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A  VISIT   TO   ATTCH   MELVICH. 


BT  SIR  THOMAS  DICK  LAUDER,  BART. 


The  site  of  the  littlo  townBhip  of  Aach  Melvioh, 
in  Sutherland,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  sin- 
pilar  of  the  many  spots  which  have  heen  occupied 
br  thriving  hamlets   and  villages  around  the  ex- 
t^msiye  coasts  of  that  interesting  country.     It  is 
in  the  district  of  Assynt;  and  although  we  shall 
attempt  to   descrihe  it  to  the  best  of  our  power, 
yf;t  we  have  no  great  hope  of  doing  so  with  such 
sacccas  as  to  place  it  very  vividly  before  the  ima- 
Ration  of  our   readers.    It  consists  of  a  con- 
siderable cluster  of  cottages,  flanking  either  side 
of  narrow*  tortuous,  irregular  ways,  which,  as  yet, 
cannot  very  well   claim  the  title  of  streets,  and 
vhich  run  hither  and  thither  over  a  gently  swell- 
ing, sandy  piece   of  ground,  chiefly  covered  with 
Wnt  grass.      This  slopes  easily  towards  the  north 
into  a  flat,  formed  of  the  same  white  calcareous 
»and,  all  of  which  has  been  accumulated  by  the 
irind  drifting  it  inwards  from  the  shelly  shore  of 
a  bay  which  bounds  it  in  that  direction.     To  the 
west  the   hamlet  is  sheltered  from  the  sea  by  a 
range  of  high  grounds,  running  from  this  bay  on 
the  north  to  the   entrance  of  Loch  Roe  on  the 
south.     These   present  rugged,  rocky  points  to 
the  ocean;  and   their  eastern  side,  towards  the 
hamlcty  aflbrds  a  perfect  sample  of  the  general 
face  of  the  Assynt  country,  being  very  irregular 
in  its  surface,  and   covered  with  rounded  blisters 
of  primitive  rock,  rising  all  over  it  in  numerous 
knolls,  and  having  the  intervening  hollows  all 
ealtivatod,   in    patches  of  oats,  bear,  and  pota- 
toes, ao  that  not  even  the  smallest  portion  of  soil, 
of  a   few   feet    square,   is  left  without  culture. 
These  bright  green  spots,  which  are  of  the  most 
whimsical  shapes,  some  of  them  being  like  polypi, 
and  others  like  stockings,  or  shirts,  or  other  more 
unmentionable    articles  of  apparel,  give  a  most 
extraordinary  appearance  to  the  general  face  of 
the  hill   side,  whilst  they  speak  well  for  the  in- 
dustry of  the  people  by  whose  hands  they  were 
erected.     To  the  east  of  the  hamlet  the  moun- 
tain rises  in  a  bold  craggy  steep,  where  Nature 
bi<ls  defiance  to   the  efforts  of  man  to  put  any 
trace  of  his  dominion  upon  it.     To  the  south  of 
the  hamlet  th^:«  lies  a  considerable  mossy  flat,  of 
a  circular   form,   surrounded  by  the  features  we 
bav«  described.      This  is  the  dried  alveus  of  a 
fresh-water  lake,  which  occupied  it  until  within 
these  few  years   back,  when  tiie  Duke  of  Suther- 
land, by  cutting,  at  his  own  expense,  through  the 
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low  rocky  hillocks  which  shut  it  in  from  Loch 
Roe,  to  the  south,  opened  a  passage  for  its  eva- 
cuation in  that  direction,  and  thus  rendered  its 
broad  surface  easily  available  for  cultivation,  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  cottages  among  whom  it 
was  lotted  out,  so  that  it  now  forms  the  most  im- 
portant and  valuable  part  of  their  little  agricul- 
tural domain. 

Nothing  can  be  more  wild,  or  romantic,  than 
the  approach  to  this  retired  but  populous  littlo 
place,  from  the  open  sea.  We  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  go  thither,  in  company  with  the  noble 
proprietor  himself,  whose  sole  enjoyment,  during 
his  annual  residence  of  some  months  in  Suther- 
land, consists  in  devoting  his  time  to  visiting 
every  village,  hamlet,  and,  we  may  almost  say, 
cottage,  in  his  widely-extended  territories.  When 
we  had  the  honour  of  meeting  him,  some  littlo 
time  ago,  at  Loch  Inver,  he  had  already  been 
through  all  the  townships  on  his  northern  coasts, 
doing  good  wherever  ho  went,  and  he  was  now 
engaged  in  the  same  work  of  love  and  benevo- 
lence with  regard  to  those  of  his  western  coasts. 
Although  now  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  and, 
we  regret  to  say,  with  health  and  a  frame  by  no 
means  very  robust,  the  anxiety  and  solicitude  he 
displays  in  inquiring,  personally,  into  the  wants 
of  his  people,  and  the  pleasure  he  takes  in  making 
provision  for  all  their  little  requirements,  leads 
him  to  undergo  fatigue  upon  these  occasions 
which  might  be  supposed  to  be  greatly  beyond 
his  strength.  When  bent  on  such  errands,  he  not 
only  appears  indefatigable,  both  in  boating  and 
in  walking,  but  he  seems  to  care  little  for  stormy 
weather  or  weeping  skies,  and,  defended  by  an 
oilskin  coat,  he  sits  in  the  stem  of  his  boat, 
bounding  over  the  billows,  or  ho  makes  his  way 
over  the  rugged  hillocks  and  boggy  ground,  in 
defiance  of  all  such  impediments,  and  with  an 
activity  hardly  to  be  expected  from  his  years. 
We  mean  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  that  visit  to 
Auch  Melvich,  in  which  we  accompanied  him,  for, 
simple  as  the  narration  may  be,  we  are  led  to  be- 
lieve that  it  ma;^  be  gratifying  to  the  philanthro- 
pist; and  it  |iflbrds  a  fair  specimen  of  his  daily 
life  during  the  whole  of  the  time  he  spends  in 
Sutherland. 

Having  sailed  from  Loch  Inver  in  a  little  yacht, 

we  got  into  the  boat,  and  rowed  into  the  small 

haven  of  Bad-na-brad,  just  within  the  southern 
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horn  of  the  Loch,  which  we  had  taken  upon  us  to 
suggest  to  his  Grace  as  a  fit  and  proper  place  for 
the  establishment  of  a  fishing  station,  and  around 
which  some  comfortable  detached  cottages  and 
patches  of  cultivation  had  already  begun  to  show 
symptoms  of  its  aptitude  for  the  formation  of  a 
settlement.  "We  mention  this  place,  however,  by 
the  way,  for  no  other  reason  than  to  enable  us  to 
notice  a  circumstance  which  occurred, as  we  were 
rowing  in  towards  its  shore.  Pointing  to  one  of  the 
cottages  at  some  distance  inland,  the  Duke  asked 
his  factor — "  Pray,  Mr.  Maclver,  did  you  give  the 
man  who  lives  in  that  house,"  naming  him,  **  the 
wood  I  promised  him  last  year,  for  the  roof  of  his 
byre  ?  * '  The  circumstance  of  wood  having  been  pro- 
mised to  another  man  inhabiting  a  difierent  cottage 
having  occurred  at  the  moment  to  the  factor's  mind, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  he  pointed  to  it,  and 
sai  1 — "  That  was  the  house  where  your  Grace 
promised  the  wood." — "  True,"  replied  the  Duke, 
"  I  promised  wood  there  too,  but  it  was  for  a 
different  purpose  ;  and  I  remember  you  after- 
wards told  me  that  the  man  had  got  it.  But  I 
likewise  recollect  promising  the  man  who  lives  in 
that  house  wood  for  the  roof  of  his  byre,  and,  you 
know,  I  like  to  keep  my  word."  The  circum- 
stances regarding  this  promise  then  recurred  to 
the  memory  of  the  factor,  and  the  Duke  was  sa- 
tisfied by  learning  that  it  had  been  duly  ful- 
filled. When  we  find  that  three  straight  lines 
drawn  with  a  ruler  outside  of  the  headlands 
of  the  west,  north,  and  south-east  coasts  of 
the  map  of  Sutherland,  would  measure  about 
120  miles  ;  and  when  wo  consider  the  many 
large  lochs,  bays,  and  inlets  which  cut  every- 
where into  that  wild  and  picturesque  country, 
it  will  appear  that  a  chain  carried  all  round 
the  high-water  mark  of  its  several  coasts  would 
produce  a  measurement  probably  four  or  five 
times  that  number  of  miles  ;  and  when  we  think 
of  the  numerous  townships,  thickly  clustered  with 
houses,  with  which  these  so  extensive  coasts  are 
everywhere  planted,  the  little  anecdote  we  have 
just  mentioned  will  not  appear  altogether  insig- 
nificant, when  taken  in  proof  of  the  strong  in- 
terest which  the  Duke  feels  in  the  welfare  of  his 
people,  and  the  wonderful  memory  he  displays  in 
treasuring  up  every  little  circumstance  that  may 
contribute  to  their  comfort. 

As  the  Duke*s  visit  to  the  township  of  Auch 
Melvich  had  been,  in  some  measure,  expected  by 
its  inhabitants,  we  had  no  sooner  rounded  the 
high  head  caUed  Ard  Roe,  and  entered  the  nar- 
row passage  that  leads  into  the  romantic  Loch 
Roe,  than  we  descried  a  crowd  of  the  people  stand- 
ing on  the  rocks  near  a  landing  place  on  its 
northern  side,  close  to  the  spot  where  the  cut  was 
made  for  the  discharge  of  the  Auch  Melvich  lake. 
They  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  eager  expecta- 
tion. After  rowing  about  for  some  time,  to  en- 
joy the  beauties  of  Loch  Roe,  and  to  inspect  its 
interesting  shores,  durinjr  which  we  visited  most 
of  its  retired  bays,  and  threaded  the  narrow 
channel  that  runs  up  among  the  rocks  at  its 
upper  end,  till  we  got  quite  into  a  beautiful 
Iresh-water  lake,  there  communicating  with  it, 


we  returned  and  proceeded  to  the  place  where 
the  people  were  assembled,  and  there  lauded. 
The  moment  the  Duke  put  his  foot  on  shore,  ho 
was  surrounded  by  men,  women,  and  children, 
their  countenances  beaming  with  joy  and  delight 
to  behold  him,  and  blessings  were  poured  out 
upon  their  benefactor's  head  from  ^1  mouths, 
both  in  Gaelic  and  in  English,  as  they  pressed 
eagerly  towards  him.  His  eyes  glistened  with  be- 
nevolence as  he  kindly  returned  their  salutations  ; 
and,  as  they  lightcHl  on  old  friends  among  thoso 
around  him,  he  readily  recognised  them,  and  ad- 
dressing them  individually  by  tlieir  names,  he 
shook  hands  cordially  with  them,  and  inquired 
after  their  own  health,  and  that  of  the  various 
members  of  their  families.  It  has  been  our  lot, 
in  this  life,  more  than  once  to  witness  well-per- 
formed scenes  of  interchange  of  feigned  affection, 
but  this  was  a  sight,  indeed,  most  pleasant  to  be- 
hold ;  for  hero  there  was  no  acting  on  either 
side.  The  outpouring  of  feeling  was  general 
from  every  breast.  The  effect  was  extremelv 
touching,  and,  for  our  part,  we  are  by  no  means 
ashamed  to  confess  that  we  experienced  a  certain 
grappling  at  our  throat,  and  a  dimness  in  our 
eyes,  as  we  stood  aside  in  gratified  observation  of 
the  pleasing  scene. 

As  the  good  man  — for  high  as  is  his  rank,  this 
is  the  well-merited  title  which  does  him  most 
honour — as  the  good  man,  we  say,  proceeded 
over  the  rugged,  rocky  pathway,  which  wound 
among  the  hillocks,  towards  Auch  Melvich,  fol- 
lowed and  pressed  upon  by  the  elders  of  its  town- 
ship, and  stopping  at  every  two  or  three  yards  of 
the  way,  as  his  unfortunate  deafness  compelled 
him  to  do,  in  order  to  listen  to  their  petitions,  or 
to  whatsoever  they  might  have  to  say  to  him, 
that  he  might  the  more  certainly  and  correctly 
gather  their  words,  he  was  besieged  by  a  tall, 
wiry,  scraggy-necked,  sharp-visaged,  and  very 
impudent-looking  woman,  who,  in  defiance  of  the 
narrowness  and  unevenness  of  the  way,  forced 
herself  close  up  to  him,  and  strode,  and  hopped 
over  the  stones  and  bushes,  so  as  to  jostle  out 
every  one  else,  and  to  maintain  her  own  unri- 
valled proximity  to  his  side,  and  with  her  mouth 
thrust,  every  now  and  then,  quite  into  his  ear, 
she,  with  a  voice  that  resembled  the  grinding  of 
flints,  shrieked  into  it,  in  one  continued  discharge 
of  impertinent  questions,  and  fulsome  compli- 
ments regarding  him  and  his  family,  and  espe- 
cially regarding  his  two  elder  sons,  who  were  pro- 
sent,  which,  without  waiting  for  replies,  flew  faster 
from  her  mouth  than  the  shots  from  the  steam- 
gun.  So  offensive  an  annoyance  as  this  appeared 
to  us  to  bo  much  more  than  any  mortal,  however 
patient,  could  have  well  borne  ;  but  although  ho 
who  suffered  under  it  seemed  to  feel  it  to  its  fullest 
extent,  yet  his  good  nature  never  gave  way  under 
it,  and,  smiling  as  ho  went,  he  bore  his  persecu- 
tion with  a  meekness  and  a  mildness  that  was  as 
wonderful  as  it  was  exemplary,  till  the  hag  was  at 
last  indignantly  elbowed  out  of  her  position  by- 
some  of  the  more  resolute  of  the  eldor  men,  and 
he  was  thus  relieved  from  the  infliction  of  her 
more  immediate  and  continuous  assault. 
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When   the    path^way    openod  on  the  circular 
Talley  we  liave  already  described,  with  the  cot- 
iy»ti  of  the  qaiet  and  peaceful  little  hamlet  seen 
clustered  on  the    si^elling  ground  beyond,  with 
their  light  smoke  curling  upwards  into  the  clear 
air,  the   fl.a%   hottom    that  intervened,   once  an 
nnprofitahle  sheet  of  water,    now  covered  with 
the  richest  possihle  crops,  all  resulting  from  his 
own  bene&cial  outlay,  we  envied  him  the  feelings 
that  mast  have   arisen  in  his  heart.     Here,  in 
this  wild  and  remote  comer,  he  had  provided 
food  and  comfort  for  a  considerable  number  of 
human  beings,  to  an  extent  which  was,  individu- 
ally, much  beyond  what  falls  to  the  share  of 
|MK>ple  in  the  same  humble  condition  of  life,  even 
in  some  of  the  richest  counties  of  fair  England, 
and  that  at  rents  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  more 
than  nominal.     Our  wonder,  indeed,  might  not 
he  much  if  this  were  the  only  settlement  of  this 
kind  in  Sutherland,  or  if  it  were  the  only  one  so 
beneficently  dealt  with.     But  it  only  furnishes  a 
fair  and  true  sample  of  all  those  that  are  to  bo 
found  around  its  coasts.     As  he  followed  the  path 
through  the  com,  which  concealed  two-thirds  of 
our  height  as  we  passed  along,  his  inquiries  were 
namerous  as  to  the  holders  of  the  different  posses- 
sions; and  his  remarks  on  their  respective  crops, 
and  his   commendations  on   their  industry,  ap- 
peared to  give  great  gratification  to  their  differ- 
ent owners. 

We  may  mention,  by  the  way,  that  at  the 
period  of  which  we  are  now  writing,  the  fell 
potato  disease  was  quite  unknown  in  Sutherland; 
but  in  a  few  weeks  afterwards  it  appeared,  and 
this  part  of  these  poor  people's  crops  having 
perished,  want  must  have  arisen  among  them  to 
a  very  great  extent.  But  forth  stood  their  pro- 
tector, and,  at  an  expense  probably  much  beyond 
that  incurred  for  a  similar  purpose,  which  gave 
to  a  noble  Italian  family  the  well-merited,  envi- 
able, and  still-enduring  name  of  Frangipani,  he 
has  warded  off  this  infliction;  so  that  this  season 
of  scarcity  will  pass  away  over  their  heads  like  a 
fleeting  cloud — its  effects  altogether  unfelt,  and 
altogeUier  unknown,  except  from  the  reports  they 
may  hear  of  the  miseries  of  others,  who  have  less 
nrason  to  bless  the  beneficence  of  the  landlord. 

How  the  crowd  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
increased  about  him  as  he  reached  the  site  of  the 
hamlet  itself,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  showers 
of  blessings !  There  he  was  entreated,  with  great 
modesty,  to  enter  the  house  of  the  patriarch  of 
the  township,  where  he,  and  all  of  us  who  were 
of  his  company,  were  soon  seated  and  hospitably 
entertained  with  bread  and  cheese ;  and  the 
health  of  the  owner  of  the  cottage,  and  that  of 
his  noble  guest,  were  mutually  pledged  with  the 
kindliest  feelings.  After  this,  a  familiar  conver- 
sation took  place,  in  which  the  economy  and 
comforts  of  the  family  were  fully  inquired  into 
and  discussed;  and  this,  as  we  have  reason  to 
knov,  by  no  means  from  any  mere  idle  motive. 
But  this  was  not  the  only  domiciliary  visit  that 
thft  good  man  made;  for  he  went  from  house  to 
house,  entering  many  of  them,  regardless  of  the 
smoke  with  which,  according  to  tho  custom  of 


the  country,  and  the  predilection  which  High- 
landers have  for  it,  most  of  them  were  filled, 
rather  as  a  matter  of  fancied  addition  to  the 
comfort  and  warmth,  perhaps,  of  the  inmates, 
than  as  any  evil  of  which  they  cannot  rid  them- 
selves. He  sat  down  humbly  and  unostenta- 
tiously, to  converse  with  their  owners,  and  was 
searching  in  his  inquiries  into  their  most  minute 
concerns — their  marriages  and  births,  their  ill- 
nesses and  deaths,  soothing  and  consoling  as  ho 
wont,  and  questioning  them  as  to  their  littlo 
wants,  and  giving  substantial  proofs  of  his  dcsiro 
to  see  them  supplied.  Ho  was  particularly  soli- 
citous about  the  success  of  the  schools  which  ho 
had  established,  both  for  girls  and  boys,  and  li*^ 
called  on  the  master  and  mistress,  and  made  seve- 
ral new  and  beneficial  ai'rangements  regardint^ 
them.  Meanwhile  his  family  physician,  a  most 
benevolent  man,  had  his  head  and  his  hands 
fully  occupied  by  the  swarm  of  patients,  with 
all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  who  came  about 
him  to  benefit  by  his  skill.  The  doctor  in- 
quired with  exemplary  patience  into  all  thoir 
ailments — felt  their  pulses — looked  at  their 
tongues — noted  down  their  names,  and  the  pre- 
scriptions they  required — examined  their  hurts, 
and  their  infirmities  of  all  kinds — administered 
such  immediate  relief  as  he  could — and  promised 
to  send  them,  without  delay,  such  other  remedies 
as  required  preparation.  His  very  presence  and 
words  seemed  to  do  them  good,  and  many  a 
pallid  and  despairing  cheek  appeared  to  havo 
the  flush  of  hope  restored  to  it  by  his  kindly 
manner  and  expressions. 

By  and  bye,  some  of  the  elders  of  the  placo 
besought  the  Duke  to  go  and  look  at  a  boat- 
creek  at  some  little  distance,  for  which  they 
wanted  something  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  im- 
provement. The  fact  was,  it  was  a  miserable 
place,  incapable  of  holding  more  than  two  or 
three  boats,  and  with  an  entrance  so  narrow  and 
so  exposed  to  the  long  surges  of  the  open  sea,  as 
to  be  difficult  and  dangerous  either  for  ingress  or 
egress.  The  proper  haven  of  the  hamlet  is  Loch 
Roc,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  harbours  for  small 
craft  that  can  anywhere  be  met  with,  but  tho 
pathway  to  it  being  rough  and  rocky,  so  that  it 
was  extremely  troublesome  to  carry  fishing  gear 
or  fish  over  it,  it  was  rarely,  if  ever  used,  and 
the  little  creek  in  question  was  preferred,  as 
being  of  easy  access.  But  the  Duke  having 
been  fully  aware  of  the  great  advantages  which 
Loch  Roe  possessed  over  tho  miserable  creek, 
and  having  been  made  aware  that  these  might 
be  fully  opened  up  to  the  poor  people  of  Auch 
Melvich,  though  at  considerable  cost,  by  carry- 
ing a  branch  road  from  the  Loch  Inver  rou^l, 
whit;h  should  touch  at  Loch  Roe  on  its  way  to 
the  hamlet,  and  which  should  thus  connect  tho 
place  not  only  with  its  natural  harbour,  but  with 
the  rest  of  tho  country,  by  affording  it  easy  ac- 
cess to  both,  at  once  gave  orders  that  it  should 
be  carried  into  execution  at  his  own  expense. 

Before  leaving  Auch  Melvich  tho  Duke  iiivitv'd 
all  the  people  to  come  to  Loch  Inver  on  a  certain 
day  which  he  named,  when  he  was  to  give  prizes 
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for  boat  races,  to  which  they  all  cordially  as- 
Bented. 

The  Duke  was  followed  by  the  whole  popula- 
tion to  the  place  in  Loch  Roe,  where  the  boat  lay 
to  receiye  him,  and  there  we  all  embarked  with 
him,  except  the  doctor,  whose  labours  being  not 
yet  nearly  completed,  he  was  left  on  the  rocki,  still 
feeling  pulses  and  prescribing,  it  being  so  arranged 
that  he  was  to  return  by  another  conveyance.  The 
Duke  was  no  sooner  on  board  than  he  received  three 
hearty  parting  cheers  from  his  people,  to  whom  he 
made  his  acknowledgments  with  moistened  eyes. 

It  is  not  every  great  Highland  proprietor  who 
can  afford  to  go  on,  as  the  Duke  does,  and  as  his 
excellent  mother  did  before  him,  expending,  year 
after  year,  the  whole  of  the  revenue  of  this  vast 
estate  on  the  country,  and  the  people  who  yield 
it.  Neither  are  there  many  to  be  found  who 
could,  at  their  own  expense,  make  some  four  or 
five  hundred  miles  of  roads,  as  good  as  those  in  any 
gentleman's  pleasure  grounds  in  England,  in  an 


extremely  difficult  country,  that  was  formerly  quite 
impervious,  but  which  may  now  be  travelled  over 
in  every  part  by  carriages  of  all  kinds,  without 
meeting  with  a  single  turnpike  gate,  or  being 
asked  for  toll— every  yard  of  these  roads  being 
kept  in  repair  at  the  expense  of  the  proprietor. 
Neither  do  we  elsewhere  see  numerous  inns,  ele- 
gant in  structure,  and  possessing  all  the  comforts 
of  the  best-appointed  English  houses  of  that 
description,  start  up  wherever  they  are  wanted, 
at  the  touch  of  the  golden  wands  of  other  High- 
land proprietors,  as  they  have  done  from  that  of 
the  Duke,  all  over  the  Sutherland  territory.  But 
in  regard  to  these  visitations  of  Christian  kind- 
ness of  which  wo  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
witness  the  example,  which  we  have  now  at- 
tempted, though  faintly,  to  describe,  there  are 
few  who  have  it  not  in  their  power  to  bestow 
them,  and  therefore  we  may  fairly  be  permitted 
to  hold  up  this  pattern  for  imitation,  and  to  call 
upon  others  to  go  and  do  likewise. 
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There  are  two  classes  of  character  of  whom  the 
biography  is  likely  to  be  peculiarly  interesting. 
One  includes  those  whose  lives  have  been  passed 
ill  the  glare  of  publicity — ^who  have  bulked  largely 
in  public  estimation,  and  who  have  mingled  much 
with  the  leading  characters  of  the  age.  The  life 
of  such  includes  in  it,  in  fact,  a  multitude  of  lives, 
and  turns  out  to  bo,  not  a  solitary  picture,  but  an 
entire  gallery  of  interesting  portraits.  The  other 
class  comprises  those  of  whom  the  world  knows 
KtUe,  but  is  eager  to  know  much — ^who,  passing 
their  lives  in  severe  seclusion,  have,  neverthe- 
less, giv^Ei  such  assurance  ef  their  manhood  as  to 
excite  in  the  public  mind  an  intense  curiosity  to 
know  more  of  their  habits,  feelings,  and  history. 
Such  an  one  was  John  Foster.  Whilo  his  works 
were  widely  circulated,  and  produced  a  profound 
impresMon  upon  the  thinking  minds  of  the  country, 
himself  was  to  the  majority  only  a  name.  Few 
eould  tell  what  he  was,  or  where  he  lived — ^what 
were  the  particulars  of  his  outward  history,  or 
what  had  been  the  course  of  his  mental  training. 
He  published  little,  he  seldom  appeared  at  public 
meetings,  his  name  was  never  in  the  newspapers — 
when  he  wrote,  it  wa«  generally  in  periodicals  of 
limited  circulation  and  sectarian  character,  and 
when  he  preached,  it  was  to  small  audiences  and 
in  obscure  villages.  There  thus  hung  about  him 
A  certain  shade  of  mystery,  shaping  itself  to  the 
4;olossal  ^estimate  of  his  genius  wliich  prevailed. 
He  appeared  a  great  man  under  hiding ; ,  and 
while  some  ef  his  ardent  admirers  found  or  forced 
their  way  into  his  grisly  den,  and  ascertained  the 
prominent  features  of  his  character,  and  facts  in 
his  life,  more  were  left  in  the  darkness  of  mystifi- 
eation  and  conjecture.  For  twenty  years,  for 
instance,  we  ourselves  have  been  enthusiasts  in  re- 
ference to  this  writer's  genius,  and  yet,  till  a  few 


days  ago,  we  never  so  much  as  saw  his  portrait 

The  veil  has  at  length  been  removed.  In  the 
interesting  volumes  beforo  us  we  find,  and  prin- 
cipally in  his  own  words,  a  full  and  faithful  regis- 
ter of  the  leading  events  in  his  life,  and  of  the 
more  interesting  movements  in  his  spiritual  his- 
tory. The  book  is  arranged  on  a  plan  somewhat 
similar  to  that  adopted  in  Carlyle's  work  on 
Cromwell.  The  biography  constitutes  an  inter- 
mitting chain  between  the  numerous  letters,  and 
is  executed  in  a  modest  and  intelligent  manner. 
Besides  his  correspondence,  thero  are  large  and  va- 
luable excerpts  from  his  journals,  and  to  the  whole 
are  appended  interesting  though  slight  notices  of 
his  character,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Sheppard. 

Reserving  a  few  extracts,  and  some  remarks  on 
his  stylo  as  a  letter- writer,  till  afterwards,  we  pro- 
ceed, in  addition  to  what  we  have  said  elsewhere 
of  Foster,  to  state,  while  still  fresh  and  lively,  the 
impressions  which  this  work  has  left  upon  our 
minds  in  regard  to  his  idiosyncracy.  Fortunately, 
they  are  not  of  such  a  kind  as  to  induce  us,  in 
many  respects  at  least,  to  reverse  our  previous 
opinions.  Those  points  in  his  character,  how< 
ever,  on  which  new  light  has  fallen  are  of  no  ordi- 
nary importance. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  these  volumes  we 
have  been  impressed  with  the  idea  of  a  mind  im- 
perfectly reconciled  and  indifferently  adjusted  to 
the  state  of  society  of  which  it  was  a  part — to  the 
creed  to  which  it  had  declared  its  adherence — to 
the  very  system  of  things  which  surrounded  it. 
This  is  true  of  many  independent  and  'powerful 
spirits  ;  but  in  Foster's  mind  the  antagonism  has 
this  peculiarity — it  is  united  to  deep  reverence 
and  to  sincere  belief.  It  is  not  the  fruit  of  any  cap- 
tious or  malignant  disposition — it  does  not  spring 
from  any  sinister  motive.      The  guilty  wish   is 
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never,  wiUi  him,  the  parent  of  the  gloomy  thoaght. 
The  tremendous  doubts  which  oppress  liim  have 
forced  themaelYes  into  the  sphere  of  his  soul,  and 
hang  there  as  if  sustained  by  the  power  of  some 
dark  enchantment.     Tou  aee  his  mind  lahooring 
under  an  ecMpae  which  will  not  pass  away.     In 
contemplation  of  the  mysteries  of  earth  and  time, 
be  stands  helpless.      Indeed,  snch  gloomy  cogita- 
tions formed  so  large  a  part  of  his  mental  scenery, 
and  had  so  long  riretted  his  gaze,  that  you  can  al- 
most conceiTe  him  disappointed  had  they  suddenly 
disappeared.     Like  the  prisoner  of  Chillon,  who, 
habitaated  to  the  gloom  of  his  dungeon,  and  hav- 
ing made  friends  with  his  dismal  companions,  at 
last  *' regained  his  freedom  with  a  sigh;"  Foster 
woold  hare  stared  strangely,  and  almost  unhap- 
pily, though  it  had  been  at  the  apparition  of  the 
**  New  Heavens  and  the  New  Earth"  arising  in 
room  of  the  present,  which  his  melancholy  fancy 
had  so  dreadfully  discoloured.      The  causes  of 
this  habitual  gloom  seem  to  have  been  complex. 
In  the  first  place^  he  was  naturally  a  man  of  a 
morbid  disposition.    His  mind  fastened  and  clung 
to  the  dark  nde  of  every  question — ^to  the  more 
ragged  horn  of  each  great  dilemma — ^to  the  sha- 
dows, and  not  to  the  lights,  of  every  picture.     To 
do  this  was  with  him  an  instinct,  which,  instead 
of  repressingy  he  nursed  into  a  savage  luxury. 
Secondly,  He  was  for  a  large  portion  of  his  life 
a  solitary,   struggling,  and  disappointed  man — 
preaching  to  people  who  did  not  understand  him, 
struggling  with  straitened  circamstances,  and  un- 
soatained,  till  middle-age,  by  the  sympathy  of  any 
female  ftiend.     Had  a  man  of  fads  temperament 
met  sooner  with  the  breeze  of  gonecal  and  gener- 
oas  appreciation;  and,  above  all,  had  he  found  in 
path  such  a  kindred  and  congenial  spirit  as  after- 
wards, in  his  accomplished  and  gifted  wife,  he  had 
lived  a  much  hi^pier  and  more  useful  existence, 
and  taken  a  kindlier,  and,  we  trust,  a  truer  view 
of  the  worid  and  of  mankind.   Thirdly,  As  an  elo- 
quent writer  elsewhere  observes,  Foster  never  gave 
himself  a  real  scientific  education,  and  although 
possessed  of  keenest  sagacity,  never  rose  into  the 
sphere  of  a  great  and  a  trained  philosopher.     He 
was  to  this  what  a  brave  bandit  is  to  a  regular 
soldier.    Scientific  culture  is  sure  to  beget  scientific 
cafan.     The  philosopher  is  taught  to  take  a  wide, 
comprehensive,  dispassionate,  and  rounded  view  of 
thiz^is,  which  never  firets  his  heart,  if  it  often  fails 
to  satisfy  his  intellect.    Foster's  glimpses  of  truth, 
on  the  contrary,  are  intense  and  vivid,  but  com- 
paiatively  narrow,  and  are  tantaUsing  in  exact 
proportion  to  their  vividness  and  intensity.     He 
sees  his  points  in  a  light  so  brilliant  that  it  deepens 
the  surrounding  darkness.     His  minute  mode  of 
insight,  too,  contributed  to  his  melancholy.     He 
looks  at  objects  so  narrowly  that,  as  to  a  micro- 
scope, they  present  nothing  but  naked  and  en- 
larged ngliness.     His  eye  strips  away  all  those 
fine  illusions  of  distance  which  are,   after  all, 
as  real  as  the  nearer  and  narrower  view.     This  is 
tbeeune  whidh  blasts  him — to  see  too  clearly,  and 
the  Ibdb  ibrongh  which  he  looks  becomes  truly  a 
temVe  crrstaL     I^Jko  Cassandra,  he  nught  well 
irail  (or  his  iatol  ^ft-      ^*  ^*  *  ^^^'T  ^^^^  »^® 


got  in  wrath,  and  has  faithfully  transmitted  to 
many  besides  Foster,  who  may  with  her  exclaim—* 

'*  0  ill  to  me  the  lot  awarded, 
Thou  e?il  Pythian  god." 

From  man,  thus  too  utterly  bare  before  him, 
he  turns  away,  with  a  deep  pensive  joy,  to  Nature, 
feeling  that  she  is  true,  were  all  else  untrue — ^that 
she  is  beautiful,  were  all  else  deformed — that  she 
stands  innocent  and  erect,  though  her  tenant  has 
fallen — and,  like  a  child  in  his  mother's  arms, 
does  he  repose,  regaining  old  illusions,  and  re- 
calling long-departed  dreams  of  joy.     There  is 
something  to  us  peculiarly  tender  and  pathetic 
in  Foster's  love  of  Nature.     It  is  not  so  much 
an  admiration  as  it  is  a  passionate  and  perpe- 
tual longing.     It  is  not  a  worship,  but  a  love. 
He  throws  his  being    into  Nature.      It   is  as 
if  he  felt  his  heart  budding  in  the  spring  trees, 
his  pulse  beating  high  in  the  midnight  tempest 
and  in  the  ocean  billow,  his  soul  shooting  up, 
like  living  fire,  into  Snowdon,  as  he  gazes  upon  it ; 
or  we  might  almost  imagine  him  the  divorced  spirit 
of  some  lovely  scene,  yearning  and  panting  after 
renewed  communion,  *' gazing  himself  away*'  into 
the  bosom  of  Nature  again,  while  the  murmuring 
of  streams,  and  the  song  of  breezes,  and  the  waving 
of  pines,  were  singing  of  these  strange  nuptials, 
the  soft  epithalamium.     He  engages  in  mystic 
converse  with  the  Creation.     He  seeks  for  meaiv 
ings  in  her  mighty  countenance,  which  are  not 
always  revealed  to  Imn.     He  asks  her  awful  and 
unanswered  questions.     He  seems  to  cry  out  to 
the  river,   *'  What  meanest  thou,  thou  eloquent 
babbler,  wilt  thou  never  speak  plain,  wilt  thou 
never  shape  me  any  distinct  utterance,  from  the 
vague  and  soft  tumolta  of  thine  everlasting  song  ?" 
— to  the  rocks  and  mountains,  **  Will  ye  never  re- 
veal those  secrets  of  an  elder  day,  which  are  piled 
up  in  your  massive  waJls;  to  your  solemn  hiero- 
glyphics shall  there  never  arrive  the  key?"  but 
to  add,   in  stem  resignation,  ^Be  it  so,  then; 
retain  your  tremendous  silence,  or  utter  on  your 
inarticulate  sounds;  better  these  than  the  jargon, 
the  laughter,  and  the  blasphemies  of  the  reptile 
and  miscreant  race  of  man ;  to  you,  my  dumb 
kindred,  I  am  nearer  and  dearer  thtm  to  those 
that  so  speak." 

In  forming,,  however,  such  a  view  of  man  and 
of  life,  Foster  has  committed,  we  think,  an  enor- 
mous error — ^the  great  mistake  of  his  history.  Ho 
has  failed  to  see  the  beauty  of  Mfe,  its  hopeful  ten- 
dencies, the  dignity  of  that  discipline  which  is 
ripening  man  for  a  nobler  destiny,  the  soul  of 
goodness  which  underlies  even  the  evDs,  the 
abuses,  and  the  mistakes  of  the  world,  and  the 
glory  which  springs  from  human  suffering,  and 
shines  through  human  tears.  In  all  this  he  sees 
little  else  than  unmitigated  and  unredeemed  misery 
and  guilt,  and  flies  to  the  prospect  of  death  for 
relief,  as  the  opium-eater  to  .his  drug,  or  the 
drunkard  to  his  dram-bottie.  **I  have  yet,"  he 
says,  toward  the  close  of  his  life,  '*one  luminary, 
the  visage  of  death."  And  in  the  rising  of  that 
pale  luminary,  that  ghostiy  sun,  he  expects  a  reply 
to  all  his  questionings,  and  a  rest  to  all  the  wan- 
derings of  his  spirit     Surely  he  expected  far  too 
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much  from  such  a  source.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
since  the  tale  of  the  universe  is  infinite,  can  it  be 
told  all  at  once  to  a  finite  being?  It  is  beyond 
even  the  might  of  Death  to  give  to  a  mind  infinite 
illumination,  to  which  it  has  failed  to  give  infinite 
capacity.  It  may,  it  must,  greatly  extend  the 
view,  and  brighten  the  medium;  but  to  suppose 
that  it  instantly  makes  all  mysteries  plain,  were 
to  leave  little  to  do  for  the  vast  eternity  beyond  it 
Besides,  may  not  mystery  continue  to  be  an  at- 
mosphere fit  for  rearing  certain  future,  as  it  is  for 
rearing  certain  present,  conditions  of  spiritual 
being.  The  caterpillar  and  the  butterfly  respire 
the  same  air.  Certain  plants,  and  those  of  a 
strong  and  hardy  kind,  grow  best  in  the  shade. 
To  suppose  that  death  should  explain  every  enigma 
is,  in  fact,  to  enthrone  it  in- the  room  of  Omnipo- 
tence. Thirdly,  unless  first  we  be  reconciled  to 
life,  unless  we  learn  to  interpret  its  sublime  hiero- 
glyphics, to  feel  its  divine  beauty,  to  read  its 
'*  open  secret,"  to  adore  while  we  wonder  at  its 
darkest  dispensations,  what  can  death  do  for  us  ? 
The  man  who,  loathing,  despising,  reviling  life, 
finding  only  desolation  and  barrenness  in  all  its 
borders,  turns  away  from  under  the  vine  and  the 
fig  tree,  sits  with  lonely  Jonah  under  his  withered 
gourd,  saying,  **  I  do  well  to  be  angry,  even  unto 
death, "  is  guilty  of  cowardice,  if  not  of  essential 
suicide:  he  may  be  a  gifted,  but  is  hardly  a  heroic 
man.  **  It  is,"  says  Schiller,  **  a  serious  thing  to 
die — it  is  a  more  serious  thing  to  live."  So  it  is 
a  great  and  glorious  thing  to  die  ;  it  is  a  thing 
greater,  more  glorious,  god-like,  to  live  a  resigned, 
active,  and  **  blessed,"  if  not  happy  life.  To  use 
the  language  of  Sartor  Resartus,  Foster  has  been 
in  the  everlasting  no  ;  he  has  been  in  the  centre  of 
indilTerencc,  but  he  has  not  reached  the  everlast- 
ing yea  ;  he  has  not  heard,  or  not  received,  its 
sweet  and  solemn  evangel — ^he  has  tarried  too  long 
in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  and  spent  , 
many  needless  hours  in  the  dungeon  of  the  giant 
Despair,  and,  worse,  has  dreamed,  that  to  come 
forth  from  its  threshold  was  to  reach  the  Celestial 
City  by  a  single  step ! 

Before  proceeding  to  speak  of  Foster's  merits, 
we  have,  in  corroboration  of  these  remarks,  to  ad- 
vance against  him  one  or  two  serious  charges, 
made  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.  We  charge 
him,  in  the  first  place,  with  a  sort  of  moral 
cowardice,  which  it  is  painful  to  observe  in  a  man 
of  such  gigantic  proportions.  In  his  views  of 
moral  evil  there  is  more  of  the  fascinated  fear  of 
the  planet-struck  than  of  the  strong  courage  of  the 
combatant.  He  looks  at  it  rather  than  seeks  to 
strike  it  down.  Knowing  that  Omnipotence  alone 
can  prostrate  it  in  its  entireness — ^that  Omniscience 
alone  can  explain  its  existence — he  is  not  suffi- 
ciently alive  to  the  facts  that  it  is  reducible,  that 
every  one  may,  in  some  degree,  reduce  it,  that  each 
smallest  reduction  proves  that  it  is  not  infinite, 
and  that  the  farther  you  reduce  evil,  the  nearer 
you  reach  the  solution  of  the  great  problem^ — why 
it  is,  and  whence  it  rose.  lie  seems  sometimes  to 
regard  the  cfibrts  of  men  to  remove,  or  mitigate, 
moral,  or  even  physical,  evil,  with  as  much  con- 
teu)pt  as  ho  would  the  cfibrts  of  barbarians,  with 


their  cries  and  kettle-drums,  to  drive  away  an 
eclipse  firom  off  the  face  of  the  sun.  His  otrn 
attempts  to  abate  evil  are  thtis  paralysed.  Ho 
keeps,  indeed,  his  post — he  maintains  the  contest — 
but  it  is  languidly,  and  with  frequent  looks  cast 
behind,  toward  a  great  reserve  of  force  which  ho 
expects  to  be  brought,  but  which  is  slow  to  come, 
into  action.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the  waggoner 
and  Hercules.  The  road  is  miry,  the  wain  is 
heavy,  he  is  weary,  how  easy  it  were  for  the  god 
to  come  down  and  perform  the  task.  And  be- 
cause he  will  not  yet,  Foster  becomes  sullen,  dis- 
appointed, and  all  but  desperate.  Let  no  one  say 
that  we  are  not  fair  judges  of  a  mind  so  peculiar 
as  his,  that  we  know  not  what  doubts  and  difficul- 
ties oppressed  him,  or  how  they  affected  his  spirit. 
Every  thinking  mind  is  haunted,  more  or  less,  by 
precisely  those  questions  which  Foster  felt  himself 
unable  to  solve.  Luther  felt  them  in  the  Wartc- 
burg,  but  bated  on  account  of  them  not  one  jot  of 
heart  or  hope.  Evil  there  was  in  the  world;  he 
was  sent  to  make  it  less ;  that  was  all  he  knew, 
and  that  was  quite  sufficient  for  his  resolute  and 
robust  spirit.  Howard  felt  them  in  his  **  Circum- 
Bavigation  of  Charity,"  but  instead  of  speculating 
as  to  why  prisons  were  needed  at  all,  he  went  on 
and  made  them  better.  Every  missionary  to  tho 
heathen  feels  such  difficulties  meeting  him  in  their 
very  darkest  shapes,  and  yet  perseveres  in  his 
holy  work,  and  if  he  can  smite  away  bat  a  finger 
firom  the  black  colossal  statue  of  evil  which  stands 
up  before  him,  is  content.  Should  any  deem  that 
we  misrepresent  Foster's  feelings  and  sentiments 
on  this  subject,  we  refer  them  to  his  journals  and 
letters,  and  particularly  to  that  most  withering  and 
unhappy  letter  addressed  to  the  Rev.  John  Harris, 
author  of  the  **  Great  Teacher,"  &c. 

We  find  not  less  distinct  evidence  of  the  same 
disease  in  his  contributions  to  the  Eclectic^  parti- 
cularly in  his  review  of  Chalmers's  Astronomical 
Discourses — in  our  opinion  a  very  forced,  clumsy, 
and  unsatisfactory  critique.  There,  at  the  sup- 
position of  snow  existing  in  some  of  the  other 
planets,  he  startles  in  terror,  seeing  in  it  a  sign 
that  Evil  has  found  its  way  there  as  well  as  here. 
He  is  so  frightened  at  this  little  speck  as  almost 
to  back  out  from  the  discoveries  of  modem 
astronomy  altogether.  Now,  we  think  this  a 
cowardice  unworthy,  yet  characteristic  of  Foster; 
for,  in  the  first  place,  what  is  there  so  terrific  in 
snow,  the  pure,  innocent,  beautiful  meteor,  falling 
from  heaven  like  the  shed  feathers  of  the  celes- 
tial dove,  or  lying,  a  many-millioned  mirror  to 
the  moonbeams  ?  Should  not,  on  the  contrary, 
that  far  gleam  be  welcomed  as  a  proof  of  unity 
among  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  attesting  the  omni- 
presence of  certain  general  laws,  shall  we  say  ? — 
as  a  white  signal  from  that  stranger  land,  to  tell  us 
that  a  race  of  beings,  not  altogether  unallied  to 
us,  are  there,  it  may  be,  engaged  in  similar 
struggles,  and  destined  to  similar  triumphs  with 
ourselves  ?  But,  secondly,  is  snow  necessarily  tho 
sign  of  a  curse,  or  a  certain  indication  of  the  exis- 
tence of  sin?  This,  we  think,  springs  from  a 
theory  universally  held  at  one  time  by  a  certain 
school  of  theologians,  which  the  researches  of 
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geology  hare  exploded,  and  which  Foster's  power- 
ful intesQeet  ought,  apart  from  these,  to  have 
taaghthim  to  reject,  that  every  species  of  physi- 
csl  eTil  is  the  product  of  moral,  that  every  slight 
ineouTenieiiee,  as  well  as  formidable  mischief, 
may  he  traced  to  the  same  root.  Such  an  absurd 
theory  teaches  its  Totaries  to  cower  under  the 
fsUing  snow  as  under  the  corse  of  the  Eternal — ^to 
find  a  new  testimony  to  the  existence  of  evil  in 
the  icicles — glorious  ear-rings! — which  each 
mozning  hangs  under  the  eaves;  and  in  every 
sound,  from  the  earthquake  to  the  sneeze,  to  over- 
hear the  voice  of  Sin.  No;  this  will  never  do. 
Step  forth,  John  Foster,  like  a  brave  man,  into 
that  strange  snow  of  Mars,  and  peradventure  thou 
mayest  find  a  braver  Evan  Dhu,  kicking  away 
a  luxurious  snow-ball  from  nnder  the  head  of  his 
retainer,  or  a  gallant  footman  offering  himself  up 
to  the  wolves  in  his  master's  stead,  or  a  noble 
little  bond  of  explorers  cutting  their  perilous  pas- 
sage to  the  summit  of  some  wilder  Wetterhom — 
finer  ^>eetacles,  be  sure,  than  wert  thou  to  see 
ever  so  many  perfect,  and  perfectly  insipid  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  reclining  in  some  lazy  lubberland 
of  peipetaal  sunshine.  Step  forth,  bathe  in  the 
bracing  cold  of  the  clime,  confront  its  stem  windci, 
consider  its  laws  of  austere  and  awful  progress, 
and  come  back  a  healthier,  happier,  and  better 


Had  this  speculation  on  snow  been  only  a  pass- 
ing reverie,    it  had  been  unworthy  any  serious 
notice.      Bat,   like   the  snow  on  the  dusky  and 
dark-red  brow  of  Mars,  it  lies  significant — a  still 
settled  index  of  much  behind  and  beyond  it.     It 
involves  in  it  all  the  elements  of  Foster's  quarrel 
vith  the  system  of  things;  for,  as  assui-cdly  as  in 
Byron's  ease,   it  was  a  quarrel;  nor  were  their 
groonda  so  dissimilar  as  might  have  been  at  first 
supposed     Neither  knew  the  real  meaning  of 
that  grand  old  fable  of  Prometheus,  as  shadowing 
^irth  the  history  of  man,  nay,  forming  a  dim  but 
colossal  type  of  that  higher  mystery — ^the  mystery 
of  godliness — ^bearing  to  it  such  a  resemblance  as 
does  a  battlement  of  evening  clouds  to  the  moun- 
tains over  which  it  stands,  and  whose  shapes  it 
mutely  mimics — the  glory  of  suffering,  the  beauty 
of  sofTow,  as  teachers,  firiends,  guides,  were  to 
them  in  a  great  measure  veiled.     Unphilosophi- 
cally  confounding  physical  and  moral  evil,   of 
which  the  one   seemed  to  them  the  monstrous 
body,  ^e  other  the  malignant  soul  of  some  por- 
tentous   and   unearthly  shape,   they  both    bow 
before  it — ^to  the  one  it  becomes  a  god,  his  only 
god,  detested  and  adored;  to  the  other,  an  object 
uf  melancholy  wonder  and  powerless  hatred.     In- 
deed, so  similar  are  the  feelings  of  Foster  to  those 
entertained  and  expressed  by  the  Byron  school  of 
sceptics,  that,  as  a  profound  thinker  recently  re- 
marked to  OS,  the  change  of  a  single  word  will 
■erve  to  identify  them.     The   Byron-ling  says, 
tinee  so  and  so  is  the  case,  the  Deity  must  be  this 
and  that;  Foster,  and  his  foster-haima  say,  if  it 
vere  this  and  that,  the  Deity  were  so  and  so. 

Ba^  secondly,  vre  charge  Foster  with  taking 

op  ao  attitude  of  view  and  observation  which  ren- 

dered  any  joBt  conception  of  the  universe  or  its 


Author  impossible,  and  which,  a  priori,  throws 
discredit  upon  any  theory  of  explanation  pro- 
pounded by  himself.     His  attitude  is  that  of  one 
who  confounds  the  shade  over  his  own  mind  with 
the  universe   which  it  discolours,  in  whose  eye 
(as  in  the  well-known  fable)  the  monster-fly  swal- 
lows up  the  sun,  and  who,  because  he  is  capable 
of  asking  the  infinite  question,   imagines  that,, 
therefore,  he  is  able,  or  entitled  to  receive,  the 
infinite  reply.       Nothing  but  such  an  infinite 
answer  could  appease  such'  inquiries  as  Foster 
asks  at  the  earth  and  the  heavens.     And  because 
the  earth  spins  round,  and  the  skies  shine  on  in 
silence,  and  no  such  reply  as  he  craves  will  ascend 
from  their-  deepest  caverns,  or  come  down  from 
their  loftiest  summits,  Foster  is  disappointed,  the 
more  in  proportion  to  his  love,  just  as  the  more 
you  love  any  individual,  the  more  you  are  cha- 
grined if  he  will  not  answer  you  some  curious 
question,  but  remains  obstinately  dumb.     And 
though,  as  we  have  said,  he  is  fond  of  questioning 
Nature,  and  loves  her  old  and  solemn  harmonies, 
he  is  no  **  Fine-ear*'  to  catch  that  subtler  speech, 
that  fairy  music,   that   '*  language  within  lan- 
guage,'' that   angelic    strain,    which  some   few 
purged  and  prepared  spirits,  who  can  the  *'bird 
language  fully  tell,  and  that  which  roses  say  so 
well,"  heaS*,  or  seem  to  hear,  in  the  rustle  of  the. 
leaves  awakened  at  midnight  from  their  dreams 
of  God — ^in  the  great  psalm  of  the  autumn  blasts 
— in  the  sweet  self-talk  of  the  love-sick  summer 
waves — ^in  the  blue  smile  of  the  sky — ^nay,  in  the 
hush  of  evening,  and  the  stammering  sparkle  of 
the  stars.     To  these  low  and  silvery  whispers, 
piercing  the  clash  of  all  common  and  temfio 
sounds,  like  the  calm  No  of  Shadrach,  Meshach; 
and  Abednego,  heard  amidst  the  idolatrous  sym- 
phonies   and  cymbals    on  the    plain    of   Dura, 
Foster's  ear  is  deaf  as  Byron's.     He  is  aware  of 
their  existence,  indeed;  he  listens,  to  hear  them, 
but  they  will  not  speak  to  him  their  profoundest 
tidings;  he  hears  only  a  great  tumult,  but  knows 
not  what  it  is — a  tumult  of  grandeur,  terror — 
sweet,    and    despairing    tones,    endlessly   inter- 
mingled— and  dies,  believing  that  God  is  Love,, 
but  not  feeling,  with  Tennyson,  that 

**  Every  cloud  that  spreads  above  and  veileth  love  itself 
is  Love." 

What  Foster  demands  is  precisely  that  which 
cannot  here,  perhaps  never,  be  granted:  it  is  a 
logical  demonstration  of  the  goodness  and  wis- 
dom of  God  :  such  a  demonstration  seems  impos- 
sible :  it  supposes  the  possibility  of  a  just  doubt 
on  such  a  subject;  and  yet  if  this  doubt  do  once 
enter  the  mind,  no  mere  argument  can  ever  expel 
it  It  represents  the  question  as  to  the  character  of 
Deity  in  the  light  of  a  dreadful  game,  which  may 
possibly  go  against  him.  It  proves,  after  all,  no 
more  than  this — ^that  there  is  a  very  high  proba- 
bility that  God  is  not  a  demon.  On  such  blad- 
ders do  some  men  try  to  swim  on  the  ocean  of  tho 
infinite  mind.  Far  bettor  to  plunge  into  it  at 
once,  trusting  implicitly  and  fearlessly  to  thoso 
voices  within  tho  soul — to  those  whispers  in  na- 
ture— to  those  smiles  on  earth  below  and  heaven 
above — to  those  indefinite  but  profound  iui]>rcis- 
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Bions,  not  to  speak  of  tboBo  distinct  declarations 
of  God's  Word,  which  do  not  demonstrate,  but 
intuitively  and  irresistibly  communicate  the  tid- 
ings, that  "all  is  well!  " 

**  After  all,  we  are  in  good  hands,*' was  the 
simple;  conclusive  reply  of  a  well-conditioned  gen- 
tleman of  our  acquaintance  to  one  who  had,  in  a 
strain  of  morbid  eloquence,  taken  the  darker-side 
as  conclusive,  because  it  expressed  what  is  the  natu- 
ral feeling  of  all  untainted  and  unsophisticated 
minds,  as  well  as  the  mature  and  ultimate  result 
of  the  highest  order  of  philosophic  thinkers.  But 
it  is  altogether  impossible  to  reach  this  conclusion 
tlirough  that  faithless  process  which  John  Foster 
employs ;  as  impossible,  as  by  digging  down 
through  the  darkness  of  earth  to  reach  the  sun 
and  stars  of  the  antipodes.  It  is  otherwise  that 
Sartor  comes  out  at  last  into  his  clear,  stem 
azure.  It  is  otherwise  that  Goethe  meant,  it  is 
understood,  to  lead  Faust  up  into  his  Mount  of 
Vision  and  temple  of  worship. 

Our  final  charge,  again,  is  that  he  takes  too 
dark,  morbid,  and  monkish  a  view  of  man  and 
of  society.  From  this,  indeed,  seem  to  spring 
his  other  errors.  He  who  doubts  of  man  can 
hardly  fail  to  doubt  of  God.  To  believe  in  man 
is  an  indispensable  requisite  to  a  proper  con- 
ception of  Deity.  Of  course  we  do  nol  mean  to 
deny  the  doctrine  of  human  depravity;  but  we 
do  think  that  Foster's  views  of  man's  nature, 
whether  as  exhibited  in  individual  character  or 
in  collective  society,  are  far  too  stem  and  harsh. 
We  would  as  soon  judge  of  an  assembly  of  living 
men  and  women  from  a  book  of  anatomical 
sketches,  as  of  the  true  character  of  the  world 
from  Foster's  pictures.  Earth  is  not  the  combi- 
nation of  hell  and  chaos  which  he  represents  it 
to  be.  Men  are  not  the  pigmy  fiends,  Lillipu- 
tians in  intellect,  Brobdignagians  in  crime,  from 
whose  society  he  shrinks  in  loathing,  and  the  tie 
connecting  himself  with  whom  he  would  cut  in 
sunder  if  he  could.  The  past  history  of  society 
is  not  that  dance  of  death,  that  hideous  proces- 
sion of  misery  and  guilt  toward  destruction,  which 
paints  itself  on  the  gloomy  retina  of  his  eye.  We 
protest,  in  the  name  of  our  fallen  but  human 
perishing,  but  princely  family,  against  such  libels 
as  Gulliver's  Travels  and  Foster's  entire  works. 
Were  such  statements  true,  we  see  no  help  for  it 
biit  an  act  of  universal,  simultaneous  suicide,  and 
a  giving  up  of  God's  creation,  on  the  part  of 
Adam's  sons,  as  a  bad  job.  What  a  fierce,  im- 
potent scowl,  he  continually  casts  upon  even  the 
innocent  amusements  of  the  race — such  as  chil- 
dren's balls,  social  parties — ^begrudging,  it  would 
iseem,  even  to  doomed  and  predestinated  crimi- 
nals, such  only  consolations  as  their  case  would 
admit  of.  More  cruel  than  the  ancient  cruci- 
fiers,  he  will  grant  no  stupifying'  nor  cheering 
draught  to  the  expiring  malefactor.  How  reluc- 
tant, too,  he  is  to  admit  any  moral  merit  (intel- 
lectual merit  he  is  always  ready  to  concede)  to 
those  who  differ  from  him  in  creed,  not,  perhaps, 
more  widely  than  he  is  found,  after  all,  to  difier 
from  the  rest  of  the  Christian  world  !  How  he 
prowls,  like  a  hyena,  round  the  bedsides  of  dying 


sceptics,  though  repeatedly  owning  himself  so  far 
a  sceptic,  to  drink  in  their  last  groans,  and  in- 
sult whether  the  calm  or  the  horror  of  their 
closing  hours;  staking  thus,  in  a  measure,  tho 
holy  cause  of  religion  upon  a  wretched  computa- 
tion of  dying  beds,  upon  the  pro's  and  con's  of 
the  expressions  of  disease,  delirium,  and  despair — 
a  task  fit  enough  for  a  contributor  to  the  Metho- 
disi*8  MagoLxiney  but  unworthy  of  a  spirit  liko 
Foster's.  And  how  slow  to  admit  any  degree  of 
interest,  or  of  poetry,  or  of  grandeur,  in  those 
colossal  faiths  which  have  ruled  for  ages  the  great 
majprity  of  mankind! — an  absurdity  as  great  as 
though  one  were  to  go  about  to  deny  the  lustre 
of  the  serpent's  eyes,  because  his  breath  was 
poison,  or  the  beauty  of  the  tiger *s  skin,  because 
his  drink  was  blood.  And,  then,  by  what  a 
safety-valve  ho  does  escape  from  the  conse- 
quences of  his  fatalism,  by  supposing  a  general 
jail-delivery  of  criminals,  who,  by  his  own  show- 
ing, are  no  more  guilty  than  the  avalanche  which 
destroys  the  Alpine  traveller,  or  the  sandy  columu 
which  whelms  the  wanderer  in  the  desert ! 

After  all  this,  it  may  seem  paradoxical  to 
assert  that  we  think  Foster  an  amiable  man.  He 
was  so,  undoubtedly,  if  universal  testimony  can 
be  credited;  but  he  was  a  slave,  in  the  first  place, 
to  unsettled  doubts,  and,  ultimately,  to  a  partial 
and  inconsistent  system,  as  well  as,  throughout 
all  his  life,  to  a  gloomy  temperament  which 
clouded  his  native  disposition.  His  genius  re- 
minds us  of  the  moon,  but  of  the  moon  turned 
into  blood,  forced,  against  her  nature,  into  a 
lowering,  portentous  aspect — ^no  longer  the  still, 
calm  mistress  of  the  night,  but  a  meteor  of  wrath 
and  fear,  emitting  at  best  a  gloomy  smile,  and 
furnishing  a  light,  fit  only  to  guide  the  footsteps 
of  murderers,  and  preside  at  the  assignations  of 
ghosts.  We  turn,  now,  gladly  frt>m  these  objec- 
tions to  remark  some  interesting  peculiarities  in 
Foster's  character  and  intellect,  as  evinced  in 
his  Memoirs,  Correspondence,  and  Articles  in 
the  JEclectic  Review,  We  notice,  first,  his  genc- 
rosity  and  width  as  a  critic.  Narrow  as  a  moral 
judge,  he  is,  as  a  critic  of  authors  and  books, 
entirely  the  reverse.  He  sympathises  with  aU 
genuine  excellence.  This  alone  proves,  we  think, 
his  superiority  to  Hall.  Hall,  we  fear,  had  littlo 
admiration  for  other  writers  beyond  a  very  few, 
either  inferior  to,  or  cognate  with  himself.  His 
treatment  of  Coleridge,  for  instance,  would  bo 
insufferably  insolent,  were  it  not  ludicrously  ab- 
surd. Having  never  taken  the  trouble  to  master 
so  much  as  the  language  in  which  Coleridge 
thought,  his  verdict  on  him  is  as  worthless  as  a 
plain  English  scholar^s  were  upon  the  metres  of 
Pindar.  To  modern  poetry,  too,  and  all  its 
miracles,  he  was  notoriously  indifferent.  Byron 
he  never  read,  an  omission  as  contemptible  as 
though  he  had  not  gone  forth  to  see,  and  at 
which  the  whole  species  were  gazing,  a  comet 
which  had  made  itself  visible  at  noonday.  Words- 
worth and  Southey  he  habitually  maligned.  Now, 
all  this  may  seem  very  great  to  such  fawn- 
ing parasites  as  the  late  Dr.  Balmer,  who 
has  carefully  recorded  it  in  a  bit  of  BoswcUism 
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ke  contribated  to  his  remams,  but  seems  superla- 
tiTely  nnvorthy  of  sach  a  man  as  Hall.  Foster, 
on  the  oilier  hand,  is  a  genial  and  a  generous 
fnuser,  of  much  beneath,  mach  on  a  lerel,  and 
miwh  aboTo  hia  own  mark.  He  has  a  kind  word 
to  say  for  poor  Cottle  and  his  Fall  of  Cambria. 
He  is  enthusiastic  in  his  admiration  of  Hall, 
Chslmers,  Fox,  Grattan,  Corran,  Tooke,  &c. 
Coleridge  is  the  god  of  his  idolatry,  and  bitterly 
does  he  deplore  his  miserable  habits.  Of  a  trans- 
cendent dramatic  work  (conld  it  be  Cain  or  the 
Cenci  ?)  he  says,  "  I  was  nerer  so  fiercely  carried 
off  by  Pegasus  before — the  follow  neighed  as  he 
swended."  All  works  he  seems  to  have  judged, 
not  by  any  arbitrary  canon  of  his  own,  or  of  others' 
establishment,  but  by  the  impulse  giyen  to  his 
own  mind,  the  stir  of  respondent  strength,  whether 
in  contradiction  or  consent,  awakened  within  him, 
and  the  joy  which  they  had  the  power  to  spread 
orer  his  melancholy  spirit,  like  sunshine  surpris- 
ing a  sullen  tarn  into  smiles. 

We  notiee  in  these  volumes  numerous  evidences 
of  Foster's  romantic  tendencies.  He  was  a  lover 
of  solitary  and  moonlight  walks.  "  In  Chiches- 
ter there  is  still  a  chapel,  where  the  well-worn 
bricks  of  the  aisles  exhibit  the  traces  of  his  soli- 
tary pacings  to  and  fro  by  moonlight."  In  all 
bcsatifol  and  majestic  scenes  he  invariably  lost 
bimself,  as  men  do  in  the  mazes  of  a  wood.  Re- 
Tcrie  was  his  principal  luxury,  and  became  his 
darling  sin.  In  combating  the  romantic  ten- 
dency in  one  of  his  essays,  he  is,  in  reality,  fight- 
ing with  himself ;  just  as  strange  to  tell,  the  ob- 
jectims  he  confutes  in  his  famous  sermon  on 
mbsions  reappear,  from  his  own  pen,  in  a  letter 
to  Harris,  written  years  afterwards.  In  a  former 
paper,  we  said,  **  Foster  fighting  with  a  fatalist, 
reminds  us  of  tiie  whole  ocean  into  tempest  tossed, 
to  waft  a  feather,  or  to  drown  a  fly."  Alas,  we 
mom  find  that  Foster  and  the  fatalist  were  forms 
of  the  same  mind,  and  that  the  fatalist  remains 
last  upon  the  field.  So,  having  shrived  himself 
of  his  original  romance,  by  writing  an  essay 
against  it,  the  old  nature  returned  with  double 
force  than  formerly,  and  was  in  him  to  his  dying 
day.  In  connexion  with  this,  we  notice  the 
abandanee  and  beauty  of  his  natural  imagery. 
Xo  one  has  turned  to  more  account,  in  his  writ- 
ings, the  charms  of  nature,  and  particularly  the 
cTaaesoeiit  and  ghostly  glories  of  the  night,  the 
tints  of  moonlit  flowers,  the  colours  of  mid- 
night fields,  the  shadows  of  woods,  the  shapes  of 
nkocmtains  resting  against  the  stars,  all  the  fine 
gradstions  of  the  coming  on  of  evening,  all  the 
wandering  voices  of  the  darkness,  speaking  what 
in  the  day  they  seem  to  dare  not  do,  and  all  those 
**  solemn  meditations,"  as  peculiar  to  night  as  its 
celestial  fires  were  well  known  and  inexpressibly 
dear  to  the  soul  of  this  lonely  man.  In  his  use 
eC  inch  images,  we  observe  this  peculiarity. 
Some  men  surronnd  their  minds  with  them  un- 
eomtdouslyt  they  go  out  to  the  fields  without  one 
thosght  of  collecting  images  or  illustrations,  and 
yet  come  home  laden  with  them,  as  with  burs  or 
otiier  habage^  which  "we  unwittingly  gather  in 
^  woods,    Foatcr  goes  out  on  express  purpose 


to  find  them  as  if  he  were  a-nutting ;  looks  at 
every  object  with  this  question,  how  can  I  employ 
you  in  the  expression  of  truth  ?  and  returns  tri- 
umphant with  a  thousand  analogies.  This,  we 
think,  has  somewhat  afiected  the  naturalness  and 
fireedom  of  his  imagery.  We  should  prefer,  had 
he  allowed  the  beauties  of  nature  to  slide  into  his 
soul,  and  to  blend  with  his  thoughts — 

"  Like  some  sweet  beguiling  melody; 
So  sweet,  we  know  not  we  are  listening  to  if 

Another  phase  of  this  romantic  tendency  was 
his  extreme  attachment  to  the  society  of  culti- 
vated females,  and  the  conception  he  formed  of 
the  married  life  as  the  panacea  of  his  ills.  In 
such  company  he  laid  aside  the  monk,  and  bo- 
came  all  gentleness  and  good  humour.  It  acted 
like  a  spell  upon  him,  to  soothe  his  most  unquiet 
feelings,  and  to  lay  for  a  season  his  darkest 
doubts.  It  roused,  too,  the  faculties  of  his  mind, 
and  he  never  was  half  so  eloquent,  neither  in  his 
writings,  nor  in  the  pulpit,  nor  in  the  company  of 
his  co-mates  in  intellect,  Anderson  and  Hall,  as 
when  with  the  evening  shadows,  or  the  first  moon- 
beams stealing  into  the  room,  he  discoursed  to 
"  fascinating  females,'*  who  could  understand  as 
well  as  listen,  and  feel  as  well  as  understand,  of 
the  "  feelings  and  value  of  genius,"  or  of  topics 
dearer  and  nobler  still,  while  it  seemed,  in  his 
own  beautiful  words,  "  as  if  the  soul  of  Eloisa 
pervaded  all  the  air."  Such  moments  he  re- 
lished with  the  intensest  gratification;  they 
seemed  to  him  foretastes  of  Paradise,  and  of 
the  society  of  angels,  and  he  might  well  say  that 
they  should  never  be  '*  forgotten."  Out  of  thoso 
'*  fascinating  females"  he  selected  one  almost  a 
duplicate  of  himself — equally  intellectual,  equally 
well-informed,  equally  pious,  and  equally  op- 
pressed with  the  tremendous  darkness  of  this 
dark  economy.  It  was  like  the  marriage  of  two 
moonlit  clouds  in  the  silent  sky !  To  this  lady 
(Miss  Maria  Snooke— Phoebus,  what  a  name!) 
he  addressed  his  first  celebrated  essays.  From 
her  society  he  expected  much  happiness.  On  the 
eve  of  the  marriage,  he  met,  he  tells  us,  **tho 
snow-drops  and  other  signs  and  approaches  of 
the  spring,  with  a  degree  of  interest  which  has 
never  accompanied  any  former  vernal  equinox." 
And  his  expectations  seem  to  have  been  abun- 
dantly fulfilled.  After  many  happy  years  of  in- 
tercourse, and  latterly,  on  her  part,  much  sevcro 
sufiering,  she  died,  leaving  him  less  to  regret  her 
loss  than  to  grieve  that  their  spirits  had  not  en- 
tered together  within  that  mighty  veil  which  had 
so  long  tantalised  and  saddened  both. 

*'  The  living  are  not  envied  of  the  dead."  But 
how  often  are  the  dead  envied  of  the  living!  And 
no  one  ever  felt  this  solemn  envy  more  than 
Foster.  We  can  conceive  him  kneeling  in  char- 
nel  houses,  and  praying  their  ashes  to  break 
silence  and  speak  out.  We  can  conceive  him 
crying  aloud  amid  the  midnight  hills  for  some 
wandering  spirit  of  the  departed  to  render  up  tho 
secret.  And  as  friend  after  fnend  dropped  away 
into  the  silent  land,  this  impatient  eagerness 
strengthened,  and  almost  amounted  to  a  feeling 
that  thoso  he  loved  wore  bound  to  come  back  and 
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rellcye  his  harroving  anxieties.  And  it  shook 
him  with  the  yery  agony  of  desire  when  the  wife 
of  his  bosom  and  of  his  soul — his  shadow  in  the 
other  sex,  whoso  doubts,  and  fears,  and  desires 
on  this  subject  were  the  counterpart  of  his  own — 
departed  first  within  the  veil.  We  can  image 
him  on  his  widowed  pillow  praying  for  and  strain- 
ing his  eyes  for  her  reappearance — less  to  see 
her  beloyed  face  once  more  than  to  hear  some 
authentic  tidings  of  the  shadowy  world.  But 
she,  too,  was  silent.  She,  too,  had  taken  the 
dread  oath  of  secrecy  which  all  the  dead  must 
take.  And  he  had  to  recur,  in  his  disappointed 
loneliness,  to  the  prospect  of  speedily  joining  her 
in  that  strange  company,  and  of  becoming  in  his 
turn  as  intelligent  and  as  unconmiunicatiyo  as 
she. 

This  supposition  is  the  less  extrayagant,  as  we 
find  from  these  memoirs  that  Foster  was  a  firm 
belioycr  in  apparitions,  and  in  all  the  other  de- 
partments of  what  this  enlightened  age — ^which 
has  discoyered  that  the  soul  of  man  is  a  secretion 
of  the  brain,  and  that  the  snail  is  groiA*ing  up  by 
slow  stages  to  the  Shakspeare  (and  we  suppose  the 
Sfaakspeare  to  the  Supreme  Ood! ) — calls  exploded 
superstitions.  He  grasped  at  eyery  line,  howeyer 
frail,  which  linked  him  to  the  spiritual  world.  If 
he  saw  not  yisions,  he  dreamt  dreams,  felt  pre- 
sentiments, shuddered  as  he  almost  called  up  to 
his  imagination  the  form  of  a  ghost.  This  **  folly 
of  the  wise, "  if  a  folly  it  be,  he  shared  with  many 
of  the  greatest  minds  of  the  age — with  Napoleon, 
Byron,  Coleridge,  and  Shelley,  who  all  felt  that 
there  were  some  things  in  heayen  and  earth  more 
than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophies.  In  Fos- 
ter these  feelings  did  not  amount  to  fears.  They 
were  rather  strong  yet  shuddering  desires  to  know 
the  best  or  the  worst  which  spiritual  beings  could 
toll,  or  intimate  about  that  state  of  future  exist- 
ence of  which  he  felt  that  Revelation  had  told  him 
little,  and  Nature  nothing  at  all.  From  the 
company  of  real  solid  sorrows,  and  of  men  whom 
he  deemed  "  earthly,  sensual,  deyilish,"  he  turned 
eagerly,  yet  pensively,  to  seek  communion  with 
the  spirits  of  the  departed;  but  even  these  sad 
companions  were  shy  to  him — they  mot  him  not 
in  his  solitary  walks,  and  in  all  his  wanderings 
he  was  "alone  with  the  Night." 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  melancholy  mus- 
ings and  romantic  tendencies,  Foster  was  a  keen, 
stern,  and  sarcastic  observer  of  men  and  manners 
— of  society  and  political  progress.  In  politics  he 
was  a  * '  Radical  and  something  more" — an  inde- 
pendent thinker,  despising  all  ties  of  party,  and 
standing  on  every  question  like  a  fourth  estate — 
one  who  could  sit  upon  the  ground  and  tell  strange 
stories  of  the  deaths  of  kings,  and  who  never  in 
one  instance  sacrificed  an  atom  of  the  right  to  an 
acre  of  the  expedient.  It  is  worth  while  reading 
in  this  work  his  musings,  as  of  a  separate  spirit, 
upon  the  public  transactions  of  his  day.  In  so- 
ciety, too,  he  sate  an  insulated  being,  whose 
silence  was  often  more  formidable  than  his  words. 
His  face,  even  when  he  spoke  not,  shone  a  quiet 
mirror  to  the  "  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  hearts" 
of  those  around  him,  and  he  came  away  with 


their  past  as  weU  as  present  history  aUently  in- 
scribed upon  his  mind.  His  conversational  sarcasm 
was  tremendous.  '*  Was  not  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander a  very  pious  man?"  "Very  pious,"  he 
answered  ;  '*  I  believe  he  said  grace  ere  he  swal- 
lowed Poland."  We  could  quote,  if  we  durst, 
unpublished  specimens  still  racier.  HaU  himself 
is  said  to  have  felt  somewhat  nervous  in  his  pre- 
sence when  in  this  mood.  And  there  is  a  floating 
rumour  of  a  meeting  between  him  and  Lord 
Brougham  on  some  educational  question,  in  which 
his  Lordship  came  off,  and  shabbily,  second  best. 

Foster's  indolence  has  been  offcen,  but,  we 
think,  unjustly,  condemned.  It  ought  rather 
to  be  deplored.  Unfurnished  with  a  regular 
training,  yet  furnished  with  an  exquisitely  sensi- 
tive taste,  early  "  danmed  to  the  mines"  of  hope- 
less professional  toil,  transferred  thence  to  the 
drudgery  of  writing  for  bread — never  gifted  with 
a  fluent  language  nor  a  rapid  pen — ^what  wonder 
that  he  found  composition  an  uflgracious  task,  or 
that  he  shrank  firom  it  with  a  growing  and  deep- 
ening disgust?  Our  surprise  is  that  he  wrote  so 
much,  and  not  that  he  wrote  so  little.  Latterly, 
but  for  an  overwhelming  sense  of  duty,  he  would 
not  have  written  at  all.  If  we  saw  a  giant, 
whose  arms  had  been  cut  ofl",  moving  in  impotent 
strength  his  bleeding  fragments,  who  would  not 
weep  at  the  spectacle  ?  In  such  mutilated  might 
sat  Foster  at  his  desk. 

His  Journal  and  Correspondence  contain  much 
attractive  and  interesting  matter.  His  letters, 
without  ease,  have  great  sincerity,  calm  discern- 
ment, disturbed  by  bursts  of  misanthropical  power, 
as  when  he  calls  for  a  tempest  of  fire  and  brim- 
stone upon  the  Russians,  on  their  invasion  of 
Poland,  and  a  perpetual  stream  of  sarcasm,  adds  a 
tart  tinge  to  the  whole.  His  Journal,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  rich  in  those  thoughts  which  pro- 
create thought  in  others — in  descriptions  of  na- 
tural objects  which  he  encountered  —  in  quiet 
sidelong  glances  into  human  character — in  the 
expression  of  gloomy  and  desolate  feelings,  and  in 
sudden,  momentaiT*,  and  timorous  glimpses  into 
deeper  abysses  of  thought  than  those  where 
his  spirit  usually  dwells.  How  grand  this,  for 
instance : — "  Argument  from  miracles  for  tho 
truth  of  the  Christian  doctrines.  Surely  it  is 
fair  to  believe  that  those  who  received  from 
heaven  superhuman  power,  received  likewise  su- 
perhuman wisdom.  Having  rung  the  great  bell 
of  the  universe,  the  sermon  to  follow  must  bo 
extraordinary."  Hear,  again,  this  criticism  on 
Burke  : — "  Burke's  sentences  are  pointed  at  the 
end — instinct  with  pungent  sense  to  the  last  syl- 
lable ;  they  are  like  a  charioteer's  whip,  which 
not  only  has  a  long  and  eiTcctive  lash,  but  cracks 
and  inflicts  a  still  smarter  sensation  at  the  end. 
They  are  like  some  serpents,  whose  life  is  said  to 
be  fiercest  in  the  tail. "  The  whole  Journal,  in- 
deed, is  a  repository  of  such  things. 

How  much  of  Foster's  originality  lay  in  his 
thoughts,  or  how  much  in  his  images,  or  how 
much  of  it  resulted  from  his  early  isolation  from 
suitable  books  and  kindred  minds,  we  stay  not  to 
inquire.     As  it  is,  we  have  in  his  works  tho  col- 
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UttM  tlioQgbts  of  a  powerful  mmd  that  has  liyed 
*  colVateraily  or  aside"  to  the  world — that  never 
fl&iU^red  &  popular  prejudice— that  never  bent  to 
&  popular  idol — that  never  deserted  in  the  dark- 
est hour  the  cause  of  liberty — that  never  swore  to 
the  Shibboleth  of  a  party — or,  at  least,  never 
kept  its  vow,  and  that  now  stands  up  before  ns 
slooe,  massive,  and  conspicuous,  a  mighty  and 
mvsterious  fragment,  the  Stonehenge  of  modem 
moralists.      Shall  we  inscribe  immortality  upon 
the  shitless  yet  sublime  structure  ?      He  who 
reared  it  seems,  from  the  elevation  he  has  now 
reached,  to  answer  No.      What  is  the  thing  you 
call  immortality  to  me,  who  have  clcffc  that  deep 
shadow  and  entered  on  this  greater  and  brighter 
btate  of  being  ? 

We  dare  not  say,  with  a  writer  formerly  quoted. 


that  to  **  Foster  the  cloud  has  now  become  the 
sun."  But  certainly  we  may  say  that  to  him, 
"  behold  the  darkness  is  past,  and  the  true  light 
now  shineth,"  if  not  in  its  noonday  effulgence,  yet 
at  least  in  its  mild  and  twilight  softness.  In  the 
night  he  dwelt,  and  although  the  visage  of  death 
may  not  have  been  to  him  the  glorious  luminary 
he  expected,  yet  is  it  not  much  that  the  night  is 
gone,  and  gone  for  ever  ?  We  take  our  leave  of 
him  in  his  own  words — **  *  Paid  the  debt  of 
nature.'  No  ;  it  is  not  paying  a  debt,  it  is  rather 
like  bringing  a  note  to  a  bank  to  obtain  solid  gold 
in  exchange  for  it.  In  this  case  you  bring  this 
cumbrous  body,  which  is  nothing  worth,  and 
which  you  could  not  wish  to  retain  long,  you  lay 
it  down  and  receive  for  it,  from  the  eternal  trea> 
surcs,  liberty,  victory,  knowledge,  rapture." 
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The  courteous  reader  never  perhaps  had  the 
{notification  of  being  infeft  and  seized — m  propria 
persotuM^  that  is;  or,  as  the  old  title  deeds  express 
it,  '  *•  personaUy  present  and  accepting  of  the  same" 
— ^invested,  with  all  the  formality  of  **  earth  and 
j>tan€,''  as  a  feudal  vassal.    We  make  the  assump- 
tion the  more  readily,    because,  amongst  some 
glimmerings  of  common   sense,  our  Legislature 
have  seen  fit,  within  these  last  two  years,  not  to 
abolish  (that  would  be  too  much  to  expect!)  but 
to  shuffle  away  out  of  sight  this  unmeaning  relic 
of  Gothic  barbarism.    W^e  allude  to  tho  Act  8  and 
9  Victoria,  cap.  38 — **  An  Act  to  simplify  tho  form 
and  diminish  the  expense  of  obtaining  infeftmcnt 
in  heritable  property  in  Scotland" — ^which  received 
the  Royal   assent  21st   July,   1845.     This   act, 
vhich,  at  tho  eleventh  hour,  reduced  the  opera 
ftria  of  infeftment  ui  the  light  of  day  to  a  kind 
of  pantomime,  quite  as  ridiculous,  done  darklings 
in  a  lawyer's  back  shop,  may  be  accepted  as  an 
instalment  of  simplification  in  heritable  investi- 
tures, although  it  was  certainly  making  two  bites 
of  a  cherry  to  retain  this  shadow  of  a  shade,  as 
if  to  show  the  acme  of  unmeaningness  to  which 
symbols,  forms  and  ceremonies  might  be  degraded ! 
Our  own  experiences  in  the  honour  of  being  ' '  infeft 
and  seized"  are  by  no  means  great ;  yet  some- 
times dim  reminiscences  of  having  accidentally 
officiated  as  a  Provost  or  Bailie,   in   carrying 
through  this  stupid  old  farce,  force  back  their 
comi^dities  on  our  mind.     There  we  were,  "of 
and  upon  the  ground"  of  the  premises!     There, 
too,  was  the  quaint  old  Notary  Public,  adjusting 
his  gold  spectacles  to  peruse  the  titled  backs  of  the 
Dispoations,  or  Precepts,  which  were  about  to  be 
made  effectual ;  and  his  instrumentary  witnesses, 
junior  clerks,  or  apprentices,  stood  bye,  to  attest 
tlie  momentoQS  procedure,  with  lugubrious  gravity. 
Wc  have  said,  we  have  officiated — say  it  were  as 
"Bailie,  in  that  part  especially  constituted  "  for,  and 
in  place  ot,  the  grantor  of  the  deed,  in  an  eternal 
bkak  line^  never  destined  to  be  filled  up.     But 
vhere  toGnd  a  Procurator?     There  is  Saunders 


MacDrewthie,  dragged  away  from  his  forge  for 
the  purpose!       Now,   if  it  had  happened  that 
Saunders  was  to  be  made  a  Bailie,  the  honour  and 
glory  of  the  thing  would  have  added  a  cubit  to  his 
stature.     But  the  dry  man  of  law  and  parchment, 
forcing  a  semi-complacent  smile,  exclaims,  "  come 
awa',  man,  an'  ack  as  Procurator" — only  Pro- 
curator!    lie  first  hands   the  deeds,  with  duo 
pomposity,  to  the  Procurator,  who  looks  at  them 
suspiciously  for  a  moment,  and  then  re-delivers 
them,  as  directed,  to  the  Notary.     The  Notary 
next  proceeds  deliberately  to  describe  to  the  per- 
sons present  the  nature  of  the  deeds,  taking  care 
to  show  that  they  amount  to  a  conveyance  of  "  All 
and  Whole* 'the  subjects  particularly  described,  and 
contain  either  an  original  precept  of  sasine,  or  the 
right,  by  aseignationj   to  a  former  unexhausted 
precept.     This  done,  and  the  precept  of  sasine 
formally  read  over,  tho  worthy  Notary  directs  the 
Bailie  to  scratch  up  from  the  ground  (if  there 
should  happen  to  bo  none  milder  than  paving 
stones,  no  matter)  earth  and  stone,  with  a  handful 
of  grass  or  straw,  for  the  teinds,  if  any.     These 
precious  symbols  are  delivered  by  the  Bailie  to 
Saunders,   **as  Procurator  foresaid,"  very  much 
to  Saunders's  astonishment  and  perplexity.  What 
to  do  with  them  he  seems  utterly  at  a  loss,  till 
observing  the  Notary's  hand  in  his  breeches  pocket, 
he  throws  them  away,  in  expectation  of  a  forth- 
coming shilling,  wherewith  to  appease  his  thirst. 
The  shilling,  however,  is  destined  for  no  such  pur- 
pose.     **  Noo,  Saunders,"  says  the  Notary,  **  tak' 
instruments  in  my  hands."     Saunders  takes  up 
the   shilling  mechanically — so  far  his  course   is 
clear;  but  the  notion  of  returning  it  again  into  the 
Notary's  hands  is  quite  beyond  his  comprehension. 
To  complete  the  ceremony,  however,  it  must  be 
done.     Thus  would  a  Notary,  in  good  practice, 
run  through  dozens  of  similar  scenes  before  sunset 
of  an  odd  Saturday;  and,  on  the  strength  of  them, 
proceed  to  prepare  instruments  of  sasine,  recording 
the  important  facts,  which  instruments  were  after- 
wards registered,  at  an  enormous  expense,  in  re- 
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gistcrs  appointed  for  tho  pui'pose,  and  that  perhaps 
after  tho  principal  deed,  of  which  theso  samo  in- 
struments are  slavish  recapitulations,  had  itself 
been  recorded  in  some  other  register,  and  a  stamped 
extract  of  it  recorded  for  use.  With  regard  to  the 
ceremony  itself,  taking  it,  as  we  have  done,  in  its 
simplest  form,  it  is  not  a  little  astoniBhing  to  think 
that  it  should  have  surriyed  till  the  19th  century. 
That  a  rude  people  should  set  up  a  stone  as  the 
memorial  of  a  covenant,  that  they  should  even 
lick  each  others*  thumbs,  hand  over  hasp  and  staple, 
earth  and  stone,  grass  or  com,  mill  hoppers  or 
money  symbols,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  where  ignorance 
of  letters  might  be  too  good  and  too  common  an 
excuse  for  attempting  visibly  to  impress  the  nature 
of  transactions  upon  byestandors  called  on  to  wit- 
ness them.  But  not  now,  when  the  object  is  to 
mark,  by  seme  distinct  record,  the  right  of  owner- 
ship, can  it  be  possible  to  give  in  to  mummeries 
like  these.  Accordingly,  we  regard  the  recent 
act  of  simplification,  which  has  resolved  them  into 
nonentities,  and,  in  this  enhanced  form  of  absur- 
dity, retained  them,  as  (he  strongest  possible 
argument  and  illustration  of  the  propriety  of 
abolishing  every  fragment  of  these  unmeaning 
foi-ms. 

The  Act  provides — That  it  shall  be  no  longer 
necessary  to  proceed  to  the  lands  at  all,  it  being 
now  sufficient  to  produce  to  the  Notary  the  war- 
rant, or  precept  of  sasine,  and  relative  writs.  But 
the  instrument,  though  in  a  slightly  abbreviated 
form,  is  still  retained,  and  must  be  signed  by  the 
Notary  and  witnesses,  and  recorded  as  heretofore. 
Nay,  the  whole  circumlocution  of  the  old  form 
may  still  be  retained,  it  being  equally  valid  with 
the  shorter  form  permitted  by  tho  act.  Need  we 
say  which  of  the  two  it  is  probable  legal  caution, 
if  not  cupidity,  will  generally  prefer?  Instru- 
ments of  this  nature  are  to  take  effect  as  formerly, 
from  the  date  of  recording;  and  preference,  in  a 
competition  of  rights,  from  priority.  A  defect  in 
the  instrument  or  record  does  not  vitiate  tho  right, 
as  formerly,  as  it  is  competent  to  make  a  new 
record,  which  is  effectual  from  its  dato.  There 
are  forms  provided  by  the  act  both  for  precept  and 
instrument;  and  the  precepts  from  Chancery  are 
now  directed  to  any  Notary  Public,  instead  of  offi- 
cials, although  it  nullifies  the  precept  should  it  not 
be  recorded  at  the  first  Whitsunday  or  Martinmas 
after  its  date ;  and  a  new  one  must  be  purchased ! 
the  duties  and  casualties  of  course  being  paid  be- 
fore the  precept  is  issued;  and  fees,  regulated  by 
the  Court  of  Session,  are  to  be  taken  by  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  allowed  to  Sheriffs  of  counties  duntiff 
the  existence  of  the  present  interests.  The  act 
altogether  is  tremulous  with  timidity;  it  professes 
not  to  alter  the  form  of  cognition  and  sasine  within 
burghs,  yet  permits  their  efficacy  if  attested  by  the 
Town  Clerk,  as  a  Notary,  with  his  witnesses, 
whether  tho  delivery  of  the  symbols  be  on  the 
ground,  or  udthinthe  Council  Chamber,  by  delivery 
of  a  pen.  Those  instruments  by  which  the  actual 
use  of  property  is  made  to  revert  to  the  feudal 
superior,  termed  instruments  ad  remanentiam,  are 
to  remain  unaltered,  with  the  option  of  dispensing 


with  the  long  Latin  docquet  of  the  Notary,  and 
may  be  accepted  by  the  superior,  his  agent,  or 
commissioner.  Instruments  of  resignation  in  fa- 
vorem—a,  form  of  investiture  by  which  property  is 
given  up  to  the  superior  for  the  purpose  of  his 
giving  it  back  again:  this  game  of  battledore  and 
shuttlecock,  one  of  the  most  expensive  forms  of 
feudal  investiture,  is  so  far  abolished  that  it  is 
declared  by  this  act,  that  the  deduction  of  titles 
prescribed  by  the  act  1693  may  now  be  made  in 
the  charter  of  resignation.  It  is  still  a  question 
why  the  titles  should  behove  to  be  traced  back, 
perhaps  to  the  origin  of  the  feu — ^perhaps  only  to 
the  last  entry  with  the  superior — at  all;  or  why 
the  approbation  of  the  superior,  who  has  parted 
with  the  real  interest  in  the  property,  deriving 
from  it  only  certain  dues  and  casualties,  which  are 
of  the  nature  of  a  burden  on  it,  and  nothing  else, 
should  be  required  by  law  to  confirm  tho  right  of 
the  real  owner  ?  Tho  original  object  was,  doubt- 
less, to  compel  feudal  vassals  to  resort  back  to  tho 
superior  from  time  to  time  for  re-investiture,  in 
such  a  way  as  that  he  might  have  the  power  of 
invalidating  their  titles,  unless  his  dues  and  casu- 
alties were  paid  up.  But  the  evil  did  not  en<l 
here  ;  for  the  law  agent  of  the  superior — as,  for 
instance,  the  Town  Clerks  in  burghs,  and  tho 
Edinburgh  Writers  to  the  Signet,  who  happen  to 
act  for  Lords  of  the  soil^-derived  from  this  feudal 
custom  the  right  of  also  exacting  heavy  penalties 
from  tho  unfortunate  vassal,  .in  the  shape  of  tho 
regulatisn  fees  for  preparing  the  requisite  deeds. 
Nor  is  this  all,  since  another  lawyer  behoves, 
generally,  to  be  employed  to  put  the  deeds  in  a  fit 
shape  to  go  before  the  superior's  agent;  for,  it  may 
not  be  easy  to  explain  to  many,  that  a  doul>ie 
course  of  feudal  holding  is  regularly  carried 
through  a  proper  progress  of  Scotoh  title  deeds. 
The  subtlety  of  the  law  has  beautifully  contrived 
to  distinguish  feudal  holdings  into  holdings  a  m^ 
vel  de  me — tho  one  being  holdings  immediately 
under  the  superior,  the  other  (though  tho  moro 
honest  of  the  two)  being  called  base  holdings,  just 
because  they  occur  in  the  natural  transmission  of 
tho  right  and  use  of  property  from  one  real  owner, 
or  vassal,  to  another.  It  thus  becomes  incumbent 
on  the  holder  of  property  to  have  an  agent  of  his 
own,  to  prepare  and  complete  his  rights  by  the 
base  tenure;  and  yet,  for  all  this,  ho  must,  from 
time  to  time,  go  also  to  the  agent  of  tho  superior 
for  a  confirmation  of  these  rights,  and  a  renewal 
of  the  original  tenure,  which  can  only  be  obtained 
on  the  payment  of  heavy  compositions,  dues,  and 
fees. 

We  have  not  the  most  remote  intention  of  sug- 
gesting that  superiorities  should  be  shorn  of  their 
casualties,  which,  however  questionable  in  their 
origin,  have  gained,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  the  cha- 
racter of  private  rights — rights  of  property  and  of 
acknowledged  value — and  which  may  have  been 
transnutted,  for  value,  firom  hand  to  hand.  But, 
when  questions  affecting  so  deeply  men's  enjoy- 
ment of  property,  as  the  question  of  its  emancipa- 
tion from  the  trammels  of  absurd  and  oppressive 
forms,  emerge  into  discussion,  we  cannot  help 
looking  back  to  the  origin  and  growth  of  feudalism 
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Itself,  to  flee  whether  the  germs  of  such  exactions 
be  really  tolerated  by  the  genius  of  that  institution  ? 
And  we  oonfeas  that,  in  tho  free  aUodial  fonns  of 
the  first  partition  of  conquered  lands,  where  the 
piiTite  aoldier,  thoagh  he  shared  far  less  a  portion 
than  the  benefiesor  royal  demeane  of  his  lord,  was 
a  freeholder,  independent  of  every  obligation  save 
that  of  rendering  personal  service  in  defiance  of  the 
eommimity  to  which    he    belonged,  we  can  see 
nothing  of  them.      £Ten  in  the  subinfeudation  of 
the  benefices  of  the  great  lords  to  feudal  tenants — 
orm  the  Roman  ^EknphyteuM^  on  which  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  baaed — there  is  scarcely  room  for 
them.      But  feadalism  was  a  thing  of  gradual 
growth ;  and  the  power  of  the  over-lords  to  afford 
protection  of  a  land    which  the  modem  vassal 
ndther  needs  nor  claims  may  have  rendered  the 
ancient  holder  willing  and  anxious  to  compensate 
the  nperior  with  casualties  at  every  renewed  re- 
eeption  into  his  protection.     The  vassal  then  had 
his  (gmd  pro  quo.      And  it  is  the  strangest  thing 
that  the  nineteenth  century  should  still  be  paying 
the  same,  or  greater,  exactions  than  the  ninth, 
without  anything  like  a  similar  return.     As  we 
have  remarked,  however,  the  shape  these  claims 
sflecting  property  at  length  have  taken  is  substan- 
tially that  of  heritable  burdens;  and,  therefore, 
there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said.     Tho  property- 
holder  found  his   ''tenement"  affected  by  these 
boFdens;  he  was  aware  of  them,  and  he  must  pro- 
vide lor  them. 

The  wisdom  of  the  Legislature  has  also  been 
manifested  in  an  act  which  passed  dOth  June, 
1845,  8  and  9  Victoria,  c.  dlr-«<  An  Act. to  facili- 
tate the  transmission  and  extinction  of  heritable 
securities  for  debt  in  Scotiand."  This  was  a  glo- 
rioos  opportnnity  to  have  struck  a  blow  at  an 
intolerable  grievance.  But  it  was  lost.  The  act 
is  a  regular  tdwn  imbdU  sine  ietu.  The  right  to 
heritable  securities,  constituted  by  infeftment,  may 
indeed  be  transmitted  according  to  a  form  given 
m  a  schedule  appended  to  the  act,  which,  being 
recofded,  is  equivalent  to  sasine  and  full  entry; 
and  the  absurd  practice  of  recording  the  whole 
deed  is  dispensed  with  in  cases  where  the  assig- 
natioo  is  only  part  of  a  deed,  for  other  purposes, 
it  being  sufficient  to  state  the  nature  of  the  deed. 
The  person  on  whose  property  money  is  borrowed 
may  now  invest  the  heritable  creditor's  heir  by  a 
of  acknowledgment,  that  being  declared  suffi- 
When  the  heritable  creditor  finds  it  neces- 
to  adjudge  the  property,  he  may  complete  his 
title  by  simply  recording  the  abbreviate  of  adjudi- 
cation (a  deeiee  of  court)  in  the  register  of  sasines. 
The  act  also  provides  that  an  heir,  served  and 
retoored,  or  general  disponee,  may  complete  his 
title,  witiioot  going  to  the  superior,  by  a  notarial 
instmment  taken  out  and  recorded  in  terms  of  the 
set: — ^Documents  compete  for  preference,  accord- 
icg  to  the  date  of  their  registration:  a  form  is 
cppobtted  f6r  discharging  securities ;  although 
^^^09  v  also  a  ebuiae  saying  there  is  nothing  to 
pe^^mibenaeoitbe  old  forms;  and  another  clause 
'pedaBj preaerviBg  to  Town  Clerks  their  accus- 
tmedkes!  InalltbiB  there  is  a  saving,  so  far, 
oftbecncermnouB  expense  to  which  an  heritable 


debtor  was  exposed;  for  on  him  really  fell  the 
cost  of  the  cumbrous  and  unwieldy  transmissions 
of  the  verbose  heritable  security,  and  of  the  long- 
winded  discharge  by  which  alone  he  could  ex- 
tinguish it  But  why  not  go  to  the  root  of  the 
upas  tree  that  thus  spreads  its  poisonous  shade 
over  the  fi*ee  use  of  capital  sunk  in  heritable  pro- 
perty ?  Why  not  simplify  down  to  a  form,  short 
and  simple  as  a  commercial  bill  of  exchange,  the 
mere  money  traneoGtum  of  a  loan  with  heritablo 
security? 

We  do  not,  and  cannot,  see  why,  along  with  as 
many  words  as  wiU  distinctiy  describe  a  piece  of 
property,  heritable  transmissions  should  not  be 
simply  effected  by  a  writing  of  hand,  saying,  <*  I, 
A  B,  sell,  or  give,  or  hand  over  in  security,  to 
C  D,  my  said  property."  In  the  several  chap- 
ters of  legislation  which  we  have  laid  before  the 
reader,  there  is  an  obscure  approach  to  this,  espe- 
cially in  the  last  It  is  most  ridiculous  to  say 
that  a  ceremony  which  has  become  too  useless  to 
perform,  like  the  reigning  ceremony  of  infeftment, 
is  still  to  be  perpetuated  in  dumb  show,  and  that 
when  the  virtue  has  so  far  gone  out  of  the  earth 
and  stone,  apen  may  be  substituted  for  the  symbol, 
while  yet  an  instrument  recording  that  bit  of 
mummery  must  be  formally  drawn  up,  and  for- 
mally recorded.  All  that  common  sense  seems  to 
require  is  a  single  original  document,  along  with 
a  simple  record  of  that  document;  and  an  attempt 
at  this  is  actually  evident  in  tho  act  for  sim- 
plifying the  transmission  of  heritable  securities. 
Formerly  everything  was  done  by  a  lengthened 
deed  upon  ad  valorem  and  other  stamps  ;  and  the 
different  deeds  were  backed  each  by  an  instrument 
of  sasine,  tediously  recorded  at  length.  At  last 
came  the  prolix  discharge,  religiously  reciting  over 
again  almost  all  the  verbiage  of  the  se.veral  deeds ; 
and  behoving  to  be  lengthUy  recorded  in  its  turn. 
All  this  could  not  but  entail  heavy  expense  upon 
property,  yet  not  the  smallest  sum  could  be  bor- 
rowed, even  for  the  purpose  of  improvements, 
without  much  or  most  of  these  implied  charges 
being  incurred.  The  new  law  narrows  the  double 
array  of  deed  and  instrument  down  to  a  single 
one,  somewhat  shortens  the  forms  of  transmission, 
and  greatly  reduces  the  process  of  recording  ;  but 
it  neither  provides,  as  it  might  have  done,  for 
simplifying  the  original  constitution  of  the  debt, 
nor  does  it  prune  the  branches  it  actually  touches 
so  unsparingly  as  it  might 

It  is,  however,  just  as  possible  to  effect  the  whole, 
as  a  part,  of  this  reformation.  Tho  principle  of  a 
change  in  the  transmission  of  heritable  rights  in- 
volves that  of  a  change  in  their  constitution;  and, 
sooner  or  later,  the  conveyance  of  property  in  Scot- 
land must  come  to  what  we  say — to  a  simplo 
acknowledgment  of  a  sale  or  a  gift,  in  cases  of 
absolute  alienation-— and  to  the  brief  commercial 
form  of  a  bill  upon  the  property,*  in  cases  of 
heritable  security.  The  records  are  the  only  ele- 
ment in  our  cumbrous  and  complicated  system 
which  we  cannot  dispense  with.     Patent  and  open 


•  Why  not  a  Bill  of  Property,  as  well  as  a  Bill  of  Lading, 
or,  for  that  matter,  a  Bill  of  Exchange  ? 
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to  all  the  world,  thoy  advertise  every  purchaser, 
or  lender,  of  his  safety,  in  effecting  any  proposed 
investment.  And  it  has  heen  often  said  that 
England,  for  the  sake  of  possessing  such  records  of 
everything  affecting  heritage,  would  submit  to  all 
the  feudal  forms  she  long  ago  so  nobly  repudiated. 
That,  however,  were  far  too  great  a  price  to  pay. 
For  why  may  we  not  have  the  same  records — ^the 
same  facts  recorded  in  them — and  the  same  pur- 
poses subserved  by  them — ^at  a  far  shorter  expense 
of  words  and  money?  There  are,  however,  other 
trammels  upon  heritable  transmissions,  which  we 
hasten  to  consider. 

Few  great  changes  or  alterations,  even  for  good, 
are  ever  accomplished  unalloyed  with  evil ;  and 
insurrectionary  efforts,  in  particular,  to  redress  the 
grievances  of  a  people,  in  themselves  imply  dis- 
tracting convulsions ;  while  they  are  not  unfre- 
quently  followed  by  fiscal  inflictions,  for  which  the 
occasion  perhaps  gives  excuse,  opportunity,  or 
advantage.  Thus  the  English  poor  rates  are 
owing  to  the  Reformation,  and  the  stamp  duties 
to  the  Revolution.  The  Dutch  first  invented  this 
mode  of  taxation,  imposed  in  Holland  in  1624; 
although  the  vicesima  heriditatem,  the  twentieth 
penny  of  inheritances,  imposed  by  Augustus  on  the 
Romans,  is  an  earlier  example  of  taxation  on  the 
transference  of  property,  at  least  from  the  dead  to 
the  living.  Heritage,  supposed,  in  Scotland,  to  be 
exempt  from  such  taxation,  pays  it  only  at  another 
time  and  in  another  form,  as  in  the  numerous 
stamps  required  in  the  making  up  of  titles  to  pro- 
perty; and,  besides,  many  casualties  of  the  feudal 
law,  as  the  compositions  to  the  superior  for  the 
entry  of  heirs  (extending  also  to  strangers,  or  sin- 
gular successors)  are  exactly  of  this  nature.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  Adam  Smith  has  sarcastically  ob- 
served, that  ''there  is  no  act  one  government 
sooner  learns  of  another,  than  that  of  draining 
money  from  the  pockets  of  the  people;"  and,  to  say 
truth,  William  of  Orange  had  not  this  secret  of 
the  stamp  tax  to  learn,  coming  to  this  country 
from  Holland,  inasmuch  as  he  knew  it  well  before. 
Thus,  though  in  1671  taxes  were  first  imposed  in 
this  country  for  a  temporary  purpose,  and  on  a 
temporary  footing,  (as,  indeed,  what  tax,  from  the 
income  tax  backwards,  has  not  crept  in  on  tliis 
pretence?)  they  were  fairly  rivetted  and  fixed 
down  in  1693,  by  revision  under  the  Act  5,  William 
and  Mary,  c.  21.  The  stamp  duties  were  thence 
so  greatly  extended  as  ultimately  to  embrace  every 
instrument  recording  a  transaction  between  two 
individuals,  nay,  law  proceedings  themselves,  and 
every  document  used  in  a  court  of  justice !  The 
voluminous  stamp  acts  of  Britain  were  consolidated 
in  1815,  under  the  Act  56,  George  III.,  c.  184,  to 
which  schedules  of  them  are  annexed ;  but  law 
proceedings,  the  only  really  salutary  branch  of  the 
impost,  considering  that  it  must  have  acted  as  a 
damper  on  litigation,  although  it  was  certainly  a 
tax  upon  justice,  were  exempted  by  5,  George  IV., 
c.  51.  Subsequent  enactments  have  only  been 
for  the  purpose  of  assimilating  the  stamp  duties 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  stamp  duties  on  the  transmission  of  heri- 
table property  appear  to  us  to  be  at  variance  with 


almost  all  the  principles  of  taxation  so  admirably 
laid  down  by  Adam  Smith,  to  the  effect — 1st, 
That  the  subjects  of  every  state  ought  to  con- 
tribute towards  the  support  of  Government  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  proportion  to  their  respective 
abilities — that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  revenue 
which  they  respectively  enjoy ;  2dly,  That  the  tax 
which  each  individual  is  bound  to  pay  ought  to 
be  certain,  and  not  arbitrary.  The  time  of  pay- 
ment, the  manner  of  payment,  the  quantity  to  be 
paid,  ought  all  to  be  clear  and  plain  to  the  contri- 
butor and  evert/  other  person  ;  3dly,  That  every 
tax  ought  to  be  levied  at  the  time,  and  in  tho 
manner,  in  which  it  is  most  likely  to  take  out, 
and  keep  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people,  as  littlo 
as  possible,  over  and  above  what  it  brings  into  tho 
public  Treasury.  Now,  the  stamp  duties  violato 
the  first  of  these  three  principles,  by  their  inequa- 
lity of  pressure;  they  violate  the  second,  not  by 
any  uncertainty  on  the  taxation,  but  by  the  glorious 
uncertainty  of  the  law,  which  precludes  the  possi- 
bility of  a  plain  man  knowing  what  stamp  duties 
he  must  expend  to  render  titles  perfect;  and  thoy 
violate  the  third,  by  being  of  the  nature  of  a  manu- 
factured article  vended  by  the  €k)vemment,  and 
therefore  extracting  from  the  pockets  of  the 
people  much  more  than  fiinds  its  way  as  free  pro- 
ceeds into  the  Treasury. 

The  inequality  of  the  stamp  duties  is  very 
easily  proved  from  the  revenue  returns.  The  re- 
turns to  the  revenue  from  stamps  in  Scotland  arc 
next  in  amount  to  the  customs  and  excise,  or, 
rather,  excise  and  customs,  (for  the  '*  hateful  tax 
adjudged  by  wretches  hired  for  the  purpose,"  as 
Johnson  has  it,  is,  to  our  grief  we  say  it,  entitlo<l 
to  the  precedence,  being  equal  in  amount  to  twice 
the  customs  in  Scotland!)  So,  in  like  manner, 
the  stamp  returns  are  twice  as  heavy  as  tho 
assessed  taxes !  The  stamps,  however,  excepting 
for  the  last  two  years,  have  been  exhibiting  the 
suspicious  phenomenon  of  gradual  declension  ; 
and  that,  too,  along  with  an  unparalleled  rise  in 
the  value  of  real  property.  Thus,  the  stamp 
duties  in  Scotland  yielded — 

For  tho  year  ending  5th  Jan.   1841,     £555,402 

1«42,  _  549,385 

1843,  ^  534.i)0G 

1814,  ^  514,014 

„             1845,  _,  525,230 

There  may  be  two  causes  for  this  :  the  firsts  tho 
most  natural  consequence  of  a  severe  tax,  evasion. 
Smuggling  preceded  and  forced  on  the  different 
revisions  of  our  commercial  tariff;  and,  need, 
we  be  amazed,  that  if  men  could  risk  their  per- 
sons to  evade  one  branch  of  the  revenue,  they 
will  be  tempted  to  risk  their  property  to  evade 
another  ? .  The  course  is  desperate ;  and,  we  may 
depend  upon  it,  the  cause  of  desperate  courses  is 
always  severe.  lie  is  but  a  maladroit  lawyer, 
moreover,  who  does  not  know  how  to  save  a  stamp 
for  a  poor  client.  Tho  consequence  is,  no  doubt, 
generally  visited  back  on  the  evasion  at  an  after 
period.  Informal  rights  lead  to  endless  law  pleas, 
and  complicated,  as  well  as  expensive  legal  proce- 
dure, for  the  investiture  of  subsequent  heirs,  trus- 
tees, or  general  disponees ;   yet,  more  **  missive 
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lettera,"  ''minutes  o£  agreement,"  and  other  un- 
lUmped,  iiiTalid,    and    informal  documents,   are 
&brieated  for  the  eirasion  of  the  stamp  laws  than 
could  possibly  be  believed.     One  learned  Judge 
of  Session  was  reputed  to  hare  said,  that  he  looked 
with  an  instinctive    horror  into  any  progress  of 
titles  emanating  frona  the  city  of  Glasgow,  and  to 
hare  expressed  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  court 
ought  to  pass  an  act  of  sederunt  remitting  the 
faculty  of  Glasgow  back  in  a  body  to  the  conyey- 
ancing  dass !      Now,  there  are  ahundance  of  good 
conveyancers   in   practice    in  Glasgow;    hut  the 
business-like  spirit  of  the  place,  the  commercial 
spirit  of  the  people,  literally  compels  the  mutilation 
of  cumbrous  and  complicated  feudal  forms,  and 
the  laxity  which   prevails  in  heritahlo  transmls- 
sons  is  actually  dictated  by  public  opinion.  Many 
a  severe  lesson  has    been  taught  the  property- 
holders  of  Glasgow  upon  this  score;  and  yet  we 
hardly  think  a  single  forty  years'  '< progress"  of 
title  deeds,  altogether  destitute  of  a  flaw,  could  he 
produoed  at  this  moment  within  the  extended 
momctpality  of  **  the  largest  city  in  the  kingdom. " 
A  Hcondj  and  that  not  a  secondary  cause,  for 
the  diminution  of  revenue  from  stamps  in  Scot- 
land, unfortunately  exists,  which  is  no  less  illus- 
tratire  of  the  unequal  pressure  of  the  impost ;  for 
it  originates  in  the  inherent  evil  of  the  tax.     It 
is  this :  the  extinction  of  small  holdings,  and  their 
gradual  absorption  in  those  accumulating  masses 
of   capital  which   begin    to   create  the  glaring 
disparity  peculiar  to  the  age  hetwixt  different 
classes  in  the  country,  rendering  the  rich  so  very 
rich,  and  the    poor    so  vert/  poor.      When   we 
hint  at  such  accumulations  of  capital,  which,  to  a 
great  extent,  are  heritably  invested,  it  is  enough 
to  suggest  hov^  unequal  must  be  the  pressure  of 
the  stunp  laws,  when  the  enormous  advance  in 
valoe  of  real  property  within  the  kingdom,  when 
the  swelling  wealth,  power,  and  splendour  of  the 
suZZionotre,  with  his  gorgeous  dwellings  and  nume- 
rous tenements,  add  nothing  to  the  revenue.     The 
question,  like  all  stamp  law  questions,  is  but  one 
of  role  of  three.      If  the  lesser  aggregate  of  value 
in  real  property  give  so  much,  how  much  ought 
the  greater  aggregate  to  afford  ?  Instead,  however, 
of  how  much  morey  we  are  actually  constrained, 
as  the  &et  stands  on  the  revenue  tables,  to  ask  how 
much  less  revenue  flows  in  transmission-stamps 
from  the  increased  and  enhanced  value  of  real 
property !     How  is  this !     Simply  that  a  body  of 
poor  men  are  taxed  in  this  department  to  an  ex- 
tent greater  than'  a  body  of  rich  men,  though 
holding  sev^sl  times  the  value  in  property,  are 
taxed.     It  is  certainly  not  the  least  likely  that,  as 
die  vahie  at  stake  in  heritable  investiture  advances, 
evasion  of  the  l^al  formalities  increases.     Quite 
the  eontnuy.     Greater,  much  greater,  care  will 
he  exercised  in  the  matter  of  form,  and  less  demur 
he  made  on  the  score  of  cost,  the  higher  the  value 
of  Ae  property  becomes.     As  soon  as  a  field  or  a 
dvcOing  becomes  the  property  of  the  wealthy  man, 
*oA  qidts  the  hands  of  the  man  comparatively 
P(M)r,  the  legal  forma^  whether  in  abeyance  or  run 
^  tregidantrf  will  be  complied  with  and  discn- 
tsai^ed  at  KTUpulonsly  as  thoy  wore  before  ne- 


glected. That  moment  the  pofflo  or  pendicle  of 
the  cottier  becomes  part  of  the  lawn  or  approach 
to  the  cottage  omee  or  mansion  of  the  great;  so 
soon  as  the  rude  stone  and  lime  of  the  humble 
feuar  is  swept  away  by  the  building  speculator's 
grand  and  flaunting  array  of  shops,  the  "rights, 
titles,  and  securities  "  thereof  are,  to  a  certainty, 
one  and  all,  made  right, — the  unstamped  are 
stamped,  the  unentered  are  entered,  the  *' pro- 
gress'* is  perfected  to  the  very  last  tittle,  and  fully 
*■  *■  clothed  "  by  the  ceremony  of  possession,  i,  e,  sasine, 
and  infeftment,  earth  and  stone — ^we  beg  pardon 
— ^rather  by  the  **  make-believe"  of  an  absurdity 
in  its  dottage,  too  ridiculous  to  be  tolerated,  and  too 
antiquated  to  be  given  up,  and  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  henceforth  to  be  done,  amongst  other  deeds 
of  darkness,  in  the  back  slums  of  a  lawyer's  cham- 
ber. How,  therefore,  should  the  revenue  suffer,  if 
the  impost  of  stamps  wore  anything  like  equal  ? 
How  should  a  better  compliance  with  legal  forms 
injure  it,  while  the  stamps  are  charged  ad  valo^ 
rem?  Why,  *^there*s  the  rub."  The  stamps 
are  really  not  charged  €ui  valorem.  They  are 
ranged  upon  a  **  sliding  scale  "  inverted ;  so  that 
the  charge,  when  apparently  mounting  upwards, 
is  in  reality  sliding  downwards.  Everybody  is, 
however,  familiar  with  this;  everybody  knows 
that  the  law  acts  as  if — ^to  make  the  great  nabob, 
when  he  buys  a  villa  or  an  estate,  or,  like  the 
owl's  daughter,  only  becomes  endowed  with  two 
or  three  "ruined  villages,"  pay  in  proportion  to 
the  stamp  tax  imposed,  at  a  respectable  distance, 
upon  tho  bonnet-laird  who  invests  the  fruits  of 
years  of  patient  toil  and  industry  in  a  one-story 
house,  or,  may  be,  a  small  mailing — would  in- 
deed be  the  h  eight  of  impertinence.  To  such  an  ex- 
tent does  the  law  carry  this  deference  for  the  great, 
that  while  a  poor  man  cannot  buy  ^10  worth  of 
heritage  without  being  taxed  ten  shillings  in  stamps 
for  the  conveyance  alone  (besides  another  nine 
shillings  for  the  stamp  of  the  instrument  of  sasine), 
a  wealthier  man  would  not  be  taxed  J&IO  (only  £0) 
were  he  to  purchase  up  to  £1000  worth  of  pro- 
perty, although  the  relative  proportions  are  as  one 
to  one  hundred;  and  tho  tax  on  the  wealthier 
purchaser,  to  correspond  with  that  upon  the  poorer, 
ought  to  be  £50  to  the  one  for  ten  shillings  to  the 
other !  Nor  is  this  by  any  means  a  vain  contrast; 
many  and  many  a  title  is  a  poor  holder  forced  to 
make  up  to  a  property  of  even  less  value  to  him 
than  £10;  and  yet  the  law  takes  cognisance  of 
the  most  trifling  amount,  bo  it  only  heritage. 

But  the  disparity  in  the  schedule  of  stamps  upon 
absolute  conveyances  is  equally  striking  and  irra- 
tional, throughout  the  whole  range  of  so-called  <id 
valorem  duties.  Thus,  a  small  property  up  to 
£50  can  only  be  conveyed  by  a  stamp  at  £l, 
while,  for  half  as  much  more,  t.  e.  30s.,  property 
up  to  £150 — three  times  the  value— may  be  alien- 
ated. But  for  three  times  the  sum,  or  £3,  ten 
times  the  value,  or  up  to  £500,  may  be  alienated ! 
Taking  a  step  higher  up  the  scale,  the  inequalities 
are  as  glaring,  although  with  one  egregious  pecu- 
liarity in  them  ;  Thus,  under  £1000  of  heritable 
value  requires  a  £9  stamp  ;  under  £2000,  only  a 
£12  stamp  :  But  here  a  capricious  stride  is  taken, 
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and  fnm  £2000  up  to  £3000  a  £26  stamp  is  re- 
quired ;  BO  that»  contrary  to  any  analogy  in  the 
whole  of  this  crude  jumble  of  legislation,  a  £1000 
and  a  £2000  property  could  IxAh  be  (separately) 
transferred  at  a  cost  of  £21  in  stamps,  while  a 
single  property  of  their  ^'cen^ralue,  nay  a  property 
only  a  single  shilling  in  yalue  above  £2000,  could 
not  legally  be  transferred  on  a  stamp  under  £26 ! 
If  there  could  be  any  conceivable  reason  for  svch 
arbitrary  distinctions,  that  would  be  another  thing. 
But  reason  there  is  none.  And  when  it  is  con- 
sidered how  easy  it  might  have  been  (possibly  with 
advantage  to  the  revenue)  to  have  imposed  a  uni- 
form per  ccntage  of  ten  shillings  per  e«n£.,  ad  vor 
lorenit  on  conveyances  (which  we  regard  as  ample), 
the  present  scale  of  duties  becomes  perfectly  ab- 
surd. Thus  trifling  conveyances  of  £10  and  £20 
value,  instead  of  their  present  oppressive  stamp 
taxation,  would  pay  only  one  shilling  and  two 
shillings,  on  that  score,  respectively — quite  enough 
for  the  general  circumstances  of  the  holders,  and 
about  equivalent  to  the  tax  upon  other  money 
transactions,  whether  vouched  by  receipts  or  pro- 
moted by  bills.  Fifty-pound  properties  wuuld 
pay  five  shillings  ;  those  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  of  course,  only  fifteen  shillings ;  yet  at 
£200  the  stamp  would  rise  to£l,  and  would  thence- 
forward tread  hard,  fer  some  distance,  upon  the 
present  scale ;  being,  at  £600,  so  high  as  £3}  and 
at  £1000,  up  to  which,  by  the  present  scale,  con- 
veyances are  subject  to  a  £9,  it  would  actually 
roach  to  £10.  Instead,  however,  of  £26,  the  £3000 
conveyance  would  only  be  subject  to  a  £16  stamp, 
destroying,  however,  the  anomaly  already  noticed. 
But  this  rate  of  ours,  upon  the  rest  of  the  scale, 
would  create  a  considerable  reduction ;  for,  instead 
of  one-half  per  cent.,  the  upper  stamp  duties  are 
about  three-quarters  per  cent  Still  any  regular 
and  definite  per  centage,  be  it  three-quarters  or 
more  overhead,  would  be  a  decided  improvement 
on  the  inequalities  of  the  existing  scale,  with  its 
shocking  oscillations  and  vibrations.  Nor  should 
wo  apprehend  much  detriment  to  the  revenue, 
even  by  the  reduction  to  one-half  per  cent.  Be- 
twixt the  increase  of  small  conveyances  that  would 
certainly  ensue,  and  the  natural  infrequency  of 
large  ones  even  now,  more  might  bo  added  to  tiian 
abstracted  from  the  returns. 

I^  however,  the  hardships  and  inequalities  con- 
nected with  absolute  conveyances  are  great  under 
the  stamp  laws,  in  proportion  as  the  interests  in- 
volved are  small  and  unable  to  sustain  invidious 
distinotions,  much  more  is  this  the  case  with  re- 
gard to  that  particular  point  in  the  free  use  and 
enjoyment  of  property,  which  ought  above  all  to 
meet  with  legislative  consideration,  and  receive  fa- 
cilities, rather  than  be  visited  with  obstructions 
and  discouragements.  We  allude  to  the  creation, 
transmission,  and  relative  extinction  of  real  or 
heritable  burdens  ;  by  facilitating  the  two  first  of 
which,  a  vast  distribution  of  locked-up  capital 
might  yet  be  called  forth  to  aid  the  commerce  and 
enterprise  of  the  country.  As  the  matter  stands, 
however,  a  bond  and  disposition  in  security,  or 
heritable  bond  for  any  sum,  however  trifliug,  be- 
low £60  cannot  bo  extended  on  less  than  a  £l 


stamp ;  at  £60,  the  stamp  reaches  30b. — throe 
per  cent,  on  the  whole  loan  ;  at  £200,  it  is  only 
£3 — one  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  loan ;  at 
£600,  only  £6,  or  one  per  cent  ;  and  this  last 
covers  any  loan  as  high  as  £1000,  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  great  IxMTOwer  may  raise  op  to, 
but  not  exceeding,  £20,000  on  a  £20  stamp,  pay- 
ing therefore  only  one-tentii  per  cent  of  stamp  tax. 
Such  is  the  extreme  injiistice  said  ineqoality  of  the 
scale  of  mortgage  stamps. 

Deeds  of  settlement,  which  only  lay  the  founda- 
tion for,  and  do  not  in  themselves  complete,  or  so 
much  as  form  part  of  a  feudal  progress,  simply 
serving  to  devise  property  to  heirs,  or  to  settle 
heritable  investitures  on  other  persons,  are  also 
subject  to  the  operations  of  a  similar  scale  of  stamp 
duties — similar,  though  perhaps  leas  flagrant  in 
its  inequalities.  The  making  of  a  settlement  em- 
bracing any  value  under  £1000,  for  instance, 
infers  the  use  of  a  £1  16s.  stamps  while,  at 
£16,000  value,  the  stamp  being  £20,  something 
like  a  uniform  proportion  to  the  vi^ue  is  main- 
tained. But  the  deed  being  incapable  of  any  but 
a  general  form,  so  far  from  saving  expenee,  it 
often  occasions  court  procedure  (as,  for  instance, 
where  the  heir-at-law  refuses  to  make  up  titles), 
and  always  recourse  to  the  Superior,  to  perfect 
the  feudality  of  succession.  The  uso  of  stamps, 
therefore,  to  which  it  leads,  is  far  from  being  ex- 
pressed in  the  above  sums,  although  the  stamps 
for  charters  and  instruments  completing  investi- 
tures are  only  nine  shillings  per  sheet,  and  it  is 
rather  the  relative  law  expenses  entailed  that  are 
to  be  complained  of. 

Is  it  worthy  of  an  enlightened  Government  thus 
to  lay  a  direct  embargo  on  the  constitution,  trans- 
mission, and  extinction  of  heritable  rights  and 
burdens  ?  Impolitic  altogether  aa  a,  ta^  upon 
capital  and  not  upon  revenue,  the  stamp  laws  are 
still  more  objectionable  on  this  ground,  that,  along 
with  the  hindrances  and  obstructions  existix^g  iu 
the  forms  of  writs,  the  stamp  tax  has  contributed 
much  to  embarass,  destroy,  and  stifle  the  smaller 
allocations  of  heritable  property  entirely.  This  is 
a  result  in  itself  deplorable,  being  attended  with 
consequences  most  disastrous  to  the  general  com- 
munity, working  as  it  does  directly  into  the  hands 
of  pauperism,  and  thus  preying  upon  the  vitals  of 
society.  If  it  be  an  object—and  it  is  no  mean  one 
under  the  present  circumstances  of  Scotland — to 
encourage  the  elevation  of  the  utmost  possible 
number  of  men  from  comparative  indigence,  and 
from  a  subsistence  merely  from  hand  to  mouth,  up 
to  the  petty  independence  of  possessing  homes  and 
houses  of  their  own,  a  policy  perfectly  the  reverse 
of  the  present  must  be  pursued — everything  must 
be  done  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  and  transmis- 
sion of  small  heritages — instead  of  every  obstacle 
being  thrown  in  the  way.  That  it  is  perfectly 
possible,  according  to  principles  laid  down  by  an 
insurance  or  property  company,  now  existing  in 
Edinburgh,  to  enable  every  working  man  to  acquire 
for  himself,  outof  thesurplas  of  that  annual  outlay 
which  he  now  pays  in  the  shape  of  rent,  the  free 
right  of  property  in  the  house  for  which  fiuch  rent 
is  paid,  and  that  within  the  space  of  fourteen 
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Jttn,  lie  enjoying  the  intermediate  dccupancy, 
wnefther  aee  reason  to  doabt  nor  dispute.  Were 
this  important  principle^  which  is  quite  £euniliar  to 
actaariee  and  know^n  to  be  correct,  once  generaUj 
n^eognijed  and  carried  out ;  did  not  the  miserable 
ibnnalities^  the  seirer&  and  unequal  taxations  of 
the  law  cast  in  socli  a  variety  of  impediments ; 
erenr  prudent  man  al>ove  the  verge  of  hopelessness 
wgit  bo  enabled  to  become  the  proprietor  as  well 


as  the  occupier  of  his  own  house,  might  literally 
"  sit  under  his  own  yino  and  his  own  fig  tree,  with 
none  to  make  him  afraid. "  This  dream  may  seem 
Utopian.  If  so— then  if  tlioso  who  make  our 
laws  and  mend  them  would  but  reflect  how  much 
they  could  do  in  this  and  in  several  other  direc- 
tions to  unmake  om*  poverty  and  mend  the  popular 
condition,  there  would  soon  be  fiu:  less  of  Utopian- 
ism  in  dreams  like  those. 


THE  INFANT  YEAR. 


Dno  wma !  ding  doia^  I   the  year  is  oldp 
The  midnight  bells  repeat  the  sound ; 

Thft  dying  year  its  tale  hath  told — 
Another  comes  to  claim  the  ground ! 

In&at  of  promise,  and  of  hope! 

Small  atom  of  eternity ! 
Wkit  nund,  how  vast  9oe*er  its  scope, 

Caoi  pre^t  of  thy  destiny  ? 

Wrapt  in  a  mystic  veil  to  all 
Tliy  reign  begins;  millions  await 

The  fntnre !     Past  things  tott'nng  &I1 ; 
FoEtone  holds  oat  mere  tempting  bait ; 

And  man  would  grasp  with  eager  hand 
Tbe  coveted  awards  ;  to  sigh» 

IHien  onoe  attained,  o'er  dross  and  sand ! 
Fresh  babbles  rise, — ^kus  heart  beats  high. 

Sudi  is  oar  nature  1  on  we  press. 
Grasping  at  shadows ;  pleased  with  each 

New  vision ; — near,  they're  valued  loss : 
We  oovet  all  beyond  our  reach ! 

Kneel,  kneel,  ye  nations !  rest  one  hour; 

From  earthly  toils  yoar  spirits  tear, 
And  raise  a  hymn  of  thrilling  power. 

To  crave  a  blesung  on  this  year. 

BrHoos!  thy  banner  wide  is  spread— 
Thy  fame  is  known  to  other  lands ! 

Oh,  oonqn'ror !  bow  thy  hiureled  head. 
And  ^augp,  in  prayer,  thy  victor  bands  ! 

Cliildren  of  Science !  ye  who  tell 
Deep  truths  to  all  I     Ye  master  minds. 

That  weav:e  o'er  men  a  mighty  spell. 
List  to  the  warning  on  the  winds  I 

This  unit  boor  alone  is  thine ! 

Oh,  dedicate  it  to  thy  God 
la  gratitude  I    Thy  thoughts  divine 

Are  held  horn  hha, — not  firom  this  sod ! 

Poet !  ofa,  join  thy  silver  voice, 
So  osed  to  sadness;  child  of  night. 


And  lone  deep  thought ;  for  thee  the  choice 
Of  Nature's  melody  most  bright : 

Strike  now  thy  harp's  soul-speaking  strings. 

With  grateful  heart  and  holy  fear ; 
Let  Fancy  heavenward  stretch  her  wings, 

And  earth  a  joyous  carol  hear ! 

Let  ev'ry  soul  of  ev*ry  creed 
Unite  in  prayer ;  for  rich,  for  peer ; 

That  Heaven  may  still  the  needy  feed, 
And  blessings  guard  the  rich  man's  store. 

Child  of  misfortune  and  of  toil. 

Ye  who  have  earned  thy  bread  with  tears ; 
Ye  humble  tillers  of  the  soil, 

To  Heaven  commit  your  trust,  your  fears : 

A  day  is  dawning  'neath  those  clouds 
Of  brighter  promise  ;  raise  thine  eyes— 

What  though  a  mist  the  dark  earth  shrouds. 
Thy  FaSier  watclies  from  the  skies  ! 

Ye  who  have  dung  to  joys  now  flown 
For  ever !— drooping  now,  and  drear. 

Sad  mourners  !     Light  above  is  shown, 
A  halo  for  the  new  bom  year  ! 

The  chUd  whose  soul  doth  still  repose 

In  helplessness ;  nor  yet  awake 
To  the  deep  thought  that  manhood  knows — 

Mother,  to  God  thy  darliag  take ! 

Maiden,  thy  lip  doth  speak  a  name 
Of  all  things  dearest,  still  most  dear : 

'Twas  Nature's  voice  that,  murmurmg,  came 
To  bid  thee  breathe  it  fir$t  this  year. 

Affection's  holy  tics  were  given 

In  mercy :  kiss  the  silken  chords. 
Breathing  a  heartfelt  prayer  to  Heaven 

For  blessings  that  defy  all  words. 

Sing,  sing  in  concert, — sing  in  love ! 

Jjet  holy  incense  fill  the  air  ! 
Join  each  bright  cherub  choir  above. 

To  welcome  in  the  in£mt  year  I  £.  0*  M* 


A   FAREWELL. 


Fin-onn-wiLL,  my  gentle  pilgnm ! 

Thbe  eadi  preeious  blessbg  be ! , 
Wild  the  way,  sod  £ar  the  haven, 

Stnmge  the  land  that  waiteth  thee! 
Tet  when  fiv  from  home,  and  bnely. 

Ne'er  let  doabt  thy  bosom  fill; 
A  Fathei^B  snns  are  ever  round  thee— 

€od  wiU  keep  tbee  stOl ! 


When  DO  other  friend  is  near  thee. 

Ho  will  with  the  lone  one  stay ; 
He  will  hear  thee — He  will  cheer  thee  -^ 

He  will  wipe  thy  tears  away. 
]>roop  not  then,  my  gentle  girl  I 

Fear  not  thou,  by  land  or  sea ; 
God.  who  ever  hears  the  orphan, 

WHi  be  kind  to  thee! 


VOI.XZV. 
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BT  THOMAS 

Nobody  in  this  generation  roads  The  Specta- 
tor, There  are,  however,  seyoral  people  still 
Burviting  who  hare  road  No.  1.  In  which  No.  1. 
a  strange  mistake  is  made.  It  is  there  asserted 
as  a  general  affection  of  hnman  nature,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  read  a  book  with  satisfiiction  nntil 
one  has  ascertained  whether  the  author  of  it  be 
tall  or  short,  corpulent  or  thin,  and  as  to  com- 
plexion, whether  he  be  a  ''black"  man  (which, 
in  the  Spectator's  time,  was  the  absurd  expres- 
sion for  a  swarthy  man),  or  a  fair  man,  or  a  sal- 
low man,  or  perhaps  a  green  man,  which  Southey 
afiSrmedt  to  be  the  proper  description  of  many 
stout  artificers  in  Birmingham,  too  much  given 
to  work  in  metallic  fumes;  on  which  account  the 
name  of  Southey  is  an  abomination  to  this  day 
in  certain  furnaces  of  Warwickshire.  But  can 
anything  be  more  nntme  than  this  Spectatorial 
doctrine?  Did  ever  the  youngest  of  female 
novel-readers,  on  a  sultry  day,  decline  to  eat  a 
bunch  of  grapes  until  she  knew  whether  the 
fruiterer  were  a  good-looking  man  ?  Which  of 
ns  ever  heard  a  stranger  inquiring  for  a  **  Guide 
to  the  Trosachs,"  but  saying,  "  I  scruple,  how- 
ever, to  pay  for  this  book,  until  I  know  whether 
the  author  is  heather-legged  ?"  On  this  principle, 
if  any  such  principle  prevailed,  we  authors  should 
be  liable  to  as  strict  a  revision  of  our  physics  be- 
fore having  any  right  to  be  read,  as  we  all  are 
before  having  our  lives  insured  from  the  medical 
advisers  of  insurance  offices;  fellows  that  examine 
one  with  stethoscopes,  that  pinch  one,  that  actu- 
ally punch  one  in  the  ribs,  imtil  a  man  becomes 
savage,  and — in  case  the  insurance  sliould  miss 
fire  in  consequence  of  the  medical  report — specu- 
lates on  the  propriety  of  prosecuting  the  medical 
ruffian  for  an  assault,  for  a  most  unprovoked 
assault  and  battery,  and,  if  possible,  including  in 
the  indictment  the  now  odious  insurance  office 
as  an  accomplice  before  the  fact.  Meantime  the 
odd  thing  is,  not  that  Addison  should  have  made 
a  mistake,  but  that  he  and  his  readers  should  in 
this  mistake  have  recognised  a  hidden  truth,  the 
sudden  illumination  of  a  propensity  latent  in 
all  people,  but  now  first  exposed ;  for  it  bap- 
pens  that  there  really  is  a  propensity  in  all 
of  us  very  like  what  Addison  describes,  very  dif- 
ferent, and  yet,  after  one  correction,  the  very 
same.  No  reader  cares  about  an  author's  person 
before  reading  his  book :  it  is  after  reading  it, 
and  supposing  the  book  to  reveal  something  of 
the  writer's  moral  nature,  as  modifying  his  in- 
tellect, it  is  for  his  fun,  his  fancy,  his  sadness, 
possibly  his  craziness,  that  any  reader  cares  about 
seeing  the  author  in  person.     Afflicted  with  the 
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very  satyriasis  of  curiosity,  no  man  ever  wished 
to  see  the  author  of  a  Ready  Reckoner,  or  of  a 
treatise  on  tho  Agistnient  Tithe,  or  on  the  Present 
deplorable  Dry-rot  in  Potatoes,  "Bundle  off, 
sir,  as  fast  as  you  can, "tho  most  diligent  reader 
would  say  to  such  an  author  in  case  he  insisted 
on  submitting  his  charms  to  inspection.  "I 
have  had  quite  enough  distress  of  mind  from 
reading  your  works,  without  needing  the  addi- 
tional dry-rot  of  your  bodily  presence. "  Neither 
does  any  man,  on  descending  fVom  a  railway 
train,  turn  to  look  whether  the  carriage  in  which 
he  has  ridden  happens  to  be  a  good-looking  car- 
riage, or  wish  for  an  introduction  to  the  coach - 
maker.  Satisfied  that  the  one  has  not  broken 
his  bones,  and  that  the  other  has  no  writ  against 
his  person,  he  dismisses  with  the  same  frigid 
scowl  both  the  carriage  and  tho  author  of  its 
existence. 

But,  with  respect  to  Mr.  Lander,  as  at  all 
connected  with  this  reformed  doctrine  of  the 
Spectator,  a  difficulty  arises.  He  is  a  man  of 
great  genius,  and,  as  such,  he  ought  to  interest 
the  public.  More  than  enough  appears  of  his 
strong,  eccentric  nature,  through  every  page  of 
his  now  extensive  writings,  to  win,  amongst  those 
who  have  read  him,  a  corresponding  interest  in 
all  that  concerns  him  personally  :  in  his  social 
relations,  in  his  biography,  in  his  manners,  in 
his  appearance.  Out  of  two  conditions  for  attract- 
ing a  personal  interest,  he  has  powerfully  realised 
one.  His  moral  nature,  shining  with  coloured 
light  through  the  crystal  shrine  of  his  thoughts, 
will  not  allow  of  your  forgetting  it.  A  sunset  of 
Claude,  or  a  dying  dolphin,  can  be  forgotten,  and 
generally  is  forgotten;  but  not  the  fiery  radia- 
tions of  a  human  spirit,  built  by  nature  to  ani- 
mate a  leader  in  storms,  a  martyr,  a  national 
reformer,  an  arch-rebel,  as  circumstances  might 
dictate,  but  whom  too  much  wealth,  {  and  tho 
accidents  of  education,  have  turned  aside  into  a 
contemplative  recluse.  Had  Mr.  Landor,  there- 
fore, been  read  in  any  extent  answering  to  his 
merits,  he  must  have  become,  for  the  English 
public,  an  object  of  prodigious  personal  interest. 
Wo  'should  have  had  novels  upon  him,  lampoons 
upon  him,  libels  upon  him;  he  would  have  been 
shown  up  dramatically  on  the  stage;  he  would, 
according  to  the  old  joke,  have  been  *•  traduced  " 
in  French,  and  also  "  overset  "  in  Dutch.  Mean- 
time he  has  not  been  read.  It  would  be  an  aflbcta- 
tion  to  think  it  Many  a  writer  is,  by  tho  syco- 
phancy of  literature,  reputed  to  be  read,  whom  in 
all  Europe  not  six  eyes  settle  upon  through  tho 
revolving  year.     Literature,  with  its  cowardly 


*  The  Works  of  SaTage  Landor.    d  vols.     London:  Moxon.    1843, 

+  ^Southey  affirmed:* — ^vlz.  in  the  "Letters  of  Espriella,'*  aa  imaginary  Spaniard  on  a  visit  to  England,  about 
the  year  1810. 

I  "  Too mve^treflJtA:'*— Mr.  Lmdor,  who  should  know  best,  8i>eak8  of  hfanself  (onoe,  at  least)  tm  "poor;"  bat 
that  is  all  nonsense.  I  have  known  several  people  with  annual  incomes  bordering  on  ^'20,000,  wno  spoke  of  them- 
selves, and  seemed  seriously  to  think  thematlTes,  nnhappy  "  paupers."  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  with  i£2700  a-year 
(of  which  about  twelve  arose  fiom  ker  goyemment  pension),  and  wlthont  one  solitaxy  dependent  in  her  train, 
thought  herself  rioh  enough  to  become  a  queen  (an  Arabic  maleky)  in  the  Syrian  mountains,  bat  an  absolute 
pauper  for  London:  "  for  howj  joa  knoWi"  (w  she  would  say,  patheticaUyJ  "eovld  the  humblest  of  smiutarB  live  de^ 
ceatiy  upon  that  pittance?'* 
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&lseWd%  exliibits  the  largeit  field  of  oonscious 
rhrygian  adulcktion  that  human  life  hiu  ever  ex- 
posed to  tlio  deriaion  of  the  heavens,     Domoa- 
iIkiics,  for  in&taiice,  or  Plato,  i«  not  read  to  the 
extent  of  twenty  pages  annually  by  ten  people  in 
Europe.   The  sale  of  their  works  would  not  account 
for  three  readers;  the  other  six  or  seven  are  gene- 
rously conceded  as  possibilities  furnished  by  the 
great  public  libraries.      But,  then,   Walter  Sa- 
Tsge  Landor,  thoagh  writing  a  little  in  Latin,  and 
a  xtry  little  in  Italian,  does  not  write  at  all  in 
Grcirk,      So  far   ho  has    some  advantage  over 
Plato;  and,  if  he  writes  chiefly  in  dialogue,  which 
few  people  love  to  read  any  more  than  novels  in 
the  shape  of  letters,  that  is  a  crime  common  to 

both.     So  that  he  has  the  d I's  luck  and  his 

own,  all  Plato's  chances,  and  one  of  his  own  be- 
tide— viz,  his  English.  Still  it  is  no  use  count- 
ing chances;  facts  are  the  thing.  And  printing- 
prcises,  whether  of  Europe  or  of  England,  bear 
witness  that  neither  Plato  nor  Landor  is  a  mar- 
ketable commodity.  In  fact,  these  two  men 
resemble  each  other  in  more  particulars  than  it 
is  at  present  necessary  to  say.  Especially  they 
were  both  inclined  to  bo  luxurious  :  both  had  a 
hankering  after  purple  and  fine  linen;  both  hated 
•** filthy  dowlas'*  with  the  hatred  of  Falstaff, 
whether  in  appareling  themselves  or  their  dic- 
tion; and  both  bestowed  pains  as  elaborate  upon 
the  secret  art  of  a  dialogue  as  a  lapidary  would 
upon  the  catting  of  a  sultan's  rubies. 

Bnt  might  not  a  man  build  a  reputation  on 
the  basis  of  not  being  read .?     To  be  read  is  un- 
doubtedly something  :  to  be  read  by  an  odd  mil- 
lion or  so,  is  a  sort  of  feather  in  a  man's  cap;  but 
it  is  also  a  distinction  that  he  has  been  read  abso- 
lutely by  nobody  at  all.     There  have  been  cases, 
and  one  or  two  in  modem  times,  where  an  author 
er.'uld  point  to  a  vast  array  of  his  own  works,  con- 
cerning which  no  evidence  existed  that  so  much  as 
oce  had  been  opened  by  human  hand,  or  glanced 
at  by  human  eye.     That  was  awful :  such  a  sleep 
of  pages  by  thousands  in  one  eternal  darkness, 
D6T«r  to  be  visited  by  light;  such  a  rare  immu- 
oity  from  the  yillanies  of  misconstructiop;  such  a 
Sabbath  from  the  imperdnencies  of  critics !     You 
shuddered  to  reflect  that,  for  anything  known  to 
the  contrary^  there  might  lurk  jewels  of  truth  ex- 
plored in  vain,  or  treasure  for  ever  intercepted  to 
the  interests  of  man.     But  such  a  sublimity  sup- 
poses total  defect  of  readers;  whereas   it  can 
be  provod  against  Mr.  Landor,  that  ho  has  been 
read  by  at  least  a  Bcoi*e  of  people,  all  wide  awake ; 
and  if  any  treason  is  buried  in  a  page  of  his^ 
thank  Heaven,  by  this  time  it  must  have  been 
fofmd  ont  and  reported  to  the  authorities.     So 
that  neither  can  Landor  plead  the  unlimited 
popolarity  of  a  novelist,  aided  by  the  interest  of 
a  tale,  and  by  an  artist,  nor  the  total  obscuration 
«f  a  German  metaphysician.     Neither  do  mobs 
leaAhiH^  as  ibey  do  M.  Sue;  nor  do  all  men  turn 
iivvftii^eyes  from  hhn,  as  they  do  from  Hegel.* 

r     iL^-i  ----  --_  ■  —  ■ 

*  '^JFVow  Heyel:" — ^I  am  not  prepared  with  an  affidavit 
diift  ao  Bsa  «reff  jcad  ths  lale  Mr.  Hegel,  that  great  mas- 
4cr  aC  ihfs  JnpnMtiBbls.  "BtaX  sufflsieiit  evidaace  of  that 
^ux,  as  I  oQoeeive,  may  be  drawn  from  those  who  have 

^  •    •    upon  him. 


This,  however,  is  true  only  of  Mr.  Lsndor's 
prose  works.  His  first  work  was  a  poem,  viz. 
Gthir :  and  it  had  the  sublime  distinction,  for 
some  time,  of  having  enjoyed  only  two  read- 
ers ;  which  two  were  Southey  and  mysoUl  It 
was  sn  first  entering  at  Oxford  that  I  found 
^'Gebir"  printed  and  (nominally)  published; 
whereas,  in  fact,  all  its  advertisements  of  birth 
and  continued  existence,  were  but  so  many  notifi- 
cations of  its  intense  privacy.  Not  knowing 
Southey  at  that  time,  I  vainly  conceited  myself 
to  be  the  one  sole  purchaser  and  reader  of  this 
poem.  I  even  fancied  myself  to  have  been 
pointed  out  in  tho  streets  of  Oxford,  whore  the 
Landers  had  been  well  known  in  times  preceding 
my  own,  as  tho  one  inexplicable  man  authenti- 
c£dly  known  to  possess  ''Gelnr,"  or  oven  (it 
might  be  whispered  mysteriously)  to  havo  read 
"  Crebir. "  It  was  not  clear  but  this  reputation  might 
stand  in  lieu  of  any  independent  fame,  and  might 
raise  me  to  literary  distinction.  The  preceding 
generation  had  greatly  esteemed  the  man  called 
"  Single- Speech  Hamilton  ;  "  not  at  all  for  tho 
speech  (which,  though  good,  very  few  people  had 
read),  but  entirely  for  the  supposed  fact  that  he 
had  exhausted  himself  in  that  one  speech,  and 
had  become  physically  incapable  of  making  a 
second  :  so  that  afterwards,  when  he  really  did 
make  a  second,  everybody  was  incredulous;  until, 
the  thing  being  past  denial,  naturally  the  world 
was  disgusted,  and  most  people  dropped  his  ac- 
quaintance. To  be  a  Mono-Gebirist  was  quite  as 
good  a  title  to  notoriety;  and  five  years  after, 
when  I  found  that  I  had  ^*  a  brother  near  tho 
throne,"  viz.  Southey,  mortification  would  havo 
led  me  willingly  to  resign  altogether  in  his 
favour.  Shall  I  make  the  reader  acquainted 
with  the  story  of  Gebir  ? 

Gebir  is  the  king  of  Gibraltar ;  which,  how- 
ever, it  would  be  an  anachronism  to  caU  Gib- 
raltar, since  it  drew  that  name  from  this  very 
Gebir ;  and  doubtless,  by  way  of  honour  to  his 
memory.  Mussulmans  tell  a  different  story  ;  but 
who  cares  for  what  is  said  by  infidel  dogs?  King 
then,  let  us  call  him  of  Calpe  ;  and  a  very  good 
king  he  is  ;  young,  brave,  of  upright  intentions  ; 
but  being  also  warlike,  and  inflamed  by  popular 
remembrances  of  ancient  wrongs,  he  resolves  to 
seek  reparation  from  tho  children's  children  of 
the  wrong-doers  ;  and  he  weighs  anchor  in  search 
of  Mr.  Pitt's  "  indemnity  for  the  past,"  though 
not  much  regarding  that  right  honourable  gentle- 
man's "  security  for  tho  future."  Egypt  was 
the  land  that  sheltered  the  wretches  that  repre- 
sented tho  ancestors  that  had  done  the  wrong. 
To  Egypt,  therefore,  does  king  Gebir  steer  his  ex- 
pedition, which  counted  10,000  picked  men : 


**  Inocnst 


By  meditating  on  primeval  wrongs. 

He  blew  his  battle-horn  ;  at  which  uprose 

Whole  nstioDS :  here  ten  thousand  of  most  might 

Ho  oalled  aloud ;  and  soon  Charoba  saw 

His  dark  helm  hover  o'er  the  land  of  Nile." 

.Who  is  Charoba  ?  As  respects  the  reader,  she  is 
the  heroine  of  the  poem  :  as  respects  Egypt,  she 
is  queen  by  the  grace  of  God^  defender  of  the 
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fwth^And  80  foftli.  Young  «Dd  acciutomed  to 
unlimited  obedienee,  how  could  aho  be  otbervise 
than  ularmed  by  the  descent  of  a  host  far  more 
martial  than  her  own  effeminate  people,  and  ae- 
Buming  a  religious  character — avengers  of  wrong 
in  some  forgotten  age  ?  In  her  trepidation,  she 
turns  for  aid  and  counsel  to  her  nnrse  Dalica. 
Dalioa,  by  the  way,  considered  as  a  word,  is  a 
dactyle ;  that  is,  you  must  not  lay  the  accent  on 
the  if  but  on  the  first  syllable.  Dalica,  considered 
as  a  woman*  is  about  as  bad  a  one  as  even  Egypt 
could  furnish.  She  is  a  thorough  gipsy  ;  a 
fortune-teller,  and  something  worse,  in  fact.  She 
is  a  sorceress,  '* stiff  in  opinion:". and  it  needs 
not  Pope*8  authority  to  infer  that  — —  of  course 
she  **  is  always  in  the  wrong*"  By  her  advice, 
but  for  a  purpose  known  best  to  herself  an  inter- 
view is  arranged  between  Charoba  and  the  in- 
vading m,onarch«  At  this  interview,  the  two 
youthful  sovereigns,  Charoba  the  queen  of  hearts 
and  Gebir  the  king  of  clubs,  fall  irrevocably  in 
love  with  each  other.  There's  an  end  of  club 
law ;  and  Grebir  is  ever  afterwards  disarmed.. 
But  Dalica,  that  wicked  Dalica^  that  sad  old  dac- 
tyle, who  sees  everything  clearly  that  happens 
to  be  twenty  years  distant,  cannot  see  a  pike- 
staff if  it  is  close  before  her  nose  ;  and  of  course  she 
mistakes  Oharoba's  agitations  of  love  for  parox- 
ysms of  anger,  Charoba  is  herself  partly  to 
blame  for  this  ;  but  you  must  excuse  her,  The 
poor  child  readily  confided  her  terrore  to  Dalica  ; 
but  how  can  she  be  expected  to  make  a  love  con- 
fidante of  a  tawny  old  witch  like  her?  Upon 
this  mistake,  however,  proceeds  the  whole  re- 
maining plot.  JDr,  Dalica  [which  means  doctor 
D.,  and  by  no  means  dear  D.],  having  totally 
mistaken  the  symptoms^the  diagnosis,  the  prog- 
nosis, and  everything  that  ends  in  oeis^  neces- 
sarily mistakes  also  the  treatment  of  the  case, 
andf  like  some  other  doetors,  failing  to  make  a 
cure,  covers  up  her  blunders  by  a  general  slaugh- 
ter. She  visits  her  sister,  a  sorceress  more  potent 
than  herself  living 


<( 


Deep  in  the  wilderness  of  woe,  Masar." 


Between  them  they  oonoert  hellish  incantations. 
From  those  issues  a  venomous  robe,  like  that  of 
the  centaur  Nessus.  This,  at  a  festal  meeting 
between  the  two  nations  and  their  princes,  is 
given  by  Charoba  to  her  lover — her  lover,  but  as 
yetnotrei^kgnisedas  such  byA^,  nor  until  the  mo- 
ment of  his  death*  avowed  as  such  by  himself. 
Gebir  dies — ^the  accursed  robe,  dipped  in  the  ''vis- 
cous poison"  exuding  from  the  gums  of  the  grey  ce- 
rastes, and  tempered  by  other  vonomons  juices  of 
plant  and  animal,  proves  too  much  for  his  rocky 
constitatian^^-Gribraltar  is  found  not  impregnable 
• — the  blunders  of  Dalica,  the  wicked  nurse,  and 
the  arts  of  her  sister  Myrthyr,  the  wicked  witch, 
are  found  too  potent ;  and  in  one  moment  the  union 
of  two  nations,  with  the  happiness  of  two  sove- 
reigns, is  wrecked  for  ever.  The  closing  situa- 
tion of  the  parties — ^monareh  and  monarch,  na- 
tion and  nation,  youthful  king  and  youthfhl 
quoen»  dying  or  despairing — nation  and  nation 
that  had  been  reconciled,  (Starting  asunder  onoe 


again  amidst  festival  and  flowers — these,  objects 
are  scenically  effective.  The  conception  of  the 
grouping  is  good ;  the  mise  en  scene  is  good  ; 
but,  from  want  of  pains- taking,  not  sufficiently 
brought  out  into  strong  relief;  and  the  dying 
words  of  Gebir,  which  wind  up  the  whole,  are  too 
bookish  ;  thoy  soem  to  bo  part  of  some  article 
which  he  had  been  wi-iting  for  the  Gibraltar 
Quarterly. 

There  are  two  episodes,  composing  jointly 
about  two-sevenths  of  the  poem,  and  by  no 
means  its  weakest  parts.  One  describes  the 
descent  of  Gebir  to  Hades.  His  guide  is  a  man 
— who  is  this  man  ? 

"living — thoy  called  him  Aroar/' 
Is  ho  not  living,  then  ?  No.  Is  he  dead,  then  ? 
No,  nor  dead  either.  Poor  Aroar  cannot  live, 
and  cannot  die — so  that  ho  is  in  an  almighty  fix. 
In  this  disagreeable  dilemma,  he  contrives  to 
amuse  himself  with  politics — and,  rather  of  a 
Jacobinical  cast:  like  t^lo  Virgilian  ^neas,  Gebir 
is  inti'oduced  not  to  the  shades  of  the  past  only, 
but  of  the  future.  lie  sees  the  pre-existing 
ghosts  of  gentlemen  who  are  yet  to  come,  silent 
as  ghosts  ought  to  be,  but  destined  at  some  far  dis- 
tant time  to  make  a  considerable  noise  in  our  upper 
world.  Amongst  these  is  our  worthy  old  George 
III.,  who  (strange  to  say  !)  is  not  foreeeen  as  gal- 
loping from  ^yindsor  to  Kew,  surrounded  by  an 
'escort  of  dragoons,  nor  in  a  scarlet  coat  riding 
after  a  fox,  nor  taking  his  morning  rounds  amongst 
his  sheep  and  his  turnips  ;  but  in  the  likeness  of 
some  savage  creature,  whom  really,  were  it  not 
for  his  eye-brows  and  his  "  elanting^"*  forehead, 
the  reader  would  never  recognise  : 

'*  Aroar !  what  wretch  that  nearest  us  ?  what  wretch 
Is  that,  with  eye-brows  white  and  slanting  brow  ? 

0  king ! 

Iberia  here  him  ;  but  the  breed  accurst 
IncleiDcnt  wiads  blew  blighting  from  north-east." 

Iberia  is  spiritual  England ;  and  novih-eaet  is 
mystical  Hanover.  But  what,  then,  were  tho 
•*  wretch's"  crimes  ?  The  white  eye-brows  I  con- 
fess to  ;  those  were  certainly  crimes  of  consider- 
able magnitude  :  but  what  else  ?  Gebir  ham  tho 
same  curiosity  as  myself,  and  propounds  some- 
thing like  the  same  fishing  question  : 

'  <  He  was  a  wArrior  then,  nor  fosrsd  the  goOa  V ' 

To  which  Aroar  answers — 

"  Gebir  !  he  feared  tho  demons,  not  tho  gods  ; 
Though  them,  indeed,  his  daily  face  ador'd» 
And  was  no  warrior ;  yet  the  thousand  lives 
Squander'd  as  if  to  exercise  a  sling,  &c.  <$M3." 

Really  Aroar  is  too  Tom~Painishy  and  seems  up 
to  a  little  treason.  Ho  makes  the  poor  king 
answerable  for  mora  than  his  own  share  of  na- 
tional offences,  if  such  they  were.  All  of  us  in 
the  last  generation  were  rather  fond  of  fighting 
and  assisting  at  fights  in  the  character  of  mere 
spectators.  I  am  sure  /  was.  But  if  thaJt  is 
any  fault, '  so  was  Plato,  who  (tho'ugh  probably 
inferior  as  a  philosopher  to  you  and  me,  reader) 
was  much  superior  to  either  of  lis  as  a  cock-> 
fighter.  So  was  Socrates  in  the  preceding  age  ; 
for,  as  he  notoriously  haunted  the  company  of 
Alcibiades  at  all  hours,  he  must  offcon  have  found 
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kis  pupa  divertixisr    "himself  vith  thoso  fighting 
qniils  vticli  be  kept   in  such  numbers.     Be  as- 
Hired  that  the   oracle  *s  •*  wisest  of  men'*  lent  a 
kod  Tory  cbeerfully  to  putting  on  the  spurs  when 
a  main  was  to  be  fought  ;  and,  as  to  betting,  pro- 
bably that  wvLS  tbo  reason  that  Xantippo  was  so 
often  down   upon    bim  when  be  went  homo  at 
night.    To  come  borne  reeling  from  a  fight,  with- 
o&t  a  drachma  left  in  bis  pocket,  would  naturally 
proToke  any  woman.      Posterity  has  been  vei-y 
much  miBinformed  about  these  things  ;  and,  no 
doubt,  about  Xantippe,  poor  woman,  in  particu- 
lar.    If  she  bad  bad  a  disciple  to  write  books,  as 
her  oock-figbting  busband  had,  perhaps  we  should 
have  read  a  very  different  story.     By  the  way, 
the  propensity  to  scandalum  magnatum  in  Aroar 
was  one  of  the  things  that  fixed  my  youthful  at- 
t^ntion,  and  perhaps  my  admiration,  upon  Gebir. 
For  myself,   as  perhaps  the  reader  may  hav6 
heard,  I  was  and   am  a  Tory  ;  and  in  some  re- 
mote geological  sera,  my  hones  may  be  dug  up  by 
some  fiitore  BucVland  as  a  specimen  of  the  fossil 
Tory,    Yet,  for  all  that,  I  loved  audacity  ;  and  I 
gTized  Willi  some  indefinite  shade  of  approbation 
upon  a  poet  whom  the  attorney-general  might 
haTe  occasion  to  speak  with. 

This,  however,  was  a  more  condiment  to  the 
main  attraction  of  tho  poem.  That  lay  in  the 
pieturesqueness  of  the  images,  attitudes,  groups, 
di5p<^r8ed  everywhere.  Tho  eye  seemed  to  rest 
evefywhere  upon  festal  processions,  upon  the 
pannels  of  Thcban  gates,  or  upon  sculptured 
Tases.  The  very  first  lines  that  by  accident  met 
UST  ere'  Wferc  those  which  follow.  I  cite  them  in 
mere  obedience  to  the  fact  as  it  reallv  was  ;  else 
there  are  more  striking  illustrations  of  this  sculp- 
turesque liacnlty  in  Mr.  Landor  ;  and  for  this 
Acuity  it  was  that  both  Southey  and  myself  se- 
parately and'  ittdependontly  had  named  him  the 
KagMwh  Valfiria»  Flacous. 

€xifftf  Ox  aepAiBMO  t6  n!8  MBST  nnsnvnw  with 

tHAROBi. 

••  B«t  O^Ur,  when  be  heard  of  her  approach, 
Lttdbf  bis  oibed  shield :  his  vixor  helm, 
Hii  WUrr  and  bis  eonlct  he  laid  by, 
Aad  iMkde  that  none  attend  him :  at  liis  side 
Tiro  fiutfafiil  dogs  that  urge  the  silent  course, 
Shaggy,  decfMsbested,  etoucht;  Iho  orooodUe, 
Crying,  oft  made  them  raise  their  flaccid  oarsi 
And  push  their  Jieads  within  their  riio8ter*$  hand. 
There  %»i  a  Hghttiiug  pnletiess  ht  Ids  face, 
Svdi  as  Diana  risfeg  o'er  the  rocks 
Sbofrr*d  on  tho  lonely  Latmian;  on  his  brow 
Sorrow  there  was,  but  there  was  nought  severe.' 

*'  Aoi  the  lonz  moonbeam  on  the  hard  wet  sand 
Zof  Wee  a  jasper  eotutan  half  up-rear*d»  *  * 

**  The  long,  who  sate  before  his  tent,  doscricd 
f%€  dtut  rite  redden*  dfrwi  the  acting  sun. 

Now  let  aa  pass  to  the  imaginary  dialogues: — 
Manhid  JSugeaud  and  Arab  Chieftain, — This 
diakgnA,  whieh  is  amongst  the  shortest,  would 
not  ehalleag^  a  separMe  notice^  were  it  not  for 
the  fieshness  in  ihe  public  udnd,  and  the  yet  un- 
^fratrifloA  lawoeas  of  that  atrocity  which  it  com- 
iBenuvates,  Here  la  an  official  account  finom  tho 
cMunaQder-tB-chiGf  : — **  Of  seven  hundred  refrac- 
yarjnodnb^vm  who  took  refege  m  the  caverns, 
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thirty'*  [says  the  glory-hunting  Marshal),  «*and 
thirty  only,  are  alire ;  and  of  these  thirty  there 
are  fbur  only  who  are  capable  of  labour,  or 
indeed  of  motion."  How  precious  to  the  Mar- 
shal's heart  must  be  that  harvest  of  misery  from 
which  he  so  reluctantly  allows  the  discount  of 
about  one-half  per  cent.  Four  only  out  of  seven 
hundred,  he  is  happy  to  assure  Christendom, 
remain  capable  of  hopping  about;  as  to  working, 
or  getting  honest  bread,  or  doing  any  service  in 
this  world  to  themselves  or  others,  it  is  truly 
delightful  to  announce,  fbr  public  infbrmation, 
that  all  such  practices  are  put  a  stop  to  for  evef. 

Amongst  the  fortunate  four,  who  retain  the 
power  of  hopping,  we  must  reckon  the  Arab 
Chieftain,  who  is  introduced  into  the  colloquy  in 
the  character  of  respondent.  He  can  hop,  of 
course,  ex  hypothesis  being  one  of  the  ever  luclq^ 
quaternion ;  he  can  hop  a  little  also  as  a  rhetori- 
cian; indeed,  as  to  that  he  is  too  much  for  the 
Marshal;  but  on  the  other  hand  he  cannot  see;  the 
cave  has  cured  him  of  any  such  impertinence  as 
staring  into  other  people's  faces;  he  is  also  lamej 
the  cave  has  shown  him  the  absurdity  of  ramb- 
ling about; — and,  finally,  he  is  a  beggar;  or,  if 
he  will  not  allow  himself  to  be  called  by  that 
name,  upon  tho  argument  [which  seems  plausible] 
that  ho  cannot  be  a  beggar  if  ho  never  begs,  it  is 
not  the  less  certain  that,  in  case  of  betting  a  six- 
pence, the  chieftain  would  find  it  inconvenient  to 
stake  the  cash. 

The  Marshal,  who  apparently  does  not  pique 
himself  upon  politeness,  addresses  tho  Arab  by 
the  following  assortment  of  names— *  •'Thief,  as- 
sassin, traitor!  blind  greybeard !  lame  beggar?'* 
The  three  first  titles  being  probably  mistaken  for 
compliments,  the  Arab  pockets  in  silence;  but  to 
the  double-barrelled  discharges  of  the  two  last  he 
replies  thus: — *•  Cease  there.  Thou  canst  never 
make  mo  beg  for  bread,  for  water,  or  for  IWte;  my 
grey  beard  is  from  God;  my  blindness  and  lame- 
ness ate  from  thee.*'  This  is  a  pleasant  way  of 
doing  business;  rarely  does  one  find  Httle  accounts 
so  expeditionsly  settled  aad  raceiptedf  Beggar? 
But  how  if  I  do  not  beg?  Greybeard?  Put  that 
down  to  the  account  of  God.  Cripple?  Put 
that  down  to  your  own.  Getting  sulky  under 
this  mode  of  fencing  from  the  deSert-bom,  tho 
Marshal  invites  him  to  enter  one  of  his  new-made 
law  courts,  where  he  will  hear  of  something  pro- 
bably not  to  his  advantage.  Our  Arab  frictid, 
however,  is  no  connoisseur  in  courts  of  lawt  small 
wale*  of  courts  in  tho  desert;  he  does  not  so 
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•  WoIb  ( Qreniiauice  wuiU)  the  old  ballad  word  for  ckmea. 
But  the  motive  for  usinj;  it  in  this  place  is  in  allusion  to 
an  excellent  old  Scoltisb  story  (not  snfflclendy  knoM*n  m 
the  Booth),  of  a  rustie  laiid,  who  profiued  bj  tbo  hosuita- 
lity  of  bis  neighbours,  duly  to  get  drank  once  {snA  no 
more)  every  lawful  night,  returning  in  the  happiest  frame 
of  mind  under  the  escort  of  his  sertant  Andrew.  In  spite 
of  Andtew,  however,  it  some«idieB  Itappencd  that  the  laifd 
fell  off  his  horse;  and  ou  one  of  these  occasions,  as  he 
himself  was  dismounted  fW)m  his  saildle,  his  wig  was  dis- 
mounted from  his  cranium.  Bolli  fell  into  a  peat-moss, 
and  both  wen  fished  out  by  Andiew.  Bat  the  hurd^in  his 
confusion,  puttinff  on  the  wig  wrong  side  before,  reasona- 
bly "jalonsed"  that  this  could  not  be  his  own  wig,  but 
some  otlier  man's,  which  suspicion  he  communicated  to 
Andrew,  who  argued  ctmtra  by  this  mtmoiable  reply  -~ 
'<Hout :  laird,  there's  nae  wale  o'  wigs  i'  a  peat-moss. 
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mooli  *^do  hinself  the  h<Hiour  to  decline*'  as  he 
turns  ft  deaf  oar  to  this  proposal,  and  on  hie  part 
presents  a  little  counter  invitation  to  the  Marshal 
for  a  pie-fdo  party  to  the  caves  of  Dahra.    '<  Em- 
ter**  (says  the  nnspariog  Sheik)  "  and  sing  aaid 
vhiatle  in  the  cavern  where  the  hones  of  brave 
men  are  never  to  bleach,  are  never  to  decay.    Go, 
vhere  the  mother  and  in&nt  are  inseparable  for 
ever— -one  mass  of  charcoal;  the  breasts  that  gave 
life,  the  lips  that  received  it — all,  all,  save  only 
where  two  arms,  in  colour  and  hardness  like  cor- 
roded iron,  cling  round  a  brittle  stem,  shrunken, 
warped,  and  where  two  heads  are  calcined.   Even 
this  massacre,  no  doubt,  will  find  defenders  in 
pour  country,  for  it  is  the  custom  of  y&uar  country 
to  cover  blood  with  lies,  and  lies  with  blood.*' 
**  And  (says  the  facetious  French  Marshal)  here 
and  there  a  sprinkling  of  ashes  over  both." 
Abab.  "  Ending  in  merriment,  as  befits  ye.   But 
is  it  oaided?**     But  is  it  ended?     Aye;  thewil* 
dcmoss  beyond  Algiers  returns  an  echo  to  those 
ominous  words  of  the  blind  and  mutilated  chief- 
taifi.     No,   brave  Arab,  although  the  Marshal 
scoffingly  rejoins  that  at  least  it  is  ended  for  ^ou, 
«nded  it  is  not;  for  the  great  quarrel  by  which 
human  nature  pleads  with  such  a  fiendish  spirit 
of  warfare,  carried  on  under  the  countenance  of 
him  who  stands  first  in  authority  under  the  nation 
that  stands  second  in  authority  amongst   the 
leaders  of  civilization.     A  quarrel  of  that  s<»*t, 
once  arising,  does  not  go  to  sleep  again  until  it 
is  righted  for  ever.     As  the  English  martyr  at 
Oxford  said  to  his  fellow  martyr — **  Brother,  be 
of  good  cheer,  for  we  shall  this  day  light  up  a 
fire  in  England  that,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
cannot  be  extinguished  for  ever***— even  so  the 
atrocities  of  these  hybrid   campaigns  between 
baffled  civilization  and  barbarism,  provoked  into 
frenzy,  will,  like  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage 
rising  up  from  the  Atlantic  deep,  suddenly,  at  the 
bar  of  the  British  Senate;  sooner  or  later  repro- 
duce themselves  in  strong  reactions  of  the  social 
mind  throughout  Christendom,  upon  aU  the  hor- 
rors of  war  that  are  wilful  and  superfluous.     In 
that  case  there  will  be  a  consolation  in  reserve  for 
the  compatriots  of  those,  the  brave  men,  the 
women,  and  the  innocent  children,  who  died  in 
that  fiery  furnace  at  Dahra. 

"  Thoir  moans 
The  valss  redoublad  to  the  hills,  and  they 
To  heaven."* 

The  caves  of  Dahra  repeated  the  woe  to  the  hills, 
and  the  hills  to  God.  But  such  a  furnace, 
though  fierce,  may  be  viewed  as  brief  indeed  if 
it  shall  terminate  in  permanently  pointing  the 
wrath  of  nations  (as  in  this  dialogue  it  has  pointed 
the  wrath  of  genius)  to  the  particular  outrage 
and  class  of  outrages  which  it  concerns.  The 
wrath  of  nations  is  a  consuming  wrath,  and  the 
scorn  of  intellect  is  a  withering  scorn,  for  all 
abuses  upon  which  either  one  or  the  other  is  led, 
by  strength  of  circumstances,  to  settle  itself  sys- 

*  Milton,  in  uttering  his  grief  (but  also  his  hopes  giow 
ing  out  of  this  grief)  upon  a  similar  tragedy,  viz.,  the  mas- 
sacre of  thePrgteatant  women  mi  chUdien  by  "  Uie  hlocdy 


temoHcdHy.  The  danger  is  for  the  most  part 
that  the  very  violence  of  public  feeling  should 
rock  it  asleep— -the  tempest  exhausts  itself  by  its 
own  excesses — and  the  thunder  of  one  or  two 
immediate  explosions,  by  satisfying  the  first  cla- 
mours of  human  justice  and  indignation,  is  too  apt 
to  intercept  that  sustained  roll  of  artillery  which 
is  requisite  for  the  effectual  assault  of  long-estab- 
lished abuses.  Luckily  in  tlie  pi\}sent  case  of  the 
Dahra  massacre  there  is  the  less  danger  of  such  a 
result,  as  the  bloody  scene  has  happened  to  fall 
in  with  a  very  awakened  state  of  the  public  sen- 
sibility as  to  the  evils  of  war  generally,  and  with 
a  state  of  expectation  almost  romanti<»kUy  excited 
as  to  the  possibility  of  readily  or  soon  extermi^ 
nating  these  evils. 

Hope  meantime,  even  if  unreasonable,  becomes 
wise  and  holy  when  it  points  along  a  path  of  pur- 
poses  that  are  more  than  usually  beneficent. 
According  to  a  fine  illustration  of  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney's; drawn  from  the  practice  of  archery,  by 
attempting  more  than  we  can  possibly  accomplish, 
we  shall  yet  reach  farther  than  ever  we  should 
have  reached  with  a  loss  ambitious  aim;  we  shall 
do  much  for  the  purification  of  war,  if  nothing  at 
all  for  its  abolition;  and  atrocities  of  this  Algerino 
order  are  amongst  the  earliest  that  will  give  way. 
They  will  sink  before  the  growing  illumination, 
and  (what  is  equally  important)  before  the  grow- 
ing eoTnbination  of  minds  acting  simultaneously 
from  various  centres,  in  nations  otherwise  the 
most  at  variance.     By  a  rate  of  motion  continu- 
ally accelerated,  the  gathering  power  of  the  press, 
falling  in  with  the  growing  facilities  of  personal 
intercourse,  is,  day  by  day,  bringing  Europe  more 
and  more  into  a  state  of  fusion,  in  which  the  sub- 
lime name  of  Christendom  will  continually  become 
more  significant,  and  will  express  a  unity  of  the 
most  awfiil  oixler,  viz.,  in  the  midst  of  strifis,  long 
surviving  as  to  inferior  interests  and  subordinate 
opinions,  will  express  an  agreement  continually 
more  close,  and  an  agreement  continually  moi-c 
operative,  upon  all  capital  questions  afiecting  hu- 
man rights,  duties,  and  the  interests  of  human 
progress.      Before    that  tribunal,   which   every 
throb  of  every  steam-engine,  in  printing-houses 
and  on  railroads,  is  hurrying  to  establish,  all 
flagrant  abuses  of  belligerent  powers  will   fall 
prostrate;  and,  in  particular,  no  form  of  pure  un- 
disguised murder  will  be  any  longer  allowed  to 
confound  itself  with  the  necessities  of  honourable 
warfare. 

Much  already  hcts  been  accomplished  on  this 
path  ;  more  than  people  are  aware  of ;  so  gradual 
and  silent  has  been  the  advance.  How  noiseless 
is  the  growth  of  com !  Watch  it  night  and  day 
for  a  week,  and  you  will  never  see  it  growinp;*; 
but  return  after  two  months,  and  you  will  find  it 
all  whitening  for  the  harvest.  Such,  and  so  im- 
perceptible in  the  stages  of  their  motion,  are  the 
victories  of  the  press.  Hero  is  one  instance. 
Just  forty-seven  years  ago,  on  the  shores  of  Syria, 
was  celebrated  by  Napoleon  Bonapai-te,  the  most 
damnable  carnival  of  murder  that  romance  haa 
fabled,  or  that  history  has  recorded.      Bather 

more  then  four  thouBHAd  men— ^not  (like  TyzglesQ 
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vSpiMh  giwiiDlaa)  even  in  pretenee  * 
paii  nutiea,**  bat    vegaiar  troops,  aerrmg  the 
Paeka  and  the  Otteoian  Sultan,  not  old  men 
tbtmii^  by  odd  fractiaas  have  been  thankfol 
fardiflnaHi  ftwa  a  life  cf  ears  cr  aovrow,  batall 
fMmg  Allwinlana»  in  the  earij  mnnilng  of  man- 
kod,  the  oldest  not  twenty-four — -were  exienni- 
sated  b J  wnnwtaidve  rolia  of  mnaketrj,  when  help- 
lea  as  udmnta,  ba.Tiii|^  their  arms  pinkmed  behind 
their  backs  like  felons  on  the  seaffold,  and  haring 
nrrendered  their  mnskets  (which  else  wonld  hare 
nude  so  desperate  a  reaistanee)  on  the  £uih  that 
tkeywere  dealing  with  aoldiera  and  men  of  honour. 
I  hxm  elsewhere   examined,  as  a  question  in 
estsistry,  the  friToloQa  pveteneet  for  this  infomons 
caniage,  bat  that  examination  I  have  here  no 
viflh  to  repeat;  lor  it  would  draw  off  the  attention 
from  one  foatore  of  the  case,  whidi  I  deaire  to 
brii^  before  the  resMlsr,  as  giring  to  this  Jaffa 
tragedy  a  depth  of  atrocity  wanting  in  that  of 
Dahra.     The  four  thonsand  and  odd  young  Al- 
bniriaai  had  been  aedneed,  trepanned,  firandolentlj 
decoyed,  fironi  a  post  of  considerable  strength,  in 
which  they  eonld  stfid  would  hare  sold  their  lives 
at  a  bloodyrate,  by  a  solemn  promise  of  safety  from 
salheriiodFreneh ofiiecrs.  << But, "said Napoleon, 
in  port  of  excoae,  **  these  men,  my  aideB-de<«amp, 
were  poltroons:  to  save  their  own  lives,  they  made 
promises  which  they  ought  not  to  hare  made.*' 
Suppose  it  so;  and  suppose  the  case  one  in  which 
the  supreme  authority  has  a  right  to  disavow  his 
agents;  what  then  ?     This  entities  that  authority 
to  refuse  his  ratification  to  the  terms  agreed  on; 
bat  this,  at  the  sanae  time,  obliges  him  to  replace 
the  hostile  parties  in  the  advantages  from  which 
his  agotts  had  wiled  them  by  these  terms.     A 
robber,  who  even  owns  himself  such,  will  not  pre- 
tend that  he  may  refuse  the  price  of  the  jewel  as 
exorbitant,  and  yet  keep  possession  of  the  jeweL 
And  next  comes  a  fraudulent  advantage,  not  ob- 
tained by  a  knavery  in  the  aides-de-camp,  but  in 
the  leader  himself.     The  surrender  of  the  wea- 
pons, and  the  submission  to  the  fettering  of  the 
anas,  were  not  concessions  from  the  Albanians, 
filched  by  the  representatives  of  Napoleon,  acting 
<as  ke  says)  without  orders,  but  by  express  fidse- 
hoods,  emanating  from  himself     The  officer  com- 
*"T"ding  at  Dahra  could  not  have  reached  his 
eaemy  without  the  shocking  resource  which  he 
employed:  Napoleon  could.     The  officer  at  Dahra 
violated  no  covenant:  Napoleon  did.     The  officer 
at  Dahra  had  not  by  lies  seduced  his  victims  from 
their  natural  advantages:  Napoleon  had.     Such 
was  the  atrocity  of  Jafia  in  the  year  1799.     Now, 
the  relation  of  that  great  carnage  to  the  press, 
the  secret  argument  through  which  that  vast 
asBsacre  eonnects  itself  with  the  progress  of  the 
pnMi  is  this — ^that  in  1799,  and  the  two  follow- 
1^  yean^  when  most  it  had  become  important  to 
Mtteb  the  character  and  acts  of  Napole<m,  ex- 
c^^SirBobert  Wil4oii»novntef  iA£arope,iio 


section  of  the  press,  cared  much  to  insist  upon 
tibia,  by  so  many  degrees,  the  worst  deed  of  mo- 
dem^'military  life.  From  that  deed  all  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  would  not  have  cleansed 
him;  and  yet,  since  18(^  we  have  heard  much 
ofkener  of  the  sick  men  whom  he  poisoned  in  his 
Syrian  hospital  (an  act  of  merely  entmeous  hu- 
manity), and  more  of  tiie  Due  d'  £nguien*s  exe^ 
cution  than  of  either;  though  this,  savage  as  It 
was,  admits  of  such  palliations  as  belong  to  doubt* 
fnl  provocations  in  the  sufierer,  and  toextreme  per- 
sonal terror  in  the  inflictor.  Here,  then,  we  have  a 
case  of  wholesale  military  murder,  emanating  from 
Christendom,  and  not  less  treacherous  than  the 
worst  which  have  been  ascribed  to  the  Mahometan 
Timor,  or  even  to  any  Hindoo  Rajah,  which 
hardly  moved  a  vibration  of  anger,  or  a  solitary 
outcry  of  protestation  from  the  European  press 
(then,  perhaps,  having  the  excuse  of  deadly  fear 
for  herself),  or  even  firom  the  press  of  moral  Eng* 
land,  having  no  such  excuse.  Fifty  years  have 
passed;  a  less  enormity  is  perpetrated,  but  again 
by  a  French  leader;  and,  behold!  Europe  is  ftam 
convulsed  from  side  to  side  by  unaffected  indigna- 
tion!  So  travels  the  press  to  victory:  such  is  the 
light,  and  so  broad,  which  it  diffuses:  such  is  the 
strength  for  action  by  which  it  combines  the 
hearts  of  nations. 

•  <*  Jfprfmiimittefy  !(/&.•"— By  modflm  I  mesa  sines  the 
opening  of  the  thirtv  years'  war.  la  this  war,  the  eaek,  or 
partial  sack,  of  Magdeburg,  will  occur  to  the  reader  as  one 
of  the  worst  amongst  maraal  ruiilamsms.  Bet  this  hap- 
pens to  be  a  hoax.  It  is  an  oM  experienee,  that,  when 
once  the  demure  muse  of  historv  has  allowed  herself  to 
tell  a  Ue,  she  neyer  retracts  it  Many  are  the  falsehoods 
in  our  own  history,  which  our  children  read  traditionaUy 
for  troths,  mereh  because  our  onoritteal  giandfatheis  be- 
lieved them  to  be  such.  Magdebuzg  was  not  saeked. 
What  fault  there  was  in  the  case  belon^^ed  to  the  King  of 
Sweden,  who  certainly  was  remiss  in  this  instance,  though 
with  excuses  ■K>re  man  were  hearkened  to  at  that  time. 
Tilly,  the  Bavarian  General,  had  no  reason  ibr  sevens  in 
this  case,  and  showed  none.  According  to  the  regular 
routine  of  war,  Magdeburg  had  become  forfeited  to  miiitaiy 
execution;  which,  let  the  reader  remember,  was  not,  in 
those  days,  a  right  of  the  General  as  against  tlie  enemy, 
and  by  way  of  salutary  warning  to  other  cities,  lest  they 
also  should  abuse  the  right  of  a  reasonable  defence,  but 
was  a  right  of  the  soldiery  as  against  their  own  leaders. 
A  town  stonned  was  then  a  little  perquisite  to  the  ill-fed 
and  ill-paid  soldier.  So  of  prisoners.  If  I  made  a  pri- 
soner of  "  Signur  Drew"  [see  Heniy  V.],  it  was  my  busi- 
ness to  fix  his  ransom :  the  General  had  no  business  to  in- 
terfere with  that  Magdeburg,  therefore,  had  incurred  the 
common  penalty  (which  she  must  have  foreseen)  of  ob- 
stinacy; and  the  only  difference  between  ker  case  snd  that 
of  many  another  brave  liule  town,  that  quiedy  submitted  to 
the  usual  martyrdom,  without  howling  throucb  all  the 
speaking-trumpetH  of  history,  was  this — ^that  tue  penalty 
was,  upon  Magdeburg,  but  partially  enforced.  Harte,  the 
tutor  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  son,  first  published,  in  his  life 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  an  authentic  diaiy  of  what  passed 
at  that  lime,  kept  by  a  Lutheran  dergymsn.  This  diary 
shows  sufficiently  that  no  real  departures  were  made  from 
the  customary  routine,  except  in  the  directioa  of  meroy. 
But  it  is  evident  that  the  people  of  Ma^eburg  were  a  sort 
of  German  hogs,  of  whom,  it  is  notorious,  that  if  you  at- 
tempt in  the  k&deat  way  to  aheer  them,  all  you  pt  is  hor- 
rible yelling,  and  (the  proverb  asserts)  very  httle  wooL 
The  case  bemg  a  classical  one  in  the  annals  of  BuUtsiy 
outrages,  I  have  noticed  its  red  features, 
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Thursday t  Dec.  3.  Three  o'clock  p.m.— Wind 
N.N.E.,  and  the  afternoon  like  my  aunt  Hannah, 
fair  but  frosty.  Embark  in  the  Company's  "swift 
boat,"  shortly  after  the  an-ival  of  Signor  Bianconi^s 
long  cars  from  Galway  and  from  Westport,  and 
skim  along  through  floating  plates  of  ice  towards 
Shannon  harbour.  Skipper  takes  our  cash  in  ad- 
vance, engaging  that  wo  shall  be  all  deposited,  high 
and  dry,  upon  the  pier  at  PortoboUo,  convenient  to 
the  metropolis,  at  eleven  o'clock  of  the  following 
morning.     Alas,  the  race  is  not  to  the  Swift, 

Second  visit  from  skipper  to  ask  us  all  to  dine ; 
not  that  he  has  any  dinner  to  offer  in  this  rollick- 
ing little  btt  of  a  lobster  shell,  but  he  wants  to  tele- 
graph to  our  host  that  is  to  bo,  in  the  night  boat 
now  awaiting  cm*  approacli, 

.  ''Alone  by  tbe  baiiks  of  the  dark-rqlUng  Shannoii," 

how  many  logs  of  mutton,  and  how  many  turnips, 
win  be  required  for  our  entertainment. 

No  wires  laid  down  upon  this  line  as  yet ;  but 
the  affair  is  wcH  managed  with  a  pole  and  bit  of 
bunting. 

F(mr  o*elocJc, — Pass  Clonfort,  formerly  an  Epis- 
copal residence,  and  still  the  site  of  a  fine  old 
cathedral  church.  Take  in  one  policeman,  and  two 
couples  of  chickens,  the  latter  of  which  are  imme- 
diately put  to  death,  to  boil  with  the  bacon  wo  shall 
have  by  and  bye.  Daresay  they  had  fatter  cliickens 
at  Clonfort  when  the  bishops  lived  there. 

Half -past  Four, — Cross  the  Shannon  in  a  Noah's 
Ark  called  a  packet-boat,  whoso  ordinary  gait  of 
going,  wind  and  weather  favouring,  averages  three 
and  a  quarter  miles,  Irish,  per  hour.  This,  calcu- 
lating our  present  distance  from  Dublin,  as  per 
chart,  at  sixty  miles,  ^ves  a  promise  that  wo  shall 
be  at  the  other  terminus  in  about  eighteen  hours 
and  a  half.  Such  annihilation  of  time  and  space 
will  scarcely  be  dreamt  of  by  posterity.  But  won't 
we  do  it  ? 

Five  o^clock, — Pass  Shannon  harbour,  and  take 
in  a  few  aquatic  tourists,  who  had  steamed  it  in  the 
morning  from  Limerick.  One  passenger  from  Ba- 
nagher,  who  had  to  run  for  it,  and  barely  overtook 
us  under  the  bridge,  comes  puffing  and  panting  into 
the  cabin,  and  whilst  he  uncases  himself  from  half- 
a-dozen  shawls  and  greatcoats,  eagerly  demands  of 
all  the  company — "  Wasn't  I  in  luck,  not  to  be  left 
behind?"  That  remains  to  be  proved.  Nobody 
knows  his  luck  till  he  finds  the  end  of  it. 

Six  o'clock, — DiMMT'--4!ie  ffrand  secret  of  Carnal 
ImmortaUty, 

**  Le  veritable  Amphitryon 
Est  TAmphitiyon,  on  Ton  dine. 

If  it  were  not  for  that  leg  of  mutton,  and  those 

kunipBy  who  would  encounter  the  noctunial  bdlow- 


ings  and  overhead  trampings  of  the  boat-boys,  the 
crashings  and  bampings  in  the  locks,  the  feetid 
exhalations  of  bog  fog  and  stagnant  pool,  com- 
mingled with  fhmes  of  whisky  punch,  reel  of  tidlow 
caAdles,  and  breath  (not  to  mention  shoeft]  of  somo 
twenty  persons,  cooped  together,  and  chattering, 
laughing,  wrangling,  or  snoring,  for  upwards  of 
eighteen  hours,  in  a  tiny  wooden  box,  sixteen  feet 
long,  six  wide,  and  hardly  so  much  In  height 

<'  Oh,  you  get  a  very  comfortable  dinner  in  the 
boat." 

Bif  01*  Madfttki — ^Muteh  good  may  it  do  yoti  t 

JlJR^ftl  o^dock: — ^Frosty  feeluigs  about  the  lower 
extremitieB,  notwxthstandiiig  the  liigh  tetnperatut^ 
kept  up  by  means  of  a  stove  at  the  uppoc  en^s  of - 
the  cabin.  A  grating  sojund  heiurd  fiow  mii  t}>ea. 
agsunst  ike  sides  of  the  vessel,  ^  thofigU  the  we 
were  closing  in  around  us. .  And  so  it  i%  ,  Iii,hM^-- 
an-hour  afterwards  the  noise  23  wdthoat  jnte^inii-^ 
sion,  and  we  feel  ourselves  sawing  our  v»y  tbrof^b. 
a  continuous  crust 

Half-past  Eleven^  TMSomore*— ^Itimerick  'aqaar 
tics  had  only  bargained  for  poriUr  by  water/  and 
therefore  determined  to  go  ashore,  taldog  oliaiiee. 
for  a  conveyance  on  the  morrow  by  coai^  and  faraki 
to  Dublin.  Lucky  man  from.  B^Mif^gh^  ^epidoa 
their  caution,  asks  where  will  they  be  next -day.  at : 
noon,  quotas  Horace^  ^^festina  Imte,^^  and  deolavoe 
for  pushing  on.  ■ 

Mem. — It  is  easy  tosay^  posh  on. 

Push  on,  then,  past  Philipstown,  a  boat-bey 
standing  most  of  the  way  in  the  bow,  to  smash  the 
ice  with  a  pole.  No  pedometer  on  board,  but  gueas 
we  are  going  half-a-knot  an  hoar.  Skipper  con- 
sulted whether  he  thinks  she'll  stick  I 

"Stick,  Sir?  No,  Sir.  It  froze  as  hafd  loat 
night,  or  harder  if  onytliinj^  aod  she  didn^t  Atiok 
then.  Sir." 

Convincing  logic  ;•— Go  a4iead ! 

December  4,  l%res  o^clook  A.M.— -Now  tvelre 
hours  afloat  Saw  labours  inoesBantly.  Wonder 
is  this  the  way  they  get  through  Wenham  Lako  ? 
Some  audible  wishes  expressed  that  the  wishers 
had  taken  a  hint  fix>m  the  Southrons,  and  stopped 
at  TuUamorc.  Too  late  now  to  stq>  fmywh^ie^ 
being  on  the  vei^  of  tho  bog  of  Allen,  and  fur 
away  from  human  habitation.  Banagher  passen- 
ger still  buoyant,  and  clamorous  for  spatchcock. 

Fowr  o^clock,^^The!re  be  two  kinds  of  speed, 
railway  speed  and  snailway  speed ;  amfd  this  is  one 
of  them.  We  are  now  running  through  the  ele- 
ment at  the  rate  of  one  yard  per  minate  t  ^ere- 
Sipon  we  think  ft  high  time  to  call  another  council. 
Skipper  in  hopes  that,  when  she  comes  fairly  into 
the  *<  long  level,"  the  springs,  thereabouts  abound- 
ipg  at  the  bottom  of  the  oaoaly  vill  b^t  tbe  frost 
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udnake  a  dear  passage.  A  sapply  of  hot  water 
ud  v^ky,  ordered  in  to  season  this  dieoxing 
expcctatxm^iDa^ucvd  fey  mdiich  JBomo^Am^  ofte^  the 
vamst  of  Sir  James   Qraham,  gives  us  a  stave 

**  Weel  does  the  boatie  row.* 


•  1 


It  most  jdiscordaat  Imiss  from 
bothjier  Bid^s^  h^  sole  reapoiise  to  this  «<  flattering 

tole."        ..     - 

five  oVZodLr-In  the  "  long  level "  at  last,  with- 
ont  miistaVft  :,  boft  tb^  ioo  only  toagher  and  tou^^r. 
Skipper  scraJbcbesibis  head,  axid  acknowlotlgoa  that 
"the  /^Hnjsf  afe  ^  fc^  once," 

Agreeable  mtelligence  in  the  middle  of  the  Bc^ 
^  ^^^^^-P^.lfi^'^'ieXQ^  pf  a  l>«»inlier,in«iilB(g, 
and  the  s^jpui:^  j^,  ihe  inoen- leering  di>wa  npon  Ufl» . 

*  Wnm{  flftaeB.iihcire  yon  oodld  «oiuit  eaeh  lita«  star,** 

vith  atattttting^  cnkprea^on  of  countenance,  as  much 

as  1»  siy'/^-What  on'  earth  brought  you  there  V* 

Etetr  th^-^vbiirite  of  fortune  has  not  a  word  of 

;'  not  'a '  ^ctap  of  Latin  left    JBmiagJier  it- 

fi  ***ei**     Hfe  can  only  blow  his  fingers  and 

kjaponliis»kick.'» 

There  are  more  pleasing  situations  in  "  this  bleak 

w«fld'*' &ata'€h^t^~of'the  Company's  paclcet-boat, 

Ko;  5,  oa  "tiixi*  ftnr^  morning  of  l)ecember,  ice- 

f 

hemd  ho.  a  faawn  dStch,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
a  bo^  wtefeof  the  visible  extent  is  only  limited  by 
tkeftrhoHGEiiti,  and  m^ny  miles  distant  from  any 
tafvn.  ^'himae'  of  entertainment,  within  which  a 
wwffitf^  may  lay  bis  head..  How  she  could  come 
to  i6ck  there  this  morning,  of  all  the  mornings  in 
the  year,  sorpassed  the  com^r^ension  of  the  most 
atte  aM-  InfielUjgent  of  uarigators.  **  She  had  often 
^tiie  pafcaage  in  a  harder  frost,  and  would 
!  Bdt  there  is  something  unnattheral  in 
evdythft^  Ithls  yelff«  When  the  potatoes  go  wrong, 
an  ^  world  goea  wrong ;  even  ice  itself  is  con- 
ttaafty  by  what  it  used  to  be." 

^%at^  the-phaoaophy.  of  the  whole  matter ;  and 
we  were  £un  to  take  it  for  our  only  consolation,  as 
we  aet  oot  to  tmdge  fllon^  a  dreary  and  shelterless 
nfid  fo»Bathkngatt^'  seme  twdve  mil^s  south-east 
of  liar  '^ttickiilg^ilaee:*'  There,  we  were  told,  the 
CbfflpaaywMld' bo  ik)  kSnd  as  to  provide  cars,  at 


its  own  munificent  cost  and  charge,  for  our  convey- 
ance to  the  railway  station  at  Kildare,  and,  further, 
frank  us  forward  to  the  great  terminus  of  all  our 
hopes  and  exertions. 

A  lady,  who  with  two  little  children  had  accom- 
panied us  in  our  expedition,  relying  upon  the  hope- 
ful assurances  of  the  Banagher  pioneer,  was  of 
course  unable  to  join  in  this  pedestrian  adventure. 
She  was,  therefore,  left  behind  in  the  ditch  ;  but 
how  long  she  remained  there,  or  whether  she  re- 
mains there  to  this  day,  are  matters  only  known  to 
herself  and  to  her  friends,  and  to  the  directors  of 
our  Inland  Navigation, 

Kine  oWoch,  P.M.  JDubUn, — Here  we  are  at  last, 
hafhig  been  just  thirty  hoiui'S  engaged  in  perform- 
ing a  transit  of  seventy  miles  from  the  nearest  point 
of  the  province  of  Connaught  "NYell  'may  it  be 
caUed  "  The  Far  West" 

The  Limerick  party,  having  enjoyed  a  comfort- 
able night's  rest  at  Tullamore,  and  a  good  break- 
fast iii  the  morning,  oame  leisurely  by  dry  land  to 
the  same  railway  station,  and  arrired  in  this  same 
city  six  hours  before  us.  So  much  for  our  Banagher 
comrade  and  his  "festina  lente,**  He  knows  now, 
perhaps,  that  there  may  be  "  liick  in  leisure." 

And  now,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  by 
the  manoeuvres  of  this  Grand  Canal  Company,  and 
for  the  preservation  of  their  vested  rights,  as  the 
sole  chartered  carriers  of  goods  and  human  bodies 
between  Dublin  and  BalUnasloe,  that  the  Irish 
Great  Western  Railway  BiU  was  thrown  out  by 
the  House  of  Lords  in  the  session  of  1845 ;  and 
that  by  the  same  tactics,  and  with  the  same  objects, 
the  same  bill  was  also  rejected  by  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  session  of  1840.  And  further- 
more, be  it  borne  in  mmd,  that  with  similar  inten- 
tions and  designs,  certain  adroit  individuals  are  now 
pretending  to  bring  forward  a  plan  of  a  western 
railway  along  the  banks  of  the  said  Grand  Canal, 
and  even,  if  hereafter  they  have  not  the  wish  to 
construct  anything  of  the  sort,  one  purpose  will  be 
accomplished,  if  other  and  more  feasible  projects 
can  be  defeated, — the  privilege  of  sawing  a  passage 
through  the  ice  will  be  secured  for  Galway  travel- 
lers, as  long  as  the  winter  wind  freezes  and  tho 
canal  water  does  not  flow. 


•   5  THE    DR 

HMr^.flioii  ]t|Mt  of  me  when  dreaming  f 

.Sbp^Mii^,  4o  4hji  lips  ma  oaU? 
A  a^oofiA  deep  rapture'a  through  me  sLceanung 

As  t&  iRsc^ts  fall— 
Lftaiiafea^'orBMpir,  etibtt  and  holy, 
,  lfaBaltHiig|Bn?aiy#Mn0»s  sotely^ 

Kt  tluia  |*H»,  t|i0  Sindoo  ihUe, 

t\ft  fhe  nn^eeping  spirit,  stirr'd, 
tfa^igll'^'ihiDoWHng  ear,  is  ablo 

lb  bear  diewMipel^d  word ; 
Aai  dwijims.a«y,tti».}ieart  aathfalUag*-* 
£dtoea,to  the  tend^  calling? 

Bat  V1&  thee,  thoa  fond  adorer ! 


E  A  M  E  R. 

Sees  aye  one  of  me : 
And  now  the  UDConscioos  tongue's  i'cpe«'vtmg 
Bis  name  whom  thy  heart  is  groetiog ! 

Midnight  I — ^the  lamp's  dimly  burning : 
Kneeling,  I  hold  thy  hand  in  mine  : 

And  as  I  watch  thee,  with  deep  yearning 
Clings  my  sodl  to  thine ! 

Pore  as  tho  snowflake  heaven  leaving, 

Yet  thrilling  with  thy  bosom's  heaving ! 

Hush!  does  she  speak,  my  darling? — breathing 

Yet  again  those  sounds  of  lovo ! 
I  quiver ! — as  if  angels,  wreathing 

Holy  flowers  above. 
Mingled  in  the  wreath  they  threw  me 
One  earthly  rose  to  tempt— undo  me  I 
J?CC.  8;  I9i0.  R.  H.  F. 
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LORD  CAMPBELL'S  LIVES  OP  THE  ENGLISH  CHANCELLORS. 

SECOND  SERIES.* 


LoBD  Campbell,  the  indefatigable,  has  now 
nearly  finished  his,  literally,  Herculean  labours. 
— In  digging  deeply  and  vigorously  into  the 
accumulated  lumber  of  English  history,  and 
the  history  of  English  Chancellors,  of  law  courts, 
and  kings'  courts,  statesmen's  cabinets,  and 
queens'  closets — ^he  has,  through  immeasurable 
heaps  of  trash,  dragged  into  light  a  few  rare 
and  precious  treasures.  But  where  little  was 
hidden,  less  was  to  be  discovered;  and  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  erpect,  in  the  lives  of  a  few 
commonplace,  or  mero-lawyer  chancellors,  the 
vitality  and  interest  that  abound  in  biographies 
of  a«>Becket,  Wolsey,  More,  and  Bacon.  The 
new  biographies  are  written  in  the  same  fiamiliar 
and  pleasant  vein  which  characterised  the  former 
performances,  and  which,  if  somewhat  unprofes- 
sional, not  to  say  nndigpiified,  was  found  ex- 
tremely agreeable  at  soon  as  the  reader  got  over 
his  first  shock  at  a  lawyer  and  ex-chaneellor — ^in 
the  abstract  a  very  high  and  solemn  personage — 
doffing  his  robes,  and,  like  Thurlowwhen  at  play, 
putting  his  wig  into  his  pocket,  drawing  in  his 
chair,  tilting  his  legs,  taking  his  cigar  into  his 
mouth,  and  writing  about  great  historical  events, 
and  the  lives  of  grave  and  venerable  dignitaries 
of  the  law  and  the  state,  exactly  as  he  might 
have  talked  of  them  after  a  Bencher's  dinner,  or 
at  Nando 's  coffee-house ;  to  which — ^like  Thurlow 
again — ^he  had  slipped  out,  in  deshahUUf  from,  his 
chambers  of  an  evening,  to  relax  from  the  dry  and 
severe  studies  of  a  long  day.  As  ho  approaches 
his  own  times.  Lord  Campbell  becomes  more  and 
more  iTee«and  familiar,  and  at  last  fairly  wins 
upon  his  readers,  by  placing  them  completely  at 
their  ease  with  him.  Whether  the  great  critics 
may  not  rebuke  this  undignified  style,  we  cannot 
guess  ;  but  what  is  more  to  our  purpose,  plain 
readers  will  find  the  style  well  adapted  to  much 
of  the  subject-matter — ^to  the  gossip  and  anec- 
dotes, the  delicate  scandals,  and  the  Court  and 
current  jokes  of  a  past  generation.  These  plea- 
santries may  not  always  be  the  most  felicitous 
imaginable,  but  the  humour,  such  as  it  is,  is 
always  good-humour.  And  Lord  Campbell  de- 
serves unqualified  praise  for  higher  things — for 
undeviating  adherence  to  the  principles  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  for  enlarged  views  of  those 
principles,  for  his  admiration  of  the  personal  and 
domestic  virtues,  and  the  comprehensive  and  en- 
thusiastic devotion  to  literature,  which  entitles 
him  as  much  to  the  gratitude  of  the  sojourners 
and  grovellers  in  the  heights  or  depths  of  Grub 
S^eet,  as  to  that  of  poets  soaring  to  the  loftiest 
regions  of  Parnassus.  One  of  his  uniform  tests, 
in  summing  np  the  character  of  his  heroes,  is  the 
particular  chancellor's  achievements  in  literature, 
or  the  arts  and  sciences  ;  and  secondary  to  this, 
the  kindness  or  patronage  which  he  may  have 


shown  to  men  of  letters.  He  has  a  high  and  a  very 
just  appreciation  of  the  value  of  literature  to  the 
lawyer  of  all  men  ;  who,  much  abstracted  from 
society  by  his  pursuits,  can  know  the  real  world 
in  many  of  its  phases  chiefly  through  books^  and 
who  sees  but  the  seamy  side  of  life  in  his  own 
profession. 

One  point,  upon  which  public  opinion,  and  also 
that  of  the  profession,  is  nearly  ripened,  is  pretty 
well  established  by  Lord  CampbeH's  work.  We 
allude  to  the  necessity— one  which  has  existed 
for  ages — of  separating  the  judicial  offices  of  the 
Chancellor  from  the  political  functions  which  the 
English  Chancellors,  the  Keepers  of  the  King's 
Conscience,  have  often  so  mischievously  exercised ; 
and  which  strongly  tempt,  if  they  do  not  almost 
compel,  the  highest  law  officer  of  the  country  to 
sink  into  a  supple,  subservient,  intriguing  mini- 
ster, whose  main  object  is  to  keep  his  place,  emolu- 
ments, and  enormous  patronage — a  necessity 
which,  so  late  as  our  own  ''enlightened'*  day, 
tended  to  make  Thurlow  an  nnscrnpuloas  knave, 

and  Eldon whatever  Lord  Campbell  shall 

be  pleased  to  describe  that  curious  human  and 
legal  compound ! 

It  must  be  remembered,  in  perusing  these 
Lives,  that  the  Chancellors  have  here  the  fair 
advantage  of  being  tried  by  their  poors.  It  is 
an  eminent  lawyer  and  an  ex- Chancellor,  who 
passes  warm  encomiums  on  whatever  virtues  or 
merits  they  possessed ;  while  he  frankly  exposes 
their  blemishes,  and  sums  up  with  candour  and 
leniency.  If  they  come,  most  of  them,  out  of  the 
ordeal  damaged  and  disfigured,  the  fjAolt  is  not 
that  of  their  judge. 

The  Lives  that  remain  to  be~written  are  those 
of  the  Chancellors  Loughborough,  Erskine,  and 
Eldon,  which  are  to  fill  a  sixth  and  concluding 
volume  ;  and  though  Lord  Campbell  has  been  in 
part  forestalled  by  Mr.  Twiss  and  others,  we  have 
no  doubt  that,  from  his  intimate  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Eldon  period,  and  his  dispo- 
sition as  a  Whig  to  display  the  reverse  of  the 
medal,  he  will  make  a  satisfactory  work — leaning, 
too  probably,  to  the  side  of  indulgence. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  volumes,  just  published, 
contain  the  lives  of  fifteen  Chancellors  or  Lord 
Keepers,  from  Maynard  to  Thurlow  inclusive  ; 
some  of  whose  names  are,  wo  verily  believe,  now 
known  only  to  their  descendants  and  a  few  read- 
ing lawyers.  Who,  popularly  speaking,  ever 
heard  of  Trevor,  or  Lord  Keeper  Wright;  and 
for  several  of  the  others  who  cares  ?  Lord  Camp- 
bell  was  under  the  neceBsity|of  serving  out  the 
chaff  with  the  wheat,  but  our  duty  is  more  agree- 
able. It  leads  us  back,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
original  series,  when,  in  Apiil  last,  we  took  leave 
of  Lord  Campbell,  complaining  of  his  harsh  con- 
demnation, and,  as  we  humbly  conceived,  very 


•  The  Lives  of  the  Lord  ChaQcellors  and  Keepers  of  the  Great  Seal  of  (England,  from  the  earliest  tini03  till  the 
leign  of  King  George  IV.  By  John,  Lord  OompbeD,  A.M.,  F.B.8.E.   (StoondSc        Fr  B  till 

th« dfiftth of iiord Xhiniaw, in  16W.)   yolfl,iT.Aud  t«  Loivioni  Joh&M  r  •  ' 
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ioadeqaate  appreciation  of  one  English  Chan- 
tcllor,  who  intellectaally  was  among  tho  most 
eisdted  of  tho  huxnaxi  race.  But  the  examina- 
tion of  this  single  life  of  Bacon  would  demand 
fi-r  itself  a  long  paper ;  and  vre  must  he  content, 
^the  present,  to  point  attention  to  vhat  ii  most 
ohlons  in  its  injustice  and  miseonstruction. 

Lord  CampbeU  shows  rererence,  hy  approach- 
in*  the  presence  of  Chancellor  Bacon,  not  in  his 
Qsoal  riipshod  pace  hut  with  measured  and 
stately  step.  He  considers  the  life  of  Bacon 
*etifia  desideratnni  in  English  literature;'*  and, 
jfhc  be  right>  it  remains  one: — ^England  will  not 
aceept  of  his.  Ho  has,  "  with  fear  and  trcmhling," 
sttmpted  the  arduons  task  of  delineating  a  cha- 
racter which  certainly  hafflcs  all  ordinary  rules 
and  romxnon-place  axioms ;  and  which,  we  humbly 
think,  he  has  bnt  imperfectly  penetrated,  and 
S'jmetimes  judged  on  narrow  and  warped  views. 

The  most  studied,  and  what  is  termed  ambi- 
Ikms  piece  of  composition  in  these  Tolumes  is,  the 
hitrodaction  to  the  lifs  of  Bacon  : — 

"Patted  on  the  head  by  Queen  Elizabeth — mocking 
4.«e  worshippers  of  Aristotio  sit  Cambridge — catching  the 
fir«elimptos  of  his  great  discoveries,  and  yet  uncertain 
vhather  the  light  was  from  hearen**4Lssociating  wHh  the 
feamed  aad  the  gay  at  the  Court  of  France'--deToting 
Limself  to  Bracton  aad  the  Year  Books  in  Gray's  Inn — 
tliTGwmg  aside  the  musty  folios  of  the  law  to  write  a 
caonl  essay,  to  make  an  experiment  in  natural  philosophy, 
or  to  detect  the  fallacies  which  had  hitherto  obstructed 
Ue  progress  of  useful  truth-— ooatented  for  a  time  with 
tokii^  '  all  knowledge  for  his  provlnee' — roused  from 
these  speculations  by  the  stings  of  vulgar  ambition — ply- 
m^  all  the  arts  of  flattery  to  gain  official  advanccracnt  by 
rofai  aad  courtly  favour — entering  the  House  of  Com- 
b^jbs,  and  displaying  powers  of  oratory  of  whidi  he  had 
U«n  unconscious — ^being  seduced  by  the  love  of  popular 
sy^ilaase,  for  a  brief  space  becoming  a  patriot — making 
amends,  by  defending  all  the  worst  excesses  of  preroga- 
tive— pubfiehing  to  the  world  lucubrations  on  morals 
vltich  show  the  nicest  perception  of  what  is  honouniblo 
asvl  beautiful,  as  well  as  prudent,  in  the  conduct  of  life — 
y-?t,  the  son  of  a  Lord  Keeper,  the  nephew  of  the  prime 
XEiinister,  a  queen's  counsel,  with  the  first  practice  at  tho 
t<ar,  arreted  for  debt,  and  languishing  in  a  spunging- 
itaoat — tired  with  vain  solicitations  to  his  own  kindred 
f^-r  promotion,  joining  the  party  of  their  opponent,  and, 
a'*ior  experiencing  the  most  generous  kindness  from  tlie 
T<>aiig  and  chivalrous  head  of  it»  assisting  to  bring  him  to 
tUe  tcalTold,  and   to  blacken  bis  memory — seeking,  by  a 
■Kfceoary  marriage,  to  repair  his  broken  fortunes — on 
the  secession  of  a  new  soTcrefgn  ofiisring  up  the  most 
»*  rrile  adulation  to  a  pedant  wliom  he  utterly  despised — 
ixdnitely  gratified  by  being  permitted  to  kneel  down,  with 
vso  LuiMlred  and  thirty  others,  to  receive  tho  honour  of 
kijieiithood — truckling  to  a  worthless  favourite  with  the 
awn  slavish  snbecrviency,  that  ho  might  be  appointed 
a  law  officer  of  the  Crown — then  giving  the  most  admir- 
al*le  advice  for  the  compslation  and  emendation  of  the 
Uts  of  England,  and  helping  to  inflict  torture  on  a  poor 
farwo  whom  he  wished  to  hang  as  a  traitor  for  writing  an 
iMfublttbed  and  unpreached  sermon — attracting  the  notice 
<^  all  Earope  by  his  philosophical  works,  which  established 
A  aew  a»  in  tfas  modeof  investigating  the  phenomena  both 
m'  Baiter  and  mind — basely  intriguing  in  the  meanwhile 
ijF  fiother  promotion,  and  writing  secret  letters  to  his 
Softn^  to  disparage  his  rivals — riding  proudly  between 
the  Latd  H%h  Treasurer  and  Lord  Privy  Seal,  preceded 
1q  hii  iMee*besrerand  purse-bearer,  and  followed  by  a 
Uibg  £dq  of  noUes  and  judgeB,  to  be  installed  in  the  office 
of  lord  High  Cbaiiceilor— ^by-and-bye,  settling  with  his 
BerraaU  tbs  aceovnt  of  th«  bribes  they  bad  received  for 
has— a  litOe  emfasmifised  h/  being  obliged^  out  of  de- 


whose  money  he  had  pocketed,  but  stifling  the  misgivings 
of  oonseienee  by  the  splendour  and  flattery  which  he  now 
commanded — struck  to  the  earth  by  the  discovery  of  his 
oorruption — ^taking  to  his  bed,  and  refusing  sustenance- 
confessing  the  truth  of  the  charges  brought  against  him, 
and  abjectly  imploring  mercy — ^nobly  rallying  from  his 
disgrace,  and  engaging  in  sew  literary  undertakings,  which 
have  added  to  the  splendour  ef  his  name— -still  exhibiting 
a  touch  of  his  ancient  vanity,  and  in  the  midst  of  pecu- 
niary embarrassment  refusing  to  be  '  stripped  of  his  fea- 
thers ' — inspired,  nevertheless,  with  all  his  youthful  zeal 
for  science,  in  conducting  his  last  experiment  of '  stuffing 
a  fbwl  with  snow  to  preserve  it,'  which  succeeded  *  ex- 
cellently well,'  but  brought  him  to  his  grave/' 

Thus  Lord  Oampbell  sets  out  by  oonoentratiiig 
all  the  frailties  and  faults  spread  over  a  long  lifci 
into  a  fbensy  and  then  sitting  down  to  oontemplate 
and  examine  in  detail  the  ngly  heap  of  blots  and 
blemishes  which  he  has  raked  togetiier;  exagger- 
ating errors,  and  making  less  allowanee  for  the 
spirit  and  manners  of  Baoon's  age  than  he  has 
done  in  every  other  instance,  or  for  that  passion- 
less and  philosophical  temperament  which  held 
Lord  Vemlam  at  once  above  and  below  tho  ordi- 
nary standard  of  humanity,  and  placed  him  be- 
yond the  pale  of  its  common  sympathies.  Bacon 
was  not  one  of  those  men  who  either  desire  or 
attract  personal  affection.  Ho  might  have  been 
bard  and  cold-blooded,  but  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  any  age  or  country  oould  not  have  been  a 
perfect  monster  of  moral  depravity. 

Tho  son  of  Lord  Keeper  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon, 
and  the  near  relative  of  the  Cecils,  tho  most 
wealthy  and  powerful  persona  in  tho  State,  he, 
who  had  been  reared  in  afiluence  and  luxury, 
found  himself,  by  the  sudden  death  of  his  father, 
just  as  he  was  entering  upon  life,  a  very  poor 
younger  son;  regarded  with  jcalonsy  or  treated 
with  indifferenco.by  those  on  whom  he  had  a  na- 
tural claim  for  assistance,  and  cither  obstruoted 
or  left  to  make  his  unaided  way  to  fortune.  That 
he  sometimes  diverged  into  crooked  paths,  and 
debased  himself  to  gain  his  ambitious  or  his 
praiseworthy  objects,  though  deeply  to  be  regret- 
ted, is  not  without  palliation.  There  may  be  loss 
excuse  for  his  coldness  to  Essex,  a  patron  whom 
he  never  could  have  esteemed,  and  also  for  his 
corruption  as  a  Judge,  though  pecuniary  embar- 
rassment may  be  pleaded  in  extenuation  of  equi- 
vocal conduct.  Kor  can  wo  cast  out  of  view  the 
temptations  into  which  poverty  has  betrayed  the 
strongest  minds. 

Due  praise  is  given  to  Bacon's  assiduity  as 
student  of  law,  and  his  early  eminence  as  ''a 
sound  lawyer,"  to  which  profession  he  had  boon 
reluctantly  driven,  when,  at  tho  age  of  twenty,  all 
hopes  of  obtaining  some  public  employment  by 
wliich  he  might  live,  and  devote  himself  to  science 
and  literature,  had  failed. 

"  The  Cecils  not  only  rofiised  to  interest  themselves 
for  their  kinsman,  but  now,  and  for  many  years  after,  that 
he  might  receive  no  effectual  assistance  from  others,  tliey 
spread  reports  that  he  was  a  vain  speculator,  and  totally 
luifit  for  real  business. " 

After  being  called  to  the  bar,  the  recommenda- 
tion of  his  uncle,  the  Lord  Treasurer  Cecil,  watf 
necessary  to  obtain  him  a  oertain  step  in  his  pro* 
foMion, 

«  Tq  Ml  iqppUoatteii  ftr  Ufl  inUtftre&oei  the  9ld  Lgrdi 
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now  peeyiflh  ftom  age  and  gout,  seemi  to  have  returned 
a  Ycrj  churlinh  answer,  taking  the  opportunity  to  read 
IVancis  a  sharp  lecture  on  his  'arrogancy  and  over- 
weealiig.'  These  bad  qualities  the  young  man  earnestly 
djadaimed,  but  he  submissively  promised  to  profit  by  such 
good  advtee,  '  and  so  wishing  unto  his  Lordship  all  hon- 
our, and  to  himself  continuance  of  his  Lordship's  good 
opinion,  with  mind  and  means  to  deserro  it,'  he  humbly 
took  his  leave." 

Francis  Bacon  made,  howover,  his  own  steady 
upward  way;  and,  in  apito  of  the  coldness  or  jea- 
lousy of  the  Cecils,  father  and  son,  was  not  only 
highly  popular  among  his  own  friends  and  com- 
panions, from  his  brilliant  pai-ts  and  the  charm 
of  his  manners,  but  from  his  eloquence  and  pro- 
fessional ability.  The  reputation  his  attainments 
had  gained  for  him,  made  Elizabeth  voluntai'ily 
appoint  him  her  '*  Counsel  Extraordinary."  This, 
though  an  almost  barren  honour,  might  lead  to 
something  more  substantial;  and  this,  at  least, 
the  first  step  to  court  favour,  was  ohtained  without 
what  Lord  Campbell  himself  preferred  in  better 
times,  calls  "mean  solicitation." 

"  The  queen  frequently  admitted  him  to  her  presence, 
and  conversed  with  him  not  only  about  matters  of  law, 
but  points  of  general  learning  and  affairs  of  state;  finding 
m«oh  satisfaction  lh>m  the  information  and  illustmtions 
he  eeromnBicated  to  her.  l^cvertheless,  ho  oould  not 
remove  from  her  mind  the  impression  made  upon  her  by 
the  representation  of  his  cousin.  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  that 
he  was  *  a  speculative  man,  indulging  himself  in  pliiloso- 
phical  reveries;  and  calculated  noore  to  perplex  than  to 
promote  public  business.' 

'*Baoon's  higher  aspirations  prevented  him  from  tak- 
ing cordially  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  he  still 
longed  for  leisure  to  be  devoted  to  literatui'e  and  science. 
With  this  view  he  continued  to  solicit  for  some  place 
whioh  would  enable  him  to  retire  from  the  bar.  A  few 
extracts  from  his  letters  will  best  show  the  state  of  his 
feelings  at  this  period  of  his  life.  '  I  wax  now  somewhat 
ancient:  one-and-thirty  years  is  a  grca^  deal  of  sand  in  the 
hour-glass.  My  health,  I  thank  Goo,  I  find  confirmed, 
and  I  do  not  fear  that  action  shnll  impair  it:  because  I 
aocount  my  ordinary  course  of  study  and  meditation  to  bo 
move  painful  than  most  parts  of  action  are.  •  •  •  • 
Again,  the  meanness  of  my  estate  doth  somewhat  move 
me;  for  though  t  cannot  accuse  myself  that  I  am  either 
prodigal  or  slothful,  jci  my  health  is  not  to  spend  nor  my 
course  to  get.  Lastly,  I  confess  that  I  have  as  vast  con- 
templative ends  as  I  have  moderate  oivil  ends;  for  I  have 
taken  all  knowledge  to  be  my  province,  and — ^if  I  oould 
purge  it  of  two  sorts  of  rovers,  whereof  the  one  with  fri- 
volous disputations,  confutations,  and  verbosities,  the 
other  with  blind  experiments  and  auricular  traditions  and 
impostures,  hath  committed  so  many  spoils — I  hope  I 
sbould  bring  In  industrious  observations,  grounded  con- 
clusions, and  profitable  inventions  and  dtsooveties.'  *' 

There  was  no  remarkable  sign  of  debasement 
in  this  solicitation  to  an  obdurate  and  peevish  old 
nncle,  who  wielded  so  much  of  the  power  of  the 
State.  It,  however,  produced  nothing  solid;  and 
it  may  be  surmised  that  with  his  peculiar  tastes 
and  ambitidns.  Bacon  was  not  calculated  to  in- 
crease his  practice  at  the  bar,  whatever  may  have 
been  his  legal  knowledge  and  his  eloquence.  Nor 
did  his  appearance  in  Parliament  help  his  prac- 
tice, as  it  hauB  done  that  of  many  eminent  lawyers, 
who,  nevertheless,  pass  as  very  fair  characters. 
Baeon,  before  obtaining  office,  was  in  speech  a 
law  refonaer,  as  in  mind  he  must  always  have 
been.  Bat  Lord  Campbell  somewhat  rashly  con- 
clndes  that  he  was  f'so  intoxicated  with  the  sue- 
oesfl  of  hifi  first  liberal  oratorical  attempt}"  that 


this  alone  anunated  him  to  the  ^flaming  omtion" 
against  the  court,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
against  a  subsidy,  which  exposed  him  to  a  Star 
Chamber  proseoution,  and  being  sent  to  the  Towor. 
Lord  Campbell  allows  no  higher  motive  than 
vanity  to  the  patriotic  harangue  which  in  those 
times  entailed  such  serious  consequences.  Surely 
it  would  be  but  candid  to  give  Bacon  some  small 
credit  at  this  early  period,  for  boldness,  and  a  de- 
gree of  honesty  of  pui-pose.  It  rcqaired  some 
courage  in  a  very  poor  lawyer,  with  little  busi- 
ness, whose  sole  hope  was  either  couH  favour 
or  public  employment,  when  the  subsidy  was  pro- 
posed, to  propound—* 

*'  Three  questions,  which  he  desired  might  bo  answered: 
the  first,  impossibility  or  difllculty;  the  second,  danger  and 
discontentment;  and,  thirdly,  a  better  manner  of  supply. 
For  impossibility,  the  poor  men's  rent  is  such  as  they 
are  not  able  to  yield  it.  The  gentlemen  must  sell  their 
pUte,  and  farmers  their  brass  pots,  ere  this  will  be  paid : 
and  as  for  us,  wo  are  here  to  search  the  wounds  of  the 
realm,  and  not  to  skin  them  over.  Wo  shall  breed  dis- 
contentment in  paying  these  subsidies,  and  endanger  her 
Majesty's  safety,  which  must  consist  more  in  the  love  of 
the  people  than  in  their  wealth.  This  being  granted, 
other  princes  hereafler  will  look  for  the  like,  so  that  wc 
shall  put  an  evil  precedent  on  ourselves  and  our  posterity. 

•  •  •  •  The  courtiers  were  thrown  into  a  state 
of  horror  and  aroaxemcnt.  The  Queen,  in  the  present 
temper  of  tlie  House,  and  with  news  of  the  approach  of 
the  Spanish  Armada,  deemed  it  prudent  to  Uiko  no  public 
notice  of  this  outrage;  but  she  was  deeply  incensed,  and 
desired  it  to  be  intimated  to  the  delinquent,  by  the  Lord 
Treasurer  and  the  Lord  Keeper,  that  ho  must  never  more 
look  to  her  for  favour  or  promotion.  An  eloquent  eulo- 
gist says,  '  be  beard  them  with  the  eahnness  of  a  pbllo- 
soplior.  * " 

The  "  eulogist "  rcforrod  to  is,  ^^re  presume,  Mr. 
Basil  Montague,  and  Lord  Campbell  takes  pains 
to  show  that  Bacon  was  struck  with  "  ropeutance 
and  remorse,"  and  promised  to  bo  an  obedient 
courtier  in  all  time  coming. 

The  aninnis  with  which  this  life  is  written  is 
shown  in  the  note  which  Lord  Campbell  appends 
to  Bacon's  apologetic  letters  to  Burghley  and 
Puckering — 

**  lie  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  sobbing  when  he 
thus  addresses  the  flinty-liearted  Puckermg — *  Yet  not* 
withstanding  (to  speak  vainly  as  in  grief,)  it  may  be  her 
Majesty  has  discouraged  as  good  a  heart  as  ever  looked 
towards  her  service,  and  as  void  of  self-love.  And  so,  in 
more  grief  than  I  can  well  express,  and  much  more  than 
I  can  well  dissemble,  I  leave  your  Lordship;  being  as  ever 
your  Lordship's  entirely  devoted,  <tc.*  *' 

The  perfect  impunity  with  which  a  modem 
lawyer  may  make  "  a  flaming  patriotic  oration" 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  be  lauded  in  all  the 
newspapers,  and  returned  for  Westminster,  is 
something  widely  difiorent  from  the  displeasuro 
of  the  '*  lion-hearted"  Queon,  the  Star  Chamber, 
and  the  Tower.  Lord  Campbell  surely  assumes 
against  Bacon  more  than  candour  entitles  him  to 
doy  when  he  says — 

**  The  following  year  his  compunction  for  his  opposition 
to  the  subsidy  was  aggravated  by  the  opportunity  which 
occurred  of  obtaining  professional  honours.  Egerton,  the 
Attorney-General,  was  made  Master  of  the  Rolls.  Seme 
of  Bacon's  friends  wore  sanguine  enough  to  think  that 
per  saltum  he  ought  to  have  been  appomted  to  succeed 
him ;  but  Sir  Edw*anl  Coke,  who  had  served  as  Solicitor 
General  for  two  years,  was  promoted  almost  as  a  matter 
of  Qoorsoi—- and  the  great  struggle  arose  respocting  the 
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dBee  of  Solioilior.  To  this  Baoon  had  the  strongest  oUim, 
fmateie^aci  mmkerimmod.  fiir  U9  fiUber's  memMj,-- 
im  ks  reUtaopship  to  the  Prime  Minister,— from  his 
h^sccunplisfaments, — from  his  eminenoe  at  the  bar, — 
frm  his  success  in  pauiiament, — and  from  the  services  lie 
]sad  mkdei«d  lis  ^eea'a  Ocmosri  Extmordinary.  Ue  had 
t«o  tifcBtt>i?>ff^  to  flonnoiBit — his  unkicky  speech,  and  the 
jeiloi7  ^  tt»  CecUa.  •  •  •  Burghley,  and  his 
hopefalsim  Robert,  now  coming  forward  as  Secretary  of 
State,  pretended  to  support  their  kinsman,  but  in  reality 
wffc  afraid  that,  with  faroorable  opportnnitics,  lie  would 
&iQMert  thair  deep^mtd  acheme  of  making  the  Promier- 
lUp  bcroditaiy  in  the  hooae  of  Cecil. 

"Fnncts  htmiit»\f  oonsidered  this  the  crisis  of  his  fate, 
aod  resorted  to  meams  of  gaining  his  object  which  would 
be  sparned  at  by  a  modem  candidate  for  the  office,  who 
doef  sot  acknmrledge  that  he  expects  it,  or  interferes  in 
ur  way  regarding  the  appointment  till  ha  nooives  a  letter 
fniia  the  Lord  ChanoeUor  pr  the  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
ssry  "^tng  him  to  accept  it.  Uis  application  to  his  uncle 
vu  cxeusabley  although  the  manner  of  it  was  rather 
abject," 

This  is  aQ  very  well ;  but  they  mast  haro  but 

a  slight  knowledge  of  the  pfvots  on  which  public 

appointments   often   turn,  even  in  modem  times, 

who  will  unreservedly  adopt  the  estimate  of  Ba- 

foa's  cooffae  of  aolicitation,  which  is  given  above. 

The  treachery  «nd  dissimulation  of  the  Cecils 

must  have  been  more  than  suspected  by  Bacon  ; 

but  from  whom  was  ho  to  look  for  support  if  they 

opposed  him  ?   Frustrated  in  his  just  hopes,  Bacon 

took  the  hold  resolution  to  write  to  the  Queen 

herself;  and  the  bias,  or,  shall  we  say  it,  the  strong 

prejudice  of  Lord  Campbell  is  shown  in  the  colour 

which  he  gives   to   this  letter,  which  he  regards 

not  as  creditable  to  the  character  of  the  writer, 

but  to  the  character  of  the  Queen  herself,  the 

natural  assumption,  as  estimated  by  the  candidate 

for  office ;  for  says  prejudice — 

"  For  from  his  rBacon*8]  language  to  the  Lord  Trea- 
sarer  and  the  Lord  Keeper,  we  need  not  doubt  that  he 
wtfdd  haa%  addraased  her  in  i^  most  fnlsome  and  slave- 
Eke  stxMn,  if  he  had  not  thought  that  he  was  likely  to 
^cteed  better  by  pretending  independence,  and  avowing 
a  conadouanesa  of  his  own  worth.*' 

TVe  humbly  submit  that  Bacon's  letters  to  his 
jealous  and  dissembling  kinsman,  and  to  Lord 
Kipper  Puckering,  do  by  no  means  bear  out  the 
aceasations  made,  even  in  the  passages  selected 
by  Lord  CampbeH,  and  as  seen  in  the  following 

extract: — 

•*  The  anxious  aspirant  wrote  repeatedly  to  Lord  Keeper 
Paekering,  remonastrating  with  him,  and  trying  to  soften 
ban.     *  if  yoop  Lordship  consider  my  nature,  my  course, 
Bv  fnenda,  my  opinion  with  her  Majesty  if  this  eclipse  of 
her  fiMOB-  wem  past,*  I  hope  you  will  thmk  I  am  no  un- 
likely Mefse  of  wood  to  diape  you  a  true  servant  of.     I 
nnderatexMl  of  aomo  business  like  enough  to  detain  the 
^aeen  to-morrow,  which  maketh  me  earnestly  to  pray 
T*>ar  good  Lordship,  as  ono  that  1  have  found  to  take  my 
foftaae  to  hearty  to  take  some  time  to  remember  her 
UAskf  of  a  SoU«fcor.     If  it  please  your  Urdship  but  to 
call  ta  miad  frtwo  whom  I  am  descended,  and  by  whom, 
aezt  to  God,  her  Majesty,  and  your  own  virtue,  your 
LsdAip  is  ascended,  1  know  you  will  have  a  compunction 
of  Buad  to  do  me  any  wrong;  and,  therefore,  good  my 
Imi^^^BK^yime  IioidBbip favoureth  others  before  me, 
daM^laythaaeparatkm  of  your  love  and  fikvourupon 


We  aie  at  li  loss  to  find  here  anythhig  so  very 
fblsoine''  aad  bo  •*  slave-like"  in  strain.     Nay, 


•  The  sttbsMly  apecoh. 


except  in  Bacon*s  case,  Lord  Campbell,  we  are 
persuaded,  could  have  found  something  indepen- 
dent and  even  manly  in  the  stylo  in  which  Bacon 
wrote  after  the  failure  of  his  just  hopes,  whether 
these  had  been  frustrated  by  remembrance  of  the 
subsidy  speech,  or  by  the  undermining  of  Raleigh. 

It  is  said — 

*•  Bacon's  patience  had  become  entirely  exhausted. — 
He  thus  writes  to  Foulke  Greville: — *  What  though  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  my  Lord  of  Essex,  and  yourself, 
and  others,  think  my  case  without  doubt,  yet,  in  the  mean' 
time,  I  have  a  hai'd  condition  to  stand,  so  that  whatever 
service  I  do  to  her  Majesty,  it  shall  be  thought  but  to  be 
tcrvitium  viscatum — lime  twigs  and  fetches  to  place  my- 
self; and  so  I  shall  have  envy,  not  thanks.  This  is  a 
course  to  quench  all  good  spirits,  and  to  eomipt  every 
man's  naturo,  which  will,  1  fear,  much  hurt  her  Majesty's 
service  in  the  end.  I  have  been  like  a  piece  of  stuff  boi 
spoken  in  the  shop;  and  if  her  Majesty  will  not  tako  me, 
it  may  be  the  selling  by  parcels  will  be  more  gainful.— 
For  to  bo.  as  I  told  you,  like  a  child  following  a  bird, 
which,  wlien  he  is  nearest,  flieth  away  aad  lightoth  a  little 
before,  and  then  the  child  after  it  again«  and  so  in  in/ini'- 
turn, — I  am  weary  of  it,  as  also  of  wearying  n\y  good 
friends.' " 

So  bitterly  did  Bacon  feel  the  ill  usage  he  had 
received — for  there  was  here  much  more  than 
ordinary  disappointment — ^that^  had  his  oircum- 
stances  allowed,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  for- 
ever have  abandoned  public  life,  and  devoted  him* 
self  wholly  to  the  pursuit  of  science  and  philo- 
sophy. 

Bacon's  conduct,  in  relation  to  Essex,  is  the 
point  of  his  history  which  lays  him  most  nakedly 
open  to  attack ;  nor  is  it  palliation  to  say,  that 
his  interests  were  probably  rather  retarded  than 
promoted  by  the  temerity  and  indiscreet  zeal  of 
his  friend  and  patron,  the  Queen's  petulant  and 
spoiled  young  favourite.  It  is,  however,  but  too 
much  the  nature  of  an  intellect  majestic  as  that 
of  Lord  Verulam,  to  regard  other  men  as  a  Napo- 
leon did  his  military  machines,  or  an  anatomist 
does  the  animal  on  his  dissecting  table.  Each 
are  alike  considered  mere  means  to  a  grand  end. 

Bacon,  shortly  after  being  disappointed  of  ob- 
taining the  place  of  Solicitor- Groneral,  published 
his  ever-memorable  Essays  ;  rose  once  more  into 
favour  with  the  Queen ;  and,  again  in  Parliament, 
introduced  certain  bills,  ^hich  deserve  more  praise 
than  Lord  Campbell  has  given  them.  They  were 
founded  on  the  maxim  that  "  property  has  its 
duties  as  well  as  its  rights." 

Lord  Campbell's  bias  is  strongly  betrayed  in 
his  account  of  Bacon's  j  ourtship  of  Lady  Hatton, 
which  he  describes  as  an  attempt  to  "  restore  his 
fortunes  by  matrimony,"  and  **  a  scheme  to  make 
the  pot  boil."  The  very  worst  interpretation 
that  a  bitter  enemy  could  give,  is  put  upon  the 
whole  of  this  abortive  courtship  to  a  rich,  witty, 
and  high-spirited,  but  capricious,  and  imperious 
widow,  who  preferred  the  elderly,  but  wealthy 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  to  her  accomplished,  poor 
cousin,  Francis  Bacon. 

Bacon  had,  subsequently,  every  cause  to  rejoiee 
in  his  escape  ;  and  the  lady  had  her  reward.  To 
the  failure  of  this  match  Lord  Campbeii  imputes 
the  temporary  arrest  of  this  groat  man,  as  if  it  had 
been  the  cause  of  relentless  ci^editors  pouncing 
upon  him,  for  a  debt  of  three  hundred  pounds; 


so 
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which  vas  discharged  after  ho  had  certainly 
been  but  for  a  very  few  days  "  languishing  in  a 
spunging-house.'*  No  irremediable  disgrace  this 
either,  except,  as  it  appears,  in  the  eyes  of  Lord 
Campbell. 

Any  ono,  wo  are  persuaded,  who  dispassionately 
reads  Lord  Campbeirs  account  of  the  courtship, 
and  the  episode  of  tho  spunging-house,  will  agree 
with  us,  that  his  usual  impartiality,  not  to  say 
candour  and  indulgence,  have  entirely  deserted 
him  while  writing  tho  Life  of  Bacon.  Tho  indig- 
nation which  ho  may  have  concoived  whilo  con- 
templating Bacon*s  coldness  or  indifforenco  to 
Essex,  who,  with  all  his  failings,  had  been  to  him 
a  generous  and  warm  friend,  pervades  tho  wholo 
tono  and  colouring  of  the  composition.  Tho  pre- 
judice continually  breaks  out ;  and  tho  biogra- 
pher strains  so  hard  against  his  unfortunate  sub- 
ject, as  to  defeat  his  own  purpose.  But  no  me- 
moir of  Bacon  could  bo  written  that  would  not  bo 
found  full  of  interest  and  instruction  ;  and  cer- 
tainly the  elaborate  momoir  of  Lord  Campbell 
possesseB  both  qualities  in  a  high  degree,  though 
liable  to  those  strong  objections,  which  mako  a 
Life  of  this  illustrious  man  stUl  as  much  a  desi- 
deratum as  before  Lord  Campbell  commenced 
the  biography — >in  which  he  often  stands  forth 
more  like  a  counsel  fee*d  to  mako  out  a  case 
against  Bacon's  memory,  than  a  calm,  candid, 
and  philosophical  judge  of  a  great  man's  wholo 
scope  of  character  and  life.  Yet,  much  as  we 
have  said,  very  much  may  be  learned,  even  from 
this  prejudiced  account  of  the  man  of  whom  Lord 
Campbell  is  finally  constrained  to  say — 

"Thus  died,  in  tho  6Gth  year  of  Ws  ai^e,  Francis  Ba- 
con, not  UKrcIy  the  most  distinguished  man  who  ever  held 
the  Groat  S«ai  of  England,  but,  notwithstanding  all  his 
faults,  one  of  thd  greatest  omamonts  and  benefactors  of 
tho  human  race." 

The  memoirs  of  the  Chancellors  of  Charles  I. — 
Lord-Keeper  Williams,  Coventry,  Finch,  and 
Littleton — all  well  written,  have  more  historical 
than  personal  interest;  and,  though  the  entire 
series  of  Lives  of  tho  Chancellors  of  James  I,  and 
Charles  L,  and  tho  Commonwealth  and  Protec- 
torate, are  highly  creditablo  to  the  abilities  and 
patient  investigation  of  the  author,  it  is  not  till 
wo  reach  the  Lifo  of  Lord  Clarendon,  that  the 
work  regains  tho  biographical  interest  which  closes 
with  that  of  Bacon.  Boaders  may  be  amused  by 
contrasting  tho  strictures  of  Lord  Campbell  upon 
the  ''wild  notions"  which  broke  forth  about  law 
and  the  administration  of  justice  in  Cromwell's 
time,  with  those  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  his  "Con'os- 
pondonce  of  Oliver  Cromwell,"  who  finds  much  to 
approve,  which  the  regular  lawyer  utterly  de- 
nounces.   *'  There  wore,"  Lord  Campbell  says— 

**  Very  wild  notions  then  afloat  respecting  Uw  reform. 
A  party  was  for  utterly  abolisliing  the  whole  of  tho  com- 
mon and  statute  law  of  England,  and  substituting  the 
Mosaic  law  in  its  place.  A  very  strong  prejudice  existed 
against  lawyers,  who  were  quaintly  denounced  as  *  a  purse- 
milking  generation,'  and  were  aoonsed  of  always  '  bleed- 
ing theu-  clients  in  the  purse  vein,  *  Cromwell  himself  was 
by  no  means  above  such  absurd  and  vulgar  notions,  and 
was  more  inclined,  on  those  subjects,  to  listen  to  such  a 
fanatical  buffbon  as  Hugh  Peters,  than  to  eminent  jurists, 
]|k»WUtekNikorHal9«    it  u  beeaote  his  prepostmiis 


schemes  for  simple  and  cheap  law  were  properly  opposed 
as  impracticable  and  mischievous,  that  ha  oompLiined  so 
bitterly  of  being  worsted  by  '  the  sons  of  Zemiah.'  *  *  * 
He  thought  that  tho  controverted  rights  of  property  woro 
to  be  decided  by  an  English  judge  in  Westminster  Hail, 
like  disputes  in  an  Eartem  basnar  Uy  the  Kadi.  '  W  e 
cannot  mention  tho  reform  of  the  law,'  said  he,  '  but  tho 
lawyera  presently  cry  out,  You  design  to  destroy  prcperty^ 
whereas  tho  law,  as  it  is  now  constitoted,  servos  only  to 
maintain  the  lawyers,  and  to  enoourage  the  rich  to  op- 
fMToss  the  poor.  Coke,  late  Solicitor  for  the  people  of 
England  at  the  trial  of  Charles  Stuart,  when  I  sent  him, 
with  full  powers  as  Chief  Justice,  to  Ireland,  determined 
more  causes  in  a  week  than  all  Westminster  Hall  in  a 
year.  Tho  English  people  will  take  Ireland  for  a  proco- 
dent;  and  when  they  see  at  how  easy  atid  clioap  a  rato 
property  is  there  preserved,  they  will  never  permit  tliem- 
selves  to  be  so  oheatod  and  abused  as  now  they  are.'  " 

Lord  Campbell  is,  however,  obliged  to  admit 
that  there  are  important  law  reforms  of  tho  dato 
of  the  Commonwealth ;  and  ho  says : — 

"  The  common-law  bench  was  exceedingly  well  filled 
during  tho  CommonweaUh  and  Protectorate,  and  tho 
Law  was  well  administered  through  them,  excopt  wh<.>n 
Cromwell  was  occasionally  driven  to  supersede  thorn  by 
his  Major-Generals  and  his  Uigh  Courts  of  Justice." 

The  Major-Generals  might,  however,  give 
judgments  not  bo  far  amiss ;  and  at  all  cvoiit^j 
they  got  through  their  business. 

Next  to  tho  Life  of  Bacon,  that  of  Clarendon 
is  the  most  elaborate  in  these  volumes.  It  is  truo 
historical  biography ;  and  though  not  free  from 
an  occasional  shade  of  party  feeling,  is,  upon  tho 
whole,  as  just  as  discriminating,  until  tho  char- 
acter of  Clarendon  is  fairly  and  oven  generously 
summed  up,  whether  as  a  statesman,  an  author, 
or  as  a  man.  Wo  can  give  but  one  extract  from 
this  Life,  which  wo  think  peculiarly  opportune  to 
passing  events : — 

"  In  the  next  controversy  In  which  Clarsndon  was 
engaged,  be  gained  groat  dtstinotion  with  the  judicious, 
although  he  was  denounced  by  the  landed  interest  as  '  a 
friend  of  free  trade.'  The  importation  of  cattle  fi*om 
Ireland  had  lately  considerably  increased.  The  fauidlords, 
headed  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  instead  of  pretend- 
ing  to  stand  up  as  the  advocates  of  the  tenant-farmers,  or 
of  the  labourers,  or  of  the  public,  plainly  spoke  out, 
'  that,  fh)m  a  fall  in  the  price  of  cattle,  their  rente  were 
lowered  to  the  amount  of  £200,000  a>year,  which  they 
could  not  afford. '  A  bill  was  therefore  brought  in  abso* 
lutely  to  prohibit  such  importation  in  future ;  and  this  was 
followed  by  another  bill,  equally  to  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion of  any  cured  meat  or  provisions  from  Ireland,  which 
(according  to  tho  notions  of  law  then  prevailing),  that 
tho  King  might  not  afterwards  be  able  to  permit  it  by  his 
dispensing  power,  was  declared  to  bo  a  '  nutsanoe.'  These 
bills  passed  the  Commons  by  great  majorities  ;  and  when 
they  came  to  the  liords,  the  Diiko  of  Buckingham  de- 
clared that  '  thoy  oeuld  not  be  opposed  by  any  who  bad 
not  Irish  estates  or  Irish  understandings.'  Tho  chancel- 
lor, however,  had  the  courage  to  deliver  a  most  admirable 
speech  against  them,  pointmg  out  the  injustice  of  these 
measures  to  our  fellow-subjects  in  Inland,  and  the  im- 
policy of  them  with  a  view  to  English  manufaoturcrs,  the 
demand  for  which  from  Ireland  must  cease, — and  even  to 
English  agriculture,  which  could  not  fail  to  prosper  wifeh 
the  incroMed  prosperity  produced  by  a  free  Interohango 
of  commodities  between  the  two  islands.  He  was  told, 
however,  that  the  heavily  taxed  English  could  not  enter 
into  a  competition  in  the  breeding  of  oattfte  with  the 
lightly  taxed  Irish,  and  that  without  tho  proposed  *  pro- 
tection '  tenants  would  be  bankrupt,  labourers  must  come 
upon  tho  parish,  and  tho  kingdom  must  be  rained.  He 
was  shameiully  beaten  in  all  the  divisions  on  the  bill ;  and 
all  that  he  could  effect  was,  in  the  Committee,  to  carry 
an  amendment;  by  68  to  47f  io  itiiko  out  the  word 
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and  to 


*  detriment  and  miaohief '  In  its 


tt«KL  T&»  ChanoeUor'a  amendment  set  the  Commons 
in  &  flame*  and  many  sarcasms  vore  uttered  upon  the 
prenmptim  of  a  lawyer,  who  had  hardly  inherited  an 
acn  ma  his  father,  either  in  Ireland  or  England,  pre- 
taiiag  to  speak  upon  aoeh  a  subject.  Se?ml  oonfer- 
oees  took  plaee  between  the  two  Houses,  the  King  for 
some  time,  at  the  request  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
sqipoitii^  the  Chanoellor ;  but  the  squires  decbu«d  that 
tey  had  not  yet  eompleted  the  supplies,  aad  that  they 
veoM  stop  them,  at  aU  hazards  if  they  were  to  be  thus 
^eULtd  to  by  wfld  tfaetMista,  who  bad  jio  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  brae^ng  of  eat^,  or  of  the  true  interests  of 
theeoontry.'* 

Finallyy  the  importation  of  Irish  proTisions 
was  by  Parliiuneiit  deolared  *'  a  nuisance  to  all 
his  3lj^68ty'8  fingliafa  subjects ;''  and,  by  tho  act 
of  exclusion  '*  a  more  permanent  injury,*'  con- 
tinues Iiord  Campbell,  ^  was  done  to  the  country 
than  by  the  Plagne  or  the  Fire  of  London/' 
whith  happened  about  the  same  period. 

In  hastening  to  the  Second  Series,  we  have 
left  ouraelTes  no  space  to  notice  the  Chancellor- 
ship of  Bridgeman,  nor  yet  the  far  more  interest- 
ing life  of  Slialtesbury,  whether  we  regard  the 
man  or  the  of&clal  personage,  and  the  intrigues 
and  complicated  affairs  in  which  he  was  engaged ; 
DOT  yet  those  of  his  successors,  Nottingham  and 
Guildford.  The  courtship  of  tho  latter  may, 
however,  be  detached  as  a  good  specimen  of  Lord 
Campbell's  familiar  style,  and  a  picture  of  the 
manners  of  the  ago  of  Francis  North. 

Lord  Gnildford,  while  a  young  lawyer,   was 

rapacious  for  money,  that  ho  might  squander  it 

profusely. 

''  I  must  not  pass  oyer  his  lores,  although  they  were 
not  Tery  Tomantio  nor  chivalrous.  He  was  desirous  of 
being  married — among  other  reasons, — because  he  was 
tiled  of  dining  in  the  Hall  and  eating  '  a  oostclet  and 
salad  at  Chastelins  in  the  erenlng  with  a  friend,' — and  he 
wished  to  enjoy  the  pleasares  of  domestic  life.  One 
weald  hare  thoaght  that  the  younger  son  of  a  Peer — of 
gnat  lapotfftion  at  the  bar, — Solicitor-General  at  thirty- 
oaa,  sad  risiiig  to  the  highest  offices  in  tho  law, — might 
have  had  no  dSffloulty  in  matching  to  his  mind, — but  he 
IMC  with  Tations  rebuff  and  disappointments.  AboTe 
sB,  he  reipured  wealth,  whieh  it  seems  was  not  then 
casly  to  he  obtained  without  the  display  of  a  great  rent- 
ndL  He  first  addressed  the  daughter  of  an  old  usurer 
in  Gray's  Ino»  who  speedily  put  an  end  to  the  suit  by 
j>Afng  Kim  «what  estate  his  father  intended  to  settle 
apsB  htm  fiir  present  maintenance,  jointure,  and  provi- 
SMI  fiir  children  1*  He  could  not  satisfy  this  requisition 
by  aa  '  Abatcaot '  of  his  profitable  '  rood  of  ground  in 
Westminster  BaU.'  He  then  paid  court  to  a  coquettish 
yeoog  widow ;  but  after  showing  him  some  fayour,  she 
jQled  hfaa  for  a  jolly  knight  of  good  estate.  The  next 
prnperitlm  was  made  to  him  by  a  city  alderman,  the 
£aher  of  numy  daaghter%  who,  it  was  giyen  out,  were 
to  haro  eaeh  a  portion  of  £6000*  North  dined  with  the 
aUernan,  and  liked  one  of  them  yezy  much ;  but  coming 
te  treat,  the  foctnne  shrank  to  £5000.  He  immediately 
re.  The  alderman  ran  after  him,  and  oflfered 
to  Wot  ££00  on  the  birth  of  the  first  child,  but  he 

ite  a  Atfthiiu;  of  the  £6000." 

"At last  IttS  mother  mimd  him  a  match  to  his  mind  in 

the  ladf  Frances  Pope,  one  of  the  throe  daughters  and 

eshBUsof  the  Earl  of  Down,  who  lived  at  Wrozton,  in 

OifaUii*,  with  fortimes  of  £14,000  a^piece.     We  are 

to  find  that,  with  all  his  oirooit  and  Westmin- 

BaUearaingSy  he  was  obliged  to  borrow  £600,  fix>m 

bObre  he  could  compass  £6000,  to  be  settled  upon 

He  then  yentured  down  with  grand  equipage  and 

tmk  in  l^  ^^^*^  ^  fortnight,  obtained  the 

y<miiMfM9aum^9ad  tfa^wiitiDgt  bsbgNslsd^tbo 


loyers  were  happily  married.  Tho  feasting  and  jollities 
in  tho  country  lasted  tliree  weeks,  and  Mr.  Solicitor, 
heartily  tired  of  tliem,  was  very  impatient  to  get  back  to 
his  briefs.  Uowever,  ho  seems  always  to  have  treated 
his  wife,  while  she  lived,  with  all  duo  tenderness.  He 
took  a  house  in  Chancery  Lane,  near  Serjeant's  Inn*  and 
acquired  huge  glory  by  constructing  a  drain  for  tho  use  of 
the  neighbourhood,  a  refinement  never  before  heard  of  in 
that  quarter.     This  was  the  happiest  period  of  his  life." 

The  character  of  North  is  this  summed  up: — 

**  North's  '  parts,'  I  think,  are  greatly  overrated.  Ho 
was  sharp  and  shrewd,  but  of  no  imagination,  of  no  depth,' 
of  no  grasp  of  intellect, — any  more  than  generosity  of 
sentiment.  Cunning,  industry,  and  opportunity  may 
make  such  a  man  at  any  time." 

In  addition,  *'  Guildford  had  as  much  law  as  he 
could  contain;"  so  much,  we  apprehend,  that, 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  his  intellect,  there  was 
room  for  nothing  else ;  no  uncommon  case. 

The  life  of  the  infamous  Jof&eys  is  written  with 
gusto.  Lord  Campbell  inquires  whether  this 
ruffianly  and  brutal  person  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently abused,  and  concludes  that  it  is  impossible 
to  ezaggorato  his  misdeeds,  or,  in  short,  to  paint 
him  in  colours  too  black.  Besides  his  thorough 
moral  depravity,  Jeffreys  was  an  incarnation  of 
all  the  peculiar  faults  and  worst  vices  of  his  pro- 
fession. He  was  cunning,  over-reaching,  mean, 
insolent,  and  of  brazen  impudence,  *'  most  ignor- 
ant, and  most  daring."  Yet,  from  the  many 
strong  points  in  Jefireys'  character  and  history, 
and  the  variety  of  anecdote  with  which  the  me- 
moir is  illustrated,  the  narrative  is  made  highly 
entertaining  and  interesting.  It  keeps  the  reader 
in  a  lively  state  of  excitement,  and  communicates 
that  powerful  sensation  of  indignation,  which»  if 
not  edifying,  is  highly  stimulating. 

All  that  Lord  Campbell  is  able  to  say  for  Jeff- 
reys is,  'Hhat  when  quite  sober  he  was  particularly 
good  as  a  Nisi  Prius  Judge."  Habitual  and  ex- 
cessive drunkenness  was  one  of  Jeffreys*  least 
vices.  Lord  Campbell  also  finds  something  re- 
deeming in  what  he  is  pleased  to  term  Jeffrey's 
"agreeable  manners,"  his  "roistering,"  namely, 
his  drinking  songs,  and  his  love  of  "  bantering" 
companions .  and  low  mimics;  one  of  whom  the 
Lord  Chancellor  kept  in  his  house  to  ape  and 
ridicule  the  Judges  for  the  entertainment  of  his 
guests.  Such  were  the  social  amenities  of  the 
man  whose  name  has  become  proverbial  for  that 
atrocity  and  hardened  cruelty  which  would  have 
enabled  him,  according  to  his  biographer,  to  have 
"  sent  his  own  mother  to  the  scaffold,"  with  as 
much  sang  froid  as  any  other  of  his  victims. 

It  is  now  that  the  series  just  published  properly 
commences,  and  though  it  purports  to  start  with 
the  Revolution  of  1688,  the  life  of  Lord  Commis- 
sioner Maynard  by  retrospection  comprehends  the 
whole  period  of  the  civil  wars,  the  Commonwealth, 
and  the  Protectorate,  as  he  was^bom  in  1602^  and 
sat  in  the  first  parliament  of  Charles  I.,  in  1625, 
and  when  l^thero  wore*no]^longer  any  Parliaments 
comforted  himself  by  counting  larger  circuit  foes. 
From  the  first  he  was  of  the  country  party,  and  a 
zealous  Presbyterian,  having  subscribed  the  so- 
lemn League  and  Covenant.  He  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  tbe  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  but 
we  do  not  find  tluit  liQ  eier  ooorted  penoeiitiQiu 
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After  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth  we  haye  this 
amusing  account  of  a  consultation  which  ho,  as  an 
English  commissioner,  along  with  Whitolock,  hold, 
with  the  commissioners  from  Scotland,  appointed 
*'  to  troat  of  the  hest  mode  of  establishing  Preshyte- 
rianism  orcr  the  whole  Island  of  Great  Britain.'* 


€4' 


Master  Maynard  and  Master  Whitelocke  70  ken  vary 
wecle  that  Licuteiiant-Gcnenil  Cromwell  is  no  frecnd  of 
oors,  and  siaoe  the  adrance  of  our  nrmy  into  England  ho 
liath  used  nil  underhand  and  cunning  means  to  take  off 
from  our  honour  and  merit  of  this  kingdom;  an  evil  re- 
quital of  all  our  haxards  and  sorriocs,  but  so  it  is,  and  we 
are  noTertheless  fully  satisfied  of  the  affieotion  and  grati- 
tude of  the  gude  people  of  this  nation  in  general. "  [After 
dilating  at  some  length  on  Cromwell's  enmity  to  Scotland 
and  the  Presbjterian  Church,  on  the  suspicion  that  he' 
was  no  well-wisher  to  his  Excellency,  and  on  the  neces- 
sity, for  the  benefit  of  the  twa  kingdoms,  that  some  course 
should  he  taken  for  prevention  of  impending  mischief,  his 
lordship  proceeds} — ' '  Ye  ken  vary  weele  the  accord  'twixt 
the  twa  kingdoms,  and  the  union  by  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant,  and  if  any  be  an  incendiary  between  the 
ItC'a  natiani  how  he  is  to  be  proceeded  against.  Now, 
the  matter  is  wherein  we  desire  your  opinions,  what  you 
tak  the  meaning  of  this  word  incendiary  to  be,  and  whe- 
ther liieutenant-General  Cromwell  be  not  sike  an  incen- 
diary, as  is  meant  thereby,  and  whilke  way  wud  be  best 
to  tak  to  proceed  against  him  if  he  be  proved  to  bo  sike  an 
incendiary,  and  t^t  will  clepe  his  wings  from  soaring  to 
the  prejudice  of  our  cause.  Now  yen  may  ken  that  by 
our  law  in  Scotland  we  dope  an  incendiary  whay  kind- 
leth  coals  of  contention,  and  raiseth  differences  in  the 
state  to  the  public  damage,  and  be  Is  taiiquam  publicus 
ho9tf8patfice;  whether  your  law  be  the  same  or  not,  you 
ken  h^Bi  who  are  miokle  learned  therein,  and  therefore, 
with  the  faveure  of  his  EzcelleBoy,  we  desire  your  judg^ 
mcnts  in  these  points." 

Mr.  Maynard  did  not  seem  clear  as  to  whether 
Oliver  was  an  incendiary  or  not;  but  he  made  a 
long  reply,  and  stated  that  *'  Liontenant- General 
Cromwell  was  a  person  of  great  favour  and  inter- 
est with  the  Houso  of  Commons,  and  with  somo  of 
the  House  of  Peers  likewise;"  and  that  it  would 
not  do  to  vote  such  a  one  an  incendiary — a  term 
unknown  in  English  law.  Somo  of  the  hotter 
Presbyterians  were  for  instantly  denouncing  Crom- 
well as  an  incendiaryy  but  the  cautious  counsels 
of  Maynard  prevailed,  and,  soon  after  Oliver, 
become  Protector,  made  him  "Protector's  Ser- 
geant,** thus  placing  a  Presbyterian  at  the  head  of 
the  bar.  Maynaid,  however,  on  several  occasions, 
showed  independence  of  mind.  Ho  was  undevi- 
ating  in  hatred  of  *'the  Papists.*' 

**  In  the  spirit  of  the  Whigs  of  that  day  he  strongly 
supported  the  bill  for  disarming  Roman  Catholics,  saying, 
*  Wo  are  so  mealy-mouthed  and  soft-handed  to  the  P^^ists 
that  it  occasions  their  insolence.  I  think  it  is  fitting  that 
all  Papists  should  resort  to  their  own  dwellings,  and  not 
depart  without  licences  from  the  noxt  Justices;  and  an- 
other thing  that  all  those  of  that  religion  bring  all  their 
flre-anus  in,  unless  for  the  necessary  defence  of  their 
houses,  to  officers  appointed.  I  would  not  imitate  their 
cruelty.  I  would  let  them  have  their  religion  in  their  pri- 
vate houses — ^but  no  harbouring  of  priests  or  Jesuits.  And 
if  any  Papist  have  a  hand  in  firing  houses,  he  should  be 
compelled  to  help  to  rebuild  them.'  •  •  •  Holding  an 
office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown,  but  not  being  a  mem* 
ber  of  the  Cabinet,  the  old  patriot  showed  his  indepen- 
dence by  occasionally  censuring  the  conduct  of  the 
Government.  He  was  particularly  severe  against  the 
administration  of  the  navy.  'I  hear,'  said  ho,  'there 
are  young  men  put  to  command  ships  that  never  were  at 
sea  before,  because  they  are  well  affected  to  the  present 
settlement.   The  question  used  to  be  /#  Ad  a  godly  man  9 


and  ho  was  employed.    I  asked  them,  Oaa  a  godly  man, 

because  he  is  godly,  make  a  watch  or  a  pair  of  boots  V  " 

In  old  age,  he  beoame  bolder  and  more  inde- 
pendent in  polities.  It  is  amunng  to  find  the 
question  of  '*  Churoh  aoeomodation"  in  those  days 
exactly  on  the  ground  that  it  stood  but  tho  other 
year  with  ourselves.  Lord  Campbell  remarks ; — 
"Beyond  the  precincts  of  the  law,  Maynard's  vi- 
sion was  very  contracted.  Along  with  wiaer  men » 
who  lived  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, he  had  a  great  dread  of  tho  increasing 
sizo  of  tho  metropolis.  He  was  alarmed  by  the 
town  being  extended  so  far  to  the  west  as  St. 
Giles's  ;  and  he  warmly  supported  a  bill,  which 
was  rejected,  to  'prevent  ftirther  building  in 
London  or  the  neighbourhood.*  *  This  building,* 
ho  said,  pathetically,  '  is  the  ruin  of  the  gentry, 
and  ruin  of  religion,  leaving  so  many  goe^  peo- 
ple without  churches  to  go  to.  This  enlarging 
of  London  makes  it  filled  with  lacqueys  and 
pages.  In  St.  Giles's  parish,  scarce  the  fifth 
part  can  come  to  church,  and  we  shall  have  no 
religion  at  last.*"  Some  amusing  and  eharae- 
teristie  anecdotes  are  related  of  this  true  black- 
letter  lawyer,  who,  by  caution  and  consistency, 
maintained  a  fair  reputation  among  all  parties, 
after  a  public  lifia  of  half  a  century. 

Tho  brief  life  of  Trevor  can  be  of  litlle  interest 
to  any  one.  A  good  Equity  Judge,  a  cointpt  and 
jobbing  politician,  and  a  sordid  miser — what  more 
need  be  said  of  Mm  ?  His  successor  was  Lord 
SovERs,  the  glory,  and  we  may  almost  say,  the 
founder  of  the  Whig  party ;  and  to  the  biogra- 
phy of  this  eminent  person,  Lord  Campbell  uA- 
dresses  himself,  with  the  zeal  and  reverence  wbioK 
might  be  expected  from  another  eminent  Whig 
lawyer  and  lover  of  letters. 

Lord  Somers,  whom  party  spite  loved  to  repre- 
sent as  sprung  froxn  the  dregs  of  the  people,  be- 
longed to  a  fiamily  who,  in  Gloitcestersb^,  had 
long  had  a  hold  on  the  soil.  They  held  another 
property  in  Worcestershire,  "  The  White  Ladies,'* 
a  despoiled  nunnery,  and  a  place  of  some  note  in 
English  annals.  The  Chancellor's  flather  prac- 
tised successfully  as  a  country  solicitor ;  but  in 
the  time  of  tho  troubles.  Attorney  Somers  sided 
with  the  Parliament,  raised  a  troop,  and  became 
Captain  Somers.  His  distinguished  son  was 
bom  at  tho  White  Ladies,  in  1649 ;  went  to  the 
College  School  of  Worcester,  and  was  admitted 
at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  where  his  rosidcnoe 
was  short,  as  while  still  very  young  he  mounted 
a  ^esk  in  his  father's  office,  much  against  his  in- 
clination. **  But, "  says  his  admiring  biographer, 
"  idleness  could  never  be  imputed  to  him  ;  nor 
did  he  now  cross  his  father's  soul  by  penning  a 
stanxa  when  he  should  engross ;  ibr  it  was  not 
till  some  years  after,  that,  initiated  by  the  yonn^ 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  by  whose  introduction  he 
afterwards  drank  champagne  with  the  wits,  he 
first  displayed  his  poetical  vein."  The  restora- 
tion arrived,  but  the  elder  Somen  obtained  a 
pardon  under  the  Great  Seal,  carried  on  a 
flourishing  business,  and  presided  over  a  tmly 
patriarchal  establishment  at  tho  White  Ladies^  a 
hoa3e  that  would  have  accommodated  five  hon* 
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4nA  HMO.    The  mode  of  lifb  is  earions  as  a  relio 

of  the  age,  and  as  rare  CTen  then.     It   is  the 

bosiiridsai  of  the  soeial  system. 

"  1l»waamnam  warn  Infaahited  by  acvend  other  frmilies, 

WMwtwd  Iqr  blood  mad  waantaffb  ;  and  tbey  oonaorted  in 

a  itjk  of  whMh  it  is  now  diflfeoU  to  givo  or  to  liMrm  an 

idea.    TTkeir  momings  were  empbjed  bj  each  in  their 

ntpeetire  occupations ; — the  culture  of  a  large  ikrm — the 

thiuag  trade,  then  m  a  'floiiKahing  state— the  prodocing 

aoi  ■■■uftef  ai  Ing  tnasnia,  woad,  maddor,  and  all  dyeing 

Mteriiii    the  making  of  brieha  and  tiles  in  immense 

4)a3ntities,  to  supply  the  demand  oocasioaed  by  rebuilding 

As  rained  city  aad   suburbs.     The  labeors  of  the  day 

over,  they  repaired  fior  refreshment  to  one  common  table, 

is  tte  great  iiall  of  the  old  nunnery,  vhere  seldom  fewer 

tba  twenty  or  thirty  lelafcioBaaiid  friends  of  the  frmilies 

soombled  daily,  and  spent  their  eToaings  in  the  utmost 

theerihineas  and  oonTiYiality.     The  products  of  the  (krm, 

tite  supplies  of  fish  and  gaoM,  and  yiaada  of  every  kind,  re- 

eeifed  eoostantij  ftosn  their   country  connexions,  fur- 

oMbsd  ihsir  table  with  ahnndant  plenty,  and  entitled  sach 

oMtrihitoia  to  a  place  at  it  without  ceremony  or  reserve. 

The  annnal  slaughter  of  two  brawns  marked  the  festilTity 

of" 
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entered  at  the  Middle  Temple, 
and  patroiuaed  by  the  yoang  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bory,    whoae    eatetea    had    been   managed    by 
his  £sfther.     Introdoeed  by  the  Earl  to  men  of 
letten  and  siateamen,  Somersfelt  the  defioienoies 
of  hia  education,  and.  at  twenty-four,  Tolantarily 
letnnad  to  Oxfovd,  where  he  remained  for  some 
time  an  aaaidnoua  atndcat.    He  appears  to  have 
had  the  ambition  of  universal  accomplishment. 
He  «tii^MMi  tba  nmLem  languages,  and  the  art 
ef  Eng&isk  e<nopoaition»  and  politics  as  a  sei- 
casa.    He  aoon  hecame  the  associate  of  all  the 
leading  Whiga,  and  a  distingoiihed  politician  and 
petttfaal  wzitec.     Iiord  Campbell  expatiates  with 
ofidoat  delight  upon  the  character  and  literary 
perfonnancea  of  the  great  Whig  Chancellor  and 
staleffoavu     He  dwella  fondly  npon  every  step  of 
lua  caveeK — the  nnimpertant,  and  those  of  the  last 
inayrtiMacio,  to  oonatitatioaAl  freedom.     Somers 
wa«^  in  hoef,  the  author  of  the  ^*  Hevolution  Set- 
tiftnmt,**  tiiat  Whig  FaUadinm;   nor  can  too 
med^  he  ascribed  to  his  sagacity,  foresight, 
fizmneaa   at  one  of  the  most  momentous 
of  i^gi^»b  history.     But  Lord  Campbell 
that  in  bringing  the  sovereign  aathority 
pigiTilc^ges  within  proper  bounds,  he  some- 
atitempted  to  posh  those  of  Parliament  too 
Our  limits  will  not  permit  even  the  brief- 
of  half  this  great  statesman's  career. 
greatest  glory"  his  biographer  considers 
baa  yataHiage  of   Addison  and    Steele.    With 
I^OK^  ^-^TUT^^^  ibe  patronage  of  poets  and  men 
of  letteBS  makes  a  Chancellor  as  fomous  as  ever 
vaa  tbe  Knight  of  old,  who  freely  dealt  forth 
to  the  hards  and  minstrels.    Thus  ob- 
ChanceUoca*— those  who  '*died  without 
tbnc  £Mie"'*-~ha?e  themselves  only  to  blame  for 

**  nay  had  aa  poet    and  they  died,'" 

Thntlow  is  Mdeemed  by  having  once  giren 

to  Ciahbe,  when  a  IHendless,  unknown, 

paai;  and  havbig,  though  he  neglected 

Ui  eaily  and  iOoatrioas  friend,  Cowper,  been 

kindiaiohiison. 

tteivoaiiider  of  the  hiogmphy  of  Somers,  like 
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that  of  Clarendon,  is  mainly  public  history  in 
another  shape.  We  take  leave  of  it  with  this 
extract,  which  modem  statesmen  may  ponder ; 
nor  need  Lord  John  Russell  nor  Earl  Gr6y  be 
here  eclipsed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  unless  it  so 
please  them. 

"  With  US  it  is  a  national  reproach  that  aothorship  has 
rather  been  despised  and  disoonntenanoed  by  the  great, 
and  it  has  been  deoaied  somewhat  discreditable  for  a  man 
to  earn  his  bread,  or  to  rise  into  celebrity,  by  his  pea.  A 
successful  lawyer,  or  a  Parliamentary  debater,  may  over- 
come all  the  disadvantages  of  an  obscure  origin,  or  of  early 
poferty,  but  no  degree  of  mere  literary  eminence  leads  to 
poUtieal  promotion.  In  subsequent  times  Addison  would 
not  have  risen  to  a  post  of  higher  distmction  than  that  of 
editor  of  a  joumaL  But  although  he  could  not  open  his 
mouth  in  Parliament,  Somers  and  Montague  justly  ap- 
preciated his  inimitable  powers  as  a  writer,  and  being 
courted  and  caressed  by  them  and  the  other  leaders  of  the 
Whig  party,  he  became  chief  Secretary  to  the  Loid  lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  a  Privy  Councillor,  and  Seovtary  of 
State.  The  fashion  which  they  set  was  adopted  by  Ua]^• 
ley  and  the  Tories.  Swift  was  received  at  the  table  of 
the  Lord  Treasurer  with  as  much  distinction  as  if  he  had 
been  decorated  with  the  Garter,  and  Prior  was  emfdoyed 
as  an  ambassador  to  negotiate  the  peace  of  Utrecht. 
Lord  Somers  was  ever  eager  to  do  homage  to  established 
literary  reputation,  and  to  disoover  rising  genius.  When 
Pope,  'lisping  in  numbers,'  gave  his  boyish  oomposi* 
tions  to  the  world, 

*The  courtly  Talbot,  Somsbs,  Sheffield  read.'  ** 
In  his  own  age,  Somers  was  so  tolerant  as  to 
have  laid  himself  open  to  the  easily-made  charge 
of  indifference  to  all  religion  ;  and  his  discourage- 
ment of  the  extravagant  pretensions  of  the  clergy 
drew  on  him  the  obloquy  of  infidelity,  though  Lord 
Campbell  considers  him  to  have  been  a  sincere 
believer  in  the  great  truths  of  revealed  religion. 
And,  if  he  were  reckoned  too  tolerant  in  the  17th 
century,  it  can  be  said  in  the  Idth-^ 

'*  The  most  curious  consideration,  in  lookhig  back  to 
those  times,  is,  that,  fiom  a  general  feeling  among  Eng- 
lish Protestants,  with  respect  to  Roman  Catholics, — re* 
sembling  that  whicb  now  prevails  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  among  the  whites,  with  respect  to  the  negroes,-^ 
the  authors  of  suoh  ireasures  had  no  consciousness  them 
selves  of  doing  anything  wrong,  and  did  not  at  all  thereby 
injure  their  character  for  liberality  with  the  great  body  of 
their  countrymen,  We  can  only  lament  that  Lord  Somers 
was  not,  on  this  subject,  in  aavanco  of  his  age.  Such 
contemplations  should  make  us  aUrmed  lest  some  laws  and 
praotioes,  whioh  seem  to  us  very  harmksB,  may  be  wpto- 
bated  by  our  posterity." 

Many  scandalous  stories  were  circulated,  by  party 
malice  or  poUcy,  against  this  great  man ;  and  Lord 
Campbell  always  considers  it  a  duty  to  refute  such 
I  tales,  whether  he  considers  thom  worthy  of  credit 
or  not.  Somers  was  one  of  the  few  chancellors  who 
were  not  eager  to  amass  wealth.  He  acquired  a 
high  reputation  in  his  own  time,  and  posterity  has 
confirmed  it 

Lord  Keeper  Wright  may  be  passed  ai  one  of 
the  illustrious  obscure.  And,  for  his  successor. 
Lord  Cowper,  so  great  a  mass  of  materials  has 
been  obtained  from  the  Cowper  family,  in  letters 
and  diaries,  that  we  have  more  personal  and  pri* 
vate  history  than  the  importance  of  this  respectable 
but  not  remarkably  bright  public  character  re- 
quired. 

The  correspondence  and  diaries  of  the  second 
Lady  Cowper,  a  woman  of  wit  and  spirit,  form, 
to  general  readers,  the  most  agreeahle  part  of  this 
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biography.  The  State  trials  which  aiose  oat  of 
tho  abortire  attempt  of  the  Stuarts,  in  what  is 
familiarly,  in  Scotland,  called  *' Mar's  Year,"  or 
1715,  are  thus  noticed  by  her,  in  reference  to  Lord 
Cowper  passing  sentence  npon  the  *^  Rebel  Lords'' 
implicated  in  the  Earl  of  Mar's  mad  enterprise  : — 

"  Feb.  9tb,  the  day  of  the  trials.— My  Lord  was  named 
Lord  High  Steward,  by  the  King — to  his  Tezation  and 
miae ;  but  it  oould  not  be  helped,  and  so  we  must  submit, 
though  we  both  wished  heartily  ib  had  been  the  Earl  of 
Nottingham.  The  form  of  the  attendauoe  waa  this  from 
benoe  :-^the  servants  had  all  new  liTeries  ;  ten  footmen ; 
ibur  eoaehes  with  two  horses,  and  one  with  aix;  eighteen 
gentlemen  out  of  lirery,  and  Garter-at'Arms  and  Usher  of 
the  Black  Bod  in  the  samo  coach-— Garter  carrying  the 
wand.  1  was  told  it  was  eustomary  to  make  fine  liTeries 
on  this  occasion,  but  bad  them  all  plain.  1  think  it  very 
wrong  to  make  a  parade  upon  so  dismal  an  occasion  as  that 
of  putting  to  death  one's  tellow-creatures  ,  nor  could  1  go 
to  the  trial  to  see  them  receive  their  sentences,  having  a 
r  3laSion  among  them— my  Lord  Widdrlngton.  The  Prince 
waa  there,  and  came  home  muchtouohed^th  compassion 
for  them.  What  pity  it  is  that  such  cruelties  should  be 
necessary !" 

Of  her  husband's  speech  on  this  memorable  oc- 
casion, Lady  Cowper  afterwards  says  : — 

**  *  I  am  delighted  beyond  measure  to  hear  my  Lord's 
speech  (at  the  pronouncing  sentence)  so  commended  by 
everybody,  but  I  esteem  nobody's  commendation  like  Dr. 
Clarke's,  who  says,  '  Tit  tuperlativelv  good,  and  that  it 
is  impotsibU  to  add  or  diminiah  one  Utter  without  hurt- 
ing it.'     Horace  Walpole  thus  amusingly  alludes  to  the 
recollection  of  Lord  Cowper' s  eloquence  on  this  occasion: — 
*  After  the  second  Scotch  rebellion  Lord  Hardwicke  pre- 
sided at  the  trial  of  the  rebel  Lords.     Somebody  said  to 
Sir  Charles  Wyndham— *  Oh,  you  don't  think  Lord  Hard- 
wicke's  speech  good,  because  you  heard  Lord  Cowper*  s.' 
<  No,'  he  replied,  *  but  I  do  think  it  tolerable,  because  1 
heard  Serjeant  Skinner's.'     [Lord  Campbell  subjoins]  I 
have  often  been  tickled  by  George  L's  quaint  saying, 
when  he  heard  how  Lord  Ntthsdale  had  escaped:— *  It 
was  the  very  best  thing  a  man  in  his  condition  oould  have 
done.'     The  entry  in  Lady  Cowper's  diary  is  very  ami- 
able:—*  It's  confirmed  that  Lord  Nithsdale  is  escaped. 
I  hope  he'll  get  clear  off.     I  never  was  better  pleased  at 
anything  in  ray  life,  and  I  believe  everybody  is  the 


same. 


When  the  qnarrel  between  George  I.  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales  grew  violent,  Lord  Cowper,  looking 
forward  to  the  rising  sun,  attached  himself,  though 
not  openly,  to  the  Prince  ;  and  Lady  Cowper,  be- 
ing, at  this  time,  in  the  household  of  the  Princess, 
and  a  great  lavonrite,  the  suspicions  of  the  Ring 
were  drawn  npon  her  husband,  and  paved  the  way 
for  his  downfall.  Lady  Cowper's  diary,  illustrat- 
ing, and  Lord  Campbell's  text  In  referring  to,  the 
intrigues  of  this  period,  present  a  complete  picture 
of  eonrt  and  official  life  ;  of  pitifbl  plottings  and 
connter-plottings  ;  and  the  vacillation,  and  ex- 
treme reluctance,  under  all  circumstances,  with 
which  a  great  minister  resigns  office : — 

**  In  October,  1715,  she  says,  •  They  had  done  a  world 
of  things  to  force  Lord  CCwper  to  quit,  who  was  their 
superior  in  everything,  because  they  were  afraid  of  his 
honesty  and  plain  dealing.'  .  .  .  *  My  Lord  was 
visited  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  repeated  all  the 
conversation  he  had  with  Lord  Townshend  upon  his  dis- 
mission. Lord  Townshend  came  to  the  Duke  of  Somer- 
set, and,  with  a  sorrowful  air,  told  him  he  was  sorry  to 
tell  him  that  the  King  had  sent  him  to  teU  his  Grace 
that  he  had  no  farther  occasion  for  his  services.  The 
Duke  of  Somerset  said.  Pray,  my  Lord,  what  it  the 
reatm  of  itf  Lord  Townshend  answers  ^e  did  not 
know.  Then,  says  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  by  <r— ,  my 
hard,  y<M  li^i  y<m  know  thai  the  King  putt  me  out 


for  no  other  caute  but  for  the  lies  which  you,  and 
such  as  yen,  have  invented  and  told  of  me.     .     .     • 
Lord  Cowper  had  advised  the  Cabinet  Council  against 
this  step,  so  they  did  not  acquaint  him  with  it  when  it 
was  done.'    ...     'My  Lord  feU  iU  again  the  Sa- 
turday following,  and  continued  so  a  great  while,  which 
ocoasioDed  a  report  that  he  was  going  out  of  his  placo. 
Some  said  he  had  not  health  to  keep  in;  others,  moro 
truly,  said  the  Lords  of  the  Cabinet  Council  were  jealoua 
of  his  great  reputation,  and  had  a  mind  to  have  him  out, 
so  were  resolved  to  weary  him  out  of  it ;  which  last  waa 
very  true,  for  they  had  resolved  among  themselves,  with- 
out acquainting  Baron  Bcmstorff  with  it,  to  put  my  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Parker  into  his  place.'     ...     'I  kept 
house  all  this  time,  and  saw  nobody,  and  had  enough  to 
do  to  keep  my  Lord  Keeper  from  giving  up,  and  I'm  sure 
the  disputes  and  arguments  we  had  upon  that  subject 
were  wholly  the  occasion  of  his  staying  in,  and  it  was  at 
least  throe  weeks  before  1  could  prevail.'     .     .     .    *Afy 
Lord  Cowper  is  so  ill  that  he  has  a  mind  te  quit  office.    I 
have  made  a  resolution  never  to  press  him  more  te  keep 
his  place. '"-^^  16th.  My  Lord  mighty  ill,  and  still  had  a 
mind  to  quit  office.    1  told  him  I  never  would  oppose  any- 
thing he  had  a  mind  to  do,  and  after  arguiug  calmly  upoa 
the  matter,  I  offered  him,  if  it  would  be  any  pleasuro  done 
him,  to  retire  with  him  into  the  country,  and  quit  too» 
and  what  was  more,  never  to  repine  at  doing  it,  though 
it  was  the  greatest  sacrifice  that  could  be  made  him.     1 
believe  ho  will  accept  it.' — '  16th»    My  Lord  still  ilL 
Mr.  Woodford  wishes  I  should  let  him  hint  to  old  Mr. 
Craggs  that  my  Lord  Keeper's  office  was  too  hard  for 
him,  and  mention  the  former  oflbr,  that,  if  my  Lord  was 
weaiy,  he  might  be  Privy  Seal,  and  that  my  Lord  Cbiof 
Justice  Parker  would  come  into   my  Lord  Cowper 'e 
place.' — '17th.  My  X<ord  better,  and  not  so  much   of 
quitting. — '  18th.  My  Lord  better,  to  my  great  joy.    Xo 
talk  of  quitting  to-day,  though  I  fairly  laid  it  in  hit  way. ' ' 
This  hitch  was  got  over,  and  hord  Cowper  ro- 
tained  the  Seals  and  did  the  State  good  service  for 
three  years  afterwards.     After  he  had  resigned,  or 
been  forced  to  resign,  he  divided  his  time  between 
his  seat  in  the  coontry  and  his  public  duties  as  a 
Peer ;  while  his  lady  still  retainad  her  appointment 
and  influence  with  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

Among  the  many  charges  which  party  malice 
brought  against  Lord  Cowper,  was  being  married 
to  two  wives,  which  gained  him  the  nickname  of 
**  Will.  Bigamy."  Lord  Campbell  takers  pains  to 
refute  a  charge  which  might  hare  been  lef^to  Lady 
Cowper's  diaries,  and  tiie  priTate  correspondence 
of  the  husband  with  his  one  affectionate  and  rery 
clever  wife,  to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached. 

The  life  of  the  Tory  Chancellor,  Lord  Hau*court, 
the  successor  of  Cowper,  is  chiefly  interesting,  as 
it  permits  the  reader  to  see  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  and  the  characters  that  performed  the 
principal  parts  among  the  Tories  or  Jacobites, 
and  also  the  literary  men  of  that  party,  of  whom 
Harconrt  was  the  munificent  patron.  He  waa  of 
a  yery  ancient  and  distinguished  Saxon  family. 
Lord  Campbell,  who  has  great  faith  in  the  uses  of 
adversity,  and  in  every  young  lawyer  being  left  to 
fight  his  own  unaided  way  to  fbrtune  and  fame, 
records  tho  eminent  success  of  Covrper,  the  son  of 
a  baronet,  and  of  Lord  Harconrt,  as  exceptions 
to  his  general  rule. 

We  find  nothing  in  the  life  of  Haroourt  of  moro 
interest  than  the  account  of  De  Foe,  sent  to  the 
pillory  by  him,  as  Attorney- General,  for  the  pub- 
lication of  **  The  shortest  way  wHh  tiie  Dissen- 
ters," a  seditious  and  <'  blasphemous  libel."  This 
libel  was  called  forth  by  tho  afterwards  notorious 
sermons  of  Sacheverell;  and  we  cannot  do  better 
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t)iin  quote  Lord  Campbell's  aceoimi  of  the  whole 
i&ir. 

**Saehe«u«n,  beginning  to  pnaeh  the  oowm  of  ser- 
IMU  trfaich  at  lm«  brought  hhn  into  meh  notoriotj,  bad 
btdx,  T!th  great  appUuise,  aanoQiioed  from  the  pulpit 
to  the  efiUghtened  Untronity  of  Qiferd,  that  the  priest 
cediMtliO  a  true  aon  of  the  Chvreh  who  did  net  bang 
09k 'tb» bloody  flag  and  banner  of  defiance'  agafavtaU 
vbo  qwftioncd  her   doctrines  or  Imst  discipline.     This 
dimrane  being  haewked  about  is  the  streets  for  twopence, 
ns  TRy  generaUj  read,  and  was  making  a  rery  deep 
i-Bpnssien  on  the  pablie  naind.     Tbo  celebrated  Daniel 
Jk  Foe,  one  of  the  greatest  literary  gennises  the  island  of 
Gmt  Britain  has  erer  produced,  at  this  period  of  his 
cberittred  career,  carrying  on  a  prosperous  trade  and 
Ittfmf  bis  eoaehy  was  roused  by  the  loTe  of  ciyil  and 
idipoai  fiberty,  whtoh  ever  burned  in  his  bosom,  and 
mjmg  that  *  ho  would  make  an  effort  to  stay  the  plague/ 
wrote  tad  puMiahod  anonymously  bis  celebrated  tract 
entitled  *Tbe  ahorteet  way  with  the  Dissenters.'    It 
i^ected  to  peruMiate  tiie  opinions  and  style  of  the  most 
iiuieBS  of  the  ultra  High  Churchmen,  and  to  soi  forth, 
widi  pecfeet  gruTity  and  earnestness,  the  estreme  of  the 
feiecioiis  faitolenuioo  to  which  their  views  and  wishes 
t«aM.     A  ftner  specimen  of  serious  irony  is  not  to  be 
iboad  in  our  bangnage,   and  it  may  be  placed  by  tbo 
nde  of  Swift's  *  Argument  against  the  Abolition  of  Chris- 
cioty.'     .     .     -     Such  was  the  existnig  state  of  society, 
ttat  for  seme  tisM  both  sides  were  taken  in.     Timid  non- 
coB&nniBts  were  struck  with  the  dread  of  coming  pene- 
cation;  valorous  supporters  of  the  Divine  obligation  of 
iapanng  episcopacy  on  all   Christians  loudly  shouted 
ijip*sose>     A  Cambridge  fellow  wrote  to  thank  hii  Lon- 
don heokarllnr  Sar  sending  down  such  an  exeellent  treatise, 
vhi^  WBS  oonsidered  in  the  combination  rooms  there, 
after  the  Holy  Bible  and  the  Church  Liturgy,  the 
vatoabis  boek  ever  printed!     But  when  the  boas 
ilisiosimd.   both  parties  were  equally  in  a  rage 
the  unlai^y  author;  and  when  his  name  was 
di*<oTered«    there  was  a  general  cry  that  he  should  be 
pUloriod.     In  this  the  Presbyterian  fiinatics  joined,  be- 
caaso  they  owed  him  a  grudge  for  having  oa  former 
(/ccamoaa  mwiunid  to  laugh  at  some  of  their  absurdities^ 
Ibey  pretended  to  say  that  such  a  pamphlet  was  ascur- 
rilovft  tirevereoce  to  religion  and  authority,  and  they 
'»«.<iiU[  have  none  of  it.     Nay,  a  puritanical  colonel  said, 
"  be*d  undertake  to  be  haogmkn  rather  than  the  author 
ihouU  waa*u  pass  out  of  the  world.' " 

The  pgoeccntion  was  eommeneed;  and  a  trerdiet 
▼as  obteined  by  eraft  and  quibble.  The  Jary , 
k'tng  vestvf  eted  in  the  exereiBO  of  those  rights  and 
fauetioaa,  vrbdch  give  to  Trial  by  Jury  all  ite  oon- 
sticntioBal  valao,  found  the  fact  of  publication 
proved  ;  and  judgment  being  oraved  by  Harconrt, 
the  Jod^s  g&v«  forth  the  law  and  sentence. 

'*  Mr.  Attoraey-'Qenciul  instantly  pn^red  judgment,  and 

the  judges  who,  happily  for  them,  are  forgotten,  sen- 

teseed  him  whose  name  will  be  remembered  with  afleotion 

u  keg  as  onr  nation  or  language  remains,  '  to  pay  a  fine 

tf  KO  narks,  to  be  imprisoMd  during  the  (liuen's  plea' 

nrt,  «»  steied  three  timss  in  the  pillory,  and  to  find  sure- 

tm  fm  i6m  ^aod  behaviour  for  seven  yearsi'  •  He  re- 

azaed  to  hiseeU  in  the  iirm  belief  that  he  was  forthwith 

*j»  be  pfrtW**^  and  liberated  ;  but  ho  was  told,  the  next 

<ay,  that  he  must  prepare  to  undergo  his  punishment. 

be  sat  down,  and  eorapMed  his  most  felioi- 

eflusion,  entitled,  '  A  Hymn  to  the  Pillory,' 

to  he  revenged  of  his  prosecutors.    The  fol- 

s  evidently  aimed  at  the  Attorney-General, 

rbuas  be  laspected,  however  unjustlyi  of  having  deceived 

«Tcll  tten,  the  msn  that  plaoed  bim b«n» 
kft  tcand»1»  to  the  times  ; 

aiif  MaTrmrr^"-  itncfc' 


This  was  pQUidied,  sod  sold  hi  thouMnds  the  day  he 
stoed  im  the  piilpiy  befiwo  the  Royal  Ezohaoge;  and  it 
was  in  everybody's  numth  the  two  following  days,  when 
he  rtood  In  the  fllloiy  in  Cheapflide  and  at  Temple  Bar. 


The  mob  drank  tho  health  of  De  Foe,  and  cuned  the 
Attorney-General.  The  culprit  was  pelted  with  roses, 
and  covered  with  garbnds.  '  llie  people  were  expected 
to  treat  me  very  ill,'  he  t^ls  ns,  '  but  it  was  not  so.  On 
the  contrary,  they  wished  those  who  bad  set  me  there 
placed  in  my  rooiu,  and  expressed  their  affections  by  loud 
shouts  and  acclamations  when  I  was  token  down.'  There 
was  no  foundation  for  the  report  that  his  ears  were  cut 
off.  .  .  .1  have  been  reluctantly  obliged  to  men> 
tioa  this  proseeotton,  and  to  censoro  Uaroonrt's  share  in 
it,  but  we  must  chiefly  blame  the  spirit  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  and  we  should  remember  in  miti^itlon 
that  more  than  a  century  afterwards,  and  in  onr  own 
generation,  sentence  of  the  piliory  was  pronounced  upon 
Leigh  Hunt,  a  poet  admired  by  many,  and  on  Lord  Cooh- 
raae,  admitted  by  all  to  be  one  of  the  most  gallant  and 
skilful  oflloers  who  ever  adorned  tho  naval  service  of 
England,  neither  of  whom  had  committed  any  o£teaoe 
deserving  punishment. ' ' 

We  have,  after  all«  no  very  great  reason  to 
exult  in  the  progress  of  civil  govenuneni  from 
the  era  of  Queen  Anne  to  that  of  William 
IV. 

The  Tory  and  Jaoobite  Chancellor,  Haroonrt, 
was  in  his  tastes  and  habits  more  like  the  monifi- 
oent  Wolsey  than  the  greater  number  of  the  mo- 
ney-hoarding and  parsimonious  persons  who  have 
held  the  Great  Seal;  sjs,  for  example,  his  imme- 
diate successor,  Thomas  Parker,  Lord  Maccles- 
field, who  fought  his  way  from  the  attorney  his 
father's  office,  in  Leake  in  Staffordshirey  to  the 
woolsack,  from  which  he  was  precipitated  on  evi- 
dence of  the  most  gross  and  open  corruption  in  the 
sale  of  offices.  It  probably  did  not  help  the  im- 
peaehed  Chancellor  when  on  trial  by  his  Peers, 
'*  that  noble  lords'*  might  not  consider  the  coun- 
try attorney's  son  their  peer.  The  remaining 
consolation  of  Macclesfield  was  the  large  fortune 
that  remained  to  him  after  his  fine  of  £90,000 
had  been  paid.  Lord  Campbell  conjectures  that 
his  old  age  must  have  been  listless  and  cheerless, 
and  that  he  may  have  regretted  that  he  ever  left 
his  original  profession  of  an  attorney;  and  thus, 
with  some  naiv€U  he  moralises  on  the  ex-ehan- 
cellor'ft  life  and  death;  his  last  illness,  and  **  his 
pious  end.** 

"In  this  state  of  Kstlcss  existence  Lord  Macclesfield 
languished  nearly  seven  years.  At  last,  on  the  26th 
day  of  April,  1733,  he  was  relieved  ihu  his  sad  reflec- 
tions on  the  sale  of  masterships,  and  flrom  the  wretched- 
ness of  non-official  life.  While  at  his  son's  house  in  8oho 
Square  he  had  a  severe  access  of  strangury — a  complaint 
fiom  which  be  bad  before  often  suflbnd,  but  which  was 
now  so  violent  and  painfid  that  he  was  immediately  im- 
pressed with  the  oonviotion  that  It  woeld  prove  mortaL 
His  mind  being  weakened  to  superstition,  ho  foretold  that 
'  as  his  mother  bad  died  of  that  disease  on  the  eighth  day, 
be  should  do  the  same'  On  the  morning  of  the  eighth 
day  he  decUred  that  he  felt  himself  *  drowning  Inwanlly, 
and  dying  from  the  feet  upwards,'  Ue  is  said  to  have 
received,  in  a  very  exem]4afy  manner,  the  ooQsolationsof 
religion,  and  to  have  taken  leave  of  his  family  and  house- 
hold with  the  same  calm  cheerfulness  as  if  he  had  been 
setting  out  upon  a  journey  with  the  prospect  of  a  speedy 
re-union  with  those  ho  loved.  A  little  before  midnight^ 
beiog  informed  that  the  physician  was  goDS,  he  sakl 
faintly  '  and  I  am  going  also,  but  I  will  cloie  my  eyelids 
myself.'  He  did  so,  and  breathed  no  more.  Thus,  in 
the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  he  piously  closed  a  career 
long  eminently  prosperous — ^at  last  deeply  disastrous. 
Who  can  tell  whether  he  would  have  made  so  good  an 
end  if  cut  off  without  having  experienced  any  reverse  } 

— — «'  to  add  mater  taonown  to  his  age 
Than  man  could  give  him,  he  died  fearing  God.' " 
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Macclesfield's  successor.  Lord  King,  the  founder 
of  a  noble  family,  as  so  many  English  chan- 
cellors have  been,  was  a  man  of  very  different  cba^ 
raoter.  He  was  the  son  of  a  grocer  in  Exeter,  a 
man  of  respectable  character,  and  a  Presbyterian, 
who  had  married  the  sister  of  the  philosopher,  John 
Looke.  His  son,  Peter  King,  was  tor  some  years 
'*in  the  shop,''  but  the  strong  inclination  which  he 
displayed  for  reading  induced  his  uncle  to  send  the 
youth  to  the  University  of  Leyden,  whom  neither 
Oxford  nor  Cambridge,  by  their  constitutions, 
could  have  received.  Law  was  ulti^iately  chosen 
as  his  future  profeasion»  and  he  was  distinguished, 
if  not  by  brilliant  talents,  by  great  industry  and 
unblemished  virtue.  Locke  appears  to  have  taken 
a  constant  and  hearty  interest  in  the  studies  and 
prospects  of  his  young  kinsman;  and  his  letters 
addressed  to  his ''  cousin"  form  a  delightful  feature 
in  the  Life.  As  a  necessary  step  in  his  progress, 
and  also  for  great  public  ends,  the  philosopher 
had  wished  to  see  the  young  barrister  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and,  fairly  in  the  House,  he 
thus  wisely  cautioned  and  congratulated  him  on 
his  maiden  speech: — 

"  Feb.  29th,  l'r02. 

"  Xljetf  CkNuin,*— I  am  very  glsd  the  ioe  is  broke,  and 
that  it  has  succeeded  so  well ;  bat  now  you  have  showed 
the  House  that  you  can  spcAk,  I  advise  you  to  let  them 
see  you  can  hold  your  peace,  and  let  nothing  but  some 
point  of  law,  which  you  are  perfectly  dear  in,  or  the 
ntmost  necessity  call  you  up  a^tin." 

King,  from  this  time,  wisely  attended  much  more 
to  law  than  politics  and  made  rapid  advances  in 
his  profession.  In  intervals  of  leisure  he  visited  his 
aged  nncle  at  Oates,  repaying  by  almost  filial 
devotion  the  attention  and  kindness  bestowed 
upon  his  education  by  the  venerable  friend  who 
had  been  to  him  more  than  a  father. 

The  laMryer,  now  thirty-four,  and  at  the  head 
of  his  profession,  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  a 
young  lady  of  ''sense  and  wit,"  but  even  this 
tender  engagement  did  not  prevent  him  from 
obeying  this  pathetic  summons  from  his  dying 
uncle  ^— 

'<Jimelst,  1Y04. 

^'  I  remember  it  ia  the  end  of  a  term,  a  busy  time  with 
you,  and  you  intend  to  be  here  speedily,  which  is  better 
than  writing  at  a  distance.  Fray,  be  sure  to  order  your 
matters  so  as  to  spend  all  the  next  week  with  me ;  as  far 
as  I  can  impartially  guess,  it  will  be  the  last  week  I  am 
ever  like  to  hxve  with  you ;  for,  if  I  mistake  not,  I  have 
very  little  time  left  in  tlie  world.  This  comfortable,  and 
to  me  usually  restorative,  season  of  the  year,  has  no 
ettect  upon  me  for  the  better :  on  the  contrary,  all  appear- 
ances concur  to  warn  me  that  the  dissolution  of  this 
cottage  is  not  far  off.  Eefhse  not,  therefore,  to  help  me 
io  pass  some  of  the  last  hoars  of  my  life  as  easily  as  may 
be,  in  the  conversation  of  one  who  is  not  only  the  nearest 
but  the  dearest  to  me  of  any  man  in  the  world.  I  have 
a  xreat  many  things  to  talk  with  you,  which  I  can  talk  to 
n^ody  else  about.  I,  therefore,  desire  you  again  deny 
not  this  to  my  affection.  I  know  nothing  at  such  a  time 
so  desaahls  and  so  useful  as  the  conversation  of  a  friend 
one  loves  and  reliea  on. " 

His  visit  in  June  helped  to  restore  the  old  man 
to  temporary  health,  and  in  the  following  Sep- 
tember Locke,  considerably  revived,  was  able  to 

ongratulate  the  bride  and  bridegroom. Let  ns 

^  vo  to  Lecke  ivll  the  ennobling  titles  that  Lord 


Campbell  delights  to  heap  upon  the  venerable 
philosopher. 

"  He  could  not  move  from  home,  but  he  insisted  on  an; 
immediate  visit  from  the  new*mamed  pair ;  and  on  their 
wedding  day  thxa  wrote  the  author  of  the  Easay  on  thoj 
Human  Understanding,  the  Analysis  of  the  PriaeiplN  oC 
Free  GiHremment,  t£d  Apostle  of  Toleration,  the  first 
intelligent  advocate  of  useful  Education,  the  £Muider  oC 
Free  Trade  in  England : — 

<  Gates,  16th  Sept,  —Oi. 

'  Dear  Cousin, — I  am  just  rose  fi^om  dinner,  where  the 

bride  and  bridegroom's  health  was  beartHy  drank,  a^in 

and  again,  with  wishes  that  this  day  maybe  the  beginniag 

of  a  very  happy  life  to  them  both.     We  hope  we  hav»  hit 

the  time  right;  if  not,  it  is  your  fault  who  hate  misled 

us.   I  desire  you  to  bring  me  down  twenty  guineas.    Th^ 

wooden  stand-dish,  and  the  Turkish  travels  of  the  Exet«i! 

man,  I  know  yon  will  not  forget.     But  there  are  othet 

things  of  more  importance  on  this  occasion,  which  you 

ought  not  to  omit,  viz.: — 4  dried  neat*s  tongues.    19 

Partridges  that  are  fresh  and  will  bear  the  carriage,  ml 

will  keep  a  day  after  they  are  here.  4  pheasants.  ThesasM 

I  said  of  the  partridges  the  same  I  say  of  the  pheasants,  i 

Turkey  poults  ready  larded,  if  they  be  not  out  of  Reason; 

4  fresh  auburn  rabbits,  if  they  are  to  be  got.    Ploreri 

or  woodcocks,  or  sniper,  or  whatever  else  is  good  to  w 

got  at  the  poulteret's,  ^icept  ordinary  tame  fowls.    U 

Chichester  male  lobsters,  if  they  can  be  got  alive — if  not 

6  dead  ones  that  are  sweet.     2  large  crabs  that  are  f^h 

Crawfish  and  prawns,  if  they  are  to  be  got.    A  doubli 

barrel  of  the  best  Colchester  oysten.     I  hafe  writ  t 

John  Gray  to  oflRsr  you  his  servk)e.     He  was  bred  up  i] 

my  old  Lord  Shaftesbury's  kitchen,  and  was  my  Lsd! 

Dowager's  cook.     I  got  him  to  be  messenger  to  th 

Council  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  and  have  often  em 

ployed  him  when  I  have  had  occasion  in  matters  of  thj 

nature,  when  I  have  found  him  diligent  and  useM   > 

desire  you  also  to  lay  out  between  twenty  and  thirl 

shillings  in  dried  sweetmeats  of  sev«ral  kinds,  such  i 

some  woman  skilful  in  those  matters  shall  choose  as  t 

and  £uhsonable  (excepting  orange  and  lemon  peel  cai 

died,  of  which  we  are  provided).     Let  them  be  good  < 

tiie  kind,  and  do  not  be  sparing  in  the  cost,  but  rath* 

exceed  80  shillings.    These  thhigs  you  most  take  care  i 

bring  down  with  you,  that  I  may,  on  this  short  warainj 

have  something  to  entertain  yotur  £riends,  and  may  not  \ 

out  of  countenance  while  they  are  here.     If  there  be  an; 

thing  that  you  can  find  your  wife  loves,  be  sure  that  pr 

vision  be  made  of  that  and  plontifirify,  whether  I  ha 

mentioned  it  or  no.     Pray,  let  there  be  a  pound  of  pi 

tachios,  and  some  China  orai^ges,  if  there  be  any  come  in.  j 

FhiloBophers,  it  appears,  can  take  some  ca 

for  sublunary  matters,  especially  where  their  affti 

tions  are  interested.    Locke  wished  to  present 

set  of  toilet  plate  to  his  fair  cousin  as  his  weddii 

gift,  and  he  hoped  that  John  Gray  would  be  al 

to  prepare  a  dinner  worthy  of  the  joyous  occasic 

**  John  Gray  performed  his  part  to  admiration,  sliowi 
that  he  had  served  under  a  great  master  in  the  t(;fm 
vivre.  The  philosopher  himself  could  taste  little  boyc 
a  crust  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  water ;  but  he  was  the  rd 
cheerfulof  theparty,  andfelttruehi^iiKssinmakingoth 
faappy.  The.' wedding-party  had  scareely  left  him,  wh 
the  cold  weather  retumingr  his  asthma  and  his  other  c^ 
plaints  were  worse  than  they  had  ever  been,  and  he  ki: 
I  that  certainly  his  hour  was  come.  But,  in  the  consclc 
ness  of  a  well-spent  life,  and  far  mere  in  a  firm  fiiitj 
the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel,  his  serenity  was  uncloud 
He  had  befere  executed  his  will,  leaving  Kins;  the  bui| 
his  property  \  and  now  be  wrote  to  him  the  following 
ter,  more  fully  to  explain  his  wishes,  and  to  bid  him  a 
fereweU." 

Locke's  farewell  letter  to  Ms  nephew  is  won 
of  his  character,  and  of  his  ''  firm  faith." 
writes: —  ' 

"  'Gates,  ¥h  Oct.,  170^ 

**  'That  you  will  fiuthfUly  execute  aU  that  you  fin 
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Bif  win  I  caoBot  doubt,  my  dear  eonsin ;  nor  ean  I  len 
drpeixl  upon  jour  fottowing  mj  directions,  and  compljiug 
with  mj  desires  in  things  not  fit  to  be  pot  into  so  solemn 
»k  pobfie  a  vri^^. 

**  *  Toa  wis  find,  aoMNigH  my  p*pora>  sereral  sabjeoto 

jwpsaed  to  my  thoughts,  wfaieh  are  rerf  little  more  than 

ataapora  viewa,  laid  down  in  sodden  and  impaifect  drafts, 

wfckb,  though  intefided  to  he  rerised,  and  fivther  looked 

into  sAcrwards,  yet,  hy  the  ioterrention  of  business,  or 

pre£aable  inqairies,  happened  t^  be  tinrust  aside,  and  so 

lir  nt^etUd,  aad  soawtimes  qoite  forgotten.     Some  of 

Umoi.  indeed,  did  engagie  my  thoughts  at  such  a  time  of 

:«iiae,  and  in  aoeh  a  temper  of  nundp  that  I  laid  them  not 

vkcQj  hjr  qfoa  the  first  intenraption,  bat  took  them  in 

bjsd  agiaia  aa  oeeasion  senred,  and  went  on,  in  pursoanoe 

•f  Biy  Arat  dea^,  tatti  had  satisfied  myself  in  the  inquiry 

I  at  first  proposed.     Of  this  kind  is,  1 — ^My  discourse 

afseeiB^aUtliiasainGod:'  3~My  disoomm)  *  Of  Miiv 

aeks;'    a— Mj  •  Oondnot  of  the  Understanding;'    i-~ 

I'apera  lOMribad,  '  Phyaea ;'  6 — My  '  Commentaries  on 

rbe  Epistle  of  SL  Paad.' '    (After  direetions  respecting 

their  puhliaatisa,  thr  management  of  his  affairs,  and  the 

lifment  of  his  legacks,  he  eoneludes  in  a  tone  of  great 

rmilrraiini   )     '  RenieBaber,  it  is  my  earnest  request  to 

;tHi,  to  take  care  of  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Franois  and 

La^  Hnihaw.  in  all  his  eonoems,  as  if  he  were  yoor  bro- 

;ker.    He  Ima  Derer  &i]ed  to  pay  me  all  the  respect,  and 

do  OK  all  the  good  ofltees  he  was  capable  of  performing. 

««h  aU  mwinnr  of  eheerlolaess  and  delight ;  so  that  I 

f  Bfft  mJMiiilpdgiT  it  too  muoh.    I  must,  therefore,  do- 

are  yen*  aad  leave  it  as  a  charge  upon  you,  to  help  me  to 

dft  it  when  I  am  gone.     Take  oare  to  make  him  a  good, 

aa  hsosst»  and  aa  upright  man.    I  have  left  ray  directions 

vith  him  W  fidlow  year  adrioe,  and  I  know  ha  will  do  it, 

far  ks  noFor  veliwed  to  do  what  I  told  him  was  fit.    If  he 

kidkefla  mcj  0wn  son,  he  ooold  not  have  been  more  cars- 

fal  to  please  mtd  obserre  me.    I  wish  you  all  manner  of 

yroifeiity  in  this  worid,  and  the  eyerbisting  hi^tpiness  of 

ikt  aoild  toeome.     That  I  iored  yo«,  I  think  you  are  oon- 

God  aendvs  ahappy  meeting  in  the  resurrection 


9  ft 


*  Jom  Looks. 

Lord  C^ampbeU  rightly  pronounces  this  rela- 
tiouhip  more  honourable  to  the  future  Chancellor 
than  "fo  \k9ewe  been  tiie  son  of  a  Duke,  or  a 
Knight  of  the  Garter.'* 

Lord    Chancellor  King,   steadfast  to  liberal 

pnneiplefly  and  onblemished  in  public  as  in  prirate 

life,  held  the  Seals  for  eight  years,  and  only  re- 

sgned  "  the  hanble"  firom  impaired  health,  and, 

'vtlh  litHe  regret:  he  died  soon  afterwards.     Of 

Lis  four  aims  little  is  said,  except  that  in  another 

^eseratiotty  the  talent  of  the  founder  of  the  family 

hcke  fortli  with  increased  lustre.    The  late  Lord 

Kmg — ^not  more  remarkable  for  wit,  eloquence, 

ud  erery  qaality  that  attracts  affection,  than  for 

ftstdear  and  penetrating  understanding  which 

plaeed  him  so  far  in  advance  of  his  age,  and  of 

neadj-  every  individual  among  his  Whig  contem- 

pflisriea     was  the  grandson  of  the  youngest  of  the 

Chtaeeflor's  tons.     Lord  Campbell  says,  very 

ratBTBlfy  snd  kmdly,  ''the  Chancellor  is  now 

/Tpreaented  in  the  direct  male  lino  by  the  Earl  of 

Lmlace^  whom  I  rejoice  to  see  deservedly  raised 

ti  the  poaiagBy  hot  whom,  from  my  regard  for  the 

mfloisffy  «f  old  Sir  Peter,  I  should  have  been  still 

letter  pleated  to  have  hailed  as  Earl  King.** 

The  life  of  the  next  Chancellor,  Lord  Talbot, 
is  set  fine  of  pre-eminent  interest,  though  he  was, 
as  a  private  character,  €ar  above  the  average 
of  state  dignitaries. 

Hardwicka's  liiegraphy — ^that  of  an  able,  un- 
■cnpulow^  end  looky  adventurer,  in  iearoh  of, 


honours  and  wealth,  presents  more  attraction. 
Like  Macclesfield,  Philip  Yorke  was  the  son  of  a 
country  attorney,  and  *<  thus  to  the  manner  bom.'* 
He  never  was  at  any  school,  save  a  private  one 
kept  by  a  dissenter ;  nor  at  any  university.  But 
he  was,  as  his  biographer  states,  a  ^'cute 
lad,"  and  at  fourteen,  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
strances of  his  presbyterian  mother,  who  wished 
him  bred  to  some  "honester  trade,"  Philip 
was  sent  to  his  father's  agent  in  London,  who 
received  him  as  an  articled  clerk,  and,  as  a 
favour,  without  a  i^.  His  assiduity  and  steadi- 
ness were  unparalleled;  and  he  contrived  to  please 
his  mistress  as  well  as  ho  did  his  master,  fbr  the 
obliging  Master  Philip,  afterwards  the  arrogant 
and  haughty  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  did 
not  hesitate  to  run  her  errands,  and  even  to  fetch 
home  little  articles  for  her  housekeeping,  fh>m  Co- 
vent  Garden  market.  Wanting  the  usual  advan- 
tages of  education,  he  took  to  cultivating  English 
composition,  an  accomplishment  in  which  great 
lawyers  are  often  exceedingly  deficient;  and  it 
must  have  had  important  consequences  on  his 
ftiture  tastes,  that  Steele,  having  been  either  lazy 
or  hard  run  for  an  article  one  morning,  brought 
out  a  letter,  dropt  into  the  SpeetaUn^s  Lion's  head, 
which  was  the  veritable  composition  of  Philip 
Yorke,  alias  Philip  Homebred,  It  is  no  great 
things  in  any  view,  and  Lord  Campbell  is  cer- 
tainly right  when  he  says — 

*'  Had  he  taken  to  literature  as  a  trade,  he  would  have 
bad  poor  onooorageraent  from  Lintot  and  Cave,  aad  he 
would  hardly  have  risen  to  the  distinctiou  of  being  one  of 
the  heroes  of  the  Dunciad.  I  fear  me  ii  will  bo  said  that 
a  great  lawyer  Is  made  ex  quovis  ligno,  and  that  he  who 
would  starve  in  Grub  Street  from  dvilnees — ^if  he  takes  to 
Westminster  Halt—may  beoome  '  the  most  illustriova 
of  ChanceUors.'  *  *  *  He  wiselr  adhered  to  juri- 
ridical  studies,  and  laboured  more  and  more  assidaously 
to  qualify  himself  for  his  profession.* ' 

But  the  indifferent  essayiftt  became  one  of  the 
most  eminent  Equity  judgeB  that  England  ever 
possessed,  so  that  his  ChanceUorship  was  temed 
**  the  Qolden  Age  of  Equity."  He  swept  away 
and  kept  down  arrears  with  a  vigorous  arm,  and 
pronounced  many  sound  judgments  in  important 
questions,  oflfecting  extensive  legal  rights.  This 
must  be  set  against  that  fearful  addition  to 
the  severity  of  the  penal  code  which  origi- 
nated with  Hardwickc,  who  made  many  felonies 
capital  which  had  till  then  been  only  trans- 
portable offences;  and  among  the  number,  for- 
gery. '*  But,"  adds  Lord  Campbell,  to  whom 
belongs  the  honourable  distinction  of  being  an 
ardent  reformer  of  the  penal  law,  **  this  bloody 
code  did  not  reach  its  full  measure  of  atrocity  till 
towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  George  IIL, 
when  it  was  defended  and  eulogized  by  Lord 
Eldon."  "What  bad  law  did  that  learned  Lord 
not  eulogize  ? 

Hardwicke,  now  Lord  Chancellor,  and,  in  his 
own  idea,  a  great  statesman,  sought  to  gratify  the 
court,  or  the  Queen,  by  his  extreme  zeal,  against 
the  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  for  the  hanging  of 
Porteous.  His  biU  went  to  repealing  the  city 
charter,  razing  the  city  gates,  and  abolishing  the 
city  guard.    AU  this  we  notice  to  introduce  Lord 
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Cftmpbeirs  very  oharacteristie  remark — "  I  can- 
not justify  the  manner  in  vhieh  Captain  PorteouB 
oame  to  his  end — but  no  true  Scotsman  can  sin- 
cerely regret  it." 

Few  anecdotes  and  no  mots  enliven  the  bio- 
graphy of  Lord  Hardwicke.  He  married  a  clerer 
young  widow,  who  managed  his  household  as 
frugally  aa  Lady  Eldon  did  that  of  her  Chancel- 
lor, and  obtained  as  groat  a  reputation  for  stin- 
giness. The  lady  herself  averred  that  if  her 
husband  ever  by  chance  brought  with  him  an 
ambassador,  or  person  of  high  rank,  he  "  never 
found  a  dinner  or  supper  to  be  ashamed  of;" 
which  John,  Earl  of  Eldon,  we  apprehend,  could 
not  always  have  done.  We  quote  Lord  Camp- 
bell's exoneration  of  the  lady,  for  the  sake  of  the 
memorable  relic  which  her  thrift  and  good  taste 
prtservad — 

"  His  marriage  with  the  young  widow  turned  out  most 
suspiciously.  They  continued  to  old  age  tenderly  at- 
tached to  each  other.  She  oontribnted  not  only  to  his 
happuieas  but  to  his  greatness.  '  She  often  faunioronBly 
laid  claim  (as  she  had  good  right  to  do)  to  so  muoh  of  the 
merit  of  Lord  Hardwlcke*s  being  a  good  Chancellor,  in 
that  his  thoughts  and  attention  were  never  taken  from 
the  business  of  the  court  by  the  private  concerns  of  his 
ftmily— the  oare  of  which,  the  maixagemeot  of  his  money 
matters,  the  settling  all  accounts  with  stewards  and 
Others,  and  above  all  the  education  of  his  children,  had 
been  wholly  her  department  or  concern,  without  any  in- 


terposition of  his,  £fuiher  than  implicit  acquicsoenoe  and 
entire  approbation.'  She  was  supposed  to  be  very  stingy, 
and  fbolish  stories  were  circulated  to  annoy  her  ;  but 
'  she  would  often  smile  at  hearing  of  the  cold  chine  being 
furiwd  atid  found  barCt  of  the  potted  aawdust  to  rc- 
pre$eiU  lamj/rey,  and  of  the  want  of  Dr.  Mead's  kitchen 
to  be  added  toPowis  home  ;  and  onW  observe  that,  un- 
certain as  was  the  time  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  dining, 
and  the  company  that  would  attend  him,  yet  if  it  should 
happen  that  he  brought  with  him  an  ambassador  or  per- 
son of  the  highest  rank,  he  never  foand  a  dinnor  or  sup- 
per to  be  ashamed  of.'  Wc  may  jutj^o  of  the  malicious 
turn  given  to  her  domestic  an*angemcnts,  however  de- 
serving of  praise,  by  the  cliarge  against  her  of  stealing 
the  purse  in  which  the  great  Seal  was  kept  to  make  a 
counterpane.  The  truth  is,  that  this  purse — ^highly  deco- 
rated with  the  Royal  Arms  and  other  devices — by  ancient 
custom,  is  annually  renewed,  and  is  the  perquisite  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  for  the  time  being,  if  he  chooses  to  claim 
it." 

Of  the  seven  children  of  Lord  and  Lady  Hard- 
wicke, five  were  sons ;  but  the  interest  of  posterity 
centres  wholly  in  the  second  son,  the  **  accom- 
plished, high-spirited,"  and  ill-fated  Charles 
Yorke,  who,  for  a  few  days,  was  trepanned  into 
holding  the  Great  Seal,  to  the  betrayal  of  his 
honour  and  principles;  and  who  died,  too  pro- 
bably by  his  own  hand,  the  regretted  victim  of  a 
momentary  weakness,  where  other  Lord  Chan- 
cellors would  have  brazened  out  their  disgrace 
and  triumphed  in  it. 

{To  be  eonHnued,) 


ST.  MART  MAGDALENE. 

Bt  Mbs.  Acton  Tikdal. 


Posr  penitent  of  Bethany ! 

The  fiune  hath  spread  of  thee 
To  the  earth's  utmost  bound-— where'er 

To  Jesu  bends  the  knee ; 
Thy  long  repentance,  quenchless  love, 

Thy  sins  by  God  forgiven, 
£ndear  thee  to  each  Saint  on  earth. 

And  angel  bands  in  Heaven. 

Maiy !  In  that  last  darksome  hour 

Of  agony  and  soom, 
When  the  stout-hearted  and  the  bold 

Denied  their  God  forlorn — 
Strong  in  thy  deep  humility, 

Lati  at  the  cross  was't  thou, 
Gasiog  in  adoration  rapt 

Upon  the  thorn-crowned  brow ! 

Mary !  first  by  the  sepulchre 

Thou  wast  at  early  dawn. 
Faith's  mighty  jubilee  to  keep, 

Hope's  resurrection  mom ! 


Non  Turba,  non  vetat  Crucis« 

Hortisque  dine  scandalum 

Intar  fcupeotes,  qoierere 

Bigno  peremptum,  milites — 

Tu  prima  Testis  I  Bymnus  Bodedm  8,  Maries  MaffdaXenea. 

Laden  with  India's  fhigraat  spice, 
'Twas  all  thou  had'st  to  bring. 

An  offering  at  the  lowly  shrine 
Of  thy  mocked  God  and  King.| 

Mary !  the  painters  picture  well 

That  wan  sweet  face  of  thine, 
The  scattered  hair,  the  upraised  eyes, 

That  softly  teaHul  shine— 
As  though  thine  ofV-repented  sins 

Yet  lived  in  memory's  sight. 
And  cast  a  chastening  shadow  o'er 

Thy  faith's  triumphant  light. 

Mary !  full  oft  on  history's  page 

A  woman's  name  hath  stood, 
As  victor,  queen,  or  martyr-saiat-^ 

A  glorious  sisterhood ! 
And  none  more  brightly  shines  than  thine 

Amid  the  loved  of  Heaven — 
The  land-mark  of  the  lost,  that  teUs 

Of  hope,  and  sin  forgiven. 


WOMAN'S  MORN,  NOON,  AND  EVENING. 


BT  QOODWTN  nARyHT. 


It  was  the  dewy  morning  of  the  world ; 

It  was  the  spring-tide  of  the  human  race ; 
A  golden-ringed  and  spotted  snake  was  curled 

Around  an  infant's  neck  in  fond  embrace; 
The  iUU-maned  lion  lay  beside  the  lamb : 

A  tawny,  fire-eyed  nanther  in  green  bowers 
Was  to  a  milk-white  fawn  the  foster  dam  ; 

And  woman  gathered  Eden's  odorous  flowers. 

It  was  the  scorching  noon-tide  of  our  star- 
Hot  tropic  summer  suns  oppressed  the  earth ; 

Tbe  beams  of  chivahr,  like  laiiees,  far 
GltftUifld  oa  A  biitue  pkun  of  woe  and  dearth « 


The  knight  lay  gasping  through  his  steel-barred  helm. 

The  squire  lay  white  in  death  and  stem  in  pride. 
The  king  bad  fled  his  saddle  and  his  raalm. 

But  woman  watched  her  tme-love  knight  beside. 
It  was  the  purple  evening  of  the  world— 

At  evening  time  there  shall  be  blessed  lights- 
War's  blood-red  banner  by  fair  peace  was  furled. 

And  brotherhood' s  clasp&d  hands  with  rings  were  brif  bt ; 
Men's  homes  were  beautiful,  and  rich  and  high, 

And  earth  was  blooming  through  her  grassy  U 
And  over  all  there  was  a  solenui  sky, 

And  woman  sat  with  children  on  her  knees. 
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BT  JOHN  0*CON1VELL,  IC.P. 


Thx  objections  to  an  extension  orer  Ireland  of 
Tenant-right — that  ia  to  say,  those  objections 
vhieh  h»Ye  evea  the  appearance  of  ralidity — are 
principally  aa  follows: — 

First,  That  it  would  not  be  a  relief  to  the  eot- 
tkr  tenantry,  bat  might,  in  fact,  rather  increase 
iJbtd  power  which  mesne  tenante— that  is  to  say, 
ia  plain  Bnglish,  the  farmers — ^haye  at  present 
vm  the  class  first  nsumed*  snd  which  they  are 
(not  vithont  some  justice)  charged  with  abusing. 
Second,  That  there  is  nothing  in  the  Tenant- 
light  to  prereni  the  landlord  from  so  increasing 
Us  zsot  aa  to  destroy  the  market  value  of  the 
hoUnig,  by  frightening  off  those  who  would  pur- 
chase. 

Third,  The  formal,  and  yet  to  a  certain  extent 
the  ■abstSAtialy  difficulty  of  how  and  when  first 
to  let  the  system  agoing  in  localities  where  no- 
thing of  the  kind  has  yet  been  known. 

The  objections  to  the  other  propositions  for 
iB^ftrering  the  relation  between  landlord  and  te- 
nant nkost  also  be  stated,  as  a  settlement  is  scarcely 
tA  be  hoped  for,  save  upon  a  balance  of  difficulties 
attending  the  yarious  remedial  schemes  proposed. 
To  what  is  commonly  called  the  "  Compensa- 
tioo  for  improTement*'  scheme,  the  following  is 
djected: — 

first.  The  difficulty  in  agreeing  as  to  what  are 
impnyreinents. 

Seeoad,  In  fixing  what  should  rightfully  be 
the  landlord's  share  of  the  profit  on  the  improre- 
BuntSy  and  what  should  be  the  tenant's. 

Thbd,  In  arranging  the  means  of  adjudicating 
r»r  arhitaFating  between  landlord  and  tenant  upon 
these  points. 

One  other  proposition  is  put  forward  occasion- 
ally as  a  separate  scheme,  and  occasionally  as 
moriy  a  portion  of  either  of  the  schemes  we  have 
been  noticing — ^we  speak  of  the  suggested  re- 
striction of  the  power  to  recorer  rent  to  cases 
where  there  is  a  lease,  the  duration  of  that  lease 
to  be,  at  any  rate,  above  twenty  years. 

We  need  not  delay  on  this  very  fair-seeming 
pjeyoaition,  as  there  is  plainly  not  enough  of 
comprehensiveness  about  it  to  cover  the  whole 
rxtent  of  the  landlord  and  tenant  difficulty  in 
Ireland^  while  neither  is  there  anything  to  pre- 
lent  its  being  made  an  incident  or  adjunct  to  the 
Bcesiire  finally  adopted  for  that  purpose* 

On  a  review  of  these  plans,  with  their  difficul- 
ties, a  preference  by  parties  who  would  otherwise 
iirllao  to  the  Tenant-right,  b  sometimes  given  to 
the  *'eompatsation"  seheme,  for  what  certainly 
Bpysatfs  a  Y«ry  commonHMBse  reason,  vis.,  that 
fte  landlords  of  Ireland  favour  more  the  latter 
than  iSse  former,  and  therefore  will  less  employ 
its  enactment  the  very  considerable  influ- 
te  the  Xisgislature  which  they  undeoiably 


B«ty  after  «D,  the  amount  of  assent  they  have 
rea2^  girea  to  any  tdieme  for  tetumt-oozopensa* 


tion  and  tenant-encouragement  is  of  very  Httle 
praotinal  value.  The  absurd  intricacies  of  Lord 
Stanley's  plan  in  1846,  and  tiie  equally  absurd 
intricacies  of  Lord  Lincoln's  better-designed,  but 
equally  inefficient  proposal  of  last  session,  did  not 
even  for  the  very  moderate  extent  to  which  their 
proposers  appeared  to  imagine  they  oould  work, 
carry  with  tibem  the  goodwill  of  the  landlonls — 
nay,  they  received  a  contemptuous  toleration  at 
their  hands,  only  on  account  of  their  ghuing  snd 
hopeless  defeota 

Something  must  be  done  to  coeree  the  land- 
lords, or  else  the  Legislature  wiU,  by  its  ooniiiict, 
proclaim  to  the  world  that  the  professions  which 
have  so  loudly  been  made,  of  goodwill  towards 
Ireland,  and  of  a  desire  at  length  to  apply  a 
searching  remedy  to  what  has  so  well  been  called 
her  *' monster-misery,"  were  words  without  sub- 
stance— aggravating  by  insult  the  intolerable 
evils  of  her  existing  condition. 

Men  are  not  ordinarily  found  disposed  to  give 
up  power  of  their  own  good  will.  The  sad  anti- 
pathies of  sect  and  race  which  have  rankled  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland  must  increase 
this  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  former  to 
yield  up  any  real  amount  of  their  present  illimit^ 
able  power  over  the  latter.  The  Legislature, 
therefore,  we  repeat,  muet,  to  some  extent,  coerce 
the  landlords. 

If  compulsion,  then,  is  to  be  exercised  upon  the 
landlord,  it  should  be  that  which  has  least  doubt 
about  it,  of  its  ultimate  benefit  to  himself.  In 
the  evidence  on  Tenant-right,  the  witnesses  most 
adverse  to  that  custom  were  compelled  to  confess 
that,  under  any  circumstances,  where  that  custom 
prevailed  th4  laruUord  woe  swre  of  Ms  rent.  There 
was  also  an  unexcepted  testimony  to  the  feelings 
of  peace  and  security  which  grew  up,  and  were 
maintained,  wherever  it  existed.  Such  benefits 
as  these  are  predicated  from  the  **  compensation" 
scheme,  only  after  the  very  mystified;  very  com- 
plicated, and  very  vexed  question,  or  questions^ 
of  the  respective  degrees  of  profit,  and  of  the 
manner  of  adjudicating  these  profits,  shall  have 
been  satisfactorily  resolved. 

There  is  no  agreement,  not  to  say  universal, 
but  even  to  any  appreciable  extent — -there  is  no- 
thing at  all  defined — upon  these  questions.  Until 
such  agreement  and  definition  shall  be  come  to, 
it  is  natural  that  we  should  look  first  to  a  system 
which  has  been  tried,  and  where  tried,  has  been 
found  to  work  well  for  all. 

The  answers  to  the  objection  that  the  sub-te- 
nants will  not  reap  a  benefit  from  Tenant-right 
(an  objection,  by  the  way,  to  which  every  plan  yet 
proposed  for  settling  the  land  quarrel  in  Ireland 
is  equally  liable)  is  simply,  that  that  objection 
refers  itself  to  a  diseased  state  of  society,  curable 
only  by  measures  of  general  policy,  of  which  the 
plans  for  ameliorating  the  relatioiks  between  land* 
lord  and  tenant  (important  though  thai  sulgect 
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U)  nutst  neeMiarily  be  Babndiaiy  and  gabordinate 
pKtta. 

If  the  fkrmeri  exerciied  tyranny  over  sab- 
tanantflf  it  was  owing  to  the  same  causes  whioh 
enabled  landlords  to  exercise  tyranny  oreir  them- 
selresy  namely,  that  in  the  impoTerished  and  ex- 
hausted oondition  of  this  country,  the  industrial 
classes  hare  no  other  scope  fbr  their  industry  save 
upon  the  land« 

Were  manufactures  and  commerce  flourishing 
in  ireland,  the  orerflowings  of  industry  irould 
direii  thomselTes  into  these  channels-^agricul- 
ture  would  be  reliered  of  the  excesaire  pressure 
of  population  upon  it — ^and  the  competition  for 
amall  holdings  bemg  thus  naturally  diminished, 
the  temptations  and  opportunities  for  oppression 
«f  the  farmer  or  cottier  tenant  respectively,  would 
be  eorrespondingly  decreased. 

Until  the  newly-opened  resources  of  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  employment  shall  haye 
been  sufficiently  developed,  a  certain  amount  of 
interfBrence  with  the  absolute  power  of  the  far- 
mer would  be  justifiable,  inasmuch  as  the  State 
hsving  interfered  for  his  benefit  with  the  land- 
lord, he, -therefore,  in  his  turn,  should  be  com- 
pelled to  recognise  some  species  of  Tenant-right 
in  his  sub-tenants. 

Of  course,  if  it  be  said  that  the  great  general 
measures  of  remedial  policy  to  which  we  have 
aHuded  as  certain  to  take  the  pressure  of  eompe- 
tiitien  off  the  land,  are  not  to  be  expected,  our  argu- 
ment falls  to  the  ground,  but  with  it  falls  the  entire 
framework  of  society  and  soeial  order  in  Ireland. 

To  the  second  objection,  namely,  that  the  land- 
loird  can  so  increase  the  rent  of  a  holding  as  to 
deprive  the  Tenant-right  of  its  fair  marketable 
value,  the  answer  is:-— 

First,  That  the  general  practice  has  been  that 
the  landlord  has  noe  attempted  this  increase.  But 
there  is  also  evidence  that,  even  where  he  has  in- 
ereased  the  rent,  so  great  is  the  attraction  of 
seeimfy  which  a  recognised  Tenant-right  possesses 
for  the  peasant,  that  the  marketable  value  does 
not  by  any  means  proportionably  decrease.  The 
fhct  is,  that  the  landlord  is  ordinarily  too  anxious 
to  get  hia  arrearsy  which  can  only  be  paid  him  out 
of  the  purchase-money,  to  interfere  much  with 
the  bargain  made  by  the  defiiulting  out-goer. 

If  the  leaders  of  Parliamentary  parties  are  to 
be  at  all  credited,  there  is  a  general  disposi- 
tion to  do  BOfMtking,  at  all  events,  towards  faci- 
litating and  encouraging  the  granting  and  ex- 
tending of  leases  ;  and  this,  together  with  the 
'duninution  which  {from  the  before-mentioned 
general  remedies)  we  anticipate  in  the  present 
estravagaai  eompetition  fi>r  land,  will  tend  far- 
ther to  restrain  the  extreme  exercise  of  the  land- 
ord's  pow«r. 

The  objection  of  the  formal,  and  yet  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  the  substantial  difficulty  of  how  and 
when  first  to  set  the  system  agoing  in  localities 
where  nothing  of  the  kind  has  yet  been  known — 
is  net  without  its  difficulties  ;  but  still,  we  con- 
end  less  in  number  and  magnitude  than  those 
of  any  proposition  for  arbitration  on  a  tenant's 
impraveittient. 


If  the  Tenant-right  system  be  acknowledged 
good  and  applicable,  as  we  contend  it  to  be,  the 
only  really  important  question  is  settled  ;  and  it 
would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  talent  and 
ingenuity  of  the  statesmen  and  lawyers  of  the 
oonntry  could  not  devise  a  means  for  bringing  it 
speedily  and  safely  into  general  operation. 

Does  any  man  who  knows  Ireland,  and  par- 
ticularly who  knows  Ireland  at  the  present 
anxious  juncture,  for  a  moment  doubt  of  the  be- 
neficial effect,  perhaps  of  the  saving  effect,  which 
in  the  present  disturbed  state  of  the  popular 
mind  would  result  from  an  anneunoement,  that 
from  and  after  a  certain  not  very  remote  day, 
any  rent-payer  of  Ireland,  when  compelled  or 
desirous  to  give  up  his  holding,  would  be  entitled 
to  receive  a  sum  of  money  equivalent  <as  in  tiio 
North  of  Ireland  at  present)  to  ten,  fifteen, 
or  twenty  years'  purchase,  firom  his  successor, 
whether  chosen  by  himself  or  by  his  landlord. 

Now,  having  dealt  first,  because  apparently 
first  in  urgency,  with  the  question  of  ameliora- 
ting, by  positive  enactment,  the  relations  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  we  naturally  oame  to  the 
consideration  of  the  great  remedial  measures,  a 
portion  of  whose  fndireot  effeoty  we  faarve  alteady 
said,  would  assist  and  fkvour  the  opemtion  of 
those  positive  eoactments. 

What  are  proposed  f 

The  Times,  with  stunning  iteration,  jars  out 
inoessaiitly,  *^ Extend  the  Poor  Laws!  extend 
the  Poor  LawsT'  To  this  proposition  it  might 
be  enough  for  the  present  to  answer,  that  a 
period  when  the  lands  of  Ireland  are  incurring 
such  grave  liabilities  as  Ihey  are,  from  the  mea- 
sures in  progress  for  the  employment  and  sas- 
tenance  of  the  people  during  the  calamity  that 
has  now  a  second  year  afflicted  Ireland,  is  singu- 
larly inappropriate  for  charging  them  atiU  fior- 
ther  and  in  perpetuity 

But,  irrespective  of  the  foregoing  ecmsideratioii, 
it  would  be  a  wanton  act,  indeed,  fo  force  an 
extended  Poor  Law  upon  Iielaiid,  "while  in  Eng- 
land itself  the  great  problem  of  a  good  system  is 
as  far  off  from  solution  as  at  any  time  during 
aU  the  experiments,  modifications,  shifts  and 
changes  by  which  that  solution  has  been  at- 
tempted since  the  times  of  EiliiabeAi.  What 
says  the  JBdinbtsrgh  Revkw  of  lai^  October  upon 
this  subject? 

"  We  hope  England  will  not  impose  upon  Ireland  iosti- 
tntions  of  which  the  utility  is  questionable.  Such  arc  the 
powers  of  uisohief  of  the  English  Poor  Law,  that  It 
threstened,  not  twelvo  jears  ago,  to  destroy  the  indastry 
of  the  most  laborious,  the  wealth  of  the  riehesti  and  tiio 
morality  of  the  most  clTiliBed  nation  in  Europe.  *  *  * 
The  mischief  went  on  steadily  increasing,  Government 
after  Government  tried  vain  expedients,  or  looked  on  in 
inactive  despair.  At  length  the  almost  despetfto  power 
given  Lord  Grey's  Govenunent  by  the  first  Refotned 
Pariiament  enabled  it  to  apply  a  partial  remedy^  The 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Bill  was  passed,  and  the  pla°^e 
was  stayed,  but  not  eradicated,*' 

The  following  are  the  sums  expended  for  the 
poor  from  Lady^ay,  ld89,  when  the  **  amended'' 
Law  may  be  said  to  have  oomd  into  ftill  opera- 
tion, until  tiie  last  return  : — 
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1843, 

1845,, 


»i  nw<  Ki 


«.X4«44»741\Ei«IiiKve    of  Iaw 


4,fi7d>d6d 
4,911,493 
5,039,703^ 


charges,  charges 
oa  removal  of 
paupers,  Ac.  &c. 


"  Thtts,  it  win  be  seen,  that  during  a  period  not  merely 
tf  prolbnnd  traxiquilfity,  Imt  of  prosperity,  the  expendi- 
tate  Jtatt  goufi  «&  InOBMingf,  until,  in  eight  yean,  it  has 
risen  nem^f  ho9i^-fiu€  ptr  ctnL  If  its  adyanee  be  not 
chedced,  it  most  in  time  eat  away  the  whoLo  rental.  * 
*  *  '  Of  all  the  dangers  to  which  we  are  exposed,  those 
eoiUMefted  with  the  Poor  Law  are  the  most  threatening. 
SeoOaad  and  Ireland  are  bound  to  study  the  experience 
«f  Eflgiandt  mtat  as  an^imcgntive,  batOMa  warning  !** 

H,  m  despite  of  reftaon,  experienoe,  and  jus- 
tifle,  the  extended  Poor  Law  were  to  be  fixed 
apQa  Iiefand,  her  rerenue-contribation,  already 
«o  maitil  m  axnonut^  -would  be  speedily  maeh  le9> 
scBed  by  the  dimimition  of  the  consnmption  and 
me  of  taxed  acticlee,  firom  the  inereased  poverty 
«f  the  people.  The  pai^er  emigration  from  Ire- 
laMl  to  this  couitry  would  enormoasly  inerease, 
from  the  imposaibility  of  adequate  support  at 
hacDe  ;  and  the  imperked  coffers  would  be  dramed 
wilh  the  heaTy  aad  permanent  applications  to 
thBma^  aod  the  enormous  expenditure  indispen- 
aal»lo  lor .  the  keeping  together  the  framework  of 
Ccoivnyaent  and  of  society  in  that  country. 


Tko  **  Todamation  of  waste  lands  is  next 
tfoksaL  €kf  ;  aad  doubtless  there  is  much  to  reccm- 
wtend  it^  not  as  a  panacea,  not  as  a  cure^-^exten- 
sire  and  permanent — such  as  some  people  regard 
H^  fer  «ll  the  ifibc  afliieting  the  Irish  population  ; 
hot  aa  a  moaas  of  procuring  a  breathing  time  ; 
wilhin  whidi  to  examine  and  decide  upon  the 
rml  sieasvEes  that  vill  socially^  regenerate  Ire- 
land. 

We  4d  not  purpose  at  present  to  enter  into  the 
detaila  of  zedamation  plans.  It  is  sufficient  for 
the  moment  to  say,  €tukt  the  Reports  of  Fariia- 
GoBtaiisiions  and  Committees,  testify- 
to  the  eomperatrrely  easy  and  profitable  im- 
pTOTabiUty  of  the  Irish  wtuite  lands,  are  con- 
finned  by^ihe  testimony  of  every  private  person 
vfao  hstf  had  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
The  oiriy  bnt  gfeat  defect  which  is  about  them  is, 
that  theirs  must  necessarily  be  a  process  of 
eons  timei,  and  can  neither  supply  to  the  require- 
menta  end  necessities  of  the  existing  population, 
nor  keep  paoe  with  its  annual  increase. 

There  is  appoint  connected  with  this  which  re- 
quires inuned^to  attention^  It  is  as  to  the  course 
to  be  pursued  with  reference  to  money  matters. 

Is  Ireland  to  be  made  to  pay  back  the  money 
advances — ^past,  present,  and  future — ^which  the 
existing  emergency  did  and  does  necessitate  ? 

We  can  imagine  the  scornful  shout  with  which 
the  -pu-Wng  of  a  question  on  such  a  subject  will 
be  met  fn  most  English  quarters.  The  TimeSy 
widk  iiM  usual  '^sncking-dove**  amenities  on  Irish 
■Mttevs,  wiU  protest  against  even  entertaining  it, 
\mt  tibercby  sneonragement  be  given  to  ''  Celtic 
eupifity  said  fiandf  And  yet,  despite  of  the 
Sshna^ah  bottlEf  of  '*  the  Thunderer/*  it  is  but 
£ur  to  let  Irish  opinion  and  Irish  argument  on 
Ifce^ofstfw  he  dUJj  nui4e  known^  and  treated 
wifii  the  cheap  raspect  of .  a  hearing — no  matter 
he^r^^^AovelT'the  pat4ie  mind  in  this  ooontry 
may  be  msd^  op  to  iasM  f^pos  the.  bond. 


The  present  mischiefs  of  her  state  are  not  of 
Ireland's  own  contriving.  Had  she  controlled 
the  legislatikn  afiecting  her  interests,  she  would 
be  justly  chargeable  with  their  present  decay. 
But,  for  forty-six  years,  England  has  had  the 
mastery  over  Irish  matters  and  Irish  opinions ; 
and  on  her,  therefore,  the  blame  should  fairly  be 
Isid.  On  this  general  score  alcme^  she  owes  re* 
tribution,  and  can  now  make  it  by  liberality  in 
the  money-supplies  required  by  the  erisis. 

But  Ireland  does  not  shun  to  state  particulars 
of  her  claims,  if  called  upon  to  do  so.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  leading  foatures  of  her  wwney^ 
case : — • 

The  enormous  excess  of  British  over  Irish  debt 
at  the  Union  left  the  British  minister  no  excuse 
for  their  oonsolidation;  and  accordingly  it  was 
arranged  that  the  two  debts  should  continne  to 
be  separately  provided  for.  The  active  expendi- 
ture of  the  empire  (t.  e.  the  expenditure  clear  of 
chsrge  of  debts)  was  to  be  provided  for,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  parts  from  Ireland  to  fifteen 
from  Oreat  Britain.  These  proportions  were  to 
cease,  the  debts  were  to  be  consolidated,  and  the 
two  countries  to  eontribute  indiscriminately  by 
equal  taxes,  so  soon  as  the  said  respective  debtis 
should  be  brought  to  bear  to  each  other  the  pro- 
portions of  the  contributions — viz.  as  two  to  fif- 
teen— fTcwded,  alsOf  tkat  the  fieeol  ah&it^  of 
IreUmd  should  have  come  to  bear  a  nearer  pro- 
portitMi  to  that  of  Great  Britain  than  it  dad  in 
1800.  Kow,  the  two  to  fifteen  rate  of  eontribn- 
tion  was  denounced  at  the  time,  by  Irishmen,  as 
too  high  for  Ireland,  and  afterwards  so  admitted 
by  the  British  ministers  themselves.  Its  conse- 
quence was,  to  exhaust  and  impoverish  her  to 
such  a  degree,  that  her  debt,  in  sixteen  years, 
increased  nearly  230  per  oent.,  while  the  British 
increased  not  quite  60  per  cent.  This  dispropor- 
tionate and  unjust  increase  of  the  Irish  debt 
brought  about  the  two  to  fifteen  proportion  be- 
tween it  and  the  British  debt. 

Advantage  was  taken  of  that  one  akigU  hrofnth 
of  the  contingency  contemplated  in  the  Union 
Act,  although  the  other  branch  of  the  contin- 
gency— ^viz.  the  nearer  approach  to  equaHty  of 
the  respective  abilities  of  the  two  countries — had 
not  only  not  occurred,  but,  by  the  oonfossion  of 
the  English  ministers  themselves,  in  Idl6»  the 
very  contrary  had  occurred — ^namely,  Ireland 
had  become  poorer  than  before,  while  Great  Bri- 
tain had  actually  increased  in  capital  and  re- 
sources. 

Advantage  was  taken  of  that  dngU  branch  of 
the  contingency,  to  consolidate  the  debts,  to  Ao 
away  with  all  measures  of  proportionate  contri- 
bution, and  place  the  purse  of  Ireland,  without 
restriction  or  limit,  in  the  hands  of  the  British 
Chancellor  of  the  Hfxchequer;  thenceforward  to 
take  from  it,  and  apply  as  he  liked,  every  penny 
it  did  then,  and  might  at  any  foture  time  contain, 
and  deprive  Ireland  of  all  chance  of  benefit  from 
any  surplus  of  revenue  thenceforward  and  for 
ever. 

The  proper  amangement,  in  1816,  should  have 
been  a  revision  of  the  Union  rates>  Uwerwg  that 
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upon  Ireland,  and,  of  course,  necessarily  increas- 
ing, in  some  degree,  the  rate  upon  Great  Britain. 
The  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Goul- 
bam,  who  cannot  be  at  all  suspected  of  an  undue 
inclination  towards  Ireland  in  fiscal  matters  at 
any  period  of  his  official  and  parliamentary  life, 
did  himself  bear  testimony  to  the  grieyance  which 
this  plan  would  haye  remedied.  Speaking,  in 
1822,  to  a  motion  of  Sir  John  Newport's  relative 
to  Irish  finances,  he  said — ''The  Union  contri- 
bution of  2-l7ths  fiir  Ireland  is  now  confebbed, 
oir  ALL  HANDS,  to  hate  been  unjust !  " 

It  is  pretended  that  Ireland  has  been  more 
than  compensated  for  all  possible  fiscal  losses 
since  1800,  by  her  continued  exemption  from 
sereral  taxes  to  which  Great  Britain  is  subject. 

But  the  exemptions  of  Ireland  consist  only  as 
to  the  land  tax,  the  income  and  assessed  taxes, 
and  a  portion  of  the  excise  duties,  averaging 
abont  l-14th  of  the  whole  revenue  of  excise ; 
and  that  the  total  sum  paid  by  Great  Britain 
under  these  fi>ur  heads  does  not  exceed,  if  it 
even  approach,  to  twelve  millions  out  of  the 
average  fifty-one  or  fifty-two  millions  of  imperial 
expenditure. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  excess  of  annual  charge 
of  the  British  debt,  contracted  before  the  Union, 
over  and  above  that  similarly  contracted  by 
Ireland,  exceeds  £16,000,000  (viz.  Great  Bri- 
tain, £17,700,000;  Ireland,  £1,240,000;  excess, 
£16,460,000),  and  this  upon  tiie  most  favour- 
able view  for  Great  Britain,  of  the  ante-Union 
liabilities  of  the  two  countries. 

Therefore,  it  appears  that,  if  Great  Britain 
pay  Mparatt  taxation,  she  does  so  by  an  amount 
less  by  one-fourth  than  what  she  ought  to  pay. 

And  this,  notwithstanding  the  income-tax  which 
she  pays,  and  which  does  not  exist  in  Ireland. 
Before  the  imposition  of  that  tax — viz.,  previous 
to  the  year  1842,  the  injustice  to  Ireland  was  far 
greater,  as  the  separate  payments  of  Great  Bri- 
tain did  not  amount  to  one-half  of  the  sixteen 
millions  excess  of  rightful  liabilities  above  men- 
tioned. It  will,  therefore,  be  easily  seen  that  the 
operation,  during  46  years,  of  the  unjust  fiscal 
arrangements  noted  in  the  foregoing  summary, 
must  have  caused — ^taking  not  only  principal,  but 
interest  and  also  compound  interest,  into  account 
— an  enormous  aggregate  of  fiscal  grievances  to 
Ireland. 

It  18  no  answer  to  this,  to  say  that  Ireland's 
pecuniary  contributions  have  been  obviously  so 
small  that  although  these  sixteen  millions  may 
have  unfairly  been  made  a  common  charge,  they 
have  really  been  met  by  Great  Britain.  The 
having  made  them  a  common  charge  was  the 
grievance,  as  thereby  the  common  expenditure 
was  so  much  enlarged  that  the  ability  of  Ireland 
was  over- strained  in  the  en'deavour  to  make  her 
bear  her  part  of  it.  Had  they  been  kept  separate, 
as  they  ought  to  have  been,  the  common  portion 
of  the  annual  exx>enditure  would  of  course  have 
been  less  by  so  much,  and  therefore  the  strain  on 
Ireland  would  have  been  less. 

That  there  has  been  no  compensation  for  this 
\ff  remistlon  of  taxation,  bat  rather  an  aggrava- 


tion, is  evident  from  the  following  deductions  from 
Parliamentary  papers  No.  305  of  1042,  573  of 
1842,  and  652  of  1845,  and  generally  from  the 
annual  Finance  Accounts: — 


Relief  of  Taxation. 


From  ISOO 
up  to  181  fi, 
inclusive. 

From  1815 
up  to  1846. 
inclu8lv««. 


Totals,  up 
tolH46, 


M 


Ormt 
Britain. 


* .        • 


£47,IU,574 


£47,114,ft74 


Ireland. 


£S,6G4,O0O 


£2,SS4,MO 


Imposition  of  Taxation. 


Great 

Britain. 


£80,000,000 


10^620^000 


£40,090,000 


Ireland. 


£4,400,000 


£1,000,000* 


£0,010,000 


Thus,  up  to  and  including  last  year  (1845),  the 
relief  given  to  Ireland  was,  to  that  given  to  Great 
Britain,  less  than  as  1  to  17,  while  her  share  of 
the  taxes  imposed  has  been  higher  than  as  1  to  7. 

The  tax  reductions  of  1846  were  the  com  duties, 
and  those  on  certain  articles  of  foreign  import, 
chiefly  those  used  in  the  production  of  manufac- 
tures.    England  is  a  larger  consumer  of  bread- 
stuffs,  it  is  needless  to  add,  than  Ireland,  and, 
therefore,  the  relief  in  the  respect  of  the  com 
duties  must  be  more  sensibly  felt  by  her.     The 
relief  on  articles  of  import,  subsidiary  to  manu- 
factures, must  also  be  more  beneficial  to  her,  as 
she  has  so  many  and  such  various  branches  of 
flourishing  industry  in  that  line,  and  Ireland  has 
none  save  the  linen  trade,  a  branch  not  aflected 
by  these  reductions. 

Wo  are,  therefore,  entitled  to  say  that  the  un- 
just disparity  of  taxation-relief  existing  at  the  end 
of  the  last  year  against  Ireland  has,  if  anything, 
been  aggravated  by  the  tax  reductions  of  this 
year. 

With  regard  to  the  assessed  taxes,  the  Irish 
exemption,  from  which  is  made  so  much  of,  they 
were  abandoned  in  Ireland  simply  in  consequence 
of  their  failure  of  production.  And  in  this  parti- 
cular respect,  as  in  all  others,  Great  Britain  has 
had  the  lion's  share  of  relief,  viz.: — 


Assessed  Taxes,  Ireland,  reduced  1818, 
Do.  do.  repealed  1816  to  1823, 


%%»w%%<^*^' 


^^0^0*t^0^^t^^ 


£240,090 
296,000 


Total  relief  under  these  heads  to  Ireland,  «^£5S6, 090 


Assessed  Taxes,  Great  Britain,  reductions 

Total  repeals  of  varioas  Unds,  since  1820, 2,594,688 


Total  relief  to  Great  Britain, 


»  »  W»»<«l»i%%**»«<».»' 


£5,179,202 


The  Finance  Committee  of  1816  announced 
that  at  time  there  was  *'  a  very  near  approxima- 
tion" between  the  rates  of  the  assessed  taxes 
in  the  two  counties.  It  is  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  diflcrence  between  them  in  point  of  wealth, 
that  the  product  of  only  a  portion  of  the  English 
assessed  taxes  should  exceed,  nearly  ten  times, 
the  product  of  the  entire  of  those  taxes  in  Ireland. 
In  fact,  it  was  expressly  stated  in  Parliament,  in 
1828,  that  they  were  finally  taken  ofl*  the  latter 


•  Th  1  abandoned  spirit  dat;r  oS  19tt-9  is  Of  loorat  4«dufit«d 
in  tUQ  Iri«h  accQunt» 
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coontry  because  failing  in  production.     And  iu 

1842,  another  allasion  was  made  to  the  same  fact. 

Bach  are,  aa  we  hare  said,  the  leading  features 

of  the  motwy  ease  of  Ireland  ;  on  which  is  based 

the  ezpeetation  in  that  country,  that  England 

shall  not  enforce  repayment  of  the  present  ad- 

raiices. 

The  supporters  of  this  case  hold  out  a  warn- 
ing, that  if  the  attempt  be  made  to  enforce 
repayment,  confusion  will  widely  and  generally 
ensae— disputes,  litigations  without  end,  Tiolence, 
and,  perhaps,  bloodshed  without  limit; — and  that 
whether  ^e  attempt  be  or  be  not  successful,  it 
will  haTe  disastrous  consequences  to  the  reTonue, 
inaoaach  aa  the  contributions  of  Ireland  will  be 
ruinously  lessened. 

A  large  irreTocable  expenditure  is  ineyitable 
under  any  circumstances.  To  look  after  the  bad 
debts  win  require  all  the  disposable  force,  and 
heayily  strain  the  resources  of  the  empire.  To 
recover  but  one-sixth  of  the  arrears  of  Irish 
(.^hurch  monies,  some  years  ago,  required  a 
money-expenditure,  on  military  and  police,  of 
more  than  double  the  amount  obtained;  and  blood 
was  plentifnlly  spilled  in  the  attempt.  And  even 
if  success  crown  the  effort,  the  drain  will  be  so 
great  upon  the  exhausted  resources  of  the  Irish 
eommonity,  that  their  ability  to  consume  taxed 
articles  must  be  seriously  affected,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  reTenue  produced  by  those  articles 
must  inevitably  decline  and  fall  away. 

It  is  farther  urged  upon  the  consideration  of 
those  who  are  to  decide  the  important  question  of 
^  payment"  or  "  non-payment,"  that  the  monies 
which  hare  been  and  shaU  be  advanced  on  ac- 
count of  the  present  calamity,  are  in  no  way  and 
by  no  means  an  additum  to  the  capital  of  Ireland, 
but  a  replacement  of  what  has  been  destroyed, 
viz.,  the  capital  invested  in  the  potato  crop, 
which  maintained  the  people  and  paid  their  rents. 

If,  then,  the  attempt  be  made  to  recall  these 
monies — ^beginning  with  an  instalment  next  year 
— it  requires  to  be  shown  how  Ireland  has  so  in- 
creased her  capital,  as  not  only  to  supply  the 
maintenance  of  her  people  in  future,  and  the  dis- 
chai^  ei  her  rent-obligations,  but  in  addition, 
to  fttmlBh  a  sum  representing  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  eapital  necessary  for  those  purposes  in 
the  present  year. 

HoWy  it  la  asked,  hat  she  increased  her  ca- 
pital? What  measures  for  this  purpose  have 
been  adopted,  or  are  in  contemplation  ?  Should 
not  their  full  development  (if  such  measures 
there  be)  precede  demand  ;  which — ^that  develop- 
ment can  alone,  by  any  possibility,  enable  Ireland 
to  meet  and  satisfy  ? 

Reason,  policy,  and  justice,  it  is  therefore 
urged,  combine  to  warn  England  from  playing 
the  clamoroQs  creditor,  and  throwing  away  an 
opportunity  to  show  her  disposition  of  kind  and 
fiieudly  dealing  with  the  distressed  and  dis- 
tracted sister-country. 

Ve  now  return  to  the  question  of  the  great  re- 
iBedial  measures  for  Ireland ;— > 

Poor  Lftws,  aod  reclamation  of  waste  lands, 
r#  isvt  Mbard  oommtnted  oo^  at  omipiin  ug 


nearly  all  the  general  propositions  of  anything 
approaching  to  a  definite  nature  that  have  as  yet 
been  much  brought  under  public  discussion. 
Upon  the  subject  of  extending  the  Poor  Law 
system  in  Ireland,  as  much  has  been  already 
said  as  we  have  at  present  room  for,  with  the 
exception  of  this  short  remark  that  it  is  de- 
sirable to  bear  in  mind,  viz.,  that  the  mo- 
ment the  extended  Poor  Law  shall  come  into 
operation  in  Ireland,  not  less  than  five  mil- 
lions of  people  will  have  to  [be  supported  : 
mainly,  of  course,  by  what  is  known  as  out-door 
relief ;  and  this  in  a  country  which  has  been  ac- 
knowledged in  parliament  by  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  Mr.  Chancellor  (jh>ulbum,  to  be  too  poor  to 
bear  the  burthen  of  the  Income  and  Assessed 
Taxes ! 

With  reference  to  the  other  measure — viz., 
State  reclamation  of  waste  lands — we  repeat  that 
it  is  a  plan  which,  in  any  or  all  of  the  thousand 
shapes  under  which  it  has  been  advocated,  is 
scarcely  to  be  considered  as  other  than  a  forced, 
partial,  and  temporary  remedy,  likely  to  be  speedily 
outstripped  by  population,  and  at  best  giving  but 
a  short  breathing  time  to  look  about  ^a  for  some- 
thing better. 

All  changes  upon  these  two  measures,  and 
modifications  or  combinations  of  them — such  as 
giving  permanency  in  any  way  to  the  Labour 
Rate  system  now  in  activity — state-management 
of  private  properties — will  be  found  open,  in  va- 
rious degrees,  to  the  objections  already  urged,  and 
to  several  others  peculiarly  incident  to  them- 
selves. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ? 

First. — Secure  to  yourselves  the  time  for  doing 
anything.  Get  this  by  temporary  measures.  Let 
the  men  of  war  land  their  useless  guns,  and  go, 
on  merchants'  account,  or  on  the  Government  ac- 
count, to  what  food-markets  are  yet  open  to  us, 
and  bring  back  what  may  keep  the  people  alive 
during  the  awful  months  before  us.  Make  what 
improvements  experience  may  suggest  in  the 
working  of  the  temporary  Labour  Rate  system. 
Interfere,  for  the  benefit  of  both,  and  for  the  peace 
of  the  country,  between  landlord  and  tenant. 
Experimentalise,  to  any  extent  you  choose,  upon 
waste  lands ;  and  t?ien  avail  yourselves  of  the  time 
you  may  have  thus  gained,  to  cast  about  for  the 
means  of  laying  the  foundations,  deep  and  solid, 
of  your  permanent  remedy. 

Money — ^money — money — the  sinews  of  war, 
but  equally  the  sinews  of  prosperity  in  peace — is 
what  is  wanting.  Not  Treasury  grants  doled  out, 
or  shovelled  out,  at  emergencies,  to  be  inevitably 
much  wasted — no  dram-drinking  by  habit ;  but 
a  fair  and  regular  action  of  the  natural  stimulants 
of  the  body-politic. 

The  money-capital  of  Ireland  is  in  part  drained 
away  from  her  ;  in  part  hoarded  up,  or  otherwise 
unhealthily  stagnant.  Absentees  take  five  mil- 
lions annually  out  of  the  country.  The  absence 
of  rich  consumers  re-acts  upon  industrial  enter- 
prise, making  it  decline  and  fade  away.  Manu- 
factures thus  gone,  the  classes  who  would  have 
found  labour  upon  thom,  and,  consequently,  a 
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comfortable  subsistence  by  wages,  are  necessarily 
compelled  to  swell  the  crowd  pressing  for  a  bare 
subsistence  upon  land. 

Not  only  is  the  increase  of  capital  thus  checked, 
but  the  manufacturing  products  yet  required  by 
the  Irish  conminnity  have  to  be  bought  from 
another  country,  and  paid  for  in  hard  money. 
This  swells,  by  some  millions  more,  tho  drain  ; 
and  then  come  a  thousand  minor  issues,  in  the 
payments  of  interest  on  mortgaged  estates,  pen- 
sions on  the  Irish  establishment,  quit  and  crown 
rents,  and  other  gleanings  from  the  Irish  rerenue 
in  ordinary  times,  after  the  reduced  government 
expenditure  in  Ireland  is  provided  for.  In  skort, 
eight  or  nine  millions  are  but  a  moderate  estimate 
of  the  combined  amount  of  all  those  items  of 
drain  ;  and  this,  be  it  remembered,  from  a  country 
which,  on  taxes  equally  imposed  on  both  coun* 
tries,  is  able  to  yield  no  higher  a  sum  than  four 
millions  ;  whereas  the  British  receipts  are  nearly 
forty  millions ! 

The  Irish  money-capital  not  drained  away  is 
in  small  private  hoards,  or  in  the  Savings'  Banks, 
with  the  humbler  classes ; — and  in  building  specu- 
lations (small  fourth  and  fifth-rate  houses),  and 
the  public  fbnds, — with  the  classes  above  them. 
The  decay  and  nearly  total  destruction  of  manu- 
factures in  Ireland  precludes  or  renders  unsafe 
any  more  profitable  investment. 

Under  tiiese  circumstances  it  is  idle  to  expect 
that  there  can  be  vigour  and  healthful  action  in 
the  body-politic.  A  change  must  be  effected  in 
these  circumstances — an  entire  and  total  change : 
otherwise  no  change  in  the  results,  save  that 
from  bad  to  worse,  is  rationally,  or  possibly,  to 
be  expected. 

How,  then,  is  capital  to  be  retained,  made  to 
circulate,  and  increased  in  Ireland? 

Check  the  drains  first  of  all.  Dr.  Johnson's 
illustration  of  the  word  absentee,  by  reference  to 
Ireland,  should  never  be  forgotten. 

"  Absentee: — One  who  is  absent  from  his  station,  or 
employment,  or  oountiy. "  '  *  A  great  port  of  the  estates  in 
Ireland  are  owned  by  absentees,  and  such  as  draw  over 
the  profits  raised  out  of  Ireland,  refwnding  nothing,*' 

"Why  should  the  absentees  be  "absent  from 
their  station  "  at  this  frightful  period,  when  the 
energies  of  every  citizen  of  every  class  are  needed, 
and  ought  to  be  given,  to  bring  their  country  safe 
through  her  perils  ?  Why  should  they  be  "  ab- 
sent from  their  employment " — their  rightful  em- 
ployment :  taking  care  of  the  people  by  the  sweat 
of  whose  brows  their  luxuries  have  been  supplied  ? 


Why  should  they  "  draw  over  the  profits  *'  of  the 
land  away  from  her,  and  refund  her  nothing,  in 
this  her  distress,  save  some  such  bounteous  gift 
as  the  three  pounds  which  an  absentee  landlord 
recenUp  remitted  towards  the  distress  in  the  dis- 
trict where  his  extensive  property  lay. 

Where  that  Itisus  natures,  a  well  managed 
estate  of  an  absentee,  is  really  to  be  found,  it 
assuredly  will  not  be  the  worse  managed  by  reason 
of  his  personal  residence  there.  And  large  as  may 
be  the  subscriptions  which  a  few,  we  fear  a  very, 
very  few  indeed,  may  have  sent  over  to  Ireland, 
their  personal  expenditure  is  due  in  addition  at 
the  present  crisis. 

By  getting  the  absentees  back,  the  heaviest 
item  of  direct  drain  of  money  from  Ireland  will 
at  once  be  checked;  and  the  beneficial  results  to 
industry  in  every  branch,  from  the  largely  in- 
creased expenditure  in  that  country,  will  speedily 
manifest  themselves. 

Meantime  Government  have  something  in  their 
power.  In  ordinary  years  there  is  a  sum  ave- 
raging £600,000  or  more,  remitted  from  Ireland 
to  the  British  Exchequer,  after  providing  pay 
and  maintenance  of  the  large  military  force,  de- 
fraying the  cost  of  the  Ordnance  Establishment, 
the  Judicial  Establishment,  Vice -Regal  Court, 
and  Secretaries'  departments,  &c.  This  sum  is 
part  of  Ireland's  contribution  to  the  general  ex- 
penditure of  the  empire.  Increase  the  items  of 
that  general  expenditure  in  Ireland,  and  the  Irish 
money  will  be  spent  on  the  same  objects  as  now, 
with  no  loss  to  the  empire,  but  with  a  gain  to  im- 
poverished Ireland.  Dockyards,  and  a  division 
of  the  fleet  in  Irish  harbours,  would  come  under 
one  obvious  item  of  the  transferred  expenditure, 
and  others  are  so  equally  obvious  that  we  need 
not  here  delay  with  their  enumeration. 

The  question  which  may  naturally  be  asked 
here  is,  How  are  the  absentees  to  be  induced  to 
return  ?  Coaxing  and  beseeching  them  to  do  so 
will  scarcely  effect  this  object.  Are  they,  then, 
to  be  taxed;  and  if  taxed,  to  what  extent  ? 

The  Repeal  party  in  Ireland  are  very  ready  to 
answer  this,  and  say,  that  without  abjuring  for 
the  future  Irish  ParUament  the  right  and  power 
to  use  even  the  harbh  and  forced  measure  of  a 
personal  tax  to  compel  residence,  their  cherished 
project  of  "Repeal"  contains  within  itself  the 
means  of  dispensing  with  compulsory  means. 

We  defer  the  examination  of  this  assertion  to 
the  next  number  of  this  Magazine,  in  which  we 
propose  fiilly  to  state  the  case,  which,  as  Irish 
Repealers,  we  make  in  favour  of  this  object.* 


BALLADS  FROM  SCOTTISH  HISTORT^No.  L 

THX  DXATH  OF  JAMSS  m. 

It  was  a  low  and  lonelj  house,  hard  by  old  Milton  Moss, 
Where  Scotfa's  oonquering  standard  floats  o'er  Bruce's  battle  cross  ; 
And  Bonnockbum,  its  classic  ground  spreads  to  the  wandering  eye, 
'Mid  circling  hills,  mute  witnesses  of  blood  and  victory. 

A  Ki!fo,  upon  a  frantic  steed  rashed  on  from  Torwood  green. 

His  pallid  hue  and  headlong  speed  were  desperate,  I  ween  ; 

Across  the  stream,  with  sudden  bound,  the  clattering  hoofs  hate  sped — 

Down  drops  that  corse-like  thing,  and  in  that  lowly  house  is  laid. 

*  We  need  scarcely  say  that  we  oppose  the  repeal  of  the  Legislative  Union.^£'i^  T,  M, 
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Can  this  be  he  !  the  son  of  him  who  wore  thb  Fiebt  Face, 
Who  died  at  Roxb'ro's  thundering  siege — a  lion  of  his  race— - 
The  while  his  bold  undaunted  Queen  avenffed  her  husband's  fall. 
Batter*  d,  and  took,  and  to  the  earth  razed  down  that  oastle  tali ! 

That  steed  a  monarch  might  bestride,  where  fleetness  slays  or  saves— 
But  not  a  timid  King  like  this — the  dupe  of  fools  ami  knaves — 
Of  stalwart  breed,  of  matchless  speed,  well  worthy  of  its  sires — 
The  gift  of  Scotland's  bravest  knight — Lord  Lindsay  of  the  Btres  ! 

Scaroe  from  a  rising  ground  bad  Jambs  seen  border  battle  spread — 
First  in  the  yan  his  youthful  son,  and  lion-ensign  red — 
When  doom  prophetic  smote  his  heart,  and  conscious  guilt  his  soul — 
Bashing  his  ^ura  to  rowel-head,  he  fled  without  oontroul  I 

Farth  went  a  dame  to  Bannoek-well,  as  thus  the  monarch  q>ed. 

But  midway  left  her  water-pail,  and,  fleet  with  terror,  fled: — 

Shying,  the  grey  steed  leapt  the  stream — **  Heard  ye  the  armour  ring  V 

"  iiow  who  art  thou,  poor,  shatter 'd  man  ?*' — '*  This  mom  I  was  your  King  I" 

Ah !  where  be  they,  the  flattering  herd,  that  swayed  the  monarch's  mind 

*Mid  dulcet  strains  so  musical,  with  sciences  refined. 

And  gorgeous  phms  for  Gothic  shrines,  and  feats  of  magio  skill, 

And  daimg  eyes  that,  in  the  stazB,  read  dea^y  at  w4U? 

And  where  may  be  his  glittering  board  of  golden  treasures,  wrung 
From  subjects  murmuring  sullenly,  with  scarce  restrained  tongue  ? 
But  huah  I     He  stu^ !     The  quivering  lips  are  parted  by  a  sigh ; 
And  opens,  with  a  frigid  stare,  his  vacant,  cold,  grey  eye ! 

Back  to  the  scenes  of  boyhood's  years  his  wandering  thoughts  have  fled ; 
Grave  Kjbvkedt's  him  tutoring,  whilst  gay  Botbs  round  him  played: — 
"  My  mother  dear !"  thus  murmured  Jambs.     *'  What  is  it  that  thee  ails  ? 
Sin  not !  nor  shame  us  more  with  that  dark  Hepburn  of  Bailes ! 

"  And  thou,  my  youi^^st  brother  Mabbs  I  thy  blood  is  on  my  head! 
From  thee  it  was  I  fled  the  fleld !    Ah!  would  thou  wert  not  deadi 
And,  Albant!  I  feared  thee,  too,  thou  gay  and  gallant  lance, 
Tet  rather  would  I  thou  wert  here,  than  slain  in  tilting  France! 

"  Go,  ScHEVAz!  scan  '  the  House  of  Death,'  and  tell  what  danger  now 
From  breth'ren  dead  and  perishdd,  assails  this  kingly  brow? 
Let  Goohram's  bonesi  on  Lauder  Bridge,  bleach  in  the  twilight  dew— 
Jio  fane  he  ever  pLsoned  could  shield  him  from  yon  rebel  eiewl 

**  Let  Ro«EBs'  silver  oord  be  snapt!  I  need  its  strains  no  more; 
Let  Aiinito  Woon'a  tail  A'mirals  be  tost,  as  wrecks,  ashore; 
They've  ta'en  my  castles!  one  and  all!     Both  gold  and  safety  gone! 
My  nearest  kin — my  very  son — conspires  against  my  throne! 

"E'en  Shaw  of  Sauchie — he  whose  faith  was  yet  my  latest  hope — 
Holds  mine  own  Stirling  for  the  foes  with  whom  I  dare  not  cope! 
Oh!  burst  my  breaking  heart  to  hear  £dina*s  heavy  news! 
Both  hold  and  gold  surrsiider'd  there!    0!  'tis  too  much  to  lose! 

"  Thus  hopes  sro  'whelmed,  like  sinking  ships,  with  one  last  sudden  htroh— 
One  consolation  lingers  yet — I  ever  loved  tub  CHUBcn!"-— 
'*  Nay!"  cried  a  stem,  harsh  voioe  behind — **  James!  I'm — ^no  matter  whom — 
I'll  tell  thee,  then,  with  this  death  blow!  I'm  of  the  House  of  Home! 

"  How  likest  thou  a  Border  shrift?"     **  God!  what  a  death  to  die!" 
Gasped  ScoUand's  James,  with  sinkmg  voice  and  ghastly,  glazing  eye: 
And  there,  in  that  poor  mill-house,  was  the  King  of  Scotland  sped» 
Nor  traoed  they  e'er  the  secret  spot  wherein  his  bones  were  laid! 


Micnyrr. 


AN  EVENING  REVERIE. 


As  iTiflw  thy  Us*  eye  beamiDg 

With  my  of  softest  light. 
As  'mid  the  skies  'tis  dreaming, 

Ifid  the  starry  islets  bright ; 
While  lonnd  thee  Autumn's  twilight  flings 
Its  mellow  tints,  and  the  ring-dove  sings 

To  the  iast-elosing  shades  of  the  night: 

As  I  gase,  an  entrancing  feeling— 

Tbe  flool's  unbidden  flight — 
Gom«8  o'er  my  senses  staling. 

And  wraps  them  in  delight. 
Far,  fiv  fron  earth  I  seem  to  roam. 
To  the  reahns  of  thought — to  the  moonlight's  home. 

With  thee,  a  fiur  angel  of  light! 

Fsr,  fiur  aloft  we're  Btraymg, 

O'er  a  sea  of  asure  bright. 
Where  aavety  beams  are  playing 

'hfid  the  golden  ibIm  of  hght: 


We  gase  upon  the  mighty  e^cnes. 
And  sounds  seraphic  meet  our  ears* 
As  we  hurry  along  in  our  flight. 

On  !  in  our  flight  still  soaring. 
Through  heaven's  own  climes  we  fly, 

Where  myriads  are  adoring 

The  Power  that  reigns  on  high; 

And  sweetest  odours  flli  the  air. 

And  pain  and  grief  are  banished  there, 
And  unheard  of  hopes  blight  the  sigh. 

Hark !    Is't  an  angel  speaking ! 

That  voice  so  solt  and  sweet. 
As  if  through  heaven  'twere  seeking 

No  ear  but  mine  to  meet? 
It  comes  again,  that  silveiy  tone ! 
So  like  ! — ^It  is,  it  is  thine  own, — 

None  else  were  half  so  exquisite  I 
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THE  ULSTER  TENANT-RIGHT. 


When  the  British  farmors*  friends  began  to  be 
converted,  twelve  months  since,  under  the  tuition 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  it  was  remarked  that  the  con- 
formists amongst  the  great  landowners  of  Ulster 
were  considerably  over  an  average.  Many  of 
these  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  like  Lord  Ashley 
and  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  have  been  real  con- 
verts of  Manchester  and  Tamworth;  but  others 
were  said  to  be  actuated  by  remembering  that  the 
tenant-right  stood  between  their  rent-rolls  and 
foreign  com.  The  tenure  of  land,  indisputably 
the  great  Irish  question,  next  to  food,  has  been 
discussed  in  each  session  of  the  present  Parlia- 
ment; but  the  Tenant-Right  of  Ulster,  although 
its  most  remarkable  and  interesting  feature,  has 
been  almost  entirely  overlooked.  Mr.  Sharman 
Crawford,  in  several  successive  sessions,  has 
pressed  the  Tenants'  Compensation  Bill  on  Par- 
liament, with  such  success,  that,  in  1845,  Lord 
Stanley  introduced  a  measure  of  his  own,  so  bad 
in  quality  that  it  was  withdrawn;  and,  in  last 
session,  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  brought  in  a  better, 
but  still  imperfect  measure,  which  fell  aside,  in 
the  conf\ision  of  business,  at  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion. During  these  discussions,  the  Times  and 
other  journals  referred  to  the  Tenant-Right  of 
Ulster  in  terms  of  the  greatest  disapprobation  ; 
as  a  scheme  devised  by  the  farmers  of  that  pro- 
vince to  usurp  the  lawful  property  of  helpless 
landowners.  An  association  for  the  protection  of 
distressed  landowners  seemed  as  natural  and 
necessary  an  institution  as  any  of  Mr.  Bond  Cab- 
bell's  plans  of  benevolence,  or  as  the  society  for 
the  relief  of  distressed  needlewomen.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a  bold  step  of  the  newspapers  in  the  interest 
of  the  English  tenant  farmers,  to  describe,  by  the 
term  "  tenant-right,"  a  leading  idea  in  their  ar- 
ticles, from  the  date  of  the  last  Corn  Law  ;  even 
although,  on  examination,  their  theory  resolves 
itself  into  nothing  more  substantial  than  a  harm- 
less nineteen  years'  lease.  This  description  of 
tenant-right  has  no  affinity  to  the  existing  custom 
of  Ulster.  A  tenant-farmer  there  is  absolutely 
the  joint-proprietor  of  his  acres ;  and  they  are 
openly  sold  in  the  market  at  his  demise,  or  by 
himself  on  his  retirement  from  farming.  Their 
sale  is  advertised  in  the  newspapers,  their  value 
forms  part,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  fanner's  property;  while  in 
insolvencies  the  tenant-right  is  recognised,  va- 
lued, and  sold,  for  the  benefit  of  creditors.  The 
farmer  is,  in  point  of  fact,  part-proprietor  with 
the  original  landowner — under  this  exception, 
that  the  tenant's  portion  of  the  private  property 
is  not  secured  by  statute  law,  but  upheld  by 
the  custom  of  the  country.  With  the  sale 
of  leases  all  farmers  are  familiar,  but  this  custom 
applies  not  only  to  leaseholders,  but  also  to  tenants- 
at-will.  A  man  cannot  enter  on  a  farm  in  Ulster 
without  purchasing  and  paying  for  the  previous 
tenants'  right ;  but  he  calculates  on  again  effect- 
ing a  sale  when  circumstances  induce  him  to  quit 
possession.  In  the  discussion  on  the  Tenants'  Com- 


pensation Bill  of  1845,  Lord  Stanley  remarked 
that  a  similar  custom  resembling  **  tenant"  right 
existed  in  some  parts  of  England  ;  and  had  been 
enforced  there  at  coounon  law,  but  he  proposed  no 
scheme  for  securing  this  property  by  statute.  Tho 
Earl  of  Lincoln's  bill  wai  equally  defective  in 
this  particular ;  although  a  leading  member  of 
the  Cabinet  asserted  that  no  statute  law  existed 
on  this  subject.  Even  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford's 
bill,  while  recognizing  the  tenants'  claim  to  com> 
pcnsation  for  future  improvements,  would  afford 
no  security  for  the  property  already  acquired  ; 
in  some  cases  by  inheritance,  but  by  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  holders  through  actual  purchase. 
The  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  during  the  discus- 
sions of  1845,  on  the  tenure  of  land  in  Ireland,  ox- 
pressed  his  utmost  satisfaction  and  delight  with 
the  working  of  the  Tenant-right ;  which,  he  said, 
converted  the  farmer's  land  into  his  saving  bank  ; 
and  in  one  of  his  recent  manifestos  he  claims  a 
large  credit  for  respecting  this  Tenant-right ;  as 
if  the  noble  Marquis  had  besought  public  confi- 
dence by  a  certificate  of  honesty  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, and  given  under  his  own  signature  ; 
while  his  statement  undoubtedly  implies  that 
some  people  are  less  scrupulous  regarding  their 
neighbour's  property  than  the  owner  of  Castlo- 
reagh  ;  for  a  man  never  dreams  of  claiming 
credit  for  a  practice  observed  by  all  his  peers. 
The  noble  Marquis,  however,  very  happily  de- 
scribed the  working  of  the  Tenant-right.  It  con- 
verts the  farmer's  land  into  his  saving  bank. 
He  pays  a  price  on  entry,  and  an  annual  rent  ; 
while  his  leading  object  is  not  to  draw  all  he  can 
out  of  his  land  within  a  given  time,  but  to  raise  it 
higher  in  the  scale  of  improvement,  with  the 
purpose  of  increasing  its  selling  price.  And  the 
recognition  of  the  custom  by  statute  is  now  only 
requisite  to  render  the  description  of  the  noble 
Marquis  accurate,  and  vii*tttally  convert  the 
farm  into  a  saving  bank.  At  present,  when 
a  man  has  a  few  hundred  pounds  in  a  bank,  he 
can  check  for  it  with  the  same  facility  whether 
he  rotes  for  or  against  his  landlord  ;  but  many 
of  the  Ulster  tenantry  feel  that  if  they  voted 
against  the  agent's  candidate,  their  "Tenant- 
right"  might  be  forfeited,  and  their  bank  become 
insolvent.  They  require  express  statute  law  to 
guard  them  from  contingencies  of  this  nature  ; 
and  their  claim  is  perfectly  just  and  reasonable. 
The  custom  originated,  probably,  during  the  civil 
wars  previous  to  the  Revc^ution,  when  the  owners 
of  the  greater  part  of  Ulster  held  their  lands  iu 
gift  from  the  Sovereign,  and  kept  them  by  their 
steel.  Tho  Eastern  and  Korth-Eastern  counties 
were  divided  amongst  a  few  noblemen  and  mili- 
tary adventurers,  who  were  bound  to  settle,  on 
their  new  estates,  a  certain  number  of  families 
from  Scotland  and  England.  Internal  dissensions 
had  reduced  a  previously  populous  district  to  a 
wild  and  natural  state.  The  colonists  had  to 
build  new  houses,  reclaim  their  fields,  keep  watch 
and  ward,  and  frequently  do  battle  in  the  midst 
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of  their  likbours.      The  original  undertakers  were 
therefore,  rendered  anzioasy  hj  necessitv,  to  dis- 
charge one  part  of  their  contract,  in  olastering, 
round  their  towers   and    casUes  the  stipulated 
nomber  of  men,  to   tiU  their  lands,  and  guard 
them  from  the  inroada  of  « the  wild  Irish,"  who 
struggled  for  posaeasion  of  the  country.     Ulster 
vss,  strictly,  a  militarj  colony,  and  the  farmer 
kept  his  tenure  with  hia  life.    Many  leases  were 
then  granted,  on  liTes  renewahle  for  oyer,  by  per- 
6ons  whoae  descendants  would  gladly  cancel  them 
now,  but  the  ^srritten  letter  remains.     Undoubt- 
edly, at  the  time,  some  implied  arrangement  was 
fonnedwith  those  colonists  who  did  not  obtain 
leases,  by  which  they  were  allowed  a  permanent 
interest  m  their  land,  and  its  improvements,  on 
payment  of  a  small  annual  rent.     This  interest 
gradually  grew  into  a  marketable  commodity  ; 
and  in  a  laind  where  the-  farmer  went  forth,  to 
plough  or  reap,  with  his  lifb  in  his  hand,  the  ar- 
rangement was  perfectly  equitable.    In  the  lapse 
of  years,  by  sales  and  other  means,  the  tenant- 
right  spread,  from  the  descendants  of  the  original 
settlers,  to  all  classes,  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics;  holding  ground  neither  on  lease  nor 
from  a  nuddleman,  but  directly  from  the  landlord, 
and  eyen  from  year  to  year.  Someleamed  antiqua- 
rians trace  the  right  to  ancient  feudal  law,  and 
it  may  have  conunenced  at  the  East,  in  the  days 
of  the  kings  of  Sodom,  so  far  as  we  know.     The 
practical  amd  present  questions  are  not  how  and 
where  it  began,  but  where  does  it  exist  ?  what  is 
it  wor&  ?  can  it  be  prescnred?  and,  should  it  be 
maintamed? 

A  practice  that  has  existed  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  and  is  noithor  immoral  nor  im- 
politic, should  carry  proscription.  Even  ii  it  were 
shown  to  be  "impolitic;"  the  interested  persons 
should  be  compensated  on  its  abolition.  Slavery 
is  immoral  and  anti-christian ;  but  we  paid  the 
West  Indian  planters  for  their  slaves.  The  tenant- 
right  is  perfectly  moral,  and  we  believe  it  to  be 
higUy  politic ;  but  if  the  farmers  of  Ulster  are  to 
lose  it,  they  should  receive  its  value.  The  Times 
attacked  it  as  a  means  of  occupying  their  capital, 
aod  thus  preventing  them  from  cultivating  the  soil 
I^operly ;  but  even  these  evils,  if  they  exist,  are 
sot  to  be  rectified  at  tiie  cost  of  two  or  Ihree 
hundred  thousand  industrious  men  and  their  fa- 
milies. The  national  debt  may  be  an  inconveni- 
eoee,  bat  honest  men  never  propose  repudiation 
as  the  remedy. 

There  is  no  calculation  of  the  property  thus 
hdd  in  land  by  the  tanners  of  Ulster ;  but  we 
hdieve  it  is  not  under  ten  mUUona  sterling. 
Several  difficulties  exist  in  making  up  an  ac- 
curate calculation.  The  selling  price  from  te- 
nant to  tenant  varies  with  the  state  of  the  land, 
with  its  position,  and  with  the  character  of  the 
landlord.  During  the  last  two  or  three  years,  it 
haa  been  so  low  as  six  pounds  per  acre ;  and  we 
have  known,  in  the  same  period,  forty-three 
ponnds  per  acre  paid.  At  one  period  on  the 
DoVBshira  estates,  farms  sold  as  between  tenants 
in  some  ^tricts  at  twenty  pounds ;  in  others,  at 
;  and  in  a  few  so  high  at  forty  pounds  per 


acre.  A  late  nobleman,  who  had  the  reputation 
of  a  good  landlord,  at  one  period  intimated  to  his 
tenantry  that  he  would  confirm  no  sales  made  for 
more  than  ten  pounds  per  acre.  The  piioe  pre- 
viously paid  had  been  £15,  £20,  and  £25 ;  and 
the  nobleman  had  probably  fifteen  thousand  acres; 
so  by  this  anouncement,  he  abstracted  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  from  the  property  of  his  tenantry, 
and  added  it  to  his  own  private  fortune.  He  thus 
placed  a  limit  on  "  the  saving's  bank,"  checked 
agricultural  improvement,  and  compelled  prudent 
men  to  let  down  the  character  of  their  lands  to 
the  standard  of  ten  pounds.  This  sum  has,  since 
that  period,  been  taken  for  the  average  in  Down- 
shire;  although  the  price  often  rises  higher.  Last 
summer,  we  knew  a  farm  of  sixty  acres,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Great  Britain's  last  resting- 
place,  sold  for  £1200,  although  the  annual  rent 
was  at  the  rate  of  d4s.  per  acre ;  and  the  owner 
intimated  that  on  the  expiry  of  the  life  by  which 
the  lease  hung,  the  rent  would  be  increased  to 
42s.  per  acre.  One  half  of  the  sum  was  supposed 
to  stand  for  buildings,  and  the  other  half  for  the 
tenant's  right  or  good- will;  but  the  buildings 
were  not  worth  £600,  while  the  land  was  worth 
more,  although,  by  the  mode  of  transfer,  the  real 
value  was  given  for  the  land;  and  the  arbitrary 
average  of  £10  was  observed. 

The  Devon  Commission  in  1844  perambulated 
Ireland  from  the  Cove  of  Cork  to  the  Giant's 
Causoway,  examining  farmers,  land-agents,  and 
proprietors  on  the  tenure  of  land ;  and  printe<l 
their  evidence  in  several  blue  books  of  more  than 
a  thousand  folio  pages  each.  These  books,  like 
most  Parliamentary  volumes,  cannot  bo  said  to 
have  been  published  in  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  the  term.  They  are  for  sale,  but  nobody  buys 
them.  Thoy  may  be  read,  but  few  readers  havo 
sufficient  daring  to  attempt  the  achievement. 
A  man  with  a  secret  cannot  place  it  in  better 
keeping  than  by  having  it  printed  in  some  of. 
these  books,  where  the  public  will  never  find  it 
out.  The  volumes  of  the  Devon  Commission 
contain,  however,  a  vast  amount  of  useful  infor- 
mation, and  prove  conclusively  the  valuo  of  the 
tenant-right  to  Ulster. 

It  has  raised  the  value  of  land,  for  it  appears 
on  evidence  that  the  rent  paid  to  the  landowners 
is  greater  than  in  those  parts  of  Ireland  where  no 
such  participation  of  landed  property  exists.  It 
secures  the  owner  against  arrears ;  for  the  valuo 
of  the  tenant  right  being  always  equivalent  to  five 
or  six  years'  purchase  of  the  rent,  he  has  the 
most  convenient  guarantee  for  any  debts  that  the 
tenant  may  accumulate.  It  prevents  those  agra- 
rjan  outrages  common  in  other  districts,  because 
the  outgoing  tenant  is  always  a  man  of  some 
property,  and  is  very  rarely  the  sufferer  by  eject- 
ment. It  provides  for  the  owner  a  tenant  of 
capital  or  credit ;  for  the  farmer  must  have  con- 
siderable means  before  he  can  even  enter  on 
twenty  acres.  It  allows  to  the  industrious  man 
an  abiding  interest  in  the  soil  which  he  culti- 
vates ;  and  encourages  his  exertions  by  the  surest 
of  all  inducements.  It  gives  the  tenant  **  a  sav- 
ings* bank,"  which  should  have  no  limits  into 
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which  he  can  cast  not  only  his  shillings  or  his 
crowns,  hut  every  fragment  of  his  skill,  every  half 
hour  of  his  time,  and  every  spare  end  of  his 
strength. 

We  do  not  intend  to  run  over  the  thousand 
pages  of  the  Devon  Commission's  report  relating 
to  Ulster  for  evidence  to  support  these  positions. 
The  entire  volume  is  their  proof.  However 
strange  it  may  sound  in  England  and  Scotland, 
yet  the  farmers  of  Ulster  are  joint  proprietors  to 
the  extent  of  one-third  in  its  soil.  They  have 
acquired  that  property  hy  inheritance,  by  labour, 
or  capital.  It  is  protected  by  the  custom  of  the 
country,  by  the  conviction  of  many  landowners 
that  it  works  well  for  them,  and  by  the  fears  of 
others.  The  agent  of  one  nobleman  states  in  his 
evidence  that  any  attempt  to  destroy  the  tenant- 
right  would  convert  Down  into  a  Tipperary. 
Another  gentleman  intimates  that  a  general  in- 
fringement of  the  custom  would  cover  the  coun- 
try with  confrision  and  blood.  A  third  declares 
that  all  the  bayonets  of  the  British  army  could 
not  accomplish  its  abolition.  The  proprietors 
whose  evidence  is  given  acknowledge  the  tenants' 
elaim  to  this  property,  and  express  a  very  favonr- 
able  opinion  of  the  practice.  And  yet  the  statute 
law  of  tiie  realm  declines  to  recognize  it,  while 
the  Legislature  commit  the  obvious  blunder  of 
leaving  capital  difiused  over  a  hundred  thousand 
persons,  and  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  ten 
millions,  without  the  slightest  legal  shi^d. 

There  is  one  passage  which  we  wish  to  quote 
from  the  evidence  of  Lieut.- Colonel  Blacker  of 
Armagh^  page  457. 

"  I  have  known  land  paying  358.  an  acre  bring  £15 
fcr  the  Tenant  right.  For  one  farm  on  my  property, 
near  my  house,  offa/e  acres,  I  knew  £100  given  without 
a  lease.  I  never  was  more  surprised  in  my  life  than  whon 
the  young  man  that  held  it,  and  oould  not  keep  it,  came 
to  me  and  said,  '  Sir,  I  oan  get  £100  for  that  hna  of 
mine.'  I  thought  the  fellow  was  tolling  a  lie.  I  mounted 
my  horse  and  went  to  the  man  that  he  said  had  promised 
to  give  it  him,  and  said,  '  Did  you  promise  that  man  £100 
for  his  farmf  and  he  said,  '  Sir,  1  would  give  it  him  to- 
night before  to-morrow;'  and  he  did,  and  there  was  no 
lease.  I  gave  the  man  a  lease,  and  he  is  now  about  to 
sell,  and  there  is  a  competition  amongst  those  who  would 
give  him  £100  for  it  again.  There  la  meadow  attached 
to  it." 

In  the  Times  of  Monday,  the  21st  December 
last,  there  are  the  following  sentences: — 

"  In  that  country  (Ireland)  your  occupier  is  generally 
a  man  of  straw.  That  is  at  least  the  rule.  His  stock  is 
small,  compact,  and  moveable.  He  can  sell,  or  lend,  or 
conceal,  at  an  hour's  notice.  Poor  as  he  is,  he  contrives 
to  look  still  poorer,  so  that  a  distraint  always  wears  the 
invidious  aspect  of  skinning  a  flint." 

We  make  one  further  quotation  from  this  Re- 
port, to  flank  the  last  extract,  and  take  it  from 
an  occupier's  evidence,  page  399: — 

^  *'  I  ought  to  state,  perhaps,  that  every  particle  of  im- 
provement, every  stone  upon  my  farm  and  every  slate  was 
put  together  by  myself,  and  every  drain  was  made  and 
every  tree  planted  out  of  my  own  pocket,  and  I  did  it 
with  great  confidence  ;  because,  when  I  purchased,  I  paid 
a  very  high  value  for  what  I  got,  and  I  considered  that  I 
was  to  have  the  same  right  to  remuneration." 

The  statement  of  the  Tifnea  may  be  nearly  ac- 


curate over  a  considerable  portion  of  Ireland  ; 
and,  as  regards  a  large  portion  of  the  conntry, 
it  must  be  absolutely  false.     The  surprising  con- 
trast is  caused  by  this  Tenant-right.     In  those 
provinces  where  it  does  not  prevail,  the  farmer 
has  no  inducement  to  improve  land  without  a 
lease,  but  with  the  assurance  that  demands  for 
additional  rent  will  follow  all  his  exertions  like 
shadows.    The  burden  of  Ireland  becomes  heavier 
year  by  year.     Money  is  drained  from  the  trea- 
sury for  the  execution  of  idle  works,  undertaken 
to  prevent  the  starvation  of  thousands.     lifcn 
are  paid  to  cut  up  roads,  merely  for  tho  purpose 
of  giving  them   charity  through  apparent  em- 
ployment ;   and  the  land  remains  untilled,  and 
millions  of  acres  unreclaimed,  because  the  land- 
lords cannot,  while,  without  security,  the  form- 
ers win  not  expend  money.     The   Legislature 
alone  can  create  this  security  •  and  yet,  hi  each 
snccessire  session,  it  trembles  to  approach  the 
subject — ^hesitates  to  grapple  with  tiie  monstrous 
evil,  although  Ireland  is  now  **  the  gievfeest  diffi- 
culty'* not  merely  of  the  Premier,  bst  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  ^e  Exchequer.    Parliament  has  only 
to  pass  a  Tenants*  Compensation  Bill,  to  piro- 
vide  security  lor  the  repayment  of  fiitiire  la- 
bour and  outlay  to  the  tenantry,  if  they  be  ejected 
from  their  buildings,  in  order  to  seeare  ample 
employment  without  Government  intervention. 
A  measure  of  this  nature  would  soon  create  a 
tenant*right  in  every  part  of  Ireland,  and  pro- 
duce similar  consequences  to  those  resulting  from 
the  custom  of  Ulster.    But  there,  a  similar  or  a 
greater  necessity  exists  for  legislative  interven- 
tion.    The  present  proprietors  may  respect  the 
tenants*  portion  in  the  soil ;  but  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  mortgagees,  residing  at  a  distance,  and 
having  no  personal  feeling  on  the  subject,  will  be 
equally  just.     And  it  is  said  that  notices  to  fore- 
close fourteen  hundred  mortgages  have  been  given 
in   the  past  year.     The  formers  of  "Ulster  are 
naturally  anxious  on  this  subject,  for  attempts 
have  been  repeatedly  made  to  erase  this  right ; 
and  although  defeated  by  outrage  or  the  deter- 
mination evinced  by  tho  people,  yet,  except  the 
open  robbery  of  the  funds  accumulated  by  lives 
of  toil  and  anxiety — often  the  sole  inheritance 
and  dependence  of  widows  and  orphans — ^nothing 
can  be  worse  in  the  circumstances  of  any  land, 
than  a  feeling  that  there  is  a  power  above  the 
law,  formed  and  crowned  by  the  law's  negligence. 
Ireland  presents  many  difficulties  ;  and  not  the 
least  singular  amongst  its  social  phenofhena  is 
this  agrarian  co-partnership  of  the  tenant  ttrith 
the  landlord-— existing  for  a  century  an4  a  balf-^ 
increasing  through  each  snccesBlre  f^enitlon  in 
value  and  magnitude,  until  it  rapresentiB  an  enor^ 
mens  eapitel,  and  yet  unprotected  by  any  statute, 
and  having  no  sanction  except  the  broad  ebield 
of  public  opinion.     England  may  gromble  at 
Ireland's  weakness,  and  the  dettan<b  made  ou 
the  exchequer  by  her  recurring  yeaze  of  fomine— 
but  these  drafts  must  increase,  until  the  LegisU- 
ture  gives  to  the  property  of  the  poor  the  same 
guarantee,  by  law,  that  proteota  and  covers  the 
riches  of  Uie  wealthy. 
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Oaibevitlfiil  autumnal  day  of  the  year  17—,  aereral 
ijiawn  met  at  si  little  Inn,  in  a  amall  town  of  FVanco- 
nii,  USA  &r  £staat  from  the  borders  of  the  Rhino.     The 
Ttcndv  Be^olutioEi  Had  already  begun,  but  was  not  yet  at 
its  duoax  of  terror.   The  pernicious  effects,  however,  of  its 
exunple  and  vpirit  had  spread  oyer  Germany,  making  it 
watt  nnsetUed  aad  luiaale  than  it  was  preriously,  and  thus 
xtodenng  liaTeUing  a  matter  of  no  small  risk  to  those 
vhoae  fuiones  and  positions  debarred  them  from  a  nume- 
rsvs  rttwidanoe^  «iid  the  comfort  of  their  own  carriages. 
Fiibtie  eoiifey«iM>ea  ia  those  days  there  were  none,  or  such 
s»  «ei»  of  a  description  not  to  be  lightly  chosen  or  trusted. 
Ths  vsnslsMde  of  transporting  oneself  from  one  pUoe  to 
o^  her«ebock«  and  glad  were  those  whom 
celled  fron  their  own  fireside,  to  find  oompani- 
OM  en  their  lonseome  journey,  willingly  assooiatbg  with 
aeqwMJntMiofls  as  they  met  on  their  way,  that 
trastwwihy  soeugh  to  be  allowed  to  share  the 
«ff  the  lopg  dieary  roads  of  Germany,  and  of  the 
ttod  loMly  inns  they  were  so  often  obliged  to 


som^y-ftoniahed,  ^rty  stubs  of  that  al- 
mi|^  be  easily  distinguished,  among  the 
crowdhig  the  room,  two  travellers  of  the  sort  we 
elggady  aDiided  to,  indulging  in  the  substantial  com- 
o£  a  hearty  meal.     They  sat  at  the  upper  end  of  a 
table,  on  whioh  were  deposited  sundry  pots  of  beer, 
aeeompeniments  to  the  pipes  which  constitute 
the  aolaee  of  a  German's  relaxation.     It  was  evident,  by 
the  style  of  their  conversation,  that,  although  thrown  to- 
gether hy  accident,  they  had  made  much  progress  on  the 
firiendship,  having  already  entered  upon  the  chapter 
£ither  drawn  on  by  secret  sympathy,  or 
hy  the  pleasnre  most  people  find  in  talking  about  them- 
and  enlarging  on  their  own  affiiirs,  certain  it  is 
talked  more  loudly,  and  carelessly,  than  prudence 
considering  place  and  time;  unless,  indeed, 
tl^  &iicied  the  thick  smoke  sent  forth  from  many  pipes, 
so  dense  an  atmosphere  around  them,  might  no 
daU  the  ear  than  it  clouded  the  sight.     Be  tlunt  as  it 
any  curious  listener  might  easily  have  become  aware 
the  ^tall,   corpulent,  old  gentleman,  whose  large 
and  ruddy  cheeks  proved  his  devotedness  to  good 
aod  1^  handled  his  laige  ivory-headed 'whip  with 
of  self-importance,  was  no  other  than  the  re- 
tevard  of  the  Count  of  Rantzau,  and  that, 
eoBerti^fi  his  master's  rents  on  the  large  estates  be 
hi  the  viqinity,  he  was  carrying  in  his  portman- 
som  to  his  lord,  who  then  dwelt  in  a 
rssidcaoe-town.     The  florid,  rosy  youth, 
to  hhe,  with  sentimental  blue  eyes  and  pufly 
■as  a  yMUighookseUer  of  N — ,  who  had  but  httely 
the  difin^y  of  hb  college  years.    He  had  been 
Mr  aUe  by  aa  important  and  painful  cutsum- 
oi^y  hnChor,  fikewise  a  bookseller  in  a 
hsiBg  on  the  eve  of  bankruptcy — and  he 
to  him  wHh  a  Isi^  sum,  the  produce  not 
Uftffe  property,  but  what  he  had  been  able 
te  eoileet  among  namerous  fiionds  and  relations;   by 
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which  timely  help  he  hoped,  he  said,  to  save  his  brother 
and  perhaps  enable  him  to  repair  all  his  losses.  These 
sums  were,  likewise,  contained  in  a  portmanteau — a 
circumstance  which  explained  why  these  gentlemen  pre- 
ferred sitting  on  them,  rough  and  uneasy  as  the  seats 
might  be,  rather  than  trust  them  to  the  vigilance  of  their 
own  eyes. 

"Since  we  have  such  dangerous  charges  under  our 
care,**  said  the  elder  gentleman  to  his  neighbour,  "were 
it  not  better  to  become  companions  on  the  road  until  we 
reach  the  point  where  our  ways  must  part  ?  The  times  are 
bad,  and  the  people  not  better;  and  in  number,  youknowj' 
there  is  security.'' 

''I  am  by  no  means  anxious,"  said  the  bookseller, 
"£or  my  horse  is  good  and  fleet,  and  I  would  trust  to  him 
for  my  safety  were  danger  at  hand ;  but  it  will,  neverthe- 
less, be  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  have  such  agreeable 
society  as  will,  I  doubt  not,  dissipate  the  weariness  of  the 
journey*— my  Dorothea  will  be  glad,  I  am  sure,  to  know  I 
have  fidlen  in  with  such  respectable  company." 

The  thought  might,  at  the  same  time,  cross  the  young 
man's  mind  how  mueh  it  would  iaoilttate  his  flight,  in  ease 
of  an  attack,  should  the  rsbbers  meet  with  such  a  piece  of 
resistance  as  the  heavy,  well-fed  steward  might  |>rove ;  to 
true  is  it  that  love  of  self  is  never  for  an  Instant  absent 
firom  man's  breast. 

"My  horse  may  not  seem  very  bright,  or  young,**  said 
the  steward,  **  indeed  how  should  it  ?•— the  Count  of 
Rantsau  affords  me  no  better  beasts  than  those,  un- 
worthy any  longer  of  his  own  stables,  he  turns  out  to 
grass ;  but  knowing  what  occasion  I  might  have  for  his 
services,  X  havo  tried,  for  some  time  past,  what  high  feed- 
ing would  do  for  my  Klepper,** 

"Crentlemen,"  said  a  discordant,  harsh  voice,  that 
seemed  to  start  %om  their  elbows,  and  which  first  proved 
to  them  their  effusions  had  not  been  without  listeners,  a 
fiict  somewhat  disconcerting,  "I  am  quite  of  your 
opihion ;  the  more  the  merrier,  and  the  safer  too.  As 
am  journeying,  I  believe,  along  the  same  road :  I  readily 
propose  myself  as  an  addition  to  your  number/' 

The  Germans  now  looked  more  closely  at  the  speaker, 
whose  strong  accent,  although  he  spoke  German  fluently, 
betrayed,  no  less  than  his  manners  and  person,  his  out- 
landish origin.  He  was,  indeed,  a  singular  looking  per- 
sonage. At  first  glance  one  would  immediately  have  set 
him  down  as  a  hunchback  ;  but  on  closer  inspection,  it  was 
found  that  this  impression  was  merely  produced  by  the 
great  disproportion  between  his  large,  ill-shaped  head, 
square  shoulders,  long  swinging  arms,  and  his  singularly 
short  and  attenuated  under  limbs.  His  countenance  was  no 
less  striking  than  his  person,  and  certainly  nature  had  not 
bestowed  it  upon  him  as  a  compensation.  It  bore  s  mix- 
ture of  the  ludicrous  and  the  fierce  ;  and,  although  he  con- 
trived to  shade  his  fiioe  as  much  as  possible,  with  his 
large,  three-cornered  hot,  ho  oould  not  neutralise  the 
effect  of  his  sharp,  eager  black  eyes,  that  shone  through 
the  hazy  atmosphere  with  fetiguing  brilliancy  and  restless- 
ness. His  complexion  was  of  the  darkest  tint,  and  almost 
made  the  honest  Germans  suspect  him  of  being  a  Zingare ; 
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although  bifl  ]ja*ge  moutbi  hooked  nose,  and  pointed  chin, 
strongly  reminded  them  of  an  Italian  Punchinello,  His 
Toioe  was  as  discordant  as  his  features  ;  and  there  was  a 
fidgetiness  in  his  whole  being,  which,  evidently,  nothing 
but  the  deep  interest  he  took  in  his  neighbours*  oonYersa- 
tion  OMild  contarol.  His  apparel  was  so  worn  and  thread- 
bare as  to  add  to  the  distrust  so  unfavourable  an  exterior 
was  likely  to  produce  ;  aiid,  doubtless,  the  steward  would 
at  once  have  negatived  his  proposal,  but  for  two  things, 
whioh,  after  a  somewhat  protracted  deliberation,  his  mind 
managed  to  enoompass.  The  first  was,  the  stranger  was 
not  without  his  own  treasures,  or,  at  least,  what  might 
be  supposed  to  contain  such — ^namely,  two  preposterously 
large  saddle-bags,  and  another  singularly  elongated  pack- 
age, on  whioh  his  eyes  ever  and  anon  rested  with  great 
complacency.  Secondly,  the  old  man  thought  that  if  there 
Were  any  danger  In  the  man's  company,  he  could  not 
avoid  it,  even  by  a  refusal.  Slowly,  therefore,  and  not 
without  evident  reluctance,  ho  assented — ^a  reluctance, 
however,  which  the  stranger  by  no  means  seemed  willing 
to  Botioe.  True,  he  was  more  chary  of  his  affairs  than 
the  (xermans  had  been,  and  contented  himself  with  in- 
fcmning  them  that  he  was  an  Italian  by  birth,  and  anxi- 
ously awaited  by  a  partner  (but  in  what  business  he  did 
not  say)  in  the  very  town  where  the  Count  of  Eantaau 
dwelt,  and  whither  the  old  steward  and  his  well-stuffed 
portmanteaa  were  journeying.  The  conversation  soon 
flagged,  £or  the  Germans  did  not  feel  comfortable  with 
their  new  acquaintance,  whose  vivacity,  besides,  lay  more 
in  gestures  than  words ;  the  boors  were  growing  noisy  and 
disputacious  over  their  beer,  the  room  stifli  g,  and  the 
travellers  tired  ;  so  they  prudently  resolved  to  seek  their 
rest  early,  that  they  might  rise  by  times,  having  a  long 
day's  work  before  them. 

Their  host  now  gave  them  the  news  that  there  was  but 
one  room  6*00  in  the  house,  in  which,  however,  there 
being  many  beds,  they  could  all  three  be  easily  accommo- 
dated. To  this  the  travellers  made  no  sort  of  objection  ; 
indeed,  they  were  too  much  accustomed  to  such  difficul- 
ties on  the  road  not  to  make  light  of  them ;  and  after 
having  seen  to  the  comforts  of  their  brutes,  they  withdrew 
together  to  their  apartment. 

The  Germans  soon  found  it  more  difficult  to  sleep  than 
they  had  anticipated.  The  little  foreigner,  fiu-from  being 
inclined  to  seek  his  bed,  went  prying  about  into  every 
comer  of  the  room,  looked  out  at  the  windows,  and 
opened  the  doors,  as  if  it  were  for,  the  mere  purpose  of 
shutting  them  again,  walked  to  and  fro  with  a  hasty  step, 
and  contrived  to  knock  about,  or  move  every  piece  of  fur- 
niture in  the  chamber.  Nor,  when  he  at  last  condescend- 
ed to  lie  down,  did  his  restlessness  cease ;  his  bed  creaked 
in  accompaniment  to  the  rustling  of  his  curtains,  which  he 
seemed  to  take  a  particular  delight  in  pulling  backwards 
and  forwards.  A  mischievous  child  could  not  have  been 
a  more  turesome  or  inconvenient  companion  to  the  sleepy 
Germans  than  their  vivacious  little  acquaintance. 

In  consequence  of  their  troubled  slumbers,  the  sun  was 
h  igh  when  they  awoke  the  next  morning.  The  Italian  had 
already  left  the  apartment,  and  our  two  friends  had  no 
time  to  lose  if  they  would  avoid  being  too  late  on  the  road. 
They  began  to  hope  their  doubtful  companion,  displeased 
at  their  dilatoriness,  had  loft  them  behind  ;  but  they  were 
soon  undeceived  by  finding  him  quietly  established  at  the 
ong  table  of  the  public  room,  where  they  had  sapped  the 


previous  evening,  and  on  whioh  the  bosteai  was  now  de- 
poiitmg  a  comfortable  morning  repast.  On  contem- 
plating the  meagre  fare  of  the  Italian,  but  too  much  in 
harmony  with  the  state  of  his  habiliments,  the  Germans 
were  prompted  by  their  good  nature  to  offer  him  a  shate 
of  their  own  breakfast,  which  he  joyfully  accepted ;  they 
bore  him,  doubtless,  no  small  grudge  for  his  wakefulness 
of  the  preceding  night,  but  they  contented  themselrcs 
with  the  determination  of  banishing  him  from  their  room 
for  the  future,  and  otherwise  treated  him  as  oordially  as 
before. 

They  proceeded  with  very  few  halts  through  the  whole 
of  a  long,  weary  day,  emerging  from  woods  merely  to  enter 
forests,  with  little  or  no  variety  ef  view,  and  were  bat 
seldom  cheered  by  the  sound  or  sight  of  human  habitation ; 
for  villages  in  those  parts  were  rare  and  &r  between. 
When  the  young  bookseller  had  sufficiently  expatiated  on 
the  excellencies  of  his  Dorothea,  on  the  poetry  of  their 
past  love,  and  their  bright  hopes  for  the  future,  and  when 
he  had  made  his  friends  admire  the  tobaooo  bag,  wrought 
in  pearls  by  her  fiur  hand,  expressly  for  his  present  trip, 
he  had  nothing  more  to  say ;  and  the  old  steward  had  not 
sufficient  breath  to  speak  and  ride  at  the  same  time,  so 
that  the  journey  would  have  been  dull  indeed  but  for  their 
associate  the  Italian.  He  now  talked  as  glibly  and  as 
unceasingly  as  might  have  been  expected  firom  the  vivacity 
of  his  temperament.  Contrary  to  most  men,  he  did  not 
entertain  his  listeners  about  himself,  and  his  immediate 
concerns ;  but  having  travelled  much,  as  it  appeared,  he  had 
no  end  of  the  most  diverting  anecdotes  to  telL  The  castle 
of  tho  neble,  the  palace  of  the  Prince,  or  the  common 
hostelry  of  the  town,  seemed  equally  &mi]iar  to  ^^"*,  and 
he  laid  the  scenes  of  his  stories  with  equal  pleasure  in 
either.  He  added  greatly  to  the  charm  of  these  recitals 
by  the  inconceivable  rapidity  of  articulation  and  gesture, 
the  quaint  grimaces,  and  broken  Gorman  with  which  the 
whole  was  delivered.  So  ludicrous  was  the  light  he 
threw  on  all  things,  and  so  comical  his  own  individuality, 
that  he  kept  his  companions  in  a  perpetual  roar  of 
laughter ;  what  alone  prevented  that  confidence  to  esta- 
blish itself  between  them,  which  is  generaUy  the  result  of 
merriment,  was  that  ever  and  anon  the  Italian  (and,  as  it 
seemed,  more  from  habit  than,  design)  assumed  in  his  man- 
ners something  lofty  and  mysterious,  which  oontrasted  so 
strangely  with  the  light  strain  of  the  moment,  that  it  in- 
spired the  Germans  with  strange  doubts  and  fears ;  and  the 
idea  of  the  supernatural  more  than  once  crossed  their 
simple  minds. 

Time  sped  swiftly  in  this  manner,  and  their  surprise,  as 
well  as  their  concern,  was  not  small,  when  they  suddenly 
became  aware  how  rapidly  the  sun  was  sinking  behind  the 
curtain  of  dark  firs  that  yet  surrounded  them.  Thoy 
knew,  by  experience,  that,  however  fine  an  autumnal  day 
in  their  country,  it  closed  in  suddenly  and  with  chill;  and 
they  new  dreaded  lest  darkness  and  the  cold  night  air 
would  overtake  them  in  tho  forest.  The  pull  had  been  a 
long  one  for  the  horses  of  the  Germans,  which  were  evi- 
dently getting  more  and  more  fatigued,  and  higged  in 
proportion  as  the  desire  of  theur  masters  increased  to 
hurry  them  forward.  But  it  was  not  thus  with  the  skele- 
ton charger  of  the  ItaUan.  Although  his  make  was  such 
as  to  facilitate  greatly  the  study  of  comparative  anatomy, 
had  his  master  chosen  to  devote  himself  to  it— ^nd  it 
seemed  likely  his  prorender  did  AQt  greatly  sireU  the 
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■*n>4»yhMiging  oTor  his  ihoniden-^thoiigh  his  action 

TO  tt  nUd  and  WMSoat^  as  his  ibim,  yet  lui  oounge 

Kesttdtowigment  witb  the  necessity  for  it.     With  % 

)n%,\uab^  troi,  noainla  amifflng  the  sir*  and  eyes  as 

tenaiona  and  aferaiige  wm  his  hdor's,  he  seemed  expressly 

omted&r  kis  uaa ;  and  as  he  graduatty  gained  upon  his 

wwpmionia,  the  whole  %pparttioD  gliding  through  the  dark 

In',  had  something  in  it,  to^them,  truly  fiuntastio.     The 

Gomaas,  on  their  sode,  epnrred  on  their  beasts  so  un- 

ipsnogly — for  they  Jby  no  means  relished  the  notion  of 

btiog  k(t  behind  in  the  forest — that  they  suooeeded-in 

jnaag  iam  jost  ai  the  point  wliere  a  dearing  had  been 

made,  and  emerging  into  better  light*  they  saw  him 

qmstiy  Barreying  the  prospect  from  the  top  of  his  saddle, 

vhflte  lie  aat  perohed  aomewhat  after  the  fashion  of  an 

^SL     fie  waa  evidently  waiting  for  them. 

'*  I  tidak,**  said  he,  as  soon  aa  they  eama  within  hear* 
mg,  "  it  is  time  ta  deoi^  on  oar  plans  for  the  erentog, 
for  it  ia  sapidly  adTanoing/' 

-^  Tosi  ore  right,**  said  the  old  toward,  who,  panting 
fatvathleas,  had  his  own  reasons,  howerer,  for  not 
any  <me  else  to  iak»  the  lead  on  this  ocoasian. 
^  liook  there  to  the  right ;  a  little  nearar  to  the  next 
wood  than  that  we  hare  jvst  left ;  do  yon  not  see  a  large 
fom-tilbe  buxkUag  t  It  is  an  inn ;  and,  though  one  of  a 
rhat  infocior  order,  no  doubt  we  shall  ftod  very  to» 
aceommodatio  for  the  night." 
"  It  ia  a  looely-loolungidBoe,'' said  the  foreigner,  aftsr 
*'****"'ff^  it  for  a  moment  in  silimoe,  "  and  aU  inns  an 
aot  safe  as  tines  go." 

'  *  it  aeena  to  be  m  a  Tory  dilapi4ited  state, "  added  the 
I  am  afraid  we  shall  get  but  veiy  poor 
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And,"  eositiniMd  the  Italian,  his  ^e  qniokly  glancing 
the  whole  procpaet,  and  finding  nowhere  the  trace  of 
miuUry  or  habitation,  eomept  the  miser&ble  dwel- 
wliieh  the  old  steward  had  pointed  oat  to  his  atten- 
tiott,  •'  I  eaanot  hdp  thmking  it  would  be  safer  to  con- 
Bvr  journey  a  fowmilee  forther,  than  to  put  up  ata 
of  so  T0I7  uniuTiting  and  sm^ioioBS  an  appear- 
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«' If  our  beasts  wsn  not  so  jaded,  I  should  partly  be  of 

said  the  bookseller. 
"Noosease.'"  interrupted  the  old  German.  ''It  is 
net  the  iist  time  I  hare  poased  here.  I  know  the  inn 
wen,  and  tiia  people  ^riio  keep  tt,-— the  woman  of  the 
kpoee  I  iBi;Te,  indeed,  been  aoqusinted  with  for  many  a 
ioBg  year.  Poor,  pretty  Mary  V*  ho  added  musingly. 
Thett  yoa  think  the  piaoe  quite  safe  f*  said  his  young 
"  If  it  were  not  far  that,  I  should  be  myself 
cf  opbiioa  to  take  ear  idumee  in  the  next  wood." 

"  A/p*  aaid  the  Italian ;  '*  though  if  there  be  danger  in 
Ae  hooae,  there  weidd  be  danger  in  the  forest ;  but  we 
Bsigfai  aasi^,  by  leaving  the  open  road,  give  them  the 
cfaaage  on  <Nir  moTcments." 

**  TeSk*  smd  the  steward,  '*  and  pass  the  night  uselessly 
ia  tha  apen  air.  Cone,  gentleSEieB,  I  tell  you  I  know  the 
boaae  and  the  peopja  well,  and  take  all  the  responsibility 
opott  mjwMf  and,  sparring  his  horse  forward,  he  was 
foUoved  by  hia  two  companions. 

ridden  on  aileiitly  for  more  time  than  they 
eoald  iBvresi^poaed  noeeasary  to  clear  the  space  between 
the  plasa  where  they  had  stood  and  the  lonely  house,  they 
priladiV  a*  tin  Tsry  noni««^  when  a  womuiuid  a  child, 


attracted  by  the  noise  of  the  hflrses'  hoofii,  appeared  at 
the  threshold.  This,  of  course,  put  an  end  toforther  dis- 
cussion }  but  the  trayellers  saw  at  a  glance,  tiiat  the 
building,  though  large,  was  m  bad  repair,  and  denoted 
either  great  misery  or  neglect. 

"  Ah  !  IB  it  you,  pretty  Mary  T  said  the  old  steward, 
greeting  cordially  the  squalid  female. 

This  exclamation  caused  the  other  two  to  gase  with 
more  curiosity  at  the  woman  who  stood  before  them  ^— 
there  was  little,  however,  to  justify  the  epithet  "  pretty," 
so  generously  granted  her  by  her  old  acquaintance.  Po-' 
Tcrty,  ill  health,  and  their  inyariable  concomitant,  filth, 
seemed  to  have  done  their  worst  for  her.  Her  sharp, 
thin  features,  pallid  yet  sallow  complexion,  and  wasted 
figure,  not  much  improved  by  the  dirty  habiliments  hang- 
ing loosely  around  it,  did  not  betray  even  the  past  exist- 
ence of  those  charms  to  which  their  companion  so  confi- 
dently alluded.  Her  eyes,  alone— -large,  black,  and 
lustroua-HQBight  have  been  a  redeeming  point  in  her  fiwe, 
'  had  not  the  dark,  heavy  shades  which  ill  health,  or  other 
causes,  had  drawn  beneath  them,  and  the  bold  yet  repul- 
sive expression  they  imparted  to  her  whole  countemmce, 
diminished  their  beauty.  The  child  was  a  foithful  copy 
of  herself ;  and  it  was  evident,  whatever  the  influence 
that  had  blasted  the  parent  tree,  it  had  likewise  wasted 
the  bud  before  its  opening. 

<*  Ton  come,  doubtless,"  said  she,  "terest  here  this 
night?  Will  you  please  to  alight,  gentlemen."  And, 
without  calling  any  other  assirtanoe,  she  offored,  herself^ 
to  hold  their  horses,  by  which  attention,  however,  her  old 
fiiend  the  steward  was  the  only  one  willing  to  profit*  Shft 
tried  to  throw  abold  coquetry  inher  manners,  evidentiymoro 
the  eflfoct  of  habit  than  of  her  pnsent  humour,  and  which 
would  even  have  impairod  loveliness,  had  she  possessed 
any  sharo  of  it.  She  now  invited  her  guests  to  enter  the 
public  [room,  bidding  the  child  to  show  them  the  way^ 
whilst  she  prepared  to  lead  the  horses  round  to  the  stables^ 

*'  It  is  strange, "  muttend  the  Italian,  as  he  gazed  after 
bar, '  *  strange  that  thero  are  no  ostlers,  or  help  of  any  kind 
to  be  seen." 

<' Poor  girl!"  mused  the  steward  aloud;  "her  husband 
has  not,  it  seems,  grown  moro  laborious  or  kind  with 
time.  I  daro  say  it  is  like  of  dd-Hthe  has  all  tiio  fog 
and  he  all  the  profit." 

The  boy  pointed  to  a  low  doer  to  the  left,  the  look  of 
which  was  too  high  for  him  to  readi ;  the  travellers  opened 
it,  and  entered  a  large  room  of  very  unpromisiug  ajqiear* 
anee.  The  small,  ilV*shaped  window  panes  wen  too  deeply 
encrusted  with  filth  to  allow  a  sight  of  what  thero  mig^ 
be  without;  the  benches  and  tables,  of  the  coarsest  de- 
scription, wero  broken,  and  so  indented  with  knives,  and 
here  and  thero  so  evidently  bunt  by  the  unsnuflbd  candles 
of  careless  night^watchers,  that  thero  could  be  little  doubt 
left  on  the  minds  of  the  lookers  on,  but  the  room  must 
often  have  been  the  scene  of  drunken  brawls  and  shames 
less  revelry.  Each  man  involuntarily  drew  his  treasuros 
nearer  to  him,  and  felt  chilled  by  the  want  of  comfort  and 
regularity  visible  everywhere  abont  them.  The  hostess 
had  hardly  entered  the  room  when  her  eye  was  attracted 
by  the  objects  her  guests  were  so  cautiously  guarding. 

"  Tou  are  heavily  laden,  sir,"  she  said,  addressing  the 
elder  traveller.  < '  The  Ck>unt  of  Bantsau  will  not  be  sorry 
when  he  sees  the  contents  of  your  portmanteau*  Every 
penny  of  it  due  by  this  time,  Til  wanant  you.' 
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"Very  llkdly,  pretty  Maiy,"  nnwrertd  the  steward; 
witboat  an  attempt  at  eroaion ;  "  bitt  let  us  not  Imsy  oitr- 
selTee  about  my  master's  afiairs;  let  us  tather  speak  of 
your  own,  my  good  girl.  Tott  look  fiigged'  and  ill,  and 
seem  to  have  all  the  work  yourself— youi*  husband,  doubt- 
less, is  as  laiy  and  dranken  as  ever  f'     ' 

The  woman  lo^ed  displeased,  and  out  short  the  eoUoquy 
by  the  usual  in^fuiries  wSMut  Irhat  they  would  %aat  ibr  sup- 
per; but  the  traTeUers  W)On  peroeiTed  tihese  questions 
weremeroly  for  TomTftsake,  and  that  they  wonld  be  ObKged 
to  pui  up  wHh  what^irer  their  hostess  had  ili  the  house, 
whioh  t^atr  AOl  muoh. 

**  We  seaMely  ezpeet  tnkveHers  -wo  hite  in  the  season, 
partieularfy  oil  Week  d^ys,  and  are,  therefore,  but  ill 
pMTidbd,"  Mtfdthe  hostess;  "we  haTO  no  meat  in  the 
hotttft^;  \mAW%  good  heersottp,  quite  wartn,  sau8agM,'and 
MmrtnMe  and  inatehpii*,  WiH  oontent  you,  I  wiU  soon 
piepaie  your  supper. 

'<  Wen,  if  you  hate  hotUng  better,  seme  its  thst,  and 
qviekly, "  repKed  the  steward,  who  had  taken  upon  himself 
the  otBee  of  spokesman  on  aU  such  oecanoni. 

**  I  thought  so,"  sighed  the  bookseller;  **  our  Are  wfH 
not  be  otet*  bright." 

<'  It  is  a  somewhat  out-of-the-wiiy  pfaioe  to  expect 
much,*  answered  Iftaxy's  friend  apologetieaUy,  considering 
himself  obliged  in  ooneoience  to  make  ibe  beet  of  erery- 
thing,  shiee  it  was  he  who  had  enticed  his  friends  to  put 
np  with'  snoh  wretched  iieeoitaihodatlon ;  a  fteUng  wiifeh 
enabled  him  to  conceal  Ids  «fwn  chargfai,  when,  after  in- 
tolerable delays,  the  promised  supper  appeared,  and  proved 
uneatable.  Tt  was  sorted  up  by  the  liostess  herself,  who 
tried,  but  in  tidn,  to  Teanimste  the  sphits  of  her  guestn. 
Her  Jests  ftll  eoMly  on  the  ear  of  the  disappointed  and 
hungry  eteward,  and  her  affectation  of  gh^h  coqnetty 
was  unheeded  by  the  yomig  German,  who  felt  incon- 
ceitably  lepulied  by  her  whole  appearance,  almost  shud- 
dering when  his  eye  aoeidentaly  met  hers.  The  Italian^ 
titacity  had  quite  ibrsaken  htm  sbce  he  bad  entered  the 
house,  but  his  eye  was  constantly  •resting  on  Bfisry's,  who 
by  no  means  shrank  from  its  keen  penetrating  expression. 
He  had  before  supper,  as  usual,  been  prowling  about  the 
premises,  and,  after  hscring  satlsflod  his  appetite  with  dry 
bread  and  a  cake  of  chocolate,  which  he  drew  from  his 
pocket,  he  again  became  restless.  Regardless  of  the 
jiostess^s  presence,  he  it)oe,  and  crossing  deliberately  the 
apartment,  was  about  to  open  a  door,  eridently  leaifing 
to  a  room  beyond ;  but  eearoely  was  his  hand  upon  the 
lock,  when  a  gruif  toloe  ttom  within  warned  him  away; 
he  oame  back,  silently  and  crest-fiillen,  to  the  table. 

'*  Thatrs  Petlsr  Stieber  by  the  toice,"  said  the  steward, 
looking  at  the  woman*  "  Ay,  pretty  Mary,  yon  might  haye 
done  better,  indeed ;  but  you  hate  had  your  own  way,  and 
I  am  not  the  only  one  who  has  been  torry  Ibr  you.** 

'<  I  am  saiisfted  wi&  tay  fiite,*  she  answered,  looking 
with  distrust  towa^  the  door  of  the  room  whence  the 
tokse  proceeded. — ^'^C^ime,  gentlemen,  do  you  widi  to 
retire?" 

"  Do  not  foiget  to  ask  her  for  two  rooms,'  whitperad 
the  booksdler  to  the  steward,  for  he  ihit  an  unconquerable 
reluctance  to  speak  to  the  woman  himtelf ;  "  remember 
last  night.** 

*'  True,"  said  the  other  iHth  a  sapient  nod  of  the  head, 
*'  I  had  nearly  forgotten;"  and,  whfist  he  was  exphdnfng 
his  wishes  to  "  pretty  Maiy,"  aft  he  oonUnaed  to  call  her. 


the  Italian  silently  ere]pt  out  of  the  room;  so  that  the 
party  was  obliged  to  wait  for  his  return  before  being  lighted 
up  stairs. 

When  \k6  camo  in  again,  hU  companions  immediately 
communicated  to  hun  the  determination  they  had  taken 
during  his  abson(^e,  lind  that  he  must  be  content  with 
occupying  a  teparate  chamber.  A  ^ile  passed  oTor  the 
stranger's  countenance: 

"  At  any  rate,  you  will  permit,  I  suppose,**  said  he, 
"  that  our  rooms  communicate  r^ 

**  Of  course,  of  course,*^  rd^lie^  the  steward,  bowing 
politely,  but  mentally  reiolthig  tl&ti  the  door  of  commur 
nication  should  be  bolted. 

Then-  hostess  now  taking  the  light,  prece^  them  up 
a  iar^,  old,  wooden  sf^drcfese,  from  wiiich  they  emerged 
upon  a  coTered  gallery  running  along  the  front  and  two 
wings  of  the  houte;  and  though  the  night  was  coming  on 
tery  dark,  they  could  perceive  that  the  view  was  on  a 
farm  yard.  They  passed  numerous  doors  and  windows  of 
chambers  giting  on  this  gallery,  Which  ettdentXy  bad  not 
been  in  mudh  request  of  htte,  for  the  dbors  were  half  un- 
hinged, and  every  nd#  and  then  swung  bacl^wards  and 
fbrwards  ta  the  whad,  now  rising  in  the  forest,  came 
WhieCIing  tfarotigh  the  lai'ge  desolate  Vullding.  llifary 
stopped  at  one  of  the  last  of  these  in  the  front  part  of  the 
Bkn;  it  seemed  in  bettisr  condition  than  fhe  rest,  and  Was 
prebM>ly  that  of  the  rooms  niost  in  use.  ^Her  key  soon 
opened  it,  sind  she  lighted  the  strangers  in.  The  apart- 
ment consisted  of  two  Uncomfortably  Urge  rooms,  wltK 
many  beds,  but  scanty  furhiture,  and  a  most  disagreeable 
snpembbndance  of  doors  and  windows.  6n  the  whole^  % 
more  gloomy  afblr  oould  not  easily  be  conceived.  It 
struck  chi!i  even  to  the  heart  of  the  steward;  but  the 
hostess  cut  short  the  expostulatiions  she  sawWvering  on 
the  old  man*s  lips,  by  assuring  him  these  were  her  very 
best  rooms,  and  Ae  hikd  none  other  ready  in  th6  house. 

"  WeR,"  said  he,  *'  as  they  are  not  very  gay,  and  our 
snpperwas  not  over  plentlftil,  we  reillly  want  something 
to  cheer  us  up — some  nibe  wann  evening  cup,  such  as 
you  on'ce  knew  how  to  prepare  so  well,  and  used  to  call 
my  night  cup,  you  pretty  rogue;  do  you  remember  1*  and 
the  liand  of  her  former  acquaintance  W(^ld  haVe  volun- 
teered  the  paternal  caress  of  other  days,  but  Mary  shrunk 
ftom  it  as  if  it  had  been  a  blow. 

"  I  win  bring  you  somethbg  over  which  to  sihoke  your 
pipesr  ftnd,  having  lij^ted  a  eoufAe  of  tidlow  candles  Chat 
were  on  the  table,  she  withdrew. 

The  bookseller  liad  Irtndfy  taken  charge  of  the  singu- 
larly etongated  package  that  excited  so  much  solicitude  in 
the  Italian's  breast,  whflst  tiie  latter  groaned  under  the 
weight  of  his  two  enormous  saddle  bags. 

**  It  is  very  light  for  so  long  a  thing,*  said  tho  book- 
seltor,  putting  Ml  burthen  on  the  table  as  he  spoke;  "  It 
was  a  mere  nothing  to  pop  it  under  my  Aim;  liert  goes 
what  is  heavier— that's  my  portmanteau."      '     "  < 

'*And  here  goes  whatli  as  heavy,''*  said  the 'steward, 
fbnowmg  hii  auunpl6  by  depositing  his  load  on  the  iMt, 
whilst  the  Itidian  pUed  hb  bags  by  the  dde. 

'« One  might  afanost  think,"  said  the  younger  German, 
"that  there  was  no  other  livbg  creature  in  the  houso 
but  this  dark-looking  woman.  I  never  skw  so  desobte  an 
Inn/ 

**  1  havo  my  reasons  for  b<$lieving  It  less  lonely  than 
you  hnagine/  replied  the  Italian.    ''If  tl)ere  was  no 
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meat  for  war  sapper^  t|i«re  was  m  timii^  vurol;  of  it 
for  others.  Who  these,  others  mty  be" — here  h<^  shrugged 
his  shoulders — '*  God  knows;  but  it  bodes  us  no  good.'* . 

'*  How  eune  yon  to  find  that  OMtr  ,remftrked  the  bQ9k- 
selkr. 

"Oh!  b^  the  merest  ^ccidtnt  in  the  world/' replied 
the  other.  "  I  happened  to  look  in  at  the  kitchen  win- 
dow, and  saw  two  stout  wenches  preparing  enough  meat 
for  ten  indiTiduals." 

**  Were  7«u  seen  T  ask^  his  interrogator. 

"I  think  not,"  he  quioklj  answered,  "  but  the  maids 
exchanged  such  glances  of  inteUigence  that  I  should  not 
be  surprised  if  I  was." 

"  Tl^fese  people  haTe  cert^nl/  come  down  in  the  world 
since  l!  was  l^st  here,'*  ssiid  the  steward,  "but  I  did  not 
expect  to  4nd  it  so  poor  a  place^  or  I  should—** 

The  words  died  oil  his  lips,  for  Maiy  ns-entejred, 
bringing  in  what  he  had  desjred.  She  looked  se?erely  i^t 
the  Italian. 

"  You  had  not  a  yeij  good  meal  of  it,"  said  she,  ad- 
dressing him  in  a  somewhat  marked  manner*  ."lor  al- 
though we  had  better  provisions  about  the  place  than  I 
could  afford  to  giye  you,  I  was  obliged  to  r^senne  them 
for  the  &nn.boys,  whom  I  expect  every  momoit  from  the 
fields;  for  you  know,"  adided  she,  tmning  to  the.  stew- 
ard, "iarmiqg  is  our  chief  oocfxpatioA»  and  the  Inn  is 
merely  ayMcovdary  branch  of  industiy.  Of  course  I  could 
not  think  9f  deranging  the  po<fr  people's  usual  xepas^  aller 
a  hatd  days  work,  for  chance  Tisitorsf  and*  with  any- 
thing but  a^endiy  smile,  she  withdrew^ 

"  You  have  been  seen."  observed  the  booksellei:  to  the 
Italian,  with  a  somewhat  ci«st-Wsn  air. 

"  She  providfiff  well  for  her  people,"  ri^plied  the  Ita- 
lian; "  I  think  few  farm  boys  arc  better  tce«tcd.  Iv^h 
we  were  well  out  of, this  place;  I  disliked, it  frmo,  the  very 
first,  and  everythifig  f  inpe  haji  added  to  jnj  snspioiiMMi.* 

"  I  cannot  bripg.  xpjself  to  think  these  js  any  harm 
about  it,*^  said  Jhe  steward,  "  I  have  known  pretty  Mary 
so  lon^.  Tru^  neither  she,  nor  her  circumstances  seem 
improved  of  lato«  b«t  g^et  J  cannot  share  your  dpi<btSp'* 

"  Whence  dates  your  aoquain^noe  V  interrupted  the 
Italian^  jmtting  bi^^k  with,  his  hand  the  proffci^  draught 
which  the  jounigCrermaa  was  tendering  him^and  Axing  hia 
quick  eager  glance  upon  the  steward  whilst  he  replied;-* 

"  It  is  a  long  story  to  tell,  but  if  it  amuses  you  to  tisten 
to  it  over  jour  ^Uss»  I  am  quite  ready  to  give  it  you." 

"  Under  the  present  circumstances,  nothing  eaa  hava 
more  interest  for  us  Uvnq  an  aopount  of  this  w<^man. 
Pray  begin— we  are  all  ear/ 

The  bookseller  had  by  thia  time  opened  the  pearl  to^ 
bacco  bag  his  Dorothea  had  wrought  for  him,  ai¥l  having 
drawn  from  his  pocket  his  travelling  pipe,  he  prepared  to 
soothehis  growing  aloons^  and  possibly  the  tediousness  of 
the  tale^  with  the  delight  of  the  sopori&rous  herb,  an^ 
echoed  the  wish  of  his  neighbour. 

V.(t  i*  many. years  back— I  should  think  about  fifteen,'' 
beg^  thft  steward,  * '  when  I  first  saw  prett;y  Maigr.  You 
both  smile,  and  shake  your  heads,  at  the  epithet  which, 
from  hal)it4  I  still  apply  to  her.  *  She  is  faded  noW|  and 
yon  cannot  possibly  imagine  how  truly  she  once  deserved 
it  Ay,  ay,  I  remember  her  well»  with  her  bright  eyes 
and  rosy  cheeks,  white  teeth  and  merry  laugh,  there  wm 
not  a  conelier  or  more  buxom  lasqy  in  the  whole  viUage. 
She  lik^  to  be  told  she  was  pretty— and  where's  the 


hann?    I,  for  my  put*  have  always  thought  her  more 
giddy  and  foolish,  bpt  less  guilty  than  others  have  done. — * ' 

".  Perhaps  you  may  h^^ye  been  under  the  influenoe  of 
the  bright  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks  you  have  just  described,'' 
said  the  Italian,  with  a  sly  look. 

*'  Sir,  I  was  an  old  maa  and  the  father  of  a  fiunUy," 
gr^yely  replied  the  steward,  'Vand  tbecofore  could  take  in 
Maij  only  the  most  fatherly  interest.  3he.was  bom  not 
far  from  the  Castle  of  RanUan»  ,ajid  her  parents,  who 
were  poor  hibourers*  sent  1^,  eariy  to  service  in  the  little 
ina  of  our  vilUige.  Well  do  I  remember  the  sensation 
she  created  on  her  airival.  Nothing  wiis  knxd  of  but  her 
bei^uty,  la  less  than  a  week.she  ehtaviad  iwiversitUy  the 
cognomen  by  which  I  call  her,  and  which  she  has.  k^  to 
this  day  in  our  village ;  in  a  OQuple  of  weeks  mens  the 
matrons  of  the  phice  dechu^ed  her  to  be  a  saooy,  fiippant 
gjrU  whose  acqu^tance  they  forhMe  their  4a«^8^iters»  and 
prayed  their  sons  to  avoid.  I,  myself^  aaw  no  harm 
whatever  about  the  girl-»-sbe  was  merry  and  free  in  her 
manners  to  be  sure^  but  she  would  hand  an  old  manlike 
me  his  can  of  beer  with  as  good  a  giaest.  and  wioniog  a 
smile,  as  if  I  had  been  the  friskiest  lad  in  the  village.  I 
must  tell  you  that  from  Rantzau  to  the  vi^age  it  is  a  mem 
walk,  and  one  which  I  was  in  the  bahit  of  taking  aUnost 
eveiy  evening,  for  the  space  of  many  years.  This  walk 
always  brought  me  to  the  neat,  tidy  little  ina»  kept  by 
my  friend  the  post^naster,  wh^re  I  regularly  vofiked  jaj 
pipe,  and  sipped  my  beer,  in  company  with  a  few  oU  tried 
friends,  reading  our  newspaper,  talking  over  the  politics  of 
the  d»j,  and  discussing  the  then  scandals  of  our  village, 
and  those  of  our  youth.  A  pLsiwmti  time  we  had  of  i^^ 
but,  lack-arday,  our  xanks^are  thinned  sinoe  thenp— *-«hl 
where  was  I  ?  Pretty  Mary  itad  not  long  been  in  the 
inn  as  chief  maid^— my  old  friend  the  post-master  was 
dead,  and  his  eon,  4k  Ud  I  had  dandled  op  mj  koee,  had 
succeeded  to  the  businea,  for  his  old  mother  knew  no 
mere  about  it  than  the  cuckoo.  It  was  as  neat  an  esta- 
blishment as  a  man  need  to  have;  a  snug  inn  it  was^- 
with  well-filled  cellars— five  post-horses  in  the  stable—* 
few  postillions,  who  served  as  fiunn-hogrs  at  the  s«me  time. 
In  shorty  nothing  could  be  more  complete.  I  must  not 
fbiigct  to  add  that  he  likewise  kept  our  only  post-office. 
He  was  a  good-looking,  good-natured,  obltgiag  fellow  as 
ever  lived«  l^ay  be  he  had  one  or  t?ro  little  follies,  such 
as  letting  his  moustachios  grow,  and  wearing  a  green  coat 
Uke  my  lord's  chcuuur,  and  that,  too,  after  I  had  wanted 
him  lyainst  such  apishness;  but,  en  the  whole,  he  was  a 
good  boy,  and  I  loved  him  we^,,  bpth  for  his  father's  Kike 
and  his.  own.  I  sooa  saw  how  matters  stood  between  him 
and  Mary*  Ay,  had  she  chosen  it>  she  might  have  heen 
the  honest,  happy  wife  of  as  thriving  a  lad  as  any  we  have 
in  our  parts.  JSot  that  Mary  begrudged  him  her  smiles 
or  her  soft  looks,  but  at  the  bottom  she. loved  another. 
The  thing  passed  thus — ^the  post^maater's  old  mother, 
who. had  been  very,  strict  in  her  day— God  assoilsie  her— 
Here  goes  to  her  memoiy,  gentlemen!"  So  saying,  the 
honest  old  steward  emptied  his  glass,  which  had  stood  for 
some  time  uotasted  before  hui« 

"  Well,  she  would  not  hear  of  Jthe  matdv  wid  wished  to 
turn  pretty  Macy  out  of  the  house^  saying  she  was  over 
light  for  the  like  of  her  sen,  and  that  if  his  wife  were  poor 
she  should,  at  least,  be  honest.  The  boy  did  not  believe 
her,  and  would  have  married  Mary  for  all  that,  bein^ 
much  of  my  opinioni  that  she  had  too  many  admlreil 
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among  the  men  to  hare  the  goodwill  of  the  women.  The 
girl  had  consented,  and  the  wedding  wag  to  take  place  rery 
thortl/,  when  a  conrenation  ho  ateidentally  orerheard  in 
his  own  stables  prored  to  him,  that,  had  he  concluded  the 
affitir,  he  would  have  been  greatly  duped,  and  that  if  it 
were  any  one's  duty  to  repair  the  poor  maiden's  honour  he 
certainly  was  not  the  person  on  whom  this  duty  ought  to 
•deTolre.  The  truth  is,  my  good  friends,  her  true  affec- 
tion was  given  to  a  squinting,  red-haired  postUlion,  by 
name  Peter  Stieber.  He  was  as  ilUfaroured,  and  as  ill- 
behared  a  man  as  erer  I  happened  to  see — ^rery  much 
addicted  to  drink  and  profligate  habits,  and  the  little  we 
knew  of  him — ^fer  he  was  net  of  our  village,  but  came 
from  a  distant  part  of  the  country — ^made  us  dislike  him 
every  day  more  and  more.  Not  so  Mary.  Her  whole 
lieart,  it  would  seem,  was  bound  np  in  this  man,  at  least 
BO  her  after  behaviour  would  lead  one  to  believe.  The 
postmaster,  who  had  already  often  thought  of  dismissing 
him  for  lUs  dissolute  habita  and  frequent  and  unaccount- 
able absences,  now  hesitated  no  longer,  and  unceremoni- 
ously disturbing  the  Ute^aMU  he  had  so  opportunely 
overiieard,  he  turned  out  Peter  Stieber  that  very  hour. 
But  he  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  do  the  same  by 
pretty  Mary,  however  cruelly  she  had  deceived  him ;  for  he 
well  knew  such  proceeding  would  at  once  complete  her  ruin 
in  the  village,  that  her  many  rivals  would  greatly  joy  in  her 
shame,  and  repay  her  former  scornful  and  sneering  man* 
ner  to  them  with  every  bitter  insult  they  could  think  of. 
His  goodness  of  heart  triumphed,  and  so  he  left  pretty 
Mary  without  a  word  of  reproach ;  but  the  ensuing  week 
found  a  gentle,  prudent  girl  of  the  neighbourhood  invested 
with  all  the  honours  of  postmistress  at  the  quiet,  little 
Inn.  Greaty  doubtless,  was  Mary's  disappointment ;  and 
whether  her  proud  spirit  could  not  brook  to  obey  where 
she  once  thought  to  command,  or  whether  it  was  that  the 
young  wife  was  not  without  her  Jealousies  about  Mary 
and  made  her  unoomfortable,  or,  it  may  be  from  some 
other  cause,  Mary  soon  after  left  the  Inn,  and  removed 
to  another  in  a  neighbouring  town.  Aflhun  often  brought 
me  to  her  new  residence.  Here,  although  her  beauty 
was  still  an  object  of  remark,  it  did  not  excite  the  same 
heart-burnings  and  jealousies  which  it  had  occasioned  in 
our  village;  and  for  a  very  simple  reason.  She  no 
longer  noticed  the  young  men  of  the  placo,  having  evi- 
dently given  up  all  hopes  of  an  honourable  establishment, 
and  kept  all  her  coquetries  for  chance  travellers  who  put 
up  at  her  master's  house.  It  went  on  very  well  for  a  time 
but  some  of  the  better  sort  of  visitors  complained  of  her 
boldness  and  obtrusiveness,  and  her  irregularities  at  last 
became  such  and  so  glaring  that  the  innkeeper  put  her 
out  of  doors. 

"  Pretty  Mary,  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  yean, 
experienced  precisely  the  same  fate  in  several  of  the  better 
hostelries  of  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages,  and 
disappeared  all  of  a  sudden  from  that  part  of  the  countiy. 
The  poor  girl  had  so  lost  herself,  that  none  even  of  her 
past  admirers  thought  It  worth  while  to  inquire  into  the 
matter.  I  waa  one  of  those  who,  I  believe,  pitied  her 
most  sincerely.  I  must  tell  you  that  from  the  moment  of 
his  dismissal  by  the  Postmaster,  Peter  Stieber  had  never 
been  seen  nor  heard  of  more.  Now,  putting  that  together 
with  the  complaints  all  Mary's  successive  masters  made  of 
her,  namely,  that  she  was  constantly  absenting  herself 
without  beisg  AblOi  or  wiUing«  to  aooount  for  it  in  any. 


way,  and  the  great  myttety  in  which  the  tried  to  envelope 
these  absences — all  this,  I  say,  led  me  to  conclude  that 
Peter  Stieber  was  not  fiu*  off,  that  he  still  exercised  an 
undue  influenoe  over  poor  Mary,  and  was  the  cause  of 
many  of  her  follies ;  nor  was  I  fiir  wrong,  as  you  will 
soon  perceive.  A  few 'years  after  pretty  Mary's  singular 
disappearance,  the  affairs  of  my  Lord  the  Count  of  Rant- 
lau  brought  me  this  way ;  and  what  was  my  surprise  to 
And  her  the  wedded  wife  of  Peter  Stieber,  and  mistress  of 
a  large  and  comfortable  inn.  I  could  not  help  suspecting 
Mary's  beauty  had  somewhat  contributed  to  the  comforts 
I  saw  around  them.  That  she  Was  not  quite  reformed 
several  ciroumstaaoes  led  me  to  believe;  and  althoagh 
Peter  Stieber  was  more  active  than  I  had  known  him,  I 
could  easily  perceive  that  he  made  a  brutal  husband,  and 
a  drunken,  disobliging  host ;  but  Mary,  poor  soul,  in  spite 
of  all  her  levity,  seemed  devotedly  attached  to  him. 
Besides,  she  received  me  with  so  frank  and  cerdial  a 
welcome  .that  I  could  not  have  harboured  an  unkind 
thought  of  her,  nor  did  I  choose  to  dwell  too  much  upen 
her  past  existence." 

"  Have  you  performed  this  Journey  often?"  inquired 
the  bookseller. 

"  Never  from  that  day  to  this,'*  answered  the  steward ; 
"  and  sad  is  the  change  that  has  taken  place  since  then, 
both  in  the  people  and  the  objects  around  them.  Pretty 
Mary's  friendly  smiles  have  disappeared  with  her  beauty, 
and  the  whole  concern  seems  to  have  gone  to  ruin.  I 
dare  say  all  this  has  been  effscted  by  Peter  Stieber  s  evil 
propensities,  and  that  sorrow  and  suffering  have  made  of 
the  poor  girl  what  she  now  is." 

"  Did  you  sleep  here  on  that  occasion  f*  again  inter- 
rupted the  bookseller. 

'*  Ay,  that  did  I,  and  spent  a  part  of  the  next  day  here 
into  the  bargain,  although  the  Count  was  anxioisly 
expecting  his  monies-^or  I  was  bent  on  precisely  the 

same  errand  as  that  which  now  takeame  to  F ,  but  it 

was  a  gay  time  in  this  part  of  the  country— it  being 
Kirmess— and  the  Inn  so  crowded  I  could  not  hare  a 
private  ohamber  for  love  or  money,  and  was  obliged  to 
spend  the  night  in  the  public  room  with  numbers  of  other 
people,  and  they  drank,  and  sang,  and  made  themselyea 
so  merry,  that  I  could  not  close  my  eyes  all  night.  But 
still  I  left  the  place  with  regret,  and  little  dreamed  1 
should  ever  find  it  so  altered.** 

"  How  comes  the  woman  by  so  accurate  a  knowledge 
of  your  journey  and  its  object  V  still  persisted  the  in- 
quisitive bookseller,  shaking  the  ashes  out  of  his  expiring 
pipe,  whilst  the  Italian  contmued  to  listen  in  silence,  his 
large  bright  eyes  gradually  faicreasing  in  size  and  lustre  as 
the  steward's  story  came  to  a  close,  and  evidently  sharing 
the  young  German's  curiosity. 

*'  Why,  Mary  was  bom  on  the  estate  of  the  Count,  and 
of  course  knows  well  the  time  at  which  we  collect  the 
rents, — knows,  too,  pretty  well  to  what  they  amount,  and 
did  not  fail,  whilst  at  tho  inn  of  our  village,  to  pick  up 
some  information  about  cwr  affkirs."  Here  the  honest 
steward,  having  given  due  emphasis  to  the  significant 
plural,  drew  himself  up  with  a  great  air  of  dignity  and 
self-importanoe,  looking  from  one  face  to  another  to  enjoy 
the  effect  it  should  have  produced.  But  he  was  disap- 
pointed; the  bookseller*  s  countenance  expressed  nothing 
but  perplexity  and  care,  whilst  tho  foreigner  seemed  lost 
m  abstraction. 
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**  WhAi  OQ  6feHh  makes  yon  look  lo  moody,  eomradef ' 

Bud  tiie  did  man,  addressing  his  coimtryman.     *'  Is  it  the 

redtal  of  pretty  Maiy'v  misfortimes,  or  this  evenuig'B 

vretchfid  aocommodatioED  ?"     "I  waa  reflecting/'  an- 

sverad  the  bookseller,  ' '  on  the  yery  had  character  which, 

from  your  own  account^  it  would  seem  the  people  of  this 

hoQSd  deserredly  eiyoy,  and  how  far  it  may  he  likely  to 

affect  OS  on  the  present  occasion.     The  woman  knows  of 

a  large  nun  being  In  the  house,  and  there  is  no  kirmess. 

I  can  tell  you*  however,  much  your  Yivid  recollection  of 

her  onoero^  cheeks  and  warm  smiles  may  reassure  you, 

U  win  hare  seen  nothing  of  either,  feel  anything  but  com- 

offtsd  by  the  story  of  her  past  life." 

'*  It  is  strange,"  replied  the  steward,  '*  I  cannot  take 


that  Tiew  of  the  case;  and  you,  Sir,"  added  he,  turning 
to  the  Italian,  **  a  woman  may  be  light  and  not  crimmal 
—Eh?" 

'*  In  my  wanderings  through  the  world,  I  haye  often 
found  the  one  thing  led  to  the  other,"  replied  the  Italian 
with  a  smile  that  seemed  but  little  in  harmony  with  the 
subject  in  discussion  and  the  words  he  uttered;  "  and  if 
you,  indeed,  wish  to  know  my  candid  opinion,  which,  after 
all,  may  not  be  useless  to  you,  I  think  you  had  better 
frame  your  minds  to  that  which  will  certainly  take  place: 
I  mean  a  night  attack,  for  which,  howerer,  gentlemen,  if 
I  understood  you  aright,  during  the  course  of  our  short 
acquaintance,  you  are  both  fully  prepared. " 

{Toh^  Continued. ) 
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Tex  Battle  of  life  is  the  fourth  of  Mr.  Dickens's  annual 
publications.     The  Christmas  Carol,  the  first  and   the 
best,  has  reached  only  a  tenth  edition.    The  Chimes  was 
sold  to  be  tnferior  to  its  predecessor,  and  is  up  to  the 
twelfth  edition.     The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  had   the 
worst  diaraeter  of  the  three,  and  has,  therefore,  attained 
its  twenty-second  edition.     The  fiusts  merely  show  that 
book-boyers  and  reviewers  do  not  always  entertain  similar 
opinions.     The  latter  class  pretty  generally  asserted  that 
Mr.  Difikens  was  lirtng — so  iar  as  his  Annuals  were  con- 
cerned— on  his  character — eating  into  his  acquired  lite- 
my  capital,  while  the  former  have  taken  care  thai  he 
shoidd  lire  upon  his  editions.    No  book  of  the  past,  or 
many  prerions  issues,  has  been  so  suecessftd  as  the 
Cridet.     The  author  of  Waverlcy  never  got4>1f  twenty- 
two  editfons  of  any  of  Us  works  in  twelre  months^-or 
two  editions,  on  an  arerage,  per  month.    On  the  ratio  of 
iaerease  in  the  prerions  publications,  the  Battle  of  Life 
wtB  f«i  into  forty-four  editions;  and,  ss  one-half  of  our 
raiders  cannot  reasonably  expect  their  copies  before  the 
month  of  June,  we  may  tell  them  its  story  in  a  few  sen- 
tences.    The  little  Tolume  opens  with  meditations   on 
a  battle-field,  quite  in  Mr.  Dickens*s  style;  and,  as  they 
are  appSeable  to  any  other  battle-field  whaterer,  and  very 
sensUe  observations,  we  quote  them: — 

"  Once  upon  a  time,  it  matters  little  when,  and  in  stal- 
waat  England,  it  matters  little  where,  a  fierce  battle  was 
fing^  It  was  foFQgfat  upon  a  long  summer  day,  when 
the  wsfTDg  grass  was  green.  Many  a  wild  flower,  formed 
by  the  Almighty  hand  to  be  a  perfumed  goblet  for  the 
dew,  felt  its  enamelled  cup  fill  high  with  blood  that  day, 
sad,  shrinking,  drop^ied.  Many  an  insect,  deriving  its 
ddieato  cokmr  from  harmless  leaves  and  herbs,  was 
stained  anew  that  day  by  dying  man,  and  marked  its 
fiigiitened  way  with  an  unnatural  track.  The  painted 
butteiily  took  blood  into  the  air  upon  the  edges  of  its 
wings.  The  stream  ran  red.  The  trodden  ground  be- 
came A  quagmire,  whence,  from  sullen  pools,  collected  in 
the  prints  (^  human  feet  and  horses'  hoofs,  the  one  pre- 
raihng  fane  still  lowered  and  glimmered  at  the  sun. 
Heaven  keep  ns  horn  a  knowledge  of  the  sights  the  moon 
behdd  «poa  that  field,  wben,  cossing  up  above  the  black 
Hm  ef  distant  rising-ground,  softened  and  blurred  at  the 
edgs  by  trees,  she  rose  into  the  sky  and  looked  upon  the 
pIsuB,  strewn  witii  upturned  &ces  that  had  once  at  mothers' 
bmsCs  soi^fit  mothers'  eyes,  or  slumbered  happily.  Hca- 
veafaeepns  6«m  a  knowledgecf  the  seeretswhupered  after- 
waids  upon  the  tainted  wind  that  blew  across  the  scene  of 


that  day*  s  work,  and  that  night' s  deathandsufEsriag!  Many 
a  lonely  moon  was  bright  upon  the  battle  ground,  and  many 
a  star  kept  mournful  watch  upon  it,  and  many  a  wind 
from  every  quarter  of  the  earth  blew  over  it,  before  the 
traces  of  the  fight  were  worn  away.  They  lurked  and 
lingered  for  a  long  time,  but  survived  in  little  things,  for 
Nature,  far  above  the  evil  passions  of  men,  soon  re- 
covered her  serenity,  and  smiled  upon  the  guUty  battle- 
ground as  she  had  done  before,  when  it  was  innocent. 
The  larks  sang  high  above  it,  the  swallows  skimmed  and 
dipped,  and  flitted  to  and  fro,  the  shadows  of  the  flying 
clouds  pursued  each  other  swiftly,  over  grass,  and  com, 
and  turnip  field,  and  wood,  and  over  roof  and  church- 
spire,  in  the  nestling  town,  among  the  trees,  away  into 
the  brigbtt  distance  on  the  borders  of  the  sky  and  earth, 
where  the  red  sunsets  faded.  Crops  were  sown  and 
grow  up,  and  were  gathered  in ;  the  stream  that  had 
been  crimsoned  turned  a  watermill ;  men  whistled  at 
the  plough ;  gleaners  and  haymakers  were  seen  in  quiet 
groups  at  work  ;  sheep  and  oxen  pastured ;  boys  whooped 
and  called,  in  fields,  to  scare  away  the  birds ;  smoke  rose 
from  cottage  chimneys  ;  Sabbath  bells  rang  peacefully ; 
old  people  lived  and  died ;  tho  timid  creatures  of  the 
field,  and  simple  flowers  of  the  bush  and  garden,  grew 
and  withered  in  their  destined  turns  ;^-and  all  upon  the 
fierce  and  bloody  battle-ground,  where  thousands  upon 
thousands  had  been  killed  in  the  great  fight.  But  there 
were  deep  green  patches  in  the  growing  com,  at  first, 
that  people  looked  at  awftiUy.  Tear  aflter  year  they  re- 
appeared ;  and  it  was  known,  that,  undemeath  those  fer^ 
tile  spots,  heaps  of  men  and  horses  lay  buried,  indis^ 
eriminately,  enriching  the  ground.  The  husbandmen 
who  ploughed  those  places  shrank  from  the  great  worms 
abounding  there ;  and  the  sheaves  they  yielded  were, 
for  many  a  long  year,  called  the  Battle  Sheaves, 
and  set  apart;  and  no  one  ever  knew  a  Battle  Sheaf 
to  be  among  the  last  load  at  a  Ilarvest  Home.  For 
a  long  time,  every  furrow  that  was  tnmed  revealed 
some  fragments  of  the  fight.  For  a  long  time,  there 
were  wounded  trees  upon  the  battle-ground,  and  scraps 
of  hacked  and  broken  fence  and  imll,  where  deadly 
B^i^^gi^  1^  l>^i^  made  ;  and  trampled  parts  where  not 
a  bliuie  would  grow.  For  a  long  time,  no  village  gbl  would 
dress  her  hair  or  bosom  with  the  sweetest  fiower  from 
that  field  of  death ;  and  after  many  a  year  had  come  ahd 
gone,  the  berries  growing  there  were  still  believed  to  leave 
too  deep  a  stain  upon  the  hand  that  plucked  them.  The 
seasons  in  then*  course,  however,  though  they  passed  as 
lightly  as  the  summer  clouds  themselves,  obliterated,  in 
the  lapse  of  time,  even  these  remains  of  the  old  conflict ; 
and  wore  away  much  legendary  traces  of  it  as  the  neigh- 
bouring people  carried  in  their  minds,  until  they  dwindled 
into  old  wives'  tales,  dimly  remembered  round  the  winter 
fire,  and  waning  every  year.  Where  the  wild  fiowers  and 
berries  had  so  long  remained  upon  the  stem  untouched 
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gardens  aroM,  and  bowet  vere  \ault,  and  ehUdrai  pUftd 
at  l>attlea  on  the  turf.  The  wounded  tree*  had  long  ago 
modo  Chriatmas  log*,  and  blaiod  and  roarod  away.  The 
deep  green  patches  were  no  greentr  now  than  the  memory 
of  those  who  Uy  in  dust  below.  The  pUnigbBhare  still 
turned  up,  from  time  to  time,  some  rusty  bits  of  metal ; 
but  it  was  bard  to  say  what  use  they  had  ever  serredy  and 
those  who  found  them  wondered  and  disputed.  An  old 
dinted  corslet  and  a  hehnot  had  been  hanging  in  the  cburoh 
■0  long«  that  the  same  weak  half-blind  old  man,  who 
tried  in  vain  to  make  them  out  »bo?e  tlie  whitewashed 
arch,  had  marvelled  at  thera  as  a  baby/' 

The  batile-AeU  has  no  oonnezion  wbaitever  with  the  sub. 
ject,  except  that,  in  years  long  subsequent  to  the  Ught^ 
a  TiOage  was  built  there ;  knd  in  the  Tillage  Doctor 
Jeddlar  dwelt  with  his  daughteri»  Grace  and  Harion  ;  his 
ward,  Mr.  Alfred  Heathfield ;  and  two  servants,  Mr- 
Britain  and  *'  Olemeney."  Dr.  Jeddler's  peculiarity  was* 
that  he  thought  life  a  kind  ef  ''jokct^a  "great  farce," 
an  opinion  from  which  tiie  young  huBes  and  the  ward  very 
sensibly  dissented.  The  tale  opens  with  a  breakfast  in 
the  orchard,  on  the  morning  when  Dr.  Jeddler  is  to  de 
liver  over  such  papers  and  property  as  belong  to  Mr^ 
Alfred  Heathfield  at  his  majority,  and  the  young  gentle* 
man  is  to  commence  Ms,  three  yean^  travels.  Messrs. 
Snitchey  and  Craggs  being  tlie  Doctor*8  attorneys,  are  of 
course  invited  to  the  breakfast  on  the  grass ;  and.  before 
the  papers  are  ail  •  signed,  sealed,  and  deKvered,  the 
reader  will  discover  that  1^.  Heathfield  and  Mlsn  Marion 
Jeddler  are  upon  peculiarly  intinuite  terms ;  and  tliat  n^ 
tho  expiry  of  three  years,  on  tlie  return  of  Mr.  Heath. 
fieU^  there  witt  be  another  pleasant  meeting  In  the  old 
orchard.  Messrs.  Snitchey  and  Craggs — attomies  though 
they  b<; — ^are  enabled  to  discover  this  part  of  the  trans- 
action, but  they  hand  over  the  papenk  The  eoaoh  comes 
up  too  soon^  as  usual  in  all  such  cases,'  and  Mr.  Heath- 
fleU  having  consigned  Marion  to  the  especial  care  of 
"  Grace,"  goes  forth  into  the  world  on  the  top  of  the 
stage.  Tears  pass  away  on  the  battle-fiehiy  mid  another 
chsvaoter  is  introduced  into  the  tale,  in  a  passage  which 
we  quote,  as  the  best  in  the  book  :— 

"  Snitchey  and  Craggs  had  a  snug  little  office  on  the 
old  Battle  Ground,  where  they  drove  a  snug  little  busi- 
nesSa  Aiid  fought  a  great  many  small  pitched  battles  for  a 
great  many  contending  parties.  Though  it  oould  hardly 
be  said  of  these  conflicts  that  they  were  running  flghta-^ 
for  in  truth  they  generally  prooeeded  at  a  snail's  pace—- 
the  part  the  Firm  had  in  them  came  so  far  within  that 
general  denonunation,  that  now  they  took  a  shot  at  this 
Plaintifif,  and  now  aimed  a  ohop  at  that  Defendant,  now 
made  a  heavy  charge  at  an  estate  in  Chancery,  and  now 
had  some  light  skirmishing  among  an  inegnlsr  body  of 
small  debtors.  Just  as  the  occasion  served,  and  the  enemy 
haj^ned  to  present  himself.  The  GauUe  was  an  im- 
portant and  profitable  feature  in  some  of  their  fields,  as 
well  as  in  fields  of  greater  renown ;  and  in  most  of  the 
actions  wherein  they  showed  their  generalship,  it  was 
afterwards  observed  by  the  combatants  that  they  had  hod 
great  diJQ^ulty  in  making  each  other  out^  or  in  knowing 
with  any  degree  of  distinctness  what  they  were  about,  in 
oonsequenoe  of  the  vast  amount  <tf  smoke  by  wiiioh  th^y 
were  surrounded. 

"  The  offices  of  Messrs  Snitchey  and  Craggs  stood  oon- 
venient  with  an  open  door,  down  two  smooth  steps  in  the 
market  place :  so  that  any  angry  fiirmer  inclining  towards 
hot  water,  might  tumble  into  it  at  once.  Their  special 
oouocU-c^mber  and  hall  of  conference  was  an  okl  back 
room  up  stairs,  with  a  low  dark  ceiling,  which  seemed  to 
be  knitting  its  brows  gloomily  in  t^  consideration  of 
tangled  points  of  law.  It  was  furnished  with  some  high- 
backed  leathern  chairs,  garnished  with  great  goggle-eyed 
hnvsa  naiU,  of  whiohy  ^Toiy  bere  and  there,  tw«  or  three 


had  fallen  out ;  or  had  bsen  piekadout,  pvhapm  1^.  the 
wandering  thumbs  and  forefingers  of  bewildsrad  cliebi/i. 
There  was  a  framed  print  of  a  great  judge  in  it*  every  cari 
in  whose  dreadful  w^  had  made  a  man's  hair  stand  on 
end.  Bales  of  papers  filled  the  dusty  closets,  shelves  and 
tables  ;  andnmnd  the  wainsooat  tliere  weire  tieraofbexes, 
padlocked  and  fireproof,  with  people's  names  painted  out* 
side,  wlueh  anxious  visitors  mlt  themselves,  by  a  eruel 
enchantment,  obliged  to  spcU  baekwards  and  forwards,  ood 
to  make  anagrams  oi^  whHa  they  sat,  sewing -tg  listen  to 
Snitchey  and  Craggs,  without  oomppsehendiaig  ona  word 
ofwhat  they  said.        •  •  •  •  • 

' '  In  this  office,  nevertheless,  Snitchey  and  Ciagga  made  - 
honey  for  iheir  several  hives.  Heie,  sometiwes,  tboy 
would  linger,  of  aflnaeveniiv,  at  the  windoyr,  of  tbsir 
counoil-ohamber,  overlooking  the  old  batde-grouod,  and 
wonder  (but  that  was  generally  at  assise  time,  when  much 
business  had  made  them  sentimental)  at  the  foUjf  ef  maif* 
kind,  whooouhln'  t  alwajTs  be  at  peaw  with  <»Ba  aootber,  and 
goto  law  comfortably.  Here  days,  and  weeks,  and  months^ 
and  years  passed  over  them  ;  theiraalendar,  the  gnsduaily 
diosinishiag  number  of  brass  naik  4b  the  leathefn  ohatrs 
and  the  increasing  bulk  of  papers  cm  the  taWsa.  Here 
nearly  three  years*  flight  had  thinned  th#  omMmd  swelled 
the  other,  since  the  breakfast  in  the  orohard;  when  they 
sat  together  in  oonsuHation  at  night.  N«t>akMie ;  but 
with  a  aian  of  thirty,  or  about  that  timo  of  Ufie^  nagUgenMy 
dressed,  and  somewhat  haj^;ard  in  the  fooe*  bat  w«ll-SRads» 
well-atUred,  and  well-Looking,  wlu>  sat  in  the  anoi  chair 
of  state,  with  one  hand  in  his  breast,  and  tha  other  ia  hU 
dishevelled  hair,  pondering  moodily,  Mesars.  £nitshey 
and  Cnggs  sat  opfiosite  each  other  at  a  oaigfabi^uriag 
desk.  One  of  the  fireiwoof  bQ3Ees»  .wpadloohad  and 
Opeesed,  was  upon  it ;  a  part  of  its  oontents  lay  sUnewn 
upon  the  table,  and  the  rest  was  then  in  course  of  passing 
fihrough  the  hands  of  Mr.  Snitchey,  who  brought  it  to  tho 
oaodla,  dooumant  by  docama»t»  ioakad  at  ^mt  paper 
singly  as  be  produeed  it>  shook  his  head  and  hsnded  it  to 
Mr.  Cn^jop^  who  lo<dced  it  over  alsoi  sbook-hv  bead,  and 
laid  it  down.  Sometimes  they  would  stop,  and  shaking 
their  heads  in  conceit  hkok  tovards  the  abstractod  ditat; 
sad  the  name  on  the  box  being  Michael  Warden,  Ss^ninN 
we  may  conclude,  fron  theae  psemiaos^  thaitbauBie  arid 
the  box  were  both  his,  and  that  the  af&irs  of  Miebasl 
Warden,  Esquire,  were  in  a  bad  way.  .i 

*'  *  That^s  all,'  said  Mr.  Snitchey,  tnnihig  up  tiis  last 
paper.  '  B«i41y  there's  no  other  resouroa^-^io  other  re* 
source.' 

*<  *  All  lest,  spent,  wasted,  pawned^  bdirotr^  andsold, 
eh  ?'  said  the  client,  looking  upw 

«  *  All !'  returned  Mr.  Snitchey. 

"  '  Nothing  else  to  be  done,  you  say  9* 

"  'Nothing  at  all.' 

The  client  bit  his  nails  and  pondered  again. 

'* '  And  I  am  not  even  personally  safe  fat  EnglMid  ?^ 
You  hold  to  that  do  you  ?* 

*'  '  In  no  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Irshmd,'  replied  Mr.  Snitchey. 

**  *  A  mere  prodigal  son,  with  no  father  ta  go  back  to, 
no  swine  to  keep,  and  no  husks  to  share  wi&  them  9--* 
Eh  ?'  pursued  the  client,  rockiag  one  leg  ever  the  other, 
and  searching  tho  ground  with  hia  eyes. 

**  Mr.  Snitchey  coughed,  as  if  to  depraeats  the  being 
supposed  to  participate  in  any  figurative  Illustration  of  a 
legal  position.  Mr.  Craggs,  as  if  to  esprosa  that  it  iras 
a  partaership  view  of  the  subject^  also  eooghed. 

'<  '  Buined  at  thirty!'  said  the  eiieiit.     '  Hnaf^ !' 

*<  '  Notrumed,  Mr.  Warden,'  returned  Saitohay.  '  Kot 
so  bad  as  that.  You  have  dome  a  good  deal  towwds  it,  I 
must  Si^;  but  yon  are  not  mined ;  a  little  aorsing— '=*-' 

'«  <  A  Uttle  devU !'  said  the  elisnt. 

'<  'Mr.  Craggs,'  said  Snitohsy»  'will  you  ohliga  me 
with  a  pinoh  of  snuff  ?    Thank  you,  Sur.' 

*'  As  toe  impertarliable  lawyer  applied  it  to  Us  nose, 
with  great  apparent  relish  and  a  porfect  absorption  of  his 
attention  in  the  proeeediag,  tha  oUent  gradiiially  broke 
into  a  smile,  and  looking  u^  said-*- 

"  '  You  talk  of  nursing.     Haw  loag  musing  ?' 

«  '  How  long  mirsmg  V  repeated  Snitehcy,  dosthig  tha 
SBVff  fi'om  his  fingers,  and  making  a  slow  calculation  in 
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Ml'  illb#«  -^^'W^  ytmr  totolfiNl  estate,  Sir  ?    Tn  ipood 
kriii*  f    S;  Mad  0.  's,  say  ?    Six  or  sereB  yesn. ' 

"^ '  1V>  ttarv«  fbr  «bE  or  seyea  yenrs  !'  said  the  client, 
tilth  a  ^tftd  kn^f  and  aa  impatieiit  change  of  his  posi- 

HUUa 

'••  'IV  sWk*te  ftn^sis:  or  seven  years,  Mr.  Warden,'  said 
Snkeliey,  *it<yBkl'be  very  unoommon  indeed.  Ton  might 
get  taolhar  ertabe,  by  showing  yoursetf,  the  while.  But 
we  doA^*  fllkik  yoo  «otild  do  VL — speaking  for  self  and 
GNigg*--aiid»  consequently,  don't  adWse  it.' 

««  «  What  de^  yon  MJMse  f 

' "  '  Noning,  I  'say/  repeated  Snitohey ;  '  some  few 
jMrs  '<]if -ttifsiifg,  hy  self  and  Craggs;  would  Iwing  it  round. 
But,  to  «ailb1o  us  to  taike  t^rms,  and  hold  terms,  and  yon 
to  bkep'temu^  you  most  go  away — you  mast  five  abroad. 
As  to  MMrvaSioit,  we  could  ensure  you  some  hundreds  a- 
y«BV  M  Mrre  upoii'^-'«vett  in  the  beginning,  I  dare  say, 
Mr.  Wirtlen.' 

•«  '  Ba^bdiftdB/  sriid  the  «limt,  '  and  I  have  spent  thou- 
saadfrf 

r  *itett/'iMiyrted  Mr.  Bnitohey,  putting  the  papers 
slowly  bsiSlc'  into  the  east 'iron  box,  'there  is  no  doubt 
ibaaij  Nl»  4&M  ■-^4N>ut,'  he  repeated  to  hamself,  as  he 
tbMttMfiiUy^pnrstked  hhi  oeeapotion. 

**  The  Iinryei*y  rety  like^,  knew  his  man ;  at  any  rate, 
hisihy,  efaMwd/'whimsioal  manner  had  a  favourable  in- 
floenoe  »pD»  the  Client's  moody  state,  and  disposed  him 
to  he- more  free  iutd  itnreserved.  Or,  perhaps,  the  client 
knew  Air  man ;  And  had  eUciied  such  enoouragement  as 
be  ha4teoeH«d,  to  render  some  purpose  he  was  about  to 
disdoe*  tike  more  defensible  in  appearance.  Gradually 
raiitaighds  head,  h^  sat  booking  at  his  immovable  adviser 
with  a  Moilfr,  which  presently  br6ke  into  a  hwgh. 

**  'After  an/  he  said,  *my  irao'headed  Iriead' — Mr. 
Snkkehey  pomtod  out  his  partner.  '  Self,  and^^-etcose 
mo'  Ofaggs.* 

*' '  i  U^-Mr.  Craggs* 8 patthm,'*  said  the  clieot.  <  After 
allk  my  irsttihsaietf  friends, '  be  leaned  forward  in  his  ehahr, 
sod  dropped  his  voice  a  little,  '  yon  don't  know  half  my 
niiayiet.* 

'.« Mr.  SoMMy sto]^ and staredat  him,  Mt,  Craggs' 
slsostaredk 

*< '  I aaa  not  otdy  deep  hi  debt/  said  tiie  client,  'but  I 
aoidsepin-i^'   • 

'* '  Not  in  love?'  cried  Snitdiey. 

«*  'Tear  paid  tb» client,  ftOHng  back  in  bis  chafa>  and 
sorveyhif  the  ftrm,'  yrtHSbi  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  "  Beep 
in  love.' 

't'SbrssMfiolteh^. 

"  '  And  not  with  an  heiress?' 

"  '  Not  with  an  heu-esa.*^ 

•••Norarichhidyt' 

"  '  Nor  a  rich  lady  that  I  know  of;-  except  in  beauty 
and  merit.' 

"  *  A  soigfe  hidy,  I  tnntf  said  Mr.  Ssitchoy,  with 
great  expression.' 

'"GBttMnly/ 

*"It's  not  one  of  Dr.  Jeddler^s  daughters?'  said 
Sniichey;,  •■difealy'eqiiaring  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  and 
advaaeinpins  fase  at  least  a  yr^ 

'* '  Yes  I  *  tetamed  the  client. 

"  <  Not  his  youngest  (tMighter?'  said  Sutohey. 

'*  *■  Yds,'  tetamed'  the  dietit. 

■srMr.  Oniggs,'  said  Snitcbey,  much  relieved,  'will 
yon  4Mige  am' with  another  pfeach  of  sunff  f  Thank  you. 
I  am  happy  to  ss^  it  don't  signify,  Mf.  Warden;  she's 
engaged^  sii^  she-'  s  besp^sea.  My  partner  can  corroborate 
Bke.    We  know  the  bust* 

-'' We  kaow  the  &ct, '  repeated  Craggs. 

" '  Wfafy  aada  i,.  pcrhapa,'  tetamed  tbo  cliont  quietly. 
•What  of  that?  Areyoameaof  theworkl,  and  did  you 
nenr  hear  if  a  wmnan  changing  her  mind  ?' 

*' '  There  certainly  have  been  actions  for  breach,' 
ssid  Uru  Ssrftdlsy;  ^  benight  agahuit  both  spinsters  and 
widows,  hnft^  ia  thaM^sritr  of  eases— ' 

*'  ^Gaies!'  Mtscpesed  the  client  impatiently.  •  Don't 
talk  to  me  of  cases.  The  general  preoedent  is  in  a  much 
biger  volunte  ^han  any  of  yow  law  books.  Besides,  do 
yon  tUnfc  Ihidr«ii!fed  aix  w«eks  hi  the  doctor's  house  fbr 
MhiiflV     '       • 


'* '  I  think,  sir,'  observed  Mr.  Snitcbey,  gravely  ad- 
dressing himself  to  his  partner,  "  that  of  all  the  scrapes 
Mr.  Warden's  horses  have  brought  him  into,  at  one  time 
and  another — and  they  have  been  pretty  numerous,  and 
pretty  expensive,  as  none  know  better  than  himself,  and 
you  and  1 — the  worst  scrape  may  turn  out  to  be,  if  he 
talks  in  this  way,  his  having  been  ever  left  by  one  of 
them  at  the  Doctor's  garden  walk,  with  three  broken 
ribs,  a  snapped  collar-bone,  and  the  Lord  knows  how 
many  bruises !  We  didn't  think  so  much  of  it  at  the 
time,  when  we  knew  he  was  going  on  well,  under  the 
-DootoifB  hands  and  roof;  but  it  looks  bad  now,  Sir. 
Bad!  it  looks  very  bad.  Doctor  Jeddler,  too^-our 
client,  Mr.  Craggs.' 

** '  Mr.  Alfred  Heathiiold,  too— a  sort  of  client,  Mr. 
Snitcbey,'  said  Craggs. 

*< '  Mr.  Idichael  Warden,  too,  a  kind  of  client,'  said 
the  careless  visiter,'  '  and  no  bad  one  eiitlier«-*having 
played  the  fool  for  ten  or  twelve  years.  However,  Mr. 
Michael  Warden  has  sown  bis  wild  oats  now — there  's 
their  crop  in  that  box^-and  means  to  repent  and  be  wise. 
And  in  proof  of  it,  Mr.  Michael  Warden  means,  Sf  ho 
can,  to  marry  Marion,  the  Doctor's  lovely  danghteri  nnd 
to  carry  her  away  with  him." 

*• '  Really,  Mr.  Craggs,'  Mr.  Snitchey  began. 

" '  Really,  Mr.  Snitchey,  and  Mr.  Craggs,  partners 
both, '  said  the  client,  interropting  hun,  '  you  know 
your  duty  to  your  clients ;  and  you  know  well  enough,  I 
am  sure,  that  it  is  no  part  of  it  to  interfere  in  a  mere 
love  affifiir,  which  I  am  obliged  to  confide  to  you.    I  am  not 

?)ing  to  carry  the  young  li^y  off  without  her  own  consent, 
here's  nothing  illegal  in  it.  I  never  was  Mr.  Heath- 
fteld's  bosom  friend;  I  violate  no  confidence  of  his.  I 
love  where  he  loves  ;  and  I  mean  to  win  where  he  would 
win,  if  lean.' 

<*  *  He  can't,  Mr.  Craggs,'  said  Snitchey,  evidently 
anxious  and  disoomflted;  'He  oaa't  do  it,  su*.  She 
dotes  on  Mr.  AUred.* 

"  '  Dees  she  T  returned  the  cliont. 

'*  'Mr.  Craggs,  she  dotes  on  him,  sir,' persisted  Snitchey. 
'  I  didn't  live  six  weeks  in  the  doctor^  house  for  nothing  ; 
and  I  doubted  that  soon,'  observed  the  client.  'Siie 
would  have  doted  on  him,  if  her  sister  could  have  bnw^ht 
it  about ;  but  I  watched  them.  Marion  avoided  his 
name,  avoided  the  subject ;  shrank  from  the  least  allusion 
to  it  with  evident  distress.' 

**'Why  should  she,  Mr.  Craggs,  you  know?  Why 
should  she,  sir  V  inquired  Snitchey. 

*'  *  I  don't  know  why  she  should,  though  there  are  many 
likely  reasons,'  said  the  client,  smiling  at  the  attention 
and  perplexity  expressed  in  Mr.  Snitchey's  shining  eye,  and 
at  his  cautions  way  of  carrying  on  tho  conversation  and 
making  himself  informed  upon  the  subject ;  *  but  I  know 
she  does  ;  she  was  very  young  when  she  made  the  engage- 
nient — if  it  may  be  oaltod  one,  I  am  not  sure  even  of  that^ 
and  has  repented  of  it,  perhaps.  Perhaps — it  seems  a 
foppish  thing  to  say ;  hut  upon  my  soul,  1  don*t  mean  it 
in  that  light — she  may  have  fallen  in  love  wil^  me,  as 
I  have  fallen  in  love  with  her.' 

*•  *  He,  he  !  Mr.  Alfred,  her  old  play-fellow,  too,  you 
remember,  Mr.  Craggs,'  said  Snitchey,  with  a  disconcerted 
laugh ;  'knew  her  almost  irom  a  baby.'  *  Which  makes  it 
the  more  probable,  that  she  may  be  tired  of  his  Idea,' 
calmly  pursued  the  cUeut,'  and  not  indisposed  to  cx- 
'change  it  for  the  newer  one  of  another  lover,  who 
presents  himself  (or  is  presented  by  his  horse)  under 
romantio  circumstanees ;  has  the  not  unfovourable  repu- 
tation— with  a  country  girl-- of  having  lived  thought- 
lessly and  gaily  without  doing  much  liarm  to  anybody ; 
and  who^  for  his  youth  and  figure,  and  se  forth — this 
may  seem  foppish  again,  but,  upon  my  soul,  I  don't  mean 
it  in  that  light--might,  perhaps,  pass  muster  in  a  crowd 
with  Mr.  Alfred  himself.' 

'*  There  was  no  gainsaying  the  last  clause  certainly ;  and 
Mr.  Snitchey,  glancing  at  him,  thought  so.  There  was 
something  naturally  gracefol  and  pleasant  in  the  very 
carelessness  of  his  air.  It  seemed  to  suggest,  of  his 
comely  fhoe  and  well-knit  figure,  that  they  might  begt^atly 
better  if  he  chose;  and  that,  once  roused  and  made 
«afiiMt  (but  he  nerer  had  been  earnest  yetX  he  could  be 
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full  of  fire  and  purpose.  '  A  dangerous  sort  of  libertine,' 
thought  the  Uwyer,  '  to  seem  to  catch  the  spark  he 
wants  from  a  young  lady's  eyes/ 

*"  Now,  observe  Snitchey/ he  continued,  rising  and 
taking  him  by  the  button,  and  Craggs,  taking  him  by  the 
button  also,  and  placing  one  partner  on  either  side  of  him, 
BO  that  neither  might  evade  him.  'I  don't  ask  you  for 
any  advice.  You  are  right  to  keep  quite  aloof  Arom  all 
parties  in  such  a  matter,  which  is  not  one  in  which  grave 
men  like  you  could  interfere,  on  any  side.  I  am  briefly 
going  to  review,  in  half-a-doxen  words,  my  position 
and  intention,  and  then  I  shall  leave  it  to  you  to  do  the 
best  forme,  in  money  matters,  that  you  can  ;  seeing  that, 
if  I  run  away  with  tho  Doctor's  beautiful  daughter  (as  I 
hope  to  do,  and  to  become  another  man  under  her  bright 
influence),  it  will  be,  for  tlie  moment,  more  chargeable 
than  running  away  alone.  But  I  shall  soon  make  aJl  that 
up  in  an  altered  life.' 

<* '  I  think  it  will  be  better  not  to  hear  this,  Mr. 
Craggs,'  said  Snitchey,  looking  at  him  across  the  client. 

"'I  think  not,'  said  Craggs — both  listening  atten- 
tively. 

" '  Well,  you  needn't  hear  it,'  replied  thebr  client.  <  I'll 
mention  it,  however.  I  don't  mean  to  ask  the  Doctor's 
consent,  because  he  wouldn't  give  it  me.  But  I  mean  to 
do  the  Doctor  no  wrong  or  harm,  because  (besides,  there 
being  nothing  serious  in  such  trifles,  as  he  says)  I  hope 
to  rescue  his  child,  my  Marion,  from  what  I  sec — I  know 
— she  dreads,  and  contemplates  with  misery :  that  is  the 
return  of  this  old  lover.  If  anything  in  the  world  is  true, 
it  is  true  that  she  dreads  his  return.  Nobody  is  injured 
so  far.  I  am  so  hurried  and  worried  here  just  now,  that 
I  lead  the  life  of  a  flying-fish,  skulk  about  in  the  dark,  am 
shut  out  of  my  own  house,  and  warned  off  my  own 
grounds ;  but  that  house,  and  those  grounds,  and  many 
an  aore  besides,  will  come  back  to  me  one  day,  as  you 
know  and  say ;  and  Marion  will  probably  be  richer— on 
your  showing,  who  are  never  sanguine^ten  years  henoe 
as  my  wife,  than  as  the  wife  of  Alfred  IleatMeld,  whose 
return  she  dreads,  (remember  that),  and  in  whom,  or  in 
any  man,  my  passion  is  not  surpassed.  Who  is  injured 
yet?  It  is  a  fair  case  throughout.  My  right  is  as  good 
as  his,  if  she  decide  in  my  fii^vour ;  and  I  will  try  my 
right  by  her  alone.  You  will  like  to  know  no  more  after 
this,  and  I  will  tell  you  no  more.  Now  you  know  my 
purpose  and  wants.  When  must  I  leave  here  V 
•*  *  In  a  week,'  said  Snitchey,  *  Mr.  Craggs  ? — * 
"  *In  something  less,  I  should  say,'  responded  Mr. 
Craggs. 

"  '  In  a  month,'  said  the  client,  after  attentively  watch- 
ing the  two  faces.  '  This  day  month.  To-day  is  Thurs- 
day :  succeed  or  fail,  on  this  day  month  I  go.' 

** '  It's  too  long  a  delay,'  said  Snitchey  ;  '  much  too 
long.  But  let  it  be  so.  I  thought  he'd  have  stipulated 
for  three,'  he  murmured  to  himJBell  '  Are  you  going  ? 
GK>od  night,  sir.' 

**  *  Good  night !'  returned  the  client,  shaking  hands 
with  the  Firm ;  '  you'll  live  to  see  me  making  a  good 
use  of  riches  yet.  Henceforth  the  star  of  my  destiny  is 
Marion !' 

"  <  Take  care  of  the  stairs,  sir,  replied  Snitchey,  'for 
she  don't  shine  there.     Good  night!' 
"'Goodnight!' 

"  So  they  both  stood  at  the  stair  head,  with  a  pair  of 
office  candles,  watching  him  down ;  and  when  he  had  gone 
away,  stood  looking  at  each  other. 

**  *  What  do  you  think  of  all  this,  Mr.  Craggs,'  said 
Snitchey. 

"  Mr.  Craggs  shook  his  head. 

'* '  It  was  our  opinion,  on  the  day  when  that  release  was 
executed,  that  there  was  something  curious  in  the  parting 
of  that  pair,  I  recollect,'  said  Snitchey. 
"  *  It  was,'  said  Mr.  Craggs. 

*• '  Perhaps  he  deceives  himself  altogether,'  pursued 
Mr.  Snitchey,  locking  up  the  fire-proof  box,  and  putting 
it  away ;  '  or  if  he  don't,  a  little  bit  of  fickleness  and 
perfidy  is  not  a  miracle,  Mr.  Craggs.  And  yet  I  thought 
that  pretty  face  was  very  true.  I  thought,'  said  Mr. 
Snitchey,  putting  on  his  great-coat  (for  the  weather  was 
rer^  oold),  drawing  on  bis  gloves,  and  snufiDng  oat  one 


candle,  'that  I  had  even  seen  heroharacter  beoomiDg 
stronger  and  more  resolved  of  kite.  More  like  her 
sisters.' 

"  '  Mrs.  Craggs  was  of  the  same  opfaiion,'  returned 

Craggs, 

I"  I'd  really  give  a  trifle  to-night,'  observed  Mr. 
Snitchey,  who  was  a  good  natured  man,  *  if  I  could  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Warden  was  reckoning  vnthout  his  host ; 
but  light-headed,  capricious,  and  unballasted  as  he  is,  he 
knows  something  of  the  world  and  its  people  (he  ought  to, 
for  he  has  bought  vliat  he  does  know,  dear  enough),  and 
I  can't  quite  think  that.  We  had  better  not  interfere:  we 
can  do  nothing,  Mr.  Craggs,  but  keep  quiet.* 

"  '  Nothing,'  returned  Oraggs. 

"  '  Our  friend,  the  Doctor,  makes  light  of  suoh  thmgs,' 
said  Mr.  Snitchey,  shaking  his  head.  '  I  hope  he  mayn't 
stand  in  need  of  bis  philosophy.  Our  friend  Alfred  talks 
of  the  battle  of  life,'  he  shook  his  head  agaui,  '  I  hope  he 
mayn't  be  cut  down  early  in  the  day.  Have  you  got  your 
hat,  Mr.  Craggs  ?  I  am  going  to  put  the  other  candle 
out.'  Mr.  Craggs  replying  in  the  affirmative,  Mr. 
Snitchey  suited  the  action  to  the  word,  and  they  groped 
their  way  out  of  the  council-chamber — ^now  asdark  as 
subject,  or  the  law  in  general 

A  letter  came  from  Mr.  Alfred  Iloathfield,  announcing 
his  Intended  return.     Dr.  Jeddler,  to  sustain  his  theory, 
determined  to  make  «'  a  good  joke"  of  the  arrival,  and 
had  a  large  supper  party  and  a  little  ball  at  his  old  house. 
The  business  got  on  very  pleasantly,  although  on  a  raging 
wintry  night ;   and  Messrs.  Snitchey  and  Craggs,  with 
theii'  other  partners   in  life,   were  present.      But,  at 
twelve  o'clock,  just  as  Mr.  Alfred  Heathfield  arrived,  Miss 
Marion  Jeddler  was  missed.     Notes  for  her  sister  and  her 
father  were  found  in  her  room,  making  it  tolerably  clear 
that  she  had  eloped  with  "  that  dangerous  sort  of  liber- 
tine,"   Michael  Warden,    Esquire.      The  company,  of 
course,  ran  around  the  orclutrd  In  every  direction,  and 
did  not  find  her.     And  at  the  moment  when  her  sister 
Grace  fiinted  and  fell  amongst  the  snow,  Mr.  Heathfield 
came  up  and  seemed  to  do  something  of  the  same  kind, 
for  thus  Part  II.  concludes: — 

*  *  The  snow  fell  fast  and  thick.  He  ( Heathfield,  to  wit) 
looked  up  for  a  moment  in  the  air,  and  thought  that  these 
white  ashes  strewn  upon  his  hopes  and  misery  wera  suited 
to  them  well.  He  looked  round  on  the  whitening  ground, 
and  thought  how  Marion's  foot-prmts  would  be  hushed  and 
covered  up,  as  soon  as  made,  and  even  that  remembrance 
of  her  blotted  out.  BtU  he  never  feli  the  weather  And 
lu  never  stirred.^' 

We  naturally  oonoluded  that,  as  "  he  never  stirred," 
he  liad  died  on  the  old  "  battle-field."    This  was  a  mis- 
tike  ;  for,  on  reading  Pai't  III.,  we  found  him  out,  com- 
fortably married  to  Grace  Jeddler ;  **  Clemency,"  turned 
away  for  her  part  in  Miss  Marion's  elopement,  married 
Mr.  Britain,  and  kept  a  snug  country  inn,  where,  one 
evening,  six  years  after  the  elopement,   Mr.   Snitchey 
—Mr.  Craggs  is  dead — ^recognises  his  client,  Mr.  Warden. 
On  the  same  evening,  Marion  returns,  aud  tells  her  sister 
Grace,  that  she  knew  Grace  loved  Mr.  Heathfield,  and 
therefore — though  she,  Marion,  loved  him  too — she  de- 
termined to  elope  with  Mr.  Warden  so  far  as  her  aunt's, 
with  whom  she  remained  in  oonoealment,  while  "that 
dangerous  libertine  **  went  a^nursing  to  the  Continent ; 
and  this  step  she  had  taken  from  pure  sisterly  affection. 
She  had  never  seen  Mr.  Warden  again,  who  merely  ac- 
companied her  so  many  miles  on  her  way.     Mr.  Warden, 
however,  having  been  most  wonderfully  discovered  on 
the  same  evening — ^bcing  reformed  in  estate  and  oharac- 
ter — ^was,  we  are  led  to  understand,  ultimatelj  married 
to  Miss  Marion.    Dr.  Jeddler  diflcoyered  th  t  life  wm  not 
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"Tk  great  &roe ;"  and  all  parties  became,  in  the  end, 
perfectly  latis&ed  that  it  is  quite  a  serious  transaction.  If 
Mr.  Dickenfl  really  belieTes  that  a  modest  and  discreet 
young  lady  could  leave  a  ball-room  on  a  winter  night; 
make  off  with  the  greatest  rake  in  the  parish;  take  re- 
fuge in  the  old  lady's,  her  aunt's;  remain  there  concealed 
fur  a  BHinber  of  yean— balf-a-doten — ^leaying  for  a  long 
period  her  neasest  reUtiyes  in  anxiety  for  her  iate,  and 
her  former  neighbours  in  no  doubt  regarding  her  charac- 
ter— Irom  no  other  motive  than  merely  to  give  her  elder 
sister  an  opportunity  of  marrying  her  lover ;  and  if  his 
numerotu  riders  imagine  the  story  within  the  range  of 
probabilities,  or  the  conduct  of  the  heroine  worthy  of  imi- 
tation, we  have  nothing  to  say  between  them,  except  that 
the  engravings  of  the  volnme  are  well  executed. 

We  decidedly  prefer  the  rival  publication  of  the  sea- 
son—'* Mrs.  Perkins's  Ball,"  by  M.  A.  Titmarsh.  Mrs. 
Perkins  is  the  wife  of  a  stock-jobber  in  the  city,  who 
gave  a  party  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  the  19th  Decem- 
ber last,  to  which  The  Mulligan  of  Ballymulligan  invited 
himself,  and  where  he  figured  oenspicuously ;  but  it  is 
proper  that  Mr.  Titmarsh  should  tell  his  own  story,  which 
runs  thus  :— 

"  I  do  not  know  where  Ballymulligan  is,  and  never 
knew  aaybody  who  did.  Onoe  I  asked  the  Mulligan  the 
question,  when  that  chieftain  assumed  a  look  of  dignity  so 
terocious,  and  spoke  of  '  Saxon  curiawsitee'  in  a  tone  of 
such  evident  displeasure,  that — as,  after  all,  it  can  matter 
very  little  to  me  whereabouts  lies  the  Celtic  principality 
in  question — I  have  never  pressed  the  inquiry  any  far- 
ther. 

**  I  don't  know  even  the  Mulligan's  town  residence. — 
One  night,  as  he  bade  us  adieu  in  Oxford-street — '  I  live 
th€r€,*  says  he,  pointing  down  towards  Uxbridge,  with  the 
big  stiek  he  carries ; — so  his  abode  is  in  that  direotion  at 
aoj  rate.  He  has  his  letters  addressed  to  several  of  his 
friends'  houses,  and  his  parcels,  ^c,  are  left  for  him  at 
various  taverns  which  he  frequents.  That  pair  of  checked 
trowsers,  in  which  you  see  him  attired,  he  did  me  the 
iavonr  of  ordering  trom  my  own  tailor,  who  is  quite  as 
anxious  as  anybody  to  know  the  address  of  the  wearer, 
la  like  manner,  my  hatter  asked  me,  *  Oo  was  the  Uirish 
gent*  as  'ad  orderiHl  four  'ats  and  a  sable  boar  to  be  sent 
to  mj  lodgings  ?  As  I  did  not  know  (however  I  might 
guess),  tl^  articles  have  never  been  sent,  and  the  Moili- 
gaa  has  withdrawn  his  custom  from  the  '  infernal  foor- 
and-ninepenny  scoundthrel/  as  he  calls  him.  The  hatter 
has  not  shut  up  shop  in  consequence.  I  became  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Mulligan  through  a  distingubhed  countryman 
of  his,  who,  strange  to  say,  did  not  know  the  chieftain 
himself.  But,  dining  with  my  friend,  Fred.  Clancy,  of 
the  Irish  bar,  at  Greenwich,  the  Mulligan  came  up,  *  in- 
throjniced '  himself  to  Clancy,  as  he  said,  claimed  rela- 
tionship with  him  on  the  side  of  Brian  Boroo ;  and, 
drswin^  his  chair  to  our  table,  quickly  became  intimate 
with  OS.  He  took  a  great  liking  to  me,  was  good  enough 
to  find  out  my  address  and  pay  me  a  visit :  since  which 
period,  oflen  and  often,  on  coming  to  breakfast  in  the 
morning,  I  have  found  him  in  my  sitting-room,  on  the 
sofa,  engaged  with  the  rolls  and  morning  papers;  and 
many  a  time,  on  returning  home  at  night,  for  an  even- 
ing's qniet  reading,  I  have  discovered  this  honest  feUow, 
in  the  arm  chair  before  the  fire,  perfuming  the  apartment 
with  my  cigars,  and  trying  the  quality  of  such  liquors  as 
might  be  found  in  the  sideboard. 

**  The  way  in  which  he  pokes  fun  at  Betsey,  the  maid 
of  the  lodgings,  iB  prodigious.  She  begins  to  laugh  when- 
ever be  conies;  if  he  caUs  her  a  duck,  a  diwie,  a  darlin, 
it  is  all  one.  He  is  just  as  much  a  master  of  the  premises 
as  the  individual  who  rents  them  at  fifteen  shillings  a 
week;  and  as  for  handkerohiefSi,  shu-t  collars,  and  the  like 
articles  of  fugitive  haberdashery,  the  loss,  smce  I  have 
known  him,  is  unaccountable.  I  suspect  jie  is  like  the 
catinwiinoboQScs;  for,  suppose  the  whi«ky,  the  cigars, 


the  sugar,  the  tea-caddy,  the  pickles,  and  other  grocenes 
disappear,  all  is  laid  upon  that  edax  rerum  of  a  Mulligan. 
The  greatest  offence  that  can  bo  offorod  to  him,  is  to  call 
him  JWr.  Mulligan.  •  Would  you  deprive  me,  Shr,*  says 
he,  *  of  the  title  which  was  baurun  be  me  princelee  an- 
cestors in  a  hundred  thousand  battles?  In  our  own 
green  valleys  and  faurists,  in  the  American  Savannahs,  in 
the  Sierras  of  Spain,  and  the  Flats  of  Flandthers,  the 
Saxon  has  quailed  before  the  war-cry  of  Mullioax- Aboo  I 
Mr.  Mulligan  I  I'll  pitch  anybody  out  of  the  window 
who  calls  me  Mr.  Mulligan.*  He  said  this,  and  uttered 
the  slogan  of  the  Mulligans  with  a  sludek  so  terrific,  that 
my  uncle  (the  Rev.  W.  Gruels,  of  the  Independent  con- 
gregation, Bungay),  who  had  happened  to  address  him  in 
the  above  obnoxioHS  manner,  while  sitting  at  my  apart- 
ments drinking  tea  after  the  May  meetings,  instantly 
quitted  the  room,  ajd  has  never  taken  the  least  notice  of 
me  since,  except  to  state  to  the  rest  of  the  family  that  I 
am  doomed  irrevocably  to  perdition. 

"  Well,  one  day  hist  season,  I  had  received  firom  my 
kind  and  most  estimable  friend,  Mrs.  Perkins,  of  Pock- 
lington  Square  (to  whose  amiable  family  I  had  the  honour 
of  givmg  lessons  in  drawing,  French,  and  the  German 
flute),  an  invitation  couched  in  the  usual  terms,  on 
eatin  gilt-edged  note  paper,  to  her  evening  party,  or, 
as  I  call  it,  '  Ball.*  Besides  the  engraved  note  sent  to 
all  her  friends,  my  kind  patroness  had  addressed  me  pri- 
vately as  follows; — 

'  •  *  Mr  Dear  Mr.  Titmarsh,— If  you  know  any  very  eli- 
gible young  man,  we  give  you  leave  to  bring  him.  You 
gentlemen  lovo  your  Clvbt  so  much  now,  and  care  so 
little  for  dancing,  that  it  is  really  quite  a  scaivial.  Come 
early,  and  before  everybody ,  and  give  us  the  benefit  of 
all  your  taste  and  Continental  skill. 

**  *  Your  sincere 

*'  *Emilt  Perkins.'  " 

"  Whom  shall  I  bring  ?  mused  I,  highly  flattered  with 
this  mark  of  confidence ;  and  I  thought  of  Bob  Trip- 
pett ;  and  little  Fred.  Spring,  of  the  Navy  Pay  Office; 
Hulker,  who  is  rich,  and  I  know  took  lessons  in  Pans  ; 
and  a  half  score  of  other  bachelor  friends,  who  might  be 
considered  as  very  elfgible—yrhen  I  was  roused  from  my 
meditation  by  a  slap  of  a  hand  on  my  shoulder;  and, 
looking  up,  there  was  the  Mulligan,  who  began,  as  usual, 
reading  the  papers  on  ray  desk.  '*  What's  this,"  says  he, 
"who's  Perkins?  Is  it  a  supper  ball  or  only  a  tey 
ball  r  "  The  Perkinses  of  Pockliagton  Square,  Mulli- 
gan, are  tip-top  people,"  says  I,  with  a  tone  of  dignity ; 
••  Mr.  Perkins's  sister  is  married  to  a  baronet,  Sir  Giles 
Bacon,  of  Hogwrsh,  Norfolk.  Mr.  Perkins's  uncle  was 
Lord  Mayor  of  London ;  and  he  was  himself  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  may  be  again  any  day.  The  family  are  my 
most  particuhu:  friends.  A  tay  ball,  indeed!  Why, 
Guuter  •  •  •»  Here  I  stopped.  I  felt  I  was 
committing  myself. 

*'  *  Gunter,'  says  the  Mulligan,  with  another  confounded 
sLip  on  the  shoulder,  '  don't  say  another  word.  I'll  go 
widg  you,  me  boy.'  You  go,  Mulligan,*  says  I :  '  why, 
really — I — its  not  my  party.' — 

"  '  Your  hwhawt  ?  hwhafs  this  letter  ?  an't  I  an  eh- 
gible  young  man  ?— Is  the  descendant  of  a  thousand  kings 
unfit  company  for  a  miserable  Ullow-chandthlering  cock- 
ney ?  Are  you  joking  wid  me  ?  for,  let  me  teU  you, 
1  don't  like  them  jokes.  IKye  suppose  I'm  not  as  well 
baurun  and  bred  as  yourself,  or  any  Saxon  friend  you 
ever  had  ?' 

**  'I  never  said  you  weren't.  Mulligan,'  says  I.  *  You 
don't  mean  seriously  that  a  Mulligan  Is  not  fit  company  for 
a  Perkins  f 

'"My  dear  fellow,  how  could  you  think  I  could  so  far 

insult  you  V  says  1. 

**  'Well,  then,'  says  he,  'that's  a  matter  settled,  and 
we  go.'  What  the  deuee  was  I  to  do  ?  I  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Perkins  ;  and  that  kind  lady  replied,  that  she  would  re- 
ceive the  Mulligan,  or  any  other  of  my  friends,  with  the 
greatest  cordiality.'  Fancy  a  party  all  Mulligans !  thonght 
I,  with  a  secret  terror." 

Mr.  Titmarsh  gives  pen  and  pencil  sketches  of  Mrs. 
Perkins's  purtyi  and  all  tho  events  of  Friday  evening,  the 
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19th  Beoember,  in  the  famU/  mansion  at  Pocklington 
Squaro.  In  both  departments  ho  has  soeooeded  admiiv 
ablj ;  and  oar  readers  might  wish  to  know  more  of  the 
guests,  as,  for  example— 

*'  Those  throe  young  men  are  desoribed  in  a  twinkling  : 
Lieutenant  Grig  of  the  Heavies ;  Mr.  Beaumoris,  tho 
handsome  young  man  ;  Tom  Flinders  (Flynders  Flynders 
ho  now  calls  himselO,  the  fat  gentlt^mnn  who  dresses 
after  Beaumorris.  Bcaumorris  is  in  the  Treasury  ;  he 
has  a  salary  of  eighty,  pounds  a  year,  on  which  he  main- 
tains the  best  cab  and  horses  of  the  season,  and  out  of 
whick  ho  pays  seventy  guineas  merely  for  his  subscription 
to  clubs.  lie  hunts  In  Leicestershire,  where  great  men 
mount  him  ;  is  a  prodigious  favourite  behind  the  scenes 
at  the  theatres.  You  may  get  glimpses  of  him  at  Rich- 
mond, with  all  sorts  of  pink  bonnets  ;  and  he  is  the  sworn 
friend  of  half  the  most  famous  roup's  about  town  ;  such 
as  old  Methuselah,  Lord  Billygout.  Lord  Tarquin.  and 
the  rest — a  respectible  race.  It  is  to  oblige  the  former 
that  the  good-natured  young  fellow  is  here  to-night ; 
though  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  he  gives  himself  any 
airs  of  superiority.  Dandy  as  he  is,  he  is  quite  affable, 
and  would  borrow  ten  guineas  from  any  man  in  the  room 
in  the  most  jovial  way  possible.  It  is  neither  Beau's 
birth,  which  is  doubtful ;  nor  his  money,  which  ia  entirely 
negative ;  nor  his  honesty,  which  goes  along  with  bis 
money  qualification  ;  nor  his  wit — for  be  can  barely 
spell — which  recommend  him  to  the  fashionable  world, 
but  a  sort  of  Grand  Seigneur  splendour,  and  dandified 
Je  ne  s^ais  mioi,  which  make  the  man  he  b  of  him.  The 
way  in  which  his  boots  and  gloves  fit  him  is  a  wonder, 
which  no  other  man  can  achieve  ;  and  though  he  has  not 
an  atom  of  principle,  it  must  be  confessed  that  ho  invented 
the  Taglioni  shirt. 

*'  When  I  see  those  magnificent  dandies  yawning  out  of 
White's,  or  caracolling  in  the  Park,  on  whining  chargers, 
I  like  to  think  that  Brummell  was  the  greatest  of  them 
all,  and  that  BmmmeU's  father  was  a  footman.  Flynders 
is  Beaumorris's  toady ;  lends  him  money,  buys  horses 
through  his  recommendation*  dresses  after  him,  clings  to 
him  in  Pall  Mali,  and  on  the  steps  of  the  clubs,  and  talks 
about  <  Bo,'  in  all  societies.  It  is  bis  drag  which  carries 
down  Bo.'s  friends  to  the  Derby  ;  and  his  cheeks  pay  for 
dinners  to  the  pink  bonnets.  I  don't  believe  the  Per- 
kinses know  what  a  rogue  it  is,  but  fancy  him  a  decent 
reputable  oity-man,  like  his  father  beforo  him.  ' 

*'  As  for  Captain  Grig,  what  is  there  to  tell  about  him  ? 
He  peribnns  the  duty  of  his  calling  with  perfect  gravity. 
lie  is  fitnltless  on  parade ;  exeellent  across  country  ; 
amiable  when  drank ;  rather  slow  when  sober.  He  has 
not  two  ideas,  and  is  a  most  good'natured,  irreproachable, 
gallant,  and  stupid  yonng  officer." 

Or,  in  another  way,  an  equally  remarkable  set — 

**  Bat  the  most  awful  sight  which  met  my  view  in  this 
dance  was  the  unfortunate  Miss  Little,  to  whom  fate  had 
assigted  Tsb  Mullioan  as  a  partner.  Like  a  pavid  kid 
in  the  tallons  of  an  eagle,  tliat  young  creaturo  tremblcil 
in  his  huge  Milesian  grasp.  Disdaining  the  recognised 
form  of  tl^  dance,  the  Irish  Chieftain  accommodated  the 
mnsio  to  the  dance  of  his  own  green  land,  and  performed 
a  double-shnffle  jig,  carrying  Miss  Little  along  with  him. 
Miss  Ranviile  and  her  Captain  shrank  back  amazed  ; 
Miss  Trotter  skirried  out  of  his  way  into  the  protection 
of  the  astonished  Lord  Methuselah  ;  Fred.  Sparks  could 


hardly  mare  for  Isop^ing ;  white,  on  the  eontfMy,  Mm 

Joy  was  quite  in  pain  for  poor  Sophy  Little.  As  Caoail- 
lanl  and  the  Poetess  came  up,  the  Mulligan,  in  the  height 
of  his  enthnsiasm,  hinged  out  a  kick  which  sent  Miss 
Bunion  howling  ;  and  oeaelvded  with  »  tremendous 
Hurroo  I  a  war-cry  which  caused  ereiy  Sajion  heart  te 
shudder  and  quaiL** 

And  hero  U  the  finish  of  the  MuUigan,  at  l&m  bis 
end,  on  Saturday  morningi  30th  ultima;— • 

'*  It  was  too  tme,  I  had  taken  him  awvf  nfter  sapper 
(he  ran  after  Miss  Little's  carriage,  who  was  dying  in. 
love  with  him,  as  he  fancied),  but  the  brute  had  .come 
back  ag«ain.  The  doctors  of  divinity  were  putting  up  their 
condiments :  everybody  was  gone ;  but  the  abominable 
Mulligan  sai  twinging  hie  le^a  at  the  lonely  supper- 
table !  4 

*  *  Perkins  was  opposite,  gasping  at  him. 

"  The  MuUiifan. — *1  toll  ye,  ye  are  the  butler,  ye 
big  fat  man.  Go  get  me  some  more  champagne.  It*s 
good  at  this  house.' 

**  Mr,  Pcrkint^mth  cUgnUyJ.-^*  JlU good 9/6  this 
house  ;  but' — 

•*  The  MulUgan.  —  *  Bht  hwhat  ?  ye  goggling  bow- 
windowed  jackass.  Go,  get  ti^  wine,  and  well  drink  it 
together,  my  old  buok. 

"  Mr,  Perkins. — *  My  name,  sir,  is  Perkine,' 

**  The  Mulligan.—*  Well,  that  rhymes  with  gerkins 
and  Jerkins,  my  man  of  firkins  ;  so  don't  let  us  have  any 
mere  shtrkings  and  kirkings,  Mr.  Perkins.' 

* •  Mr.  Perkins^ (wUh apoplectiee  nergy)-^'  Sir,  lam 
the  master  of  this  house  ;  and  I  order  you  to  quit  it.  PU 
not  be  insulted,  sir ;  I'll  send  for  a  policeman.  Sir.  What 
do  you  mean,  Mr.  Titmarsh,  Sir,  by  bringing  this  beast 
into  my  house.  Sir  V 

**  At  this,  with  a  scressn  like  that  of  a  Hytcaaiafli  tiger. 
Mulligan,  of  the  hundred  battles,  sprang  forward  at  his 
prey  ;  but  we  were  before-hand  with  him.     Mr.  Oregon', 
Mr.  Grundsell,  Sir  Giles  Bacon's  large  man,  the  young 
gentleman,  and  myself,  rushed  simultaneously  upon  the 
tipsy  chieftain,  and  confined  him.    The  dootom  of  divinity 
looked  on  with  perfect  indifference.     That  Mr.  Perkins 
did  not  go  oflT  in  a  fit  is  a  wonder.     He  was  led  away 
heaving  and  snorting  fHghtfully.      Somebody   smashed 
MuUigsn's  hat  over  Iris  eyes,  and  I  led  him  forth  into  the 
silent  morning.     The  chirrup  of  the  birds^  the  frertmeas 
of  the  rosy  air,  and  a  pennyworth  of  coffoe  that  I  got  for 
him  at  a  stall  in  the  Regent  Circus,  revived  him  eomc- 
what.     When  I  quitted  him,  he  was  not  angry,  but  sad. 
Ue  was  desirous,  it  ia  true,  of  avenging  the'  wrongs  of 
Erin  in  battle  line ;  he  wished  also  to  share  the  pmre  ei 
Sarsfield  and  Hugh  O'Neill;  but  he  was  sure  that  Miss 
Perkins,  as  well  as  Miss  Little,  was  desperateljr  in  love 
with  him  ;  and  I  left  him  on  a  door-step  in  tears." 

Wo  wish  that  the  twenty-one  illustrations  in  the  book, 
like  its  letterpress,  were  transferable,  for  in  that  case 
we  might  borrow  largely.  There  is  no  work  of  the  aea- 
son  more  replete  with  broad  and  genuine  humour  and 
pointed  sarcasm.  '*  Mrs.  Perkins's  Bali**  Is  viistljr  supe- 
rior to  **  The  Battle  Field,"  as  a  story  for  Christmas,  or 
for  any  other  season  of  the  year ;  and  if  the  latter  reach  a 
forty-fourth  edition,  the  former  should,  naturally,  and  on 
its  merits,  arrive  at  eighty-eight. 
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ne  BuchaniUBy  from  First  to  LutU  By  Joseph  Train, 
author  of  *'  The  History  of  the  Isle  of  Man,"  he,  Ac, 
Small  octavo.  Edinburgli  and  London:  Blackwood 
&  Sons. 

Tub  Buohanltes,  "  from  first  to  hst,"  was  certainly 
the  most  preciotis  piece  of  humbag  that  ever  disgraood 
the  aonteness  and  Bober^mindedness  for  which  onr  onoieBt 


.i 


Scottish  nation  claims  distinotion*  and  haa  its  daiiia  Tery 
generally  aUowed.  Johanna  Southcote,  Ann  Leo,  Jcani- 
ma  Wilkinson,  the  Maid  of  Kent,  nay,  Caqterbury  Thorn 
himself,  and  their  disciples,  must  give  place,  in  hypocrisy 
and  impudence,  to  Mrs.  Buoban,  and»  in  absurd  ca-«du- 
lity,  or  downright  idiotoy,  to  her  foUowws.  We  sore  ^Isul 
to  find,  in  looking  into  the  Very  ch*cttni0tantlal  narratire 
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r.  TMliij  ibii  tb!s  k/Rf  hftd  spMAd  lett  far  than  the 
•pace  it  baa  ooctipidd  in  popular  Scottish  litcraturo  had 
led  na  to  onagme.  AUan  Cnnaingham'a  TaWs  -vrore  fuU 
of  iJI^Siiokanitesaad  their  Besiadio  faith ;  and  Gait,  and 
even  Seett,  Mlbrto  ''Lndue  Buchan/'  and  her  infiitu- 
ated  diaoiplea.  These  were  at  no  time  yery  numerous, 
howef#ir  mid,  and  in  eharaeter  and  station  in  society  they 
were  greatly  inftriop  ie  the  rotaries  of  Johanna  South- 
eete»  ^a  JeiatelUgeiioe^  that  maj  stand  pretty  equally 
hetwMathem. 

The  leader,  much  as  Mr.  Train  depreciates  her,  intel- 
leetuallj  as  well  as  Borally,  must  haTe  possesaed  a  cer- 
taia  fort  of  talent;  ftben^h  asrer  prophetess  had  dis- 
ciples more  easily  duped.  At  her  first  outset,  the  stimulus 
of  a  little  persecution  was  not  wanting.  The  narrative, 
though  spun  out  and  orerleaded,  is  instruotire,  as  exhi* 
biting  the  depths  of  absurdity  into  which  fanatieism  and 
disi^nipered  imagination  may  eairy  persons  assumed  to  be 
rational;  forbad  poor  Edward  Inrine  or  any  one  of  his  pro- 
phetesses eh<vien  to  haye  gone  forth  into  the  wilderaesSt 
there  is  no  question  that  they  would,  ior  a  season,  haye  ob- 
tained many  more  itMlowers,  "number  and  value,**  than 
did  Clspftt  Buchan.  Her  history  is  edifying,  among  other 
points,  from  her  glibe  use,  in  her  letters  and  eonyersation, 
of  the  Masphenooa  slang  which  Ibrms  so  formidable  a 
veapott  in  the  hands  of  inspired  persons  of  her  cast,  in 
carrying  on  their  business  of  imposition  and  delusion. 
Mr.  Train  has  given  us  quite  as  much  of  his  herosae  as 
GSB  weU  bo  endured.  Ilk  woi^  is,  however,  likely  to 
be  popiAir  fai  Seotlsnd  ;  and  it  may  fiimish  materials  for 
a  good  chapter  in  any  future  history  of  popular  religioua 
deloaioM, 

Eispafe  SimpsoBi,  atfterwaidB  "Luekio  Buchan,**  was 
the  daoghter  of  a  cottar  in  BanflUure,  and  in  her  orphaned 
childhood,  like  Joan  of  Arc,  herded  cows.  She  after- 
waids  was  tangbft  to  lead  and  sew,  through  the  kindneww 
of  a.fefaitive  ;  bat  being  of  idle,  and,  ft  is  said,  dissolute 
hahiia,  she  wandered  from  the  north,  and  at  Ayr,  *'  tre- 
panned '*  Robert  Buchan,  a  working  potter,  into  being 
hsr  basband*  Her  notions  of  matrimony,  according  to 
her  biographer,  were  of  the  kind  now  called  SoeicUitt 
The  paort  she  was  io  play — "her  mission" — ^was  com- 
municated to  her  by  special  revelation.  She  waa  a 
constant  attendant  at  revivals  and  fellowship  meetings, 
g«ng,  as  she  sud,  "  fi!om  sea  to  sea,  seekmg  the  Word 
dtibe  fjxdi  but  oould  not  find  it.'*    At  last  the  time 


"  In  the  year  l*l1i,  the  power  of  God  wrought  such  a 
wonderfet  change  on  my  senses,  that  I  overcame  the  flesh 
sa  as  not  to  maike  use  of  earthly  food  for  some  weeks, 
wbioh  made  all  that  saw  me  eondude  that  I  was  going  to 
depart  this  life ;  and  many  came  to  hear  me  speak,  which 
was  an  about  God's  love  to  mortals.  •  •  •  Had 
there  been  a  gallows  erected  at  every  door  where  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  of  Christ,  or  of  hearing  hioL 
spoken  of,  I  would  not  l^ve  stayed  from  going  there ;  and 
the  more  any  sought  to  keep  me  bapk,  it  only  tended  the 
more  to  stir  me  up  to  run  the  faster.'* 

But  we  must  make  brief  work  with  this  absurd  woman. 
She  gave  iistelf  out  bo  be  ihe  Third  Person  In  the  God- 
head, and  prefeendod  not  only  io  be  immortal  herself,  but 
to  eenftt  Inmkortafity  on  whomsoever  she  breathed  on : — 

*'  She  also  personified  the  woman  described  in  the 
Betciitioii  oTSt.  Jdbn,  as  being  dothcd  with  the  Sun  and 
the  Moon;-  and  past  ended  to  hav«  brought  forth  the 
Vinr<iiild  wlw  wtm  to  rale  all  nations  with  n  rod  of  iron, 


in  the  person  of  the  Reverend  Ilagh  White,  minister  of 
the  Relief  congregation  of  Irvino." 

White  was  the  most  infatuated  of  her  followers  ;  aad 
yet  he  had  been  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  Relief 
ministers  of  the  west  of  Scotland.  Scandal  took  fhiedoiu 
with  tlieir  names,  and  the  tenets  promulgated  by  White 
regarding  their  iaith  and  practice,  gave  countenance  to 
evil  reports : — 

**  In  the  Divine  Dictionary,  said  to  have  been  indited 
by  Holy  Inspimtion,  and  puiilishcd  by  Mr.  White,  as 
containing  the  faith  and  proctlco  of  the  Buobanites,  wo 
find  these  words: — ' This  world  has  vexed  themselves  in 
vain  abont  our  views  of  marriage ;  accordingly,  to  all 
denominations  we  make  the  following  information: — 

"  '  The  same  law  that  finished  the  carnal  service  at  the 
altar,  and  bestial  sacrifices,  put  an  end  to  carnal  mar- 
riages. It  is  devilish  to  think  that  merely  refraining 
from  women  and  certain  meats  constitutes  salvation. 
Where  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  occupies  all  the  person 
and  reigns  throughout  the  flesh,  it  matters  not  whether 
they  marry  or  not. 

**  '  The  people  of  this  generation  cannot  bo  persuaded 
to  embrace  our  faith  and  practice,  and  that  because  we 
are  so  unlike  the  world.     Our  dissimilitude  to  the  world 
must  bo  a  convincing  proof  that  wc  are  right.     To  be 
like  the  world,  is  to  be  like  the  devil,  the  father  of  unbe- 
lief.' •  ••••• 

The  early  letters  of  Mother  Buchan  arc  subscribed  Els- 
path  Simpson,  although  it  was  not  till  after  her  eject- 
ment from  Irvine  that  she  was  legally  divorced  from  her 
husband.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  tho  Rev.  Gabriel  Rus- 
sell, Dundee,  she  writes  thus : — '  As  for  self-denial,  my 
dear,  it  would  not  do  with  me  to  be  self-denied;  but 
even  averse  to  self-denial.'  This,  she  affirmed,  was  all 
in  accordance  with  Scripture." 

Bums,  the  poet,  gave  an  acoount  of  this  new  seot  and  its 
founders,  whieh  confirms  the  worst  that  has  been  alleged 
of  them.  Mr.  Ayton  of  Hamilton,  who  remembered 
their  going  forth  into  the  wilderness,  graphically  de- 
seribes  their  departure  from  Irvine,  in  a  eommunieation 
made  to  Mr.  Train  : — 

'"I  have  been,'  says  he,  '  an  attentive  observer  of  the 
freaks  and  feelings  of  mankind  for  tho  last  seventy  years ; 
and  I  was  not  surprised  to  see  a  oonsiderable  portion  of 
the  Relief  congregation  of  Irvine  leave  their  homes,  and 
set  out,  as  they  said,  to  heaven,  under  the  direction  of  a 
hypocritical  old  woman  and  a  wrong-headed  priest,  sing- 
ing on  the  way  to  the  New  Jerusalem.' 

'*  Several  old  people  still  remember  seeing  the  Buchan- 
ites  on  this  occasion.  Mrs.  Buchan,  attfred  in  a  scarlet 
cloak,  the  discarded  minister,  and  one  or  two  of  her 
higher  dupes,  were  seated  in  a  oart,  while  the  remainder 
of  the  company  followed  on  foot.  These  were,  lor  the 
most  part,  '  Clever  chiels,  and  bonny,  spanking,  rosy- 
cheeked  lassies,  many  of  them  in  their  teens.  They  were 
generally  dressed  in  the  simple  garb  of  peasant  maids  of 
the  Lowlands  of  Scotland.  Over  their  dark  petticoats 
they  wore  short  gowns,  reaching  from  the  chin  half  way 
down  the  thigh,  and  fitted  doee  to  the  bosom.  They 
were  bare-headed;  and  their  looks,  permitted  to  grow 
unusually  long,  were  restrained  from  falling  in  a  fleece 
over  the  back  and  bosom  by  small  buckling  oombs.' 

"  The  progress  of  these  enthusiastic  visionaries  is  thus 
described  by  our  native  bard,  Albm  Cunningham  :— 
*  Some  ^ere  in  carts,  some  were  on  horseback,  and  not  a 
few  vrere  on  foot.  Our  Lady  (so  they  called  Mrs.  Buchan) 
rode  in  front  on  a  white  pony,  and  often  halted  to  lecture 
them  on  the  loveliness  of  the  land,  and  to  cheer  them  with 
food  from  what  she  called  tho  garden  of  mercy,  and  with 
drink  from  a  large  cup,  called  the  comforter.'  " 

Afiier  such  refreshments,  the  *'  Friend  Mother  *'  would 
light  her  ctMie-pipe  and  regale  heraelf  with  a  smoke  of 
tobaooo.    Tho  subsequent  adventures  of  the  party  of  pil 
grims,  in  their  wanderings  through  Domfries-shire  and 
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Galloway,  are  almost  inoredible.  But  disunion  orept  into 
the  body.  Mr.  White  fell  away  fipom  his  original  faith  in 
"the  dirine  woman/'  but  he  still  attempted  to  keep  up 
the  delasion  with  which  his  interest  and  vanity  were 
identified  ;  and,  as  Mrs.  Buchan,  instead  of  being  trans- 
lated, expired,  like  other  mortals,  he  clandestinely  threw 
her  corpse  into  a, hole  to  conceal  the  failure,  which  might 
have  shaken  the  faith  of  the  devotees.  We  may  repeat, 
that,  as  a  picture  of  the  folly  and  crime  into  which  fanati- 
cism may  lead  beings,  claiming  to  be  rational,  there  is 
instruction  and  warning  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Buchanites. 

A  Catholie  Hittory  of  England.  By  William  Bernard 
MaoCabe.  Part  I. — *'  England  as  described  by  the 
Monkish  Hiitoruuis."     Vol.  L     London:  Newby. 

Mr.  MacCabb  thinks  that  there  is  no  true  History  of 
England ;  and  he  proposes  to  supply  the  want.  We  have 
Hume* a  History,  and  Lingard*»  History,  and  half  a  dozen 
more, — ^but  no  history  in  which  the  reader  is  permitted  to 
judge  for  himself.  The  historians  descant  upon  the  value 
of  their  authorities,  but  the  authorities  themselves  are  ex- 
oladed  from  their  pages;  and  this  is  to  be  remedied  by  the 
publication  of  all  manner  of  obsolete  stuff;  for  Westminster 
Hall  might  be  piled  with  these  rude  materials — chronicles, 
legends,  and  saints'  lives, — which  Hume  at  once  dis- 
carded, and  which  even  Lingard  has  scarcely  used. 

Mr.  MacCabe  has,  therefore,  commenced  the  publioa- 
tioQ,  not  of  a  History  of  England  certainly,  but  of  a 
very  curious  antiquxu>ian  miscellany,  on  which  he  has  ex- 
pended much  labour.  Some  have  doubted  if  there  was 
anything  worth  recording  in  the  history  of  England  prior 
to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIZ.,  when  civil  government  began 
to  take  form  and  solidity,  and  if  it  would  not  be  as  idle  to 
write  the  history  of  earlier  periods,  as  to  restore  the 
Heptarchy  or  renew  the  wars  of  the  Roses.  Many  will 
think  that  the  philosophical  historian,  Hume,  ascends  far 
enough,  but  Mr.  MacCabe,  at  the  close  of  his  first  volume, 
has  not  reached  the  period  from  which  Hume  starts. — 
Though  bis  work  is,  therefore,  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  not 
to  be  viewed  as  a  History  of  England,  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  term,  it  is  an  entertaining  compilation  of  Monkish 
Chronicles  and  Saints'  Lives,  which  will  be  highly  accept- 
able to  Black  Letter  and  to  Roman  Catholic  readers,  and 
in  which  every  reader  nuty  enjoy  a  few  choice  morsels. 

Bohn*8  Standard  Library, 

in  the  passing  month,  gives  us,  in  the  Memoirs  of  Col.  Hut- 
chinson, by  his  wife,  one  of  the  most  instructive  and  capti- 
vating historical  biographies  in  the  language;  and  this  we 
obtain  for  about  the  sixth  part  of  the  price  of  the  first 
edition,  which  the  warm  panegyric  of  the  Ediiiburgh  Re- 
view brought  into  notice  thirty  years  since,  and  which  has 
erer  since  maintained  its  popuhirity  by  intrinsic  merit. — 
Mrs.  Lucy  Hutchinson,  the  heroine  of  the  Puritan  party, 
was  no  ordinary  person;  and  her  Memoirs  are  fully  as  va- 
luable as  Clarendon's  History,  with  which  they  haye  many 
common  topics  and  characters,  though  the  most  dinimilar 
views  and  sentiments  on  all  of  them. 

The  Moicdc  Creation,  viewed  in  the  light  of  Modem  Geo- 
logy.    By  George  Wight.     Glasgow:  Maclehose. 

This  volume  contains  the  snbstanoe  of  a  series  of  Lec- 
tures delivered  by  the  author,  and  now  addressed  to  a 
wider  circle,  through  the  press,  at  the  solicitation  of 
friends— solicitations  which  h«  oould  not  resist.    Its  lead- 


ing, or  peculiar  objeoi  is,  to  elueidato  the  haimony  that 
exists  between  true  geological  science  and  reveUtion. — 
The  work  is  recommended,  in  a  prefatory  note»  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Alexander,  of  Edinburgh,  whioh  was  not  in  tlie 
least  re^uuned. 

Mij  Youthful  Companion.      By  the  Author  of  "My 
Schoolboy  Days.**    London:  Longman  A  Company. 

A  PLBASiNo  little  story  for  the  entertainment  and  im- 
provement of  young  persons. 


ANNUALS  FOR  1847. 

Fisher*  8  Drawing-Room  Scrap-Book.    Edited  by  Mrs. 
Norton. 

List  year  we  aflOirmed,  and  in  the  present  year  confirm 
the  assertion,  that  had  England  oTer  been  searched,  no 
fitter  or  equal  suooessor  could  have  been  found  to  L.  £.  L. 
than  Mrs  Norton.     High  expectations  were  raised;  but 
Expectation  is  often  a  hasty  and  inconsiderate  exactor  of  it 
does  not  well  know  what.    All  is  accomplished  that  could 
reasonably  have  been  looked  for,  whether  by  the  Editress 
or  the  publishers ;  and  ' '  the  Dravring-Room  Scrap-Book' ' 
holds  its  place  as  the  best  and  cheapest  of  the  Annuals, 
as  in  all  respects^unrivalled.  '■%  The  plates  are  as  nomerous, 
as  good,  and  tastefully^eelected  to  give  interest  and  variety. 
The  external  shows  are  as  tasteful,  and  the  literature, 
we  shall  not  say  how  superior  to  that  which  has  of  late 
furnished  forth  fashionable  works  of  this  kind. — Ai  the 
opening,  Mrs.  Norton,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  has  dedi- 
cated a  string  of  verses  to  a  portrait  of  the  Queen — an 
over-dressed  picture — thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  queenly 
portrait  with  which  it  is  neighboured.     The  lines  are»  of 
course,  appropriate  to  the  golden  age  of  Queen  Viotoria. 
The  note  appended  to  them  is,  however,  of  more  conae-' 
quence  than  the  text.     Mrs.  Norton,  having  herself  suf- 
fered and  keenly  felt  some  of  the  Wrongs  of  Woman,  that 
"favourite  of  the  English  law!"  calls  attention  to  the 
Rights  of  Woman,  and  to  woman's  anomolous  position  in 
a  country  where  a  woman  sways  the  sceptre  over  oountloss 
thousands  of  men  and  women.     '*  A.  short  time  since,'* 
she  observes,  "  a  case  of  felony  was  quashed  by  an  error 
in  the  indictment,  which  stated  the  money  stolen  to  have 
been  the  property  of  a  married  woman,  whereas  a  married 
wovian  could  not  have  hUf-^v-erown  of  her  own;   on 
which  principle  the  thief  was  acquitted."     Mrs.   Norton 
upbraids  Lord  Brougham,  who,  some  years  back,  volun- 
teered to  be  the  legal  champion  of  women,  defirauded  by 
the  laws  of  England  of  their  civil  rights,  with  having  by 
one  enormous  *'  Breach  of  Promise"  deceived  the  whole 
sex;  aware,  Mrs.  Norton  humom*ously  remarks,  that  he 
could  not  bo  sued  on  general  grounds,  and  that  no  particuUur 
fair  one  oould  establish  "special  injury"  against  him. 
Perhaps  this  appeal  may  rouse  Lord  Brougham  to  a  sense 
of  his  duty,  and  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  may  bo  dis- 
tinguished for  a  Reform  greater  than  that  whioh  glorifioil 
the  reign  of  William  IV.;  one  whioh  shall  secure  to 
women,  married  and  single,  the  same  legal  protection  and 
redress,  whether  in  matters  of  property,  reputation,  or 
social  rights,  which  every  male  subject  of  her  Mi^esty  is 
entitled  to  claim — provided  he  can  afford  to  pay  well  for  it ! 
In  Lady  Dufferin,  ^Irs.    Norton  has,    this    season, 
found  a  sprightly  coadjutor,  or  assistant.      Her  lively 
ladyship's  oompoeitions,  whioh  are  generally  in  the  mirtfar* 
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Wttd  piqasaat  vein,  giv©  wHef  to  the  monotony  of  the 

coopiimentary  Tenes  which  Mre.  Norton  has  fenoied  her- 

idf  obfiged  to  append   to  each  ariBtooratio  portrait,  and 

tooti»rTer»e»of  nopartioolarpointorintorest,  whichare 

»ttidied  to  the  aoenio  plates.     Mrs.  Norton  has  found 

otkriQaes  among  the  rhyming  "nobUity  and  gentry ;" 

Intnponthe  whole,  in  fature  years,  as  the  Drawing-Room 

Scrap-Book  has  hitherto  been  something  better  than  a 

mewariaiooratic  "  Book  of  Beauty,"  it  might  be  well  that, 

bwdfls  being  leas  lavish  of  compliment,  the  editress  drew 

more  upon  bar  own  resouroes.     She  has  giyen  too  much 

wiy  to  obliging  friends  ;  though  Lord  John  Manners  and 

Mr.  Monckton  Milnes  be  among  the  number. 

The  bright  star  of  this  year  is,  howeyer.  Lady  Dufferin ; 
and  from  her,  in  the  first  place,  we  cull  our  serious,  as  we 
popeeedoingeiirgayerspeoimen.  The  engraying,  a  sweet, 
quiet  picture,  to  which  the  subjoined  lines  are  attached, 
wpresenU  a  sad,  pile  girl,  The  Gbbmait  Tiaodir,  in  her 
■olitaiT  ehambor,  with  her  simple  appliances,  her  work- 
bag  and  ber  basket  of  fiided  flowers  and  books,— an  exile 
Basing  on  her  distant  home,  and  as  a  charm  holding  in 
her  hand  the  first  letter  from  that  dearest  spot  of  earth. 

••The  long  day's  done,  and  she  sits  still 

And  quiet,  in  tho  gathering  gloom; 
What  are  the  images  that  fill 

Those  absent  eyes^-that  silent  room  ? 
Soft  winds  the  latticed  casement  stir; 

The  hard  green  rosebuds  tap  the  pane 
like  merry  playmates,  beckoning  her 

To  join  them  at  their  sports  again; 
And  &om  the  hill  a  pleasant  chime 

Of  bells  comes  down  upon  the  ear. 
That  seems  to  sing,  '*  The  evening  time 

Is  passing  sweet !  come  forth!  come  here!" 
Bvt  she  sits  still,  and  heedeth  not 

The  sweet  beU,  nor  the  fading  light; 
Time,  space,  earth,  heaven,  are  all  forgot 

In  one  dear  dream  of  past  delight. 
Oh,  letter!  old,  and  crushed,  and  worn; 

Tefe  fresh  in  those  love-blinded  eyes. 
As  on  that  first  delightful  mom 

That  gave  thee  to  her  patient  sighs; 
How  hoped  for — dreamed  of— dear  thou  art! 

What  earnest  of  like  joys  to  come! 
How  ^-easnred  near  her  simple  heart, 

That  first  fond  letter  from  her  Home! 
Poor  child!  so  early  cam'st  thou  forth. 

Like  Ruth,  to  glean  in  alien  fields? 
CoM  weioome  greets  thee  on  this  earth, 

And  poor  the  harvest  that  it  yields! 
Thy  thoughts — ^lone,  wandering  where  they  list, 

Still  seek  that  village  on  the  Rhine, 
Where  thou  art  longed  for,  loved,  and  missed, 

With  yearnings  as  intense  as  thine: — 
No  wender  that  thy  young  heart  bums, 

And,  with  such  aching  sense  of  love, 
To  that  dear  sheltering  ark  returns, 

Which  sent  thee  forth — poor  wanderinir  Dove.'* 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Aauog  the  gayer  effusions  of  Lady  Dufferin  are  verses 
w apises^  entitled  Tna  Coifvassioir,  where  a  coquettish 
^^■Ba  IS  rsvwUing  iier  peocadilioes  to  a  priest  who  is 
^^VBflf  of  the  proper  canonioal  age  fi>r  so  pretty  a  peni- 
twt   thflBgfa  no  hmn  oomes  of  it. 

*'DsnrA  Iiisa  CoirsinsLO, 

Dk  Ascujtha  t  Bslvob," 
Kaeeleth  by  the  patient  Friar, 

Saying  her  "Confiteor." 
Gnstly  pazded  is  the  Father, 

At  the  trvth  he  can  but  guess^ 
Domia  loex  befog  rather 

Apt  to  vaader  and  diff^^* 

•  a  •  •  •  • 
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Well,  good  daughter,  pray  continue; 

Candour  doth  repentance  prove. 
How  did  Don  Pedro  win  you 

First  to  listen  to  his  love?*' 
Father,  yes ! — as  I  was  saying, 

I  was  pmdent  and  reserved, 
All  his  flattering  vows  repaying 

With  the  scorn  they  well  deserved ; 
'  Sir,  *  I  said,  '  and  I  was  going 

To  say  something  still  more  strong — 
By  my  distant  manner  showing 

That  I  thought  him — really — ^wrong!* 
When  at  this  important  minute. 

Looking  toward  the  cliamber  door. 
Who  should  put  her  head  within  it — 

(So  unlucky — such  a  bore !) — 
But  my  Cousin  Natalita, 

With  her  hair  all  out  of  curl ! 
I  confess  I  would  have  beat  her — 

Horrid,  flirting,  odious  girl ! 
'Twas  the  greatest  inconvenience. 

For,  of  course,  Don  Pedro  oaught. 
From  my  involuntary  lenience  , 

More  assurance  than  he  ought. 
Well !  next  day,  (a  great  buU-baiting 

Was  arranged  the  day  before) 
Natalita  kept  us  waiting 

Full  two  hours,  Pm  sure,  and  more. 
Nothing  could  be  more  annoying  ; 

Really  now  I  wished  for  wings, 
Pedro  all  that  time  employing 

Saying  fifty  foolish  things. 


Had  you  seen  that  girl's  flirtation, 
* 'J' would  have  filled  you  with  disgust, 

Such  vile  ogling  and  coquetting 
Staring  in  I)on  Pedro's  face  ; 

All  propriety  forgetting 
Due  to  every  public  place  I 
•        •        •        • 

If,  since  that  time,  Holy  Father, 

My  forbearance  has  been  more, — 
If  his  visits  havo  been  rather 

Longer  than  they  were  before, — 
Why,  indeed,  it  is  for  this  chief 

Reason — as  all  Seville  knows, — 
Just  to  keep  him  out  of  mischief,*' 

( Here  the  Fatlier  rubbed  his  nose. ) 
•  Not  much  moro  than  half  a  doxen 

Visits  has  he  paid  this  week  ; 
But,  of  course,  my,  charming  cousin 

To  a  dosen  more  could  speak.' 
•        •        •        • 

Back  again,  in  time  for  dinner. 

In  her  chair  fair  Inez  goes ; 
At  each  vile  pedestrian  sinner 

Turning  up  her  ivory  nose  ; 
Comforted  beyond  expression, 

(See  what  peace  such  candour  wins  !) 
By  her  full  and  true  confession 

OfaU— Natalita'ssins! 

The  Donna  Inez  is  not  smguUr  in  her  uses  of  confes- 
sion. Protestant  self-examination  may,  we  fear,  not  in- 
firequently  produce  precisely  the  same  results. 

The  Scrap-book  is  rich  in  portraiture ;  and  among  the 
many  whom  Mrs.  Nortonjiasj  praised  for*  their  deeds  or 
their  faces,  are  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr. 'Charles  Villiers 
The  characters  of  these  gentlemen  are  treated  in  a  liberal 
and  manly  spu*it,  showing  that,  whcn^a  good  subject  falls 
in  her  way,  the  authoress  is  equal  to  it — arises  with  it  to 
her  natural  element. 

The  frontispiece  this  year  is  a  chissical  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Norton,  exquisitely  engraved;  the  vignette  a  group  of 
flowers,  executed  with  equal  taste  and  delicacy.     On  the 

whole,  we  Iwye  thu  seiMon  iraen  no  wnval  thi^  ifiU  boM: 
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ooiupiu'ison  with  Mrs.  Norton's.     The  brightest  dajs  of 
the  Drawitig-Roam  Scrap-Book  are  restored. 

Among  the  lesser  Animali — in  sise  we  meaa<— that 
stiU  linger  on  the  stage,  is  the  elder-bom  of  the  large  but 
short-Itred  family — Aekermuin'tiForget-Me-Not ;  for  so 
many  years  edited  by  Mr.  Frederio  Shoberl ;  who,  thb 
season,  has  mustered  a  numerous  staff  of  poets  and  pro- 
sers.  Some  of  the  names  are  new  ;  others  &T0urite  and 
fomlliar;  though  in  the  passing  year  they  may  haTe  pro- 
duced nothing  remarkable.  One  capital  story  is  the  pru- 
dent and  perseyering  *'  Wooingof  MynKeerVon  Dunek,* * 
written  by  T.  Forbes  Dalton,  Esq.  Tho  "  Forget-Me- 
Not"  has  an  ayerage  number  of  tolerable  plates,  and  the 
usual  sprinkliug — or  one  rather  more  oopious — of  Terse. 

JuUien't  Musical  Album  for  1847. 

This  is  a  new  and  good  idea — A  Musical  Album ;  a  good 
collection  of  popular  songs  and  dances  supplies  a  want. 
The  music,  Tocal  and  instrumental,  is  by  foreign  composers, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  English  musicians. 
Some  of  the  instrumental  pieces  are  the  compositions  of  the 
editor,  who  has,  altogether,  made  of  the  work  a  brilliant  and 
popular  melange.  The  words  are  by  the  most  popular  con- 
temporary song-writers;  and  the  embellishments  gorgeous, 
though  not  always  in  the  purest  taste.  The  Album  is  likely 
to  be  fully  as  popular  as  it  deserves.  It  eontahxs  something 
not  merely  to  look  at  and  then  lay  aside,  but  that  may 
eyery  day  and  night  in  the  coming  year,  and  in  future 
years,  contribute  to  the  harmless  enjoyments  of  the  social 
circle.  We  are  compelled  to  say  that  the  music  surpasses 
tho  poetry;  yet  the  words,  always  pretty,  if  not  oyer-run 
with  meaning,  haye,  in  general,  the  merit  of  being  adapted 
to  the  sentunent  and  rythm  of  the  music. 

Two  specimens  may  suffice: — 

THB  OASttV  AKD  THB  COTTAOK,  BY  B.  FITZBALL. 

On  yon  mountiin  frowns  a  castle. 
Wreathed  with  gold  its  portals  shino: 

In  yon  valley  smiles  a  cottage — 
Roses  sweet  its  porch  entwine. 

Wealth  and  pride  dwell  in  those  turrets; 

ITiimble  hearts  the  cottage  rove: 
Strife  and  hate  are  in  the  castle; 

In  the  cottage  peace  and  love. 

Silken  floors  adorn  the  castle, 

Banners  deck  its  topmost  tower; 
Sand  like  snow  bestrews  the  cottage, — 
In  its  lattice  many  a  flower. 
•  ••••• 

Enough  of  this,  as  what  follows  is  better ;  tho  lines  are 

by  J.  Ilurrey: — 

Though  time  is  wrinkling  o'er  thy  brow« 

Thy  hair  is  turning  grey, 
And  the  rose  that  blossomed  on  thy  cheek 

Is  fading  fast  away; 
Thou'rt  more  beloved  than  when  I  oame 

A-courting  first  to  thee  ; 
And  every  moment  makes  thee  now 

Still  dearer  unto  me 

Still  dearer  unto  me. 

I  loved  thee  in  thy  girlhood's  days, 

I  loved  thee  in  thy  prime; 
And  though  thy  outward  charms  may  fiide 

Beneath  the  touch  of  time, 
I'll  love  thee  even  more  and  more. 

Until  my  latest  breath; 
And  then  I  hope  to  love  thee  still. 

Beyond  the  vale  of  death! 

Beyond  the  vale  of  death  [ 


But  in  this  Album,  the  music  ii  all;  ih#p06try,  as  A^fe 
hinted,  and— as  is  too  often  the  case  in  the  aUianoe  of 
music  with  verse — comes  wont  off.  We  are  somewhat 
akrmed  as  to  how  old-fashioned  country  ladies,  when  tke 
Musical  Album  comes  down,  are  to  view  the  scanty 
drapery  and  the  few  superfluous  inches  of  Mdlemolsone 
Flora  Fabri*s  legs!  A  ooloured  foil-length  portniH  of 
this  celebrated  danseuse,  in  the  popubw  pas  of  La 
CasHgliana,  forms  one  of  the  preMieet  einbellishmeBtt 
of  the  volume  ;  or,  at  all  events,  one  of  the  meet  oharae- 
teristic.  Two  other  coloured  {dates  represent,  one  a 
concert  of  Jullien's,  in  Covent  Garden  Thectre,  and  the 
other  a  masked  ball, — ^both  exhibit  scenes  of  splendour 
and  enchantment  that  rocal  those  of  Hb^AfMan  Niffhti. 


Among  the  other  books  of  the  season,  we  can  merely 
catalogue  TKe  Minstrelsy  of  iks  English  Border,  an  ex- 
cellent collection  of  ancient  and  modem  Ballads,  with 
notes  by  Frederick  Sheldon,  just  published  by  the  Messrs. 
Longman ;  a  pretty  and  good  Nursery  Annual,  published 
by  Darton  &  Clarke,  with  coloured  plaAs  ;  and  Januanj 
Eve,  a  tale,  in  the  manner  of  Dickens's  Christmas  Chimes 
and  Carols,  by  George  Soane,  6.  A.,  and  published  by 
Ohurton,-~or,  if  not  like  tho  Chimes,  then  very  like  Mrs. 
Gore's  New-Tear  Stories  of  1846  and  1847,  and  no  dis- 
credit to  the  previous  literary  reputation  of  its  author. 


NEW  POEMS  AND  DRAMAS. 

Famst :  a  Ttaffedf,  TnmOsMt  frem  tlM  Oennni  of 
Goethe.  By  Captain  Knox,  AiiChor  of  ««Dngr  Dreams," 
dtc.,  Ae.  London:  OlUvier. 
"  Amotbbb,  and  anotber  feHows  after."  The  tMUila- 
tors  of  «*  FfeRiit"  aie,  indeed,  like  tlie  liae^v  «f  Benqno. 
Captain  Knox  assures  his  readers  tliait  he  has  mpsmA  ne 
paint  to  BMfce  his  tmnil»tion  the  bes^af  atf  poesiMe  tqai- 
shitions ;  and  thus  far  we  must  take  hi*  wocd^  ead  ifare 
uB'Geniuinio  readers  the  tnrable  of  e«Uatieiv;  while  we 
intimate  to  young  eothoeiastie  AngL»*Gernia«a»  thjit  tbers 
is  eziating  another  hold  AtteBApt^  aad»ehaUB^ge  of  their 
eritical  powers. 

King  Charles  the  First :  a  Dramatic  Poem.     By  Archer 

Gumey.     London;  Pickering. 
Fbok  the  date  of  Sir  Walter  Seotf  a  aMeitor  er  kins- 
man, who  refused  to  shave  his  beard  till  "  the  king  en- 
joyed his  own  again ;"  there  has  been  no  eoeh  loyaUatas 
Mr.  Archer  Gumey ;  the  especial  object  of  his  unquali- 
fied devotion  bebig  <'the  holy  martyr  king,'*  Oharles  I. 
It  is  to  the  memory  of  "the  Churches'  royal  martyr," 
that  he  dedicates  his  drama ;  the  object  of  which  Is  to  de- 
velope  and  illustrate  "  the  glorious  life  and  death"  of  the 
said  ' '  holy  martyr.' '   It  would  be  folly  to  qaarrel  with  any 
nun  about  his  hobby,  e^eoially  when  there  is  no  likelihood 
of  ita  riding  down  even  a  little  ohild,  or  an  old  woman. — 
The  poem  wae  written  in  the  Mituma  of  18i6«  befiwe  "a 
Riehmond,  a  Bentinok,  Staftid  O'Bffien*  D'lnraeli," 
and  many  others,  Jews  and  QeDtibe,  had  **  redeened  the 
supporters  of  the  ohuroh  and  state  from  the  «harge  of 
lethargy ;  and  evinoed  talents  and  courage  worthy  of  their 
exalted  cause."    Thin^  look  brighter  now  than  in  1845 ; 
and  if  the  poem  were  yet  to  be  written,  it  might  be  composed 
with  bettor  heart.     *'  Let  us  look  now  for  the  dawn  of  a 
brighter  day,"  quoth  Mr.  Gumey — surely  a  Gumey  this 
who  knQws  not  tloeeph  ?^-"  the  mj^em  St,  John  [j^iaa  Sir 
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Mfi  PmI]  ba*  fiiUea  wph  bin  partj."    But  notwitb 
RaBd«{k»£ill,  a  TiolontaasauU  may  be  expected  upon  the 
ttenk^  if  not  fitjnkhin^  from  111*  aueceaaon  in  office.    Let 
thneome  «ni !  Mr.  Giuxie/  defies  them.  The  church  is, 
nikild  imagin^^  Terj  neMsstj  alanaed,  i£  it  fears  de- 
itetioB,  ffOBk  the  Whigii.     Jiir.  Gumejr  finds  a  close 
HwMsMBilwliWfrtm  tfietiBaee  of  "The  Troubles"  and  our 
e«n.   If  thet»  ware  ihmn  aHampden  and  Pym,  there  are 
sei^-er  bot  ayear  a^go  fclkerv  w«re>-a  Bright  and  a  Cobdeo; 
mi  if  tb««  w«9  than  a  Cromwell  in  England,  there  is  now 
uO'CoondLialivUHid;  aatherais  ''ariTer  in  Maoedon, 
mi  ameria  MonnMwrtly  and  sidmon  in  both" — But  no 
pmlkl  csA  be  focutd  for  the  aroh-traitor  Sir  Robert 
Peal, — St»  Joloia  "  doable-dyed  traitor"  as  he  was^  being 
bat  a  £unt  type  of  tbe  iRoomparably  blacker  Sir  Robert. 
Mr.  Gjoobj  <sTplalTiB  tbat  he  has  painted  Hampden  in  the 
darkest  colouxpy  bocaoeD  he  belieTcs — and  he  must  surely 
hare  sone  rerelation  on  the  subject — that  this  Taunted 
fauiiAand  romarkable  man  was  **  more  supreme  for  vile 
and  inianioas  caniiing,  yeiled  under  the  mask  of  ezoessiye 
boQcc^  aad  aingle-mindedness,  than  any  of  his  factious 
ooateapofariea.**     From  these  sentiments  the  character 
of  tbe  dtama  may  be  diyined.    Mr.  Gumey  belongs  to 
Toeng  EngUndj  but  to  the  highest-flying  section  of  that 
body,  if*  indeed*  any  of  its  members  are  capable  of  soaring  so 
kftily — ifhiafligbtbenotassolltaiyasitisgnuid.  But  he 
wiifaea  bis  wm^  to  be  regarded  as  a  true  poem,  besides  being 
a  polilieal  and  religiooa  manifesto;  and  he  trusts  that  It 
may  be^  to  fooiiis  Efiq^aad  from  bar  Isthitt^,  and  lead  to 
aeflBlfcMaeaiHitaAberbflMri.«fbBrmvderfid  patriot-king, 
AImI  f^  IMbg  i0g  k  batter  tiiiii  a  dead  lion,"  and  we 
adly  fisar  fiir  tbe  aooomplisfaniiiil  of  Mr.  GunMx'sloyal 
mfk-ft^jaSM  dfurtiM    Tat  Udoea  ope  good,  now  and  then, 
to laealt iilili  eabflmMl  eatfmaiait  like  his^. whatever  be 


t  »  PoaM^  %nth  Motoi.     Loetei:  S«riy, 


liMlNi^  i0ld  thiirlUaisan  appeid  for  «he  women 
Wtts^lmaMt  aed  ObiMaii  iieUnga  of  Euro- 
KJiiM^wfiMeet  aid  will  at  least  help  to  keep 


an  eril  before  the  werld,  which,  to  be  effectually  redressed, 
must,  howoTer,  be  dealt  with  by  the  IlindoDS  themselves. 

Christmas  Bkymss;  or,  Thres  NigM  Bevelry,    Bel- 
last  :  Lament,  Brothers.   London :  Whittakor  &  Co. 
'*  Belfast  Almanacs*  hare  been  rery  well  known,  from 
the  fi&rthest  date  of  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant 
in  these  countries ;  but  Belfittt  Annuals  are  novelties ; 
and,  yot,  these  Christmas  Rhymes  have  all  the  character- 
istics of  the  Annuals.     The  poetry  and  the  illustrations 
are  by  two  sisters  ;  and  the  style  in  which  the  engravings 
are  executed,  and  the  work  brought  out,  ia  very  creditable 
to  Irish  art — ^which,  we  suppose,  will,  by  and  bye,  meet 
its  best  encourag^nent  in  the  manufiKsturing  capital  of 
the  North.    If  eur  pages  were  not  already  overcrowded 
with  similar  matter,  we  eould  find  many  grave  or  gay  but 
pleasant  quotations  from  this  Three  Nights'  Revelxy;  and 
our  Irish  friends  cannot  import  a  better  article  in  its  way 
than  this  beautiful  work.     After  all  the  speeches  in  the 
Southj  on  the  encouragement  of  home  manufacture,  the 
Northern  plan  of  quietly  domg  the  work  is  the  wisest;  and 
amongst  the  ornate  volumes  of  the  season,  we  have  seez^ 
none,  of  the  same  class,  handsomer  than  the  Christmoi 
Rhymes. 

SUesU  l4M,     By  the  late  James  Wilson  of  Paisley. 
Glasgow:  James M'Leod. 

A  fourth  and  ebeap  edition  of  a  Poem  which  has  been 
prsrkmsly  and  finrsnrably  notioed.  Jt  ia  veiy  prettily 
'*  got  up." 

The  Three  Wives.    By  John  Reid  lifiles.    Liverpool : 

Edward  Howell  Je  Co. 

Three  nairatives*  in  which  the  author  inculcates  the 
necessity  of  reUgious  principle  as  the  only  sufficient  check 
to  the  temptations  common  in  life,  and  incidentally  makes 
a  variety  of  valuable  remarks  on  many  important  topics. 
Although  a  Liverpool  book,  two  of  these  fiunily  histories 
are  Scotch,  and  refer  directly  to  manners  and  customs 
prevalent  in  Edkbovgh  and  Glasgow.  The  style  is  dif- 
fuse, but  the  tenden^  of  the  work  is  excellent. 


POLITICS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


wiU  be  tbe  last,  and,  probahlT^ 
ef  tfie  pesseaft  Paijywmqfti  Tbe  questions 
poblie  attwitiep  sie  not  of  a  iiaturs  oaleu- 
Islid  Ip.  iM  Ipag  .diamssionsj  qr  to  produce  party  votes. 
ipll  endeavour  to  avoid  dangerous  subjects ; 
9Bg  jDeasnre  of  additional  political  or  commer- 
cial iffcna  is  psessed,  they  will  retreat  on  tbe  potato  dis- 
««s«i^  ^SBsral  distress,  that  they  may  dissolve  in  peace. 
Tber  will  abspe  their  proceedings  in  such  fonn  as  will 
cBaUs  tbcni  to  cany  through  a  general  election  before 
tmiMi;  if  seed-tfaiie  and  summer  do  not  promise  improve- 
en  Ore ''yield**  of  the  last  two  seasons.  A  strong 
pacftr  te  mssi  a  dissohition  rather  at  a 
«r  hoftB  'dMSDt  e£  dspfsssion;  siid  the  Wbigs»  in  a 
fthaTesugatoitpnidispee  to  adopt  ^at  course. 
Ijtde  le  bopa  fkom  fntoie  zegistnUions,  but 
aisilitMi  ftiaii  yolilifinl  am  idf  nf  n  nnd  the  re-organization 
oC  IktSu  «U  iifyi*nf"¥r      The  constituencies,  generally, 

ions  for  the  next  election.  Wherever 
have  oocnrredy  there  has  been  difficulty 
linipociiziiig  suitable  candidates.  The  electors 
of  linsaliiahne^  after  long  casting  about,  have  fbund  a 
^offtdtMs  Wb%  boonet,  who  "  with  great  reluctance* 
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consents  to  follow  Lord  Worsley.  The  electors  of  Ben- 
irewshire  accepted  the  rejected  candidate  of  1841,  because 
no  preparations  had  been  made  for  a  county  contest  In 
some  boroughs, under  peculiar  circumstances,  the  usual  pre- 
paratioaa  for  election  contests  have  been  made — as  in 
Manchester,  where  a  most  disgraceful  coalition  of  Whigs 
and  Conservatives  is  formed,  to  oppose  tbe  election  of  Mr. 
Bright ;  but  the  aspect  of  political  affairs  would  fully  justify 
the  inference,  either  tbat  Parliament  had  done  all  its  work, 
or  that  the  electors  expected  nothing  more  from  legislative 
agency,  except  the  repeal  or  imposition  of  taxes,  cos  circum- 
stances might  require. 

This  blank  in  political  agitation  affords  to  a  weak  Ca- 
binet an  admirable  opportunity  of  slipping  into  a  mtuoiity 
for  seven  years.  The  influence  of  office  is  always  worth 
a  number  of  votes  in  the  small  constituencies.  We  have 
heard  of  elections  turned  by  a  few  '^excisemanships" 
promptly  administered ;  and  even  the  wish  to  go  with  the 
stronger  party — a  veiy  common  feeling — ^when  there  is 
no  counteracting  influence  will  answer  a  useful  purpose 
to  the  Government  candidate,  who  may  become  very 
popular  by  merely  saying  a  few  smart  thiugs  regarding 
public  wash-houses  for  the  poor— public  parks,  improve^ 
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Ttntilatiaii,  nnovatod  «ad  pftient  atvengo,  oheip  nuJi  in 
coantiM,  and  cheap  tea  in  boroagh»— all  good  in  their  way, 
and  to  be  bestowed  at  a  conTenient  season. 

We  cannot  regret  this  sleep  or  death  of  poUtieal  parti- 
sanship. The  ooontry  has  never  gained  by  the  trimnphs 
of  party.  No  great  ol^ect  has  ever  been  achieved  for  the 
people,  except  when  they  rsTersed  the  common  role,  and, 
instead  of  being  the  tools  of  lactioDS,  conyerted  some  party 
for  a  time  and  a  purpose  into  their  instrument.  We  do 
not  urge  the  revival  of  old  and  useless  party  feuds;  but  if 
the  electors  believe  that  the  political  complexion  of  the 
next  Parliament  is  a  matter  of  slight  importance,  they  have 
fallen  into  a  serious  blunder,  of  which  they  may  have  seven 
years'  leisure  to  repent 

We  certainly  dislike  the  recent  condoot  of  the  Whigs  in 
several  localities.  In  Edinburgh,  they  try  to  hush  pnblie 
feeling  with  a  new  song  to  them  of  "  no  ahibboletb  2"  and 
in  Manchester,  they  raise  the  **  shibboleth"  of  aristocracy. 
The  ootton-spinnera  of  that  great  town  consider  a  Eochdale 
spinner  below  their  mark;  and  will  only  be  satisfied  with 
one  of  Mr.  Bright*  s  noble  cUsciples.  ^They  prefer  the 
scholar  to  the  teacher;  and,  affecting  a  certain  cant  of 
gentility,  exclaim  against  the  use  of  violent  language.  In 
many  circumstances,  strong  language  may  be  necessaiy ; 
and  before  the  Earl  of  Lincoln's  conversion  to  the  doetrines 
of  free-trade,  we  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  any  eom* 
plaints  of  Mr.  Brighl^s  language  in  Manchester.  He  is  an 
honest  and  enthuaiastio  man,  who  has  given  their  proper 
names  to  many  abuses;  but  he  should  not  be,  on  that  ac- 
count, less  acceptable  to  a  commercial  constituency.  He 
wQl  be  selected;  but  this  opposition,  like  many  former  pro- 
ceedings,  manifests  tbe  hankering  of  the  leading  Whigs, 
even  in  some  manufacturing  towns,  after  aristocratical  con- 
nexions. 

In  Edinburgh,  the  electors  will  be  urged  to  give  the 
Whig  Cabinet  a  fair  trial :  in  Manchestor,  they  are  told  not 
to  give  them  any  description  of  trial,  but  to  eleot  a  moderate 
Conservative.  And,  yet,  this  seeming  inconsistency  may 
form  part  of  a  system — ^for  now  that  rough  work  is  thought 
to  be  over  for  a  season,  it  may  square  best  with  official 
propriety  to  leave  political  matters  in  genteel  and  regularly 
bred  hands.  The  intrusion  of  "  impracticable'*  men  into 
Parliament  may  not  be  desirable,  when  jobs,  to  be  done  at 
an,  must  be  accomplished  in  a  neat  and  masterly  style. — 
There  is  material  for  a  large  amotmt  of  work  in  that  way. 
We  have  only  to  catalogue  a  few  of  those  topics  that  may 
be  dismissed  with  a  brief  discussion  in  the  present  Parlia- 
ment, and  settled  by  the  next,  in  order  to  reach  that  oon> 
viotion. 

Education  is  the  fkvourite  subject  of  the  day:  and  re- 
membering the  zealous  support  afforded  by  the  Premier  to 
the  Church  Educational  Scheme,  we  cannot  expect  the 
English  Dissenters  to  confide  in  his  measures  for  the 
extension  of  instruction.  Government  may  establish,  as  in 
Ireland,  a  system  of  secular  education  unconnected  with 
any  religious  communion,  but  co-operating  with  all  who 
avail  themselves  of  its  advantages.  They  may  adopt  an 
easier  method  of  settling  the  question,  or  satLsQing  **  the 
public  conscience,"  by  increasing  grants  for  educational 
purposes  already  voted  to  societies  and  religious  bodies. 
Or  they  may  leave  education  to  local  efforts,  providing  only 
the  means  of  elementary  instruction  for  districts  where 
voluntary  exertions  fail  to  overtake  the  wants  of  the  popu- 
lation. And  they  might  take  advice,  repeatedly  tendered, 
by  organising  a  scheme  of  municipal  and  parochial  instruc- 
tion under  the  management  of  tbe  resident  rate-payers. 
Amongst  the  objections  to  the  latter  scheme,  which  has 
many  recommendations,  are  its  want  of  unifonnity  and  the 
certainty  of  local  oppression— tbe  tyranny  of  the  bigottod 


aadtheignoranl  m^oib^  cmx  the  tnHghfamftd  miivority  in 
many  parishes  and  even  extensive  districts. 

To  either  of  these  schemes  Sir  Bobert  Inghs  will,  of 
course,  spply  the  term  ''Atheistical;"  and  he  will  be  sap- 
ported  by  a  considerable  and  increasing  party,  who  brand 
any  educational  system  as  "Atheistical"  that  does  not  hand 
over  the  training  of  the  young,  withont  note  or  comment, 
to  the  Church.  That  epiUiet  waa  applied  to  the  National 
System  of  Education  in  Ireland,  by  partiea  who  deemed  it 
unneeessaiy  to  read  its  books  before  th^  characterised 
their  tendency ;  and  now  those  school-books,  provided  for 
the  poorest  children  in  Ireland,  have  been  adopted  in  the 
highest  aeadony  ef  one  of  our  Scottish  aities,  in  which, 
some  few  years  sinccy  public  meetings  convened  to  pass 
resolutions  condemnatory  of  the  system.  We  do  not  Imov 
any  set  of  works  connected  with  education  better  calculated 
to  interest  and  instruct  the  young  than  these  Irish  school 
books,  which,  we  understand,  were  principally  written  by 
a  Presbyterian  minister  of  Ireland,  a  native  of  Paisley,  who, 
with  missionary  zeal,  abandoned  all  tbe  attractions  of  the 
metropolis,  to  dwell  with  and  instruct  a  fow  humble  tH* 
lagers  in  one  of  the  western  counties  of  Monster. 

The  Government  cannot  adopt  any  praotioal  scheme  that 
wfll  not  be  stigmatisad  as  **  Atheistical,"  by  tha  old  Church' 
and-State  party  of  England ;  and,  althoa^  the  members  of 
the  Cabinet  m^  be  personally  disposed  to  adopt  measures 
creditable  to  their  character  and  useful  to  their  countzy, 
still,  the  official  love  of  ease,  and  tbe  disposition  already 
manifested  by  the  Premier,  should  induce  aU  liberal-minded 
men  to  watch  well  any  general  measures  of  instruction. 
They  cannot  watch  measures  well,  except  through  their 
representatives  in  Parliament;  and  they  should  prepare 
for  the  next  general  election  with  all  the  anxiety  of  men 
who  are  to  appoint  **  the  Edueational  PazUament,"  and  to 
affect,  through  its  deeisionB,  the  oharaetera  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  next  genention. 

iBBLAwn  will  occupy  its  own  plae*— and,  of  course,  the 
largest  place— in  the  daUberatioas  of  the  Beeeion.  But  its 
most  delicate  quaetioni  will  be  handtd  ovev  for  settlement 
to  the  next  parliament  The  trying  position  of  that  oountiy, 
and  the  large  eqsenditure  of  public  money  requisite  to  sup- 
port its  population  until  harvest,  have  induced  ua  to  give 
up  a  considerable  portion  of  this  number  to  Irish  subjects. 
The  Labour  Act  of  last  session  has  proved  to  be  an  absolnte 
failure.  The  Board  of  Works,  or  the  authorities  of  Dublin 
Castie,  have  been  compelled  to  supplement  it  by  interim 
decrees  of  their  own.  And  now  the  subsoiling  of  the  public 
roads  is  to  be  abandoned  for  the  Aofough  draining  of 
fields,  after  two  hundred  thousand  men  have  been  engaged 
for  sfaE  weeks  in  rendering  the  highwe^a  impassable.  The 
number  of  men  engaged  on  public  works  under  Govern- 
ment is  at  present  three  hundred  thousand.  In  many 
cases  we  have  no  doubt  that  two  or  more  of  the  labourers 
belong  to  one  family,  and  therefore  the  number  of  indiri- 
doals  dependent  on  Government  assistance,  through  tbese 
works,  cannot  be  more  than  from  1,000,000  to  1,300,000, 
or  one-eighth  of  the  population.  In  Belgium — ^from  a 
similar  cause,  the  failure  of  the  crop — the  names  of  indi- 
gent persons  inscribed  on  the  books  of  benevolent  societies 
number  from  700,000  to  800,000,  or  very  neariy  one-fifth  of 
the  inhabitants,  while  out  of  the  population  of  the  two 
Flanders,  1,800,000,  there  are  said  to  be  400,000  indivi- 
duals subsisting  on  charity.  In  Ireland  a  large  number  of 
aged  and  young  and  disabled  persons  are  supported  in 
workhouses,  and  a  very  considerable  number  in  Ulster  are 
employed  on  works  undertaken  by  local  parties,  withont 
Government  aid.  This  dass  of  works  sie  remunerative 
^will  amply  repay  their  cost;  and  should  have  been 
eommencffd  and  finished  before  this  period.    These  facts 
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(hot  Aat  te  eoaditioii  ef  lyekBd  is  not  worse  than  that 

flf  Belgium;  although  A«t  oountiy  hu  repealed  its  union 

aad  obtained  ft  aeparacfee  existenee,  in  its  position,  we  can 

Htitdy  say  indepenflenee.    The  introdnction  of  manu&c- 

van  moie  estcsisiTely  into  Ireland  would  nndonbtedly 

impon  the  eireiiznstances  of  its  people ;  but,  severe  as  is 

'iirirfiilieeSyyet  it  is  e^t^ialled  by  that  of  the  Belgians; 

isd  Bdpnm  is  a  vawamActanug  eountzy,  with  more  ex- 

tesfi^  md  impovtant  works  than  those  of  any  other  oon- 

dsentol  tiBgdom  of  similar  extent    An   argoment  in 

fifcfor  ef  the  onion  might  be  educed  fiom  this  cireum- 

staaec;  for  if  the  manaCMtoiiBg  enexgies  of  Belgium  had 

stiD  been  eonneeted  with  the  eommeroial  skill  and  mone- 

arr  moufeca  ot  Hollsnd,  we  doubt  whether  its  population 

v«di  have  experienced  all  the  force  of  their  present  and 

depkmUe  taiforingB, 

Frara  the  statements  made  respecting  Ireland,  in  a  pre- 
noas  pagCf  by  a  gentleman  who  undoubtedly  possesses  the 
eoafidenee  of  a  great  minority  of  his  oountrymen,  we 
infer  that  the  public  money  advanced  at  this  crisis  wiUnot 
be  eheerfolly  repaid ;  and  we  understand  why  a  claim  may 
be  made  for  a  tee  giant  of  that  portion  of  the  debt  ex- 
pended on  unprodnotive  works ;  but  the  Board  of  Works 
30W  sntboitee  preaentmentB  for  drainage  and  subsoiling— 
for  NBUBeratiiw  works,  that  certainly  increase  the  capital 
of  dw  eoQUtiy  and  the  rental  of  private  individuals ;  so 
!bat  even  if  the  debt  eontraeled  in  the  formation  of  these 
mdEs  were  eaneeQed,  we  should  not  thereby  relieve,  by  a 
pmny,  the  Ixiah  Ihimer  or  the  Irish  peasant^  but  merely 
Bake  the  Irish  landlord  a  richer  man. 

PaifiameBt  would  not,  even  by  a  generous  abandonment 
cf  tins  deb^  indirectly  assist  the  Irish  peasant  or  artizan ; 
hr  the  landowners,  who  are  principally  absentees,  would 
netely  be  enabled  to  spend  their  money  more  fireely  in 
LoadoDi  ta  Paris,  or  Borne.  And  tt^ese  works  wHl  in- 
(Rsse  the  eapital  of  the  country.  Mr.  Smith  of  Deanston, 
RvoiMsos  JohastaWy  aod  the  whole  Highland  Soeiety  in  a 
kody,  wonld  make  affidavit  on  the  point  Old  Mr.  Puroell, 
if  ha  had  been  alive,  wonld  have  quoted  statisties  in  proof. 
)iT.  Mareotney  of  lisenon,  in  addressing  the  landed 
icatlaaMn  off  County  Antrim,  prodaoed  evidenee  that  sa- 
Bafisd  theoi,  to  show  the  means  of  paying  flve percent,  on 
^t  oatiaf  for  draining,  and  repaying  die  principal  in  seven 
yeaia.  Xba  gentlamsn  of  the  South  have  the  same  means 
cf  *B9w^ng  this  erasis  to  account  with  their  neighbours  of 
ihe  }iocdi.  And  if  Padiament  should  yield  the  demand 
bg  a  frat  grsnt  of  this  money,  it  would  deal  unjustly  by 
'•bs  people  of  Britain,  without  assisting  the  fiumeni  of  Ire- 
bad,  te  no  betfesr  end  than  the  enriching  of  Ireland's  ab- 
ieaseea.  The  asoney  squanderBd  foolishly  in  spoiling 
roads  is  not  psodaetive,  and  a  dill^rent  role  may  be 
tdopiad  in  dealiiig  with  that  part  of  the  account 

We  adant  the  daim  of  Ireland  to  exemption  from  the 
ases  aeeeassiy  to  mset  that  portion  of  the  national  debt 
eoutaeted  pgevions  to  the  tmion.  That  is  merely  com- 
hsnes^  between  partners,  but  the  exemption  is  not 
node.  It  does  aotrelieve  the  poor,  but  the  rich, 
kdand  msj  be  a  poor  eountiy,  but  an  Irishman  with  one 
^hnssad  piym*^  per  annam  is  not  a  poor  man,  and  might 
pa;  assessed  taiDes  or  even  the  income-tax.  If  these 
exssaptioBs  indnsod  the  Irish  landlords  to  remain  at  home, 
they  WDoU  he  indirectly  beneficial  to  their  country ;  but  as, 
in  pespartiott  to  their  exemptions,  they  go  farther  away, 
it  mi^  be  piditie  not  to  inereaae  the  taxation  of  that 
oooany,  bat  to  transfer  from  the  rieh  and  give  to  the  poor 
whatvftr  balanee  can  be  established  in  its  (ieivonr. 

We  do  not  estimate  lightly  the  improvement  ot  waste,  but 
useftd  land.  There  are  said  to  be  nearly  four  million 
acres  in  that  positioiL    We  shall  pot  down  2,000,000,  and 


dividing  by  00,  there  will  be  40,000  ftnns,  employing  and 
sustaining  directly  XH  to  18  persons  each  in  a  state  of 
greater  comfort  than  the  Irish  farmers  of  the  present  day, 
or  a  population  of  500,000,  who  would  require  in  providing 
for  their  wants  a  similar  number,  so  that  the  project  would 
make  space  for  another  million ;  and  add  ^000,000  to 
^10,000,000  annually  to  the  produce  of  the  country  out  of 
nothing  better  at  present  than  bogs  and  moorland. 

These  subjects  may  be  lightly  touched  in  the  coming 
session,  but  must  be  finally  settied  by  the  next  pariiament; 
and  there  is  another,  of  perhaps  greater  interest,  in  which 
the  Whigs  have  manifested  a  dispositioa  to  interfere.  We 
are  to  have  no  more  appropriation  clauses.  They  served 
their  day,  and  are  thrown  into  the  lumber-room  of  legisla* 
tion,  to  come  up  agam,  probably  when  neither  expected 
nor  desired  by  the  owners.  Still  the  existence  of  an  eccle- 
siastical grievttioe~-we  do  not  now  use  hard  words  and 
violent  language— in  Ireland  is  admitted;  snd  is  to  be 
cured,  not  by  appropriation,  but  addition.  One  evil  is  to 
be  balanced  by  calling  another  into  existence;  and,  firom 
the  two,  a  very  happy  and  peaoeihl  state  cf  society  is  to  be 
extracted,  by  a  description  of  political  chemistry  which  we 
affect  not  to  comprehend.  The  cost  of  this  remedy  will  fell 
on  the  general  treasury,  unless,  at  the  ensuing  election,  a 
large  number  of  independent  representatives  are  retnmed« 
willing  to  give  the  Whigs  a  fair  trial,  but  to  give  them 
nothing  more. 

Tan  Lavdsd  Ivtbbest  has  its  grievances,— and  they 
require  redress.    The  Game  Laws,  which,  in  November 
and  December  last,  consigned  considerably  over  a  hundred 
persons  to  prison,  and  made  ten  timea  that  number  "  un- 
caught  criminals,"  are  one  of  the  greatest  grievances  under 
wliich  the  Landed  Interest  suffers— and  suffers  with  le- 
markaUe  patience.    The  old  feudal  i^aginentt--*the  law  of 
entail  and  primogenitore — still  bind  np  the  land  in  large 
parcels,  and  allow  one  Duke  to  dose  half  a  dooen  stiatha 
against  any   tenantry  except  deer;   at  a  period  when 
thousands  of  femUies  in  the  Highlands  have  neither 
labour  to  cam  wages  nor  food  to  support  life.     The 
landed  interest  has  been  most  unfiuriy  dealt  with  by  the 
legislature.   Free-trade  has  been  established,  or  very  nsariy 
established,  in  its  products,  while  the  land  itself  is  left  to 
struggle,  unaided,  with  a  crushing  monopoly.    Free  trade 
in  the  earth  is  as  necessary  for  the  prosperity  of  the  landed 
interest  as  free  trade  in  the  earth's  products.    A  builder 
never  proposes  to  entaU  a  street,  or  square,  or  drens  in  his 
heirs  male  for  ever,  and  yet  the  raw  material  of  streets-* 
the  free>8tone  quarries— may  be  chained  to  a  regular  suc- 
cession.   Any  other  property  except  land  is  held  liable  for 
its   owner's  debts;  but  landed  gentlemen,  by  the  will 
and  deed  of  some  person  who  Uved  and  died  in  the  four- 
teenth centary,are  often  degraded  from  the  position  of 
owners  to  that  of  oecupanti  for  life.  Permission  to  do  what 
he  hkes  with  his  own  during  his  temporal  exiitenoe  should 
satisfy  the  most  ambitious  mortal;  but  one  portion  of  our 
ancestors,  discontented  with  this  privilege,  intruded  their 
opinions  and  their  will  on  posterity,  as  they  **  phrased"  it, 
to  the  end  of  time.    In  these  circumstanoea,  the  best  thing 
that  posterity  can  do  is  to  eject  the  intraders,  and  endoas 
their  deeds  in  their  tombs.    The  injury  sustained  already 
by  all  public  interests  tram  the  operation  of  those  lawa 
that  fetter  the  landed  interest  is  incalculable;  but  the 
electors  must  hold  themselves  responsible  if  they  oontinue 
to  suffer  this  public  loss;  and  yet  ttee  trade  in  land  will 
not  be  wrought  out  by  a  Parliament  conaiating  of  the 
'*two  parties"  who  have  hitherto  existed  by  trading  in 
power,  and  being  alternately  ahuffled  in  and  out  of  place. 

Our  Gubbbsot  has  been  lately — ^like  the  British  constitu- 
tion in  Lord  £ldon'a  times— tiie  subject  of  envy  to  sur- 
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rouueUug  dtttions.  Tbe  AUjemeint  ZeUwtgy  in  an  article 
that  might  hare  been  written  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  biuiself, 
eologises  that  statesman  for  laying  broad  «id  deep  the 
foundations  .of  British  prosperity,  on  gold  bars,  in  the 
Yanlts  of  the  banks.*'  Upon  the  same  principle,  this  credit 
of  a  man  who  was  known  to  keep  always  inhis  pos^ssion 
several  barrels  of  eovereigns  might  be  veiy  well  supported 
in  the  world.  He  might  be  vexy  liberally  trosted  by  his 
grooer,  his  baker,  and  his  butcher.  So  long  as  the  barrels 
were  secure  they  would  consider  their  accounts  safe ;  but  at 
the  same  time  they  would  deem  their  customer  a  very  re- 
markable, eccentric,  and,  probably,  a  very  foolish  person. 
We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  business  of  nations  can 
be  managed  like  that  of  individuals.  The  Algemeine  Zei- 
tung  is  perfectly  coirect  in  desiring  a  good  and  a  perma- 
nent foundation ;  but  otir  present  currency  may  be  a  heavy 
and  yet  a  shifting  foundation.  Within  two  years,  very 
in)portant  changes  have  been  made  in  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
currency.  Banks,  that  were  previously  sufficiently  safe  for 
all  local  purposes,  have  been  secured  by  a  fixed  and  deter- 
mined maximum  of  issues  an4  a  miniTniiTn  of  gold.  No- 
body dreamed  that  the  Bank  of  Scotland  would  '^give 
way,"  or  the  British  Linen  Company  become  *'  insolvent;" 
and  any  outlay  for*  propping  the  Eildon  hills  would  have 
been  equally  rational  and  satisfactory.  We  are,however,led 
to  suppose  that  the  banking  interests  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land now  keep  more  gold  on  hand  than  before  these  acts. 
The  stock  is.necessarily  expensive.  So  much  interest  is  lost 
So  much  capital  is  withdrawn  ftom.  other  purposes.  And 
what  hare  the  public  gained  ?  One-pound  notes  have 
acquired  no  additional  value.  They  brought  twenty  shil- 
lings before — they  do  not  now  bring  twenty  shillinga  and 
a  penny.  Their  free  circulation  was  previously  confined 
to  the  locality  or  the  kingdom  where  they  were  issued,  and 
they  are  not  more  readfly  negotiable^since  in  any  other 
quarter  of  the  globe. 

Over  speculation,  however,  may  be  checked.  That  was 
said  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  Acts,  and  yet  over-speculation 
may  have  veiy  little  connexion  with  the  currency.  A 
Caifier  may  over-speoulate  and  pay  in  hides  and  cowries.  An 
Ojibbeway  may  over-speculate,  who  exchanges  fur  for  rifles 
or  edge-tools,  and  never  fingers  sixpence.  There  is  a 
singular  illustration  of  the  inadequacy  of  these  regulations 
in  preventing  speculation  from  the  issue  of  notes  permitted 
by  law,  in  Seotiand  and  Ireland.  The  Irish  note  circula- 
tion is  pr^setifly  fixed  at  i£6,364,494,  and  the  Scotch  at 
ie8,067;20d;  yet  it  will  not  be  supposed  that  the  Irish 
buBinesB  is  double  that  of  Scotland,  or  that  speculation  is 
more  active  in  Dublin  than  in  Glasgow.  The  facts  are 
precisely  the  reverse  of  the  legitimatised  circulation;' and 
by  some  means  the  Scotch  conduct  larger  speculations 
and  pay  rq^er  more  taxes  than  the  Irish,  on  something 
under-lMilf  the  paper  currency  allowed  by  law  to  their  west- 
em  neighbours. 

The  last  GuiJrencyActs  converted  the  issue  of  notes  into 
a  dose  monopoly,  at  a  time  when  monopolies  had  be- 
come obnoxious.  There  can  be  no  reason  for  withholding 
ample  guarantees  for  paper  currency.  It  can  be  taken  in 
land,  or  in  national  bonds-,  as  reddUy  as  gold ;  but  however 
that  may  be  settled,  we  are  entitled  to  free  trade  in  money 
as  in  every  other  commodity.  Money  is  the  life-blood  of 
cononerce;  and  the  law  might  order  the  subject,  with 
equal  propriety,  to  eat  so  much  food,  and  no  more,  per 
diem — to  pay  a  certain  rent^  and  no  less,  per  annum — as 
do  what  it  attempts  to  perform  in  men^dry  afiairs.  And 
yet  the  public  need  expect  no  alteration  in  this  respect 
from  a  Fariiameut  of  professional  Whigti  or  Conservatives. 


COLoxTAL  Afvaibs  have  been  altogetheY,  by  public 
apathy,  handed  over  to  the  keeping  of  (hose  uufortuuato 
persons  who  were  left  unprovided  for  by  the  land  mono- 
polies. Our  colonies  have  been  very  much  regarded  as  so 
many  large  houses  of  refuge  for  the  destitute — as  tlie  re- 
wards of  great  exertions  in'eonnty  contests,  and  as  the 
portion  of  younger  sons.  In  official  language,  Hindostau 
is  not  a  colony,  but  a  possession ;  and  the  East  India  Com- 
pany have  enjoyed  its  management  for  many  years.  Salt 
to  the  Hindoo  is  one  of  the  most  essential  necessaries  of 
existence,  and  formed,  therefore,  an  eligible  article  for 
monopolising.  The  Company  did  not  neglect  it.  They 
secured  and  preserved  the  salt  trade  to  the  present  day.  A  de- 
putation of  commercial  gentlemen  recently  waited  on  Sir  J. 
C.  Hobhouse  to  represent  the  advantages  that  would  accnie 
to  the  people  of  Britain  and  of  Hindostan,  from  its  repeal. 
The  deputation  had  for  answer — "How  will  the  East  India 
Company  resign  a  revenue  of  i>  1.300,000  annually  ?"  The 
answer  resembles  the  reply  to  every  demand  for  colonial 
changes.    They  are  all  done  in  unifbrm. 

The  House  of  Representatives  for  Jamaica  have  adopted 
and  transmitted  certain  resolutions  to  this  country  regard- 
ing the  sugar  bills.  They  are  perfectly  wrong  in  what  they 
deplore,  and  perfectly  right  in  what  they  require.  They 
ask  free  trade,  and  it  should  not  be  denied.  The  supply 
of  free  labourers  has  been  absurdly  cramped  by  &e  idea 
that  somehow  they  might  be  converted  into  slaves,  or 
might  reduce  the  wages  of  the  negroes.  The  latter  class 
are  desirous  of  becoming  small  planters  themselves,  and 
are  making  some  progress  in  that  direction,  while  the 
planters  of  Jamaica  have  no  greater  facilities  fbr  oonvertiog 
freemen  into  slaves  than  the  farmers  of  Sussex.  Tlie 
House  of  Bepresentatives  remonstrates  against  the  law  that 
prevents  the  use  of  molasses  and  sugars  ia  malting  and 
distDling,  and  they  are  excusable  in  calling  onr  fServour  for 
ftee  trade  selfish,  while  we  prevent,  on  equal  terms,  tlie 
use  of  particular  articles  in  a  licensed  business.  The  law 
in  question  is  at  the  present  moment,  when  com  is  scarce, 
and  sugars  promise  to  be  abundant,  eminently  znisehievons; 
but  if  the  people  expect  a  reform  in  that  or  any  other  colo- 
nial abuse,  without  corresponding  exertion,  they  are  doomed 
to  **  the  waggonef  8  fate,"  who  was  told  to  put  his  shoulder 
to  the  wheel  if  he  wanted  his  waggon  out  of  the  ditch. 

The  topics  we  have  mentioned  are  all  of  a  practical 
character.  They  involve  no  organic  changes;  but  seven 
years  will  not  pass  without  a  demand  for  measiuws  of  that 
description  re-appearing.  The  electors  have  sow  the 
means,  or  the  time,  to  select  candidates  fifom  their  diflfereat 
localities ;  and  they  will  find  themselves  best  served,  as  a 
general  rule,  by  men  interested  in  the  affairs  of  their  seve- 
ral constituencies,  acquainted  with  their  feelings,  and 
independent  of  political  favours.  Five  or  six  months  hence, 
they  may  be  obliged  to  accept  whoever  turns  up,  and  be 
contented  with  the  nominee  of  the  dubs — ^packed,  ticketed, 
and  forwarded  for  election. 

The  delay  in  accomplishing  the  most  needfril  mea- 
sures may  be  ascribed  to  the  facilities  with  which  con- 
stituencies permit  interested  parties  to  transact  their  busi- 
ness. The  restrictions  in  the  fi:imchise  place  the  electors 
under  an  onerous  and  responsible  f trust  They  act  not 
merely  for  themselves,  but  for  a  knot  of  neighbours,  who 
are  regarded,  for  this  purpose,  as  minora  in  law.  And,  if 
they  would  select  men  to  manage  financial  and  publie 
affairs  on  the  principle  which  they  adopt  in  choosing  a 
railway  or  a  bank  director— that  of  taking  the  most  suitable 
and  best-known  man — ^the  business  of  the  country  would 
be  efficiently  and  economically  conducted. 
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h'u  the  lot  of  some  men  of  genius  to  be  bom 
IS  if  in  the  blank   apace,  between  Milton's  L'Al- 

kgn  and   Penaerofto ^thoir  proximity  to  both 

originally  equal,  and  tbeir  adhesion  to  the  one  or 
ike  other  depending  npon  casual  circumstances. 
fThile  some  pendulate    perpetually  between  the 
irsTe  and  the  £^ay,  otliers  are  carried  off  bodily, 
M  it  happeiiB,  by  tbo  comic  or  the  tragic  muse.    A 
few  there  are,  "wbo  aeem  to  say,  of  their  own  de- 
fiberate  option,    **  Mirtb,  with  thee  we  mean  to 
fire;"  deeming   it   better  to  go  to  the  house  of 
feasting  than  to   that  of  mourning, — while  the 
storm  of  adTersity  drives  others  to  pursue  sad 
and  drearj-k  paths,  not   at  first  congenial  to  their 
natures.     Such   men    as   Sbakspere,  Bums,  and 
Byron,  continue,  all  their  lives  long,  to  pass,  in 
rapid  and  perpetual  change,  from  the  one  pro- 
Tuice  to  the  other ;  and  this,  indeed,  is  the  main 
source  of  their  boundless  ascendancy  over  the 
geuerslmind.  In  Young,  of  the  "Night  Thoughts," 
the  laughter,   never  very  joyous,  is  converted, 
ihzougk  the  effect  of  gloomy  casualties,  into  the 
ghastly  grin  of  the  skeleton  Death — the  pointed 
aatiTe  is  exchanged  for  the  solemn  sermon.     In 
Cowper,  the  fine   schoolboy  glee  which  inspirits 
his  humour  goes  down  at  last,  and  is  quenched 
like  a  spark  in  the  wild  abyss  of  his  madness — 
*^  John  Gilpin"  merges  in  the  *'  Castaway."  Hood, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  his  strongest  tendencies 
engiziallytothe  pathetic  and  the  fantastic-serious, 
shiinks  in  timidity  from  the  face  of  the  inner 
■an  of  his  nature — shies  the  stoop  of  the  descend- 
ing Pythonic  power — and,,  feeling  that  if  he  wept 
at  an  it  were  floods  of  burning  and  terrible  tears, 
laof^u^  and  does  little  else  but  laugh,  instead. 
ySTe  look  upon  this  writer  as  a  quaint  masquer 
wearing  above  a  manly  and  profound  nature, 
and  deliberate  disguise  of  folly.     He 
nanliids  us  of  Brutus,  cloaking  under  pretended 
ifieey,  a  stem  and  serious  design,  which  bums 
his  ^lesst,  but  which  he  chooses  in  this  way  only 
ts  Adose.     Or,  ho  is  like  Hamlet — able  to  form 
a  Tiipiifirmt  purpose,  but,  from  constitutional 
not  able  to  incarnate  it  in  effective 
A  deep  message  has  come  to  him  from 
the  he^its  of  his  nature,  but,  like  the  ancient 
prophet,  he  is  forced  to  cry  out^  **  X  cannot  speak 
— I  am  a  child!" 

Certainly  there  was,  at  the  foundation  of  Hood's 
aoul,  a  seriousness,  which  all  his  puns  and  mum- 
— so.  cLvm* 


meries  could  but  indifferently  conceal.  Jacquez, 
in  the  forest  of  Arden,  mused  not  with  a  pro- 
founder  pathos,  or  in  quainter  language,  upon  the 
sad  pageant  of  humanity,  than  does  he ;  and  yet, 
like  him,  his  ''lungs"  are  ever  ready  to  "(row 
like  chanticleer"  at  the  sight  of  its  grotesquer 
absurdities.  Verily,  the  goddess  of  melancholy 
owes  a  deep  grudge  to  the  mirthful  magician, 
who  carried  off  such  a  promising  votary.  It  is 
not  every  day  that  one  who  might  have  been  a 
great  serious  poet  will  condescend  to  sink  into  a 
punster  and  editor  of  comic  annuals.  And,  were 
it  not  that  his  original  tendencies  continued  to 
be  manifested  to  the  last,  and  that  he  turned 
his  drollery  to  important  account,  we  would  be 
tempted  to  be  angry,  as  well  as  to  regret,  that 
he  chose  to  play  the  Fool  rather  than  King  Lear 
in  the  play. 

As  a  poet.  Hood  belongs  to  the  school  of  John 
Keats  and  Leigh  Hunt,  with  qualities  of  his  own, 
and  an  all  but  entire  freedom  from  their  pecu- 
liarities of  manner  and  style.  What  strikes  us,  in 
the  first  place,  about  him,  is  his  great  variety  of 
subject  and  mode  of  treatment.  His  works  are 
in  two  small  duodecimo  volumes ;  and  yet  we  find 
in  them  five  or  six  distinct  styles  attempted — and 
attempted  with  success.  There  is  the  classical 
there  is  the  fanciful,  or,  as  we  might  almost  call 
it,  the  "Midsummer Night" — ^there  is  the  homely 
tragic  narrative — there  is  the  wildly  grotesque 
— there  is  the  light — and  there  is  the  grave  and 
pathetic — ^lyric.  And,  besides,  there  is  a  style, 
which  we  despair  of  describing  by  any  one  single 
or  compound  epithet,  of  which  his  '*Elm  Tree'' 
and  "  Haunted  House"  are  specimens — ^resem- 
bling Tennyson's  "  Talking  Oak," — and  the  secret 
and  power  of  which,  perhaps,  lie  in  the  feeling  of 
mystic  correspondence  between  man  and  inani- 
mate nature — in  the  start  of  momentary  con- 
sciousness, with  which  wo  sometimes  feel  that  in 
nature's  company  we  are  not  alone,  that  nature's 
silence  is  not  that  of  death;  and  are  aware,  in  the 
highest  and  grandest  sense,  that  we  are  "  made 
of  dust,"  and  that  the  dust  fix>m  which  we  were 
once  taken  is  stiU  divine.  We  know  few  volumes 
of  poetry  where  we  find,  in  the  same  compass,  so 
little  mannerism,  so  little  self-repetition,  such  a 
varied  concert,  along  with  such  unique  harmony 
of  sound. 

Through  these  varied  numerous  styles,  wo  find 
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two  or  three  main  eloments  diatinctly  traceable  in 
all  Hood*8  poems.    One  is  a  singular  subtlety  in 
the  perception  of  minute  analogies.     The  weak- 
ness, as  well  as  the  strength  of  his  poetry,  is  de- 
rived from  this  source.    His  serious  verse,  as  well 
as  his  witty  prose,  is  laden  and  encumberod  with 
thick  coming  fancies.     Hence,  some  of  his  finest 
pieces  are  tedious,  without  being  long.     Little 
more  than  ballads  in  size,  they  are  books  in  the 
reader's  feeling.   Every  one  knows  how  resistance 
adds  to  the  idea  of  extension,  and  how  roughness 
impedes  progress.     Some  of  Hood's  poems,  such 
as  "Lycus,"  are  rough  as  the  Centaur's  hide;  and, 
having  difficulty  in  passing  along,  you  are  tempted 
to  pass  them  bye  altogether.     And  though  a  few, 
feeling  that  there  is  around  them  the  power  and 
spell  of  genius,  generously  cry,  there's  true  metal 
here,  when  we  have  leisure,  wo  must  return  to 
this — ^yet  they  never  do.     In  fact,  Hood  has  not 
been  able  to  infuse  human  interest  into  his  £a.iry  or 
mythological  creations.  He  has  conceived  them  in 
a  happy  hour ;  surely  on  one  of  those  days  when 
the  sold  and  nature  are  one — ^when  one  calm 
bond  of  peace  seems  to  unite  all  things — ^when 
the  ''  very  cattle  in  the  fields  appear  to  have  great 
and  tranquil  thoughts" — when  the  sun   seems 
to   slumber,  and  the  sky  to  smile — ^when   the 
air  becomes  a  wide  balm,   and  the  low  wind, 
as  it  wanders  over  flowers,  seems  telling  some 
happy  tidings  in  each  gorgeous  ear,  till  the  rose 
blushes  a  deep  crimson,   and  the  tulip  lifts  up 
a  more  towering  head,  and  the  violet  shrinks 
more  modestly  away  as  at  lorers'  whispers — ^in 
snoh  a  favoured  hour — on  which  the  first  strain 
of  music  might  have  arisen,  or  the  first  stroke 
Hi  painting  been  drawn,  or  the  chisel  of  the 
first  sculptor  been  heard,  or  the  first  verse  of 
poetry  been  chanted,  or  man  himself,  a  nobler 
harmony  than  lute  ever  sounded,  a  finer  line 
than  painter  ever  drew,  a  statelier  structure  and 
a  diviner  song,  arisen  from  the  dust-^id  the 
beautiful  idea  of  the  **  Plea  of  the  Midsummer 
Faaries"  dawn  upon  this  poet's  mind— -he  has 
conceived  them  in  a  happy  hour,  he  has  framed 
them  with  exquisite  skill  and  a  fine  eye  to  poetic 
proportion,  but  he  has  not  made  them  alive,  ho 
has  not  made  them  objects  of  love  ;  and  you  care 
less  for  his  Centaurs  and  his  Fairies  than  you  do 
for  the  moonbeams  or  the  shed  leaves  of  the 
forest.     How  difierent  with  the  Oberon  and  the 
Titania  of  Shakspero!      They  are  true  to  the 
fairy  ideal,  and  yet  they  are  human — their  hearts 
warm  with  human  passions,  as  fond  of  gossip, 
flattery,  intrigue,  and  quarrel,  as  men  or  women 
can  be — and  you  sigh  with  or  smile  at  them, 
precisely  as  you  do  at  Theseus  and  Hippolyta. 
Indeed,  we  cannot  but  admire  how  Shakspere, 
like  the  arc  of  humanity,  always  bends,  in  all  his 
characters,  into  the  one  centre  of  man — ^how  his 
villains,  ghosts,  demons,  witches,  fairies,  fools, 
harlots,  heroes,  clowns,  saints,  sensualists,  women, 
and  even  Ms  kmgSy  are  all  human,  disguises,  or 
half-lengths,  or  miniatures,  never  caricatures,  nor 
apologies  for  mankind.     How  fiill  the  cup  of 
manhood  out  of  which  he  could  baptise!— now  an 
lago,  and  now  an  Ague-cheek — ^now  a  Bottom, 


and  now  a  Macbeth — ^now  a  Dogberry,  and  now 
a  Caliban — now  an  Ariel,  and  now  a  Timon — 
into  the  one  communion  of  the  one  family — nay, 
have  a  drop  or  two  to  spare  for  Messrs.  Cobweb 
and  Mustardseed,  who  are  allowed  to  creep  iu 
too  among  the  number,  and  who  attract  a  ^are 
of  the  tcndomess  of  their  benign  fiuther.  As  in 
Swift,  his  misanthropy  sees  the  hated  object  in 
every  thing,  blown  out  in  the  Brobdignagian, 
shrunk  up  in  the  Lilliputian,  flapping  in  the  Lapu- 
tan,  and  yelling  with  the  Yahoo — ^nay,  throws  it  out 
into  those  loathsome  reflections,  that  he  may  in- 
tensify  and  multiply  his  hatred ;  so  in  the  same 
way  operates  the  opposite  feeling  in  Shakspcre. 
His  love  to  the  race  is  so  great  that  he  would 
colonise  with  man,  all  space,  fairy-land,  the 
grave,  holl,  and  heaven.  And  not  only  does  he 
give  to  superhuman  beings  a  human  interest  and 
nature,  but  he  accomplishes  what  Hood  has  not 
attempted,  and  what  few  else  have  attempted 
with  success  ;  ho  adjusts  the  human  to  the  super- 
human actors  —  they  never  jostle,  you  nercr 
wonder  at  finding  them  on  the  same  stage,  ther 
meet  without  a  start,  they  part  without  a  shirer, 
they  obey  one  magic  ;  and  you  fsel  that  not 
only  does  one  touch  of  nature  make  the  whole 
world  kin,  but  that  it  can  link  the  urdverfe  in 
one  brotherhood,  for  the  secret  of  this  adjust- 
ment lies  entirely  in  the  humanity  which  is  dif- 
fiised  through  every  part  of  the  drama.  In  it,  as 
in  one  soft  ether,  float,  or  swim,  or  play,  or  dire, 
or  fly,  all  his  characters. 

In  connexion  with  the  foregoing  defect,  we 
find  in  Hood's  more  elaborate  poetical  pieces  no 
efiective  story,  none  that  can  bear  the  weight  of 
his  subtle  and  beautiful  imagery.  The  rich  blos- 
soms and  pods  of  the  pea-flower  tree  are  there, 
but  the  strong  distinct  stick  of  support  is  want- 
ing. This  defect  is  fatal  not  only  to  long  poems 
but  to  all  save  the  shortest ;  it  reduces  them  in- 
stantly to  the  rank  of  rhymed  essays ;  and  a 
rhymed  essay,  with  most  people,  is  the  sumo 
thing  with  a  rhapsody.  Even  dreams  require 
a  nexus,  a  nisus,  a  nodus,  a  point,  a  purpose. 
Death  is  but  a  tame  shadow  without  the  scythe  ; 
and  the  want  of  a  purpose  in  any  clear,  definite,  im- 
pressive form  has  neutralised  the  efiect  of  many 
poems  besides  Hood's — some  of  Tennyson's,  and 
one  entire  class  of  Shelley's — ^whose  "Triumph  of 
Life"  and  "  Witch  of  Atlas"  rank  with  «  Lycua" 
and  the  "  Midnight  Fairies"— -being,  like  them, 
beautiful,  diffuse,  vague  ;  and,  like  them,  per- 
petually promising  to  bring  forth  solid  fruit,  bat 
yielding  at  length  leaves  and  blossoms  only. 

Subtle  fancy,  lively  wit,  copious  language,  and 
mellow  versification,  are  the  undoubted  qualities 
of  Hood  as  a  poet.  But,  besides,  there  are  two 
or  three  moral  peculiarities  about  him  as  delight- 
ful as  his  intellectual ;  and  they  are  visible  in  his 
serious  as  well  as  lighter  productions.  One  is 
his  constant  lightsomeness  of  spirit  and  tone.  His 
verse  is  not  a  chant  but  a  carol.  Deep  as  may  bo 
his  internal  melancholy,  it  expresses  itself  in,  and 
yields  to  song.  Tho  heavy  thunder  cloud  of  wo 
comes  down  in  the  shape  of  sparkling,  sounding, 
sonny  drops,  and  thus  dlBSolves.    Ho  oasts  his  mo- 
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knehdyinto  shapes  so  fiuitastio,  that  they  lure  first 
himielCi  aad  then  his  readers,  to  laughter.  If  he 
cannot  get  rid  of  tho  grim  gigantie  shadow  of 
koDidf,  which  walks  ever  before  him,  as  before 
all  neii,  he  can,  at  least,  make  mouths,  and  cat 
sadea  behind  its  hack.  This  oondact  is,  in  one 
sesie,  wise  as  well  as  witty ;  but  wUl,  we  fear, 
be  imitated  by  few.  Some  will  continue  to  fol- 
low the  unbaptised  terror,  in  tame  and  helpless 
fubniissioa ;  others  will  pay  it  rain  homage ; 
others  will  make  to  it  resistance  equally  vain : 
snd  many  will  seek  to  drown  in  pleasure,  or  for- 
get in  bosiness,  their  impression,  that  it  walks 
on  before  them — silent,  perpetual,  pausing  with 
tbMT  rest,  running  with  their  speed,  growing  with 
their  growth,  strengthening  with  tiieir  strength, 
forming  itself  a  ghastly  rainbow  on  the  fumes  of 
their  bowl  of  festiTal,  lying  down  with  them  at 
night,  starting  np  with  every  start  that  disturbs 
their  ahunbers,  rising  with  them  in  the  morning, 
lushing  before  them  like  a  rival  dealer  into  the 
market-place,  and  appearing  to  beckon  them  on 
behind  it,  ficom  the  death-bed  into  the  land  of 
shadows,  as  into  its  own  domain.  If  from  this 
dreadful  Ibreronner  we  cannot  escape,  is  it  not 
well  done  in  Hood,  and  would  it  not  be  well  done 
in  others,  to  langh  at,  as  we  pursued  its.  inevit- 
able steps  ?  It  is,  after  all,  perhaps  only  the 
fiitare  greatness  of  man  that  throws  back  this 
gloom  upon  his  infant  being,  casting  upon  him 
eonlusioii  and  despair,  instead  of  exciting  him  to 
jrUdness  and  to  hope.  In  escaping  from  this 
shadowy  we  shonld  be  pawning  the  prospects  of 
oar  Immortality. 

How  cheerily  rings  Hood's  lark-like  note  of 
poetry,  among  the  various  voices  of  the  age's 
loDg — itM  eagle  soreams,  its  raven  croakings,  its 
pUiotivB  nightingale  strains  1  And  yet  that 
lark,  too,  in  her  lowly  nest,  had  her  sorrows,  and, 
perhaps,  her  heart  had  bled  in  secret  all  night 
long.  Bnt  DOW  the  "  mom  is  np  again,  the  dewy 
mom,"  and  the  sky  is  clear,  and  the  wind  is  still, 
and  the  sonshine  is  bright,  and  the  blue  depths 
aeem  to  sigh  lor  her  coming;  and  up  rises  she  to 
heaven's  gate,  as  aforetime ;  and  as  she  soars  and 
sings,  she  remembers  her  misery  no  more ;  nay, 
hen  seems  the  chosen  voice  by  which  Nature 
would  eonvey  the  fiill  gladness  of  her  own  heart, 
in  that  &vonrite  and  fostal  hour. 

\o  ono  stops  to  question  tho  songstress  in  tho 

sky  as  to  her  theory  of  tho  universe — **  Under 

whi<>h  creed,  Bezonian ! — speak  or  die !"     So,  it 

were  idle  to  inquire  of  Hood's  poetry,  any  more 

than  of  Keats's,  what   in   confidence   was   its 

opinion  of  the  origin  of  evil,  or  the  pedobaptiat 

eontroversy.     His  poetry  is  fuller  of  humanity 

and  of  real  piety  that  it  does  not  protrude  any 

peesliarities  of  personal  belief;  and  that  no  more 

tbsa  the  snn  or  the  book  of  Esther  has  it  the 

nsas  of  God  written  on  it,  although  it  has  the 

eseenee  sod  tho  image.     There  are  writers  who, 

like  secret,  impassioned  lovers,  speak  most  seldom 

of  thosd  objects  which  thoymost  frequently  think 

of  and  most  fervently  admire.    And  there  are 

others,  whose  ascriptions  of  praise  to  God,  whose 

*"TiwtiTnni  on  xeligiony  and  whose  introduction  of 


sacred  names,  sound  like  affidavits,  or  self-signed 
certificates  of  Christianity — they  are  so  frequent, 
so  forced,  and  so  little  in  harmony  with  what  we 
know  of  the  men.  It  is  upon  this  principle  that 
we  would  defend  Wordsworth  from  those  who 
deny  him  the  name  of  a  sacred  poet.  True,  all 
his  poems  are  not  hymns  ;  but  his  life  has  been  a 
long  hymn,  rising,  like  incense,  from  a  mountain- 
altar  to  God.  Surely,  since  Milton,  no  purer, 
severer,  living  melody  has  mounted  on  high. 
Tho  ocean  names  not  its  Maker,  nor  needs  to 
name  him.  Yet  who  can  deny  that  tho  religion 
of  tho  **Ode  to  Sound,"  and  of  tho  "Excursion,"  is 
that  of  the  "Paradise  Lost,"  the  "Task,"  and  tho 
"  Night  Thoughts  ?"  And  without  classing  Hood 
in  this  or  in  any  respect  with  Wordsworth,  wo 
dare  as  little  rank  him  with  things  common  and 
unclean. 
Hear  himself  on  this  point : — 

"  Thrioe  blessed  is  the  man  with  whom 

The  graoiotts  prodigality  of  nature— • 

The  bakn,  tho  bliss,  the  beauty,  and  the  blooiUf 

The  bounteous  proyidonco  in  every  feature — 

Recall  the  good  Creator  to  his  crcaturo  ; 

Making  all  earth  a  fane,  all  heaven  its  dome  I 
•  •  •  • 

Each  cloud-eapped  mountain  is  a  holy  altar ; 

An  organ  breathes  in  every  grove  ; 

And  the  fuU  heart's  a  Psalter, 

Rich  in  deep  hymns  of  gratitude  and  love." 

And  amid  all  the  mirthful  details  of  the  long 
warfare  which  ho  waged  with  Cant,  (firom  his 
Progress  of  Cant,  downwards,)  we  are  not  aware 
of  any  real  despite  done  to  that  spirit  of  Christi- 
anity to  which  Cant,  in  fact,  is  the  most  formi- 
dable foe.  To  the  mask  of  religion,  his  motto  is, 
spare  no  arrows  ;  but  when  tho  real,  radiant, 
sorrowful,  yet  happy  face  appears,  he  too  has  a 
knee  to  kneel  and  a  heart  to  worship. 

But,  best  of  all  in  Hood  is  that  warm  huma- 
nity which  beats  in  all  his  writings.  His  is  no 
ostentatious  or  systematic  philanthropy  ;  it  is  a 
mild,  cheerful,  iirepressible  feeling,  as  innocent 
and  tender  as  the  embrace  of  a  cliild.  It  cannot 
found  soup  kitchens  ;  it  can  only  slide  in  a  few 
rhymes  and  sonnets  to  make  its  species  a  littlo 
happier.  Hospitals  it  is  unable  to  erect,  or 
subscriptions  to  give,  silver  and  gold  it  has 
none;  but  in  the  orisons  of  its  genius  it  nover 
fails  to  remember  the  cause  of  the  poor  ;  and  if 
it  cannot,  any  more  than  tho  kindred 'spirit  of 
Bums,  make  for  its  country  "  some  uscfu'  plan 
or  book,"  it  can  "  sing  a  sang  at  least."  Hood's 
poetry  is  ofton  a  pleading  for  those  who  cannot 
plead  for  themselves,  or  who  plead  only  like  the 
beggar,  who,  reproached  for  his  silence,  showed 
his  sores,  and  replied,  "Isn't  it  begging  I  am  with 
a  hundred  tongues  ?"  This  advocacy  of  his  has 
not  been  thrown  utterly  away  ;  it  has  been 
heard  on  earth,  and  it  has  been  heard  in  heaven. 

Tho  genial  kind-heartedness  which  distin- 
guished Thomas  Hood  did  not  stop  with  himself. 
Ho  silently  and  insensibly  drew  around  him  a 
little  cluster  of  kindred  spirits,  who,  without  the 
name,  have  obtained  tho  character  and  influence 
of  a  school,  which  may  be  called,  indiflbrently,  the 
Latter  Cockney,  or  the  Punch  School.    Who  tho 
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parent  of  this  school,  properly  speaking,  was, 
vhethor  Leigh  Hunt  or  Hood,  we  will  not  stop 
to  inquire.  Perhaps,  we  may  rather  compare  its 
members  to  a  cluster  of  bees  settling  and  singing 
together,  without  thought  of  precedence  or  feel- 
ing of  inferiority,  upon  one  flower.  Leigh  Hunt 
and  Hood,  indeed,  have  far  higher  qualities  of 
imagination  than  the  others,  but  they  possess 
some  properties  in  common  with  them.  All  this 
school  haye  warm  sympathies,  both  with  man  as 
an  individual,  and  with  the  ongoings  of  society  at 
large.  All  have  a  quiet  but  burning  sense  of  the 
evil,  the  cant,  the  injustice,  the  inconsistency,  the 
oppression,  and  the  falsehood,  that  are  in  the 
world.  All  are  aware  that  fierce  invective, 
furious  recalcitration,  and  howling  despair,  can 
never  heal  nor  mitigate  these  calamities.  All  are 
beUevers  in  their  future  and  permanent  mitiga- 
tion ;  and  are  convinced  that  literature — pro- 
secuted in  a  proper  spirit,  and  combined  with 
political  and  moral  progress — will  marvellously 
tend  to  this  result.  All  have  had,  or  have  too 
much  real  or  solid  sorrow  to  make  of  it  a  matter 
of  parade,  or  to  find  or  seek  in  it  a  frequent 
sonree  of  inspiration.  All,  finally,  would  rather 
laugh  than  weep  men  out  of  their  follies,  and  mi- 
nistries oat  of  their  nustakes.  And  in  an  age 
which  has  seen  the  steam  of  a  tea-kettle  applied 
to  ohange  the  physical  aspect  o^  the  earth — all 
have  unbounded  faith  in  the  mightier  miracles 
of  moral  and  political  revolution  which  the  mirth 
of  an  English  fireside  is  yet  to  effect  when  pro- 
perly condensed  and  pointed.  We  rather  honour 
the  motives  than  share  in  the  anticipations  of 
this  witty  and  brilliant  band,  with  which  Dickens 
must  unquestionably  rank.  Much  good  they  have 
done  and  are  doing  ;  but  the  full  case,  we  fear,  is 
beyond  them.  It  is  in  mechanism  after  all, 
not  in  magic,  that  they  trust.  We,  on  the  other 
hand,  think  tiiat  onr  help  lies  in  the  double- 
divine  cAarm  which  Genius  and  Religion,  fully 
wedded  together,  are  yet  to  wield  ;  when,  in  a 
high  sense,  the  wordft  of  the  poet  shall  be  ac- 
complished— 
"  Love  and  song,  song  and  lovo,  entertwined  evermore, 
Weaiy  earth  to  the  bubs  of  its  youth  shall  restore." 

Mirth  like  that  of  Punch  and  Hood  can  relieve 
many  a  fog  upon  individual  minds,  but  is  power- 
less to  remove  the  great  clonds  which  hang  over 
the  general  history  of  humanity,  and  around  even 
political  abuses  it  often  plays  harmless  as  the 
summer  evening's  lightning,  or,  at  most,  only 
loosens  without  smiting  them  down.  Voltaire's 
smile  showed  the  Bastile  in  a  ludicrous  light,  as 
it  fantastically  fell  upon  it ;  but  Rousseau's  ear- 
nestness struck  its  pinnacle,  and  Mirabeau's  elo- 
quence overturned  it  from  its  base.  There  is  a 
call,  in  our  case,  for  a  holier  earnestness,  and  for 
a  purer,  nobler  oratory.  From  the  variety  of 
stylos  which  Hood  has  attempted  in  his  poems, 
we  select  the  two  in  which  wo  think  him  most 
successful — the  homely  tragic  narrative,  and  the 
grave  pathetic  lyric.  Wo  find  a|  specimen  of  the 
former  in  his  Eugene  Aram's  dream.  This  may 
be  called  a  tale  of  the  Confessional ;  but  how 
much  new  interest  does  it  acquu'o  from  the  cir- 


cumstances, the  scene,  and  the  person  to  whom 
the  confession  is  made.    Eugene  Aram  tells  his 
story  under  the  similitude  of  a  dream,  in  the  in- 
terval of  the  school  toil,  in  a  shady  nook  of  the 
play-ground,  and  to  a  little  boy.  What  a  ghastly 
contrast  do  all  these  peaoefol  images  present  to 
the  tale  he  tells,  in  its  mixture  of  homely  horror 
and  shadowy  dread !     What  an  ear  this  in  which 
to  inject  the  fell  revelation!     In  what  a  plain, 
yet  powerful  setting,  is  the  awful  picture  thus  in- 
serted !     And  how  perfect,  at  once  the  keeping 
and  the  contrast  between  youthful  innocence  and 
guilt,  grey-haired  before  its  time  ! — between  tho 
eager,  unsuspecting  curiosity  of  the  listener,  and 
tho  slow  and  difficult  throes,  by  which  the  narra- 
tor relieves  himself  of  his  burden  of  years ! — be- 
tween the  sympathetic,  half-pleasant,  half-pain- 
ful shudder  of  the  boy,  and  the  strong  convulsion 
of  the  man !     Tho  Giaour,  emptying  his  polluted 
soul  in  the  gloom  of  the  convent  aisle,  and  to  the 
father  trembling  instead  of  his  penitent,  as  the 
broken  and  frightful  tale  gasps  on,  is  not  equal 
in  interest  nor  awe  to  Eugene  Aram  recounting 
his  dream  to  the  child;  till  you  as  well  as  he  wish, 
and  are  tempted  to  shriek  out,  that  he  may  awake, 
and  find  it  indeed  a  dream.    Eugene  Aram  is 
not  like  Bulwer's  hero — a  sublime  demon  in  love; 
he  is  a  mere  man  in  misery,  and  the  poet  seeks 
you  to  think — and  you  can  think,  of  nothing 
about  him,  no  more  than  himself  can,  except  tho 
ono  fatal  stain,  which  has  made  him  what  he 
is,  and  which  he  long  has  identified  with  him- 
self.    Hood,  with  the  instinct  and  art  of  a  great 
painter,  seizes  on  that  moment  in  Aram's  history, 
which  formed  the  hinge  of  its  interest — ^not  the 
moment  of  the  murder,  not  the  long,  silent,  de- 
vouring remorse  that  followed,  not  the  (hour  of 
the  defence,  nor  of  the  execution — ^but  that  when 
the  dark    secret  leapt   into   light  and   punish- 
ment ;  this  thrilling,  curdling  instant,  predicted 
from  the  past,  and  pregnant  with  the  fiuture,  is 
here  seized,  and  startlingly  shown.      All  that 
went  before  was  merely  horrible,  all  that  followed 
is  horrible  and  vulgar :  the  poetic  moment  in  the 
story  is  intensely  one.    And  how  inferior  the 
laboured  power  and  pathos  of  the  last  volume  of 
Bulwer's  novel  to  these  lines  ? 

"  That  very  night,  while  gentle  sleep 

The  urchin  eyelids  kissed. 
Two  stem-faced  men  set  oat  fixm  Lynn 

Through  the  cold  and  heavy  mist : 
And  Eugene  Aram  walked  between 

With  gyves  upon  his  wrist. " 

And  here,  how  much  of  the  horror  is  breathed 
upon  us  from  the  calm  bed  of  the  sleeping  boy ! 

Tho  two  best  of  his  grave,  patbotio  iyries  are 
the  "  Song  of  the  Shirt "  and  the  "  Bridge  of 
Sighs."  The  first  was  certainly  Hood's  great 
hit,  although  we  were  as  much  ashamed  as  re- 
joiced at  its  success.  We  blushed  when  we  thou^t 
that  at  that  stage  of  his  life  he  needed  such  an 
introduction  to  the  public,  and  that  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  were  now,  for  the  first  time, 
induced  to  ask  "Who's  Thonuw  Hood?'*  Tho 
majority  of  even  the  readers  of  the  age  had  novor 
heard  of  his  name  till  they  sow  it  in  Pmchy  and 
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connated  with  a  song — ^first-rate,  certainly — ^but 
not  better  than  many  of  his  former  poems !  It 
csjt,  to  as,  a  strange  light  upon  the  chance 
medleys  of  £une  ;  and,  on  the  lines  of  Shakspere, 


"IHmisattdain  the  affiunofmoi 
Vliich,  tak/an  at  tba  flood,  laods  on  to  fortune. 


tt 


AIu!  in  Hood^s  instance,  to  fortune  it  did  not 
lead,  and  the  fame  iras  brief  lightning  before 
darkness. 

And  vhat  is  the  song  which  made  Hood  awake 

one  morning  and  find  liimself  famous  ?     Its  great 

merit  is  its  tmtli.      Hood  sits  down  beside  the 

poor  seamstress   as   heside  a  sister,  counts  her 

tein,  her  stttclies,  lier  "bones — ^too  transparent  by 

fsr  throTigh  the  sallow  skin — sees  that  though 

degraded  she  is  a  ^wom&n  still ;  and  rising  up, 

nrears,  hy  Him  that  liTeth  for  ever  and  ever, 

that  he  will  make  lier  wrongs  and  wretchedness 

tupm  to  the  limits  of  the  country  and  of  the 

race.     And,  hark !  how  to  that  cracked,  tune- 

kas  voice,  trembling  under  its  burden  of  sorrow, 

now  shrank  down  into  the  whispers  of  weakness, 

and  now   shuddering   up   into  the  laughter  of 

despah*,  ail  Britain  listens  for  a  moment — and 

for  no  longer — listens,  meets,  talks,   and  does 

Utfie  or  noKhing.     It  was  much  that  one  shrill 

afariek  should   rise   and  reverberate  above  that 

woi4d  of  wild  confaaed  waitings,  which  are  the  true 

"  cries  of  liondon  ;**  but,  alas !  that  it  has  gone 

down  again  into  the  abyss,  and  that  we  are  now 

employed  hi  critieishig  its  artistic  quality  instead 

of  reeotding  its  moral  effect.    Not  altogether  in 

▼aan,  indeed,  has  it  sounded,  if  it  have  comforted 

ooe  loa^  heart,  if  it  have  bedewed  with  tears 

one   asAd  eye,  and  saved  to  even  one  sufferer  a 

p4uig  of  a  kind  which  Shakspere  only  saw  in 

•when  he  spoke  of  the  "  proud  man's  con- 

"— ^the  contumely  of  a  proud,  imperious, 

ttrikloAslble,   hard-hearted  w&man — **  one  that 

was  a  woman,  but,  rest  her  soul,  she's  dead." 

Net  the  least  striking  nor  impressive  thing  in 

this  *•  Song  of  the  Shirt "  is  its  half  jesting  tone, 

and  Mght,  easy  gaOop.    What  sound  in  the  street 

so  lamentable  as  the  laughter  of  a  lost  female ! 

It  is  like  a  dimple  on  the  red  waves  of  hell.     It  is 

more    melancholy  than    even  the    death-cough 

shrieking  up  through  h^  shattered  frame,  for  it 

apeskka  of  rest,  death,  the  grave,  forgetfulness, 

perhaps  forgiTeness.     So  Hood  into  the  centre  of 

this  true  tragedy  has,  with  a  skilful  and  sparing 

hand,  dropt  a  pun  or  two,  a  conceit  or  two  ;  and 

these  quibbles  are  precisely  what  make  you  quake. 

**'Rrmy%eitic  hinders  needle  and  thread,"  reminds 

us  distastly  c^  thes^  words,  occurring  in  the  very 

eentivof  tibe  Lear  agony, "  Nunele,  it  is  a  naughty 

iBf^to  swim  in/'     Hood,  as  well  as  Shakspere, 

knew  that  to  deepen  the  deepest  woe  of  humanity 

it  la  tfas  best  way  to  show  it  in  the  lurid  light  of 

mirth;  that  thei^  Is  a  sorrow  too  deep  for  tears, 

too  dflsp  far  sighs,  bat  none  too  deep  for  smiles  ; 

and  Aat  the  €L8tde  and  the  laughter  of  an  idiot 

migki  aeoompany  and  serve  to  aggravate  the 

aagniah  of  a  god.    And  what  tragedy  in  that 

swaflow'shack  which  ''twits  with  the  spring" 

tfaia  eaplire  ti4tho«t  crime,  this  suicide  without 


intention,  this  martyr  without  the  prospect  of  a 

fiery  chariot! 

The  "  Bridge  of  Sighs "  breathes  a  deeper 

breath  of  the  same  spirit.     The  Poet  is  arrested 

by  a  crowd  in  the  street :  he  pauses,  and  finds 

that  it  is  a  female  suicide  whom    they  have 

plucked  dead  from  the  waters.    His  heart  holds 

its  own  coroner's  inquest  upon  her,  and  the  poem 

is  the  verdict.     Such  verdicts  are  not  common  in 

the  courts  of  clay.     It  sounds  like  a  voice  from 

a  loftier  climate,  like  the  cry  which  closes  the 

Faust  "She  is  pardoned."    He  knows  not — ^what 

the  jury  will  know  in  an  hour — the  cause  of  her 

crime.    He  wishes  not  to  know  it.    He  cannot 

determine  what  proportions  of  guilt,  misery,  and 

madness  have  mingled  with  her  "  mutiny."    He 

knows  only  she  was  miserable,  and  she  is  dead — 

dead,  and  therefore  away  to  a  higher  tribunaL 

He  knows  only  that,  whate'er  her  guilt,  she  never 

ceased  to  be  a  woman,  to  be  a  sister,  and  that 

death,  for  him  hushing  *'  all  questions,  hiding  all 

faults,  has  left  on  her  only  the  beautiful."    What 

can  he  do  ?    He  forgives  her  in  the  name  of 

humanity ;  every  heart  says  amen,  andhisrerdict, 

thus  repeated  and  confirmed,  may  go  down  to 

eternity. 

Here,  too,  as  in  the  "  Song  of  the  SWrt,**  the 

effect  is  trebled  by  the  outward  levity  of  the 

strain.      Light  and  gay,  the   masquerade  his 

grieved  heart  puts  on  ;    but  its  every  flower, 

feather,  and  fringe  shakes  in  the  internal  anguish 

as  in  a  tempest.     This  one  stanza  (coldly  praised 

by  a  recent  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review^ 

whose  heart  and  intellect  seem  to  be  dead,  but  to 

us  how  unspeakably  dear!)  might  perpetuate  ibe 

name  of  Hood : 

"The  blejik  wind  of  Mapcb 

Made  her  tremble  and  shiver. 

But  not  the  dark  aroh, 

Nor  the  bUck  flowing  river; 

Mad  from  life's  history — 

Glad  to  death's  mystery 

Swift  to  be  hurlod, 

Anywhere,  anywhere 

Out  of  the  world!*' 

After  all  this,  we  hare  not  the  heart,  as  Lord 
Jeffrey  would  say,  to  turn  to  his  "Whims  and  oddi- 
ties,'* &c.  at  large.  "  Hero  lies  one  who  spat  more 
blood  and  made  more  puns  than  any  man  living," 
was  his  self-proposed  epitaph.  Whether  pun- 
ning was  natural  to  him  or  not,  we  cannot  tell. 
We  fear  that  with  him,  as  with  most  people,  it 
was  a  bad  habit,  cherished  into  a  necessity  and 
a  disease.  Nothing  could  be  more  easily  acquired 
than  the  power  of  punning,  if,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
was  wont  to  say,  one's  mind  were  but  to  abandon 
itself  to  it.  What  poor  creatures  you  meet  con- 
tinually, from  whom  puns  come  as  easily  as  per- 
spiration. If  this  was  a  disease  in  Hood,  he  turned 
it  into  a  "commodity.**  His  innumerable  puns, 
like  the  mianikin  multitudes  of  Lilliput,  supply- 
ing the  wants  of  the  Man  Mountain,  fed,  clothed, 
and  paid  his  rent.  This  was  more  than  Aram 
Dreams  or  Shirt  Songs  could  have  done,  had  ho 
written  them  in  scores.  Some,  we  know,  will,  on 
the  other  hand,  contend  that  his  facility  in  pun- 
ning was  the  outer  form  of  his  inner  faculty  of 
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minute  analogical  perception — ^that  it  was  the 
same  power  at  play — that  the  eye  which,  when 
earnestly  and  piercingly  directed,  can  perceive 
delicate  resemblances  in  things,  has  only  to  be 
opened  to  see  like  words  dancing  into  each  other's 
embrace ;  and  that  this,  and  not  the  perverted 
taste  of  the  age,  accounts  for  Shalcesporo's  puns; 
punning  being  but  the  game  of  footbs^,  by  which 
he  brought  a  great  day's  labour  to  a  close.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  Hood  punned  to  live,  and  made 
many  suspect  that  he  lived  to  pun.  This,  how- 
over,  was  a  mistake.  For,  apart  from  his  serious 
pretensions  as  a  poet,  his  puns  swam  in  a  sea  of 
humour,  farce,  drollery,  fun  of  every  kind.  Pa- 
rody, caricature,  quiz,  innocent  double  entendre^ 
mad  exaggeration,  laughter  holding  both  his  sides, 
sense  turned  awry,  and  downright,  staring,  sla- 
vering nonsense,  were  all  to  be  found  in  his  writ- 
ings. Indeed,  every  species  of  wit  and  humour 
abounded,  with,  perhaps,  two  exceptions; — the 
quiet,  deep,  ironical  smile  of  Addison,  and  the 
misanthropic  grin  of  Swift  (forming  a  stronger 
antithesis  to  a  laugh  than  the  blackest  of  firowns) 
were  not  in  Hood.  Each  was  peculiar  to  the 
single  man  whose  face  bore  it,  and  shall  probably 
re-appear  no  more.  For  Addison's  matchless 
smile  we  may  look  and  long  in  vain;  and  forbid 
that  such  a  horrible  distortion  of  the  human  face 
divine  as  Swift's  grin  (disowned  for  ever  by  the 
fine,  chubby,  kindly  family  of  mirth!)  should  be 
witnessed  again  on  earth! 

"Alas!  poor  Yorick.  Where  now  thy  quips? — 


thy  quiddities  ? — ^thy  flashes  that  wont  to  set  the 
table  in  a  roar?  Quite  chapfallen ?"  The  death 
of  a  man  of  mirth  has  to  us  a  drearier  signifi- 
cance than  that  of  a  more  sombre  spirit.  He 
passes  into  the  other  world  as  into  a  region  where 
his  heart  had  been  translated  long  before.  To 
death,  as  to  a  nobler  birth,  had  he  looked  for- 
ward; and  when  it  comes,  his  spirit  readily  and 
cheerfully  yields  to  it  as  one  great  thought  in 
the  soul  submits  to  be  displaced  and  darkened 
by  a  greater.  To  him  death  had  lost  its  terrors, 
at  the  same  time  that  life  had  lost  its  eharms. 
But  ''can  a  ghost  laugh  or  shake  his  gaunt 
sides  ?" — is  there  wit  any  more  than  wisdom  in 
the  grave  ? — do  puns  there  crackle  ?— -or  do  comic 
annuals  there  mark  the  still  procession  of  the 
years?  The  death  of  a  humourist,  as  the  first 
serious  epoch  in  his  history,  is  a  rery  sad  event. 
In  Hood's  case,  however,  we  have  this  consola- 
tion: a  mere  humourist  he  was  not,  bat  a  sincere 
lover  of  his  race-— a  hearty  friend  to  their  freedom 
and  welfare — a  deep  sympathiser  with  their  suf- 
ferings and  sorrows;  and  if  he  did  not  to  the  full 
consecrate  his  high  faculties  to  their  service, 
surely  his  circumstances  as  much  as  himself  were 
to  blame.  Writing,  as  we  are,  in  a  city  where 
he  spent  some  of  his  early  days,  and  which  never 
ceased  to  possess  associations  of  interest  to  his 
mind,  and  owing,  as  we  do  to  him,  a  debt  of 
much  pleasure,  and  of  some  feelings  beyond  it, 
we  cannot  but  take  leave  of  his  writings  with 
every  sentiment  of  good-humour  and  gratitude. 


LAST  WOEDS  OF  ROB  ROY. 

BY  MB8.  CBARLEB  TINBLEY. 

**  Now  it  U  all  over:  tell  the  piper  to  play  Ha  til  mi  tulidhl'*  {We  return  no  more.) 

Last  words  o/JJcb  Boy. 


'*  We  return  no  morn!  we  return  no  more!" 
Said  the  chief,  ere  ho  breathed  his  last> 
For  he  knew  tliat  the  reign  of  the  fierce  and  free, 

And  the  bold  in  deed,  was  past; 
lie  know  that  the  slogan  of  Border  war— 
All  mute  as  the  sleuth  hound's  breath — 
Should  never  awaken  the  hills  again 
With  shouts  whose  echo  was  death:-— 

"  Ha  tU,  ha  til  mi  tulidh!" 

Bid  they  crowd  around  him,  the  brave  of  old, 

In  the  dreams  of  that  solemn  hour, 
All  the  mighty  chiefs  of  his  royal  line, 

In  tho  pride  of  their  early  power  ? — 
Macalpine  who  reigned  o'er  a  conquered  race. 

And  those  that  held  rule  in  Lorn — 
Did  he  think  of  these  as  he  turned  to  die  ? 

And  his  words — were  they  words  of  scorn  ? — 

"  Ha  tU,  ha  til  ml  tulidh!" 

Did  he  brood  o'er  the  wrong  that  'whelmed  his  sires, 

Making  all  their  hearthstones  bare, 
Through  the  ages  that  saw  them  held  at  bay, 

And  hate-hunted  everywhere  ? — 
Did  he  call  to  mind  their  scattered  haunts, 

In  Balquhidder  and  Glenstrae, 
And  breathe,  in  his  spirit's  bitterness, 

One  trust  ere  he  passed  away  ?>* 

"HatU,  hatUmituliahr' 

0  why  was  the  gift  of  the  seer  of  old 

Withheld  in  that  parting  hour  ? 
Why  stood  not  tho  Aiture  before  him  then 

In  tho  nught  of  its  deathlesa  power  ? 


Why  did  it  coldly,  tamely,  still 

Its  truths  from  the  dauntless  keep, 
Leaving  the  hravc,  proud  heart  to' sigh—- 

Ere  it  sank  in  dreamless  sleep— 

«<IIatiI.  hatilmitulidhf 

For  they  sliall  not  die  !  for  they  shall  not  die  ! 

Whilst  the  hills  their  fame  can  keep; 
Whilst  fancy — bold  as  the  boldest  still—. 

Can  the  gulfs  of  timo  o'erleap; 
Whilst  the  wild,  free  spirit  of  old  romance 

Yet  haunteth  each  loch  and  glen; 
Whilst  Scotland  can  say,  from  her  heart  of  hearts, 
"  Thus  speak  not  my  mighty  men — 

''Hatil,  hatUmitulidhr 

And  mighty  they  were,  those  chieftains  bold. 

With  their  germs  of  noble  thought. 
By  the  rugged  nurture  of  rugged  times 

To  growths  of  wild  grandeur  brought; 
With  their  generous  love  of  freedom,  stUl 

Unchanged  through  the  changes  round ; 
And,  oh  !  not  for  them,  'mid  their  native  hilb. 

Should  those  parting  words  rewMmd— 

"HatU,  hatUmituUdh!" 

In  their  sometime  lawless  bravery, 

They  shall  yet  around  us  throng, 
Where  the  clinging  love  of  their  native  soil. 

Was  than  wrath  and  death  more  strong: 
They  were  suited  weU  to  their  own  rude  times, 

And  ours  will  not  let  them  go. 
Till  the  last  of  Scotland's  sons  shall  say— 

'Mid  the  final  wrecks  below — 

<«  Ha  til,  ha  til  mi  tuUdhr* 
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This,  fironx  its  title,  iroiild  claim  to  be  one  of  tlie 
moit  extraordinary  booka  that  the  English  world 
crer  recdyed.  Thougli  the  editor,  a  decided  Anti- 
jAoobin,  if  not  an  Anti>  Gallican,  chooses  to  be  anony- 
moQs,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  question  the 
sathenticity  of  the  letters.  Though  there  were.no 
other  testimony,  thoy  bear  intrinsic  evidence  of 
Umg  in  trath  the  lett(?rs  of  Napoleon  to  the  Direc- 
tory, and  of  Massena,  Aageran,  and  the  other  repub- 
lican generals  to  the  Greneral-in-Chiof^  and  of  Camot, 
in  name  of  the  iExecutiye  Directory,  and  written 
f'.*r  the  guidance  of  the  young  Commander-in-Chief 
oc  the  anny.  It  was  the  Army  of  Italy,  and  the  cor- 
rt!spondenoe  oommences  with  the  opening  of  the 
lifiUiant  campaign  of  1796.  Having  warned  our 
mders  that  the  anonymous  editor  is  the  very  op- 
posite of  a  Bonapartisty  though  he  docs  justice  to 
the  extraordinary  genius  of  Napoleon,  we  shall  let 
him  open  his  own  case,  remarking  that  his  opinions, 
though  extreme,  are  not  always  unjust. 

*'  Had  any  ether  combioatioD  of  circumstances  thrown 
N\poleon  into  a  different  career,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
tLat.  whatever  it  might  have  been,  be  would  have  acquired 
the  highest  distinction  to  which  it  was  capable  of  leading. 
lie  would  have  shone  had  he  been  a  statesman,  a  diplo- 
natist,  an  actor,  and  nothing  more.  Ilistory  has  indus- 
triously deduced  the  prominent  features  of  his  character 
from  his  actions,  but  many  minute  traits  have  escaped  its 
observation.  Both  are  sketched  by  his  own  hand  unre- 
servedly in  this  work,  which  contains  the  secret  and  offi- 
c*^  correspondence  of  this  remarkable  man,  during  what 
•CiVf  be  termed  his  apprenticeship  to  power,  the  years 
Wiween  his  appointment  to  the  command  of  au  army  and 
his  usurpation  of  the  government,  to  the  heads  of  which 
he  had  ever  professed  the  greatest  deference. 

"  hi  these  letters,  not  intended  to  meet  the  public  eye, 
lie  has  laid  bare  the  sentiments  and  motives  which  in- 
^aenced  his  actions  during  the  busy  years  over  which  they 
extend,  and  thus  raised  a  monutnerUum  (sre  perenniut — 
a  moDoment  more  imperishable  than  that  designed  to 
coTtrr  his  ashes  in  the  capital  of  what  was  once  his  mighty 
r&pire.  They  display  his  unrivalled  judgment,  sagacity, 
£Jres!ght,  and  disoimination — ^his  indefatigable  perseve- 
naee,  activity,  mdustry,  and  that  attention  to  the  minutest 
cimsostances,  without  which  tlie  success  of  the  most  ably 
r.TDaluBed  plans  may  be  endangered.  But  the  monument, 
'<iie  a  medal,  has  its  reverse.  There  we  discover  the 
nrHnsBu  tn  of  the  means  employed  for  accomplishing 
c£.d»->the  duplicity,  fraud,  hypocrisy,  perfidy,  rapacity, 
onelty,  which  east  a  shade  over  those  higher  qualities  that 
vo«ld  excite  unmixed  admiration,  but  £r  the  purposes  to 
vbidi  they  were  applied." 

We  do  not  pretend  to  give  any  analysis  of  this 
work,  which  ia  of  so  nuscellaneous  a  character  as  to 
THider  system  hnpossible.  The  editor  shows  too  suc- 
ftssfolly  that  the  morale  of  the  French  army  has 
•Ivays  been  bad,  and  that  the  troops  were  quite 
Bs  fcncioas  and  reeikless  under  Louis  XIV.  and  his 
Miaaiter,  Lonvois,  as  under  Kapoleon  and  the  Di- 
'^edory;  and  that  the  same  flagitious  eharacter  was 
appUnUe  to  the  French  forces  and  their  com- 
nianden  in  tho  fieven  Years'  War,  when  the  deliTer- 
cn  proved  a  greater  scourge  to  their  allies  than  the 


open  enemy.  The  Saxons  of  that  time  made  ex- 
actly tho  same  complaints  which  have  since  been 
heard  from  Spain,  Portugal,  and  every  country 
traversed  by  French  soldiery. 

"  Whatever  they  could  not  consume  or  carry  away  was 
destroyed  or  rendered  useless.  They  broke  in  pieces 
household  furniture,  casks,  and  other  vessels,  tore  up 
papers  and  books,  ripped  open  beds,  and  strewed  the 
feathers  over  the  fields,  and  slaughtered  cattle  which  they 
could  not  remove,  and  left  them  to  putrify  in  the  deserted 
farm-yards.  Twenty  villages  around  Freiburg  were  ren- 
dered desolate  beoause  the  French  hadsojounied  in  them. 
Nor  were  the  private  soldiers  alone  to  blame  for  these 
wanton  excesses,  of  which  their  officers  set  them  tho 
example.  Thus  it  is  related  tlmt  the  Marquis  d'Argen- 
son,  who  commanded  the  French  in  Halberstadt,  when- 
ever he  was  about  to  leave  a  hduse  in  which  he  had 
lodged,  was  accustomed  to  break  in  pieces  the  furniture, 
and  to  destroy  tho  looking-glasses  with  a  diamond. 

"  These  complaints,  preferred  by  Gormansi  are  fully 
oonfirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Count  St.  Germain,  who 
commanded  a  division  of  the  French  army  at  the  battle  of 
Rossbach.  Writing  to  a  friend,  he  says,  '  1  head  a  band 
of  robbers,  of  murderers,  who  deserve  to  be  broke  upon 
the  wheel,  who  run  away  at  the  first  musket  shot,  who  are 
always  ready  to  mutiny.'  Again :  '  The  country  is  plun- 
dered and  laid  waste  for  thirty  leagues  round,  as  if  fire 
from  heaven  had  fallen  upon  it ;  our  marauders  have 
scarcely  left  tho  very  houses  standing.  .  .  .  They 
plundered,  murdered,  violated  women,  and  committed  all 
possible  abominations.'  To  characterise  the  conduct  of 
the  troops  of  the  great  nation  in  Grermany  during  subse- 
quent wars,  in  the  time  of  the  Republic  and  tho  Empire, 
would  require  a  mere  repetition  of  the  ciroumstanoes 
detailed  above." 

There  is  a  certain  kind  of  candour  in  thus  ad- 
mitting that  in  general  the  troops  of  the  Republic 
were  not  much  worse  than  those  of  the  Monarchy  ; 
and  that  tho  national  flag,  and  tho  "  Holy  bayonets  of 
France  !"  cannot  be  displayed  by  any  government, 
whether  of  Bourbons  or  Bonapartists,  without  being 
formidable  alik(^  to  friend  and  foe. 

The  condemnation  of  General  Bonaparte  for  tho 
excesses  of  tho  army  of  Italy  would  not  be  complete, 
if  at  all  deserved,  unless  it  were  shown  that  he  was 
entrusted  by  the  Directory  with  sufficient  authority 
to  repress  and  punish  tho  excesses  of  his  soldiers  ; 
and  this  ho  possessed,  but  without  using  it,  as 
the  complaints  of  his  own  generals  prove.  Na- 
poleon wished  to  be  popular  with  tho  soldiers, 
and  already  understood  the  grand  game  opening 
before  him.  Before  he  had  been  a  month  at 
the  head  of  tho  army,  we  find  General  Laharpe,  a 
brave  Swiss  and  a  sincere  Republican,  who  com- 
manded one  of  tho  divisions,  thus  remonsti'atiug 
with  his  Commander-in-Chief:—- 

'*  The  boundless  licentiousness  to  which  the  troops  give 
themselves  up,  and  which  cannot  be  remedied,  because 
we  have  not  a  right  to  order  a  scoundrel  to  be  shot,  is 
hurrying  us  into  ruin,  dishonouring  us,  and  preparing  for 
us  the  most  cruel  reverses.  As  my  character  for  firnmcss 
will  not  permit  mo  to  witness  such  things,  much  less  to 
tolerate  them,  there  is  but  one  course  for  me  to  take, 
that  of  retiring.     In  consequence,  General,  I  beg  you  to 


*  The  Bonaparte  LeUeTS  and  Dispatches,  Secret,  Confidential,  and  Official ;  fxQm  the  originals  in  his  Private  Ca< 
V«lnnet  L  «&d  n,  Octsvo.   London ;  ^sunders  ^  Otley, 
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Moepi  a^  resignation,  and  to  send  an  oiReer  to  take  iho 
comnuiDd  intrustrd  to  mc;  for  I  would  rather  dig  the 
ground  for  a  livelihood  than  be  at  the  head  of  men  who 
are  worse  than  were  the  Vandals  of  old.' ' 

Three  days  later,  we  find  other  generals  threaten- 
ing to  resign  for  the  same  reason.  The  army  was 
altogether  in  a  deplorably  disorganised  state ;  and, 
too  often  wanting  food,  the  soldiers  broke  forth 
npon  the  people  like  demons  incarnated,  or  feroci- 
oufl  beasts  of  prey.  Laharpe  complained  that  *'  the 
officers  pillaged,  and  got  dnmk  like  the  men." 
Serrarier,  another  general  of  division,  reports  at 
this  time— <^  Several  corps  have  been^withoat  bread 
for  these  three  days ;  the  troops  abased  this  pretext 
to  abandon  themselves  to  the  most  horrible  pillaga" 
And  again,  Laharpe  writes  to  Bonaparte-^ 

**  All  the  agents,  store-keepers,  and  others,  in  all  the 
administrations,  are  making  requisitions  at  random :  the 
peasants  of  these  parts  are  absolutely  ruined :  the  sol- 
diers are  destitute,  and  their  leaders  disconsolate :  rogues 
only  are  enriching  themselves.  There  is  not  a  moment 
to  be  lost.  Generate  ^  you  would  save  the  army,  if  you 
would  not  have  us  be  considered  in  Piedmont  as  men 
worse  than  the  Goths  and  Vandals.  Punish  the  knaves 
severely ;  reduce  the  number  of  those  public  bloodsuckers ; 
whom  one  never  sees  exerting  themselves  for  the  benefit 
of  the  army,  but  is  sure  to  find  wherever  they  can  profit 
by  disorder." 

It  IB  worthy  of  notice  that  the  honest  **  Swiss" 
was  shortly  afterwards  shot  in  the  dark  in  a  fnelie, 
and,  as  was  suspected,  wilfully,  by  his  own  soldiers. 
On  the  same  day,  from  another  qnarter,  Chambarl- 
hac,  a  chief  of  brigade,  writes  to  the  General-in- 
Chief— 

**  Indiscipline  has  reached  the  highest  pitch.  I  am 
using  all  possible  means  to  muntain  order,  but  they  are 
of  no  avail.  There  is  no  kind  of  excess  which  the  sol- 
diers do  not  induce  in,  and  all  that  I  can  do  is  useless. 
I  therefore  request  you,  General,  to  be  pleased  to  accept 
my  resignation;  for  I  cannot  serve  with  soldiers,  who 
know  neither  subordination,  nor  obedience,  nor  law." 

The  same  remonstrances  and  entreaties  were  re- 
peated from  every  qnarter  ;  and  such  was  the  Army 
of  Italy->-the  school  in  which  Napoleon. learned  the 
rudiments  of  war.  He  had,  at  this  time,  two  leading 
objeot»^-to  maintain  his  mfluence  with  the  Executive 
Directory^  and  his  popularity  with  the  troops.  He 
succeeded  in  both.  The  orders  and  instructions  is- 
Boed  by  the  Directory  during  the  campaign  to 
the  Commander-in-Chief  tend  to  countenance  the 
rather  sweeping  chaises  made  by  the  Editor  of  the 
Letters,  when  he  states — 

"  In  truth,  all  the  orders  of  the  Diredoiy  at  home,  all 
the  proceedings  of  its  instrument,  the  army  in  Italy,  ex- 
hibit a  BTstem  of  rapine,  robbery,  and  spoliation,  so 
monstrous  as  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  the  history  of 
civilised  nations.  Practised  with  ecUlt  by  the  heads  of 
the  government  and  their  able  and  willing  agent,  the 
General,  and  with  all  but  impunity  by  the  civil  officers  of 
the  army,  there  would  have  been  too  striking  an  incon- 
flLBtency  in  calling  the  naked  and  starving  soldiers  to  a 
rigid  account  for  their  outrages.  The  wretched  inhabi- 
taints  of  the  countries  occupied  by  the  French  troops,  vic- 
tims of  this  threefold  extortion,  were  encouraged  by  revo- 
lutiooary  artifices,  to  seek  a  melioration  of  their  fate,  by 
forming  themselves  into  republics  independent  of  their  late 
rulers,  but  under  the  influence  and  pvotection  of  France, 
which  failed  not  to  exact  an  exorbitant  recompense  for  the 
iavonr ;  while  others  rose  to  exterminate  their  oppressors^ 


and  drew  upon  themselves  a  eroel  venfeanoe,  lor  that 
most  heinous  of  offences  against  their  invaders. 

**  In  this  conrespondence,  we  find  the  Directory,  so  far 
from  approving  the  formation  of  republics  in  the  con- 
quered provinces,  with  farsighted  policy  disooumgtng 
any  measures  which  would  be  liable  to  obstruct  the  free 
disposal  of  them  on  the  conclusion  of  peaoe  ;  though  at 
the  same  time  ui*ging  the  expediency  of  sowing  revola- 
tionary  ideas  in  the  Sardiataa  and  Austrian  doninicuis." 

The  French  army  advanced,  discipline  was  partly 
restored,  and  in  about  ten  days  from  the  date  of 
Laharpe's  letter,  we  find  Boniq[mrte  addressing  the 
Executive  Directory.  It  was  Camot  who,  at  this 
time,  conveyed  to  the  Conunander-in- Chief  its  or- 
ders and  instructions  in  long  eplstlet^  to  which  Na- 
poleon replied  with  pith  and  brevity,  sending  lUong 
with  the  report  of  his  military  progress,  all  manner 
of  suggestions  for  the  guidance  of  the  Directory  or 
its  master-spirit,  Carnoty  in  its  dealings  with  the 
Italian  States.  Thus  characteristically  he  writes 
on  the  26th  April,  1796,  when  he  had  been  but  a 
very  short  time  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  Italy — 

**  The  city  of  Coal  has  just  been  occupied  by  our 
troops.     There  was  in  it  a  garrison  of  5000  men. 

"  I  cannot  doubt  that  you  wUl  approve  my  conduct, 
since  !t  is  one  wing  of  an  army  that  agrees  to  a  suspen- 
sion of  arms,  to  give  me  time  to  beat  the  other.  It  is  a 
king  who  puts  himself  absolutely  into  my  power,  by  giving 
me  three  of  his  strongest  fortresses,  and  the  richest  h.ilt' 
of  his  dominions. 

"  Tou  may  dictate,  Bke  a  master,  pease  to  the  King 
of  Sardinia.  I  b^  of  you  not  to  forget  the  Httle  isbind 
of  St.  Pierre,  which  wiU  be  more  vmM  to  us  by  and  byo 
than  Gorsioa  and  Sardinia  put  together. 

**  If  you  grant  him  the  portion  of  the  Milanese,  which 
I  am  about  to  conquer,  it  must  be  upon  conditioa  that  be 
shall  send  10,000  men  to  seoond  us,  and  to  guard  thsit 
country  after  we  have  noade  curates  roasters  of  it. 
Meanwhile,  I  shall  cross  the  Adige  with  your  army,  and 
enter  Germany  by  the  Tyrol.    •    •    • 

"  My  columns  are  in  march ;  BeauUeu  in  flight  :  I 
hope  to  catch  him.  I  will  impose  some  mfllions  of  eon- 
tributions  on  the  Duke  of  Parma  :  he  shall  be  forced  to 
make  propositions  of  peace  to  you.  Be  not  in  a  hun-r, 
that  I  may  be  in  time  to  make  lum  pay  the  costs  of  tiio 
Campaign,  provision  our  magasines,  and  rehorse  our  car- 
riages at  his  expense. 

"  If  you  will  not  make  peace  with  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
if  your  intention  is  to  dethrone  him,  you  must  amuse  him 
for  a  few  decades,  and  give  me  notice  immediately.  I 
will  get  possession  of  Valenza,  and  march  upon  Turin. 

"  I  will  send  12,000  men  upon  Rome,  when  I  hawo 
beaten  Beadieu  and  obliged  him  to  reoMws  the  Adigc  ; 
when  I  shall  be  sure  that  you  grant  peace  to  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  and  you  send  me  part  of  the  army  of  the  Alps. 

**  As  for  Genoa,  I  think  you  ought  to  demand  of  it; 
15,000,000,  as  indemnities  for  frigates  and  vessels  taken 
in  its  ports,  and  insist  that  those  who  caused  the  Modesto 
to  be  burned,  and  called  in  the  Austrians,  shall  be  taiod 
as  traitors  to  the  country.  If  you  ebargs  me  with  these 
matters,  which  you  will  keep  profoundty  secret,  I  will 
find  means  to  do  all  that  you  can  desoe." 

This  looks  like  the  bold  commencement  of  a  fbr- 
tnnate  career.  We  have  now  a  mass  of  the  correa— 
pondence  of  the  QeneraLs-of-Divislon,  jpepaHlng 
progress  t»  their  ehie(  and  many  of  his  letters  to 
the  OosnmaiBdeivin-Chief  of  the  army  of  the  King- 
of  Sardinia.  The  French  aormy  stiU  advaaeed  ;  the 
PowascvooBed,  "the  second  oaaipaign  was  b^gun," 
and  Bonaparte  writes  to  Citiaien  Camott  exult- 
nxgly  :— 

;;'Bcaalisitj«diN09«erled.    fie  caloulates  vur/ ill^  «nd 
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eoMteify  &IIs  into  the  snares  that  ara  laid  for  him. 
Perhaps  he  Skeant  to  gfive  battle ;  for  that  man  has  the 
daring  of  madneas  and  not  that  of  genius ;  but  the  6000 
imiilio  were  linreedy  yesterday,  to  cross  the  Adda,  and 
who  vers  defeated,  Will  iveaken  him  much.  Another 
netorf,  and  "we  are  masters  of  Italy. 

"  I  Inre  granted  a  suspension  of  arms  to  the  Dnke  of 
Pans.  The  Dake  of  Modena  is  sending  me  plenipoten- 
tiariet.  •  •  •  The  moment  ve  cease  oar  move- 
jKQts.  ve  shall  new-elothe  the  army ;  it  is  stiU  in  a  fright- 
ful state  ;  hut  all  are  getting  fat.  The  soldiers  ent 
Bothiog  hat  €(enesse  hread,  good  meat  and  in  quantity, 
^ood  wine,  &c.  Diaeipliae  is  becoming  re-cstablishtd 
frooL  day  lo  day  ;  but  it  is  often  necessary  to  shoot,  for 
there  are  intractahle  men  who  cannot  command  them- 

*'  What  we  hvT«  taken  fit>m  the  enemy  is  incsaloulable. 
We  hare  the  effects  of  hospitals  fqr  1^,000  sick,  several 
nngazines  of  com,  flour,  &q.  The  more  men  you  send 
me,  the  more  easily  I  diall  he  able  to  feed  them. 

*'  lam  despatching  to  you  twenty  pictures  by  the  first 
masters,  Correggio  and  Michael  Angelo. 

"  1  owe  you  particular  thanks  for  the  attentions  which 
TOO  are  ^eased  to  pay  to  my  wife.  I  recommend  her  to 
you.  She  is  a  sincere  patriot,  and  I  love  her  to  dis- 
traction. 

••  I  hope.  If  things  go  on  well,  to  be  able  to  send  you 
a  d4Ben^ia91lens  to  Paris.  That  will  not  oome  amiss  for 
the  army  of  the  Khine." 

There  is  nmcb  to  ponder  in  this  letter,  and  not 
le&3  in  Ite  T^eply  of  Camot,  in  name  of  the  £xe- 
cnttre  XHrcctoiT'.  Among  lesser  matters,  he  thus 
breaks  oat: — 

■*  At  the  moment  that  the  Direotory  is  writing,  yon 
are,  ne  doafat;  in  the  Mihrnese.  May  the  lucky  destinies 
ef  tbs  RepofaUo  liaTe  oarried  thtther  some  Frmch  oolomns, 
Wfore  the  Austrian  has  been  able  to  recross  the  Po  ! 
Thfay  they  plaee  yon  in  a  situation  to  out  off  his  direct 
oQoiDiaBkatian  with  Milan  and  the  court  of  Vienna ! 
Tour  lettpr  4yf  the  9th  expresses  the  intentiofl  of  marohtng 
on  the  lath  a^ws*  BeaulisiL  You  will  have  driven  him 
h^bse  you.  Do  not  kMe  si^t  o£  him  for  a  moment. 
Tour  actirity  and  the  utmost  celerity  in  your  marehes 
can  ^sne  nnnihilatft  the  Austrian  army,  which  miust  be 
diLsttwed.  Mareh!  no  fatal  repose!  There  are  yet 
bvreb  left  for  you  to  gather ;  and  it  wUl  be  all  over  with 
the  remnants  of  the  perfidious  eoalicion,  if  you  follow  up, 
as  yondeelare  it  to  he  your  intention  to  do,  tiie  advantages 
given  to  ns  by  the  si^endid  victories  of  the  Republinm 
army  which  yon  conmiand.     •     •     e 

"  3he  pewets  of  Italy  call  us  towards  your  right, 
ciSinaHgcnand*  and  this  course  must  rid  us  of  the  peifi- 
diovs  Ea^iBb,  so  long  masters  of  the  Mediterranean.  It 
m^it  fikeviae  enahle  us  to  redbver  Corsica,  and  to  wrest 
tboee  Fieneh  dcpertmaats  from  the  ambitious  house  of 
Bs  aniwiek*Lilnebuig,  which  has  so  proudly  established 
iLa^r  in  fhem.  Sudi  are  the  senlimests  of  the  Direct<»7 
«n  this  head. 

"  Fint,  efiect  the  eonquestof  the  Milanese,  whether  it 
he  destined  toratum  to  the  house  of  Austria,  as  a  necessary 
for  securing  our  peace  with  it,  whether  it  may  be 
-  -to  give  it  in  the  sequel  to  the  Piedmontese, 
ae  a  tewwl  for  the  efforss  which  we  may  have  in- 
it  to  maAe  for  assisting  us  in  that  conquest,  or  as 
l«nmty  t<»  the  departments  of  Mont  Blane  and  the 
jAhMi,  oonstitutiottally  incoiporated  with  the 
?««&  TCepeSic.     Drive  back  the  enemy  to  the  moun- 
'    of  tiie  TyftA,  and  pttt  hbn  k  dread  of  finding  him- 

ng^f^prAislc^  the  i^an  of  operations  i$ro)ected 
Vy  ths  hnpelpaiui  yomiig  general^  Oamot  points  ont 
ittdaMMes^fmdskdtehetlwoimplan  andtheman- 
aeritvkieh  the  Oovenmient  of  each  Itaiiftn  State 
bts  he.  dealt  iHtL.  Locca  was  to  he  oonoliaited  ; 
Genoa  and  Leghorn  temporised  with  in  the  meam- 
te^  tt^tfo  Amerttade  to  lonuh  pioviiioas  and 


transport  for  the  Freneh  troops,  **  leaving  the  mode 
of  reimbursement  to  bo  settled  afterwards  ;"  and 
farther — 

"  It  is  likewise  after  tho  expedition  to  Leghorn  thai  wo 
shall  endeavour  to  raise  a  loan  in  the  city  of  Genoa,  but 
we  must  beware  of  harassing  it.  We  will  make  it  sensi- 
ble that  we  are  more  generous  than  our  enemies*  who 
proposed  to  deliver  it  up  to  the  King  of  Sardinia.  We 
will  demand  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  refused,  that 
every  thing  b^onging  to  our  enemies,  especially  the  Eng- 
lish, as  well  in  the  port  and  city  of  Genoa  as  in  the  rest 
of  the  territories  of  that  llepublic,  shall  be  immediately 
put  into  our  hands.  We  will  insist  on  the  sequestration 
of  the  property  and  funds  of  the  merchants  and  the  pri- 
vate persons  of  the  oountiy  who  make  war  upon  us,  and 
the  Genoese  Government  shall  answer  for  the  fidelity  of  the 
sequestration.  We  will  continue  to  give  in  exchansje  for 
what  Genoa  shall  supply  us  with,  bonds  of  redemption,  to 
be  treated  of  at  the  general  peace.  lastly,  we  shall  re^ 
quire  all  emigrants,  without  exception,  to  be  expelled 
from  the  territories  of  Genoa  and  Tuscany,  as  you  have, 
no  doubt,  caused  them  to  be  expelled  from  the  part  of 
Piedmont  which  you  occupy,  in  case  they  have  been  bold 
enough  to  remain  there. 

"  As  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  regard  to  the  Duke 
of  Parma,  it  Is  just  that  he  should  pay  for  his  infatuation 
in  not  detaching  himself  from  the  coalition.  His  terri- 
tories must  supply  us  with  all  that  we  have  need  of,  and 
with  money  into  the  bargain :  but  our  connexion  with 
Spain  enjoins  us  not  to  make  any  useless  devastation 
there,  and  to  spare  his  country  much  moro  than  the  other 
possessions  of  our  enemies.  It  is  the  Milanese  most  es- 
pecially that  we  must  not  spare.  Raise  there  contribu- 
tions in  specie  immediately,  and  during  the  first  panic 
which  the  approach  of  our  arms  will  excite ;  and  let  tho 
eye  of  economy  superintend  the  application  of  them.  The 
canals  and  the  great  pubUo  establishments  of  this  country, 
which  we  shall  not  keep  up,  must  foel  somewhat  of  the 
effects  of  war ;  but  be  prudent." 

This  communication  justifies  the  accusations  of 
the  Editor,  when  he  charges  the  Directory  with 
rapacity,  and  with  concerting  a  regular  system  of 
"  rapine  and  spoliation  unheard  of  in  the  history  of 
civilised  nations."  Venice  was  to  be  treated  as  a 
neutral  power,  but  not  as  a  friendly  power.  "  It 
has  done  nothing  to  deserve  our  kindness.*'  A 
great  difficulty,  if  not  the  greatest,  was  treating 
with  the  Roman  States.  Some  memhers  of  the 
Executive  Directory  would  at  once  have  annihilated 
tho  Popedom,  with  the  Pope  ;  other  Bepublican 
statesmen  counsefied  the  formation  of  three  small 
republics  out  of  the  States  of  the  Pope — ^republics 
being  then  *<  the  ord^  of  the  day."  The  generals, 
in  this  and  in  other  instances,  proved  themselves 
bettor  statesmen  than  those  whose  proper  business 
was  statecraft.  By  anticipation,  Camot  had  warily 
suggested,  that  if  Home  made  advances  to  the  vic- 
torious invaders,  all  Europe  should  be  apprised  of 
the  fiict,  and  the  newly-begotten  friendship,  by 
"  the  Pope  ordering  public  prayers  to  be  made  for 
the  success,  and  prosperity  of  the  French  Republic." 
But  Camot  did  not  stop  with  this  projected  seeth- 
ing of  the  kid  in  its  mother's  milk.  He  added,  in 
his  confidential  letter  to  Napoleon — 

**  Some  of  his  beautiful  monuments,  his  statues,  his 
pictures,  his  medals,  his  libraries,  his  bronxes,  his  Made- 
nas  of  silver,  and  even  his  bells,  will  indemnify  us  for  tlie 
expense  occasioned  by  the  visit  that  you  will  have  paid 
him.  In  ease  the  Court  of  Naples,  ahutned  at  your  ap- 
I  proaob,  should  cause  proposals  to  be  made  to  France,  it 
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inusi  be  requirad  to  deliTsr  up  to  ua  iaimcdiote!/ the 
ships  and  everything  bolonging  to  tho  nations  at  war 
with  us." 

It  is  but  too  well  knowu  how  those  liiiits,  or 
orders,  were  fulfilled  to  the  very  letter.  But  the 
Popedom,  aud  tho  power  of  his  Holiness,  were  not 
at  once  annihilated.  Bonaparte  already  knew 
mankind,  and  the  power  of  religious  feeling,  what- 
ever tlie  religion  may  bo  in  which  men  have  been 
bred  ;  which  is  rooted  in  their  hearts,  and  has  taken 
hold  of  their  imagination  ;  the  religion  of  their 
fathei's,  their  country,  and  their  childhood — ^whether 
it  be  that  of  Catholic,  Jew,  or  Mahommedan.  Be- 
sides, there  were  already  symptoms  of  religious 
re-action  even  in  France  itself ;  and,  though  still 
dating  his  letters  by  the  new  Kepublican  calendar, 
he  saw  that  France  was  again  becoming  Roman 
Catholic.  It  was,  therefore,  too  late,  although  it 
had  even  been  safe — ^thrce  years  too  late— to  crush 
and  destroy  tho  Bishop  of  Rome,  as  if  he  had  been 
tlio  ordinary  sovereign  of  a  petty  principality,  and 
the  politic  young  general  of  the  republic  became 
the  protector  of  the  Holy  See,  "  Bonaparte,*'  says 
our  editor, 

"  Aware  of  the  boundless  influence  of  tho  Pope  and  the 
popish  clergy  over  all  Catholics,  had  for  some  time  taken 
pains  to  gain  their  goodwill — perhaps  foreseeing,  in  those 
propbctio  visions  which  might  already  have  begun  to  float 
before  his  imagination,  to  what  advantage  that  influence 
might  some  day  be  employed. " 

No  long  time  had  elapsed,  when  victory  having 
given  France  the  power  to  dictate,  he  sought  to 
renew  friendly  negotiations  with  the  hitherto  refrac- 
tory court  of  Rome.  Cacualt,  the  agent  or  enroy 
of  the  Republic,  was  still  at  Rome,  and  had  stated 
to  Napoleon  that  the  difficulty  of  destroying  "  the 
colossus  of  Rome"  might  not  be  so  great  as  was 
imagined,  by  "  going  coolly  about  it,  and  taking 
nothing  from  the  priests  but  the  temporal  govern- 
ment.** Bonaparte  was  again  the  better  states- 
man. Ho  requested  Cacualt  to  signify  to  his  Holi- 
ness the  willingness  of  Franco  to  negotiate.  He 
had  been  ordered  to  settle  every  diflference  either 
by  forco  of  arms  or  amicable  treaty  ;  and  he  con- 
tinues :— 

"  Wishing  to  give  the  Pope  a  mark  of  the  desire  I  have 
to  see  this  long  war  terminated,  and  an  end  put  to  the 
calamities  whi(Si  afflict  human  nature,  I  offer  in  an  hon- 
ourable manner  still  to  save  his  honour  and  the  head  of 
religion.  You  may  assure  him  verbally  that  I  have 
always  been  against  the  treaty  that  has  been  proposed  to 
him,  and  especially  to  tho  manner  of  negotiating ;  that  it 
is  in  consequence  of  my  particular  and  repeated  applica- 
tions that  the  Directory  has  charged  mo  to  open  the  way 
to  a  new  negotiation.  /  am  more  ambitious  to  be  the 
saviour  of  the  Ho^  See  than  its  destroyer. " 

Here,  again,  the  yoimg  soldier  manifested  that 
extraordinary  and  precocious  capacity  for  states* 
manship  which  gave  earnest  of  his  future  greatness. 
In  the  meanwhile,  with  the  counsels  of  Camot  for 
his  guidance,  so  far  as  he  felt  it  convenient  to  fol- 
low them,  he  was  overrunning  Italy,  recommended, 
M  he  advanced,  **  to  strike,  and  strike  hard,"  and, 
M  *  first  duty,  to  pillage  without  icruple.    One 


mig^t  anile  at  tho  following  order,  if  indignation 
permitted,  on  such  a  subject,  one  light  thought : — 

**  Tbo  Exeoutive  Directory  is  persuaded,  eiiizen-genc- 
ral,  that  you  consider  tho  glory  of  the  fine  arts  as  attached 
to  that  of  the  army  which  you  command.  To  them  Italy 
owes,  in  a  great  measure,  its  wealth  and  its  fiune;  but 
the  time  is  come  when  their  reign  must  bo  transferred  to 
France,  in  order  to  establish  and  embellish  that  of  liberty. 
The  National  Museum  must  contain  the  most  celebrated 
productions  of  all  the  arts,  and  you  will  not  neglect  to 
enrich  it  with  those  which  await  the  present  conquests  of 
the  army  of  Italy,  and  tho  future  ones  which  are  yet  re- 
served for  it.  This  glorious  campaign,  while  placing  the 
Republio  in  a  condition  to  give  peace  to  its  enemies,  must 
also  repair  the  ravages  of  Vandalism  in  its  own  botom, 
and  combine  with  the  spkmdoar  of  military  trephies  the 
charm  of  the  beneficent  and  cheering  arts. 

''The  Executive  Directory,  therefore,  invites  you, 
citizen-general,  to  choose  one  or  several  artists,  to  select 
and  transmit  to  Paris  the  most  valuable  objects  of  ihia 
kind,  and  to  give  precise  orders  for  the  enlightened  exe- 
cution of  tbeM  dispositions,  concerning  which  it  wishes 
you  to  report.  "  Cabvox.'' 

We  see  none  of  the  goneral^s  letters  in  reply  to 

such  requisitions ;  but  it  appears  that  he  did  not 

neglect  Camot's  orden.    From  Panna,  on  agent 

writes  tq  him  :— 

"I  lose  no  time  in  sending  back  your  oouHer,  and  re- 
plying to  your  letter  of  the  27th.  The  celebrated  picture 
of  St.  Jerome,  by  Corrcggio,  with  the  four  best  that  could 
be  found  here,  will  be  packed  to-morrow,  and  sent  to 
Tortona.  As  for  the  others,  I  repeat  to  you  that  it  is 
indispensable,  if  you  would  moke  a  good  selection,  that 
you  should  send  mo  some  connoisseur  from  Milan,  for  I 
might  be  deceived,  knowing  nothing  of  painting,  and 
having  no  one  to  consult." 

The  ever-memorable  Bridge  of  Lodi  had  been 
passed,  and  tho  fate  of  Italy  docided.  IrVe  find 
little  on  the  subject  from  Bonaparte  to  tho  Direc- 
tory. The  official  bulletins  managed  all  that ;  but 
Camot,  become  for  the  moment  an  enthusiast, 
thus  greets  the  victors  : — 

"Immortal  glory  to  the  victors  of  Lodi !  Ilonour  to 
the  gencral-in-chicf,  who  prepared  for  the  daring  attack 
on  the  bridge  of  that  town,  by  going  through  the  ranks 
of  the  French  warriors,  and  exposing  himself  to  the  most 
murderous  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  disposing  everything 
for  victory  I  Honour  to  the  intrepid  Berthier,  who  rushed 
on  at  the  head  of  that  fierce  and  formidable  republican 
column  which  overturned  and  overthrew  the  enemy  I 
Ilonour  to  Generals  Massena,  Cervoni,  Dallemagne,  to 
the  chiefs  of  brigade  Saluce,  Dupas,  and  Sugni,  to  adju- 
tant-n^jor  Tolret,  of  the  third  battalion  of  tlie  grenadiers! 
Glor}  to  tho  gallant  second  battalion  of  tho  carabineers, 
to  those  victorious  grenadiers  who  decided  the  issue  of 
that  battle!  Glory  to  the  brave  division  commanded  by 
General  Augereau  and  to  its  leader!  Glory  to  the  com- 
missioner of  the  government  Salicetti! 

"Ye  have  conquered,  French  Republicans,  yo  have 
saved  your  country,  ye  are  consolidating  the  Republic." 

One  may  forgive,  nay,  sympathise,  with  what 
follows  : — "  Ye  are  annihilating  that  monstrous 
coalition  which  would  have  swallowed  us  up." 

But  wo  cannot  pretend  to  give  acny  adequate 
account  of  this  remarkable  correspondence,  though 
confining  ourselves  to  the  letters  of  the  two  princi- 
pal personages,  Camot  and  Bonaparte ;  so,  with 
one  or  two  more  significant  extraete,  we  must  con- 
clude our  notice  of  a  work  which  domaods  much 
closer  and  fuller  examination. 

The  ho«d«quarter«  of  the  French  vmy  were  no v 
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at  Mm,  and  thb  Italian  States  road,  one  by  one, 
tlieir  cominif  fete.  The  Venetians  were  to  suffer 
k  their  tardiness,  or  lokewarmness,  in  the  cause 
uf  the  French  Republic  ;  between  whom  and  the 
Austrians,  they  were  placed  in  no  little  perplexity. 
ThoThad  permitted,  Bonapaite  alleged,  Beaulieu 
10  occupy  a  fortress  though  in  this  instance  the  ac- 
rasatioa  was  like  that  of  the  wolf  to  the  lamb,, 
which  had  drank  of  the  8ti*eam  beneath  tlie  place 
where  the  wolf  lapped.     Bonaparte  says  : — 

'*  From  a  coxrrersation  which  I  bad  this  morning  with 
M.  Azan,  minister  of  Spain,  sent  by  the  Pope,  it  ap- 
peared to  ma  that  he  had  orders  to  offer  us  eontributioDs. 
1  fbdl  soon  be  at  Bologna.  Is  it  your  pleasure  that  I 
«lmdd  then  accept  firom  the  Pope,  as  the  price  of  an 
amustiee,  twentj-Aire  millions  of  contributions  in  cadi, 
DTs  mittiiOBS  in  lund,  three  hundred  pictures,  statues,  and 
maouaerqiCs  in  proportion,  and  that  I  insist  on  the  re- 
leaia  of  all  patriots  oonfined  for  revolutionary  acts  ?  I 
phsll  have  sufScient  time  to  receive  your  orders,  since  I 
fthall  not  be  at  Bolog;na  for  these  ten  or  fifteen  days.  ***** 
"  As  soon  as  I  was  apprised  that  the  Austrisns  were  at 
Pnehiera,  I  knew  that  not  a  moment  was  to  bo  lost  in 
faveitiog  the  place  and  depriving  the  enemy  of  the  means 
of  provisioning  it,  A  few  days*  delay  would  have  entailed 
upon  me  a  siege  of  three  months.  The  battle  of  Borg- 
}ietto  and  the  passage  of  the  Mlneio  put  that  place  into 
car  kands  two  days  afterwards.  The  proveditor  oame  in 
irrea*  haste  to  justify  himself:  I  gave  him  a  very  ill  re- 
cepdoD.  I  dechued  that  1  should  march  to  Venice,  to 
complin  fak  person  to  the  senate  of  such  amanifest  trea- 
c-iieiy.  While  we  were  talking,  Manena  had  orders  to 
cuter  Yeroea  set  whatever  cost.  The  alarm  at  Venice 
vaa  extreme.  The  Archduke  of  Milan,  who  was  there, 
inmiediately  fled  to  Germany. 

**  The  senate  of  Venice  has  just  sent  to  me  two  sages  of 
Uie  council,  to  ascertain  definitively  how  matters  stand. 
I  repeated  my  comj^ints  to  them ;  I  also  referred  to 
rbe  reception  given  to  Monsieur;  1  told  them  that,  for 
the  rest,  I  had  given  you  an  account  of  every  thing,  and 
tliAt  1  knew  not  how  you  would  take  the  matter:  that, 
vhen  I  left  Paris,  you  expected  to  find  in  the  republic  of 
Veaioe  an  ally  fidthful  to  principles;  that  it  was  not 
vitbout  rq;ret  that  their  conduct  in  regard  tq  Peschiera 
had  obliged  me  to  think  otherwise ;  that,  at  any  rate,  I 
lelieved  that  this  would  be  a  storm  which  it  would  be 
poaaiUe  for  the  envoy  of  the  senate  to  lay.  Mpnwhile, 
t^^  ^ree  with  the  best  grace  to  supply  us  with  every  thing 
iiecesaiy  for  the  army. 

*'  Ifyovr  plan  is  to  extract  five  or  six  millions  from 
Venice,  IkcnfC  purposely  provided  this  sort  of  rupture 
fr.r  you.  Ton  might  demand  it  by  way  of  indemnity  for 
tbe  battle  of  Boi^etto,  which  I  was  obliged  to  fight  in 
order  to  take  that  place.  If  you  have  more  decided  in- 
tectioDs,  I  think  you  ought  to  keep  up  this  subject  of 
quarrel,  inform  me  of  what  you  design  to  do,  and  await 
the  &voarablD  moment,  which  I  will  seize  according  to 
eirramstances :  for  we  must  not  have  all  the  world  upon 
our  hands  at  once. 

"  The  truth  of  the  afiEair  of  Peschiera  is,  that  Beaulieu 

basely  deceived  them:  he  demanded  a  passage  for  fiily 

men,  and  made  hinuelf  master  of  the  town.     •    •    •    • 

*'  A  commiasioDer  of  the  Directory  is  eoroe  for  the  con- 

tnbiitiens.     A  million  has  been  dispatched  to  Basle  for 

tbe  army  of  the  Rhine.     You  have  eight  millions  at 

Oecoa;  ym  caa  reekon  upon  that.     Two  millions  mora 

**<■*  gaisg  off  for  Fans;  but  the  commissary  assured  me 

tbtt  it  ii  jour  intention  that  the  whole  should  go  to 

Geoos." 

And  Odf  *<tnith  of  the  affair,"  Bonaparte  well 
fcoew,  ifhen  he  hallied  the  Proveditor- General,  ter- 
rified die  Senate  of  Venice,  and  kept  alivo  a  pretty 
little  quazrel,  of  which  citizen  Camot  might  avail 
bhnself  ather  to  fine,  confiscate,  or  deal  with  as 
KocMd  gw^  to  tiio  £xocutiT6  Directory,    With  I 


the  above  letter  before  us,  when  we  find  Bona* 
parte  charged  with  duplicity,  dissimulation,  and 
dishonourable  dealing,  how  is  he  to  be  acquitted  ? 

A  previous  letter  had  announced  to  Camot  that 
two  millions  in  gold,  part  of  the  contributions  levied 
on  the  conquered  territory,  were  already  on  the  road 
to  Paris,  and  Camot  directed  the  General  to  trans- 
mit another  million  to  the  army  of  the  Rhine  and 
Moselle,  and  acquainted  his  correspondent  that  the 
Directory  had  authorised  the  Minister  of  Finance  to 
draw  upon  Genoa  for  ten  millions,  adding,  that  in 
these  ten  mUUons  are  included  other  pillage  already 
exacted  and  expended,  and  the  produce  of  "  the 
jewels,  diamonds,  plate,  &c.,  sent  to  Tortona." 
Venice  was  also  to  be  drawn  upon,  but  as  a  guaran- 
tee was  to  have  assigned  the  desperate  debt  incurred 
by  Holland,  for  being  wrested  from  the  Stadtholder 
by  the  arms  of  the  French  Bepublic,  and  converted 
into  the  Batavian  Bepublic. 

The  Senate  of  Venice  demurred  to  this  requisi- 
tion ;  but  Camot  persisted,  and  in  reply  to  Bona- 
parte^s  letter  quoted  above,  still  fancied  that  it  might 
be  possible  to  borrow  12,000,000  tournais,  and  kindly 
pointed  out  how  the  money  might  be  raised,  by 
seizing  the  funds  which  the  King  and  Government 
(and  the  people  too)  of  England  had  in  the  Treasury 
of  Venice.  There  might  here  be  breach  of  faith,  of 
national  honour,  but  what  was  that  ?  In  conclu- 
sion, Camot  was  "highly  pleased''  with  the  chi- 
canery displayed  by  the  General  to  the  Proveditor- 
General  of  Venice  and  the  two  "  sage  senators." 

Decrees  were  issued  by  the  Directory,  ne- 
gotiating the  amount  and  modes  of  payment  of 
whatever  it  chose  to  levy  on  tho  ccmquered  States, 
and  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  as  active  in  such 
departments  as  in  the  field.  General  Vaubois  was 
to  be  sent  to  occupy  or  garrison  Leghorn,  and  the 
detailed  instructious  for  his  conduct,  drawn  up  by 
Bonaparte,  are  certainly  a  curiosity.  After  giving 
minute  directions  for  putting  the  batteries  which 
command  the  harbour  into  a  proper  state  of  de- 
fence, the  important  points  of  his  multifarious  duties 
are  thus  alluded  to: — 

"  He  will  spare  no  means  for  keeping  Leghorn  in  perfect 
tranquillity;  ho  will  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  attach  to 
himself  the  troops  of  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  on  whom 
he  will  keep  a  constant  eye;  he  will  keep  himself  in  good 
harmony  with  the  governor;  he  will  refer  to  him  all  mat- 
ters of  detail,  pay  him  great  respect,  especially  in  private, 
but  preserve  a  great  superiority  over  him,  especially  in 
public.  Should  there  be  plots  at  Leghorn,  or  anything 
else  involving  the  existence  of  the  French  troops,  he  will 
then  take  all  the  measures  necessary  for  restoring  tran- 
quillity and  punishing  the  evil-disposed.  He  will  not 
spare  either  persons,  or  property,  or  houses. 

*'  In  all  the  difficult  affairs  that  may  happen,  he  will 
consult  citizen  Miot,  minister  of  the  French  llepublic  at 
Florence,  who  will  be  able  to  give  him  useful  infonna- 
tion. 

*'  He  will  protoct  the  consul  in  the  interesting  opera- 
tion with  which  he  is  charged:  being  tho  first  agent  of  the 
llepublic  at  Leghorn,  he  will  attend  to  all  the  interests  of 
the  llepublic,  and  report  to  me  on  all  the  abuses  which  it 
may  not  depend  on  him  to  repress, 

•♦  lie  will  live  in  suitable  stylo.  lie  will  frequently 
have  at  his  table  the  officers  of  the  grand-doke  and  the 
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consuls  of  the  forci^  powers:  an  allowiince  shall  be 
granted  to  him  for  extraordinary  expenses. 

"  Ue  will  appoint  an  officer  to  saperintond  the  harbonr : 
he  will  appoint  a  commandant  of  each  fort;  he  will  keep 
privateers  under  a  severe  discipline,  and  see  to  it  that 
they  respect  the  neutral  flag,  especially  the  Spanish.  lie 
will  have  daily  accounts  rendered  to  him  of  the  reports  of 
the  sentries;  he  will  inform  mo  regularly  of  all  that  passes 
in  the  country  where  he  is,  and  send  me  a  report  of  all 
news  from  Corsica  that  reaches  him.  Ho  will  writo  to 
the  imperial  fiefs  around  the  city  to  induco  tliom  to  reeog- 
nise  the  Republic,  and  he  will  acquaint  me  with  tlie  num- 
ber of  those  fiefs,  their  population,  their  wealth,  and  the 
spirit  which  animates  them.  lio  will  keep  up  severe 
discipline  among  his  troops;  he  will  make  a  point  of  hav- 
ing  all  the  soldiers  in  barracks,  and  not  allowing  any  one, 
from  the  general  to  the  lowest  employe,  to  lodge  at  any 
inhabitant's." 

The  penetration  and  sagacity  of  Bonaparte,  at 
this  early  stage  of  his  cai'eer,  are  shown  in  his  esti- 
mate of  his  Generals.  It  is  thus  he  reports  of 
thorn  to  the  Directory; — 

**  1  think  it  useful,  citizens  Directors,  to  give  you  xny 
opinion  of  the  generals  employed  in  this  army.  You  will 
see  that  there  are  very  few  who  can  be  of  service  to  me. 

<*  Bertfaicr->-Talenta,  eoorage,  oharacter->-overything 
in  hii  &vour. 

"Augereau — A  great  deal  of  character,  courage,  firm- 
ness, activity,  habit  of  war ;  is  beloved  by  the  soldiers, 
lucky  in  his  operations. 

* '  Massenar— Active,  indefatigable,  daring;  has  quickness 
of  apprehension  and  promptness  in  decision. 

"  Serrurier — Fights  like  a  soldier,  takes  nothing  upon 
himself,  firm ,  has  not  a  very  good  opinion  of  his  troops ;  is  ill. 

"Desfpinois— Soft,  without  activity,  without  daring,  has 
not  fighting  habits,  is  not  liked  by  the  soldiers,  does  not 
fight  at  their  head;  has,  for  the  rest,  Jiautsur,  intelligenee, 
andsound  political  principles :  fit  to  command  in  the  interior. 

*'  Saurct — Good,  very  good  soldier,  but  not  enlightened 
enough  to  be  general;  not  lucky. 

'*  Aba(ucci-*-Not  fit  to  command  fifty  men. 

"  Gamier,  Meunicr,  Casabianca — Incapable;  not  fit  to 
command  a  battalion  in  so  active  and  so  serious  a  war  as 
this. 

"Macqtiait---A  brave  man,  no  talents,  fiery. 

*'  Ganthier-^Fit  for  an  office  [bureau];  never  was  en- 
gaged in  war. 

*' Vaubois  and  ^ahuguet  were  employed  in  the  fortress- 
es; I  have  transferred  them  to  the  army:  I  shall  learn  to 
appreciate  them;  they  have  both  acquitted  themselves 
extremely  well  of  the  commissions  that  I  have  hitherto 
given  them;  but  the  example  of  Geneml  Despinois,  who 
was  all  right  at  Milan,  and  all  wrong  at  the  head  of  his 
division,  orders  me  to  judge  of  men  by  their  actions.** 

"We  meet  with  one  solitary  instance  of  good  na- 
ture in  Bonaparte's  correspondence.  He  addressed 
five  linos  to  the  French  Minister  at  Basle,  desiring 
him  to  attempt  the  restoration  of  the  pit)perty  of 
Greneral  Laharpe-— confiscated  when  he  became  a 
Ilepublican^-to  his  orphan  children.  Camot  also 
showed  policy  or  liberally  in  one  instance.  He  di- 
rected that  Oriani,  a  celebrated  astronomer  of  Milan, 
should 'be  protected,  and  that  the  General  should, 
wherever  he  went,  visit  and  pay  attention  to  men 
eminent  in  tscience  or  art.  There  -were,  indeed,  no 
bounds  to  Camot*s  admiration  of  art,  or  desire  to 
plunder  its  ti'easures  from  the  Italian  ioyms  to 
enrich  Paris.  Could  he  but  then  have  foreseen  the 
day  of  retribution  and  restitution  !  Could  he  have 
foreseen  the  Consulate — the  Empire  !  But  it  was 
punishment  enough  that  he  saw  both  their  rise  and 
fall.    The  following  ia  an  entire  letter;-^ 


"It  is  asserted,  citizen-general,  tluCt  the maible bust 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  is  at  Pavia:  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the 
arts  that  it  should  be  transmitted  to  France :  the  Direc- 
tory commands  you  to  cause  all  necessary  precautions  to 
be  taken  that  it  may  arrive  without  damage. 

"  Carstot." 

The  stolen  goods  were  coming,  aad  Camot  was 

grateful: — 

"The  exquisite  productions  of  the  fine  arts, 'of  the 
dispateh  of  which  you  gire  ns  notice,  will  add  to  the 
splendour  of  the  trophies  of  the  army  of  Italy. 

"  We  must  at  once  embellish  and  enrich  France  irith 
all  the  valuable  monuments  and  all  the  interesting  pro- 
ductions of  those  flourishing  countries." 

The  civil  servante  of  the  Republic  attached  to 
the  army,  the  Commissaries,  and  Commissioners 
appointed  to  raise  the  contributions  and  supply  the 
army  were  worthy  of  their  vocation,  hut  might 
have  been  forgiven  if  they  had  not  as  freely  and 
adroitly  cheated  their  employers  as  they  plundered 
the  Italians.  Their  conduct  made  Bona|>arte,  as 
he  teUs  the  Directory,  "blush  to  be  a  French- 
man." In  short,  they  were  rogues  all  round — 
"  thinking,'*  Napoleon  said,  <*  of  nothing  but  thiev- 
ing.*^ But  complaints  of  dishonest  and  peculating 
Commissaries  were  not  at  that  period  confined 
to  the  French  service;  and  this  might  pass,  if 
the  Commander-in-chief  and  the  Ezecutiye  Direc- 
tory could  be  exonerated. 

The  volumes  close  'with  the  end  of  the  year  1797, 
and  the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Campo  For- 
mio,  transmitted  in  substance  to  the  Directory. 
There  was  to  be  peace  with  Austria  and  Italy,  and 
France  was  to  be  left  free  to  combat  England  alone. 
The  conquest  of  England,  the  last  of  many  gains  to 
the  French  Republic  enumerated  by  her  victorious 
General,  is  thus  alluded  to : — 

*'  Lastly,  The  war  with  England  will  open  to  t»  a 
field  of  activity  more  extensive,  more  essential,  more 
glorious.  The  people  of  England  are  of  more  worth 
than  the  Venetian  people,  and  their  liberation  will  for  ever 
consolidate  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  France  ;  or  If  we 
force  that  Government  to  peace,  onr  oemmeree,  and  the 
advantages  which  we  shall  procure  for  it  in  the  two 
worlds,  will  be  a  great  step  towards  the  consolidation  of 
liberty  and  public  prosperity. 

"If  I  am  mistaken  in  all  these  calculations,  my  heart 
is  pure,  my  intentions  are  upright ;  I  hsve  silencod  tho 
Interest  of  my  glory,  of  my  vanity,  of  my  ambition.  I 
have  kept  in  view  the  country,  and  the  Government  alone  ; 
I  have  answered  in  a  manner  worthy  of  myself  the  unli- 
mited confidence  which  the  Directory  has  been  pieased  to 
grant  me  for  these  two  years. 

"  I  think  that  1  have  done  what  every  member  of  the 
Directory  would  have  done  in  my  place. 

"  I  have  merited  by  my  services  the  approbation  of 
the  Government  and  of  the  nation  ;  I  have  reeeired  re* 
peated  marks  of  its  esteem.  I  have  now  namurc  to  do 
hut  to  mingle  again  tvith  the  world  ;  to  gratp  once  more 
the  plough  of  Cincinnatus  ;  and  to  set  an  example  of 
respect  for  magistrates  and  aversion  for  military  rule, 
which  has  destroyed  so  many  BepMics,  and  rtsined 
several  #te^f .— Be  assured  of  my  devotedness,  and  my 
desire  to  do  everything  for  the  liberty  of  the  country. 

*'  BOXAPABTK.'* 

A  fitter  dose  could  not  be  found  to  these  re- 
markable volumes  than  this  dignified  and  Koman 
farewell — ^this  sincere  expression  of  respect  for 
"  magistratod/^  and  "arersion  fur  military  rule," 
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(Continued  from  our  last,) 

TVHalAnTs  menlSon  of  a  night  attack,  and  the  firm 
daeided  tone  in  whicli  lie  spoke,  prodaoed  a  startUog 
ehagvmlustiro  companions. 

"Ho¥  w?  What  do  yoa  meaa?"  exclaimed  the  bo<^- 
ttQff,  tanmg  deadly  pale,  and  rising  m  alann,  whilst  the 
itevard  gazed  at  him,  ag^hast  and  speechless,  some  dawn- 
iog&m  b^inning  to  cl^ar  up  the  mista  of  his  somewhat 
dose  comprehenaion. 

"Ton,  Sir,"  said  the  stranger,  first  answering  the 
bookseEer's  query,  **  have  never  ceased  yaunting  the 
fleeoias  of  your  ^ood  horse  ;  and  you/'  he  continued,  ad- 
diesingthe  steward,  "  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  have  pis- 
tols." 

"  Sancta  Maria!  do  you  think  I  ever  load  them  V  *  cried 
iht  now  terrified  steward,  expanding  his  pale  blue  eyes 
to  their  utmost  capability,  the  roseate  hne  that  bad  for- 
saken kis  cheeks  to  refiigiate  itself  in  hia  capaoieus  nose, 
rapkfiy  tming  to  blae. 

^AmA  bow  am  I  to  get  at  mj  bom?"  piteously  added 
(fas  no  kss  £rigbteaed  bookseller. 
"  CcKiaiii]y  neitheor  unseen  uor  unprovented/'  said  the 

lUIiaa. 
"  What  then  shall  w©  do  ?" 

*•  Aeh  I  ach  V  sighed  the  steward;  **  hut  we  must  be 
DBtaken — it  cannot  he  that  we  are  in  any  danger  here." 
•*  Let  ua  fly  this  minute,"  cried  the  bookseller,  making 
towards  the  door  with  uncertain  steps. 

"Hold!  What  are  you  about?"  said  the  Italian. 
'*  TT^  you  never  entered  this  place  it  would  have  been 
vtser,  hot  as  It  is,  precipitation  would  only  seal  your 
doom.** 

As  nKther  of  his  companions  offered  to  stir,  and  he 
would  mL  for  worlds  have  crossed  the  threshhold  alone, 
tltt  argomeats  of  the  stranger  prevailed ;  and,  without 
farther  diacnsaion,  the  bookseller  returned  to  his  seat. 

''  And  now,  gentlfimen«"  continued  the  Italian,  who, 
ilthni^h  his  sallow  ooantenanoe  grew  paler,  gave  no 
c^facr  outward  signs  of  emotion  than  might  be  betrayed  by 
the  ccmipression  of  his  lips  and  the  lighting  up  of  his  eye, 
"  m^be  oo  to  retire  to  the  separate  apartment  you  were 
kisad  enoa^io  provide  for  me." 

**  Oh  !  No !  no ! — ^yoix  are  withotrt  defenceH*  sereamed 
the  steward,  to  whom  the  sight  of  the  foreigner's  cahn- 
aesa  aai  coUeeted  air  gave  the  only  scrap  of  courage  he 
eoold  aniater,  now  such  horrid  doubts  had  taken  posses- 
aloit  of  %£b  sooL  "  Let  us  remain  together — ^we  can  always 
bo  aogie  protection  to  you  ;'*  and  his  trembling  hand 
BQB^^  amX  of  the  diminutive  stranger,  but  only  caught 
the  ioardlBately  long  queue  which,  according  to  the  fashion 
of  ths  day,  depeniled  from  that  worthy's  dark  shock 


«« 


I ^I  will  stand  by  you  to  the  last,"  mumiured 

in  Isat  timttt  the  ytmag  bookseller,  making  a  desperate 
effort  ts  take  hold  ofhinL 

"Tfaak  70U ^tbank  you  both,"  said  the  stranger, 

■K^irSyiy  lH^QQ  off.  Wv'lyut  I  will  tell  you,  for  your  conao- 

latiott,'thifc  lani  better  prepared  for  the  struggle  than 

you  Uaej-^^fohape  better  than  yourselves."    Here  he 

save  fhok  onetf  Us  peottUar  toad  sneering  smiles.    *'  I 


am  not  without  arms,  gentlemen;"  so  saying,  he  dmgged 
his  last  saddle-bag  into  the  adjoining  room,  to  which  he 
had  already  hurried  his  luggage  since  the  dose  of  Mary's 
story,  and  deaf  to  all  intreaties,  he  shut  and  bolted  the 
door  behind  him. 

Great  was  his  oompanions'  consternation,  and  bit- 
terly did  they  repent  having  so  inoousiderately  banished 
the  stranger  from  their  room. 

"  Alas  !  that  I  should  ever  have  been  obliged  to  leave 
my  family  and  quiet  fireside,  to  expose  myself  to  such 
enormous  perils,"  groaned  forth  the  steward  in  the  bit- 
temess  of  his  heart,  *'  and  that  for  no  good  that  is  ever 
likely  to  accrue  to  me  from  my  risks." 

**  My  poor  Dorothea,"  said  the  pale  young  man,  with 
quivering  lips,  **  what  will  become  of  her  if  harm  befall 
me?" 

"  What  would  my  fiunily— nay,  the  Connt  himself,  do 
if  my  earthly  career  be  thus  cut  short?  Where  will  he 
find  a  man  so  trusty,  so  able,  so  devoted,  so  courageous^ 
— ach !  ach !"  and  he  wrung  his  hands  in  despair. 

"  If  I  ooms  not  back  she'll  break  her  heart  I"  Here 
the  bookseller  drew  out  his  pocket  handkerohief,  uuablo 
any  longer  to  control  his  emotions. 

"  I  am  only  sixty- three,"  said  in  a  lamentabls  toas  bis 
old  companion. 

'*  She  is  only  nineteen,"  sighed  forth  the  bookseller. 

"  My  father  died  at  eightj-five,  and  I  am  only  sixty- 
three."  Here  the  worthy  steward  burst  into  a  pasaioaof 
tears,  whilst  his  young  friend  chimed  in  with  his  sobs. 

The  scene  was  every  moment  augmenting  in  pathos. 
To  add  to  their  terror,  the  storm  without,  which  had  been 
gradually  rising  since  sunset,  now  blew  a  huitioaiie ;  the 
thunder  rolled  at  intervals,  the  lightning  played  through 
the  large,  desolate  apartment,  throwing  into  fantastic 
shape  with  strong  light  and  black  shadow  the  few  objects 
it  lighted  upon.  Their  lamentations  grew  louder  and 
louder,  and  theur  sorrow  was  inoieasing  in  violence,  when 
it  was  suddenly  checked  by  the  strange  sounds  that  pro- 
ceeded from  the  stranger's  chamber.  Ever  since  he  had 
been  there  he  had  shown  quite  as  much  restlessness  as  on 
the  previous  eve ;  but  so  long  as  they  heard  nothing  remark- 
able, the  two  Germans  were  too  much  wrapped  up  in  their 
fears,  and  busy  with  their  own  complaints,  to  pay  the 
least  attention :  but  now,  even  in  spite  of  their  critical 
situation,  their  curiosity  became  roused,  and  their  tears 
ceased  to  flow  as  they  Imtened  intently  to  the  smallest 
movement  of  their  singular  assooiate.  Frevioasly  they 
had  distinctly  hoard  him  dragging  the  fumitore  all  about 
the  room,  and  they  naturally  conohidtd  be  was  barricad- 
ing himself  in ;  now,  however,  to  their  extieme  surprise, 
they  fancied  they  heard  him  unpacking.  They  came 
closer  to  the  door— listened  more  attentively— -they  were 
not  mistaken.  The  trailing  of  ropes  and  unlocking  of 
padlocks  was  too  fiimlliar  a  sound  not  to  be  recognised. 
They  immediate^  decided  he  was  seeking  his  pistols ;  but 
when  the  unpacking  continued  for  so  long  a  space  of  time 
that  it  rather  seemed  like  the  operations  of  a  traveller 
returned  home  after  a  journey  and  setting  all  to  rights 
about  him,  and  when  the  bustle  increased  from  minute  to 
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miniitd*  the  wondering  Gwmiuu  were  lost  in  conjeoturee. 
The  ciroumstanco  had,  howerer,  one  good  rOBult  for 
them— it  enabled  them  to  forget,  in  some  measure,  the 
alarm  that  had  nearly  distracted  them.  Th^  thought 
neyer  once  oeourred  to  their  minds  that 'they  might  profit 
by  the  example  of  the  foreigner,  barricade  themselres  in, 
and  make  at  least  a  show  of  resistance.  Indeed,  had 
they  possessed  suifioient  coolness  to  take  such  a  deter- 
mination, they  would  still  hare  rejected  the  plan  as 
unsafe,  and  only  likely  to  aggrayate  their  danger.  As  it 
was,  a  happy  change  had  come  orer  their  spirit.  Timid 
minds  possess  a  property  highly  agreeable  to  them  in 
depressing  circumstances,  and  which  consists  in  disputing, 
or  completely  denying,  the  existence  of  dangers  which 
they  know  neither  how  to  face  nor  avoid.  From  having 
gtTen  way  to  utter  hopelessness,  they  suddenly  passed  to 
fresh  doubts  and  new  hopes.  The  transition  was  so 
congenial  to  tiieir  nature,  they  felt  so  relieyed  by  the  idea 
of  haTing  boon  misled  by  their  own  weakness,  and  that 
the  Italian  had  excited  their  fears  merely  in  jest — ^for 
they  could  not  otherwise  account  for  his  coolness  and  his 
■mile— all  these  considerations  were  so  encouraging  as  to 
banish  from  their  breasts  the  unpleasant  feeling  which  had, 
but  a  moment  before,  such  entire  possession  of  them. 
They  thought  themselyes  gradually  into  perfect  com- 
posure,  and  became  altogether  occupied  with  the  creak- 
ings,  pullings,  haulings,  and  yarious  other  extraordinary 
noises  the  Italian  continued  to  make,  and  which,  had  not 
the  Germans  been  oonyinced  by  their  own  eyes  of  his 
being  the  solitary  tenant  of  the  apartment,  they  oould 
never  have  asoribed  to  one  individual  alone.  Indeed,  it 
was  to  them  a  perfect  wonder  what  he  could  be  about, 
and  their  surmises  ooneeming  this  mysterious  person 
prolonged  their  conversation  vntil  a  very  late  hour. 
True,  his  movements  were  of  a  nature  not  to  suffw  their 
curiosity  to  relax.  Mow  he  seemed  to  be  climbing  the 
walls — now  to  be  scrubbing  the  floor — now  to  pile  up 
furniture,  and  then  again  to  knock  it  about.  At  Ust  he 
seemed  fiiirly  tired  out, — a  pause  ensued, — the  eyes  of 
the  Germans  wore  fixed  on  the  door, — the  bolts  were 
withdrawn,  and  ho  appeared  before  them  with  so  serious 
an  aspect  as  again  to  chill  the  hearts  of  the  two  com- 
panions. 

'<  They  have  delayed  it  long;^"  he  said ;  **  longer  than 
I  had  expected,  but  now  they  will  soon  oome.  How  is 
it,  gentlemen,  that  I  find  you  so  unprepared  ?  Have  you 
nothing  wherewith  to  defend  yourselves  ?  Or  have  you 
not  the  spirit  to  do  so  V  ho  concluded,  with  a  flashing 
eye. 

*'  If  there  were  anything  to  dread,"  said  the  steward, 
**  we  have  no  means  of  averting  our  fate ;  but  I  do  not 
see  what  real  cause  we  have  to  give  way  to  such  terrors. 
It  is  near  twelve  by  my  watch,  and  yet  nothing  has 
stirred  in  the  house." 

"  Come,  sir,  do  not  throw  your  life  away  in  that 
manner.  I  doubt  not  it  is  very  dear  to  you.  I  have  my 
treasures,  too,  but  unfortunately  they  are  not  of  a  nature 
to  make  me  very  rioh."  A  bitter  smile  passed  over  the 
Italian's  face  as  he  spoko  these  words.  *'  A  bargain  is  a 
bargain — will  you  pay  mo  well  if  I  am  the  means  of 
saving  your  lives  V* 

The  bookseller  unhesitatingly  replied^-"  Sir,  you  shall 
not  name  any  sum  within  my  power  in  vain,  if  you  but 
restore  me  to  my  Dorothea. ' '    This  proffer  was  so  warmly 


made  that  the  old  man  oould  not  but  fbUow  his  example, 
only  insinuating  the  clause  that  real  danger  must  have 
been  incurred. 

"That'U  not  faU,"  said  the  stranger,  "of  thatnat 
assured.  I  wish  I  oould  be  as  secure  of  your  gratitude 
as  I  am  that  there  will  be  cause  for  it.  Now  listen  to 
mo.  Do  not  follow  me  into  my  chamber,  but  sit  so  near 
to  it  as  to  be  able  to  rush  in  at  the  very  first  alarm.  I 
shall  leave  my  door  but  half  dosed  for  the  purpose. 
Remember,  the  moment  you  enter  to  hide  yourselves 
behind  the  first  object  of  concealment  you  find.  Mind, 
gentlemen,  I  expect  you  to  be  as  true  to  your  word  as  I 
shall  endeavour  to  be  to  mine. ' '  So  saying,  he  withdrew, 
gently  pushing  the  door  to  without  absolutely  dosing  it. 

The  Germans  dragged  their  portmanteaus  quite  dose  to 
the  door,  and  cowering  down  upon  them,  began,  for  the 
first  time,  to  agitate  the  questien  between  them,  whether 
they  had  not  as  much  to  apprehend  from  their  singular 
associate  as  from  the  bad  Peter  Stieber  himself,  but  with- 
out being  able  to  come  to  any  final  conclusion  or  resolve. 
Another  heavy  quarter  of  an  hour  passed  without  any- 
thing arising  that  could  justify  their  uneasiness.  They 
were  already  beginning  to  grumble  at  the  comfortless 
night  their  companion  had  again  contrived  to  mako  them 
spend,  when  suddenly  the  door  fiew  open,  and  Mary,  with 
a  wilder  look  than  she  had  yet  worn,  rushed  towards 
them. 

"  What  on  earth  brings  you  here  so  late  !*'  said  the 
steward,  rising,  in  surprise  and  no  small  fear,  for  Mary 
looked  like  a  ghost  with  her  ashy  cheek,  and  large,  fieroe 
eyes. 

*<  I  heard  you  talkmg  so  late  that  I  thought  yon  would 
never  rethe  to  rsst,"  she  said,  **  and  came  to  ask  if  yea 
laekod  anything  te  make  you  oomfortahle ;"  but  whilst 
she  spoke  she  threw  »  rapid  glanoe  first  at  thev  persons, 
then  all  round  the  chamber. 

There  was  something  so  strange  in  her  investigating 
look  that  both  the  men  quailed,  terrified,  before  it. 
Suddenly  a  smile  of  satisiaotion  crossed  her  face^but 
such  a  smile — it  turned  theur  hearts  siek  to  behold  it. 
She  then  gave  a  shrill,  pieroing  whktlo— -the  hurried 
tramp  of  heavy  feet  was  heard  along  the  passage--^ 
pause  ensued,  then  she  dapped  her  hands  three  times, 
and  several  men  poured  into  the  room. 

At  first  the  Germans  were  rooted  to  the  spot  with 
bewilderment ;  but  this  sight  brought  back  their  senses, 
and  they  both  rushed  with  one  accord  into  the  Italian's 
chamber.  Uere  all  was  total  darkness,  and  the  light  they 
had  lef^  in  the  other  room  suddenly  going  out,  they  were 
compelled  to  grope  their  way  along  the  wall,  each  en- 
sconcing himself,  as  the  ItaUan  had  rsoommended,  behind 
the  first  object  that  aflR;>rded  protection.  That  they  found 
such  provided  for  them  in  a  moment  of  so  much  agitation 
as  permitted  their  judgment  no  play,  and  left  them 
abandoned  to  the  mere  mechanical  Impulse  of  instinct, 
proved  how  wisely  the  stranger  had  calculated  his  plan  of 
defence,  A  bedstead  raised  up  against  the  wall  on  either 
side  the  door  formed  the  outworks  behind  which  the 
friends  orept,  and  from  whence,  in  comparative  security, 
they  could  catch  a  dear  view  of  the  extraordinary  scene 
that  was  going  on;  and  happy  was  it  for  them  that 
astonishment  and  the  excess  of  terror  kept  them  mute. 

Tho  room  was,  as  we  have  said,  of  pitchy  darkness, 
except  a  smaU  focus  of  light,  which  grew  every  moment 
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iMV  nrfkni,  and  ■oeaied  to  prooMd  from  the  oppowto 
nilalthoagh  tber«  -wmm  nothing  Ibere,  ner  in  anf  part  of 
the  room,  to  giTo  a  aolution  to  its  mysterious  appearanoe. 
Sfloeiurk  obj«et  it  at  first  dimly  revealed,  writhing  on 
tfe  poond,  but  grndoaUx  lighted  it  better,  until,  with 
■ckeuBg  eyea.  tbe  CiermuiB  peroeived  it  to  be  the  figure 
tf  a  naa,  deadly  pale,  with  face,  hair,  and  garments, 
ektttd  with  Idood,  who,  apparent!/  with  great  eflbrt,  roee 
toaatting  pa«t«a«,  fsfmred  wildlf  round,  and  patting  out 
tb«  liglit  band,  ftona  whieh  a  finger  seemed  but  just 
tefoed,  mattoaed  mm  though  he  would  repulse  the  saTage 
laags,  vfao,  with  Mary  at  their  head,  had  roshed  aww 
tks  thieihold,  bait  now  stood,  rooted  with  amaxement, 
pan;  ea  in  aileKt  atopa&otion. 

'*  Approaeh  not,  aearderers, ' '  said  a  deep,  hollow  Toiee, 
lisceeding  from  the  gbaatly  object  before  them ;  *<  jou 
kna  sheady  wrtw^gUt  yoar  ware!  upon  me,  and  mortal 
fcir  I  may  no  loni^ar  know ; — ^but  I  eo«o  to  wam--to 
peaiih. — Kneel  and  repent,  for  the  hour  of  your  destroo- 
tioa  is  at  haad.-^Tha  aTUnger  of  blood  is  behind  you. — 
Again,  I  any.  thoiish  yea  murdered  me,  I  would  fkin  save 
your  soda. — Repent!  repent!" 

Hie  sevnda  expired  in  a  sort  of  death-rattle  wHhin  the 
throat  of  the  blaadiDg  Hgure,  wfaioh  having  erawled  to  the 
vaO,  wnonard  to  vanish  through  it. 

**  Repent ;  fbr  the  angel  of  Mary  calls  you.    Mary,  you 
oaee  implored  him,"  spoke  a  roice  as  clear  as  a  silrer  belL 
A  etrain  of  maaie  of  surpassing  sweetness  seemed  now 
wsAed  ftom  aboTe«  and  fioated  thrsagh  the  i^artment  in 
soloan,  tliailiing  ohoidi,  whans  strange,  hairowing  melan- 
cbc^  waa  almoet  too  painful  for  pleasure.    Sure  nerer 
a  ^auk  in-sneh  sounds  as  these.    Ko  human 
thafth     Mavy^who  had  not  been  able  to  restrain 
on  firat  saaing  jtha  aoeusfaig  phantom,  and 
had  geadnaUy  angmenled  to  soeh  a  degree, 
that  her  husband,  in  spite  of  hie  esm  eeastesimtion,  had 
m  pity  pat  his  azaa  anuad  hsr--<oow  dropped  ftom  his 
'i<<  to  the  floor,  where  she  Uy  prostrate,  giving  no  other 
«f  life  hut  the  aobs  that  ever  and  anon  oenvulsed  her 
Her  oanpanians  were  theaisslves  new  so  power- 
&i^  agitattd,  that  they  me  hmger  noticed  her.    Indeed, 
they  fianad  a  frightful  groap ta  beheld!  thsir  stalwart* 
tetf^dad  ftaaaea,  swarthy  visages,  with  eyes  starting  out 
of  their  heads  with  ftar  aad  wonder;  their  wild  oounte- 
aanocipXandered  wilder  with  terror;  thnr  relaxed  muscles 
Booing  tiM  iaatnimeiits  ef  meditated  crime  to  fiiU  harm- 
aad  Sar  oaoe  unstained  by  blood,  from  their  nerveless 
So  abaorbed  ware  they  that  tbe  repeated  ejaoula- 
afthe  two  friaodaleU  unnotioed  on  theur  ears. 
But  the  myatarioua  steain  had  passedaway.    The  light 
ott  the  oppOMla  wail  grew  frinter  and  fiunter,  until  it 
diasfpeared;  when  suddenly  playhig  with  renewed 
Hh  higher  up,  almost  reaohing,  or  rather 
to  burst  from,  the  ceiling,  it  gradoidly  fimaed  a 
i'^r**^  fiaena,  although  less  extensive  than  be- 
leca,  fron»  whiefa  a  meaf  a  head,  aimed  with  a  dagger, 
beeaake  dfaiinetiy  visible ;   wbilsb  a  deep,  lull,  brassy 
vakaeaeiaiaDcd  in  load  angty  tones^ 

**  Ihe  tiaia  allotted  for  repentaaoe  is  rapidly  passing 
svfay,  Sid  yaa  efaall  aU  be  mine !  mine!  I  am  the  Angel 
fiCBenage^^andyoa— Haih!  yaor  hour  is  past !" 

Thm-  Jaiga  hoaae  dooh  etroek  one  with  a  harsh  eound 
thatgiatedaii  every  ear,  and  caused  each  heart  to  palpi- 
te^:  «<2iaw»  Ianogninf«-«adyoiiare]ost"^HHudthe 


voice  with  inetaased  vehemenee.  A  triumpfasnt  langh 
followed,  then  a  loud  voice,  seemingly  starting  from  the 
midst  of  the  terrifiod  group,  repeated  in  exulting  accents, 
"  XiOst-~k)Bt — for  I  am  coaae  V 

With  one  loud  yell,  the  rufilans  now  fled ;  even  the 
haLC'dtstraeted  Mary,  uttering  scream  upon  scream,  rose 
fipom  the  floor,  and  with  the  blind  haste  of  the  hunted 
doe,  followed  the  others  through  tbe  dark  room  beyond  ; 
and  the  mingled  noise  of  the  harried  tramp  of  men's  fret 
and  the  shrieks  of  Mary,  after  sounding  loud  in  tbe  gal« 
lery,  died  away  in  a  oonfiised  noise,  and  finally  subsided 
altogether  into  complete  silenee.  Some  time  elapsed,  ^ 
during  whksh  the  bewildered  steward  aad  bookseller  durst 
not  so  much  as  move  a  muscle,  and  scarsdy  draw 
their  breath.  A  slow,  stealthy  step  was  new  heard,  as  if 
proceeding  from  an  adjacent  apartment  —  a  door  was 
cautiously  pushed  back^— the  step  esme  nearer,  and  the 
old  man  was  on  the  point  of  roaring  lustily  for  help,  when 
a  hand,  wandering  in  uncertainty  along  tbe  wall,  encoun- 
tered his  arm  and  grasped  it  firmly.  "  It  is  you,"  wlus* 
pered  the  Italian,  "  is  it  not  ?" 

"Sancta  Maria  1"  exclaimed  the  steward,  in  scarce 
audible  accents,  "  are  you  still  alive  9  Well,  I  scaroely 
know  if  I  am  so.— JS*  $pvtckt." 

**  If  you  and  your  friend  do  not  quickly  collect  your 
senses,"  said  the  stranger,  "  you  will  act  be  alive  long^«> 
that's  all, -^ rouse  yoursslves,  and  to  horse  while  w« 
may." 

The  bookseller  had  by  this  time  crept  out  of  his  own 
hiding  phuw,  and  joined  the  eautious  whisperers.  He 
could  scarcely  ^  said  to  be  possessed  of  lifr,  if  lift  should 
mean  aught  else  bat  the  power  of  motion.  The  steward 
■Mstsred  his  emotions  better*  The  Italiaa  took  the  port- 
manteau flrom  the  trembling  hand  of  the  young  Grermao, 
who  was  staggering  under  its  weight,  and  urging  his  com- 
panions forward  with  rapid,  though  noiseless  steps,  passed 
with  them  through  the  outer  chamber.  When  they 
emerged  into  the  sttent  gallery,  the  gusts  of  wind  were 
Just  driving  a  thick  doud  from  the  free  of  the  moon, 
that  shone  for  a  moment  in  her  pale  splendour,  showing 
distinctly  the  deserted  court-yard  and  the  door  of  the 
staUes,  which  seemed  unwatched.  The  storm  was  at  its 
height ;  the  wind  howled  through  the  distant  trees  of  the 
suvroundmg  forest,  like  angry  and  chafod  spirits  of  the 
air;  the  thunder  rolled  occasionally  in  loud,  prolonged 
peals,  reverberatmg  awfiilly  through  the  silence;  and 
more  sad  still  was  the  sound  of  tbe  many  unfastened 
doors  on  the  gallery,  as  they  swung  heavily  on  their 
hinges,  the  lightning  casting,  ever  and  anon,  a  lurid  glare 
into  the  deserted  chambers,  of  which  each  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  scene  of  what  the  imagination 
dared  not  dwell  upon. 

A  slight  shudder  passed  over  the  firame  of  the  travellers. 
£ven  the  Italian  was  not  free  from  it ;  but  with  him  such 
sensations  were  but  momentary.  They  had  at  a  glance 
encompassed  and  felt  what  it  takes  us  longer  to  describe. 
'*  Had  I  not  better  try  if  wo  can  reach  the  stables  in 
safety  ?"  asked  the  stranger  in  low  accents. 

*«  Wherever  you  go,  I  follow,"  said  the  steward,  cling- 
ing  to  him;  whikt  the  bookseller,  instead  of  speaking  his 
intention,  grasped  his  other  arm  tighter.  But  their  fears 
were  groundless.  Staircase,  passage,  and  yard,  were 
alike  deserted,  and  the  fugitives  reached  ihe  stables  un- 
hindered aad  unobserved. 
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The  hones  were  loon  found,  floddlod,  and  mcnmted;^- 
there  were  no  others  along  with  them,  which  greatly  eom- 
forted  the  trayellers.  The  only,  and  apparently  insur- 
mountahle,  difficulty  yet  remaining  was,  the  notice  the 
clatter  of  the  horiea'  hoofs  must  naturally  attract  to  their 
movements.  But  the  risk  was  not  to  be  ayoided.  The 
Italian  hade  them  suffer  him  to  take  the  lead,  and  follow 
as  slowly,  and  cautiously,  as  they  could.  Luckily,  the 
yard  was  not  payed,  and  the  sod  was  softened  by  the  tor- 
rents of  ram  which  had  fallen  in  the  course  of  that  night. 
The  Italian*!  keen  eye  soon  discovered  the  road  from  the 
stables  into  the  open  country;  and  the  moment  they 
cleared  the  outer  buildings,  they  made  for  the  next  forest 
at  full  gallop.  For  one  instant,  a  fresh  terror  froze  the 
blood  of  the  Germans  in  their  veins:  the  Italian,  who  had 
taken  the  start  of  them,  suddenly  turned  his  horse'ahead, 
and  rode  back  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  front  of  the 
house  which  was  now  in  full  view.  Although  prudence 
should  have  urged  them  on,  yet,  paralysed  by  fear,  tbey 
stood  still,  gazing  after  him,  until  they  beheld  him  harry- 
ing back  in  great  baste. 

**  On,  on!"  he  said,  as  soon  as  he  was  near  enough  to 
be  heard  by  them  without  making  too  loud  a  call.  **  Fut 
forth  your  utmost  speed.     I  think  we  are  saved." 

For  a  good  half  hour  they  galloped  on  at  the  utmost 
speed  of  their  horses,  and  cleared  a  considerable  space  of 
the  forest ;  but  the  jaded  animals  could  no  longer  proceed 
at  such  a  rate,  and  flagged  every  moment  more  and  more. 
The  unusual  exertion  of  the  previous  day,  which  had  been 
a  very  fatiguing  one,  together  with  their  in^Mdect  rest» 
had  not  sufficiently  recruited  their  strength  for  such  a 
night  expedition.  Though  the  storm  had  abated  in  its 
violence,  and  the  thunder  had  ceased,  the  rain  poured 
down  in  torrents;  the  night  was  black  as  ink:  and  the 
forest  spread  on  all  sides  with  its  waving,  dark  masses, 
like  an  endless  ocean  of  firs.  None  of  the  party  knew 
whither  they  were  riding;  it  was  scarcely  possible,  in  the 
increasing  darkness,  to  distinguish  the  undulations  of  the 
road;  and  the  nsk  of  being  dashed  against  a  tree  was 
every  moment  more  imminent.  Each  recommended  him- 
self aloud,  and  in  his  own  language,  to  his  patron  Saint. 
Still  they  rode  on;  but  every  now  and  then  they  £uicied 
they  heard  the  tramp  of  pursuing  horses  and  shoutiog 
voices  behind  them,  as  the  wind  howled  through  the  long 
avenues  of  the  older  trees,  and  the  more  fragile  ones 
moaned  almost  with  the  sound  of  human  complaint  to  Uie 
sweeping  blast.  The  rain,  too,  and  its  deceptive  patter- 
ing, added  to  the  terrors  of  that  night.  They  rode  on 
as  in  a  dream,  unconscious  of  the  difficulties  they  over- 
came—of what  their  path  led  to-— their  hearts  beaUng 
audibly,  and  all  their  senses  concentrated  in  that  of 
hearing. 

It  were  useless  to  say  how  oilen  they  stood  still,  and 
listened  to  the  sounds  of  the  abating  storm,  conceiving 
the  murderers  at  hand — ^mistaking  the  rage  of  the  ele- 
ments for  that  of  man;  but,  in  what  words  express  the 
nameless  joy  that  thrilled  through  every  breast,  when  the 
first  grey  dawn  showed  them  the  waving  outlines  of  the 
forest  more  distinctly,  and  when  they  first  conceived  the 
hope,  from  the  fair  open  road  they  found  themselves  upon, 
of  being  on  their  way  to  some  large  village;  nor  were  they 
mistaken.  Soon  after  the  light  on  the  horizon  grew 
clearer,  the  distant  baying  of  house-dogs  sounded  gladly 
in  their  can,  like  a  welcome  a^gain  to  life.    The  higjh 


trees  gndittiUy  gar«  wagr  to  kfw  flvMt  and,  Aw^  thb, 
they  soon  saw  rising,  not  the  miavabls  hsts  of  a  poor 
village,  bnttheaaa*,  whtto^waaliBdheiiaea  nf  a  ooteibrt- 
able  little  martei  town. 

The  dogi  were  the  «a>y  beings  nsrsiLe  or  stirring  In  tlie 
place,  and  the  tmTeUers'  pale,  haggaml  ev^wrtemnoes,  and 
dripi»ng  elothee,  net  no  prying  eyee.  They  all  thi«e 
paused,  moved  by  the  same  ii^alse,  beAtto  the  preUy 
litUe  churoh,  whose  giMsd  erass  had  jo*  canglit  the  first 
ray  of  the  rising  son;  and,  disBwnating,  knsit  in  pioafl 
humility  on  the  wet  stone  stops,  Isadbg  to  the  prineipal 
door,  of  course  yeielessd  at  that«sriy  hoar,  in  le&g, 
though  siientk  thanki^girings»  did  each  ponr  ont  Us  gratf - , 
tude  to  the  Almigh^,  far  ihn  nxtraenttnaiy  flMreieB  of 
that  night. 

So  absorbed  wero  they  m  their  sAutsns,  tM  they  fUfe 
neither  the  cold  of  the  danq^  stones,  nor  the  SttsO  search- 
ing rain,  that  now,  as  if  to  csMpleto,  en  their  der<yted 
persons,  the  eflfoots  of  the  nighf  s  dimwlnng,  seemed  wifl- 
ing  to  pieroe  their  Toiy  bones.  It  was  tite  nneloshi^  of  a 
few  shutten  that  fint  roossd  ihsm,  when  temonnting. 
but  evidently  raeohanieaUy,  the  GenMns  tmed  te  "Hie 
Italian,  as  if  to  mquire  what  was  next  to  be  done.  Until 
then  they  had  meinlyexohangsdoeasaisnnllf  Seme  broken 
sentences,  but  had  sesrosty  darsd  to  Ustsn  to  the  sounds 
of  their  own  voioes. 

"  First  of  all,"  said  the  ItsHu,  «<  we  nasi  to  the  Ami- 
mann  (Mayor  of  the  j^nse)^  and  nnk»  eu^  deposifeioiks. 
Fezhaps  the  jobbers  BMiy  not  yet  hnse  essaped.** 

His  two  companions  euftsed  him  to  lead  them  like 
children,  and  after  some  difBonity,  ftr  wUeh  te  enriy 
hour  aocounted,  tbey  at  last  «mnd,  and  what  wns  stili 
morefortanate,sueoeededJn«naktagfihe  AmlBttDtt*.  He 
immediately  recognissd  the  Italian,  who  cot  short  his  kind 
greetings  by  the  recital  of  the UtftnightTsadvenlures ;  bat 
he  was  interrupted  in  his  turn  by  the  lend  and  united 
clamour  of  his  eompenicns  who»  ssMnfagiy  as  anxkras  to 
take  the  lead  on  this  oeoaaon  as  tiiey  fiimieriy  had  been 
to  keep  in  the  bac^  ground,  steeve  eaoh  Co  cry  down  iho 
other  by  dint  of  the  stosngth  of  kmgs,  and  rapidfty  of 
enunciation,  with  whschithad  fdeased  ns*aie  te  gift  them. 
Here,  however,  the  steward  had  deeidsd^  tiieadtantage  : 
be  clearly  beat  the  bookseller  off  the  field,  and  eagerly, 
not  to  say  somewhat  ineeherent^,  did' ho  detail  to  the 
magistrate  all  the  horrors  they  had  gone  throngh ;  tbo 
bookseller  contenting  hhnsslf,  now  and  then,  %Hth  con- 
firming the  steward's  words  by  some  ejaculation  or  ex- 
cUmation  of  assents  with  aU  the  emphasis  witii  which  a 
Greek  chorus  bears  out  the  hero  in  his  tale  of  tmgic  won- 
der; whilst  the  Italian,  with  Aided  amis,  ^nietlt  waited 
the  moment  when  their  breath  should  Iklriyfail  them. 
And  thus  did  the  Amtmann  beoo«e  duly  informed  of  tho 
visible  mterposition  of  the  saints  in  behalf  of  the  traveller, 
in  very  exttaonUnary  dangers-^nayef  a  pnl^Me  mbaclo 
having  been,  at  their  dsTOnt  intereessien,  granted  them 
in  then*  hour  of  need.  Semethlng  more  the  mayor  ma- 
naged to  collect  from  their  di^ointed  andconfusedaceoont, 
about  an  inn,  a  forest,  and  a  few  ghoBtB,  but  notidngthat 
he  could  either  comprehend  or  make  sense  of.  Bh  pa- 
tience totally  exhausted,  he  now  tuned  to  the  stranger, 
who  evidently  was  nons-sneh  ler  hfan,  and  said—"  Bear 
Signer,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  what  is  aH'Chls about? 
You  must  have  turned  these  poor  people's  heads  by  some 
of  your  siogttlar  pectonancesy  towMeh)  after  all,  you 
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das;  for  ayo^lMmtiotM 

iliaayoatakeHtobe, 
;"  and  hd  begged  thenutgiB* 
rripir.     Wlieii  they 
roen  to  wbiek  thej  hid  re- 
ynAi  »  gmv  oemtmaoe,  pot  to 
bearing  leferaioe  to 


thikai|O0lml  pwt  «£  their  aamtiTe;  and  hamg 
litiMd  itln^ely  te  tfaair  tefiiu,  he  begged  them 
aii  ti»  Ualian  to  lemaia  ia  the  town  nntU  he 
sbosid  te  aU»  to  wiUeei  their  ftvCher  depontions ;  so 
^t  ia  ahtvW  «•  Jwghfc  to  aeeeenrf  to  the  ends  of  joetiee. 
Hft  tlMa  WBrViiflid,  m  m^Sbw  brief  hot  enphatio  words, 
km  oioeh  the  tr&Teliem  were  indebted  to  theh*  eom- 
laoin  ftr  their  esea^  from  tto  perils  of  the  night.  He 
MlflBf  to««n»  he  aatd»  Signor  Tfaomassmi,  and  often 

■7  of  talents,  in  bis  oooarional 
to  tto  nwi^iiiiiiiMiia^  gveat  towDS ;  bnt  nerer  oonld 
toe  antielpnM  tta*^  what  to  considered  to  be  the 
t™^  ^ij^ggfitrff  shooU  ptme  avaihddo  Ibr  sneb  noble 
imjftiam  an  tto  Si^nr  had  diown  tiiey  eoold  be  turned 
te. 

ttoitaliBB,  *'diaiioe,  or  rather  the 

hfansfitf. "  permitted  cir- 

to  to  altogether  in  my  &Toar.    Besides  the 

ail  nij>faraphfliiiafia  ahont  me,  socb 

my  ninon  of  reienont  and 

ftr  my  jtoatiMmsgorical  deln- 

I.nwaDt  to  diapfaijin  wvesy  small  town  on 

ritinae  bnt  wtot  I  could 

of  vifttovt  tto  aid  of  floy  paitoor-^to  rooms 

weUadsiptod  ftrtto  easeutioBef  tto  design  I  imme- 

«si  psstoliing  ow  danger.    Over  eaoh 

a  snail  •panlagir  or  easement,  protobly 

bfttonbbsfsftrthflivownparposes.  Indeed,  of 

ewmsBOlaek.  firerything 

seeonded  tto  pJan  i  had  hi  tisw  to  ptey  on 

aad  tto  soparstitioiis  tefTorsof 

;  Jbk  1  tov»  olfcea  had  ooeasion  to  observe  bow 

■qracfciMtaDfOiig^'toi  and  vatanght  minds.  I 

in  tto  wit  toa  pfovod,  orer-eetimato  my 


»» 


*«  A^«to  hewvotrmonsf  "  said  tto  stewsrd,  lost  in 

"  npUsd  tto  Signor,  smifing. 
diffBreot  voiees«  from  as  many 
notaV  eBKdntoed  tto  bo<^M]ler, 


tto 


igistrate,  ««is 


Jtod  tto  jnvdsred  mant"  agahiatosd  ttobquisitiTe 


ofaarAwmnftftgiKMte;  dlofwhidi^shoidd 
t^reoovertlum,  I  intend  to  exhibit 
tflsm  bafine  I  dspart  fiom  it/'  answ^sred 


hw  nerds  sf  espUnation  at  onoe  made 

nigisksiear  to  the  Amtmann, 

anewftiends.  Toaeeomit 

of  oBwip'ohen  wioii,  which 

seem  toborderoa  tto  oradest 

that*  in  the  days  we  speak 

yetsodabited  Ito 

▼OU  SIT. — XO,  CLTin. 


ftr  M^obtmeaasB 


wonders  of  phantasmagoria  and  the  deceptions  of  optics, 
tiiese  brsnches  of  art  and  science  were,  if  not  altogether 
unknown,  at  least  not  spread  anong  the  people  ;  and  the 
unheard-of  sooosss  Cagliostro*s  tricks  obtained,  in  circles 
tto  most  distinguished  in  inteUigenco  as  well  as  rank, 
form  an  ample  apology  for  tto  simple  astonishment  and 
awo  with  which  tto  first  attempts  of  the  kind  were  every- 
where reoetved,  even  among  the  educated.  We  find,  also, 
ttot  ttoy  who  first  made  the  pablie  fiuniliar  with  those  arts 
and  deceptions — tto  secret  of  which,  in  past  ages,  had  been 
confined  to  tto  privileged  few,  and  aecordingly  made  on 
abase  of— met  with&vour  and  respect,  and  were  encouraged 
in  every  possible  manner  by  the  great,  with  whom  k  was 
their  luck  te  some  in  contact.  Tto  harmonica  itself,  now  a 
toy  in  almost  every  boy's  hand,  was  then  but  a  recent 
discovery,  whose  efTects,  together  with  other  complicated 
and  well-adapted  means,  were  likely  to  topress  with  the 
idea  of  the  supernatural,  not  only  the  uncultured  minds 
of  boors,  but  even  ttose  of  men  who,  like  the  steward 
and  bookseller,  without  toing  scientific,  were  by  no  means 
uncultivated.  It  took  yery  long,  and  required  no  small 
patience,  to  mato  them  oomprdhend  the  real  nature  of 
tto  mystery  by  which  they  had  so  largely  benefited^  and 
tto  extent  of  ttolr  obligations  to  tto  Italian. 

The  surprise  of  tto  Germans  was  toundless ;  and  wton 
they  at  last  comprehended  the  whole,  they  were  cl^ 
morons  in  their  gratitude.  Hie  magistrate  now  begged 
them  to  adjourn  to  the  neightonring  inn,  ttot  he  might 
tosy  himself  in  oolleothig  what  people  to  could,  if  pos- 
sible to  surprise  the  robtors  in  their  den;  *' though  I 
doubt,"  said  he,  as  his  visiters  took  theur  leave,  "  they 
will  ahwady  tove  taken  wing. " 

Tto  firiends  removed,  accordingly,  to  the  Golden 
Dn^n,  leaving  the  Amtmann  to  take  his  own  measures. 
Nearly  tiie  whole  of  the  morning  was  taken  up  with  re- 
lating over  and  over  again  all  ttot  had  occurred ;  for  not 
only  had  they  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  host  and 
hostess,  tot  also  ttot  of  a  very  numerous  assemblage  of 
townspeople,  oolleoted  together  expressly  to  see  and  speak 
{with  them,  tto  rumour  of  their  tale  toving  flown  through 
'Vto  i^ace  like  wildfire,  and  excited  in  every  breast  a 

everish  curiosity. 
}^  Tto  streets  were  filled  with  groups  of  idle  talkers,  ges- 
ticttiating  and  recounting  in  every  possible  key,  and  with 
every  possible  variation,  the  tale  of  hoiror.  Now,  in- 
deed, oould  they  account  tor  the  frequency,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary nature,  of  the  crimes  which  had  of  late  years 
toppened  in  their  ne^htourhood ;  and  whose  perpetrators 
had,  by  successfully  baffling  the  efforts  of  Government 
for  ttoir  discovery  and  apprehension,  excited  a  myste- 
rious awe  in  all  the  country  ronnd.  Now,  the  solution 
seemed  plain  enough ;  and  the  wonder  was,  how  it  could 
tovo  escaped  their  minds  for  such  a  length  of  time. — The 
Stiobets  were  so  very  bad  ;  all  their  farm-boys  were  the 
most  complete  scamps  in  the  district ; — for  wtot  reason 
should  they  tove  kept  so  many  men  to  work  ground 
whieli  could  yield  no  crops  9 — Why,  it  was  as  clear  as  the 
nose  on  the  face — a  child  might  have  hit  it : — ^how  could 
Mary  tove  afforded  her  silk  dresses  and  Sunday  finery, 
and  Stieber  and  his  men  the  money  they  squandered  in 
liquor  and  tto  Kegeln  f  Government  must  tove  been 
bUnd  indeed ! 

The  popular  agitation  continued  increasing  as  time 
wora  on,  and  tto  part;^  of  soldiers  gathered  from  the 
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s^ighboaring  bamckf,  and  the  wasArf  peo^e  armed 
with  pitohforki»  whom  the  authoritiei  had  ooUeoted  in  all 
hatte  to  march  against  the  deroted  inn,  retomed  not. 
Hour  paesed  after  hour,  and  no  tidings  of  their  suooess 
were  heard ;  at  last,  when  the  sun  was  on  the  wane,  the 
more  eurious  of  the  gaiers  peroeiTed  in  the  distanoe  a 
eompaet,  dark  mass,  moving  slowly  forward  on  the  high 
road.  Their  hopes  were  soon  oonfirmod^t  was  their 
friends  returning. 

When  warned  of  this  ciroumstanoe,  and  that  most  of  the 
brigands  were  taken,  Peter  Stieber  among  the  rest,  by  a 
feeling  thej  could  soaroelj  aooount  for,  the  heroes  of  the 
night's  adventure,  monntpd  to  a  private  chamber,  with 
the  intention  of  proflting  by  the  window  that  overlooked 
the  main  street,  through  which  the  prisoners  must  psss. 
It  might  be,  that  an  innate  feeling  of  terror  induced  them 
to  avoid  meeting  face  to  face  those  objects  which,  the 
evening  before,  had  struck  them  with  so  much  awe,  or, 
perhaps,  a  disinclination  to  triumph  orer  the  wretches 
whom  they  had  been  the  means  of  bringing  to  Justice. 

Carefully  peeping  through  the  elose-drawn  curtains, 
ihey  saw  the  returning  party  paw  slowly  through  the 
street,  leading  the  prisoners,  strongly  bound  and  guarded, 
BO  that  escape  was  impossible.  They  were  generally  of  a 
most  repulsive  aspect,  and  answered  the  shouts  and  tri- 
umphant clamours  of  the  populace,  who  for  the  most  part 
called  upon  them  by  name,  with  looks  of  impotent  rage. 
Peter  Stieber  alone  seemed  an  altered  man;  the  sulky 
savage  expression  his  features  usually  bore  had  given  way 
to  one  of  utter  despair ;  he  seemed  not  to  hear,  see,  or  be 
in  any  manner  conscious  of  surrounding  objects.  His 
eyes  were  immoveably  fixed  on  a  shutter  borne  by  four 
peasants,  on  which  lay  stretched  a  ghastly  female  corpse 
—it  was  Mary. 

''Good  Heaven!"  exclaimed  the  Italian,  obyiping  his 
hands  together,  his  cheek  growing  very  pale,  **  1  thought 
■he  bad  merely  famted." 

**  What  do  you  mean?"  inquired  with  a  subdued  ac- 
cent the  trembling  bookseller,  whose  heart  sickened  at 
the  sight. 

"  Why  last  night,"  continued  the  Italian,  in  a  hurried 
manner,  ''when  I  rode  back  within  view  of  the  public 
room  to  see  if  there  were  any  danger  of  immediate  pur- 
suit, in  order  to  take  my  measures  accordingly,  I  saw  this 
woman  lying  on  the  table,  her  husband  wildly  gesticu- 
lating over  her,  and  the  other  men  looking  on  so  absorbed 
and  immoveable  that  I  imogined  wo  should  yet  have  time 
to  gain  a  start.  But  this  I  had  not  anticipated.  Indeed, 
I  had  meant  to  save,  but  not  to  punish." 

Tears  glistened  in  the  eyes  of  the  old  steward.  ' '  Poor 
pretty  Mary !"  he  exclaimed ;  "giddiness  paved  thy  way 
to  sm  and  crime,  and  these  have  met  their  reward." 

"What  a  warning  should  this  be  to  girbof  thatdass," 
■aid  the  bookseller,  ob  he  slowly  turned  away  from  the 
casement,  for  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  seen. 

The  criminals  were  shortly  after  conducted  to  a  town 
of  more  importance,  whither  the  friends  were  compelled  to 
follow  them,  although  most  unwillingly,  to  enact  the  painful 
part  of  witnesses  on  their  trial  But  when  the  multifa- 
rious crimes,  of  which  all,  especially  Peter  Stieber  and 
his  wife,  had  been  guilty,  were  brought  clearly  home  to 
them,  and  confirmed  by  the  villains'  own  confessions,  they 
considered  themselves  as  chosen  instruments  of  justice, 
and  fortunate  in  having  been  the  means  of  putting  an  end 


to  such  iniquities.  Even  the  M  steward  himielf,  who 
had  onoe  taken  so  fotheriy  an  interest  in  Mary,  a&d  the 
Italian,  who  regretted  having  literally  killed  her,  could 
not  but  rejoice  in  her  having  met  with  her  deserts,  when 
they  learned  how  upon  leaving  the  post-house  where  tlie 
steward  had  first  known  her,  Peler  Stieber  having  taken 
to  the  woods  and  his  knife  for  a  livelihecd,  the  jouiig 
girl,  availing  herself  of  her  charms  to  deooy  nnwary  tra- 
vellers into  the  latter 's  bloody  hands,  had  oocasioned  the 
disi^»pearanee  of  so  many  foolish  youths,  whom  her  eiiQ»> 
tion  enabled  her  to  rob  at  her  leisure,  once  she  had  made 
sure  of  their  never  returning  to  claim  their  own.  With 
the  fiinds  this  traffic  had  enabled  them  to  oolleot,  the 
treacherous  pair  had  set  up  the  solitary  inn,  where  so 
many  more  imfortonate  trarellers  had  seen  their  earthly 
pilgrimage  brought  to  an  untimely  close.  Peter  Stieber, 
according  to  the  prevailhig  custom  of  that  time,  ended 
his  days  on  the  wheel,  the  fhte  always  allotted  to  the 
leader  of  a  gang;  the  ethers  were  eascuted  by  the  heads- 


To  his  no  small  satisfaotloD,  the  Italian  reooTered  all 
his  goods  which  he  had  well  nigh  given  up  for  lost ;  but, 
for  some  hidden  reason,  he  did  not  feel  in  the  humour  to 
make  his  acoustomed  use  of  them.  He  reeeired,  how- 
ever, not  only  the  wannest  expressions  of  thanks  and  gra- 
titude, on  tho  pari  of  his  travelling  companions,  iMit  like- 
wise as  generous  preoft  of  their  sense  of  obligation  as  their 
limited  finances  permitted.  Moreover,  the  most  flattering 
marics  of  approbation  from  the  aathoritiee  were  aooorded 
hfan  for  his  spirited  eondv»t,  which,  together  with  many 
private  donatioaa  from  unknown  hands,  enabled  him  to 
leave  the  town  a  much  rioher  man  than  he  had  entered  iL 
Here  the  young  beokseUer  teparated  from  his  companiona, 
promismg  to  write  to  Sigaor  ThemaMini  of  his  eafo  aniral, 
the  very  day  the  event  shonM  taksplaoe;  and  the  eteward 
and  juggler  eontinned  their  road  together,  to  the  little 
capital,  to  which  they  had  originally  both  been  joameying. 
They  were  ndder  and  graver  than  when  they  first  met, 
and  were  heartily  glad  when  they  rsaohod  their  plaoe  of 
destination.  Most  aaziottsly  had  they  been  expected. 
The  Count  of  Rantiau,  alanned  by  conlVised  and  exag- 
gerated rumours,  had  given  up  his  money  and  his  fiuthfdl 
servant  for  lost;  and  the  countryman  and  partner  of 
Signer  Thomassini  was  probably  even  more  distrsssed  for  the 
sake  of  his  friend  than  the  Count  for  both  his  losses,  how- 
ever serious  they  might  have  proved  in  their  consequences. 
Great  was  the  joy  with  which  the  traveUen  were  greeted 
by  those  they  sought ;  and  the  Count  presented  the  Italian 
with  a  most  munificent  remuneration,  which,  as  it  was 
perfbctly  unexpeeted,  and  most  graciously  profforsd,  gave 
heartfelt  pleasure  to  the  receiver.  Hetoek  the  foreigners 
under  his  own  immediate  patronage,  and  need  we  say  how 
brilliantly  their  exhibitions  were  attended?  The  story 
was  soon  spread  over  the  oapital ;  the  Prince  himself,  and 
many  others  of  high  rank,  showed  the  vtmost  fovour  to 
Signer  Thomassini,  who  afterwaids  declared  he  never  in 
his  life  had  made  such  a  golden  harvest.  But  what  he 
most  prided  himself  upon  was  the  letters  he  received  from 
the  sharers  in  his  perils  and  their  fomilies.  Their  thanks* 
whidi  he  declared  he  did  not  foel  hsdeserved,  were  in  his 
eyes  the  greatest  triumph  his  fovourite  art  ever  obtained. 

Time  has  rolled  on,  and  wrought,  as  it  still  does,  even 
in  its  most  minute  fraotions*  never-ceasing  ohaagea.  The 
little  market  town  haa  risen  to  the  dignity  of  a  manufiao* 
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toinfeitf  oCmMh  InporteiiM;  ilieoMtiif  ofwoodand 
finstloTe  gnuhudlj  grren  way  to  the  fiwi-teereasin^  de- 
idspunt  of  agrioaHare  in  Germany,  and  there  rMnaiiis 
if  dRia  bal  whai  is  indispMMable  to  the  Tirisiy  And  bMoty 
d  t!b»  aiiwij.  TIm  IoimIj  inn  ii  fkili  an  ins;  bat  at 
Mil,  u  mmioKttULb  a  4ia»,  aa  nay  ba  mat  wfih  in  any  of 
th0  laiiMr  TfUagea.  It  now,  under  the  appellaiion  of 
the  GoUn  Stork,  (how  it  got  this  name  I  nerer  oonld 
Ascofer)  is  ODie  of  tho  moat  important  honaet  of  a  rieh, 
ikifiaf  TiUaga,  and  aflbrda,  aa  I  have  myaalf  experfeaoed, 
Toytolenbla  aooommodation.  Start  not,  gentle  reader, — 
urtcl  MjTt  groiv  not  pale, — wiiaa  I  hint  al  the  great  pro- 
feiUitf  «f  joMT  lunri&g,  at  aone  tiafte  or  other,  irhen  on 
ypr  eoBtaaaaial  tour,  alept  bt  that  vety  honae:  nay,  as 
it  ilBBdi  «B  ft  SMK  ftvqieiiled  fottte,  yoa  may  d6  ao  again 


weleomed  on  that  tefy  tiirtthold  hf  »  pale,  tfokly- 
loolung  creature,  whose  wan  face  will  inspire  pity  but  no 
terror — eross  that  galleiy,  and  sleep  in  one  of  those  very 
rooms,  in  the  veiy  corner,  perhaps,  where,  years  ago,  a 
Buseiable  victim  groaned  in  his  last  agony— >oareIe8sly 
nei^eet  to  bolt  those  doors,  whose  rsrolTiag  creak  once 
jarred  in  the  ear  of  the  helplen  traveller  like  a  death  knell. 
Then,  if  what  the  philoiophers  of  old  did  my  be  in  any 
way  founded  on  truth — that  the  sir,  and  places  deaecrated 
by  ofime  be  haunted  with  visions  of  horror— we  will  take 
leave  of  you,  hoping  that  your  dreams,  when  resting, 
unconscious  of  the  fbrgotten  past,  at  the  Qolden  Stork, 
may  iM>t  be  disturbed  by  any  reminlsoences  of  *'  pretty 
Maiy.* 


LIKES  ON  SEEING  A  PAINTINQ  OF  AN  ANCIENT  GRECIAN  GARDEN. 


BT  ItBS.  ClASLXS  tINSLBT. 


A  Toica  from  thee,  thou  land  of  dreamsy 

O  Greece,  a  voice  from  thee. 
Bone  o'er  the  trackless  wastes  of  old. 

Comes  booming  moomfttlly : 
Of  thj  pride,  thy  power,  thy  glory» 

Thou  hast  spoken  through  the  past ; 
Tbou  speakest  here  of  thy  rained  homes. 

And  thy  broken  hearts,  at  bat, 

llioa  hast  thrown  aside  thysplendour» 

Thou  last  doffsd  thy  casque  and  plume. 
And  wo  hail  thee,  *' Greece  the  mortal," 

In  tbaa  guden's  wasted  Uoom ; 
Wo  behold  thy  children  playing 

'Mkl  the  sunshine  and  the  flowers, 
And  feel  thy  homes  were  the  nestUiig  nooks 

Of  boUest  lovo,  like  ours. 

We  bavo  seen  thy  schools  and  altars. 

And  thy  txophies  proud,  of  war ; 
But  this  record  of  thy  earliest  days 

Is  to  us  mors  touching  iar : 
Tlioa  too  badst  hearths  and  homesteadi 

To  guard  from  slavery's  thrall, — 
Were  thy  household  gods,  in  the  battle-iield. 

The  inigfatiest  gods  of  all  ? 

Wbat  shapes  of  goigeous  lovoliaess 

Start  up  by  fount  and  tree, 
Al  fiuicy  Calls  back  all  the  past. 

Whilst  gasbghsn  on  thee, 


Thou  muto  memorial  of  the  days 

Time  ne'er  may  see  again, 
And  of  the  beauty  and  the  love 

Thai  hallowed  them — in  vain ! 

0  tbou  grave-like,  ancient  garden^- 

With  thy  slopes  that  mock  the  sun, 
With  thy  statues  sunk  and  broken. 

With  tby  paths  by  weed  o'errun, 
With  thy  viewleu  wilds  of  laurel, 

With  thv  vases,  moss  o'emown, 
Thy  despoiled  and  waveless  fountains 

Thou  art  left    alona,  alotos! 

Far  before  thee  sweep  the  wild  waves 

Of  a  solitary  sea. 
That  shall  never  more  bear  homeward  bark. 

With  its  freight  of  joy,  to  thee  : 
From  the  grey  tops  of  the  mountains 

Fall  the  twilight  shadows  down. 
Where  thou  picturest  well  thy  ruined  laud. 

In  the  night  of  its  renown  I 

There  are  hearts,  too,  might  find  pictured 

Their  own  weary  fato  in  thine— 
The  trodden  flowers,  and  the  clinging  weed. 

By  the  wrecks  of  many  a  shrine  ; 
And  the  dried-up  founts*  and  the  sQenoe, 

And  the  shadows  cold  and  lone — 
0  !  for  the  land  where  earth's  glory 

And  blight,  are  alike  unknown ! 


**  TRUTH  IS  AT  THE  BOTTOM  OF  A  WELL." 


Did  In  shell,  deep  in  a  well. 

Lay  Truth. 
This  knoirttt  one  da^  a  smiling  youth 
Tbooght  be  would  like  awhile  to  dwell 

'Neath  the  wators  clear, 

Truth's  voice  to  hear. 
Splashing  and  dashing,  in  he  went, — 

But  he  oottkl  not  bear 
Xho  teat  cUU  feeUngs  that  cold  bath  sent 

Over  his  delicato  skin  so  ftir; 
And,  not  having  heard  of  Mr.  Lane, 
Or  Malvern,  I  ween,  came  out  again. 

Aftfer  a  time,  a  raan  in  his  prime 

Came  there. 
MsdllMd  be  seen  of  this  world's  eaio, 
iatf  aaah  of  pleaintf^*  sunny  olime 

Had  lost  and  won. 

And  bad  just  begun 
To  "  take  care  of  the  pence"  (in  a  moral  way)^ 

To  torn  ik  now  leaf. 


He  strayed  near  the  well  one  summer  day. 
But  he  saw  not  the  shell,  for  his  visit  was  brief, 
Having,  he  said,  no  time  to  throw 
Away  in  a  plunge  and  its  healthy  glow. 

Tears  onward  £&»'<!•    By  the  well,  at  last, 

There  stood 
A  tottering  form,  in  the  solitude 
Of  a  winter's  mom,  while  the  snow  fell  fast, 

White  as  his  hair; 

And,  stooping  there. 
With  a  long  and  yearning  gate  looked  on 

The  hailow'd  spring. 
Alas!  from  his  eye  the  light  was  gonei— 

While  seemed  to  sing 

The  cold  breeie  near, 

In  accents  drear, 
'*By  the  old  well  no  longer  wait; 
Old  man,  yo  ave  a  U/e  too  late!*' 

Emma 
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LORD  CAMPBELL'S  LIVES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CHANCELLORS. 

(CoiUinued  from  page  26.) 


The  immediate  snccessor  of  Lord  Hardwicke 
was  Bobert  Henley,  Lord  Northington,  descended 
of  an  anoient  family  of  Bomersetshire  gentry. 
Henley  was  educated  at  Westminster  school, 
studied  at  Oxford,  and  there  acquired  that 
taste  for  strong  potations,  which  he  retained 
through  life.  Gout  is  the  natural  attendant  of 
port;  and  the  Tenerable  Chancellor  Northington, 
when  hobbling  through  the  House  of  Lords  in  his 
latter  years,  might  be  heard  to  mutter,  '^  If  I  had 
guessed  that  one  day  these  legs  were  to  carry  a 
Chancellor,  I  would  have  taken  better  care  of 
them  when  a  lad."  As  a  lad  he  was  gay,  gal- 
lant, joyous.  Bath  was  then  the  most  fashionable 
place  of  resort  of  the  smart  young  barristers  in 
their  holidays  ;  and  there  the  conviTial,  rattling, 
reckless.  Councillor  Henley,  formed  a  romantic 
attachment^  which,  though  impromising  at  first, 
turned  out  much  better  than  romantic  attach- 
ments sometimes  do : — 

"  The  newlfomairied  couple  started  with  bat  slender 
means.  Their  first  residenoe  was  a  small  house  in  Great 
James  Street,  Bedford  Row,  where  they  lived  for  three 
yean  yery  quietly,  hot  veiy  contentedly,  in  a  style  eooge- 
nial  to  the  simpUoity  of  their  tastes.  After  he  heeame  Lord 
ChaooeUor,  and  Lord-Ueutenant  for  Hampslure,  both  he 
and  his  wife  would  often  look  back  with  pleasing  recollec- 
tion fit>ni  the  Grange  and  Grosrenor  Square  to  the  free- 
dom and  fi^gaUtyen^lr  early  eetabUshment  near  Bedford 
Row,  '  whore  a  leg  of  mutton  iaited  them  three  days-* 
the  first  day  hoi,  the  second  day  ocld»  and  the  third  day 
hashed.'  " 

We  should  haye  liked  to  quote  this  Chancel- 
lor's judgment  in  a  case  of  religious  imposture, 
where  a  weak-minded  single  lady  was  made  the 
dupe  of  a  hypocritical  knave,  who  aspired  to  be  the 
founder  of  some  new  and  nameless  sect,  and  who 
obtained  from  the  infatuated  woman,  besides,  large 
sums  of  money;  a  deed  of  gift,  which,  when 
come  to  her  senses,  the  lady  wished  to  have  can- 
celled, and  which  was  cancelled.  In  concluding 
his  deliyerance  and  judgment  in  this  infamous 
ease,  the  Chancellor,  who  had  eulogised  sincere' 
dissenters,  said — 

' '  He  seoared  a  part  of  her  fortune,  by  lighting  up  in  her 
breast  the  flame  of  enthusiasm ;  and,  undoubtedly,  he 
hoped  in  due  time  to  secure  the  whole,  by  kindling 
another  flame,  of  which  the  female  breast  is  so  suscep- 
tible ;  for  the  intariable  style  of  his  letters  is,  *aUuio 
he  cdnpUUd  hy  love  and  vnum*  Let  it  not  be  told  in 
the  streets  of  London,  that  this  preaching  sectary  is  only 
defending  his  just  rights.  I  repeat,  let  not  such  men  be 
persecuted,  but  many  of  them  deserye  to  be  represented 
in  puppet  shows.  I  have  considered  this  cause,  not 
merely  as  a  wivate  matter,  hut  of  public  concernment 
and  utility.  jBigotry  and  enthusiasm  hare  spread  their 
baneful  influence  amongst  us  far  and  wide,  and  the  un- 
happy objects  of  the  contagion  almost  daily  increase." 

Lord  Northington  was  a  faTourite  with  George 
IIL,  and  the  first  request  which  he  made  to  the 
young  sovereign,  the  king  himself  used  to  tell 
with  glee  to  the  end  of  his  reign.  It  was  that 
the  evening  sittings  of  the  Chancery  Court  might 
be  discontinued  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays ;  so 
that  the  Judge  might  hare  a  little  more  leisure 
for  social  enjoyment. 


**  Crcorge  III.  made  a  good  story,  which  he  nsed  to 
tell  for  the  rest  of  his  reign,  of  whaA  passed  between  him 
and  his  Chancellor  en  this  ooeasion.  '  I  eaksdhim,'  said 
his  Majesty,  '  his  reason  for  wishing  that  these  sittings 
should  be  abolished  t '  '  Sir,'  answered  he,  *  that  I  may 
be  allowed  comfortably  to  finish  my  bottle  of  port  after 
dinner ;  and  your  Majesty,  solicitous  for  the  happiness 
of  all  your  subjects^  I  hope  will  consider  this  to  he  reason 
sufficient.' " 

The  successor  of  Lord  Northington  was  Lord 
Chancellor  Camden,  one  of  <*  the  brightest  orna- 
ments "  of  the  legal  profession,  and  a  consistent, 
pufrt  Whig,  when  whiggery  was  more  than  a  mere 
name.     But  the  life  of  this  eminent  lawyer  and 
statesman  has  been  so  recently  and  ably  giyen  to 
the  world  by  Lord  Brougham,  that  we  take  for 
granted  it  is  familiar  to  most  of  our>readera.     li 
not,  we  eould  have  drawn  from  no  more  instnie- 
tire  biography  in  the  entire  series  of  the  Lives 
of  the  English  Chancellors.     We  have  already 
noticed  Lord  CampbelFs  faith  in  the  early  disci- 
pline of  hard  circumstances;  and  in  every  yo«ng 
man  being  left  to  fight  his  own  way.    Charles 
Pratt,  Earl  Camden,  by  the  death  of  his  father, 
when  he  was  only  ten  years  of  age,  was  left  with 
a  patrimony  barely  sufficient  to  educate  him;  and 
his  judicious  motiier  early  impressed  upon  the 
aflectionate  boy's  mind,  that  he  must  owe  all  to 
his  own  exertions.    His  future  success  and  emi- 
nence are,  therefore,  not  unjustly  ascribed  by  Lord 
Campbell  mainly  to  being  cut  off  from  all  expec- 
tation or  chance  of  obtaining,  through  his  fathter, 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  some  sinecure  appoint- 
ment which  might  have  doomed  him  for  life  to 
inglorious  idleness  and  eventual  obscurity. 

"  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adrersity," 
in  the  estimation  of  our  legal  biographer ;  and  yet 
they  may  be  pushed  too  far.     Li  the  course  of  thia 
Life,  Lord  Campbell  stumbles  upon  a  letter  of 
Camden's,  which  must  have  nearly  touched  onr 
,  Irish  ex-Chancellor.    A  question  had  then  arisen, 
whether  an  Irish  or  an  English  lawyer  should 
hold  the  Great  Seal  of  Ireland — ^the  very  ques- 
tion discussed,  or  rather  clamoured  about,  in  rela- 
tion to  Lord  Campbell  himself.    Lord  Camden 
stood  for  the  English  lawyer  being  appointed,  and 
assigns  reasons,  public  and  private,  which    arc 
quite  convincing,  and  such  as  ought  to  influence 
future  administrations  in  filling  these  \dg\x   ap- 
pointments. 

The  unfortunate  Charles  Torke,  for  a  fovf 
hours  ChaaceUor,  is,  probably  from  feeling^  oi 
tenderness  which  arise  from  his  melancholy  fate 
a  very  great  favourite  with  his  biographer.  II4 
was  undoubtedly  an  accomplished  scholar,  an< 
an  amiable  man,  though  without  any  of  those  rar< 
elements  which  constitute  the  gubat  maiv.  TT< 
had  obtained  the  office  of  Solicitor- (General  dnrinj 
the  roign  of  George  II.,  and,  on  the  accession  o 
George  III.,  was  continued  ux  it;  and  aa  AXixn 
ney-Gcneral  became  the  prosecutor  of  liViUcei 
He  subsequently,  on  the  threatened  disruption  c 
parties,  resigned  his  place;  but  on  the  formatio 
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of  the  first  BoekiJigham  administratioii,  again 
Tesomed  bis  former  office.  And  now  we  give  way 
to  Lord  Campbell,  who  says  all  that  he  can  for 
this  Qiihappy  man,  whose  misfortanes  are  not  the 
leu  enti^Bd  to  compattion  that  they  were  the 
tomeqmnioe  of  hia  own  weakness. 

'*il1lMnigh  Charles  Yorke  had  been  professedly  m 

oppoatioD  since  the  hot  resignation  of  his  office  of  At- 

toney-General  in  Ja!y,  1766,  he  was  supposed  at  times 

t9  hxft  eoqnetted  witii  the  ministry,  but  latterly  he  had 

tilled  himaelf  more  doeely  with  the  Rockingham  Wfaigs. 

Hb  ddcr  brQib«r,  the  second  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  was  a 

laost  sesdcfiifl  memher  of  that  party.    After  Lord  Cha^ 

Uiion'i  resuscitation,  which  followed  his  resignation,  the 

tvo  ssetioM  of  the  Whig  party  were  reeoneiled,  and 

^BtBicdafDaBidable  qipasition  to  flie  Court,  now  bent  en 

:asiag  Aneriea,  and  trampling  on  the  liberties  of  the 

pwpte  by  persisting  in  the  perpetual  disqualification  of 

Mr.  WUkea  to  sit  in  parliament.    If  all  the  Whigs  were 

tme  tsA  steady  to  thdr  engagements — ^the  greatest  hopes 

vers  sotertained.  thai  the  illiberal  members  of  the  oa- 

luMt  wj^it  be  eompeUed  to  rasiga-— that  America  might 

be  eoDcaiatBd,  and  that  trao^uilUly  and  the  constitution 

jo^gbt  be  restored  at  home. 

"  Wfth  ihh  prospect  opened  the  session  of  1770;  when 
hBt4  Chatham,  haTing  again  thundeied  against  ministerial 
cofnytkn  and  iaodbaflolity.  Lord  Camdea  made  his  start<- 
liBg  diaoloaureb  that  for  years  he  had  absented  himself 
fnoi  Uie  eonacil  when  the  most  important  subjects  of 
cokmial  and  domestic  policy  were  debated  there,  because 
be  utterly  'eoDdemaiBd  the  course  which  his  colleagues 
wae  gbtiaataiy  jpimuing.  The  total  surrender  of  the 
fta^^nmtmt  d^anded  opon  whether  any  lawyer,  of  decent 
dbuwetet  and  abilities,  could  be  fi}und  tc  succeed  him* 
Lvd  Shelbume,  knowing  this,  had  declared  in  the  House 
cf  Lords,  '  fiiat  the  SeaSa  would  go  a-begging ;  but  he 
hoped  thera  woidd  not  be  fovnd  in  the  kingdom  a  wretch 
so  base  aiad  meaa-spirited  aa  to  accept  them  on  the  con- 
&igBS  «a  which  they  must  be  offered.'  Thiswasinthe 
at^t  of  Tuesday,  the  9th  of  January. 

A  meeting  of  the  opposition  leaders  was  held  next 

monaatg,  when  they  resolved  that  Lord  Camden  should 

be  xequeited  to  hold  the  Great  Seal  till  he  should  be 

(timiiiwfd ;  and  that  all  their  inftuenoe  should  be  used  to 

prereitt  any  lawyer  of  character  from  agreeing  to  accept 

It    Smultaneoiisly  the  King  and  his  'friends'  deter- 

■snedtbat  ff  Lord  Camden  did  not  voluntarily  resign,  he 

dandd  be  dismiasad,  and  that  a  successor  to  him  must  be 

fetiad  at  any  price.     Lord  Mansfield  would  have  been  the 

firjkt  object  of  their  choice,  but  in  less  ticklish  times  he 

bail  expressed  a  firm  puxpose  never  to  exchange  his 

^cnAanent  oflloe  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  for 

ihe  itetiog  ieUsC  of  tie  Chancellorahip.     The  great  efibrt 

tft  be  aiade  was  to  gain  over  Charles  Yorke,  whose 

sx«9iioB  would  add  mudi  credit  to  their  cause,   and 

socerally  damage  the  Whigs.     A  letter  was  immedi- 

tjdf  written  to  Um  making  an  overture  in  vefy  general 

Idns,  sbmI  in  the  evening  of  the  following  day  a  long 

'nkitmw  teok  plaoa  between  him  and  the  Dake  ^ 

(Jiaftoo.     'Ehe  Great  Seal  was  now  distinctly  offered  to 

iuBi,  and  when  he  talked  of  his  past  political  connexions, 

t  hope  waa  held  out  to  him  of  the  admission  of  some  of 

^  frioids  fbte  the  Cabinet,  and  of  the  adoption  of  a  more 

^kol  policy.     Ha  reqtdrad  time  for  oonsideration,  but 

ttBMd  im  a  hnoionr  so  cempljiag  that  the  Duke  of 

GoftoQ  avsde  a  very  bvourahle  report  to  the  King  of  the 

lUteof  the  negotiation.     Charles  Yorke,  however,  hav-. 

is;  itstad  wiiat  had  passed  to  a  meeting  of  Whigs  at 

Uti  RseldDghaia's,  tbey  pronounced  the  whole  proceed- 

iag  tRachenms  and  deeeitfid ;  ihef  foretold  that,  as  soon 

as  he  bad  been  inye^^bsd  to  leave  his  party,  the  Court 

would  treat  Idm  with  contumely*  and  they  prevailed  upon 

faim  to  ^ne  Hbem  a  pledge  that  he  would  be  true  to  them. 

Be  tfluiaid  to  the  IVemier,  and  declared  that  he  posi- 

MfdecSaed  the  Great  SeaL  a  a  • 

*'  Tin  refiisal  caused  great  joy  among  the  Whigs,  and 

aews  of  it  b€^  sent  to  Hayes,  where  Lord^Chatbaoi 

tte  was,  he  thus  wrote : — 


"'Wednesday,  17th  Jan.,  1770. 

"  '  Mr.  Yorke' s  refusal  is  of  moment ;  and  I  can 
readily  believe  it,  fix)m  my  opinion  of  his  prudence  and 
discernment.  No  man  with  a  grain  of  either  would 
embark  in  a  rotten  vessel  in  the  middle  of  a  tempest,  to 
go  he  knows  not  whither.  I  wish  our  noble  and  amiable 
Chancellor  had  not  been  so  candid  as  to  drag  the  Great 
Seal  for  oae  hour  at  the  heels  of  a  desperate  minister, 
after  he  had  hawked  it  about  with  every  circumstance  of 
indignity  to  the  holder  of  it.' 

"  But  before  these  characters  were  traced,  the  pru- 
dence and  virtue  of  Charles  Yorke  had  been  overpowered. 
The  ministers  had  abandoned  all  hope  of  gaining  him,  and 
were  thinking  of  pressing  the  Great  Seal  on  Sir  Eardley 
Wihnot  or  De  Grey,  the  Attomey-Genwal;  but  the  King 
himself,  without  consulting  them,  with  great  dexterity  and 
energy,  made  an  attempt — which  at  first  seemed  crowned 
with  briHiant  success — ^though  it  terminated  so  fatally. 

"  On  Tuesday,  the  16th  of  January,  there  was  a  lev6e 
at  St.  James's,  and  Gharles  Yorke  thought  it  his  duty  to 
attend  for  the  purpose  of  testifying  his  loyalty  and  per- 
sonal respect  for  the  Sovereign.  To  his  great  siirprise  he 
met  with  a  rery  gracious  reception,  and  the  Lord  in 
waiting  informed  him  that  his  Majesty  desired  to  see  him 
in  his  doset  wiiea  the  lev6e  was  over.  He  hardly  thought 
it  possible  that  the  offers  to  him  abeuU  be  repeated,  but 
he  resolutely  determined  at  all  events  to  be  fiiithful  to  the 
engagements  into  which  he  had  entered.  Again  led  into 
temptation,  he  was  undone.  •  •  •  His  virtue 
cooled  as  his  loyalty  was  inflamed ;  unable  longer  to 
resist — without  making  any  stipulations  for  hlmseU;  with 
respect  to  pension  or  tellership— he  sank  dawn  on  hia 
knees  in  token  of  submissron  ;  and  the  King,  giving  him 
his  hand  to  kiss,  hailed  him  as  '  Lord  Chancellor  of  Great 
Britah!.' " 

The  doomed  man  went  to  the  Dnke  of  Grafton'a 
to  commnnicate  bis  own  disgrace.  A  conncil  watf 
held  on  the  following  day,  and  Yorke  was  iwom 
in  Chancellor.  By  a  strange  kind  of  infatnation, 
he  went  straight  from  the  Council  Board,  carry- 
ing the  CtTBAt  Seal  along  with  him,  to  Lord  Rock- 
ingham's, where  his  brother,  Lord  Hardwicke,  and 
the  other  Whig  leaders,  were  assembled,  to  con- 
cert measures  against  that  Government  with  which 
he  was  now  connected.  It  would  seem  as  if  he 
had  been  already  under  delirinm  : — 

"  Ho  was  introduced  to  them,  and  unfolded  his  tale. 
We  arc  told  that  it  was  received  with  a  burst  of  indigna- 
tion, and  that  all  present  upbraided  him  for  a  breadi  of 
honour.  He  instantly  laft  them,  and  want  home,  his 
mind  sorely  harassed  with  the  severity  of  their  reproaches. 
It  was  announced  that  very  evening  that  he  was  danger- 
ously ill,  and  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  Saturday, 
the  SOtii  of  January,  three  days  after  he  £id  been  sworn 
in  Chancellor,  he  was  no  more.  Hb  patent  of  nobility 
had  been  made  out,  and  was  found  in  the  room  in  which 
he  died,  but  the  Great  Seal  had  not  been  afilxed  to  it,  so 
that  the  title  did  not  descend  to  his  heirs.  He  expired  in 
the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  A  suspicion  of  suicide 
immediately  arose,  and  a  controversy  has  ever  since  been 
maintained  on  the  question,  whether  that  suspicion  was 
well  founded.  Fortunately,  it  is  no  part  of  my  duty  to 
rive  an  opinion  upon  a  subject  so  delicate  and  so  pain- 
nil  !  Would  to  God  that  I  could  entirely  avoid  it  I  I 
shall  content  myself  with  stating  the  authorities  on  both 
sides,  leaviag  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  conclusion.  In 
oar  time,  on  a  death  so  sadden  occuiring,  a  coroner's 
inquest  would  be  held,  as  a  matter  of  course;  but  no 
coroner's  inquest  was  held,  although  it  would  ^»pear  that 
the  body  was  exhibited  by  order  of  the  family,  to  check 
the  circulation  of  the  rumours  which  were  afloat." 

Lord  Campbell  cites  nnmerons  accounts  of 
the  melancholy  circumstances  attending  the  death 
of  Charles  Torke;  but  the  impression  that  be 
died  by  bis  own  band  is  ineradicable.     In  the 
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conBternation  produced  by  the  event,  it  was  giren 
out  in  Mb  household,  or  bj  the  serrautB  and 
physioiao,  that  he  had  been  seized  with  violent 
oholie,  and  again  that  he  had  burst  a  blood-veB- 
sel.  We  should  like  to  learn  something  of  the 
remorse  of  the  great  personage  by  whose  blandish- 
ments  the  unhappy  man  was  betrayed;  but  here 
history  is  silent;  and  the  king  most  probably  eon- 
sideied  himself  the  aggrieved  person  firom  the 
inopportune  loss  of  his  hard- won  Chancellor. 

The  common-placo  Chancellor  Bathurst  is 
hardly  worth  the  pages  thrown  away  upon  the 
,  dull  and  evQn  tenor  of  his  life.  It  is  relief  to 
escape  from  its  monotony  to  the  dramatic  opening 
of  the  career  of  Thurlow,  a  Chancellor  who,  what- 
ever were  his  demerits,  lacked  not  strong  and  dis- 
tinctive personal  lineaments,  harsh  and  rugged  as 
they  might  have  been.  Hitiierto  the  Chancellon 
had  either  been  discovered,  by  their  biographer, 
obscurely,  through  broken  rays  of  glimmering  an- 
tique light*  or  examined  through  the  speotaoleB  of 
books  and  manuscripts ;  but  a  new  era  is  reached, 
and  Lord  Campbell  warmly  ezdaima-^ 

**  With  these  eyes  have  I  beheld  the  lioesments  of 
Edward,  Lord  Thurlow ;  with  these  ears  have  I  heard  the 
deep  toues  of  his  voice. 

*  Largior  hie  campos  eether  et  lumlne  Testit 
Purpureo ;  soleinque  suam,  sua  sidera  noront.' 

Thurlow  had  resigned  the  Great  Seal  while  I  was  still  a 
child,  residing  in  my  xuitive  land  ;  but  when  I  had  been 
entered  a  few  days  a  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn»  it  was 
rumoured  that,  aiier  a  long  absence  from  parliament,  he 
was  to  attend  in  tho  Ilouse  of  Lords,  to  express  his  opi- 
nion uponthe  very  important  question,  'Whether  a  divorce 
hill  should  be  passed  on  the  petition  of  the  wife,  in  a  case 
where  her  husband  had  been  guilty  of  incest  with  her 
sister?' — there  never  hitherto  having  been  an  instance  of 
a  divorce  bill  in  England,  except  on  the  petition  oi  tlie 
husband  for  the  adultery  of  tho  wife.  When  I  was  ad- 
mitted below  the  bar,  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  was  sitting 
on  the  woolsack  ;  but  he  excited,  comparatively,  little  in- 
terest, and  all  eyes  were  impatiently  looking  round  fbr 
him  who  had  occupied  it  under  Lord  North,  under  Lord 
Rockingham,  under  Lord  Shelbume,  and  under  Mr,  Pitt. 
At  last  there  walked  in,  supported  by  a  staff,  a  figure  bent 
with  age,  dressed  in  an  old-lkshioned  grey  coat,  with 
breeches  and  gaiters  of  the  same  stuff— ^a  brown  scratch 
wlg-^tremendous  white  bushy  eye>brow8 — eyes  still  spark- 
ling with  intelligence— dreadfhl  'crow's  feet'  round 
them — ^very  deep  lines  in  his  oountenanee — and  shrivelled 
complexion  of  a  sallow  hue — ^all  Indicating  much  greater 
senility  than  was  to  be  expected  from  the  date  of  his  birth, 
as  hud  down  in  the  •*  Peerage."  The  debate  was  begun 
by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  afterwards 
William  IV.,  who  moved  the  rejection  of  the  bill,  on  the 
ground  that  marriage  had  never  been  dissolved  in  this 
country,  and  never  ought  to  be  dissolved,  unless  for  the 
adultery  of  the  wife." 

Lord  Thurlow  took  the  other  side,  opposed  his 
Boyal  Highness,  and  triumphantly.  Lord  Camp- 
bell  continues  : — 

"  I  cannot  now  undertake  to  say  whether  there  were 
any  ehterit  but  I  well  remember  that  Henry  Cowper,  the 
tune-honoured  clerk  of  the  House  of  Lords,  who  had  sat 
there  fbr  half  a  century,  came  down  to  the  bar  in  a  fit  of 
enthusiasm,  and  called  out  in  a  loud  voice,  *  Capital ! 
capital !  capital  1'  Ix^rd  Chancellor  Eldon  declared  that 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  oppose  the  measure,  but 
that  he  was  converted.  •  ♦  •  Vidi  VirgiUum  tan- 
tum.  I  never  aeain  had  an  opportunity  of  making  any 
personal  observation  of  Thurlow,  but  this  glimpso  of  him 
renders  his  appearance  familiar  to  me,  and  I  can  always 
imnghie  that  I  see  before  me,  and  that  I  listen  to  the 
Toiec  of  this  groat  imitator  of  QtAXLMian^L, 


« I  was  struol(  with  awe  and  admhration  at  witnening 
the  scene  I  have  feebly  attempted  te  describe ;  and  I 
found  that  any  of  Thurlow' s  surviving  contemporaries, 
with  whom  I  vierwards  chanced  to  converse,  entertained 
the  highest  opinion  of  what  they  denommated  his  '  gigan- 
tie  powers  of  mind.'  I  must  confess,  however,  that  my 
recent  study  of  his  career  and  his  oharacter  has  con- 
siderably lowered  him  in  my  estimation,  and  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that,  although  he  certainly  had  a  very 
vigorous  understanding,  and  no  inconsiderable  acquire- 
ments— the  frait  of  irregular  application — he  imposed 
by  his  assuming  manner  upon  the  age  in  which  he  lived 
— and  that  he  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  French 
maxim— '  on  vaufc  ce  qu'on  vcut  valoir.'  " 

Wg  are  tempted  here,  after  Henry  Cowper,  to  \ 
exclaim,  "  Capital,  Capital  ! "  01  would  acme 
power  only  give  contemporaries  the  same  quick, 
clear  sight — the  same  faculty  of  accurate  discern- 
ment and  measurement  which  posterity  i«  sure  to 
attain! 

Thurlow  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  and  his  grandfather  had  also 
been  a  country  parson.  This  Chancellor  escaped  • 
the  almost  universal  weakness  of  looking  farther 
baok  for  that  noble  or  gentle  ancestry^  which 
every  diligent  inquirer  is  sure  to  find,  or  invent: — 

**  He  had  a  just  contempt  for  the  vanity  of  new  men 
pretending  that  they  are  of  ancient  blood,  and  acme  one 
attempting  to  flatter  him  by  trying  to  make  out  that  bo 
was  descended  frsm  Tuuklob,  Cromwell's  secretary^  who 
was  a  Suffolk  man.  *  Sir,'  said  he,  '  there  were  two 
Thurlows  in  that  part  of  the  country  who  flourished  about 
the  same  time.  Thurloe  the  secretary,  and  Tliurloe  the 
carrier.  I  am  descended  from  the  last.'  Nor  oould  ho 
boast  pf  hereditary  wealth,  for  his  father's  livings  were 
very  small,  and  there  were  several  other  children  to  be 
reared  from  the  scanty  profits  of  them.  Yet,  perhaps, 
his  situation  by  birth  was  as  favourable  as  any  other  for 
future  eminence.  Being  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  ho 
escaped  the  discredit  of  being  '  sprung  from  &e  dre^a  of 
the  people,'  and  he  had  as  gaod  an  education  as  if  he  had 
been  heir  to  a  dukedom.  For  his  position  in  society,  and 
for  his  daily  bread,  he  was  to  depend  entirely  on  his  ovm 
exertions,  Ilis  father  used  to  tell  his  sons  betimea,  that 
he  could  do  nothing  for  them  after  he  had  launched  them 
in  a  profession.  The  old  gentleman  would  then  say 
(aside)  to  a  friend,  '  I  have  no  fear  about  Ned;  A«  will 
fight  his  way  in  tho  world.' 

"  Of  Ned's  early  ycirs  a  few  anecdotes  have  bo«n 
handed  down  to  us.  It  being  known  that  on  account  of 
his  lively  parts  he  was  destined  to  be  a  lawyer,  the  Rev. 
W.  Leach,  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  while  a 
very  young  boy,  said  to  him  one  day,  '  I  shall  live  to  suo 
you  Lord  Chancellor,' — and  forty  years  after  obtained 
from  him  a  stall  at  Norwich,  and  a  living  in  Suffolk." 

At  school,  Thurlow  was  distinguished  as  a 
"daring,  refractory,  clever  boy,"  sure  to  tormont 
his  teachers.  At  Cambridge  he  affected  idleness, 
but  was  suspected  of  sitting  up  to  study  when  lie 
pretended  to  be  amusing  himself.     Howovor, — 

'*  He  eschewed  the  chapel  and  the  Iccture-rooin,  and 
loved  to  be  seen  lounging  at  the  gates  of  his  colle^,  or 
loitering  in  coffee-houses,  then  frequented  by  the  uuder- 
graduates-— or  figuring  in  a  nocturnal  symposium — or 
meting  as  leader  of  the  university  men  in  the  wars  between 
'fctvf*'  and  *goufn*  Ilis  frequent  breaches  of  acaduuiio 
discipline  made  him  familiar  with  impositions,  confine- 
ments  within  the  college,  privations  of  sizeings*  and 
threats  of  rustication.  He  rather  prided  himself  in  siicli 
punishments;  and,  iustcadof  producing  reformation,  they 
led  to  ft^sh  offences.  He  was  not  more  celebrnted  Ibr 
his  waywardness  in  getting  into  scrapes,  than  for  the 
talent  he  displayed  in  getting  out  of  them." 

Ho  at  length  insulted  the  Dean  of  hia  Colleg^o 
so  grossly,  that  **Mr.  Dean"  moyed  his  ezpalgion  i 
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bat  hy  the  interreBtion  of  £rieiida»  the  lantenee 
was  eomiuatcd,  and  Thurlow  was  quietly  per- 
mitted to  take  ilia  name  off  the  books,  and  left 
the  University  without  a  degree.  "While  an 
under-graduate  at  Cambiidge,  he  had  been  en- 
teral of  the  Inner  Temple  ;  and  in  the  office  of 
Mr.  Chapman,  an  eminent  flolicitor  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  where  he  vas  placed  as  a  pupil  of  law,  he 
met  another  pupil,  Gowper  the  poet,  whom,  we 
may  say  in  passing,  he  had  neither  heart  to  love, 
nor  sympathynor  congenial  taste  to  appreciate :— - 

"  Cowper,  in  a  private  letter  written  many  years  after, 
gires  this  acoount  of  their  studies  : — 'I  did  actually  live 
three  years  with  Mr.  Chapman — that  is  to  say,  I  slept 
three  years  in  his  house ;  but  I  lived — that  is  to  say,  I 
spent  my  days — ^in  Southampton  Row,  as  you  very  well 
remember.  There  was  I  and  the  future  Lord  Chancellor 
constantly  employed,  from  morning  till  night,  in  gigghng, 
aad  making  otliers  giggle,  instead  of  studying  the  Uw. ' 

'*  Thttrlow,  while  denomiiatad  '  a  student  of  law/  af- 
iieeted  ths  eharacter  of  an  idler.  He  was  fond  of  society  ; 
vithoat  being  addicted  to  habitual  intemperance,  he  oo> 
casionally  indulged  in  deep  potations  ;  and,  although  his 
manners  were  somewhat  rough  and  bearish,  as  he  had 
great  powers  of  entertainment,  his  company  was  much 
eoorted  by  the  loungers  of  the  Inns  of  Court  Thus  a 
good  deal  of  his  time  was  stolen  from  study,  and  he  could 
itot  lay  in  such  stores  of  learning  as  Seldon  and  Hale,  in 
the  preceding  century,  who,  for  years  together,  read  six- 
teen hours  a-day.  But  he  by  no  means  neglected  prepa- 
ration for  his  profession  to  the  extreme  degree  which  he 
pretended.  He  had  an  admirable  head  for  the  law,  with 
a  quick  perception  and  a  retenti?e  memory,  so  that  he 
made  greater  progress  than  some  plodders  who  were  at 
work  aU  day  long  and  a  great  part  of  every  night.  He 
attoided  the  remarkable  trials  and  arguments  which  came 
on  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  picked  up  a  good  deal  of 
legal  knowledge  while  he  seemed  only  to  be  abusing  the 
eoonsel,  and  laughing  at  the  Judges.  He  would  stiU  shut 
himself  up  for  whole  mornings,  barring  his  outer  door ; 
vhen  he  not  only  would  seize  upon  a  classic,  and  get  up 
the  literature  of  the  day,  but  make  a  serious  attack  on 
Littleton  and  Plowden.  He  did  go  almost  every  evening 
to  Nande's  oofiee-house,  near  Temple  Bar,  and  swaggered 
and  talked  loud  there  about  politics  and  scandal,  new 
{•lays  and  fiivourite  actresses  ;  but  if  he  had  not  taken  too 
much  of  the  punch  which  Mrs.  Humphries,  the  landlady, 
was  celebrated  for  eompounding,  and  her  fair  daughter 
served,  on  returning  to  his  chambers  he  would  read  dili- 
gently, before  going  to  rest,  till  his  caudles  turned  dim  in 
;be  morning  light." 

After  being  called  to  the  bar  in  1?54,  the 
future  Chancellor  made  slow  progress  in  his 
profession ;  and  his  £ather  beginning  to  tire  of 
lapporting  for  so  many  years  a  briefless  barrister, 
Thnrlow  is  said  to  have  experienced  great  peon- 
niary  difficulties.  Yet  the  following  anecdote 
proves  too  mnch  : — 

'*  His  father  had  expected  that  fees  would  immediately 
flow  in  upon  him,  and  proposed  to  withdraw,  instead  of 
increasiog,  the  very  moderate  allowance  which  was  his 
lede  support.  It  is  even  said  that  the  future  Chancel- 
kir,  although  be  practised  a  laudable  economy,  was  ao- 
toaSy  reduoed  to  the  following  stratagem  to  procure  a 
horse  to  carry  him  round  the  circuit : — He  went  to  a 
horse-dealer,  and  said 'to  him  that  he  wished  to  purchase 
a  good  roadster — price  being  no  object  to  him — but  that 
he  most  have  a  iair  trial  of  the  animal's  paces  before  he 
concluded  the  bargain.  The  trial  being  conceded,  he  rode 
off  to  Winehester,  and  having  been  well  carried  all  the  way 
roaad,  but  still  without  any  professional  luck,  he  returned 
the  horse  to  his  owner,  saying,  that  *  the  animal,  notwith- 
standing some  good  points,  did  not  altogether  suit  him. ' 
At  lastk  finiuae  smiled  upon  him.  By  some  obanco,  he 
b«iatariefiat)M0Meefi4iA«ii<^'»KnT.  (Atf  JEktrl  q/ 


W%nch$lM$,  tried  before  Lord  Mansfield,  at  Guildhall 
The  leader  on  the  opposite  side  was  Sir  Fletcher  Norton, 
then  the  tyrant  of  the  bar,  who  began  by  treating  the 
unknown  junior  with  his  usual  arrogance.  This  Thurlow 
resented  with  great  spkit.  They  got  into  an  alteration, 
in  which  Thurlow  had  with  him  the  sympathies  of  the 
bar  and  the  bystanders;  and,  with  a  happy  mixture  of 
argument  and  sarcasm,  he  completely  put  down  his  an- 
tagonist. The  attorneys,  who  had  smarted  much  under 
Norton's  despotic  rule,  were  exceedingly  delighted,  and 
resolved  to  patronise  the  num  who  had  shown  so  much 
courage  and  capacity.  Briefs,  in  cases  of  a  peculiar 
character,  did  come  in,  and  he  was  now  knewn,  and  talked 
of  in  the  profession,  as  one  supposed  to  be  possessed  of 
great  resources,  and  likely,  one  day,  to  make  a  figure.'—* 
but,  StiU,  he  had  few  constant  clients,  and  little  regular 
business.  He  had  not  credit  for  possessing  much  tMhni« 
oal  knowle<^e  of  the  law;  and  he  did  not  always  exhibit 
that  subordination  which  the  leader  expects  in  a  junior 
counsel,  and  which,  indeed,  the  interest  of  the  client  de- 
mands. In  short,  he  disdained  to  '  play  second  fiddle'  to 
thoae  whom  he  eouoeived  inferior  penbrmers.'* 

The  Douglas  canse  was  at  this  period  agitating 
the  three  kingdoms  much  more  strongly  than 
the  Montpensier  marriage  stirs  our  times ;  and 
Thurlow,  by  a  cnrious,  if  true  incident,  was  re- 
tained for  the  appellant.  His  appearance  in  thli 
memorable  cause  greatly  increased  his  reputation 
and  business ;  and  whether  every  particular  of  the 
story  be  accurate  or  not,  it  at  least  iUustratcs  the 
manners  and  habits  of  the  lawyers  of  the  period ; 
not  but  that  a  young  barrister  may  yet  be  found 
at  his  club,  if  not  at  his  eofifee-house.  It  is  thos 
related :— - 

'*  According  to  legal  tradition,  soon  afler  the  decision 
of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland,  that  the  alleged  son 
of  Lady  Jane  Douglas  was  a  suppositious  child  purchased 
at  Paris,  the  question,  which  excited  great  interest  all  over 
Europe,  was  discussed  one  evening  at  Nando's  coffee- 
house —  from  its  excellent  punchy  and  the  ministrations 
of  a  younger  daughter  of  the  landlady — still  Thurlow's 
favourite  haunt.  At  this  time,  and,  indeed,  when  I  my- 
self first  began  the  study  of  the  law,  the  modem  club 
system  was  unknown,  and  (as  in  the  time  of  Swift  and 
Addison)  men  went  in  the  evenings  for  society  to  ooffe»> 
houses,  in  which  they  expected  to  encounter  a  particular 
set  of  acquaintance,  but  which  were  open  to  all  who 
chose  to  enter  and  offer  to  join  in  the  conversation,  at  the 
risk  of  meeting  with  cold  looks  and  mortifying  rebuffs. 
Thurlow,  like  his  contemporary.  Dr.  Johnson,  took  great 
pains  in  gkdiatorial  discussion,  knowing  that  he  excelled 
m  it,  and  he  was  pleased  and  excited  when  ho  found  a 
large  body  of  good  listeners.  On  the  evening  in  question, 
a  friend  of  his  at  the  English  bar  strongly  applauded  the 
judgment  against  the  supposed  heir  of  the  house  of 
Douglas.  For  this  reason,  probably,  Thurlow  took  the 
contrary  side.  Like  most  ether  lawyers,  he  had  read  the 
evidence  attentively ;  and  in  a  succinct  but  masterly  state- 
ment, he  gave  an  abstract  of  it  to  prove  that  the  claimant 
was  indeed  the  genuine  issue  of  Lady  Jane  and  her  hus- 
band— dexterously  repelling  the  objections  to  the  claim, 
and  contending  that  there  were  admitted  facts  which  were 
inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  the  child  being  the  son  of 
the  French  rope-dancer.  Having  finished  hu  srgument 
and  his  punch,  he  withdrew  to  his  chambers,  pleased  with 
the  victory  which  he  had  obtained  over  his  antagonist, 
who  was  no  match  for  him  in  dialectics,  and  who  had  ven- 
tured to  express  an  opinion  upon  the  question  without  hav- 
ing sufficiently  studied  it.  Thurlow,  afler  reading  a  little 
brief  for  a  motion  in  the  King's  Bench,  which  his  clerk 
had  received  in  his  absence,  went  to  bed,  thinking  no 
more  of  the  Douglas  cause,  and  ready,  according  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  talk,  to  support  the  spuriousness  of  the 
claimant  with  equal  zeal.  But  it  so  happened  that  two 
Scotch  law-agents,  who  had  come  up  from  Edinburgh  to 
enter  the  appeal,  having  heard  of  the  fame  of  Nando's, 
and  haTiug  been  told  tlutt  seme  of  tho  gr^al  toft^^n  of  thi 
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EngUdi  bar  were  to  bo  seen  thtr»,  bad  at  a  aida-taUo 
been  quiet  lUteDen  of  the  disputation,  and  were  amaxiogly 
itnick  with  the  knowledge  of  the  case  and  the  aeateocss 
which  Thurlow  had  exhibited.  The  moment  he  was 
ffone,  tbej  went  to  the  landlady  and  inqnired  whe  he  was  ? 
They  had  never  heard  his  name  before ;  but  finding  that 
he  waa  a  barrister*  thejr  resolred  to  retain  him  as  junior 
to  prepare  the  appellant's  ease,  and  to  prompt  those  who 
were  to  lead  it  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords.  A 
difficulty  had  occurred  about  the  preparation  of  the  case, 
for  there  was  a  wise  determination  that,  ftom.  the  magni- 
tude of  the  ataka,  the  nature  of  the  question,  and  the 
oonsideratiDn  that  it  was  to  be  decided  by  English  Law 
Lords,  the  plaidoyer  should  be  drawn  by  English  counsel, 
and  the  heads  of  the  bar  who  were  retained— from  their 
numerous  avocations — had  refused  to  submit  to  tiiis  pre- 
liminary drudgery. 

**  Necct  moning,  a  rataaer  in  <  Dougloi  r,  tia  Duk$ 
of  EawnUcn'  was  left  at  Thurlow' s  chambers,  with  an 
immense  pile  of  papers,  having  a  fee  indorsed  upon  them, 
ten  times  as  Lirge  as  ho  had  ever  before  received.  •  •  • 
While  so  employed,  ho  made  acquaintance  with  sevnral  of 
the  relations  and  connexions  of  the  Douglas  hauSij,  who 
took  the  deepest  interest  in  the  result ;  and,  amongst 
others,  with  the  old  Duchess  of  (^ueensbury,  the  well- 
known  friend  of  Gay,  Pope,  Swift,  and  the  other  wits  of 
the  reign  of  (^ueen  Anne.  When  she  had  got  over  the 
blontness  of  his  manners  (which  were  certainly  not  those 
of  the  visilU  eour),  she  was  mightily  taken  with  him,  and 
deolarod  that  since  the  banishmaat  of  Atterbury,  and  tho 
death  of  Bolingbroko,  she  had  met  with  no  EngUsbman 
whose  conversation  was  so  charming.  She  added  that, 
being  a  genuine  Tory,  she  had  considerable  infiuence 
with  Lord  Bute,  the  new  fi^Tonite,  and  even  with  the 
young  soveveign  himseli;  who  had  a  just  respect  for  here- 
ditaiy  right,  iamenting  the  fate  of  the  £unily  whom  his 
own  had  somewhat  ixv^^ularly  supplanted.  On  this  hint 
Thuriow  spoke,  and  with  the  boldness  that  belonged  to 
his  character,  said  that  *  a  silk  gown  would  be  very  ac- 
ceptable to  him.'  Her  Grace  was  as  much  surprised  as 
if  he  had  expressed  a  wish  to  wear  a  silk  petticoat— but 
upon  an  axplanation  that  the  wishad-£6r  &vour  was  the 
appointment  to  the  d^ity  of  king's  counsel,  in  the  gift 
of  the  Government,  she  promised  that  it  should  be  con- 
fanred  upon  him.    She  was  as  good  as  her  word." 

Chancellor  Northington  demmred,  but  the 
Duchess  obtained  tho  intervention  of  the  King, 
and  the  Chancellor's  doubtSy  mi  a  matter  of  ooorse, 
yanished. 

"  In  December,  1701,  Thurlow  boldly  doffed  his  stuff 
gown  for  the  sUk — ^renouncing  his  privilege  to  draw  law 
papers,  or  to  ap{)ear  as  junior  counsel  for  any  plaintiff. 
in  the  following  term,  he  was  elected  a  Bencher  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  but  it  was  some  time  doubtful  whether  he 
would  reap  any  other  fruits  from  his  new  rank.  Rival 
barristers  comp!ained  much,  that  in  the  seventh  year 
from  his  can,  bein^  known  for  nothing  except  his  im- 
pertinence to  Su*  Fletcher  Norton,  ho  should  bo  put  over 
the  heads  of  some  who  might  have  been  his  father  ;  while 
the  general  consolation  was,  '  that  tho  silk  gown  could  < 
never  answer  to  him,  and  that  he  had  cut  his  own  throat.' 
He  himself  had  no  misgiviDgs  ;  and  there  were  a  few  of 
more  discernment,  who  then  predicted  that  he  would 
eventually  rise  to  the  highest  office  in  his  profession. 

"  In  truth,  his  success  was  certain.  With  the  respect- 
able sharo  he  possessed  of  real  talents  and  of  valuable 
acquirements,  together  with  his  physical  advantages  of 
dark  complexion,  strongly-marked  features,  piercing  eyes, 
bushy  eye-brows,  and  sonorous  voice,  all  worked  to  the 
best  effisot  by  an  immcaaorable  share  of  HLf-wafdenct, 
•"--he  could  not  fail.  2%tt  laU  qwUity  was  the  efUe/ 
cause  of  his  greatness, ' ' 

Lord  Campbell  quotes  very  aptly  Lady  Mary 
Wortley'fl  well-known  estfanate  of  the  ralue  of 
unpudenee  in  tho  rapid  advancement  of  puhlio 
men.  It  is,  like  action  to  the  orator,  indispensable; 
and  witii  tliia  quafity,  not  of  the  pert  and  perking, 


hot  of  tiie  btriUI,  andaeioiis,  brMsen,  or  adamatttitts 
sort,  Thurlow  was  doubly  endowed.    Let  xa  see 

him.     He  lost  no  time  in  making  the  most  of 
his  silken  gown. 

"WhsnTkarioir  appeartd  h  eovtwilfa  iris «lk robe 
and  fall  botton  wig<~4ow«riaf  frowns  and  eoateaiptaoni 
smilss  Mooeuirt^f  passing  asrass  his  visage  as  ths  mrga- 
nents  or  the  judgment  proeeeded-^the  soliciton  coiid 
not  behold  him  without  some  tecnt  awe,  and  without  be- 
lieving thaS  he  was  possessed  of  some  mfstsrious  powart 
which  he  could  bring  into  activity  in  their  servioe.  Whea 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  openxqg  his  moutli^  be  spoke  in 
a  sort  of  oracular  or  judicial  tone,  as  if  he  had  an  un< 
doubted  right  to  pronounce  the  verdict  or  judgment  in 
&vour  of  }Sm  client.    He  appeared  to  think  that  his  oppo- 
Dsnt  was  guilty  of  great  presumption  in  controvMiiBg  say 
of  bis  positions,  ami  unless  his  cause  was  desperately  bad 
(when  he  would  spontaneously  give  it  up)  hs  tried  to  con- 
vey the  notion  that  the  Judges,  if  they  showed  any  dispo- 
sition to  decide  against  him,  were  chargeable  with  groas 
ignorance,  or  were  actuated  by  some  corrupt  native.   By 
such  aits  he  was  soon  in  iic8t*rate  business,  and  all  of  a 
suddeQ--from  extreme  poverty— 4n  the  receipt  of  a  very 
large  income.    •    •    •    Hitherto  ho  had  taken  little 
part  in  politics,  and  he  seemed  In  a  state  of  great  indiffe- 
rence between  the  two  parties,  associating  with  the  mem- 
bers of  both  indiscriminately— in  conversation,  sonetimei 
speaking  lor,  and  sometimies  against  the  taxing  of  tbs 
colonies,  and  sometimes  censuring,  and  sometimes  de- 
fending the  prosecution  of  Wilkes.     Now  beginning  to 
feel  the  stings  of  ambition,  and  resolved  upon  political 
advancement,  it  was  necessary  to  olisose  a  sMe." 

This  side  was  easily  chosen.  It  wair  tlifi  win- 
ning one,  and  quite  easily  made,  as  times  then 
went.  It  would  be  more  difficult  for  a  young  poli- 
tical adventurer,  or  trading  politician,  to  choose 
the  wise—that  is,  the  winning — side  now.  Thur- 
low was  elected  member  for  Yarmouth,  and  Lord 
Campbell  becomes  witty  on  the  bashful,  blushing 
modesty  of  his  maiden  speech.  Of  this  speech,  or 
of  all  his  speeches,  it  is  remarked,  ''he  never 
hesitated  to  resort  to  reasoning  wbich  he  must 
have  known  to  be  sophistieal;  or  to  make  a  con< 
venient  assertion  [i.e.,  tell  a  falsehood,  or  assume 
a  fact],  trusting  largely  to  tho  ignorance  of  his 
andience."  He  was  too  seldom  at  fanlt  in  this 
oonfidenee,  even  though  his  auditors  ware  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Dunning  resigned  at  this  period,  and  Thurlow 
was  made  Solicitor-Generid.  From  this  time 
forward,  and  indeed  throughout  his  whole  public 
career,  he  opposed  every  good  measure  or  princi- 
ple, and  defended  every  bad  one.  He  attacked 
tho  liberty  of  the  press — ^he  defended  slavery- 
he  denied  the  rights  of  juries  to  ooosider  the  ques- 
tion of  lib^  or  no  libeL  Of  his  speech  aa  this 
constitutional  point.  Lord  Campbell  remarks: — 

'  *  It  does  seem  astounding  to  us  that  such  a  speech  should 
be  delivered,  and  tolerated,  and  applauded  by  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Crown  after  the  Revolution,  and  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  ought  to  be  recorded 
as  showing  the  progress  of  public  opinion  and  the  im- 
provements of  the  constitution  in  recent  times.  •  •  * 
If  now  offered  by  a  law  officer  of  the  Crown  under  what 
is  called  a  Tory  or  Conservathre  Government,  it  would 
insure  his  being  disclaimed  by  his  leader  overnight,  and 
dismissed  from  his  offico  next  morning. 

But  Mr.  Solicitor  Thurlow  was  so  much  applauded  and 
encouraged  that  on  Sergeant  Glynn's  motion  aoon  after 
for  an  inquiry  into  the  administration  of  criminal  justice, 
he  considerably  exceeded  his  former  doings;  for  ho  not 
only  proposed  a  severe  censure  upon  the  mover,  but 
piafaily  intimated  an  cipimoDtiHt  trial  bf  jot/  sboiUd  be 
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iMkhtdlft  aHnnrof  BmI,  nd  thrt  fln  Hbttty  of  the 
pm*  ^hwUd  be  ia  the  ezokutve  guardiaothip  of  a  Judge 
appointed  by  the  Crown.  •  •  •  'None  but  aJud^ 
[be  said]  wbo  kas  from  bis  in&ncy  been  accustomed  to 
determine  intrieate  eases  is  equal  to  such  a  difBcoIt  task. 
if  mm  mftn  nopaa^ike  jwf'nig/kiemdyemligkUmed  to 
tmraud  $koae  hmoUpptinU,  ftt  there mnotia  cm ineu" 
peraUa  ckjedtimi,  in  itefe  Hheh  their  paeeiatu  are 
/ftquemUijf  «»  much  emgetged,  thai  ihe^  tnag  he  jutthi 
etmaiderediiBvariieetmtMittedagetuul  the  Crown.  No 
jmatUm  eon  ikartfeire  he  empeetei  /rem  them  in  theee 
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Thie  -relcomo  doctrine,  this  *' tirade  against 
trial  hj  jorj^^'  preyed  so  acceptable  at  court, 
that  in  »  sionth  the  eloquence  of  Thurlow  was 
rewairded  by  the  offioe  of  Attoraey-OeneraL  His 
intense  hatred  of  the  Americans,  **  the  rebels," 
iras  probably  sincere,  and  must  have  been  pecu- 
liarly Acceptable  to  his  royal  xnaater,  with  whom 
he  becaaie  a  great  £aTOuxite.  Every  question 
that  eam«  mider  diaeussion  was  treated  by  him 
in  the  same  spirit  He  fhriously  abused  the 
booksellers,  when  an  abortive  attempt  was  made 
to  extend  copyright  beyond  the  short  period  of 
fourteen  years.  In  the  American  rapture,  of  all 
the  orators  on  the  government  side,  Thurlow  was 
ever  the  most  fierce  and  exasperating.  With 
him,  it  was  war  to  the  knife ;  and  his  violence 
might  of  itself  have  out  off  all  hope  of  oonoilia- 
tion,  Prpbably  for  the  sake  of  contradiction,  he 
was  disposed  at  this  period  not  to  crush  an  at- 
tempt to  grant  one  snuill  measure  of  relief  to  the 
Catholics. 

One  cannot  help  enjoying  the  ridicule  which 
the  Attomey-Creneral  drew  upon  himself,  on  one 
occasion,  and  which  his  extreme  arrogance  made 
doubly  delightful  and  amusing  to  those  who 
feared  w&ile  they  hated  him.  In  the  parliamen- 
tary session  of  1777 — 

"  Ifr.  Fox  having  moved  that  there  be  laid  be&re  the 
Ilonac  certain  papers,  relating  to  what  had  been  done 
under  the  Act  ror  cutting  off  the  trade  of  the  American 
Colonies,  Thurlow  rose  and  inveighed  most  bitterly 
a^painat  the  metien,  asserting  that  it  oould  only  proceed 
iiesn  a  dasire  to  eoimtcaance  the  "rebels,"  and  contend* 
log  that  it  could  not  be  granted  with  any  regard  to  the 
dignity  of  the  Crown  or  the  safety  of  the  State.  While 
he  was  still  on  his  legs,  proceeding  in  this  strain,  news 
vns  brought  that  in  the  other  House  the  very  same  mo- 
tion hanng  been  made  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  the  Go- 
Tenuaoni  bad  acceded  to  it^  and  it  had  been  carried  una- 
aiixMHialy.  The  fact  was  soon  known  by  all  present ;  and 
Lord  Xorth,  after  showing  some  momentary  symptoms  of 
being  disconcerted,  joined  in  the  titter.  Thurlow  paus- 
ing, the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  whispered  in  his  oar 
tka  InCelligMoef  of  what  hod  happened  "elsewhere,"  and 
the  sapprassed  mirtk  broke  out  into  a  universal  peal  of 
laughter — from  the  phenomenon  that,  once  in  his  life,  Thur- 
low appeared  to  be  abashed.  It  was  bat  for  an  instant. 
Quickly  recovering  himself,  and  looking  sternly  round  at 
the  Treasury  Bcoieh,  he  exdauned,  *  1  quit  the  defence 
of  administRUion.  Let  ministers  do  as  they  please  in  this 
tf  tpj  glher  House.  As  a  member  of  Poriianicnt,  I 
QcTer  will  give  my  vote  for  making  public  what,  accord- 
ing to  all  the  rules  of  policy,  propriety,  and  decency, 
ought  to  be  kept  secret. — *  Jffowever,*  says  the  Parliar 
meotary  History,  '  Viie  did  not  eliile  the  ^"^K  which 
€09itifmed/Qr  eome  time,*  Lord  North  was  frightened, 
and  standing  more  in  awe  of  his  Attorney-General  than 
of  Ids  eolfsagues  In  the  other  House,  he  thought  It  best 
tfUt  to  oMOse  the  motion,  and  it  was  rejected  by  a  majo- 
rity of  178  to  «0/» 

Lithe  Bou9  of  Commo&By  he  had  been  baffled 


in  an  attempt  to  bring  Home  Tooke  to  the  bar 
for  a  libel  on  Parliament ;  but  as  Attorney- Gene- 
ral he  obtained  a  verdict  against  "Parson  Home,** 
and  pressed  that  the  libeller  should  be  set  in  the 
pillory.  JBiven  the  High- Tory  Johnson,  on  this 
occasion,  said — **  I  hope  they  did  not  set  the  dog 
in  the  pillory.  He  had  too  much  literature  for 
that."  But  Tooke  and  Thurlow  were,  in  some 
respects,  not  nncongenial  minds;  and  at  the 
close  of  their  lives  ihej  became  a  sort  of  friends 
— ^the  ex-Chancellor  visiting  the  ex-libeller  at 
Wimbledon. 

Thurlow  had  now  fairly  earned  the  Great  Seal 
of  his  royal  master ;  and  in  the  following  year  he 
obtained  it.  There  was  no  doubt  as  to  who 
would  be  Lord  Bathurst's  snceessor.  Lord  Camp* 
beU,  we  think,  estimates  him  as  a  judge,  an  ora- 
tor, and  a  statesman,  with  perfect  justice,  when 
he  remarks :-~ 

'*  The  new  Chancellor  did  not  disappoint  public  expee^ 
tation,  and  as  long  as  he  enjoyed  the  prestige  of  offioe, 
he  contrived  to  persuade  mankind  that  he  was  a  great 
judge,  a  great  orator,  and  a  great  statesman — although  I 
am  viSnXA  that  in  all  these  capacities  he  was  considerably 
overrated,  and  that  he  owcwl  his  temporary  reputation 
very  muoh  to  his  high  pretensions  and  his  awe-inspfaring 
manners." 

As  an  eqnity  judge,  he  is  considered  inferior  to 
many  of  his  predeeeftKNTs ;  and, 

*'  Engrossed  by  polities,  and  spending  a  hMrge  portion  of 
his  time  in  convivial  society,  or  in  idle  gossip  w£th  his  old 
coffee-house  friends,  he  was  contented  if  he  oould  only  get 
through  the  business  of  his  court  without  oomplaints  being 
made  against  him  by  the  suitors,  or  any  very  loud  mur- 
murs from  the  public.  Permanent  fiune  he  disregarded 
or  despised.  He  was  above  all  taint  or  luspieion  of  cor- 
ruption, and  in  his  general  rudeness  he  was  very  imper- 
tisd;  but  he  was  not  patient  and  pains-taking;  he  some- 
times  dealt  recklessly  with  the  rights  which  he  had  to 
determine,  and  he  did  little  in  settling  controverted  ques- 
tions, or  establishing  general  principles.  Having  been  at 
the  head  of  the  law  of  this  country  for  near  thirteen  years, 
he  never  issued  an  order  to  correct  any  of  the  abuses  of 
his  own  court,  and  he  never  brought  forward  in  parliament 
any  measure  to  improve  the  administration  of  justice. 

"  He  is  said  te  have  called  in  Hargrave,  the  very 
learned  editor  of  Coke  upon  Littleton,  to  assist  him  in 
preparing  his  judgments,  and  some  of  them  show  labour 
and  research ;  but  he  generally  seems  to  have  decided  off- 
hand without  very  great  anxiety  about  former  authorities. 

**  Frequently  he  employed  l^fr.  Justice  Buller,  a  very 
acute  special  pleader,  and  nxH  prius  lawyer,  to  sit  for 
him  in  the  Court  of  Chaucery.  On  rcsundng  his  seat,  he 
would  highly  eulogise  the  decisions  of  *  one  whom  he,  in 
common  with  all  the  world,  felt  bound  to  respect  and  ad- 
mire.' But  being  privately  asked  'how  Builcr  had  ac- 
quired his  knowledge  of  Equity  ?  *  *  Equity,'  said  he, 
'  he  knows  no  mere  of  it  tlum  a  horse|;  but  he  disposes 
somehow  of  the  coses,  and  I  seldom  hear  more  of  them. ' 

*'  So  fiercely  did  he  spring  on  a  luckless  counsel  or 
solicitor,  that  he  generally  went  by  the  name  of  tho 
'  Tigor,'  and  sometimes  they  would,  out  of  compliment, 
call  him  the  '  Lion;'  adding  that  Hargrave  was  his  '  pro- 
vider/ " 

Lord  Campbell  enters  professionally  into  the 
more  remarkable  of  the  judgments  pronounced 
by  Thurlow  ;  and  some  of  them  appear  wise  and 
sound.  Fairly  in  the  House  of  Peers,  he  seems 
to  have  become  more  violent  and  more  arrogant 
than  ever,  and  more  furious  against  the  Amerir 
cans.  His  manners,  if  not  his  principles,  made 
him  speedily  unpopular  in  the  House  of  Peers ; 
but  an  ill-managed  effort  to  shake  off  his  yoke^ 
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attempted,  in  the  most  paltry  spirit  of  aristo- 
cracy, by  tho  Duke  of  Richmond,  only  gave 
this  indomitable  spirit  opportunity  of  establish- 
ing his  despotism  in  the  Upper  House  more  firmly. 
It  must  have  been  terror  rather  than  love 
which  induced  the  Rockingham  Administration 
to  submit  to  Thurlow  remaining  in  office  when 
Lord  North  fell.  But  through  him  they  might 
imagine  that  they  had  a  firmer  hold  of  the 
oourt;  while  he  appears  to  have  determined 
beforehand  thatrthe  Cabinet  should,  in  all  things, 
submit  to  his  pleasure.  He  went  into  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  destroying  it.  When  the 
Rockingham  ministry  fell,  both  Thurlow  and  his 
royal  master  would,  of  course,  have  wished  the 
Oreat  Seal  still  to  remain  in  the  possession  of  this 
"king's friend;"  and  Mr.  Fox,  not  warned  by  expe- 
rience, was,  it  is  now  understood,  willing  to  accept 
office  with  this  dangerous  colleague ;  but  Thurlow 
saw  his  way.  Ho  had  connected  himself  with  young 
William  Pitt,  and,  it  is  said,  declined  to  act  with  Fox. 
The  story  is,  however,  not  very  clear,  either  in  the 
Whig  or  the  Tory  edition  of  it ;  though  Whig 
writers  deny  that  Fox  would  have  held  office  with 
Thnrlow.  It  is  certain  that  he  ought  not ;  that 
the  Great  Seal  was  put  in  commission  ;  and  that 
Thurlow  set  himself,  with  all  his  might,  to  over- 
throw the  Coalition  Government,  and  was  the 
regular  leader  of  the  Opposition  until  the  Fox 
and  North  ministry  was  dissolved,  and  Pitt  came 
into  office.  About  this  time,  "tho  bauble," 
coveted  by  so  many  great  lawyers,  chanced  to 
be  stolen ;  and  the  Whigs  were  accused  of  the 
sacrilegious  felony,  as  it  was  fancied  no  public 
business  could  be  transacted  without  the  mystical 
agency  of  the  Great  Seal.  Another  seal  was 
made,  and  Thurlow  clutched  and  held  it,  till  out- 
witted by  his  own  double-dealing  and  intriguing 
between  his  "  old  master,"  and  the  "  rising  sun" 
of  Carlton  House,  during  the  first  illness  of  the 
king,  when  the  "  Prince's  friends  "  were  likely  to 
come  into  power,  and  Pitt  to  go  down.  Lord 
Campbell,  however,  thinks  that  he  is  charged  by 
the  Whigs  with  rather  more  craft  and  duplicity 
than  he  actually  practised.  There  is,  however, 
no  doubt  that,  possessing  the  confidence  of  the 
Queen  and  Pitt,  he  was  at  this  time  frequently 
closeted  with  the  Prince,  when  the  leaders  of  all 
parties  repaired  toWindsor  Castle  to  examine  into 
the  state  of  the  King's  health,  and  hold  councils, 
and  circumvent  each  other.  Mr.  Pitt  was  at  first 
duped,  it  is  said ;  but  the  following  theatrical  in- 
cident stripped  Thurlow  of  his  mask  :— - 

"  The  exact  ciroumstonoes  of  the  discovery  are  vari- 
ously relatedi  although  all  accounts  agree  iu  stating  that 
it  took  place  at  a  meeting  of  the  Ministers  in  Windsor 
Castle,  and  that  it  arose  frem  a  mistake  that  the  Chan- 
cellor made  respecting  his  hat.  Some  say  that  he  entered 
the  room,  having  under  his  arm  the  Prince's  hat,  which 
be  had  in  the  hurry  earned  off  firom  the  Prince's  closet 
instead  of  lus  own ;  others,  tiiat  he  walked  into  the  room 
without  a  hat,  and  that  soon  alter  one  of  the  Prince's 
pages  brought  him  his  own  hat,  saying  that  his  Lordship 
bad  left  it  behind  when  he  took  leave  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness ;  and  others,  that  entering  without  his  hat,  and  being 
reminded  of  it,  he  immediately  said,  he  supposed  he  must 
have  left  it  in  another  part  of  the  castle,  where  he  had 
been  paying  a  visit ;  whereupon  the  looks  of  those  present 
immediately  madQ  him  consoloua  of  the  disclosure  he  had 


made.  But  I  have  received  the  following  aeoount  of  the 
discovery  from  a  quarter  entitled  to  the  most  implicit 
credit : — '  When  a  Council  was  to  be  held  at  Windsor  to 
determine  the  course  which  Ministers  should  pursue, 
Thurlow  had  been  there  some  time  before  any  of  his  col- 
leagues arrived.  He  was  to  be  brought  back  to  Lendos 
by  one  of  them,  and  the  moment  ef  departure  betng  como, 
the  Chanoellor's  hat  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  IfWr  a 
fruitless  search  in  the  apartment  where  the  Council  had 
been  held,  a  page  came  with  the  hat  in  his  band,  laying 
aloud,  and  with  great  naUiveU,  '*  My  Lord«  I  found  it  in 
the  closet  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  [ " 
The  other  Ministers  were  still  in  the  IIaU»  and  Thuriow's 
oonf\ision  corroborated  the  inference  which  they  drew.' "      i 

Between  the  King  and  the  Prince,  Thurlow 
was  BtiU  sadly  perplexed.    Dr.  Willis  said  the 
King  would  get  better  ;  but  was  this  certain,  and 
might  not  the  Prince  be  Hegent;   and  was  it 
not,  therefore,  most  politic  like,  with  the  Whigs, 
to  support  his  pretensions  ?     Trying  to  keep  fair 
with  both  parties,  and  not  to  commit  himself  to 
either,  Thurlow  was  suspected  by  both ;  but  in 
the  meanwhile  the   Eang  certainly  got  better 
every  day,  and  the  Chancellor  became  as  affec- 
tionate, devoted,  loyal,  and  lachrymose,  as  ever 
was  John,  Lord  Eldon,  and  much  more  hypocriti- 
cal ;  as  this  piece  of  humbug  piust  have  cost  him 
a  greater  effort  than  such  scenes  did  his  pathetic 
successor : — 

**  The  next  time  the  subject  was  brought  forward  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  Duke  of  York  having  made  a 
very  sensible  speech,  renouncing,  in  the  name  of  his  bro- 
ther, any  cUim  not  derived  Grtm  tho  wUl  of  the  people, 
and  lamenting  the  dreadful  calamity  which  had  fallen 
upon  the  royaJ  family,  and  upon  the  nation — ^the  Lord 
Chancellor  left  the  woolsack,  seemingly  in  a  state  of 
great  emotion,  and  delivered  a  most  pathetic  address  to 
the  House.    His  voice,  broken  at  first,  recovered  its 
clearness ;  but  tUs  was  from  the  relief  afforded  to  him  by 
a  flood  of  tears.     He  declared  his  fixed  and  vnalterablo 
resolution  to  stand  by  a  Sovereign  who,  through  a  reign 
of  twenty-seven  years,  had  proved  his  sacred  regard  to 
the  principles  which  seated  his  family  on  tho  British 
throne.     He  at  last  worked  himself  up  to  this  celebrated 
climax : — '  A  noble  Viscount  (Stormont)  has,  in  an  elo- 
quent and  energetic  manner,  expressed  his  feelings  on  tho 
present  melancholy  situation  of  his  Majesty — ^feelings  ren- 
dered more  poignant  from  the  noble  ViKount^s  having 
been  in  habits  of  personally  receiving  marks  of  indulgence 
and  kindness  from  his  suffering  Sovereign.      My  own 
sorrow,  my  Lords,  is  aggravated  by  the  same  cause.    My 
debt  of  gratitude  is,  indeed,  ample  for  the  many  favours 
which  lutvo  been  graciously  conferred  upon  me  by  bis 
Majesty;  and  when  I  foboet  ht  Sovxbeion,  mat  mt  God 
roBGET  me!'  " 

Lord  Campbell  does  not  fisrget  to  add  the 
sharp,  certainly  coarse,  but  perhaps  not  unjust, 
retort  of  Wilkes,  who  was  at  the  time  seated  on 
the  steps  of  the  throne,  and  which,  though  neces- 
sarily spoken  aside,  immediately  got  into  cnrrency 
in  political  circles,  and  has  been  often  quoted 
since. 

After  this,  Thurlow's  path  became  more  clear ;  and 
when  the  Commons  sent  up  the  Regency  Bill,  he 
concluded  his  eloquent  appeal  by  exclaiming— « 

"  '  Is  there  a  man  who  hears  roe — who  possesses  the 
sensibility  oommon  to  every  human  breast,  who  does  not 
sympathise  with  her  Majesty?'  [Hero  he  began  to  be 
much  affbcted.]  '  I  protest  to  God  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  a  noble  Lord  in  the  House  who  wishes  to  reduce  to  such 
a  forlorn  condition  a  King  labouring  under  a  misfortune, 
equal  to  any  misfortune  that  ev^r  happened  since  mis- 
fortune was  known  in  the  world.  To  hesitate  about 
giving  the  household  to  the  Queen,  would  show  a  total 
extiDOtion  of  pity  for  tint  royal  iuffBrer«  whoee  ealamity 
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niielMlua  to  the  most  imluQited  cprnpaasioo,  nnd  eveo 
ui  iuereued  respect : 

**  Deserted  in  his  utmost  need 
Bj  those  his  fbrmer  bounty  ted.** '  ** 

Hers  the  ontor  burst  into  team,  and  he  resumed  his  seat 
«B  the  wooloaek  as  if  still  unable  to  give  vent  by  language 
to  ha  teodemess. 

'*  These  ezhibitians  were  probably  pretty  justly  appre- 
ciated in  the  House  of  Lords  where  the  actor  was  known, 
aad  they  must  have  caused  a  little  internal  tittering, 
althoogb  no  noble  Lord  would  Tenture  openly  to  treat 
them  with  ridicule.  But  they  made  a  prodigious  impres- 
sion on  the  public." 

But  the  King  was  now  pitied,  and  therefore 
popular  with  ihe  nation ;  and  his  faithfid  Chan- 
ctrllor,  the  Kent  to  poor,  old,  mad  Lear,  shared  in 
a  popalarit7  new  to  both  of  them.  But  what 
those  at  hand  had  all  along  clearly  seen  gradually 
became  apparent  to  the  public,  though  the  eyes 
of  the  King  were  among  the  last  opened  to  the 
deeeitlolness  of  his  conscience-keeper.  Pitt  now 
both  distrusted  and  disliked  Thurlow  as  much  as 
he  afterwards  did  Lord  Eldon,  There  was  secret 
diioontenty  if  not  open  disunion,  in  the  cabinet ; 
and  Thurlow  finally  fell,  though  more  through 
his  own  ungoremahle  temper  than  any  other  cause. 
To  the  last  he  yiolentlj  opposed  every  measure 
that  savoured  of  improvement  or  liberality ;  and 
denounced  the  Jacobins  of  France  as  furiously  as 
he  had  done  the  rebels  of  America ;  and  finally, 
the  King  himself^  when  his  Majesty  had,  at  last, 
yielded  to  his  dismissaL 

"  'ffh  Majesty  had  no  longer  any  occasion  for  his 
areices.*  We  are  not  informed  of  the  channel  through 
vhieh  the  dismissal  was  announced  to  the  Chancellor,  but 
the  act  was  a  drcadfol  surprise  to  hhn,  and  the  manner  of 
:«  deeply  wounded  his  pride.  <  I  hare  no  doubt,'  writes 
tbe  same  person  to  whom  Lord  North  had  uttered  his 
propfaeey,  'that  Uiis  conduct  of  the  King  was  wholly 
saexpected  by  Lord  Thurlow:  it  mortified  him  most 
sererely.  I  recollect  his  saying  to  me,  *'  No  man  has  a 
right  to  treat  another  in  the  way  in  which  the  King  has 
Heated  nie :  we  cannot  meet  again  in  the  same  room." 


t*  * 


**  Seeing  his  late  inevitable,  instead  of  quietly  submit- 
ting to  it,  he  complained  loudly  of  the  ingratitude  and 
fiuchlessness  of  Princes." 

His  last  efforts  as  Chancellor  were  directed 
against  the  rights  of  juries  in  cases  of  libel ;  and, 
i^ieo  defeated,  he  erected,  in  a  strong  protest,  a 
moaoment  to  his  own  illiberality  and  obstinacy. 
Ills  parting  advice  to  Sir  John  Scott,  by  this  time 
made  Attorney- General,  is  full  of  character. 

"'Stkk  by  Pitt,'  said  the  retiring  Chancellor:  'he 
bai  tripped  up  my  heels,  and  I  would  have  tripped  up  his 
if  I  eoidd.  I  confess  I  noTer  thought  the  King  would  hare 
ported  with  me  so  easily.  My  course  is  run ;  and  for  the 
fotars  I  shall  reooain  neutral.  But  you  must  on  no  ac- 
cooat  resign :  I  will  not  listen  for  a  moment  to  such  an 
iiiea.  We  should  be  looked  on  as  a  couple  of  fools  I  Your 
protnetioD  is  certain,  and  it  should  not  be  baulked  by  any 
Keeh  whunsical  proceeding.*  "  •  ♦      '      • 

"  When  he  again  entered  the  House  of  Lords,  he  was 

Ijkc  a  deihrooed  sovereign,  and  he  could  not  bear  his 

'^"'miwhH  eonsequence.    Seen  without  his  robes,  without 

Ixh  pest  wig,  sttting  obscurely  on  a  back  bench  instead  of 

^vvaoig  over  the  assMnbly  from  the  woolsack — the  Peers 

vete  it^fiBtthed  to  discover  that  he  was  an  ordinary  mortal, 

and  «8e  indin^  to  rerenge  themselves  for  his  former 

arra^afifie  by  treating  him  with  neglect.     Finding  his 

^tend  position  so  painful,  he  rarely  took  any  part  in  tbe 

besDtssof  tbe  House,' and  he  might  ahubst  be  considered 

SI  haviBg  letirad  from  puhlie  life«" 

•  •  •  • 


**  When  he  showed  hhnself  in  the  House,  he  was  ob- 
served to  look  sulky  and  discontented.  He  was  even  at 
a  loss  where  to  seat  himself,  for  he  hated  equally  the 
government  and  the  opposition,  and  there  was  no  pre- 
cedent fbr  an  ex-Chanoellor  placing  himself  on  a  cross 
bench.  He  took  no  part  in  the  important  debates  which 
arose  on  the  French  revolution,  or  on  the  origin  of  the 
war  with  the  French  Republic." 

In  a  few  years,  by  gradual  and  natural  process, 
Thurlow,  out  of  office,  became  libercd  ;  a  friend  ''of 
the  Prince,"  and  at  last  a  patriot,  warmly  opposing 
the  Treason  and  Sedition  Bills  which  followed  hard 
on  the  abortive  State  Trials,  when  Hardy,  Home 
Tooko,  and  the  other  victims,  for  whose  blood  the 
Government  seemed  to  thirst,  were  triumphantly 
acquitted,  and  constitutional  principles  saved 
from  the  most  daring  outrage  on  civil  liberty  that 
had  been  attempted  since  the  Kevolution.  Nay, 
Thurlow  went  farther:  he  became  a  parliamentary 
reformer.  **  Was  it  fitting,'*  he  asked  in  the 
House  of  Feers»  '*  that — > 

'*  A  man  should  be  subject  to  such  penalties  for  saying 
it  was  an  abuse  that  twenty  acres  of  land  below  Old  Sarum 
Uill,  without  any  uihabitants,  should  send  two  represen- 
tatives to  parliament  t" 

Lord  Campbell  oites  sueh  eontemporary  me- 
moirs and  publications  as  throw  light  upon  the 
last  years  of  his  hero's  life,  and  his  personal  habits 
and  tastes;  but  they  are  not  of  great  interest; 
except,  perhaps,  his  intercourse  with  Home 
Tooko  I — 

"  His  next  effort  was  in  favour  of  an  old  enemy  whom, 
when  Attorney-General,  he  had  prosecuted  and  sent  to 
gaol,  and  struggled  to  place  in  the  pillory ;  but  with  whom 
be  was  now  living  on  terms  of  great  personal  intimacy. 

"  The  following  extract  from  tbe  diary  of  a  distinguished 
political  character,  some  years  deceased,  gives  an  inte- 
resting account  of  their  first  meeting  after  the  convioted 
parson  had  been  marohed  off  to  Newgate  :— 

*'  *Lady  Oxford,  who  then  (1801)  had  a  house  at 
Ealing,  had  by  Lord  Thurlow's  desire  (X  believe),  but  at 
all  events  with  his  acquiescence,  invited  Homo  Tooke  to 
dinner  to  meet  him — Lord  Thurlow  never  having  seen 
him  since  he  had  prosecuted  him,  when  Attorney-General, 
for  a  Ubel  in  1778,  and  when  the  greatest  bitterness  was 
shown  on  both  sidesr^so  that  this  dinner  was  ameetui)^  of 
great  curiosity  to  us  who  were  invited  to  it.  Sheridan 
and  Mrs.  Sheridan  were  there,  the  late  Lord  Camelford, 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Charles  Warren,  with  several  others, 
and  myself. — ^Tooke  evidently  came  forward  for  a  dispUy, 
and  as  I  had  met  him  repeatedly,  and  considered  his 
powers  of  conversation  as  surpassing  those  of  any  person 
I  had  ever  seen  (in  poiut  of  skill  and  dexterity,  and  if  at 
all  necessary  in  lying)^  so  I  took  for  granted  old  grumbling 
Thurlow  would  be  obliged  to  lower  his  top-sail  to  him-— 
but  it  seemed  as  if  the  very  look  and  voice  of  Thurlow 
scared  him  out  of  his  senses  from  the  first  moment-Hind 
certainly  nothing  could  be  much  more  formidably.  So 
Tooke  tried  to  recruit  himself  by  wine,  and,  though  not 
generally  a  drinker,  was  very  drunk ;  but  all  would  not 
do ;  he  was  perpetually  trying  to  distinguish  himself,  and 
Thurlow  as  constantly  laughing  at  him.' " 

Thurlow  saw  his  reputation,  like  his  power, 
pass  before  his  mortal  course  was  run. 

The  Keeper  of  the  King's  conscience  was  never 
married,  but  he  lived  openly  with  a  mistress  (Mrs. 
Hervey),  and  their  children  were,  without  any 
disguise  about  the  matter,  brought  out  into  so- 
ciety as  if  they  had  been  legitimate  children ;  and, 
at  least,  while  their  father  held  the  Great  Seal, 
were  as  inch  well  received.  But,  in  spite  of  aH 
thift~- 
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"  He  was  ft  prime  fftvourite*  not  only  with  George  lU. 
but  with  QuMB  Charlotte*  both  auppoeed  to  be  very  strict 
in  their  notions  of  chastity ;  and  his  house  was  not  only 
frequented  by  his  brother  the  Bishop,  but  by  eoclesiastics 
of  all  degrees— who  celebrated  the  orthodoxy  of  the  head 
of  tbe  law — ^htt  love  of  the  eitnbliBhed  churoh*4U)d  his 
hatred  of  diaseiiters," 

This,  no  doubt,  corered  a  xnultitudo  of  sins.  It 
19  to  his  credit  that  he  took  pains  to  odncato  his 
ofifvpring  for  tho  society  into  which  he  obtruded 
them.  For  tho  rest,  Lord  Campbell  hopes  that 
his  end  was  a  good  ono,  though  he  can  give  no 
particulars  of  it;  and  thus  ho  moralises  at  the 
death-bed  of  the  Ex- Chancellor: — 

**  I  trust  that,  conscious  of  the  approaching  change, 
having  sincerely  repented  of  his  violence  of  temper,  of 
the  etmrs  into  whieh  he  had  been  led  by  worldly  ambi- 
tion, and  of  the  inegularities  of  his  private  IMb,  he  had 
seen  the  worthlessncss  of  the  objects  by  which  he  had  been 
allured ;  that  having  gained  the  frame  of  mind  which  his 
awful  situation  required,  he  received  the  consolations  of 
religion  ;  and  that,  m  charity  with  mankind,  he  tenderly 
bade  a  long  and  last  adieu  to  the  relattmis  and  friends  who 
surroundsd  him.  He  ezpured  on  the  12th  of  September, 
1806,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  ag^.*' 

Lord  Ownpbell  wishei,  at  in  otber  instancM, 
that  Thurlov,  in  old  age,  had  written  the  fawfeory 


of  his  own  tbnes.  Hii  opinion  of  his  contem- 
poraries, of  his  brother  Peers,  and  those  Bishops 
and  Ecclesiastics  who  paid  court  to  Mrs.  Henrey, 
to  gain  the  favour  of  her  **  protection,''  would 
certainly  have  been  edifying,  as  weU  as  rich  and 
rare;  and  not  less  so  his  *'  oonfessions''  connected 
with  the  Court  and  Carlton  House,  and  the  in- 
trigues at  the  period  of  the  attempted  Regency, 
most  inetructivo  to  fledgling  statesmen,  and  party- 
men  still  unskilled  in  the  intricacies  of  domestic 
or  back-stairs  diplomacy. 

From  the  freedom  and  good  spirit  with  whieh 
Lord  Campbell  has  spoken  of  the  Tory  Chancel- 
lors of  past  periods,  we  antaeipate  that  he  win 
come  out  with  becoming  vigour  in  commenting 
on  the  dark  period,  the  *•  Reign  of  Terror,"  whieh 
followed  the  dismissal  of  Thurlow,  and  eontinued, 
with  litUe  abatement,  until  the  death  of  Lord 
Castlereagh.  As  he  approaches  contemporary 
times,  we  may  also  look  forward  to  a  richer  accu- 
mulation of  characteristic  anecdote,  and  personal 
reeoUection,  to  enliven  and  diversify  graver  dis- 
cusmons,  and  rovive  the  vital  interest  which  per- 
vaded the  nobler  records  and  niere  pietnxesqpse 
times  of  Wolsey,  More,  Baeoiii  and  Clarendon. 
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(Continued  from  foge  23.^ 


MELANCHTHON  AND  CALVIN. 


Of  Mr.  Lander's  notions  in  religion  it  would  be 
useless,  and  without  polemic  arguments  it  would  be 
arrogant,  to  say  that  they  are  false.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  they  are  degrading.  In  the  dialogue  be- 
tween Melanchthon  and  Calvin,  it  is  clear  that  the 
former  represents  Mr.  L,  himself,  and  is  not  at 
all  the  Mdanohthon  whom  we  may  gather  fh>m 
his  writings.  Mr.  Lander  has  heard  that  he  was 
gentle  and  timid  in  action  ;  and  he  exhibits  him 
as  a  mere  development  of  that  key-note  ;  as  a 
compramifler  of  all  that  is  severe  in  doctrine ; 
and  aa  an  efieminate  picker  and  chooser  in  morals. 
€h>d,  in  Ms  conception  of  him,  is  not  a  father  so 
much  as  a  benign,  but  somewhat  weak,  old 
grandfather;  and  we,  his  grandchildren,  being 
now  and  then  rather  naughty,  are  to  be  tickled 
with  a  rod  made  of  feathers,  but  upon  the  whole, 
may  rely  upon  an  eternity  of  sugar-plums.  For 
instance,  take  the  puny  idea  ascribed  to  Me- 
lanchthon upon  Idolatry  ;  and  consider  for  one 
moment  how  little  it  corresponds  to  the  vast  ma- 
chinery reared  up  by  God  himself  against  this 
secret  poison  and  dreadful  temptation  of  human 
nature.  Melanchthon  cannot  mean  to  question 
the  truth  <Mr  the  importance  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  and  yet,  if  hia  view  of  idolatry  (as  reported 
by  L.)  be  sound,  the  Bible  must  have  been  at  the 
root  of  the  worst  mischief  ever  yet  produced  by 
idolatry.  He  begins  by  describing  idolatry  as 
''  Jewish ;"  insinuating  that  it  was  an  irregu- 


larity chiefly  besetting  the  Jews.    But  how  per- 
verse a  fancy!     In   the  Jews,  idolatry  was  a 
disease ;  in  Pagan  nations,  it  was  tho  normal 
state.     In  a  nation  (if  any  such  nation   could 
exist)  of  cretins  or  of  lepers,  nobody  would  talk  of 
cretinism  or  leprosy  as  of  any  morbid  affection  ; 
that  would  be  the  regular  and  natural  condition 
of  man.    But  where  either  was  spoken  of  with 
horror  as  a  ruinous  taint  in  human  flesh,  it  would 
arguo,  that  naturally  (and,  perhaps,  by  a  large 
majority)  the  people  were  uninfected.     Amongst 
Pagans,  nobody  talked  of  idolatry — no  sqch  idea 
existed — because  that  was  the  regular  form  of 
religious  worship.     To  be  named  at  all,  idolatry 
must  be  viewed  as  standing  in  opposition  to  some 
higher  worship  that  is  not  idolatry.     But,  next, 
as  we  are  all  agreed  that  in  idolatry  thero  is 
something  evil,  and  differ  only  as  to  the  propriety 
of  considering  it  a  Jewish  evil — in  what  does 
this  evil  lie  ?    It  lies,  according  to  the  profound 
Landorian  Melanchthon,  in  this — that  different 
idolaters  figure  the  Deity  under  different  forms : 
if  they  could  all  agree  upon  one  and  the  same 
mode  of  figuring  tho  invisible  Being,  there  need 
be  no  quarrelling  ;  and  in  this  case,  conseqncxitly, 
there  would  be  no  harm  in  idolatry — ^none  ^rhat- 
ever.     But,  unhappily,  it  seems  each  nation,  or 
sometimes  section  of  a  nation,  has  a  different 
fancy :   they  get  to  disputing ;   and  from  that 
they  get  to  boxing,  in  which,  it  is  argued,  lios 
the  true  evil  of  idolatry.     It  is  an  eMra  cause  of 
I  broken  heads.     One  tribe  of  men  represent   tho 
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Beity  M  »  beaoitiftil  young  maiii  with  a  lyre  and 
I  goldeo  bow  ;  another  as  a  anake ;  and  a  third 
— £gyptiaii8»  for  instanoe,  of  old — a«  a  beetle  or 
u  onion  ;  theae  last,  aedording  to  JuYonal's  re- 
mark, liaTing   tho   liappy  privilege  of  growing 
their  owa   gods    in   their  own  kitchen^gardens. 
h  tSi  ihia  there  would  be  no  barmi  were  it  not 
far  nlMeqaeBLt  polemica  and  polemical  assaultft. 
Soeh,  if  we  liaten.  to  Mr.  L^  is  Melanchthon's 
profound  theory*  of  a  false  idolatroaa  religion. 
Were  the  police  everywhere  on  an  English  foot* 
ii^  ud  the  magistrates  as  unlike  as  possible  to 
Turkish  Gadia,  ikotMng  eonld  be  less  olijection- 
aUe;  tet^  at  thinsB  are»  the  beetle-worshipper 
despins  the  omon-worshipper ;  whieh  breeds  ill 
blood ;  whence   frrows  a  cudgel ;  and  from  the 
codgd.  a  constahle;  and  from  the  constable  an 
imioat  ma^Utrate.     Not  so,  Mr.  Lander ;  thus 
M  Bot  Mdanchth^A  speak :  and  if  he  did,  and 
wwld  defend  it  f<>r  a  thousand  tunes,  then  for  a 
thnesand  times  he  wonld  deserve  to  be  trampled 
bj  posterity  into  that  Ctennan  mire  which  he 
aoo^t  to  cTade  hy  hie  Greoian  disgniae.f    The 
true  evil  of  idoLatry  ia  this  :  there  is  one  sole  idea 
of  Qod,  wfasch  corresponds  adequately  and  cen- 
trally to  his  total  nature.   Of  this  idea,  two  things 
may  be  affirmed :  the  first  being — ^that  it  is  at 
the  root  of  all  absolute  grandeur,  of  all  truth,  and 
of  an  moral  perfection ;  the  second  being — ^that, 
natural  and  easy  as  it  seems  when  once  unlblded, 
it  could  only  have  been  unfolded  by  a  revelation  ; 
and,  to  aU  eternity  he,  that  started  with  a  false 
conception  of  €k>d,  could  not,  through  any  effort 
of  his  own,  have  eiKchanged  it  for  a  true  one. 
All  idolaters  alike,  though  not  all  inequal  degrees^ 
by  intercepting  the  idea  of  €U)d  through  the  prism 
of  seme  representative  creature  that  partiaUy  re- 
aemblea  God,  refract,  splinter,  and  distort  that 
idea.     £ven  the  idea  of  light,  of  the  pure,  solar 
lig^it — the  old  Persian  symbol  of  God — has  that 
depraving  necessity.    Light  itself  besides  b^ng 
an  imperfect  symbol,  is  an  incarnation  for  us. 
Howerer  pure  itself  or  in  its  original  divine 
ntanifestation,  for  us  it  is  incarnated  in  forms 
and  in  matter  that  are  not  pure :  it  gravitates 
towaida  physical  alliances,  and  therefore  towards 
un^iritnal  pollutions.    And  all  experience  shows 
that  the  tendency  for  man,  left  to  his  ovm  imagi- 
nation,  is  downwards.  The  purest  symbol,  derived 

^■^i^i—  ■  I  ^»^M.— — ^»^— ^—  I  1      I    I  111.1 

*  *  Mekm^Ukon's  piyjound  Uheonfr — That  the  reader 
^aroot  asppos^  me  raitrepre^entinr  Mr.  L.,  I  subjoin  his 
wiWilii, pu  284,  voL  1.  >-*«  The  evil  of  idolatry  is  thia^rival 
Twtinns  bAve  raised  up  rival  deities;  war  hath  been  de- 
iPHiiifwl  faitbe  name  of  heaven;  men  have  been  munlered 
tm  die  lov«  of  God;  and  audi  impiety  bath  darkened  all 
^hsRsionsof  the  worid,  that  the  Lord  of  ill  thinn  hath 
by  aU  simultaneously  as  the  Lord  of  Hoata.** 
evil  of  Sdohtry  is,'not  that  it  disfigures  the  Deity,  (in 
KnenH,  tbew  mif^t  be  no  great  barm)  but  that 
laafa  disfigwatioo  dmefs  trem  another  man's;  whieh 
to  cpiarreliag,  and  that  to  fighting." 
^^hndan  dUjfuite:** — The  true  German  name  of  ibis 
ytmm  was  SchuMorzerd  (blaok  earth)  ;  but  the 
and  pm^MWToking  quaUtjr  of  soeh  a  designa> 
id  Keiancnihon  to  masque  it  in  Greek.  By  the 
I  do  tut  underrtand  how  Mr.  Landor,  the  arch-purist 
irtM^iaphi,  iseoBeilBB  Aw  spelling  of  the  name  to 
acthodosy:.  .there  is  no  Greek  word  that  coMh^ 
'  by  the  En^ah  syllable  "  cthon  "  Such  a  word 
idran  woarabe  a  hybrid  monster-^neither  fisbi 
good  red  heznngi 


i^  '*■'-''  -■* 


from  oreated  things,  can  and  will  condescend  to 
the  groBsness  of  infbrior  human  natures,  by  sub- 
mitting to  mirror  itself  in  more  and  more  carnal 
representative  symbols,  until  finally  the  mixed 
element  of  resemblance  to  God  is  altogether 
buried  and  lost.  God,  by  this  succession  of  im- 
perfect interceptions,  falls  more  and  more  under 
the  taint  and  limitation  of  the  alien  elements 
associated  with  all  created  things ;  and,  for  the 
ruin  of  all  moral  grandeur  in  man,  every  idola- 
trous nation  left  to  itself  will  gradually  bring 
round  the  idea  of  God  into  the  idea  of  a  powerful 
demon.  Many  things  check  and  disturb  this  ten- 
dency for  a  time  ;  but  finally,  and  under  that  in- 
tense civilization  to  which  man  intellectually  is 
always  hurrying  under  the  eternal  evolution  of 
physical  knowledge,  such  a  degradation  of  God's 
idea,  ruinous  to  the  fiwral  capacities  of  man, 
would  undoubtedly  perfect  itself,  were  it  not  for 
the  kindling  of  a  purer  standard  by  revelation. 
Idolatry,  therefore,  is  not  merely  €m  evil,  and  one 
utterly  beyond  the  power  of  social  institutions  to 
redress,  but»  in  fact,  it  is  the  fountain  of  all  other 
evil  that  seriensly  menaces  the  destiny  of  tho 
hnmaaraee. 

FOBSOir  AND  SOtXTTHET. 

The  two  dialogues  between  Southey  and  Per- 
son relate  to  Wordsworth  ;  and  they  connect  Mr. 
Lander  with  a  body  of  groundless  criticism,  for 
which  vainly  he  will  seek  to  evade  his  responsibi- 
lity by  pleading  the  caution  posted  up  at  the  head 
of  his  Conversations,  viz. — *'  Avoid  a  mistake  in 
attributing  to  the  writer  any  opinions  in  this  book 
but  what  are  spoken  under  his  own  name."  If 
Person,  therefore,  should  happen  to  utter  villanieB 
that  are  indictable,  tluU  (you  are  to  understand)  is 
Person's  affau:.  Render  unto  Landor  the  elo- 
quence of  the  dialogue^  but  ronder  unto  Porson 
any  kicks  which  Porson  may  have  merited  by 
his  atrocities  against  a  man  whom  assuredly  he 
never  heard  of,  and  probably  never  saw.  Now,  un- 
less Wordsworth  ran  into  Porson  in  the  streets  of 
Cambridge  on  some  dark  night  about  the  era  of 
the  French  Revolution,  and  capsized  ham  into  the 
kennel — a  thing  which  is  exceedingly  improbable, 
considering  that  Wordsworth  was  never  tipsy  ex- 
cept once  in  his  life,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
exceedingly  probable,  considering  that  Porson  was 
very  seldom  otherwise-**barring  this  one  opening 
for  a  collision,  there  is  no  human  possibility  or 
contingency  known  to  insurance  offiees,  through 
which  Porson  ever  could  have  been  brought  to 
trouble  his  head  about  Wordsworth.  It  would 
have  taken  three  witches,  and  three  broomstioks, 
clattering  about  his  head,  to  have  extorted  from 
Porson  any  attention  to  a  oontemporary  poet  that 
did  not  give  first-rate  feeds.  And  a  man  that, 
besides  his  criminal  conduct  in  respect  of  dinners, 
actaally  made  it  a  princq>le  to  drink  nothing  but 
water,  would  have  seemed  so  depraved  a  character 
in  Person's  eyes  that,  out  of  regard  to  pnblie 
decency,  he  would  never  have  mentioned  his  name, 
had  he  even  happened  to  know  it.  "  Oh  no ! 
he  never  mentioned  Aim."  Be  assured  of  thai. 
As  to  Poetry,  be  it  known  that  Porson  read  none 
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wbatorer,  onlesi  it  ^rere  eithMr  political  or  ob- 
soone.  With  no  Beasoning  of  either  sort,  "where- 
fore," he  would  aak  indignantly,  **  should  I  waste 
my  time  upon  «  poem  ?**  Person  had  road  the 
BoUiad,  because  it  concerned  his  political  party  : 
he  had  read  the  epistle  of  Obereea,  queen  of 
Otftheite,  to  Sir  Joseph  Bank8»  because,  if  Joseph 
was  rather  too  demure,  the  poem  was  not.  Else, 
and  with  such  exceptions,  he  condescended  not  to 
any  metrical  writer  subsequent  to  the  isra  of  Pope, 
whose  EloisA  to  Abelard  he  could  say  by  heart, 
and  could  eren  sing  from  beginning  to  end ;  which, 
indeed,  he  would  do,  whether  you  chose  it  or  not, 
after  a  sufficient  charge  of  brandy,  and  sometimes 
even  though  threatened  with  a  cudgel,  in  case  he 
persisted  in  his  molestations.  Waller  he  had  also 
read,  and  occasionally  quoted  with  effoci  But 
as  to  a  critique  on  Wordsworth,  whose  name  had 
not  begun  to  mount  from  the  ground  when  Person 
died,*  as  reasonably  and  characteristically  might 
it  ha^e  been  pnt  into  the  mouth  of  the  Hetman 
Platoff.  Instead  of  Person's  crittcisms  on  writ- 
ings which  he  never  saw,  let  us  hear  Person's 
aooount  of  «  frudiion«Ue  rout  in  an  aristocratic 
London  mansion  :  it  was  the  only  party  of  dis^ 
tinction  that  this  hirsute  but  most  learned  Theban 
ever  visited ;  and  his  history  of  what  passed  (comic 
alike  and  tragic)  is  better  worth  preserring  than 
''  Brantome,"  or  even  than  Swift's  '*  Memoirs  of  a 
Parish  01erk«"  It  was  by  the  hoax  of  a  yonng 
Cantab  that  the  Professor  was  ever  decoyed  into 
such  a  party :  the  thing  was  a  swindle  ;  but  his 
report  of  its  natural  philosophy  is  not  on  that  ao* 
count  the  less  picturesque  :->• 

"  SoirrBXT. — •  Why  do  you  repeat  the  word  rout  so 
oftmf 

*'  PoBsoH. — '  I  .was  OBoe  ol  one  by  mistake;  and 
really  I  saw  there  what  vou  describe  :  and  this  made  me 
repeat  the  word  and  smile.     You  seem  curious/ 

"  SouTHEY. — •  Rather,  indeed.' 

"  PoRsoir. — '  I  had  been  dining  out ;  there  were  some 
who  smoked  after  dinner :  within  a  few  hours,  the  femes 
of  their  pipes  produced  tach  an  effect  on  my  head  that  I 
was  willing  to  go  into  the  air  a  little.  Still  I  oontinued 
hot  and  thirsty  ;  and  an  under-gradiiate,  whose  tutor  was 
my  old  aequamtancG,  proposed  that  we  should  turn  Into 
an  oyster-ceUar,  and  refresh  ourselves  with  oysters  and 
porter.     The  rogue,  instead  of  this,  oonduoted  me  to  a 

*  An  equal  mistake  it  is  in  Mr.  Landor  to  put  into  the 
month  of  Porson  any  vituperation  of  Mathias  as  one  that 
had  uttered  opiniotis  upon  Wordsworth.  In  the  PwmtitM 
of  Literature^  down  to  the  15th  edition,  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  Wordsworth's  name.  Sou  they  is  mentioned  sUght- 
inrly,  and  chiefly  with  reference  to  his  then  demoeratie 

Srmeiples;  but  not  Coleridge,  and  not  Wordswoith. 
[athias  soon  after  went  to  Italj,  where  he  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life— died,  I  believe,  and  was  buried — ^never, 
perhaps,  haying  heard  the  name  of  Wordsworth.  As  to 
Porson,  it  is  veiy  true  that  Mathiae  took  a  few  liberties 
with  his  private  nabits,  such  as  his  writins  paragraphs  in 
the  little  cabinet  fitted  up  for  the  gens  ae  phtme  at  the 
Morning  Chronicle  Office,  and  oilier  trifles.  But  these, 
though  impertinences,  were  not  of  a  nature  seriously  to 
oflend.  They  rather  flattered,  by  the  interest  which  they 
argued  in  his  movements.  And  with  regard  to  Person's 
main  pretension,  his  exquisite  skill  in  Greek,  Matiiias 
was  not  the  man  to  admire  this  too  little:  his  weakness,  if 
in  that  point  he  had  a  weakness,  lav  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. His  own  Greek  was  not  a  burthen  that  could  have 
foundered  a  oamel :  he  was  neither  accurate,  nor  extensive, 
nor  profound.  Bat  yet  Mr.  L.  is  wrong  in  thinking  that  he 
drew  it  from  an  Index.  In  his  Italian,  he  had  the  advan- 
tage probably  of  Mr.  Landor  himself:  at  least,  he  wrote  it 
with  moie  appcient  fluency  and  compass. 


house  in  the  neighbemhood  of  St.  Jsmei't; 
and,  although  I  expostukted  with  him,  and  insisted  that 
wo  were  going  up  stairs  and  not  down,  he  appeared  to 
me  so  ingenuous  in  his  protestations  to  the  contrary  that 
I  could  well  disbeUeve  hun  no  longer.  Nevertheless, 
receiving  on  the  stairs  many  shoves  and  olbowiDgs,  I 
could  not  help  telling  him  plainly — that,  if  indeed  it  toof 
the  oyster-cellar  in  Fleet  Street,  the  company  was  much 
altered  for  the  worse  ;  and  that,  in  future,  I  should  fre- 
quent another.  When  the  fumes  of  the  pipes  had  left 
me,  I  discovered  tho  deceit  by  the  brilliancy  and  inde- 
oeuoy  of  the  dresses  ;  and  was  resolved  not  to  fall  into 
temptation.  Although,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  no  im- 
modest proposal  was  directly  made  to  mc,  I  looked  about 
anxious  that  no  other  man  should  know  me  beside  htm 
whose  wantonness  had  oonduoted  me  thither ;  and  I  wonld 
have  escaped,  if  I  could  have  found  the  door,  from  which 
every  effort  I  made  appeared  to  remove  me  fiuiher  and 
farther.  •  •  •  A  pretty  woman  said  loudly,  "  Uo 
has  no  gloves  on  !"  "  What  nails  the  creature  has  I"  re- 
plied an  older  one  —  "  Piano-forte  keys  wanting  tho 
white."  •  " 

I  pause  to  say  that  this,  by  all  aooounti  which 
have  reached  posterity,  was  really  no  slander. 
The  Professor's  forks  had  become  rather  of  the 
dingiest,  probably  through  inveterate  habits  of 
scratching  up  Greek  roots  from  diluvian  mould, 
some  of  it  older  than  Deucalion's  flood,  and  very 
good,  perhaps,   for  turnips,  but  lesa  so  for  the 
digits  which  turn  up  turnips*      What  followed, 
however,  if  it  were  of  a  natnrctobe  circumstantially 
repeated,  must  have  been  more  trying  to  the  sensi* 
bilities  of  the  Greek  oraele,  and  to  the  blushes  of  the 
Policemen  dispersed  throughout  the  rooms,  than 
even  the  harsh  critique  upon  his  nails;  which,  let  the 
wits  say  what  they  would  in  their  malice,  were  no 
doubt  washed  regularly  enough  once  every  three 
years.     And,  even  if  they  were  noif  I  should  say 
thai  this  is  not  by  any  means  so  strong  a  foot  as 
some  that  are  reported  about  many  a  continental 
professor.    Mrs.  CI ^nt,  with  the  twofold  neat- 
ness of  an  Englishwoman  and  a  quaker,  told  me, 
that,  on  visiting  Pestalozsi,  the  celebrated  educa^ 
tion  professor,  at  Yverdun,  about  1820,  her  fo'tt 
impression^  from  a  distant  view  of  his  dilapidated 
prendses,  was  profound  horror  at  the  grimness  of 
his  complexion,  which  struck  her  as  no  com- 
plexion formed  by  nature,  but  as  a  deposition 
from  half  a  century  of  atmospheric  mat — a  most 
ancient  oantgo.    She  insisted  on  a  radioal  purifi- 
cation^  as  a  wm  qua  non  towards  any  interview 
with    herself.     The   meek   professor   consented. 
Mrs.  €1.  hired  a  stout  Swiss  charwoman,  used 
to  the  scouring  of  Staircases,  kitchen  floors,  &c. ; 
the  professor,  whom,  on  this  occasion,  one  may 
call  "  the  prisoner,"  was  accommodated  with  a 
seat  (as  prisoners  at  the  bar  sometimes  are  with 
us)  in  the  centre  of  a  mighty  washing-tub,  and 
then  scoured  through  a  long  summer  forenoon, 
by  the  strength  of  a  brawny  Helvetian  arm. 
''And  now,  my  dear  friend"  said  Mra.  CI.  to 
myself,  "  is  it  thy  opinion  that  this  was  cruel  ? 
Some  people  say  it  was  ;  and  I  wish  to  disguise 
nothing  ; — it  was  not  mere  soap  that  I  had  him 
scoured  with,  but  soap  and  sand  ;  so,  say  ho- 
nestly, dost  thee  call  thaJb  cruel .?"    Laughing  no 
more  than  the  frailty  of  my  human  natnro  oom- 
pelled  me,  I  replied,  "  Far  from  it ;  on  tho  con- 
trary, everybody  must  be  charmed  with  bar  coo- 
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adentktt  for  tile  profefcgor,  hi  not  having  him 
cleansed  on  the   B&me  principles  as  her  carriage, 
Tiz,,  taken  to  tlie    at&ble-yard,  mopped  severely,** 
["moWwd,  dost  thee  a»y  ?*'  she  exclaimed ;  "No, 
no,**  1  md,  **  not  mobbed,  but  mopped,  mitil  the 
gratel  should  be   all  gone**],  "  then  pelted  with 
kdeU  of  water  by  firemen,  and,  finally,  curry- 
oombed  and.  rubbed  down  hy  two  grooms,  keeping 
up  a  sharp    stMurru^   between  them,   so   as  to 
fi«otke  bis  wounded  feelings ;  after  all  which,  a 
feed  of  cats  might  not  have  been  amiss.**    The 
result,  however,  of  this  scooring  extraordinary 
was  probably  aa  fatal  as  to  Mambrino*s  helmet 
in  Don  Quixote.     Pestalozzi  issued,  indeed,  from 
iSbn  washing-tub  like  Aeson  from  Medea's  kettle  ; 
he  took  his  station  amongst  a  younger  and  fairer 
generation  ;    and   the  dispute  was  now  settled 
whether  he  belonged  to  the  Caucasian  or  Mon- 
golian race.     But  his  intellect  was  thought  to 
have  snfifeied  aeriously.     The  tarnish  of  fifty  or 
aSzty  years  seemed  to  have  acquired  powers  of 
re-acting  as  a  stimulant  upon   the  professor's 
iamey,  throagb  the  reie  mu/dosum,  or  through — 
heaven  knows  what.    He  was  too  old  to  be  con- 
verted to  cleanliness ;    the  Paganism  of  a  ne- 
glected person  at  seventy  becomes  a  sort  pf  reli- 
gion Interwoven  with  the  nervous  system — just  as 
the  Well-known  PUca  Pdofdca  from  Which  the 
French    armies    suffered  so   much   in    Poland, 
during  1807-8,  though  produced  by  neglect  of 
the  hair,  will  not  be  cured  hy  extirpation  of  the 
hair.     The  hair  becomes  matted  Into  Medusa 
k>ck>y  or  what  look  like  snakes  ;  and  to  cut  these 
oiTia  oftentimes  to  cause  nervous  frenzy,  or  other 
gieat  oonstitutional  disturbance.    I  never  heard, 
mdeed,   that  Pestahxei  suffered  apoplexy  from 
his  Monring ;  bnt  certainly  his  ideas  on  education 
grew  bewildered,  and  will  be  found  essentially 
daau^ed,  after  that  great  epoch — ^his  baptism  by 
water  and  sand. 

VoWy  in  comparison  of  an  Orson  like  this  man 
flf  Yverdttn — this  great  Swiss  reformer,  who 
might,  perhaps,  have  bred  a  pet  variety  of 
typhuB  iever  for  his  own  separate  use — ^what 
Rgiiify  ttailsy  though  worse  than  Caliban's  or  Ne- 
tachadnenar's  ? 

This  €beek  pro^ssor  Person — ^whose  know- 
ledge of  English  was  so  limited  that  his  total  car- 
go nd^ht  have  been  embarked  onboard  a  walnut- 
shell,  on  the  bosom  of  a  slop  bason,  and  insured 
fior  tiiree  half^nee — astonishes  me,  that  have 
■tndying  English  for  thirty  years  and  up- 
by  the  strange  discoveries  that  he  an- 
nooncefl  faa  this  field.  One  and  all,  I  fear,  are 
faarem*  nests.  He  discovered,  fi>r  instance,  on  his 
fevt  and  last  reception  amongst  aristocratic 
people,  &at  in  this  region  of  society  a  female 
is  eaQed  her  neck.  But,  if  it  really  had 
■o  called,  I  see  no  objection  to  the  principle 
led  in  snch  disguises ;  and  I  see  the  great- 
est to  that  savage  frankness  which  virtually  is 
mdicatedwith  applause  in  the  Porsonian  remark. 
liet  «9  consider.  It  is  not  that  we  cannot  speak 
fireely  of  Ihe  ibmale  bosom,  and  we  do  so  daily. 
In  diseaBsing  a  statue,  we  do  so  without  reserve ; 
In  the  Mt  of  Buekling  an  infont>  the  bosom  I 


of  every  woman  is  an  idea  so  sheltered  by  the 
tenderness  and  sanctity  with  which  all  but  ruf- 
fians invest  that  organ  of  maternity,  that  no  man 
scruples  to  name  it,  if  the  occasion  warrants  it. 
He  suppresses  it  only  as  he  suppresses  the  name 
of  Qod  ;  not  as  an  idea  that  can  itself  contain 
any  indecorum,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  making 
other  and  more  trivial  ideas  to  become  inde- 
corous when  associated  with  a  conception  rising 
so  much  above  their  own  standard.  Equally,  the 
words,  ajfitctionf  gaUt,  pemtcfnee,  retnorMy  &c.,  are 
proscribed  fW>m  the  ordinary  current  of  conversa- 
tion amongst  mere  acquaintances  ;  and  for  the 
same  reason,  viz.,  that  they  touch  chords  too  im- 
passioned and  profound  fi)r  harmonising  with  the 
key  in  which  the  mere  soeial  civilities  of  life  are 
exchanged.  Meantime,  it  is  not  true  that  any 
custom  ever  prevailed  in  an^  class  of  calling  a 
woman's  bosom  her  neck. — Pbrson  goes  on  to  say, 
that,  for  hie  part,  he  was  bom  in  an  age  when 
people  had  thighs.  Well,  a  great  many  people 
have  thighs  still.  But  in  all  ages  there  must 
have  been  many  of  whom  it  is  lawfhl  to  suspect 
such  a  fact  zoologically  ;  and  yet,  as  men  hon- 
ouring our  own  race,  and  all  its  veils  of 
mystery,  not  too  openly  to  insist  upon  it,  which, 
luckily,  there  is  seldom  any  occasion  to  do. 

Mr.  Lander  conceives  that  we  are  growing  worse 
in  the  pedantries  of  false  delicacy.  I  think 
not.  His  own  residence  in  Italy  has  ii\jured  his 
sense  of  discrimination.  It  is  not  his  countrymen 
that  have  grown  conspicuously  more  demure  and 
prudish,  but  he  himself  that  has  grown  in  Italy 
more  tolerant  of  what  is  really  a  blameable  hoarse- 
ness. Various  instances  occur  in  these  volumes 
of  that  faulty  compliance  with  Southern  grossness. 
The  tendencies  of  the  age,  among  ourselves,  lie 
certainly  in  one  channel  towards  excessive  refine- 
ment. So  far,  however,  they  do  but  balance  the 
opposite  tondenoies  in  some  other  channels.  The 
craving  for  Instant  effbct  in  style'— as  it  brings 
forward  many  disgusting  Germanisms  and  other 
barbarisms — as  it  transplants  into  literature  much 
slang  from  the  street — as  it  re-acts  painfully  upon 
the  grandeurs  of  the  antique  scriptural  diction,  by 
recalling  into  coUoguial  use  many  consecrated 
words  which  thus  lose  their  Gothic  beauty — also 
operates  daily  amongst  journalists,  by  the  tempta- 
tions of  apparent  strength  that  lurk  in  plain-speak- 
ing or  even  in  brutality.  What  other  temptation, 
for  instance,  can  be  supposed  to  govern  those  who, 
in  speaking  of  hunger  as  it  affects  our  paupers,  so 
needlessly  offend  us  by  the  very  coarsest  English 
word  for  the  Latin  word  venter?  Surely  the  word 
stomach  would  be  intelligible  to  everybody,  and 
yet  disgust  nobody.  It  would  do  for  him  that 
affects  plain-speaking;  it  would  do  for  you  and 
me  that  revolt  from  gross- speaking.  Signs  from 
abroad  speak  the  very  same  language,  as  to  the 
liberal  tendencies  (in  Ihis  point)  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Formerly,  it  was  treason  for  a  Spaniard, 
even  in  a  laudatory  copy  of  versos,  to  suppose  his 
own  Queen  lowered  to  the  level  of  other  females  by 
the  possession  of  legs !  Constitutionally,  the  Queen 
was  incapable  of  legs.  How  else  her  Majesty  con- 
trived to  walk,  or  to  dancoy  the  Inquisition  soon 
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tanght  the  poet  was  no  concern  of  hia.  Royal  legs 
for  females  were  an  inconeeiyable  thing — exoept 
amongst  Protestant  nations ;  some  of  whom  the 
Spanish  Chureh  affirmed  to  be  eren  disfigured  by 
ti^ !  Having  tails,  of  course  they  might  have  legs. 
Bat  not  CathoUe  Queens.  Now-a-days,  so  changed 
is  aU  this,  that  if  yon  should  even  express  your  ho- 
mage to  her  Most  Catholic  Majesty,  by  sending 
her  a  pair  of  embroidered  garters — ^which  certainly 
pre-suppose  legs — there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Spa- 
nish Minister  of  Finance  would  gratefully  carry 
them  to  account — on  the  principle  that  **  every 
little  helps."  Mr.  Porson  is  equally  wrong,  as  I 
conceiye,  in  another  illustration  of  this  matter, 
drawn  from  the  human  toes,  and  specifically  from 
the  great  toe.  It  is  true,  that,  in  refined  society, 
upon  any  rare  necessity  arising  for  alluding  to  so 
inconsiderable  a  member  of  the  human  statue, 
generally  this  is  done  at  present  by  the  French 
term  doigt-de-pUd — though  not  always — as  may 
be  seen  in  yarious  honorary  certificates  granted 
to  chiropodiBts  within  the  last  twenty  months. 
And  whereas  Mr.  Porson  aiiks  pathetically — What 
harm  has  the  great  toe  done  that  it  is  never  to  be 
named?  I  answer — The  greatest  harm;  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  first  act  of  '*Coriolanus,'*  where 
Memmns  justly  complains,  that  this  arrogant 
subaltern  of  the  crural  system, 

** ^Befaw  buest,  niMunett,  Tilert, 

StUl  goethfiiraiuMt." 

Even  in  the  Tillany  of  running  away  firom  battle, 
this  unworthy  servant  still  asserts  precedency.  I 
repeat,  however,  that  the  general  tendencies  of 
the  age,  as  to  the  just  limits  of  p<Mrhteia  (using  the 
Greek  word  in  a  sense  wider  than  of  old),  are 
moving  at  present  upon  two  opposite  tacks;  which 
fact  it  is,  as  in  some  other  cases,  that  makes  the 
final  judgment  difficult. 

KOMAN  IHPERATOR. 

Mr.  Lander,  though  really  learned,  often  puts 
his  learning  into  his  pocket. 

Thus,  with  respect  to  the  Grerman  Empire,  Mr. 
L.  asserts  that  it  was  a  chimsera;  that  the  Impe- 
rium  Crerfnanieum  was  a  mere  usage  of  speech, 
founded  (if  I  understand  him)  not  even  in  a  legid 
fiction,  but  in  a  blunder;  that  a  German  Impera- 
tor  never  had  a  true  historical  existence;  and, 
finally,  that  even  the  Roman  title  of  ImpercUor — 
which,  unquestionably,  surmounted  in  grandeur 
aU  titles  of  honour  that  ever  were  or  will  be — 
ranged  in  dignity  below  the  title  of  JRea, 

I  believe  him  wrong  in  every  one  of  these  doc- 
trines: let  us  confine  ourselves  to  the  last.  The 
title  of  Imperator  was  not  originally  either  above 
or  below  the  title  of  Rex,  or  even  upon  the  same 
level;  it  was  what  logicians  call  disparate — ^it  ra- 
diated from  a  different  centre,  precisely  as  the 
modem  title  of  Decanua,  or  Dean,  which  is  ori* 
ginaUy  astrological  [see  the  elder  Scaliger  on 
Manilius],  has  no  relation,  whether  of  superiority 
or  equality  or  inferiority,  to  the  title  of  <7o2on«2, 
nor  the  tiUe  of  Cardinal  any  such  relation  to  that 
of  FiM-Marshal;  and  quite  as  little  had  i^ej;  to 
Jmperator,  Masters  of  Ceremonies,  or  Lord  Cham- 
berlains, may  certainly  create  a  precedency  in  fa- 


vour of  any  title  whatever  in  regard  to  any  other 
title;  but  such  a  precedency  for  any  of  the  cases 
before  us  wonld  be  arbitrary,  and  not  growing 
out  of  any  internal  principle,  though  usefiil  for 
purposes  of  convenience.   As  regarded  the  Roman 
ImperatoTf  originally  like  the  Roman  ProBtor— 
this  title  and  the  official  rank  pointed  exclusiyely 
to  military  distinctions.    Li  process  of  time,  the 
Preator  came  to  be  a  legal  officer,  and  the  Impe- 
rator to  be  the  supreme  political  officer.    But  the 
motive  for  assuming  the  title  of  Imperaior,  as  the 
badge  or  cognizance  of  the  sovereign  authority, 
when  the  great  transfiguration  of  the  Repnblic 
took  place,  seems  to  have  been  this.  An  essentiallj 
new  distribution  of  political  powers  had  become 
necessary,  and    this  change  masqned  itself  to 
Romans,  published  itself  in  menaces  and  mutter- 
ing thunder  to  foreign  states,  through  the  martial 
title  of  Imperaicr,     A  new  equilibrium  was  de- 
manded by  the  changes  which  time  and  luxnry 
and  pauperism  had  silently  worked  in  the  compo- 
sition of  Roman  society.    If  Rome  was  to  be 
saved    from  herself — ^if  she   was  to    be    saved 
from  the  eternal  flux  and  reflux — action  and 
re-action — amongst  her  oligarchy   of  immense 
estates  [which  condition  of  things  it  was  that 
forced  on  the  great  stns  ^{rtidnon  reforms  of  Caesar, 
against  aU  the  babble  of  the   selfish   Cicero, 
of  the   wicked    Cato^    and   of  the   debt-ridden 
Senate] — then  it  was  indispensable  that  a  new 
order  of  powers  should  be  combined  for  bridling 
her  internal  convulsions.    To  carry  her  off  from 
her  own  self-generated  vortex,  which  would,  in  a 
very  few  years,  have  engulphed  her  and  drawn  her 
down  into  fragments,  some  machinery  as  new  as 
steam  power  was  required:  her  own  native  sails 
filled  in  the  wrong  direction.    There  were  already 
powers  in  the  constitution  equal  to  the  winrk,  but 
distracted  and  folsely  lodged.     Tbeae  must  be 
gathered  into  one  hand.    And,  yet,  as  names  are 
all-powerful  upon  our  frail  race,  this  recast  must 
be  verbaUy  disguised.    The  title  must  be  such  as, 
whilirt  flattering  tiie  Roman  pride,  might  yet  an- 
nounce to  Oriental  powers  a  plenipotentiary  of 
Rome  who  asgued  all  disputed  points,  not  so  much 
strongly  as  (in  Irish  phrase)  with  **  a  strong  back" 
— ^not  so  much  piquing  himself  on  Aristotelian 
syllogisms  that  came  within  Ban-hara  and  Cela- 
rmtf  as  upon  thirty  legions  that  stood  within 
call.     The  Consulship  was  good  for  little;  that, 
with  some  reservations,  could  be  safely  resigned 
into  subordinate  hands.      The  Consular  name, 
and  the  name  of  Senate,  which  was  still  suffered 
to   retain   an   obscure   vitality   and   power    of 
resurrection,  continued  to  throw  a  popular  lustre 
over  the  government.     Millions  were  duped.    But 
the  essential  offices,  the  offices  in  which  settled  the 
organs  of  all  the  life  in  the  administration,  were 
these: — 1,  of  Military  Commander-in-Chief  (In- 
cluding such  a  partition  of  the  provinces  as  might 
seal  the  authority  in  this  officer's  hands,  and  yet 
flatter  the  people  through  the  Senate);  2,  of  Cen- 
sor, so  as  to  watch  the  action  of  morals  and  social 
usages  upon  politics ;   3,  of  Pootifox  Maximus  ; 
4,  and  finally,  of  Tribune.   The  tribunitial  power, 
next  after  the  military  poweti  occupied  the  earliest 
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anxieties  of  the  Cflosars.    All  these  powers,  and 

eome  others  belong^iiig  to  leas  dignified  &nctioiiB, 

vera  made  to  run  thiongb  the  BMne  central  rings 

(or  vhat  in    laaiL-coaoh  harness  is   oalied  the 

(wTdt):  the  '*ribbon«"  were  tossed  up  to  one 

aad  the  same   ixupeiial  ooaohman,  looking  as 

amiable  as  he  cookl,  but,  in  fact,  a  very  truoolent 

penoiHige»  having  powers  more  nnlimited  than 

waa  always  aafe  for  himself.     And  now,  after 

all  this  change  of  things,  what  was  to  be  the 

nami    By  wlukt  tiUe  should  men  know  him? 

Mndi  depended  upon   that.      The   tremendous 

symbols  of  S,  P.  Q.  R.  stall  remained ;  nor  had 

the;  lost  their  power.      On  the  eontrary,  the  great 

idea  of  the  Roman  destiny,  as  of  some  vast  phan- 

ton  moTing  nnder  God  to  seme  unknown  end, 

vasgieater  than  otot  :  the  idea  waa  now  so  great, 

that  it  had  on^^wn  all  its  representative  realities. 

Coumd  and  JProeiwsul  would  no  longer  auwer, 

beeaoio  tb^y- represented  too  exdusiYdy  the  in- 

iezior  or  domestic  fountains  of  power,  and  not  the 

eztttnal  xvLationa  to  the  terraqueous  globe  which 

veos  heg^oning  to  expand  with  sudden  aoeelera- 

tioDS  of  Telocity.     TIm  central  power  oould  not  be 

A»]eettQn  .by  any  who  were  near  enough  to  have 

taated  its  wrath :  but  now  there  was  arising  a  ne- 

eessitj  for  eagpressiiig/  by  some  great  unity  of  de- 

naoaanatioiiv  so  as  no  longer  to  lose  the  totolity  in 

the  aepanate-  partitions — the  eaonnity  of  the  «tr- 

mmfiinwri.  Anecessity  for  thishad  repeatedly  been 

fimiadin  ai^fotaaktion%  and  iu  contests  of  ceremonial 

raaak  with  oriental  powers,  as  between  ourselves 

azad  fBiTBft       With  Feoraia,  the  greatest  of  these 

povears^aainatinetof  inevitable  collision*  had,  for 

some  timoy  been  ripening.   It  became  requisite  that 

there sbooldbearepreseatative  officer  for  the  whole 

grandeoTK  and  one  capable  of  standing  on 

level  SB  the  Persian  king  of  kings;  and 

thoM  neeeasity  arose  at  the  very  same  moment  that 

a  aw  oiganisation  was  reqmred  of  Roman  power 

fiar   ifjMUfTfir  purpoaes*     There  is  no  doubt  that 

both  porposea  were  .consulted  in  the  choice  of 

cbo  title  JB^^eratar,     The  chief  alternative  title 

w«»  tha&  of  XHstator,    But  to  this,  as  regarded 

there  were  two  objections-*-first,  that  it 

^j^nmaiandL  title^  always  commemorat- 

ifig  a  transitional  emergency,  and  pointing  to  some 

hap^aac  eonditioa,  whicsh  the  extraordinary  powers 

of  the  offiew  ought  soon  to  establish.     It  was  in 

the  aatoze  of  a  problem*  and  continually  asked  for 

its  on  aohition.    The  Dictator  dictated.    He  was 

the  greatest  ip$S'  diaU  that  ever  was  heard  of. 

It  xemaaded  the  peo|)le  vwhaU^  ni  despotic  powers 

aad  aslociaey.    Then  «gain,  as  regarded  foreign 

■atispfl,  unaoquainted  with  the  Roman  constitu- 

lanof  and  throqghout  the  servile  East  incapable  of 

it,  the  title  ot  JHoUUar  had  no 

aSL     The  SpeeJoer  is  a  magnificent 

*^^^asEiiElaw?j  and  makes  brave  men  sometimes 

afaake^ia  their  shoes.     Bu4  yot,  if  £rom  rustic 

igmonme  it  is  not  imderstood,  even  that  title 
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te  Oieul^  and  hia  father  Afitipater,  owed  the 
tone,  aodyfiiuiltyt  the  ihione  of  Jndiea,  to  the 
dcetkm  which  they  made  between  Borne  and 
bbAb  not  without  some  donbts,  as  between 
Umta  iunily  yet  brought  to  a  satisfS&ctory  equation. 

TQLi.  XIT. ^SO.  CLTin. 


means  nothing.  Of  the  proudest  Speaker  that 
England  ever  saw,  viz..  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  it 
is  recorded  that  his  grandeur  failed  him,  sank 
under  him,  like  the  Newgate  drop,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  his  boihng  anger  most  relied  upon  and  re- 
quired it.  He  was  riding  uearBamet,  when  a  rustio 
waggoner  a-head  of  him,  by  keeping  obstinately 
the  middle  of  the  road,  prevented  him  from  pass- 
ing. Sir  Edward  motioned  to  him  magnificently, 
that  he  must  turn  his  horses  to  the  left.  The  car- 
ter, on  some  fit  of  the  sulks  (perhaps  from  the 
Jacobimsm  innate  in  man),  despiKd  this  panto- 
mime, and  sturdily  persisted  in  his  mutinous  dis- 
respect On  which  Sir  Edward  shouted — ''  Fel- 
low, do  you  know  who  I  am*'*  **  iVoo-oA," 
replied  our  rebelliouB  friend,  meaning,  when  foith- 
fuUy  translated,  no.  *' Are  you  aware,  Sirrah," 
said  Sir  Edward,  now  thoroughly  incensed,  "that 
I  am  the  right  honourable  the  Speaker  f  At  your 
peril,  sir,  in  the  name  of  the  Commons  of  Eng- 
land, in  Parliament  assembled,  quarter  instantly 
to  the  left."  This  was  said  in  that  dreadful  voiee 
which  sometimes  reprimanded  penitent  offenders, 
kneeling  at  the  bar  of  the  House.  The  cartel', 
more  struck  by  the  terrific  tones  than  the  words, 
spoke  an  aside  to  «*D(a)bin"  (his  ''thill"  horse), 
which  procured  an  opening  to  the  biasing  BpeakM", 
and  then  replied  thus — ''Speaker!  Why,  if  so 
be  as  thou  can'st  speak,  whoy-y-y-y-y,"  (in  the 
tremulous  undulation  with  which  he  was  used  to 
utter  his  sovereign  whoah-h-h-h  to  his  horses), 
"  Whoy-y-y-y  didn*^a  speak  afore?"  The  wag- 
goner, it  seemed,  had  presumed  Sir  Edward,  from 
his  mute  pantomime,  to  be  a  dumb  man  ;  and  all 
which  the  proud  Speaker  gained,  by  the  procla- 
mation of  his  style  and  title,  was,  to  be  exonerated 
from  that  suspicion,  but  to  the  heavy  discredit  of  his 
sanity.  A  Roman  Dictator  stood  quite  as  poor  a 
chance  with  foreigners,  as  our  Speaker  with  a  rus- 
tic. **  Dictator !  let  him  dictate  to  his  wife ;  but  he 
sha'n't  dictate  to  us."  Any  title,  to  prosper  with 
distant  nations,  must  rest  upon  the  basis  of  arms. 
And  this  fell  in  admirably  with  the  political  exi- 
gency for  Bome  herself.  The  title  of  Impercctor  was 
liable  to  no  jealousy.  Being  entirely  a  military 
title,  it  clashed  with  no  civil  pretensions  whatever. 
Being  a  military  title,  that  recorded  a  triumph 
over  external  enemies  in  the  field,  it  was  dear  to 
the  patriotic  heart ;  whilst  it  directed  the  eye  to  a 
quarter  where  all  increase  of  power  was  concur- 
rent with  increase  of  benefit  to  the  State.  And 
again,  as  the  honour  had  been  hitherto  purely 
titular,  accompanied  by  some  auetarit€LS,  in  the 
Roman  sense  [not  always  honour,  for  Cicero  was 
an  Imperator  for  Cilician  exploits,  which  he  re- 
ports with  laughter],  but  no  separate  authority  in 
our  modem  sense.  Even  in  military  circles  it 
was  open  to  little  jealousy :  nor  apparently  could 
ripen  into  a  shape  that  ever  would  be  so,  since, 
according  to  all  precedent,  it  would  be  continually 
balanced  by  the  extension  of  the  same  title,  under 
popular  military  suffrage,  to  other  fortunate 
leaders.  Who  oould  foresee,  at  the  inauguration 
of  this  reform,  that  this  precedent  would  be  abo- 
lished ?  who  could  guess  that  hencefcMrwards  no 
more  triumphs  (but  only  a  sparing  distribution  of 
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triamphal  deoorations),  henceforvards  no  more } 
Imperatorial  titles  for  anybody  out  of  the  one  eonse- 
crated  family  ?  All  this  was  hidden  in  the  bosom 
of  the  earliest  Imperator :  he  seemed,  to  the  great 
man  of  the  people,  perfectly  innocent  of  oivio  am- 
bition :  he  rested  npon  his  tnineheon,  i,  «.,  npon 
8.  P.  Q.  B. :  like  Napoleon,  he  said,  '*  I  am  but 
the  first  soldier  of  the  republic,"  that  is,  the  most 
datifdl  of  her  servants ;  and,  like  Napoleon,  undor 
cover  of  this  martial  pfUudamentum^  he  had  soon 
filched  every  ensign  of  anthority  by  which  the 
organs  of  pubUo  power  could  speak.  But,  at  the 
beginning,  this  title  of  Imperator  was  the  one  by 
far  the  best  fitted  to  masque  all  this,  to  disarm 
suspicion,  and  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  people. 

The  title,  therefore,  began  in  something  like 
imposture;  and  it  was  not  certainly  at  first  the 
gorgeous  title  into  which  it  afterwards  blossomed. 
The  earth  did  not  yet  ring  with  it.  The  rays  of  its 
diadem  were  not  then  the  first  that  said  AU  hail  / 
to  the  rising — the  last  that  said  Farewell !  to  the 
setting  sun.  But  still  it  was  already  a  splendid  dis- 
tinction'; and,  in  a  Roman  ear,  it  must  have  sounded 
far  above  all  competition  from  the  trivial  title  (in 
that  day) of  * <  Bex, "unless  it  were  the  Persian  Bex, 
viz.,  **  Bex  Begum."  Bomans^ave  the  title;  they 
stooped  not  to  accept  it.*  Even  Mark  Antony, 
in  the  all-magnificent  description  of  him  by  Shak- 
spore's  Cleopatra,  could  give  it  in  showers — ^kings 
waited  in  his  ante-room,  ''and  from  his  pocket 
fbll  crowns  and  sceptres."  The  title  of  Impera^tor 
was  indeed  reaped  in  glory  that  transcended  the 
glory  of  earth,  but  it  was  not,  therefi>re,  sown  in 
dishonour. 

We  are  all  astonished  at  Mr.  Lander — ^myself 
and  300  select  readers.  What  can  he  mean  by 
tilting  agiUnst  the  Imperator — Semper  Augustus  ? 
Before  Mm  the  sacred  fire  (that  burned  from 
century  to  century)  went  pompously  in  advance — 
before  h»m  the  children  of  Europe  and  Asia — of 
Afi4ca  and  the  islands,  rode  as  dorypheroi ;  his 


•  Stooped  not  to  accept  it. — The  notion  that  Julins  Cae- 
sar, who  of  all  men  must  hare  held  cheajMst  the  title  of 
Bex%  had  seriously  intrigued  to  obtain  it,  arose  (as  I  con- 
ceive) from  two  mistakes — 1st,  From  a  misinterpretation 
of  a  figurative  ceremony  in  the  pageant  of  the  Lupercalia. 
The  Romans  were  ridicnlonsly  punctilious  in  this  lund  of 
jealousy.  They  charged  Pompey  at  one  time  with  a  plot 
for  making  himself  kmg,  because  he  wore  white  bandages 
round  his  thighs;  now  whUej  in  olden  days,  was  as  much 
the  regal  colour  as  purple.  Think,  dear  reader,  of  us — of 
you  and  me — ^being  charged  with  making  ourselves  kings, 
because  we  may  choose  to  wear  wh ite  cotton  drawers.  Pom- 
pey was  very  angry,  and  swore  bloody  oaths  that  it  was  not 
ambition  which  had  cased  his  thighs  in  white  fasciae. 
**  Why,  what  is  it  then  ?"  said  a  grave  citizen.  "  What  is  it, 
man?"  replied  Pompey,  "it  is  rheumatism."  Dogberry 
must  have  had  a  band  in  this  charge: — "Dost  thou  hear, 
ihou  varlet?  Thou  are  charged  with  incivism ;  and  it  shall 
go  hard  wiih  me  but  I  will  prove  thee  to  thy  face  a  false 
knave,  and  gnilty  of  flat  rhemnatism."  The  other  reason 
which  has  tended  to  confirm  posterity  in  the  belief  that 
Cesar  really  coveted  the  title  of  Rex  was  the  confusion  of 
the  truth  arising  with  Greek  writers.  BasilenSy  the  term 
by  which  indifferently  they  designated  the  mighty  Artoxerxes 
and  the  pettiest  refpilus,  was  the  original  translation  used 
for  Imperator.  Subsequently,  and  especially  after  Diocle- 
sian  had  approximated  the  aulic  pomps  to  Eastern  moilels, 
the  terms  Autocratorf  KaisaVf  AwfustuSj  Sebastos,  &c.,  come 
more  into  use.  But  after  Trajan's  time,  or  even  to  that  of 
Commodns,  generally  the  saine  terms  which  expressed 
Imperator  aad  Imperitorial  [viz.  BasiUus  and  BasUlkos}  to 
a  Grecian  ear  expressed  Bex  and  Begalis. 


iomatophulakes  wero  princes  ;    and  his  empire, 
when  burning  oot  in  Bysantiam,  furnished  from 
its  very  ruins  the  models  for  our  western  honours 
and  ceromonial.     Had  it  even  begun  in  circum- 
stances of  ignominy,  that  would  have  been  cured 
easily  by  its  subsequent  triumph.     Many  are  the 
titles  of  earth  that  have  found  a  glory  in  looking 
back  to  the  humility  of  thehr  origin  as  its  most 
memorable  feature.    The  fisherman  who  sits  upon 
Mount  Palatine,  in  some  rospects  the  grandest  of 
all  Potentates,  as  one  wielding  both  earthly  and 
heavenly  thunders,  is  the  highest  example  of  this. 
Some,  like  the  Mamelukes  of  Egypt  and  the  early 
janizaries  of  the  Porte,  have  glorified  themselves 
in  being  slaves.      Others,  like  the  Caliphs,  have 
founded  their  claims  to  men*s  homage  in  the  fact  of 
being  aueeesaora  to  those  who  (between  ourselves) 
were  knaves.     And  once  it  happened  to  Professor 
Wilson  and  myself  that  we  travelled  in  the  same 
post-chaise  with  a  most  agreeable  madman,  who, 
amongst  a  variety  of  other  select  facts  which  he 
communicated,  was  kind  enough  to  give  us  the 
following  etymological  account  of  our  much-re- 
spected ancestors  the  Saxons  :  which  famishes  a 
further  illustration  [quite  unknown  to  the  learned] 
of  the  fact — ^that  honour  may  glory  in  deducing 
itself  from  circumstances  ^f  humility.       He  as- 
sured uB  that  theee  worthy  Pagans  were  a  leagae 
comprehending  every  single  brave  man  of  Q^rmaa 
blood;  so  much  so,  that  on  sailing  away  they  left 
that  unhappy  land  in  a  state  of  universal  cowardice, 
which  accounts  for  the  licking  it  subsequently  re- 
ceived from  Napoleon.  The  Saxons  were  very  poor, 
as  brave  men  too  often  are.     In  fact,  they  had  no 
breeches,  and,  of  course,  no  silk  stockings.    They 
had,  however,  sacks,  which  they  mounted  on  their 
backs,  whence    naturally  their    name     Sax^n. 
SctckS'On  !  was  the  one  word  of  command,  and  that 
spoken,  the  army  was  ready.     In  reality,  it  was 
treason  to  take  them  off.    But  this  endorsement  of 
their  persons  was  not  assumed  on  any  Jewish  prin- 
ciple of  humiliation ;  on  the  contrary,  in  the  most 
flagrant  spirit  of  defiance  to  the  whole  race  of  man. 
For  they  proclaimed  that,  having  no  breeches  nor 
silk  stockings  of  their  own,  they  intended,  wind  and 
weather  permitting,  to  fill  these  same  sacks  with 
those  of  other  men.    The  Welshmen  then  occupy- 
ing England  were  reputed  to  have  a  good  stock  o{ 
both,  and  in  quest  of  this  Welsh  wardrobe  the 
Sacks-on  army  sailed.     With  what  success  it  is 
not  requisite  to  say,  since  here  in  one  post-chaiso, 
1430  years  after,  were  three  of  their  posterity,  th€ 
Professor,  the  madman,  and  myself,  indorsees  (aj 
you  may  say)  of  the  original  indorsers,  who  wer< 
all  well  equipped  with  the  objects  of  this  greal 
Saclrs-<m  exodus. 

It  is  true  that  the  word  emperor  is  not  in  ever^ 
situation  so  impressive  as  the  word  ib'iwf.  Bu 
that  arises  in  part  from  the  latter  word  harin^ 
less  of  specialty  about  it;  it  is  more  catholic,  an< 
to  that  extent  more  poetic;  and  in  part  fron 
accidents  of  position  which  disturb  the  relation 
of  many  other  titles  beside.  The  ProconatU  hai 
a  grander  sound,  as  regarded  military  expedition^ 
than  the  principal  from  whom  he  emanated.  Th 
Surena  left  a  more  awful  remembrance   of  hj 
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titlo  opon  tho  comrades  of  Julian  in  hia  Persian 
eipcdition  than  the  Snrena's  master.  And  there 
are  many  eases  extant  in  which  the  word  cutgel 
strikes  a  deeper  key,  oases  where  power  is  con- 
templated as  well  as  beauty  or  mysterious  oxis- 
teQce,  than  the  word  archangel,  though  confessedly 
Jugherinthe  hierarchiee  of  Heaven. 

Let  me  now  draw  the  reader's  attention  to 
Count  Julian^  a  great  conception  of  Mr.  Lan- 
dor's. 

The  fsible  of  Coont  Julian  (that  ia»  when 
comprehending  all  the  parties  to  that  web,  of 
▼hich  he  is  the  oentre)  may  be  pronounced  the 
grandest  which  n:iodem  history  unfolds.  It  is, 
and  it  is  notf  scenical.  In  some  portions  (as  the 
fate  so  mysteriona  of  Roderick,  and  in  a  higher 
sense  of  Julian)  it  rises  as  much  aboye  what  the 
5Uge  could  illustrate,  as  does  ThermopylsB  above 
ihe  petty  details  of  narration.  The  man  was 
mad  that,  instead  of  breathing  from  a  hurricane 
of  harps  some  mighty  ode  over  ThermopylsB, 
nncied  the  littlo  conceit  of  weaving  it  into  a 
metrical  novel  or  succession  of  incidents.  Yet, 
vn  the  other  hand,  though  rising  higher.  Count 
Julian  sinks  lower  :  though  the  passions  rise  far 
abore  Troy,  above  Marathon,  above  Thermopylee, 
dad  are  such  paaaions  as  could  not  havo  existed 
ander  Paganism  ;  in  some  respects  they  conde- 
K»;nd  and  preconform  to  the  stage.  The  charac- 
ten  are  all  different,  all  marked,  all  in  position  ; 
i)j  vhich,  never  aaauming  fixed  attitndea  as  to 
porpose  and  interest,  the  passions  are  deliriously 
complex,  and  the  situations  are  of  corresponding 
pandeor.  Mctius  Fuffetius,  Alban  traitor!  that 
7en  torn  limb  from  limb  by  antagonist  yet  con- 
f*ti£rate  chariots,  thy  tortures,  seen  by  shudder* 
mc  armies,  were  not  oomparable  to  the  unseen 
t^rtores  in  Count  Julian's  mind ;  who — whether 
i^s  treascMi  prospered  or  not,  whether  his  dear 
latraged  daughter  lived  or  died,  whether  his 
l^n^  verc  trampled  in  the  dust  by  the  horses  of 
uud^Ia,  or  escaped  as  a  wreck  from  the  fiery 
^trjvglc,  whether  his  dear  native  Spain  fell  for 
^gea  under  misbelieving  hounds,  or,  combiuing 
htrr  (trength,  tossed  off  tAem,  but  then  also  Aim- 
^7,  with  one  loathing  from  her  shores — saw, 
^-  ae  looked  out  into  the  mighty  darkness,  and 
'tretchcd  out  his  penitential  hands  vainly  for 
i<-tv  or  for  pardon,  nothing  but  tho  blackness  of 
ruin,  and  ruin  that  was  too  probably  to  career 
\irT.ugh  centuries.  "  To  this  pass,"  as  Cresar 
^1 10  his  soldiers  at  Pharsalia,  "had  his  cne- 
Lik-s  reduced  him ;"  and  Count  Julian  might 
^J  say,  as  he  stretched  himself  a  rueful  sup- 
plUnt  before  the  Cross,  listening  to  the  havoc 
tUt  Yu  driving  onwards  before  the  dogs  of  tho 
<  rrriccut,  "  My  enemies,  because  they  would  not 
'^^'UKmber  that  I  was  a  man,  forced  me  to  forget 
th^t  1  was  a  Spaniard : — to  forget  thee,  oh  na* 
tiTtJ  Spain,.— and,  alas!  thee,  oh  faith  of  Christ!" 

The  story  is  wrapt  in  gigantic  mists,  and  looms 
opon  one  like  the  Grecian  fable  of  (Edipus ;  and 
th'^re  will  be  great  reason  for  disgust,  if  the  deep 
Arabic  researches  now  going  on  in  tho  Escurial, 
cr  at  Vienna,  should  succeed  in  stripping  it  of  its 
^ttdeurs.    For,  as  it  stands  at  present,  it  is  the 


most  fearfrd  lesson  extant  of  the  great  moral, 
that  crime  propagates  crime,  and  violence  inherits 
violence  ;  nay,  a  lesson  on  the  awful  necas«t(ly  which 
exists  at  times,  that  one  tremendous  wrong  should 
blindly  reproduce  itself  in  endless  retaliatory 
wrongs.  To»have  resisted  the  dread  temptation, 
would  have  needed  an  angel's  nature:  to  have 
yielded,  is  but  human;  should  it,  then,  plead  in 
vain  for  pardon?  and  yet,  by  some  mystery  of 
evil,  to  have  perfected  this  human  vengeance,  is, 
finally,  to  land  all  parties  alike,  oppressor  and 
oppressed,  in  tho  passions  of  hell. 

^Ir.  Lander,  who  always  rises  with  his  subject, 
and  dilates  like  Satan  into  Teneriffe  or  Atlas, 
when  he  sees  before  him  an  antagonist  worthy  of 
his  powers,  is  probably  tho  one  man  in  Europe 
that  has  adequately  conceived  tho  situation,  tho 
stem  self-dependency  and  tho  monumental  misery 
of  Count  Julian.  That  sublimity  of  penitcntiad 
gric^  which  cannot  accept  consolation  from  man, 
cannot  hear  external  reproach,  cannot  condescend 
to  notice  insult,  cannot  so  much  as  see  tho  curio- 
sity of  by-standers ;  that  awful  carelessness  of  all 
but  the  troubled  deeps  within  his  own  heart,  and 
of  God's  spirit  brooding  upon  their  surface,  and 
searching  their  abysses,  never  was  so  majestically 
described  as  in  the  following  lines  ;  it  is  tho 
noble  Spaniard,  Hernando,  comprehending  and 
loving  Count  Julian  in  the  midst  of  his  treasons, 
who  speaks: — Tarik,  the  gallant  Moor,  having 
said  that  at  last  the  Count  must  be  happy  ;  for 

that 

**  Delicious  calm 
Follows  the  fierce  enjoyment  of  revenge." 

Hernando  replies  thus : — 

"  That  calm  was  never  his ;  no  other  ut7/  be. 
Not  victory,  that  o'ershadows  him,  sees  he: 
No  airy  and  li^ht  passion  stirs  abroad 
To  ruffle  or  to  soothe  him  ;  all  are  quell* d 
Beneath  a  mightier,  sterner,  stress  of  mind. 
Wakeful  he  sits,  and  lonely,  and  unmOT'd, 
Beyond  the  arrows,  shouts,  and  views  of  men. 
As  oftentimes  an  eagle,  ere  the  sun 
Throws  o'er  the  varying  earth  his  early  ray. 
Stands  solitary-^stands  immovable 
Upon  some  highest  cliff,  and  rolls  his  eye. 
Clear,  constant,  unobservant,  unabas'd, 
In  the  cold  light  above  tho  dews  of  mom." 

One  change  suggests  itself  to  me  as  possibly  for 
the  better,  viz.,  if  tho  magnificent  line — 

'*  Beyond  the  arrows,  shouts,  and  views  of  men" — 

were  transferred  to  the  secondary  object,  the 
eagle,  placed  after  what  is  now  the  last  line,  it 
would  give  a  fuller  rhythmus  to  the  close  of  tho 
entire  passage  ;  it  would  bo  more  liUrciU^  appli- 
cable to  tho  majestic  and  solitary  bird,  than  to 
the  majestic  and  solitary  man ;  w^hilst  a  figura- 
tive expression  even  more  impassioned  might  be 
found  for  the  utter  self-absorption  of  Count  Ju- 
lian's spirit — ^too  grandly  sorrowful  to  be  capable 
of  disdain. 

It  completes  the  picture  of  this  ruined  prince, 
that  Hernando,  the  sole  Mend  (except  his  daugh- 
ter) still  cleaving  to  him,  dwells  with  yearning 
desire  upon  his  death,  knowing  the  necessity  of 
this  consummation  to  his  own  secret  desires, 
knowing  the  forgiveness  which  would  settle  upon 
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hifl  memory  after  that  last  penalty  should  have 
been  paid  for  his  errors,  comprehending  the  peace 
that  wonld  then  swallow  up  the  storm : — 

"  For  his  own  sake  I  oouJd  enduro  his  loss. 
Fray  for  it,  and  thank  God :  yet  mourn  I  must 
Him  ahoye  all,  so  great,  so  bountiful, 
So  blessed  once!" 

It  is  no  satisfaotion  to  Hernando  that  Julian 
should  "yearn  for  death  with  speechless  love," 
but  Julian  does  so  :*and  it  is  in  vain  now,  amongst 
these  irreparable  ruins,  to  wish  it  otherwise. 

"'Tis  not  my  solace  that  *tiB* his  desire: 
Of  all  who  pass  us  in  life's  drear  descent 
We  griete  the  most  for  those  who  wi$h*  d  to  die. ' ' 

How  much,  then,  is  in  this  brief  drama  of 
Count  Jidian,  chiseled,  as  one  might  think,  by 
the  hands  of  that  sculptor  who  fancied  the  great 
idea  of  chiseling  Mount  Athos  into  a  demigod, 
which  almost  insists  on  being  quoted;  which  seems 
to  rebuke  and  frown  upon  one  for  not  quoting  it : 
passages  to  which,  for  their  solemn  grandeur, 
one  raises  one's  hat  as  at  night  in  walking  under 
the  Coliseum  ;  passages  which,  for  their  luxury 
of  loveliness,  should  be  inscribed  on  the  phy- 
laotories  of  brides,  or  upon  the  frescoes  of  Ionia, 
illustrated  by  the  gorgeous  allegories  of  Rubens. 

"  Sed  fugit  interea,  fugit  irreparabile  tempus, 
Sfaigula  dam  capti  oironmTeetamur  amore." 

Yet,  reader,  in  spite  of  time,  one  word  more  on 
the  subject  we  are  quitting.  Father  Time  is 
certainly  become  very  importunate  and  clamo- 

*  « 'Tu": — Scotchmen  and  Irishmen  (for  a  reason  which 
it  may  be  elsewhere  worth  while  explaining)  make  the 
same  mistake  of  supposing  'tii  and  twos  admissiUe  in 

Srose :  which  is  shocVmg  to  sa  English  ear,  for  since  1740 
ley  have  become  essentially  poetic  fonns,  and  cannot, 
without  a  sense  of  painful  a&etation  and  sentimentality, 
be  used  in  conversation  or  in  any  mode  of  prose.  Mr. 
Landor  does  not  make  that  mistake,  but  the  reduplication 
of  the  *Ht  in  this  Une,  will  he  peimit  me  to  say  ?  is  dread- 
fvtL  He  is  wide  awake  to  such  blemishes  in  other  men  of 
all  nations :  so  am  I.  He  blazes  away  all  day  long  against 
the  trespasses  of  that  class,  like  a  man  in  spnng  protecting 
ooni>fieids  against  birds.  So  do  I  at  times.  And  if  ever  I 
publish  .that  work  on  8iyie,  which  for  years  has  been  in 
preparation,  I  fear  that,  fiom  Mr.  Landor,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  cull  some  striking  flaws  in  composition,  were  it 
only  that  in  hit  works  must  be  sought  some  of  its  most 
striking  brilUaocies. 


rously  shrill  since  he  has  been  fitted  up  with  that 
horrid  railway  whistle  ;  and  even  old  Mother 
Space  is  growing  rather  impertinent,  when  she 
speaks  out  of  monthly  journals  licensed  to  cam' 
but  small  quantities  of  bulky  goods;  yet  one  thing 
I  must  say  in  spite  of  them  both. 

It  is,  that  although  we  have  had  from  men  of  me- 
morable genius,  Shelley  in  particular,  both  direct 
and  indirect  attempts  (some  of  tl^em  powerful  at- 
tempts) to  realise  the  great  idea  of  Prometheus, 
which  ideals  so  great,  that  (like  the  primeyal  ma- 
jesties of  Human  Innocence,  of  avenging  Deluges 
that  are  past,  of  Fiery  visitations  yet  to  come)  it 
has  had  strength  to  pass  through  many  climates, 
and  through  many  religions,  without  essential 
loss,  but  surviving,  without  tarnish,  every  furnace 
of  chance  and  change  ;  so  it  is  that,  after  all  has 
been  done  which  intellectual  power  cdUd  do  since 
JBschylus  (and  since,  Milton  in  his  Satan),  no 
embodiment  of  the  Promethean  situation,  none  of 
the  Promethean  character,  fixes  the  attentive  eye 
upon  itself  with  the  same  secret  feeling  of  fidelity 
to  the  vast  archetype,  as  Mr.  Landor*s  "  Count 
Julian."    There  is  in  this  modem  aerolithe  the 
same  jewelly  lustre,  which  cannot  be  mistaken ; 
the  same  "  non  imitabUe  fulgur^^  and  the  same 
character  of  **  fracture,"  or  cle<xoag€y  as  mineralo- 
gists speak,  for  its  beaming  iridescent  grandem-, 
redoubling  under  the  crush  of  misery.   The  oolonr 
and  the  coruscation  are  the  same  wlxen  splintered 
by  violence ;  the  tones  of  the  rocky*  harp  are  the 
same  when  swept  by  sorrow.     There  is  the  same 
spirit  of  heavenly  persecution  against  his  enemy, 
persecution  that  would  have  hung  upon  his  rear, 
and  **  bum'd  after  him  to  the  bottomless  pit," 
though  it  had  yawned  for  both ;  there  is  the  same 
gulf  fixed  between  the  possibilities  of  their  recon- 
ciliation, the  same  immortality  of  resistance,  the 
same  abysmal  anguish.     Did  Mr.  Landor  con- 
8ciou6ly  cherish  this  iGschylean  ideal  in  compos- 
ing "  Count  Julian  ?"    I  know  not :  there  it  is. 

•  "  Rocky  harp :  "—There  are  now  known  other  cassji, 
beside  the  ancient  one  of  Memnon's  statue,  in  which  the 
"deep-grooved"  granites,  or  even  the  shifting  sands  of 
wildernesses,  utter  mysterious  music  to  ears  that  iratoU 
and  wait  for  the  proper  combination  of  oirtumstances. 


SKETCHES  IN  CITIES.— No.  I. 

GLASGOW— PAST,   PRESENT.    AND    FUTURE. 


LONDOS  is  not  inaptly  dubbed  a  wilderness  of 
brick.  Glasgow  may  be  called  by  a  name  more 
wonderful — a  mighty  mase  of  Portland  stone. 
At  Abbotsford,  Sir  Walter  Scott  constructed 
a  romance  of  stone  and  lime.  The  merchant 
princes  of  Glasgow  have  built  up  a  great  fact 
of  ashlar  and  mortar.  •  Substantiality  is  the 
extraordinary  feature  in  the  greatness  of  our 
Scotch,  cities.      There  is  no  city  in  the  world 

*  Glasgow,  even  at  the  close  of  last  centaiv,  ez^joyed  the 
distinction  of  being  pronounced  by  the  fiuBtiaious  Pennant 
**  the  best  built  of  any  seoond>rate  city  I  ever  saw;  the 
.  houses  of  stone,  and,  in  general,  well  built,  pitm^  and  un- 
affected."— Pennant's  Tour. 


like  Edinburgh,  save  only  St.  Petersburgh,  * 
where  the  polished  marble  of  the  ranges  of  pa- 
laces transcends  the  beauty  of  the  granular 
blocks  of  Craigleith  quarry.  The  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  there  was  nothing  in  Glasgow 
like  the  modem  parts  of  Edinboi^li,  excepting 
Blytheswood  Square.  Woodside  Crescent  was 
not  as  yet,     "  Will  you  go  to  Kelvin  Grove, 

bonnie  lassie,  0  1''  was  certainly  a  popular  air, 

■■  ■- ■■  ■      I  I ■»- 

*  Riding  up  the  Newski  Perspecdve,  the  most  magsi- 
iicent  street  in  that  magnificent  city,  I  felt  the  stories  of 
its  splendour  were  not  exaggerated,  and  that  this  was  in- 
deed entitled  to  the  proud  appellation  of  the  "  Palmyra  of 
the  North."— >S/<59/*tfw'«  Incidents  o/TraveL 
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bat  wrer,   at    that   time,  executed  on  a  keyed 
bi^le  from   the  top    of  the  Royal  Crescent  om- 
nibai     The    aacred    seduBion  of  that   classic 
gro^e^  Mi^»  eke,  its  pear-tree  well,  uninyaded  by 
the  petrifyiix^     approach  of   its   elegant  rival, 
*'  Rbg  Gtrove"  (a  liandsome  stone  crescent),  was 
only  ftocesftible  by  the  dangerous  pass  of  a  rickety 
old  wooden  bridge,  crambling  into  yisible  decay. 
.Vow,  things  are    greatly  altered.       The  Great 
Western  Road,    traversing,  like  a  huge  Roman 
Way,  the   landa    of  Woodside  ;  and  spanning, 
vitk  inasaiTe  arob,  the  blue  stream  of  the  Rel- 
TiD,  fends  aS,  in  radiations,  its  incipienf  lines  of 
architectaral   splendour.     The  New  Parliamen- 
U17  Road,    stretching    its  interminable  length 
Yith  more  plebeian  pretensions  in  an  opposite 
dir«ction«  adda  maaa  upon  mass  to  the  municipal 
structures.     Haili^ays  penetrate  on  gigantic  via- 
dactfl,  or  throag|h  subterranean  passages,  towards 
the  great  dvic  centre  ;  whilst  canals,  as  if  con- 
scious of  their  slo^w-going  qualities  being  in  ar- 
roar  of  the   age,   peer  in  about  the  suburbs.  * 
At  tbfi  QBUtre  of  the  city  itself,  an  absolutely  new 
frontage  ia  rapidly  superseding  the  old  familiar 
aspect  of  Old  Glasgow — if  aught  in  Glasgow  be 
subject  to  be  termed  old,  saye  the  Cathedral  and 
the  College.     The  latter  edifice,  with  its  quaint 
monaatic-liko    quadrangles — not  excepting    the 
magnifkeent  Grecian  pOe  of  the  Hunterian  Mu- 
seam — ^is  about  to  be  numbered  with  the  things 
ihai  vere»  by  a  transference  of  the  College  to 
the  liuida  of  Woodside,  and  the  conyersion  of  its 
area,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  into  a  railway  ter« 
minus  !    The  boast  of  Augustus,  that  he  had 
found  Rome  built  of  brick  and  left  it  of  marble, 
viH,  in  short,  ere  long,  be  paralleled  in  Glasgow. 
But  ifibuUding,  like  knowledge,  would  seem  to 
be  a  pnrsuit  sometimes  attended  with  difficulties. 
We  hare  beard  of  a  foreign  wren  which,  to  elude 
the  misehieTouB  pranks  of  the  monkey,  builds  its 
pendant  nest  downwards  from  the  bough  of  a 
txee.      We  actually  obserred  a  tall  thin  tenement 
in  die  TroBgate  of  Glasgow  in  process  of  being 
buflt  doumwardSf  in  the  same  foshion,  in  the 
gap  betwixt  other  two  houses,  to  please,  we  pre- 
sanse,   1k»  Lord  Bea«i  of  Guild  !     Those  who 
hare   known  Glasgow  only  from  the  novel  of 
**  Rob  Key,"  who  have  never  perused  the  broad- 
aheet  of  expanded  masonry  it  now  outspreads 
over  many  square  miles  of  a  densely  crowded 
area — who   have  heard  but  of  the  Salt-Market, 
the  Briggate,  the  Goosedubs,  and  the  Gorbals, 
aa    its    leading  localities — ^will  hardly  imagine 
that  there  can  be  such  a  region  as  a  fashionable 
vest-end  in  Glasgow,  with  its  Clarendon  Places, 
zsnd  its  Apsley  Places,  where,  till  recently,  the 
squalor  of  the  Cowcaddens  was  alone 


^  nilwi^s  eompiBhend  only  theOam- 

kix^  tWjsbsir  and  CoUo^se),  the  Aynhire  and  the  Qrwn- 
ock.  Am  Elinbnzgh  and  Glas^w,  the  Pollock  and  Govan, 
!  elbcr  eoal  lines ;  although  a  multitude  more, 
Iba  Ncilstan  and  Barrhead  fiisect,  the  Cale- 

,  _id  the  Geaend  Xezminos  lines  are  advancing, 

stet  t»  oome  into  operatioii.  The  Canals  include 
Ae  0IIJ0II  Cstiallr  slnvneh  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal ; 
tike  JftiBibad  CsnsI ;  axtd  the  Paisley  and  Johnstone 
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—but  not  in  its  glory.  We  can  hardly  hope  to 
satisfy  such  persons  that  the  real  Glasgow  of 
which  we  speak  is  the  Glasgow  of  their  ima- 
ginations, so  unparalleled  has  been  its  progres* 
sion  in  beauty  and  in  bounds. 

Unhappily,  the  architectural  advances  of  cities 
do  not  cure  the  evils  they  conceal.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  houses  abandoned  by  the  affluent  for 
abodes  of  greater  magnificence,  are  immediately 
parcelled  out  into  single  rooms  amongst  the 
swelling  herds  of  the  poor.  Whilst  the  splen- 
dour of  palaces  alone  appears  to  be  adding  gran- 
deur to  the  new  extent,  another  addition  of  fear- 
ful magnitude  is  silently  accumulating  at  a  city's 
core  unseen  I  Think,  that  for  every  single  edi- 
fice whose  aspect  ornaments  the  magical  exten- 
sion of  the  New  Parliamentary  Boundary  of 
Glasgow,*  a  house  of  misery,  it  may  be  a  den  of 
thieves,  a  haunt  of  midnight  revelry,  a  howff  of 
vice,  is  somewhere  or  other  within  the  pent-up 
precincts  of  the  city,  added  aiao  to  its  evils  ! 
Think,  and  exclaim  with  Cowper— • 

"  Qod  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town !" 
Such  is  Glasgow,  seen  at  a  bird's  eye  glance« 
But,  in  the  ancient  times— <6o  little  distant,  that 
their  antiquity  is  nearly  an  anomaly — ^it  was  fax 
dififerent.  We  have  only  to  go  back  to  the 
twelfth  century,  and  oonsider  what  Glasgow  was 
then  ;— an  ecclesiastical  hamlet,  ^hanging  on  the 
verge  of  the  romantic  Molendinar,  in  clustered 
repose,  at  the  base  of  the  gigantic  Cathedral. 
Perhaps  there  might  have  been  a  row  of  fisher- 
men's huts  along  the  Broomielaw— for  clerks  in 
cathedral  stalls  were  fond  as  oats  of  fish  I  The 
rich  ruddy  salmon  of  the  Clyde  were  certain  to 
have  hugely  tickled  their  palates, 

*<  On  Fridays  when  they  fiMted." 

How  lovely  must  have  been  that  scene,  at  the 
dose  of  that  century,  when  St.  Kentigem's  was 
newly  rebuilt,  after  its  destruction  by  fire.  Loom- 
ing through  the  thin  mists  that  struggled  with 
the  early  sunshine  of  summer,  might  be  descried 
the  huge  bulk  of  the  long  nave  and  choir,  stir- 
mounted  by  the  centre  tower  and  spire  character- 
istio  of  the  Gothic  stractnres  of  the  period^  emer- 
ging on  the  eye  in  the  full  bold  definition  of  its 
bulk.f    The  Molendinar,  lovely  mill-stream  of 


*  By  a  recent  Act  of  Parliament,  the  City  of  Glasgow 
now  embraces,  in  one  united  municipahlr,  uie  whole  six- 
teen dty  districts  lying  on  either  side  of  the  Clyde ;  but 
which  may,  in  general  tenns,  be  described  as  extending 
from  the  bends  of  the  Clyde  upon  the  east  to  the  course 
of  the  Kelvin  on  the  west,  and  as  including,  along  with 
Glasgow  proper,  the  suburbs  of  Calton  and  Milend^  Port 
Dundas,  ana  Auderston,  on  the  north  of  the  river ;  with 
Hntcbesontown,  Oort>als,  Laurieston,  Tradeston,  and 
Kingston,  on  the  south^-fOl  under  the  gavemment  of  a 
"  local  parliameoC  or  municipal  council  of  4d,  and  one 
general  system  of  police,  over  which  the  election  of  a  su- 
perintendent is  pendkig.  Glasgow  is  now,  iheiefore, 
owing  to  the  existenoe  of  separate  municipal  governments 
in  and  around  London,  the  largest  monicipality  in  the 
three  kingdoms,  considerably  exceeding  Manchester,  both 
in  population  and  extent. 

f  Jonn  Mnrdo,  the  great  Scotch  master-mason,  who  had 
"  Melios  in  kepying,"  is  said  to  have  been  the  builder  of 
the  pile  dedicated  by  John  Aohains  to  St.  Mwago^  in  1136. 
It  stands  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  is  319  feet 
long  from  west  to  east,  08  feet  bioad,  00  feet  high  in  the 
choir,  and  Cd  in  the  nave;  is  supported  by  U7  piliats  ; 
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yore !  whatever  it  may  be  now  (and  be  that 
nameless),  swept  bye,  over  beds  of  pearl,  be- 
twixt overhanging  cliffs,  romantically  precipitous. 
Woods  apon  the  heights,  already  vocal  with  the 
murmurs  of  feathered  nature,  concerted  with  the 
unsophisticated,  hydraulic  strains  amidst  the  peb- 
bles below!  They  had  a  decided  taste  for  the 
picturesque,  those  polished  minions  of  ancient 
priestcraft!  And  it  will  always  be  a  sufficient 
answer  to  every  one  who  denies  (as  some  do)  the 
existence  of  a  site  of  beauty  in  or  around  Glas- 
gow, that  they  selected  this  for  the  site  of  a  ca- 
thedral dome,  out  of  all  the  lovely  spots  that  lie 
along  the  vale  of  Clyde,  from  Stonebyres  to 
Kelvin. 

The  literal  signification  of  the  word  or  words, 
•*Gla8-gow*' — the  Grey  Smith — has  given  rise  to 
the  belief  that  the  name  originated  with  some 
son  of  Vulcan,  who  blazed  away  upon  the  spot 
prior  to  its  becoming  the  site  of  any  church. 
Upon  the  principles,  probably,  which  served  to 
transmogrify  the  initial  letters  of  <*  Aiken  Drum's 
Lang  Ladle"  into  a  Roman  inscription,  the  site 
of  the  Grey  Smith's  forge,  near  that  of  the 
Bishop's  Castle,  has  even  been  traced  by  the  an- 
tiquary !  The  yery  natural  interpretation  of  a 
dark  glen''  from  the  British  language,  and,  even 
from  the  Celtic,  the  not  improbable  one  of  "  the 
greyhound  ferry,"  have  also  been  given  the  words, 
**  Glas-gow."  There  is  evidently  scope  here  for 
traditionary  legends ;  but  if  any  ever  hung  on 
the  name  of  Glasgow,  they  are  irrecoverably  lost. 

The  history  of  Glasgow  commences  with  the 
ftust  of  its  having  been  one  of  tho  stations  on  the 
Clyde  of  the  Roman  province  of  Valentia,  till 
A.D.  426,  when  the  Romans  finally  retired  from 
this  island  to  defend  their  own  imperial  city  from 
tlie  inroads  of  the  Goths.  Two  centuries  after 
their  removal.  Saint  Mungo,  or,  to  speak  more 
politely.  Saint  Kentigern  is  said  (by  Spottis- 
wood)  to  have  founded  hero  **a  stately  church." 

lighted  by  157  windows;  but  nerer  assiuned  the  perfect 
crucial  form  frem  the  Bontb  transept  (as  happened  in  the 
neighbouring  instance  of  Paisley  Abbey  Clinrch),  never 
having  been  completed,  although  founded.  The  altitude 
of  the  exquisite  central  tower  is  225  feet.  The  roofing  of 
the  cathedral  with  lead,  by  Bishop  Spottiswood,  previous 
to  1615,  has  been  the  means  of  retaming  it  in  excellent 
preservation ;  although  one  portion  of  the  unfinished  tran- 
sept is  characteristiCBlly  known  as  "  the  dripping  aisle." 
Government  having,  some  time  ago,  proposed  to  contribute 
d^lO,000,  provided  a  like  sum  should  be  contributed  by  the 
cidxens  of  Glasgow,  for  the  restoration  and  preservation 
of  this  ancient  fabric,  to  which  the  community  evinced  so 
fervent  an  attachment  as  to  save  it  from  destruction  at  the 
Beformation,  the  most  judicious  repairs  have,  for  alengfdi 
of  time  past,  been  proceeding  for  the  renovation  of  the 
massive  pile.  The  castle,  or  residence  of  the  Bishop, 
adjoined  the  cathedral;  but  its  remains  were  removed 
about  fifty  years  since,  and  the  Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary' 
erected  on  the  site.  Sir  Walter  Scott^s  description  of  tiie 
cathedral  crypt,  the  reputed  biuial-place  of  St  Mmigo,the 
founder  of  the  cathedral,  is  too  well  known  to  be  here  re- 
peated. This  crypt  is  a  dense  colonnade  of  65  pillars, 
some  of  which  are  18  feet  In  circumference ;  and,  although 
18  feet  in  height,  are  buried  some  five  or  six  feet  in  moitol 
mould,  so  that  its  extensive  range  of  low-browed,  dark  and 
twilight  vaults  are  exactly  such  as  are  used  for  sepulchres. 
Whilst  used  as  a  church,  for  two  centuries  and  a  half 
after  the  Reformation,  this  must  have  continued  to  be  one 
of  the  most  singular  places  of  worship  in  Europe,  recalling 
the  churches  in  the  catacombs  of  ancient  Rome  and  early 
Christianity.  Pennaut  observes,  that  the  congregation 
might  truly  say,  Cktmaviexjnrojundii* 


Where  is  it  now  ?     The  Danes,   probably,  de- 
stroyed it ;  for  of  its  subsequent  fate  we  know 
nothing  more  than  the  name  of  Baldred  of  Inch- 
innan,   the  next  ecclesiastic  in  it  after    Saint 
Mungo.   No  matter ;  it  appears  that  Saint  Mungo 
was  canonised  as  a  cathedral  saint,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  instituted  this  church.     At  the 
Culdee  era  of  560,  at  which  he  flourished,  this 
holy  man  was,  perhaps,  not  so  mnch  amiss.    Ex- 
cept that  his  extraction  was  not  particularly  re- 
putable— being    the  bastard  of    Thametis,  the 
Pictish  King  Loth's  daughter — we  have  nothing 
to  allege  against  him.     It  is  a  wise  child,  they 
say,  that  knows  its  own  papa.     Whatever  may 
have  been  Saint  Mungo's  wisdom,  he  must  have 
entertained  very  grave  doubts  on  this  particular 
subject.     His  paternity  was  imputed  to  Eugenius 
III.,   king  of  the   Scots.      Fleeing  from  a  fa- 
therms  wrath,  the  Saint's  unhappy  mother  was 
driven,  by  the  winds  and  waves,  upon  the  Fife 
coast  at  Culross,   and  gave  birth  to  the   Saint 
in  that  town  of  coal.     Saint  Mango  was  com- 
mitted to  the  care   and  tuition  of  Saint  Ser- 
vanus,  or    Saint   Serf,   the  hermit  of    Culross 
(afterwards  Bishop  of  Orkney),  the  oldest  Ca- 
ledonian pedagogue  on  record;   and,   appropri- 
ately enough,  at  an  annual  "  feast,''  long  main- 
tained at  Culross,  in  honour  of  St.  Serf,  the  chief 
insignia  of  the  procession  consisted  of  branches  of 
scholastic  birch!     Saint  Mungo  seems  to  have 
retained,  through  life,  a  wholesome  sense  of  per- 
sonal discipline ;  for,  amongst  the  relics  removed 
to  Paris  by  the  last  Archbishop,  Beaton,  left  by 
him  to  the  Scots  College  and  Carthusian  Mo- 
nastery of  Paris,  to  bo  restored  to  the  people  of 
Glasgow  on   their  return   to  the  bosom  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  awaiting  that  consumma- 
tion since  18S9,  in  the  Roman  Catholic   Colleg*' 
of  Blairs,  Aberdeenshire! — there  is,  "  in  a  squai-t^ 
silver  coffin,  part  of  t?ie  scourges  of  St.  Kontigoni, 
our  patron.''     He  probably  felt  that  this  disci- 
pline **  mended  his  manners,"  and  hence  did  not 
**  mind  the  pain."     His  holy  life  must,  doubtless, 
have  assisted  to  correct  such  frailties  of  his  hQo- 
as  that  to  which  he  himself  traced  his  being.   His 
solitary  asceticism,  and  his  foundation  of  n\onas< 
teries  in  Wales,  are  less  open  to  approval.     His 
return  to  Glasgow,  establishment  of  its  chnrcli, 
and  production  of  some  disciples  of  celebrity, 
more  immediately  concern  our  present  purpose ; 
yet  not  much  more  immediately.     His  burial  spot, 
and  even  his  monument,  have  been  pretendedly 
indicated  in  the  crypt  of  the  Cathedral ;  but  over 
his  grave  a  gloom,  protracted  throughout  a  spa  oo 
of  five  hundred  years,  settles  down,  impenetrable 
to  the  antiquarian  gaze.     Of  the  character  of 
Saint  Mungo*  there  is  not  much  recorded,  even 

•  Alexander  Rodger,  a  poet,  whose  powers,  if  not  in  tlie 
sublime,  were  at  least  in  the  pathetic  and  ridicuions  equal  Iv 
manifested,  has  taken  the  liberty  to  insinuate  that  Saiiu 
Mungo  was  not  a  member  of  the  temperance  society: — 

**  Sanct  Mungo  wals  ano  flunoaa  Siuict, 
And  ane  cant7e  carle  wals  hee; 
Hee  drank  o'  ye  Molendinar  Burne 
Quhan  bettcre  Iiee  coiildna  prie." — J^c. 

The  poor  bard  himself  has  lately  passed  into  that  land 
"  from  whose  bourne  no  traveller  retains.''  It  is  paying, 
perhaps,  a  poor  tribute  to  his  memory  to  say  that  the  carol 
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bf  the  veracious  chroniclers  who,  in  the  indolence 
of  lettered  ease,  hare  favoured  the  world  with 
thoee  marrelloaB  relations  of  the  Scottish  Bre- 
riary,  that  fully  equal  the  thousand  and  one 
nights'  recitations  which  Shahraz^,  the  Wezeer's 
daughter,  made  unto  King  Shahriy^.  The  only 
trace  that  has  descended  to  us  of  his  heing  a 
miracle-worker  is  couched  in  St«  Mungo's  enigma, 
ID  the  far-famed  emblazonry  of  the  Glasgow  Civic 
Arms,  thus  celebrated  in  the  flowing  verse  of 
Zachtry  Boyd:  •-— 

"  This  is  the  tree  that  never  grew ; 
This  is  the  bird  that  never  flew ; 
This  is  the  bell  that  never  raog ; 
This  is  the  ilah  that  never  swam/'  f 

To  the  churchmen  of  that  elegant  and  artistical 
era,  the  twelfth  century,  must  be  assigned  the 
merit  of  imparting  to  Glasgow  its  first  impulse 
towards  civic  honours.  To  do  these  venerahle 
Toloptuaries  justice,  in  taking  care  of  their  own 
particular  ease  and  comfort,  they  carried  with 
them,  and  spread  around  them,  wherever  they 
settled,  the  arts  of  peace.  With  an  instinctive 
tasteforihe  most  beautiful  localities,  they  snatched 
the  loveliest  spots  of  our  native  land  from  the  jaws 
of  desolation,  which  extraneous  feud  and  intestine 
faction  kept  for  ever  distended  to  devour  and  to  de- 
stroy. Hence  the  busy  miU  clacked  incessantly  be- 
low the  ancient  chimes  of  matin  aUd  of  even  song, 
in  constant  and.  inseparable  concord.  Industry 
fuond  protection  beneath  the  wing  of  the  church 
alcue.      Thus,  the  Molendinar,  or  mill  stream, 

oC  '  Sanet  Mimgo"  is  one  of  his  happiest  effhsions.  Yet 
we  snspeet  that,  upon  the  principle  that  they  who  hare  the 
baOads  of  a  oonntry  to  make,  need  not  care  who  write  its 
Itislory,  the  whimsical  anachroaisms,  imputing  to  the  Saint 
the  Iket  of  being  frequently  "  piymed  with  barleye  bree," 
od  staling  **  his  wnyte  vesture  wi'  dribblands  o'  ye  still," 
win  serve  to  mar  Saint  Mungo's  popular  reputation. 

•  Zaehary  Boyd  was  a  Protestant  benefactor  of  Glasgow 
Co&sgej  who,  entertaining  a  loft^  opinion  of  his  own  rhym- 
ing powers,  coupled  his  bequest  m  nvonr  of  that  instltation, 
with  the  condition  that  the  Senatus  should  undertake  the 
printing  of  a  metrical  version  of  the  Bible,  of  which  he 
WB9  the  alitor.  The  College  authorities  evaded  the  con- 
dakms  to  a  certain  extent,  by  producing  only  two  or  three 
copies  of  Zachaiy  Boyd's  Bible,  one  of  which,  whereof 
«TBps  and  quotations  float  traditionally  amongst  the  stn- 
doita,  ia  preeeived  in  the  hbrary.  The  image  of  Zaehary 
biswelf  adonis  one  of  the  old  College  quadrangles. 

♦  Mr.  Andrew  Park,  a  modem  Olasgow  poet,  dissatisfied 
with  the  perpetual  infringement  on  the  public  dignity  of 
GiasgDw,  occasioned  by  toe  appropriation  of  the  air  of 
*^  Cafier  Herrin'"  to  give  eclat  to  the  healths  of  the  Magis- 
trates, on  festive  occasions,  has  produced  a  much  more 
elegant  and  really  appropriate  version  of  this  rythmical 
legend,  adapted  to  the  popular  air  of  "  Maggie  Picken":-— 

**  Let  GloKoivv  floorUh  by  the  Word, 
And  might  of  eveiy  merchant  lord. 
And  initttations,  which  afRvd 

Good  hornet  the  poor  to  nonriah  1 
A  place  orconuneroe,  peace,  and  power, 
With  weaith  and  wiadcnn  a«  her  dower, 
SCay  «tiU  her  tkb£  mi^estic  tower : 
Hurra !  let  CFlaMow  Flourish  f 
HerB**  to  the  Tikx  that  nerer  sprung ; 
Harc't  to  the  Bsu.  that  never  rung ; 
Here's  to  the  Bold  that  never  sung ; 
Aad  haw's  to  the  CAUsa  HjaM)«,"—Lc, 

*LsiGiaiguo  iowislH-by  the  preaching  of  the  Word,"  is 
te  mbAob  motto  soperindnoea  upon  the  eity  anns.  The 
woidi  af  the  air  **  Caller  Herrin' "  unfortunately  refer  to 
*banie  fish,"  *'new  drawn  frae  the  Fvrtlu'*  We  regard 
the  subttitation  of  "caller  sulmon,"  therefore,  which,  sin- 
gator  Isielate,  eontimie  to  this  dav  to  be  drawn  from  some 
e^  Ae  katot  portions  of  the  Clyir,  below  the  Broomielaw, 
<s  OKMAMfriipMeite— besides  Uiat  the  heraldic  fish  is 


is  the  only  name  by  which  the  flood  that  Isyos 
the  hanks  of  the  Cathedral  grounds,  and  of  the 
modern  Necropolis,*  (anciently  the  Fir  Park)  is 
known  to  fame.  .  The  pitch  of  prosperity  and 
grandeur  to  which  the  ecclesiastics  of  Glasgow 
raised  the  place,  may  be  judged  of  by  the  circum* 
stance  of  Bishop  Cameron,  after  building  himself 
a  castle,  causing  each  of  the  thirty-two  rectors 
under  him  to  embellish  the  town  with  a  manse. 
The  town,  notwithstanding,  was,  till  long  after 
the  Beformation,  confined  to  the  ridge  extending 
from  the  cathedral ;  for,  in  promoting  the  power 
and  wealth  of  the  see,  the  ecclesiastics  were  by^ 
no  means  ambitious  to  diffuse  the  enjoyment  of 
its  enormous  revenues  far  beyond  their  own  im- 
mediate circle.  Their  spiritual  jurisdiction  ex* 
tended  into  Dumbartonshire,  Renfrewshire,  Stir- 
lingshire, Lanarkshire,  and  Ayrshire.  The 
bishops  and  (after  1500)  archbishops  were  tempo- 
ral as  well  as  spiritual  lords  of  the  royalties  and 
barony  of  Glasgow,  and  held,  besides,  eighteen 
baronies  in  Lanarkshire,  Dumbartonshire,  Ayr- 
shire, Renfrewshire,  Peeblesshire,  Selkirkshire, 
Roxburghshire,  and  the  Stewartries  of  Dum- 
fries and  Annandale,  extending  over  two  hundred 
and  forty  parishes.  Their  possessions  in  Cum- 
berland were  termed  "  the  spiritual  dukedom.'* 
Buchanan,  however,  tells  the  story  of  the  check 
which,  at  the  summit  of  their  pride  and  power, 
was,  shortly  after  1426,  put  upon  John  Cameron^ 
the  bishop  (who  is  described  as  a  good  and  great 

•  There  is  a  contrast  betwixt  these  adjoining  cities 
of  the  dead,  parted,  as  remarked  in  a  loeu  pubUeation, 
by  this  Lethe,  the  Molendinar,  which  evinces,  in  a  striking 
manner,  the  change  of  public  sentiment  respecting  these 
last  abodes  of  humanity.  The  cathedral  Churchyard  is 
literaUy  flagged  over  with  flat  monumental  stones,  and 
"  though  roofed  only  bv  tlie  heavens,"  "  its  precincts,"  as 
Su-  Walter  Scott  says,  ^'^resemble  the  floor  of  one  of  our 
old  English  chnrcnes,  where  the  floor  is  covered  with 
sepulchrfd  inscriptions ; "  reminding  him  of  the  roll  of  the 
prophet,  which  was  "  written  within  and  without,  and  there 
was  written  therein  lamentations,  and  mourning,  and  woe." 
This  is  not  exaotl}^  conform  to  the  specimen  Pennant 
gives  of  the  inscriptions :— • 

Stay,  paasuiger,  and  view  thli  itone, 
For  tinder  it  lies  such  a  one, 
Wbo  cored  many  while  he  lived  ; 
8o  graciuuB  he  no  man  grieved  : 
Yea,  when  his  phjsick's  force  oft  fkiled, 
Hia  plea«ant  purpose  then  prevailed ; 
*  For  of  hifl  Ood  he  got  the  grace 
To  live  in  mirth  and  die  in  peace. 
Heaven  baa  hia  soiUe,  his  corpse  this  stone, 
Sigh,  passenger,  and  then  be  gone. 

JDoetor  Ptter  L(M,  161S. 

It  is  within  the  cathedral  that  fragments  of  the  more 
ancient  tombs  vainly  invite  the  passenger  in  obsolete  lan- 
guage to  the  obsolete  act  of  prayer  for  the  souls  of  the  de- 
parted. The  only  rich  toaab  spared  at  the  Reformation 
was  that  belonging  to  the  ancient  family  of  Stewart  of 
Minto,  who,  from  the  period  of  James  I.  downwards,  en- 
joyed the  dignity  of  the  Provostship  of  Glasgow.  The 
modern  Necropolis,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Molendinar, 
approached  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge,  not  improperly 
designated  "  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,"  is  laid  out  in  the  style 
of  Pere  la  Cheusc,  and  surprises  the  wanderer  amongst  ue 
tombs  at  every  step  with  monumental  sculpture,  creditable 
to  the  state  of  British  art.    Amongst  the  tombs  are  the 

Sublie  monuments  to  John  Knox,  the  Reformer,  and  Wil- 
am  M'Gavin,  the  Protestant,  surmotmted  bv  roll-length 
statues ;  the  burial-place  of  the  Jews,  with  a  column 
copied  from  the  tomb  of  Absalom  in  the  valley  of  Jehosa- 
phat,  and  the  inscription  from  Byron, 

"  Oh!  weep  for  those  who  wept  by  Babel's  stream."  itx. 
the  monuments  of  William  Motherwell  and  Dugald  Moote, 
the  GlAsgov  poets,  with  busta  by  Fillans^  &o«  (l60« 
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man).  While  reposhig,  on  a  judicial  cirmiit,  at 
a  distaaee  of  seven  miloBfrom  Glasgow,  he  heard 
the  voaghtj  voice  of  one  InviBible  call  him  before 
the  tribunal  of  Christ.  >  His  servants,  roused 
from  sleep,  were  struck  vith  sudden  terror  at  the 
voice  they  had  heard,  and  the  light  whioh  shone 
around  them.  The  bishop,  having  afterwards 
taloen  a  book  in  his  hand  and  began  to  read, 
again  the  same  voice  was  heard  by  all  around, 
and  transfixed  their  minds  with  stupor.  When 
it  hadreeonnded  long,  vehementlv,  and  hoiriUy, 
the  bishop^  nfttering  a  huge  groan^  made  an  effort 
to  speak,  but  was  found  dead  in  bed.  This  is  so 
palpable  an  instance,  says  Buchanan,  of  Divine 
vengeance,  that  the  mind  is  neither  prepared  to 
affirm  nor  reftite  the  fact ;  nor  is  it  possible  to 
overlook  it,  when  reported  by  others,  and  con- 
stantly rumoured  by  tradition. 

Throughout  the  live  hundred  years  of  gloom 
iSiat  obscures  the  history  of  the  sec  of  Glasgow, 
the  country  was  devastated  by  the  successive  and 
long  protracted  conflicts  of  the  Picts,   Scots, 
Britons,  Saxons,  and  Danes.     The  bishopric  had 
been  reduced  to  the  verge  of  decay  when  John 
Achaius  arose,  in  whose  person  it  was  confirmed. 
This  eminent  man  was  the  preceptor,  friend,  and 
chaplain  of  David  I.,  whose  zeal  for  the  church 
procured  him  canonization,  much  to  the  discontent 
of  one  of  his  royal  successors,  James  I.,  whose  in- 
come Bavid*s  devout  liberality  had  impaired,  and 
who,  therefore,  always  spoke  of  him  with  more 
of  the  impetuous  freedom  of  a  poet  than  of  the 
dignity  of  a  king,   as  "  a  sair  saunct  for  the 
crown.**     A  portion  of  the  diocese  of  Durham,  I 
situated  betwixt  the  Tweed  and  the  border  moun- 
tains, which  had  been  stripped,  in  his  displeasure, 
by  Henry  I.  of  England,  from  Ralph  Plambard, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  in  1100,  was,  by  the  care  of 
David,  then  Prince  of  Cumberland,  first  annexed 
to  the  Bishopric  of  Glasgow  in  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander I.  of  Scotland. 

Sixty  years  afterwards  Tngelram,  Bishop-elect, 
and  Solomon,  Dean  of  Glasgow,  did  some  ser- 
vice to  the  cause  of  their  country's  independence, 
being  of  the  number  of  select  deputies  who  were 
escorted  to  Norham  Castle  to  announce  to  Roger, 
Archbishop  of  York  (rival  of  Thomas  i  Becket) 
the  unanimous  denial,  by  the  Scottish  clergy,  of 
Roger's  pretensions  to  the  office  of  Roman  Le- 
gate for  Scotland,  an  appointment  gained  by  mis- 
representation, and  at  variance  with  the  privilege 
always  enjoyed  by  the  Scottish  Church,  of  hav- 
ing the  papal  Tepresentative  chosen  from  amongst 
themselves.  Solomon  the  Dean  was  one  of  those 
T^ofte  eloquence  and  ability  were  engaged  in  this 
debate  in  defence  of  the  national  privileges.  The 
Archbishop  of  Tork  was  not  prevailed  upon  to 
lay  aside  his  pretensions.  But  a  bull  from  Pope 
Alexander  III.  soon  afterwards  decided  the  Scotch 
Church  to  be  independent  of  all  save  the  Roman 
See.  Robert  Wiseheart,  Bishop  of  Glasgow, 
when  attending  at  Norham,  Edward  the  First's 
arbitrement  of  the  claims  of  Bruoe  and  Baliol,  as 
a  lord  of  the  Scottish  regency,  appointed  on  the 
deaths  of  Alexander  1X1.  and  the  Maiden  of  Nor- 
way— again  withstood  the  English  king's  preten- 


I  sions  to  the  superiority  of  Seotlaady  and  tald  him 
that  their  aneeston  had  always  defrnded  them- 
selves against  the  Romans,  Picts,  Britons,  Sax- 
ons, Danes,  and  all  others  who  had  attempted  to 
usurp  their  liberties.  These  things  may  be  le. 
garded  as  forming  the  prelude  to  that  eeWbratod 
epistle  of  independence  which  Robert  Btruce  and 
his  parliament  at  Aberbrothock  penned  to  the 
Pope  in  1330. 

The  building  of  the  cathedral  was  aocomplished 
by  Jc^n  Achaius  in  1138,  and  the  origin  of  the 
oommercial  greatness  of  the  community  sheltered 
beneath  its  wing  may  be  traeed^  abont  Ibrty  yean 
subsequently,  in  the  charters  of  William  the  Lion. 
One  of  these  charters  authorises  the  Bishop  to 
hold  '*  a  weekly  mercat ;"  the  other  grants  the 
privilege  of  an  annual  £ur  (still  kept  up  in  the 
second  week  <if  July)  ^*  from  tiiie  8kh  of  the  Apostle 
Peter,  (29tk  June,  O.  S.)  and  fi>r  ei^  days  com* 
plete."      William  the  Lion,   moreover,   placed 
Glasgow  upon  the  independent  fboting  of  a  Royal 
Burgh  by  another  charter,  which  seems,  however, 
to  have  been  ineffectual  to  protect  liie  rights  of 
the  future  "  queen  of  the  west"  against  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  more  ancient  and  powerful  burghs 
<^  Rutherglen  and  Renfr<ew  ;  for,  however  insig- 
nificant theee  Httle  villages  may  now  appear, 
Glasgow,  in  1242,  required  ler  ite  protection  a 
new  charter  of  independence  from  Alexander  II. 
The  last  five  hundred  yoani  haro  iiev«r  wit- 
nessed a  time  when  the  scenes  of  tiie  exjdoits 
of  the  patriot  Wallace  were  indifferent  to  the 
common  mass  of  the  Scottish  p^ple.     The  spot 
called  the  Bell  of  the  Brae,  m  ike  High  Street 
of  Glasgow,*  is  therefore  oonseerated  to  pqpnlar 
story.    It  recalls  one  of  the  boldest  aots  of  a  man 
sprung  from  the  middle  ranks  of  society^  who 
struck  many  a  vigorous  blow  for  his  oounlary's  in- 
dependence when  her  greatest  barons,  corrupted 
by  English  munificence,  dismayed  by  the  feeble- 
ness and  poverty  of  their  native  land^  or  jealous 
of  the  popular  champion's  influence  and  renown, 
were  sunk  or  lost  in  treachery  or  in   apathy. 

*  £veu  after  the  formatioQ  of  streets  had  proceeded 
some  lengtli  in  Glasgow,  the  boundary  of  the  town  ex- 
tended but  a  short  space  around  die  minster  di«rcslif  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  position  of  the  BoUenrow,  ox  sCiest  of 
processions — a  sort  of  street  to  be  met  with  in  most  eccle- 
siastical towns,  and  which  usually  obtahied  its  name  in 
Catholic  times  (torn  the  numerous  piooesskma  connected 
with  the  Bomish  ritual  passing  through  it  as  the  extreme 
limit  available  for  the  purposes  of  that  ostentatious  parade 
to  which  it  was  addicted.  The  walled  town  was  also,  for 
reasons  of  defence,  eonflned  for  a  long  time  to  the  summit 
of  the  hill.  It  appears  that,  in  13(10,  the  town  reached 
somewhat  lower— ^from  the  terrible  rencontre  betwixt  Percy 
and  Wallace  having  occurred  in  High  Street,  helow  *^The 
Bell  of  the  Brae."  This  ancient  poitiouof  the  town  con* 
tinued  until  within  the  last  thirty  years  to  present  an  array 
of  the  most  antique  dwellings  in  Glasgow;  oil  now  re- 
placed by  the  eveiy-day  aspect  of  plain  matfeer-of-fact  six- 
storey  housea  Traoea  of  anliquiqr  yet  linger  in  the  old 
street  called  the  Dmate,  as  well  as  in  the  Rotteniow. 
But,  as  the  town  dweUings  of  our  ancestors  were '  mostly 
buih  of  wood,  besides  their  unhealthy  fkshien^  paeking 
them  away  in  narrow  lanes  and  closes  off  the  main  Btretts« 
whichj  in  the  case  of  Glasgow,  undoubtedly  provoked  four 
visitations  of  the  plague  during  the  14th,  and  five  during 
the  17th  century,  perpetuating  also  the  disease  of  leprosy 
down  at  least  to  1&89,  when  lepers-  weM  stfll  ootataiaed  in 
the  Lazar^house  of  Gorbals — ^it  is  the  less  to  be  wondered 
at  that  80  few  of  the  Butch-built  wooden  houses  of  old, 
with  theirqnaiutgal^es,piaxziis,and  galleries,  noNr  remain. 
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WUi  kdMiitakle  onwgy  and  terrible  resohitioii, 
if^tirtiieh  ilie  lo^e  of  eoimtrj  rendered  aada- 
am^aad.  mwenmB  of  IierinoiigB  releiiileM ;  with 
tbe  dufalry  of  kniglatiiood  meOoviiig  in  hifl  heart 
tbe  Iffwity  cni^oadered  by  opivesuon — Wallace 
tM  MM  wbov  *vfailat  be  coaU  weep  his  eoantrj's 
vne^  coald  bleed  to  mwemge  them.     lAmg  nnder 
the  unim  of  tbe  boetile  crowns,  how  can  we 
coneeiTe  tbe  bitter  suiimosity  which  mnst  have 
EuUed  at  tbe  core  of  ScsottiBh  society  nnder  the 
BdlHary  deepotiam  o€  JSn^aad?     How  can  we 
expeet  te  cateb  ao  nnieh  as  a  glimpse  of  that 
tfdeit  enlfanHiaani  ivitb  which  the  deroted  pa- 
tiiots  «f  tbat  forty  yean'  war  ralHed  round  the 
cfaamfion.  Wallace  ?      The  presence  of  the  hero 
bsfl  icnicratad  every  spot  to  which  it  can  he 
tncei.     Hifl  trees  sit  Blderslie,  botik  monidering 
«Qk  and  tongb  old  yaw  ;  the  house  in  which  he  is 
iUeged  to  bare  been  bora ;  the  stane  with  its 
H'.  W.  W.  bnH  into  the  nei^^booring  chnreh 
vail;  the  plaoe  wrbere  yonng  Sdby  fell  in  his 
pride  at  Dandee  ;  Wallace's  dizzy  track  on  horse- 
beck  orer  Kiimoal  OU^  whence  he  swam  his 
steed  acrosa  tbe  Tay,  and  fonnd  a  refbge  at  Lin* 
dores;  the  site  of  the  '*  burnt  bans  of  Ayr ;"  the 
**  Ben  of  tbe  Brae  "  in  ObsBgow ;  as  many  cares 
in  varinu  pcvts  of  Scotland  echoing  to  his  name, 
as  there  are  osTens  in  the  Scottish  Highlands 
resoondiBg^  to  tbe  finUed  naase  of  Fingal ;  and 
last,  not  leasts  his  gigantic  sword  (long  as  it 
secmsi  vantnig  still  nine  inches oiF  the  point !)  in 
Dnmbartssi  Csustle,  and  the  chamber  or  guard- 
hoosc  in  wbioh  he  was  immured  betwixt  the 
efellr  of  BninlMnrtott  Rock,  associated  with  the 
lasting  isfiuny  of  Menteith,  the  traitor  ^—such 
are  tbe  memorialB  that  presenre  in  Scotland  the 
£aae  of  him  to  wbom  the  country,  that  owes  a 
monanaent^  neTor  yet  paid  a  sini^e  tribute.    The 
posseaaioB  of  a  historic  site  connected  with  the 
aame  of  Wattaoe  must  be  classed  amongst  the 
chief  bcMMis  of  the  eity  of  Glasgow. 

Tbe  exploits  of  WaUaoe,  in  consequence  of  the 
lass  of  the  Latin  memoir  of  his  chaplain,  Blsir, 
ve  cbiefly  recorded  in  the  Scots  Metre  of  Blind 
Harry,  a  wandering  minstrel  of  the  era  of  1460. 
Thisrbymster  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  the  Ho- 
mer of  bis  country.  Hamilton  of  Gilbertfield's  mo- 
dernised Scotch  Version  of  Blind  Harry's  Wal- 
lace bsM  long  animated  the  spirit  of  the  Scot- 
ti^  peasant.     This  was  the  book  that  enkindled 
tbe  early  genius  of  Bobert  Bums.     The  blind 
bard's    strains,   howerer  debased  by  vulgar  in- 
noratSons  on  their  original  sturdy  vigour,  have, 
coder    everv  modification*  evinced    the  ardour 
of  a  poetic,  and  even  the  graces  of  a  polished, 
nmid.      Certain  embellishments  bestowed  upon 
his  j&axratiTSi  such  as  the  terrible  apparition 
of  tbe  slaughtered  Faudoun  holding  his  bloody 
head  in  his   hand  amidst   the  flames  of  the 
bozaing  easde  .ef  Gask,  have  excited  an  un- 
reascaaUs  prejudice  against  his  veracity.    Harry 
is  also  iepnted  to  hare  been  blind  from  infancy, 
sa  that  lie  could  never  have  consulted  for  himself 
the  cf^btt/  Latin  memoir  of  Blair,  if  such  a 
»rorf:  erer  ens^     On  ibe  other  hand,  it  is 
«%crf  Ikat  be  WB  a  toonk  of  the  Clugniac 


monaaleryof  Paialey,the  most  accomplished  com- 
munity of  the  age,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  major  part  of  Scottish  history  contaiaed  in 
the  celebrated  Black  Book  of  Paisley.*  How- 
ever it  may  have  been  that  the  minstrel  ulti* 
matdy  became  blind,  that  he  could  at  one  time 
see  (o  wriUy  is  manifested  once  and  agam  in  the 
course  of  his  poem  of  WaUaocf  Who,  then,  can 
doubt  that  the  minstrel  drew  his  materials 
directly  from  Blair's  authentic  memoir,  when  he 
winds  up  his  poem  with  this  explicit  avowal : — 

**  Thus  in  defence  the  hero  ends  his  days 
Of  Scotland's  r^i^ht  to  his  inunortal  pmise, 
"Whose  valiaiit  sets  were  all  recorded  fair— 
Written  in  Latin  by  the  famous  Blair." 

Not  only  has  the  truth  of  Blind  Harry's  state* 
ments  met  with  general  confirmation  in  contem« 
porary  history,  but  even  vhere  that  *'  old  al- 
manac "  is  silent  upon  the  subject  of  Wallace's 
visit  to  France,  any  documents  since  recovered 
support  Blind  Harry's  account  of  Wallace's  ex- 
ploits. We  offer  those  reasons  out  of  many  and 
even  stronger  sentiments  of  reliance  upon  Blind 
Harry's  account  of  the  battle  of  *'  the  Bell  of  the 
Brae."  We  deem  the  apology  for  appealing  to 
such  an  authority  by  no  means  a  lame  one,  nor 
yet  quite  uncalled  for,  since^  as  unfortunately 
happens  with  too  many  of  Wallace's  transactions* 
there  is  no  other  authority  to  cite. 

The  English  had  made  truce  with  Wallsce  as 
Governor  of  Scotland  for  one  year,  commencing 
in  February,  1300;  but  in  breach  of  it,  pro« 
claimed  in  June  of  the  same  year  a  Justice- Air, 
which  they  converted  to  the  purpose  of  entrap- 
ping and  presently  executing  the  friends  of  Wal- 
lace  under  colour  of  justice,  but  without  form  of 
trial,  as  they  singly  and  successively  entered  a 
bam  prepared  for  the  purpose^  with  a  high  baulk 
for  a  gibbet.  This  fate  was  more  expressly 
intended  for  Wallace  himself,  and  he  nsn*owly 
escaped  it  by  coming  later  than  the  rest  to  the 
place  of  rendezvous.  Warned  by  a  woman  on 
his  way  of  the  murderous  deeds  thus  perpetrated^ 
Wallace  did  not  enter  the  town  of  Ayr  till  after 
nightfall,  when,  with  the  aid  of  what  force  he 
could  hurriedly  collect,  he  burned  6000  English- 
men in  the  houses,  the  doors  of  which  the  same 
woman  had  marked  with  chalk,  where  they  were 
mostly  all  asleep.  He  also  gained  possession  of 
the  castle  by  an  ambush,  upon  the  terrified 
garrison  issuing  forth  to  extinguish  the  con- 
flagration. 

Mounting  300  cavalry  on  horses  taken  from  the 
English,  he  instantly  set  out  for  Glasgow,  which  he 
reached  at  10  a.m.,  just  in  time  to  prevent  the 

*  Liber  Niger  Poileti :  British  Museum. 
•f  Thus,  in  his  openi&tf  anathema  against 
**  Plots,  Banip,  and  SsKons,  Seotisad's  vsiy  pest,'* 
he  says,  in  reference  to 

« illastrious  patriots  and  bold. 

Who  boldly  did  maintain  our  rights  of  old, 
Of  such,  I  say,  I'U  brag  and  vaunt  su  long 
As  I  bare  power  to  use  my  pen  or  toiu^e." 

— HanUUon*s  Version, 
And  ia  concluding  the  first  book,  he  says— 

"  This  ends  the  first  book — ^here  J  draw  my  score,'' 
As  also,  in  concluding  the  second — 

"  Here  ends  my  second  book,  I  say  no  more, 
But  quietly  I  draw  a  second  score. 
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horrori  of  another  *'  Justice- Air"  being  inflicted 
by  Bishop  Beik  and  Lord  Henry  Percy*  on 
the  gentlemen  of  Clydesdale.  AVallace  and  his 
company  Buoceeded  in  pauing  the  bridge  over  the 
Clyde  ere  the  English  were  apprised  of  their  ap- 
proach. Percy  immediately  drew  out  his  force, 
consisting  of  1,000  men  in  armour,  in  order  of 
battle,  under  his  own  and  the  Bishop's  command, 
and  prepared  to  dispute  with  Wallace  the  passage 
of  the  High  Street.  Wallace,  haring  reconnoitred 
the  foe,  ascertained  their  strength;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, divided  his  company  into  two  squadrons. 
One  of  these  ho  despatched,  under  command  of 
his  uncle,  Adam  Wallace,  and  Alexander  Auch- 
inleck,  to  outflank  the  enemy.  They  took  the 
route  by  St.  Mungo's  Lane,  and  gained  the  north- 
east of  the  town,  behind  the  Drygate,  unper- 
ceived.  By  this  means  they  were  enabled  to  at- 
tack the  enemy  in  the  rear,  or,  as  Wallace  jeer- 
ingly  expressed  it,  "  to  bear  up  the  Bishop's  tail" 
-—an  expression  which  was  caught  up,  and  ban- 
died about  throughout  the  day,  as  the  watchword 
of  the  Scottish  onset.  Wallace,  in  person,  along 
with  Robert  Boyd,  led  on  the  remaining  squadron 
against  the  yan  of  Percy's  Northumbrians.  The 
English  were  astonished  when  they  beheld  a  mere 
handful  of  horsemen  advance  up  the  street  to  at- 
tack them.  But  the  narrowness  of  the  space  coun- 
terbalanced the  advantage  of  numbers;  and  one  of 
the  fiercest  encounters  ever  witnessed  betwixt. 
parties  belonging  to  the  contending  nations  en- 
sued, upon  the  Ensign  who  was  with  Percy  and 
the  Bishop  demanding  of  the  Scots — who  and 
what  they  were  ?  Sparks  flew  from  the  clashing 
swords  as  if  the  collision  had  been  that  of  flint 
and  steel.  Beneath  the  desperate  blows  of  the 
Scots  heaps  of  slain  began  to  strOw  the  street. 
Their  sword  points  frequently  pierced  the  very 
steel  plates  with  which  the  Southern  warriors 
were  dad.  The  dust  of  the  conflict  arose  in  clouds 
fit  to  darken  the  sun.  Bent  on  acquiring  honour, 
each  Scotsman  put  forth  his  greatest  energies; 
and,  though  pressed  by  numbers,  fought  gallantly, 
and  pushed  forward  amongst  the  enemy.  On  the 
other  hand,  Percy's  men,  expert  in  war,  fought 
fiercely,  and  never  flinched  a  foot.  But  Adam 
Wallace  and  Auchinleck  having  effected  their 
circuitous  movement,  entered,  sword  in  hand, 
amidst  the  heat  of  the  contest.  Some  of  the 
English  bravely  faced  about,  and  charged  the 
Scots  resolutely  and  impetuously.  They  were 
ultimately  compelled  to  give  way,  as  the  new- 
comers, being  fresh,  fought  keenly  and  eagerly, 
making  such  gaps  amongst  the  foe  as  gave  them 
ample  elbow-room.  In  the  thick  of  the  carnage, 
Wallace,  with  his  tremendous  sword,  drew  such 
a  stroke  at  the  head  of  Percy  as  actually  shred 
the  skull,  sending  the  bone  in  one  direction,  whilst 
the  brain  was    scattered  in   another.      Bishop 

♦  Not  as  vulgarly  supposed  the  "Hotspur"  of  Shak- 
spere,  who  flourished  half  or  three  quarters  of  a  ceutury 
later,  but  prohablr  another  son  or  brother  of  the  Karl  of 
Northumberland,  bearmg  the  same  name — a  name  likewise 
borne  by  ih<  Earl  of  this  period ;  but  there  Is  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  Earl  himself,  though  invested  with  the 
English  command,  was  absent  in  another  part  of  the 
country. 


I  Beik's  men,  perceiving  the  death  of  Percy, 
speedily  retreated,  by  the  Rotten-row,  to  tlio 
Friars'  Church,  and  out  through  the  wood;  of 
which,  however,  they  durst  not  long  venture  to 
retain  possession,  but  hurriedly  fled  from  thence 
to  Bothwell.  Wallace  followed  up  his  advantage 
by  a  pursuit,  which,  notwithstanding  the  ezhaiu- 
tion  of  himself  and  his  followers,  he  protracted 
till  dawn,  cutting  down  many  of  the  fugitivoB.— 
Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  glorious  achievements 
of  Wallace,  in  which  fell  seven  hundred  English- 
men, with  their  valiant  leader,  Lord  Henry  Percy. 
Those  who  found  refuge  along  with  Bishop  Beik 
and  Sir  Aymer  de  Vallance,  in  the  stronghold  of 
Bothwell,  did  not  exceed  three  hundred  men.* 

The  foundation  of  the  University  in  1450  by 
Bishop  Tumbull,  who  obtained  for  the  purpose  a 
charter  from  l^Ling  James  11. ,  and  a  bull  from 
Pope  Nicholas  V.  —  must  not  be  omitted  as 
amongst  the  chief  things  which  contributed  to  the 
extension  of  Glasgow, 

During  the  regency  of  Arran,  in  the  miuority 
of  Queen  Mary,  the  Castle  was  the  scene  of  a 
bloody  siege  and  massacre  of  the  suirendering  gar- 
rison, under  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  who  had  defended 
it  with  brass  guns;   and  a  place  called  **tbe 
Butts,"  near  the  present  Infantry  barracks,  where 
the  '*  Weaponschaw"  used  to  be  held,  was  sig- 
nalised   by  a    sanguinary   engagement  between 
Arran  and  the  Earl  ef  Glencaim,     The  citizens 
took  part  with  Glencaim,  and  Arran  being  again 
triumphant,  gave  their  city  up  to  plunder.     The 
battle  of  Langside,  which  decided  the  fate  of  the 
unfortunate  Mary,  was  fought  in  the  inunediate 
neighbourhood,  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  the 
city,  the  citizens  taking  part  with  the   Kegent 
Murray,  in  retaliation  for  the  sacking  of  the  town 
after   **the  Battle  of  the  Butts."      The  mills  of 
Pai'tick,  on  the  Kelvin,  still  belonging  to  the  incor- 
poration of  bakers,  wei'e  given  them  on  this  occa- 
sion, for  supplying  the  army  i^-ith  bread. 

The  zeal  of  the  Reformation  nowhere  broke  out 
with  greater  fervour  than  in  Glasgow  ;  but  such 
was  the  attachment  of  the  citizens  to  the  cathedral 
fabric,  that  though  urged  to  its  destruction  as  an 
idolatrous  monument  by  Mr.  Andrew  Melville,  the 
Principal  of  the  college,  and  a  day  set  for  the  pur- 
pose, when  the  men  of  Renfrew  and  Rutherglen, 
headed  by  their  preachers,  repaired  to  the  spot  at 
tuck  of  dbram ;  the  men  of  Glasgow  rose  up  in  its 
defence,  and  only  yielded  to  a  compromise  for  the 
destruction  of  the  monumental  and  other  images, 
preserving  the  building  itself  entire.  The  Cathe- 
dral of  Glasgow  thus  remains,  with  exception  of 
that  of  St  Magnus  of  Kirkwall  in  Orkney,  the 
only  entire  Minster  fabric  in  Scotland. 

Glasgow  is  memorable   in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Annals  of  Scotland  as  the  seat  of  the  Great  As- 


•  Andrew  Brown,  in  his  History  of  Glasgow,  1797,  has  fall- 
en into  an  error,  the  more  unacconntable  as  he  endeavoors, 
like  us,  to  follow  Blind  Harry.  He  states  that  it  was  Wal- 
lace who,  at  the  close  of  the  fight,  was  unable  to  keep  tlie 
wood,  and  sought  refhge  in  Boibwell !  Exacdy  Uie  reverse 
was  the  case.  Bothwell  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the 
English.  Wallace  pursued  them  thither:  he  aAerwarda 
rode  to  Dundaif  ere  he  partook  of  rest;  and,  recittng  the 
occurrences  at  Ayr  and  Glasgow,  abode  there  five  davd 
with  Sir  John  the  Graham, 
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iPmblT  of  1038,  which  efltabluhed  the  indepcn- 
dtuce  of  the  Prcshyterian  Kirk,  rejected  the  ser- 
Tice-book  of  Archbishop  Laud,  refused  to  be 
disaolTedby  the  Royal  Commissioner,  and,  counte- 
nanced by  the  presence  of  the  Earl  of  Argyle, 
tried,  deposed,  and  excommunicated  the  Bishops, 
abjored  Episcopacy,  and  adopted  the  Coyeaant. 

Glasgow  was  yisited,  in  the  course  of  the  civil 

▼are,  by  two  very  opposite  characters — Montrose 

and  Cromwell*     The  stay  of  Montrose  was  brief ; 

ibr  the  plagne  raged  in  the  town  ;  but  ho  did  not 

spare  the  citizens.      Cromwell  received  his  levees 

in  SHvercraigs  House,  Saltmarket,  nearly  opposite 

to  the  Briggate,  and  acted  a  sanctimonious  part  to 

admiration,  giving  the  ministers  who  waited  upon 

him  invariably  a    prayer.       He    attended    the 

preaching  of  Zachary  Boyd,   in    the   Cathedral 

Church.     Honest  Zacharias  railed  sternly  at  the 

man  of  blood.     '*  Shall  I  pistol  the  scoundrel  V* 

whispered  Secretary  Thurlow  to  Cromwell.    "  No, 

no,"  answered  Oliver,   ''  we  shall  manage  him  in 

another  way."     The  clergy  supped  with  him  in 

the  evening.     Their  entertainment  was  a  prayer, 

which  lasted  till  three  in  the  morning !     It  is 

worthy  of  remark  that  a  number  of  Cromwell's 

soldiers  settled  in  Glasgow,  who  having  originally 

been  English  tradesmen,  contributed  somewhat 

to  improve  the  trade  of  the  place. 

The  principal  streets — Saltmarket,  Trongate, 
and  High  Street — were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1G52  ; 
and  rebuilt  of  stone,  having  preriously  been  built 
or  fiieed  with  wood.  The  inhabitants  encamped 
in  the  open  fields,  and  the  loss  was  computed  at 
£100,000.  Another  fire  destroyed  one  hundred 
and  thirty  houses  in  1677- 

The  Committee   of  Privy  Council,   after  the 

Hestoration,  having  ejected  400  ministers  from 

their  parishes,    brought  down    '*  the  Highland 

Host'*  of  ten   thonaand  npon  Glasgow  in   1G78, 

and  fompelled  the  signature  of  a  bond  preventing 

intereoorse  with  the  exiled  ministers.      As  the 

Highlanders  were  departing  with  their  plunder, 

the  students  of  the  College  kept  the  bridge  against 

tTo  thousand  of  them,  and  permitting  only  forty 


to  pass  at  once,  eased  them  of  their  bnrdens. 
The  Covenanters  made  an  nnsuecessfol  attempt 
to  take  Glasgow  firom  the  Royal  troops  after  the 
battle  of  Drumclog.  On  the  landing  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  in  1689,  the  city  leried,  equipped,  and 
marched  to  Edinburgh  in  a  single  day  a  complete 
regiment,  under  the  Earl  of  Argvle,  to  gnard  the 
Convention  of  Estates,  deliberating  on  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Crown  upon  WiUiam  and  Mary.  In 
the  effervescence  of  a  similar  spirit,  anti-popish 
riots  broko  out  in  Glasgow  in  1780,  akin  to 
those  of  Lord  George  Gordon  in  London,  with 
whom  eighty-five  Glasgow  Societies,  numbering 
12,000  members,  had  kept  up  a  correspondence. 

We  have  not  attempted,  amidst  these  old-world 
details,  to  touch  upon  the  great  features  of  local 
importance  in  Glasgow — ^her  commerce,  shipping, 
manufactures,  iron  and  other  trades,  public  works 
and  institutions — to  which  we  must  avail  our- 
selves of  a  future  opportunity  to  recur.  The  few 
peculiarities  which  a  society  so  cosmopolite  in  its 
character  as  that  of  Glasgow  can  possibly  be 
found  to  possess,  even  though  we  should  descend 
to  the  stray  humours  of  its  idiosyncracy,  have 
been  amply  and  aptly  illustrated,  so  far,  at  least,  as 
concerns  the  last  thirty  years,  by  local  publications. 
And  we  are  not  sure  that  the  traits  there  un- 
folded would  be  altogether  unacceptable  te  the 
general  reader.  We  particularly  refer  to  the 
publications  of  an  eminent  Glasgow  bookseller, 
who  having  had  the  ballads  of  the  city  to  write, 
need  care  little  who  writes  its  history.  To  say 
truth,  we  pretend  not  either  to  the  one  avocation 
or  the  other.  But  our  sketch  will  scarcely  bear 
more  than  an  allusion  to  the  humours  of  the  davs 
of  the  Glasgow  Loyal  Volunteers — of  Captain 
Hunter  and  his  merry  men — of  the  civic  signs,  a 
mass  of  gilded  literature  overspreading  the  walls 
—of  their  baneful  effects  in  distracting  from  their 
duty  the  attention  of  the  rustic  Yeomanry  Cavalry 
from  the  neighbourhood*— of  that  fine  old  beau, 
Captain  Paton — of  the  city  Homer,  Blind  Alick 
— and  the  city  Demosthenes,  Hawkie. 


ARGUMENTS  FOR  THE  REPEAL  OF  THE  UNION. 

BT  JOHN  O'CONNBLL,  M.P. 


It  was  on  no  theory,  but  on  a  very  practical 
point,  indeed,  thai  we  mentioned,  at  page  44  of 
xhe  last  number  of  this  Magazine,  the  demand  in 
IxeUndfor  a  **  Repeal  of  the  Legislative  Union." 
The  point  waa  jyCaney ;  and  the  argument  indi- 
cated was,  that,  hy  the  operation  of  no  measure, 
nor  set  of  measures,  short  of  that  just  named, 
ecwld  money  bo  retained,  made  to  circulate,  and 
inereased  hi   Ireland  ;    and  thus  a  natural  and 
healftlol  Btimtilus  be  given  to  all  the  branches  of 
indnsbrj  in  that  country. 

Tbere  IB  a  common  and  a  very  loud  outcry 
s^aiiut  what  is  called  "  sentiment,"  in  arguing 
loetsues  of  State  policy.  A  deference  may  be 
«h<nrn  |o  this  outcry,  without  thereby  acknow- 
bdgxDg;  its  «ntize  reaaouableQesfl.    A  case  may  be 


so  strong  in  natural  right  and  justice  as  to  be 
easily  and  triumphantly  maintainable  in  any  of 
the  several  points  of  view  in  which  it  shall  chance 
to  be  investigated  ;  and  such  a  case,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  Irish  nation,  is  that 
which  they  make  for  the  "  Repeal  of  the  Legis- 
lative Union,"  and  restoration  of  their  native 
Parliament. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  directly  practical 
point  of  view  is  that  alone  in  which  the  very  prac- 
tical English  mind  will  at  all  condescend  to  con- 
sider this  Irish  opinion  ;  and,  therefore,  without 
any  abandonment  whatsoever  of  those  warm 
feelings  of  nationality  and  love  of  the  native  soil, 
which,  like  the  afiections  of  private  life,  have 
been  implcoited  m  oar  hearts  by  tho  Creator  for 
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hiB  own  beneficent  purposes  (and  are,  therefore, 
when  duly  regulated  and  directed,  quite  as  ho- 
nourable and  as  deserving  of  respect),  the  Irish  ad- 
vocates of  Repeal  may,  with  a  safe  conscience, 
as  they  do,  with  a  willing  heart,  approach  the 
argument,  on  the  plain  practical  points  alone,  of 
their  farourite  measure.  They  profess  and  feel 
an  entire  incapability  of  comprehending  by  what 
other  measure,  or  set  of  measures,  the  wasting 
money-drains  can  be  checked  ;  and  the  healthful 
circulation,  and  natural  increase  and  re-produc- 
tion of  capital  be  promoted.  In  the  last  number 
of  this  Magazine,  the  article  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made  treated  shortly  of  the  much- 
spoken-of  project  of  a  general  reclamation  of  the 
Irish  waste  lands,  and  the  equally  canvassed  pro- 
position of  an  extended  system  of  Poor  Laws  in 
Ireland.  At  the  best,  the  reclamation  of  waste 
lands,  if  carried  out,  can  but  indirectly,  and  after  a 
period  of  some  time  at  least,  produce  an  increase  of 
the  national  wealth.  There  is,  at  the  best,  little  in 
it  at  all  likely  to  create  any  surplus  of  capital  be- 
yond what  the  reclamation-process  itself,  the  due 
cultivation  of  the  reclaimed  soil,  and  the  proper 
support  of  those  located  upon  it,  must  require  ; 
and  many,  who  have  well  considered  the  subject, 
express  their  suspicion  that  the  inevitable  waste 
attending  a  Government  experiment  in  agricul- 
ture will  anticipate  and  absorb  overy  penny  of 
what  might  otherwise  constitute  that  surplus. 
And,  under  the  most  successful  plan,  the  addi- 
tions to  the  productive  land  of  the  country  will 
scarcely  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation, aided  as  the  latter  is  likely  to  be  by  a  de- 
crease of  the  sjmnaX  emigration.  Nay,  It  is  but 
the  other  day  that  an  English  journalist  announ- 
ced, as  a  strong  probability,  that,  as  soon  as  the 
Government  should  have  actually  committed 
themselves  with  the  reclamation  project,  a  pretty 
oxtensive  immigration  into  Ireland,  from  other 
parts  of  the  empire,  would  take  place. 

Poor  Laws  have,  indeed,  to  do  with  die  circu- 
lation of  money,  but  only  in  the  way  of  inter- 
ference (by  re-distribution)  with  that  otherwise 
existing.  And  while  no  one  has  pretended  that 
they  open  up  new  sources  of  wealth,  their  absorb- 
ing tendency,  which  frightened  England  into  her 
ffftieth  experiment  upon  them,  some  twelve  years 
ngo,  is  now,  notwithstanding  the  boasted  amend- 
went  of  that  state,  once  again  becoming  a  matter 
(.f  most  serious  alarm. 

Additions  to  the  elective  franchise,  even  with 
some  addition  (small  in  ani/  case,  as  English 
jealousy  would  scarcely  permit  it  to  be  otherwise), 
lo  the  number  of  Irish  representatives  in  the 
Ignited  Parliament — enlargement  of  municipal 
1  rivileges— civil  equality  among  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Ireland — these,  and  such  as  these, 
are,  undoubtedly,  points  of  importance  and  of 
value ;  but  do  not,  of  themselves,  create  or  cir- 
culate wealth.  The  aggregation  or  combination 
of  the  individually  inefficient  measures  just  al- 
luded to  could  have  little  more  effect  in  making 
them  coU^ctiveli/  potent  than  the  aggregation  and 
combination  of  cyphers  can  be  made  to  express  a 
power  in  numerals. 


What,  then,  will  stop  the  drains,  and  circulate 
and  increase  the  money  of  Ireland  ?  To  stop  the 
drains,  a  beginning  should  be  made  with  the  se- 
verest of  them,  that  of  the  absentee  rents — ^ftve 
out  of  the  twelve  or  thirteen  millions  composing 
the  rental  of  Ireland.  To  do  this,  as  has  been 
remarked  in  our  foi*mer  article,  an  absentee-tax 
is  the  first  obvious  expedient.  This  strong  mea- 
sure of  interference  with  property  and  with  indi- 
vidual volition  is  not  necessary,  say  the  advocates 
of  "  Repeal  of  the  Union;"  while,  by  restoring  to 
Ireland  her  Parliament,  you  can  substitute  a 
milder  and  more  natural  form  of  the,  in  all  shapes 
efficient,  coercion  of  self-interest. 

Give,  then,  in  order  to  induce  %om«-residence, 
the  object  and  the  interest  of  watching  and  di- 
recting, by  their  personal  weight,  in  either  House, 
or  influencing,  by  efforts  out  of  doors,  the  legisla- 
tion which  is  to  affect  their  rights  and  properties. 
Give  them  the  strong  inducement  to  stay  at  home 
during,  at  least,  part  of  the  Parliamentary  re- 
cess, which  the  advisability  of  conciliating  the 
electors  will  supply,  now  that  the  old  handy  mode 
of  packing  Parliament,  by  means  of  pocket- 
boroughs,  is  gone,  and  gone  for  ever.  Mr.  M*Cul- 
loch's  theory — ^tliat  absenteeism  is  no  loss  to  a 
country — ^is  equally  gone  for  ever  ;  abandoned, 
or,  at  least,  no  longer  defended  by  its  unnatural 
parent.  The  benefit  of  the  personal  expenditure 
of  the  returned  absentee  no  one  now  is  hardy 
enough  to  question.  Monies  now  altogether  lost 
to  Ireland — ^lost  to  her  as  if  they  were  flong  from 
her  cliffs  into  the  sea — ^would  then  be  retained, 
and  in  constant  circulation ;  passing  and  re-pass- 
ing, from  hand  to  hand,  in  each  locality — in  small 
sums,  perhaps,  but  still  with  the  beneficial  effect 
that  is  ever  attendant  upon  the  quick  and  fre- 
quent turning  and  retumings  even  of  the  smallest 
capitals.  The  increased  expenditure  in  I>ublin 
would  then  meet  and  commingle  with  the  smaller 
circles  of  prosperity  spreading  from  a  thousand 
minor  localities ;  and  the  entire  surface  of  society 
be  redeemed  from  the  dead,  dull  stagnation  now 
brooding  heavily  upon  it. 

Can  it  at  all  be  maintained,  or  for  a  moment 
advanced,  that  the  inducements  dwelt  npon  in 
the  foregoing  paragraphs  would  not  be  abundantly 
efficient  in  causing  the  absentee  proprietors  to 
return  to  their  long-neglected  duties  at  home? 
Should  they  not  be  designated  as  madmen,  who 
would  voluntarily  and  deliberately  forego  the 
powers  in  their  own  hands  of  guarding  their  own 
interests,  the  more  especially  when  such  neglect 
on  their  part  involved  also  an  abandonment  of 
duties  as  well  as  powers,  to  such  &n  extent  and  in 
such  a  degree  as  richly  to  deserve  and  assuredly 
to  call  forth  a  punishment  of  commensurate  se- 
verity ?  The  first  step  of  that  punishment,  viz., 
the  enactment  of  an  absentee-tax,  an  Irish  Par- 
liament would  of  course  be  quite  as  competent  to 
pass  as  is  the  United  Parliament,  and  to  increase 
it  if  the  first  moderate  rates  should  prove  in- 
efficient. Thus  one  of  the  heaviest  items  of 
"  money-drain  "  from  Ireland  would  be  speedily 
and  effectively  checked  and  prevented ;  and,  by 
the  circulation  at  home  of  the  restored  monies, 
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an  impalse  would  be  given  to  indastrj  and  enter- 
priie  thronghoat  the  land. 

Seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  the  year  of 
the  produce  of  Irish  revenue,  now  sent  to  Eng- 
land after  all  the  Irish  expenses  of  government 
are  prorided  for,  would  also  be  retained  at  home. 
ind  this,  not  with  any  damage,  but,  on  the 
coQtrarv,  with  great  benefit  to  the  empire  :  there 
being  imperial  purposes  not  only  that  can  be  as 
Tell  served  in  Ireland  as  elsewhere,  but  some 
that  can  be  better  served  there.  For  instance, 
there  are  the  establishments  of  the  navy — afloat 
and  ashore.  Why  should  there  not  be  at  least 
^  rojal  dock-yard  in  Ireland,  when  there  are 
ibnr  in  England,  besides  minor  establishments  for 
naral  purposes  ?  Why  should  there  not  be  a 
division,  and  a  large  division,  of  the  fleet  in  Irish 
j-orts? 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  here  to  do  more  than 
aflnde  to  three  circumstances  of  great  advantage 
in  sach  an  arrangement: — First,  The  greater 
&ciHty  of  recruiting  among  that  class  which  so 
excellent  a  Judge  as  Lord  CoUingwood,  and  ajso 
maDj*  other  distinguished  naval  officers,  declared 
to  produce  in  a  short  time  the  best  and  most 
raloable  seamen — Irish  boys,  sons  of  fishermen 
and  labourers  on  the  coast.  Second,  The  greater 
apaciousness  and  security  of  the  Irish  harbours; 
and,  third,  their  far  better  geographical  position 
—enabling  vessels  and  fleets  to  get  to  sea,  en- 
tirelj-  clear  of  all  land,  weeks  and  months  some- 
times before,  with  the  same  winds  and  weather, 
the  J  could  possibly  get  out  of  the  English  Chan- 
nel. The  unanimous  testimony  of  all  naval  men 
npon  this  point,  and  the  reports  of  the  Parlia- 
mentarv  committees  and  commissioners  who  have 
from  time  to  time  had  it  under  theur  considera- 
tion, render  quite  superfluous  any  further  com- 
ment here.  The  arrangement  wo  propose  has 
already  been  adopted,  and  indeed  is  long  in 
action  with  reference  to  the  army  and  ordnance 
expenditure  of  the  empire.  Under  these  two 
heads,  or,  for  convenience,  adding  them  together 
ud  making  one  conjoint  head,  we  find  the  fol- 
loving  aimis  set  down  for  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  respectively : — 

Great  Biitahu  Ireland. 

Aniif  and  Oidxianee.,.,..«j£6,d30,000.        £1,270,000. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  sums  make 
op  the  total  of  the  army  and  ordnance  ezpendi* 
tore,  not  for  purposes  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
hod  alone,  but  for  those  purposes  in  the  colonies 
and  dependencies  also — ^In  Canada,  and  British 
^'o]tll  America,  Gibraltar,  and  the  other  Medi- 
terranean stations,  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
^-— in  fiact,  throughout  every  division  and  sub- 
fi^n  of  the  empire.     Here,  then,  we  have  Ire- 
W  proriding  for,  and  punctually  defraying  one^ 
^of  the  entire  cost  of  the  army  and  ordnance 
€sialifiahnienta  of  this  mighty  and  wide- spread 
^pire,  although  her  general  fiscal  ability  has 
^  declared  by  Peel  and  Goulbum  to  be  no 
higher  than  one-ninth  of  the  British.     The  im- 
P^^ftsQce  of  the  effort  can  thus  be  appreciated ; 
and  yet  she  does  not  complain  of  having  to  make 
i^  u  t4e  money  is  spent  at  home.    No  one  can 


say  that  the  interests  of  the  empire  suffer  from 
this  arrangement.     Bid  they  do  so,  it  has  been, 
and  b  always  in  the  power  of  the  Government  of 
the  day  to  change  it ;  but  they  have  not  seen  fit 
to  make  any  alteration.     Why  should  not  a  si- 
milar arrangement  be  carried  out  with  respect  to 
the  naval  expenditure  of  the  empire  ?    And  car- 
ried out  it  most  assuredly  would  be  had  Ireland 
her  own  Parliament.     By  this,  and  by  the  action 
on  the  absentees  beforo  alluded  to,  there  would 
then  be  nearly  six  millions  of  money  spent  in 
Ireland   which   is    now   annually   lost    to   her. 
Such  monies  would  naturally  and  legitimately 
turn  into  the  channels  of  trade — the  decayed 
and  perishing  manufactures  of  Ireland  would  re- 
vive again,  now  that  capital  and  rich  customers 
had  come  home— employment  and  means  of  sus- 
tenance other  than  that  hitherto  to  be  sought 
only  by  occupation  of  land  would  become  rife 
and  abundant ; — agriculture  would,  in  its  turn, 
receive  a  stimulus  from  the  new  demand  for  its 
products,  arising  from  the  improved  pecuniary 
condition  of  the  artizan  class — ^the  returns  to  the 
State  revenue  would  largely  increase  with  tho 
increase  of  means   throughout  the   population, 
and  thus  benefits  of  the  most  valuable  and  per- 
manent description  would  be  realised,  not  to  Ire- 
land alone,  but  to  Great  Britain,  by  the  natural 
operation  of  measures,  easily  within  reach,  and 
most  entirely  recommended  by  justice,  as  well  as 
by  good  policy.     It  is  very  true,  indeed,  that  to 
cause  tho  absentees  to  return  to   Ireland,   tho 
violent,  but  effective,  agency  of  a  tax  upon  that 
class  is  quite  as  much  at  the  command  of  the 
United  Parliament  as  it  would  be  at  the  com- 
mand of  a  restored  Irish  Parliament ;  and  that 
the  former  body  could  also,  if  they  pleased,  causo 
the  entire  of  the  Irish  revenue  to  be  spent  at 
home,   and  so  deliver  Ireland  from  the  heavy 
six-millions'  drain  above  mentioned.     These  two 
things  done,  the  same  results  of  general  prospe- 
rity would  be  found  to  follow,  and,  therefore, 
**  Repeal'*  is  unnecessary  to  ensure  them. 

That  "  there  is  much  virtue  in  an  i/,"  is  an 
old  and  trite  saying,  and  your  if  in  the  fore- 
going proposition  plays  an  important  part. 

"  If  it  pleased"  tho  United  Parliament  to 
do  these  things,  assuredly  the  results  predicted 
Would  follow.  But  the  United  Parliament  has 
never  shown,  of  late,  or  at  any  time,  the  slightest 
disposition  to  do  them.  And  the  advocates  of 
Repeal  would  be  only  too  glad  to  see  such  a  dis- 
position, and  would  willingly  yield  up  all  tho 
advantages  which  its  absence  gives  their  argu- 
ments now,  were  such  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  United  Parliament  at  last  to  make  itself 
evident. 

They  would  gladly  yield  up  these  advantages, 
even  if  tho  loss  of  them  deprived  the  demand  for 
*.*  Repeal"  of  all  its  power.  But  they  are  ready 
to  show  that  there  are  far  other  and  more  exten- 
sive considerations  of  right  and  justice  to  be  dis- 
posed of  ere  it  could  be  shown  ^at  to  acquiesco 
finally  in  a  system  of  united  legislation,  would  be 
anything  short  of  acquiescence  in  a  system  of 
permanent  injustice  and  degradation  to  Ireland. 
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This  brings  the  question  of  <' Repeal"  face  to 
fiaoe  with  us,  to  be  argued  on  its  own  merits, 
or  demerits,  plainly  and  directly ;  and  not  with 
reference  to  any  temporary  expecUents  the  present 
distress  may  require. 

What  are  the  objections  bend  fide  or  other- 
wise, which  are  usually  urged  against  Repeal  ? 

It  will  be  more  convenient  to  state  them  all 
together  first,  and  afterwards  make  the  due  dis- 
tinction between  them.     It  is,  then,  objected  to 
the  proposition  for  a  '*  Repeal  of  the  Lcgislatiye 
Union  between   Great  Britain  and  Ireland" — 
First,  That  such  a  measure  would  ^*  destroy  the 
unity  of  the  eiApire."     Second,   That  it  would 
gire  encouragement  and  opportunity  to  foreign 
invasion  and  domestic  rebellion.      Third,  That 
the  harmonious  action  of  two  legislatures  in  the 
same  empire^  entirely  distinct  from,  and  inde- 
pendent of,  each  pther,  would  be  found  an  impos- 
sibility.    And  this  objection  is  supposed  to  be 
quite  triumphantly  established  by  a  reference  to 
a  historical  fact  of  but  some  sixty  years'  date— • 
the  diiOference  between  the  British  and  the  Irish 
parliaments,  upon  the  question  of  a  "  Regency," 
on  the  occurrence  of  the  first  illness  of  George 
III.      Fourth,  That  differences  of  other  kinds, 
quite  equal  in  gravity,  but  not  so  easily  to  be  got 
over  by  a  lucky  chance  (such  as  the  quick  re- 
covery of  the  old  king,  which  abruptly  and  com- 
pletely terminated  the  dispute  alluded  to),  would 
be  certain  to  arise,  in  matters  of  trade,  of  finance, 
of  foreign  and  colonial  relations — above  all,  on 
the  subjects  of  war  and  peace.    Fifth,  (And  this 
displays  a  very  philanthropic  and  kindly  anxiety 
for  our  welfare — an  anxiety  which,  it  is  to  be  re- 
gsetted,  does  not  appear  to  be  quite  appreciated 
in  Ireland)-— The  expenses  of  separate  govern- 
ment and  parliamentary  establishments  in  Ireland, 
and  other  public  charges  inevitably  to  be  thrown 
on  Ireland  alone — ^as  England  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  make  disbursements  o^r  which  her  par- 
liament was  not  to  exercise  any  control — ^would 
bo  ruinous  to  Ireland!     Her  present  exemptions 
from  taxation,  as  compared  with  other  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  would  cease,  and,  instead 
of  them,  a  higher  and  heavier  proportion  of  taxa- 
tion should    inevitably  be    substituted !      "  We 
will  not  aUow  y<m  to  ruin  yourselves,*'  is  the  kind 
assurance  given  by  the  opponents  of  Irish  legis- 
lative independence  to  its  advocates.     Sixth,  The 
Repeal  of  the  Union  would  lead,  directly  or  in- 
directly, remotely  or  inmiediately,   to   Catholic 
ascendancy  ;  or,  (to  use  the  words  of  an  English 
newspaper,  some  time  ago,  when — ^not  discussing 
— for  that  the  English  press  will  not  condescend 
to  do — but  alluding  to  the  Irish  cry  for  "  Repeal") 
**  to  a  state  of  things  in  which  the  rights  and 
liberties,  civil  and  religious,  of  the  minority  in 
Ireland,  would  meet  with  very  little  consideration 
indeed  at  the  hands  of  the  majority."     Seventh, 
That  the  Irish  are  not  fit,  or  competent,  to  ma- 
nage their  own  affairs. 

We  believe  wq  have  now  fully  stated,  at  least, 
the  main  and  leading  points  relied  upon  in  the 
argument,  or  clamour,  as  it  should  far  more 
properly  be  designated ;  for  its  utterers  will  not 


deign  even  to  argue  against  the  national  de< 
mand  in  Ireland  for  the  **  Repeal  of  the  Union." 
If  there  be  any  points  omitted,  it  has  not  been 
with  design  ;  and  the  discussion  of  those  just 
enumerated  will,  in  all  probability,  necessarily 
lead  to  a  recollection  and  a  due  consideration  of 
them. 

To  "  begin  with  the  beginning,"  we  take  the 
objection  No  1. — viz.,  *'  That  Repeal  would  de- 
stroy the  unity  of  the  empire."  To  us  it  appears 
that  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  a  right  exa- 
mination of  this  objection  must  be  a  right  com- 
prehension of  what  is  the  unity  of  the  empire 
which  repeal  would  destroy. 

Does  it  exist  at  present ;  and,  if  so,  how  does 
it  work  ? 

We  have  at  present  a  union  maintained  against 
the  declared  will  and  repeated  and  most  urgent 
remonstrances  and  demands  of  the  people  of  one- 
third  of  the  British  empire.  We  have  tliat 
people  accusing  thei  Legislative  Union  of  having 
revived  and  increased  the  old  plaguo  of  absentee- 
ism, which  was  being  stayed  and  diminished  by 
the  operation  of  an  untrammeled  and  really  in- 
dependent Aome-legislature  during  the  short 
period  of  the  latter's  existence  as  such  —  viz. 
from  the  year  1782  to  1800. 

We  have  that  people  accusing  the  Union  of 
sapping  the  vitality  of  manufacturing  enterprifie 
in  Ireland  (by  thus  depriving  it  of  the  support 
and  sustenance  derivable  from  the  residence  and 
expenditure  of  the  richest  classes  in  the  state), 
and  of  the  further  lamentable  consequences  that 
have  thence  flowed — namely,  the  necessity  of 
further  drains  of  money  to  purchase  abroad  the 
goods  once  produced  at  home  ;  the  unnatural 
and  excessive  pressure  of  population  upon  the 
single  resource  of  agriculture  ;  the  competition 
for  "  land  ** — "  land  "  at  any  terms — ^thus  occa- 
sioned ;  the  excessive  rents  ;  the  scanty,  or  no 
profits  ;  the  temptation  to  landlord  cupidity  by 
the  forced  auction-prices  for  land  ;  occupancy ; 
the  agrarian  disturbances,  murders,  and  miseries, 
thence  most  prolifically  resulting  ;  and,  in  short, 
the  entire  disorder  and  distraction  of  the  social 
state. 

We  have  the  remonstrances  and  protests  of 
that  people  fearfully  borne  out  and  warranted  by 
these  patent,  undeniable  facts,  viz. — -That  now, 
for  forty-six  years,  England  has  had  the  entire 
legislative  and  governmental  control  of  Ireland 
— of  her  interests,  her  resoulrces,  and  her  people. 
That  during  those  years,  several  successive  Par- 
liamentai'y  committees  and  Goverimient  com- 
missions have  had  to  chronicle  the  perennial  ex- 
istence and  periodic  aggravation  of  a  distress 
and  a  misery  in  Ireland  without  its  parallel  in 
the  civilised  world.  That  at  length  the  people 
of  Ii'eland  have  been  reduced  down  to  such  a 
condition,  that  the  failure  of  one  single  article 
of  food — ^tbo  cheapest,  the  vilest,  in  so  far  as  the 
staple  of  a  people's  sustenance  (and  yet,  the  very 
worst  species  and  description  of  that  wretched 
article  itself)  has  plunged  them  into  utter  desti- 
tution— ^is  causing  their  deaths  by  thousands,  in 
despite  of  the  enormous  sums  of  money  now  being 
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expended  to  gire  emploTxneiity  and  thus  enable 
ihem  to  purchase .  otiier  food-— and  threatens, 
t«minoasIy,  immixiently,  and  most  fearfdlly,  an 
Titter  diflraption  of  sodietj,  and  dissolving  of  it 
in  confanon  and  blood  !  !  ! 

Wliat  angwer  can  be  made  to  this  ?  What 
answer  eon  be  needed  bitt  this,  to  all  the  objections 
ire  have  noted  and  numbered,  as  made  to  the 
demand  of  the  Irish  people  for  the  management 
of  thdr  Dim  affairs  ?  "Will  it  not  be  in  some 
sort  a  mockery,  if,  while  such  facts  stand  in  the 
face  of  day,  and  cannot,  dare  not,  be  denied,  the 
advocates  of  Repeal  should  forego  the  sad  and 
dismal,  but  tremendous  advantage  thus  given 
them  ;  and  condescend  to  argue  their  great  ques- 
tion, as  the  parish  boundaries  might  be  litigated 
in  a  vestry  squabble  ! 

What  say  ye.  Legislators  of  England,  to  this 
yotir  handywork?  What  say  ye,  serene  and  self- 
tatisfied  contemners  of  **  Irish,"  or  perhaps  we 
ibonld  say  ^Celtic  incapacity  and  blunderings?'* 
What  say  ye,  cowardly  and  calunmious  newspaper 
writers — ^yourselves  foully  guilty  of  the  deep  crime 
of  reviving  and  exacerbating  national  animosities, 
of  which  you  so  wrongly  and  so  falsely  accuse 
others?  Cofdd  an  Irish  Parliament— could  any 
Pariiament — could  any  men,  or  set  of  men  what- 
ever, more  constantly,  more  cruelly,  more  fatally 
mismanage  the  affairs  of  unhappy  Ireland,  than 
has  the  boasted  United  Parliament  in  which  you 
Engiishmen  so  entirely  hold  the  sway? 

What  eo^d  an  Irish  Parliament  have  done  of 
eiil  and  of  mischief  that  ycu  have  not  done? 
What  of  good  and  of  right  could  an  Irish  Parlia- 
ment have  left  undone,  that  you — ^in  your  most 
£italy  most  criminal  negligence— have  not  fla* 
grsntly  omitted?  With  what  reason,  then — ^with 
vhat  shadow  of  argument,  save,  indeed,  the 
plain,  uuoiistakeable,  undeniable  argument  of 
mperior  physical  force— can  you  resist  our  claim, 
aiKi  otcr  righU  to  have  given  back  into  our  hands 
the  management  of  our  own  affairs! 

We  have  been  betrayed  from  our  particular 
answer  to  a  particular  objection  against  **the 
Repeal,'*  into  the  general — ^the  oveiwhelming 
■sswer  to  aU  and  every  one  of  those  objections. 
The  appalling  and  pressing  character,  however, 
of  the  circumstances  which  fdrnish  that  general 
answer  is  such  as  to  dispense  with  any  necessity 
of  apology. 

It  was  as  impossible  to  speak  or  writojcalmly 
npon  such  a  subject — ^impossible,  at  least,  to  those 
▼ho  are  daily  witnesses  of  those  circumstances — 
as  it  is  impossible  for  the  general  answer  founded 
upon  tiiem  to  be  refuted. 

But  we  now  resume  the  argnment  in  the  strict 
order  of  the  points  proposed  to  be  examined. 

Examining  the  first  point  more  closely,  the 
vorfing  of  it  must  be  charged  as  inaccurate; — 
and  "dmt  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  designedly  so. 
Woidi  lie  things  with  the  common  herd  of  man- 
Idnd;  and  it  is,  therefore,  the  most  ordinary  trick 
of  those  whose  cases  are  weak  to  labour  to  mys- 
tify, and  excite  prejudices,  by  the  ahuse  of  words. 
"  Unity  of  Parliaments"  is  by  no  means  •*  Unity 
of  the  Emj^;**  nor  ifl  eren  the  <'  unity"  of  legis- 


lation necessarily  bound  up  with  it.  The  **  Unity 
of  the  Empire"  perfectly  and  completely  existed 
while  the  Irish  Parliament  was  independent.-^ 
Unity  of  legislation  and  of  action  existed  upon  all 
important  points,  but  particularly  and  especially 
on  those  of  resisting  foreign  invasion  and  crushing 
domesHc  rebelUon,  although  the  British  and  Irish 
Parliaments  were  entirely  distinct,  and  utterly 
without  power  of  mutual  interference  or  control. 
The  so-called  "  unity"  now  existing  is,  in  fifcct, 
little  other  than  that  described  by  Lord  Byron, 
when  addressing  the  House  of  Lords  on  this  sub^ 
ject — it  is  '*  the  union  of  the  shark  with  its  prey" 
— all  will,  all  spontaneous  action  of  Ireland  being 
swallowed  up  in  the  devouring  maw  of  British 
predominance. 

The  coercion  of  the  will — ^the  trampling  upon 
the  opinion — ^the  scoffing  at  the  remonstrance,  and 
the  contemptuous  spuming  of  the  deknand,  of  the 
Irish  people,  can  but  tend  to  weaken  and  endan- 
ger, not  to  consolidate  the  empire.  The  true 
consolidation,  the  true  binding  influence,  would 
be  that  naturally  and  most  certainly  resulting 
from  a  kindly  and  amicable  arrangement  between 
the  two  countries,  founded  on  a  strict  regard  for 
the  rights  of  each — a  strict  and  absolute  rftiun- 
ciation  of  all  power  of  intermeddling  with  each 
other — and  a  thorough  and  hearty  recognition  of 
a  common  allegiance,  but  of  separate  powers  and 
privileges  of  legislation. 

The  next  charge  against  the  project  of  a  repeal 
of  the  legislative  union  is,  that  if  carried  into 
effect,  it  would  render  the  empire  more  vulnerable 
to  foreign  invasion,  and  to  domestic  insurrection. 
This  charge  is  controverted  alike  by  history,  and 
by  the  plain  teachings  of  common  sense.  It  was 
during  the  existence  of  the  Irish  Parliament  that 
the  attempts  of  the  French  at  the  invasion  and 
occupation  of  Ireland  were  defeated.  And  not 
only  did  the  Irish  Parliament  repel  the  invaders, 
but  they  amply  did  their  part  towards  enabling 
England  to  fight  the  enemy  abroad.  In  fact,  they 
did  more  than  their  part,  for  they  heavily  increased 
the  debt  of  Ireland  in  order  to  give  assistance. 

The  following  figures  will  demonstrate  this. 
We  give  the  account  for  Great  Britain  also,  in 
order  that  the  efforts  of  Ireland  may  be  the  more 
appreciated.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  debt  of 
England  did  not  double,  while  that  of  Ireland 
increased  nearly  thirteen-fold ;  and  that  in  es- 
pecial, during  the  insurrectionary  years  1797-08, 
and  99,  the  pecuniary  exertions  of  Ireland  were 
enormous : — 

FuncUd  and  Unfunded  Dehtt^  unredeemed^  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  respectively,  in  each  of  the  years 
from  1791  to  1801. 

Yean.  Great  Britain. 

1792 £241,811,068 


m  ^»%^rf»^%  ^*^^^»^»» 


Ireland. 

£2,262,607 

2,874.267 

4,002,461 

6.677,098 

6,687,467 

10,134,674 

16,806,723 

23,100,786 

38,641,167 

C Accounts  in  Appendix,  from  No.  1  to  No,  12,  Par, 

Paper /J^  of  IS19,  J 


1793 

1794 

1795 

1796. 

1797 

1798. 

1799 

1800 
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249,114,616 

263,632,894 

321,266,823 

364,681,672 

388,916,734 

416,799,076  ^ 

424,619,343 

460,604,984 
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A  separate  Irish  Parliament  haTin^  thus  effi- 
eiently  done  its  dnty  beibre,  when  the  empire 
was  engaged  in  the  most  tremendons  conflict  of 
modem  times,  the  onus  lies  upon  the  parties  ad- 
Tancing  the  charge  we  are  noticing,  to  point  out 
what  new  elements  of  danger  have  been  infused 
into  Ireland,  to  render  it  impossible  that  a  sepa- 
rate Parliament  restored  to  that  country  would  not 
equally  do  its  duty  on  a  similar  occamon  in  future. 
It  surely  cannot  be  pretended  that  there  is 
more  of  disaffection  now  than  in  1797  and  1798; 
or  anything  in  the  most  distant  degree  approach- 
ing to  what  then  existed.  If  such  an  assertion 
were  made,  nothing  could  be  more  distinctly  and 
clearly  condemnatory  of  the  Union,  when,  under 
its  influence,  such  feelings  should  have  become 
increased  or  perpetuated.  But  this  charge  is  not 
a  new  one  by  any  means.  It  is  as  old  as  the  de- 
bates upon  the  Legislatire  Union.  "With  even 
more  impudent  and  reckless  disregard  of  facts 
than  at  present  (because  the  facts  alluded  to 
were  then  recent — things  but  of  yesterday),  it  was 
flung  in  the  teeth  of  the  defenders  of  the  Irish 
Parliament — a  Parliament  that  certainly  had 
shown  no  lack  of  will  and  efibrt  to  crush  rebellion 
and%epel  foreign  invasion  ;  and  had  eflectiyely 
accomplished  both  those  objects. 

With  regard  to  rebellion,  the  latter  would 
never  have  occurred  had  the  Government  been  as 
true  to  its  duty  as  was  the  Irish  Parliament. 
It  is  now  established  beyond  the  possibility  of 
controversy — the  facts  being  patent  in  the  Report 
of  the  Irish  House  of  Lords,  printed  in  the  latter 
end  of  Ihe  year  1798 — ^that  the  rebellion  was  fo- 
mented by  the  €k>vemment  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a  favourable  state  of  things  for  compel- 
ling Ireland  to  submit  to  a  Legislative  Union. 
The  rebellion  was,  for  tlus  purpose,  allowed  to  go 
on,  growing  and  gathering,  for  fuUy  eleven 
months  after  clear  and  positive  intelligence  had 
been  given  to  the  authorities  of  its  existence,  and 
of  the  names,  Intentions,  and  actions,  of  the  chief 
persons  who  were  engaged  in  it.  One  of  the 
colonels  (so  called)  of  the  United  Irishmen — a 
wretch  named  Maguane— was  a  spy  in  the  pay 
of  the  Treasury,  and  he  regularly,  after  each 
meeting  of  "  colonels,"  made  a  report  to  the  Go- 
vernment of  all  their  proceedings.  History  then 
contradicts  the  assertion  that  an  independent  Le- 
gislature in  Ireland  is  incompatible  with  the  safety 
of  the  State  from  the  attacks  of  its  enemies, 
foreign  or  domestic.  Common  sense  also  contro- 
verts it.  A  people  suffering  like  the  Irish,  under 
all  the  miseries  resulting  &om  absentee -legisla- 
tion— knowing  the  Legislature  but  by  its  inflic- 
tions, or  its  equally  criminal  neglects  and  omis- 
ffions — not  having  experience  of  one  single  benefit 
even  of  remote  influence,  save  what  was  extorted 
from  that  Legislature  bytheconfessedterrorof  civil 
war — such  a  people  ought  assuredly  to  give  a 
more  hopeful  prospect  to  the  foreign  foe,  or  to  the 
native  incen(Uary,  than  would  a  people  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  their  rights  under  a  resident  par- 
liament, acquainted  with  their  wants,  alive  to 
their  interests,  and  directly  and  immediately  acted 
upon  by  their  opinions. 


It  is  not  without  a  deep  feeling  of  humiliation 
that  we  have  entered  at  aSl  upon  a  discussion  of 
this  emptiest,  and,  with  one  exception,  most  in- 
sulting of  aU  the  pretences  that  have  been  ad- 
vanced, in  bar  of  the  claims  and  rights  of  Ireland. 
In  fact,  it  amounts  to  nothing  short  of  a  direct 
and  tmequivocal  impeachment  of  the  loyalty  of 
the  Irish  nation,  aristocracy,  gentry,  and  people 
all  alike. 

The  two  former  classes  can  defend  themselves, 
and  repudiate  for  themselves,  the  base  imputa- 
tion.  The  conduct — ^the  admirable  conduct— of  the 
Irish  people  speaks  for  them.  Their  patience— 
their  most  wonderful  fortitude,  under  all  their 
oppressions  and  privations — ^their  cheerful  ac- 
quiescence and  perseverance  in  a  peaceful  and 
constitutional  agitation,  inevitably  protracted  as 
it  is,  instead  of  suffering  themselves  to  bo  mad- 
dened into  the  criminality  of  seeking  redress  of 
their  cruel  wrongs  by  force  of  arms — ^the  sublime 
moral  spectacle  thus  presented  ought  to  shame, 
if  anything  could  shame,  their  reckless  calumni- 
ators out  of  at  least  this  most  utterly  unfounded 
and  most  unjust  imputation. 

It  is  objected,  thirdly.  That  harmonious  action 
could  not  be  expected  to  exist  between  two  dis- 
tinct and  mutually  independent  legislatures  in  the 
same  empire.  And  reference  is  made,  in  support 
of  this  point,  to  the  notorious  **  Regency  dispute" 
between  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  and 
that  of  Ireland  in  1789. 

"What  is  the  exact  history  of  this  matter  ? 

In  the  end  of  the  year  1788,  the  mental  aliena- 
tion of  George  III.  being  then  too  well  known 
to  admit  of  any  attempt  at  denying  it  on  the  part 
of  the  Ministry,  was  formally  announced,  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  in  the  British  Commons,  in  the  first  of 
three  resolutions  brought  forward  by  him.  The 
second  resolution  declared,  that  it  was  the  right 
of,  exclusively,  the  British  Pariiament  to  appoint 
a  Begent ;  and  the  third  called  oa  the  House  to 
do  so.  The  Prince  of  Wales  was,  accordingly, 
named  ;  but  such  restrictions  proposed  to  his 
powers  as  would,  in  fact,  have  left  him  but  a 
puppet  in  the  hands  of  tiie  Queen  and  Ministry. 
The  resolutions  to  this  effect  passed  in  the  end 
of  January. 

Upon  the  6th  of  February,  before  they  had 
been  transmitted  to  Ireland,  for  the  concurrence 
of  the  Irish  Parliament,  the  latter  met ;  and,  in 
spite  of  the*  efforts  of  the  Irish  Government,  de- 
termined on  considering  the  Regency  question, 
without  any  reference  to  what  might  take  place 
in  England.  Two  or  three  days  after,  both 
Houses  passed  an  address,  calling  on  the  Prince 
of  "Wales  to  assume  the  Regency,  with  the  full 
powers  of  the  Crown.  The  Lord  Lieutenant 
refused  to  transmit  the  address  ;  but  a  deputa- 
tion was  appointed  by  both  Houses  to  bring  it 
over  ;  and  votes  of  censure  on  the  Viceroy,  and 
of  a  limitation  of  supplies  to  three  months,  were 
also  passed. 

The  deputation  proceeded  to  London,  and  were 
graciously  received  by  the  Prince  ;  who  post- 
poned his  reply  on  account  of  some  favourable 
symptoms  in  the  Ring's  health.    These  symptoms 
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being  hninediatcly  followed  by  xeeoYery,  the 
whole  queatioii  of  Regency  fell,  of  course^  to  the 
ground. 

Now  in  this  matter  the  yiew  taken  by  the  Iriui 
Parliament  was  certainly  the  most  in  aocordance 
with  the  Constitution.  Had  the  King  been  phy- 
sically dead,  it  was  the  undoubted  right  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  succeed  him  (as  he  did  some 
thirty-one  years  later),  with  the  same  powers 
which  Creorge  III.  himself  had  wielded.  Mental 
alienation  is  civil  death — ^rendering  the  throne 
practically  as  racant  as  in  the  former  case  ;  and, 
therefore,  giving  the  natural  heir  and  successor 
a  fair  right  to  all  the  incidents  of  the  high  office, 
which  in  either  case  devolved  upon  him. 

Without  delaying  longer  upon  this  much- vexed 
question,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  recurrence 
of  a  "  regency  dispute"  (in  the  event  of  the  re- 
storation of  the  Irish  Parliament)  would  be  pro- 
Tidcd  against  by  the  consent  which  Ireland  is 
ready  to  give  to  an  arrangement  that  should  leave 
the  selection  of  a  regent  solely  to  the  JBritish  Par- 
liament— consenting,  that  whosoever  should  be 
King,  or  Regent  de  facto  in  England,  should  be 
King,  or  Regent  dejiure  in  Ireland. 

To  this  the  Repealers  have  from  the  first  de- 
dared,  and  persisted  in  declaring,  their  entire 
readiness  to  agree. 

Ireland  would  lose  nothing,  and  both  she  and 
the  empire  gain  much  by  such  a  consent.  There 
would  be  the  great  advantage  of  removing  for 
ever,  and  obviating  one  great  source  of  jealousy, 
of  international  dissensions,  perhaps  of  general 
confusion.  And  there  would  be  no  real  constitu- 
tional disadvantage  ;  inasmuch  as  the  control 


over  the  finances  of  their  ommtry  would  still  be 
with  the  Irish  representatives,  and,  consequently, 
they  would  always  have  in  their  haz^ds  and  at 
their  discretion  the  means  which  the  Constitution 
has  provided  for  holding  despotism  in  check,  and 
carrying  into  effect  the  will  of  the  people,  even 
where  in  direct  opposition  to  that  of  their  ruler. 
The  allusion  to  control  and  disposition  of  financial 
matters  brings  us  naturally  to  the  fourth  of  the 
objections  we  are  considering — viz.  the  possible 
differences  between  the  separate  Parliaments  of 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland  on  the  subjects  of  trade, 
finance,  foreign  and  colonial  relations,  war  and 
peace,  &c. 

Before  entering  on  that  of  finance,  the  sugges- 
tion of  differences  in  matters  of  trade  and  com- 
merce can  be  disposed  of  shortly.  Whatever  pre- 
vious opinions  may  have  prevailed  in  either  coun- 
try, the  great  principle  of  F&ee  Trads — ^unlimit- 
ed and  universal — has,  within  the  last  year,  l^een 
too  fully  recognised  and  established,  to  leave 
much  fear  that  any  considerable  cry  can  ever 
again  be  got  up  for  a  return  to  the  miserable  and 
most  impolitic  intricacies  frt)m  which,  in  matters 
of  trade  and  commerce,  the  empire  is  at  last  so 
happily  emerging.  The  great  principle,  then,  of 
"  Free  Trade,"  is  that  which  Repealers  would 
evoke  in  all  arrangements  on  these  subjects,  that 
should  be  entered  into  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  in  the  event  of  a  **  Repeal  of  the  Legis- 
lative Union"  between  them,  and  restoration  of 
the  Irish  Parliament.  The  chances  of  difference 
on  matters  of  finance,  as  well  as  the  other  objec- 
tions to  repeal,  shall  be  dealt  with  in  the  next 
numW  of  this  Magazine. 
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We  insert  the  previous  article  to  answer,  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  oft-repeated  asser- 
tion— repeated  in  the  preceding  pages — ^that  the 
English  press  refuse  to  discuss  the  question  of  re- 
peal. We  think,  also,  that  a  calm  statement  of 
the  grounds  on  which  a  great  agitation  has  been 
raised — an  agitation  occupying  the  minds  of  se- 
veral millions  of  our  fellow-subjects — ^producing 
the  most  intense  excitement,  and  eliciting  the  at- 
tention of  distant  nations,  should  be  interesting 
to  aU  the  people  of  Britain  and  of  Ireland.  Wo 
sre  not  likely  to  shrink  from  the  earnest  agitation 
of  a  good  cause.  The  term  agitator  conveys  to 
us  neither  a  feeling  of  dread  nor  abhorrence.  But 
vhen  any  man,  or  any  set  of  men,  cause  a  great 
morement  in  society,  we  wish  to  know  the  ob- 
ject they  seek,  and  the  reasons  for  their  demand. 
On  this  principle,  and  for  this  purpose,  we  have, 
from  the  highest  source,  all  that  is  dccniod  neces- 
sary, at  least  on  the  points  discussed,  to  prove 
tbc  repeal  of  the  Legislative  Union  to  be  a  just 
and  necessary  measure.  We  cannot,  however, 
publish  the  paper  without  expressing  our  reasons 
of  difference  from  its  conclusions  ;  but  that  shall 
be  done  very  briefly. 

It  conunences,  at  page  111,  with  a  general  state- 
ment that  money  can  only  be  made  to  circulate  in 
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Ireland  by  a  repeal  of  the  Union  :  but  Scotland 
is  tolerably  prosperous  even  with  the  union;  and  if 
Cork,  Limerick,  Galway,  and  Waterford,  could  le 
made  to  resemble  Belfast,  we  believe  the  word 
Repeal  would  soon  be  forgotten.  And  yet  Bel- 
fast is  in  Ireland,  struggling  under  all  the  weight 
of  this  Union,  and  sharing  all  its  burthens  along 
with  Limerick  and  Coik.  Belfast  is,  nevertheless, 
a  prosperous  town.  Very  few  seats  of  manufac- 
tui-e  or  commerce  have  done  so  much  since  tho 
Union  to  increase  their  wealth  and  manufactures. 
This  Union  found  it  a  small  fourth  or  fifth-rate 
place,  sot  down  in  a  very  Slough  of  Despond, 
built  in  a  bog,  almost  level  with  its  river,  and 
famed  for  almanacs ;  while,  during  the  years  that 
"  the  curse  has  been  o'er  it"  in  common  with  all 
Ireland,  it  has  added  to  its  shipping,  its  com- 
merce, its  produce,  its  wealth,  and  its  population, 
to  an  extent  unequalled  by  more  than  one  or  two 
Scottish  or  English  towns.  Tho  secret  is,  that 
its  inhabitants  appear  to  have  none  of  tho  poetry, 
but  much  of  the  practice  of  4*  native  manufac- 
ture." They  make  few  speeches  respecting  tho 
duty  of  encouraging  home  manufactures  aluuo  ; 
but  they  spin  immense  bimdles  of  yam,  weavo 
enormous  quantities  of  cloth,  and  compel  the 
absentee  landlords  to  send  bacl:  tiioir  money — go 
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vherercr  they  may— >if  they  want  to  bay  the  best 
linens  And  the  finest  muslins.  There  is  no  reason 
vhy  Cork,  the  representatiye  city  of  Munster, 
should  not  be  equally  prosperous  with  Belfast, 
the  capital  of  Ulster :  at  least  there  can  be  no 
legisUtive  reason.  The  latter  began  the  world 
with  nothing :  the  former  with  a  fortune  in  the 
finest  harbour  of  Europe.  The  one  had  to  make 
arerything  for  itself :  the  other  had  a  business 
half  made.  And  Cork  keeps  crying  out  for 
national  ships  to  enliven  its  port ;  while  Belfast 
builds  ships  for  itself,  and  could  not  give  berths 
to  idle  craft,  unless  they  lay  to  be  stared  at  a 
few  miles  from  its  harbour.  Belfast,  and  the 
country  that  backs  it,  make  a  great  fact  for  the 
Union,  and  answer  many  arguments. 

The  sentimentality  of  nationalism  is  very 
good  ;  so  also  is  that  of  «  oountyism  ;  "  but  the 
people  of  Yorkshire  would  spoil  a  good  idea  by 
insisting  on  a  natire  parliament  meeting  in 
York,  with  the  power  of  levying  taxes  and  mak- 
ing peace  or  war. 

We  do  not  consider  the  reclamation  of  waste 
lands  so  trivial  an  affair  as  it  is  said  to  be,  at 
page  112 ;  for  will  it  not  add,  even  on  a  con- 
tracted scale,  homes  for  a  million  of  people,  and 
property  worth  eight  or  ten  millions  yearly  to 
the  country  ?  We  cannot  regard  that  as  an  in- 
significant matter ;  and,  while  we  are  told  that 
the  reclamation  of  waste  land  would  only  afford 
an  interval  of  rest,  yet  **  a  breathing  time "  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  is  not  to  be  altogether 
sneered  at.  Twenty  years  will  leave  little  over 
in  the  active  life  of  the  present  generation  ;  and 
it  will  be  something  to  secure  labour,  food,  homes, 
and  a  property,  for  the  now  existing  people  of 
Ireland.  Poor-laws  are  an  indirect  mode  of 
reaching  the  same  end.  Out-of-door  relief  to 
able-bodied  men  is  a  penalty  on  property  for 
looking  only  to  its  rights  and  neglecting  its 
duties  ;  and  a  wcU-ordered  system  of  poor-laws 
is  valuable,  not  only  as  a  relief,  but  a  preven- 
tive of  pauperism.  Absenteeism  is  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  of  Ireland  ;  but  we  could  make  up 
a  long  list  of  absentee  proprietors  in  Scotland  ; 
and  though  we  press  forward  without  them,  yet 
the  drain  of  money  is  disadvantageous.  This 
argument  would  have  more  weight  if  the  fascina- 
tions of  a  Dublin  parliament  could  be  more  at- 
tractive than  those  of  London  ;  for  the  Irish  ab- 
sentees are  generally  to  be  found  out  of  the  em- 
pire— in  France,  at  Naples,  or  Florence,  or 
Bome  ;  in  any  place  but  where  their  duties  are. 
An  absentee  tax  to  meet  local  purposes — ^to 
pay  poor-rates,  and  county  rates  :  a  permanent 
labour  act,  applicable  to  those  alone  who  neglect 
their  country  and  their  business,  is  the  remedy 
for  voluntary  banishment.  The  argument  of  the 
preceding  pages  on  this  head  would  be  more 
powerful,  if  the  Irish  absentees  were  all  to  be 
found  in  London  or  in  England  ;  but  one-half  of 
them  cannot  be  caught  there.  They  do  not  stop 
at  London,  and  would  not  be  arrested  in  their 
erratic  flights  by  Dublin.  Tho  majority  of  Irish 
absentees  are  to  be  met  in  France  or  in  Italy  ; 
not  certainly  on    account  of   the   superiority 


in  morals,  the  greater  security  for  life  to  bo 
gained ;  or  even  the  economy  of  living  to  be  prac- 
tised, in  these  countries.— In  page  113,  we  are 
told   that  Ireland  should   have,  at  least,  ooe 
royal  dockyard  ;  and  the  best  arguments  are  ad- 
duced to  support  the  proposaL    Boyal  dockyards 
should  not   be  distributed    on  a  geograj^ieal 
scale  ;  but  because  Ireland  famishes  the  best 
ports  of  departure,  it  should  have  a  royal  dock- 
yard, not  on  account  of  its  being  Ireland ;  but 
for  the  general  interest.     The  writer  concedes, 
in  the  same  page,  that  the  United  Parliament 
might  pass  these  measures  ;  and  wUl  pass  them, 
we  may  add,  if  they  are  vigorously  sought.    At 
page  114,  he  varies  his  arguments,  or  puts  them 
in  the  form  of  answers  to  objections  against  ha 
favourite  scheme.     The  first  objection  quoted  by 
him  is  a  valid  one  :-— "  Repeal  would  destroy  the 
unity  of  the  Empire,''  especially  with  the  con- 
ditions on  which  he  seeks  that  measure.    The 
second  objection  which  he  enumerates  and  re- 
siats  is,  "  that  it  would  give  encouragement  and 
opportunity  to  foreign  invasion  and  domestic  re- 
bellion.''   The  two  objections  may  be  put  into 
one,    as  the  second  is    mainly  a    consequence 
of  the  first.    After  recording  other  five  objections 
that  may  be  made,  the  writer  refers  to  those 
most  unhappy  calamities  in  the  present  state  of 
Ireland  that  really  have  no  connexion  with  the 
subject  under  discussion.      The  potato  disease 
could  not  have  been  prevented  by  a  Dublin  Psr- 
liament.    The  pest  that  withered  by  its  invisible 
touch  the  firuits  of  our  fields  was  not  produced  by 
men's  legislation.     The  destroying  Angel  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  presence  of  an  aristo- 
cracy.     The  powers  and  principalities  of  earth 
were  weak  before  his  strength.     He  might  have 
crushed  armies  and  senates,  as  he  blasted  the 
food  of  man  and  beast.     The  judgment  was  irre- 
sistible, and  by  no  imaginable  course  of  infer- 
ence can  be  traced  to  the  Union.     Bat,  then, 
Mr.  O'Connell  reasons  on  the  ground  that  this 
Union  has  reduced  the  people  of  Ireland  to  snch 
a  state  of  poverty,  as  leaves  them  entirely  de- 
pendent on  potatoes  for  their  daily  food.     He 
reasons  apparently  in  forgetfulnesa  of  the  fact 
that  the  French  people,  in  many  departments, 
are  equally  destitute  ;  and  that  the  suffering  of 
the  Belgians  is  even  more  intense,  if  that  be  pos- 
sible, than  the  wants  of  the  Irish  people  ;  al- 
though both  Belgians  and  French  have  a  Par- 
liament, a  capital,  a  flag,  and  even  a  sovereign, 
for  their  especiskl  benefit. 

We  are  not  surprised  that  the  strongest  intel- 
lects should  be  bewildered  in  the  present  state  of 
Ireland.  Famine  and  fever  render  the  cool  dis- 
cussion of  social  and  political  grievances  entirely 
impossible.  How  can  any  man  see  the  wan  face 
of  poverty  grow  into  the  "  waner"  fy^ee  of  famine, 
and  be  sharpened  and  lengthened  into  the  cold 
features  of  death — death  from  hunger — and  vrite 
or  speak  quietly  of  the  cause  ?  No  man  could 
stand  by  and  witness  the  unoofi&ned  dead  harried 
into  their  shallow  graves,  and  barely  covered, 
scarce  decently  covered  by  the  turf  above  their 
heads,  yet  feel  as  he  might  have  felt  when  no 
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viaAte  dr  ezttmovAhiaiy  jodgment  vas  on  hie 

iui   Btm  it  U  perfeetlj  YMi  to  oaU  this  flomm 

tiielMdywwk  of  any  legiflUtors— either  ihoM  of 

Bngbai,  of  Bol^vm,  or  of  Fr*iice.     A  legisla- 

tonmiy  do  nuicli.  to  mitigBte  fomine;  it  may 

mdnee  ^akits  of  faretlioogfat  to  meet  famine ;  it 

nay  nanare  all  baniera  to  the  means  of  tapply* 

ing  VMsaL  neeesaoties ;  it  may  iHthdrav  all  impedi- 

nMHtft  to  popular  prosperity ;  it  may  even  from 

&e  ganeral  sloel:,  as  in  ^e  present  instanoe, 

npiphp  more  or  less  effieiently  the  lost  fruits  of 

ia^vUbul  labour;    it  may  be  mistaken  in  its 

aiMivres  of  relief ;  bat  no  legislature  can  be,  and 

none  sbonld  be,  charged  with  a  ftunine  as  its 

haadywork,  for  of  all  imaginable  ealamities  legis- 

Utores  hare  necessarily  the  greatest  dread  of 

fioaine.     Indireetly  their  laws  may  induce  a  state 

of  sodety  most  susceptible  of  such  visitations; 

but  tills  can  be  only  indirectly,  and  Mr.  O'Con- 

nell  does  not  name  those  now  existing  laws  that 

can  be  implieated  in  an  indirect  way  as  a  cause 

not  of  the  ftonine,  but  of  the  nnpreparedness  to 

meet  loss  and  sufforing. 

In  page  116,  the  argument  is  again  resumed  ; 
and  ire  are  reminded  that  **  a  unity  of  Parlia- 
ments'' is  not  necessarily  **  a  unity  of  empire ;" 
and  tiiat  the  former  existed  ^' while  the  Irish 
Paifiamentwas  independent."    The  Irish  Par- 
liaaMiit  has  certainly  not  been  independent  for 
sefeial  oeninries — ^nerer,  indeed,  since  the  days 
ef  Henry's  inranon.     The  Parliament  to  which 
Mr.  CConneUrefen  was  dependent  on  England; 
for  w«  caio  nothing  for  a  theoretical  indepen- 
tf-aceompanied  by  practical  thraldom.  The 
ibcn  of  that  Parliament,  eren  the  Hibemi- 
cm  Jitisrmces,  were  ta  Ireland,  without  iden- 
tifying  Hiemselres   wiiii   the   majority   of   its 
people.     Eren  the  reformers  of  that  Parliament, 
who  assembled  at   Dungannon,  and  passed   a 
cslebfated  string  of  resolutions,  desired  to  rule 
thiough  the  ministry  alone.    No  indiridual  ac- 
«;iiaiBted  with  Irish  history  will  renture  to  call 
ib»  acts  of  fliat  Fariiament  forward  as  any  eri- 
dmee  of  the  shape  which  the  acts  of  an  Irish 
Parliament  would  now  assume  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  anticipate  respect  for  the  argument  from 
ether  parties  equally  well  acquainted  with  the 
histery  of  the  country  ;  unless  he  be  prepared  to 
Tcstore,  so  far  as  possible,  the  state  of  society,  the 
mride  of  elections,  and  the  qualifications  of  the 
elected,  as  they  existed  in  the  period  quoted, 
from  179s  to  1800,  and  preriously.    The  argu- 
ment»  therefore,  built  on  this  statement,  disap- 
pears on  the  slightest  investigation.    The  Par- 
ViMia  ui  was    not   independent—it  afforded  no 
ivprsientatsoii   of  the   people-— and   it   neither 
coidd  nor  shonld  be  restored.     This  remark  car- 
ries us  down  to  the  second  column  of  the  116th 
pafs,  leering  the  two  objections,  Nos.  1  and  2, 
such  as  they  are,  untouched.    We  do  not  say 
that  the  two  kingdoms  might  not  remain  united 
mider  tiie  same  crown,  as  England  and  Scot- 
land were  united  at  a  distant,  and  Britain  and 
Hanorer  at   a   more  recent,   period  ;   but  we 
cannot  suppose  the  existence  of  two  independent 
aetioas  vithoni  eQcii.  difiGerences  as  must  prove 


extremely  injurious  and  inconvenient.    The  ex- 
perience hitherto  obtained  of  such  unions  does  not 
warrant  us  to  seek  an  experiment  of  the  same  kind 
again  ;  for  undoubtedly  one  state  in  such  circum- 
stances must  be  more  or  less  snbserrient  to  the 
other.    There  is  a  direct  acknowledgment  of  this 
foct  in  the  remainder  of  the  paper  ;  which  is  oc- 
cupied in  the  discussion  of  the  third  objection, 
another  consequence  of  the  fo-st,  or,  strictly,  an- 
other mode  of  stating  the  first ;  namely,  that 
'^harmonious  action  could  not  be   expected  to 
exist  between  two  distinct  and  mutually  indepen- 
dent legislatures  in  the  same  empire.'*    On  one 
of  the  questions  which  might  possibly  arise  be- 
tween two  such  legislatures,  Mr.  O'Connell  pro- 
mises, for  Ireland,  to  resign  any  claim  to  choice 
or  selection.     The  matter  is  tiie  most  delicate 
that  could  be  raised.     He  stipulates,  for  Ireland, 
that  the  sovereign  de  jure  thirs  shall  be  whoever 
is  monarch  de  fcucio  in  Britain.     The  stipulation 
is  useless,  because  no  man,  and  no  body  of  men, 
have  any  right  to  make  bargains  for  posterity. 
The  Ireland  of  1947  is  not  likely  to  consider  itself 
bound  by  the  compacts  of  this  present  Ireland  of 
1847.    The  proposal  is  not  merely  useless,  but  un- 
just.   If  practical,  it  would  destroy  that  sentiment 
of  nationality  on  which  so  much  value  is  placed. 
It  might  make  Ireland  the  helpless  doer  of  a  great 
crime;  for  it  binds  her  to  reject  the  unfortunate— 
not  because  they  are  wrong,  but  because  they  are 
unsuccessful.     To  a   suffering  monarch  Ireland 
might  be  obliged  to  say.  Your  claim  is  the  best— 
your  loss  we  deplore;  but  we  must  refuse  the  crown 
yon  seek,  and  the  asylum  you  need,  because  who- 
ever governs  Britain,  by  right  or  by  wrong,  must, 
by  right,   govern  Ireland.      The    arrangement 
would  overset  all  sense  of  moral  right  or  wrong, 
for  it  woxdd  make  that  absolutely  right  in  Ireland 
which  was  wrong  but  successful  in  Britain. 

The  only  other  subject  mentioned  in  the  yet 
unfinished  argument  is  "  free  trade."  We  know 
not  whether  free  trade  be  now  the  rule  of  the 
Bepealers,  but  it  was  not  so  always,  nor  when  a 
pi*otective  tax,  to  be  levied  on  British  manufac- 
tures, was  one  of  the  grand  measures  spoken  of  as 
likely  to  follow  Repeal.  How  otherwise,  indeed, 
would  that  measure  materially  or  immediately 
benefit  Irish  manufactures?  Bo  far  as  the  absen- 
tees resident  in  Britain  are  concerned,  if  the  Irish 
could  now  produce  goods  under  the  British  price, 
they  would  buy  them.  An  English  shopkeeper 
buys  his  goods  at  the  market  where  he  expects  to 
find  the  best  and  cheapest.  Irish  shopkeepers 
follow  the  same  rule;  and  if  all  the  Irish  aristo- 
cracy were  resident  in  Dublin,  the  sole  advantage 
gained  by  the  Irish  manufacturer  would  be  a  very 
trifling  di£ference  in  carriage,  unless  his  trade  were 
fictitiously  supported,  in  a  sickly  growth,  by  pro- 
tective duties  at  the  public  cost.  We  freely  ad- 
mit that  absenteeism  extended  to  the  Continent, 
or  wherever  duties  are  levied  on  the  importation 
of  Irish  goods,  is  a  different  matter;  but  the  al- 
lurements of  Dublin  would  fail  to  keep  persons  at 
home  who  cannot  be  stopped  by  the  attractions  of 
London.  Another  evil  springs  firom  an  habitual 
absenteeism — ^in  the  neglect  of  local  interests  and 
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improYomentfl;  but,  for  an  estate  in  Donegall  or 
Galway,  it  matters  not  whether  **  the  runaway" 
be  in  Dublin  or  London,  as  in  either  case  he  is 
out  of  reach. 

The  paper,  on  which  onr  n^tea  extend  farther 
than  we  anticipated,  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
The  first  contains  a  list  of  measures  that  may  be 
carried  in  the  Imperial  Parliament ;  and  would 
be  adopted,  we  believe,  by  an  Irish  Parliament. 
These  are  the  reclamation  of  waste  laads — an  im- 
proved poor-law-— an  aboentee  tax — an  addition 
to  the  elective  franchise-— a  better  division  of  con- 
stituencies, a  measure  not  more  necessary  for 
Ireland  than  for  England,  as  London,  for  ex- 
ample, has  a  smaller  proportionate  representation 
than  all  Ireland — and  the  establishment  of  a 
Boyal  Naval  Yard  in  Ireland,  the  latter  being 
recommended  strongly  by  considerations  of  impe- 
rial policy.  All  these  measures  can  be  carried  in 
the  United  Parliament.  Only  two  even  involve 
organic  change  ;  and  if  they  were  passed  it  is 
evident  that  (he  inducement  to  agitate  this  great 
question  would  be  reduced. 

The  second  part  of  the  paper  is  occupied  with 
answers  to  objections,  which  have  not  been 
stated  in  their  full  force,  because  we  are  not 
attempting  to  debate  a  question,  but  to  ascertain 
the  grounds  adduced  in  favour  of  this  measure, 
which  has  engaged  so  much  attention,  and  occu- 
pied so  much  time.  We  have  dealt  respectfully 
with  the  answers  to  these  objections,  and  we 
think  them  insufficient.  There  are  measures 
oven  more  necessary  for  the  improvement  of  Ire- 
land than  any  of  those  nMntioned  in  the  preced- 
ing pages.  A  large  portion  of  its  surface  is  en- 
tailed, and  in  consequence  under-cultivated.  The 
abolition  of  these  eutails  would  enable  proprie- 
tors to  sell  their  mortgaged  lands  to  parties  who 
would  reside  on  and  attend  to  their  estate ;  while 
the  present  proprietors  would  be  in  more  comfor- 
table circumstances,  with  the  balance  of  their 
property  unencumbered,  than  in  their  existing 
position.  Another,  and  a  large  section  of  the 
entailed  land,  belongs  to  great  English  families, 
and  falls,  with  other  family  estates,  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  title ;  but  if  these  entails  were 
abolished,  the  Irish  estates  would  come  to  younger 
branches  of  these  families,  and  in  ooorse  of  few 
years  there  would  be  many  valuable  additions 
made  to  the  resident  landowners  of  that  coun- 
try. 

■'  The  shackles  on  land  are  felt  in  England  less 
painfully  than  in  Scotland,  and,  es{>ecially,  than 
in  Ireland  ;  because  there  cultivation  of  land  is 
not  only  the  staple  business^  but,  in  three  pro- 
vinces, almost  the  exclusive  trade  of  the  people.  | 


Free  trade  in  land  is  everywhere  a  necessity ; 
but  in  Ireland  it  haa  become  an  esciential  to  ex- 
istence. Land  is  the  peasant's  bread — his  chil- 
dren's life.  This  fact  renders  the  struggle  for 
its  occupancy  so  incessant,  arms  the  mid-day 
assassin,  and  converts  often  a  naturally  kind  and 
gentie-hearted  peasantry  into  the  shelterers  of 
the  murderer,  and  the  abettors  of  his  crime. 

A  few  weeks  since,  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  Earl  of  Blessington's  estates  was  sold  in 
lots.  They  were  divided  and  bought  in  compact 
divisions  by  gentlemen,  who  extended  their  pur- 
chases to  sums  varying  from  ten  to  twenty  and 
twenty-five  thousand  pounds  eaoh  ;  and  at  prices 
nearly  equal  to  thirty  years'  purchase.  Some  of 
the  buyers  were  men  who  have  realised  by  in- 
dustry in  their  business  considerable  sums  of 
money,  even  in  Ireland.  There  is  clearly  still 
some  profitable  business  doing  here  notwith- 
standing the  Union.  They  are  men — some  of 
them,  we  know — who  will  improve  the  land, 
deal  justly  and  humanely  with  their  tenantry ; 
and  the  change  will  be  a  happy  one  in  many 
districts,  because  the  tenants  will  have  prac- 
tical men  of  business  to  counsel,  direct,  and  as- 
sist them,  instead  of  an  agent  cramped  by  his 
instructions,  and  unable,  probably,  to  act  in  the 
way  that  he  thought  most  advisable.  Any  pro- 
cess that  would  convert  the  holders  of  mortgages 
into  the  holders  of  land  would  produce  the  hap- 
piest results  lor  Ireland. 

We  have  given  a  number  of  pages  to  this  dis- 
cussion, because  it  intimately  concerns  the  pros- 
perity of  the  empire.  The  wounds  of  Ireland 
must  be  closely  traced  and  cured;  for  the  suffer- 
ings of  that  country  will  react  on  tiie  people  of 
England  and  Scotland,  absorbing  all  in  one  com- 
mon wreck,  if  decisive  measures  be  not  adoptc<l 
to  prevent  their  continuance.  We  must  raise  Ire- 
land, or  consent  to  sink  in  its  fiaU;  and,  if  our  ad- 
vice had  any  weight  with  those  gentlemen  whci 
have  great  influence  with  numerous  classes  of 
their  countrymen,  we  should  urge  them  to  press 
plain  and  practical  measures  on  the  Legis- 
lature—measures calculated  to  give  the  people  an 
opportunity  of  securing  food  and  clothing,  an<l 
proper  homes  for  themselves  and  their  children; 
and,  when  these  things  are  accomplished,  we  can 
talk  of  the  poetry  of  nationalism  with  comfort  and 
at  leisure;  for,  so  far  as  yet  appears^  "the  broad 
and  cheese"  part  of  the  question  cam  be  rectified 
in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  if  it  were  pressed 
firmly  and  vigorously.  Let  ua  get  at  dinner  first, 
and  we  dispute  coneenung  the  dessert  aft^rwiurds 
with  fiMT  more  comfort  than  9ow  that  noiiUons 
are  on  the  verge  of  starvation. 


THE  FAMINE-STRICKEN. 


r. 


Tov  great  ones  of  the  earth, 
Whose  halls  each  day  ring  out 
With  music  and  with  mirth^ 
With  revel  and  with  rout ; 
Forgetful  of  the  doom 
That  onco  on  Dives  fell — 
His  corse  laid  in  the  tomb, 
His  soul  deep,  deep  in  bell ! 


n. 


And  still  you  dance  and  sing. 
And  still  your  tables  groan 
With  all  that  wealth  can  bdng 
From  either  distant  zone  ; 
Your  gold  and  purple  doff, 
Ere  yet  it  be  too  late ; 
Tour  revellings  leave  off, 
Lo!  Faxaine's  at  year  gate. 


THE  FAMIjOTS-STRICKEN. 
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m. 

"Bf  7Q»  horrei's  dieerkw  hearth, 
Scaroe  riiolter'd  from  tbaniu, 
Her  couch  the  noisome  etaHHf 
A  mother  writhes  in  pain  ; 
Around  her,  ganntly  tpresul. 
Her  ravenlog  oaring  erf, 
"  Bread,  bread !  dear  mother,  hnad. 
Oh,  gjnre  qb  !  or  we  die." 

*'  No  hRad,  m]rbabe»!  hate  I," 
The  luntia^  mother  ciiea, 
Asfrom  her  sunken  eye 
The  scalding  tear  she  dries  ; 
« '  But  he  that  feeds  the  bird 
Wiihhi  the  tallied  wood, 
Hatk  pledged  fia  saorad  wovd 
Hia  children  afaaU  have  food." 

T. 

ChMe  to  her  wasted  fbm 
Har  latest-bora  is  ymA, 
Who  draws,  still  fi^sh  lud  wann. 
The  life-stream  from  her  breast. 
Two  elder  children  stare. 
With  wistftd  eyes,  yet  dim ; 
As  though  thagr  hmg'd  to  share 
That  BSk^m^  dnmght  with  him. 

Her  ghused  and  sunken  «yo 
A  traosicHfe  gleam  lights  up ; 
She  milks  her  bosom  diy. 
Then  shares  the  flowing  cup.* 
"  ^7  father  went  at  dawn 
¥iar  o'er  tiie  mountain-ride  ; 
And  he'll  bring  his  '  Molly  Bawn' 
Some  breed  at  ereoticle." 

▼n. 

Ihe  Mh  hai  sunk  to  rest, 
The  moon  peeps  o'«r  tiia  hill ; 
The  bird  hath  sought  her  nost, 
And  all  around  is  still ; 
Whilst  many  an  anxious  eye 
Peers  through  the  thickeidng  gloom, 
And  many  a  car&>Aiiught  sigh 
DMfa  flIL  tiiat  aqnalid  room. 


Tnt. 
A  weaiy,  weary  watch, 
Jjong^  long  may  ye  maintain ; 
Nor  eye  nor  ear  shall  catch 
His  form  or  Toioe  again. 
He  toilM  the  iiTo4oQg  day. 
Nor  tasted  he  of  bread, 
Thaty  when  night  brought  his  pey. 
The  loved  ones  might  ho  fed. 

IX. 

Slow  o'er  the  dreary  heath, 
TwelTo  miles  he  wends  his  way ; 
His  tottering  limbs  beneath 
Refuse  their  wonted  stay. 
Oh !  that  his  once-Iored  hearth 
Again  might  greet  his  eyes ! 
But  no ;  he  sinks  to  earth — 
He  shiYcrs    gaBpfr*»«nd  dies ! 


X. 

The  bitter  sleet  doth  pour. 

And  fieroely  howls  the  blast. 

As  on  that  cabin  floor 

A  mother  breathes  her  last ; 

All  starkly  by  her  lie 

Two  forms  whence  life  hath  fled— 

0  Christ !  that  they  should  die 

la  a  Christian  land  for  bread! 

XI. 

Oh!  stewards  of  the  Lord, 
Be  mindful  of  your  trust ; 
For  the  riches  which  you  hoard, 
Or  scatter  Uke  the  dust, 
Had  tora'd  the  rayeaing  tooth 
Of  Famine  from  its  prey. 
And  caused  the  Ups  of  youth 
To  bless  you  night  and  day. 

xn. 
Then,  your  gold  and  puiple  doff. 
Ere  yet  it  be  too  bite ; 
Your  reiirilings  leave  off, 
Lo !  Famine's  at  your  gate. 
Be  mindful  of  the  doom 
That  once  on  Dives  fell«- 
His  corse  laid  in  the  tomb, 
His  aoul  cast  down  to  hell ! 
Oa»s,  15th  Jan.,  1847.  J.  CB. 


BISHOP  JEREMY  TAYLOR.t 


To  VBike  itf  Jeremy  Taylor  hare  had,  perhaps,  a  wider 

noga  «C  aaaden  than  tboea  of  any  divine  of  his  age. 

Their  dhpnetar  has  tended  to  preserve  for  thedr  author 

■Mb  leepeet  ^  hiaaetioDS,  when  he  eame  into  power,  by 

t»  asna  deeorred.     Few  men  ever  more  suooessfiilly 

tnnifled  on  their  own  oomnel  than  the  celebrated  author 

ti  '*  Hie  IJbertif  of  Prophesying,"  and  £sw  good  men  efver 

■sMafauMhuitiy  tasted  of  adversity  to  profit  80  little  bj 

tibsteogitL:    Hiabiogvapher  sees  no  shading  in  Taylor's 

eloneter,  er  tf^rows  boo^  in  this  small  vohime  containing 

Ae  stovy  of  his  life,  fciterapersed  with  maay  aaeodotea  of 

^eooteoqKiraries.    The  prefimkary  ehaptwv  afibrd  a 

laiefdkeldi  of  the  progroes  of  the  reformatiott  in  Eng- 

Isai,  mitten  by  one  who  seems  to  detest  Oeneva  and 

^Aaemeijnalproportieiis.    Mr.  Wilmott,  after  detailing 

tie  iiiiisnuua  •biMee-  which  it  was  begianing  to  sur- 


'"Bm  letum  of  Homan  tyranny  under  Mary  silenced 


the  external  activity,  withont  benumbing  the  intenaL 
energy  of  the  religious  reform.  The  lig&s  were  extin- 
guished in  the  windows,  but  the  work  was  busily  carried 
on  within  the  house,  tjpon  many  an  invisible  forge,  the 
armourer  shaped  the  weapons  with  whieh  the  fight  was  to 
be  fought  in  the  following  reign/' 

We  preserve  this  extract  for  subsequent  use.  It  is 
only  with  the  fifth  chapter  that  wo  get  into  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor's Ufe.  Ho  was  bom  at  Cambridge  in  1615,  and 
died  at  lAsbum,  in  Ireland,  hi  1667.  Mr.  Wfllmott 
says — 

"  Tiylor's  father  was  church-warden  of  his  parish  in 
1691,  and  while  discharging  the  humble  duties  of  his  cal- 
ling, teems  not  to  have  been  indifferent  to  the  cultivation 
of  hit  mind."  In  the  present  day,  the  calling  of  a  church- 
warden is  not  so  very  "humble;"  but  probably  Mr. 
Taylor,  sen.,  had  been  merely  beadle  in  the  parish,  and 
if  so,  the  beadle's  son  contracted  a  singuhir  alliance,  for 
his  second  wife  was  the  reputed  daughter  of  one  monarch. 


*  A  &et  stated  before  the  Mallow  Belief  Committee,  some  weeks  ago,  by  a  Protestant  and  a  Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
ma,  who,  on  entering  &e  cabin,  found  die  family  in  fever,  brought  on  by  famine.  The  mother  WM  in  the  act  of  mua- 
ion  lisr  breast,  and  distribacintf  It  amongst  fbe  children. 

^  By  tbe  fiev.  Robot  Aii«  WiUnum.   One  v<duume.    London :  J.  W.  Parker. 
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Charleg  the  let,  vhose  place  in  the  calender  of  Saints  is 
not  tarniahed  by  some  ciroumstanoes  of  this  nature  ;  the 
aiater  of  two  Engliah  aoYoreigns ;  and  the  aunt  of  two 
of  England's  Queens.  We  are  eren  told  by  Mr.  Will- 
mott,  that  Charles  the  2nd  made  his  humble  brother- 
in-law  Bishop  of  Dromore,  in  Ireland,  probably  be- 
cause he  feared  that  freedom  which  his  relationship 
might  hare  justified,  and  his  opinions  induced,  the  theo- 
logian to  adopt  in  rebuking  the  crimes  of  this  friTolouB 
king.  Taylor  was  educated  in  a  bad  school,  for  he  was 
at  one  time  Laud's  chaplain,  and  subsequently  to  his  ob- 
taining the  rectoiy  of  Uppingham,  in  RutUndshire,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  chj^lains  to  Charles  the  Ist.  He 
married  in  1639,  in  his  twenty4hbrd  year,  but  his  wife 
died  before  three  years  had  elapsed.  Shortly  after- 
wards, on  account  of  his  adhesion  to  the  king's  party, 
whom  he  followed  as  chaplain  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ciTil  war,  he  lost  the  living  of  Upping- 
ham. He  married  8ubsequently--at  what  date  is 
not  very  ejident,  but  posterior  to  1644— the  lady,  who 
was  understood  to  be  so  nearly  allied  to  the  stubborn 
and  Men  monarch,  and  he  resided  on  her  property 
in  Wales.  Bat  he  was  soon  compelled,  or  induced, 
to  turn  schoohnaster ;  and,  while  in  his  Welsh  retirement, 
he  published  his  work  on  **  The  Liberty  of  Prophesying," 
with  no  sincere  intention,  it  appears,  but  really  out  of  an 
eril  design  :*-> 

"  In  the  same  year  in  which  the  Grammar  was  pub- 
Hdied,  Taylor  produced  his  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  writ- 
ten, as  he  informed  Lord  Hatton,  in  poyerty  and  tribula- 
tion, without  books  or  leisure  to  consult  them.  This  was 
the  work  that  Coleridge  read  with  the  highest  admiration 
and  the  liyeliest  apprehension.  He  saw  in  it  all  the  con- 
fluent powers  of  the  author,  swelliDg  the  majeetic  stream 
of  genius,  as  it  rolled  onward  in  its  <Syersifled  and  winding 
course.  The  ayowed  object  of  the  treatise  was  to  plead 
the  cause  of  the  persecuted  Church  of  England.  HaUam 
rejects  this  interpretation.  He  denies  that  the  reader  can 
pereeire  in  it  the  slightest  bearing  on  any  toleration  that 
the  Episcopal  Church  might  then  ask  of  her  rictorious 
enemies.  He  believes  Taylor  to  haye  had  another  class 
of  controrersies  in  his  eye.  Hallam  may,  perhaps,  refer 
to  a  remark  of  Wood,  who  tells  us  that  Taylor  employed  a 
stratagem  to  break  the  compact  force  of  the  Presbyterian 
power,  by  sowing  seeds  of  division  among  the  various  sec- 
taries ;  that,  widi  this  view,  he  Uy  '  in  ambuscade.'  That 
he  wrote,  also,  with  an  indurect  reference  to  the  leaders 
of  his  own  party,  is  not  improbable.  Heber  has  ingeni- 
ously shown,  that  the  circumstances  of  the  time  encou- 
raged a  hope  of  a  peaceful  adjustment  of  poUtical  differ- 
snoesL  The  King  was  in  the  keeping  of  Cromwell,  and 
the  use  of  the  Prayer  Book  was  permitted ; .  the  army  had 
assumed  an  attitude  of  hostility  towards  the  Parliament ; 
and  the  Independents  were  assailing  the  Presbyterians 
with  vimlence  equal  to  their  own.  The  early  stages  of 
•editions  intemperance  had  not  yet  been  inflamed  into 
frensy.  Hall  was  only  just  driven  from  Norwidi*  It  is 
quite  in  harmony  wiUi  the  disposition  of  Taylor  to  sup- 
pose, that  he  may  haye  been  desirous  to  impress  upon  the 
monaroh  and  his  advisers  among  the  high  church  party, 
the  paramount  importance  of  meeting  the  demands  of  the 
Presbyterians  in  a  conciliatory  and  liberal  temper.  Of 
the  book  itself,  I  shall  have  another  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing. Its  plan  is  extremely  sunple.  Considering  the 
Apostlei^  oroed  to  contain  the  elements  of  Christian  truth, 
he  regards  erery  subsidiary  doctrine  as  indifferent  and 
dispensable.  From  this  principle  the  argument  spreads  on 
eveiy  side  into  the  luxuriant  amplitude  of  learning  and 
Illustration  ^riiioh,  while  it  beautifies  so  often  OTershades 
the  vigour  and  massiveness  of  his  teaching." 

Some  tfane  afterwards,  he  was  oflfered  Golden  Grove, 
Id  South  Wale0,  m  a  residence,  by  Lord  Carbeny,  and 


there  he  wrote  his  justly  celebrated  work,  **  Holy  living 
and  Dying."  Mr.  Willmott  becomes  quite  enthusiastic  in 
his  description  of  Golden  Grove,  of  whioh  he  says  :— 

**  It  was  singularly  happy  in  its  combination  of  woodj 
and  pastoral  fertility  and  repose.  The  Towy  flowed 
through  the  grounds.  Bonney  gives  a  pleanng  descrip- 
tion of  the  place.  Embracing  the  rich  sweep  of  the  vsl* 
ley  fit>m  Carmarthen  to  Lhindovery  ;  Gronger  Hill,  abotzt 
a  mile  and  a-half  to  the  north-west,  is  a  prominent  fea- 
ture in  the  landscape.  The  whole  scene  lives  in  the  pa- 
norama of  Dyer,  with  its  streams,  trees,  and  ruined  castles. 
Of  these  Dynevor,  once  the  residence  of  the  Welsh  princes, 
and  Dryslwyn,  are  visible  fl:om  the  windows  of  the  pre- 
sent mansion.  Dyer  has  not  forgotten  to  notice  the  ex- 
quisite variety  of  foliage  for  whioh  the  vale  of  Towy  it  rs" 
markaUe* 

**  *  Below  the  trees  unnumbered  rise, 
BeautiAil  in  various  dyes, 
The  gloomy  pine,  the  poplar  blue, 
The  yellow  beech,  the  sable  yew : 
The  slender  fir  that  taper  grows, 
The  sturdy  eak  with  broadspiead  boughs,' " 

He  ascribes  Taylor's  style  to  the  splendour  of  the 
scenety  m  South  Wales,  where  he  passed,  though  in  ad- 
versityy  many  pleasant  days  :— 

"  His  writings  at  Golden  Grove  eontafai  lovelier  and 
more  numerous  specimens  ef  rural  description  and  pic- 
turesque embellishment,  than  could  be  gathered  from 
his  collective  works.  A  beautiful  example  occurs  in  his 
argument  to  show  how  sickness  is  sanctified  by  the  grace 
of  God. 

**  <  For  so  have  I  known  the  boisterous  north  wind 
pass  through  the  yielding  'air  which  opened  its  bosom, 
and  appeased  its  violence,  by  entertaining  it  with  easy 
compliance  in  aU  the  regions  of  its  reception.  But 
when  the  same  breath  of  heaven  hath  been  checked  with 
the  stiffness  of  a  tower,  or  the  united  strength  of  a  wood, 
it  grew  mighty,  and  dwelt  there,  and  made  the  highest 
bmnches  stoop,  and  make  a  smooth  path  for  it  on  the 
top  of  all  its  glories.* 

*'  Pope's  description  of  the  trees  round  a  monastety, 
'  waving  high,'  has  always  been  esteemed  for  its  vivid- 
ness and  truth ;  but  it  yields,  in  grandeur  and  force  of 
painting,  ,to  the  image  of  a  mighty  wood  bending  its  mul- 
titude of  boughs  beneath  the  hurricane. 
J2"  Touches  of  a  lighter  pencil  also  abound.  The  petalant 
solicitations  of  the  passions  *  in  health  are  always  restless 
and  as  atoms  in  the  sun,  always  dancing  and  always  busy/ 

"  Milton  might  have  enriched  a  new  Penseroso  with  the 
comparison  of  tiie  soul's  progress  in  moral  and  intellectual 
glory,  to  the  course  of  the  sun  firom  its  dawn  till  fulness. 
*  But  as  when  the  sun,  approaching  towards  the  gates  of 
the  morning,  first  opens  a  little  eye  of  heaven,  and  sends 
away  the  spirits  of  darkness,  and  gives  light  to  a  cock, 
and  calls  up  the  lark  to  matins,  and  by  and  by  gilds  the 
fiingesof  a  cloud,  and  peeps  ever  the  eastern  hills,  thrust- 
ing out  his  golden  horns,  like  those  which  decked  the 
brows  of  Moses,  when  he  was  foroed  to  wear  a  veil,  be- 
cause himself  had  seen  the  face  of  God  :  and  still,  while  a 
man  tells  the  story,  the  sun  gets  up  higher,  till  he  shows 
a  £ur  &oe,  and  a  foil  light,  and  then  he  shines  one  whole 
day,  under  a  cloud  ofttti,  sometimes  weeping  groat  and 
little  showers,  and  sets  quickly :  so  is  a  man's  reason  and 
his  life.'    Taylor  may  have  beheld  this  spectacle  over  the 
romantic  hills  that  shelter  Golden  Grove  on  the  north-east. 
Theconcludingciroumstanceshowsthis  picture  to  have  been 
composed  in  a  fertile,  yet  hilly  country*  like  South  Wales : 
this  sudden  darkening  of  the  sun  with  rain  and  tempest 
being  the  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  mountainous  re- 
gions.   The  change  from  splendour  and  joyfulness  to 
vapours  and  melancholy,  is  often  so  wonderful  as  to  re- 
semble the  effect  of  enchantment.     The  wind  rises — 
mists  roll  up  swiftly  from  the  valleys — ^thunder  roars 
along  the  ravines — ^the  summits  recede  in  smoke — and  all 
the  many-coloured  landscape  disappears,  to  return,  after 
an  iaterval,  with  heightened  splendour.     The  light  and 
festive  Gay  was  the  earliest  English  writer  iHio  pointed 
out  the  oharm  of  ^this  deooription.    If  oompared  with  a 
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mm  by  BUbap  HaU,  iU  brillianqr  of  colour  wiU  be 
perceired. 

"  Taylor,  like  Claude,  seems  to  hare  felt  that,  by  taking 
S»bire  IS  he  found  it,  be  seldom  produced  beauty.  Rey- 
HUidMrilMs  the  pioiures  of  that  painter  as  oomposi- 
tioul^of  ibe  Tarious  dimnghtB  which  be  had  preTiously 
nide  fitna  scattered  soeues  and  prospects  of  unusual 
lordiiKn.  The  preaeher  resembled  the  artist,  and  as 
tin  most  magnifieent  landscapes  bare  been  giren  to  ua  by 
UstarifeaL  pamtera— Titian,  Caraooi,  N.  Poussm — bo  we 
in  indBbted  for  some  of  the  brightest  landscapes  in  words 
tfttksfrafv  instniotors  in  theology  and  Tirtue." 

Sfveral  of  Jeremy  Tayloi's  most  popular  works  were 
oomposed  in  this  retirement,  where  his  memory  is  still 
BMnteiasd  amongst  the  peasantry,  and  hii  name  auooi- 
sted  with  a  walk  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  fre- 
quented, 

"  His  'Great  Exemplar/  belonging  to  the  same  period  of 
bis  inteQeetual  life,  beam  similar  marks  of  the  fruitful 
•oflfrom  which  it  sprang.  Weary  to  adopt  his  own  imi^ 
with  rowing  up  ttid  down  the  seas  of  questions,  he 
stored  his  coarse  into  the  serener  waters  and  stiller  air 
of  holier  and  more  delightful  studies.  He  turns  aside 
from  eontroTersy  to  that  part  of  theology  which  is  wholly 
pnetieai ;  that  whieh  makes  us  wiser,  beoaose  it  makes 
US  better.  In  the  '  Great  Exemplar,'  as  in  all  his 
vcrkst  he  seeks  to  attract  and  please  his  readers.  Ear- 
nest to  adTance,  by  all  means,  the  necessity,  and  to  ex- 
pbia  the  duties  of  a  holy  life,  he  endeavours  to  allure 
some  by  mingliiig  what  is  profitable  with  what  is  agree- 
able, and  others,  by  such  parts  as  will  better  entertain 
thsir  spkits  than  a  romance.  In  the  hope  and  desire  of 
being  nseliil,  he  abstained  from  embossing  the  argument 
with  his  usual  profosion  of  figures  and  tracery.  Perhaps 
bii  pencil  never  manifested  so  sweet  and  retiring  a  chas- 
tity of  colour  as  in  this  delineation  of  Christian  life. 
Rubcos^  for  a  season,  is  lost  in  Raffielle.** 

We  ttated  tliat  there  are,  Intenpened  in  the  Tolvae, 
tssay  refersncee  to  the  contemporaries  of  Taylor,  who 
vas  Toy  sddem  in  London  after  the  commencement  of 
the  Parliamentary  war.  He  oomphkins,  indeed,  that 
*'rer  tmffuitm  domi**  prevented  hun  from  visiting  his 
frtend  Evelyn  so  often  as  he  would  have  desired.  In 
other  words,  the  trayellmg  expenses  were  aboTe  his 
BeoBS ;  and  mtil  his  elevation  to  the  see  of  Dromore, 
£velyn  allowed  him  a  pension  from  his  private  purse. 
]£s  Inographer,  however,  mentions  that  he  was  occasion- 
ally m  London ;  and  the  following  note  of  a  distinguished 
diner  party  occurs  in  the  volume  :-— 

"  Upon  the  12th  April,  1656,  he  dmed  with  Evelyn  in 
coopany  with  Berkeley,  Boyle,  and  Wilkins.  Of  Boyle 
the  fenitest  praise  is  conveyed  in  Evelyn's  designation. 
'  A  great  Tirtnso,*  indeed,  he  was,  but  he  was  learned 
co!y  to  be  good.  His  piety  was  not  in  theory,  but  in 
pietiee;  and  his  life  expanded  itself  into  a  oommentai7 
um.  his  leesons.  In  the  hands  of  such  a  man,  the  arte 
ot  fanman  ingennity  became  ennobled :  and  as  Burke 
laSd  of  lleynolds,  that  in  painting  portraits  he  appeared 
act  to  be  raised  upon  that  pUttform,  but  to  descend  to  it 
ftom.  ahq^MT  sphne :  so  we  may  aArm  of  Boyle,  that 
he  came  npon  the  stage  of  literature  with  a  bloom  over 
gannents  that  breathed  of  a  remoter  and  purer 


'Wilkioi  was  a  person  of  singular  ingenuity,  and 
to  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  earliest  English 
•dalniirtio  endeavoured  to  make  science  popular  and 
pnctiBd.  His  fency,  howerer,  outran  his  judgment 
His  tbeeiy  of  a  passage  to  the  moon  provoked  the  smile 
ef  his  antemporaries,  and  subsequently  caught  the  eye 
ofPofo. 

*  Ihs  hesd  that  tnms  at  super-lunar  things, 
Poised  on  a  tall,  may  steer  on  Willdns'  wiiigs.' 

''BhntofttotfaeDaehoss  of  Newcastlewouldalonehave 
wliwM(i<Mmto  uwmaiitiift^lwwttce.   <  Where/ 


uiqmred  that  rhyming  lady,  '  am  I  to  find  a  plaoe  to  bait 
if  1  try  the  journey  to  that  planet  V  *  Madam,'  replied 
the  discoverer,  *  of  all  the  people  in  the  world  I  least 
expected  that  question  from  you,  who  have  built  so  many 
castles  in  the  air,  that  you  may  lie  every  night  in  one  of 
your  own. '  WUkiuB  appeals  to  our  sympathy  upon  stronger 
grounds  than  his  science  or  wit  would  furnish.  Belated 
to  Cromwell  by  a  marriage  with  his  sister,  he  employed 
his  influence  on  behalf  of  persecuted  piety  and  learning, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  Universities  has  been  attri* 
buted  to  his  energetic  remonstrance." 

In  1668,  Taylor  was  invited  by  Lord  Conway,  the  an- 
cestor of  the  present  Marquis  of  Hertford,  to  accept  a 
lectureship  in  Lisbum.  The  situation  was  precarious, 
and  the  remuneration  very  smalL  An  effort  had  been 
made  by  Archbishop  Usher  to  unite  the  Presbyterian  with 
the  Episcopalian  Church.  With  this  view  that  Primata 
admitted  the  ministers  of  both  churehes  indiscriminately 
to  bensAees  without  the  renunciation  of  then*  peouliar 
tmets.  This  project  of  union  vras'  most  useful  to  the 
Presbyterians  in  the  north,  where  their  numbers  were 
greatest ;  but  it  was  particularly  distasteful  to  Jeremy 
Taylor,  who,  notwithstanding  the  deceptive  policy  adopted 
in  the  production  of  his  work  on  the  liberty  of  prephe* 
sylng,  was  an  adherent  of  the  TAudian  school,  and  almost 
as  a  necessary  consequence  a  persecutor.  Beiqweting 
the  origin  of  his  Irish  oonnsxion  we  learn  fix>m  Mr  WilU 
mott's  Tolume :— - 

"  The  proposed  provision,  arising  chiefly  from  an  al« 
temate  lectureship  in  Lisbum,  a  small  town  seventy-three 
miles  from  Dublin,  In  the  county  of  Antrim,  offered  no 
remarkable  temptation.  Nor  was  Taylor  gratified  by  thi 
prospect.  Lisbum,  now  one  of  the  handsomest  towns  in 
the  inrovince  of  Ulster,  was,  in  the  time  of  James  I.,  a  very 
inconsiderable  village,  and  had  only  begim  to  improvn 
under  the  care  of  Lord  Conway. 

"  <  I  like  not,'  was  Taylor's  charaoterUtio reply,  '  tha 
oondition  <^  being  a  lecturer  under  the  disposal  of  another, 
nor  to  serve  in  any  semicircle  where  a  I^esbyterian  and 
myself  shall  be,  like  Castor  and  Pollux,  one  up  and  the 
other  down.  Sir,'the  stipend  is  so  inconsiderable,U  will  not 
pay  the  charge  and  trouble  of  removing  myself  and  femily. 
It  is  wholly  arbitrary :  for  the  triers  may  overthrow  it ; 
or  the  vicar  may  overthrow  it ;  or  the  subscribers  may 
die,  or  grow  weary  or  poor,  or  be  absent.'  This  was 
written  on  the  12th  May  (1668) ;  and  in  the  feUowing 
month  he  is  believed  to  have  quitted  London  lor  Ireland. 
His  reason  for  accepting  an  appointment  which  he  had  so 
recently  and  decisively  declined,  may,  perhaps,  be  found 
in  some  expeoted  purchase  of  forfeited  lands  which  Dr 
Petty  promised  to  obtain  fer  him.  Other  indooements 
were  not  wanting.  He  was  assured  by  Lord  Conway  of 
'  many  intimate  kindnesses.'  He  took  with  htm  the 
warmest  recommendations  from  persons  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished rank  in  England ;  and  that  his  introdnction 
might  fell  in  no  particular  of  dignity,  he  was  protected  by 
a  pass,  under  the  sign  manual  and  privy  signet  of  Crom* 
well.  The  tradition  of  his  decendants  assigns  to  him  a 
residence  near  Lord  Conway's  mansion  at  Portmore, 
which  Rust  informs  us  that  he  dearly  loved.  Heber 
thinks  it  probable  that  he  only  visited  Lisbum--about 
nine  miles  distant— to  fulfil  his  weekly  engagement,  and 
that  he  <  often  preached  to  a  small  congregation  of  loyal'' 
iflts  in  the  half  ruined  church  of  Eilulta.' " 

Thus  Lord  Conway  prevailed.  The  Hertford  femlly 
appear  to  have  an  hereditary  attachment  to  clerical 
firiendships,  without  always  deriving  any  oorrosponding 
purity  of  character  and  life  from  the  association.  The 
"  mansion  at  Portmore** — a  locality  described  by  Taylor 
as  being  "  exceedingly  beautiful,"  and  to  which  he  formed 
an  attachment,  not  lessened  by  his  remsmhranoe  of  Gkkir 
den  Grove,-*now  is  not ;  and  for  very  many  years  the 
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A  separate  Irish  Parliament  haiin^  thus  effi- 
ciently done  its  duty  before,  when  the  empire 
was  engaged  in  the  most  tremendons  conflict  of 
modem  times,  the  onns  lies  upon  the  parties  ad- 
rancing  the  charge  we  are  noticing,  to  point  out 
what  new  elements  of  danger  have  been  infdsed 
into  Ireland,  to  render  it  impossible  that  a  sepa- 
rate Parliament  restored  to  that  country  would  not 
equally  do  its  duty  on  a  similar  occasion  in  future. 

It  surely  cannot  be  pretended  that  there  is 
more  of  disaffection  now  than  in  1797  and  1798; 
or  anything  in  the  most  distant  degree  approach- 
ing to  what  then  existed.  If  such  an  assertion 
were  made,  nothing  could  be  more  distinctly  and 
clearly  condenmatory  of  the  Union,  when,  under 
its  influence,  such  feelings  should  haye  become 
increased  or  perpetuated.  But  this  charge  is  not 
a  new  one  by  any  means.  It  is  as  old  as  the  de- 
bates upon  the  Legislative  Union.  "With  even 
more  impudent  and  reckless  disregard  of  fi&cts 
than  at  present  (because  the  facts  alluded  to 
were  then  recent — ^things  but  of  yesterday),  it  was 
flung  in  the  teeth  of  the  defenders  of  the  Irish 
Parliament — a  Parliament  that  certainly  had 
shown  no  lack  of  will  and  eflbrt  to  crush  rebellion 
and^epel  foreign  invasion  ;  and  had  effectively 
accomplished  both  those  objects. 

With  regard  to  rebellion,  the  latter  would 
never  have  occurred  had  the  Government  been  as 
true  to  its  duty  as  was  the  Irish  Parliament. 
It  is  now  established  beyond  the  possibility  of 
controversy — ^the  facts  being  patent  in  the  Report 
of  the  Irish  House  of  Lords,  printed  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  year  1798 — ^that  the  rebellion  was  fo- 
mented by  the  €k>vemment  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a  favourable  state  of  things  for  compel- 
ling Ireland  to  submit  to  a  Legislative  Union. 
The  rebellion  was,  for  this  purpose,  allowed  to  go 
on,  growing  and  gathering,  for  folly  eleven 
months  after  clear  and  positive  intelligence  had 
been  given  to  the  authorities  of  its  existence,  and 
of  the  names,  intentions,  and  actions,  of  the  chief 
persons  who  were  engaged  in  it.  One  of  the 
colonels  (so  called)  of  the  United  Irishmen — a 
wretch  named  Maguane— was  a  spy  in  the  pay 
of  the  Treasury,  and  he  regularly,  after  each 
meeting  of  "  colonels,"  made  a  report  to  the  €ro- 
vemment  of  all  their  proceedings.  History  then 
contradicts  the  assertion  that  an  independent  Le- 
gislature in  Ireland  is  incompatible  with  the  safety 
of  the  State  from  the  attacks  of  its  enemies, 
foreign  or  domestic.  Common  sense  also  contro- 
verts it.  A  people  suffering  like  the  Irish,  under 
all  the  miseries  resulting  from  absentee -legisla- 
tion— knowing  the  Legislature  but  by  its  inflic- 
tions, or  its  equally  criminal  neglects  and  omis- 
sions— ^not  having  experience  of  one  single  benefit 
even  of  remote  influence,  save  what  was  extorted 
from  that  Legislature  bytheconfessedterrorof  civil 
war — such  a  people  ought  assuredly  to  give  a 
more  hopeful  prospect  to  the  foreign  foe,  or  to  the 
native  incendiary,  than  would  a  people  in  the  ftiU 
enjoyment  of  their  rights  under  a  resident  par- 
liament, acquainted  with  their  wants,  alive  to 
their  interests,  and  direcUy  and  immediately  acted 
upon  by  their  opinions. 


It  is  not  without  a  deep  feeling  of  humiliation 
that  we  have  entered  at  all  upon  a  discussion  of 
this  emptiest,  and,  with  one  exception,  most  in- 
sulting of  all  the  pretences  that  have  been  ad- 
vanced, in  bar  of  the  claims  and  rights  of  Ireland. 
In  flsbct,  it  amounts  to  nothing  short  of  a  direct 
and  tmequivocal  impeachment  of  the  loyalty  of 
the  Irish  nation,  aristocracy,  gentry,  and  people 
all  alike. 

The  two  former  classes  can  defend  themselves, 
and  repudiate  for  themselves,  the  base  imputa- 
tion. The  conduct — the  admirable  conduct— ^ftho 
Irish  people  speaks  for  ihtm.  Their  patience — 
their  most  wonderful  fortitude,  under  all  their 
oppressions  and  privations — ^their  cheerful  ac- 
quiescence and  perseverance  in  a  peaceful  and 
constitutional  agitation,  inevitably  protracted  as 
it  is,  instead  of  suffering  themselves  to  bo  mad- 
dened into  the  criminality  of  seeking  redress  of 
their  cruel  wrongs  by  force  of  arms — ^the  sublime 
moral  spectacle  thus  presented  ought  to  shame, 
if  anything  cotdd  shame,  their  reckless  calumni- 
ators out  of  at  least  this  most  utterly  unfounded 
and  most  unjust  imputation. 

It  is  objected,  thirdly,  That  harmonious  action 
could  not  bo  expected  to  exist  between  two  dis- 
tinct and  mutually  independent  legislatures  in  the 
same  empire.  And  reference  is  made,  in  support 
of  this  point,  to  the  notorious  "  Regency  dispute'* 
between  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  and 
that  of  Ireland  in  1789. 

What  is  the  exact  history  of  this  matter  ? 

In  the  end  of  the  year  1788,  the  mental  aliens^ 
tion  of  George  III.  being  then  too  weU  known 
to  admit  of  any  attempt  at  denying  it  on  the  part 
of  the  Ministry,  was  formally  announced,  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  in  the  British  Commons,  in  the  first  of 
three  resolntioiui  bron^t  forward  by  him.  The 
second  resolution  declared,  that  it  was  the  right 
of,  exclusively,  the  British  Parliament  to  appoint 
a  Regent ;  and  the  third  called  on  the  House  to 
do  so.  The  Prince  of  Wales  was,  accordingly, 
named  ;  but  such  restrictions  proposed  to  his 
powers  as  would,  in  fact,  have  left  him  but  a 
puppet  in  the  hands  of  the  Queen  and  Ministry. 
The  resolutions  to  this  effect  passed  in  the  end 
of  January. 

Upon  the  6th  of  February,  before  they  had 
been  transmitted  to  Ireland,  for  the  concurrence 
of  the  Irish  Parliament,  the  latter  met ;  and,  in 
spite  of  the*  efforts  of  the  Irish  Government,  de- 
termined on  considering  the  Regency  question, 
without  any  reference  to  what  might  taie  place 
in  England.  Two  or  three  days  after,  both 
Houses  passed  an  address,  calling  on  the  Prince 
of  Wales  to  assume  the  Regency,  with  the  full 
powers  of  the  Crown.  The  Lord  Lieutenant 
refused  to  transmit  the  address  ;  but  a  deputa- 
tion was  appointed  by  both  Houses  to  bring  it 
over  ;  and  votes  of  censure  on  the  Viceroy,  and 
of  a  limitation  of  supplies  to  three  months,  were 
also  passed. 

The  deputation  proceeded  to  London,  and  were 
graciously  received  by  the  Prince  ;  who  post- 
poned his  reply  on  account  of  some  favourable 
symptoms  in  the  King*fl  health.    These  symptoms 
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teiog  immediately  followed  by  recorery,  the 
vkole  question  of  Regency  fell,  of  conrfle^  to  the 
ground. 

Kqw  in  this  matter  the  view  taken  by  the  Iriui 
Parliament  was  certainly  the  most  in  accordance 
with  the  Constitution.  Had  the  King  been  phy- 
sically dead,  it  was  the  undoubted  right  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  succeed  him  (as  he  did  some 
thirty-one  years  later),  with  the  same  powers 
wludi  G^rge  III»  himself  had  wielded.  Mental 
alienation  is  civil  death — ^rendering  the  throne 
practically  as  vacant  as  in  the  former  case  ;  and, 
therefore,  giving  the  natural  heir  and  successor 
a  fair  right  to  all  the  incidents  of  the  high  offiice, 
which  in  either  case  devolved  upon  him. 

Without  delaying  longer  upon  this  much- vexed 
question,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  recurrence 
of  a  "  regency  dispute"  (in  the  event  of  the  re- 
storation of  the  Irish  Parliament)  would  be  pro- 
Tided  against  by  the  consent  which  Ireland  is 
ready  to  give  to  an  arrangement  that  should  leave 
the  selection  of  a  regent  soUly  to  the  JBritiah  Par- 
liament— consenting,  tiiat  whosoever  should  be 
King,  or  Regent  de  facio  in  England^  should  be 
King;  or  Regent  de  jiure  in  Ireland. 

To  this  the  Repealers  have  from  the  first  de- 
clared, and  persisted  in  declaring,  their  entire 
readiness  to  agree. 

Ireland  would  lose  nothing,  and  both  she  and 
the  empire  gain  much  by  such  a  consent.  There 
would  be  the  great  advantage  of  removing  for 
ever,  and  obviating  one  great  source  of  jealousy, 
of  international  dissensions,  perhaps  of  general 
confusion.  And  there  would  be  no  real  constitu- 
tional disadvantage  ;  inasmuch  as  the  control 


over  the  finances  of  their  country  woqld  still  be 
with  the  Irish  representatives,  and^  consequently^ 
they  would  always  have  in  their  hands  and  at 
their  discretion  the  means  which  the  Constitution 
has  provided  for  holding  despotism  in  check,  aud 
carrying  into  effect  the  will  of  the  people,  eve^ 
where  in  direct  opposition  to  that  of  their  ruler. 
The  allusion  to  control  and  disposition  of  financial 
matters  brings  us  naturally  to  the  fourth  of  the 
objections  we  are  considering — viz.  the  possible 
differences  between  the  separate  Parliaments  of 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland  on  the  subjects  of  trade, 
finance,  foreign  and  colonial  relations,  war  and 
peace,  &c. 

Before  entering  on  that  of  finance,  the  sugges- 
tion of  differences  in  matters  of  trade  and  com- 
merce can  be  disposed  of  shortly.  Whatever  pre- 
vious opinions  may  have  prevailed  in  either  coun- 
try, the  great  principle  of  Fbeb  Trads — unlimit- 
ed and  universal — has,  within  the  last  year,  l^eeu 
too  fully  recognised  and  established,  to  leave 
much  fear  that  any  considerable  cry  can  ever 
again  be  got  up  for  a  return  to  the  miserable  and 
most  impolitic  intricacies  from  which,  in  matters 
of  trade  and  commerce,  the  empire  is  at  last  so 
happily  emerging.  The  great  principle,  then,  of 
«  Free  Trade,"  is  that  which  Kepealers  would 
evoke  in  all  arrangements  on  these  subjects,  that 
should  be  entered  into  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  in  the  event  of  a  *•  Repeal  of  the  Legis- 
lative Union"  between  them,  and  restoration  of 
the  Irish  Parliament.  The  chances  of  difference 
on  matters  of  finance,  as  well  as  the  other  objec- 
tions to  repeal,  shall  be  dealt  with  in  the  noj^t 
number  of  this  Magazine. 


NOTES  ON  MR.  O'CONNBLL'S  ARGUMENTS. 


We  insert  the  previous  article  to  answer,  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  oft-repeated  asser- 
tion— ^repeated  in  the  preceding  pages — that  the 
English  press  refuse  to  discuss  the  question  of  re- 
peal. We  think,  also,  that  a  calm  statement  of 
the  grounds  on  which  a  great  agitation  has  been 
raised — an  agitation  occupying  the  minds  of  se- 
veral millions  of  our  fellow-subjects — producing 
the  most  intense  excitement,  and  eliciting  the  at- 
tention of  distant  nations,  should  be  interesting 
to  all  the  people  of  Britain  and  of  Ireland.  "Wo 
are  not  likely  to  shrink  from  the  earnest  agitation 
of  a  good  cause.  The  term  agitator  conveys  to 
us  neither  a  feeling  of  dread  nor  abhorrence.  But 
when  any  man,  or  any  set  of  men,  cause  a  great 
movement  in  society,  we  wish  to  know  the  ob- 
ject they  seek,  and  the  reasons  for  their  demand. 
On  this  principle,  and  for  this  purpose,  we  have, 
from  the  highest  source,  all  that  is  deemed  neces- 
sary^ at  least  on  the  points  discussed,  to  prove 
the  repeal  of  the  Legislative  Union  to  be  a  just 
and  necessary  measure.  We  cannot,  however, 
publish  the  paper  without  expressing  our  reasons 
of  difference  frt>m  its  conclusions  ;  but  that  shall 
be  done  very  briefly. 

It  commences,  at  page  111,  with  a  general  state- 
ment that  money  can  only  be  made  to  circulate  in 
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Ireland  by  a  repeal  of  the  Union  :  but  Scotland 
is  tolerably  prosperous  even  with  the  union ;  and  if 
Cork,  Limerick,  Galway,  and  Waterford,  could  be 
made  to  resemble  Belfast,  we  believe  the  word 
Repeal  would  soon  be  forgotten.  And  yet  Bel- 
fast is  in  Ireland,  struggling  under  all  the  weight 
of  this  Union,  and  sharing  all  its  burthens  along 
with  Limerick  and  Cork.  Belfast  is,  nevertheless, 
a  prosperous  town.  Very  few  seats  of  manufac- 
tui'e  or  commerce  have  done  so  much  since  the 
Union  to  increase  their  wealth  and  manufactures. 
This  Union  found  it  a  small  fourth  or  fifth-rate 
place,  set  down  in  a  very  Slough  of  Despond, 
built  in  a  bog,  almost  level  with  its  river,  and 
famed  for  almanacs ;  while,  during  the  years  that 
"  the  curse  has  been  o'er  it"  in  common  with  all 
Ireland,  it  has  added  to  its  shipping,  its  com- 
merce, its  produce,  its  wealth,  and  its  population, 
to  an  extent  unequalled  by  more  than  one  or  two 
Scottish  or  English  towns.  The  secret  is,  that 
its  inhabitants  appeal*  to  have  none  of  the  poetry, 
but  much  of  the  practice  of  i*  native  manufac- 
ture." They  make  few  speeches  respecting  the 
duty  of  encouraging  home  manufactures  alone  ; 
but  they  spin  immense  bundles  of  yam,  weavo 
enormous  quantities  of  cloth,  and  compel  the 
absentee  landlords  to  send  baclv  tlieir  money — ^go 
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tlie  iBiue  VBtil  1561,  vhen  tba  diminulied  power  of  the 
Order  disabling  it  from  coping  suocesifulljr  with  Csar 
John  Waselewitoh  XL,  whose  ambition  prompted  him  to 
rocover  prorinoes  onoe  owning  Muscovite  rule,  the  un- 
equal conflict  ended  in  a  complete  disruption  of  the  State. 
Esthonia  threw  itself  into  the  arms  of  Sweden;  Livonia 
became  united  with  Poland;  while  Courland  and  Semi- 
gaUia  formed  an  Independent  Duchy,  under  the  Suseraintj 
of  Poland,  and  by  it  was  bestowed,  as  a  fief,  on  Gatthard 
Kettkr,  the  last  Grand-Master  of  the  Teutonic  Order.-— 
From  that  period,  LiTonia  became  the  unhappy  apple  of 
discord  for  whose  posseosion  Sweden,  Russia,  and  Poland 
contended  for  ahnost  a  century — ^ris.,  from  1561  to  1660, 
—in  whioh  year,  at  the  peace  of  Oliva,  Poland  sumnder- 
iiig  it  up  to  Sweden^  it  became  united  with  Esthonia; 
until,  at  length,  by  the  peace  of  Nystiidt,  in  1721,  Peter 
the  Great,  as  already  mentioned,  obtained  the  restitution 
of  both  countries, — ^guaranteeing,  however,  the  main- 
tenance of  all  existing  privileges  and  rights  belonging  to  the 
German  landed  proprieteors,  who  being,  without  exception, 
noble,  were  6*00  from  su£Eering,  though  unhappily  not 
from  inflicting,  those  tyrannies  on  their  serfs,  to  which 
more  than  one  author  in  modem  times  (see,  partioulsrly, 
Mertoel,  in  his  book  entitled,  *'die  Letten,"  and  Petri, 
in  his  work,  "die  Esthen")  has  called  the  world's  atten- 
tion.    The  kind-hearted  Emperor  Alexander  did  much  to 
ameliorste  these,  and,  had  he  been  spared,  would  probably 
have  wholly  removed  them;  but  the  Emperor  Nicholas  is 
fonder  of  tightening  than  relaxing  the  reins,  and  more  set 
upon  proselytising  than  improving  his  Lutheran  subjects. 
The  German  inhabitants  of  these  provinces,  though  the 
smaller,  form  the  only  influential  portion,  as  including  the 
eetated  gentry,  the  clergy,  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  towns.    The  first,  who  all  belong  to  the  class  of  no- 
bility, are  the  descendants  of  those  bold  and  warlike  ad- 
venturers who,  in  early  times,  obtained,  and  retained,  by 
the  strong  hand  of  power,  large  tracts  of  land,  subjecting 
the  natives  to  their  iron  vassalage  indeed,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  bestowing  upon  them  the  inestimable  blessings  of 
civilization  and  Christianity.     In  Livonia  and  Esthonia, 
•the  nobles  exercised  a  kind  of  oligarchical  govenunent, 
whieh,  though  much  curtailed  in  modem  times,  retams 
still  too  much  of  chartered  privilege  and  immunity  to  be 
wiiUngly  relinquished  by  themselves,  or  justly  abrogated 
by  an   Imperial  Ukase.     This  is  especially  the  case 
with  their  rdigious  privileges.     The  right  of  appoint- 
ing their  clergy  was,  and  is,  vested  in  the  lords  of 
the  soil ;    and,    though   serfship  is  now  abolished  in 
Livonia  (and  much  ameliorated  in  Esthonia),  still  the 
peasant  and  his  lord  have  many  intimately  reciprocating 
relationships,  which  render  the  latter  the  natural,  as  he 
has  hitherto  been  the  undi/sputed,  adviser  and  guide  of  his 
illiterate  dependents,  an  bothreligiousand  poUticalmatters, 
The  daim  to  immunity  firomeocktiascioal  interfiBrenoe,  by 
the  Livonian  soUes,  is  founded  on  two  documents,  vis.—- 
the  first  dause  of  the  Aot  of  Subjection,  to  Sigismund 
Augustus,  King  of  Poland,  drawn  up  by  the  represents* 
lives  of  the  nation,  on  the  38th  November,  1561,  whkh 
runs  thus:—"  First,  and  chief  of  all,  we  implore  your 
Majesty,  to  leave  to  us,  unmolested  and  inviolable,  the 
religion  which  we,  in  accordance  with  the  evangelic  and 
apostolic  writings  of  the  pure  church,  the  decrees  of  the 
Nioene  Council  and  the  Augsburg  Confession,  have  hitherto 
Budatained;  and  th«t  ve  may  in  no  tinw  ooninsi  l^y  ioy 


command,  prohibition,  or  addition,  be  oppressed  or  dis- 
quieted in  the  exercise  of  the  same :"  and,  secondly,  artide 
7th  of  the  Act  of  ConiLrmation,  dated  16th  December, 
1566,  which  declares — ''The  province  of  Livonia,  with 
all  its  inhabitants  without  exoeptton,  shall  be  left  in  the 
free  and  unhindered  exercise  of  the  true  and  rseognised 
religion  and  doctrine  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  in  the  use 
of  the  sacraments,  in  conformity  to  the  rules  of  the  Con* 
fession  of  Augsbuig ;  nor  shall  any  preacher  be  warranted, 
or  permitted,  to  introduce,  or  prescribe,  any  diange  or 
innovation  thereof,  within  the  bounds  of  the  said  pro- 
vince.'*   Tet  what  is  the  manner  in  whkh  this  solemn 
compact  has  been  held  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas  f    So  far 
from  no  preacher  being  permitted  to  introduce  religious 
innovations,  the  whole  of  the  Baltic  provinces  have  been, 
of  late  years,  overrun  by  swarms  of  emissaries  of  the 
Greek  Church,  both  priestly  and  laical,  and,  for  a  time, 
threats,  as  well  as  bribes,  were  unsparingly  employed  to 
aid  the  work  of  conversion.     Since,  however,  the  affiur 
of  the  nuns  of  Minsk  (whether  true  or  false),  has  brought 
the  Emperor^s  proselytising  spirit  prominently  before  the 
eyes  of  Europe,  a  change  of  policy  has  been  adopted  in 
respect  of  his  Baltic  possessions,  and  the  current  of  paro- 
selytism  runs  more  darkly,  though,  it  is  believed,  not  lass 
strongly,  than  before.    In  May  last,  Unt  example,  »  de- 
cree of  the  Riga  Government  announced,  as  from  Im- 
perial authority,  "  It  is  specially  commanded  that  all  per^ 
sons,  desirous  of  going  over  firom  the  Lutheran  to  the 
Greek  communion,  shall  be  expressly  informed  by  the 
local  authorities,  and  that  in  the  presence  of  their  former 
clergy,  that  they  have  no  temporal  advantage  whatever  to 
expect  by  a  change  of  religion,  and  that  ihsy  shall  remain 
m  theur  previous  nemu  to  their  territorial  superiors,  as 
aforetime,  which,  being  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  the  em- 
pu«,  csa  never  be  abrogated.*'    But^  notwithstanding 
these  frdr-sounding  words,  the  country  is  subjected  as  much 
as  ever  to  the  machinations  of  a  set  of  fanatical  emissaries, 
who,  if  unauthorised,  are  at  least  winked  at,  by  the  Rus- 
sisn  authorities,  and  thus  foster,  unhindered,  their  de- 
structive influence  with  the  short-sighted  and  credulous 
peasantry,  to  whom  they  whisper,  in  palpable  oontr«dio- 
tion  of  the  above  ordnance.    *  *  Do  you  keep  yovnrself  quiet* 
and  trust  to  our  assurances!    It  is  true  no  Immediate 
benefit  dare  be  conferred  on  you,  because  yonr  lords  would 
say,  you  were  bribed ;  but,  if  you  go  over  to  the  orthodox 
church  of  your  Emperor,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  you 
shall,  in  due  time,  have  your  reward,  which  will  consist, 
not  only  in  your  behig  set  firee  firom  all  your  present  duty- 
work,  and  other  tributes  to  your  masters,  but  in  the 
making  over  to  you  of  the  proprietorship  of  those  portions 
of  land  whioh  you  now  occupy  at  their  will  and  pleasure : 
and  eren  should  it  be  difflcult  to  bring  all  this  about  under 
Nicholas,  you  may  depend  upon  obtaining  it  at  the  aooes- 
sion  of  the  next  Emperor."    "  But  how,"  say  the  people^ 
*<  are  we  to  know  that  our  ohaiige  will  ever  be  made 
known  to  the  Emperor  T    "Oh!"  reply  the  deeeiven, 
*'  intcribe  four  names  in  the  Greek  Church  hoeke,  and 
all  is  secure ;  sooner  or  later  you  will  be  as  independent 
as  your  lords.    Besides,  there  are  vast  tracts  of  eomitry, 
much  richer  and  more  productive  than  Livonia,  whioh  the 
Emperor  has  determined  to  colonize  onfy  ioiih  Oreth 
ChrisHane;  whoever,  therefore,  desires  to  become  rioh, 
has  now  the 'opportunity.     See  here,"  continue  thoee 
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doai  of  tboie  lands,  that  joa  may  judge  for  yoonelTes/ 
And,  hsreopon,  they  open  a  show-box,  furnished  with  a 
fltnag  WMgniffing  glass,  and  a  pietm^,  representing  a 
ua^  potactoe  (smoking  on  a  dish),  large  enough  to  satisfy 
the  huBgor  c»f  a  whole  &nuly  seated  sround  it ;  or  two 
stout  fcUows  thrashing  at  one  head  of  sooh  Brobdignag 
wheat,  that  H  ■eems  to  famish  a  bushel  of  grain !    Igno- 
Mhility  swallow  the  bait  the  more  greedily,  in 
of  the  total  fuhirs  of  the  potato,  and  the 
paoeity  of  retam  from  the  grain  harvest  of  tho 
psst  year,  so  tint  the  ezperisnoe  of  preient  famine  natu- 
rstty  enhances  tiie  delights  of  prospective  abuDdaace  ;  and 
the  pesnntry  are  forsaking,  in  crowds,  the  &ith  of  their 
forefiittMn,  and  going  orer  to  the  Greek  Church !    In 
former   times,  it  was   bat    permitted    to    the  Greek 
priests  to  wander  from  place  to  place,   with  ambu- 
latory chapels,  for  the  purpose  of  administeriug  the 
rites  of  their  religion  to  the  few  members  of  their 
cQomraDion  aoatteped  here  and  there  throughout  these 
pnmnoeB.     Now  Greek  churches  are  springing  up  by 
Goveimaent    order   in   every   district.      Orders    have 
bsea  given  to  build  sixty  in  Esthonia  alone,  and  even  the 
Lutheran  diergy  have  been  recently  subjected  to  espio- 
nsge  and  enoraaohment  on  thair  liberty  of  preaohiag,  to  a 
dsgras  befora  unknown.    The  sudden  removal,  last  sum- 
mer, by  an  impenal  order,  of  pastor  J**  (one  of  the  most 
worthy  and  most  highly  esteemed  of  the  Riga  Lutheran 
olMgy)  ft«m  his  pastorate  in  that  city  to  one  in  Siberia, 
exeited  uaivenal  surprise  and  sympathy.    Ho  had  been 
tasntf^ilTeyears  preacher  in  Riga,  and  was  editor  for  many 
past  ysars  of  a  well«knpwn  journal  called  *'  The  Letten 
Frieod,"  whieh  truly  made  good  its  claim  to  the  title  by 
its  ittvariaUe  tendeney  to  promote  the  religious  and  men- 
tal eoltore  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  and  was 
osgfly  lead  and  eiroidated  to  the  eatent  of  many  hundred 
eoifkM.    In  addition  to  essays  and  iatolUgenoe  calculated 
te  inform  and  iostroct,  it  also  occasionally  cbntained  srtl- 
das  of  a  lighter  and  aauising  character,  and  had  recently, 
bflfoie  the  astmmding  catastrophe  of  its  editor's  real, 
thoo^  not  ostensible  banishment,  contained  an  attrao- 
tiveiy  written  novel,  founded  for  the  most  part  on  actual 
Ustoriesl  oceurrences  of  the  sizteenth  century,  during 
thst  period  of  religious  disturbance  which  the  Roman 
kioarohy  stirred  up  amongst  the  Greek  population  of  the 
then  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  in  which  the  neighbouring 
Letti  wen  considerably  involved.     In  this  novel  the 
Greek  dergy  foncied  they  could  discover  marked  allusions 
to  the  present  ireligioas  movements  in  Livonia.    The 


writer  was  oonsequently  called  to  strict  account,  and 
found  deserving  of  bemg  punished  by  deposition  from  his 
present  post,  and  transference  to  Siberia,  there  to  pursue 
his  ofiQcial  celling  in  a  country  the  farthest  of  all  removed 
from  European  culture,  and  amongst  a  people  who  hare 
scarcely  passed  the  lowest  step  of  human  intelligenoe ! 
The  small  and  unimportant  Greek  school  for  prieste 
which  existed  in  Riga  has  been  elevated  into  a  seminary, 
in  whioh,  in  future,  the  young  Greek  prieste  destined  for 
Livonia  are  to  be  educated.  The  expense  of  building 
Greek  churches,  as  well  as  the  necessary  sohool  and 
priest  houses,  is  imposed  upon  the  landed  proprietors,  who 
are  thus  reduced  to  the  mortifying  necessity  of  promoting 
with  their  own  money  tfaht  religion  which  they  eentenm 
as  false,  and  detest  as  a  badge  of  their  servitude !  Con- 
scious of  inability  to  resist  by  force,  yet  unable  calmly  to 
bear  the  gallhig  yoke,  from  which  they  csnnot  even  tern* 
pomrily  withdraw  themselves  by  residing  in  foreign  ooun* 
tries  (permission  to  travel  being  obtained  always  with 
much  expense  and  trouble,  and  never  for  a  long  period), 
the  Livonian  nobles  determined  some  time  ago  to  oflhr 
their  estetes  in  a  body  to  the  Emperor  for  purohase,  for 
which  purpose  a  deputetlon  preceeded  to  St.  Petersburg, 
with  sanguine  hopes  that  the  Emperor  would  gladly  graip 
at  the  opportunity  of  obtaining,  as  lord  of  the  soil,  free 
and  unhindered  power  to  proselytise  en  masse*  But  they 
were  mistaken;  Nicholas  declined  the  offer,  probably  un- 
willing to  furnish  all  Europe  with  so  convincing  a  proof 
of  the  felt  d^agrhnens  of  Russian  sway,  and  the  LivonUn 
nobles,  by  their  certainly  unpatriotic  and  ungenerous  in- 
tended abandonment  of  their  poorer  brethren  in  the  faith, 
have  but  drawn  on  themselves  the  suspicion  of  disaffec- 
tion and  a  more  strict  surveillanoe  from  the  authorities. 
How  all  may  terminate  is  known  only  to  Hw  who  so 
often  brings  good  out  of  evil,  but  private  letters  depict 
the  country  as  in  a  state  of  much  ferment»  the  nobles 
generally  unwilling  to  forogo  agrarian  privileges  and  claims 
on  the  peasantry,  the  relinquishment  of  which  might  pos- 
sibly even  yet  check  the  torrent  of  proselytism^  bf  ooan- 
tervalUng  the  supposititious  advantages  it  holds  forth,  and 
the  few  liberal-mhided  nobles  are  unable  to  effect  any 
radioid  improvement.  Lutherans  by  priinciple  mourn  for 
the  defbction,  and  tremble  for  its  consequenoes,  and  the 
best  friends  of  those  valuable  and  once  happy  provinees 
are  looking  forward  with  grief  and  dismay  to  those  *'  com- 
ing evento,"  which,  as  it  eeemt  to  them,  ahmidy  "  east 
theb  shadows  before." 
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Thb  oppotition  offered  to  the  eleotion  of  Mr. 
Bright  fm:  Manchester  is  discreditable  to  one  por- 
tion of  his  riral's  sapporters.  The  Conservative 
eieetom  are  jnatifred  in  employing  those  means 
most  likely  to  adrance  their  ends.  They  would 
gain  a  great  yictory  in  the  return  of  the  Earl  of 
Linooin  for  the  metropolii  of  Free  Trade^— the 
ciadle  ef  the  Leagne*  They  would  enhance  their 
triompli  hy  giTing  politidana  a  stem  proof  that, 
amongst  themanalaetoring  andmercantile  classes, 
thare  vaa  no  aoeh  feeling  aa  political  gratitude, 
and  BO  n^gard  eTinoed  lor  the  most  iUsuitexeflted 


servioes.  One  of  the  members  fbr  Dorsetshire,  in 
some  of  the  tirades  of  the  next  session  against  the 
mannfactoring  interesto,  might  adduce  the  poll- 
books  in  eTidence  of  the  cool  cruelty  with  vhich 
the  spinners  of  the  North  could  dismiss  an  old 
and  faithful  serrant  The  return  of  the  Earl  of 
Linooin  for  Manchester  would  help  his  party  in 
many  respects;  but  we  cannot  so  very  clearly  seo 
the  precise  objects  to  be  gained  by  the  Whig  sec- 
tion of  his  Lordship's  Mends  in  South  Lancashire. 
They,  at  least,  will  not  plead  the  simplicity  of 
being  dassled  by  the  lustre  of  a  coronet^  and  be- 
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reft  of  their  reason  by  the  shadow  of  a  dakedom. 
The  Earl  of  Lincohi  is  a  young  statesman  of 
something  OTer  arerage  talent;  a  reckless  and 
daring  gentleman — ^the  yery  man  for  •  forlorn 
hopes,  of  vhioh  he  has  led  several — ^bnt  tiie  most 
forlorn  of  aU  is  his  attempt  otfManchestery  which 
must  nnqnestionably  fail.  • 

The  proceeding  has,  howerer,  giten  ns  a  f«int 
oatline  of  the  policy  to  be  pnrsned  by  the  **  mid- 
dle party"  in  the  present  session ;  for  the  speech 
of  the  noble  Earl  to  the  men  of  Manchester,  on  the 
1 2th  of  January,  may  be  regarded  as  the  manifesto 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  immediate  followers. 
The  party  is  not  large,  bat  a  knowledge  of  what 
its  leaders  mean  to  do,  or  what  they  mean  not  to 
do,  would  be  usefhl.    The  mantle  of  mystification 
has  descended  on  the  noble  Earl,  for  he  spoke 
nearly  two  hours  without  making  more  than  one 
contribution  to  our  information  on  this  subject 
An  Egyptian  short-hand  writer,  if  acquainted  with 
numerals,  would  hare  thus  reported  his  address 
on  brick,  .0000001.    Modem  reporters  are  more 
voluminous,  without  in  this  case  being  greatly  more 
intelligible.     They  were  dealing  with  a  speaker 
who  abounded  in  negatives.     With  all  his  admi- 
ration fDr  the  Chinese  free-traders,  he  would  not 
press  a  reduction  of  the  tea-duties  until  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  found  that  step  convenient, 
as  if  any  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ever  had 
hoen  known  to  advise  a  reduction  of  taxes.  With- 
out the  slightest  kindly  remembrance  of  South 
Nottinghamshire,  he  was  still  more  patiently  dis- 
posed on  malt ;  and,  if  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer gave  him  a  choice,  he  promised  to  take 
tea  in  preference.     He  engaged  to  oppose  a  ten 
hours'  bill ;  and  enlarged  on  the  beneficence  of 
sanatory  reforms,  and  their  necessity ;  but,  al- 
though the  avowed  author  of  one  bill  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  would  not  now  originate  any  measure, 
because  he  inclined  to  rely  on  the  wisdom  of  the 
Cabinet.    He  had  made  up  his  mind  respecting 
Ireland,   and  from  his  short  ofiieial  connexion 
with  that  country,  some  definite  proposals  might 
havebeen  anticipated ;  but,  as  usual,  the  paragraph 
ends  in  a  cloud,  with  a  general  and  much-hack* 
nied  declaration  in  fevour  of  civil  rights  for  Ire- 
land, equal  to  those  enjoyed  in  England  and  Soot- 
land.     There  is  some  difficulty  in  catching  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase,  because  England  and  Scot- 
land do  not  have  equal  civil  rights.     Then  there  is 
no  very  ready  way  of  defining  the  nature  and  ex* 
tent  of  theso  rights.    Lawyers  live  by  differing 
i-especting  them.    Assistant  Barristers  have  been 
known  to  pronounce  widely  diverse  judgments 
regarding  their  nature  and  extent.     One  wort;fay 
person,  with  a  rental  of  nine  pounds,  sixteen  shil- 
lings sterling  annually,  defines  his  civil  right  to 
l>o  the  privilege  of  sueing  and  being  sued  at  his 
own  cost,  and  of  paying  taxes.    In  a  declaration 
of  political  opinions,  by  a  young  and  rising  states- 
man, the  Irish  electors,  of  whom  there  is  a  num- 
ber in  Manchester,  were  entitled  to  something  less 
geneml  than  the  phrase  **  equal    civil  rights,'' 
which  is  now  the  common  property  of  all  politi- 
cians, excepting  Colonel  Sibthorp ;  for  Sir  Robert 
Inglis,  we  think,  has  avowed  his  determination  to 


give  equal  '*  civil  rights"  to  all  her  Majesty's 
subjects. 

The  Earl  of  Lincoln  was  also  devoid  of  preci- 
sion in  his  treatise  on  the  defieiencies  of  education. 
Having  quoted  firom  one  report  regarding  the  ig- 
norance prevalent  in  some  districts  of  Laac&Bhire 
— «  report  that  discloses  utterly  disgracefiil  lact»— * 
he  stated,  that  the  Prussian  system,  the  system 
of  Holland,  or  th^  Irish  Educational    Scheme, 
would  not  very  probably  be  found  suitable  for 
England ;  without,  however,  describing  any  plan 
of  general  education  that  would  meet  the  case  of 
the  English  youth.     Something  must  be  done. 
Every  body  has  been  saying  so  for  years,  and  it 
is  a  safe  saying  now.     Something  must  be  done  : 
but  we  are  no  wiser  of  that  informatioii.     The 
public  want  to  know  what  is  to  be  done,  and  what 
any  man,  who  proposes  to  go  and  work  for  them, 
will  undertake  to  perform.    In  this,  however,  as 
in  other  matters,  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  roUs  the 
stone  back  on  Lord  John  Russell,  and  will  not 
prescribe  until  he  be  called  in.     This  assumption 
of  mystery  may  suit  the  position  of  an  old  and 
tried  statesman.     The  people  take  it  from  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  because  they  say  he  has  a  plan-~ 
he   is   never  without  one.      But   younger  men 
should    avoid    this    description     of    affectation. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  is  fa- 
vourable to  the  defeated  project  of  Sir  James 
Graham  for  training  the  boys  of  England  in  genu- 
flexion.    He  alleges  that  the  plan,  though  de- 
feated, was  usefiil.    From  its  ashes  there  sprung 
a  thousand  little  schools.     Even  in  its  death  it 
tiriumphed,  for — and  we  beg  that  tiie  proceeds  of 
its  triumph,    the   why  and  wherefore  may  be 
marked — for  the  members  of  the  English  Chnreh 
subscribed  one  hundred  thousand   pounds    for 
educational  purposes !    Surely  tiiere  was  nothing 
extraordinary  in  this.    An  accountant  takca  up 
his  pen,  marks  a  few  figures^  saying  there  are 
nine  millions  in  connexion  with  tiiat  Churchy  and 
the  sum  total  gives  an  average  of  twopence  amd 
iuHhtJards  of  a  penny  for  each  ;  and  so  many  of 
them  are  rich  persons  that  they  will  treble  or  qua- 
druple that  sum  next  year.  Nay,  but,  good  account- 
ant, your  figures  nuiy  be  true  and  your  inference 
false.     The  Earl  of  Lincoln  is  to  be  one  of  the 
richest  of  these  personages  ;  and  he  denies  that 
tfie  sum  can  be  increased.     He  tells  you  that  the 
movement  was  most  gigantic.     The  Church  was 
awakened  to  a  desperate  effort  on  hearing  the  sad 
prevalence  of  ignorance.     Heedless  of  the  cost, 
the  churchmen  determined  to  strike  one  grand 
and  decisive    blow  for  mental    enlightenment. 
They  rose  above  payment  by  instalments.    They 
decided  to  bring  up  all  old  arrears  by  one  munifi- 
cent contribution.     They  would  not  delay  a  duty 
so  pressing  and  important  as  the  intellectual  and 
religious  training  of  the  young.     They  knew  that 
temporal  happiness  and  eternal  peace  to  many 
were  staked  on  the  issue.    They  made  this  no 
matter  of  the  mountain  and  the  mouse.      The 
treasurers  staggered  under  the  burden  of  contri- 
butions.    Bankers  were  startied  with  the  amount 
of  their  deposits.     Noble  Earls,  such  as  Lincoln, 
were  thrown  altogether  out  of  their  oalenlations. 
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Perhaps  eTen  the  Bench  of  Bishopewere  agreeably 
disappointed.  And  all  this  commotion  wai  cao^^ 
by  a  cofntrihutioB  of  twopence  and  two-thirde  of  a 
jMWijf fromeach  person  oonneetedwith  the  Church ; 
neither  ireeUy,  monthly,  nor  eren  annually,  but 
as  a  life  Bubaoription  for  the  education  of  the 
people  of  England ! 

We  do  not  miarepreseni  the  noble  Earl ;  for  he 
said —  '*  Gentlemen,  recollect  these  were  great 
and  mighty  efforts — efforts  which  could  not  be  re^ 
peated  contumudly^  which  could  be  only  under*- 
taken  periodioally  ;  I  doubt  waBTUsja  in  a  life- 

UMB  MANT  AMOHGST  US  COULD  SEB  TWO  SUCH 
lAKGC  SUMS  BAISBD  AOAUI  IN  A  SUIILAB  UANNER 
FOR  THB  SAHB  OBJECT." 

We  baTe  more  confidence  in  the  generosity  and 
eamestnesa  of  the  members  of  the  Engliah  Church 
than  Earl   liinooln.     Men  are  only  yet  in  the 
infancy  of  these  matters  ;  and  old  men  amongst 
ns  may  sunrire  to  see  greater  good  than  states- 
men antieapate.     Let  E  ngland  be  once  thoroughly 
awakened  to  the  blessings  and  advantages  of  in- 
struction, and  England  will  be  shortly  thereafter 
an  educated  country.     The  English  Church  oould 
raise  one  million  with  the  same  apparent  ease  for 
this  gie&t    purpose  as  one  hundred    thousand 
poonds.      The  noble  Earl  has  surely  never  glanced 
at  tiie  sannming  up   of  the  annual  accounts  of 
any  one   m  five  or  six  of  our  large  missionary 
societies,  and  the  ignorance  of  statesmen  on  such 
topics  is  peculiarly  harassing,  leaving  thom  per- 
petaally   in  blunders.     The  late   Secretary  for 
Ireland  is  at  present  the  representative  for  some 
Scottish  horghs.     He  found  shelter  at  Hamilton 
when  ejected  at  Newark.    As  a  Scotch  member, 
he  may  be  supposed  to  know  something  of  the 
procoBdixigs  in  that  country  ;  where  a  body  of 
people-— small  when  compared  with  the  Church 
of  England,  numbering  not,  probably,  one  tithe  of 
her  Mihercnts,  and  having  on  their  roll  compara* 
tivfll  J  few  names  belonging  to  the  wealthy  or  the 
noble  of  the  land-— have  subscribed  and  paid, 
not  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  but  sums  that 
eount  by  millions,  for  all  the  varied  subjects  of 
instruction;   and  though  all  has  been  done  in 
from  tljuree  to  four  years,  thpy  seem  fresh  and 
vigorous^  unwearied  and  unexhausted,  and  none 
of  them  apparently  a  penny  poorer  than  when 
thoy  oocnmenced.  Their  resources  for  educational^ 
benevoleiuty  and  religious  purposes,  i4>pear  to  be 
like  the  widow's  barrel  of  meal  and  cruise  of  oil ; 
but  the  noble  Earl  is  probably  as  ignorant  of  that 
mattor  as  of  the  accounts  of  missionary  societies, 
the  exertions  of  Dissenters,  the  existence  of  the 
Free  Church,  or  the  extent  of  those  latent  ener* 
gies  ihat^  like,  her  rich  mines  in  ancient  times, 
are  hiddeii  and  unwrought  in  the  bosom  of  Eng- 
land. 

There  •  was  only  one  topic  on  which  the 
speaker  was  precise  and  definite— «the  endowment 
of  the. Roman  Catholic  priesto  of  Ireland  ;  not 
out  of  the  ecelesiastioal  resources  of  that  country, 
buifirom  some  other  fund,  aud  we  regret  that  the 
conadidated  fond  stands  first  in  the  way,  and  can 
be  reached  with  ihe  slightest  trouble.  There  were 
three  reaseimiadduoed'foBrgrantingthis  endowment. 


First,  **  that  it  was  politic,  wise,  and  just;"  second, 
*'  that  the  conversion  of  the  Boman  Catholics  was 
impossible ;"  third,  **  that  it  was  cruel  and  pain- 
ful to  subject  their  priests  to  the  temptations  of  the 
voluntary  system.' '  The  policy  of  the  proposal — • 
its  ^tate-craft  policy  and  its  worldly  wisdom— 4e- 
pend  very  much  on  circumstances.  If  the  party  to 
whom  the  noble  Earl  belongs  intend,  while  acting 
as  supporters  of  the  Established  Churches,  to  over- 
throw them,  they  are  perhaps  adopting  the  best 
means  of  attaining  their  end.  The  supposition  is 
not  altogether  improbable.  The  policy  of  the 
matter,  moreover,  depends  slightly  on  the  opinion 
entertained  by  these  gentlemen  of  society  at  larger 
If  they  really  beUeve  all  men  to  be  villains,  as  i^e 
are  led  to  infer  from  this  part  of  their  manifesto 
to  Manchester,  then  undoubtedly  they  may  save 
money  by  paying  a  kind  of  '*  black  mail "  to  influ- 
ential persons  in  society,  and  the  influence  of  the 
priesthood  is  not  of  a  contracted  character.  The 
question,  on  the  Earl  of  Lincoln's  grounds,  is  to  be 
considered  without  any  reference  to  theological 
views.  He  is  "af  rotestant,"  and  believes  that  there 
are  '<  blessings"  arising  from  his  profession,  which 
he  "  would  rejoice  in  an  opportunity  of  extending 
to  the  Boman  Catholics  of  Ireland ;"  but,  ho 
adds, ''  I  know  that  to  be  impossible."  All  theo- 
logians will  agree,  that  to  the  Earl  of  Lincoln 
this  is  quite  impossible.  It  is  not  his  province 
to  command  such  changes  ;  but  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that,  in  the  one  single  journey  through 
Ireland,  which,  he  says,  was  made  by  him,  he 
did  not  try.  We  do  not,  of  course,  insinuato 
that  the  young  statesman  should  take  holy  or- 
ders, as  one  of  his  colleagues,  the  late  Preaidout 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  is  said  once  to  have  in- 
tended ;  but  there  are  many  other  means  open 
to  him,  which  he  has  not  yet  adopted  ;  aud^ 
therefore,  he  is  most  incompetent  to  ofler  au 
opinion  on  the  subject. 

It  is  at  once  painful  and  instructive  to  noticQ 
with  what  shallow  pertuess  this  young  man 
knocks  the  side  out  of  the  edifice  piled  on  so 
much  hypocrisy,  from  1882  on  to  1842,  by  lus 
predecessors  and  their  disciples.  If  the  report 
be  true  that  Sir  Bobert  Peel  has  committed  tUu 
guidance  of  his  remnant  to  this  pilot,  they  arc 
in  bad  hands.  The  subject  of  Church  Endow- 
ment, and  Church  and  State-ism — that  was  made 
the  key-stone  of  the  Conservative  party — is 
knocked  out  by  their  youngest  leader.  Others 
spoke  of  the  necessity  of  supporting  religion  for 
its  own  sake,  but  he  at  once  asserts  the  propriety 
of  endowing  its  teachers,  to  render  them  loyal  ; 
and,  to  preserve  them  in  that  happy  atat^  ho 
said : — 

'<  1  do  say.  that  it  is  not  only  a  painful,  but  an  im- 
proper, position  for  the  muiisters  of  religion  to  be  placed 
in — those  whose  duty  it  is  to  counsel  the  weak,  to  re- 
prove the  wayward,  to  objurgate  the  licentious ; — I  Say  it 
is  acruol  thhigthat  these  men  should  be  pUtoed  under 
the  temptation  of  pandering  to  the  projadiets  and  tho 
vices  of  their  flock,  with  a  view  to  their  daily  position." , 

This  statement  seems  to  be  made  genenUly  of 
the  ministers  of  religion,  and  is  not  merely  one 
of  the  falsest,  but  one  of  the  most  impertinent 
quotations  that  can  be  extracted  from  any  speech 
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ever  made  on  the  subject.  Few  things  can  be 
more  nnfortonate  than  the  possibility  that  a 
person  of  so  little  jadgment,  and  such  limited 
knowledge  of  his  fellow-men,  may  soon  again  be, 
what  he  was  before — a  member  of  the  Cabinet. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  confines  the  term  '*  mi- 
nisters of  religion,"  in  this  instance,  to  the  priests 
in  Ireland,  and  offers  them  a  *' healing  mea- 
sure'* wrapped  in  siv^h  insulting  language,  they 
musty  as  men  of  ordinary  feeling,  reject  the  boon. 
They  cannot  take  a.  bribe  so  barely  offered.  The 
pill,  at  least,  might  hare  been  sugared  over,  and 
the  naked  hook  need  scarcely  have  protruded  be- 
yond the  bait  so  very  glaringly.  In  whateyer 
light  we  yiew  the  sentence,  it  is  most  unstates- 
manlike,  but  not  more  so  than  one  which  fol- 
lows:— 

"It  is  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  this  oountry, 
that  the  teachers  and  pastors,  and  those  who  lead  these 
people,  should  lead  them  in  the  principles  of  loyalty  to  the 
Crown,  and  attachment  to  the  country;  and  I  do  believe 
that,  in  order  to  attain  so  great  an  ohjeot,  it  would  be  an 
important  and  a  national  benefit  to  place  in  an  indepen- 
dent and  honourable  position  the  Roman  Catholio  Clergy 
of  Ireland."  ^ 

This  sentence  implies  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Clergy  of  Ireland  do  not,  in  the  meantime,  fol- 
low loyalty,  and  practise  the  virtues,  on  which 
the  noble  Earl  places  so  great  value:  and  that 
loyalty  is  one  of  those  commodities  purchaseable 
in  St.  Stephen's,  like  cotton  on  the  Manchester 
Exchange,  at  so  much  per  bale.  Why  does  not 
some  politician  publish  a  price  list  for  loyalty  and 
the  minor  cardinal  virtues  advisable  in  clergymen, 
that  we  might  be  enabled  to  estimate  the  current 
value  of  the  article  in  the  market,  and  readily 
make  up  an  account  of  the  outlay  necessary  to 
suppress  an  agitation. 

The  Earl  of  Lincoln  cannot  be  returned  for 
Manchester,  and  his  appearance  there  is  another 
proof  of  his  temerity,  imprudence,  and  deficiency 
in  habits  of  calculation.  There  is  not  a  single 
measure  of  Manchester  quality,  to  which  he  offers 
a  slow  and  cold  adhesion,  that  has  not  been 
warmly  and  zealously  advocated  by  Mr.  Bright. 
There  are  many  most  important  objects  connected 
merely  with  social  reform  that  the  latter  supports, 
and  the  former  opposes ;  and  which  Manchester 
means,  we  suppose,  to  carry.  There  are  again 
such  questions  as  Education  and  these  endow- 


ments, on  which  the  country  will  have  a  good  vote 
firom  Mr.  Bright,  and  a  bsMl  one  from  his  oppo- 
nent. The  subject  requires  little  farther  con- 
sideration, as  tiie  ConserratiTo  candidate  will 
not  appear  on  the  hustings. 

The  interest  attached  to  his  speech  arises  en- 
tirely from  his  intimacy  with  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
who  is  not  yet  done  with  the  political  world.  He 
means  to  settle  the  Irish  Eceleeiastical  question  ; 
and  will  adopt  the  plan  most  likely  to  accom- 
plish that  end.  He  gives  an  undoubted  prefe- 
rence to  the  proposal  for  endowing  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  ;  but,  if  he  finds  the  popular 
current  running  strongly  against  the  project^ 
he  will  adopt  another  course,  and  dis-cndow. 
He  will  spread  in  that  case  a  snare  for  the 
Whigs,  into  which  they  will  fall,  by  pledging 
their  party  to  the  support  of  the  existing  Es- 
tablishment, with,  probably,  a  now  variety  of  the 
appropriation  clause ;  and  then  the  great  tactician 
will  outbid  them.  This  result  depends,  however, 
altogether  on  the  character  of  the  next  election. 
A  little  carelessness  on  the  part  of  constituencies 
— a  shy  reluctance  to  pledges — a  noisy  declama- 
tion against  shibboleths — some  play  on  the  words 
"  free  and  unfettered"— a  few  reforences  to  honour 
and  consistency — an  easy  acceptance  of  candidates 
as  they  come;  and,  with  Lord  John  Kussell,  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  Lord  George  Bentinck  fiivour- 
able  to  the  endowment  of  the  priests,  a  vote  of 
five  to  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  yearly,  for 
that  purpose,  will  be  carried  against  a  minority 
of  less  than  one  hundred  members  from  all  sides 
of  the  House,  in  1849  or  1850;  and  the  Irish 
Church  will  be  flanked  with  outposts  from  Rome 
quite  as  extensive  as  the  works  within;  for,  while 
not  a  few  priests  will  decline  the  gift  on  the  terms, 
yet  a  number,  and  a  gradually  increasing  num- 
ber, will  take  the  cheque  and  draw  the  money. 

The  Peel  party,  in  other  respects,  have  no  fixed 
plan.  They  have  not  yet  fully  estimated  their 
forces,  and  gathered  again  their  scattered  votes. 
On  all  the  measures  of  social  improvement  and 
taxation  their  books  are  evidently  clean;  and 
they  are  waiting  on  for  the  cast-off  and  misfitted 
clothes  of  the  Whigs,  which,  as  usual,  they  expect 
to  repair,  remodel,  and  renovate 'into  usable  gar- 
ments— taking  credit  for  originality,  and  deserv- 
ing credit  for  rendering  practical  the  ideas  of  their 
natural  enemies. 


LITEKAKY    KEGISTEK. 


Savage  lA/e   and   SoeiM$  in   Auttraiia   and   New 
Zealand;  being  an  Artist's  Impressions  of  Countries 
and  People  at  the  Antipodes  ;  with  numerous  Illustra- 
tions.     By   George   French  Angaa.      Two  volumes, 
post  octavo.     London  :  Smith  A  Elder. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  that  we  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  with  this  clever  pen  and  pencil  sketcher,  who, 
with  nearly  equal  success,  uses  both  implements.     The 
book,  as  beseems  au  artist's  work,  is  tastefully  de- 
corated,   and,  altogether,  a   handsome  turn-out ;  and 


what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  some  of  the  plates  convey  an 
idea  of  the  wildness  and  grandeur  of  Australian  scenery, 
which  must  be  quite  new  to  Europeans.  We  nuiy  ape- 
ciiy  the  plate  representing  an  elevated  native  tomb,  on 
the  margin  of  Lake  Alexandrinar— of  which  we  are 
told  "the  wind  makes  dirge-like  music  amongst  the 
reeds  where  those  tombs  stand,  and  blows  chill  across 
the  dark  and  dreary  lake,  conveying  a  perfect  idea  of  so- 
litude, desolation,  and  death."  Mr.  Angas  has  had,  in 
his  artist-wanderings,  considerable  intercoutse  with  the 
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nativM,  and  is  ikus  enabled  to  add  a  few  more  euriouB 
&et8  to  the  preTiouf  aeoount*  of  their  oharaoter,  ouumen, 
aad  modes  of  thinking,  lianj  of  the  native  chiefs 
•ad  wamors*  with  iheir  wiyee,  Mt  to  Mr.  Aagas  for 
their  portraits. 

The  whole  book  oonaists  of  extractdble  matter,  as  the 
anthor  oonftoes  himself  entirely  to  narratiTe  and  descrip- 
tion ;  aad  we  might  easily  find  many  samples  quite  as 
entertaining  as  those  subjoined. 

nsM  lassxoxABT  STATION  07  rxriPK. 

**  At  a  bend  of  the  rirer  the  romantic  oettage  of  the 
miMionary  snddenly  appeared  in  view.  It  was  as  lovely 
and  secluded  a  spot  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine:  the  little 
cottage,  built  of  raujpo,  with  its  white  chimneys,  and  its 
garden  full  of  flowers — of  sweet  English  flowers,  roses, 
stoehs,  aad  mignonette — was  snngly  perched  on  an  ele- 
vated plateau  overiiangingthe  Waikato;  and  the  access  to 
it  was  by  a  small  bri^e,  thrown  across  a  glen  of  tree 
Cbxhs,  with  a  stream  murmuring  below. 

<<  The  interior  of  the  cottage,  which  was  coBStruoted 
entirely  by  the  natives,  imder  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ash- 
well,  is  lined  throughout  with  reeds,  and  divided  into  a 
somber  of  small  rooms,  oonununioating  one  with  another. 
The  cottage,  the  situation,  the  people,  and  everything 
around  them,  were  picturesque.  Pepepe  signifies  btUter^ 
fy:  and  surely  the  name  is  not  misapplied  to  this  lovely 
spot. 

"  73ie  mlanonary  and  his  wife  received  us  with  the  ut- 
■MWt  hospitality,  and  we  remained  with  theso  worthy 
people  during  the  next  day. 

« I  had  not  long  entered  the  house  before  a  sweet  little 
girl,  with  a  rery  tair  complexion  and  long  flaxen  ringlets, 
esae  ruming  up  to  me.  It  was  pleasant  to  hear,  in  this 
secluded  spot,  the  prattle  of  a  little  English  child:  she 
lisped  to  us  of  the  roses  she  had  been  gathering,  and  said 
that  the  rain  had  made  them  so  pretty. 

"  Thus  the  prattler  went  on  ;  when  I  observed,  in  the 
neii  apartment,  upon  a  sofa,  a  delicate  and  sickly  boy, 
who  was  suflbring  from  a  disease  of  the  heart.  '  Do  you 
psint  portraits  V  enquired  the  fiUher  of  me,  with  a  look  of 
almost  agonising  earnestness.  I  guessed  his  meaning, 
and  glanced  at  the  sick  boy  on  the  pink  sofa.  He  said 
no  more  ;  but  I  felt  that  it  was  in  my  power  to  make  the 
hearts  of  those  anxious  parents  happy,  for  I  know  they 
expected  to  lose  their  child.    *    *    • 

*'  During  my  stay  at  Pepepe,  the  missionsry  sent  for 
Te  Paki,  the  old  chief  next  in  importance,  in  the  Waikato 
districts,  to  Te  "Where  Where :  he  arrived,  with  his  wife, 
in  a  small  canoe,  ftoiti  a  hainga,  about  three  miles  up  the 
river ;  and  they  had  both  arrayed  themselToe  in  their  pri- 
mitive costume,  for  the  purpose  of  sitting  to  me  for  their 
portraits.  Taki  was  formerly  a  great  priest  or  tokunga, 
and  one  of  the  most  eloquent  speakers  in  Waikato. 
About  ten  years  since,  he  began  to  entertain  favourable 
opniiQiis  respecting  Christianity ;  but  a  considerable  time 
elapsed  before  be  conid  break  through  his  superstitious 
and  heathen  customs :  the  tapu  had  nearly  as  strong  a 
hold  upon  his  mind,  as  the  idea  of  ecute  has  upon  that  of 
the  Hindoo.  At  length,  he  was  induced  to  learn  to  read ; 
his  own  son  offering  to  be  his  teacher.  After  thb,  he 
entered  into  a  violent  dispute  that  arose  respecting  some 
land,  and,  for  a  time,  appeared  inclined  altogether  to  for- 
sake lus  newly-adopted  religion ;  a  quarrel  about  an  eel 
pah  then  occupied  his  whole  attention,  and  the  death  of 
hia  &vourite  son,  who  was  drowned  at  Manukao,  caused 
him.  to  absent  himself  entirely  from  the  Christian  natives. 
He  attributed  the  death  of  his  son  to  the  disrespect  paid 
to  the  heathen  atuas,  or  spirits  ;  and  as  it  was  this  lad 
who  had  taaght  hfan  to  read,  he  imagined  the  atua$  had 
shown  their  anger,  by  punishing  him  in  this  manner.  At 
length,  however,  be  became  a  firm  adherent  to  Christi- 
ani^,  gave  up  all  his  heathen  notions  and  habits,  and  has 
erer  since  remained  one  of  the  most  upright  aad  con- 
acieotioos  chiefs  of  the  Waikato. 

"  I  also  pHJntfH^  Te  Amotutu,  a  young  chief  of  Waikato, 
bebaging  to  ths  Nga  ti  Pou  tribe,  who  is  related  to  Te 
PakL    fie  is  a  fine  lad,  not  more  than  sixteen  years  of 


age,  and,  about  a  month  ago,  he  was  married  to  a  pretty 
girl  of  Kaitote,  to  whom  he  had  long  been  betrothed  by 
his  friends.  The  young  bridegroom  is  very  well  satis- 
fied with  his  bride ;  but  she,  unfortunately,  is  partial 
to  another  lad,  whom  the  customs  of  his  tribe  forbid  her 
to  marry. 

"  In  the  afternoon,  our  natives  wore  all  impatient  to 
start ;  for  the  rain  had  cleared  off,  and  the  blue  sky  was 
revealing  itself  in  every  direction,  as  the  mists  rolled  up 
upon  the  sides  of  the  woody  mount  of  Taupiri ;  but  Mr. 
Ashwell  gave  them  a  little  pig  for  a  feast,  and  they  then 
readily  oonsented  to  remain  until  the  next  day.  Our  chief, 
Wirihoaa,  with  his  party,  had  started  in  two  canoes 
early  in  the  morning,  and  this  made  the  others  anxious  to 
follow. 

**  During  the  evening,  Mrs  Ashwell  played  upon  the 
piano,  and  several  hymns  were  sung  in  the  native  language 
at  their  evening  worship.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  three 
little  native  domestics,  (or  rather  helps)  that  were  in  the 
room,  I  could,  for  the  moment,  almost  have  fancied  my- 
self in  England  again.  These  girls,  Mrs  Ashwell  had 
taught  to  read  and  sew,  and  they  assisted  her  in  the 
domestic  arraDgements  of  the  mission  station ;  they  were 
droll,  fat  creatures ;  and  whenever  they  wanted  to  pass 
across  the  room,  they  crept  upon  their  hands  and  knees 
under  the  table.  I  made  a  sketch  of  the  stoutest  of  the 
trio,  who  is  described  as  a  '  regular  vixen.'  The  moment 
I  had  completed  the  sketch,  it  was  shown  to  her ;  where- 
upon she  instantly  rushed  out  of  the  room,  fancying  she 
was  bewitched." 

The  New  Zeahmders  have  acute  feelings,  strong  affec- 
tions, and  even  a  high  sense  of  honour  and  shame.  The 
native  character  is  illustrated  by  the  following  traits  :•— 

'*  On  arriving  at  the  village  or  kainga  of  Ko  Ngahoko- 
witn,  we  found  all  the  natives  in  a  state  of  extraordinary 
excitement.  We  had  observed  numbers  of  people  running 
in  that  direction  along  the  margin  of  the  river,  from  the 
different  plantations;  and,  on  inquiring,  we  learned  that, 
an  hour  previously  to  our  arrival,  the  son  of  an  influen- 
tial chief  had  committed  suicide  by  shooting  himself  with 
a  musket. 

*'Ourfellow-traYellers,  with  Wirihona  their  chief,  were 
all  assembled,  and  we  followed  them  to  the  shed  where  the 
act  had  been  perpetrated,  and  where  the  body  still  lay  as 
it  fell,  but  covered  with  a  blanket.  The  mourners  were 
gathered  round,  and  the  women  commenced  crying  most 
dolefully,  wringing  their  hands  and  bending  their  bodies 
to  the  earth.  We  approached  the  body,  and  were  per- 
mitted to  remove  the  blanket  from  the  face  and  breast : 
the  countenance  was  perfectly  placid,  and  the  yellow  tint 
of  the  skin,  combined  with  the  tattooing,  gave  the  corpse 
almost  the  appearance  of  a  waxen  modcL  The  deceased 
was  a  fine  and  well-made  young  man.  He  had  placed 
the  musket  to  his  breast,  and  deliberately  fired  off  the 
trigger  with  his  toes,  the  bullet  passing  right  through  his 
lungs.  Blood  was  still  oozing  from  the  orifice  made  by 
the  bullet,  and  also  from  the  mouth,  and  the  body  was 
quite  warm. 

"  The  cause  of  this  sad  occurrence  was  a  case  of  adul- 
tery, which  had  taken  place  some  time  ago  between  this 
man  and  the  wife  of  another  person  residing  in  the  same 
village.  The  friends  of  this  young  man  sent  away  the 
woman  to  a  distant  settlement,  which  caused  the  deceased 
to  become  gloomy  and  sullen.  Some  of  the  party  having 
that  morning  reproached  him  with  his  conduct,  he  sud- 
denly rose  in  an  angry  mood,  and  went  unobserved  to 
the  spot  where  ho  destroyed  himself. 

' '  The  tears  shed  by  the  mourners  were  marks  of  genuine 
grief:  it  was  quite  melancholy  to  observe  the  young  man's 
uncle  bending  over  tho  body  and  frequently  placing  his 
hands  upon  it,  whilst  tho  tears  ran  down  his  furrowed  and 
tattooed  cheeks.  Only  two  other  mourners  approached 
close  to  the  body — the  sister  and  brother  of  the  deceased. 
The  former  I  did  not  at  first  observe;  she  was  sitting  at 
the  feet  of  the  corpse,  entirely  wrapped  in  a  portion  of  the 
blanket  that  covered  it — the  same  drapery  enveloping  the 
living  and  the  dead.  The  latter,  a  fine  boy  about  twelvo 
or  fourteen,  came  in  and  sat  down  close  to  his  uncle;  ho 
had  striven  to  conceal  his  feelings  for  some  time,  but  at 
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length  be  hid  his  face  in  his  mat  and  cried  bitteriy.  The 
old  man  saluted  us  most  cordially :  but  his  heart  was  too 
full  to  speak,  and  he  only  kept  shaking  his  head  as  the 
tears  wetted  his  wrinkled  eountenance. 

"  We  left  this  scene  of  weeping,  with  which  the  hea- 
Tily  falling  rain  was  in  accordance,  and  returned  to  our 
canoes,  from  which  wo  had  to  bail  out  the  water. 

"  At  Hopetui  we  landed  and  took  shelter  beneath  a  little 
tent  that  our  chief,  Wideona,  bad  erected  there.  Sittmg 
huddled  together  with  his  family,  we  found  employment 
in  bathing  the  eye  of  his  little  girl  with  warm  water,  the 
poor  child  having  received  a  dreadful  blow,  that  had 
caused  the  part  to  swell  to  the  siie  of  a  pigeon's  egg. 
These  people  are  but  very  indifferent  doctors.  Amongst 
the  heathen  tribes  they  attempt  to  cure  all  diseases  by 
witchcraft  or  sorcery;  and  these  christian  natives  were 
actually  rubbing  the  wound  with  their  dirty  fingers,  while 
the  mother  wiped  away  the  discharge  from  the  eye  with 
a  piece  of  old  blanket. 

*•  A  alight  incident  occurred  in  the  tent,  llhistratiTe  of 
native  character.  The  chief  caught  a  large  spider  on  his 
blanket,  and  taking  it  by  one  leg  held  it  carefully  for  a 
minute,  and  then  let  it  go.  I  asked  him  why  he  did  not 
destroy  the  spider?  He  replied — 'He  has  done  no 
wrong:  if  he  had  bitten  me  I  should  have  killed  him !' 

**  The  entrance  to  the  tent  waa  shut  in  with  a  crowd  of 
heads,  amongst  which  were  those  of  two  old  men,  who 
were  most  anxious  to  sell  us  some  eggs.  The  air  of  the 
little  tent  waa  insupportable;  added  to  which,  the  whole 
fimiily  were  suoeessively  chewing  a  large  piece  of  filthy 
pork  rind,  which  was  handed  from  one  to  another,  and 
had  now  been  divested  of  nearly  all  the  fat  it  previously 
contained. 

*'  At  Hopetui  we  met  with  a  sister  of  Karaka  or 
'  Clark,'  the  chief  of  Waikato  heads,  whose  portrait  I 
had  painted  when  at  Auckland.  This  portrait  I  showed 
to  the  old  woman,  who  had  not  seen  her  brother  for  some 
time,  when,  to  my  surprise  and  amusement,  she  at  once 
commenced  a  most  affectionate  tcm^  before  the  sketch ; 
waving  her  handa  in.  the  usual  manner,  and  uttering 
successively  low  whining  sounds,  expressive  of  her  joy. 
After  she  had,  as  I  imagined,  satisfied  herself  with  seeing 
the  representation  of  her  brother,  I  was  about  to  replace 
the  sketch  in  my  portfolio,  when  she  begged  of  Forsaith 
that  she  might  bo  permitted  to  tangi  over  it  in  good 
earnest,  saying,  *  it  was  lier  brother — her  brother ;  and 
she  must  tatif^i  till  the  tears  come;*  and  sure  enough 
^presently  the  tears  did  come,  and  the  old  woman  wept  and 
BAonmed,  and  waved  her  hands  before  the  pictnre  with 
as  muoh  apparent  feeling  as  if  her  brother  himself  had 
thus  suddenly  appeared  to  her.         •         •         •         • 

**  In  the  evening  Wirihona  came  into  our  tent,  and  we 
conversed  about  cannibalism.  I  inquired  of  him,  tiirough 
Forsaith,  if  he  himself  had  ever  partaken  of  hunum  fleeh  i 
'  Yes,'  he  said,  '  we  have  all  eaten  it,  when  we  knew  no 
better/  ** 

The  visits  to  the  missionary  stations  in  New  Zea- 
land are  not  the  least  interesting  part  of  these  volumes. 
We  are  tempted  by  another  of  them. 

'*  Oct.  6<& — Late  last  evening  we  reached  the  hospitable 
roof  of  the  Wcsloyan  mission  station.  Mr.  Wallis,  the 
missionary,  was  from  home,  but  his  wife  received  us  most 
kindly,  surrounded  by  a  group  of  half  a  dozen  fine  rosy- 
^eelied  children,  who  bore  testimony,  in  their  healthy 
and  happy  countenances,  to  the  salubrity  of  the  New 
Zealand  climate. 

**  The  mission  station  stands  upon  the  side  of  a  hill, 
sheltered  from  the  westerly  winds,  and  overlooking  a  valley, 
along  which  winds  one  of  the  many  branches  of  the  harbour. 
The  scenery  around  is  remarkably  picturesque.  The  house 
is  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  sea-shore,  against  which 
the  Southern  ocean  beats  in  the  winter  with  terrible  fury. 
Along  the  black  sand  composing  the  beach,  that  small  and 
delicate  shell,  tpinUa  Aiutmlis,  lay  scattered  in  con- 
siderable abundance. 

'*  In  the  afternoon  I  visited  the  clmpel,  where  I  found 
two  classes,  composed  of  persons  of  all  ages,  squatted  en 
the  floor,  reading  tho  Testament  in  the  Maori  language 
with  the  native  teachers,  and  all  intent  on  their  Iraoks. 


They  formed  a  strange-looking  medley;  here  and  there, 
the  richly-tattooed  i^e  of  a  chief,  and  now  and  then, 
the  wrinkled  visage  of  a  shrivelled  old  woman,  varied  tho 
group.  One  poor  decrepit  soul  was  in  mourning — I  think 
it  was  for  her  husband ;  her  weeda  eonsiafeed  of  a  profusion 
of  shreds  of  red  cloth  tied  round  her  head,  and  hanging  in 
a  bunch  over  her  forehead.  Both  the  native  teachers  wore 
European  costume ;  one  of  them  was  strutthig  round  his 
class,  loudly  vociferating  to  his  papils,  dreased  in  a  pair  of 
military  pantaloons,  and  a  whtto  Ueuie.  The  other  and 
senior  teacher  waa  a  mild  little  man,,  neatly  tattooed,  and 
dressed  in  an  entire  snit  of  faded  black  doth :  he  gave  out 
a  hymn,  and  concluded  the  serrioe  with  a  prayer. 

'*  Oct.  7tA^AU  day  at  Waingaroa  takingportraits  of  the 
principal  ehieft.     A  korero,  or  gathering  of  the  native 
orators,  waa  held  at  the  mission  station,  to  meet  Forsaith 
(a  government  agent);  and  the  most  distinguished  of  these 
individnab  sat  to  me  for  their  porttaita.    So  great  is  the 
sensation  created  by  the  exercise  of  my  art  amoncst  these 
people,  that  during  the  entire  day  the  eonrt-Taid  has  been 
crowded  with  natives,  all  anzioua  to  have  their  likenesses 
taken,  that  they  may  go  to  England  with  those  of  tlie 
JUmgaHras:  upwarda  of  thirty  foqnd  their  way  into 
the  room  where  I  was  engaged  in  painting,  and  the 
paasage  leadmg  to  it  was  crowded  to  excess,  so  that  there 
was  no  getting  in  or  out.     In  faet,  what  with  Fonaith's 
government  business,  in  whieh  they  are  deeply  interested, 
together  with  my  painting,  the  whole  settlement  'is  in  a 
state  of  unwonted  excitement     The  day  is  over;  tho 
ehiefa  have  concluded  their  meeting,  (at  which'many  ener- 
getic and  eloquent  speeches  have  been  delivered )  and  two 
of  the  principal  leaders,  Wirenn  Nera  ( Willittn  Naylor) 
or  Awaitaia,  and  Paratene  Maioha,  are  sitting  with  me  at 
the  table,  writing  letters  to  the  governor;  theymade  me  fold 
their  letten  for  them,  and  have  given  me  their  signatures 
beneath  their  portraits.    •    •    •    I  painted  Paratene 
attired  in  an  elegant  robe  of  large  size,  ornamented  with 
dog's  hab,  one  of  those  from  the  sonthem  isbuid,  and 
called  by  the  natives  e  parawai.    Before  commefnetng  my 
sketch,  personal  vanity  overcame  the  grave  orator,  and 
the  cannibal  warrior  of  other  days;  be  went  into  tho 
parlour  to  Mrs  Wallis,  and  said,  *  Mother,  let  me  have  a 
glass,  to  see  that  my  countenance  is  right:  *  being  anxiousito 
compose  his  features  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  own  ideas 
of  propriety,  before  he  took  his  stand  for  so  important  a 
proceeding.    Paratene  is,  notwithstandiug  numerons  pe- 
culiarities, a  sensible  and  intelligent  man,  and  much 
esteemed  by  those  Europeans  to  whom  he  is  known.'* 

Of  a  principal  chief  and  distinguished  warrior,  who 
had  professed  Christianity,  it  is  han  said,  **  His  diaractcr 
has  been  without  a  blemish ;  and  if  any  native  oould  bo 
singled  out  as  evidencing  the  power  of  the  gospel  truth 
he  professes  to  believe,  Wirewiu  Nera  (the  New  Zealand 
pronounciation  of  William  Naylor, )  is  the  man." 

In  the  course  of  his  rambles,  Mr.  Angas  stonbled  upon 
a  curious  settlement  in  the  wilds  of  New  Zealand  ;  but 
we  must  first  indicate  his  approach  to  it. 

**  About  four  miles  beyond  Whakatumutumu,  wo 
reached  the  falls  of  Mokau,  an  exceedingly  romantic  spot, 
where  that  river  dashes  down  a  perpendicular  wall  of 
rock,  from  a  height  of  about  sixty  feet,  in  one  broad  sheet 
of  water.  The  rocky  steeps  on  each  side  of  the  chasm  are 
clotl)ed  with  evergreens,  amongst  which  the  graceful  rimn 
pine  stands  pre-eminent ;  high,  broken  rocks,  resembling 
castles,  fortresses,  and  towers,  rise  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  glen  ;  and  tho  surrounding  hills  are  wild,  and  covered 
with  fern.  During  the  day,  we  passed  many  swamps, 
and  followed  the  winding  course  of  the  river  Mokau, 
along  valleys  surrounded  by  strange,  desolate-looking 
hills,  with  rocks  of  micaceous  schist  cropping  out.  In  va- 
rious parte  of  the  river,  native  weirs,  for  catching  eels,  aro 
firoqnent ;  these  the  natives  keep  up  with  great  care,  as 
they  also  do  their  eel-pahs,  for  the  reception  of  those  fish. 
The  importance  and  value  of  the  eel-pahs  is  frequently  a 
subject  of  dispute  amongst  tho  chiefs.  At  the  summit  of  a 
steep  hill,  we  met  a  party  of  slave-girls,  travelling  to- 
wards Whakatumutumu,  heavily  laden  with  baskets,  con- 
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iixuhg  cakes  of  stinking  maixe.    They  were  aoeompanidd 
by  %  jireity-looking  young  woman,  the  daughter  of  one  of 
the  ehiefii  at  Pari-pari,  gaily  attired  in  a  8tring*Biaty  with 
i  bunch  of  myrtle  leaTes  ii^  her  ear.     The  grace  and 
gefttle  hanhfalneas  of  this  ran^ira  daniari  were  in  strong 
contrast  with  the  ooaraa  and  rude  apfiearanoe  of  the  half- 
cJad  sUtob  who  -were  her  leHow.tffmllen*      •    •    •    • 
At  Parj-pari,  there  lives  a  Europeon,  named  Lewis,  who 
has  married  the  dangfater  of  Taonui,  the  principal  chief 
of  the  district,  and  sucoessor  to  Tariiu.     tFnder  the  aus- 
pices sod  proteetion  of  his  father>in-iaw,  Lewis  enjoys 
his  Robinson.  Grasoe^like  life  in  perfect  security.     He  has 
a  hut  of  his  own  oonstntetion,  together  with  a  garden, 
and  a  tiotk  t>f.  seventy  goats,  besides  pigs,  fowls,  and 
other  small  domestic  animals.    Doring  my  stay,  for  a  few 
days,  aft  Fari-pari*  I  experienoed  every  hospitality  firom 
Lewis,  wko  took  sufiaite  trouble  and  pleasure  in  pointing 
out  to  me  aU  the  antiquities  and  remains  of  pahs  and  or- 
nameotel  anhitocture  in  the  neig^ibouriiood.     It  was  an 
unezpeetnd  treat  to  sap  upon  brown  bread  and  milk — the 
iormer  made  by  my  host  from  the  product  of  his  last 
Teal's  svop.     The  concluding  dish  at  supper  would  ap- 
pear lass  inviting  to  a  European  appetite,  for  it  consisted 
of  a  qnanftity  of  fine  i^nnp  gruhs,  nicely  browned  before 
the  fine  ;  and,  repnlscre  as  sucli  an  article  ef  food  might 
at  first  appear,  they  are  not  only  agreeable  in  flavour, 
but  resemble,  in  taste,  tl^  most  deUcious  oream.  Taonoi's 
dasgliter  had  procured  them  from  the  decayed  timber  of 
the  rimm  pine^  in  the  adjoining  ferest.    At  a  small  pah, 
not  ht  distant  from  the  abode  of  his  pakeha  Lewis, 
Taonui»  the  Met,  has  his  residence.    He  is  one  of  the 
most  powecfol  and  superstitious  of  the  old  heathen  ehiefr, 
and  is  seropukiisly  attached  to  the  r^gionoi  the  Tohnnga ; 
around  his  neek  he  usually  wears  a  small  flute,  con- 
fltnicied  ou6  of  the  leg^bona  of  Pomare,  a  northern  enemy 
of  his  tribe ;   and  upon  this  instrument  he  frequent^ 
plays  with  peculiar  satisfeetioD.    •    •    *    On  the  death 
of  a  femmrite  daughter*  Te  Whero  Where  made  a  song, 
the  mbstanee  cf  which  was,  that  he  would  take  off  the 
scslps  of  all  the  chiefe,  exoc^  Ngawaka,  and  fling  them 
iste  his   daughter's   grave*   to  revenge  her  untimely 
desth.*' 

It  would  have  given  us  much  pleasure  to  have  aocom- 
psoied  Mr.  Angus  feortiier  in  his  Australian  wanderings, 
bat  we  must  be  content  with  recommending  him  to  our 
readers  as  an  exceedingly  entertaining  and  instructive 
companion,  and  as  one  entirely  devoid  of  pretension. 

Csy^om .-  a  General  Deseription  of  the  Island  and  its  In* 
habitants  ;  with  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Conquest 
of  the  Ck>lony  by  the  English.  By  Henry  Marshall, 
F.JLS.E;  Deputy  ^ispector-General  of  Army  Hospi- 
tals; Antbor  of  the  MiUtUry  Mi$c€Uany,*  &e.,  dw. 
Pelt  oetacvo.  With  a  Map  of  G^lon,  dw.,  Ac.  Lon- 
don :  AUan  d(  Company. 

Thssx  are  extant  several  histories,  or  descriptions,  of 
Ceylon ;  Mr.  Marshall's  valuable  addition  is,  therefore, 
chiefly  devoted  to  what  he  terms  "the  English  period," 
or  from  the  time  when,  in  1^96,  the  island,  or  its  marl- 
time  pffovinoes,  were  taken  from  the  Dutoh,  when  the 
United  Provinces,  organised  under  the  name  of  the  Bata- 
vian  Republic,  had  become  the  allies  of  France. 

Mr.  Marshall's  introductory  account  of  the  island  is 
brief,  previous  te  the  period  that  it  was,  in  1C90,  oocupied 
by  the  Porkiguese,  the  original  discoverers,  who  had 
planted  themselves  in  Ceylon,  through  tho  insidious  arts 
and  crooked  poUcy  which  have  too  often  characterised  the 
dealings  of  Europeans  with  the  native  powers  of  India. 
The  Eandyans,  who  expected  deliverers,  fbund  the  Datch 
not  a  whit  better  than  the  Portuguese,  if  not  more  cruel  and 
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selfish  :  and,  at  the  time  when  the  British  gained  posses- 
sion of  the  Island,  the  recollection  of  the  grasping  policy  of 
the  Portuguese,  and  the  selfish  rapacity  and  cruelty  of  the 
Dutoh,  made  the  King  of  Kandy  ferbid  his  people  to  have 
any  intorcourse  with  Europeans  of  any  nation,  as  ail  were 
to  be  held  alike  treacherous  and  dishonourable.  But, 
when  the  English  commissioners  anived— -after  the  capture 
of  Trincomalee,  and  when  the  maritime  provinces,  so  long 
held  by  the  Portuguese  and  Dutoh,  had  been  seized — 
greater  faith  and  friendship  were  professed  for  the  Eng- 
lish—professions which  subsequent  events  showed  to  be 
false  and  hollow  ;  though  Kandyan  treachery  is,  in  this 
instance,  not  without  apology. 

Having  briefly  gone  over  the  preliminary  periods,  and 
noticed  the  conteste  maintained,  for  centuries,  with 
mutual  pertinaeity  and  cruelty,  between  the  people  of 
Kandy  and  the  foreign  encroaohers  who  settled  on  tho 
coasts,  Mr.  Marshall  approaches  the  English  period ;  and 
his  lucid  narrative  of  the  negotiations  snd  intrigues  of  tho 
Anglo-Indian  governors,  or  commissioners,  presents  an 
indirect  exposition  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  too 
many  of  the  individuals  who  have  administered  the  govern- 
ment of  our  Eastern  colonies,  and  who,  if  sometimes  out- 
witted by  superior  native  craft,  certainly  never  failed  in 
their  diplomacy  from  adherence  to  the  maxim  of  honesty 
being  the  best  policy.  The  intrigues  of  the  Hon.  Frederick 
North  and  the  chiefs  of  the  court  of  Kandy  are  an  epitome 
— a  *'  picture  in  little"— of  much  of  tho  hi8toi7  ^^  English 
diplomacy  in  India.  It  is  not  history  to  be  nationally 
proud  of.  Mr.'  North's  weak  and  underhand  dealings 
with  persons,  at  the  court  of  Kandy«  wholly  unworthy  of 
his  oonfldence,  resulted  in  the  miserable  and  disgraceftil 
affair  best  remembered  by  the  catastrophe  of  Major  Davie, 
and  the  troops  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  placed  under 
the  comnund  of  so  inefficient  an  officer. 

Mr.  Marshall,  who  went  to  Ceylon  in  1808,  when  an 
army  was  assembling  to  invade  and  conquer  Kandy,  must 
have  had  ample  opportunities,  during  the  thirteen  years 
he  was  professionally  engaged  in  the  Kandyan  provinces, 
to  acquire  the  most  minute  information  regarding  the 
previous  disasters,  and  the  secret  springs  of  action ;  and, 
after  relating  the  whole  proceedings,  he  is  compelled  to 
sum  up — *'  Thus  did  the  British  Government,  by  the  right 
of  conquest,  assame,  without  reservation,  the  same  arbi- 
trary and  absolute  authority  over  the  Kandyan  people 
which  had,  by  immemoriai  usage,  been  possessed  by  the 
despotic  kings  of  Kandy."  ''  For  some  reason,' '  he  says 
in  another  place,  "the  Kandyans,  of  all  grades,  disliked 
the  English."  The  reason,  we  should  apprehend,  is'  not 
difficult  to  find,  if  Mr.  MarshaD  chose  to  seek  it.  Ho  has 
been  blamed  for  severity  in  his  exposition  of  British  policy 
and  British  officials  in  Ceylon ;  but  if  he  has  erred  at 
all  it  is  on  the  side  of  leniency.  A  historian  does  not  sit 
down  ^ther  to  extenuate  guilt  or  to  apologise  for  imbe- 
cility. 

The  hostile  senthnents  of  the  Kandyans,  who  had 
waited  in  vam  for  the  withdrawal  of  their  professed  friends 
and  deliverers  from  their  territory,  again  broke  out  into 
open  violence ;  and  tho  hostilities  which  followed  were 
marked  with  equal  atrocity  on  both  sides — ^with  this  mighty 
difference,  that  the  Ccylonese  were  fighting  in  defence  of 
their  national  independence,  and  all  that  a  people  hold 
dear  and  sacred  ;  and  the  English  to  maintain  conquests 
obtained  not  always  by  the  fairest  means.    Mr.  Marshall 
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eorrobonies  hil  own  staiements  by  tli«  opinions  of  other 

writers.     "  No  conduct/'  it  is  said  in  KnighUm's  His- 

cry  of  Ceylon,  **  could  justiiy  the  conduct  of  the  £ng- 

Uah.     •    .     .    Wo  may  reasonably  question,  whether  it 

would  not  have  been  more  just  and  wise,  altogether,  to 

tvaouate  the  interior,  than  to  allow  such  a  state  of  things 

to  continue  iio  long  as  they  did/ '     And  Mr.  Marshall  adds, 

that  the  Kandyana  were  treated  precisely  as  the  Duke  of 

Cumberland  did  the  Highlanders  after  the  Battle  of  Cul- 

loden. 

Such  things  may  not  be  pleasant  to  tell,  but  they  are 

salutary  to  hear ;  and  in  their  revelation  consists  much 

of  the  merit  of  Mr.  Marshall's  work,  which  we  consider 

more  valuable  as  admonition  than  as  history.     But,  that 

we  may  not  touch  wholly  on  the  dark  side  or  dwell  in 

generalities,  we  shall  now  select,  as  a  specimen  of  the 

narrative,  the  description  of  the  King  of  Kandy,  who  was 

deposed  for  many  alleged  reasons,  but,  in  reality,  because 

this  measure  was  deemed  neoessary  to  the  furtherance  of 

British  objects : — 

"  Sri  Wiokreme  Rajah  Singha,  the  deposed  King  of 
Kandy,  was  about  five  feet  nine  or  ten  inches  in  height, 
slightly  corpulent,  stoutly  made,  and  muscular.  He  had 
a  pleasant  expression  of  countenance,  a  handsome  beard, 
broad  shoulders,  and  a  full  chest.  His  figure  was  manly, 
and  his  general  appearance  dignified.  He  did  not  ap- 
pear to  the  writer  to  bo  deficient  in  intellect,  and  was 
generally  much  more  affable  and  good-humoured  than 
could  be  expected  of  a  deposed  king  in  a  state  of  con- 
finement. Having  been  placed  on  the  throne  by  a  pro- 
fessed friend,  but  in  reality  an  inveterate,  intriguing 
enemy,  for  the  intriguer's  own  aggrandisement,  his  situa^ 
tion  as  king  was  attended  with  insuperable  difficulties. 
Like  a  man  blindfolded  and  in  fetters,  he  could  neither 
see  nor  move  but  as  the  adikar  directed  him.  With  a 
Pithless  minister,  and  a  powerful,  ambitious,  hostile  neigh- 
bour, who  was  ever  ready  to  encourage  traitors,  provided 
he  might  benefit  by  the  treason,  his  throne  was  surrounded 
by  the  most  embarrassing  perplexities — difficulties  which 
weuld  have  required  a  person  of  great  natural  talents  to 
sormount  The  character  of  a  native  sovereign  is  so 
much  influenced  by  that  of  the  people  over  whom  he 
rules,  and  particularly  by  the  personal  qualities  of  the 
persons  by  whom  he  governs,  together  with  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  is  placed,  that  it  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  discover  or  to  appreciate  his  natural  disposition. 
•        ••••••• 

"  To  enable  the  reader  to  judge  fairly  and  impartially 
of  the  character  of  the  King  of  Kandy,  ho  should  be  tried 
by  the  standard  of  his  own  country,  by  the  spirit  of  the 
Kandyan  Government  and  the  usages  of  Oriestal  despot- 
isms, together  with  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed.  These  conditions  must  be  properly  understood 
before  a  correct  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  real  merits 
of  his  case.  Like  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  he  was  '  a 
despot  by  condition  and  necessity.'      •    *    • 

'*  The  predominating  feeling  of  his  mind,  after  he  was 
made  a  prisoner,  was  indignation  at  the  treatment  he  had 
received  from  his  own  subjects,  more  especially  the  chiefs. 
*  Take  care,'  said  he,  '  of  Eheylapohi  and  Molligodda ; 
ihey  deceived  me,  and  they  will  deceive  you.'  He 
gave  Government  an  account  of  the  places  where  his 
treasure  was  hidden ;  observing  that  it  mattered  little 
what  became  of  it,  providing  the  chiefs  and  people  did 
not  benefit  by  his  property.  He  did  not  generally  show 
any  reluctance  to  discuss  Kandyan  matters.  The  writer 
of  this  sketch,  who  had  been  requested  to  visit  him  pro- 
fessionally, found  him  flrank  and  affable,  and  willing  to 
converse  upon  any  subject  which  was  started.  In  the 
course  of  conversation,  he  observed — '  Had  my  people 
behaved  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  I  would  have  shown 
you  whether  I  was  a  man  or  a  woman.  Twice  during 
my  reign  have  you  obtained  possession  of  the  town  of 
Kandy,  and  twice  have  you  been  very  glad  to  get  out  of 
V     Writer :  'Your  people,  it  is  tme,  did  not  make 


much  resntanco,  on  some  of  the  routes  to  the  oapital ; 
but  the  force  in  the  Three  and  Four  Gorles  behaved  to- 
lerably well.'  King :  '  It  is  of  no  use  to  talk  of  the 
taste  of  food  after  it  is  in  the  belly.'  The  King  then 
asked  the  writer  a  number  of  questions,  such  as.  How 
long  he  had  been  in  Ceylon  ?  How  fitr  he  had  oome  ? 
How  long  he  had  been  on  board  ship  ?  And  for  what 
purpose  he  had  lefi;  Europe  ?  Writer :  *  I  belong  to  the 
medical  department  of  the  army,  and  my  duties  are 
chiefly  to  take  care  of  sick  soldiers.'  Sing :  *  Tou 
must  be  a  good  man,  to  travel  so  far  for  so  commendable 
a  purpose.  Would  you  like  to  be  at  home  ?'  Writer  : 
'  Yes. '  King  :  *  Think  what  is  the  exact  form  of  your 
house  ;  is  it  square  or  round  f '  Writer :  *  My  house  is 
square.'  King  :  *  Then  you  ■ire.at  home,  your  thoughts 
being  there  ;  the  mind  is  of  the  first  moment — ^the  body, 
though  absent,  being  of  comparatively  little  importance.' 
In  the  course  of  conversation,  he  entered  upon  a  discussion 
in  regard  to  the  cause  of  thunder  and  lightning.  Some 
allusion  having  been  made  to  the  severity  of  the  King's 
punishments,  he  rather  testily  observed,  '  I  governed  my 
kingdom  according  to  the  Sbasters' — Hmdoo  or  Brahmini- 
oal  law-books,  of  which  the  Institutes  of  Manu  are  said  to 
have  obtained  the  highest  reputation.  Manu  professes  to 
have  great  confidence  in  the  utility  of  punishments. 
'  Punishment,'  says  he,  '  governs  all  mankind;  punishment 
alone  preserves  them ;  punishment  awakes  while  their 
guards  are  asleep.  The  wise  consider  punishment  as  the 
perfection  of  justice.  •  *  o  Thewholeraoeof  men  is 
kept  in  order  by  punishment,  for  a  guiltless  man  is  hard 
to  be  found.' — Ixiwe  of  Manu. 

'*  On  the  24th  January,  1816,  the  Kmg,  with  his  fa- 
mily,  embarked  at  Columbo,  on  board  of  H.M.  ship 
Comwallis,  for  Madras.  He  was  taken  to  the  water- 
side in  the  (Sovemor's  carriage,  and  his  ladies  were  ac- 
commodated with  palanquins.  They  were  closely  veiled 
as  they  went  into  the  boat :  and  during  their  embarkation, 
which  took  up  some  time,  the  King  stood  by  and  assisted 
by  giving  orders  to  his  own  people,  with  muoh  composure 
and  presence  of  mind.  Ho  was  very  handsomely  dressed  ; 
and  his  large  trousers,  drawn  close  upon  his  ankles,  re- 
minded the  spectators  of  the  figure  of  Rajah  Singha,  as 
given  by  Knox.  The  King  embarked  with  his  wives  and 
mother-in-law,  in  the  captain's  barge,  and  the  attendants 
in  another.  The  wind  was  high,  and  the  boats  enooun<- 
tered  a  good  deal  of  sea  in  their  passage  to  the  ship. 
They  were  all  taken  into  the  ship  by  means  of  an  aocem- 
modation-chair.  Some  of  the  ladies  were  greatly  alarmed, 
while  others  suffered  much  from  sea-sickness.  The  King 
showed  no  indication  of  fear ;  and,  considering  that  ho 
was  carried  through  a  rough  sea,  which  he  had  not  beeu' 
upon  since  his  infancy,  to  an  English  man-of-war,  which 
he  had  not  seen  before,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  his 
whole  deportment  indicated  considerable  dignity  and  filrm- 
ness  of  mind. 

*'  He  died  at  Vellore,  on  tile  aflevnoon  of  the  Sdtk  of 
January,  1832,  s^gdd  fifty-two  years,  having  been  seven- 
teen years  a  state  prisoner.  At  the  desire  of  the  familj, 
the  body  was  conveyed  to  the  place  of  burning  before 
sunset,  under  the  esoort  of  a  military  guard,  and  accom- 
panied by  his  nude  relatives  and  servants." 


After  the  deposition  of  the  Bling,  the  Kandyaos 
continually  inquiring  when  the  English  intended  to  with- 
draw to  the  maritime  provinces,  to  which  the  Pertugueae 
and  Dutch  had  been  limited.  They  have  not  yet  reoeived 
a  satisfactory  answer  to  their  question.  The  maritinM 
provinces  and  the  iateriw  kingdom  have  been  anudga« 
mated  under  British  dominwn ;  but  sundry  attempts  ai 
msurrection  evince  that  the  Ceylonese  are  not  yei  ooa« 
oiliated,  nor  much  better  affected  to  British  rule  than  those 
other  tribes  of  the  East,  who  are  "biding  their  time. " 

Mr.  Marshall's  work  is  distinguished  thiDUg]«rat  by  the 
same  painstaking  and  minute  examination  of  facta  and 
authorities  whioh  formed  a  valuable  feature  in  his  mom 
important  recent  work  OB  the  oonditiea  of  the  Britiab 
army. 
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Ftor^fMne  MUiory,  from  the  Ewliest  Authentie  Re- 
cords to  tlie  Aeeestioti  of  Ferdinfttid  the  Third,  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuaeaoy.  By  Itenrr  Edward  Napier,  Cap- 
tain in  the  Royal  Navy,  F.  R.  S.  In  six  volumes  : 
Tolume  II.     London :  Moxon. 

No  time  has  heen  lost  in  issuing  Captain  Napier's 
leoond  yolume,  "which  brings  the  history  down  to  the 
first  years  of  the  ilfleenth  century.  A  very  long  "  Mis- 
cellaneons  Chapter,"  referring  to  the  social  condition 
of  the  people,  the  habits,  usages,  literature,  and  the 
arts — ^forms,  as  in  the  preceding  Tolume,  a  most  in- 
teresting i^pendiz  or  illustration ;  giTing  pith  and  marrow 
to  the  drf  bones—^the  bare  skeleton  of  puMio  amuds. 
If  the  history  of  all  Italy  were  not  implicated  in  the  Flo- 
reatine  annalsy  and  if  the  other  States,  by  the  skill  of  the 
historian,  were  not  made  to  reroWe  like  satellites  around 
Florenee,  we  should  still  fsar  that  the  work  was  cast 
upon  too  broad  a  scale ;  but,  by  free  discursion,  the  his- 
tonan  soiitriTes  to  keep  alire  the  reader's  interest,  and 
to  giro  an  abundanoS  of  Bistter,  whieh,  if  not  always  pre* 
cisely  reLeraot,  is  always  instructiire  and  entertaining. 
As  a  specimen  of  his  style,  we  select  the  portrait  of  the 
Triboiie  Bienzi»  which  is  executed  at  full-length,  and  with 
minoteaeas  of  finishing  which  might  have  adapted  it  to  a 
history  of  the  state  in  which  Rienzi  played  his  remarkable 
part: — 

"About  this  period,  considerable  interest  was  exeited 
in  Florenoef  by  the  appearance  of  an  embassy  from  the 
celebrated  Nicola  di  Rienzi,  tribune  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, whose  bold,  rapid,  and  somewhat  theatrical  career 
had  become  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  Europe.  The 
leog-ptotiaeted  absence  of  pontifical  goremmsnt  had  made 
Rome  A  BOfloe  of  anarchy:  no  law,  no  justice,  nociril  pro- 
tection; every  man  acted  for  himself  alone,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  safety  or  the  rights  of  others:  the  two  senators, 
Orsini  and  Colonna,  each  with  his  own  faotion,  were  here- 
ditary a&d  deadly  enemies:  the  public  revenue  was  plun- 
dered, the  Pope  defrauded,  the  streets  infested  with  assas- 
sins, the  roads  with  robbers,  and  pilgrims  no  longer  visited 
tbe  sacred  shrines,  for  none  were  safe  from  violence:  the 
SDcieut  temples  everywhere  rose  into  fortresses,  and  no- 
thing bvt  war  and  slaughter  were  leen  in  the  Eternal 
City.  In  the  midst  of  this  confusion  appeared  a  oertain 
Nicola,  or  Cola,  son  of  one  Lorenzo,  or  Rienzo,  a  petty 
innkeeper,  and  Madalena,  a  washerwoman  of  Rome.  Cola 
di  Rienso's  own  exertions  had  already  raised  him  to  the 
nuik  of  notary;  his  naturally  refined  intellect  was  culti- 
vated ontil  he  beemnea  perfect  scholar;  he  exoelled  in  all 
literary  aeqnirenMntSf  and  was  gifted  with  powers  of  elo- 
cution far  beyond  the  common  standard.  An  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  ancient  Rome,  he  existed  only  in  her  authors, 
revelled  amidst  her  antiquities,  deciphered  her  mouldering 
inseripdsnB^  and  lamenled  her  fi&llen  state;  but,  while  still 
musing  over  her  misfortunes,  heroically  resolved  to  accom- 
^h  her  deliverance.  His  extraordinary  abilities,  displayed 
in  an  embassy  to  Avignon,  where  Petrarch  issaid  to  have  been 
jeuMd  with  him,  so  stmek  Pope  Clement  VL  thatheunmo- 
diatdy  nado  him  notary  to  the  apostolical  chamber  at 
Rome,  although  deaf  to  the  eloquence  that  would  fain 
have  persuaded  him  to  retiurn  there.  In  this  distinguished 
|iost  CMa  gamed  univfefsal  respect  hy  his  integrity,  and 
soott  begflft  10  declaim  openly  against  the  oppressors  of 
his  esontry.  A*  a  jmUio  meeting  in  the  oapitol  he  fear- 
lessly reproached  the  leading  factions  with  their  crimes, 
but  gaiiwd  nothing  except  a  blow  from  Andreozzo  Co- 
lonna, and  an  indecent  insult  from  an  underlmg.  His 
next  feat  was  the  exhibition  of  an  allegorical  picture  on 
the  infis^  the  espitol,  wtaiefa  told  the  mehuieholy  story 
ti  Resoe^nDd  the  hie  of  more  ancient  nations  under  the 
withering  effects  of  injustice;  and  when  the  people's 
attention  was  once  excited,  he  suddenly  poured  forth  one 
of  ikom  pow«rliil  strains  ef  eloqu^ico  hi  which  he  so 
mwli  oBodMf  awl  willi  aU  tho  spirH  of  tho  Gncohi, 


denounced  the  nobles  and  their  disgraceful  tyranny,  even 
with  more  reason  than  those  worthy  and  renowned 
citizens.  On  another  occasion  he  produced  a  decree  of 
the  ancient  senate  which  he  had  recently  discovered,  and 
showed  it  to  the  people  as  an  act  of  that  body  investing 
Vespasian  with  the  authority  of  Emperor.  After  this 
he  again  harangued  them  on  the  antique  majesty  of 
the  Roman  people,  who  made  emperors  their  vicars, 
by  clothing  them  with  their  own  rights  and  power. 
'  These  princes,'  said  he,  '  only  existed  by  the  will  of 
your  ancestors,  and  you,  you  have  allowed  the  two  eyes 
of  Rome  to  be  torn  away ;  you  have  allowed  both  Pope 
and  Emperor  to  abandon  your  walls,  and  be  no  longer 
dependent  on  your  will.'  The  consequence  of  this,  as  ho 
told  them,  was  banished  peace,  exhausted  strength,  dis- 
cord, the  blood  of  numbers  shed  in  private  war ;  and  that 
city,  once  the  queen  of  nations,  reduced  so  low  as  to  bo 
their  scorn  and  mockery.  '  Romans,'  he  continued, 
*  you  have  no  peace,  your  lands  lie  untilled  ;  the  jubilee 
approaches ;  you  have  no  provisions  ;  and  if  those  who 
come  as  pilgrims  to  Rome  shonid  find  you  unprovided, 
they  will  carry  the  very  stones  away  in  the  fury  of  their 
hunger,  and  even  the  stones  will  not  suffice  for  such  a 
multitude. '  The  people  applauded  and  the  nobles  mocked 
him.  Like  the  first  Brutus,  they  oven  invited  him  for 
amusement  to  their  revels,  and  made  htm  harangue  them 
like  a  mountebank,  while  they  ridieuled  his  eloquent 
truths  and  fearless  denunciations.  Allegorical  paintings 
were  from  time  to  time  posted  in  various  parts  of  the 
city,  with  corresponding  labels,  such  as  *  The  hour  of 
justice  approaches — wait  thou  for  her  ;^  and,  *  Within  a 
brief  space  the  Romans  wiU  reiusu/me  their  aneierU  and 
good  state. ' 

"  But  Rienzo  was  still  ridiculed,  and  his  proceedings 
considered  as  the  mere  visions  of  learned  vanity.  It  was 
not  with  pictures  and  sententious  matters,  they  said,  that 
Rome  could  now  be  regenerated — ^something  more  was 
requisite.  Cola  was  also  of  this  opinion ;  and,  seeing 
that  the  public  mind,  whether  in  gravity  or  mockery,  was 
now  alive  to  the  subject,  immediately  resolved  on  more 
vigorous  action.  Secretly  assembling  a  considerablo 
number  of  the  most  determined  spirits  from  every  class, 
except  the  very  highest  nobility,  he  addressed  them  on 
the  Aventine  Hill,  and  conjured  them  to  assist  him  in  tho 
deliverance  of  their  common  country.  He  unfolded  his 
plans ;  assured  them  of  the  Pope's  aoquiesenoe ;  developed 
the  resources  of  Rome  and  the  wholesome  vigour  of  an 
honest  popular  government ;  and  then  administering  an 
oath  to  each,  he  dismissed  the  assembly. 

<'  On  the  19th  of  May,  1347,  taking  advantage  of  tho 
potent  Stefano  Colonna*  s  temporary  absence,  with  most  of 
his  forces.  Cola  proceeded  in  solemn  but  unarmed  proces- 
sion to  the  capitol,  where  he  laid  his  whole  enterprise  open 
before  the  assembled  people.  Shouts  of  enthusiast ie  ap- 
probation roU^  through  the  drowd,  and  Hienso  was  in* 
stantly  invested  with  sovereign  authority.  Old  Stefano 
Colonna  soon  returned,  and  haughtily  refused  to  quit 
Rome  again  at  the  command  of  the  dictator,  whose  orders 
he  treated  with  contempt.  On  hearing  this,  Rienzo  sud- 
denly assembled  the  armed  citizens,  and,  by  a  vigorous 
assault  on  the  stronghold  of  Stefano,  mastered  all  his 
forces,  and  compelled  him  to  fly  from  the  city  with  only  a 
single  domestic.  The  other  barons  succumbed ;  the  town 
was  guarded,  fortified,  and  soon  cleared  of  those  ferocious 
bands  of  miscreants  that  had  so  long  infested  it  under 
aristocratic  license  and  protection.  A  parliament  then 
assembled,  which  sanctioned  every  act,  and  bestowed  on 
Rienzo  the  high-sounding  titles  of  tribujtx  op  inx  peopls. 

Aim  UBSRATOB  OF  ROME. 

**  Thus  was  Roman  liberty  for  a  moment  restored,  by 
a  single  member  of  her  humblest  class  of  citizens.  Such 
is  the  power  of  eloquence,  when  tyranny  prepares  its  way 
and  honesty  dictates  its  periods!  "  •  •  •  "With 
all  this  excellence  there  was  yet  a  certain  vanity  about 
Rienzo  that  argued  weakness  and  instability.  He  as- 
sumed the  pompous  titles  of  '  Nicola  the  Severe  and 
Clement,*  '  Liberator  of  Rome,*  '  The  Zealous  for  the 
good  of  Italy,*  *  The  Lover  of  the  World,*  and  *  The 
August  Tribune.*'  But  upright  magistrates  were  created, 
m^ny  chiefs  of  footions  who  disturbed  the  c<nmtry  wcpq 
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executed,  the  noxious  and  nofijuriog  great  were  baaisbed, 
«od  a  gleam  of  tranquillitj  burst  oyer  the  long-benighted 
city. 

The  fall  of  the  vaingloriouB  demagogue  was  much  more 
rapid  than  his  rise;  jet  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  Cap- 
tain Napier  has  hard!/  done  justice  to  the  genius  of  this 
remarkable  man.  The  14th  century  was  rendered  me- 
morable  in  Florence  by  the  great  plague,  and  by  the  worse 
plague  of  the  feuds  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines,  which 
so  long  disturbed  and  desolated  the  Italian  States.  This, 
too,  was  the  era  of  Petrarch  and  Boccacio;  so  that  there 
is  no  want  of  fariUiant  themes  for  the  oomposition  of  this 
portion  of  the  Florentine  history.  We  have  receired  the 
third  Tolumej  to  which  we  will  refer  again. 

The  OcUlery  of  Scripture  Eitgravinga,  Historical  and 
Landfoape;  withDesoriptbns,  Historical,  Biographical, 
and  PioConaL  By  John  Kitto,  D.D.,  ^.  VoL  I. 
Ii(Mid<m  {  Fiaher  A  Sob. 

This  work  is  of  the  same  sise^-*  large  quarto— with  the 
numerous  embellished  volumes  which  the  Messrs.  Fisher 
ii  Co.  have  published.  The  engravings  are  numerous — 
above  sixty  in  the  present  volume — and  chiefly  from 
paintings  by  the  old  Italian  masters.  The  work  is  of  a  grave 
character ;  and,  to  suit  this,  Dr.  Kitto  to  each  plate  has 

attached  an  exphinatorj  and  critical  lecture,  rather  than 
adeaeripiioB,  whioh  combines,  with  popular  biblical  criti- 
cism, the  historical,  geographical,  and  miscellaneous  notices 
iwddeatal  to  the  subject.  The  work  is  one  which  may  be 
depended  on  both  for  fulness  and  accuracy  of  information. 
It  will  find  a  weleome  in  many  an  English  home,  both  for 
its  embellishmente  and  its  intrinsic  literary  merits. 


NEW  POEMS. 

MaroU  Odet  and  Bacchic  Melodies.  By  George  St. 
Edmonds.     London:  Thornton. 

We  have  hero  a  collection  of  verses,  not  in  any  way 
distinguishable  from  the  numerous  volumes  of  fugitive  and 
occasional  poems  which,  every  year,  or  every  month,  issue 
from  the  press.  Though  it  is  delightful  in  spring  to  roam 
over  the  meadows,  richly  bedecked  with  primroses  and 
daisies,  it  is  impc^ible  to  loiter  over  every  separate  flower, 
expatiating  on  the  delicacy  of  its  form,  or  the  beauty  of 
Its  fauee;  and  this  must  be  oar  plea  with  many  of  the 
yooQgeontemporBry  versifiers,  bj  whom  sflence  ought  not 
to  be  oonstmed  into  neglect,  but  considered  an  absolute 
neoesaty  in  an  age  so  fertile  in  verse. 

EDUCATIONAL  AND  JUVENILE  WOKKS. 

FtTBt  Booh  of  A$tronotm/t  with  Q^estion8  to  each  Page, 
^e.  ire.  By  John  L.  Camstock,  M.D.  London : 
Adam  Scott. 

HeaJty  JUgJU,  and  Electricity.  By  John  L.  Camstock 
and  Richard  D.  Hoblyn.     London ;  Adam  Scott. 

PoTteVe  Cofwersational  French  Grammar.  London : 
Homten  4k  Stonemsoi. 

Self -Education ;  or,  tlie  Value  of  Mental  Culture.  By 
William  Robinson.  2d  Edition.  London:  Hamilton 
iiCo. 

This  Uttle  book,  sensible  in  its  outline  and  excellent  in 
purpose,  reads  much  like  the  lectures  delivered  te  young 
men  in  provmcial  situations,  and  to  show  advices  which 
used  to  be  given  to  appi'entices  about  the  choice  of  com- 


panions, friends,  wives,  4:c.  Mr.  Robinson  recommends 
as  best  what  he  selects  of  books  but  one,  which  would  in 
all  departments  require  revisal,  correction,  and  amend- 
ment. The  drama  is  enturely  excluded;  and  the  most 
profime  of  the  poets  selected  is  Meyers. 

Olimpses  of  the  Wonderful.    Miss  Feries.     London : 

Harvey  dc  Darton. 
Tbib  is  a  very  neat  juvenile  quarto,  with  many  beautiful 
illustrations,  the  subject  being  taken  chiefly  from  natural 
history,  though  enterprise  and  adventure  furnish  a  few  of 
the  diversified  topics. 

Euclid's  EUmenis  of  Plain  Geometry,  as  corrected  by 
the  late  Alexander  Ingram,  Leith:  with  the  Ele- 
ments of  Plain  Trigonometry,  emd  their  Practical 
Application,  adapted  to  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Pri- 
vate Students,  with  numerous  and  appropricUe  Exer- 
cises annexed  to  each  book.     By  James  Trotter,  of  the 
Scottish  Naval  and  Military  Academy.     Revised  Edi- 
tion.    Edinburgh:  Oliver  A  Boyd. 
Ax  excellent,  sound,  and  remarkably  cheap  work  this, 
which,  besides  being  a  useful  school-book,  may  be  made 
a  valuable  acquisition  to  every  young  mechanic  and 
artisan  who  seeks  to  extend  his  knowledge  and  rise  in  his 
pro&ssion. 

The  Sikhs  and  Afghans,  in  connexion  with  India  an*t 
Persia,  immediately  before,  and  after,  the  Death  of 
Runjeet  Singh.  From  the  Journal  of  an  Expeditioa 
to  Kabul,  through  the  Punjaub  and  the  Ehyber  Pass. 
By  Shahmet  Ali,  Persian  Secretary  with  the  Mission  of 
LieutenaDt-Colenel  Wade,  Ac.  Ae.,  PoKtioal  Resident 
in  Malwa.     London:  John  Murray. 

SiUBMBx  Au,  the  chise-feUow  of  Mohan  Lai,  and,  pro- 
bably, emulous  of  his  literary  and  Europoan  fiune,  or 
fancying  that  Colonel  Wade' a  native  secretaxy  had  as  much 
to  tell  Europe  as  the  secretary  of  Sir  Alexander  Bumes, 
has  produced  his  volume;  but,  under  the  disadvantage  of 
coming  second,  and  of  not  being  so  native  as  much  of 
the  Journal  of  Mohan  Lai,  whatever  the  cause  may  be. — 
Has  it  been  spoiled  by  English  top-dressing  ? 

The  African  Wanderers  ;  or^  the  Adventures  of  Carlos 
and  Antonio :  embracing  interestiBg  descriptions  of  the 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Western  Tribes,  and  the 
Natural  Productions  of  the  Countiy.  By  Mrs.  R.  Lee, 
Author  of  Memoirs  of  Cuvier,  Ac.  Ac.  Small  octavo, 
with  Plates.  London:  Grant  A  Grifllthy  aoooeason  to 
Harris. 

Tbx  author  of  this  volume  (formerly  Mrs.  Bowdich) 
may  be  presumed,  from  her  own  African  wanderings,  and 
her  taste  and  aoqubements  in  natm^  history,  peculiarly 
well  qualified  for  the  oflloe  she  has  assumed.  She  has 
chosen  te  give  her  geographical  lessons,  and  te  make  her 
appeal  for  Africa,  through  the  medium  of  fiction— that  is 
to  say,  her  young  heroes  are  invented  for  a  special  pur- 
pose, which  they  amply  fulfil,  though,  perhaps,  stickinj^ 
rather  too  closely  to  the  text  set  for  them. 

The  Scientific  Phenomena  of  Domestic  lAfe^mUiarly 
explained.  By  Charles  Foote  Gower,  £s|[  Second 
Edition.     Longman  A  Company. 

As  we  have  not  seen  the  first  edition  ef  this  little  book, 
it  may  be  proper  tq  expbin,  that  the  fecond  consists  of 
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fiutiilifur  deaoriptiond  of  objects  usually  seen  in  the  routine  ' 
of  daily  life,  but  which  excite  little  attention  finom  being 
always  before  the  eyes.  Such  are  the  frost  on  the  win- 
dow panes  on  a  winter's  morning,  the  steam  from  the 
b«ilmg  tea-kettle  or  hitting  am,  or  the  many  ourioiM  ob- 
jects which  pass  unheeded  on  the  daily  rural  walk.  It  is, 
iafew  words,  an  ampler  illostratlon  of  the  most  of  Mrs. 
BariMHild's  JSyes  and  No  Eyet,  and  will  be  useful  in 
opening  the  eyes  and  fisng  the  attention  of  young  readers, 
sod  students  of  natural  science  or  physics. 


PERIODICAL  AND  SERIAL  WORKS. 

MrsHAT*8  Horn  Atn>  Colonial  Librart,  No.  ^,^* 
Sir  Francis  Head's  Journey  across  the  Pampas. 

Kkioht'b  Old  Eirausa  Worthies,  Part  XI.  With 
Portraits  of  William  Penn,  Addison,  Marlborough,  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  De  Foe.— 
Frontispiece — the  interior  of  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook. 

Ths  Come  HisTOBT  of  £5oland.  Part  VI. 

RoTAL  Gems  tbom  xhx  Mihks  ot  Eueops*  Engraved 
after  National  Pictures  of  the  best  Masters.     Part  VI. 

Thr  CnusTiAiV  IR  Palrstinx,  Part  VI. 

The  Lboal  Pbaotitioxrr  ajto  Soucxtor's  Mortiilt 
JouRRAL.  London:  Hastings.  No.  2. — This  seems  a 
new  legal  periodical,  the  character  of  which  we  cannot 
describe,  as  we  do  not  remember  haying  seen  either  a 
pfoqiectus  or  the  first  number. 


PAMPHLETS  AND  TRACTS. 

Ooxuns  or  SoeuL  EooHomr.  London :  Smith  A 
Elder. 

EnvcATioir  vob  tbr  Proplr  :  a  Letter  addressed  to 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Bipon.    By  the  Rer.  Scott  F.  Sortees. 

Popular  EntrcAnoR  zr  Enolard,  with  a  Rrplt  to  thr 
LirrxB  OP  Mr.  Edward  Bainrs,  Sen.  By  Robert 
Taoghan,  D.D. 


EnuoATioR  iR  ScofLARD  :  a&  Appeal  to  the  Scottish 
People  on  thefar  Scholastic  and  Academical  Institutions. 
By  John  Stuart  Blaokie,  P)rofessor  of  the  Latin  Language 
in  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen. 

LiFR  ARD  pROPRBTT  IR  Irrlard,  Rssurod  Rs  lu  England 
by  a  Poor  Rate  on  Land,  to  proride  employment  for  the 
destitute  poor  on  the  waste  lands  of  Ireland.  By  John 
Douglas,  Esq. 

Railways  vor  ths  Mart  ard  rot  job  the  Few,  By 
James  Ward,  Esq. 

Or  she  Communications  brtwrsv  Europe  arb  Irdia, 
thbouoh  eotpt. 

PBIRCIPI.B8  ARD    PbAOTIOI   OF   LiPB   ASSUBARCI.      By 

John  Sturrock,  junior,  Dundee. 

Bmts  Emaroifaxior  ;  or,  the  extraoidinaiy  Fenlts  of 
unfettered  Bible  printing,  ^.  4c.    By  Adam  Thomson, 
D.D.,  Secretary  to  the  Bible  IVess  Company,  Coldstream. 

Furbral  Srrmor  or  Db.  ABSBOBOMBnE.  By  the  Rer. 
John  Brace,  A.M. 

Illustratiors  ov  Eatiro;  displaying  the  omnivarous 
character  of  man,  Ac.  dKs.     By  a  Beef- Eater. 

Burrs*  Illustratrd  Catalooub. — ^Thisisa  selectioiiof 
the  best  wood  engravings  which  hare  appeared  in  the 
BuBRs  FiREsiDB  LxBBABT  and  other  Librariee  of  this 
publisher.  It  makes  a  neat  little  table-book,  and  k  to 
be  sold  reiy  cheaply  to  purchasers  to  a  ILzed  amoBnt  of 
the  works  illustrated.  Many  of  the  engraringt  are  flm- 
rate  specimens  of  the  art  of  wood-eqgraYing, 

The  Cause-  ov  Buobt  ard  PRSfiLBROB  m  tbb  Veob- 
TABLE  Creatior,  4c.  d(c.  By  John  Parkins,  M.D. 
Dr.  Parkins  does  not  appear  much  more  sucoessful  in  his 
investigation  into  the  eaoses  of  the  bl^ghi  in  the  yegetiAle 
creation,  and  the  mwnain  among  cattle,  than  other 
inquirers ;  but  his  suggestions  for  remedies,  and  parti- 
cularly for  immediate  attention  to  the  fisheries,  as  a  certain 
means  of  supplying  food,  which  he  thinks  likely  to  be 
more  and  more  deficient,  are  deserring  of  notice. 
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Tee  Session  of  P^iament  wrs  opened  on  the  19th  ult. 
by  her  Majesty.  The  speech  (rom  the  throne  embraced 
&w  topies,  and  those  few  are  very  concisely  treated ; 
as  if  ibe  Mmisters  intended  to  ezpfese  their  anxiety 
for  short  debatee  and  an  early  finish  of  the  bosmess. 
The  attsBtton  of  Parliament  is  called,  in  the  first  sen- 
tetjces,  to  the  **  dearth  of  provisions  which  prevails  in 
Ireland,  and  in  pajrts  of  Seotlaod" ;  but  an  equal 
"  dearth"  prevails  eren  in  maoy  parts  of  England.  The 
expression  is,  we  beUeve,  applied  not  merely  to  the  ab- 
Boiute  cost  of  food,  but  also  to  tl^  comparative  means  of 
huyen.  One  Buckinghamshire  paper— the  Newi — says, 
that  the  wages  of  iavmem*  labourers  have  been  reduced, 
in  one  quarter  of  that  «o«aty»  from  nine  shillings  to  eight 
"hillings  per  week ;  aad  eT<0B  nine  shillings,  with  bread 
at  its  present  prioe,  most  leave  a  sad  dearth  of  provisions 
in  a  labourer's  family.  In  the  second  paragraph.  Minis- 
ters say,,  that  "  outrages"  in  Ireland  "  have  become 
more  frequent,  chiefly  directed  against  property ;  and 
the  tnmsit  of  provisions  has  been  rendered  unsafe  in 
■ome  parts  of  the  country ;"  while,  in  the  third,  they 
acknowledge  *'tbat  in  many  of  tho  most  distressed 


districts,  the  patisooe  and  resignation  of  the  people 
have  been  most  exenqilary."  The  pattenoe  of  the  people 
everywhere  with  a  few,  certainly  not  aerioos,  exceptions 
in  Ireknd,  is  most  remarkable;  and  oontrasts  fkvomid>ly 
with  the  conduct  of  the  Continental  population,  under 
«imikv  privations.  The  measures  recommended  for  the 
alleviation  of  this  distress  are,  the  temporary  repeal  of  the 
existing  Corn-Laws ;  the  use  of  sugar  in  breweries  and 
distilleries ;  and  the  suspension  of  the  Navigation  Laws 
until  1st  September  next.  Several  measures  are  pronuscd 
for  the  permanent  improvement  of  Ireland,  "  and  to  lessen 
the  pressure  of  that  competition  for  land  which  has  been 
the  source  of  crime  and  misery."  The  only  other  mea- 
sures promised  in  the  speech  reUito  to  the  improTcsnrnt  of 
towns.  The  Montpensier  marriage  and  the  occupation  of 
Cracow  have  a  paragraph  each.  The  French  business,  we 
are  told,  has  given  rise  to  a  correspondence ;  and  the 
Austrian  affikir  to  a  protest.  The  public  were  previously 
well  acquainted  with  these  matters;  but  speeches  from  the 
throne  are  seldom  sources  of  information  :  their  intelli- 
gence is  always  late.  Taken  as  a  programme  of 
the  Session,  thQ  spoecU  prcmisev  8h9rt  work  tQ  th^ 
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reporters  and  the  leading  publio.  The  Whigs  are 
adepting  the  policy  which  we  Tentured  to  antielpate 
for  them:  th^  areanzioas  to  secure  early  hours  and 
an  easy  life  during  the  remainder  of  this  Parliament; 
for  the  measure  respecting  towns,  is  the  only  thing  pro- 
mised of  their  own  volition.  The  food  measures  are 
foroed  on  them  by  the  potato  disease ;  and  if  the  country 
had  happily  been  exempted  from  that  calamity,  we  n^ght 
ha?e  had  a  blank  year  in  Ilansard.  On  the  approved 
principles  of  the  official  school,  there  is  little  to  be  done 
after  the  supplies  are  voted.  "  Our  party"  is  in  power  ; 
and  what  more  can  be  required  ?  Education  must  ne- 
cessarily have  its  proper  share  of  attention,  but  is  an  ex- 
citing, topio,  which  We«ld  disturb  the  peace  of  the  country 
immediately  before  a  general  election  ;  and  it  can  wait. 
The  bills  for  improving  towns  are  most  desirable,  and 
might  have  been  carried  ere  now — frcHn  the  information 
collected  and  arranged  at  a  lai^  outlay  to  the  pablio  by 
several  commissions.  They  are  not,  however,  yery  likely 
to  induce  any  considerable  adverse  agitation,  for  it  Will 
not  be  possible  to  raise  a.  party  in  favour  of  fever.  A 
hw  Isolated  individuals  in  different  localities  may  con- 
sider their  interests  compromised  by  the  measures  ;  but 
they  willoommand  no  sympathy  from  their  neighbours,  and 
will  be  unable  to  make  up  any  available  opposition  against 
the  Qovemment.  Petitions  in  support  of  narrow  wynds, 
against  seavengering,  and  light,  and  air,  would  be  no- 
veltiee  it  the  House  of  Comm<ms.  Some  credit  and 
strength  must  be  gained  by  this  set  of  measures  ;  and  any 
opposition  to  them  wUl  be  so  futile  alid  numerically  weak 
that  it  can  be  diaregarded«  The  bills,  however,  require 
to  be  watched ;  for  many  of  those  changes,  ftcently 
styled  improvemeDts  in  towns,  have  had  no  title  to  the 
name.  They  have  oentriboted  to  increase  the  i«nt,  and 
redoee  the  aoeommodotion  of  the  poor.  Splendid  piles  of 
bvildings  riui  through  orowded  loealities  have  thrown  poor 
famiUee  mere  densely  baok  on  the  limited  space  reserved 
for  them.  Instead  of  serving  even  the  better-paid  classes 
of  artizans,  there  can  be  no  question  that,  in  many  large 
towns,  their  interests  have  suffered  by  improvements ;  but 
as  80  much  time  has  been  spent  on  the  Government  mea- 
sures, and  so  much  information  accumulated  respecting 
them,  these  evils  must  have  been  foreseen  and  may  be 
avoided,  Mr.  Hume  proposes  the  repeal  of  the  timber- 
dutiM,  ae  cosaeeted  with  these  sanatory  measures ;  but 
the  ChaneeUor  of  the  £xoheqiier  says  that  they  produce 
one  miUiea  ammally,  and  he  cannot  spore  the  money. 
It  is,  however,  impeesible  to  carry  any  useful  measure  for 
the  tmfrovement  of  towns  and  still  retam  the  window- 
tax.  Lights  like  air,  is  necessary  to  hejdthftil  existence  ; 
and  if  the  Ministry  wish  credit  for  a  good  sanatory 
meaenre,  they  mast  put  the  window-tax  out  of  the  way. 

The  measures  proposed  to  increase  the  supply  and  re- 
duoe  the  cost  of  grain  were  rapidly  introduced.  They 
experience  no  opposition,  and  have  ahmidy  been  followed 
by  a  considerablA  iaU  in  the  price  of  barley,  and  a  smaller 
redwtion  m  the  price  of  other  grain.  They  are  not, 
however,  e^foal  to  the  crisis,  and  we  regret  that  the  Gro- 
vemment  haive  not  fc^bwed  the  counsel  |^en  them  by 
Lord  Cieorge  Bentinek,  and  by  wiser  men,  in  employing 
a  number  of  our  national  vessels  for  importing  graui.  The 
raise  of  political  eeenomy  would  not  have  been  invaded  by 
this  operation  ;  for  while  the  interference  of  government 
<i  Gonuoerciid  tnmactionB  ia  to  bo  depreoAtcd,  yet  an 


exception  may  arise  to  any  rule ;  and  that  exeeption  has 
fully  arisen  in  the  shipping  trade,  when  it  is  incompetent 
to  transact  the  requisite  business  at  any  price.  There 
are,  at  present,  large  parcels  of  ooro  and  flour  waiting 
freight  to  this  country ;  and  while  the  owners  are,  pro- 
bably enough,  losing  the  season  of  high  prices,  the  pablio 
suffer  by  the  delay.  The  operation  could  have  been,  and 
yet  can  be,  easily  airanged.  If  the  Government  import 
grain,  they  can  chaige  the  current  freight  and  carry  the 
proceeds  to  the  public  account.  Their  vessels  are  pro<* 
bably  not  well  contrived  for  the  stowage  of  cargoes,  and 
their  voyages  may  not  be  profitable  in  their  immediate 
returns  ;  but  any  loss  under  that  head  will  be  amply  com- 
pensated ;  and  we  should  like,  for  an  omen  of  future  good, 
to  see  those  noble  ships,  built  to  destroy,  employed  at 
last  in  saving  life. 

The  Suspension  of  the  narigatlon  laws  will  not  materially 
affect  freights,  because  other  importing  nations  adopted 
that  step  previously,  and  have  probably  succeeded  in  en- 
gaging all  the  spare  shipping  tluiit  this  measttfe  woold 
have  attracted  to  our  ports. 

The  suspension  of  ttie  com  duty  will  prevent  the  r»« 
export  of  flour  and  grain  to  France  and  Belgium,  and  may 
slightly  reduce  the  selling  price,  although  not  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  duty  itself.  We  confidently  expect  prices  to 
fall  soon,  and  fiu^her  than  the  amount  of  duty  now  payable, 
but  not  in  consequence  alone  of  the  suspension  of  this 
law,  which  may,  however,  attract  supplies  that  Would 
have  been  sent  to  other  countries  except  for  this  pre* 
caution.  In  course  of  the  session,  a  motion  against  the 
renewal  of  the  law  will  be  submitted  to  both  Houses. 

The  most  important  ef  the  three  measures  in  its  eflbct 
on  prices,  is  the  permission  to  use  sugar  in  breweries.  Tba 
measure  is  consistent  with  the  strictest  justice  to  the  co- 
lonists ;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  all  seasons  a  conside- 
rable quantity  of  sugar  will  be  used  in  the  manufocture  of 
t)eer — not  alone,  but  for  mixture.  In  distillation,  sogara 
will  only  be  employed  either  when  they  have  reached  a 
lower  price  than  they  have  generally  obtained,  or  in  sea- 
sons like  the  present,  when  grain  is  above  its  average 
value  ;  as  we  believe  there  are  disadvantages  in  mixing 
them  with  grain  for  that  purpose.  The  refusal  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  admit  the  use  of  molasees 
in  these  works,  on  the  ground  that  some  trouble  Would 
be  given  to  the  excise  in  attending  to  tiie  differentiid  duties 
which  must  be  charged,  is  one  in  many  proofs  of  the  strong 
tendency  existing  in  his  party  to  de  things  by  halves. 
There  could  be  no  great  difficulty  in  arranging  the  duties, 
or  preventing  fraud  ;  and,  although  the  subject  is  not  of 
much  public  importance  in  ordinary  seasons,  yet  fbr  the 
emergency  in  this  year  even  a  small  relief  is  of  oonsequeaice. 
The  duties  on  mm  are  to  be  redueed  from  98.  4d.  to  8s. 
4d.  in  England,  4s.  2d.  in  Scotland,  and  8s.  2d.  in  Ire - 
Und.  They  will  stand  at  6d.  per  gallon  over  the  tax  on 
spirits  in  each  country ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  this  change  will  not  cause  an  extensive  course  of 
smuggling  between  Ireland  and  England.  In  home  ma- 
nufactured spirits  it  is  probable  that  very  little  smuggling 
has  occuned,  because  the  quantity  used  in  England  is 
comparatively  small ;  but  rum  is  sold  there  te  the 
extent  of  3,000,000  gallons  annually— while  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland  the  entiro  quantity  at  present  used  does  not 
exceed  60,000  gallons  per  annum.  The  inconvenience, 
and  tho  immorality  of  sm^ggllDg  wxU  nino  m  thoi  instance 
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from  the  ^€tef  absurd  asaga  of  enaotiog  eaturelf  different 
Uvi,  and  widely  differentud  datief  for  different  and 
fidghbouring  portions  of  tho  same  territory. 

The  raeolation  of  Geyemment  not  to  suppress  or  to  in- 
terfere with  distillation  and  malting*  in  our  present  cir- 
eosutanees,  has  led  to  aome  animadTersion  both  in  and 
oat  of  Parliament.  On  the  grounds  adduced  by  the 
Ci)snoeUor  of  the  Exchequer,  their  resdutiGn  is  inde- 
fesaUe ;  for  he  deeUnes  to  forbid  the  use  of  grain  in 
these  works,  **  because  it  is  not  worth  while."  He  read 
a  letter  finem  **  an  eminent  distiller"  in  Ireland,  who  told 
him  '*  that  by  &r  the  greater  proportion  of  bariey  that  will 
he  used  by  distillen  for  the  rest  of  the  season  will  be  fb- 
njgn;"  and,  on  this  authority,  he  says,  ''distillation  from 
grain  being  praotieaUy  stopped,  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  make  any  fiurther  attempt  that  way."  Now,  the  dis- 
tiller did  not  say  that  distillation  from  grain  was  stopped, 
akhoogh  foreign  barley  was  snbstituted  for  English. — 
Foreign  barley  is  grain;  and,  if  it  were  not  distilled,  would 
be  available  for  more  useful  and  neeessaiy  purposes.  Tiie 
GereniBent  may  very  properly  deoline  to  move  in  this 
matter,  if  they  betiere  that  there  is  abondanoe  of  grain  in 
the  eonntry,  or  availahle  for  this  country,  before  the  let 
September,  to  supply  the  popufaUion;  but,  if  this  be  the 
case,  then  there  has  been,  especially  during  December,  a 
most  vnjnstifiable  degree  of  speculation  in  the  grain  trade. 
Unquestionably,  there  is,  at  present,  an  immense  qiumtity  of 
ohh  m  all  the  large  seaport  towns.  The  rapid  rise  of  prices 
was,  therefore,  not  caused  by  consumption,  but  by  the  pur- 
chases of  oapitaiists,  or  parties  with  a  temporary  com- 
mand of  eapital,  who  had  reason  to  anticipate  an  absolute 
seareity  of  food,  and  very  high  prices,  in  the  ordinary 
eenne  of  eonsamptloa,  between  this  period  and  harvest. 
They  have  besn,  we  trust,  misled.  We  believe  thai 
their  opinions  are  erroneous,  and  that  reoeit  prices  will 
net  be  maintained;  for  the  Qovenunent  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  examined  the  nutter  elosely,  and  have  not 
been  satisfied  with  assurances  from  "eminent  mer- 
chants" and  "  eminent  distillers,"  very  probably,  also, 
"emment  speonlators,'*  before  they  decided  to  avoid  In- 
tsiisenoe  with  an  nnneoessary  traffic,  even  at  the  risk  of 
menrring  absolute  starvation  to  many  thousands. 

The  parties  who  censure  the  GoTemmeat  in  this 
■aUer  have  their  remedy  >  and  if  they  really  fear  tiiat, 
from  the  use  of  grain  in  the  production  of  beer  and 
iprits,  there  will  be  a  deileieacy  before  harvest,  they  can 
keep  their  own  hands  olear  from  the  transaction.  It  is 
IB  aflhir  in  whioh  every  man  can  be  his  own  lawgiver. 

The  remedial  measures  to  be  proposed  are  not  in  our 
possesrien  while  we  write  ;  but  as  the  poor-law  system  of 
England  will  foil  under  reconsideration,  we  expect  that 
the  Xrish  poor-law  will  be  amended,  so  as,  probably,  to 
admit  out-of-door  relief.  The  adoption  of  this  course 
would  neeeasarily  compel  the  landowners  to  improve  their 
properties  ;  but  it  would  be  virulently  exposed  by  them. 
They  have  formed  a  oonfederation  in  Dublin — an  L'ish 
party — with  its  offlees  there  and  in  London,  its  so- 
eretsries  and  its  staff.  In  this  instance,  they  have 
the  support  of  Mr.  O'Connell  and  his  friends — includ- 
ing the  great  majority  of  the  priesthood,  and  all  the 
esistiag  Repeal  Assootation.  This  singular  combination 
of  a  popular  party  witii  the  landlords  of  the  country, 
sgaiost  a  jtei  for  preventing  the  starvation  of  famffles, 
and  the  prodnotim  of  those  sad  verdicts  of  eoroners' 


juries--* <  died  from  want"— >whk>h,  for  soipe  time,  have 
been  so  common  in  Irish  papers,  might  be  suobessfol  ki 
delaying  the  measure  so  as  to  render  it  useless  for  this 
season's  emergeney.  They  would  ipour  a  fi<^htful  m- 
sponsibility;  and,  although  many  of  them  are  sincere  In 
their  opposition  to  the  proposal,  yet  they  should  remem- 
ber that  it  is  only  a  spur  to  make  them  work.  It  will  he 
finally  oairied ;  but  relief  is  needed  now,  rather  than  at  the 
end  of  the  session,  for  in  Ireland,  in  some  districts  of  Scot- 
land, we  fear,  in  several  counties  of  Snghuid,  there  is 
not  labour,  or  remuneration  for  labour,  to  support  life  at 
the  present  cost  of  living.  In  IreUnd,  especially,  the 
labours  of  the  field  are  suspended.  We  are  oome  nigh  to 
seed-time,  and  thmw  have  been  no  preparations  made. 
The  thorough  disarrangement  of  the  rotation  of  crops 
by  the  disappearance  of  potatoes  perplexes  many  formers. 
In  a  number  of  districts  the  holdings  are  so  small,  that 
any  other  system  of  husbandry  can  scarcely  be  adopted, 
except  that  previously  pursued  where  the  spade  did  the 
plough's  work--4md,  perhaps,  did  it  well.  The  emer- 
gency thus  presses  so  elosely,  that  little  time  is  left  foi* 
oonsideratkm,  and  none  for  profitless  debating.  So 
short,  mdeed,  is  the  time,  that  there  can  be  little  spaoe 
now  between  thought  and  aotien.  Mr.  labouchere  cal- 
oulates  the  actual  loss  of  potatoes  and  oats  in  Ireland  at 
415,916,000.  This  estimate,  we  think,  is  oonsiderably 
over  the  truth ;  but,  if  we  take  off  twenty  per  oent.  for  ex- 
aggeration, the  baUuioe  is  £12,000,000-^41  sum  sufficient 
to  stun  any  country,  but  especially  Ireland.  By  the  same 
mode  of  calculatiOB,  the  loss  in  the  Highland  districts  and 
Isbukh  of  Sootbmd  would  be  £1,000,000.  It  is,  theie- 
fors,  fanpossihle  that  the  capital  necessary  to  empfoy 
the  people  could  be  found  within  these  distriets,  but 
they  have  the  means  of  repaying  the  outlay  without  ulti- 
mate lose  to  the  proprietary,  and  with  great  advantage  to 
all  pnblie  mterests.  Neither  Irehmd  nor  the  QigUands 
of  Scotland  need  charity,  but  loans;  and  there  is  a 
wide  diflbrence  between  the  two — the  distiaotxA  be* 
tween  **  to  beg"  and  '<  to  boivow."  The  Irish  land- 
lords—or the  Dublin  Committee— rsquho  sossething, 
apparently,  like  a  grant,  which  would  not  be  valued, 
but  wasted,  if  it  were  obtained.  They  will  be  all  mors 
grateful  for  money  lent  than  for  money  giren,  when 
they  find  out  that  the  iirst  has  been  turned  to  good  ac- 
count, and  remember  that  the  ktter  would  probably  have 
been  wasted.  In  another  of  their  resolutions,  this  Com- 
mittee east  upon  the  Government  the  responsibflity  of 
su^iorting  the  people,  and  the  Government  cannot  escape 
the  liability.  They  must  provide  against  the  reeunvnoo 
of  deaths  by  fiunine.  It  is  impossible  to  UAent»  habitual 
ooourrenoes  of  that  frightfol  character,  until  every  resource 
has  been  exhausted.  But  the  (xovmmieBt  must  present 
its  alternative  also.  If  the  landlords  cannot,  or  will  not, 
bring  their  waste  land  under  cultivation,  they  must  resign 
its  oeoupanoy.  There  are  noblemen  on  the  Committee  of 
Irish  landlords  who  have  around  their  mansions  tracts  of 
theftnest  land  on  theirestates,  laid  out  in  pleasure-grounds, 
and  inhabited  almost  solely  by  the  beasts  of  the  forest; — 
and  how  can  they  cahnly  remind  the  Government  of  the 
public  responsibility  to  support  their  tenantry,  when  they 
have  thus  closed  up  the  means  of  affording  them  employment  ? 
The  owner  of  a  great  game  preserve  cannot  surely,  with 
a  dear  conscience,  say  that  he  has  done  his  utmost  to 
prevent  fittnine ;  when,  in  foot,  he  is  doing  everything 
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permitted  by  his  circumstances  to  cause  want  and  dis- 
tress. The  man  prefers  the  plumage  of  his  pheasants  to 
the  comfort  of  his  labourers ;  and  talks,  neyertheless, 
most  eloquently  of  public  responsibilities  and  GoTcrnment 

duty. 

The  people  of  Britain  will  pay  any  taxes,  and  support 
their  representatives  in  voting  any  sum,  rather  than  hear 
of  more  Skibbereens,  or  have  the  feeling  that  men  are 
perishing  irem  the  earth  by  want.  But  they  will  insist 
on  an  economy  of  resources  for  the  time  to  come ;  and 
they  will  give  their  aid  now,  in  a  useful  form — ^in  a 
manner  that  admits  repayment — by  a  channel  that  will 
add  to  the  wealth  of  Ireland,  and  secure,  so  far  as 
human  prudence  can  secure  us,  against  such  terrible  vi- 
sitations again.  The  landlords  appeal  to  the  country  for 
assistance  ;  and  it  is  not  a  severe  condition  to  ask  from 
them  waste  lands,  which  they  hold  but  do  not  occupy,  at 
their  present  value.  They  will  not  be  poorer  men,  when 
the  transfer  is  made,  than  they  now  are  ;  but  profitable 
Ubour  will  be  found  for  the  people,  and  large  additions 
will  be  made  to  the  produce  of  the  country. 

The  difficulties  of  the  case  are  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
pressure  for  time.  Old  land  must  be  sown  or  planted, 
and  new  land  brought  under  culture,  and  constant  work 
and  wages  found  for  half  a  million  of  persons  to  harvest 
time.  The  crisis  will  make  the  character  of  the  Whigs 
for  business  habits,  if  they  get  through  it  creditably  ;  al- 
though it  would  have  been  wiser  to  have  called  Parlia- 
ment together  early  in  December,  when  all  the  fore- 
shading  of  this  calamity  was  seen,  than  have  waited  on 
to  the  last — risking  ruin  by  long  debates,  and  depending 
*  on  the  self-denial  of  members  to  abstain  from  tedious 
speeches  and  hopeless  amendments. 

The  administrative  talents  of  the  Whigs  have  never, 
probably,  equalled  their  intentions.  Even  in  this  Irish 
business,  they  have  already  blundered  at  the  cost  of  the 
coontry.  They  have  been,  it  appears,  purchasing  com, 
and  laying  it  up  in  depots,  like  the  Hebrew  statesman  of 
Egypt,  against  an  evil  day.  There  is,  indeed,  a  remark- 
able diflierence  between  Henry  Labouchere  and  Joseph 
the  patriarch  in  one  respect.  The  Chief  Secretary 
for  Egypt  made  his  purchases  when  com  was  plen- 
tiful and  cheap,  and  sold  when  it  became  high ;  while 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  bought  on  as  com  went  up, 
with  the  resolution  of  selling  when  matters  came  to  the 
worst ;  although  there  is  not  a  corn-factor  in  Liverpool 
who  could  not  have  told  him  that  this  was  the  policy  to 
bring  matters  prematurely  to  the  worst,  or  to  create  a 
panic  that  would  not  otherwise  have  existed.  It  is  trae 
that  purchases  on  Government  account  were  made  to 
follow  the  markets.  Credit  is  taken  for  that  precaution, 
although  it  would  certainly  have  been  a  remarkable 
matter  if  they  had  preceded  the  market,  and  given  more 
per  quarter  or  per  barrel  than  the  current  prices  of  the 
day.  No  small  part  of  the  mischief  originates  in  these 
purchases  having  been  made  in  this  country,  and  in 
small  parcels,  for  they  thus  fed  speculation.  Any  mer- 
chant knows  that  the  sale  of  a  few  hundred  quarters  or 
a  few  thousand  bushels  more  or  less  in  a  day  will  give  a 
brisk  or  a  dull  tone  to  the  market  ;  and  make  the 
difference  of  rising  or  falling  prices.  This  process 
has  been  running  on  for  weeks,  perhaps  for  months, 
encouraging  and  sustaining  a  speculation,  which,  if  it  be 
not  based  on  fact,  is  most  injurious  to  all  interests.     A 


difficulty  superior  to  the  others,  and  over  which  the  Go- 
vernment can  have  little  control,  will  aggravate  their 
trials.  The  circumstances  of  the  Bank  of  France  have 
become  during  December  genendly  more  embarassed  than 
in  the  previous  month.  Our  large  imports  of  com  have 
been  met  by  no  corresponding  export  of  manu&etures, 
and  must,  therefore,  be  paid  in  bullion.  In  the  third 
week  of  December  there  was  in  the  Bank  of  England, 
in  other  English  banks,  and  in  the  Banks  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  bullion  to  the  value  of  two  millions  above  the 
sum  on  hand  at  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  On 
the  terms  of  the  Currency  Acts,  several  millions  of  gold, 
in  addition  to  that  sum,  could  be  exported  without  re- 
ducing the  real  circulation.  A  tremor  has,  however, 
overspread  the  money  market,  and  influential  parties  dread 
that  all  the  spare  stock  will  be  insufficient.  The  Direc- 
tors of  the  Bank  of  England,  on  the  14th  December, 
raised  their  dlsoounto  to  3}  per  cent,  on  bills  of  95  days, 
and  on  the  21st  to  4  percent.  These  steps,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,  were  the  best  that  they  could 
have  adopted;  but  their  consequences,  joined  to  &  reduc- 
tion of  £1,200,000  in  the  bullion  of  the  Bank  during  the 
month,  have  had  a  very  serious  result  on  the  price  of  se- 
curities and  the  prospects  of  commerce,  as  a  few  quota- 
tions will  show: — 


22d  December, 
1846. 

Consols £98  Ss. 

Reduced  Three  per  Cent 94 

Bank  of  England  Stock. 206  10 

India  Stock 264 

Great  Wertem 128 

London  and  North  Western. .  194 
Midland 127  10 


23d  January, 
1847. 

£90    5a. 
90  10 
201 

249  10 
121  5 
191 
120 


Many  smaller  lines  present  greater  reductions;  and 
some,  from  local  circumstances,  have  preserved  their 
price.  The  preceding  list,  however,  indicates  sufficiently 
the  pressure  of  the  money  market ;  and  if  it  increase  ;  in 
addition  to  the  distress  in  Ireland,  and  of  refugees  from 
that  country,  the  working  hours  of  our  manuiiMsturing 
operatives  may  be  farther  reduced — ^their  wages  lessened, 
when  bread  is  high — and  the  severity  of  that  ordeal 
through  which  the  country  has  to  pass  be  indefinitely 
increased. 

^e  currency  question  is  considered  dull,  tedious,  and 
uninteresting.  Uninteresting :  here  is  a  miner  toiling  a 
hundred  fathoms  under  the  earth's  surface ;  there  is  a 
blacksmith  sweltering  at  a  forge;  yonder  is  a  weaver 
labouring  ^xteen  hours  daily,  for  a  pittance  to  sustain 
life,  at  his  loom ;  a  wearied  female  walks  anxiously  be- 
side her  spinning-frame  ;  a  hardy  labourer  is  tending  his 
plough — all  are  thoughtless  of  this  grave  subject ;  and 
yet,  through  all  these  classes,  and  every  other  class,  an 
error  in  the  currency  may  scatter  dismay,  idleness,  and 
want. 

These  circumstances  will  utterly  destroy  the  repose  that 
the  Ministers  may  havo  anticipated  during  this  session. 
They  will  be,  however,  free  from  the  annoyances  of  party 
opposition.  The  crisis  is  too  serious  to  admit  that,  and 
all  parties  are  willing  rather  to  aid  than  to  obstruct 
them  in  attempting  to  meet  its  great  responsibilities. 
They  may  command  assistance,  they  can  reckon  upon  in- 
dulgence, and,  if  strengthening  with  their  trial,  they  pro- 
duce their  promised  measures,  m  a  form  calculalbd  to 
meet  existing,  and  ward  away  threatened  calamities,  they 
will  deserve  forgiveness  for  many  shortcomings. 
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GEORGE     CBABBE. 

BT  OBOBOE  GQjnUiAN,  AVTBOB  OF  ▲  *'  OALLEBT  OF  UTEBABT  FOBTBAITS." 


To  be  the  Po»t  of  the  waste  places  of  Creation 
— ^to  adopt  the  orphans  of  the  Mighty  Mother — 
to  wed  her  dowerless  daughters — ^to  find  out  the 
Wuty    which  has    been    spilt    in   tiny    drops 
in  her  more  unlovely  regions — ^to  echo  the  low 
music  which  arises  firom  even  her  stillest  and  most 
sterile  spots — ^was  the  mission  of  Crabbe,  as  a 
descriptiTe  poet.     He  preferred  the  Leahs  to  the 
Rachels  of  Nature  :  and  this  he  did  not  merely 
that  his  lot  had  cast  him  amid  such  scenes,  and 
that  early  associations  had  taught  him  a  profound 
interest  in  them,  but  apparently  from  native  taste. 
He    actually  loved    ^at   beauty  which  stands 
diivering  on  the  brink  of  barrenness — loved  it  for 
its  timidity  jand  its  loneliness.     Nay,  he  seemed 
to  love  barenness  itself;  brooding  over  its  dull 
page  till  there  arose  from  it  a  strange  lustre, 
which  his  eye  distinctly  sees,  and  which  in  part 
he  makes  visible  to  his  readers.     It  was  even  as 
the  darkness  of  cells  has  been  sometimes  peopled 
to  the  view  of  the  solitary  prisoner,  and  spiders 
seemed  angels,  in  the  depths  of  his  dungeon.   We 
can  fiiincy,  too,  in  Orabbe's  mind,  a  feeling  of  pity 
lor  those   unloved   spots,  and   those   neglected 
glories.     We  can  fancy  him  saying,  '*  Let  the 
gay  and  the  aspiring  mate  with  Nature  in  her 
towering  altitudes,  and  flatter  her  more  favoured 
scenes ;  I  will  go  after  her  into  her  secret  retire- 
ments, bring  out  her  bashful  beauties,  praise 
what  none  are  willing  to  praise,  and  love  what 
there  are  very  few  to  love."    From  his  eai*ly  cir- 
cumstances besides,  there  had  stolen  over  his 
soul  a  shade  of  settled  though  subdued  gloom. 
And  for  sympathy  with  this,  he  betook  himself 
to  the  sterner  and  sadder  aspects  of  Nature, 
where  he  saw,  or  seemed  to  see,  his  own  feelings 
reflected,  as  in  a  s^a  of  melancholy  faces,  in  dull 
ftkies,  waste  moorlands^  the  low  beach,  and  the 
moaning  of  the  waves  upon  it,  as  if  weary  of 
their  eternal  wanderings.    Such,  too,  at  moments, 
was  the  feeling  of  Bums,  when  he  strode  on  the 
scaur  of  the  Nith,  and  saw  the  waters  red  and 
turHd  below  ;  or  walked  in  a  windy  day  by  the 
side  of  a  plantation,  and  heard  the  "  sound  of  a 
going"  upon  the  tops  of  the  trees  :  or  when  he 
exclaimed,  with  a  calm  simplicity  of  bitterness 
which' is  most  affecting^- 

"  The  leofless  trees  my  fancy  please, 
Their  &te  resembles  mine/* 

TQU  XIV. — no.  CLIZ. 


Oh  !  where,  indeed,  can  the  unhappy  repair, 
to  escape  from  their  own  sorrows,  or  worse,  from 
the  unthinking  glee  or  constitutional  cheerfulness 
of  others,  more  fitly  than  into  the  wastes  and 
naked  places  of  Nature  ?  She  will  not  then  and 
there  seem  to  insult  them  with  her  laughing  luxu- 
riance— her  foliage  fluttering,  as  if  in  vain  display, 
with  the  glossy  gilding  of  her  flowers,  or  the 
sunny  sparkle  and  song  of  her  streamlets.  But 
she  will  uplift  a  mightier  and  older  voice.  She 
will  soothe  them  by  a  sterner  ministry.  She  will 
teach  them  "  old  truths,  abysmal  truths,  awfhl 
truths."  She  wUl  answer  their  sighs  by  the 
groans  of  the  Creation  travelling  in  pain ;  suck  up 
their  tears  in  the  sweat  of  her  great  agonies  ;  re- 
flect their  tiny  wrinkles  in  those  deep  stabs  and 
scars  on  her  forehead,  which  speak  of  struggle 
and  contest ;  give  back  the  gloom  of  their  brows 
in  the  frowns  of  her  forests,  her  mountain  soli- 
tudes, and  her  waste  midnight  darkness  ;  infuse 
something,  too,  of  her  own  sublime  expectancy 
into  their  spirits  ;  and  dismiss  them  from  her  so- 
ciety, it  may  be  sadder,  but  certainly  wiser  men. 
How  admirably  is  Nature  suited  to  all  moods  of 
all  men !  In  spring,  she  is  gay  with  the  light- 
hearted  ;  in  summer,  gorgeous  as  its  sun  to  those 
fiery  spirits  who  seem  made  for  a  warmer  day ; 
in  autumn,  she  spreads  over  all  hearts  a  mellow 
and  unearthly  joy ;  and  even  in  winter — ^when 
her  temple  is  deserted  of  the  frivolous  and  the 
timid,  who  quit  it  along  with  the  smile  of  the  sun 
— she  attracts  her  own  few  but  faithfhl  votaries, 
who  love  her  in  her  naked  sculpture,  as  well  as  in 
her  glowing  pictorial  hues,  and  who  enjoy  her 
solemn  communion  none  the  less  that  they  enjoy 
it  by  themselves.  To  use  the  words  of  a  forgotten 
poet,  addressing  Spring — 

"  Thou  op' St  a  storehouse  for  all  hues  of  men. 

To  hardihood  thou,  blustering  from  the  North, 
RoIl*8t  dark— hast  sighs  for  them  that  would  oom]^ain ; 

Sharp  vinds  to  clear  the  head  of  wit  and  worth  ; 
And  melody  for  those  that  follow  mirth  ; 

Clouds  for  the  gloomy  ;  tears  for  those  that  weep ; 
Flowers  blighted  in  the  bud  for  those  that  birth 

Untimely  sorrow  o'er ;  and  skies  where  sweep 
Fleetsof  a  thousand  sail  for  them  that  plough  the  deep." 


Crabbe,  as  a  descriptive  poet,  diflers  from 
other  modem  masters  of  the  lurt,  alike  in  his  se- 
lection of  subjects,  and  in  his  mode  of  treating 
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the  subjects  he  does  select.    Byron  moves  over 
nature  with  a  fastidious  and  aristocratic   step 
— touching  only  upon  objects  already  interesting 
or  ennobled,  upon  battle  fields,  castellated  rains, 
Italian  palaces,  or  Alpine  peaks.     This,  at  least, 
is  true  of  his  *'  Childe  Harold,"  and  his  earlier 
pieces.     In  the  later  productions    of    his  pen, 
he  goes  to  the  opposite  extreme^    and  alights, 
with  a  daring  yet  dainty  foot,  upon  all  shunned 
and  forbidden  things — reminds  us  of  the  rayen  in 
the  Deluge,  which  found  rest  for  the  sole  of  her 
foot  upon   carcasses,  where  the  dove  durst  not 
stand — rushes  in  where  modesty  and  reserve  alike 
hare  forbidden  entrance — and  ventures,  though 
still  not  like  a  lost  archangel,  to  tread  the  burn- 
ing marie  of  Hell,  the  dim  gulph  of  Hades,  the 
shadowy  ruins  of  the  Pre-Adamitic  world,  and 
the  crystal  pavement  of  Heaven. — Moore  practises 
a  principle  of  more  delicate  selection,  resembling 
some  nice  fly  which    should  alight   only  upon 
flowers,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  if  so  that 
flowers  they  seemed  to  be ;   thus,  from  sunny 
bowers,   and  moonlit  roses,   and   gardens,    and 
blushing  skies,    and    ladies'  dresses,  does    the 
Bard  of  Erin  extract  his  finest  poetry. — Shelley 
and  Coleridge  attach  themselves  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  great — ^understanding  this  term  in  a 
wide  sense,  as  including  much  that  is  grotesque 
and  much  that  is  homely,  which  the  magic  of 
their  genius  sublimates  to  a  proper  pitch  of  keep- 
ing with  the  rest.     Their  usual  walk  is  swelling 
and  buskined:  their  common  talk  is  of  great  ri- 
vers, great  forests,  great  seas,  great  continents; 
or  else  of  comets,  suns,  constellations,  and  firma- 
ments— as  that  of  all  half-mad,  wholly  miserable, 
and  opium-fed  genius  is  apt  to  be. — Sir  Walter 
Scott,  who  seldom  grappled  with  the  gloomier 
and  grander  features  of  his  country's  scenery,  (did 
he  ever  describe  Glenco  or  Foyers,  or  the  wilder- 
nesses around  Ben  mac  Dhui?)  had — need  we  say? 
the  most  exquisite  eye  for  all  picturesque  and  ro- 
mantic aspects,  in  sea,  shore,  or  sky;  and  in  the 
quick  perception  of  this  element  of  the  picturesque 
lay  his  principal,  if  not  only  descriptive  power. — 
Wordsworth,  again,  seems  always  to  be  standing 
above,  though  not  stooping  over,  the  objects  he  de- 
scribes.    He  seldom  looks  up  in  rapt  admiration  of 
what  is  above ;  the  bending  furze-bush  and  the  lowly 
broom — the  nest  lying  in  the  level  clover-field — 
the  tarn  sinking  away  seemingly  before  his  eye  into 
darker  depths — the  prospect  from  the  mountain 
summit  cast  far  beneath  him;    at  highest,  the 
star  burning  low  upon  the  mountain's  ridge,  like 
an  "untended  watchfire:" — ^these  are  the  objects 
which  he  loves  to  describe,  and  these  may  stand 
as  emblems  of  his  lowly  yet  aspiring  genius. — 
Crabbe,  on  the  other  hand,  "  stoops  to  conquer" 
— ^nay,  goes  down  on  his  knees,  that  ho  may  more 
accurat3]y  describe  such  objects  as  the  marsh  given 
over  to  desolation  from  immemorial  time— the 
slush  left  by  the  sea,  and  revealing  the  dead  body 
of  the  suicide — ^the  bare  crag  and  the  stunted  tree, 
diversifying  the  scenery  of  the  saline  wilderness — 
the  house  on  the  heath,  creaking  in  the  storm,  and 
teUing  strange  stories  of  misery  and  crime— -the 
pine  in  some  wintry  wood,  wMch  had  acted  as 


the  gallows  of  some  miserable  man — ^the  gorse 
surrounding  with  yellow  light  the  encampment  of 
the  gypsies-^the  few  timid  flowers,  or  **  weeds  of 
glorious  feature, "  which  adorn  the  brink  of  ocean 
— ^the  snow  putting  out  the  fire  of  the  pauper,  or 
lying  unmelted  on  his  pillow  of  death — ^the  web 
of  the  spider  blinding  the  cottager's  window-— the 
wheel  turned  by  the  meagre  hand  of  contented  or 
cursing  penury — ^the  cards  trembling  in  the  grasp 
of  the  desperate  debauchee— the    day    stocking 
forming  the  cap  by  night,  and  the  garter  at  mid^ 
night — ^the  dunghill  becoming  the  accidental  grave 
of  the  drunkard — the  poor-house  of  forty  years 
ago,  with  its  patched  windows,  its  dirty  environs, 
its  moist  and  miserable  walls,  its  inmates  all  snufl*, 
and  selfishness,  and  sin — ^the  receptacle  of  the  out- 
lawed members  of  English  society  (how  diflerent 
£rom**Poo5ie  Nancy's!"),  with  its  gin-gendered 
quairels,  its  appalling  blasphemies,  Its  deep  de- 
bauches, its  ferocity  without   fun,  its  huddled 
murders,  and  its  shrieks  of  diseaso  dumb  In  the 
uproar  around — ^the  Bedlam  of  forty  years  t^go^ 
with  its  straw  on  end  under  the  restlessness  of  the 
insane;  its  music  of  groans,  and  shrieks  and  mut- 
terings  of  still  more   melancholy  meaning;  its 
keepers  cold  and  stem,  as  the  snow-oovered  cliffs 
above  the  wintry  cataract ;  its  songs  dying  away 
in  despairing  gurgles  down  the  miserable  throat; 
its  cells  how  devoid  of  monastic  silence;  its  confu- 
sion worse  confounded,  of  gibbering  idiocy,  mono- 
mania absorbed  and  absent  from  itself  as  well  as 
from  the  world,  and  howling  f^nzy;  its  daylight 
saddened  as  it  shines  into  the  dim,  vacant,  or 
glaring  eyes  of  those  wretched  men ;  and  its  moon- 
beams shedding  a  more  congenial  ray  upon  the 
solitude,  or  the  sick-bed,  or  the  death-bed  of  de- 
rangement:— such  familiar  faces  of  want,  guilt, 
and  woe--of  nakedness,   sterility,   and  shame, 
does  Crabbe  delight  in  showing  us;  and  is.  In 
very  truth— 

**  Nature's  sternest  painter,  yet  the  best." 

In  his  mode  of  managing  his  descriptions,  Crabbo 
is  equally  peculiar.  Objects,  in  themselves  counted 
commonplace  or  disgusting,  frequently  become 
impressive,  and  even  sublime,  when  surrounded 
by  interesting  circumstances — when  shown  in  the 
moonlight  of  memory — ^when  linked  to  strong  pas- 
sion— or  when  touched  by  the  ray  of  Imagination. 
Then,  in  Emerson'^  words,  even  the  corpse  is 
found  to  have  added  a  solemn  ornament  to  the 
house  where  it  lay.  But  it  is  the  peculiarity  and 
the  daring  of  this  poet,  that  he  often,  not  always, 
tries  us  with  truth  and  nothing  but  truth,  as  if  to 
bring  the  question  to  an  issue— whether,  in  Nature, 
absolute  truth  be  not  essential  though  severe 
poetry.  On  this  question,  certainly,  issue  was 
never  so  fully  joined  before.  In  even  Wordsworth's 
eye  there  is  a  misty  glimmer  of  imagination, 
through  which  all  objects,  low  as  well  as  high,  are 
seen.  Even  his  ' '  five  blue  eggs"  gleam  upon  him 
through  a  light  which  comes  not  from  themselves 
— ^which  comes,  it  may  be,  from  the  Great  Bear, 
or  Arcturus  and  his  sons.  And,  when  he  does — 
as  in  some  of  his  feebler  verses-^strive  to  see  out 
of  this  medium,  he  drops  his  mantle,  loses  his 
vision,  and   describes  little  better  than  would 
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liis  own  '<01d  Cumberland  Beggar/'— Shak- 
spere  In  his  witches*  caldron,  and  Boms  in  his 
^'haly  table,*'  are  shockinglj  circumstantial; — 
bat  the  element  of  imagination  creeps  in  amid 
all  the  disgusting  details,  and  the  light  that 
never  was  on  sea  or  shore  disdains  not  to  rest 
on  "eye  of  newt,"  **toe  of  frog,"  "baboon's 
blood,"  the  garter  that  strangled  the  babe,  the 
grey  hairs  sticking  to  the  haft  of  the  parricidal 
knife,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  fell  ingredients. — 
Crabbe,  on  the  other  hand,  would  hare  described 
the  fire  Une  eggs,  and  besides  the  materials  of 
the  nest,  and  the  kind  of  hedge  where  it  was 
boilt — ^like  a  bird-nesting  schoolboy  ;  but  he 
would  neyer  hare  given  the  "  gleam. ''  He  would, 
as  accurately  as  Hecate,  Canidia,  or  Cuttysark, 
hare  giTen  an  inyentory  of  the  ingredients  of 
the  heU-broth,  or  of  the  curiosities  on  the  haly 
table,  had  they  been  presented  to  his  eye  ;  but 
could  not  have  conceived  them,  nor  would  hare 
slipped  in,  that  one  flashing  word,  that  single 
cross  ray  of  imagination,  which  it  required  to 
eleyate  and  startle  them  into  high  ideal  life.  And 
yet  in  reading  his  pictures  of  poor-houses,  &c. 
we  are  compelled  to  say,  "  Well,  that  is  poetry 
after  all,  for  it  is  truth  ;  but  it  is  poetry  of  com- 
paratiyely  a  low  order — ^it  is  the  last  gasp  of  the 
poetic  spirit :  and,  moreover,  perfect  and  match- 
less as  it  is  in  its  kind,  it  is  not  worthy  of  the 
powers  of  its  author,  who  can,  and  has,  at  other 
times  risen  into  much  loftier  ground." 

YTe  may  illustrate  still  farther  what  we  mean 
by  comparing  the  different  ways  in  which  Crabbe 
and  Foster  (certainly  a  prose  poet)  deal  with  a 
library.  Crabbe  describes  minutely  and  success- 
fully the  outer  features  of  the  volumes,  their  co- 
lours, clasps,  the  stubborn  ridges  of  their  bind- 
ings, the  illustrations  which  adorn  them,  &o.  so 
well  that  yon  feel  yourself  among  them,  and  they 
become  sensible  to  touch  almost  as  to  sight.  But 
there  he  stops,  and  sadly  fails,  we  think,  in  bring- 
ing out  the  living  and  moral  interest  which 
gathers  around  a  multitude  of  books,  or  even 
aronnd  a  single  Tolume.  This  Foster  has  amply 
done.  The  speaking  silence  of  a  number  of  books, 
where,  though  it  were  the  wide  Bodleian  or  Va- 
tican, not  one  whisper  could  be  heard,  and  yet, 
where,  as  in  an  antichamber,  so  many  great  spi- 
rits are  waiting  to  deliyer  their  messages — their 
churchyard  stillness  continuing  eyen  when  their 
readers  are  moving  to  their  pages,  in  joy  or  agony, 
as  to  the  sound  of  martial  instruments-— their 
awaking,  as  firom  deep  slumber,  to  speak  with 
miraculous  organ,  like  the  shell  which  has  only 
to  be  lifted,  and  '*  pleased  it  remembers  its  august 
abodes,  and  murmurs  as  the  ocean  murmurs 
there"— their  power,  so  silent  and  sublime,  of 
drawing  tears,  kindling  blushes,  awakening 
laughter,  calming  or  quickening  the  motions  of 
the  life's  blood,  lulling  to  repose,  or  rousing  to 
restlessness,  often  giving  life  to  the  soul,  and 
Bometimes  giving  death  to  the  body — ^the  meaning 
which  radiates  from  tiieir  quiet  countenances — 
the  tale  of  shame  or  glory  which  their  title  pages 
teU — ^the  memories  suggested  by  the  character  of 
their   authors,   and  of  the   readers  who  have 


throughout  successive  centuries  perused  them— • 
the  thrilling  thoughts  excited  by  the  sight  of 
names  and  notes  inscribed  on  their  margins  or 
blank  pages  by  hands  long  since  mouldered  in 
the  dust,  or  by  those  dear  to  us  as  our  life's  blood, 
who  had  been  snatched  from  our  sides— the  as- 
pects of  gaiety  or  of  gloom  connected  with  the 
bindings  and  the  age  of  volumes — the  effects  of 
sunshine  playing  as  if  on  a  congregation  of  hap- 
py faces,  making  the  duskiest  shine,  and  the 
gloomiest  be  glad — or  of  shadow  suffusing  a  sombre 
air  over  all — ^the  joy  of  the  proprietor  of  a  largo 
library  who  feels  that  Nebuchadneziar  watching 
great  Babylon,  or  Xapoleon  reviewing  his  legions, 
will  not  stand  comparison  with  himself  seated 
amid  the  broad  maps,  and  rich  prints,  and  nume- 
rous volumes  which  his  wealth  has  enabled  him 
to  collect,  and  his  wisdom  entitled  him  to  enjoy— 
all  such  hieroglyphics  of  interest  and  meaning 
has  Foster  included  and  interpreted  in  one  gloomy 
but  noble  meditation,  and  his  introduction  to 
Doddridge  is  the  true  '*  Poem  on  the  Library.'* 

In  Crabbers  descriptions  the  great  want  is  of 
selection.  He  writes  inventories.  He  describes 
all  that  his  eye  sees  with  cold,  stem,  lingering 
accuracy — ^he  marks  down  all  the  items  of  wretch- 
edness, poverty,  and  vulgar  sin— counts  the  rags 
of  the  mendicant — and,  as  Hazlitt  has  it,  describes 
a  cottage  like  one  who  has  entered  it  to  distrain 
for  rent.  His  copies,  consequently,  would  be  as 
displeasing  as  their  originals,  were  it  not  that 
imagination  is  so  much  less  vivid  than  eyesight, 
that  we  can  endure  in  picture  what  we  cannot  in 
reality,  and  that  our  own  minds,  while  reading, 
can  cast  that  softening  and  ideal  veil  over  disgust- 
ing objects  which  the  poet  himself  has  not  sought, 
or  has  failed  to  do.  Just  as  in  viewing  even  the 
actual  scene,  wo  might  have  seen  it  through  the 
medium  of  imaginative  illusion,  so  the  same  me- 
dium will  more  probably  invest,  and  beautify  its 
transcript  in  the  pages  of  the  poet. 

As  a  moral  poet  and  sketcher  of  men,  Crabbe 
is  characterised  by  a  similar  choice  of  subject, 
and  the  same  stem  fidelity.  The  mingled  yarn 
of  man's  every-day  life — the  plain  homely  virtues, 
or  the  robust  and  burly  vices  of  Englishmen — ^the 
quiet  tears  which  fall  on  humble  beds — ^the  pas- 
sions which  flame  up  in  lowly  bosoms — ^the  amari 
aliqtjud — the  deep  and  permanent  bitterness  which 
lies  at  the  heart  of  the  down-trodden  English 
poor — the  comedies  and  tragedies  of  the  fireside 
— ^the  lovers'  quarrels— the  unhappy  marriages 
— the  vicissitudes  of  common  fortunes— the  early 
deaths— the  odd  characters — the  lingering  super- 
stitions— all  the  elements,  in  short,  which  make 
up  the  simple  annals  of  lowly  or  middling  society, 
are  the  materials  of  this  poet's  song.  Had  he 
been  a  Scottish  clergyman  we  should  have  said 
that  he  had  versified  his  Session-book  ;  and  cer- 
tainly many  curious  chapters  of  human  life  might 
be  derived  from  such  a  document,  and  much  light 
cast  upon  the  devious  windings  and  desperate 
wickedness  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  upon  that  in- 
extinguishable instinct  of  good  which  resides  in 
it.  Crabbe,  perhaps,  has  confined  himself  too 
exclusively  to  this  circle  of  common  things  which 
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he  found  lying  aronnd  him.  He  has  seldom  hurst 
its  confines,  and  touched  the  loftier  themes,  and 
snatched  the  higher  laurels  which  were  also  with- 
in his  reach.  He  has  contented  himself  with 
heing  a  Lillo  (with  occasional  touches  of  Shak- 
spere)  instead  of  something  far  greater.  He  has, 
however,  in  spite  of  this  self-injustice,  effected 
much.  He  has  proyed  that  a  poet,  who  looks  re- 
solutely around  him — ^who  stays  at  home — ^who 
draws  the  realities  which  are  near  him,  instead 
of  the  phantoms  that  are  afar — ^who  feels  and  re- 
cords the  passion  and  poetry  of  his  daily  life-^ 
may  found  a  firm  and  enduring  reputation.  With 
the  duhious  exception  of  Cowper,  no  one  has  made 
out  this  point  so  effectually  as  Orahhe. 

And  in  his  mode  of  treating  such  themes,  what 
strikes  us  first  is  his  perfect  coolness.  Few  poets 
have  reached  that  calm  of  his  which  reminds  us 
of  Nature's  own  great  quiet  eye,  looking  down 
upon  her  monstrous  hirths,  her  strange  anoma- 
lies, and  her  more  ungainly  forms.  Thus  Orahhe 
sees  the  loathsome,  and  does  not  loathe — handles 
the  horrihle,  and  shudders  not — feels  with  firm 
finger  the  palpitating  pulse  of  the  infanticide  or 
the  murderer — and  snuffs  a  certain  sweet  odour  in 
the  evil  savours  of  putrefying  misery  and  crime. 
This  delight,  however,  is  not  an  inhuman,  hut 
entirely  an  artistic  delight  —  perhaps,  indeed, 
springing  from  the  very  strength  and  width  of 
his  sympathies.  We  admire  as  well  as  wonder  at 
that  almost  asbestos  quality  of  his  mind,  through 
which  he  retains  his  composure  and  critical  cir- 
cumspection so  cool  amid  the  conflagrations  of 
passionate  subjects,  which  might  have  burned 
others  to  ashes.  Few,  indeed,  can  walk  through 
such  fiery  furnaces  unscathed.  But  Orahhe — 
what  an  admirable  physician  had  he  made  to  a 
Lunatic  Asylum  !  How  severely  would  he  have 
sifted  out  every  grain  of  poetry  from  those  tu- 
multuous exposures  of  the  human  mind !  What 
clean  breasts  had  he  forced  the  patients  to  make ! 
What  tales  had  he  wrung  out  from  them,  to  which 
Lewis'  tales  of  terror  were  feeble  and  trite !  How 
he  would  have  conmianded  them,  by  his  mild, 
steady,  and  piercing  eye!  And  yet  how  cahn 
would  his  brain  have  remained,  when  others,  even 
of  a  more  prosaic  mould,  were  reeling  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  surrounding  delirium !  It  were, 
indeed,  worth  while  inquiring  how  much  of  this 
coolness  resulted  from  Orabbe's  early  practice  as 
a  surgeon.  That  combination  of  warm  inward 
sympathy  and  outward  phlegm- — of  impulsive 
benevolence  and  mechanical  activity — of  heart 
all  fire  and  manner  all  ice — which  distinguishes 
his  poetry,  is  very  characteristic  of  the  medical 
profession. 

In  correspondence  with  this,  Orahhe  generally 
leans  to  the  darker  side  of  things.  This,  per- 
haps, accounts  for  his  favour  in  the  sight  of  Byron, 
who  saw  his  own  eagle-eyed  fury  at  man  corro- 
borated by  Orabbe's  stem  and  near-sighted  vision. 
And  it  was  accounted  for  partly  by  Orabbe's  early 
profession,  partly  by  his  early  circumstances,  and 
partly  by  the  clerical  office  he  assumed.  Nothing 
80  tends  to  sour  us  with  mankind  as  a  general 
refusal  on  their  part  to  give  us  bread,     How  can 


a  man  love  a  race  which  seems  combined  to  starve 
him  ?  This  misanthropical  influence  Orabbe  did 
not  entirely  escape.  As  a  medical  man,  too,  he 
had  come  in  contact  with  little  else  than  man's 
human  miseries  and  diseases ;  and  as  a  clergy- 
man, he  had  occasion  to  see  much  sin  and  sorrow  : 
and  these,  combining  with  the  melancholy  inci- 
dental to  the  poetic  temperament,  materially  dis- 
coloured his  view  of  life.  He  became  a  searcher 
of  dark — of  the  darkest  bosoms  ;  and  we  see  him 
sitting  in  the  gloom  of  the  hearts  of  thieves, 
murderers,  and  maniacs,  and  watching  the  re- 
morse, rancour,  fury,  dull  disgust,  ungratified  ap- 
petite, and  ferocious  or  stupified  despair,  which 
are  their  inmates.  And  even  when  he  pictures 
livelier  scenes  and  happier  characters,  there  steals 
over  them  a  shade  of  sadness,  reflected  from  his 
favourite  subjects,  as  a  dark,  sinister  countenance 
in  a  room  will  throw  a  gloom  over  many  happy 
and  beautiful  faces  beside  it. 

In  his  pictures  of  life,  we  find  an  nnfr^quent 
but  true  pathos.  This  is  not  often,  however,  of 
the  profoundest  or  most  heart-rending  kind.  The 
grief  he  paints  is  not  that  which  refuses  to  be 
comforted — ^whose  expressions,  like  Agamemnon's 
face,  must  be  veiled — which  dilates  almost  to 
despair,  and  complains  almost  to  blasphemy — and 
which,  when  it  looks  to  Heaven,  it  is 

<' With  that  fi-uitio  air 
Which  seems  to  ask  if  a  God  be  there." 

Orabbe's,  as  exhibited  in  **  Phoebe  Dawson,"  and 
other  of  his  tales,  is  gentle,  submissive  ;  and  its 
pathetic  effects  are  produced  by  the  simple  recital 
of  circumstances  which  might,  and  often  have  oc- 
curred. It  reminds  us  of  the  pathos  of  *'  RoBa- 
mond  Gray,"  that  beautiful  story  of  Lamb's,  of 
which  we  once,  we  regret  to  say,  presumptuously 
pronounced  an  unfavourable  opinion,  but  which 
has  since  commended  itself  to  our  heart  of  hearts, 
and  compelled  that  tribute  in  tears  which  we 
had  denied  it  in  words.  Hazlitt  is  totally  wrong 
when  he  says  that  Orabbe  carves  a  tear  to  the 
life  in  marble,  as  if  his  pathos  were  hard  and  cold. 
Be  it  the  statuary  of  woe— has  it,  consequently, 
no  truth  or  power  ?  Have  the  chiselled  tears  of 
the  Niobe  never  awakened  other  tears,  fresh  and 
burning,  from  their  fountain?  Horace's  vis  me 
fUrty  &c.,  is  not  always  a  true  principle.  As  the 
wit,  who  laughs  not  himself,  often  excites  most 
laughter  in  others,  so  the  calm  recital  of  an  af- 
fecting narrative  acts  as  the  meek  rod  of  Moses 
applied  to  the  rock,  and  is  answered  in  gushing 
torrents.  You  close  Orabbe's  tale  of  grief,  al- 
most ashamed  that  you  have  left  so  quiet  a  thing 
pointed  and  starred  with  tears.  His  pages,  whilo 
sometimes  wet  with  pathos,  are  never  moist  with 
humour.  His  satire  is  often  pointed  with  wit, 
and  sometimes  irritates  into  invective  ;  but  of 
that  glad,  genial,  and  bright-eyed  thing  we  call 
humour  (how  well  namtd^  in  its  oUy  softness  and 
gentle  glitter ! )  he  has  little  or  none.  Oompare,  in 
order  to  see  this,  his  "  Borough"  with  the  "Annals 
of  the  Parish."  How  dry,  though  powerful,  the 
one  ;  how  sappy  the  other !  How  profound  the 
one  ;  how  pawky  the  other !  Orabbe  goes  through 
his  Borough,  like  a  scavenger  with  a  rough,  stark. 
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md  stiff  beaom,  sweeping  up  all  the  filth  :  Gait, 

like  a  knowing  watchman  of  the  old  school — a 

caniMf  Charlie — keeping  a  sharp  look>ont,  hut  not 

&TerBe  to  a  slj  joke,  and  haying  an  eye  to  the 

humours  as  well  as  misdemeanours  of  the  streets. 

Eren  his  wit  is  not  of  the  finest  grain.   It  deals  too 

mach  in  yerhal  quihhles,  puns,  and  antitheses  with 

their  points  broken  off.     His  puns  are  neither 

good  nor  bad  -—  the  most  fatal  and  anti-ideal 

description  of  a  pun  that  can  he  giren.      His 

quibbles  are  good  enough  to  haye  excited  the 

laugh  of  his  curate,  or  gardener  ;  but  he  forgets 

that  the  public  is  not  so  indulgent.     And  though 

often  treading  in  Pope's  track,  he  wants  entirely 

those  tonches  of  satire,  at  once  the  lightest  and 

the  most  withering,  as  if  dropped  from  the  fingers 

of  a  malignant  fairy — ^those   faint  whispers  of 

poetic  perdition — ^those  drops    of   concentrated 

bitterness — those  fatal  bodkin-stabs — and  those 

inyectiTes,  glittering  all  oyer  with  the  polish  of 

profound  malignity — ^which  are  Pope's  glory  as  a 

writer,  and  his  shame  as  a  man. 

We  haye  repeatedly  expressed  our  opinion,  that 

in  Crabbe  there  lay  a  higher  power  than  he  eyer 

exerted.     We  find  eyidence  of  this  in  his  *'  Hall 

of  Justice"  and  his  "Eustace  Grey."     In  these 

he  is  &irly  in  earnest.     No  longer  dozing  by  his 

parlour  fire  oyer  the  **  Newspaper,"  or  napping  in 

a  comer  of  his  *'  Library,"  or  peeping  in  through 

the  windows  of  the  "  Workhouse,''  or  recording 

the  select  scandal  of  the  "  Borough" — he  is  away 

out  into  the  wide  and  open  fields  of  highest  pas- 

»on  and  imagination.     What  a  tale  that  **  Hall 

of  Justice"  hears — ^to  be  paralleled  only  in  the 

'*  Thousand  and   One   Nights    of  the  Halls  of 

Eblis!" — a  tale  of  misery,  rape,  murder,  and  furi- 

oas  despair;  told,  too,  in  language  of  such  lurid  fire 

as  has  been  seen  to  shine  o'er  the  grayes  of  the 

dead!    But,  in  "  Eustace  Grey,"  our  author's  ge- 

nios  reaches  its  climax.     Neyer  was  madness — 

in  its  misery — ^its  remorse— the  dark  companions, 

"  the  ill-fayoured  ones,"  who  cling  to  it  in  its  wild 

way  and  will  not  let  it  go,  although  it  curse  them 

widi  the  eloquence  of  Hell — ^the  yisions  it  sees — 

the  scenery  it  creates  and  carries  about  with  it  in 

dreadful  keeping^and  the  language  it  uses,  high 

aspiring  but  broken,  as  the  wing  of  a  struck  eagle 

— 80  strongly  and  meltingly  revealed.     And,  yet, 

around  the  dismal  tale  there  hangs  the  breath  of 

beauty,  and,  like  poor  Lear,  Sir  Eustace  goes 

about  crowned  with  flowers — ^the  flowers  of  earthly 

poetry — and  of  a  hope  which  is  not  of  the  earth. 

And,  at  the  close,  we  feel  to  the  author  all  that 

strange  gratitude  which  our  souls  are  constituted 

to  entertain  to  those  who  haye  most  powerfully 

wnmg  and  tortured  them. 

Would  that  Crabbe  had  given  us  a  century  of 
such  things.  We  would  have  preferred  to  the 
*'  Tales  of  the  Hall,"  «  Tales  of  Greyling  Hall," 
or  more  tidings  firom  the  "  Hall  of  Justice." 
It  had  been  a  darker  Decameron  and  brought 
out  more  effectually — ^what  the  **  Village  Poor- 
house,"  and  the  sketches  of  Elliott  have  since 
done— the  passions,  miseries,  crushed  aspirations, 
and  latent  poetry,  which  dwell  in  the  hearts  of  the 
pJundiered  poor  j   fta^  weU  as  the  wretchedness 


which,  more  punctually  than  their  veriest  menial, 
waits  often  behind  the  chairs,  and  hands  the  golden 
dishes  of  the  great. 

We  have  not  space  nor  time  to  dilate  on  his 
other  works  individually.     We  prefer,  in  glanc- 
ing back  upon  them  as  a  whole,  trying  to  answer 
the  following  questions  :  1st,  What  was  Crabbe's 
object  as  a  moral  poet  ?     2dly,  How  far  is  he  ori- 
ginal as  an  artist?    3dly,  What  is  his  relative  po- 
sition to  his  great  contemporaries  ?    And,  4thly, 
what  is  likely  to  be  his  fate  with  posterity  ? 
1st,  His  object. — The  great  distinction  between 
man  and  man,  and  author  and  author,  is  pur- 
pose.    It  is  the  edge  and  point  of  character  ;  it 
is  the  stamp  and  the  superscription  of  genius ; 
it  is  the  direction  on  the  letter  of  talent.     Cha- 
racter without  it  is  blunt  and  torpid.     Talent 
without  it  is  a  letter,  which,  undirected,  goes  no 
whither.     Genius  without  it  is  bullion,  sluggish, 
splendid,   uncirculating.     Purpose  yearns  after 
and  secures  artistic  culture.     It  gathers,  as  by  a 
strong  suction,  all  things  which  it  needs  into  it- 
self.    It  often  invests  art  with  a  moral  and  re- 
ligious aspect.      This    was   strongly  impressed 
upon  us  when  lately  seeing  Macaulay  and  Wilson 
on  one  platform.     How  great  the  difference  in 
point  of  native  powers !     How  greater,  alas !  in 
point  of  purpose  and  cultivation  !     There  is  in 
Wilson's  great,  shaggy  soul  and  body,  what  might 
make  many  Macaulays.     But  it  has  never  been 
fully  evolved.     He  has  not  done  with  his  might 
what  his  hand  found  to  do.     He  has  been  little 
else  than  a  vast,  lazy  earth-god,  pelting  nuts  in 
the  summer  woods,  or  gathering  pebbles  on  the 
margins  of  the  summer  waters  ;  or,  rather,  he 
rises  up  before  his  worshippers  glorious  and  idle 
as  Nebuchadnezzar's  golden  image.     But,  since 
Shakspere,  no  clearer,  larger,  sunnier  soul  has 
existed  among  men.     And  yet  Macaulay,  though 
manifestly  belonging  to  an  inferior  race,  mount- 
ed on  this  pedestal  of  purpose,  stands  higher 
than  he.      Crabbe's  artistic  object  is  tolerably 
clear,   and   has   been    already   indicated.      His 
moral  purpose  is  not  quite  so  apparent.     Is  it 
to  satirise,  or  is  it  to  reform  vice  ?    Is  it  pity, 
or  is  it  contempt,  that  actuates  his  song  ?    What 
are  his  plans  for  elevating  the  lower  classes  in 
the  scale  of  society  ?    Has  he  any,  or  does  he 
believe    in   the  possibility  of  their    permanent 
elevation  ?      Such    questions   are    more   easily 
asked  than  answered.     We  must  say  that  we 
have  failed  to  find  in  him  any  one  overmas- 
tering,  and  earnest  object,   subjugating  every- 
thing to  itself,  and  producing  that  unity  in  all 
his  works  which  the  trunk  of  a  tree  gives  to 
its  smallest,  its  remotest,   to  even  its  withered 
leaves.      And  yet,  without  apparent  intention, 
Crabbe  has  done  good  moral  service.     He  has 
shed  much  light  upon  the  condition  of  the  poor. 
Ho  has  spoken  in  the  name  and  stead  of  the  poor 
dumb  mouths  that  could  not  tell  their  own  sor- 
rows or  sufferings  to  the  world.     He  has  opened 
the  "  mine,"  which  Ebenezer  Elliott  and  others, 
going  to  work  with  a  firmer  and  more  resolute 
purpose,  have  dug  to  its  depths. 

2dly,  Hisorigiuality.^Xhiahas  boett  quQstionod 
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by  some  critics.  He  has  be«n  called  a  yersion, 
in  coarser  paper  and  print,  of  Goldsmith,  Pope, 
and  Cowper.  His  pathos  comes  from  Goldsmith 
^his  wit  and  satire  from  Pope — and  his  minute 
and  literal  description  from  Cowper.  If  this 
were  true,  it  were  as  complimentary  to  him  as 
his  warmest  admirer  could  wish.  To  combine 
the  characteristic  excellences  of  three  true  poets 
is  no  easy  matter.  But  Grabbe  has  not  com- 
bined them.  His  pathos  wants  altogether  the 
naivety  of  sentiment,  and  curiosa  felicitas  of  ex- 
pression which  distinjy^nish  Goldsmith's  "Deserted 
Village."  He  has  something  of  Pope's  terseness, 
but  little  of  his  subtlety,  finish,  or  brilliant 
malice.  And  the  motion  of  Cowpcr's  mind  and 
style  in  description  differs  as  much  from  Crabbe's 
as  the  playful  leaps  and  gambols  of  a  kitten  from 
the  measured,  downright,  and  indomitable  pace 
of  a  honnd — ^the  one  is  the  easiest,  the  other 
the  severest,  of  describers.  Resemblances,  in- 
deed, of  a  minor  kind  are  to  be  found  ;  but,  still, 
Crabbe  is  as  distinct  from  Goldsmith,  Cowper, 
and  Pope,  as  Byron  from  Scott,  Wordsworth, 
and  Coleridge. 

Originality  consists  of  two  kinds — one,  the 
power  of  inventing  new  materials  ;  and  the 
other,  of  dealing  with  old  materials  in  a  new 
way.  "We  do  not  decide  whether  the  first  of 
these  implies  an  act  of  absolute  creation  ;  it  im- 
plies all  we  can  conceive  in  an  act  of  creative 
power,  from  elements  bearing  to  the  result  the 
relation  which  the  Alphabet  does  to  the  '^  Iliad" 
— ^genius  brings  forth  its  bright  progeny,  and  we 
fbel  it  to  be  new.  In  this  case,  you  can  no  more 
anticipate  the  effect  from  the  elements  than  you 
can,  from  the  knowledge  of  the  letters,  antici- 
pate the  words  which  are  to  be  compounded  out 
of  them.  In  the  other  kind  of  originality,  the 
materials  bear  a  larger  proportion  to  the  result 
— ^they  form  an  appreciable  quantity  in  our  cal- 
culations of  what  it  is  to  be.  They  are  found 
for  the  poet,  and  all  he  has  to  do  is,  with  skill 
and  energy,  to  construct  them.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, Shakspere's  "  Tempest/*  and  Coleridge's 
"  Anciente  Marinere" — of  what  more  creative  act 
can  we  conceive  than  is  exemplified  in  these  ? 
Of  course,  we  have  all  had  beforehand  ideas  similar 
to  a  storm,  a  desert  island,  a  witch,  a  magician,  a 
mariner,  a  hermit,  a  wedding-guest ;  but  these 
are  only  the  Alphabet  to  the  spirits  of  Shak- 
spere  and  Coleridge.  As  the  sun,  from  the  in- 
Tisible  air,  draws  up  in  an  instant  all  pomps  of 
cloudy  fbrms — paradises  brighter  than  Eden  mir- 
rored in  waters,  which  blush  and  tremble  as  their 
reflexion  falls  wooingly  upon  them — ^mountains, 
which  seem  to  bury  their  snowy  or  rosy  sum- 
mits in  the  very  heaven  of  heavens — throne- 
shaped  splendours,  worthy  of  angels  to  sit  on 
them,  flushing  and  fading  in  the  west — seas  of 
serial  blood  and  fire — ^momentary  cloud-crowns 
and  golden  avenues,  stretching  away  into  the 
aznre  infinite  beyond  them  ; — so,  from  such  stuff 
as  dreams  are  made  of,  from  the  mere  empty  air, 
do  these  wondrous  magicians  build  up  their  new 
worlds,  where  the  laws  of  nature  are  repealed— 
where  all  thiogq  aro  changed  vithoat  any  being 


confused — ^where  sound  becomes  dumb  and  si- 
lence eloquent — ^where  the  earth  is  empty,  and 
the  sky  is  peopled — ^where  material  beings  are 
invisible,  and  where  spiritual  beings  become  gross 
and  palpable  to  sense — where  the  skies  are 
opening  to  .show  riches — ^where  the  isle  is  full  of 
noises — ^where  beings  proper  to  this  sphere  of 
dream  are  met  so  often  that  you  cease  to  fear 
them,  however  odd  or  monstrous — ^where  magic 
has  power  to  shut  now  the  eyes  of  kings  and  now 
the  great  bright  eye  of  ocean — ^where,  at  the  bid- 
ding of  the  poet,  new,  complete,  beautiful  mytho- 
logies, down  at  one  time  sweep  across  the  sea,  and 
anon  dance  from  the  purple  and  mystic  sky — ^where 
all  things  have  a  charmed  life,  the  listening 
ground,  the  populous  air,  the  still  or  the  vexed  sea, 
the  human  or  the  imaginary  beings-— and  where, 
as  in  deep  dreams,  the  most  marvellous  incidents 
are  most  easily  credited,  slide  on  most  softly,  and 
seem  most  native  to  the  place,  the  circumstances, 
and  the  time.  "  This  is  creation,"  we  exclaim  : 
nor  did  Ferdinand  seem  to  Miranda  a  fresher 
and  braver  creature  than  does  to  ns  each  strange 
settler,  whom  genius  has  planted  upon  its  own 
favourite  isle.  Critics  may,  indeed,  take  these 
imaginary  beings — such  as  Caliban  and  Ariel — 
and  analyse  them  into  their  constituent  parts ;  but 
there  will  be  some  one  element  which  escapes 
them — ^laughing,  as  it  leaps  away,  at  their^baffled 
sagacity,  and  proclaiming  the  original  power  of 
its  Creator :  as  in  the  chymical  analysis  of  an 
Aerolite^  amid  the  mere  earthy  constituents,  there 
will  still  be  something  which  declares  its  un- 
earthly origin.  Take  Creation  as  meaning,  not 
so  much  Deity  bringing  something  out  of  nothing, 
as  fillin{r  the  void  with  his  Spirit f  and  genius  will 
seem  a  lower  form  of  the  same  power. 

The  other  kind  of  originality  is,  we  think,  that 
of  Crabbe.  It  is  magic  at  second-hand.  He 
takes,  not  makes,  his  materials.  He  finds  a  good 
foundation — ^wood  and  stone*  in  plenty — and  ho 
begins  laboriously,  successfully,  and  after  a  plan 
of  his  own,  to  build.  If  in  any  of  his  works  he  ap- 
proaches to  the  higher  property,  it  is  in  '*  Eastacc 
Grey,"  who  moves  here  and  there,  on  his  wild 
wanderings,  as  if  to  the  rubbing  of  Aladdin  *s  lamp. 

This  prepares  us  for  coming  to  the  third  ques- 
tion, what  is  Crabbe's  relative  position  to  his 
great  contemporary  poets  ?  We  are  compelled  to 
put  him  in  the  second  class.  He  is  not  a  philo- 
sophic poet,  like  Wordsworth.  He  is  not,  like 
Shelley,  a  Vates,  moving  upon  the  uncertain 
but  perpetual  and  furious  wind  of  his  inspi- 
rations. He  is  not,  like  Byron,  a  demoniac  ex- 
ceeding fierce,  and  dwelling  among  the  tombs. 
He,  is  not,  like  Keats,  a  sweet  and  melancholy 
voice,  a  tune  bodiless,  bloodless — dying  away 
upon  the  waste  air,  but  for  ever  to  be  re- 
membered as  men  remember  a  melody  they  have 
heard  in  youth.  He  is  not,  like  Coleridge,  all 
these  almost  by  turns,  and,  besides,  a  Psalmist, 
singing  at  times  strains  so  sublime  and  holy,  that 
they  might  seem  snatches  of  the  song  of  Eden's 
cherubim,  or  caught  in  trance  firom  the  song  of 
Moses  and  the  Lamb.  To  this  mystic  brother- 
hood Crabbe  must  not  bo  added*    He  ranka  with 
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a  lower  but  itill  lofty  band— with  Scott,  (as  a 
poet)  and  Moore,  and  Hunt,  and  Campbell,  and 
Rogers,  and  Bowles,  and  James  Montgomery, 
and  Sonthey ;  and  sorely  they  nor  he  need  be 
ashamed  of  eaoh  other,  as  they  shine  in  one  soft 
and  peaeeftil  cluster. 

We  are  often  tempted  to  pity  poor  posterity  on 
this  score.  How  is  it  to  manage  with  the  im- 
mense number  of  excellent  works  which  this  age 
has  boqnofttbed,  •nd  is  bequeathing  it  ?  How  is 
it  to  economise  its  time  so  as  to  read  a  tithe  of 
them  ?  And  should  it  in  mere  self-defence  pro- 
ceed to  decimate,  with  what  principle  shall  the  pro- 
cess be  carried  on«  and  who  shall  be  appointed  to 
preside  oyer  it  ?  Critics  of  the  twenty-second  cen- 
tury, be  merciM  as  well  as  just.  Pity  the  disjecta 
membra  of  those  we  thought  mighty  poets.  Re- 
spect and  fulfil  our  prophecies  of  immortality.  If 
ye  must  carp  and  cayil,  do  not,  at  least,  in  mercy, 
abridge.  Spare  us  the  prospect  of  this  last  in- 
sult, an  abridged  copy  of  the  "  Pleasures  of  Hope," 
or  *'  Don  Juan,"  a  new  abridgement.  If  ye  must 
operate  in  this  way,  be  it  on  "Madoc  Thehama,"  or 
the  "  Course  of  Time."  Gbnerously  leave  room  for 
"  O'Connor's  Child"  in  thepoet'scomer  of  a  jour- 
nal, or  for  "  Eustace  Grey"  in  the  space  of  a  crown 
piece.  Surely,  living  in  the  Millenium,  and  rest- 
ing under  your  vines  and  fig-trees,  you  will  have 
more  time  to  read  than  we,  in  this  bustling  age, 
who  move,  live,  eat,  drink,  aleepy  and  die,  at  rail- 
way speed.  If  not,  we  fear  the  ease  of  many  of 
our  poets  is  hopeless,  and  that  others,  besides 
Satan  Montgomery  and  the  author  of  ^'  Silent 
Love,'*  vronld  be  wise  to  enjoy  their  present  lau- 
rels, for  verily  there  are  none  else  for  them. 

Seriously,  we  hope  that  much  of  Crabbe's 
writing  will  every  year  beoome  less  and  less  read- 
able, and  less  and  less  easily  nndarstood ;  till,  in 
the  milder  day,  men  shall  have  dii&enlty  in  be- 
liering  that  sneh  pbysioal,  mental,  and  moral 
degradation,  as  he  describes,  ever  existed  in  Bri- 
tain ;  and  till,  in  future  Encyclopssdias,  his  name 
be  found  reeorded  af  a  powerful  bat  barbarous 
writsr,  writing  in  a  barbarous  age.  The  like 
may  be  the  case  with  many,  who  have  busied 
tlisouelves  more  in  recalling  the  past  or  pictur- 
ing the  present,  than  in  anticipating  the  future. 
But  there  are,  or  have  been  among  us,  a  few  who 
hare  plunged  beyond  their  own  period,  nay,  be- 
yond "  all  ages  "—who  have  seen  and  shown  us 
the  ooming  ^ras : 


*'  As  in  a  cradled  Heroales  you  trace 
The  lines  of  empire  in  his  infant  face," 


And  their  voice  must  go  down,  in  tones  becoming 
more  authoritative  as  they  last,  and  in  volume 
becoming  vaster  as  it  rolls,  like  mighty  thunder- 
ings  and  many  waters,  through  the  minster  of 
all  future  time ;  in  lower  key,  concerting  with 
those  now  awful  voices  from  within  the  veil, 
which  have  already  shaken  earth,  and  which 
uttered  ^'  once  more,"  shall  shake  not  earth  only, 
but  also  heaven.  High  destiny !  but  not  his  whose 
portrait  we  have  now  drawn. 

We  have  tried  to  draw  his  mental,  but  not  his 
physical  likeness.  And  yet  it  has  all  along  been 
blended  with  our  thoughts,  like  the  figuro  of  one 
known  from  childhood,  like  the  figure  of  our  own 
beloved  and  long-lost  father.  "We  see  the  ve- 
nerable old  man,  newly  returned  from  a  botanical 
excursion,  laden  with  flowers  and  weeds  (for  no 
one  knew  better  than  ho  that  every  weed  is  a 
flower — it  is  the  secret  of  his  poetry),  with  his 
high  narrow  forehead,  his  grey  locks,  his  glancing 
shoe-buckles,  his  clean  dress  somewhat  ruffled  in 
the  woods,  his  mild  countenance,  his  simple  ab- 
stracted air.  We,  too,  become  abstracted  as  we 
gaze,  following  in  thought  the  outline  of  his  his- 
tory— ^his  early  struggles — ^his  love — his  adven- 
tures in  London — ^his  journal,  where,  on  the  brink 
of  starvation,  he  wrote  the  affecting  words  ''  O 
ScUly  for  you^* — ^his  rescue  by  Bnrko^-his  taking 
orders — ^his  return  to  his  native  plaoe-*his  mount- 
ing the  pulpit  stairs,  not  caring  what  his  old 
enemies  thought  of  him  or  his  sermon — ^his  mar- 
riage— ^the  entry,  more  melancholy  by  far  thaa 
the  other,  made  years  after  in  reference  to  it, 
**  yet  happiness  was  denied  "^-the  publication  of 
his  difibrent  works— the  various  charges  he  occu- 
pied—his child-like  surprise  at  getting  so  much 
money  for  the  *'  Tales  of  the  Hall" — his  visit  to 
Scotland — ^his  mistaking  the  Highland  chiefs  for 
foreigners,  and  bespeaking  them  in  bad  French — 
his  figure  as  he  went,  dogged  by  the  caddie  through 
the  lanes  of  the  auld  town  of  Edinburgh,  which 
he  preferred  infinitely  to  the  new— the  "aul' 
fule  "  he  made  of  himself  in  pursuit  of  a  second 
wife,  &c.,  &c. ;  so  absent  do  we  become  in  think- 
ing over  all  this,  that  it  disturbs  his  abstraction  ; 
he  starts,  stares,  asks  us  in  to  his  parsonage,  and 
we  are  about  to  accept  the  ofier,  when  we  awake, 
and,  lo!  it  is  a  dream. 


THE  STORT  OF  LUKE  WILLINGHAM: 

▲  "civil"  PABSAQB  Df  THE  CIVIL  WA»S, 


BY  HAKNAH 

KoTwintsTAimiiro  all  that  may  be  nid  in  fiMrooref  our 
pnteot  iieek«cr-iiotiiiag  mode  of  travelling,  it  is  very 
qoMlioDable  whether,  en  the  whole,  tbs  sober,  steady, 
jog-trot  way  of  ear  fersfirtbers  was  not,  alter  all,  more 
pleaaat ;  whether  eaged  «p  in  "  the  Wonder,  a  new 
Madi,  canying  four  inside,"  one  himdred  years  ago,  or 
pPDoeeding  quietly  along,  riding-ooatod  and  saddle^bagged, 
en  a  "gimd  paring  nag,"  two  haadred  years  ago,  there 
was  net  suMh  j^MfmUe  «i«iteflMnt|  aid  probably  more 


LAWKANCE. 

Pleasant  was  it-moie  especially  to  the  equastrian^- 
to  trot  along  the  high  road  at  the  sober  rate  of  seven  or 
eight  miles  an  hour.  ''Snail's  pace !"  cries  the  indig- 
nant reader  who  has  just  arrived  in  London  firom  Man- 
chester, and,  after  dinner,  intends  settmg  out  to  join  an 
evening  party  at  Bath.  Yes,  good  reader,  pleasant,  I 
say,  to  mark  each  object  on  the  high  road,  and  each 
beautiful  prospect  as  It  gradually  opened  on  the  view ;  and 
pleasant  was  it  to  stop  at  each  roadside  village,  and  hear 
the  news  tbi^  had  just  fet  the  little  wammtj  all  taljiing 
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togefher ;  and  pleaunt  wis  it  to  hftre  time  to  contem- 
plate tbe  old  maoor-houses,  the  yet  older  chorelies,  and 
hxre  time  to  hear  tiie  stories  of  the  ghosts  that  haunted 
the  one,  or  the  saints  who  were  heliered  to  watch  over  the 
other ; — above  all,  right  pleasant  often  were  the  compa- 
nions who  shared  the  toils  of  the  way,  and  many  an  im- 
portant friendship  was,  in  fbrmer  times,  tlie  result  of  an 
accidental  rencontre  on  the  same  road. 

This  is,  certamly,  the  bright  side  of  the  Tiew,  and  we 
think  the  bright  predominated ;  but,  as 

"  Eveiy  white  must  have  its  blacke. 
And  ereiy  >weto  its  soore," 

to,  what  with  bad  roads,  or  lame  horses,  or  wrong  dh«c- 
tions,  the  poor  trayeller  sometimes  came,  in  the  midst  of 
his  journey  to  a  stand-still ;  while,  as  to  companions,  he 
■ometimes  met  with  '*  clerks  of  St.  Nicholas,*'  histead  of 
honest  men  and  good  Christians,  who  gave  him,  at  least, 
some  eauae  fbr  thankfulness,  inasmuch  as  they  had  spared 
his  life,  although  they  had  relieved  him  of  his  money. 

It  was  the  &te  of  the  hero  of  our  story  to  prove  both 
the  sweets  and  the  sours  of  the  mode  of  travellmg  first ; 
nad  as  wvrthy  Mr.  Fleming,  whose  &ther  knew  him  well, 
Mt  down  the  whole  account  in  his  commonplace  book, 
wmuag  divm  anecdotes  related  "by  a  most  credible 
gentlewonkan,"  and  reminiscences  of  the  days  of  the  Par- 
Hunait,  **  told  me  by  mine  highly  honoured  &ther,"  or 
by  ^<  woiihy  Master  Asfaford,  who  dyed  in  1696-7,  aged 
i>axwsM,*'  we  will  take  the  liberty  of  copying  it->in  our 
own  words,  however,  as  the  good  old  gentleman  oocaaion- 
ally  is  rather  prosy— for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 

Pkpnntiyy  on  his  good  roan  steed,  although  alone,  and 
the  SUB  wi»  seltfaig,  trotted  young  Luke  WilUngham 
ilanga<byi»4iNidthat  led  to  Newport  Pagnel.  He  was 
.wnapped*  In^^  a  large  iMveUlng  oloak,  fiwtened  round  the 
wmab  by  »  bMidlsatiiem  band,  m  whioh  were  two  pistols ; 
and  the  reason  that  these  were  so  oonspionous  nrigfat  pro- 
bably faavB'been  Ibond  in  the  contents  of  the  small  leathern 
man  which  was  earsAiUy  stripped  befiiM  him  on  the 
saddle.  He  wtts  afine  open-eoontenanosd  young  man,  and 
a*  onwatrl  he  went,  he  beguiled  the  way  by  shiglng,  not 
one  of  the  scof9ng  cavalier  baUads — ^for  Luke  Willing- 
ham's  eap  was  decked  with  a  large  bow  of  dark  blue 
ribbon,  the  badge  of  the  Parliament-4iut  a  sober  riiyme, 
that  prophesied  the  success  of  the  good  oanse,  and  eulo- 
gised the  stedfiist  bravery  of  the  Partlament  soldiers ;  and, 
intent  on  his  song,  two  horsemen  approached  almost  be- 
side him,  ere  he  was  aware  of  their  coming.  The  one 
was  a  yotmg  geotleman,  at  least  so  the  fineness  of  his 
doak  and  the  rich  laoe  of  his  band  seemed  to  prove  ;  the 
other,  who  followed  closely,  seemed  the  servant  with  his 
master's  mail  and  doak-bag. 

The  gentleman  bowed  oonrteously  to  Luke.  ' '  We  seem 
quite  alone  here,"  said  he,  in  a  pleasant  voice  ;  "  but  I 
trust  the  road  is  sale." 

"  More  safe  than  two  months  ago,'*  replied  Luke  Wil- 
Ungham, langfamg,  "  thanks  to  Colonel  CromweU  and  his 
galhint  Ironsides.  In  truth,  worthy  Sir,  when  I  last 
oame  this  road,  I  was  fain  to  wait  for  Comet  Wlnslow 
and  his  oompany,  for  fear  of  Sir  Charles  Lucas  and  his 
crew." 

"TheM's  little  fear  of  them  now,  truly,"  said  the 
geademan ;  "  bat  still,  I  trust  we  shall  get  to  Newport 
befiiK  nigbt&ll.  I  should  be  loAth  to  meet  any  to  say 
,*itind  and  deliTor/  seeing  that  my  Mrvaat  hath  some 


valuables  there,"  and  he  pouited  with  his  riding  whip  to- 
wards the  mail. 

**  And  little  should  I  like  to  meet  them,"  answered 
Luke  WHlingham,  smilmg ;  <'but  a  good  half  honr'a  ride 
win  brmg  us  Into  Newport^  and  metMnks  there  is  no 
cause  fbr  fear." 

"Tou  are  bound  to  London,  I  suppose,"  said  the 
gentleman,  oarslessly. 

"  Tes,  good  Sur,  and  I  would  I  might  reach  there  to* 
night ;  but  Heaven  fcribnd  that  I  shoidd  not  veaeh  the 
Silver  XJnioom  by  to-motrow  at  noon." 

'*  Ton  are  the  young  man,  then,  that  eame  down  to 
Northampton,  in  company  with  worlby  Master  Armirted, 
the  draper,  three  days  ago,  are  you  not !"  said  the  gentle- 
man. 

"  The  same,  good  Sir,"  replied  Luke,  ''tod  I  ought 
to  have  returned  with  him,  only  he  is  a  day  beyond  his 
time." 

''And  yet,  would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have 
waited  for  him  ?  There  is  he,  and  his  man  Bali^i,  and 
his  'prentice  Gilbert,  and  you  ard  quite  alone,  and  with 
this;"  and  the  gentleman  carelessly  touched  the  mail 
that  was  strapped  on  Luke's  saddle. 

"  Why,  truly,  good  Sur,"  said  he,  **  it  is  periiaps  fcol- 
hardy,  but  what  could  I  do  ?  I  have  solemnly  promised 
Master  Forster— and  he  hath  been  a  good  master  to  me 
— to  be  home  by  to-moirow  noon,  and  never  while  be 
liveth,  by  God's  grape,  will  Luke  WHlingham  break  his 
word." 

''Wen  said,  my  gallant  London  'prentice,"  said  the 
gentleman,  smiling ;  *'  and  do  you  serve  good  Master 
ForsterofLudgate,  over  against  Martin  Church?  Though 
I  know  him  not,  I  well  know  his  workmanship,  fw  he 
made  Sir  William  Houghton's  tall  standing  eup  and  cover 
-^a  beautlfiil  cup." 

Luke  WilUngham's  eyes  spaikled  at  the  praises  be- 
stowed on  the  master  who  had  been  as  a  fiUher  to  hfaii. 
"  To  say  well,  Shf ;  fer  few,  I  trow,  can  equal  my  good 
master  in  working  both  gdld  and  silver.  I  would  ye  had 
seen  the  gold  pouneet-box  I  iwk,  to  Sir  Wiflhun  Hough- 
ton." 

"  Ay,  old  Su*  William  spareth  no  cost  hi  sueh  thinge," 
said  the  gentleman,  laughing.  "Well,  what  say  ye  to 
his  gold  Cham,  that  preebus  relio  always  worn,  on  Ssm- 
days  and  high  days,  over  his  cut  velvet  gown  f  Soolhly, 
had  Sbr  Charles  Lucas's  troops  reaehed  Houghton  Plea- 
saunce,  as  they  intended,  that  chain,  FU  wanant  me,  had 
been  carried  to  Oxford." 

"  And  it  wouM  have  broken  the  poor  old  gentlemmi's 
heart,"  replied  Luke  WHlingham.  *  **  It  H,  indeed,  a 
beantifiil  chun,  though  vety  andent,  and  I  marvel  net  he 
sets  such  store  by  it." 

« 'Twas  said  it  had  been  broken,  and  'twas  thought  a 
bad  omen ;  but  we  won  the  day  out  yonder,  so  It  boded 
no  ill  to  the  good  oanse." 

"  0,  no,  and  it  will  soon  be  mended  and  re-burnished; 
fat  Sir  William  most  have  it  back  against  his  dailjghter's 
wedding.    Heaven  grant  I  reach  London  safely." 

"  Tea !  my  'prentice  bold ;  what,  Is  Sir  WilUam's  pie- 
cioBs  chain  tiiere  f '  said  the  gentleman,  again  touching 
the  mail  with  his  riding  wh^>. 

Poor  Luke  hesitated,  and  looked  anxiously  at  bos  ^es- 
tioner.  He  had  been  so  completely  thrown  off  his  guard  by 
the  familiar  courtei^  of  bis  companion,  that  ere  he  was 
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awaie  he  had  adawwledgttd  what  had  heeii  urged  upon 
him  as  of  the  ntmoet  importance  to  oonoeal. 

**  Why,  my  gaUaai  'preBtioe,  dost  think  I  am  a  knight 
of  the  vowl,  or  what  is  doohUess  worse,  some  of  Sir 
Charles  Loeas's  troopers,  who,  in  spite  of  the  round-heads, 
are  prowUng  about  for  plunder  V*  said  the  gentleman  in 
hb  bfaoidest  tone. 

'*  Surdy  not,  good  Sur,  sorely  not ;"  cried  Luke  Wil- 
liDgham* 

A  hMid  hnigh  bmt  from  the  servant,  who,  coming  close 
behhid,  tightly  seized  the  poor  young  man's  arms,  while 
the  gmittoman  deliberately  proceeded  to  unftsten  the 
maflL  "Sir  William  wiU  find  the  omen  true,  dearly 
beloved,"  said  he.  "Ton  knew  it  is  nothing  new  for 
tUe  saints  to  fall  into  tribulation,  or  to  meet  with  wolves  in 
sheep's  dothing," 

"Wolves  in  sheep'a  ebthing,  indeed!"  cried  Luke 
Villfngham,  with  a  violent  effort  disengaging  one  of  his 
ams,  and  seiaiog  the  pistol  at  hie  belt,  but  the  pretended 
gentlemap  wae  armed  as  well  as  he. 

'*Peaoe»  dearly  beloved,"  said  he,  k>ud]y  laughing, 
"  and  talaa  juj^jHy  the  ^oiling  of  your  goods,  as  pre- 
oioos  hlaater  Case  or  Br.  CotnaUus  Buxgess  would  say. 
Xay,  BO  vsaiataoee,  lor  the  chain  is  doomed,  ay !  doomed 
to  beeene  the  property  of  his  sacred  Mi^esty  ;  better 
fitted,  I  tsow,  ior  him,  than  ke  a  canting,  psalm-singiqg, 
eld,  round-head  knight." 

It  WM  in  vain  that  Luke  WilUogham  resisted  te  the 
utmost,  and  called  loudly  for  aid  ;  the  precious  box 
vaswzeeted  from  him;  and  with  a  violent  blow  on  his 
light  ann*  from  the  short  carabine  which  the  pretended 
gantteiaa  drefr  from  under  his  eloak,  they  galloped  off, 
loudlly  Un|ghiog„  down  a  narrow  lane. 

Kvhausted  by  the  strqggle,  overwhehned,  too,  by  the 
saddsnneas  and  greatness  of  his  loss,  poor  Luke  Willing- 
ham  jat  motionless;  aor  had  he  wholly  recovered  his 
coneoiouaoess  when  a  friendly  hand  took  the  bridle-rein, 
>»^  0Vi^  leading  him  toward  a  bank  by  the  road-side, 
canfiaflv  aasiated  him  to  dismount. 

«' Thanks^  kind  friend,"  murmured  Luke  frintly;  "if 
I  haw  frllen  among  thieves,  I  have  also  met  with  the 
Eood  Samaritan." 

<*  Tlisn  le^  me,  like  him»  see  you  to  a  pUce  of  safety," 
■aid  a  kind  voice,  *'  and  then  you  shall  tell  me  how  you 
were  nebbed,  and  what  they  have  taken.' ' 

"  0»  ipood  $ir— of  what  is  more  valuable  than  aught 
beside!  £ir  William  Houghton's  precious  gold  chain, 
and  the  paroel-gilt  porringers.  But,  0  !  that  chain, 
which  I  promiwd  Sir  William  but  this  morning  that  I 
would  never  hyse,  save  with  my  life." 

*'  And  who,  think  you,  were  the  robbeFS  ;  and  how 
nanyt" 

**J0,  kind  Sm,  oidy  two  widced,  raging,  cavaliers  ! 
Good  ^irr  I M  quite  strong  again«  WiU  you  aid  me  to 
pursue  them  ?    They  went  over  yonder ;  and  there  are 

but  two." 

**  My  poor  yoBQg  mai^  you  are  sorely  wounded,"  said 
the  kind  friend^  whom  Luke  now  peroeived  to  be  a  mid- 
dlo  ajedgenttopap,  "  and  all  unfit  to  pursue  robbers. 
Beseribe  ihwn  to  1Mb  Hxd  perchance  wemay  find  themont. " 

Luke  Willingham,  with  many  lamentations  over  his 
hard  ibtCnae^  did  so,  aad  the  gentleman,  turning  to  lus 
serving  sm  who  had  just  ridden  up,  said  angrily,  **  I 
te«d  10 ;  ay,  they  are  Kttheurutual  work  again*  "^ 


"  Good  Sur,  do  yon  think  you  know  them?"  cried 
Luke  earnestly.  "  0  !  if  you  could  but  recover  me  that 
precious  chain,  what  amends  could  I,  or  my  good  master, 
or  poor  Grace,"  ho  added  falteringly,  "  ever  make  you." 

'*  And  who  is  Grace  ?"  said  the  gentleman  kindly. 

"  Good  Master  Forster's  daughter,"  said  Luke  heal- 
tatiogly,  "  but  0  !  how  shall  I  ever  meet  her  i^;ain»  afier 
this  sad  loss  !" 

The  gentleman  was  evidently  interested  in  the  young 
man's  story,  and  touched  with  his  de^  sorrow.  He  ad- 
vised him  to  remount  his  horse,  and  bade  his  servant  lead 
him  gently  toward  a  fiunn  house,  a  short  distance  down 
the  lane  the  two  cavaliers  had  gone,  "  Farewell,"  said 
he,  "  and  )ceep  your  heart  up^  perehaaoe  all  mi^  yet  bo 
well." 

Ere  long,  Luke  arrived  at  the  fiumhouae,  and  waf 
led  gently  in  by  the  servant  and  the  &rmor.. 

"  And  who  is  he  V  cried  the  £wmer,  reoogQising  the 
Parliamentary  colours  on  poor  Luke' s  cap^-^' '  a  priwner  ? 
Methought  all  such  domgs  were  put  a  stop  to»  frr  a 
month  at  least.    Move's  the  pity." 

"  He  is  no  prisoner,  but  one  whom  my  wonhipftd 
master  desires  yon  to  treat  with  all  kiodMss,"  said  the 
serviug-man  sharply;  "  but  hath  MsjjecHobariboMaaeA 
about  here  this  evening  ?" 

•*  Ay,  manry  hath  he--he  paaMd  bgp  here  not  a  Imlf 

hour  sinee,  laughing,  bleee  his  merry  hesart,  and  singipig 

<  round-headed  rascals  go  dig*  at  the  lop  of  hiifaioea   It 
did  my  old  heart  good  to  hear  him." 

"  Any  one  with  him  f" 

"  A  taller  one  than  he,  ca  a  grey  hone.  93iiy  won 
gok^  down  yonder,  to  the  old  places  m  wainmt<^'     . 

"  Then  thither  we  must  go,  so  ^vseweU  goedsean*  Beit 
stop^I  may  aa  weU  take  your  pistols,  ftong  man,  lopyoM 
cannot  use  them,  and  I  may*"  Tbe  aesivwitdfaLao^  aad 
hastity  mounting  Luke's  horsey  rode  <A       -    > 

"  You've  frUon  in  with  good  luck,  yooagaler^  fiw  Jttsh 
a  wcrshiplul  gentleman  to  hid  me  treat  yon  with  aU  kind- 
ness," said  the  fanner  soriily,  as  he  pbeed  refreshlnoBt 
before  his  guest.  "  What,  hast  been  wohmM  oil  the 
highway?" 

«  Robbed  and  wounded,"  replied  Lul»  WiUii^laBi, 
tuming  from  the pcoflbred refeeshment ; ''  but  01  thatpKO- 
cious  gold  chain." 

<*Goldohamt"  repeated  the  frrmer,  lookii^ewneitty 
at  his  guest.     ''  la  it  eld  Sir  William  Houghton's?" 

'*  Alas!  it  is,"  said  Luke,  hitterly. 

"  Saints  be  praised,"  cried  the  finmor,  mbbiog  Us 
hands,  "  Migor  Hobart  hath  won  his  wager. .  Lost  weak 
he  swore  by  all  the  saints,  and  his  sacred  Msjesty  to  boot, 
that  the  ranting  old  round-head's  chain  should  never  get 
safe  to  London,  and  ho  hath  won  i  What  kind  of  a  man 
stopped  you?" 

"  One  who  seemed  like  a  gentlemao,  and  spoko  like 
one,"  said  Luke,  angrdy. 

"  Ay,  'twas  ho^why,  ho  oouU  have  talked  to  you  in 
your  own  jargon  for  an  hour  together.  Well,  suooess  to 
good  Major  Hobart :  fi>r  I  can  teU  you,  your  chain  will 
be  at  Oxford  ere  to-morroW  metidng,  as  a  prseont  to  our 
good  king— ha!  ha!" 

'*  And  who  was  the  gentleman,  who  sent  mo  hither  ?' ' 
said  Luke,  looking  anxiously  round— 4br  ho  was  ibeble, 
and  without  means  of  defence,  and  evidently  under  the 
roof  of  a  bittef  political  opponent* 
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'*  Aha !  one  who  is  no  faTourite  with  your  orew,  I  trow. 
Hait  erer  heard  of  Sir  Marmaduke  Sherrington,  of  Sher- 
rington Manor  house  over  yonder  f ' 

Tee ;  Luke  had  indeed  heard  of  him,  for  he  was  viewed 
as  one  of  the  most  powerful  supporters  of  the  royalist  party 
in  all  the  country  round ;  and  he,  too,  of  all  the  neigh- 
bouring gentry  who  held  the  same  views,  was  the  one 
most  dreaded  hy  Sir  WiUiam  Houghton,  who,  old  and 
ioehle,  felt,  that  when  the  oontest  again  hroke  out,  little 
bhaaee  wonld  he  have  against  a  neighhour,  not  only  equal 
in  wealth  and  tenantry,  hut  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  al- 
ready distinguished  as  a  gallant  soldier. 

The  farmer,  whose  obtuse  fiumlties  were  probably 
sharpened  by  politioal  and  religious  enmity,  .seemed  to 
read  the  young  man's  thoughts.  "  Ay,*'  said  he,  chuok- 
ling,  "  Sir  Marmaduke  will  keep  yod  safe,  1*11  warrant. " 

**  Why  should  heV*  said  Luke. 

«*  Why  should  he  f"  cried  the  fanner ;  '*  why,  if  you 
come  from  London  you  can,  mayhap,  tell  the  council  at 
Oifbrd  somewhat  of  what  your  devilish  crew  mean  to  set 
about  next.  'Twas  not  out  of  love  to  yow,  I  promise 
you,  that  Sb  Marmaduke  sent  you  here.  But  you  must 
take  it  for  your  pains,  youngster,  as  a  judgment,  as  Dr. 
SwiUwell  saith,  on  those  who  despise  holy  mother  Church, 
and  follow  after  canting  and  psalm-singing.'' 

"  But  ha  treated  me  most  Idndly,  and  told  me  he 
would  himself  seek  after  the  robbers,"  said  Luke,  rather 
expraning  his  thoughts  aloud,  than  intending  a  reply. 

"Why!  didhe?"  saidthefiurmer.  *' Well,  that  passes 
my  understanding ;  and  yet  I  was  always  mortal  'cute  at 
Unding  out  things.  Sir  Marmaduke  is  a  gentleman  to 
keep  his  word,  as  all  tlie  country  round  knows  ;  and  he 
isn't  given  to  tricks  and  cunning  ways,  that  make  a  man 
laugh  till  his  sides  ache,  like  M^cr  Hobart  But  he's 
Chuioh  and  King  to  the  back  bone  —  ay.  Church  and 
King  for  ever!"  The  fiurmer  could  not  do  less  than 
empty  the  tankard,  which  had  stood  untasted  by  his 
guest,  to  this  toast ;  and  having  alrsady  done  the  same 
many  times  in  the  course  of  the  day,  the  malt  produced 
its  usual  eflbot,  and  he  sank  in  his  great  wicker  chair, 
still  grunting  in  disturbed  slumber  these  potent  words. 

An  anxious  hour  did  Luke  Willingbam  pass.  Should 
he  attempt  to  escape  ?  The  high  road  was  not  far  off, 
and  once  upon  that  he  should  be  safe.  But  then,  there 
were  voioes  in  the  adljoining  room — ^the  farm-servants 
were  doubtless  there,  and  he  was  utterly  unarmed.  Even 
his  horse  had  been  carried  off,  and  he  was  still  too  weak 
to  walk  flff.  And  yet,  if  he  stayed,  what  were  Sir  Mar- 
maduke's  intentions  towards  him?  Was  be  indeed  the 
good  Samaritan  he  appeared  to  be,  or  the  fierce  and  bitter 
Cavalier,  fbrious  at  the  late  defeat  of  the  royalist  force, 
and  reckless  of  ail  but  the  sucoess  of  the  royal  causo  ? 
0  !  how  long  the  time  seemed ;  and  how  did  he  start  at 
each  lightest  sound. 

At  length  the  tramp  of  approaching  horselnen  was 
heard.  Yes,  of  more  than  two  ;  and  while  the  farmer 
hastily  started  up,  still  rubbing  his  eyes,  and  went  out  to 
meet  them,  poor  Lulce's  anxiety  became  agony. 

In  they  came.  Sir  Marmaduke,  his  servant  bearing 
the  very  mail — bow  did  Luke's  heart  beat  at  the  sight  of 
it — and  three  or  four  of  Sir  Charles  Lucas's  troops — 
well  did  he  know  the  red  coat  fiued  with  yellow,  and  the 
toariet  plume— while,  casting  an  exulting  look  towards  his 
gueet,  the  old  toner  brought  up  the  rear. 


"  Is  this  your  property,  young  man  f"  said  Sir  Marma- 
duke, as  the  servant  plaoed  the  mail  on  the  table. 

"  It  is,  worshipful  Su*." 

"  Look  over  the  contents  then,  and  see  that  nothing  is 
missing." 

With  a  trembling  hand,  Luke  Willingfaam  mi&stened 
the  straps,  and  took  out  the  precious  contents— the  two 
parcel-gilt  porringers,  the  broken  pestel  spoons,  the  gold 
pouncet-box,  still  smelling  of  musk  and  ambergris,  and 
in  its  curious  old  shagreen  case,  the  highly-prised  gold 
chain.  "  All  is  safe,  worshipful  Sir,"  said  Luke,  looking 
up  in  Sir  Marmaduke's  fiuse  with  intense  anxiety,  and 
tremblingly  awaiting  the  reply. 

"  Then  take  them,  my  poor  young  man,"  said  the 
knight  kindly.  **  Heaven  forbid  that  we  should  rob  de- 
fenceless travellers  on  the  highway.  Malce  ready,  and  my 
servant  shall  see  you  safii  into  Newport.  Go,' '  eootinued 
he,  turning  to  the  trooper,  "  and  tell  Major  Hobart  that 
I  am  satisfied ;  but  for  his  speech  to  me  he  nmst  answer 
another  day." 

"  That  will  he,  worshipful  Sir,"  said  the  chief  trooper  ; 
**  but  if  such  strict  hand  is  to  be  kept  over  loyal  gentle- 
men, we  may  be  fain  to  johi  Colonel  Cromwell's  troops, 
and  hear  sermons  by  the  hour-glass,  and  pi^  for  all  that 
we  have.* 

"As  you  list,"  replied  Sir  Marmaduke  sternly;  "but 
be  assured  of  this,  that  while  I  continue  in  this  oonnty, 
all  attempts  to  spoil  peaceable  travellers,  whether  made 
by  the  meanest  trooper,  or  by  Sb*  Charles  Luoas  himself, 
will  I  put  down." 

The  troopers  departed,  muttering  threats,  and  followed 
to  the  gate  by  the  astonished  farmer,  while  Luke  Willing- 
ham,  with  gayful  heart,  carefully  re-&8tened  his  restored 
mail,  and  prepared  to  depart  **  WorshipAd  Sir,"  said 
he«-and  his  voiee  faltered,  and  his  eyee  filled  with  tears 
—"what  can  I  say  ?  Words,  indeed,  are  easy ;  bat  I 
wonld  I  could  show  my  gratitude  in  somewhat  more  sub- 
stantial than  mere  words.  You  have  been  more  than  the 
good  Samaritan  to  me,  albeit  a  Cavalier.  Wonld  I  oonld 
make  you  a  fitting  return !" 

"  Nay,  thank  me  not,  young  man,  for  a  mere  act  of 
justice,"  replied  Sir  Marmaduke ;  "  'tis  well  if  I  have 
convinced  yon  that  a  Cavalier  is  not  always  a  wolf  in 
sheep's  clothing.     Farewell." 

"  0  worthy  Sir,"  said  Luke  Willingbam,  and  his  voice 
faltered  with  deep  emotion,  "  that  I  might  also  give  you 
proof  that  a  Puritan  is  no  canting  knave.  Good  Sir,  God 
aione  knows  how  our  oontest  may  end ;  but,  should 
trouble  or  danger  happen — as  who  knows  what  is  before 
us  ? — even  to  you,  forget  not,  I  pray  you,  the  Sflver  Uni- 
com, near  Lndgate,  nor  the  name  of  Luke  Willingfaam." 

In  safety,  with  his  precious  consignment,  and  by  the 
appointed  time,  did  Luke  WOlingham  return  to  his  mas- 
ter's house,  where  he  told,  to  a  wondering  aaditoty,  the 
tale  of  his  attack  and  deliveranoe. 

**  We  must  show  our  sense  of  that  honourable  gentle- 
man's kindness,"  said  Master  Forster,  "  by  sendbg  bun 
forthwith  some  token  of  our  gratitude." 

There  was  much  consultation  as  to  what  thif  token 
should  be.  At  length  a  thumb-ring,  with  an  emerald  set 
tberein-*the  emerald  being  considered  to  betoken  since- 
rity and  khidnesi— was  made ;  and  when  Luke,  a  few 
weeks  after,  but  in  company  with  Comet  Winslmr,  and 
some  down  of  hia  IrmwidMy  wt  off  <m  his  jourfttytt  take 
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hack  to  Sir  'VTillidm  llonghton  his  plate,  and  his  precious 
chain,  he  himself,  on  his  return,  vent  to  Sherrington 
manor-house,  to  offer  his  token  of  acknowledgment. 

The  aocmmt  which  he  there  heard,  however,  greatly 
distressed  him.  Sir  Marmaduke  had  heen  called  out  hy 
Uajor  Hobart,  and  had  been  severely  wounded  by  him — 
indeed  so  sererely,  that  he  eould  not  be  seen.  Luke, 
thereibre,  was  enforced  to  leave  the  ring  with  the  stew- 
ard, praying  him  to  deliver  it  into  the  knight's  own 
hand. 

Again  the  war  broke  out  in  that  quarter,  and  all  com- 
fflnniestion  between  the  contending  parties  was  stayed. 
Little  farther  information  could  Luke  therefore  receive  ; 
bat  the  little  which  he  obtained,  through  his  friend  the 
elothier,  still  farther  distressed  him.  Strange  stories  re- 
specting Sir  Marmaduke' 8  oonduct  in  the  matter  of  the 
I/mdon  'prentice  had  been  spread  abroad'— even  that  he 
had  not  been  tnie  to  his  principles,  and,  therefore,  for  a 
large  bribe,  had  taken  his  part.  So,  indignant  at  such 
&]sehood8 ,  the  worthy  knight  had  gone  to  Oxford,  to  de- 
mand an  inquiry  before  the  king  himself.  Greatly  did 
Luke  grieve  at  this,  and  anxiously  did  he  make  inquiry. 
At  length  it  was  said  that  Sir  Marmaduke  Sherrington 
had  returned  to  Sherrington  manor-house,  and  that  he 
was  actively  engaged  in  raising  a  troop  of  horse.  This 
was  the  last  intelligence  he  ever  obtained,  and  years 
passed  away,  but  nothing  could  he  learn  of  his  benefactor. 
•  •  •  •  • 

More  than  eight  years  passed  away — eventful  years. 
The  battle  of  Naseby  had  crushed  the  hopes  of  the  King  ; 
niecee^g  events  completed  his  overthrow  ;  the  very 
name  of  Monarch  was  abolished,  and  the  final  efforts  of 
the  royalists  to  place  the  son  on  that  throne  from  whenco 
the  &ther  had  been  driven  were  paralysed  by  that 
"crowning  mercy,"  the  battle  of  "Worcester.  And  now, 
under  the  protection  of  him,  whose  sword  had  given  peace 
to  the  land,  after  ten  years'  conflict,  that  Monarch  by 
nature's  sovereignty,  that  "ruler  by  God's  grace,  and 
the  might  of  his  own  soul,"  trade  had  revived,  commerce 
was  rapidly  extending,  and  London,  once  more,  as  in  the 
days  of  her  Plantagenets,  feasted  her  wealthy  traders  and 
her  merchant  princes. 

And  pleasant  and  prosperous  had  these  eventful  years 
been  to  Luke  Willingham.  He  had,  after  the  lau- 
dable cnstom  of  many  a  worthy  'prentice,  married  his 
mister's  daughter,  pretty  Grace  Forster,  and  had  been 
taken  into  partnership  by  his  master.  And  now,  wearied 
^th  the  gains  of  business,  as  well  as  its  cares,  Master 
Forster  had  retired  to  "a garden  house" — ^that  coveted 
pcmession  in  those  days  of  the  retired  citizen — out  by 
Moorsflelds ;  and  the  Silver  Unicom,  which  for  so  many 
years  had  swung  before  the  goldsmith's  door,  now  dis- 
played the  name  of  Luke  Willingham. 

It  was  before  this  sign  that  a  meanly  dressed  man, 
wrapt  in  a  threadbare  cloak,  stopped  one  bitter  Novem- 
ber aiUmoon,  just  as  the  twilight  was  coming  on,  and 
the  streets  were  beginning  to  be  deserted  by  the  afternoon 
pssaengers.  Master  Willingham,  for  so  he  was  now  called, 
was  standing  beside  the  counter,  keeping  shop  in  the 
absence  of  his  apprentices,  and  playing  with  his  little  girl. 
His  attention  was  soon  attracted  by  this  stranger,  who, 
caatiously,  but  evidently  with  much  anxiety,  kept  peeping 
into  the  shop.  As  there  were  many  suspicious  persons, 
iade«d  sttxmg  tbioTes,  abovt,  since  the  battle  of  Worces- 


ter had  compelled  the  Cavaliers  to  disband  thohr  regiments, 
his  first  thought  was  that  some  one  of  these  might  be 
waiting  an  opportunity  to  rob  the  shop;  he,  therefore, 
cautiously  approached  nearer  the  door. 

Still  the  man  seemed  to  linger — ^perhaps  unable  to  go 
on — ^for  he  looked  worn  and  feeble  ;  and  as  he  drew  the 
threadbare  cloak  more  closely  round  him  as  the  wind 
blew  keenly  up  Ludgate  Hill,  the  long,  slender  finger  of 
a  hand  that  had  evidently  never  been  occupied  In  labour, 
became  visible.  •*  Poor  fellow,"  said  Luke  Willingham, 
*'  he  is,  doubtless,  some  ruined  Cavalier."  He  drew  out 
a  bright  shilling,  and  putting  it  into  the  hand  of  his  little 
girl,  he  bade  her  carry  it  to  the  poor  man,  and  return 
immediately. 

Pleased  with  her  errand,  little  Grace  bounded  to  the 
door,  and  touched  the  stranger's  hand  with  the  coin. 
"  Father  sends  you  this,  poor  man,"  said  she. 

The  stranger  started.  "  Is  that  your  father  yonder, 
little  maiden?"  said  he. 

"  Yes ;  but  he  hath  sent  you  this,  poor  man — ^this !" 
repeated  little  Grace,  holding  up  the  bright  new  shilling, 
and  marvelling  the  stranger  did  not  immediately  take  it. 

"  Then  give  this  to  him,  my  little  maiden,"  said  he  ; 
"but  be  sure  and  give  it  only  into  his  hands." 

The  little  girl  bounded  in,  breathless  with  delight  and 
wonder.  "  Look,  father,  look  at  this  beautiful  ring  which 
the  poor  man  hath  sent  you." 

Scarcely  a  glance  did  Luke  Willingham  cast  on  the 
ring,  for  well  did  he  know  who  stood  a  houseless,  per- 
chance a  penniless,  wanderer  before  his  door.  "  0 
welcome,  good  Sir,"  cried  he,  as  he  almost  dragged  the 
stranger  in.  "Thank  God  that  I  can,  in  some  small 
measure,  repay  your  great  kindness  to  me ! " 

And  Sir  Marmaduke  came  in ;  and  he  laid  aside  his 
threadbare  cloak,  and  sat  down  at  Luke  Willingham's 
comfortable  fireside,  in  the  great  arm-chair  that  Master 
Forster  used  to  occupy.  ^And  joyfully  did  Luke's  pretty 
wife  busy  herself  to  prepare  with  her  own  hands  a  possit  for 
the  cold  and  weary  wanderer ;  while  Luke  brought  out  the 
best  standing  silver  cup,  and  a  flask  of  the  choicest  Canary; 
and  a  pleasant  evening  after  his  dangers  and  wanderings 
did  Sir  Marmaduke  Sherrington  spend,  as  seated  in  the 
great  arm-chair,  with  the  younger  Luke  Willingham  on 
his  knee,  and  little  Grace  standing  close  beside,  her  bright 
blue  eyes  upturned  wonderingly  in  his  face,  he  listened 
to  the  story  of  Luke's  success  in  his  trade. 

l/css  fortunate  had  been  the  lot  of  the  worthy  knight. 
With  devotion  worthy  a  far  better  cause,  he  had  followed 
the  fortunes  of  the  Stuarts,  even  to  the  battle  of  Worces- 
ter. In  this  last  contest  he  had  been  wounded,  and 
had  been  nursed  by  some  royalists,  from  whom,  on  his  re- 
covery, he  learned  that  all  who  had  taken  part  in  it  were 
under  sentence  of  outlawry.  On  quitting  them,  he  deter- 
mined to  make  his  way  to  London,  justly  considering 
that  ho  would  be  safer  there,  than  while  wandering  about 
the  country  ;  and  after  a  long  and  weary  journey,  he  ar- 
rived just  in  time  to  learn  that  some  cavalier  friends  had 
chartered  a  small  vessel,  ostensibly  with  hardware  for 
Holland,  but  with  the  intention  of  running  her  to  Dunkirk, 
tliat  they  might  join  the  exiled  King. 

As  Sir  Marmaduke  was  evidently  most  anxious  to  leave 
England — although  he  soon  found  that  the  story  of  the  out- 
lawry of  him  and  his  companions  had  no  foundation — Luko 
Willingham  Iftbowed  luudously  to  provide  his  benefhctor 
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with  eytirj  eomibrt  for  bi«  roy^ge,  and  with  whatever 
might  be  useful  to  him  daring  his  sojourn  in  France. 
FroTidence,  howerer,  had  ordered  otherwise  ;  for,  on  the 
▼ery  daj  preyious  to  the  ressel's  sailing,  poor  Sir  Manna- 
duke  took  to  his  bed.  '^e  was  seized  with  a  riolent  ague 
fit,  brought  on,  doubtless,  by  the  privations  he  had  under- 
gone, and  for  many  long  weeks  did  he  linger  between  life 
anddeatii. 

It  was  during  this  time  that  Mistress  Willmgfaam,  who, 
daring  his  ^ole  illness,  nursed  him,  as  though  he  had 
been  her  fitther,  peroeived  that  something  was  on  his  mind. 
She  observed,  also,  how  anxious  he  was  about  that  thread- 
bare oloak ;  even  at  the  first  of  his  illness,  carrying  it  up 
to  his  chamber  with  him,  and  placing  it  carefully  under 
his  pillow.  This,  at  first,  scarcely  excited  surprise  ;  for 
she  thought  that  perhaps  it  had  been  given  him  by  the 
King,  or  that  it  had  been  worn  by  him,  and  among  the 
Cavaliers,  she  well  knew  that  a  garment,  thus  honoured, 
acquired  from  thenceforth  a  character  almost  of  sacredness. 
But  during  that  period  of  his  Olness,  when  Sir  Marma- 
duke^s  mind  wandered,  it  then  became  evident  that  some- 
what— ^perhaps  papers,  perhaps  valuables — was  concealed 
in  that  cloak,  and  that  there  rested  a  solemn  responsibility 
on  the  poor  Cavalier's  mind,  to  convey  it  to  its  appointed 
destination.  Happily  for  the  unconscious  sufferer,  Luke's 
wife  respeeted  the  secret  of  her  guest;  and  as,  when  he 
slowly  recovered  his  senses,  he  made  no  allusion  to  it, 
(trace  Wlllmgham  took  heed  never  even  to  hint  her  suspi- 
cions. 

Spring  had  now  advanced,  and  with  returning  health 
Sir  Marmaduke  Sherrington  expressed  his  earnest  wishes 
to  reach  France.  There  were,  however,  now  many  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way,  which  had  not  before  existed. 
The  Parliament  had  just  declared  war  against  Hol- 
land, no  vessels  could  therefore  be  chartered  for  a 
Dutch  port;  besides,  so  striot  a  search  was  made  at  each 
English  port,  in  consequence  of  the  fresh  ^lots  of  the  Ca- 
valiers, that  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  any  one  of  their 
number  to  leave  England.  Still,  as  summer  drew  nigh, 
the  anxieties  of  Sir  Marmaduke  increased,  and  willingly, 
even  at  the  price  of  half  his  living,  would  Luke  Willing- 
ham  have  aided  his  bene&ctor.  No  effort  did  he  leave 
untried.  He  applied  to  all  the  city  friends  vdio  could 
assist  him ;  he  sought  interviews  with  those  member*  of 
the  Council  who  seemed  less  bitter  against  the  royalist 
party ;  he  even  caused  inquiry  to  be  made  of  Secretary 
Thurioe,  whetlwr  a  Cavalier  gentleman,  on  giving  good 
security,  might  be  allowed  to  toave  the  kingdom ;  but, 
when  the  name  of  Sir  Marmaduke  Sherrington  was  given, 
a  decided  negative  was  immediately  returned. 

But  Luke  Willingham  was  still  determined  to  persevere, 
although  many  of  his  friends  urged  him  to  desist ;  nor  did 
he  even  relax  his  efforts  when  sent  for  by  Secretary  Thur- 
ioe, and  rebuked  for  his  exertions  on  behalf  of  a  malig- 
nant, who,  but  for  Luke  Willingham' s  well-known  prin- 
ciples, would  have  been,  ere  now,  committed  to  prison. 
Nothing,  however,  could  turn  the  silversmith  from  his 
purpose;  and,  as  the  last  resource,  he  determined  to 
appeal  to  that  great  man  who,  though  crownless,  and  as 
yet  undignified  with  the  proud  title  of  "  Lord  Protector 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,"  was  yet  more  than 
king.  The  fame  of  Luke  Willingham,  as  a  silversmith, 
had  reached  Whitehall,  and  he  had  been  lately  employed 
to  furaivh  soroie  omom^ntal  platQ  for  (ho  Lord  Oenoral. 


His  name,  therefore,  was  known;  and,  with  anxioni 
heart,  thither  he  proceeded,  determined  to  solicit  an  in- 
terview and  prefer  his  petition. 

The  Lord  General  received  Luke  Willingham  kindly; 
and  he  forthwith  detailed  the  whole  story  of  his  adventures 
on  that  eventful  night,  and  concluded  by  earnestly  praying 
that  the  Cavalier  Knight  might  be  allowed  to  leave  the 
country.  There  was  much  in  this  strife  of  courtesy  and 
kindness  that  appealed  powerfully  to  the  truly  English 
heart  of  that  great  man.  The  prayer  was  granted,  and 
joyfully  did  Luke  Willingham  return  home. 

The  joy  of  Sir  Mannaduke  Sherrington,  now  that  his 
wish  was  obtained,  was,  however,  strangely  mingled  with 
sorrow.  He  seemed  under  great  anxiety  of  mind ;  but 
not  until  the  evening  before  his  departure  did  he  tell  the 
cause.  It  was  then  that,  calling  Luke  Willingham  to  his 
chamber,  he  told  him  that  he  had  been  intrusted  with  i 
certain  box,  under  a  solemn  promise  to  convey  it  into  the 
hands  of  one  who  was  now  in  France.  "This,  my  kind 
friend,  I  could  easily  have  done,  but  for  my  sad  illness," 
said  he ;  "but  now,  with  the  striot  search  that  will  be 
made,  both  of  my  luggage  and  person,  all  attempt  to  con- 
vey it  away  would  be  impossible." 

It  would  so  indeed,  for  the  box,  though  small,  was 
deep  ;  and  readily  did  Luke  Willingham  now  perceive  the 
reason  why  Sir  Marmaduke  kept  such  unceasing  watch 
ever  his  threadbare  cloak.  "  Good  Sir,"  replied  he,  "  I 
would  willingly  take  charge  of  it — only,  by  the  same  fiuth 
which  I  have  shown  toward  yourself,  I  am  pledged  to  the 
cause  of  the  Conunonwealth." 

Sir  Marmaduke  smiled  sadly.  ' '  Heaven  forbid  I  should 
ask  you,"  said  he;  "but  jewels,  not  papers,  are  here 
enclosed— jewels  of  great  value ;  and,  as  such,  moit 
anxious  am  I  to  secure  them." 

He  broke  the  seal  that  secured  the  red  ribbon  where- 
with the  box  was  tied,  and  drew  forth  what  seemed  part 
of  an  ornament  of  large  diamonds. 

"  Nay,  good  Sir,"  interrupted  Luke  Willingham,  "it 
needs  not  that  I  should  see  them,  seeing  that  I  have 
nought  to  do  save  to  keep  them  safely.  Close  the  box, 
therefore,  I  pray  you ;  seal  it  with  your  own  seal,  and 
should  ten,  twenty,  thirty  years  pass  away,  it  shall  still 
be  safely  kept  until  you  yourself  come,  or  send  a  trusty 
messenger  to  reclaim  it." 

Sir  Marmaduke  did  as  his  kind  friend  advised  him.  He 
fastened  the  red  ribbon  three  times  round  the  box,  and 
sealed  it  at  each  end  with  the  figure  of  a  dolphin,  which 
was  the  family  crest.  *'  I  will  send  this  same  seal.  Sir," 
said  he,  ''should  I  not  be  able  to  i«tnm  in  time ;  and 
now  farewell,  my  kind  friend,"  continued  he;  "heaven 
grant  we  may  ere  long  meet  again." 

Sir  Mannaduke  set  forth  on  his  voyage,  followed  by 
the  good  wishes  and  prayers  of  the  family  with  whom  he 
had  so  long  sojoomed,  and  arrived  safely  in  France. 

Continued  prosperity,  during  the  rule  of  the  Protector, 
followed  Luke  Willingham.  His  exertions  m  behalf  of 
his  friend  had  given  him  additional  fovour  in  the  eyes  of 
that  great  man,  and  ere  long  the  Silver  Unioom,  re- 
silvered  on  the  occasion,  supported  with  his  fore  feet  the 
arms  of  the  Commonwealth,  while  "silversmith  to  the 
Lord  Protector"  was  inseribed  below.  In  a  good  dd  age. 
Master  Forster  died,  leaving  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  to  his 
Bon*in-law,  and  Luke  was  pointed  oat  by  his  neighbours 
aa  one  of  the  most  fortunate  ^oung  ia«&  of  tbeir  acquain- 
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ta&ee,  and  wbat  iraa  more,  as  one  who  well  deaenred  hi« 
goodfortane. 

Ten,  twenty  yean,  even  flye^and-twenty,  passed  away, 
bat  Sir  Mannadake  Sherrington  never  came  back  to 
ckim  hia  precious  deposit.  EYentfol  years  were  these. 
The  King  had  returned  "  to  e^joy  his  own  again,"  and 
the  great  men  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  great 
priad^es  of  the  Commonwealth,  were  become  a  scoff 
a&d  a  mockeiy  to  those  who,  pensioners  of  the  French 
court,  had  loet  all  sympathy  with  England  and  EngUsh- 
men.  And  now  did  the  wheel  of  fortune  begin  to  turn 
with  the  "silTersmith  to  the  Lord  Protector;"  at  first 
his  troubles  came  but  slowly  on,  chiefly  in  the  form  of 
losB  of  old  customers,  who,  anxious  to  ingratiate  them- 
selres  with  the  Court,  could  not  bear  cTcn  to  have  a 
qx)on  or  a  mere  bodkin  from  the  shop  of  him  who  had 
supplied  plate  to  the  "  arch-traitor  "  CromwelL  Ere  long, 
howeyer,  he  found  himself  a  marked  man ;  for  as  Luke 
Willingfaam's  principles  had  not  been  taken  up  for  sake  of 
lucre,  he  was  not  prepared  for  worldly  advantage  to 
ebange  them;  so  he  became  an  object  of  suspicion  to 
some  of  hia  more  vehemently  leyal  neighbours,  and  many 
a  story  was  told  of  hb  republican  opinions,  and  he  vas 
almost  openly  accused  of  endeavours  to  plot  against  the 
State. 

Manfully,  however,  did  Luke  Willingham  struggle  on. 
He  was  conscious  of  integrity ;  and  he  still  trusted  he 
should  aurmount  these  imjust  suspicions  when  the  plague 
year  came ;  and  not  only  during  its  continuance  was  all 
atop  pat  to  business,  but  the  inhabitants  of  London,  im- 
poTerudied  and  dispirited,  had  little  inclination  to  pur- 
chase mere  articles  of  luxury.  And  then  came  the  fire  of 
London :  and,  anxiously  as  the  mighty  column  of  fire 
tbiriy,  steadily,  but  irresistibly  advanccil  up  Cheapside, 
day  after  day,  did  the  ,poer  silversmith  fear,  and  yet 
sometimes  hoped  that  his  dwelling — his  own  property — 
might  be  saved. 

At  length  the  flames  seised  on  old  St.  Pauls ;  and  now 
the  inhabitants  of  Ludgate  began  in  good  earnest  to  re- 
move their  property.  It  was  then  remarked  that  Luke 
Wllliogham  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  secure  the  con- 
tents of  a  certain  closet ;  and  much  surprise  was  ex- 
pressed by  those  who  aided  him  in  removing,  when  they 
aw  him  quitting  his  home  with  a  small  bundle  under  his 
arm. 

"  I  should  be  well  pleased  to  open  that  bundle,"  said 
the  eonstaUa  oi  the  ward  to  a  byestander ;  **  there'd  be 
hanging  matter  fonnd  therein,  I  doubt  me  not,  for  some 
half  dosen  of  yonr  canting  Round-heads."  Little  did  he 
imagine  that  the  box,  oommitted  to  the  care  of  the  puritan 
silvsnmith  by  a  Cavalier,  was  the  object  of  his  suspicion. 

Luke  WiUingfaam's  home  shared  the  &te  of  the  many 
handled  otbeia ;  and,  until  the  necessary  arrangements 
could  be  made  £bv  rebuilding  the  city,  our  poor  silversmith 
was  snIisMed  to  remain  idle — thankful,  however,  that 
his  sto<di  had  been  saved,  and  that  none  of  his  fiunily  had 
sostamsd  injuiT. 

At  length  the  city  slowly  arose  firam  her  ashes ;  and 
aaxiously  did  each  tcadesman  seek  to  re-occupy  his  for- 
mer shopb  •  But  whUe  no  obstacle  was  placed  in  the  way 
of  his  neighbovn,  Luke  Willingham's  ol&r  was  peremp- 
torily refused.  The  land  on  whieh  his  home  had  stood 
belonged  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster,  in 


whose  eyes,  naturally  enough,  "  the  silversmith  to  the 
Lord  Protector"  found  no  favour ;  so  Master  Sheldon's 
offisr  (he  was  a  distant  relation  of  the  bishop)  was  accepted; 
and  poor  Luke  Willingham  was  compelled  to  see  the  place 
where  he  had  dwelt  for  more  than  twenty  happy  years  in 
possession  of  another,  and  the  Silver  Unicom  swinging 
from  the  door,  but  with  a  stranger's  name  beneath  it. 

In  his  reduced  circumstances,  it  was  difllcult  to  obtain 
a  suitable  house ;  for  the  new  ones  built  along  the  chief 
streets  were  more  expensive  than  his  means  would  allow ; 
nor  would  his  company  assist  him,  as  was  usual  in  such 
cases,  for  his  religious  opinions  were  against  him. 

In  the  present  day,  change  of  residence  is  not  so  in- 
jurious as  it  was  in  those  times,  when  the  same  family 
often  carried  on  the  same  business,  in  the  same  house, 
for  almost  a  century ;  and  poor  Luke  Willingham  found 
to  his  cost,  when  at  length  he  opened  a  small  shop  in 
Bucklersbury,  that  scarcely  one  of  his  old  customers  oame ; 
but  that  he  had,  as  it  were,  to  begin  the  world  anew. 
And  during  all  these  changes,  nothing  could  he  learn  of 
Su-  Marmaduke  Sherrmgton.  That  worthy  knight  had 
not  retiimed  from  Franoe  at  the  Restoration  ;  and  from 
some  of  the  cavaliers,  of  whom  Luke  inquired,  he  learned 
that  he  was  on  ill  terms  with  some  of  the  King's  friends, 
and  it  was  even  thought  had  retired  to  HoUand.  But 
then,  again,  it  was  said  he  had  visited  Sherrington  Manor 
House ;  and  that  he  had  again  set  out,  none  could  teU 
whither.  "  My  duty  is  clear,  however,"  said  Luke  Wil- 
lingham sadly  to  himself;  "  it  is  still  to  keep  the  box;-— 
but  good  Sir  Marmaduke,  that  ye  would  reclaim  it  I" 

Meanwhile,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  troubles,  and  aJl  hn 
anxieties^  his  daughter  Grace  grew  up  a  beautiful  young 
woman ;  and  often  would  poor  Luke  Willingham  look 
proudly  at  her,  as  he  marked  the  admiration  she  excited  ; 
little  dreaming  of  the  greater  trouble  of  whieh  her  beauty 
would  be  the  source.  Most  unfortunately— -perhaps  Graoe 
scaroely  thought  so— the  beauty  of  the  silTOrsauih's 
daughter  attracted  the  notice  of  Alderman  Stanton's 
eldest  son,  as  she  sat  plying  her  needle  in  the  shop  during 
the  absence  of  her  fother.  This  young  man  was  the  dar- 
ling son,  heir  of  all  the  ambitions  hopes,  as  well  as  tho 
property  of  the  haughty  old  man ;  but  when  he  found 
him  determined  to  reject  the  hand  of  a  wealthy  city 
heiress,  and  learnt  from  his  own  lips,  that  it  was  for  love 
of  the  puritan  silversmith's  daughter,  the  rage  of  the 
fother  exceeded  all  bounds,  and  chasing  the  son  with 
fiercest  anger  from  his  presenoe,  he  vowed  never  to  rest 
until  he  had  completed  the  ruin  of  the  unfortunate  Luke 
Willin^iam. 

At  this  period,  too  easily  could  this  threat  be  aooom- 
plidied.  There  were  pains  and  penalties  attached  to  al- 
most every  right  whieh  we  now  enjoy  unrestrainedly ; 
tliere  were  informers,  in  dosest  disguise,  to  keep  watch 
over  the  intended  victim,  and  discover  or  invent  what 
might  best  eflSoct  that  end ;  and  there  were  justioes,  too, 
anned  with  fhll  power  to  act  as  both  judge  and  jmry, 
and  who  knew  that  the  Court  would  well  reward  an  ex- 
cess of  seal  and  activity.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  with 
poor  Luke  Willingliam.  Information  after  information 
was  laid  against  him,  under  the  Corporation  and  Con- 
venticle Acts  ;  articles  were  exhibited  against  him  in  tho 
ecclesiastical  courts  ;  he  was  fined,  and  distressed,  and 
almost  acM  up,  when  worthy  Mr.  Ashurst,  who  had  long 
knovra  and  honoured  him,  togeilier  with  Sir  Samuel  Bar- 
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mriaabaa,  wh«  hftd  often  soffordd  in  the  leme  omim»  de- 
(enBined  together  to  tske  a  shop  for  him  just  over  against 
the  Royal  Exchange,  where,  aa  the  Alderman  of  Com- 
hili  waa  of  then*  own  opinionfl,  the  poor  silvenmith  would, 
at  leaat,  be  leoure  of  legal  proteotion. 

Thankful  to  hia  kind  friends  for  their  aid,  here  Luke 
Willingham  onoe  more  set  up  the  Silver  Unioom,  and  for 
a  thhrd  time  began  trade  again ;  and  prosperitj,  at  last, 
seemed  about  to  revisit  him.  His  eldest  son,  by  the 
same  kind  help  of  Mr.  Ashurst,  was  sent  out  as  an  agent 
of  the  Turkey  Company  ;  his  younger  was  bringing  up  to 
his  own  trade ;  and  even  .Grace,  by  her  exquisite  em- 
broidery, aided  in  relieving  the  expenses  of  the  fiunily. 
Poor  Grace  I  she  had  a  deep  trouble  of  her  own,  but, 
still,  she  was  too  affectionate  a  daughter  not  to  rejoice 
in  the  returning  comfort  of  her  father. 

But  all  this  time.  Alderman  Stanton  was  not  idle. 
He  had  been  deeply  mortified  to  find  that  his  unremitting 
persecution  had  drawn  the  attention  of  two  of  the  weal- 
thieet  and  most  honourable  of  the  London  merchants  to 
his  intended  victim ;  and  had  actually  been  the  means 
of  re-establishing  him.  He  hated  those  two  honourable 
gentlemen  too,  who  prospered  even  through  these  trying 
times,  and  in  spite  of  repeated  fines,  as  though  by  the 
express  blessing  of  God ;  and  anxiously  did  that  vindic- 
tive old  man  seek  theur  ruin. 

"  I  would  we  oeuld  get  a  searoh-wsirant  lor  Master 
Willingham' ■  house,"  said  Keating,  a  man  well  known 
at  this  period,  for  the  sad  eminenoe  of  being  the  most 
cunning  and  unscrupulous  of  all  the  London  infonners, 
as  he  duly  signed  his  depositions,  and  the  alderman  duly 
signed  the  warrants,  to  distrain  the  goods  of  ten  quakers 
charged  with  the  unbearable  wiokedness  of  holding  a 
silent  meeting*  **  I  would,  your  worship,  we  could  have 
a  searohowairant  against  Attn,  for  it  might  go  &r  to 
prove  an  independent  plot,  as  well  as  a  presbyterian ; 
and  such  things,  your  worship  knows,  are  well  taken  by 
the  Court" 

Yes,  well  did  Alderman  Stanton  know  it ;  but  a  search- 
warrant,  even  in  these  times,  could  not  bo  obtained 
without  s<Mne  ground  for  it.  So  Keating  forthwith  hired 
himself  as  porter  to  poor  Luke  Willingham,.  who,  de- 
ceived by  the  forged  certificate  he  pretended  to  bring 
from  worthy  Mr.  Astie,  late  minister  in  Suffolk,  trusted 
much  to  him,  and  spoke  out  more  freely  than  he  other- 
wise would  have  done.  Still  there  was  nothing  that 
oould  be  made  ground  of  accusation  against  Luke  Wil- 
lingham, nor  could  aught  suspicious  be  discovered,  al- 
though Keatmg  listened  outside  the  window  at  night, 
and  opened  and  re-sealed  each  letter  that  came  ;  and 
even  opened  the  poor  silversmith's  strong  chest  with  a 
false  key,  and  made  strict  search  therein. 

At  length,  weary  of  bnger  waiting,  the  pretended  por- 
ter one  evening  came  to  his  master,  and  with  well-affected 
surprise  and  sorrow,  acquainted  him  that  he  bad  just  dis- 
covered that  a  search-warrant,  on  plea  of  discovering 
treasonable  papers,  was  about  to  be  seat  down  to  the 
house;  and  he  earnestly  entreated  him,  therefore,  to  take 
the  chance  ere  the  morrow  of  removing  whatever  he  most 
wished  to  conceal. 

Poor  Luke  Willingham  was  thunderstruck  at  the  intel- 
ligence; for  well  did  he  know  the  powerful  enemy  to 
whom  he  owed  this  new  misfortune.  With  many  lamen- 
tatiouH  mixed  with  proffers  of  service,  the  porter  took  his 


leave  for  the  night;  and  then  the  poor'iilvenmith,  over- 
whelmed with  the  thoughts  of  the  coming  trial,  sat  down 
— not  to  plan  how  to  protect  his  own  property — but  to 
secure  that  precious  box  for  Sir  Marmadnke  Sherrington. 
Sadly  he  took  it  from  its  safe  hiding-plaoe  in  the  little 
closet,  within  the  comer  cupboard,  but  which  be  knew 
would  be  no  hiding-place  on  the  morrow,  when  bed- 
chambers, more  than  any  other  rooms,  were  strictly 
searched,  often  even  to  the  pulling  down  of  the  wainscot ; 
and  as  he  anxiously  looked  at  it,  who  should  wonder  that 
regret  should  arise  in  his  mind  when  he  thought  of  the 
risk  he  had  run  in  securing  jewels  for  one  who  perchance 
might  be  dead,  and  when  but  only  two  or  three  of  those 
diamonds  would  have  availed  to  ^t  him  free  from  bis 
difficulties.  This  was  but  a  passing  thought.  **  My  word 
is  pledged  for  twenty,  even  for  thirty  years,  to  keep  it," 
said  he,  and  he  returned  to  the  sitting-room. 

There  sat  Grace,  still  engaged,  although  the  evening 
was  far  advanced,  on  her  broidery,  for  it  was  to  be  taken 
home  eariy  on  the  morrow ;  and  as  the  poor  silveramith 
oast  his  eyes  on  the  table  they  fixed  upon  a  small  paste- 
board box*  in  whioh  the  various  more  deUcato  articles  of 
ladies'  dress,  such  as  point  or  embroidered  ouffii,  were 
carried. 

*'  Dear  Grace,"  said  he,  as  the  sudden  thought  struck 
him,  '*  there  is  one  thing  which  presses  heavily  on  my 
mind,  and  of  which  I  must  at  last  make  you  my  confidant ;' ' 
and  forthwith  he  detailed  how  the  box  had  been  left  in  his 
care,  how  anxious  he  was  for  its  safety,  and  how  he 
thought,  if  placed  in  the  small  pasteboard  box,  it  might 
be  carried  away  without  suspicion  ere  the  offioers  came. 

Grace  took  the  box,  packed  it  carefully  up  with  some 
skeins  of  silk,  and  laid  her  finished  work,  which  was  to  be 
carried  to  Madam  Ashurst,  en  the  top ;  and  then.  Utile 
thinking,  though  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  of  the  greater 
sorrow  the  morning  would  bring,  the  father  and  daughter 
sat  down  to  their  humble  meaL 

Joyfully  did  Keating,  now  that  his  plan  had  snooeoded 
so  well,  (and  who  had  listened  to  the  colloquy  of  the  fa- 
ther and  daughter,  safely  concealed  hn  the  closet  on  the 
staircase),  now  proceed  to  Alderman  Stanton.  *'  We 
shall  not  require  a  ieareh-wumnt  to-morrow,  your  wor- 
ship," said  he,  "  for  if  we  take  fav  mistress  Graoe  into 
custody,  as  she  leaves  the  house,  it  will  be  sufficient." 
Well  pleased  was  the  vindictive  ohi  man ;  he  signed  the 
warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  **  Grace  Willingham, 
spinster,  daughter  of  Luke  Willingham,"  with  right  good 
will,  and  then  went  to  rest. 

£arly  on  the  morrow,  though  not  so  early  as  to  awaken 
suspicion,  the  door  of  the  poor  silversmith  was  aofUy 
opened,  and,  wraf^KMl  in  her  mantle  and  hood,  Graoe 
Willingham  came  forth.     **  God  grant  you  suooesa," 
whispered  the  anxious  &ther,  as  he  closed  the  door. 

AUs  I  two  doors  off  stood  Keating  and  the  two  offioera 
charged  with  the  execution  of  the  warrant.  This  poor 
young  woman  was  rudely  seiied,  the  box  snatched  from 
her,  and  entrance  was  forcibly  made  into  her  £uher'a 
shop.  "  Wherefore  is  this?"  cried  Luke  WUllingham, 
looking  wildly  at  his  daughter,  and  thunderstruck  at  tho 
sight  of  his  own  servant,  apparently  foremost  in  the  outrage. 

"Ah!  worthy  Master  Willingham,"  cried  the  in- 
former, laughing,  ''we  have  caught  you  at  last,  and, 
methinks,  there's  hanging  matter  for  a  dozen  at  least,  in 
this  box." 
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Y«i!  there  wia  the  very  box,  lOJitehtd  for  ever  from 
him;  and  the  story  how  he  became  poawwtod  of  it,  would 
it  be  belieredf  Gould  it  be  thought  that  a  Puritan  would, 
for  80  long,  and  with  so  great  care,  take  charge  of  jewels 
—most  Taluable  jewels — for  a  Cavalier?  and  he,  although 
tmoe  brought  to  the  yerge  of  bankruptcy,  neyer  eyen  had 
attempted  to  pledge  them.  No!  surely  no  ono  would 
believe  that  story ;  hut  the  jewels  would  be  riewed  as  the 
produce  of  ill-gotten  gains — perchance  of  absolute  robbery. 
And,  0 !  how  would  his  enemies — the  enemies  of  the 
cansfr— exult. 

It  was  to  be  a  high  day,  that  day,  in  the  city;  for  his 
sacred  Majesty  had  promised  to  dine  with  the  Lord  Mayor 
at  his  own  house.  So,  anxious  to  display  his  zeal  and  ac- 
tinty  in  so  worthy  a,  cause,  and,  perehanoe,  to  obtam 
Dotiee  of  the  Court,  Keating  determined  to  take  his  poor 
prisoner,  not  to  the  alderman  of  the  Ward,  hut  to  Guild- 
hall; regardless  of  her  earnest  prayers  not  to  be  made  a 
gazing-stock  along  the  streets. 

Onward  they  went,  followed  by  a  fSiut-increasing  crowd ; 
while  poor  Graoe  tried  to  draw  the  hood  more  closely 
over  her  fiice,  and  her  tears  fell  thick  and  fast  from  the 
long  silken  lashes.  But  his  brutal  plan  was  unsuccessful ; 
for  the  beautiful  young  woman,  as  she  was  dragged  along 
the  streets,  became  an  objeq^  of  warmest  pity  to  all,  and 
loud  and  violent  was  the  clamour  against  the  hated  in- 
former. At  the  comer  of  King  Street,  the  orowd  had 
increased  so  greatly  as  to  stop  the  way ;  and  Keating, 
feariul  of  being  oyerbome,  called  loudly  for  aid.  The 
ooofbsion  increased :  ''What  is  this?*' said  an  old  gentle- 
man, leaning  out  of  his  heavy  velvet  coach,  *  *  what  is  that 
affirsy  about?" 

Poor  Grace !  surely  she  recognised  that  voice,  though 
more  than  twenty  years  had  passed  since  she  heard  it ; 
sorely  she  remembered  that  face,  though  the  brow  was 
vrinkled,  and  the  locks  had  become  quite  white.  **  Good 
Sir  Marmadake,' '  cried  she,  attempting  to  spring  forward, 
**good  Sir  Marmaduke,  God  hath  sent  you  hither  in  our 
greatest  need.  It  is  for  your  box—- your  box  Isft  with  my 
father— that  I  am  now  a  prisoner." 

The  old  man  gased  earnestly  on  the  young  maiden's 
pale  but  beautiful  features.  **  What !  is  it  my  little  Grace 
Willmgfaam?"  said  he. 

"Aye,  your  honour,"  interrupted  Keating,  ''and  on 
W  way  to  Guildhall,  to  answer  fer  (4w,"  holding  up  the 
hox. 

**  My  own  box,''  cried  the  astonished  old  man ;  **  but, 
Grace,  my  dear  maiden,  how  is  this  ?"  Poor  Grace  was 
hnnted  on  by  the  offioers ;  and  the  oAA  knight  followed  to 
Guildhall. 

There  was  some  objection  among  the  subordinates  as 
to  allowing  him  to  enter ;  but  Sir  John  Stai'ling,  who  re- 
membered the  cavalier  knight  when  in  France,  led  him, 
with  all  courtesy,  to  the  table  where  the  aldermen  were 
Bested.  "  I  am  come  to  lay  claim  to  that  box,"  said  Sir 
Minnadnke  Sherrington ;  "  that  box  which,  twenty-three 
years  ago,  tied  by  my  own  hands,  and  sealed  with  my 
own  seal,  I  delivered  mto  the  keeping  of  my  good  friend. 
Lake  Willingham.  The  jewels  contained  therein  belong  to 
onr  gracious  King;  being  the  diamond  hat-band  worn  by  my 
]»ie  dear  and  honoured  master,  his  &ther,  and  the  diamond 
George.  These,  just  before  the  flight  frem  Oxford,  were 
dcUvered  into  the  hands  of  brave  Colonel  Wyndham,  from 
wU»n,  wfa0&  moftally  wounded,  I  received  them.    It  was 


not  untU  the  eve  of  the  fatal  battle  of  Woioester,  that  I 
met  his  majesty,  and  then  he  thought  they  would  be  more 
seonre  in  my  keeping  than  hi  his.  They  were  broken 
from  their  setting  that  they  might  be  plaoed  in  a  smaller 
compass;  and,  af^er  enduring  much  trouble  and  anxiety 
to  secure  them,  I  gave  them,  when  I  quitted  EngUnd 
three-aud-twenty  years  ago,  into  the  hands  of  good  Luke 
Willingham.  On  the  Restoration,  I  sent  to  his  sacred 
Majesty  to  notify  with  whom  they  had  been  left;  and 
when,  after  long  absence  from  England,  seven  years  ago 
I  visited  London,  I  was  told  that  Luke  Willingham  had 
gone,  none  knew  whither;  nor  could  my  most  earnest 
inquiries  discover  him. — Open  the  box,  therefore,  and 
you  will  find  therein  eight  large  rose  diamonds,  twenty-six 
smaller  ones,  and  nineteen  brilliants." 

"  It  is  quite  correct,"  said  the  sitting  alderman,  as  the 
precious  contents  were  counted  out  before  him,  "there is 
no  charge  against  this  yeung  woman,  she  must  be  set  at 
Uberty." 

"  And  we  will  return  together,  my  dear  Grace,"  said 
the  old  knight,  leading  her  away,  "  and  we  will  tell  your 
good  father  all.  Good  Luke  WiUingham,  how  I  long  to  see 
him  I" 


"Odds  fish,  man,"  cried  the  meiry  monarch,  now 
rather  approaching  the  state  sometimes  called  "glorious," 
as  he  baUmced,  with  unsteady  hand,  the  slender  Venice 
glass  on  the  evening  of  this  eventful  day.  '"Twas  a 
capital  story  about  the  puritan  silversmith  and  the  old 
Cavalier.  But  to  think  how  I  wanted  money  when  I  first 
came  over,  and  yet  some  thousand  pounds  worth  were 
lying  in  that  old  box. ' '  ' 

"  Whose  fault  was  that,  Rowley?"  cried  Buckingham. 
''  I  well  remember  the  eld  knight's  letter  coming ;  'tis 
nothing  but  a  prosing  rigmarole,  said  you,  and  cast  it 
into  the  fire.  No  wonder  Sir  Marmaduke  took  it  ill,  and 
kept  away  from  Court.  Now  Til  tell  you  what  to  do  to 
please  him :  make  Luke  Willingham,  silversmith  to  his 
Majesty." 

"  Heaven  forbid  your  sacred  Mi^esty,"  cried  the  Lord 

Mayor,  utterly  horror-struck,  "'tis  a  Puritan,  and  a 

Round-head !" 

"  Nay^  my  sacred  Majesty  doth  will  it,"  answered 

Charles,  laughing ;  "  poor  fellow,  he  hath  been  my  jewel 

keeper  it  seems,  for  three-and-twenty  years,  and  a  right 

honest  one  too ;  so  methiuks  I  will.     Moreover,  ho  was 

silversmith,  was  he  not,  to  old  Noll  ?" 

"  He  was,  your  sacred  Majesty,"  replied  the  sorely- 
troubled  Lord  Mayor. 

"Well  then,"  cried  Charles,  quietly  tossing  off  his 
glass,  and  balancing  it  on  his  finger,  "  'twill  be  just  the 
thing,  for  it  will  give  him  a  Rowland — ha  Georgie  I  will  it 
not  ?— '  A  Rowland  for  an  Oliver.'  " 

And  so  i(  was,  to  the  great  wonder  both  of  royalists 
and  Whigs ;  nor  least  of  all  to  Luke  Willingham  him- 
self. He  indeed  viewed  it  as  no  great  honour,  but  in 
these  unsettled  tunes,  as  a  security,  its  value  was  great. 
So  under  the  especial  protection  of  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, whose  whim  it  just  now  was  to  conciliate  the  Non- 
conformists, Luke  returned  to  his  original  shop,  and 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  original  Silver  Unicom,  carried 
on  business  long  and  most  prosperously,  none  daring  to 
make  hun  afraid,  j    Nor  ever,  in  the  ^darkest  times  did 
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Luke  WiUingbam  seek  to  diagoue  his  priDoipIes,  and 
great  and  itriking  was  his  reward. 

Aa  to  Sir  Mannadttke  Sben*mgtoB,|^he  aettied  onoe 
norD  ftt  SheniDgton  Manor  House,  -where  Grace  Willing- 


ham  was  a  frequent  guest.  Early  on  the  death  of  Alder- 
man Stanton  she  was  married  to  his  son,  and  when  Sir 
Harmadnke  dte^  fiill  of  yean,  she  became  the  Lady  of 
Sherrington  Manor. 


BALLADS  FROM  SCOTTISH  HISTOBT.-.X0.  II. 


BLAOK  JMHXS  OV  BWKMAM, 

Ths  lady  bad  a  swarthy  cheek,  and  glossy  raTen  hair, 

And  eyebrows  dark,  in  featheiy  streak,  springing  like  arches  rare : 

Full  gleamiogly  her  flashing  eye  Ut  up  her  smile  of  soom. 

Am  forth  her  luonv  traut  she  led  upon  the  wall  that  mom. 

"JSow,  by  v^j/cy!**  quoth  MoHTAeov,  who  spied  her  fima  afar, 
"  I  tvow  what  wiBiiBB  we  h»Te  here— Black  Aeinoi  ov  DtznuLnl" 

Shrill  crew  the  cock;  the  war-trump  harsh  a  shriller  echo  gave. 
As  MoifTAonx  his  challenge  wound,  and  brandished  high  his  gUire: 
**  Surrender,  lady!  for  thy  lord,  I  wot,  is  &r  irom  hence  ;— 
The  surest  hold  can  hardly  stand  where  women  make  defence!" 

"  Jkiy  thee«  then,  proud  Moxxieux !  and  all  thy  men  at  war!" 
With  loud  derisive  laugh  replied  Black  Aokbs  or  Ddicbab. 

"  'Twere  a  fair  mark,"  cried  Lzifcour  Will,  "  to  hit  a  tooth  of  pearl, 
Or,  with  a  cloth-yard  shaft,  to  spill  the  gloss  of  yonder  curl!" 
"  Beshrew  thy  heart,  thou  coward  knave!  and  durst  thou  blur  my  name 
With  ihy  goose-barb?"  said  Monxaous  ; — **  I  blush  for  very  shame!" 

"  How  now,  my  Masters! — quail  your  hearts  before  a  woman's  star?" 
Loud  shouted  then,  with  scoff  and  taunt.  Black  Aaais  ov  Doxbab. 

"  Bring  forth,  bring  forth  the  engines  fierce! — hurl  ye  the  massive  stone!-^ 
Bid  stauncheooB  crash,  and  splinter  oak,  till  some  good  breach  be  shown ! 
Poise  high  the  ram ! — the  crumbling  wall  shall  totter  to  its  fall! 
We*ll  know  what  cheer  my  Lord  of  March  fends  for  his  lady's  hall!'' 

**  Grammercy  j  what  a  dust  is  here! — Slow  maidens  that  ye  are! 

Go!  wipe  it,  with  a  napkin,  off !"  quoth  Aqnrs  op  Dunbah. 

'*  If  needs  we  must — ^why,  then — thx  sow!    Advance  beneath  hs  shield! 
Few  strokes  of  its  rude  strength,  I  trow,  shall  make  yon  proud  dame  yield!*' 
The  engine  stands  agiunst  the^wall — the  warriors  lurk  within — 
The  ponderous  log  is  ready  swung,  its  thunders  to  begin — 

When,  from  the  Bartisan  above — "Proud  Montaoux,  bewar*! 

Thy  sow  may  farrow  ere  her  time!"  cried  Aamcs  of  Donbah. 

A  eleud-Bke  daricness,  from  on  high,  fell  o'er  tiiat  &ted  shed— 
'Twas  but  an  instant,  and  a  crash,  and  they  within  were — dead ! 
"  t  told  thee,"  said  that  saucy  dame — as  limbs,  from  bodies  tom-^ 
Steel  panoplies  and  bruised  mail — and  plumes  from  knighthood  shohh-' 
Were  dash'd  before  the  falling  mass — *'  I  thus  thy  sport  should  mar ;— - 
1  redd  ye  e'er  again  to  flout  with  Aqkjss  of  X^nbak!'* 

What  dame  is  she,  of  daring  mould,  stands  up  for  Scotlamd  stHlt 

When  ev'ry  fastness,  far  and  wide,  the  tyrant  fbemen  fill  ? 

Wheti  Halibon'h  dire  fight  had  thinned  our  countty's  proud  array. 

And  bitter  Fats  in  malice  grinned  on  Scotia's  evil  day? 

Li  fields  of  strife  that  lady's  LOitn  fights  on  with  many  a  scar-- 
The  grandchild  of  the  oloriovs  Bruck  is  Aamcs  of  JDuitbar! 

A  ruin  crumbles  on  the  verge  of  dark  basaltic  rocks, 
Frdm  out  whose  breast,  in  clouds,  emei^ge  the  iea-bu*ds'  plumy  flocks— 
Though  scarce  a  shred  of  that  old  wall  lingers  a  tale  to  tell. 
Yet  Aoirxs,  and  her  maidrxs  tall,  are  there  remembered  well; 
For,  while  TRAninON's  pulse  beats  true  to  glory  and  to  war, 
.  A  guerdon  of  renown  is  due  Black  Aqnbs  of  Du5bar. 
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ORTHOGRAPHIC   MUTINEERS,* 


BT  THOMAS  PE  QUIITCET. 


As  we  are  all  of  as  erasy  wlien  the  wind  sits  in 
some  particnlar  qaarter,  let  not  Mr.  Landor  be 
angry  with  me  for  snggesting  that  he  is  outrage- 
oadj  crazy  npon  the  one  solitary  aubject  of  spel- 
liag.  It  occurs  to  me,  as  a  plausible  solution  of 
his  fiiry  upon  this  point,  that  perhaps  in  his 
earliest  school-days,  when  it  is  understood  that 
he  was  exceedingly  pugnacious,  he  may  hare  de- 
tested  spelling,  and  (lik6  Roberte  the  Deyillef) 
liftTe  found  it  more  satisfacrtory  for  all  parties, 
that  when  the  presumptuous  schoolmaster  differed 
from  him  on  liie  spelling  of  a  word,  the  question 
between  them  should  be  settled  by  a  stand-up 
fight  Both  parties  would  have  the  victory  at 
times :  and  if,  according  to  Pope*s  expression, 
"justice  rul*d  the  ball,''  the  schoolmaster  (who  is 
slvajs  a  viUain)  would  be  floored  three  times  out 
of  four;  no  great  matter  whether  wrong  or  not 
upon  the  immediate  point  of  spelling  discussed. 
It  ii  in  this  way,  viz.  from  the  irregular  adjudica- 
tions upon  litigated  spelling,  which  must  have 
arisen  under  such  a  mode  of  investigating  the  mat- 
ter, that  we  may  account  for  Mr.  Landor's  being 
sometimes  in  the  right,  but  too  often  (with  regard 
to  long  words)  egregiously  in  the  wrong.  As  he 
grew  stronger  and  taller,  he  would  be  coming 
more  and  more  amongst  polysyllables,  and  more 
V  and  more  would  be  getting  the  upper  hand  of  the 
schoolmaster;  so  that  at  length  he  would  have 
it  all  his  own  way ;  one  round  would  decide  the 
tnm-np ;  and  thenceforwards  his  spelling  would 
beeome  frightful.  Now,  I  myself  detested  spell- 
ing as  much  as  all  people  ought  to  do,  except 
Continental  compositors,  who  have  extra  fees  for 
doctoring  the  lame  spelling  of  ladies  andj  gentle- 
men. But,  unhappily,  I  had  no  power  to  thump 
the  schoolmaster  into  a  conviction  of  his  own  ab- 
fordities ;  which,  however,  I  greatly  desired  to 
do.  Still,  my  nature,  powerless  at  that  time  for 
any  active  recusancy,  was  strong  for  passive  re- 
sistance ;  and  that  is  the  hardest  to  conquer.  I 
took  one  lesson  of  this  infernal  art,  and  then 
declined  ever  to  take  a  second ;  and,  in  fact,  I 
never  did,  WeU  I  remember  that  unique  morn- 
ing's experience.  It  was  the  first  page  of  Entick's 
D^tionary  that  I  had  to  get  by  heart ;  a  sweet 
sentimental  task;  and  not,  as  may  be  fancied, 
the  spelling  only,  but  the  horrid  attempts  of  this 
deprayed  Entick  to  explain  the  supposed  meaning 
of  Tords  that  probably  had  none ;  many  of  these, 
it  is  m  J  belief,  Entick  himself  forged.    Among  the 


strange,  grim-looking  woids,  to  whose  acquaint- 
ance I  was  introduced  on  that  unhappy  morning, 
were  abalienate  and  ablaqueation — most  respect- 
able words,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  but  so  exceed- 
ingly retired  in  their  habits,  that  I  never  once  had 
the  honour  of  meeting  either  of  them  in  any  book, 
pamphlet,  journal,  whether  in  prose  or  numerous 
verse,  though  haunting  such  society  myself  all  my 
life.  I  also  formed  the  acquaintance,  at  that  time,  of 
the  word  abaeuSf  which,  as  a  Latin  word,  I  have 
often  used,  but,  as  an  English  one,  I  really  never 
had  occasion  to  spell,  until  this  very  moment. 
Yet,  after  all,  what  harm  comes  of  such  obsti- 
nate recusancy  against  orthography  ?  I  was  an 
''occasional  conformist;"  I  conformed  for  one 
morning,  and  never  more.  But,  for  aU  that,  I 
speU  as  well  as  my  neighbours ;  and  I  can  spell 
{ibkiqueation  besides,  which  I  suspect  that  some 
of  them  can  not. 

My  own  spelling,  therefore,  went  right,  because 
I  was  left  to  nature,  with  strict  neutrality  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities.  Mr.  Lander's  too  often 
went  wrong,  because  he  was  thrown  into  a  per- 
verse channel  by  his  continued  triumphs  over 
the  prostrate  schoolmaster.  To  toss  up,  as  it 
were,  for  the  spelling  of  a  word,  by  the  best  of 
nine  rounds,  inevitably  left  the  impression  that 
chance  governed  all ;  and  this  accounts  for  the 
extreme  capriciousness  of  Landor. 

It  is  a  work  for  a  separate  dictionary  in  quarto 
to  record  ctU  the  proposed  revolutions  in  spelling, 
through  which  our  English  l^ood,  either  at  home 
or  in  America,  has  thrown  off,  at  times,  the  sur- 
plus energy  that  consumed  it.  I  conceive  this  to  be 
a  sort  of  cutaneous  affection,  like  nettle-rash,  or 
ring- worm,  through  which  the  patient  gains  re- 
lief for  his  own  nervous  distraction,  whilst,  in 
fact,  he  does  no  harm  to  anybody  :  for  usually 
he  forgets  his  own  reforms,  and  if  he  should  not, 
everybody  else  does.  Not  to  travel  back  into  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  the  noble  army  of 
shorthand  writers  who  have  all  made  war  npon 
orthography,  for  secret  purposes  of  their  own, 
even  in  the  last  century,  and  in  the  present,  what 
a  list  of  eminent  rebels  against  the  spelling-book 
might  be  called  up  to  answer  Ibr  their  wickedness 
at  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey,  if  anybody  would 
be  kind  enough  to  make  it  a  felony  !  Cowper, 
for  instance,  too  modest  and  too  pensive  to  raise 
upon  any  subject  an  open  standard  of  rebellion, 
yet,  in  quiet  Olney,  made  a  small  emeute  as  to 


*  With  a  special  reference  to  the  Works  of  Waher  Savage  Landor. 

f**Iicbtr(e  the Deville :'*-^^e  the  old  metrical  romance  of  that  name:  it  belongs  to  the  fourteenth  century,  ami 
*SB  printed  some  thirty  years  ago,  with  wood  engravings  of  the  illuminations.  Hoberte,  howcYer,  took  the  liberty  of 
moidering  his  schoolmaster.  But  could  he  well  do  less?  Being  a  reigning  Duke's  son,  and  ifler  the  rebellions  school- 
muter  had  said^ 

"  Syr,  ye  bee  too  txMe  : 
And  ^kerewiSi  to<fke  a  roddc  hymfor  to  chaste.* 

Upon  whieh  the  meek  Bobin,  without  using  any  bad  language  as  the  schoolmaster  had  done,  simplv  took  out  a 
long  dagger  "  Hym/ar  to  chaste"  which  he  did  effectnally.    The  schoolmaster  gave  no  bad  language  after  that. 


v«!..    XT'. —  '^ii.    riJX, 
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the  word  "Grecian."  Everybody  else  was  con- 
tent with  one  "  e  ;  "  but  he,  recollecting  the  cor- 
nucopia of  eg,  which  FroTidence  had  thought  fit  to 
empty  upon  the  mother  word  Greece,  deemed  it 
flhocking  to  disinherit  the  poor  child  of  its  hereditary 
wealth,  and  wrote  it,  therefore,  Greecian  through- 
out his  Homer.  Such  a  modest  reform  the  sternest 
old  Tory  could  not  find  in  his  heart  to  denounce. 
But  some  contagion  ttiust  have  collected  about 
this  word  Greece;  for  the  next  man,  who  had 
much  occasion  to  use  it — viz.  Mitford* — who 
Wrote  that  "History  of  Greece"  so  eccentric,  and  so 
ecceiitrically  praised  by  Lord  Byron,  absolutely 
took  to  spelling  lik^  a  heathen,  slashed  right  and 
left  against  decent  old  English  words,  until,  in 
fact,  the  whole  of  Entick's  Dictiouakrj  {ablaqueation 
and  all)  was  ready  to  swear  the  peace  against  him. 
Mit^rd,  in  course  of  time,  slept  with  his  fathers ; 
his  grave,  t  trust,  not  haunted  by  the  injured  words 
whom  he  had  tomahawked ;  and,  at  this  present 
moment,  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  reigneth  in 
his  stead.  His  Lordship,  bound  over  to  episcopal 
decorum,  has  hitherto  been  sparing  in  his  assaults 
upon  piire  old  English  words :  but  one  may  trace 
the  insurrectionary  taint,  passing  down  firom 
Cowper  through  the  word  Grecian^  in  many  of 
tiis  Anglo- Hellenic  forms.  For  instance,  he  in- 
sists on  our  saying — not  Heracleidob  and  Pelopidce, 
as  we  all  used  to  do — but  Heraeleids  and  Pelopids, 
A  list  of  my  Lord's  barbarities,  in  many  other 
cases,  upon  unprotected  words,  poor  shivering 
aliens  that  fall  into  his  power,  when  thrown  upon 
the  coast  of  his  diocese,  I  had — had,  I  say,  for, 
alas!  fuii  Ilium, 


*  Mitford,  who  was  the  brother  of  a  man  better  known 
than  himself  to  the  public  eye,  viz.,  Lord  i^edesdale,  may 
be  considered  a  very  unfortunate  author.  His  work  Upon 
Greece,  which  Lord'Byron  celebrated  for  its  "  wrath  flna  its 
partiality,"  really  bad  those  merits:  choleric  it  was  in  excess, 
and  as  entirely  partial,  as  nearly  perfect  in  its  injustice,  as 
humaii  infirmity  would  allow.  Nothiog  is  UHly  perfect  in 
this  shocking  world;  absolute  injustice,  alas!  the  perfection 
of  wrong,  most  not  be  looked  for  uutil  we  reach  some  high 
Platonic  form  of  polity.  Then  shall  we  revel  and  bask  in 
a  vertical  sim  of  iniquity.  Meantime,  I  xcill  say — that  to 
satisfy  all  bilious  and  unreasonable  men,  a  better  historian 
of  Greece,  than  Mitford.  could  not  be  fancied.  And  yet,  at 
the  very  moment  when  lie  was  stepping  into  his  harvest  of 
popularity,  down  comes  one  of  those  omnivorous  Germans 
tfaat,  by  reading  everything,  and  a  trifle  besides,  contrive 
to  throw  really  learned  men-^and  perhaps  better  thinkers 
than  themselves — into  the  shade.  Ottfned  Mueller,  with 
other  arcbflBologists  and  travellers  into  Hellas,  gave  new 
aspects  to  the  very  purposes  of  Grecian  history.  Do  vou 
hear»  reader?  not  new  answers,  but  new  questions.  And 
Mitford,  that  was  gradually  displacing  the  unlearned  GillieS, 
&c.,  was  hhnself  displaced  bv  those  who  intrigued  with 
Germany.  His  other  work  on  "  the  Harmony  of  Language," 
thoagh  one  of  the  many  that  attempted,  and  the  few  mat 
accomplished,  the  distinction  between  accent  and  quantity, 
or  learnedly  appreciated  the  metrical  science  of  Milton,  was 
yet,  in  my  hearing,  pronounced  utterly  unintelligible,  by  the 
best  prac^icdi  commentator  on  Milton,  vi2s.,  the  best  repro- 
ducer of  his  exquisite  eflects  in  blank  verse,  that  any  gi*nera' 
tion  since  Milton  has  been  able  to  show.  Mr.  Mitford  was 
one  of  the  many  accomplished  scholars  that  are  ill-used. 
Had  he  possessed  the  splendid  powers  of  the  Landor,  be 
would  have  raised  a  clatter  on  the  armotif  of  modem 
society,  such  as  Samson  threatened  to  the  giant  Harapha. 
For,  in  many  respects,  he  resembled  the  Landor:  he  had 
much  of  his  learning — he  had  the  same  extensive  access  to 
books  and  influential  circles  in  great  cities — the  same 
gloomy  disdain  of  popular  falsehoods  or  common-places — 
and  ths  same  disposition  to  ran  a  muck  against  all  nations, 
Uoguages,  and  spelling-books. 


Yet,  really,  one  is  ashamed  to  linger  on  cases 
so  mild  as  those,  coming,  as  one  does,  in  the  order 
of  atrocity,  to  Elphinstone,  to  Noah  Webster,  a 
Yankee — which  word  means,  not  an  American, 
but  that  separate  order  of  Americans,  growing  in 
Massachussets,  Rhode  Island,  or  Connecticut,  in 
fact,  a  New  Englander* — and  to  the  rabid  Rit- 
son.     Noah  would  naturaRy  have  reduced  ufl  aU 
to  an  antidiluvian  simplicity.     Shem,  Ham,  and 
Japhet,    probably   separated  in  consequencA   of 
perverse  varieties  in  spelling  ;  so  that  orthogra- 
phical unity  might  seem  to  him  one  condition  for 
preventing  national  schisms.     But  as  to  the  rabid 
Ritson,  who  can  describe  his  vagaries?    What 
great  arithmetician  can  fornish  an  index  to  his 
absurdities,  or  what  great  decfpberer  famish  a 
key  to  the  principles  of  these  absurdities?    In 
his  very  title  pages,  nay,  in  the  most  obstinate  of 
ancient  technicalities,  he  showed  his  cloven  foot 
to  the  astonished  reader.     Some  of  his  many 
works  were  printed  in  PdH-Mcdl ;  now,  as  the 
world  is  pleased  to  pronounce  that  won!  Pd-MeHy 
thus  and  no  otherwise  (said  Ritson)  it  shall  bo 
spelled  for  ever.    Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  some 
men  would  have  said:  The  spelling  is  w^  enoiigh, 
it  is  the  public   pronunciation  which  is  wrong. 
This  ought  to  be  Patd-Maul;  or,  perhapt^-^agree- 
ably  to  the  sound  which  we  give  to  the  a  in  such 
words  as  wJuxt^  quantify y  u/ortf-^stiU  better,  and  with 
more  gallantry,  Poll-Moll,     The  word  Mr.,  again, 
in  Ritson's  refcn*mation,  must  have  astonished  the 
Post-office.     He  insisted  that  this  eabalistieal- 
looking  form,  which  might  as  reasonably  be  trans- 
lated into  mon8t€rf   was  a  direct  fraud  on  the 
national  language,  quite  as  bad  as  clipping  the 
Queen's  coinage.  How,  then,  should  it  be  written  f 
Reader  !  reader  !  that  you  will  ask  sueh  a  qnes* 
tion  !  misUTy  of  course ;  and  mind  that  yon  put  no 
capital  m ;  unless,  indeed,  you  are  speaking  of 
some  great  gun,  some  mister  of  misters,  such  as 
Mr.  Pitt  of  old,  or  perhaps  a  reformer  of  spelling. 
The  plural,  again,  of  such  words  as  romance^  age^ 
horae,  he  wrote  romanceeSf  ogees,  horsesa ;  and 
upon  the  following  equitable  consideration ;  that, 
inasmuch  as  the  e  final  in  the  singular  is  mute, 
that  is,  by  a  general  vote  of  the  nation  has  been 
allowed  to  retire  upon  a  superannuation  allow- 
ance, it  is  abominable  to  call  it  back  upon  aetiTe 
service — ^like  the  modem  Chelsea  pensioners^ — as 
must  be  done,  if  it  is  to  bear  the  whole  weight  of 
a  separate  syllable  like  ees.     Consequently,  if  the 
nation  and  Parliament  mean  to  keep  faith,  they 
are  bound  to  hire  a  stout  young  e  to  run  in  the 
traces  with  the  old  original  e,  taking  the  whole 
work  off  his  aged  shoulders.    Volumes  would  not 
suffice  to  exhaust  the  madness  of  Ritson  upon  this 
subject.     And  there  was  this  peculiarity  in  his 
madness,  over  and  above  its  clamorous  feroeitT, 
that  being  no  classical  scholar  (a  meagre  solf- 
taught  Latinist,  and  no  Grecian  at  all)  though 

*  "  In  fact,  a  New  'Englander/*  This  explanation,  upon 
a  matter  familiar  to  the  well-informed,  it  is  proper  to  repeat 
occasionally,  because  we  English  exceedingly  perplex  and 
confound  the  Americans  by  calling,  for  instance,  a  Vir- 
giuian  or  a  Kentuck  by  the  name  of  Yankee,  whilst  that 
term  was  originally  intioduesd  as  aatithetio  to  these  more 
southern  States. 
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Itrofoand  aa  m  Uaok-letter  scholar,  he  cared  not 
one  straw  for  ethnographic  relations  of  words,  nor 
for  unity  of  analogy,  which  are  the  principleii 
that  generally  have  governed  reformers  of  spell- 
log.  He  waa  an  attorney,  and  moved  constantly 
under  the  monomamae  idea  that  an  action  lay 
00  behalf  of  imsnsed  letters,  mates,  liquids,  vowels, 
snd  diphthongs,  against  somebody  or  other  (John 
Doe,  was  it,  or  Kichard  Itoe  ?)  for  trespass  on 
SDj  rights  of  theirs  which  an  attorney  might 
trace,  and  of  course  for  any  direct  outrage  upon 
their  pertoos.  Yet  no  man  was  more  systema- 
tically an  offender  in  both  ways  than  himself; 
tying  up  one  leg  of  a  quadruped  word,  and  forcing 
it  to  ran  upon  three ;  cutting  off  noses  and  ears,  if 
he  fsincied  that  equity  required  it ;  and  living  in 
etemid  hpt  water  with  a  language  which  be  pre- 
t^ided  eternally  to  protect. 

And  yet  all  those  fellows  were  nothing  in  com- 
parison of  Mr.*  Finkerton.  The  most  of  these 
men  did  but  min  the  national  apeUing  ;  but 
Rnkerton — ^the  monster  Pinkerton — proposed  a 
rerolBtioQ  which  would  have  left  us  nothing  to 
Bpell«  It  is  almost  incredible — if  a  book  regularly 
printed  and  pubUshed*  bought  and  sold,  did  not 
remain  to  attest  the  fact^-that  this  horrid  barba- 
rian seriously  proposed,  as  a  glorious  discovery 
for  refining  onr  language,  the  following  plan. 
AU  people  were  eontent  with  the  compass  of  the 
En^ish  laagoage  :  its  range  of  expression  was 
equal  to  anything :  but,  unfortunately,  as  com- 
pared with  Uie  sweet  orchestral  languages  of  the 
south  —  Spanish  the  stately,  and  Italian  the 
lovely — ^it wanted  rhythmus  and  melody.  Clearly, 
then,  the  one  supplementary  grace,  which  it 
renuuBed  for  modem  art  to  give,  is  that  every  one 
should  add  at  discretion  o  and  a,  ino  and  ano^  to 
the  end  of  the  English  words.  The  language,  in 
its  old  dayS)  should  be  taught  atruitare  atruUia- 
nmam^fUe,  As  a  specimen,  Mr.  Pinkerton  fa- 
voured us  with  his  own  version  of  a  famous  pas- 
sage in  Addison,  viz.,  '*  The  Vision  of  Miria." 
The  passage,  which  begins  thus,  *<  As  I  sat  on  the 
top  gf  a  rock,"  being  translated  into,  '*  As  I 
satto  on  thfi  topp&no  of  a  rooko,'*  &c.  But 
luckiiiaame  this  prop^alio  of  the  abaurdiaaimo 
PmkerUmiof  was  not  ouioptado  by  am^body-vni 
wkaUver'ano. 

Mr.  Lander  is  more  learned  and  probably  more 
consistent  in  his  assaults  upon  the  established 
spelling  than  most  of  these  elder  reformers.     But 

*  Pinkerton  publisbedone  of  his  earliest  volumes,  nucler 
this  titJe— **  Rlmea,  by  Mr.  Pinkerton,"  not  having  the  fear 
of  Bifison  btlbrs  his  eyes.  And,  for  once,  we  bsve  reason 
to  thsok  Rksoo  for  bis  remark — that  the  fbnu  Mr.  might 
Just  as  well  be  retid  Monster,  Pinkerton  in  this  point  iras 
a  perfect  monster.  As  to  the  word  RinieSy  mstead  of 
•R/^yieet,  he  had  something  to  stand  upon:  the  Oreek 
rkffthmot  was  oertatnly  the  remote  foimtain;  battheproxi- 
&ute  fountain  must  have  been  the  Italian  rirna. 

f  This  most  extravagant  of  all  experiments  on  language 
isbnu^riit  forwatd  in  the  **LeUer»  of  lAterature^  by  Robert 
Heron."  Bnt  Robert  Heron  is  a  pseudonyme  for  John 
Pinkerton ;  and  I  have  been  told  that  Pinkerton's  motive 
fc<r  asaimiiBg  it  wa»*-becfljase  Heron  had  been  the  maiden 
BWBe  of  bis  mother.  Poor  lady,  she  would  have  stared 
to  find  herself,  in  old  age,  traxisformed  into  Mistressina 
Heronilla.  What  most  amuses  one  in  pursuing  the  steps 
of  muk  an  attempt  at  relinement,  is  its  reception  by 
*'iaek''inthenaTy. 


^a/t  does  not  make  him  either  learned  enough  or 
consistent  enough.   Ho  never  ascends  into  Anglo* 
SaxoUy  or  the  many  oognate  languages  of  the 
Teutonic  family,  whioh  is  indispensable  toasearch- 
ing  inquest  upon  our  language  ;  he  does  not  put 
forward  in  this  direction  even  the  slender  quali- 
fications of  Home  Tooke.     But  Greek  and  Latin 
are  quite  unequal*  when  disjoined  from  the  elder 
wheels  in  our  etymological  system,  to  the  working 
of  the  total  machinery  of  the  English  language. 
Mr.  Landor  proceeds  upon  no  fixed  principles  in 
his  changes.     Sometimes  it  is  on  the  principle  of 
internal  analogy  with  itself,  that  he  would  distort 
or  retrotort  the  language ;  sometimes  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  external  analogy  with  its  roots ;  some* 
times  on  the  principle  of  euphony,  or  of  metrical 
conyenience.     Even  within  such  principles  he  is 
not  uniform.     All  well-built  English  scholars,  for 
instance,  know  that  the  word  fealty  cannot  be 
made  into  a  dissyllable  :  trissyllabic  it  ever  was* 
with  the  elder  poets — Spencer,  Milton,  &c.  ;  and 
so  it  is  amongst  all  the  modem  poets  who  hare 
taken  any  pains  with  their  English  studies  :  a,  g, 

**  The  entfle,  lord  of  land  and  sea, 
Stoop' d  down — to  pay  him  fe-al-ty." 

It  is  dreadful  to  hear  a  man  say  faaH-ty  in  any 
case ;  but  here  it  is  luckily  impossible.  Now, 
Mr.  Landor  generally  is  correct,  and  triseets  the 
word  ;  but  once,  at  least,  he  bisects  it.  I  com- 
plain, besides,  that  Mr.  Landor,  in  urging  tho 
authority  oi  Milton  for  orthographic  innoTations, 
does  not  always  distinguish  as  to  Milton's  motives. 
It  is  true,  as  he  contends,  that,  in  some  instances, 
Milton  reformed  the  spelling  in  obedience  to  the 
Italian  precedent :  and  certainly  without  blame  ; 
as  in  aowraUy  adeign,  which  ought  not  to  be 
printed  (as  it  is)  with  an  elision  before  the  a,  as  if 
short  for  disdain  ;  but  in  other  instances  Milton's 
motive  had  no  reference  to  etymology.  Some- 
times it  was  this.  In  Milton's  day,  the  modem 
use  of  Italics  was  nearly  unknown.  Everybody 
is  aware  that,  in  our  authorised  version  of  the 
Bible,  published  in  Milton *s  infancy.  Italics  ara 
never  once  used  for  tho  purpose  of  emphasis — but 
exclusively  to  indicate  such  words  or  auxiliary 
forms  as,  though  implied  and  virtually  present  in 
the  original,  are  not  textually  expressed,  but  must 
be  BO  in  English,  from  the  different  genius  of  the 
language,  t  Now,  this  want  of  a  proper  technical 
resource  amongst  the  compositors  of  the  age,  for 
indicating  a  peculiar  stress  upon  a  word,  evidently 
drove  Milton  into  some  perplexity  for  a  compen- 


*  **  It  ever  wai' — and,  of  conrsa,  being  (as  there  is  no 
need  to  tell  Mr.  Landor)  a  form  obtained  by  ooxUrftctiQU 
izomfideliloi. 

\  Of  this  a  ludicrous  illnstration  is  mentioned  by 
the  writer  once  known  to  the  public  as  Triniiv  Jones. 
Some  young  clergyman,  unacquainted  with  tne  tech- 
nical use  of  italics  by  the  original  compositors  of  Jameti 
the  First's  Bible,  on  coming  to  the  27th  verse,  chap, 
xiii.  of  1st  Kings,  "And  he"  (viz.  the  old  prophet  of 
Betliel)  '*  spake  to  his  sons,  saying,  Saddle  me  the  avd. 
And  they  saddled  him ;"  (where  (he  italic  hmi  simply  meant 
that  this' word  was  involved,  but  not  expressed,  in  the  ori- 
ginal), read  it,  "  And  they  saddled  him  ;"  as  though  theae 
undutiful  sous,  instead  of  saddhng  the  donkey,  had  saddled 
the  old  prophet  In  fact,  the  old  genileman's  directions 
are  not  quite  withont  an  opening  for  a  hhal  misconception, 
if  the  reader  examines  them  as  closely  as  /  examine  words. 
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Batory  oontrivanoe.  It  was  uniisiially  requisite 
for  him,  with  his  elaborate  metrical  system  and 
his  divine  ear,  to  have  an  art  for  throwing  atten- 
tion upon  his  accents,  and  upon  his  muffling  of 
accents.  When,  for  instance,  he  wishes  to  direct 
a  bright  jet  of  emphasis  upon  the  possessive 
pronoun  theiVf  he  writes  it  as  we  now  write  it. 
But,  when  he  wishes  to  take  o£f  the  accent,  he 
writes  it  tkir.*  Like  Ritson,  he  writes  therefor 
and  where/or  without  the  final  e  ;  not  regarding 
the  analogy,  but  singly  the  metrical  quantity: 
for  it  was  sQiocking  to  his  classical  feeling  that  a 
sound  so  short  to  the  ear  should  be  represented 
to  the  eye  by  so  long  a  combination  as  fore  ;  and 
the  more  so,  because  uneducated  people  did  then, 
and  do  now,  often  equilibrate  the  accent  between 
the  two  syllables,  or  rather  make  the  quantity 
long  in  both  syllables,  whilst  giving  an  over- 
balance of  the  accent  to  the  last.  The  '<  Paradise 
Lost,"  being  printed  during  Milton's  blindness, 
did  not  receive  the  full  and  consistent  benefit  of 
his  spelling  reforms,  which  (as  I  have  contended) 
certainly  arose  partly  in  the  imperfections  of 
typography  at  that  ssra ;  but  such  changes  as 
had  happened  most  to  impress  his  ear  with  a  sense 
of  their  importance,  he  took  a  special  trouble, 
even  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  his  darkness, 
to  have  rigorously  adopted.  He  must  have  asto- 
nished the  compositors,  though  not  quite  so  much 
as  the  tiger-cat  Ritson  or  the  Mr.  (viz.  monster) 
Pinkerton. — each  after  his  kind — astonished  their 
compositors. 

But  the  caprice  of  Mr.  Lander  is  shown  most 
of  all  upon  Greek  names.  Noua  autres  say 
'*  Aristotle,"  and  are  quite  content  with  it,  until 
we  migrate  into  some  extra-superfine  world  ;  but 
this  title  will  not  do  for  him:  "  Aristoteles'*  it 
must  be.  And  why  so?  Because,  answers  the 
Lander,  if  once  I  consent  to  say  Aristotle,  then  I 
am  pledged  to  go  the  whole  hog ;  and  perhaps  the 
next  man  I  meet  is  Empedocles,  whom,  in  that 
case,  I  must  call  Empedocle.  Well,  do  so.  Call 
him  Empedocle ;  it  will  not  break  his  back,  which 
seems  broad  enough.  But,  now,  mark  the  contra- 
dictions in  which  Mr.  Lander  is  soon  landed.  He 
says,  as  everybody  says,  Terence,  and  not  Teren- 
iius,  Horace  and  not  Horatius ;  but  he  must  leave 
off  such  horrid  practices,  because  he  dares  not 
call  Lucretius  by  the  analogous  name  of  Lucrece, 
since  that  would  be  putting  a  she  instead  of  a  he ; 
nor  Propertius  by  the  name  of  Properce,  because 
that  would  be  speaking  French  instead  of  English. 
Next  he  says,  and  continually  he  says,  Virgil  for 
Virgilius.  But,  on  that  principle,  he  ought  to 
say  Valer  for  Valerius  ;  and  yet  again  he  ought 
not ;  because,  as  he  says  Tully  and  not  Tull  for 
TuUius,  so  also  is  he  bound,  in  Christian  equity, 
to  say  Valery  for  Valer ;  but  he  cannot  say  either 
Valer  or  Valery.  So  here  we  are  in  a  mess. 
Thirdly,  I  charge  him  with  saying  Ovid  for 
Ovidius:  which  I  do,  which  everybody  does,  but 
which  he  must  not  do ;  for,  if  he  means  to  persist 
in  that,  then,  upon  his  own  argument  from  ana- 

*  He  uses  this  and  similar  artifices,  in  fact,  as  the  damper 
in  a  modem  piano-forte,  for  modifying  the  swell  of  the 
intonation. 


logy,  he  must  call  Didiut  Julianas  by  tiie  shock- 
ing name  of  ZHd,  which  it  the  same  thing  as  Tit 
— since  T  is  D  soft.  Did  was  a  very  great  man 
indeed,  and  for  a  very  short  time  indeed.  Pro- 
bably Did  was  the  only  man  that  ever  bade  for  an 
empire,  and  no  mistake,  at  a  puUio  auction. 
Think  of  Did's  bidding  for  the  Roman  empire  : 
nay,  think  also  of  Did's  having  the  lot  aetually 
knocked  down  to  him  ;  and  of  Did*s  going  homo 
to  dinner  with  the  lot  in  his  pocket.  It  makes 
one  perspire  to  think  that^  if  the  reader  or  myself 
had  been  living  at  that  time,  and  had  been 
prompted  by  some  whim  within  us  to  bid  against 
him,  we — ^that  is,  he  or  I — shomld  aetnaUy  have 
come  down  to  posterity  by  the  abominaUa  name 
of  Anti-Did.  All  of  us  in  England  say  Livy 
when  speaking  of  the  great  historian,  not  Lirius. 
Yet  Livius  Andronicus  it  would  be  impossible  to 
indulge  with  that  brotherly  name  of  Livy.  Mar- 
cus Antonius  is  called — ^not  by  Shakspere  only, 
but  by  all  the  world — Mark  Antony ;  but  who  is  it 
that  ever  called  Marcus  Brutus  by  the  afiectionate 
name  of  Mark  Brute?  *'Keep  your  distanee,*' 
we  say,  to  that  very  doubtful  brute,  **  and  oxpeet 
no  pet  names  from  us.*'  Finally,  apply  the  prin- 
ciple of  abbreviation,  involved  in  the  names  Pliny, 
Livy,  Tully,  all  sut>stituting  y  for  tus,  to  Marias 
— ^that  grimmest  of  grim  visions  that  rises  np  to 
us  from  the  phantasmagoria  of  Roman  history. 
Figure  to  yourself,  reader,  that  truoulent  &ee, 
trenched  and  scarred  with  hostile  swords,  carrying 
thunder  in  its  ominous  eye-brows,  and  frightening 
armies  a  mile  off  with  its  scowl,  being  saluted  by 
the  tenderest  of  feminine  names,  as  **  My  Mary.'* 
Not  only,  therefore,  is  Mr.  Lander  ineonsistent 
in  these  innovations,  but  the  innovations  them- 
selves, supposing  them  all  harmonised  and  esta.- 
blished,  would  but  plough  up  the  landmarks  of  old 
hereditary  feelings.  We  learn  oftentimes*  by  a 
man's  bearing  a  good-natured  sobriquet  amongst 
his  comrades,  that  he  is  a  kind-hearted,  social  erea* 
ture,  popular  with  them  all!  And  it  is  an  illus- 
tration of  the  same  tendency,  that  the  scale  of 
popularity  for  the  classical  authors  amongst  our 
fathers,  is  registered  tolerably  well,  in  a  gross 
general  way,  by  the  difference  between  having 
and  not  having  a  familiar  name.  If  we  exoept 
the  first  Casar,  the  mighty  Cains  Julias,  who 
was  too  majestic  to  invite  familiarity,  though  too 
gracious  to  have  repelled  it,  there  ia  no  author 
whom  our  forefi&thers  loved,  but  has  won  a  sort 
of  Christian  name  in  the  land.  Homer,  and 
Hesiod,  and  Pindar,  we  all  say ;  we  cancel  the 
alien  im  ;  but  we  never  sav  Theoerit  for  Theocri- 
tus.  Anacreon  remains  rigidly  Grecian  marble  ; 
but  that  is  only  because  his  name  is  not  of  a 
plastic  form-— else  everybody  loves  the  sad  old 
fellow.  The  same  bar  to  familiarity  existed  in 
the  names  of  the  tragic  poets,  except  perhaps  for 
uEsohylus ;  who,  however,  like  Csesar,  is  .too  awful 
for  a  caressing  name.  But  Roman  names  were, 
generally,  more  flexible.  Livy  and  Sallust  have 
ever  been  favourites  with  men :  Livy  with  every- 
body ;  Sallust,  in  a  degree  that  may  be  called  ex- 
travagant, with  many  celebrated  Frenchmen,  as 
the  President  dcs  BrosscSi  and  in  our  own  days 
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vith  M.  Lenidnier,  »  mo^t  eloquent  and  original 
TTTxter  {**&u(Us  MutoriquM'*) ;  and  two  centaries 
ago,  vitii  the  greatest  of  men,  John  Milton,  in  a 
degree  that  seeme  to  me  absolutely  mysterious. 
These  writers  are  baptised  into  our  society — ^haTe 
gained  a  settlement  in  our  parish :  when  you  call 
&  man  Jack,  and  not  Mr.  John,  it's  plain  you  like 
him.     But,  as  to  the  gloomy  Tacitus,  our  fathers 
Uked  him  not^     He  was  too  Tinegar  a  fellow  for 
them;  nothing  hearty  or  genial  about  him;  he 
thought  ill  of  OTerybody ;  and  we  all  suspect  that, 
for  those  times,  he  was  perhaps  the  worst  of  the 
boneh  himself.     Aeeordingly,  this  Tacitus,  be- 
cause he  remained  so  perfectly  tacit  for  our  jolly 
old  fitreCvtliers'  ears,  never  slipped  into  the  name 
Tacit  for  th^ir  mouths ;  nor  ever  will,  I  predict, 
for  the  mouths  of  posterity.     Coming  to  the  Ro- 
man poets,  I  must  grant  that  three  great  ones, 
Tiz.,  Lucretius,  Statius,  and  Valerias  Flaccus, 
hare  not  been  complimented  with  the  freedom  of 
our  eity,  as  they  should  have  been,  in  a  gold  box. 
I  tagrrty  idso,  tJie  ill  fortune,  in  this  respect,  of 
Catalla^  tf  he  was  really  the  author  of  that  grand 
headhmg  dithyrambic,  the  Atys:  he  certainly 
ought  to  have  been  ennobled  by  the  title  of 
Catiili.     Looking  to  very  much  of  his  writings, 
modi  ^moi^  I  regret  the  case  of  Plautus  :   and  I 
am  sun  that  if  her  Majesty  would  warrant  his 
bearing  tlie  name  and  anns  of  Pktut  in  all  time 
coming,  it  would  gratify  many  of  us.    As  to  the 
rest,  or  those  that  anybody  cares  about,  Horace, 
Yirgil,  Ovid,  Lucas,  Martial,  Claudian,  all  have 
been  nUsed  to  the  peerage.     Ovid  was  the  great 
poetic  favourite  of  Milton  ;  and  not  without  a  phi- 
losophic ground  :  his  festal  gaiety,  and  the  bril- 
liant velocity  of  his  aurora  boreaUs  intellect,  form- 
ing   a  deep  natural  equipoise    to   the   mighty 
gloom  and  solemn  planetary   movement  in  the 
mind  of  the  other ;  Uke  the  wedding  of  male  and 
ftmale  eounterparts.    Ovid  was,  therefore,  rightly 
MiHon's  favourite.     Btit  the  favourite  of  all  the 
worid  is  Horace.    "Were  there  ten  peerages,  were 
there  three  blue  ribbons,  vacant,  he  ought  to  have 
them  all. 

Besides,  if  Mr.  Landor  could  issue  decrees,  and 
even  harmonise  his  decrees  for  reforming  our 
An^o-Orecian  spelling— decrees  which  no  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  could  execute,  without  first  rebuilding 
theH«ly  office  ef  the  Inquisition — still  there  would 
be  little  aecomplished.  The  names  of  all  conti- 
neotal  ESurope  are  often  in  confusion,  from  diffe- 
rent eanses,  when  Anglicised :  German  names  are 
rarely  sj^Iled  rightly  by  the  laity  of  our  isle ; 
Polish  and  Hungarian  never.  Many  foreign 
towns  have  in  England  what  botanists  would  call 
trivial  names  ;  Leghorn,  for  instance,  Florence, 
Madrid,  Lisbon,  Vienna,  Munich,  Antwerp, 
Brussels,  the  Hague^^all  unintelligible  names  to 
the  savage  Continental  native.  Then,  if  Mr. 
Landor  reads  as  much  of  Anglo-Indian  books  as 
I  dx>,  he  ratttb  be  aware  that,  for  many  years  back, 
theyhave  alt  been  at  sixes  and  sevens  ;  so  that  now 
most  Hindoo  words  are  in  masquerade,  and  we  shall 

soon  Inquire  English  pundits  in  Leadenhall  Street.* 

I    ■■■■ I    \        ■  ■  I J  11       I ■■    ■ 

*  The  xeasons  lur  this  anarchy  in  the  naturalisation  of 
XMtem  wonU  arc  to  be  sought  in  tlirw  causes ;  1.  In 


How  does  he  like,  for  instance,  Sipahee  the  mo- 
dem form   for   Sepoy  ?   or   Tepheen  for  Tiffin  f 
At  this  rate  of  metamorphosis,  absorbing  even  the 
consecrated  names  of  social  meals,  we  shall  soon 
cease  to  understand  what  that  disjune  was  which 
his  sacred  Majesty  graciously  accepted  at  Tillie- 
tudlem.     But  even  elder  forms  of  oriental  speech 
are  as  little  harmonised  in  Christendom.     A  few 
leagues  of  travelling  make  the  Hebrew  unintelli- 
gible to  us;  and  the  Bible  becomes  a  Delphic  mys- 
tery to  Englishmen  amongst  the  countrymen  of 
Luther.     Solomon  is  there  called  Salamo;  Samp- 
son is  called  Simson,  though  probably  he  never 
published  an  edition  of  Euclid.    Nay,  even  in  this 
native  isle  of  ours,  you  may  be  at  cross  purposes 
on  the  Bible  with  your  own  brother.     I  am,  my- 
self, next  door  neighbour  to  "Westmoreland,  being 
a  Lancashire  man ;  and,  one  day,  I  was  talking 
with  a  Westmoreland  farmer,  whom,  of  course,  I 
ought  to  have  understood  very  well ;  but  I  had  no 
chance  with  him:  for  I  could  not  make  out  who 
that  No  was,  concerning  whom    or  concerning 
which,  he  persisted  in  talking.  '  It  seemed  to  me, 
from  the  context,  that  No  must  be  a  man,  and  by 
no  means  a  chair;  but  so  very  negative  a  name, 
you  perceive,  furnished  no  positive  hints  for  solv- 
ing the  problem.     I  said  as  much  to  the  farmer, 
who  stared  in  stupefaction.  "  What,"  cried  he, 
"  did  a  far-lam 'd  man,  like  you,  fresh  from  Ox- 
ford, never  hear  of  No,  an  old  gentleman  that 
should  have  been  drowned,  but  was  not,   when 
all  his  folk  were  drowned  ?"     "  Never,  so  help  me 
Jupiter,"  was  my  reply:  "never  heard  of  him  to 
this  hour,  any  more  than  of  Yes,  an  old  gentle- 
man that  should  have  been  hanged,  but  was  nof, 
when  all  his  folk  were  hanged.     Populous  No — 
I  had  read  of  in  the  Prophets  ;  but  that  was  not 
an  old  gentleman."    It  turned  out  that  the  far- 
mer and  all  his  compatriots  in  bonny  Martindale 
had  been  taught  at  the  parish  school  to  rob  the 
Patriarch  Noah  of  one  clear  moiety  appertaining 
in  fee  simple  to  that  ancient  name.     But  after- 
wards I  found  that  tho  fanner  was  not  so  entire- 
ly absurd  as  he  had  seemed.     The  Septuagint, 
indeed,  is  clearly  against  him  ;  for  there,  as  plain 
as  a  pike- staff,  the  farmer  might  have  read  VmX. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  Pope,  not  quite  so  great 
a  scholar  as  he  was  a  poet,  yet  still  a  fair  one, 
always  made  Noah  into  a  monosyllable ;  and  that 
seems  to  argue  an  old  English  usage  ;  though  I 
really  believe  Pope's  reason  for  adhering  to  such 

national  liTalahips :  French  tnweUers  in  India,  like  Jao- 
quemont,  &c.,  as  they  will  not  adopt  our  English  First 
Meridian,  will  not,  of  course,  adopt  our  English  spelling. 
In  one  of  Paul  Richtei's  novels  a  man  assumes  the  First 
Mendian  to  lie  generally,  not  throngh  Giee&wioh,  but 
through  his  own  skull,  and  always  through  his  own  stnd^. 
1  have  myself  long  suspected  the  Maguetic  Pole  to  lie 
under  a  friend's  w&e-ceUar,  firom  the  vibrating  movement 
whiob  I  have  remarked  constantly  going  on  in  his  cluster 
of  keys  towards  that  particular  point.  Really,  the  French, 
like  Sir  Antliony  Absolute,  must  "  get  an  atmosphere  of 
their  own,"sach  is  their  hatred  to  holding  anything  in  com- 
mon with  us.  ^  They  are  to  be  sought  in  local  Jwrfton  dif- 
ferences of  pronunciation.  3.  In  the  variety  of  our  own 
British  popmation — soldiers,  missionaries,  merchants,  who 
are  unlearned  or  half-learned — scholars,  really  learned,  but 
often  fantastically  learned,  and  lastly  (as  you  may  swear) 
yoimg  ladies— anxious,  «ibove  aU  things,  to  mistiij'  us  out- 
side barbarians. 
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an  absurdity  was  with  a  prospective  yiew  to  the 
rhymes  bloWf  or  raw,  or  stow,  (an  important  idea 
to  the  Ark)  which  struck  him  as  likeh/  words,  in 
case  of  any  call  for  writing  about  Noah. 

The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is — ^that  the  whole 
world  lies  in  heresy  or  schism  on  the  subject  of 
orthography.  All  climates  alike  groan  under 
heterography.  It  is  absolutely  of  no  use  to  be- 
gin with  one*s  own  grandmother  in  such  labors 
of  reformation.     It  is  toil  thrown  away  :  and  as 


nearly  hopeless  a  task  as  the  proverb  Insinuates 
that  it  is  to  attempt  a  reformation  in  that  old 
lady's  mode  of  eating  eggs.  She  laughs  at 
one.  She  has  a  vain  conceit  that  she  is  able, 
out  of  her  own  proper  resources,  to  do  both,  vix., 
the  spelling  and  the  eating  of  the  eggs.  And 
all  that  remains  for  philosophers,  like  Mr.  Lan- 
der and  myself,  is — ^to  turn  away  in  sorrow  rather 
than  in  anger,  dropping  a  silent  tear  for  the  poor 
old  lady's  infatuation. 


THE  SYCAMORES  OF  SCOTLAND. 

BT  MK8.  CHABLE8  TmSLET. 

[Gardening  was  one  of  the  fhyonrite  pontuts  of  Mary  StuArt.  $he  had  brcmglit  from  France  ft  little  qrcamore  plant— the  first, 
accordio;  to  tradition,  which  had  ever  been  seen  in  Scotland ;— thin  she  planted  In  tlie  gardens  of  Boljri^M»t  ftod  VMn  ttdi  parent 
st«m  arose  the  beautifbl  groves  of  sycamore  which  are  oow  met  with  in  Scotland.] 


Lift  up  your  stately  heads, 

Beautiful  trees ! 
Crowued  by  the  sun's  glad  light, 

Woo'd  by  the  breeze  ; 
Shoot  your  broad  brauches  far 

In  the  free  air  ; 
Strike  your  roots  deep  and  wide. 

Loved  everywhere  ! 

Te  are  hallowed  to  thousands 

By  her  love,  that  bore 
The  plant  whence  ye  sprang 

From  a  sunnier  shore; — 
Did  she  watch  o'er  that  alien. 

And  sadly  rejoice 
While  it  bloom' d  as  her  land  were 

The  land  of  its  choice  ? 

Did  her  thoughts — ever  graceful — 
Her  heart — often  sore — 

Mark,  with  sorrow,  the  contrast 
Its  fate  to  hers  bore  ? 


Growing  hourly  and  daily 
In  beauty  and  strength. 

The  stranger-tree  flourished 
Right  bravely  at  length. 

But  she,  yet  more  beautiful. 

She,  yet  more  strong — 
In  the  woman's  enduraaee 

Proved  hardly  and  loog^- 
She  found  that  her  native  soil 

Round  her  had  thrown 
The  mildews  and  shadows 

Of  darkness  aloue. 

0  spirit  of  beauty  ! 

Thy  lessons,  though  stem, 
Were  such  as  immortal  things 

Only  may  learn : 
Trees  yet  bravely  flourish. 

And  suns  brightly  shine. 
In  a  world  where  hearts  pine  for 

The  glory  of  thine. 


THE  WAR-HOBSE. 

BY  GOODWTN  BABMBT. 

With  a  snort  and  a  tramp,  the  war-horse  came, 
Like  a  thunder  cloud,  with  his  eyes  of  flame  ; 
The  steam  of  his  breath  was  a  mist  around. 
And  his  snort  was  tlio  bray  of  the  trumpet's  sound  ; 
His  tramp  was  like  march  of  ten  thousand  men. 
And  its  echoes  like  march  of  another  ten. 
And  down  his  flanks,  in  a  steaming  flood. 
The  sweat  it  ran,  and  the  sweat  was  blood. 

A  stallion  as  black  was  that  steed  as  night. 
Save  on  fetlocked  forehead  a  star  of  white. 
And  his  deep-set  eyes  were  two  fires  of  flame  ; 
And  his  name  like  the  cloud  whence  their  lightning  cune  ; 
And  his  chest  was  the  force  of  a  mighty  storm  ; 
And  the  air  from  his  breath  was  fiercely  warm ; 
And  his  snort  was  the  blast  of  a  clarion  far. 
As  be  sniffed  the  battle  and  neighed  ha  !  ha  ! 

With  a  toss  of  his  mane,  and  a  flash  of  his  eyes. 
Over  the  plain  that  black  horse  flies, 
And  each  tramp  of  his  hoof  leaves  a  print  of  blood, 
And  cities  are  crushed  in  the  sanguine  mud  ; 
And  o'er  man  and  woman,  and  little  child. 
He  tramps  till  the  plain  is  with  corpses  wild  ; 
His  course  it  is  ruin,  and  death  beside. 
And  he  swims  each  stream  with  a  crimson  tide. 

No  bridle,  no  saddle,  no  harness  hath  he, 
And  his  mouth  foams  froth,  but  his  mouth  is  free  : 
Do  tosses  bis  head  with  a  wild  steed's  pride, 
Afar  in  a  desert  without  a  guide  ; — 
But  his  path  Is  ruin,  his  tread  is  death. 
His  hoois  are  bloody,  and  hot  his  breath, 
And  that  hell-black  steed  has  a  kindred  guide, 
For  Hia  Satan  that  h^U-black  steed  doth  ride. 
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ITRANSLATED  FROM  THE   GERMAN   OP  ZSCHOKKE,   BY  SARAH  FRY. 


Wits  t  wma  a  yoong  mm  eompletii^  my  studies  at 
lMi(ah,  woe  is  aae!  many  aod  many  a  year  has  passed 
i&  tnn  and  aoashiiiA  sinoe)  one  of  my  most  agreeable 
ac^iBintaiiee  was  old  Forest  Counsellor  Von  Rodern,  and 
mn^  ay  pleaaaatast  hours  were  spent  in  his  boose. 
Te  Mid  to  asaemble  onee  or  twiee  a  week«  a  tolerably 
lai|»  sireio,  connstiog  partly  of  men  like  himself  in  the 
wriot  of  tbe  Stato  "  angesteltle" — though  when,  and 
vhers,  and  how  two-thirds  of  these  serred  I  noYer  eould 
■•k»  ti9tt  Bor  how  the  Stato  oould  want  such  an  anny  of 
ftem,  fisr  truly  of  those  "  angesteltlo"  in  most  German 
SUfeis  tlieir  naao  is  legioB-<-and  partly  of  such  of  the  ttu- 
dialB  OB  were  loss  addicted  to  the  uproarious  merriment 
flien  aid  now  io  fiMhton  among  the  Bttrs^en.     EYen 
some  of  tlw  **  roaring  boys*'  would  now  and  then  like  a 
ffuei€9eaimg  at  the  Couasellor's,  by  way  of  relief  to  their 
wildtr  carouals,  though  aonewbat  in  the  proportion  of 
FalstflPa  bread  to  his  saek.    The  Counsellor  was  a  kind- 
hearted,  cheerful  old  man,  at  peace  with  himself  and  all 
tiie  vorUL  pcffikapt  beoaose  the  world  had  gone  well  with 
him,  or,  peibaps»  that  from  a  natural  felicity  of  tompera- 
meatbe  had  gone  well  with  the  wodd,  nefer  raising  his 
trpectatiOM  too  high  either  of  himself  or  others,  and, 
dieieftre,  escaping  the  oiaifyiDg  and  aeidukting  process 
so  aatitely  at  work  with  those  who  hare  tasted  too  often 
of  hope  deeeiYed,  whether  with  or  without  any  fSudt  of 
their  own.     He  nerer  pretended  to  give  entertainments ; 
the  terresfaments,  besides  the  gbiss  or  two  of  puneh  offered 
ai  patting,  were  liouted  to  a  ei^  of  coffee,  or  of  the  ano- 
malous hererage  so  innoeeotl*  accepted  by  our  kinsiblk 
the  Qemnns,  under  the  name  of  tea,  and  concocted  in  the 
proportion  of  a  spoonful  of  the  herb  to  a  gallon  of  water. 
Many  ef  the  guests  used  to  qualify  the  mixture  with  lemon, 
wine,  or  Yanilla,  whioh  I  wondered  at  till  I  tasted  it  in 
its  primitive  state,  and  then  I  held  all  means  lawful  which 
shoold  make  it  taste  of  something.     There  was  no  want 
ef  amusemept,  though  we  neither  declaimed  tragedies, 
slaiMlned  our  neighbours,  nor  played  at  cards.    There 
was  diffoPSBCS  enough  of  age,  temper,  condition^  and  eha- 
neter  among  us  to  gife  Yariety  te  the  conYcrsation  on 
whateYsr  subject  it  efaaaeed  to  fall ;  and  when  the  discus- 
siob  threatened  to  become  too  warm,  the  amenity  of  our 
best  acted  as  a  kind  of  general  duleifier  of  all  acerbities,  Imd 
brought  about,  if  not  an  agreement  of  principle,  an  agree- 
mebt  to  differ.    One  of  the  most  successful  means  of  pro* 
daeliig  this  desirable  result  was  the  Counsellor's  rominis- 
ccnecs  of  his  earlier  lilb.     He  possessed  much  of  the  ta- 
lents "  de  coutier"  so  highly  Yalued  as  an  acoompUsh- 
Bettft  of  society  by  our  neighbours.     Some  of  his  narra- 
tires  I  thought  worth  while  transcribing,  though  I  haYC 
mall  expectation  of  rendering  them  as  agreeable  to  a 
leader  as  they  were  to  a  hearer. 

The  eohYersatioik  fell  one  eYeningon  Rousseau's  writ- 
ings, and  his  own  character — his  morbid  susceptibility-^- 
his  seom,  whether  real  or  affected,  of  the  rich  and 
great— his  pnmd  poYerty — and  the  contradiction  between 
his  misanthropy  and  his  leol  for  the  reformation  of 


Sone  defoded  tlw  inh»ppy  pbUoiopher,  wh?M  irlioi« 


life  was  a  oentinoal  war&re  with  himself  .tnd  othen,  and 
blamed  the  friends  who  had  not  understood'  him.  Othen 
justified  the  friends,  and  asked  which  of  bis  champions 
could  honestly  assert  he  could  have  kept  om  good  tema 
with  him  for  a  month.  The  effects  of  opulence  4tfid  in- 
digence on  the  minds  of  gifted  and  right-minded  men 
came  incidentally  under  discussion.  What  AYoold  Rous- 
seaa  have  been  had  he  been  bom  to  purple  aud  fine  linen 
—to  be  served  instead  of  serviqg  ?  **l  remem«ber  a  atoiy, 
or  rather  a  eouple  of  stories,"  said  the  Counsellor,  "which 
have  some  reference  to  the  subject  of  your  dispute.  I 
will  not  s^  they  will  settle  it,  but  they  may  furnish  some 
&rther  aigument.  Both  are  singuhu*  in  their  w.iy.  One 
was  the  best-executed  practical  joke  I  ever  heard  of.  The 
heroes  of  both  were  friends  of  my  youth,  and  one  of  them 
is  still  one  of  my  best  and  dearest."  Listen  if  .yoa  like 
•^learnifyottcan! 

CHAPTER  I. 
TBI  BAlfSXB  AMD  TBS  QSOCEX. 

AMowe  my  intimates  at  the  University  of  Inbhtgei^ 
Casimir  Mom  was  the  most  distinguished  by  natuwand 
fortune;  one  had  given  hha  a  handsome  person,  CM»i- 
derable  talents,  and  an  excellent  heart;  the  other  a  rioh 
banker  for  a  father,  that  the  value  of  the  diamond  mig^ 
not  be  impaired  for  want  of  a  fit  setting.  Before  enter- 
ing the  University  he  had  travelled  through  the  gnatev 
part  of  Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  His  mind,  already 
cultivated  and  enlarged,  preserved  him  firom  contamina- 
tion by  the  coarser  excesses  of  the  wilder  part  of  his  fel- 
low students;  while  the  succouring  hand  held  out,  to  the 
more  necessitous,  attested  that  his  temperance  was  the 
result  not  of  prudence  only  but  of  choice. 

Half  a  year  before  he  left  the  University,  I  accompanied 
him  in  the  vacation  to  his  fiither's  house.  The  elder 
Mora  was  banker  to  the  Court,  and  lived  in  great  spUn* 
dour  in  the  electoral  city  of  Cassel,  where  he  was  visited 
by  what  are  called  the  first  people  in  the  city. 

Neer  Mora*s  house,  or  rather  paUoe,  stood  an  eld  de- 
bipidated  gloomy-looking  house,  the  abode  of  one  Roma- 
nus,  a  grooer->a  miserly  old  curmudgeon,  who  had  the 
reputation  of  possessing  the  best-filled  coffen  and  the 
prettiest  daughter  in  the  city.  He  was  said  to  be  a  mil- 
Ikmaire;  yet  he  continued  to  weigh  out  coffee,  peppto, 
cheese,  and  treacle,  with  his  own  hand^nay,  if  he  were 
disabled,  the  fair  fingers  of  the  fair  Caroline  were  pressed 
Into  the  service,  for  a  shopman  had  never  been  admittod 
behind  the  counter  of  Herr  Romanus. 

Cnsimir  Mom  and  the  pretty  grooeress  had  played  to- 
gether as  neighbours'  children,  and  seemed  by  no  meani' 
inclined  to  drop  the  acquaintance,  now  that  they  had 
ceased  to  bo  children.  The  banker,  however,  began  to 
make  somewhat  of  a  wry  face  at  the  familiar  tone  of  the 
young  people  towards  each  other.  He  was  aspiring  in 
his  views,  and  thought  of  purchasing  a  patent  of  nobility ; 
and  then,  with  the  magic  Von  before  his  name,  and  his 
own  handsome  face  and  figure,  his  son  might  look  for  a 
better  quartering  in  his  escutcheon  than  a  sugar  loaf  and 
Swi38  cheese  parted  per  pale,    Tho  grocer,  on  the  other 
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hand,  might  pei*hm|>s  haro  held  it  expedicRt  to  keep  the 
fliei  from  buzzing  too  near  his  sweets ;  and,  no  donbt,  it 
was  with  this  view  that  he  always  charged  Casimir  treble 
the  usual  price,  whenever  he  made  the  purchase  of  any 
of  the  other's  wares  the  pretence  for  entering  the  shop. 
But  Casimir,  who  was  honestly  and  seriously  in  lore,  had 
no  intention  that  affairs  should  remain  on  this  ambiguous 
fboting.  On  the  contrary,  he  gravely  assured  his  fiither 
timt  if  ever  he  brought  home  a  wife  it  must  be  Caroline 
Romanus,  aad  Caroline  assured  Ker  fiither  that  no  young 
man  was  cnrturable  to  her  eyes  saving  and  excepting  Ca- 
simir Mom.  The  banker  loved  his  only  son.  He  had  no- 
thing persoiaally  to  object  to  the  roses  and  the  lilies,  for- 
get-me-not eyes  and  raven  curls  of  Caroline,  and  saw 
something  greatly  to  admire  in  her  father's  million. 
Finding  his  son  resolute,  he  was  inclined  to  give  way. 
Herr  Ronianus  had,  on  his  side,  nothing  to  say  against  the 
banker's  son.  Ilis  father  carried  on  the  first  business  in 
the  electorate;  and  when,  to  these  considerations,  was 
added,  that  the  lovers  had  already  sworn  fidelity  to  all 
eternity  and  beyond,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  mar- 
riage was  highly  expedient.  Who  would  have  guessed 
that  wd  were  all  reckoning  without  our  host? 

The  unlooked-for  obstacle  arose  in  the  shape  of  a  grave 
proposal  of  Herr  Romanus,  that  his  future  son-in-law— 
the  handsome,  graceful  Casimir,  the  darling  of  the  fiiir, 
with  all  his  university  honours  blushing  thick  upon  him — 
shoiild  forthwith  renounce  the  flowery  paths  of  literature, 
forsake  the  thornier  orown  awaiting  the  successful  pursuit 
of  severer  science,  and,  donning  a  wliite  apron,  serve 
sugar  and  snuff  for  the  remainder  of  his  days !  Herr 
Romanus  had  no  faith  in  any  pursuit  above  or  below  a 
counter.  Learning  was  nothing  in  his  eyes  ;  *'  the  ser- 
vice," no  better  than  legalised  thieving;  bankmg,  gam- 
bling according  to  law. 

The  banker  was  furious.  His  son,  to  whom  his  na- 
tural afid  acquired  advantages,  and  his  own  connexions 
with  the  Court,  opened  the  way  to  the  first  employments 
in  the  State,  who  had  already  been  named  Referendary  to 
the  High  Court  of  something  or  other— for  the  first  six 
months  without  salary  certainly,  but  With  the  positive 
assurance  of  speedy  advancement ; — and  now  came  this 
ridiculous  old  grocer,  with  the  preposterous  demand  that 
he  should  renounce  all  these  splendid  prospects  (the  patent 
of  nobility  included),  and  sell  treacle  and  herrings  at  three 
farthings  a-piece  to  the  worthy  burghers  of — ^.  Was 
ever  a  lover  reduced  to  such  an  absurd  dilemma  before ! 
At  three-and-twenty,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  would  not  be 
undertaken  for  a  fair  and  beloved  maiden ; — ^batteries 
might  be  stormed,  wounds  and  death  defied,  a  desert  held 
as  a  paradiw,  Satan  himself  dared  to  mortal  combat ; 
all  might  be  home ; — ^but  to  sink  from  a  minister  of 
state  in  expectation,  to  a  seller  of  tea,  coffee,  tobacco, 
and  snuff,  was  worse  than  battery,  desert,  death,  and 
the  duel ! 

It  struck  me  as  somewhat  odd,  that  instead  of  breaking 
off  at  once  with  the  absurd  old  humourist,  the  proud 
banker  should  in  private  counsel  his  son  to  capitulate. 
Caroline,  however,  herself  opposed  her  father's  whim. 
It  was  agreed  that  Casimir  should  return  to  the  Uni- 
versity for  half-a-year ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  every  en- 
gine should  be  set  to  work  to  soften  the  heart  of  Herr 
Romanus,  including  tears,  fainting,  and  threats  of  going 
into  a  consumption* 


CHAPTEB  It. 

THB  QBOOXS  BISKS  Of  THE  SCAIiE — THS  BAN KBB  KICKS 

TBX  BEAM. 

Caroline  Romanus  was  a  diligent  correspondent. '  Casi* 
mir  was  informed  of  everything  that  happened  is  the 

good  city  of ,  except  what  he  most  desired  to  know 

— viz.,  that  Herr  Romanus  had  changed  his  mind.  But 
no  ;  the  old  man  was  as  Immoveable  as  the  wooden  negro 
at  his  own  door.  His  son-in-law  must  be  a  groo«r :  ho 
had  said  it,  and  he  stuck  to  it.  The  only  consolstory 
part  of  Caroline's  letter  was  the  concluding  paragraph*^ 
"  After  all,  we  can  wait  a  little  ;  I  am  only  sixteen,  aad 
you  three-and-twenty." 

Four  months  had  thus  passed  away,  when  one  morning 
Casimir  burst  into  my  room  with  an  open  letter  in  his 
hand,  and  consternation  in  his  countenance.  It  Was  inm 
the  banker  Mom,  and  contained  this  laconic  and  Mtoulid* 
iiig  Information  : — **  I  am  a  bankrupt  and  a  fugitive  :  I 

must  leave directly.     I  am  going  to  England,  and 

thence  to  the  West  Indies.  The  ten  thousand  florins, 
secured  to  you  by  the  enclosed  paper,  you  wQl  receive 
on  application.  It  is  all  I  have  been  able  to  mktb  for 
you  from  the  wreck." 

Very  naturally,  such  an  unexpected  blow  of  fate  had  A 
tendency  to  lengthen  the  visage  even  of  a  lovisf  of  tiiree- 
and-twenty.  The  sum  transmitted  was  not  a  third  part 
of  his  mother's  fortune  which  had  been  secured  to  Casi-^ 
mir.  I  attempted  some  words' of  consolation.  He  made 
a  sign  to  me  to  be  silent,  and  passing  his  hand  rapidly  omer 
his  brow — "  Do  not  mistake  me,"  said  he,  fidtering ;  "  St 
is  not  the  poverty  I  feel,  but  the  disgrace.  And  do  not 
attempt  to  console  me  fbr  either :  for  one  -there  is  no 
consolation,  and  for  the  other  no  need  of  H.  I  should 
despise  myself  if  the  mere  loss  of  wealth  could  sadden  the 
future  to  me.  Help  to  divert  my  thoughts  for  to-day, 
if  you  can ;  to-morrow  I  shall  not  need  your  help." 

On  the  motrow,  I  had  invited  a  few  of  our  common 
firiends  to  drink  a  glass  of  punch  in  my  rooms :  Casimir 
was  of  the  party;  and  one  of  the  most  cheerihl.  He  ro- 
uted his  misfortune  himself;  and  if  pity  and  vowa  of 
friendship  till  dea<h  could  console  one  for  unmeHted  iU'^ 
luck,  he  had  plenty  of  It.  Only  one  of  the  company, 
Engelbert,  one  of  the  best  heads  amongst  us,  came  up  to 
him  laughing.  "You  are  all  foels  together,"  said  he. 
*'  For  my  part,  I  congratulate  you  that  you  are  rid  of  your 
cumbersome  money.  Tou  will  find  out  now  what  you  are 
really  good  for,  which  you  never  would  have  done  had 
you  remained  the  rich  banker's  son  ;  and  I  know  you  are 
sterling !  A  millionaire,  a  prince,  and  a  pretty  girl,  are 
three  things  of  which  one  can  never  say  whether,  setting 
aside  the  strong  box,  the  tinsel,  and  the  fiiir  ikoe,  they 
have  any  intrinsic  value  or  not." 

There  was  a  general  outcry  against  Engelbert' s  ophiieus. 
I  myself  saw  only  a  sort  of  crazy  enthusiasm  in  the  doc- 
trine he  here  advanced,  particularly  when  he  vent  on  to 
say — 

"  If  I  had  the  formation  of  society,  only  bom  blocks 
heads,  those  crippled  in  body  or  in  mind,  and  old  people, 
should  receive  money  from  the  State ;  and  whea  they 
died,  it  should  return  to  the  State.  On  the  other  hand, 
t^)se  young  and  vigorous  in  mind  and  body  should  not  have 
a  farthing.  They  should  feed  themselves  by  the  sweftt  of 
their  brow,    We  fhould  then  see  r?ai  greatness,  instead 
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of  the  tawcliy  tmmperf  Uifti  goe»  by  the  name  unongst 
OS.  The  aei'Taiiis  of  the  State — ^generals,  priests,  and 
the  rest — BhoaM  be  umply  clad,  lire  on  simple  food,  and 
dveU  in  modest  hooaes,  that  the  real  ralae  of  the  men 
mjfl^  be  understood,  and  the  people  no  longer  misled  by 
tbfr  tags  and  £npf9xy  now  naed  to  disguise  their  moral 
{VTcrty.  Xbe  wisest^  the  brarest*  the  most  active,  the 
noit  virtaous,  should  be  eaUed  the  ricbest^  for  they  are 
so.  In  Aj  Utopia*  the  poor  in  spirit  should  bo  the 
BuUkmaivea.  Bat  ve  lire  in  a  perverted  world.  It  is 
sud  that  Fortone  is  blind  in  her  gifts.  But  I  say  that 
vlat  ve  call  her  blindness  is  Divine  wisdom :  to  the 
blockhead  is  giren  wealth ;  to  talent  and  merit,  the 
]»ggMr'9  staff— only  as  a  due  adjustment  of  the  balance/' 

"  Wki^"  cried  one  of  the  auditors,  "  shall  I  then  la- 
boar  fi>r  Bptfaiag  !  X  rejoice  in  my  powers  of  mind  and 
boi^,  becawse,  hy  their  exertion,  I  may  acquire  power 
and  wealth." 

"  That,"  replied  Engelbert,  "  is  to  dig  for  sand  with 
a  spade  of  pare  gold,  Tou  will  end  by  sending  a  bullet 
tbroogfa  yow  own  bead.*' 

"  I  care  li^e  for  power  or  wealth,"  said  Casimir. 
"  I  aa  qtti^  of  Engelbert'a  opinion.  I  will  be  of  some 
worth  by  myself,  and  am  content  if  my  merit  be  acknow- 
ledgsd." 

"  Toaare  »ot  at  all  of  my  opinion,"  cried  Engelbert. 
"  How  aoknowledged  ?  What  is  it  to  me  if  I  shine  like 
the  son.  and  the  world  maintain  I  am  as  black  as  a  coal  ? 
Men  are  self-seekers  throng  feebleness  of  mind ;  and 
Bpne  troobles  himself  really  much  about  the  other.  We 
mast  love  them  but  out  of  compassion." 

"Ko,  no,"  exclaimed  Casimir;  "man  ia  naturally 
good  and  apble,  aod,  therefore,  my  fellow-men  are  dear 
to  me.  I  should  not  like  to  live  in  a  world,  such  as  it 
appears  to  yon." 

"  ]Poor  Casimir  Mom,  yon  are  bom  to  misanthropy," 
was  Engelbert's  reply. 

"  You  are  all  dreaming  together,"  said  I,  interposing. 
"  The  world  is  neither  so  good  nor  so  evil  as  you  make 
it  oai«  Everything  has  ita  light  and  dark  side ;  rain  to- 
day»  sqpihine  to-morrow.  Take,  like  reasonable  people, 
the  life  as  it  is,  not  as  yon  wish  it  to  be,  and  learn  mo- 
deration in  all  things.     The  middle  path  is  the  best." 

Engelbert  laughed,,  and  patted  me  on  the  cheek,  as 
one  does  to  a  child  who  talks  with  an  aflfeotation  of  pru- 
dence uBsuited  to  ita  years,  raised  his  glass,  and,  clinking 
it  against  mine,  "  Rodern,"  said  he,  "  you  are  a  capital 
fellow ;  yon  will  get  on  famously  with  your  moderate 
plan,  and  always  swim  with  the  tide ;  r^oice  in  clean 
swaddling  clothes,  and  cry  over  broken  soap  bubbles. 
Tou  win  find  tbiogs  neither  too  right  nor  too  wrong." 

I  relate  this  conversation  because  the  result  made  it 
remarkable.  Engelbert,  as  it  turned  out,  had  spoken 
like  one  inspired,  and,  prophesied  to  us  all  round. 

Casimir  returned  to .     His  father's  splendid 

bouse,  wi^h  all  belonging  to  it,  had  been  already  sold. 

The  whole  city  cried  out  upon  the  runaway  banker,  and 

pitie4  the  ftoi^i  exoept  the  old  grocer.    He  had  lost  eight 

thoosBiid  doUars  by  Morp's  bankruptcy.    At  first,  he  had 

Wmfarie^.  hin^fyrp^  the  hope  that  Casimir  would  be 

able  to  Tn^Vf  i^  ^p^  to  him  out  of  his  mother's  fortune  ; 

but,  when  the  yoaifg  iqau  frankly  confessed  that  the 

Mme  tfvaae  h»d .  deprired  him  of  the  greater  part  of  this 

(Qrttm»f  Hu^  ol4  .Hum  iftn^bed  deriding^y.    *[  Wbi^tlQ  me 


another  tune  from  that,  youag  man,"  aatd  be,  twirling 
his  queer-looking  wig  round  and  round  upon  his  head,  as 
he  was  wont  on  similar  occasions.  "  Your  father.  Herr 
Casimir,  is  a  clever  fellow  !  He  would  make  a  capital 
Finance  Minister  I  What  would  you  wager,  now,  that  he 
has  brought  his  sheep  to  dry  land  in  time  ?"  and  here 
Romanus  dropped  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  into  the 
hollow  of  his  left,  with  a  significant  look,  as  if  counting 
money.  **  How  long  is  it  to  be  before  he  makes  his  ap- 
pearance amongst  us  again  as  ^  rich  man  V* 

Casimir  coloured  deeply.  "  His  father,"  he  said, 
'*  had  been  unfortunate— thoughtless^  perhaps — but  he 
was  HO  deliberate  deceiver." 

When  Romanus  saw  that  Casimir  was  really  unable  to 
pay  the  eight  thousand  dollars,  he  demanded,  without  ce- 
remony, all  he  had  in  part  payment  at  least. 

"  How,  then,  am  I  to  live  ?"  asked  the  young  man. 
*'  As  yet  I  receive  no  salary  from  n\y  appointment." 

"  My  heavens  !*'  whined  the  miser,  ''  you  are  a  learn- 
ed man,  Herr  Casimir.  Tou  may  be  secretaiy  to  some- 
body ;  but  what  is  to  become  of  me  ?  Oh !  I  am  a  poor, 
ruined  old  man,  driven  out  of  house  and  home.  If  I  am 
to  lose  all  this  monstrous  sum,  I  and  my  poor  child  must 
beg  from  door  to  door.' ' 

**  Indeed,  are  you  really  poor  f  cried  Mom.  "  No, 
you  shall  not  beg.  Take  my  little  capital  into  your 
trade,  and  give  me  Caroline's  hand.  Make  of  me  what 
you  wilL  Industry  and  economy  will  soon  make  up  for 
the  past.    We  shall  be  the  happiest  people  in  the  world.'  * 

Casimir  said  this  with  so  much  warmth  and  evident 
sincerity,  that  the  old  grocer  was,  to  use  a  homely  phrase, 
fairly  dumbfoundered. 

"  What,"  said  he  at  length  in  his  harshest,  tone,  "  is 
it  a  matter  of  rejoicing  that  your  honourjable.papa  then 
has  cheated  me  out  of  my  whole  property  ?  And,  to  reward 
such  honest  dealing,  I  shall  give  you  my  daughter^  sha4 1? 
Your  bumble  servant !  If  your  wortl^  father  has  made 
me  a  beggar,  I  will  hold  no  beggar's  wedding  in  my 
house,  I  promise  you.  Be  so  good  as  to  tak%  yourself  off 
will  you  ?  And,  if  I  may  be  so  bold  as  to  ask  a  favour, 
I  would  bog  that  you  never  darken  my  doors  again.  I 
wash  way  hands  of  you.  I  have  not  brought  up  my  girl 
to  fling  her  into  the  arms  of  the  first  fellow  without  a 
penny  m  his  pocket  that  has  tbc  impudence  to  ask  her." 

And  this  was  the  result  ef  poor  Casimir' s  interview 
with  Heir  Romanus. 


iOHArasB  m. 


Hons  AXD  eovpoi^noK. 


Whichever  way  the  unfortunate  young  matt  turned,  he 
heard  execrations  on  his  father's  name.  Those  who,  during 
the  banker's  prosperity,  had  been  his  basest  flatterers, 
now  distinguished  themselves  by  the  bitterness  and  vio- 
lence of  their  reproaches.  In  consequence,  the  news  of 
his  father's  death,  which  reached  Casimir  a  few  months 
after,  brought  with  it  a  kind  of  melancholy  consolation, 
notwithstanding  his  unfeigned  sorrow.  The  unfortunate 
banker  died  at  Antwerp  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
which  had  been  neglected  probably  in  the  overwhelming 
griefs  and  vexations  consequent  on  his  bankruptcy.  Hie 
dedth  of  Mon>  at  least  put  an  end  to  the  s^orm  of  boi- 
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tiiitj,  and  th<  worthy  people  of  ^—  even  found  some 
oxpressions  of  pity  for  the  ion  at  last. 

CwiDiir*8  ooiinige  rose  again,  after  the  first  stunniDg 
effects  of  the  blow,  with  that  elastic  vigour  natural  to  bis 
age.  When  the  storm  had  somewhat  blown  over,  he  ad- 
dressed himself  for  employment  to  some  former  friends  of 
his  &mily,  and  met  with  a  civil  reception  from  all.  His 
appointment  as  Iteferendai7  to  the  Electoral  Chamber 
was  oonflrmed. 

**  You  must  study  at  the  law,  Roman  and  financial," 
said  the  Minister,  *'  and  I  will  think  of  you  in  time.  Of 
course,  as  youngest  in  the  oflico,  you  must  work  without 
salaiy.  But,  in  a  year  or  two,  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to 
do  something  for  you.  Tou  are  still  veiy  young ;  one 
cannot  expect  much  at  fottr-and*twenty  !*' 

Mom  was  well  contented  for  the  time.  He  fixed  him- 
self in  a  respectable  citizen's  house,  right  opposite  the 
once  splendid  dwelling  of  his  family  —  less  haunted  by 
the  memory  of  former  magnificence  than  allured  by  the 
vision  of  Caroline's  blue  eyes  and  rose-tinted  cheek ; 
fbr,  although  the  old  chandler  had  prohibited  him  from 
crossing  his  threshold,  he  could  not  prevent  eyes  firom 
visiting  as  they  listed. 

Casimir's  sitting  room  and  that  used  by  Caroline  Ro- 
manus  were,  by  good  fortune,  exactly  opposite,  and  when 
the  sun  shone,  not  a  comer  of  either  was  invisible  to  the 
other.  Each  knew  when  the  other  came  in  or  went  out, 
how  they  were  employed,  when  they  were  glad,  when 
they  were  sorry.  After  the  fashion  of  maidens  of  her 
class  in  Germany,  Caroline's  constant  seat,  when  not  em- 
ployed in  household  duties,  was  perohed  up  at  the  window  ; 
so  there  was  nothing  very  remarkable  in  her  preferring 
her  knitting  needles  to  all  other  employment.  Never, 
even  among  her  ceontry-women,  was  there  such  an  Inde- 
fatigable knitler. 

Within  a  year's  time,  the  language  of  looks  and 
signs  had  been  brought  to  such  perfection  that  all  they 
thought,  wished,  hoped,  or  feared,  was  mutually  under- 
stood, withoht  exchanging  a  word. 

Cheered  by  the  glad  eye  and  radiant  smile  of  the  fair 
and  faithful  Caroline,  young  Mom  laboured  with  unwea- 
ried diligence,  not  only  in  his  own  peculiar  vocation,  but 
was  always  ready  to  assist  the  superiors  in  office,  who 
having  easier  employment  and  more  pay,  found,  of  course, 
less  leisure,  with  their  accounts,  memorials,  minutes,  dtc. 
die.  He  stood,  therefore,  high  in  the  good  graces  of  his 
colleagues,  every  one  eulogised  his  talents  and  acquire- 
ments, asked  his  advice,  and  accepted  his  services ;  and, 
in  return,  no  one  in  the  oity  received  more  invitations  to 
balls,  soirees,  and  pic-nics. 

The  fathers  praised  his  ready  head  and  ready  hand,  the 
daughters  declared  that  he  sang  admirably,  waltzed 
divinely,  and  deolaimed  like  an  angel,  in  their  private 
theatricals ;  but  alas !  in  spite  of  this  universal  favour, 
Casimir  Mom  remained,  at  six-and-twenty,  the  generally- 
esteemed  but  unpaid  junior  Referendary  of  the  Electoral 
Chamber  of  — . 

'*  Never  mind,"  as  Caroline's  unfailing  topic  of  con- 
solation ;  "you  are  but  six-and-twenty,  and  I  am  just 
nineteen."  The  lovely  Caroline  was  now  in  the  full 
bloom,  and  beyond  dispute  the  fairest  maiden  in  the  city. 
The  fame  of  her  beautj;  and  her  probable  wealth  even 
reached  the  Court,  Princes  and  Counts,  with  unimpeach- 
able quarterings,  coodesccnded  to  press  ^rith  their  noble 


feet  the  very  dirty  pavement  before  the  low,  dark,  stfmig- 
flavoured  shop  of  grocer  Romanus ;  and  what  was  more, 
to  shed  the  light  of  their  countenance  on  the  cunning, 
miserly,  old  curmudgeon  himself.  A  beauty  like  Caroline, 
and  the  heiress  of  a  million,  was  well  worth  the  sacrifice 

of  all  the  genealogies,  orders,  and  diplomas  in .    Yet, 

neither  counts,  barons,  knights,  state,  war,  court,  chamber, 
justice  (civil  and  criminal),  finance,  police,  church,  or  pub- 
lic instruction — privy  or  public  counsellor,  could  touch 
the  heart  of  the  old  grocer,  or  his  charming  heiress.  On 
the  one  hand,  Uerr  Romanus  adhered  with  the  obstinacy 
of  a  whole  herd  of  mules  to  his  resolution  of  finding  or 
making  his  future  son-in-law  a  grocer ;  and  on  the  other, 
the  damsel  herself  was  as  indifferent  to  the  galaxy  of 
stars  in  the  Court  firmament  as  if  they  had  been  so 
many  farthing  rushlights  in  her  papa's  shop. 

All  her  pretty  coquetries,  her  winning  glances,  and 
gracious  smiles — for  which  counts  and  counsellors  looked 
and  sighed  in  vam — ^were  lavished,  unasked  for  and  by  the 
dozen,  on  the  honorary  junior  Referendary  of  the  Electoral 
Chamber. 

This  ought  to  have  been  consolation  enough;  but, 
when  two  more  years  had  passed  over  his  head,  without 
bringing  any  alteration  in  his  prospects,  Casimir* s  brow 
began  to  cloud  sometimes,  and  other  sighs  than  those  of 
love  to  steal  from  his  bosom.  Old  Romanus  was  as  im- 
moveable as  a  rock  to  lovers'  entreaties,  and  the  Minister 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  him  altogether.  Mom  was  an 
admirable  labourer  in  the  official  vineyard,  a  man  of  the 
strictest  honour,  of  the  clearest  head — ^theso  were  facts 
that  no  one  ventured  to  gainsay — and  yet,  when  a  place 
became  vacant,  no  one  thought  any  more  of  the  untainted 
honour,  the  clear  head,  and  gratuitous  labours  of  the  un- 
paid Referendary,  Casimir  Mom,  than  if  there  had  been 
no  such  merits  in  existence,  or  no  need  of  them  in  the 

electoral  city  of People  had  their  sons,  or  their 

nephews,  or  their  cousins  thirty  times  removed,  to  pro- 
vide for ;  young  men,  who  had  neither  served  half  so  long 
nor  deserved  half  so  well,  were  continually  put  over  his 
head ;  and  if  he  made  any  complaint,  he  was  answered  bj 
a  silent  shrug,  or  a  head-shaking  at  the  nepotism  of  some 
brother-official,  or  grave  exclamations  at  the  ingratitude 
of  great  men,  sweetened,  perhaps,  by  a  vague  assurance 
that  although  the  omission  of  his  name  had  been  unavoid- 
able thii  time,  another  ho  might  depend,  dkc.  Ac, 

No  sooner,  however,  was  the  complainant's  back 
turned,  than  the  complainee  was  amazed  at  the  as- 
surance with  which  such  claims  were  advanced,  as  if 
Mr.  Casimir  Mom  really  looked  on  himself  as  their 
equal,  as  if  his  pretensions  admitted  of  any  compari- 
son with  those  of  Von  this,  and  Von  the  other ! 
If  people  of  that  class  were  wanted  they  would  be 
called  for,  and  so  forth.  With  all  his  clear-headed- 
ness, Mom  was  of  those  thoroughly  good-hearted  people 
who  forgive  as  easily  as  they  are  injured.  In  the  blind- 
man's  buff  gamo  of  fortune,  somehow  they  are  always 
buff — are  paid  for  real  hard  service  by  a  friendly  pressure 
of  the  hand  or  a  cordial  word — and  run  through  fire  and 
water  for  their  friends,  to  get  nothing  but  the  singeing 
and  the  sousing  for  their  pains.  They  cannot  compre- 
hend such  a  thing  as  smiling  treachery  ;  and  the  astonish- 
ing readinoss  with  which  some  will  be  guilty  of  the  basest 
compliances,  for  the  meanest  objects,  is  absolutely  in- 
credible to  them*    Uwh  looked  willingly  on  the  bright 
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siJe  of  human  life,  nnd  would  »ladly  hare  ignored  the 
existence  6f  the  shadow  altogether.  The  belief  in  the 
BW&I  parity  of  hiB  fellow-men  was  a  poattiTe  necessity 
for  him. 

He  here  his  lot,  therefore,  with  patience,  if  not  with 

pleasure — at  least  so  he  said  to  himself,   "  his  merit  was 

acknowledged  and  loved."     That  it  should  be  so  often 

and  80  oddly  passed  over  in  the  distribation  of  the  loaves 

and  fishes  of  ofBee,  did  certainly  appear  to  him  nnjust ; 

yet  in  his  o^m  heart  he  doubted  whether,  after  all,  the 

fiuiU  might  not  bo  his  own.     He  thought  his  services 

ought  to  speak,  for  him  instead  of  his  lips ;  he  was  not 

&od  of  showing  himself  in  a  gteat  man's  antiohamber, 

which,  indeed,  he  seldom  or  never  entered,  unless  busi- 

wss  called  him  there ;  courteous  and  obliging  by  nature 

and  habit,  he  was  yet  more  frank  in  the  exposition  of  his 

opimons  than  beseemed  an  expectant ;  and,  more  than  all, 

be  had  an  honourable  reserve  in  speaking  of  his  circum- 

stances ;  and  if  he  allowed  his  acquaintance  to  think  him, 

or  to  pretend  they  thought  him  much  richer  than  he  was, 

the  weakness  had  its  origin  in  a  pardonable  if  not  a 

praiseworthy  motive.  Perhaps  others  were  esteemed  more 

in  need  of  advancement  than  himself,  and  iherefcre  he 

was  passed  over. — Poor  Mom ! 

He  still  lived  opposite  Romanus's  house,  and  the  blue 
heaven  of  Caroline's  eyes  still  rained  on  him  light  and 
life.  One  morning  in  March — it  was  his  birth-day — and 
■he  made  her  appearance  early  at  the  window,  wearing  in 
her  bosom  the  nosegay  of  snow-drops,  of  which  she  made 
a  yeariy  imaginary  offering  to  her  lover.  To-day  you  are 
eight-and-twenty,  and  I  twenty,  she  telegraphed — the 
pretty  fingers  lingered  in  tracing  the  last  word.  Twenty 
is  not  a  desperate  age,  certainly ;  but  yet,  when  a  girl  has 
not  only  made  up  her  mind  for  the  last  four  years  to  be 
married, .  but  actually  fixed  on  the  man,  to  turn  her  back 
upon  the  "  teens"  is  a  step  in  a  maiden's  life,  particu- 
larly when  we  consider  that  another  twenty  might  pass 
before  Ki&ner  Bomanus  would  alter  his  mmd.  In  the 
meantime,  Caroline's  beauty  was  at  its  height ;  by  a  neces- 
sary deduction  the  next  step  must  be  downwards,  and  *'  I 
am  growing  an  old  bachelor,"  sighed  Casimir.  He 
turned  from  the  window,  and  sat  down  on  the  sofa  with 
his  back  to  the  light. 

BXfTBR  PB08PBCT8. 

Some  one  knocked  at  the  door.  It  was  a  servant  of 
Privy  Counsellor  Count  Von  Bitterblolt,  &c.  &c.  Ac, 
who  brought  a  gracious  intimation  that  his  lord  wished  to 
say  a  few  words  in  private  to  Referendary  Casimir  Mom. 
**  A  few  words  in  private"  fi'om  Count  Von  Bitterblolt, 
the  confidential  minister  of  his  Highness  the  Elector,  was 
no  small  honour.  Casimir  flew  to  him  on  the  wings  of 
curiosity  and  expectation.  He  was  received  by  the 
fiivourite  with  extraordinary  graciousness.  The  Count 
had  the  gift  of  appearing  excessively  amiable  and  con- 
descending towards  his  inferiors  when  he  wanted  to  gain 
*  a  point  by  them,  and  as  outrageously  insolent  and  arro- 
gant when  his  point  was  gained  ;  he  not  only,  like  another 
great  man,  his  countryman,  threw  away  the  peel  when  he 
had  sucked  the  orange,  but  kicked  it  into  the  gutter. 

*•  It  ii  his  Highness* s  wish,  my  dear  young  friend," 
began  Count  Von  Bitterblolt,  •'  that  his  newly-acquired 
territory  should  as  much  as  possible  be  principally  assimi- 
lated tQ  Um^oU,    la  wmwa09  of  thin  objQct,  there  must 


be  a  new  survey  made  of  the  domain  with  all  its  regalities, 
rights,  and  privileges,  and  a  certain  conformity  of  adminis- 
tration introduced,  and  projects  for  a  new  fystem  of  taxa- 
tion, suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  acquired  lands,  and  the 
exigencies  of  the  State,  be  drawn  up. '  His  Highness  has 
already  appointed  an  extraordinary  commission.  The 
affair,  my  dear  Mr.  Mora,  is  a  delicate  and  a  difficult  one. 
The  two  Chamber  Counsellors  at  the  head  of  it  are  men 
advanced  in  life.  They  will  never  bring  the  business  to 
an  end.  I  have  said  as  much  to  his  Highness.  But  they 
are  old  and  faithful  servants  of  the  State,  and  cannot  be 
passed  over ;  though,  between  ourselves,  my  dear  young 
friend,"  in  a  charming  tone  of  confidence  added  the  Count, 
**  two  more  unfit  men  could  scarcely  be  found.  To  give 
perhaps  a  little  more  vivacity  to  their  proceedings,  it  has 
also  pleased  his  Highness  to  join  ray  son*  to  the  commis- 
sion, though,  I  give  you  my  honour,  1  really  opposed  the 
appointment.  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  do  so.  But 
princes,  you  know,  my  dear  Sir,  do  not  love  oontradietion, 
and  our  excellent  Elector  is  no  exception.  tJnfbrtttnately, 
my  son's  health  is  exceedingly  delicate.  I  fbresee  the 
business  will  be  horribly  spun  out,  and  that  must  not  be. 
I  have,  therefore,  thought  of  associating  you,  my  dear 
Referendary,  as  secretary  to  the  commission.  Your  ex- 
penses, of  course,  will  be  paid ;  and  if  ray  son,  with  your 
assistance,  accomplishes  his  task,  as  I  have  no  doubt  he 
will,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  Highness,  it  will  create  a 
most  admirable  opportunity  for  bringing  your  uncommon 
merit  to  the  observation  of  his  Highness.  I  have  already 
proposed  to  myself  the  pleasure  of  conferring  on  you  the 
first  vacant  office  in  the  newly-acquired  domain." 

Mora,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  readily  dosed  with 
the  offer,  the  motives  of  which  he  perceived  easily  enough. 
The  two  elderly  gentlemen  were  a  couple  of  superannuated 
old  blockheads,  only  thrust  in  to  give  a  colour  to  the 
appointment  of  the  young  Von  Bitterblolt,  a  raw  youth 
not  long  from  the  University,  totally  ignorant  of  that  of 
any  other  business.  From  these  premises  might  be  de- 
duced the  very  obvious  conclusion,  that  the  whole  weight 
of  the  employment  must  fall  on  the  shoulders  of  Mr. 
Secretary  Mom.  No  matter,  he  was  not  afbiid  of  labour; 
no  doubt  the  Minister  must  feel  the  weight  of  his  services, 
and  would  reward  them  accordingly !  The  exceeding 
liberality  of  the  Count  in  paying  his  expenses  was  not  at 
present  a  matter  of  indi^renee  to  him.  As  he  had  served 
the  State  for  four  years  without  fee  or  reward,  the  interest 
of  his  little  capital  had  been  InsufBoient  even  for  his 
moderate  expenses.  Every  year  saw  consequently  a  por- 
tion of  the  capital  itself  sunk,  which  again  diminished  the 
interest,  which  tended  farther  to  the  impoverishment  of 
Mr.  Casimir  Mora. 

He  took  a  tender  leave  of  his  Caroline,  and  left  — 
with  the  noble  Commissioners,  full  of  the  most  animating 
hopes.  It  will  bo  taken  for  granted  that  he  had  previ- 
ously arranged  a  plan  of  correspondence  with  his  beloved, 
and  even  this  was  not  so  simple  a  matter  as  it  may  at 
first  appear,  since  the  cunning  old  millionaire,  by  way  of 
teaching  his  daughter  the  right  value  of  money,  had  hit 
upon  the  admirable  plan  of  never  giving  her  a  fiu^hing  ; 
consequently,  the  cost  of  tho  correspondence  fell  wholly 
upon  Mora.  Casimir' s  life  in  the  capital  of  the  new 
province  was  pretty  much  what  it  had  been  at  the  Eleeto* 
ral.  He  laboured  hard  in  his  vocation,  made  few  ae- 
quaintaiiQesi  that  ho  mi^ht  avoid  useless  expenWt  t^ 
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ft«ab«d  himMlf  by  a  walk  in  the  er^Duig,  and  flniahed  the 
day  by  reading  a  letta-fipomtorwritiogooe  to  hiaseoondaelf. 

An  aoddental  eiraumatanoe  procured  hhn  another 
amuiement  ahortlj  after.  The  rooma  next  to  hia  in  the 
hotel  where  he  had  taken  U|^  hit  abbde  were  ocoopied 
by  a  foreigner,  whom  he  MuaUy  enoountered  at  the  table 
d*h6U,  where  he  never  spoke ;  aad,  after  retiring  for  the 
night,  Caaimir  uaed  to  hear  him  walking  vp  and  down 
hia  bed  chamber  for  hoora  together.  The  atnuQger  waa  a 
pale,  elegant  yoang  man,  apparently  aboat  Mom'a  own 
agCi  waa  attended  by  two  aerrantay  and  had  lived  nearly 
throe  weeka  in  the  town,  where,  however,  he  aeemed 
ricither  to  know  nor  wiah  to  know  a  aingle  individiial. 
He  bore  the  name  of  Devereuz— -an  Engliahman,  there- 
fore, Mom  ooDoludedy  and,  one  day,  addreaeed  htm  in  Mb 
native  language^  partly  out  of  a  good  destre  to  enliven 
the  meUncholy-looking  atranger,  and  partly  becanee  be 
waa  glad  of  an  epportuBEky  to  practiae  hia  English. 

The  Briton  looked  at  him  with  aurpriae  and  some  ap- 
pearaaee  of  pleaaare,  and  answered  co&rteoualy  but 
brieiy,  and  then  fell  baok  into  hia  former  silence.  Daring 
the  dinner,  Caaimir  observed  the  stranger  casting  pene- 
trating glanoes  towards  him*  and,  when  it  waa  over,  he 
came  suddenly  up  to  him,  aaying,  '*  Will  yon  allow  me  to 
apeak  with  you  a  moment  alone  V* 

Caaimir  took  him  immediate^  into  his  own  room. 

*'  I  am  about  to  make  a  very  odd  request  to  »atnnger,' ' 
began  the  Englishman,  abruptly ;  "but  it  will  not  bo 
mended  by  cuvumlocution.  A  letter  of  credit  I  expected 
to  find  here  has  been  delayed  by  some  strange  accident. 
I  have  a  pressiAg  necessity  to  set  out  immediately  for  Am- 
sterdam, and  I  am  without  money.  Can  yon,  or  will 
you,  lend  a  hundred  louia  d'ora  ?  On  my  arrival  at  Am- 
Mterdam,  you. shall  receive  it  again  directly,  with  what  in- 
terest you  pieaae." 

Caaimir  was  taken  somewhat  by  surprise.  He  ox- 
pressed,  none,  however ;  but*  after  a  short  pause,  said — 
*'  I  have  not  so  much  about  me ;  but  I  could  procure  it 
within  fourteen  days." 

*'  You  will  oblige  me  more  than  I  can  express ;  yon 
save  me  from  a  most  unpleasant  embarrassment,"  re- 
lumed the  Englishman,  who  shook  Af  om  heartily  by  the 
hand,  and  left  him.  The  whole  aCEsir  had  scarcely  occupied 
five  minutes.  When  he  was  alone,  Casimir  began  to  feel 
he  had  been  a  little  over  hasty  in  Us  promise.  A  hun- 
dred k>uis  d*ors  were  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  fourth 
part  of  hia  whole  property.  He  shook  hia  head.  The  Eng-^ 
lisbmao'  s  face  asaounced  honesty ;  he  looked  like  anything 
but  an  adventurer ;  still,  a  hundred  louis  were  the  fourth 
part  of  his  capital,  and  to  put  it  at  once  in  the  power  of 
a  total  stranger,  on  the  strength  of  a  pleasing  countenance, 
waa  imtfaer  a  thooghtless  proceedii^. — <*  Well,"  was  the 
conohttion  of  Mom's  soliloquy,  "  well,  my  opinion  is  that 
he  will  fio^  deceive  me  ;  and  if  be  should  ? — well,  it  will 
be  thefint  time  in  my  life,  and  the  last." 

Apparently  this  was  not  the  only  grief  the  stranger  had 
on  his  mind;  for,  notwithstanding  the  promised  ossis- 
tanee,  Mom  heard  him  at  night  again  pacing  his  chamber 
in  tiie  same  nnquiet  mamier,  and  uttering  heavy  sighs, 
ahBost  groans. 

<«  The  man  is  very  unhappy;  be  must  foe  worse  off  than 
I  am/ '  thought  Mom*  **  A  mere  money  embarrassment 
can  never  cause  such  heavy  sorrow.  He  shall  have  the 
loHiii  hQWT«r,*' 


The  next  day  Deverenx  appeared  at  table  as  usual,  hia 
countenance  overshadowed  with  a  yet  deeper  nlelancholy, 
and  he  waa  as  silent  as  before.     Mom,  who  felt  unac- 
countably attached  to  him,  endeavoured,  by  everything  in 
his  power,  to  enliven  him.     When  he  could  be  induced 
to  talk,  Deverenx  seemed  quite  a  different  person — his 
featnres  brightened,  his  whole  deportment  beci'ime  at- 
tractive in  no  common  degree.      The  two  young  men 
went  out  after  dinner  to  walk  together,  and  Mom  was 
still  more  charmed  with  his  now  acquaintance.  Dcvereux 
was  more  than  an  agreeable  companion ;   his  mental 
powers,  considerable  in  themselves,  had«  received  every 
advantage  from  cultivation.     The  stores  of  ancient  and 
modem  literature  were  Ihmiliar  to  tbth,  and  formed, 
with  the  fkte  and  laws  of  nations,  their  chief  topics  of 
discourse.     When  Casimir  had  finished  his  day's  task, 
Devereux  came  constantly  to  his  room,  and  remained, 
till  deep  in  the  night,  in  conversation  with  him.     Of  the 
promised  loan  not  a  syUable  was  said  on  either  side. 
Mom  spoke  openly  of  himself,  of  his  past  and  present 
hopes  and  prospects.     His  companion  was  less  communi- 
cative ;  but  he  leamt  so  much,  in  return,  that  Devereux 
had  left  his  native  land  in  consequence  of  a  tragical  oc- 
currence, deeply  affecting  his  future  life,  and  was  travel- 
ling in  the  hope  of  dissipating  a  heavy  sorrow! 

The  intercourse  of  the  two  young  men  taught  Mom, 
for  the  first  time,  the  value  of  a  friend.  His  letters  to 
the  fair  Romanus  were  almost  as  full  of  praises  of  his 
Devereux  as  of  love  for  herself.  His  pretty  mistress  was 
half  jealous  of  the  agreeable  stranger.  In  the  meantime, 
Mom's  louis  d'ors  came  to  hand,  and  were  immediately 
carried  by  him  into  Devereux' s  room.  The  latter  gave 
him,  in  return,  a  written  acknowledgment  o^  the  obliga- 
tion, and  the  address  of  his  family  in  England. 

"  If  I  die  before  I  can  repay  you,"  said  he,  "  that  is, 
within  a  few  weeks,  forward  the  paper,  with  this  letter, 
directly." 

He  put  a  sealed  letter  into  Mom's  hands  as  he  spoke, 
and  then  tumed  the  conversation  to  some  indifferent  sub- 
ject.    They  parted  shortly  after,  almost  in  silence,  with 
a  fervent  pressure  of  the  hand,  and  carrying  with  them 
remembrances  and  feelings  beneficial  alike  to  both. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
THX  BLECTOJML  BIRTV«nA.T« 

The  loss  of  Devereux' s  society  was  more  felt  by  Mom 
than  he  thought  possible  after  so  short  an  acquaintance. 
He  had  parted  with  a  companion  whom  he  really  loved — 
a  friend,  whose  views  and  senthnents  harmonised  so  ad- 
mirably with  his  own,  that  in  losing  him  he  seemed  to  loso 
the  better  half  of  himself.  His  official  labours  became 
more  then  ever  a  necessity  to  him ;  they  served  to  divert 
and  calm  his  thoughts.  Devereux  and  Caroline  filled  his 
heart  entirely.  "  I  am  really  a  most  fortunate  man," 
cried  he,  in  his  enthusiasm  of  love  and  friendship.  "I 
love,  and  am  loved  by  two  of  the  noblest  beings  in  the 
world." 

Aft»r  the  lapse  of  seven  busy  months,  the  report  of 
Cabinet  and  Privy  Counsellor,  Von  Bitterblolt,  was  ended, 
and  the  Commissioners  returned  to  the  electoral  resi- 
denee.  His  Highness,  the  Elector,  was  so  well  content 
with  tho  work  that  he  bestowed  heaven  knows  what  order 
on  the  young  Count  Heiarich  Von,  Bitterblolt,  at»d  made 
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an  addition  to  ibo  pension  of  the  two  reverend  seniors 
vbo  had  served  as  ballast  to  the  official  vessel.  Seoretary 
Mom  was  the  only  person  forgotten;  he  had  done  nothing 
for  a  recompense,  but  deserved  it.  The  Counts  of  Bitr 
terbloU,  indeed,  fiither  and  son,  were  profuse  in  expressions 
of  gratitude,  and  to  prove  it,  invited  him  to  dinner. 
Fraiilein  Von  Bitterblolt  also  found  the  Secretary  eseeed- 
iogly  agreeable;  if  he  had  been  of  noble,  instead  of  pie* 
beian  origin,  he  might,  perhaps,  have  found  the  daughter 
more  grateful  than  the  iiEither.  So  soon,  however,  as  the 
Cabinet  Counsellor  remarked  the  interest  the  young  lady 
took  in  the  handsome  Secretaiy,  he  held  it  advisable 
to  ioTite  him  seldomer,  and  gradually  net  at  all.  Mom 
iband  it  necessary  to  put  the  Minister  modestly  in  mind 
of  his  promise  of  an  appointment  in  the  newly-acquired 
province,  whereupon  his  Exoellenoy  clapped  him  on  the 
shoulder  in  the  most  friendly  manner  in  the  world,  and 
aisared  him  he  would  take  care  of  him. 

"  I  have  spoken  of  your  talents  and  services  more  than 
ODce  to  his  Highness^'*  said  he.  *' Wait  tiU  the  birth- 
day, when  the  greatest  number  of  advancements  are  made; 
I  make  no  doubt  your  name  will  stand  first  on  the  list." 

How  could  Mom  feel  less  than  satisfied?  He  looked 
upon  his  patent  as  good  as  made  out,  particularly  when 
the  Minister  proceeded  to  ask  him  what  kind  of  place 
would  be  most  agreeable  to  him.  He  thought  of  Caroline, 
and  repUed  with  great  frankness  that  he  would  certainly 
prefer  remaining  in  the  residence.  **  It  shall  be  thought 
Either  of,"  sud  his  Excellency.  ''  I  should  gladly  have 
seen  a  man  like  you,  my  dear  Mr.  Mom,  in  one  of  the 
first  posts  in  the  new  province ;  but  if  you  prefer  remain- 
ing with  us,  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  rather  more  difficult 
to  provide  for  yon  suitably  in  the  capitaL  However,  we 
shall  see.  The  old  Chamber  Counsellor,  Balder,  might, 
indeed,  be  pensioned  off.     Would  that  suit  you?*' 

'*  I  would  not  wish  for  more/  *  returned  Mom,  his  face 
gbwiDg  with  pleasure. 

"Excellent,"  said  the  Minister,  and  dismissed  him 
with  the  best  grace  in  the  world. 

Gilded  by  such  hopes,  the  winter  glided  away.  Caroline 
was  as  faithful  and  fair  as  ever ;  and  if  ever  mistrust 
found  entrance  in  Casimlr's  heart,  a  look  or  smile  from 
the  opposite  window  made  it  summer  again.  At  length 
came  March,  the  long-looked-for  month  that  had  given 
his  Highness,  the  Elector,  to  an  admiring  world.  The 
list  of  promotion*  was  published ;  patents  for  new  ap- 
poini^Kaita  made  out ;  the  streets  were  full  of  people 
riding  and  driving  about  to  congratulate  or  be  congratu- 
lated. Mom  made  a  point  of  remaining  at  home,  that  he 
might  not  miss  the  messenger  from  the  Electoral  Chancery. 
The  customary  "compliment"  for  the  bearer  of  the 
princely  graces  lay  wrapt  in  paper  ready  on  the  table. 
Koon,  evening;  still  no  messenger.  His  servant  was 
dcspsMbched  to  th^  eonrt  printer  for  the  list — no  such  name 
as  Mom  was  to  be  found,  and  no  messenger  came  to  cor- 
rect an  error  of  the  press.  Dinners  and  balls  in  honour 
of  ihe  day  were  given  in  all  parts  of  the  city  ;  the  streets 
were  gay  with  lights  and  music  ;  nobody  troubled  them- 
selves about  poor  Mom  and  his  frustrated  hopes.  Ho  sat 
down  in  the  pouting  comer  of  his  sofa,  and  groaned  from 
the  bottom  of  his  hearL 

>Iom  had  not  passed  a  more  unhappy  night  since  his 
fathers  death.  Six  long  years  had  be  served  the  State 
£uthfullv  and  ^i^gently,  fed  only  on  the  thinnest  of  all 


diebs,  hope ;  through  hto  silent  kelp,  others,  with  not  half 
his  talents  or  aoquirements,  had  gained  credit  and  sub- 
stantial reward ;  young  Von  Bitterblolt  had  been  made 
Chamber  Presidrat  for  the  very  service  Mom  had  per- 
formed. He  saw  that  his  industry,  his  talents,  his  know- 
ledge, availed  him  nothing.  Men  who  were  not  only 
ignorant  and  incapable,  but  known  to  be  so,  passed  him 
everywhere  in  the  race,  if  they  had  "eonneadons,"  er 
had  found  some  surer  way  of  reeommen<fing  themselves 
than  by  merit  and  service. 

To  Caroline's  hand  be  must  renounoe  all  pretension^ 
By  the  perversest  of  all  destinies,  her  eonstanoy  and  un- 
swerving faith  but  added  to  hb  sorrow.  His  social  ereed 
had  received  a  crael  shoek.  The  egotism  of  the  greater 
part  of  mankind;  the  want  of  integrity  in  their  relations 
with  each  other,  appeared  in  then*  full  hatefulness.  The 
recoUeotion  of  all  the  pvomises  made  but  to  be  broken,  the 
hollow  professions,  the  Ihlse  smiles,  ail  the  8{>oken  and 
aoted  lies  of  the  last  six  yean,  made  him  sick  at  heart. 
All  that  he  had  hitherto  laboured  to  exeuse  in  others-- 
their  prejudice,  their  rapacity,  tiieir  paltry  pride,  their 
envy,  their  shameful  blackening  all  better  and  purer 
than  themselves,  now  shone  out  in  all  their  native  ugli" 
ness.    He  ooold  no  longer  deceive  himself;  the  greater 

part  of  the  employes  of looked  on  their  offices  and 

emoluments  but  as  the  means  of  indulging  then-  arrogance, 
their  ambition,  and  animal  excesses. " 

With  reqpect  to  his  plans  for  the  future,  all  was*  im- 
certainty.  Even  had  he  been  so  inclined,  it  was  no 
longer  in  his  power,  with  his  diminished  resotmces,  to 
labonr  grntuitously  in  his  present  employment;  and  it 
was  repugnant  to  him  to  seek  any  other  in  this  city. '  He 
longed  to  flee  far  away  to  seek  some  distant  tiflage,  where 
none  knew  him,  and  earn  a  living  by  the  labonr  of  hh 
hands.  It  was  sweet  to  dream  of  shunning  aH  mankhid 
as  long  as  life  shooM  last,  and  think  only  of  Deverenx  and 
Caroline,  as  of  two  nobler  spirits  among  thousands  of 
miserable  creatures,  all  so  many  willing  sacrifices  to  the 
meanest  passions.  According  to  the  custom  of  the  pliice, 
and  the  people  amongvt  whom  he  had  lived.  Mom  ought 
to  have  put  a  good,  or  at  least  a  smiling  face,  upon 
his  disappointment,  congratulated  others  on  their  better 
fortune,  and  tried  to  knit  up  again  the  ravelled  skein  of 
his  claims  and  expectations;  instead  of  this,  he  wrote  a 
laconic  note  to  the  head  of  his  department  to  signify  his 
renunciation  of  the  office  he  held  in  the  service  of  his 
Highness,  the  Elector  of ——,  endorsed  all  the  documents 
relating  to  it  hi  his  possession,  and  then  went  to  bed  and 
slept  soundly. 

The  next  morning,  the  servant  of  tiie  honse  brought 
him  two  notes  and  a  bouquet  of  snow-drops.  He  now  re- 
colleoted  that  it  was  his  birth-day,  and  breathed  a  heavr 
sigh.  One  of  the  notes  was  firom  Caroline,  the  other  fitnn 
President  Von  BitterbioU*  Mom  knew  the  handwriting 
of  both.  '*  First  for  the  bitters,"  said  he,  and  opened 
the  President's  billet.  Almost  unconsciously  to  himself^ 
a  secret  hope  had  found  a  comer  of  his  breast  to  nertle 
in,  that  his  loss  would  be  regretted,  that  he  would  be  en- 
treated to  do  nothing  hastily,  that  he  would  try  to  retain 
him  by  giving  new  and  surer  esqMCtatifms :  he  had  half 
forgiven  him  ahneady.  J^othing  of  the  sort.  His  Excel* 
lenoy  the  President  "  regretted,  in  courteous  termsi  that 
Mr.  Morn  had  taken  such  a  resolution,  acknowledged  the 
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receipt  of  the  documonU,  ftnd  remained  hU  bumble  Bar- 
Tant."  **  So  tbat  is  tbe  reward  of  six  years*  gratuitous 
oerviee/'  said  be,  bitterly,  and  bo  flung  tbe  Presideot's  official 
yerbiage  aside.  Caroline' s  note  aocompaay ing  the  bouquet 
was  kind  as  oyer,  but  there  was  a  tone  of  sadness  in  it. 
The  same  topio  of  consolation  had  been  so  often  repeated ! 
He  went  to  the  window,  Caroline  was  already  at  hers : 
Castmir  pressed  the  flowers  to  his  lips  and  his  heart,  and 
retreated  to  his  musing  comer  again.  This  city  he  must, 
and  would  leaTe,  and  try  his  fortune  elsewhere.  Many 
were  tbe  projects  be  reToWed  in  his  mind.  Ilis  only  grief 
would  be  the  parting  from  the  angel  of  his  childhood — tbe 
tenderly>beloTed  Caroline.  Ho  was  still  engaged  in  a 
long  and  most  touching  conyersation  with  her  in  imagina- 
tion, when  a  loud  knock  at  his  door,  and  the  Toices  of 
teyeral  persons  without,  aroused  him  from  his  reverie. 
The  door  opened,  and  four  men  stumbled  in,  bearing  be- 
tween them  two  large  and  apparently  yery  heavy  chests. 
To  the  question  of  where  were  they  to  put  down  their 
burden,  Mom  answered  by  another — where  did  they  get 
it  from?    It  belonged  to  the  gentleman  who  bad  just 

oome  post  to .     Mom's  first  thought  was  of  Deve- 

reux ;  and  Devereuz  himself  it  was,  who  entered  in  bis 
travelling  dress,  just  as  the  porters  left  the  room. 

"I  have  been  long  enough  away  to  learn  your  full 
yalue,"  was  Devereux's  exclamation,  when  the  first  greet- 
ings were  over ;  "let  me  take  up  my  abode  with  you  at 
once ;  you  will  find  room  for  a  friend. " 

Devereux's  sudden  appearance  was  balm  to  tbe  wound- 
ed heart  of  Casimir ;  joy  almost  deprived  him  of  speech. 
*'  I  have  but  this  room  and  a  bed-room,"  said  he ;  "  if  you 
can  find  accommodation  on  so  small  a  scale,  I  shall  be 
but  too  hafipj  to  share  them  with  you." 

'*  But  how  is  it  you  confine  yourself  within  such  nar- 
row limits  ?"  asked  tbe  Englishman,  greatly  astonished. 

''  They  are  quite  as  extensive  as  my  means  permit," 
answered  Morn,  smiling. 

"But,  I  liave  been  greatly  deceived.  I  thought  you 
must  be  rich,  as  you  parted  so  readily  with  a  hundred 
Louis  d' ore." 

**  A  friendly  heart  is  always  rich  to  a  friend.  It  was 
a  fourth  of  my  whole  property.  If  you  had  asked  for  more 
you  should  have  had  it.     You  wanted  it." 

Devereux  looked  at  him  for  some  time  in  silence,  and 
then  advancing,  grasped  his  hand  with  an  earnest  cordi- 
ality more  expressive  than  words.  "  My  servants  I  will 
despatch  to  the  next  bouse,"  said  he,  "but  I  remain 
with  you  in  any  comer  you  caa  spare.  Had  I  been  aware 
bow  you  were  situated,  I  should  not  have  come  upon  you 
so  suddenly." 

Tbe  matter  was  soon  arranged,  a  bed  prepared  by  the 
side  oC  Morn's,  and  a  supper  bespoken  from  the  next 
tavern.  Before  tbe  night  was  passed,  the  hearts  of  both 
were  freely  poured  out  to  each  other.  Devereux  related 
bis  own  history.  He  bad  been  passionately  in  love  with  a 
young  lady  who  returned  his  love,  but  whose  family,  from 
some  causes  too  long  to  explain  here,  were  on  the  worst 
terms  with  his  own.  A  mutual  friend  of  the  families,  De- 
vereux's oldest  and  best  loved  companion,  had  offered  his 
mediation;  and  Devereux  himself,  in  the  unsuspicious  con- 
fidenoe  of  friendship,  bad  done  everything  in  his  power  to 
faoUitate  bis  meetings  with  his  mistress.  The  huly'  s  charms 
had  proved  too  powerful  for  the  friend's  faith  ;  he  sought 
her  for  binMlf,  and  won  so  far  upon  her  relations,  that  I 


the  unhappy  girl  bad  only  escaped  their  persecutions  by 
her  sudden  death.  Whisper  of  suicide  got  about.  The 
betrayed  and  wretched  lover  forced  his  treacherous  friend 
into  a  duel ;  they  fought  at  CaUis*  where  Devereux  had 
been  lefl  for  dead  upon  the  field.  Many  months  elapsed 
before  his  outward  wounds  were  healed ;  those  of  the 
mind  were  incurable.  His  physicians  had  recommended 
travelling ;  all  places  bad  become  alike  to  him ;  and,  unable 
to  find  rest  in  any,  be  had  wandered  almost  all  over 
Europe,  when  an  accidental  delay  in  his  remittances  had 
detained  him  in  tlie  town  where  he  bad  enoountered 
Mom. 

It  was  now  Casimir' s  turn  to  rekte  what  had  befallen 
him  since  their  meeting,  and  he  bad  now,  at  least,  the 
satisfaction  of  detailing  his  wrongs  to  a  sympathising  ear. 

"  You  have  been  deceived  only  by  tbe  common  herd  of 
egotists,  the  rabble  of  humanity,  but  I  by  tbe  friend  of  my 
infancy.  Your  beloved  yet  lives,  and  lives  for  you— the 
silent  grave  hides  mme ;  you  may  find  a  remedy,  I  never 
can.  You  would  gladJy  renounce  the  woi-ld  you  say — do 
so,  but  let  me  share  your  solitude.  But,  I  repeat,  your 
case  admits  of  remedy. ' ' 

"llemedy,  what  remedy!"  echoed  Mom.  "Good 
heaven,  my  dear  Devereux,  bow  little  you  know  of  people 
in  this  country. " 

"The  people  in  this  country  are  very  Uke  the  people 
in  every  other  country,"  replied  Devereux.  "  I  can  put 
it  in  your  power  to  take  a  revenge  worthy  of  them  at 
least,' '  added  he,  after  a  pause,  and  with  a  bitter  smile. 

"How  so?" 

"  Only  give  me  your  word  to  throw  no  obstacle  in  my 
way,  and  I  will  bring  the  whole  pack  on  all  fours  in  a 
very  short  time.  The  old  miser  shaU  give  you  his 
daughter,  the  Minister  shall  offer  you  all  the  ribbons  and 
trumpery  iu  his  gift,  and  that  without  witebenft.  Fair 
and  virtuous  maidens  may  be  won  by  other  qualifications 
than  beauty  or  honesty ;  honours  and  dignities  are  not 
always,  or  often,  tbe  reward  of  talents,  or  knowledge,  or 
industry." 

"  But  explain  yourself  a  little— what  is  it  you  propose 
to  do?" 

"  Oh,  the  means  will  be  very  simple.  Come,  your 
word  tiiat  you  will  not  thwart  me  in  my  project  of  making 
foob  of  the  dignitaries  in  this  good  and  electoral  city.  I 
will  use  no  dishonest  means." 

"  Well,  be  it  as  you  will,  I  have  little  reason  to  spare 
them,  heaven  knows!     What  is  your  plan  of  operatiens?" 

'  •  I  must  first  know  my  men.  Let  me  beoome  acquainted 
with  the  field  before  I  show  my  line  of  battle.  As  a  pre- 
liminary, however,  yeu  will  do  me  the  favour  to  make  use 
of  my  new  carriage  ;  I  shaU  put  another  pair  of  horses  to 
it  to-morrow  ;  you  most  drive  about,  while  I  keep  in  the 
back  ground,  and  draw  the  public  attention  on  yoa  aa 
much  as  possible.  As  to  your  lovely  neighbour,  give  her 
to  understand  that  you  have  bad  a  large  sum  bequeathed 
you  in  England." 

Morn  shook  his  head,  not  altogether  pleased,  and  yet 
unable  to  restrain  his  laughter.  He  had  given  his  word 
to  humour  Devereux's  whim,  and  as  to  the  sentence  of 
the  "residence,"  when  the  hoax  should  be  known,  he 
troubled  himself  little  about  that.  Whatever  were  the 
results,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  leave  the  dominions  of 
bis  Highness  the  Elector.  Perhaps  the  punch,  which  had 
served  as  a  supplement  to  their  repast,  might  have  had 
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sometbin^  to  do»  both  irkh  tbfl  propMat  and  it«  aooept- 
ance. 

THV  IQUIPAaS. 

On  the  ibSowini;  morning  DoTereux  was  early  up  and 
dressed. 

'*We  will  begin  operations  this  xnoming."  vaid  he. 
"Ah,  Mom,  yon  may  be  happy  again,  but  I" — his  brow 
clouded,  and  he  was  silent  for  some  minutes.  **  Well, 
1  most  look,  for  consolation  in  the  happiness  of  my  friends 
henceforth.  With  you  and  your  Caroline  I  will  hope  at 
least  for  peace/' 

Mom  would  fain  hare  obtained  some  further  explana- 
tion of  his  strange  freak,  but  Devereux  was  immoveable — 
Tanisbed,  be  knew  not  whither,  shortly  after,  and  ap- 
peared no  more  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  Instead 
of  De?ereux  came  his  German  servant,  Felix,  to  present 
himself  to  bis  new  master,  and  set  forth  his  new  qualifica- 
tions. 

"Do  not  forget  the  principles,  faith  and  honesty,"  said 
Morn,  when  he  had  listened  to  the  enunciation  of  his 
Tslei's  eapabtlitiee. 

"  Uoneaty,  I  oan  promise  you.  Sir,"  was  the  answer, 
"  and  fidelity  you  will  inspire  me  with." 

The  answer  pleased,  and  Felix  was  installed  with  Mom 
under  the  same  oonditions  as  those  agreed  upon  with  De- 
Tereux. 

Towards  noon  Count  Von  Krebs's  name  was  announced. 
The  youog  courtier  advanced  to  Mom  with  open  arms. 
"  My  dear  fellow,  how  are  you  ? — It  is  a  whole  century 
linee  we  met.  First  let  me  congratulate  you  on  your  ac- 
quiaitioii,  though  it  is  my  own  loss.  Ah !  my  two  glorious 
bays.  But  your  Honmie  d' Affaires  is  a  clever  fellow — 
up  to  every  pouat  about  a  horse ;  you  have  a  glorious  pur- 
chase. Upon  my  soul  I  loved  these  two  creatures  as  my 
heart's  blood:  if  I  had  not  outmn  my  income  confoun- 
dedly of  Ute  the  Elector  himself  should  not  have  had  them 
ibr  his  whole  stud." 

"Have  you  been  paid,  my  lord  count,"  stammered 
Mom,  his&oe  flushing  scarlet,  "or  must  I — ** 

"  All  right  my  dear  friend,  not  a  word  of  that,"  cried 
the  count ;  "  I  came  with  a  very  different  purpose.  Baron 
Von  Wolpem  would  insist  upon  my  recommending  his 
place,  Dreileben,  to  you,  as  your  agent  there  says  you  are 
on  the  look  out  for  an  investment ;  but  on  my  honour, 
thoo^  I  could  not  refuse  one  friend,  it  goes  against  my 
eonadenoe  to  palm  off  siioh  a  desert  on  another.  It  will 
not  bring  one-and-a-half  per  cent.,  and  he  asks  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  guilders  for  it.  Do  you  know  the  place 
ataE!" 

No,"  said  Mora,  curious  to  hear  what  would  come 
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'*!  entreat  you,  then,  by  all  that  is  sacred,  to  go 
and  look  at  the  wilderness;  not  a  hamlet  to  be  seen 
fin-  some  miles  round,  nothing  under  your  windows  in  front 
but  the  Rhine,  nothing  behind  but  mountain  and  forest. 
One  look  will  be  enough  to  frighten  you  off  the  bargain, 
unlsM  you  have  a  mind  to  send  a  bullet  through  your 
head  from  sheer  ennui,  before  you  have  lived  there  a 
month;  then,  indeed,  you  could  not  do  better  than  buy 
Dreilsben.  Now,  with  the  property  Dame  Fortune  has 
flung  in  your  lap,  you  are  entitled  to  look  for  something 
better.  There  is  my  estate,  for  instance,  a  real  princi- 
pality you  moat  admit*>a  splendid  locale,  in  the  midst  of 
com  flflldl,  a  soil  like  a  garden,  right  of  forest,  vineyards, 


meadows,  territorial  jurisdiciion,  and  you  shall  have  it  for 
a  hundred  and  ninety  thousand,  oash  down.  Just  reflect 
a  little,  and  only  three  quarters  of  an  hour's  drive  from 
the  residence.  Heavens,  what  sums  it  has  cost  me  in  im* 
provements.  I  have  an  account  here — ah,  no,  oonfonnd 
it,  I  have  the  worst  memory,  I  must  have  left  it  in  my 
desk ;  but,  my  dear  fellow,  why  not  come  and  see  for  your- 
self—come, give  me  your  promise — name  your  time." 

Much  in  the  same  style  did  the  noble  count  run  on  for 
some  time  longer.  Mom  perceived  that  Devereox  had 
really  commenced  operations,  as  he  said.  He  promised 
gravely  to  come  and  look  at  the  estate  at  his  earliest  eonve- 
nienos,  and  Count  Krebs  took  leave  with  the  most  lavish 
assurances  of  regard.  At  dinner  time,  Devereux  made  his 
appearance,  evidently  extremely  diverted  with  the  faroe  he 
was  acting.  Morn,  on  the  contrary,  was  more  de{M^ased. 
"  You  will  make  mankind  yet  more  contemptible  in  my 
eyes,"  said  he.  **  Not  a  week  ago,  this  VC17  Count 
Krebs  held  me  unworthy  of  a  look.  I  was  never  more 
surprised  than  when  I  saw  him  enter  my  room.*' 

**  If  men  seem  more  contemptible  to  you,  my  friend," 
answered  Pevereux,  **  the  fault  is  their*s,  not  mine. 
The  witty  count  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  the  master  of 
the  hotel  where  I  sent  my  servants,  as  having  horses 
which  he  was  desirous  of  parting  with,  and  the  animaU 
are  really  worth  what  I  gave  for  them.  When  the  betel- 
keeper  heard  that  they  were  for  you,  and  that  you  had 
become  a  rich  man,  he  praised  you  up  to  the  skies. 
When  I  inquired  about  an  estate,  a  broker  made  bis  bow 
in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  offered  me  ten,  at 
least,  every  one  being,  as  he  swore,  a  perfect  paradise. 
Count  Krebs  swore,  by  all  his  gods,  that  you  were  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  saint ;  that  you  deserved,  years  ago, 
to  be  made  Prime  Minister ;  that  things  would  have  look- 
ed very  different  in  the  Electorate,  and  nobody  knows 
what  besides.  It  is  long  since  1  have  been  so  much 
amused.  Come,  my  friend,  cheer  up,  and  phiy  out  the 
play.  W«  must  make  all  the  puppets  dance  to  the  same 
tune." 

In  due  time,  Devereux's  splendid  new  equipage  drove 
up  to  the  door,  with  Felix  behind,  in  a  rich  livei7. 
Count  Krebs' s  horses  really  merited  his  eulogium  ;  they 
were  superb  animals.  The  whole  street  was  in  commo- 
tion, almost  every  inhabitant  loitering  about  the  cause- 
way, or  standing  at  their  wmdows,  to  discover  the  ownei* 
of  so  magnificent  a  **  turn-out."  But,  when  Mom  ap- 
peared, and  was  assisted  in  by  his  gaily-attired  servant, 
there  was  no  end  of  the  oonjectures  and  inquiries.  It 
will  be  easily  supposed  that  the  fair  Caroline  was  neither 
the  least  anxious  nor  the  least  interested. 

"  I'd  give  these  six  kreutzers,  ay,  that  I  would,  the 
whole  six,  te  know  whom  that  carriage  belongs  to,' '  said 
old  Romanus,  jingling  in  his  hand  the  kreutsers  he  had 
just  received  for  a  red  hemng. 

*  *  That  is  easily  learnt, ' '  replied  his  daughter.  « '  Frau 
Weber  (Mora's  kmdlady)  must  know." 

"  To  be  sure,  she  must,  my  child,"  said  the  old  gen- 
tleman, buttoning  up  his  coin  in  a  great  hurry,  as  If  he 
feared  to  be  taken  at  his  word, — "  and  I'll  go  and  ask 
her — that  costs  nothing." 

"  0,  my  heavens,  who  should  it  belong  to  but  to  the  Re- 
ferendary !  Haven't  you  heard  of  his  extraordinaty  good 
luck  then ?  Well,  I  don't  begrudge  it  him,  for  he  is  really 
an  angel  of  a  man,  and  has  just  got  a  whole  waggonfnl  of 
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gold  from  England.  They  say  he*i  aow  the  riohest  man 
in  the  dominlonB  of  oor  graoioua  Elector.  Hia  eervaot 
told  me  80  binuelff  and  he  had  it  from  the  English  mer* 
ohant  who  is  stopping  in  the  house." 

The  old  miser  stared  with  leaden  eye  and  open  mouth, 
as  if  suddenly  afflioted  with  Iook-jaw»  and,  without 
another  word,  went  home  again,  and  sat  himself  down 
in  silence  in  the  grimy  leather^bottomed  chair  in  the 
back  of  his  shop.  Caroline  came  dancing  down  to  hear 
the  news.  For  a  long  time,  her  £tdher  gave  her  no  an- 
swer. He  had  made  it  a  law  to  himself  nerer  to  mention 
Mom*  8  name. 

"  Oh,  Lord ! "  groaned  he,  at  last,  "  to  think  of  sueh 
a  piece  of  luck  be&Uing  a  paltry,  louBgiog,  gopd^br- 
nothing  son  of  a  good-for-nothing  father,  who  has  chaatad 
me  oat  of  my  whole  property  ;  while  a  poor  old  honest 
man  like  me  must  toil  and  moil  night  and  day  to  sciape 
a  few  pence  together.  Is  that  justice,  is  that  the  reward 
of  honesty  ?  "  and  he  looked  ready  to  cry. 

'*  But  who  knows  whether  it's  truo  or  no?"  said  the 
worthy  elder,  brightening  with  the  Ibonght.  **  Waggon 
full  of  money  ?  pooh  !->-from  England  ?  poohi— 'by  a  lucky 
speculation  ?  pooh,  pooh,  pooh  I  I  was  not  bom  yester- 
day, Frau  Weba."  And  Herr  Romanus  plucked  off  his 
queer-looking  little  jasey,  twirled  it  about,  as  in  great 
mental  agitation  he  was  wont,  and  robbed  hia  hands  to- 
gether till  the  dry,  withered  member  threatened  to  ignite. 

Many  wero  the  ooi^jectures  and  remarks  to  which 
Mom'  8  gay  equipage  gave  rise  that  day.  It  had  eyen  ex- 
cited the  notice  of  the  Elector,  as  Mom  droTO  past  the 
palace.  On  the  two  succeeding  days  the  '*  excitement " 
increased.  Devereux  had  given  out  that  his  friend  had 
gained  a  considerable  sum  in  England  ;  and  when  he  be- 
gan to  inquire  about  an  estate,  the  word  considerable  ac- 
quired a  more  "  considenible  "  meaning.  Count  Krebe» 
who  always  dealt  in  superlatives,  swore  by  all  the  saints 
in  the  calendar,  that  Mom  was  beoome  the  riohest  indi- 
vidual in  that  part  of  Gemiany  ;  he  pU^ed  with  his  hna- 
drcd  thousands;  he  must  own  whole  provinoes  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  ^c.  &c.  There  is  nothing  to 
which  people  like  better  to  give  credit  than  to  the  inclu- 
dible. It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  an  upright, 
Bimple-minded  man,  held  very  cheap  ;  hut  to  take  a  fool 
or  a  lunatic  for  a  saint,  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  worid. 
People  can  find  absurdity  in  the  wisest  man,  with  all  the 
facility  imaginable ;  but  let  a  Cagliostro  undertake  to 
work  a  miracle,  and  he  is  mn  afler  by  high  and  low.  If 
it  had  been  said,  Mom  had  got  a  hundred  thousand 
guilders,  people  would  have  doubted— *but  millions,  that 
produced  conviction  at  once. 

'*  It  is  intelligible  enough  now  why  Mom  gave  up  his 
place  as  Referendary/'  said  the  President  Von  Bitter- 
blolt,  to  his  father,  the  Privy  Counsellor.  "  I  thought  at 
first  that  he  had  taken  offence  at  the  omission  of  his 
name  among  the  promotions." 

**  In  fact,  it  is  awkward  enough  that  he  was  passed 
over,"  returned  the  Privy  Counsellor;  **but  who  can 
always  tell  how  things  may  turn  out  ?  We  might  have 
made  room  for  him  well  enough.  There's  your  sister, 
too.  I  really  think  the  girl  has  taken  a  fancy  to  him, 
and,  as  tke  matter  now  stands,  she  could  hardly  do  better 
for  herself." 

**  Nor  for  any  of  us,  papa.  C^uld  not  we  find  some 
excuse  for  the  past  ?'* 


The  &thor  and  the  nh  bM  tiiefr  htida  fec9B41iflr.  The 
Privy  Counsellor  took  the  Arsi  ap|K)rtttmty  oi  fnumg 
the  rare  talents  and  serriots  of  the  «XrIUfBnBda«y  to  his 
Highness  tho  Elector.  Such  a  man  mtB^by^all  means, 
remain  in  the  serviee  of  the  atatOr  partiottlariy  aa  Morn 
had  ktely  gained  a  large  fortane  by  sohm  iNt«nato  speea- 
lationa  in  England.  It  w<M]i«f  ba  a  theme  if  so  marali 
wealth  should  be  squandered  oiii  of  the  eewit^y,  Ao»  4cc. 

*'Eum»"  said  tha  Eleetor,  *'I  wat  noadanog  what 
made  you  all  so  suddanly  seak>a0  in  Mora' a  favaor.  The 
Finance  Minister,  Rabe,  wae  quite  aloquent  inh  b  pnuw 
but  a  little  while  ago." 

Thie  speech  went  like  an  arrow  lo  :Uw  Fxify  Coun- 
selbr'a  heart ;  for  tU  Sara«  Voa  lUbo  Juid  aim  a 
daughter  to  marry,  and  ha,  too^  irimtad  monofi.  • 

*'  Rabe  even  maintained,"  continued  his  Highness, 
"  that  Mom,  as  secretary  to  the  conamission  of  survey  in 
the  new  territory,  had  dane  tho  whole  woriL,  while  others 
pocketed  the  reward  and  the  credit." 

The  Privy  Counsellor  smiled  with  aflbcted  indifference, 
while  tnraing  tick  with  foar  aiid  rago^  and  ftworo  in  his 
heart  of  hearts,  war  to  the  knife  to  the  Ffaianca  Minister 
Von  Rabe.  Mora,  in  tho  meantltoe,  had  reeetred  an  in- 
vitation to  pay  the  Finaaoa  Minister  a  visfC. 

* '  I  am  deUghted,  my  dear  Sur,  that  my  beartfeM  witl^cs 
ftr  year  advantago  aeeoi  l&ely  at  hist  to  be  fhlBllod/' 
said  the  Minister,  with  his  most  graok)b«  emile.  *'Them 
was  a  strong  oppooitiaii  wmewhere.  I  was  novi»r  more 
surprised  than  when  I  heard  you  had  been  so  unsieeoiin- 
tably  passed  over.  I  fett  it  my  d«ty  to  nudso  a  represen- 
tation on  the  subject  to  Us  Hrghness  the  s!leeCor  IrimaeU' : 
in  fsct,  I  told  him  frankly  that  tho  ^t  of  FlroSid^nt  of 
the  Chamber,  which  Von  Bitterbblt  oontrlvad  to  appro- 
priato  to  himadf,  was  yomn  by  every  mU  <^  jutico.  -  In 
conseqoeaee  of  my  remopstranoe,  his  H(|fhiiOBs  has  beoit 
graoioinly  pleased  to  fix  yon  in  nvy  dopaitmont ;  aM  I 
havo  now  the  bomoor  to  present  Pkrivy  Piaanoe  Coonsottor 
Mom  with  the  diploma  of  his  appoiatmontJ' 

Mom  hiU  the  diploma  on  a  tsMft  neftr*  hha  without 
opening  it ;  thanked  the  Ministar  fo^  his  eoMlMesinaton  ; 
and  with  a  smile,  that  was  bitter  in  spltaof  himself, 
begged  leave  respeotfuily  to  decline  all  and  evary  appoint- 
ment of  the  kind. 

Ho  was  sosroeiy  at  liomo  again  bofbro  the  oarrfags  of 
Count  Von  Bitterblolt  stopped  at  his  door. 

'*  Yon  see  I  havo oomein  seareh  of  yoo'iuyself  at  last,' ' 
said  the  Coont,  bestowing  a  patemat  embravse  on  Casi- 
mir,  "  Where  havo  you  hidden  yoorself  tilts  eenCuvy  f 
We  must  not  forget  each  other  in  this  way.  Von  Rabo 
has'phiyed  me  a  shamefol  trfck  in  gotttng  yoa  appointed 
in  his  department  instead  of  mine.  I  shall  noror  ftrgivo 
him  for  it.  Apropos,  my  danghter  will  nofos&ipvo  me, 
if  I  forget  her  messago.  Slie  givos  v  ball  on  WodrtSsday, 
and  charged  me  to  givo^  yon  a  tpaoul  invkKtien.  '  Yon 
will  not  £eu1  her,  I  hope  ;  ladiss,  yoa  know,  will  not  hear 
of  disappointments  on  these  oecasiaBS. ' ' 

Countess  Ida  Von  Bitterblolt  met  with  oao  thiiT  timo, 
however.  Cuimir  Afom  met  the  Privy  CounseUofs  su- 
perabundant oourteaies  with  cold  politenass ;  and  his  Ex- 
cellency was  beaten  out  of  the  fiohl  ibr  the  pmsenty  though 
not  absolutely  deprived  of  hope  lor  tho  Alton.  Mom's 
missnthropy  was  on  the  increase :  ho  despised  aliko  their 
present  flattery,  and  their  former  scorn  ;  of  tho  two,  the 
flattery  was  the  moro  ifthimfw,  and- tho  more  his  would- 
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Mn&od^^mdummmktd  to  Milt  him,  the  more  deeply  hu- 
mflatod  he  itHt,  He  ymged  lor  nothing  w  mneh  as  for 
»litQ4e»  theft  h»  migfat  eioepe  the  tight  and  hearing  of 
thtk  nokeiiintf  htteeneM. 

•'The  mieetehle  vietehee»**  heesolaimed,  "do  they 
tah»m*te«iie  eC  thetnerfyee?  My  sir  yeevs'  serrice 
snied  me  notUng,  hot  the  mere  report  of  wealth  brings 
them  about  mm  like  cfows  soentfaig  at  a  eairton.  I  might 
bsalg^«-«YiUain->-AomiM6r,  I  am  supposed  to  be  a 
mflUonaiee,  and  there  it  not  a  quality  of  heart  or  mind 
vfakh  tfae^  et*  n^  wiUing  te  give  me  oredlt  for.  The 
comedy  is  too  diagosting,  Derereuz." 

''It  B  capitAl  iportr  refined  Deverenx.  "Bnt  the 
msster  elrake  1»  stffl  to  he  pkyed.  The  conqneet  of  the 
lair  RooMHtti  ii  yet  to  be 
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The  eoo^vafi  was  already  half  made  before  the  friends 
bsgaa  the  attach.  Old  Romanue,  who  had  hitherto  made 
it  a  rale  to  avoid  all  mention  of  Mom's  name,  had  it  now 
on  his  lipe  from  morning  tlU  night.  There  oonld  he  no 
dooht  ef  th^  milUon.aQy  loog«r ;  the  whole  city  nmg  with 
tlie  newe^-ha  had  reftised  an  appointeaeBt  in  the  llinistry, 
aodthe  Minister  of  Finanee,  von  Babe»  and  his  escelleney 
GoBBt  Toa  BJUerhlokk  were  raady  politely  to  eat  eaeh 
oUiei''sthroate,  to  obtain  Casfanir  Morm  for  a  son-in-law. 

''  Zbey  aajhe  will  obooee  OomiteaB  Ida,"  said  Caroline, 
il^  afipotiag  an  abr  of  dcrjeotion»  and  gUneing  bsr  bright 
btae  egFoa  on  her  iather. 

The  old  ^entieman  made  no  answer,  but  nodded  his 
head  witb  *  cvnning  hok,  and  leckened 
mmwithhisfliigen.  "  Pah»  pah,  aU  stuff- 
vhat  haa  abe0iit»  I  ask ;  what  has  she  got  ?  Nothing  I  a 
famed  frmily^xeot  and  braneh!  How  that  ptoaees  me  in 
the  lad  Mom ;  he  hae  got  hie  money  by  honest  trade,  but 
his  frKher  «aa  a  rogae,  an  arrant  vogue,  and  has  made 
sw  aa  poor  ae  Job,  my  girl.  I  ahaU  nerer  get  a  penny 
of  all  he  owed  me." 

Xhsve  waa  a  knock  at  the  door*  and  the  well-known 
siranger,  the  Knglishman  Derereuz,  entered.  Caroline 
Mnahad  like  a  caiQation*  and  Herr  Bcmamis  opened  his 
cymaad  month, 

"Ihare  a4itt]e  bnsineaa  to  tranaaot  with  you,  Herr 
RewsTwt,  if  yon  hme  no  olgeotioD,"  said  the  stranger, 
v^aeearteeuB  how.    "Ton  might  find  it  highly  ad- 
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■neat ;  Ia»  tt  your  Lordsh^a  serrioe.  Do  me 
tbe  fiaathonHir  to  ait  dovn«" 

*'  Mr,  Caeimtr  Moan,  whoae  aftira  hi  England  I  have 
hadihahoaoinroC«taaagiBg,  wishing  to  ratira  from  busi- 
eeai^  ai  hoftndahia  ineome  MBply  eoflolent,  ( '  8o»  00,  so/ 
mnttmed  Riwummi,)  hea  bean  to  new  the  estate  of  Drei- 
leboi,  whioh  is  undenkoed  to  he  ibr  sale ;  he  seems  in- 
clined to  ponhaao  it." 

'*H«r»he  indeed  W^Daeikban!--*biit  why  Dreilehen  ?-- 
it's  a JMfaparihaM,  tisUiah  qpaodation,  irmy:  they  will 
'ilr  a  nmfaiwdsil  |iiiiiii.  ehf 

««Mr.  Mfln  haa  taksn  a  teey  to  it,  and  the  name 
pleaaaH  him>  He  haa  oftansaMitwoM  be  a  Paradise 
C»  two*  cr  pmrhapr  three  frlenda,  who  woidd  desire  to 
paaa  thsirlivee-tog^her.    By  the  three  he  means  himself, 
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his  ftiture  wife,  and  one  esteemed  friend,  under  which 
appellation  he  is  good  enough  to  understand  me." 

Carolhie's  blood  mounted  again  to  her  temples ;  what 
oould  be  the  matter  with  lier  ¥ 

*'  But  you  are  perfectly  right  about  the  prioe,  Mr. 
Romanus.  Baron  Von  Wolpem  demands  no  less  a  sum 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  guilders;  or,  ready 
money,  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand.  Mr.  Mom  will 
pay  ready  money,  but," — 

"  Ready  money,  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand !  so,  so ! 
an  exeellettt  youug— an  excellent  young  man." 

"  Still  the  prioe  seems  enonnous.  He  wishes  that  the 
bargain  should  be  concluded  by  some  one  who  understands 
the  bushiess  better  than  he  does.  He  would  be  willing  to 
reward  the  trouble  of  any  per»en  incUned  to  act  as  his 
agent  in  this  matter,  by  a  gratification  of  a  hundred  guDd- 
ers  for  erery  thousand  abated  in  the  purchase-money. 
Now,  he  maintjihfis  that  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  city  so 
well  qualified  to  transact  business  of  this  nature  aa  Mr. 
Romanus." 

"Tour  humble  serrant,"  said  the  old  man,  glancing 
sosptoionsly  at  hlii  yisiter.  He  could  not  understand  any 
one  giving  tktnsj  eren  cirility  for  nothing.  "  Now,  if  you 
would  haTO  the  goodness  to  take  this  commission  on 
yooMdf." 

"Hundred  for  erery  thousand :  I  am  at  your  lordship's 
command." 

*'  It  is  a  matter  of  extreme  TexatSon  to  Mr.  Mom  that 
lie  has  not  been  on  such  good  terms  with  you  of  late  years 
as  formerly." 

**  Trifies,  tut-— mere  trifles,  mere  trifles." 

"  He  told  me,  that  at  first  it  was  his  intention  to  haye 
put  his  little  capital  in  your  hands  instead  of  employing  it 
in  England ;  and  indeed,  after  that  he  would  haye  pro- 
posed a  speculation  in  tiie  English  funds,  but  your  cold- 
ness towards  him — ** 

^'Trifles,  I  tell  yon,  thuhder  and  lightning  t— mere  trifles ; 
and  how  shouM  I  know  what  he  meant  ?"  said  the  old 
man,  half  crying.  "  Why  was  he  so  hard-hearted  to  a 
poor  man  like  me,  as  not  to  say  a  word  about  it  when  he 
was  rotting  in  gold  f  * 

**  But,  to  return  to  this  aUkhr  of  Dreileben ;  are  you 
Inclined  to  undertake  it  f  * 

Romanus  walked  up  and  down  the  room  with  his  hands 
behind  him,  muttering  and  grumbling  to  himself  for  some 
minutes.  "  VVL  do  it,"  said  he,  at  length ;  **  the  prY>fit  is 
small,  yery  small,  but  times  are  bad,  vexy  bad :  an  honest 
tradesman  must  not  let  anything  slip  through  his  fingers.  ** 

In  eight  days  the  purchase  was  completed.  Herr  Ro- 
manus made  a  snug  little  profit  of  a  thousand  guilders, 
md  went  quite  cheerfully  to  Casimir  to  announce  the 
conclusion  of  the  business,  and  congratulate  him  on  his 
aoquisitfon. 

*'  And  we  may  be  good  firiends  again,  my  worthy  Mr. 
Casunir,"  said  the  old  man  with  a  smile,  yet  somewhat 
embarrassed. 

"  I  desire  nothing  more  earnestly,  Mr.  Romanus," 
said  Casimir,  warmly.  **  Grant  me  but  one  fiiyour— 
make  me  and  your  daughter  happy  at  once." 

<'It  can't  be,  Mr.  Mom.  Hayen't  I  told  you  oyer 
and  oyer  again,  that  the  money  I  lost  through  your  father 
has  made  me  as  poor  as  a  church  mouse." 

**  Not  so  yery  poor,  I  should  hope,"  said  Mora,  smiling. 

"  A  beggar,  Sur;  I  tell  you,  a  dowm*ight  beggar.     Ah» 
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worthy  Mr.  Oasimiri  yoa  are  a  rich  man  now,  and  you 
an  an  honourable  man ;  you  wont  let  a  poor  old  man 
like  me  suffer ;  you'll  make  up  my  loss  to  me  f" 

*«  Well,  and  if  I  do— then  f 

«*  Then  I'll  thank  you  on  my  knees." 

'*  But,  your  daughter  V* 

**  And  the  interest  for  seven  years  V 

**  Well,  and  the  interest-^hen  ? 

"  Then  the  whole  city  will  say,  what  a  worthy,  honest, 
excellent,  upright  man  you  are." 

'<But  Caroline?*' 

<*  And  you  must  not  forget  that  I  gaye  your  father  the 
eight  thousand  dollars  in  gold.  Oh,  Mr.  Gasimir,  loois 
d'ors  and  Carolines,  all  gold,  all  full  weight.  If  you  had 
seen  them.  Heayen  forgive  me  my  sins  !  I  would  not 
swear,  Mr.  Gasimir,  but  it  makes  my  old  eyes  nm  over  to 
think  of  tt!" 

' '  But  if  I  give  you  fifteen  huadvsd  Carolines  for  one  Ca- 
roline ?    For  your  daughter,  Caroline  f 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  but,  with  the  interest,  it  would 
be  abovis  two  thousand !" 

'<  And  if  I  did  not  hesitate  to  give  you  the  two  thousand, 
as  soon  as  your  daughter"— 

**  Tou  are  Jesting  with  me,  Mr.  Mom.  You  see  what 
little  I  have  I  want  myself.  I  have  been  obliged  to  nm  in 
debt.  Tour  Other's  bankmptey  was  the  ruin  of  me.  I 
can  give  the  girl  nothing  but  what  she  carries  on  Imt 
back.'* 

<*  Be  it  so,  I  will  take  her  on  your  own  terms." 

"  Why,  then  I— I  must  ask  the  girl  herself." 

Herr  Romanns  betook  himself  to  his  daughter.  Mom 
wu  ready  to  danee  for  j<^.  He  flew  like  one  beside  him- 
self to  Devereux,  to  relate  his  success,  aadaak  his  sym* 
patby,  and  Devereux  gave  it  heartily. 

Within  eight  days,  the  marriage  oontraet  wai  drawn 
out  and  signed,  and  the  lovely  Caroline  Romattus  beoame 
a  yet  lovelier  Caroline  Mom.  Till  Dreileben  was  ready 
for  theb*  reoeption,  Devereux  had  taken  care  to  proride  a 
•oitahlA  reddenoe  in  the  town. 

CHAPTER  VI. 
THE  FIBST   or  ATBIL. 

«  The  joke  must  be  carried  through,"  said  the  English- 
man. ''The  wholo  city  bows  down  before  you,  dear 
Mom ;  even  the  Court  itself  courts  your  friendship.  We 
will  turn  over  a  new  leaf  now.  I  shall  give  you  out  for 
poor,  and  see  what  sort  of  a  grimace  your  dear  friends 
will  make  then.  And  when  the  contemptible  crew  have 
sunk  themselres  as  low  as  possible,  we  will  lum  our  backs 
vpon  them  for  ever.  I  hare  let  Baron  Von  Wolpera  into 
the  secrat,  for  I  must  chastise  the  old  curmudgeon,  your 
fotheivin-law,  for  the  Jew's  bargain  he  has  driven  with 
you.    No  remonstrance — he  deserves  it." 

Devereux  told  the  simfde  truth.  The  whole  town  were 
bowing  to  the  ground  before  the  supposed  Millionaire. 
And  how  should  people,  accustomed  from  their  very  child- 
hood to  Talue  wealth,  show,  luxury,  above  all  other 
earthly  good,  do  otherwise  9— how  feel  anything  but  ad- 
miration and  reverence  for  the  amiable  young  man,  who 
possessed  the  prettiest  wife,  the  finest  estate  in  the  ter- 
ritory, and  a  million  f  The  noblest  and  stiifest  backs  in 
the  city  bent  in  homage  to  this  new  luminary.  Eyery 
one  was  solicitous  for  tho  notice  of  Heir  Von  Mom ; 


erery  lip  instinctively  uttered  the  noble  prefix,  without 
asking  for  the  patent.  Ministers,  Grand  everythlngs, 
and  Count  everybodies,  loaded  him  with  invitations.  At 
some  of  the  fbtes  where  he  was  most  pressingly  invited, 
the  electoral  fomlly  were  present ;  the  noble  hosts  were 
solicitous  to  present  Herr  Von  Mom  to  their  Highnesses, 
and  their  Highnesses*  reception  was  most  gracious ;  but, 
strange  to  say,  the  object  of  all  these  flattering  attentions 
felt  anything  but  flattered.  Not  for  what  he  toof,  but 
for  what  he  had,  were  all  these  caresses  Uvisbed ;  and 
it  was  with  no  smaU  violence  to  his  feelings  that  ho  oon- 
strained  himself  to  go  through  the  disgusting  foroe. 

"  I  oan  bear  it  no  longer,"  said  Mom  on  one  occasion, 
when  a  stronger  dose  of  incense  than  ordinary  had  been 
offered  up;  and  Devereux  in  re]^y  said,  "  We  nnst  cany 
it  through ;  I  shall  give  you  out  for  poor." 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  March,  Devereux  had  gone 
about  with  a  look  of  affected  anxiety,  and  dropped  myste- 
rious hints  of  bad  news  from  England.  He  spoke  of  eertaia 
speculations  being  subject  to  enormous  losses,  as  well  as 
enormous  gains.  ' '  It  was  fortunate  he  had  so  many  powers 

fill  friends  in , "  and  so  forth.  Baron  Von  Wolpem  was 

seen  to  shake  his  bead  and  look  thoughtful,  when  the  sale 
of  Dreileben  was  talked  of — "the  purchase-money  was 
not  yet  paid  down."  It  was  whispered  that  Mom's 
splendid  new  equipage  would  be  disposed  of  privately  : 
tho  town-house  was  announced  to  be  let.  The  nows  flew 
like  wildfire  through  the  town,  with  a  thousand  additions. 
On  the  ^rst  of  April  the  matter  was  placed  beyond  a 
doubt,  by  Mom's  driving  about  to  all  his  new  friends, 
among  whom  it  became  known  with  wonderfol  mpidity, 
that  from  some  he  had  requested  loam,  from  otbera  secu- 
rities, or  their  good  ofllces  with  the  Elector  for  an  appoint- 
ment, Ao.  All  those  who,  but  four  and  twenty  hours  before, 
had  overwhelmed  him  with  oflbrs  of  service,  and  half- 
stifled  him  with  embraces,  were  in  consternation  at  this 
new  state  of  aflhirs.  Some  were  "grieved  beyond  mea- 
sure," in  proper  courtly  phrase,  others  eseosed  them- 
selves coldly — "  they  made  it  a  rulo  never  to  bo  surety 
for  any  one ;"  they  had  no  interest ;  some  smiled  with 
scarcely  concealed  mailioious  pleasure  at  the  sudden  va- 
nishing of  the  fhiry  treasure.  One  thing  was  ovident^ 
there  was  neither  credit,  money,  nor  interest,  loft  in  the 
whole  city. 

A  splendid  ball  and  supper  at  the  house  of  his  EgDOol- 
lency  Count  Von  Bilterblolt,  at  which  Herr  and  Frau 
Von  Mom  were  to  have  been  present,  was,  for  some  un- 
explained cause,  adjourned  Hne  die.  With  old  Romaaoa 
the  reeolt  of  all  this  was  rather  more  serious  than  was  in- 
tended. To  him  came  Baron  Von  Wolpem  one  fine 
morning,  accompanied  by  a  lawyer  of  eminence,  and 
politely  requested  of  him,  as  negotiator  in  the  purdiaae  of 
Dreileben,  security  for  the  payment  of  the  som  agreed  on. 

Romanus  had  certainly  given  no  written  surety  for  his 
son-in-law ;  but  in  his  eagemess  to  gripe  the  prollbi'ed 
gain,  he  had  verbally,  and  pretty  plainly  given  it  to  be 
understood,  that  to  hasten  the  purchase,  he  wae  ready  to 
make  advances ;  but  nothing  was  forther  f^om  liis  thoughts 
than  to  be  taken  at  his  word;  The  evil  reports  that  had 
been  before  flying  about  town  had  sorely  disquieted  him, 
and  Mom's  evasive  answers  to  the  questions  he  put  to 
him  had  by  no  means  tended  to  still  the  peiinrtatJon  of 
his  spirit.  But  when  the  fiaron  and  hia  Uwyur  ma^  their 
appearance,  he  was  driven  well-nigh  orasy!    In  a  lew 
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houn  AOer  the  Baron's  riait,  he  had  a  fit  of  apoplez/— 
thfi  very  mention  of  a  phjsieiaa  made  him  fbrlous,  and 
tlw  0TeniAg  aaw  the  end  of  his  cares  and  his  life  together. 


CHAFTEBTU. 


DKEILSBBir. 


Itiis  sadden  death  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  affiurs. 
Umnanns  left  enormous  wealth  hehind  him,  much  more 
thsn  had  been  expected.  Casimh*  Mom  had  now  really 
beeome  tbe  Millionaire  for  which  his  rich  and  whimsical 
friend  had  compelled  him  to  pass.  Dreilehen  had  heen 
bought  in  Mom's  name,  hut  the  money  had  heen  fiir- 
nidied  by  DeTcvenx,  to  whom,  hy  an  agreement  between 
him  and  Mom,  it  had  been  immediately  oonreyed.  Almost 
as  much  disgusted  with  the  world  as  his  friend,  Deyereux 
had  resolred  to  end  his  days  in  some  agreeable  solitude. 
The  charge  of  oTerlooklng  the  estate  was  to  be  Mom's ; 
be  had  poeitiyely  refused  to  aooept  any  gift  from  his  Eog- 
lisb  friend.  Both  were  now,  uearly,  equally  wealthy,  but 
their  plan  of  life  remained  the  same.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  worthy  citizens  of  '  faced  about  with  as  much 
rspidity  as  if  struck  by  a  conjuror's  wand : — "  It  was  the 
ibst  of  April  when  we  heard  of  this  sudden  loss  ;  ah  the 
ueh  jester,  it  was  really  too  bad,  but  admirably  done 
too  i"  High  and  low  enjoyed  the  joke  alike ;  Mom's 
doors  were  again  besieged  with  yisiters  ;  wealth  and  credit 
returned  in  a  wonderfully  short  time  ;  the  acceptance  of 
securities  and  recommendations  was  pressed  as  the  great- 
est possible  favour  to  the  girers ;  and  as  to  dinners,  balls, 
osnoerta,  dw.  Ae. ,  there  was  no  end  of  them. 

"I  am  heart-sick  at  all  this,"  said  Mora.  "  Come 
Caroline,  come  Deyereux,  let  us  to  Dreileben,  and  forget 
these  whited  mockeries.  I  haye  heen  long  enough  a  dupe. 
Wfast  more  haye  I  to  do  in  the  world,  as  it  is  called  ? 
Why  sbonld  I  be  any  longer  a  witness  of  these  hollow 
juggleries,  the  sport  of  theur  &lse  smiles  ?  Be  wise  as 
SoUnnon;  pore  as  an  angel ;  sacrifice  yourself  for  society ; 
he  a  model  of  disinterestedness  and  benefloenoe — ^hut  poor 
in  this  wotld's  goods,  and  you  are  nothing,  or  worse  than 
nothing !  Eyery  blockhead  will  be  exalted  aboye  you — 
every  oold-hearted  egotist  sneer  you  down—- every,  even 
sckaowledged  scoundrel,  be  honoured  and  caressed  before 
yon,  if  he  but  possess  that  mightiest  of  talismans — 
irealffa." 

Aa  soon  as  the  business  of  the  inheritance  was  ar- 
ranged, and  the  house  and  business  of  old  Romanus  dii- 
peaed  of.  Mora  left  the  city  in  company  with  his  wife  and 
ha  friend,  and  has  never  since  been  known  to  enter  it. 

Abovt  six  yesrs  after  these  oocuzrences,  I  had  occasion 
to  pay  a  visti  to  the  electoral  city.  I  knew  that  my  old 
umttsity  firiend,  Oasimir  Man,  had  formarly  held  some 
ai^Qoitment  thsM,  and  was  reJoieiDg  in  the  prospect  of 
renewmg  my  aequaintanoe  with  him.  My  earliest  in- 
quiries were  concerning  him.  Few  knew  anything  about 
hun;  St  hMt  I  learafe  that  he  was  Uving  at  Dreileben,  brood- 
mg  oferhia  money-bags,  as  Us  flither*in*lawhad  done  be- 
Son  him,  and  keeping  op  no  intsiecni'se  iHateier  with  his 
neigfaboars.  As  soon  as  I  had  gathered  these  particulars, 
I  got  into  a  ehaise  one  fine  morning,  and  drove  to  Dreile- 
ben, musing  and  lamentiag  by  the  way  en  the  perverse 
aeeideot  that  could  have  cfaaagsd  my  open^ssrted,  open- 
haadsd  siAeol  iHMid,  into  that  most  pltiibl  of  craated 


The  road  lay  through  a  saooession  of  richly-eultivated 
fields  to  a  forest,  where,  as  the  peasants  informed  us,  the 
mansion  was  situated— on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  When 
I  entered  the  forest,  however,  I  found  it  no  forest,  but  a 
delightful  compromise  between  park  and  garden,  adoraed 
on  every  side  with  graceful  temples,  the  rarest  plants,  and 
exquisite  groups  of  statuary  in  the  purest  marble.  The 
expense  of  creating  such  a  place  must  have  been  enormous. 
A  spacious  and  magnificent  house,  with  extensive  out- 
buildings for  agricultural  purposes,  stood  before  me,  ap- 
proached over  a  wide  lawn  smooth  as  velvet,  and  skirted 
by  a  magnificent  orangery.  Everywhere  I  saw  traces  of 
an  almost  royal  outlay ;  guided,  however,  by  a  noble  taste : 
none  whatever  of  the  avarice  attributed  to  the  possessor. 

As  I  was  getting  out  of  the  carriage  a  servant  in  a  rich 
livery  advaneed  to  meet  me,  and,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries 
for  his  master,  was — "  Very  sorry,  but  the  family  had  left 
Dreileben  that  morning  early,  and  were  not  expected  back 
for  some  days."  As  there  was  no  help  for  it  I  returaed 
to  town ;  in  another  week  I  repeated  the  attempt,  but 
with  no  better  success ;  the  family  were  still  absent.  As 
my  stay  in  the  city  was  Ihnited,  I  felt  greatly  vexed  at 
my  failure,  and  could  not  help  expressing  it  in  the  circle 
I  joined  in  the  evening.  I  was  answered  by  a  general 
laugh. 

"  If  you  were  to  go  twenty  times  to  Dreileben,"  said 
one  of  the  party  to  me,  "you  would  get  the  same  recep- 
tion. Tou  might  have  been  spared  the  trouble  of  going 
if  you  had  mentioned  your  intention  beforehand.  No  one, 
be  he  who  he  may.  Is  ever  admitted  within  thehr  doors. 
They  have  telescopes  planted  at  certain  points  command- 
ing the  read,  so  that  they  are  never  to  be  taken  by  sur- 
prise. All  the  servants  are  previously  instructed,  and  as 
soon  as  any  one  of  them  spies  a  visiter  he  runs  in  to  warn 
his  misanthrophical  masters." 

Thus  informed  I  wrote  to  Mom,  expressbg  my  desire 
to  see  him  once  more,  and  entreating  that  he  would  make 
me  an  exception  to  his  general  rale.  I  received  a  cour- 
teous answer,  and  the  assurance  that  for  me  he  would  be 
at  home ;  the  day  and  the  hour  when  I  should  be  expected 
were  punctually  named. 

When  I  came  within  sight  of  the  house.  Mom  advanced 
to  meet  me,  with  his  beautiful  wife  on  his  arm.  Both  re- 
ceived me  with  a  kindness  and  cordiality  I  had  little  ex- 
pected, after  all  I  had  heard,  and  presented  me  to  their 
friend  Devereux ;  he  was  a  young  man  about  Mom's  own 
age,  of  a  graceful  and  highly  prepossessing  exterior,  and 
anything  but  cynical  in  appearance.  In  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  we  were  the  best  friends  in  the  world.  I  was  enter- 
tertained  with  a  magnificence  that  I  hav^  not  always  found 
even  in  princely  palaces.  The  interior  of  the  house  cor- 
responded with  the  costliness  of  the  arrangements  with- 
out. The  library  was  splendid ;  the  walls  of  all  the  larger 
rooms  adomed  with  masterpieces  of  the  greatest  painters ; 
and  a  music-room  furnished  with  the  finest  instruments. 
In  my  honour  there  was  a  concert  sneh  as  I  have  seldom 
heard  from  amateurs.  The  upper  servants  were  all  musi- 
cal, and  the  heads  of  the  fiunily  peribrmers  of  no  ordi- 
nary •pretensions. 

Mom  had  two  lovely  children ;  Devereiix  was  still  a 
bachelor,  and  announoed  his  determmation  of  dymg  one. 
"  And  you  are  really  happy  here  in  your  beautiful  retire- 
ment?"  said  I,  inquhrlngly,  when  we  were  slttmg  in  a 
pavilion  in  the  garden,  overlooking  the  lordly  Rhine. 
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THE  TWO  MILLIONAIRES. 


Mora  smiled.  <'  Why  not  ?  We  form  our  own  world 
hero,  and  it  is  our  hftppiness  to  know  nothing  of  the 
other  bj  experience.  If  we  feel  any  curiosity  about  the 
proceedings*  of  the  fools,  there  are  the  newspapers  to  in- 
form us.  We  prefer,  howerer,  to  learn  what  the  nobler 
spirits  of  other  times  hare  thought,  or  inyented,  or  done ; 
to  learn  it  in  the  immortal  legacy  of  works  they  have  be- 
queathed us.  All  that  Nature,  Art,  and  Scienoe  afford  of 
fairest  and  noblest  surrounds  us  here.  What  is  wanting 
to  our  Heaven?  Intercourse  with  the  rapacious,  men- 
tally crippled,  corrupt,  self-seeking  herd  without,  would 
sully  its  purity,  and  make  us  partakers  in  their  well-de- 
senred  misery.  Well  is  it  for  those  who  can  free  them- 
selves from  the  coil,  and  living  with  and  for  themselves, 
look  on  the  sayings  and  doings  of  what  you  oall  the  world, 
as  on  a  theatrical  spectacle,  in  which  they  are  spectators, 
not  actors." 

These  expressions  led  to  a  conversation  on  the  true 
social  relations  of  the  wise ;  and  it  was  then  that  Morn 
related  his  own  and  Bevereux's  stories,  as  I  have  repeated 
them  to  you. 

"  But  with  such  ample  means  as  you  possess,"  said  I, 
"  what  beneficent  influence  might  you  not  exercise  within 
your  sphere !  Would  it  net  be  a  nobler  happiness  to  use 
the  abundanoe  of  your  wealth  in  creating  a  paradise  for 
others,  instead  of  lavishing  it  on  your  own  V 

Mom's  brow  clouded,  and  he  shook  his  head.  "  What 
WM^  you  have  V  said  he.  '*  Men  are  to  be  rendered 
happy  by  thought  and  action,  not  by  money ;  but  how 
many  seek  happiness  thus  ?  who  honour  the  search  in 
others  ?  Did  I  not  waste  the  £iirest  years  of  my  life  in 
the  vain  hope  of  thus  winning  men's  love  and  respect  ? 
Are  not  voluptuousness,  avarice,  vanity,  and  vulgar  riot, 
alike  predominant,  from  the  paUoe  to  the  cottage  ?  In 
great  or  in  little  states,  is  it  the  ablest,  the  most  honest, 
that  are  (bund  at  the  head  of  affiiurs,  or  the  hohest»  or 
best  connected,  as  it  is  called  ?  Are  not  the  highest  ofllces, 
affecting  the  weal  or  woe  of  millions,  invariably  the 
apanag^  of  the  latter,  or  the  prey  of  the  vUest  intrigantes? 
Does  not  the  hiatory  of  all  times  and  nations  teaoh  us  that 
hatred  and  persecution  has  been  the  invariable  portion 
dealt  out,  to  the  most  virtuous  and  disinterested,  by  the 
rabble,  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  who  rule  the  destinies  of 
nations  ?  And  is  it  for  such  miserable  wretches  as  these 
you  would  have  me  sacrifice  my  peace,  and  give  up  my 
tranquil  bliss  for  the  vain  dream  of  soaking  them  wiser  or 
better  ?  No  !  I  can  love  a  man,  but  I  despise  men  with 
my  whole  heart  and  souL" 


Mom  was  evidently  highly  excited  on  this  labject. 
His  wife  and  Devereux  joined  chorus. 

What  could  I  do  against  this  triple  alliance,  but — hold 
my  tongue  ?  The  good  people  were  not  altogether  in  the 
wrong,  and  hence  made  the  not  very  uncommon  mistake 
of  fimcying  themselves  entirely  in  the  r^ht.  I  saw  that 
by  debating  the  point,'  though  I  might  ehagrki,  I  should 
not  convert  them.  The  trio  were  extremely  susceptible 
by  nature,  and  the  life  they  were  loading  tended  to  nourish 
the  defect.  If  Roussoau  had  been  a  Millionaire  like  Mom, 
with  his  lacerated  heart  and  his  gloomy  views  of  life,  he 
would  have  led  the  same  life  in  France  as  Mom  did  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine  ;  and  opulence  would  have  been, 
in  his  hands,  but  a  means  of  indulging  his  egotbtical 
dreams  on  a  larger  scale. 

When  the  Counsellor  had  concluded  the  history  of  his 
first  Millionaire,  Mom's  conduct  was  warm^  discussed 
and  variously  oommented  on.  All  agreed  that  his  scora 
of  the  worid  and  absolute  sednsion  must  be  looked  upon 
as  a  revenge  taken  for  its  previous  neglect,  when  the 
chances  turned  in  his  favour ;  but,  while  some  of  the 
circle  held  him  perfectly  justifiable,  if  not  praiseworthy, 
in  such  indulgence  of  his  feelings,  others  censured  him 
loudly;  had  his  circumstances  been  different,  he  might 
have  been  excused;  but  the  withdrawal  from  all  inter- 
course with  his  fellows,  pardonable  As  self-defenoe  fak  a 
poor  man,  was  sheer  egotism  and  narrow-heartedness  in  a 
rich  one." 

"  Rich  or  poor,"  said  one,  "  every  man  has  a  right  to 
seek  his  own  happiness  in  his  own  way,  provided  he  in* 
jure  no  one  in  the  means  selected." 

"  Will  you  tell  us  how  a  man,  gif)ied  alike  by  nature 
and  fortune,  can  withdraw  himself  from  the  aetive  duties 
of  life,  without  injuring  a  great  many  T*  retorted  an 
anti-Momito. 

''  It  is  easy  to  be  philanthropic  in  theory,*'  said  an- 
other, "  but,  honestly  speaking,  which  of  lu  would  be 
inclined  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  good  of  society,  sup- 
posing his  own  views  of  happiness  to  consist  in  the  renun- 
ciation of  it? — ^Would  you  ;  or  you ;  or  you  ?" 

"  Besides,  Mora  did  not  reject  the  worid  till  the 
world  rejected  him,"  added  the  first  speaker. 

"  That  is,  he  was  cheated  by  a  few  knaves,  from  whom 
no  one  in  their  senses  would  have  expected  anything  else, 
and  he  did  not  find  everybody  ready  to  make  prompt 
acknowledgment  of  his  merits  and  servioes,  some  of  them 
being,  by  the  bye,  known  only  to  those  interested  in  con- 
cealing them.'* 


THE  TIME  OF  DAY. 


BT  Q009WTN  BABMBT. 


When  morning  red  is  raying-- 

Then  'tis  the  time  of  day ; 
When  children  blithe  are  playing— 

Then  'tis  the  time  of  day  ; 
When  gentle  lambs  are  feeding, 
And  birds  their  songs  are  leading. 
And  lovely  flowers  are  seeding—' 
Then  'tis  the  time  of  day. 

When  noontide  suns  are  beamini^ 

TiMn  'tis  the  time  of  day ; 
When  sehool-boys'  eyes  are  gleaming- 
Then  'tis  the  time  of  day ; 
When  kine  rest  in  the  meadows. 
And  earth  has  lost  its  shadows. 
And  sunbeams  are  God's  ladders-^^ 
Then  'tis  the  time  of  day. 


When  purple  evening  gloameth— * 

Then  'tis  the  thne  of  dar ; 
When  John  with  Maiy  roametb— 

Then  'tis  the  time  of  day ; 
When  sheep  are  folded  meetly. 
And  flower-cups  closed  up  neatly. 
And  nightingalee  sing  sweetly** 

Then 'tis  the  time  of  daj. 

Whenever  loved  is  Nature-^ 

Then  'tis  the  time  of  day  ; 
Whenever  bless'd  a  creature — 

Then  'tis  the  time  of  day ; 
Whenever  sin  is  shriven. 
Whenever  grace  is  given. 
Then  earth's  elook  strikes  &Wk  hiiftv^ai 

And  'tis  the  time  of  day. 
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•'GOOD  NIGHT"  AND  "FAREWELL.»» 


BT  MRS.  CHAllLES  TINSLET. 


A  MOTHSft  kiMli  at  midbight,  in  da^otioiiy 

Benda  the  endled  sletp  of  a  ibir  child ; 
From  bfcr  deep  eyee  spake^  out  her  ioul's  emotion, 

Ai  tbeir  gUmoe  fell  upon  the  lips  that  smiled  ; 
And,  pressing  hen  betwixt  the  locks  of  light, 
She  whispered — *'  Sweet,  good  night !" 

Then  to  depart,  eten  as  the  words  were  spoken, 
She  ton^  yet  baokward  came  and  looked  once  more 

Into  ihe  attnnj  fiiee  ;•— some  fond  dream,  brften 
In  the  dark  past,  her  soul  was  brooding  o'er  ; 

And  solemnly  she  murmured — "  Who  may  tell 

If  now  I  breathe  &rewell ! 

"  Thou  badst  a  sister,  boy,  with  curled  hair  flowing. 
And  dimpled  cheeks  all  rosy  as  thine  own ; 

AI  ete  I  pressed  them  in  soft  sfaimber  glowing. 
And  when  I  kissed  them  next  their  touch  was  stone ! 

From  lip,  and  eye,  and  brow,  the  soul  had  fled — 

My  beaaUful  was  dead ! 


"  We  missed  the  meny  ring  of  her  sweet  knghter 
In  the  changed  home  with  sadden  moanings  flUed ; 

And  thence  for  eyennore  through  time's  hereafter 
The  deep,  warm  current  of  our  hope  was  chilled ; 

And  in  earth's  beauty — ^robb'd  of  earthly  trust— 

We  saw  the  taint  of  dust ! 

"  Wilt  th&u  bound  forth  to  meet  me  in  the  morning 
With  the  glad  step  and  Toioe  I  joy  to  hear  ? 

Or  will  death's  icy  bonds,  all  others  scorning. 
Fetter  those  graceful  limbs  in  darkness  here  ? 

The  parting  words  we  need  who  now  may  tell — 

Good  night,  or — ikre  thee  well  ? 

"Away,  away  dark  fears !  all  unavailing 
Is  the  graye-haunted  watch  of  the  bereft ; 

Still  for  the  spirit,  in  its  time  of  failing. 
The  written  promise  of  our  God  lb  left ; 

And  thou ! — art  thou  not  slumbering  in  His  light  ?-— 

Grood  night !  sweet  loye,  good  night  !*' 


SUNBEAMS. 


Wacn  Inrk  ye,  Sunbeams  ?    The  young  dawn  ii  here. 

But  lustreless  and  chill ; 
The  gorgeous  moments  of  your  sway  draw  near, 

Where  are  you  lingering  still? 

latheSati!  in  the  East!  'tis  an  ocean  of  haze 
Thst  our  path  to  the  crest  of  high  Heayen  delays, 
Yet  we  come !  yet  we  come !  through  the  barrier  we  strive, 
As  the  spirit  mortality's  bondage  must  rive. 
Already  fldnt  blushea  on  mom's  pallid  cheek 
The  i^proaeh  of  the  Sun  to  her  Palace  bespeak  : 
Soon  the  Earth  will  rejoice  in  a  full  tide  of  bliss 
When  we  kindle  her  brow  with  the  touch  of  our  kiss. 

Then  haste,  bhst  Sunbeams!  for  your  warmth  we  pine  ! 

Team  drown  the  yales  below ; 
The  green  boughs  sadly  to  the  soil  decline  ; 

The  streamlets  yoioeless  flow. 

We  are  here  !  we  are  here !  on  the  mountains  we  light. 
And  chase  from  their  peaks  the  dark  banners  of  night; 
To  the  broad-spreading  yalleys  we  swiftly  descend, 
O'er  the  banks  of  the  riyers  in  gUdness  we  bend, 
And  the  wares  sweetly  laugh  till  all  dimples  they  more, 
WhQe  the  flowers  torn  to  weleome  us  constant  in  loye. 
O'er  the  thick  foieata  now,  half  afifirighted,  we  brush, 
And  down  the  slop'd  meadows  delightedly  rush. 

Yet  these  are  all  inanimate, — not  things 

Which  yital  influence  breathe  : 
Is  there  aught  liring  that  to  motion  springs 

When  you  around  it  wreathe  ? 

Ask  the  flsh  through  the  bright-running  waters  that  throng; 
Ask  the  buds  in  the  lone  woods  just  starting  to  song ; 
Ask  the  young  laaiba  that  gambol  o'  er  turf  wet  with  dew. 
And  the  flocks  which  are  taming  to  pasture  anew ; 
Ask  the  deer,  ask  the  peasant — ^and  they  will  reply, 
Eyery  heart  leaps  with  rapture  when  we  crowd  on  high : 
Xot  a  thing,  not  a  being  but  fresh  impulse  wakes, 
When  oar  spell  thrillp  the  stieandets,  the  woodbinds,  the 
bnkes. 

But  'til  not  scenes  like  these,  which  most  reqmre 

Your  cheering  aid,  but  where 
Man  bids  Us  dwellings,  &abel-like,aspire 

To  cradle  withering  care! 

Round  the  frMe  «f  his  god  now  our  halo  we  cast ; 
The  proud  turrets  of  Royalty  frown' d  a^  wo  past^ 


But  we  bound  them  with  lustre  and  roused  them  from 
sleeps 

Then  on  to  each  structure  of  beauty  we  sweep; 
From  the  high-stretching  column  look  down,  and  behidd 
How  the  dank  mists  and  smoke  the  dense  city  enfold  ; 
And  rallying  our  splendours,  triumphant  we  pour 
Like  the  steed  to  the  fight,  like  the  surge  to  the  shore  L 

These  are  abodes  of  wealth,  but  seek  ye  not 

Want's  cold  and  mournful  denf 
Must  it  alone  by  solace  be  forgot 

Which  cheers  the  desert  glen? 

No  I  we  smile  on  the  poor,  as  we  smile  on  the  rich. 
Though  oft  yamly  we  striye  the  worn  heart  to  bewitch. 
To  the  door  of  his  hut  the  ill-&ted  one  orawls. 
And  basks  in  our  rays  as  we  rest  on  his  walls — 
Walls  so  darken' d  and  bare  that  we  quiyer  and  wane. 
For  our  loyeliness  mocks  desolation  and  pain. 
Ah  I  we  waken  a  gleam  on  the  face,  bqt  vnthin 
May  be  warring  with  sorrow,  or  dark  clouds  of  sin ! 

Now  youth  comes  forth,  and  to  his  blooming  cheek 

Fresh  hoes  and  health  you  call ; 
While  on  bent  age's  forehead  hoar  and  bleak. 

With  reyerend  grace  you  fall. 

We  pierce  to  his  side  as  he  sits  by  the  hearth. 

And  extinguish  the  flame  as  we  reyel  in  mirth  ; 

But  we  warm  him  instead  with  bright  dreams  of  his  prime. 

While  through  sunshine  he  tracks  each  past  footstep  of 

time. 
On  the  cottager's  porch  we  caressingly  dance 
Through  his  rose-circled  lattice  half  sportiyely  glance, 
Till  we  lure  forth  his  children  before  us  to  play. 
And  recall  him  once  more  to  the  toils  of  the  day. 

Earth  has  array*  d  her  in  a  robe  of  light — 

O'er  all  her  reakns  ye  glow  : 
Her  myriad  beings  to  their  aims  unite. 

What,  Sunbeams,  mark  ye  now? 

The  infant,  whom  we  the  first  glimpses  haye  shovm 
Of  a  world  that  to  him  is  untried  and  nnimown : 
The  bridal,  whose  pleasure  our  glories  illume. 
Where  ws  only  are  heeded— nought  reck'd  yet  of  gloom  : 
The  Graye,  to  whose  shelter  all  human  must  wend, — 
While  the  souls  of  theblest  to  their  Eden  ascend. 
Where  the  Sun  of  Eternity  brightens  on  high. 
Till  our  beams  in  its  lustre  wok  faded  and  diei 
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THE  ROMANCE  OF, WAR;  OR,  THE  HIGHLANDERS  IN  SPAIN.* 


Althovoh  this  romanoe  were  inferior  in  structure  and 
execution  to  what  we  find  it,    "The  Highlanders  in 
Spain''  would  still  have  a  claim  to  attention  from  its 
nationality.    The  principal  oharaoters  are  Scottish,  and 
80,  in  great  measure,  b  the  scene  of  action.     The  heroes 
of  the  story,  Ronald  Stuart  and  Lewis  Lisle,  with  the 
henchman — ^tho  Sanoho,   or  Strap  of  the  former — Evan 
Iverach,  the  son  of  the  hereditary  piper  of  the  Stuarts  of 
Lochisla,  leave  SootUnd  in  their  prime  of  youth,  to  brave 
the  fortunes  of  war  in  the  Peninsula ;  and  return,  as  we 
hope  one  day  to  learn,  to  repose  beneath  their  well-won 
laurels,  and  enjoy  their  faithful  loves  by  the  banks  of 
Lochish^  and  on  the  braes  of  Inchavon  :  hope  to  leani 
— ^for  at  present  we  leave  them,  or,  rather,  they  desert 
their  courteous  readers  on  the  field  of  Toulouse.     If  the 
critics  are  dissatisfied  with  our  monthly  '*to  b6  eon- 
tinued,*  *  it  is  hard  to  say  how  they  may  relish  the  same  irri- 
tating announcement  at  the  close  of  three  volumes.     Per- 
haps the  age  of  the  Grand  Cyrus — of  Mademoiselle  Scuderi 
and  Richardson — ^is  about  to  revive,  and  we  are  to  get  ro- 
mances in  ten  or  twenty  volumes.     So  much  the  better, 
if  the  interest  be  kept  alive  as  in  the  Highlanders  in 
Spain.      The  author,  in  his   prefaoe,  states  that  the 
'*  veritable  histories  and  militaiy  details"  are  the  result 
of  the  actual  experience  of  one  who  served  in  the  High* 
land  regiment  which  figures  the  most  oonspicuously  in 
the  stoiy,  and  that  most  of  the  militaiy  operations, 
and,  we  should  suppose,  many  of  the  characters,  will  be 
familiar  to  Peninsular  veterans.     The  commanders  and 
field-officers  are,  indeed,  generally  brought  out  under 
their  real  names,   as  Cameron  of  Fassifem,   or  '*the 
Chief,"  as  that  officer  was  sportively  called  ;  and  of  the 
Major  Macdonald — who  was  for  ever  talking  of  the  brave 
deeds  done  in  Egypt  some  years  before— «nd  others  of 
"  the  mess,"  if  we  have  not  the  name  fairiy  spelled,  we 
have  the  unmistakeable  mark.     But  to  the  story  : — For 
time  immemorial  a  family  feud  had  existed  between  the 
Stewarts  of  LochisLa  and  the  Liaies  of  Inchavon,  both 
great  landed  proprietors  in  Perthshire — though  the  wings 
of  the  former,  a  proud,  irritable  Highlander,  had  been 
well  clipped;   first,  by  the  sacrifices  entailed  on  the 
family  by  its  Jaeobitism,  and  latterly  by  tho  arts  of  a 
certain  Eneas  Maoquirk,  W.S.,  the  laird's  Edinburgh 
agent.      Sir  Allan  Lisle  was  of  better  commingled  blood 
and  judgment,  and  of  more  moderate  politics.     For  him, 
the  fiunily  quarrel  with  the  Stuarts  might  have  died  in 
peace ;  but  not  so  felt  the  fiery  Gael.     The  tale  has  been 
told  a  hundred  times,  and  will  be  told  a  hundred  more, 
of  the  son  and  daughter  of  such  belligerent  houses  falling 
deeply  in  lovo,  "  a  Capulet  and  a  Montague."     And  here 
again  was  young  Ronald,  the  only  child  and  sole  repre- 
sentative of  the  far-famed  Stuart  of  Lochisla,  ardently  in 
love  with  the  fair  Alice  of  Inchavon,  who,  sweet  and 
dutiful  girl   as    she  was,  had  bestowed  her  heart   on 
the  handsome  youth  of  "the  proud  dark  eye  and  haughty 
lip,"  before  she  had  found  time  to  consult  her  father. 

"  In  Alice  Lisle.  Ronald  found  a  pretty  and  agreeable 
playmate  in  youth,  but  a  still  more  agreeable  companion 
for  a  solitary  ramble  as  they  advanced  in  years :  and  he 
discovered  in  her  ^lendid  dark  eyes  and  glossy  black  hair, 


charms  which  he  beheld  not  at  home  in  his  fiUbn's  moon- 
tain  tower. 

"  In  the  merry  laugh  and  the  gentle  voice  of  AUcs, 
Ronald  found  a  charm  to  wean  him  from  the  tower  <k 
Lochisla;  and  the  hours  he  spent  in  her  society,  or  in 
watching  the  windows  of  her  fiber's  house,  were  iop- 
posed  to  be  spent  in  search  of  the  blaok-oook  and  the  fleet 
roes  of  Benmore ;  and  many  a  sath^cal  observation  he 
endured,  in  consequence  of  bringing  home  an  empty  game- 
bag  after  a  whole  day's  absence  with  his  gun." 

After  manv  a  happy  ramble  by  stream  and  greenwood, 
the  lovers  held  one  sad,  last  meeting  ;  for  Ronald  had 
come  to  say  farewell  before  be  assumed  the  "  Gaib  of  old 
Gaul,"  as  an  ensign  in  the  Gordon  Highlanden.    The 
lovers  were  surprised  in  their  rendesvous  by  Sir  Allan, 
who  was  rating  Ronald  roundly,  when,  by  a  lucky  acci- 
dent, he,  in  his  wrath,  p<'PP^  ^^^  ^^^  ^S^  wkj  bank 
into  the  Isla.     Nothing  could  be  more  opportune.    He 
was,  of  course,  rescued  by  Ronald,  who*  in  rewacd  of  a 
sound  ducking,  obtained,  though  tacitly,  the  approbation 
of  Sir  Allan  to  the  courtship  he  had  clandestinely  paid  to 
Alice.     Nay,  tho  Baronet  even  attempted  to  mollify  the 
doughty  Lochisla  ;  and  the  respective  characters  of  the 
educated  Saxon   gentleman,  and  the  proud,  ill-taught, 
irascible,  and  ireful  Celtic  chieftain,  ore  well  brought  out 
in  the  conversation  which  took  place  when  Sir  AUu 
made  fruitless  advances  for  reoo&oiliatioB.    Stem  ven- 
geance was  finally  denounced  against  Ronald  by  his  sire  if 
he  dared  to  think  more  of  the  daughter  of  tho  enemy  of  his 
nee. 

But  Ronald  is  hoime  for  the  wars  :  he  has  pledged 
his  vows  anew;  he  has  taken  his  last  fond  leave  of  the 
weeping  Alice,  of  his  father's  towers,  and  of  his  devoted 
clansfolk^intheexactwayin  which  such  oeremonies  should 
be  conducted  in  a  romance  descriptive  of  Scottish  and 
Highland  manners.  Edmburgh,  its  surrounding  scenery, 
its  ancient  grandeur,  and  proud  recollections,  next  sweep 
on  before  us,  together  with  its  fuhionable  modem  society, 
and  the  accomplished  Miss  Maoquirks,  whose  French  and 
Italian  songs  sounded  much  less  sweetly  in  Ronald's  ears 
than  the  woodnotes  wild  of  the  "  Birks  of  luTermay," 
as  warbled  by  Alioe;  though  the  yoong  ladies  were  de- 
lighted to  see  themselves  esoorted,  and  their  parties 
brightened,  by  the  uniform  of  "  a  gay  Gordon." 

While  in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  Ronald  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  young  French  officer — a  prisoner  of  war ; 
whose  path  he  afterwards  romantically  crosses,  when 
Victor  d'EstOttville,  high  in  rank,  was  fighting  in  Spain 
under  the  banner  of  Napoleon. 

Ronald  embarked  at  Leith  for  Lisbon ;  and  it  is  not  the 
romaaee,  but  the  far  more  certain  misery,  of  war,  that  is 
seen  in  the  despair  of  heart-broken  mothen,  parting*  at 
the  ship's  side,  for  ever  fi^m  their  sods,  just  enlisted  m 
the  "  Gordons,"  and  destined,  after  fearful  hardships,  to 
leave  their  bonee  whitening  on  the  flekis  of  Spain. 

And  now  eommenoe  the  campaigning  adventures  ;  and 
we  shall  quote,  as  a  fair  specimen  of  "  The  Highlanders  in 
Spain,"  th«  adventures  of  a  day,  whoa  Rionald  with  his 
comrades  were  hastening  on  to  join  tlMir  vegiment,  then 
in  Estremadura,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Rowland 
HUl:— 
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"F^Mn  a  i&Mp  into  whieh  ht  Ind  mnk,  htwasioon 
ftinkoMd  by  tlw  wanuqg  pip*  f«r  the  marah,  which 
pmed  eloM  h— Brth  tke  wmdow,  and  then  grew  lUntar 
in  Mead  ae  lleedoaiiil-dfaii  etrode  on  aroaeang  hb  eom* 
i^fran  thar  billata,  and  tfai  wfld  Mlei  died  away  in 
tbt  daric  and  nanow  atraete  of  the  eitj.  The  Mtgor 
ipnaf  up  at  the  weU-lmown  aonad,  and  Ronald,  aUhoai^ 
WMTiad  aad  mKfreafaad,  prapaved  to  ibUow  hiin. 

•*'OoMfoaBd  thM  laahion  of  Lord  WaUiagton'sI  thk 
narahing  alwaffi  an  hoar  balbra  daf  hwak/  mattered 
GunpWL  '  The  aianiiny  ia  w  ehiUy  and  eold  that  my 
wyleelk  ohatter,  and'  the  devil !  my  eaateen  ia  empty/ 
heattBd,  ttmkmg  the  little  woodaa  hiwl  whieh  went  ij 
that  aaam,  and  one  of  whieh  every  oflom  and  aoMier  on 
MnriM  oarried  along  in  a  riiOBlder  belt.  *  Shahe  your 
cmteen,  my  boy ;  ia  thve  a  ihot  in  the  locker  T 

"Laoldly  fbr  the  thotty  oommander,  RonaU'i  hot 
(hyr*!  attovaaee  of  ration  ran  waa  vntonehed,  and  they 
nov  ^pmAd  it  between  them  to  the  xegimental  toast— 
'  Ilere'a  to  the  Higfihrndmen,  ahoolder  to  shoulder !'  a 
Mitimeai  well  known  among  the  Soottiah  momtaineen 
af  a  tnm  mUttaiy  toaat 

"  On  ianvinf  behmd  the  town  of  Alboqimrqne,  the 
mond  of  distant  firing  in  front  waned  thiem  of  their 
netrar  appioach  to  the  place  of  their  deetination  and  the 
seme  of  aotsal  hoatiUtiea.  Aa  they  advaneed,  the  sharp 
bat  santlmtad  raports  of  mndbetry,  and  now  and  than  the 
dsepar  boom  of  a  field<pieee»  eame  ilontjiig  towarda  them 
on  the  breose  which  swept  ahmg  the  level  places;  but  an 
eminence,  upon  which  the  ancient  caatle  of  Zagala  is 
fltaated,  obatrootod  their  view  of  the  hostile  opemtione, 
•adtlMy  praaaod  eagariy  ftrwanl  to  gain  the  height,  fiiU 
of  «mitenient  and  §^. 

'*«Wehwme  to  Spain/  oried  an  officer  of  the  18th 
Liffat  Dragoons,  who  came  galloping  up  from  the  rear, 
aad  rained  in  hia  jaded  chaner  by  the  marching  High- 
laodna  far  « few  minatea.  'There  ia  brave  sport  going 
bo  ia  front ;  press  forward,  my  boys,  and  you  will  be  in 
at  the  death,  as  we  used  to  say  at  home  in  old  Kent/ 

" '  What  ia  going  on  in  advance  f  asked  the  major ; 
'  are  Omn  eof^goAV 

*< '  I  hnv*  little  doubt  that  they  aM  }  Cameron  never 
lege  behind,  yon  know.  I  was  left  in  the  rear  at  Albu- 
querque on  duty,  and  am  now  hurrying  forward  to  join 
the  IBth,  who  bdong  to  Long's  oavnlry  brigade.  They 
aro  now  drMng  n  party  of  plundering  French  out  of  La 
>avm ;  you  vrill  hnvo  a  view  of  the  whole  aiEur  when  yon 
^n  the  top  of  the  hilL  But  I  must  not  delay  here ; 
adieu  !*  and  dashing  the  spurs  into  his  horse,  he  disap- 
peared behind  the  ruinous  castle. 

"  *  Fotwaid,  men !  double  quick.  Let  us  gain  the  top 
of  the  biae,'  cried  Campbell,  urging  Ibrward  with  cudgel 
and  apur  «  miaerabla  Roeinante  whioh  he  had  procured  at 
Lisbon. 

Carrying  their  muskets  at  the  long  trail,  the  High- 
advanced  with  that  quick  trot  so  habitual  to  the 
Seottish  mountaineers,  which  soon  brought  them  beneath 
the  crass-grown  battlements  and  mouldering  towers  of 
2!aga!a,  fi«m  the  emhience  of  which  they  now  had  an 
extensive  view  to  the  southward. 

**  The  hotijon  cxtmided  to  about  aix  or  eight  leagues, 
aad  all  within  that  ample  circle  waa  waste  and  barren 
lapd,  where  the  plough  had  been  unknown  for  an  age,  and 
nought  seemed  to  flourish  but  weeds  and  little 
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"The  raddy  ami  was  aettfakg  iu  the  irest  behind  the 
lofty  Siena  do  Moutauches,  the  dark  ridges  ot  whieh  rose 
beldnd  the  high  city  and  oastelated  rock  of  Albaqnerque ; 
the  sky  in  every  direction  was  a  clear  eold  blue,  save 
around  the  son,  where  large  masses  of  gold  and  purple 
clouds  teemed  resting  on  the  curved  ouClme  on  the  moun- 
taiaa,  over  which  and  through  every  opening  the  rays  fell 
aafamt,  aad  were  rsAected  by  the  arms  of  the  troops  who 
cccupiiMl  the  level  plain,  over  which  shone  the  long  line 
cf  its  Sitting  splendour.  From  the  height  of  Zagala  they 
beheld  the  operationa  in  front. 

"  A  party  of  five  hundred  French  infantry  were  rapidly 
reCreatttig  toward  the  cork  wood,  exposed  to  the  ftre  of  two 
twelve-pound  field  pieces  and  the  charges  of  the  cavalry 
brigade  itndtt  General  Long  i  who  took  every  opportunity 


of  brsaking  among  the  little  band  through  the  gaps  formed 
by  the  cannon  shot,  which  made  oompUte  Lanes  through 
their  compact  mass.  The  French  retired  with  admirable 
coolness  and  bravery,  keeping  up  a  hot  and  rapid  ftre  from 
four  aides  en  the  cavafa7,  Vho  often  charged  them  at  full 
speed,  brandishing  their  sabres,  but  were  forced  to  reooU ; 
aind  no  sooner  was  a  gap  made  in  a  lace  of  a  solid  square, 
by  the  foU  of  a  file,  than  it  was  instantly  filled  by  another. 
And  thus  leaving  behhid  them  a  line  of  killed  and  wounded, 
they  continued  their  retreat  towards  Merida,  where  their 
main  body  lay,  disputing  every  foot  of  ground  with  des- 
perate courage,  until  they  reached  the  cork  wood,  which 
being  unfavourable  for  the  movements  of  the  cavalry,  tha 
latter  were  obliged  to  retire  with  conaiderable  loss. 

"'Hunahr  cried  Campbell,  flouriahiag  hia  stick,  'I 
have  not  seen  this  sort  of  work  for  this  year  and  more. 
Ton  see,  Stuart,  that  a  solid  square  of  bold  inlantry  may 
laugh  at  a  charge  of  horse,  who  must  recoil  frtmi  tiieir 
bayooeta  as  water  firom  a  rock.  There  are  the  Oth  and 
13th  Light  I^agoona,  and  the  fire  of  the  French  seems 
to  have  cooled  their  chivalry  a  little,  and  shown  them 
that  a  sabre  is  nothing  against  brown  Bess  with  a  bayonet 
on  her  muzile.  They  are  retiring  towards  us  after  doing, 
however,  all  that  brave  hearts  could  do.  Poor  fellows  I 
many  of  them  are  lying  rolling  about  wounded  aad  in  afony, 
or  already  dead,  near  the  skirts  of  that  confounded  oopaa» 
by  whioh  the  fix)g-eaterB  have  escaped.  But  where  are 
<mra  ?    I  do  not  see  Howard's  brigade.' 

"  'Yonder  they  are,  Idajor/  replied  Ronald,  *  halted 
on  the  level  place  behind  the  ruined  village.  I  see  the 
bonnets  of  the  Highlanders  and  the  colours/ 

*  *  *  Ay,  I  see  them  now.  Yonder  they  are,  sure  enough : 
and  the  old  Half-hundred  and  the  71st  light  bobs,  with 
the  tartan  trews  and  hummel  bonnets,  all  as  spruce  as 
ever,  bivouacked  comfortably  on  the  hare  earth  aa  of  old. 
We  ahall  have  the  pleasure  of  passing  the  ni|[ht  without 
even  a  tent  to  keep  the  dew  off  us.  CaraJQ  !  as  the 
Spaniard  says  :  you  will  now  taste  the  delights  of  soldier- 
ing in  good  earnest,  as  I  did  first  in  Egypt  with  old  Sir 
Balph  Abercrombie/ 

'* '  We  are  seen  by  them.  I  hear  the  sound  of  the 
pipes,  and  they  are  waving  their  bonnets  in  weloome,' 
said  Alister  Macdonald. 

'' '  Blow  up  your  bags,  Maodonuildhu,  and  let  them 
hear  the  bray  of  the  dK>nes,'  oried  Campbell,  whacking 
the  sides  of  his  nag  to  urge  her  onward.  *  Push  forward 
bravo  lads  !  we  will  be  with  Fassifem  and  our  comrades 
in  a  few  minutes  more.' 

"  Skirting  the  miserable  village  of  La  Nava,  they  soon 
arrived  at  the  ground  over  which  the  advanced  picquet  of 
the  enemy  had  retired.  Two  dead  bodies  attracted  the 
eye  of  Ronald,  as  he  passed  over  them,  and  being  the 
first  men  he  had  ever  seen  alain,  and  in  so  revolting  a 
manner,  they  made  an  impression  on  his  mind  which  was 
not  easily  effaced.  They  were  young  and  good-looking 
men,  and  the  same  cannon-shot  had  mowed  them  both 
down.  A  complete  hole  was  made  in  the  body  of  one, 
and  his  entrails  were  scattered  about ;  the  legs  of  the 
other  were  oarried  away,  and  lay  a  few  yards  off,  with  a 
ball  near  them  half  buried  in  the  turf.  Their  grenadier 
caps,  each  adorned  with  a  brass  eagle  and  red  plume,  had 
feUen  off,  and  the  frightful  distortion  of  their  livid  features, 
with  the  wild  glare  of  their  white  and  glassy  eyes,  struck 
Ronald  with  a  feeling  of  horror  and  compassion,  which  it 
was  long  ere  he  could  forget. 

"  *  Queer  work  this  !*  said  the  Major,  coolly  looking 
at  them  over  his  horse's  flank,  '  and  you  don't  seem  to 
admire  it  much,  Stuart :  but  you  aro  a  young  soldier  yet, 
and  will  get  used  to  it  by  and  bye.  Nothing  hardens  either 
the  heart  or  the  hide  so  much  as  a  campaign  or  two.  I 
learned  that  in  Egypt/ 

<<  <  Pair  caUanta  !  what  would  their  mothers  think  wave 
they  to  see  their  bairns  as  thev  lie  here  noo  V  soliloquised 
Evan,  looking  after  them  ruefully. 

'"It  would  be  an  awfu'  sicht  for  them,  or  ony  o'  the 
peaceable  folk  at  hame,'  replied  another  soldier.  '  But 
what  can  these  twa  queer  cbields,  wi'  the  muckle  brimmed 
hats,  be  wanting  wi'  them  V 

"  *  The  Spaaish  dogs  !  Would  to  Heaven  I  might  be 
allowed  te  shoot  them  dead/  Toolferated  Campbeli,  making 
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a  motioB  witk  kia  luuid  tMrardi  Um  WM^kia  eorering  ^ 
his  holsters.  '  The  sooundrels  !  they  are  oome  to  rob  and 
•trip  tiM  dead.' 

"  Two  Spaaish  peasaois  had  approaohed  the  bodies, 
abont  whieh  they  ezereised  their  hands  so  bosUy,  that 
ihsj  B00&  pfamdeted  them  of  knapsacks,  aoeoutrements, 
uufoim.  and  eforything,  Isafiog  the  matilated  bodies, 
■tripped  to  the  skin,  and  exposed  on  the  pbin,  while  they 
made  off  towards  La  Nam  with  their  spoiL" 

Saeh  is  the  romaaoe  of  war!    There  were,  however, 

cordial  and  joyous  meetings  and  welcomings  when  the 

hard  day's  work  was  over : — 

'*  TiHre  was  searoeiy  an  oflloer  or  private  of  the  new 
ceniers  hot  was  met  and  greeted  by  some  kinsman  or  old 
friend*  whose  eanteen  of  ratkin  nun  or  Lisbon  wine  was 
at  Us  ssrTiee ;  and  hmd  were  the  shonts  of  laughter  and 
msrrimeBt  that  arose  on  all  sides.  Eager  and  earnest 
were  the  Biqniries  about  Tillage  homes  and  paternal 
hearths  in  'the  land  of  the  moontain  and  the  flood,' 
aod  to  many  a  Jean,  Jessy,  and  Tibby,  were  the  wooden 
canteens  drained  to  thsir  dregs !  but  although  the  fun 
'  mw  fiMt  and  furious'  amongst  many,  there  were  some 
whose  hearts  grew  sad  at  the  intelllgenee  which  their 
oomradeo  brongfat,  of  some  grey  head,  which  they  lored 
and  reteved,  bong  laid  in  Um  dost  in  some  old  and  woU- 
remembered  kIrk-yard ;  or  of  a  faithless  Jenny,  who  pre- 
ferred a  lover,.at  home  to  one  hr  away  in  Spain. 

*'  Am  the  shades  of  ai|^  darkened  orer  the  plain  of  La 
Nava,  the  sounds  died  away ;  and  stretching  their  bare 
legs  on  the  dewy  earth,  the  hardy  Highlanders  reposed 
between  the  pyramids  of  firelocks  and  Uiyonets  that  glit- 
tered in  tibe  red  glare  of  the  watch-fires,  lighted  at  certain 
distaaees  throu^ont  the  biTouac,  which  became  quiet  for 
the  night,  after  stnmg  pioqoets  had  been  posted  in  the 
direction  of  Merida,  wheiv  fifteen  hundred  FVeoch  under 
the  command  of  Gleneral  Dombronskl  (a  Pole  in  Buona- 
parte's service)  were  quartered.  Rolled  up  in  a  cloak 
and  blanket,  Ronald  laid  himseif  down  lake  the  rest,  with 
the  basket-^ilt  of  his  claymore  for  a  pillow  and  olay  for 
his  bed ;  but  to  sle^  in  a  situation  so  new  and  uncom- 
fortable was  almost  imposstbie,  and  he  often  raised  his 
head  to  view  the  strange  scene  aroond  him. 

"  The  ruddy  blaae  of  the  fires  was  cast  upon  the  worn 
nnifoim,  foded  tartan,  and  sun-burned  knees  and  foces 
of  tho  soldiers,  giving  a  strong  light  and  shade,  which  in- 
cresfid  the  pieturesque  and  romantic  appearance  of  the 
bivouac.  The  arms  of  the  sentries  flashed  in  the  light 
as  they  paced  slowly  toandfiro  on  their  posts ;  and  farther 
off  were  seen  tho  motionless  forms  of  the  cavalry  videttes, 
appearing  like  black  equestrian  statues  in  the  distance, 
standing  perfocCly  still,  with  their  long  dark  cloaks  flow- 
ing over  their  horses'  flanks  ;  bnt  as  the  night  grew 
darker,  and  the  light  of  the  watch-fires  waned,  these  dis- 
tant objects  could  be  no  longer  discerned. 

The  bright  stars  were  twinkling  in  the  dark  blue  sky, 
nad  among  them  a  red  phmet  in  the  west,  (the  Ton- 
ihena  of  Ossian, )  which  Ronald  used  to  watch  for  hours 
at  midnight  fix>ni  the  battlements  of  the  tower  at  Loch- 
isla,  while  listening  to  the  ancient  tales  of  war  or  woe  re- 
lated by  Donald  Iverach. 

He  thought  sadly  of  his  home,  and  of  poor  Alice  Lisle. 
He  gated  upon  her  mhiiatare  until  the  flickering  light  of 
the  fire  foiled  him,  and  then  dropped  into  an  uneasy  slum- 
ber, fiiom  which  he  was  startled  more  than  once  by  the 
deep  howlmg  of  wfld  dogs,  or  other  anhnals,  from  that 
part  of  the  plafai  where  the  dead  bodies  of  the  shtin  lay 
uninterred. 

Tho  storm  rose,  and  the  rab  began  about  midnight  to 
foil  m  torrents,  and  at  dawn  Ronald  fomid  himself  steeped 
in  a  puddle  of  water: — 

•«  It  became  fair  about  day-break,  and  Ronald,  unable 
to  remain  longer  on  the  ground,  where  the  water  was  ac- 
tually forming  in  puddles  around  him,  arose  ;  and,  so  wet 
was  the  soil,  that  the  impression  made  by  the  weight  of 
his  body  was  almost  immediately  filled  with  water.  His 
limbs  were  so  benumbed  and  stii!  that  he  could  scarcely 
move,  and  his  clothing  was  drenched  through  the  blanket 
nnd  cloak  in  which  he  had  been  muflled  up.  ITw  soldiers, 


worn  out  with  tho  fotigvM  of  the  preeodisf  d»y»  Uiy  stOl 
until  the  last  moment  for  rsot,  and  slept  in  tsLbki,  idoie 
together  for  warmth,  with  their  muskoto  vndtr  thsir  gnat- 
coats,  and  their  knapsacks  beaeath  tbeor  hm4s  for  piUows. 
Here  and  there,  apaii  finem  the  not,  one  might  ho  nssn 
with  his  missraUe  wife  and  two  or  thno  Utth  ohUdrap 
hnddkd  dose  beaide  him,  all  nestliiw  nnder  tho  solitaiy 
blauket  (provkied  by  GovtruAont  for  each  mMi)^  fron 
whieh  the  steam  arose  in  a  oohinm,  owing  to  Uw  heat  of 
their  bodies  aothig  on  the  rain  soatod  eoveriQi^ 

''  Tho  distant  aaatiaels  and  oavnliy  viMtoa  wen 
staadmg  motjonloss  and  silent  at  intervals  along  the 
phdn,  where  hooka  of  white  mist  wen  vroUing^  alow^y 
in  the  ynUow  lostn  of  tbomoraing  son,  tho  riaing  light 
of  which  was  gilding  tho  summits  of  tho  monntainanhove 
Albuquerque.  All  was  miseiy  and  unutterable  discom- 
fort. Ronald  wrung  the  water  firom  the  fbattien  of  his 
bonnet,  and  kept  Mmsoif  in  mttion  to  dry  his  ngimon- 
taLs  and  uodsitlothing  which  stuck  oloae  to  liia  akin. 
He  now  perceived  that,  in  addition  to  his  blanket^  Evan 
had  during  the  storm  cast  over  him  his  own  greatcoat, 
standing  out  the  misery  of  tho  night  in  his  thin  nnifonn. 
When  he  met  Ronald's  eye,  ho  wws  shivering  urith  loold, 
odmostien,  and  wasit  of  sleep. 

*'<OEvan!  my  fUthful  hat  foolish  follow,  •what  iattaU 
you  have  done  ?  Did  you  really  strip  youradf  for  me, 
and  pass  the  night  thns  oKposod  f  oKolalmod  Ronald, 
his  heart  oveiflowing  with  tmnoltuous  fiwHngr  at  the 
kindness  of  his  humble  fbUower  and  old  friend. 

"  '  I  thoobt  yo  would  be  conld,  shr,"  repKed  Bnrn,  his 
tooth  ehattoring  while  he  spoke,  **  and  isy  heart  Ued  to 
see  ye  lyhig  then  like  n  beast  of  the  flehl  on  tho  dreary 
muir  in  sicoan  a  miserable  and  eerie  nieht*  For  ine,  it 
mattered  naething,  for  neither  my  name  -nor  Unid  are 
gentle.'" 

The  superior  oflioers  had  found  no  better  accommoda- 
tion. *<When  is  the  Colonel?"  asked  Ronald  of  his 
foithfttl  vassal. 

*'  '  Lying  yonder  on  the  bMdy  sido  of  his  hone' 

<'<AndMr.  Maodonaldr 

"  « Is  sleephig  by  the  btddy  sktoof  the  Major,  nnd  n 
bom  of  water  rmnin  round  them.  Och,  tin  !  ill  awfn' 
wark  this  for  gentlemenis  sons.' 

'*  •  RonsO)  Alister/  said  Ronald,  otiiring  Urn  with  hia 
sword ;  '  we  shall  get  under  arms  fanmedlntely.  I  oee 
through  tho  mist  yonder  that  Howwd  is  preparing  to 
mount.'  " 

The  bivouac  was  roused  by  the  roll  of  the  drums,  and 
the  troops  stood  to  their  arms,  and,  without  food,  com- 
menced their  manh.  Some  of  tho  familiar  siglite  wore 
too  harrowing  for  the  young  soldier.  Onthepnvious 
night  he  had  seen  two  men  cut  down,  and  their  slaughter 
had  ever  since  haunted  bis  mind: — 

"  The  scattered  bones  of  two  skeletons  were  discovered, 
red  and  raw  as  they  had  been  left  by  (wild  Miimftls, 
which  had  been  busy  upon  them  the  livek>ng  night. 
Yesterday  they  wen  active  young  soldiers,  anfaosted 
probab^  with  spirit,  courage,  and  many  n  noble  sonti- 
ment--~  to-day  they  wen  ban  skeletons  left  to  bleach 
unburied  on  the  plain,  as  the  troops  had  no  time  to 
inter  them.  The  old  oampaiguen  fkced  them  with  eom- 
parativo  indifference ;  but  then  was  altogother  aoaae- 
thing  rather  appalling  to  so  young  a  soldier  as  Ronald  in 
the  lesson  of  war  and  mortality  before  him,  and  gloomy 
feelings,  which  he  endeavoured  to  shake  off,  took  posses- 
sion of  his  mind." 

Tho  troops  raarehed  on ;  Merida  was  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance, where  Domhronski,  n  Pole,  hi  the  service  of  Frimce, 
wns  awaitmgthe  British  ;  but,  when  he  saw  General  UiU's 
division  advance,  he  drew  off. 

**  A  small  ration  was  now  served  out  to  tte  half- 
famished  sokUers^  and  thousands  of  fires  wen  lit  in  every 
direction,  while  all  the  camp-kettles  and  pans  were  put 
into  requisition  for  oooking,  and  the  axes,  aaws,  and  bill- 
hooks of  the-pioneen  made  devastation  among  the  under- 
wood and  wild  groves  to  procnn  fud. 
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of  »  few  tmbem  «f 

iU-fed,  >MI;  mmI  wmtM 
to*  «U  Ibr  a^ftieultaiml 
tile  Mmy.  IImmo  giiMm 
t»flMk  KgMiMitww  lMtMMy«lwtttoiM^  the  hMd, 
ite;«d,  nd  in  *  tarlDldte^  Miv«4  Mt  IB  the  aiiottcd  q«Mi- 
fiili«%  «Udi  v«i«  pUtoed  iMn  ia  tke  eunp  kettles  to 
koil  ilOMbt  bifcpe  tte  eiraoletieM  of  the  blood  or  the  n- 


dnmi  eaUe,  end  floroiigh  whM  tfaej  trenr 


•» 


This 


tMkj  fai  wkieh  theiaiiittfy  rmtions 
ia  S^ftiiH  UUed  and  eeten  when  the  ua- 
Miib  wwe  m»  etete  ef  lew  from  leBf  aad  haetf  jooni^^ 
ioegh  «Bd  ktfd  ee  beMd  leethHr,  in  oennqoeoee  of  age. 


»> 


Such,  a^ain,  Ia  the  xealitj,  if  not  the  romanoe  of  war. 
Mm  fataaate  than  JBMe  of  hi*  brother  otBoers,  Ronald 
oUaieed  theaMter  of  an  eld  dilapidBled  heoee  in  the 

subortM : — 

*'Aa  the  mom  had  noflre-pUee.  Evan  made  one  by 
aeaneoftwei-etenesidaeedintheoentreof  CheAoor.  Be- 
tveen  them  was  kindled  a  Are  with  one  of  the  deorswhieh 
Jioaaht  hnd'tcm  4ama,.amd  knrn  m  pieoaa  with  his 
flwocda 

'*  The  aaMbe  AUed  the  plaee,  and  rolled  m.  TO&ttflaes  out 
it  t/mtf  aferltue.  A  1m^  Mone,  and  Evan's  knapsaek 
set  on  end,  eemponed  the  Ihnitoro ;  and  seated  Uras, 
they  set  4hoiift  the  dwoasaiDii  of  their,  me^  which,  when 
rooked,  «m  htiA  m.  aorrj  mess,  being  meraly  the  feoogh 
flflrii  boiled  with  the  floor,  without  the  aid  of  a  siaglo 
TsgetaUo—tMteksa  and  insipid  2  but  hanger  is  said  to  be 
'the  best  saiMNw'  and  they  dispatched  it  with  infinite 
reltah.  Each  had  produced  lus  knife,  fork,  and  spoon, 
.from  his  haveinack — a  strong  bag  of  eoane  Iinen»  in  which 
proTiaioDS  are  carried  on  serrice— and  their  dinner-«ct 
was  complete. 

**  <  Hech  me,  sirs !  I  woold  rather  sap  eonr  crowdj  at 
the  i^gbi  BpHfc.  o'  anld  Iioehisla»  than  <diow  sie  fiishionless 
trash  aa  this,'  said  Evan,  with  stc^Hig  eentenpW  as  he  sal 
afieatted  on  the  floor,  taking  his.  share  of  the  proyiaioa 
out  of  a  49amp4Dettle  lid,  and  aearoelj  seen  amid. the 
smoke.  '  It  mioht  pass  moster  wi'  a  pair  shield  like  me, 
but  I  trow  it>>  90  ibr  VfO  99  yiNi,  Maister  Ronald,  or  yout 
Mairter  AUfJiiwsl^,  or  <ffkj  gentlftman  o'  that  ilk.*  *  *  * 

'*  *  ]&'a  aa  umf>  ^hing  to  msjroh  &t  wV  sA  empty 
wame,  and  fecht  fiuting;  it  makes  my  very  heart  loup 
like  a  laverock  when  I  think  o'  the  braw  Scotch  brechaa 


"  The  door  was  immediately  opened  by  mm  aged  and 
wrfadded  female  swfsnt,  whose  bright  blnektyes  con- 
traeted  itrangely  widi  her  skin,  whieh  was  siirivtriled  said 
yellow  aaaa  old  dramdiead.  OM  Dame  Agnes,  kmp  In 
hand,  led  them  along  a  passage,  op  a  bread  wood«i  atair- 
ease  and  into  a  noble  and  spneioua  apnitment,  whaeh  dli> 
played  the  usual  eombinatiow  of  elegance  and  diaoottfcst, 
so  common  ia  the  houses  of  Spanish  nobles.  The  eeiiing 
presented  beautifully-painted  panels,  and  a  gotgeous  cor- 
nice of  gilded  stucco,  supported  by  pilasters  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order ;  while  the  floor  from  which  they  rose  was 
eompoeedol  large  square  red  tiles.  Fkmr  large  caaementa 
looked  towards  tke  Flasa :  th^  were  glased  with  ghns 
-^a  kumry  in  Spain^-Jnii  their  sbatleivwere  rough-  deal 
bosrds,  which  were  bstnly  eonoeeisd  by  the  ivh  wUte 
omtains  overhanging  theaa.  The  Iwiilkuin  waa  «ak<i~ 
masttve,  olumsy,  and  M  as  the  days  of  Don  Quobnte. 
Upon  the  panels  of  the  ceiling,  the  baaes  of  the  ptttart, 
and  other  pbees,  appeared  the  bfawonsyof  ooateannonal, 
(flsphqring  the  aUiuices  of  the  fiunily  of  Villa  Franea.    • 

'*  On  the  taUe,  beside  a  guitar,  castanets,  nmsic 
books,  *e.,  stood  a  large  slver  candelabrmn,  bearing 
four  teM  candlss,  the  flames  of  whieh  fliakerad  In  the 
evrrents  of  air  flowing  thres^h  many  a  dunk  and  efsnoy, 
sa  if  to  remind  ths  throe  British  offieers  thatitwaaat 
home  only  that  eomlbrt  was  to  be  found.  Beat  wasdif- 
fiised  thnMigh  the  room  by  means  of  a  pan  of  glowing 
charooal  plmd  in  tibe  centre  of  the  floor ;  and  a  lafy, 
who  sat  with  her  feet  testing  upon  it  in  the  Spanadi  man- 
ner, rose  at  their  entrance. 

«<  As  she  stood  erect,  her  vehret  mantalla  Ml  fimm  her 
white  shoulders,  displaying  a  round  and  eax|niiite^- 
rmooldsd  form,  tall  and  fedl,  yet  light  and  graoeflil.  'Ae 
noble  oontour  of  her  head,  and  the  delieate  outline  of  her 
features,  were  shown  by  the  removal  of  her  Uaek  lafee 
veil,  which  she  threw  baek,  permitting  it  to  iumg  sweep- 
ing down  behind,  giving  hw  that  stately  and  dignifled 
air  so  eonunon  to  the  Spanish  ladies,  but  of  whieh  e<ir 
own  are  so  deflcient,  owing,  probably,  to  the  eotreme 
stiffhen  of  their  head  dress.  Her  akin  waa  fimr,  eteeed- 
iugly  so  for  a  Spaniard,  but  the  gioesy  curls  of  the 
deepest  blaok  felling  on  her  neck,  rendered  it  yet  more 
so  by  contrast.  Her  crimson  lips,  and  the  flne  fe#m  of 
her  noetrils  ;  her  white  tmnsparent  brow,  and  foil  dark 
eyes,  shining  with  inexpressible  brillianoe,  sttw^  the 
three  Soots  mute  with  surprise^t-almost  with  awe»    So 


I  showy  a  beanty  had  not  met  their  gaae  eiaee  their  do- 
and  kail  that  the  miserable  folk  here  ken  nacthing  aboot.  partuie  from  Edinburgh ;  and  even  Ronald,  while  keeping 
Oh,  xt'eaptiirfaolethisSpaXQ,  Ithink,  either  to  fecht  or  '  »^'    '      '     -^'    -"--  ^ '»^" "»^-  -^  •-— 


»  »; 


After  thebr  unsavoury  repast,  Ronald  and  his  companion 
walked  out  to  examine  the  tovm.  In  returning  to  their 
quarters,  the  friends  rescued  a  Spanish  officer,  who, 
whOe  serenading  a  lady,  had  been  ast  upon  by  a  band  of 
fifftsfwiiw  ;  and  much  oomes  of  the  adventure,  besides  the 
iatrsdnctioBi  of  Ronald  to  J>onna  Catalfnh,  the  beautiful 
and  most  gratefni  sister  of  Bon  Alvaro — the  gentleman 
whose  life  had  been  saved  by  the  gallantry  of  Ronald  and 
his  fiien4*  .  The  Spaniard,  a«  a  first  mark  of  his  sense 
ef  their  eervfoes,  proposed  to  transfer  them  from  their 
miserable  quarters  to  his  own  residence.  How  much  of 
wh4  feUiowB  is  the  embellishment  of  romanee»  how  maoh 
exact  description,  we  pretend  not  to  say  i*-^ 

•  ^^They  halted  MbtW  a  large  mansiotk,  ornamented 
.Witfi.l^y, iwlwnnw  nnd  iNPoad  baleoniesr  upon  which  the 
taU  wio4ows,ppened ;  through  the  curtains  bright  rays  of 
ngh)^  streamed  into  the  dark  street.  Alvaro  applied  his 
haod  to  the  large  knocker  hanging  on  the  entrance  door, 
sriusfc  anpeagedonnteP lilEB  the  portal  of  a  prison  than  that 
pfahUnlgn^vrMldetice^-^^ihglow,  ardhed,  and  studded 

'^^t  Qmen  ^/ '  snid  sToio»  within. 
.  *M  Qem  de-'pa^  f^  reidfed  Alvaro,  whHe  the  light 
Irwi  the  pnsage  flMh«d  through  ti  liltte  pane!  whh)h  trs 


his  hand  within  the  breast  of  liis  coat  upon  the 

of  Alice,  felt  his  heart  beneath  it  strangely  moved  at  the 

sight  of  the  fair  Spaniard." 

No  oommon  romance  can  move  on  without  the  help  of 

some  incredible  monster,  some  arch-villain,  to  work  the 

machinery.    Such  a  one  had  already  been  encountered 

by  Ronald  in  his  march  to  Estremadura.     It  was  the 

same  wretch  who  led  the  bravoes  that  had  assailed  Don 

Alvaro  en  the  preceding  night ;  and^who  now,  on  the 

msroh,  shot  the  Soottish  ensign  from  behind  a  thidket  of 

evergieenSf  which  overhung  the  road: — 

*'  Ronald  Stuart,  staggering  backwards,  feU  prostrate 
and  bleeding  at  the  feet,  of  his  comrades,  from  whom  burst 
a  wild  shout  of  rage  and  surprise ;  but  the  strictnesa  of 
British  discipline  prevented  any  man  from  moving  in 
search  of  the  assassin. 

M  <  Hell's  fdryl*  cried  Ooloael  Cameit)ii,  spnrring  his 
horse  to  the  spot,  while  hie  eyes  shot  fire*  *  Searoh  the 
bushes :  forward,  men !  Do  not  fire  in  civse  of  alarming 
the  rear  of  the  column ;  but  fix  bayonets,  slay,  hew,  cut 
to  pieces,  whoever  you  And.* 

"  With  mingled  curses  and  iihouts,  a  hundred  High- 
landers dashed  throuffh  the  thickbt;  but  their  heavy 
knapsacks  and  the  tall  plumes  of  their  bonnets  impeded 
their  movements  in  piercing  the  twisted  and  tangled 
branches  of  the  thicklv-leftved  laurels.  They  searched 
the  grove  through  and  through,  beating  the  bushes  in 
every  drrection ;  bvt  no  trace  of  the  assassin  was  found, 
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save  »  broad-brimmed  9ombrero,  bMring  the  flguro  of  the 
Virgin  stamped  in  pewter,  fastened  to  the  band  encircling 
it,  which  Alister  Maodonald  found  near  a  gigantic  laurel 
bush,  in  the  midst  of  the  umbrageous  branches  of  which 
its  owner  lurked  unseen. 

*' '  It  is  the  hat  of  Cifuentes — ^the  Tagabond  of  our 
last  night's  adventure' — said  Alister,  hewing  a  passage 
through  the  bushes  with  his  sword,  and  regainmg  the 
regiment. 

"  '  I  would  you  had  brought  his  head  rather.  0  that 
it  was  within  the  reach  of  my  trusty  stick !  I  would  scorn 
to  wet  Andrea  with  his  base  blood.'  A  frown  of  rage 
contracted  the  broad  brow  of  Campbell  while  he  spoke, 
holding  iu  one  hand  a  steel  Highland  pistol,  which  he  had 
drawn  from  his  holsters  for  the  purpose  of  executing  dire 
vengeance,  had  opportunity  offered. 

'< '  By  all  the  powers  above  I '  cried  AUster,  with  fierce 
and  stem  energy,  '  if  ever  this  accursed  Spaniard  crosses 
my  path,  I  will  make  his  head  fly  from  his  shoulders,  as  I 
would  a  thistle  from  its  stalk !  nor  shall  all  the  corregidors 
and  alcaldes  in  Spain  prevent  me.  But  how  is  Stuart  ? 
Poor  fellow !  he  looks  very  pale.    lias  he  lost  much  blood  ?' 

"  Ronald,  supported  on  the  arm  of  Evan  Ivorach,  stood 
erect  within  a  circle  formed  by  the  officers,  who  crowded 
round,  while  one  of  the  regimental  surgeons  examined  his 
left  arm,  which  had  been  weunded  by  the  shot. 

'"0,  gude  sake !  be  gentle  wi'  him,  Doctor! '  said 
honest  Evan,  in  great  anguish." 

And  every  one  was  gentle  ;  and  Ronald  was  eonslgned 
to  the  yet  more  gentle  leeching  of  Donna  Catalina.  The 
presence  of  her  uncle,  the  fat  prior,  gave  decorum  to  the 
arrangement ;  but  that  worthy  seldom  came  in  the  way 
of  Cfttalina  and  her  charge — a  handsome  youth,  who  had 
eome  to  fight  for  her  country,  and  who  but  last  night* 
had  saved  the  life  of  her  brother.  What  follows  is  touch- 
ing. It  is  not  the  romance  of  war,  indeed,  but  the  reality 
of  natural  sentiment — 

"  Weak  and  exhausted  from  the  loss  of  blood,  and  his 
head  busting  with  Mondiiabal's  discourse,  right  glad  was 
Ronald  when  he  found  himself  in  a  comfortable  and 
splendid  couch— -Oatalina's  own,  which  she  had  resigned 
for  his  use  as  the  best  in  the  house — with  its  curtains 
drawn  round  for  the  night :  and  he  forgot,  in  a  dreamy 
And  uneasy  slumber,  the  exciting  passages  of  the  last  few 
days,  the  danger  of  his  wound,  and  the  sunny  eyes  of  the 
donna. 

"  The  tolling  bells  of  a  neighbouring  steeple  awakened 
him  early  next  momhiff,  and  brought  his  mind  back  to 
ttie  world,  and  a  long  chain  of  disameable  thoughts. 

"There  is  scarcely  anything  which  makes  one  feel  so 
much  from  home  as  the  sound  of  a  strange  church  bell ; 
and  the  deep  and  hollow  ding-dong  whieh  rung  from  the 
Gothio  steeple  of  San  Juan  was  very  different  from  the 
merry  rattle  of  the  well-known  kirk  bell  at  Lochiala. 
Ronald  thought  of  that  village  bell,  and  the  noble  pea- 
santry whom  it  was  wont  to  call  to  prayer ;  and  the  as- 
soeiation  brought  a  gush  of  fond  and  sad  recolleetions 
into  his  mind.     He  felt  himself,  as  it  were,  deserted  in  a 
strange  country — among  a  people  of  whose  language  he 
knew  almost  nothing :  he  looked  round  him,  and  his  apart- 
ment appeared  strange  and  foreign^-every  object  it  pre- 
sonted  was  new  and  peculiar  to  his  eye.  Ho  thought  of  Soot- 
land— of  Home— home,  with  all  its  ten  thousand  dear  and 
deeply-impressed  associations,  until  he  wept  like  a  child, 
and  his  mind  became  a  prey  to  most  profound  and  intense 
dejection ;  suffering  from  the  home  sickness  an  aouteness 
and  agony  of  feeling  which  only  those  can  know  who 
have  been  so  unhappy  as  to  experience  this  amiable  feel- 
ing ;  one  which  exists  all-powerfuUy  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Scots,  who,  although  great  travellers  and  wanderers  from 
home,  ever  turn  their  thoughts,  fondly  and  sadly,  to  the 
lofty  mountains,  the  green  forests,  and  the  rushing  rivers 
which  they  first  beheld  when  young,  and  to  the  grassy  sod 
that  coven  the  dust  of  their  warrior  ancestors,  and 
which  they  wish  to  cover  their  own,  when  they  follow 
them  '  to  the  land  of  the  leal. ' 

**  The  feverish  state  of  his  body  had  communicated 
itsolf  to  hia  mind ;  and  for  soToral  daya  and  nights,  in 


the  solitude  of  his  chamber,  he  brooded  over  the  nidmory 

of  his  native  place,  enduring  the  acuteness  of  the  nostalgia 
in  no  small  degree  :  and  even  the  fair  Catalina,  with  her 
songs,  her  guitar,  and  her  castanets,  failed  to  enliven 
him,  at  least  for  a  time;  his  whole  pleMore-^and 
a  gloomy  pleasure  it  was-— being  to  brood  over  the 
memory  of  his  far-off  home.  The  dreams  that  haunted 
the  broken  slumbers,  which  the  pain  of  his  wound  per- 
mitted him  to  snatch,  served  but  to  increase  the  disorder; 
and  often  from  a  pleasing  vision  of  his  paternal  tower, 
with  its  mountain  looh  aud  pathless  pine  forsst«<— of  his 
white-haired  sire  as  he  first  beheld  him— or  of  Alioe  Lisle, 
smiling  and  beautiful,  with  her  bright  eyes  and  curling 
tresses,  twining  her  arms  endearingly  round  him,  and 
laying  her  sofl  cheek  to  his — be  was  awakened  by  aome 
confounded  circumstance,  which  again  brought  on  him  the 
painful  and  soul-absorbing  lethargy,  which  weighed  down 
every  faonlty,  rendering  him  careless  of  every  preeent  ob- 
ject save  the  miniature  of  Alice." 

Gradually  Ronald  recovered,  and  slowly  began  to  feel 
that  he  had  been  venturing  too  far.  **  Yes,"  he  said  to 
himself,  "  if  I  would  preserve  a  true  heart,  and  my  alle- 
giance to  Alice,  I  most  fly  from  you,  OataUna." — 

**  While  he  reasoned  thus  with  himself,  Catalina  mided 
her  dark  and  laughmg  eyes  to  his,  while  she  strock  the 
chords  of  her  instrument,  and  sang  a  few  words  of  a  very 
beautiful  Spanish  air.  So  melodious  was  her  tone,  so 
graceful  her  manner,  so  winning  the  expression  of  eye, 
who  can  wonder  that  Ronald's  resolution  melted  like  snow 
in  the  sunshine,  and  that  he  felt  himself  vaiiqaished? 
Poor  Alice  !  With  an  air  of  tenderness  and  embarrass^ 
ment,  he  took  the  little  hand  of  the  donna  within  lus  own. 
She  read  in  his  eye  the  thoughts  that  passed  through  his 
mind :  she  cast  down  her  long  jetty  lashos,  while  a  rich 
bloom  suffused  her  sofl  cheek.  Ronald  was  about  to 
murmur  forth  somethmg->-in  fact,  he  knew  not  what — 
when  a  loud  knocking  at  the  outer  gate  of  the  mansion, 
and  the  sound  of  a  well-known  voice,  aroused  him. 

**  •  Unbar  the  yett  this  instant,  ye  aul'  doited  gomeral ! 
I  will  see  my  Malster  in  spite  o'  ye,'  cried  Evan  impa- 
tiently, while  Agnes  delayed  unbsning  the  door  to  so 
boisterous  a  visiter. 

•'  •  Caramba,  senor!     Qmen  es  f  *  she  repeated. 
"  '  Gttdewife,  I  speak  nae  language  but  my  ain ;  so  ye 
needna  waste  your  wind  by  speirin'  questions  that  I  canna 
answer.' 

**At  Ronald's  desire,  the  old  housekeeper  undid  the  door, 
which  was  well  secured  by  many  a  bar  and  lock;  and  he 
immediately  saw  the  waving  plumes  of  Evan's  bonnet 
dancing  above  the  shrubbery,  as  he  came  hastily  towards 
the  fountain,  with  his  musket  at  the  long  traU,  and  his 
uniform  and  accoutrements  covered  with  the  dust  of  a 
long  day's  march.  His  joy  was  unbounded  on  seeing  his 
master,  and  rapid  and  quick  were  the  earnest  inquiries  he 
made,  without  waiting  for  answers,  concerning  his  wound, 
and  how  he  had  been  treated  '  by  the  unoo  folk  he  had 
been  left  to  bide  anumg — begging  the  bonnie  leddy's 
pardon.' " 

An  old  newspaper,  which  was  found  among  Evan's  dis- 
patches, came  opportunely  to  cover  Ronald's  disloyalty  ; 
for  it  announced,  amongst  its  other  lying  chronicles,  the 
intended  marriage  of  Lord  Hyndford — there  was  then  a 
Lord  Hyndford— with  the  only  daughter  of  Sir  Allan 
Lisle.  The  brother  of  that  young  lady,  wo  should  have 
told  had  now  arrived  in  Spain,  like  Ronald,  an  ensign  in 
the  "  Gordons"  ;  and  Louis  Lisle  was  the  earliest  friend 
of  Ronald. 

Though  swerving  from  his  fealty  himself,  Ronald  ^imed 
the  privilege  of  his  sex  to  be  madly  wroth  with  the  felth- 
lessness  of  Alice  ;— '*  Hyndford  —  Carmiohaal,  Sari  of 
Hyndford!  Ay!  the  glitter  of  the  eoronet  baa  mere 
charms  for  her  than  a  subaltern' s  epaulet.  But  I  would  not 
be  my  father's  son  if  I  thought  more  of  her. "  And  now, 
like  a  true  man,  Mr.  Ensign  Staart»  when  about  to  be 
doprivod  of  his  mktrewi  not  through  his  own  inooiHtaacgr 
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bttt  her  fidUiIefisness,  felt  the  foil  ralue  of  wbat  he  had 
\)eeii  wUfolly  throwing  away.  Bat  this  is  the  romance  of 
printed  ronaDOM,  and  our  bosinesa  is  with  the  romance 
of  war.  Some  of  that  romance  is  too  horrible,  too  re- 
Tolting,  to  be  placed  before  the  reader  ;  though  that  luch 
scenes  have  passed,  nay,  are  frequent  in  lands  where 
thia  scourge  is  raging,  is  but  too  true.  Among  these 
passages  is  the  &te  of  Donna  Gatalina,  which  eyen  a  more 
practised  fietionist  would  not,  in  all  its  dreadful  horrors, 
hafe  ventured  to  present  so  nakedly.  It  would  hare  re- 
qnind  no  ordinary  skill  to  have  rendered  the  catastrophe 
of  CatalJna  fit  for  representation  In  a  work  of  entertain- 
ment. It  is  enough  that  this  beautiful  creature,  became 
the  Tictim.  of  the  monster-villain  of  the  story.  But  pri- 
Tsto  sorrow  and  affection  must  give  way  to  public  duty. 
Almarex  was  to  be  taken ;  and  the  British  General  baffled 
for  a  tiBOOy  at  last  succeeded  in  carrying  the  forts.  One 
of  theee  had  been  gallantly  defended  by  D*  Estouvillo,  the 
French  officer,  with  whom,  when  a  prisoner  of  war, 
RoDBld  bad  become  aoqaainted  in  Edinburgh  Castle. 

We  oanDot  give  the  long  oontersaUon  of  the  offioere, 
aliens  in  nation  but  friends  in  heart,  when  they  met  for 
the  lait  time,  and  under  the  most  painful  circumstances. 
Uk  was  ebbii^^  &«t  with  FEstouvUle,  but  his  spirit  was 

onebiiiged: — 

**  He  spoke  now  with  more  difficulty,  and  at  longer  in- 
ternds,  •  Glory  to  France,  and  long  life  to  the  great  Em- 
peror, and  I  trust  he  will  think  Major  D'Estouville  has  done 
li«  duty.  Almarei  I  defended  to  the  last;  and  Maurice, 
had  yon  not  cut  the  pontoon  we  might  have  effected  our 
Mtreat.  The  Emperor  would  have  saved  four  hundred 
soldiers  of  his  noble  old  Guard.' 

*•  *  And  your  life,  Victor' — 

"  *  A  mere  bagatelle!     I  lay  it  down  in  his  service.' 

•* «  Viv^  P  Empcreur  .'*  cried  one  of  his  soldiers,  who 
lay  within  hearing  on  their  pallets  of  straw.  The  shout 
vss  taken  op  by  many,  and  echoed  through  distant  parts 
of  the  ChapeL  D'Estouville's  eye  flashed  brightly,  he 
waved  his  hand  as  he  would  have  brandished  his  sword, 
and,  exhausted  with  speaking,  and  the  emotions  which  the 
gallant  battle  cry  aroused  withm  hhn,  he  again  sank  back- 
wards, and  by  the  spasms  which  crossed  his  pallid  fea- 
tons,  ^ey  saw  too  surely  that  the  moment  of  death  was 
nigh.  Again,  rousing  himself  from  his  lethargy,  he  bec- 
koned to  Ronald,  who  knelt  down  beside  him. 

**  *  I  would  speak  to  you  of  Diane  de  Montmfchel,*  he 
whispered,  in  tremulous  and  breken  accents.  '  Her  hus- 
band, MoDsiear  lo  Baron--<le  Olappourknuis— the  letter 
1  s>^Te  you  at  TruxiUo  ;  ah !  men  ami,  do  you  not  under- 
iiandme  V 

"  *  Indeed  I  do  not,  D'Estouville.' 

" '  The  hand  of  the  grim  king  of  terrors  hs  upon  me  :  the 
smds  of  life  are  ebbing  fast,  and  my  voice  will  fail  me  soon. 
Msnsieinr  le  Baron—' 

*"  Is  released  fr^m  the  Castle  of  Albuquerque^  and  has 
paned  over  to  the  French  lines.  Think  not  of  these, 
D'Estouville.' 

«« « I I  would  give  you  a  message  to  Diane.' 

'* '  Alsa,  how  ean  I  ever  deliver  It  V 

"  <  Find  means,  eroix  Dieu  /'  muttered  he  piteously. 
'  Kneel  closer  to  me.  I  depend  on  your  honour,  Mon- 
sieur Stuart.    DLine — ^Diane* — 

•*  •  What  of  her  ?    Say— say  ere  it  be  too  late !' 

"  But  there  was  no  reply.  What  the  Frenchman  would 
have  said  expired  on  his  lips,  and  he  fell  back  speechless 
on  the  bard  knapsack  which  formed  his  pillow. 

"  He  never  spoke  again ;  but  in  a  few  minutes  died,  and 
without  a  struggle. ' ' 

We  migbt  multiply  soch  descriptions,  but  it  is  enough 
to  bare  exhibited  the  general  character  of  the  "  High- 
bndcrs  in  Spain."  Of  connected  story,  there  is  little, 
and  even  the  ineidenta  are  of  a  detfultory  kind,  as  the  au- 
thor tdcM  up  winterer  theoM  u»y  serve  for  a  sket^li 


of  military  operations  or  scenic  description.  «We 
should  have  liked  to  show  our  readers  some  of  the 
stronger  points — the  Passes  of  the  Pyrennees,  or  the 
Passage  of  the  Nive — ^but  cannot  even  quote  the  account 
of  the  brave  enterprise  of  the  hero,  Ronald,  and  the  small 
and  gallant  party  which  he  led  on  a  most  hazardous  ser- 
vice, though  it  \a  the  closing  scene,  and  one  of  the  most 
finished,  as  a  picture  of  actual  war,  in  the  volumes. 

When  our  heroes  have,  in  the  three  volumes  yet  to 
come,  fought  thenr  way  through  France,  conquered  at 
Waterloo,  and  returned  to  Scotland,  we  may,  perhaps, 
meet  them  again.  Meanwhile,  as  a  farewell  to  the  **  Ro- 
mance of  War,"  we  give  a  glimpse  of  the  field  of  Vittoria 
on  the  day  after  the  battle: — 

**  As  Ronald  passed  slowly  onwards  to  that  part  of  the 
heights  whence  he  expected  to  have  a  view  of  the  whole 
battle-field,  he  beheld  the  ofllcer  whom  he  had  encoun- 
tered lying  dead,  pierced  with  a  icore  of  bayonet  wounds. 
A  soldier  of  the  light  company  lay  dead  across  him,  with 
his  face  literally^dashed  to  pieces  by  a  blow  from  the  butt- 
end  of  a  musket,  and  so  much  was  he  disfigured  that  it  was 
impouible  to  recognise  him.  Close  by  a  piper  of  the  Ylst 
lay  dead  with  his  pipe  under  his  arm;  his  blood  had 
formed  a  black  pool  around  him  of  more  than  a  yard 
square*  Hundreds  were  lying  everywhere  in  tho  same 
condition ;  but  further  details  would  only  prove  tiresome 
or  revolting. 

"  With  much  diflioulty  Stuart  gained  the  extremity  of 
the  ridge,  and  the  whole  soul^sturring  diipUy  of  the  field 
ot  Vittoria  burst  at  once  upon  his  gase,  extending  oyer  a 
space  of  ground  fully  six  miles  in  lenffth.  Truly  thicker 
than  leaves  in  autumn,  the  bodies  oilmen  were  strewed 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  hostile  armies.  The  warm 
light  of  the  setting  sun  was  beaming  on  the  mountain  tops ; 
but  its  lustre  had  long  since  faded  on  the  sylvan  vale  of 
the  Zadorra,  where  the  shadows  of  evenmg  were  setting 
on  the  pale  faces  of  the  dead  and  the  dying.  The  plains 
of  Vittoria,  too,  were  growing  dark,  but  at  the  first  view 
Ronald  was  enabled  to  perceive,  and  his  heart  beat  proudly 
while  he  did  so,  that  the  allies  had  conquered,  and  the 
boaatful  story  of  the  Gaul  was  &lse. 

"  A£ur  off  he  beheld  dense  clouds  of  dust  rolling  along 
the  roads  which  led  to  Pampeluna  and  Bayonne.  There 
the  glistening  arms  were  flashing  iu  the  light  of  the  western 
sky,  as  the  brigades  of  British  cavalry  swept  on  like  whfarl- 
winds,  cluurging  and  driving  before  them  Bobre  d  la  main 
the  confused  masses  of  French  infantry,  who,  whon  their 
position  was  abandoned,  retired  hurriedly  towards  the 
main  roads  for  France.  He  saw  his  own  division  far 
down  the  plain  driving  a  column  like  a  herd  of  sheep  along 
the  banks  of  the  river  towards  Vittoria,  beyond  which  they 
pursued  them,  until  the  smoke  of  the  oonfliot,  and  the  dust 
which  marked  its  route,  were  hidden  by  the  cloud  of  n^ht. 

'*  But  long  before  this  he  had  begun  to  descend  the 
hills,  and  weak  and  wearied  as  he  was,  he  found  it  no  easy 
task  to  scramble  among  the  furze,  briars,  and  brambles, 
with  which  their  sides  were  covered.  At  the  foot  of 
them  he  fbund  many  men  of  his  own  regiment  lying  dead. 
These  had  been  slain  by  the  fire  ef  a  few  field  pieces, 
which  the  French  had  brought  to  bear  upon  them  while 
moving  towards  Puebla.  The  moon  broke  forth  when  he 
reached  the  bank  of  the  Zadorra,  which  he  forded,  the 
water  rising  up  to  his  waist.        •        •        •        • 

**  No  shrieks  now  saluted  his  ears  as  he  passed  over  the 

plain ;  but  groans,  deep  and  harrowing  groans  of  agony, 

and  half-muttered  cries  for  water,  or  pious  ejacuhitiona, 

were  heard  on  every  side  ,•  while  the  ghastly  and  distorted 

faces,  the  glazed  and  upturned  eyes,  the  black  and  bloody 

wounds  of  the  dead,  appeared  horrible  as  the  pale  light  of 

the  moon  fell  on  them.     The  vast  field,  although  so  many 

thousand  men  lay  prostrate  upon  it,  was,  comparatively 

speakmg,  still ;  and  to  Ronald  there  seemed  something  sad 

and  awful  in  the  silence  which  succeeded  the  ear-deafening 

roar  of  the  battle  which  had  rung  there  the  livelong  day. 

Many  a  strong  hand  was  stretched  there  powerless,  and 

many  a  gallant  heart,  which  had  beat  high  with  hope  and 

\  braY«ry  ia  th«  monuDg,  lay  there  cold  enough  at  night. 
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'^Little  iUak  the  good  folk  at  homo— those  who  for 
diys  would  be  haunted  by  the  memory  of  eome  eudden 
death  which  poaetbly  they  had  witnesaed  in  the  streets — 
little  do  these  good  people  imagine,  or  perhape  care  for, 
the  mighty  amount  of  misery  accumulated  on  a  single 
battlefield,  and  the  woe  it  may  carry  into  many  a  happy 


home  and  domestic  circle.     Bui  the  agony  of  dying  men 
and  the  tears  of  women  are  alike  forgotten  and  unheeded, 
when  forts  lire,  eities  illuminate,  balls  are  giTeii«  aadiMuU 
sweep  along  decorated  with  flags  and  laurSs  in  honour  of 
a  victory." 


JOAN    OF    AEC.» 
In  rtftrtfMt  to  M.  MieheUt^a  History  of  Franef* 

BT  THOKAS  BE  QtTIKtEY. 


What  is  to  l>e  thought  of  Aer  ?  What  is  to  be 
thought  of  the  poor  shepherd  girl  from  the  hills 
and  forests  of  Lorraine,  that — like  the  Hebrew 
shepherd  boy  from  the  hUlis  and  forests  of  Judesa 
— rose  suddenly  out  of  the  quiet,  out  of  the  safety, 
out  of  the  religious  inspiration,  rooted  in  deep  pas- 
toral solitudes,  to  a  station  in  the  van  of  armies, 
and  to  the  more  perilous  station  at  the  right 
hand  of  kings  ?  The  Hebrew  boy  inaugurated 
his  patriotic  mission  by  an  act,  by  a  rictorious 
act,  such  as  no  man  could  deny.  But  ao  did  the 
girl  of  Lorraine,  if  we  read  her  story  as  it  was 
road  by  those  who  saw  her  nearest.  Adverse 
armies  bore  witness  to  the  boy  as  no  pretender  : 
but  so  they  did  to  the  gentle  girl.  Judged  by 
the  Yoioes  of  all  who  saw  them  from  a  8tatUm  of 
good  xmll,  both  were  found  true  and  loyal  to  any 
promises  inyolyed  in  their  first  acts.  Enemies 
it  wa3  that  made  the  difference  between  theii- 
subsequent  fortunes.  The  boy  rose-— to  a  splen- 
dour and  a  noon-day  prosperity,  both  personal  and 
public,  that  rang  through  the  records  of  his  people, 
and  became  a  bye-word  amongst  his  posterity  for 
a  thousand  years,  until  the  sceptre  was  departing 
from  Judah.  The  poor,  forsaken  girl,  on  the 
contrary,  drank  not  herself  from  that  cup  of  rest 
which  she  had  secured  for  France.  She  never  sang 
together  with  the  songs  that  rose  in  her  native 
Domr^y,  as  echoes  to  the  departing  steps  of 
invaders.  She  mingled  not  in  the  festal  dances 
at  Vaucouleurs  which  celebrated  in  rapture  the 
redemption  of  France.  No  !  for  her  voice  was 
then  silent :  No  !  for  her  feet  were  dust.  Pure, 
innocent,  noble-hearted  girl !  whom,  from  earliest 
youth,  ever  I  believed  in  as  full  of  truth  axnl 
self-sacrifice,  this  was  amongst  the  strongest 
pledges  for  thy  side,  that  never  once — ^no,  not 
for  a  moment  of  weakness — didst  thou  revel  in 
the  vision  of  coronets  and  honour  from  man.  Co- 
ronets for  thee !  Oh  no !  Honours,  if  they  come 
when  all  is  over,  are  for  those  that  share  thy 


blood.t  Daughter  of  Domr^my,  when  the  gra- 
titude of  thy  king  shall  awaken,  thou  wilt  be 
sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  dead.  Call  her.  King 
of  France,  but  she  will  not  hear  thee !  Cite  her 
by  thy  apparitors  to  come  and  receive  a  robe  of 
honour,  but  she  will  be  found  en  comtumace. 
When  the  thunders  of  universal  France,  as  ereu 
yet  may  happen,  shall  proclaim  the  grandeur  of 
the  poor  shepherd  girl  that  gare  up  all  for  her 
country — thy  ear,  young  shepherd  girl,  will  have 
been  deaf  for  five  centuries.  To  suffer  and  to 
do,  that  was  thy  portion  in  tliis  life  ;  to  do — 
never  for  thyself,  always  for  others  ;  to  su^tr — 
never  in  the  persons  of  generous  champions^  al- 
ways in  thy  own  : — that  was  thy  destiny  ;  and 
not  for  a  moment  was  it  hidden  from  thyself. 
Life,  thou  said'st,  is  short  :  and  the  sleep^  which 
is  in  the  grave,  is  long  I  Let  me  use  that  life^  so 
transitory,  for  the  glory  of  those  heavenly  dreams 
destined  to  comfort  the  sleep  which  is  so  long« 
This  pure  creatures-pure  from  every  suspicion  of 
even  a  visionary  self-interest,  even  as  she  was 
pure  in  senses  more  obvious — ^noyer  once  did  this 
holy  child,  as  regarded  herself,  relax  from  her 
belief  in  the  darkness  that  was  travelling  to  meet 
her.  She  might  not  prefigpire  the  very  manner 
of  her  death  ;  she  saw  not  in  vision  perhaps  tho 
aerial  altitude  of  the  fiery  sca^old,  the  spec- 
tators without  end  on  every  road  pouring  into 
Rouen  as  to  a  coronation,  the  surging  smoke, 
the  volleying  flames,  the  hostile  fiices  all  axonnd, 
the  pitying  eye  that  lurked  but  here  and  there 
until  nature  and  imperishable  truth  broke  loose 
from  artificial  restraints;  these  might  not  be  appa- 
rent through  the  mists  of  the  hurrying  future.  But 
the  voice  that  called  her  to  death,  thwt  she  heard 
for  ever. 

Great  was  the  throne  of  France  even  in  those 
days,  and  great  was  he  that  sate  upon  it :  but 
well  Joanna  knew  that  not  the  throne,  nor  he 
that  sate  upon  it,  was  for  her  ;  but,  on  the  con. 


*  Arc  .'—Modem  Fiance,  that  should  know  a  great  deal  better  than  myself,  insists  that  the  name  Is  not  d*  Asc«  i .  e. 
of  Arc,  but  Varc,  Kow  it  happens  sometimes,  that  if  a  person,  whose  position  guarantees  his  access  to  the  best 
information,  will  content  himseu  with  gloomy  dogmatism,  striking  the  table  with  his  fist,  and  saying  in  a  terrific  roice 
— "  It  t«  so ;  and  there's  au  end  of  it," — one  bows  deferentially,  and  snhmits.  But  if,  tmhappiljr  fbr  himself,  won  by 
tins  docilitr,  he  relents  too  amiably  into  reasons  and  arguments,  probably  one  raises  an  insurrection  against  him  thiTt 
mav  never  be  cninhed;  for  in  the  fields  of  logic  one  can  skirmish,  perhaps,  as  well  as  he.  Had  he  confined  himself 
to  aogmatiem;  he  would  have  entrenehed  his  position  in  darkness,  and  have  hidden  his  own  vulnerable  points.  But, 
eoming  down  to  base  reaaona,  he  lets  in  light,  and  one  sees  where  to  plant  the  blows.  Now,  the  worshiinhl  reason  of 
modem  France  for  disturbing  the  old  received  spelling,  is — that  Jean  Uordal,  a  descendant  of  La  Pucelie't  brother, 
spelled  the  name  Dart-,  in  1(512.  But  what  of  that?  Seside  thn  chances  that  M.  Hordal  might  be  a  gigantic  block- 
head, it  is  notorious  that  what  small  matter  of  spelling  Providence  had  thought  fit  to  disburse  omongst  man  in  the 
seventeentli  century,  was  all  monopolised  by  printers :  in  France,  much  more  so. 

t  Thitw  that  share  thjf  l/loodi^t  collateral  relative  of  Joanna's  was  subsequently  ennobled  by  the  title  of  <ltt  Lys, 
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trary»  thcit  she  was  for  them  ;  not  ahe  by  them^ 
bat  they  hj  her,  •hoiild  rise  from  the  doflt.  6or« 
geoQs  were  the  lilies  of  France,  and  ibr  eentnries 
had  the  pririlege  to  spread  their  beauty  orer  land 
and  sea,  nntil,  in  another  century,  the  wrath  of 
God  and  man  combined  to  wither  them  ;  bat 
well  Joanna  knew,  early  at  Domr6my  she  had 
read  that  bitter  truth,  that  the  lilies  of  France 
voald  decorate  no  garland  for  her.  Flower  nor 
bnd,  bell  nor  blossom,  would  ever  bloom  for 
her. 

But  stop.     What  reason  is  there  for  taldng  up 
this  subject  of  Joanna  precisely  in  this  spring  of 
IW  ?    Might  it  not  have  been  left  till  the  spring 
of  1047  ?  or,  perhap^  left  till  called  for  ?    Yes, 
bet  it  is  called  for  ;  and  clamorously.    You  are 
aEware,  reader,  that  amongst  the  many  original 
tiiinkers,  whom  modem  France  has  produced, 
one  of  the  reputed  leaders  is  M.  Miehelet.     All 
these  wiiten  are  of  a  revolutionary  cast ;   not 
ia  a  pcrfitical  sense  merely,  but  in  all  senses  ; 
mad,  oftentimes,  as  March  hares  ;  crazy  with  the 
laughing-gas  of  recovered  liberty  ;  drunk  with 
the  wine-eop  of  their  mighty  Reyolution;  snort- 
ing, whinnyii^,  throwing  up  their  heels,  like  wild 
horses  in  the  boundless  Pampas,   and  running 
races  of  defiance  with  snipes,  or  with  the  winds, 
or  with  their  own  shadows,  if  they  can  fold  nothing 
else  to  challenge.     Some  time  or  other,  I,  that 
hare  leisure  to  read,  may  introduce  you,  that  hare 
not,  to  two  or  three  dozen  of  these  writers ;  of 
vhom  I  can  assure  you  beforehand  that  they  are 
often  profound,  and  at  intervals  are  even  as  im- 
passioned as  if  they  were  come  of  our  best  English 
Hood,  and  sometimes  (because  it  is  not  pleasant 
that  people  should  be  too  easy  to  understand)  al- 
most as  obscure  as  if  they  had  been  suckled  by 
transcendental  €(erman  nurses.     But  now,  con- 
fining our  attention  to  M.  Michelct — ^who  is  quite 
snflicient  to  lead  a  man  into  a  gallop,  requiring 
t«^  relays,  at  least,  of  fresh  readers; — ^we  in  Eng- 
land— who  know  him  best  by  his  worst  book,  the 
book  against  Priests,  &c.,  which  has  been  most  cir- 
eidated — ^know  him  disadvantageously .  That  book 
is  a  ihapsody  of  incoherence.     M.  Michelet  was 
light-headed,  I  believe,  when  he  wrote  it :  and  it  is 
Tell  that  his  keepers  overtook  him  in  time  to  in- 
tercept a  second  part.     But  his  HUtory  of  France 
is  quite  another  thing.    A  man,  in  whatsoever 
craft  he  sails,  cannot  stretch  away  out  of  sight 
when  he  is  linked  to  the  windings  of  the  shore  by 
towing  ropes  of  history.     Facts,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  focts,  draw  the  writer  back  to  the 
fslconer's  lure  from  the  giddiest  heights  of  specu- 
lation.   Here,  therefore — ^in  his  France — ^if  not 
alwayff  free  from  fllghtiness,  if  now  and  then  off 
like  a  rocket  for  an  airy  wheel  in  the  clouds,  M. 
Miobelet,  with* natural  politeness,  never  forgets 
that  he  has  left  a  large  audience  waiting  for  him 
on  earthy  and  gazing  upwards  in  anxiety  for  his 
Tetuni :  return,  therefore,  he  does.     But  History, 
though  dear  of  certain  temptations  in  one  direo- 
tion,  has  separate  dangers  of  its  own.   It  is  impos- 
sible so  to  write  a  History  of  France,  or  of  England 
—works  becoming  every  hour  more  indispensable 


to  the  inevitably-political  man  of  this  day — with- 
out i>eriloas  openings  for  assault.  If  I,  for  in- 
stance,  on  the  part  of  England,  should  happen  to 
turn  my  labours  into  that  channel,  and  (on  the 
model  of  Lord  Percy  going  to  Chevy  Chase) — 


*' A  vow  to  God  should  make 


My  pleasure  in  the  Miobelet  woods 
Three  summer  days  to  take," 

— propably  from,  simple  delirium,  I  might  hunt 
M.  Miobelet  into  deUrium  tremens.  Two  strong 
angels  stand  by  the  side  of  History,  whether 
French  History  or  English,  as  heraldic  sup- 
porters :  the  angel  of  Research  on  the  left  hand, 
that  must  read  millions  of  dusty  parchments,  and 
of  pages  blotted  with  lies  ;  the  angel  of  Medita- 
tion on  the  right  hand,  that  must  cleanse  these 
lying  records  with  fire,  even  as  of  old  the  dra- 
peries of  asbestos  were  cleansed,  and  must  quicken 
them  into  regenerated  life.  Willingly  I  acknow- 
ledge that  no  man  will  ever  avoid  innumerable 
errors  of  detail :  with  so  vast  a  compass  of  ground 
to  traverse,  this  is  impossible:  but  such  errors 
(though  I  have  a  bushel  on  hand,  at  M.  Michelet*s 
service)  are  not  the  game  I  chase :  it  is  the  bitter 
and  unfair  spirit  in  which  M.  Michelet  writes 
against  England.  Even  Mof,  after  all^  is  but 
my  secondary  object :  the  real  one  is  Joanna,  the 
Pucelle  d' Orleans,  for  herself. 

I  am  not  going  to  write  the  History  of  La  Pu- 
eeUe  :  to  do  this,  or  even  circumstantially  to  re- 
port the  history  of  her  persecution  and  bitter 
death,  of  her  struggle  with  false  witnesses  and 
with  ensnaring  judges,  it  wotild  be  necessary 
to  have  before  us  all  the  documents,  and,  there- 
fore, the  collection  only  now  forthcoming  in  Paris. 
But  my  purpose  is  narrower.  There  have  been 
great  Ihinkers,  disdaining  the  careless  judgments 
of  contemporaries,  who  have  thrown  themselves 
boldly  on  the  judgment  of  a  far  posterity,  that 
should  have  had  time  to  review,  to  ponder,  to 
compare.  There  have  been  great  actors  on  the 
stage  of  tragic  humanity  that  might,  with  the 
same  depth  of  confidence,  have  appealed  from 
the  levity  of  compatriot  friends — ^too  heartless  foi* 
the  sublime  interest  of  their  story,  and  too  im- 
patient for  the  labour  of  sifting  its  perplexities— 
to  the  magnanimity  and  justice  of  enemies.  To 
this  class  belongs  the  Maid  of  Arc.  The  Romans 
were  too  fiiithful  to  the  ideal  of  grandeur  in 
themselves  not  to  relent,  after  a  generation  or 
two,  before  the  grandeur  of  Hannibal.  Mithri- 
dates — a  more  doubtfol  person — ^yet,  merely  for 
the  magic  perseverance  of  his  indomitable  malice, 
won  fr^m  the  Pame  Romans  the  only  real  honour 
that  ever  he  received  on  earth.  And  we  English 
have  ever  shown  the  same  homage  to  stubborn 
enmity.  To  work  unflinchingly  for  the  ruin  of 
England;  to  say  through  life,  by  word  and  by  deed 
— Delenda  est  AngUa  Vietrix  I  that  one  pur- 
pose of  malice,  faithfolly  pursued,  has  quartered 
some  people  upon  our  national  ftmds  of  homage 
as  by  a  perpetual  annuity.  Better  than  an  in- 
heritance of  service  rendered  to  England  herself, 
has  sometimes  proved  the  most  insane  hatred  to 
England.    Hyder  Ally  even  his  far  inferior  son 
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Tippoo,  and  Napoleon — hhr^  all  benefitted  by  this 
diBpoftition  amongst  onrselTes  to  exaggerate  the 
merit  of  diabolic  enmity.  Not  one  of  these  men 
was  ever  oapable,  in  a  solitary  instance,  of  prais- 
ing an  enemy- — [what  do  you  say  to  that,  reader?] 
and  yet,  in  their  behalf,  we  consent  to  forget,  not 
their  crimes  only,  bat  (which  is  worse)  their  hideous 
bigotry  and  anti-magnanimous  egotism ;  for  na- 
tionality it  was  not.  Sufirein,  and  some  half 
dosen  of  other  French  nautical  heroes,  because 
rightly  they  did  us  all  the  mischief  they  could, 
[which  was  really  great]  are  names  justly  re- 
rerenced  in  England.  On  the  same  principle,  La 
Poeelle  d*Orleans,  the  tictorious  enemy  of  Eng- 
land, has  been  destined  to  receiye  her  deepest 
commemoration  from  the  magnanimous  Justice  of 
Englishmen. 

Joanna,  as  we  in  England  should  call  her,  but, 
according  to  her  own  statement,  Jeanne  (or, 
as  M.  Michelet  asserts,  Jean*)  d'Arc,  was  bom 
at  Domrtoy,  a  village  on  the  marches  of 
Lorraine  and  Champagne,  and  dependent  upon 
the  town  of  Vaucouleurs.  I  have  called  her  a 
Lorrainer,  not  simply  because  the  word  is  prettier, 
but  because  Champagne  too  odiously  reminds  us 
English  of  what  are  for  us  imaginary  wines, 
which,  undoubtedly,  La  PiidelU  tasted  as  rarely 
as  we  English  ;  we  English,  because  the  Cham- 
pagne of  London  is  chiefly  grown  in  Devon- 
shire $  La  IhicelUf  because  the  Champagne  of 
Champagne  never,  by  any  chance,  flowed  into 
the  fountain  of  Domr^my,  from  which  only  she 
drank.  M.  Michelet  will  have  her  to  be  a  Cliam- 
pt/moise,  and  fbr  no  better  reason  than  that  she 
*'  took  after  her  father,*'  who  happened  to  be  a 
Champtnois,  I  am  sure  she  did  not :  fbr  her 
Mher  was  a  filthy  old  fellow,  whom  I  shall  soon 
teach  the  judicious  reader  to  hate.  But,  (says 
M.  Michelet,  arguing  the  case  physiologically) 
*'  she  had  none  of  the  Lorrainian  asperity  *'*  no, 
it  seems  she  had  only  "  the  gentleness  of  Cham* 
pagne,  its  simplicity  mingled  with  sense  and  acute- 
ness,  as  you  find  it  in  Jolnville.*'  All  these  things 
she  had  ;  and  she  was  worth  a  thousand  Join- 
villes,  meaning  either  the  prince  so  called,  or  the 
fine  old  crusader.  But  still,  though  I  love  Joanna 
dearly,  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  entirely  to  the  Lor- 
raine element  of  "  asperity"  in  her  nature.  No  ; 
really  now,  she  must  have  had  a  shade  of  iJiat, 
though  very  slightly  developed — ^a  mere  soup^on, 
as  French  cooks  express  it  in  speaking  of  cayenne 

pepper,  when  she  caused  so  many  of  our  English 

»>-ii    ii    ipi»    I       11.^ ..I  I  .1 

*  <'  Jean" : — M.  Michsl«t  asserts  that  there  was  a  myati- 
cal  meaning  at  that  eera  in  calling  a  child  Jt:an;  it  implie<l 
a  secret  commendation  of  a  child,  if  not  a  dedication,  to  St 
John  &e  Evangchst,  the  beiofred  disciple,  the  apostle  of 
love  andmyatehous  visions.  But,  reallv,  as  the  name  waa 
so  exceedingly  common,  few  people  will  detect  a  mystery 
in  calling  a  hoy  by  the  name  of  Jack,  though  it  does  seem 
mysterious  to  call  a  girlJack.  It  may  be  less  so  in  France, 
wnere  a  beautiful  practice  has  always  prevailed  of  giving 
to  a  boy  his  mother's  name — preceded  and  strengthened  by 
a  male  name,  as  Oharies  Anne,  Vtctor  Vtctovrt,  In  cases 
where  a  mother's  memory  has  been  unusually  dear  to  a 
son,  this  vocal  memento  of  her,  locked  into  the  circle  of  his 
own  name,  gives  to  it  the  tenderness  of  a  testamentary  re- 
Hque,  or  a  ftineral  ring.  I  presume,  tbereforet  that  la  Pu- 
eeik  moathave  borne  the  baptismal  aames  of  Jeanne  Jean; 
the  latter  with  no  reference  to  so  sublime  a  person  as  St. 
John,  but  simply  to  some  relative. 


throats  to  be  out.  But  could  she  do  less  ?  No : 
I  always  say  so ;  but  still  you  never  saw  a  per- 
son kill  even  a  trout  with  a  perfectly  "  Cham- 
pagne'' face  of  "  gentleness  and  simplicity,'* 
though  often,  no  doubt,  with  considerable  "  acute- 
ness."  All  your  cooks  and  butchers  wear  a  £or- 
raine  oast  of  expression. 

Those  disputes,  however,  turn  on  refinements 
too  nice.  Domr^my  stood  upon  the  firontiers  ; 
and,  like  other  frontiers,  produced  a  mUied  race 
representing  the  ds  and  the  trans,  A  river  (it 
is  true)  formed  the  boundary  line  at  this  point — 
the  river  Meuse ;  and  that  in  old  days  might 
have  divided  the  populations  ;  but  in  these  days 
it  did  not — there  were  bridges,  there  were  ferries, 
and  weddings  crossed  fix>m  the  right  bank  to  the 
left.  Hore  lay  two  great  roads,  not  so  much  for 
travellers,  that  were  few,  as  for  armies  that  were 
too  many  by  half.  These  two  roads,  one  of  which 
was  the  great  high  road  between  France  and 
Germany,  deeussated  at  this  very  point ;  which 
is  a  learned  way  of  saying  that  they  formed  a  St. 
Andrew's  cross,  or  letter  of  X.  I  hope  the  com- 
positor will  choose  a  good  large  X,  in  which  case 
the  point  of  intersection,  the  locus  of  conflux  for 
these  four  diverging  arms,  will  finish  the  reader's 
geographical  edacation,  by  showing  him  to  a 
hair's  breadth  where  it  was  that  Domr^my  stood. 
These  roads,  so  grandly  situated,  as  great  trunk 
arteries  between  two  mighty  realms,  •  and  haunt- 
ed for  ever  by  wars  or  rumours  of  wars,  decussated 
(for  anything  I  know  to  the  contrary)  absolutely 
nnder  Joanna's  bed-room  window ;  one  rolling 
away  to  the  right,  past  Monsieur  D* Arc's  old 
bam,  and  the  other,  unaccountably  preferring,  (but 
there's  no  disputing  about  tastes),  to  sweep  round 
that  odions  man's  odious  pigstye  to  the  left. 

Things  being  situated  as  is  here  laid  down,  viz. 
in  respect  of  the  decussation,  and  in  respect  of  Jo- 
anna's bed-room;  it  follows  that,  if  she  had  dropped 
her  glove  by  accident  firom  her  chamber  window 
into  the  very  bull's-eye  of  the  target,  in  the  centre 
of  X,  not  one  of  several  groat  potentates  could 
(though  all  animated  by  the  sincerest  desires  for 
the  peace  of  Europe)  have  possibly  come  to  any 
clear  understanding  on  the  question  of  whom  the 
glove  was  meant  for.  Whence  the  candid  reader 
perceives  at  once  the  necessity  for  at  least  four 
bloody  wars.  Falling  indeed  a  little  farther,  a«, 
for  instance,  into  the  pigstye,  the  glove  could  not 
have  furnished  to  the  most  peppery  prince  any 
shadow  of  excuse  for  arming  :  he  would  not  havo 
had  a  leg  to  stand  upon  in  taking  such  a  perverse 
line  of  conduct.  But,  if  it  fell  (as  by  the  hypo- 
thesis it  did)  into  the  one  sole  point  of  ground 
common  to  four  kings,  it  is  clear  that,  instead  of  no 
leg  to  stand  upon,  eight  separate  legs  would  have 
had  no  ground  to  stand  upon  unless  by  treading 
on  each  other's  toes.  The  philosopher,  therefore, 
sees  clearly  the  necessity  of  a  war,  and  regrets  that 
sometimes  nations  do  not  wait  for  grounds  of  war 
so  solid. 


•  And  reminding  one  of  that  inscription,  so  Justly  ad- 
mired by  Paul  Biohter,  whieh  a  Bnaaian  Csaiina  placid  on 
a  guide  post  near  Moscow — This  w  the  road  tiuU  leads  to 
,  Constantinople. 
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In  the  elroumstonoes  lupposed,  though  the  foar 
kings  mii^ht  be  anable  to  see  their  way  clearly 
without  the  help  of  gunpowder  to  any  decision 
upon  Joanna's  intention,  she— -poor  thing !  — ^nerer 
Mold  mistake  her  intentions  for  a  moment.  All 
her  lofre  waa  for  France  ;  and,  therefore,  any 
gloTo  she  might  drop  into  the  qucuMuium  must 
be  wiokedly  missent  by  the  post-offioe,  If  it  fbund 
iti  way  to  any  king  but  the  king  of  France. 

On  whatever  side  of  the  bprder  chance  had 
thrown  Joanna,  the  same  love  to  France  would 
have  been  nurtured.  For  it  it  a  strange  fact, 
noticed  by  M.  Miohelet  and  others,  that  the  Dukes 
of  Bar  and  Lorraine  had  for  generations  pursued 
the  policy  of  eternal  warfare  with  France  on  their 
ovn  aceount,  yet  also  of  eternal  amity  and  lecbgue 
with  France  in  case  anybody  else  presumed  to 
attack  her.  Let  peace  settle  upon  France,  and 
before  long^  you  might  rely  upon  seeing  the  little 
men  Lorrsane  flying  at  the  throat  of  France. 
Let  Fraaoe  be  assailed  by  a  formidable  enemy, 
and  instantly  you  saw  a  Duke  of  Lorraine  or  Bar 
insisting  on  having  his  throat  cut  in  support  of 
France ;  which  favour  accordingly  was  cheerftiUy 
granted  to  them  in  three  great  successive  battles 
by  the  Bnglish  and  by  the  Turkish  Sultan,  vis., 
at  Cr^cy,  at  Nicopolis,  and  at  Agincourt. 

This  sympathy  with  France  during  great 
edipses  in  those  that  during  ordinary  seasons 
were  always  teasing  her  with  brawls  and  guerrilla 
inroads,  otrengthened  the  natural  piety  to  France 
of  those  that  were  confessedly  the  children  of  her 
own  house.  The  outposts  of  France,  as  one  may 
call  the  great  frontier  provinces,  were  of  all  loca- 
lities the  most  devoted  to  the  Flours  de  Lys. 
To  witness^  at  any  great  crisis,  the  generous 
devotion  to  these  lilies  of  the  little  fiery  cousin 
that  in  gentler  weather  was  for  ever  tilting  at 
ber  breast,  could  not  but  fan  the  seal  of  the 
ifigitiinate  daughter  s  whilst  to  occupy  a  post  of 
honour  on  the  frontiers  against  an  old  hereditary 
aiemy  of  France,  would  naturally  have  stimulated 
this  zeal  by  a  sentiment  of  martial  pride,  had 
there  even  been  no  other  stimulant  to  zeal  by  a 
teiibe  of  danger  always  threatening,  and  of  hatred 
always  smouldering.  That  great  four-headed 
read  was  a  perpetual  memento  to  patriotic  ardour. 
To  say,  this  way  lies  the  road  to  Paris — and  that 
other  way  to  Aix-la-Ohapelle,  this  to  Prague,  that 
to  Vienna — ^nourished  the  war&re  of  the  heart  by 
daily  ministrations  of  sense.  The  eye  that  watched 
for  the  gleams  of  lance  or  helmet  flrom  the  hostile 
frontier,  the  ear  that  listened  for  the  groaning  of 
wheels,  made  the  highroad  itself,  with  its  relations 
to  centres  so  remote,  into  a  manual  of  patriotic 
enmity. 

The  situation,  therefore,  loeMy  of  Joanna  was 
foil  of  profound  suggestions  to  a  heart  that  lis- 
tened for  the  stealthy  steps  of  change  and  fear 
that  too  surely  were  in  motion.  But  if  the  place 
were  grand,  the  times,  the  burthen  of  the  times, 
was  far  more  so.  The  air  overhead  in  its  upper 
chambers  was  hwrdmg  with  the  obscure  sound  ; 
was  dark  with  sullen  fermenting  of  storms  that 
had  been  gathering  for  a  hundred  and  thirty 
years.      The  battle  of  Agincourt  in  Joanna's 


childhood  had  re-opened  the  wounds  of  Franco. 
Cr6cy  and  Poietiers,  those  withering  over- 
throws for  the  chivalry  of  France,  had  been 
tranquillised  by  more  than  half  a  century ;  but 
this  resurrection  of  their  trumpet  wails  made  the 
whole  series  of  battles  and  endless  skirmishes 
take  their  stations  as  parts  in  one  drama.  The 
graves  that  had  closed  sixty  years  ago,  seemed 
to  fly  open  in  sympathy  with  a  sorrow  that  echoed 
their  own.  The  monarchy  of  France  laboured  in 
extremity,  rocked  and  reeled  like  a  ship  fighting 
with  the  darkness  of  monsoons.  The  madness  of 
the  poor  King  (Charles  VI.)  falling  in  at  such  a 
crisis,  like  the  case  of  women  labouring  in  child- 
birth during  the  storming  of  a  city,  trebled  the 
awfulness  of  the  time.  Even  the  wild  story  of 
the  incident  which  had  immediately  occasioned 
the  explosion  of  this  madness — ^the  case  of  a  man 
unknown,  gloomy,  and  perhaps  maniacal  himself, 
coming  out  of  a  forest  at  noonday,  laying  his  hand 
upon  the  bridle  of  the  King's  horse,  checking  him 
for  a  moment  to  say,  '*  Oh,  King,  thou  art  be- 
trayed,' '  and  then  vanishing  no  man  knew  whither, 
as  he  had  appeared  for  no  man  knew  what — fell 
in  with  the  universal  prostration  of  mind  that 
laid  France  on  her  knees  as  before  the  slow  un- 
weaving of  some  ancient  prophetic  doom.  The 
famines,  the  extraordinary  diseases,  the  insurrec- 
tions of  the  peasantry  up  and  down  Europe, 
these  were  chords  struck  from  the  same  mysterious 
harp  ;  but  these  were  transitory  chords.  There 
had  been  others  of  deeper  and  more  ominous 
sound.  The  termination  of  the  crusades,  the 
destruction  of  the  Templars,  the  Papal  interdicts, 
the  tragedies  caused  or  suflered  by  the  House  of 
Anjou,  by  the  Emperor— these  were  full  of  a  more 
permanent  significance ;  but  since  then  the  colos- 
sal figure  of  feudalism  was  seen  standing  as  it 
were  on  tiptoe  at  Cr^y  for  flight  from  earth  : 
that  was  a  revolution  unparalleled  ;  yet  thai  was 
a  trifle  by  comparison  with  the  more  fearfiil  revo* 
lutions  that  were  mining  below  the  Church.  By 
her  own  internal  schisms,  by  the  abominable  spec- 
tacle of  a  double  Pope — so  that  no  man,  except 
through  political  bias,  could  even  guess  which  was 
Heaven's  vicegerent,  and  which  the  creature  of  hell 
«-*-she  was  already  rehearsing,  as  in  still  earlier 
forms  she  had  rehearsed,  the  first  rent  in  her 
foundations  (reserved  for  the  coming  century) 
which  no  man  should  ever  heal. 

These  were  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  cloudland 
in  the  skies  that  to  the  scientific  gazer  first  caught 
the  colours  of  the  new  morning  in  advance.  But 
the  whole  vast  range  alike  of  sweeping  glooms 
overhead,  dwelt  upon  all  meditative  minds,  even 
those  that  could  not  distinguish  the  altitudes  nor 
decipher  the  forms.  It  was,  therefore,  not  hor 
own  age  alone,  as  afiected  by  its  immediate  ca- 
lamities, that  lay  with  such  weight  upon  Joanna's 
mind;  but  her  own  age,  as  one  section  in  a  vast 
mysterious  drama,  unweaving  through  a  century 
back,  and  drawing  nearer  continually  to  crisis 
after  crisis.  Cataracts  and  rapids  were  heard 
roaring  a-head;  and  signs  were  seen  far  back, 
by  help  of  old  men's  memories,  which  answered 
secretly  to  signs  now  coming  forward  on  the  eye, 
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eYon  as  loekfl  answer  to  keys.  It  was  not  won- 
derful that  in  sach  a  haunted  solitude,  with  such 
a  haunted  heart,  Joanne  ahould  see  angelic 
▼iBions,  and  hear  angelic  Yoices.  These  Yoices 
whispered  to  her  the  duty,  imposed  upon  herself, 
of  dcdiyering  France.  Five  years  she  listened  to 
these  monitory  Toices  with  internal  struggles. 
At  length  she  could  resist  no  longer.  Douht  gave 
way  ;  and  she  left  her  home  in  order  to  present 
herself  at  the  Dauphin's  court. 

The  education  of  this  poor  girl  was  mean  ac- 
cording to  the  present  standard  ;  was  ineffably 
grand,  according  to  a  purer  philosophic  stan- 
dard ;  and  only  not  good  for  our  age,  because  for 
us  it  would  be  unattainable.  She  read  nothing, 
for  she  could  not  read  ;  but  she  had  heard  others 
read  parts  of  the  Roman  martyrology.  She  wept 
in  sympathy  with  the  sad  Misereres  of  the  Eomish 
chaunting  ;  sbue  rose  to  heaven  with  the  glad  tri- 
unfiphant  Gloria  in  Ewdeie :  she  drew  her  oomfort 
and  her  vital  strength  £rom  the  rites  of  her  church. 
But,  next  after  these  spiritual  advantages,  she 
owed  most  to  the  advantskges  of  her  situation. 
The  fountain  of  Domremy  was  on  the  brink  of 
a  boundless  forest,;  and  it  was  haunted  to  that 
degree  by  fairies  that  the  parish  priest  {owe) 
yrsA  obliged  to  read  mass  there  once  a-year,  in 
order  to  keep  them,  in  any  decent  boundji. 
Faifies  are  important,  even  in  a  statistical  view ; 
certain  weeds  mark  poverty  in  the  soil,  fairies 
mark  its  solitude.  As  surely  as  the  wolf  retires 
before  cities,  does  the  fairy  sequester  herself  from 
the  ha\Lnls  of  licensed  victuallers.  A  village  is 
top  much  for  her  nervous  delicacy  :  at  most,  she 
can  tolerate  a  distant  view  of  a  hamlet*  We 
may  judge,  therefore,  by  the  uneasiness  and  ex- 
tri^.  trouble  which  they  gave,  to  the  parson,  in 
what  strength  the  fairies  mustered  at  Domremy, 
and,  by  a  satisfactory  consequence,  how  thinly 
sown  with  men  and  women  must  have  been  that 
region  even  in  its  inhabited  spots.  But  the  fo- 
rests of  Domrtoy— -those  were  the  glories  of  the 
land  :  for,  in  them  abode  mysterious  powers  and 
ancient  secrets  that  towered  into  tragic  strength. 
''  Abbeys  there  were,  and  abbey  windows^  dim 
and  dimly  seen  —  as  Moorish  temples  of  the 
Hindoos,  **  that  exercised  oven  princely  power 
both  in,  Lorraine  and  in  the  German  Diets. 
These  had  their  sweet  bells  that  pierced  the  fo- 
rests for  many  a  league  at  matins  or  vespers,  and 
each  its  own  dreamy  legend.  Few  enough^  and 
scattered  enough,  were  these  abbeys,  in  no  degree 
to  disturb  the  deep  solitude  of  the  region  ;  many 
enough  to  spread  a  net-wprk  or  awning  of  Chris- 
tiau  sanptity  over  what  else  might  have  seemed  a 
heathen  wilderness*  This  sort  of  religious  ta- 
lisman being  secured,  a  man  the  most  afraid  of 
ghosts  (like  myself,  suppose,  or  the  reader),  becomes 
ari^ed.  mU>  courage  to  wander  for  days  in  their 
sylvan  recesses.  The  mountains  of  tiie  Yosges 
on  the  eastern  fronjLier  of  France,  have  never  at- 
tracted much  notice  from  Europe,  except  in 
1813 — 14,  for  a  few  brief  months,  when  they 
fell  within  Napoleon's  line  of  defence  against 
the  Allies.  But  they  are  interesting  for  this, 
amongst  other  features — that  thay  do  not,  like 


some  loftier  rangei,  repel  wmiiIs  :  tiie^'fofMts 
and  they  are  on  sooiaUe  teims.  I/we  VkvK^  Ut 
live  is  their  motto.  For  this  neasoo, .  hi  paii, 
those  tracts  in  Iiorraine  were  a  £»vonrite'bntinL' 
ground  with  the  Oarlovingjan  prinoei.  About 
six  hundred  years  before  Joamaa's  childhood, 
Charlemagne  was  known  to  have  hunted  there. 
That,  of  itself,  was  a  grand  incident  in  tiie  trsr 
ditions  of  a  forest  or  a  chaoe.  In  these  vait 
forests,  alBo,  were  to  be  found  (if  the  race  was 
not  extinot)  those  mysterious  liawnfl  that  tempt- 
ed solitary  hunters  into  visionary  and  periioas 
pursuits.  Kere  was  seen,  at  intervals,  tiiat  an- 
cient stag  who  was  already  ainer  hundred  years 
old,  at  the  least,  but  possibly  a  hundrad  sr  two 
more,  w^n  met  by  Charlemagne  ;  and  th*  thing 
was  pat  beyond  doubt  by  the  insoripiuni  open  his 
golden  collar.  I  believe  Charicinagne- kikigbte^ 
the  stag  ;  aod,  if  ever  he  is  met  again  by  a  kin^f^ 
he  oa(^  to  be  made  an  eaEi-«-*or,  bei^g  upon  thfi 
marches  of  France^  a  marquess.  Observe,  1 
don't  absolutely  vouch  for  all  tiiese  thtngs :  my 
own  opinion  variea  On  a  fine  breesy  foreiMMHi 
I  am  audaoioasly  sceptical ;  but  as  twilight  sets 
in«  my  credulity  beoomes  eqval  to  an3rihmg  that 
could  be  desired.  And  I  have  heard  oasdid 
sportsmen  declare  that,  outside  of  these  very 
forests  near  the  Vosges^  &By  laughed  loudly  at 
all  the  dim  tales  connected  with  their  hsnntod 
solitudes  ;  bat»  on  reaeMng  a  tipok  notoriooily 
eighteen  miles  deep  with&n  them,  they  agreed 
witii  Bir  Roger  de  Coverl«y  that  a  good  desl 
mig^t  be  said  on  both  sidea 

Such  traditions^  or  any  others  that  <like  tlu 
stag)  eonneet  distant  generations  witkr  eaehvther, 
are,  for  that  oauso^  sublime  \  and  the  sense  of 
the  shadowy,  connected  with  auchf  appeannoGt 
that  reveal  thomaelves  or  not  hcccmling  to  cir« 
oumstanoes,  leaves  a  eolonting  of  sanotity  erer 
aneient  forests,  even  in  those  minds  ti»t  si*^ 
terly  reject  the  legend  as  a  fact* 

But,  apart  from  all  distinet  stories  of  that  order, 
in  any  solitary  frontier  between  two  great  empires, 
as  here>  for  instance,  or  in  the  desert  between 
Syria  and  the  Euphrates^  there  is  an  iss^a^d 
tendency,  in  nunds  of  any  dieep  sensibility  to 
people  the  solitudes  with  phaiitom  images  ef 
powers  that  w»re  of  eld  so  vast.  Joanna,  there- 
fore, in  her  quiet  occupation  of  a  shepherdess, 
would  be  led  eontinually  to  brood  over  the  political 
condition  of  her  country,  by  the  traditions  of  tlio 
past  no  less  than  by  the  mementoes*  of  the  lees! 
present. 

M.  Michelet,  indeed,  says  that  liaf  uceUe  yas 
not  a  sfaepherdesSk  I  beg  his.  pardon  :  sh9toa«> 
What  he  rests  upon,  I  guess  pretty. twsli:  it  is 
the  evidence  of  a  woman  called  Haunuitta*  the 
moat  confidential  firiend  of  Joanna.  Now,  sba 
is  a  good  witness,  and  a  good^irl,  and  I  Uk0  her ; 
for  she  makes  a  natural  and  atfeotionate  report  of 
Joanna's  ordinary  life.  But  still,  .htfwever  good 
she  may  be  as  a  witness,  Joanna  is  bettsr ;  and 
she,  when  speaking  to  the  Dauphin^  calU  heeself 
in  the  Latin  report  BtrgereUx,  Even  Haumette 
confesses  that  Joanna  tended  sheep  in  her  girl- 
hood.    And  I  boliove,  that,  if  Miss-  Haumette 
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mm  Mong  cafiee  alone  with  me  this  v^y  crren- 
ing  (FebEiiary  I2«  l847V-*-in  Mddch  there  would 
be  ne  4abjnot  &r  Boandal  or  for  maid^i  blashes, 
beeawe  I  am  ma  intense  philosopher,  and  Miss 
H*  -vould  behiird  upon  4M>  years  old—she  would 
sdmlk  the  following  oomment  upon  her  eridenoe 
to  he  idght.    A  JTrenchmaay  about  thirty  years 
ago,  H.  Bimond,  in  his  Travelsy  mentioned  in- 
cidentaily  the  foUoving  hideons  seene  as  one 
steadily  ofaaerred  and  Watched  by  himself   in 
Franoe  a4:a  period  some  trifle  before  the  French 
Bev^lntion: — ^A  peasant  was  ploughing  ;  and  the 
team  that  draw  his  plough  .was  a  donkey  and 
a  woman.  -  JBoth  were  regularly  harnessed:  both 
palled  aUke4  .  This  is  bad  enough  :    hut  the 
FfsitchBaan  adds^-^that^  in  distributing  his  laaites, 
the  peasant  was  obvionsly  destroas  of  being  im- 
pai^sl  >oCyif  either  of  the  yoke-fellows  had  a  right 
to  ootiq>]ain9oertainiy  it  wasnot  the  donkey.  Now, 
inaDyjsovitvyy  where:  such  degrada'don  of  females 
could,  be  tolerated  by  the  state  of  manners,  a 
womstt  o£  delieacy  would  shrink  from  acknow- 
ledging* either  for  herself  or  her  friend,  that  she 
had  erer  bean  addicted  to  any  mode  of  labour 
not  striaily  domestic ;  because,  if  once  owning 
herself  a  prsddial  servant,  she  would  be  sensible 
that  thia  confessimi  extended  by  probability  in 
the  heaier^s  thoughts  to  having  incurred  indigni- 
ties of  this  horrible  kmd.      Hamnette  clearly 
thinka  it  Tamre  dignified  for    Joanna  to  have 
beea  darning  the  stockings  of  her  homy-hoofed 
bibeiv  Monsieur  D'Arc,  than  keeping  sheep,  lest 
she  might  then  be  suspected  of  having  e^r  done 
Mmethii^  worse.      Buty  luckily,  tbere  was  no 
danger  oitkat  .-Joanna  never  was  in  service  ;  and 
ray  cfiimoB  is  that  her  father  should  have  mended 
hk  own  stocldngs,  nnce  probably  he  was  the 
party  to  make  the  holes  in  them,  as  many  a 
better  man  than  B'Are  does  ;  meaning  by  tluxt 
Bit  myael^  beeause,  though  certainly  a  better 
man  than  D'Arc,  I  protest  against  doing  anything 
of  the  kind.    If  I  lived  even  with  Friday  in  Juan 
FenDaades,  either  Friday  must  do  all  the  darning, 
or  else  it  must  go  undone.   The  better  men  that  I 
meaot  were  the  sailors  in  the  British  Navy,  every 
man  of  wlunn  meads  his  own  stockings.    Who 
eke  is  to  do  it  ?    Do  you  suppose,  reader,  that 
the  juniqr  lords  of  ihe  Admiralty  are  under  |ir- 
tkles  to  dam  ibr  the  Navy  ? 

Ths  reason,  meantime,  for  my  systematic  hatred 
of  D*Aro  iatfalSto  There  was  a  story  current  in 
Fcsace  befin^e  the  Bevolution,  framed  to  ridicule 
the  pauper  aristocracy,  who  happened  to  have 
\pag  psdigreea  and  short  rent  rolls,  viz.,  that  a 
bead  of  sueb  a  house,  dating  from  the  Crusades, 
wasovesbeard  saying  to  his  son,  a  Chevalier  of 
&  Louisa  '*  CkevaUery  as^tu  donnS  aiu  eoekon  cl 
vmnqtrf^  N0W9  it  is  clearly  made  out  by  the 
sarvivuig.  evidencev  that  D'Are  would  much  have 
preieivsd  ooBtmniiig  to  say — ^*  Ma  fiOsj  cu-tu 
dami  am^eeehan  h  manffw  V*  to  saying  **  Puedfs 
^OfUam^  M-tu  9mm€  Us  fimn-de^hf*  f "  There 
is  an  old  Bn^^ish  copy  of  Teirses  which  argues 
thua: 

"  If  the  man,  that  tumips  cricf. 
Cry  not  when  his  father  dies — 

Tou  xrr,— so.  clix« 


Then  'tis  plain  the  man  hnd  rather  - 
Have  a  turnip  thaa  his  father.'' 

1  cannot  say  that  tho  logic  of  these  verses  was 
ever  tntirtly  to  my  satisfaction.  I  do  not  see  my 
way  through  it  as  clearly  as  could  be  wished. 
But  I  see  my  way  most  clearly  through  D'Arc ; 
and  the  result  is — ^that  he  would  greatly  havo 
preferred  not  merely  a  turnip  to  his  father,  but 
the  saving  a  pound  or  so  of  bacon  to  saving  tho 
Oriflamme  of  France. 

It  is  probable  (as  M.  Michelet  suggests)  that 
the  title  of  Virgin,  or  PuceTUy  had  in  itself,  and 
apart  from  the  miraculous  stories  about  her,  a 
secret  power  over  the  rude  soldiery  and  partisan 
chiefs  of  that  period  ;  for,  in  such  a  person,  they 
saw  a  ixjpresentative  manifestation  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  who,  in  a  course  of  centuries^  had  grown 
steadily  upon  the  popular  heart. 

As  to  Joanna's  supernatural  detection  of  tho 
Dauphin  (Charles  VII.)  amongst  three  hundred 
lords  and  knights,  I  am  surprised  at  the  credulity 
which  could  ever  lend  Itself  to  that  theatrical 
juggle.  Who  admires  more  than  myself  the  sub- 
lime enthusiasm,  the  rapturous  faith  in  herself, 
of  this  pure  creature  ?  But  I  admire  not  stage 
artifices,  which  not  La  JPueelUf  but  the  Court, 
must  have  arranged  ;  nor  can  surrender  myself  a 
dupe  to  a  conjuror's  leger-de-mam,  such  as  may 
be  seen  every  day  for  a  shilling.  Southey's  "Joan 
of  Arc"  was  published  in  1796.  Twenty  years 
after,  talking  with  Southey,  1  was  surprised  to  find 
him  still  owning  a  secret  bias  in  favour  of  Joan, 
founded  on  her  detection  of  the  Dauphin.  The 
story,  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader  new  to  the 
case,  was  this: — La  PucdU  was  first  made  known 
to  the  Dauphin,  and  presented  to  his  Court,  at 
Chinon  :  and  here  came  her  first  trial.  Sho  was 
to  find  out  the  royal  personage  amongst  the  wholo 
ark  of  clean  and  unclean  creatures.  Failing  in 
this  c<mp  d*  essai,  she  would  not  simply  disap- 
point many  a  beating  heart  in  the  glittering  crowd 
that  on  different  motives  yearned  for  her  success, 
but  she  would  ruin  herself — and,  as  the  oracle 
within  had  told  her,  would  ruin  France.  Our 
own  sovereign  lady  Victoria  rehearses  annually 
a  trial  not  so  severe  in  degree,  but  the  same  in 
kind.  She  "  pricks"  for  sheriffs.  Joanna  pricked 
for  a  king.  But  observe  the  difference  :*  our  own 
lady  pricks  for  two  men  out  of  three ;  Joanna  for 
one  man  out  of  three  hundred.  Happy  Lady  of 
the  islands  and  the  orient! — she  can  go  astray 
in  her  choice  only  by  one  half ;  to  the  extent  of 
one  half  she  must  have  the  satisfaction  of  being 
right.  And  yet,  even  with  these  tight  limits  to  the 
misery  of  a  boundless  discretion,  permit  mo,  liege 
Lady,  with  all  loyalty,  to  submit — ^that  now  and 
then  you  prick  with  your  pin  the  wrong  man. 
But  the  poor  child  from  Domr^my,  shrinking 
under  the  gaze  of  a  dazzling  court — ^ndt  beeause 
dazzling  (for  in  visions  she  had  seen  those  that 
were  more  so),  but  because  some  of  them  wore  a 
scoffing  smile  on  their  features — ^how  should  shs 
throw  her  line  into  so  deep  a  river  to  angle  for  a 
king,  where  many  a  gay  creature  was  sporting 
that  masqueraded  as  kings  in  dress  ?  Nay,  even 
more  than  any  true  king  would  have  dono  :  for, 
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in  Southey's  version  of  the  story,  the  Dauphin 
says,  by  way  of  trying  the  virgin's  magnetic  sym- 
pathy with  royalty, 


—  "  on  the  throne, 


I  the  while  mingling  with  the  menial  throng, 
Some  courtier  chAll  be  seated." 

This  usurper  is  even  crowned :  "  the  jeweird  crown 
shines  on  a  menial's  head.**  But  really,  that  is  "  tin 
peu  fort;**  and  the  mob  of  spectators  might  raise  a 
scruple  whether  our  friend  the  jackdaw  upon  the 
throne,  and  the  Dauphin  himself,  were  not  graz- 
ing the  shins  of  treason.  For  the  Dauphin  could 
not  lend  more  than  belonged  to  him.  According 
to  the  popular  notion,  he  had  no  crown  for  himself 
but,  at  most,  a  petit  ecu^  worth  thirty  pence;  con- 
sequently none  to  lend,  on  any  pretence  what- 
ever, until  the  consecrated  Maid  should  take 
him  to  Rheims.  This  was  the  popular  notion  in 
France.     The  same  notion  as  to  the  indispen-    damaged  by  sea-water. 

(To  be  continued.) 


sableness  of  a  coronation  prevails  widely  in  Eng- 
land. But,  certainly,  it  was  the  Dauphin's  in- 
terest to  support  the  popular  notion,  as  he  meant 
to  use  the  services  of  tfoanna.  For,  if  he  were 
king  already,  what  was  it  that  she  could  do  for 
hiin  beyond  Orleans  ?  And  above  all,  if  he  were 
king  without  a  coronation,  and  without  the  oil 
from  the  sacred  ampulla,  what  advantage  was 
yet  open  to  him  by  celerity  above  his  competitor 
the  English  boy  ?  Now  was  to  be  a  race  for  a 
coronation  :  he  that  should  win  that  race,  carried 
the  superstition  of  France  along  with  him.  Trouble 
us  not,  lawyer,  with  your  quillets.  We  are  ille- 
gal blockheads  ;  so  thoroughly  without  law,  that 
we  don't  know  even  if  we  have  a  right  to  be  block- 
heads ;  and  onr  mind  is  made  up — that  the  first 
man  drawn  from  the  oven  of  ooronation  at  Rheims, 
is  the  man  that  is  baked  into  a  king.  All  others 
are  counterfeits,  made  of  base  Indian  nieal — 
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This  work  forms  an  agreeable  sequel  to  Mr. 
Howitt's  book,  entitled  "  Visits  to  Kewarkoblt 
Places** — visits,  in  other  words,  to  the  Homes 
and  Haunts  of  Poets  and  other  distinguished 
men,  and  to  the  scones  of  memorable  events. 
Strongly,  as  if  by  anticipation,  as  Mr.  Howitt 
protests  against  the  idea,  his  new  book  is,  if  not 
the  actual  lives  of  the  most  eminent  British 
poets,  at  least,  the  likest  thing  possible  to  such 
a  performance;  with,  however,  the  attractive  and 
novel  addition  of  minute  descriptions  of  their 
abodes,  generally  made  ^m  personal  survey,  and 
with  those  feelings  of  admiration  and  profound 
reverence  which  lend  grace  and  charm  to  the 
subject,  however  slightly  it  may  be  treated. 

Some  of  the  lives  or  notices  are  necessarily 
meagre,  from  the  very  multiplicity  of  the  series. 
An  account  of  all  the  poets  of  distinguished  emi- 
nence, irom  Chaucer  to  Tennyson  inclusive,  must, 
however  slightly  given,  be  no  small  literary  feat ; 
and  if  the  reader  is  ever  disposed  to  complain  of 
scanty  or  imperfect  information,  he  should  call  to 
mind  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking.  For 
here  we  find  criticism,  biography,  and  the  author's 
own  opinions — in  place  and  out  of  place — just 
and  unjust — ^besides  the  ostensible  object  of  the 
volumes,  and  a  good  deal  of  what  Mr.  Howitt 
terms  '*  blowing  of  the  trumpet  of  a  generous  in- 
dignation," into  the  adder-ear  of  a  perverse  gene- 
ration. This,  in  some  of  his  works,  is  a  rather 
favourite  pastime  with  Mr.  Howitt;  though,  when 
in  season,  as  it  often  is,  it  becomes  a  useful  and 
commendable  duty.  How  he  does  vituperate 
Horace  Walpole,  and  reproach  the  whole  Eng- 
lish nation  (of  which  one-half  had  never  heard 
even  the  name  of  Chattcrton),  as  the  sole  authors 
of  all  the  "  calamities"  of  that  ill-fated  and  mar- 


vellous youth  ;  and  how  he  does,  in  many  an  ani- 
mated page,  vindicate  the  right  of  poets  and 
literary  men  to  liberal  rewards  in  hard  cash,  as 
well  as  po8t  obits  on  fame  and  posterity — or,  in 
other  words,  to  riches  and  immortality!  Why 
should  not  the  poets  found  families,  and  obtain 
large  estates,  and  be  exalted  by  station  and  title, 
as  well  as  statesmen,  warriors,  merchants,  and 
lawyers?  We  can  give  no  satisfactory  answer  to 
Mr.  Howitt's  interrogatory;  but,  at  the  samo 
time,  would  advise  every  young  man  devoting 
himself  to  the  unthrifty  calling  of  poetry,  to  make 
up  hid  mind  to  its  prescribed,  unsubstantial,  but 
still  glorious  rewards.  The  world  will  never 
grudge  to  the  poor  the  reversion  of  Heaven — ^nor 
to  the  poets  the  rich  inheritance  of  an  intermi- 
nable earthly  fame.  All  besides,  we  apprehend, 
must  be  left  to  time  and  chance— to  Time,  which 
rescued  the  "  Paradise  Lost,"  and  the  "  Lyrical 
Ballads,"  from  neglect — to  Chance,  which  made 
**  The  Days"  of  Du  Bartas  the  most  popular 
poem  of  its  age,  as  "  The  Course  of  Time,"  if 
one  may  judge  by  numerous  editions  quickly  sold 
off,  is  of  ours. 

Mr.  Howitt  discourses  on  this  topic  energeti- 
cally and  almost  passionately,  though,  we  fear, 
to  no  good  end.  The  world  will  not  be  scolded 
out  of  its  errors,  or  into  the  renunciation  of  its 
false  idols.  It  is,  besides,  entitled  to  praise  for 
late  signs  of  improvement  in  its  treatment  of  the 
poets.  It  better  and  much  more  speedily  appre- 
ciates their  respective  deserts;  though  tJie  poets 
should  remember  that  they  form  no  exception, 
and  would  be  socially  degraded  if  they  did,  to  the 
universal  law  that  "  Providence  helps  those  that 
help  themselves;'*  and  that  every  man,  whatever 
his  genius,  must  be  the  architect  of  hie  own 
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woridly  fbttttne.  It  is  tMi  great  lAir,  wbieh  makes 
to  mutiy passages,  io  the  records  irhich  Mr.  HoMtt 
has  drawA  up,  so  Tery  painftil,  that  one  tronld 
hsre  wished  Ihem  unwritten,  nor  proofs  so  broadly 
presented  of  the  brightest  genius  being  too  often 
sDied  wit&  the  feeblest  powers  of  self-control,  and, 
St  least  In  earlier  Kfe,  with  a  veJry  imperfect  dere- 
lopmeiit  nt  the  moral  sentiments. 

The  iirst  portion  of  a  work  need  not  detain  us 
for  which  the  author  has  prepared  himself  by 
diligent  Btndy>  not  only  of  the  accredited  or  clas- 
sical li^es  of  the  poets^  but  by  collecting  till  the 
mlsiBeUlkn^ons  infermAtioh  which  was  to  be  gather- 
ed conceming  them  fh)m  erery  possible  source, 
as  well   as  by  pilgrimages  extending  orer  the 
length  atid  breadth  of  the  land.     Of  Chiiucer,  he 
had  nothing  new  to  tell ;  but  his  risit  to  the  ro- 
mantie  and  beautiftil  IHsh  home  of  Spenser,  fills 
a  few  pages  with  pleasant  description.  The  haunts 
of  Shakspere  in  London,  much  as  has  been,  and 
wfll  he,  said  about  them,  remain  nearly  cotijeetti- 
rai ;  and  besides,  Mr.  Howitt  had  previously  led 
his  readers  to  Stratford-on- Aron.     What  he  said 
on  tliat  occasion,  he  still  thinks  so  Just,  that  he 
treats  ns  to  it  a  sectmd  time.  As  the  annirersary 
of  the  Shakspere^  or  of  what  he  calls  **  The  Eat- 
and^BwHi  Ckd>e"  is  fast  drawing  on>  we  may  here 
quote  an  apt  specimen  of  the  rein  of  **  rirtnons 
indignation''  belonging  to  our  author's  idiosyn- 
crasy, and  in  which  he  rather  shines — ^premising 
thai  in  a  poor  schoolboy  of  Stratford  he  had  seen 
a  repmted  deseendant  of  Shakspere*8  sister,  Joan 
Hart,  whom  he  singled  out  among  several  lads, 
fium  a  supposed  resemblance  to  the  bhsts  of  the 
poet.    "  Wiiieh,**  he  inquires,  **  of  all  the  hosts  Of 
admirers  of  Shukspere,  who  have  plenty  of  money, 
wUl  think  of  giving  that  lad  an  education  and 
a  fair  chance  of  raising  himself  in  the  world  ?" 
Again  we  qnota— 

**  8«ven  years  have  gone  over  since  this  was  written, 
and  what  lias  been  the  effect  ?    The  Shakspere  Club  have 
fooe  down  to  Stratford,  and  feasted  and  ^zzled  in  kon- 
9wr  of  SKaktpere:  and  the  representatives  of  Shak- 
spere  in  the  place  have  been  left  in  their  poverty.     There 
teens  to  be  seme  odd  association  of  ideas  in  the  minds  of 
Englialimen  on  tiie  subject  of  doing  honour  to  genius.  To 
reward  warriors,  and  lawyers,  and  politicians— places, 
titles,  and  estatos  are  given.     To  reward  poets  and  phi- 
losophers, the  property  which  they  honestly,  and  with  the 
f ->!?  of  their  whole  lives  create,  is  taken  from  them ;  and 
that  wMcb  shoald  form  an  estate  fbr  their  descendants  to 
all  posterity,  and  become  a  monument  of  fiuno  to  the  na- 
tk>D,  is  conferred  on  booksellers.     The  copyright  of  nu- 
thon,  or,  in  other  words,  the  right  to  the  property  which 
they  made,  was  taken  away  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
'f'Tihe  hineft  of  literature* — so  says  the  Act.      Let  the 
suae  prkiciple,  in  God's  name,  be  carried  out  into  all 
other  pfofessions,  and  we  shall  soon  come  to  an  under- 
staading  on  the  subject.     Take  a  lord's  or  a  squire's  land 
from  him  and  his  family  for  ever,  afler  a  given  number  of 
yeais,  for  the  benefit  of  aristocracy — take  the  farmer's 
ptoogh  and  tsam,  his  harrows  and  his  corti,  for  the  benefit 
of  agriedtare — take  the  mill-owner's  mills,  with  ail  their 
fpuming-jennies  and  their  cotton,  and  their  wool,  and  their 
silk,  and  their  own  new  inventions,  for  the  benefit  of  ma- 
na£ietnHng — ^t^ke  the  merchant's  ships  and  their  c^irgoes 
— the  shopkeeper's  shop  and  his  stores  —  the  lawyer's 
parchment  and  his  fees — the  physician's  and  surgeon's 
physic  and  fees,  for  the  benefit  of  commerce,  trade,  law, 
and  physic;  and  let  the  clergy  8uf!br  no  injury  of  neglect 
in  this  re8]^ect — ^let  their  churches,  and  their  glebes,  and 
tithes  be  taken  for  the  benefit  of  religion — let  them  ull  go 


shares  with  the  authors  In  this  beautiful  system  of  justice 
aad  encouragement,  and  then  the  whole  posse  will  soon 
pat  their  heads  together,  and  giro  baok  to  the  author 
his  rights,  while  they  take  care  of  their  own.     But  till 
this  be  done — so  long  as  the  children,  and  descendants, 
and  nearest  successors  of  the  author,  are  robbed  by  tho 
State,  while  the  poet  and  philosopher  crown  their  country 
with  glory,  and  fill  it  with  happiness ;  and  their  country, 
in  return^  brands  thev  children  with  disgrace,  and  fills 
them  with  emptincss-^whilo  they  go  in  rags,  and  tho 
bookseller  in  broad  cloth — in  leanness,  and  the  bookseller, 
endowed  by  the  State  with  the  riches  of  their  ancestors, 
in  Jolity  and  fat — so  long  let  those  who  are  anxious  to  do 
honour  to  the  glorious  names  of  our  literature,  honour 
them  with  some  show  of  common  sense  and  comnMn  fee- 
ing.    Honour  Shakspere,  indeed !     Has  ho  not  honoured 
himself  sufficiently?      •••••• 

"  In  the  name  of  the  national  reputation,  let  this 
wretched  and  egotistic  farce  be  put  down  by  the  good  * 
sense  of  the  British  public.  If  these  people  will  not  hon- 
our Shakspere  by  hoaourii^  his  ikmily,  let  them  at  least 
abstain  from  insulting  their  poverty  and  their  neglect  by 
this|(ublic  parade,  and  this  devouring  of  joints." 

Something  in  this,  Mr.  Howitt ;  yet  should  wo 
not  like  to  see  our  Shakapero  and  Burns*  Clubs 
quashed.  They  are,  even  in  their  lowest  exhibi- 
tions, a  purblind  groping  after  good.  Mr.  Howitt 
is  the  more  eloquent  on  this  subject,  as  he  has 
been  baulked  in  his  good  intentions,  and  crossed 
in  his  humour.  May  it  not  also  occur  to  him 
that  ho  has  perhaps,  though  %ith  the  best  mo- 
tives, done  this  poor  lad  more  harm  than  good? 
He  tells— 

"  Many  visiters  have  desired  to  see  the  boy  thus  pointed 
out,  and  have  made  him  presents,  but  he  still  remains 
unprovided  for.  A  oleigyman,  about  two  years  ago, 
wrote  to  me  from  the  west  of  England,  expressing  the 
interest  he  felt  in  this  youth  whom  he  had  seen  at  Strat- 
ford, and  his  anxious  desire  to  have  a  subscription  raised 
to  educate  Mm,  and  put  him  into  some  honourable  way  of 
life.  He  begged  me  to  make  a  move,  in  which  he  would 
zealously  oo-operate,  to  interest  a  sufficient  number  ef 
literary  and  influential  individuals  to  agitate  the  question, 
.ind  commence  the  subscription.  I  made  the  attempt,  but 
in  vain.  •  •  •  Let  us  trust  that  that  time  will  come. 
I  will  not  believe  that  this  great  and  intellectual  nation, 
which  has  given  an  estate  and  titles  to  the  family  of  Marl- 
borough, and  the  same  to  the  families  of  Wellington,  will 
refuse  all  such  marks  of  honour  to  the  Shakspere  family. 
Shall  the  heroes  of  the  sword  alone  be  rewarded  ?  Shall 
the  heroes  of  the  pen,  those  far  nobler  and  diviner  heroes, 
be  tl^ated  with  a  penniless  contempt  f  In  tins  nation, 
the  worship  of  military  honours  is  fast  subsiding — the 
perception  of  the  greatness  and  benefioence  of  intellect  is 
fxist  growinff .  •  •  •  The  money,  I  have  said,  which  is 
spent  in  visiting  tho  trumpery  collected  as  his  at  Strat- 
ford, would  have  purchased  a  large  estate  !br  the  descen- 
dants of  the  Shakspere  family.  That  has  not  been  dottb, 
and  never  will  be  done  ;  but  a  penny  a  piece  from  every 
person  in  this  kingdom,  who  has  derived  days  and  months 
of  delight  from  tho  pages  of  Shakspere,  would  purchase 
an  estate  equal  to  that  of  Strathfleldsaye,  or  of  Blenheim. 
What  a  glorious  tribute  would  this  be.  fi^m  the  people  of 
England  to  their  great  dramatic  poet — ^the  greatest  dra- 
matic poet  in  the  world!  How  far  would  it  rise  above 
the  tributes  to  violence  and  bloodshed  !  The  tribute  of  a 
nation's  love  to  jure  and  god-like  intellect  I  This  estate 
should  not  be  appropriated  on  the  ft^udal  principle  of 
primogeniture ;  should  not  be  an  estate  of  one,  but  of  the 
family;  should  be  vested  in  trustees,  chosen  by  the 
people,  to  educate,  and  honourably  settle  in  the  world, 
every  son  and  daughter  of  the  Shaksperian  family  ;  and  to 
support  and  cotnfurt  the  old  age  of  the  unfortunate  and 
decrepit  of  it.'* 

This  is  a  grand  scheme !  But  though  it  were 
as  practicable  as  it  is  visionary,  What,  in  a  few 
generations  might  be  the  result  ? 
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A  family  may  bo  foanded,  an  estate  maybe 
consolidated,  but  genius  and  talent  are  not  de- 
visable possessions ;  and  who  would  like  to  see  a 
rich,  ennobled  dunce  representing  Shakspere  or 
Milton  ?  On  this  topic  Mr.  Howitt  suffers  enthu- 
siasm, and  perhaps  a  little  temper,  to  run  away 
with  his  judgment ;  nor  is  he  quite  consistent  in 
occasionally  treating  with  contempt  mere  vulgar 
station,  title,  and  wealth,  while  yet  complaining 
that  Nature's  Aristocracy — ^the  lights  of  the  world 
— ^the  salt  of  the  earth — are  defrauded  of  their 
rights  by  that  ungrateful  world,  which  they  bless 
and  benefit,  because  titles  and  estates  are  not 
heaped  upon  them.  Since  we  are  dealing  in 
censure,  we  may  as  well  exhaust  the  ungrateful 
theme.  In  several  instances,  Mr.  Howitt,  in  his  re- 
ports and  revelations,  goes  rather  beyond  the  line 
which  a  man  in  his  circumstances  should  pre- 
scribe to  himself ;  and  we  are  pretty  certain  that 
cautious  Scottish  people  at  least,  will,  for  some 
time,  be  on  their  guard  against  the 

"  Chields  amang  them  takin'  notes'* 
for  the  press,  and  reporting  all  their  "  clatters." 
Those,  too,  who  obstruct  Mr.  ITowitt's  path  in  his 
researches  or  canvass,  we  would  warn  to  bear  in 
mind  the  motto  of  the  Clan  Ohattan.  Witness 
his  denunciation  of  the  Tighe  family  in  all 
its  branches,  whose  neglect  of  the  memory  of 
their  accomplished  relative,  the  poetess,  would  cer- 
tainly have  boon  more  leniently  treated  had  they 
shown  more  readiness  in  obliging  their  self-intro- 
duced literary  visiter  ;  whose  name,  probably, 
their  Boeotian  or  Irish  **  ears  polite"  had  never 
once  heard.  There  is  really  no  good  cause  for 
Mr.  Howitt  being  wrathful,  or  even  facetious,  at 
the  Honourable  Mrs.  Tighe  happening  to  '*  lie  in" 
at  the  time  it  suited  him  to  visit  Kosanna ;  or 
even  with  her  husband,  an  Irish  squire,  though 
his  deceased  aunt-in-law  had  been  a  poetess,  de- 
clining to  leave  the  superintendence  of  his  la- 
bourers, "  to  be  bored  and  bothered  with  fellows 
going  about  the  country,  gathering  stuff  to  .make 
a  book  of."  How  should  any  mere  Irish  squire 
be  expected  to  have  the  same  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Hewitt's  "  high  calling"  which  many  a  Scottish 
peasant  or  poor  schoolmaster  would  have  had? 
His  anger  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  occasion. 
Literary  gentlemen,  whether  of  the  new  or  old 
world,  when  presenting  themselves  to  quiet  fa- 
milies having  few  sympathies  either  with  their 
tastes  or  their  vocation,  in  such  mode  and  time  as 
suits  their  own  convenience  and  personal  objects, 
should  be  patient  under  a  cold  reception,  or  even 
an  ocoasional  rebuff,  and  thankful  to  find,  what 
is  too  often  a  tax  upon  heavy  good-nature  or  po- 
liteness, in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  cheerfuly 
paid.  But  if  hasty  and  resentful,  where  he  fancies 
himself  or  his  errand  slighted,  Mr.  Howitt  can 
also  be  warmly  eulogistic.  His  notice  of  Mr. 
Savage  Lander,  for  example,  is  a  continued 
panegyric.  Who  could  have  imagined  that  Mr. 
Lander  had  been  not  only  so  very  great  an  autiior 
and  poet,  but  so  illustrious  a  benefactor  of  the 
race,  if  not  tho  very  greatest  man  and  writer  now 
alive  ?  Or  who  can  equal — ^who  compete  with  him, 
as  ho  is  here  represented  ? — "  strong  in  mind  and 


body,"  and  "  sent  into  the  world,  strong  to  tdach.^' 
Little,  we  have  said,  remained  that  was  new 
to  tell  of  the  great  poets  ;  but  our  author  relates 
the  old  tale  in  its  main  incidents  in  a  way  that 
must  attract  listeners  who  hear  it  for  the  first 
time,  and  even  interest  those  familiar  with  the 
old  histories.  Nor  has  he  neglected  any  fair  means 
of  enhancing  the  attraction  of  his  records.  The 
life  of  Addison,  for  instance,  gives  us  not  only 
Holland  House  as  it  stood  when  inhabited  by 
one  who,  if  no  eminent  poet,  does  rery  well 
to  fill  the  niche  of  a  poet,  but  presents  tho 
complete  interior  of  that  celebrated  mansion 
or  temple,  as  it  is  now  to  be  seen,  and  as  the 
"  Haunt*'  of  Campbell,  Moore,  Macaulay,  Ro- 
gers— and  in  another  sense,  of  Brougham. 

Dryden,  Pope,  and  €h*ay  escape  rather  easily  fi-om 
our  author's  moral  and  critical  tribunal.  Not  so 
Swift,  against  whom  he  has  imbibed,  to  the  faVLt 
the  popidar  prejudice,  if  It  may  not  be  called 
popular  spite ;  looking  on  this  strange  human 
anomaly  much  oftener  through  the  bleared  spec- 
tacles of  Johnson  than  with  the  calm,  deep,  and 
far-sighted  eyes  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Had  Mr. 
Hewitt,  instead  of  consulting  so  many  one-sided 
memoirs  and  critiques  of  Swift,  taken  the  trou- 
ble to  peruse  his  Journal  to  Stella  alone,  and  his 
private  letters,  not  to  his  noble  and  literary 
firiends  in  England,  but  to  those  humble  indi- 
viduals in  Ireland,  whom  he  reaUy  Kked  and 
trusted,  he  would  have  had  the  means  of  far 
more  accurately  estimating  a  character  composed 
of  so  many  discordant  elements.  As  we  thus  can- 
not altogether  agree  with  Mr.  Hewitt's  strictnreB 
on  Swift,  we  turn  to  what  is  less  disturbing,  merely 
exclaiming  with  Hazlitt,  **  When  shall  we  have 
such  another  Rector  of  Laracor  V* 

**  Laracor  is  about  two  Eogliah  miles  from  Trim.  It 
lies  in  a  drearyish  sort  of  fiirming  country,  and  to  Swift, 
fall  of  ambition,  and  accustomed  to  town  Hfe,  and  tho 
stirring  politics  of  the  time,  with  which  he  waa  sp  much 
mixed  up,  one  must  have  thought  muat  prove  a  porfiect 
desert.  There  is  no  village  there,  nor  does  thsre  appear  to 
have  been  one.  It  was  a  mere  church  and  parsonage, 
and  hots  were  very  likely  soatteted  about  here  and  tfa^, 
as  they  are  now.  Tlie  ehurah  stifl  stmds;  009  of  the 
old,  plain,  bam-like  struotnret  of  this  part  of  theoovntay, 
with  a  low  belfrey.  Thegmve^yard  is  pretty  well  fiUed 
with  head-stones  and  tombs,  and  some  that  soem  to  belong 
to  good  families.  The  chvrch-yard  is  surrounded  by  a 
wall  aad  trees,  and  in  a  thatched  cottage  at  the  gate  livos 
the  sexton.  He  said  he  had  built  the  house  fauMslf ;  and 
that  he  was  seventy^ve  or  to ;  and  his  wife,  who  had 
been  on  the  spot  flf^  years,  as  old  ;  but  that  the  iocam« 
bent,  a  Mr.  Irvine,  vaa  eigfaty-ibur,  and  that  ho  was  but 
the  third  from  SwifiL  Swift  held  it  (Lfty^five  years,  the 
next  incumbent  nearly  as  long,  and  this  eleigymaa  thirty- 
six,  or  thereabouts.  It  must,  therefore,  be  a  .heakhy 
phice.  The  old  man  oomplained  that  all  the  gentry  who 
used  to  live  near  were  gone  away.  His  wife  used  to  giw 
£20  at  Christmas,  for  Christmas  boxes,  '  and  now  ahe 
docs  not  get  even  a  cup  o'  tay.  Poor  craaiurei  and  abe 
so  fond  of  the  tay  !'  Like  his  house  at  Dmb&u  Swift*s 
house  here  is  gone.  There  remains  only  one  tall«  thick 
ruin  of  a  wall.  *  What  is  that  f  I  asked  of  a  man  at  a 
cottago  door  close  by.  '  It's  been  there  from  the  time 
of  the  Dane,'  said  be.  For  a  moment  I  imaging  he 
meant  the  Danes,  bat  soon  reooHeotedmyself.  Close  to  K»  at 
the  side  of  the  high  road,  is  a  clear  spring  under  some 
bushes,  and  margined  with  great  stones,  whioh  Ibey  oall 
*  tho  Dnno* s  collar, '  and  the  '  Dane^s  well.'  Swift  has  not 
lost  liis  popularity  yet  with  the  people.     '  lie  was  a  very 
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^inan  to  the  poor/  a^j  ibey.  *  He  was  a  fine  bright 
nun.'  Thifl^  howeyer,  is  aQ  the  remains  of  his  place 
here." 

It  is  Aucli  incidental  glimpses  of  the  social  con- 
dition and  intellectnal  state  of  the  people  wliom 
he  met  in  the  course  of  his  researches,  i^hich,  as 
ire  think,  together  with  his  own  opinions  on  the 
aspects  of  existing  society,  that  will  mainly  inte- 
rest tha  reading  class  in  Mr.  Howitt*s  new  work, 
8ave  the  imitations  found  in  stories,  and  pictures 
in  dramas,  one  seldom  now  finds  in  books  much  of 
what  th^  people  really  say,  do,  or  think ;  and  no 
sort  of  knowledge  can  be  more  desirable.  Now, 
our  author  often  reports  hiB  conTersations  with 
persons  of  what  are  called  the  lower  classes ;  and, 
next  to  these  colloquies,  one  likes  to  hear  what  an 
intelligent  and  free-spoken  stranger  thinks  of  the 
new  life  which  he  observed  in  Scotland,  and  some- 
times with  fully  as  miich  keenness  as  charity. 
What,  nationally,  may  prove  the  most  offensive 
passage  in,  these  volumes  occurs  in  the  Life  of 
Thomson;  and  yet  it  is  salutary  to  know  the  very 
worst  that  can  be  said  of  us,  especially  on  points 
on  which  the  Scottish  people  and  their  clergy  so 
l^reatly  pride  themselves.  The  landscape  of 
Kdnam,  the  poet's  birth-place,  found  no  favour 
in  the  stranger's  eyes.  There  are  few  trees — and 
upon  one  fine  and  redeeming  feature,  the  outline 
of  the  Cheviots,  Mr.  Howitt  has  not  deigned  to 
glance.  He  could  have  been  in  no  poetical  mood 
on  the  morning  he  visited  Ednam. 

Prom  the  gloom  and  despondency  of  Chatter- 
ton's  life  and  death,  we  are  scarcely  relieved  by 
the  piteous  story  of  poor  Goldsmith,  whose  per- 
iaaaX  chari^ter  our  author  appreciates  kindly, 
andt  therefore,  truly.  But  is  the  literary  life 
really  so  miserable  and  hopeless  a  condition  as  to 
vindicate  the  moral-  which  is  drawn  from  the 
history  of  Goldsqiith— often  at  his  worst  a  very 
happy  being — and  one  who,  with  a  little  more 
worldly  pcodenci^  and  moral  fimineas,  might  have 
alwavB  been  fl»?  It  is  thus  tiiat  his  story  is 
rounded  off  :-* 

"  From  this,  time  to  the  day  of  his  death  Goldsmith  was 
nguSagrij  Jaunofaed  into  the  dmdgeiy  of  Itteratnre ;  the 
QQit  wtMMtagf  fsrensh,  unosrtam,  and  wont  remunerat- 
mg  HHSb  mder  the  sadL  To  live  in  one  long  anxiety,  and 
to  dia  poor,  was  his  lot,  as  it  has  been  that  of  thofusands 
of  elhML  Thne  are  ianoceat  minds  who  are  filled  with 
gladbeiB  at  the  si^it  of  a  goodly  library  ;  who  least  on  a 
neU-boaadiow of  books^  aa  the  lo^rer  of  nature  does  on  a 
peetioaliaadseape,  or  on  a  baak  of  violets.  For  my  part^ 
I  osTflT  see  aacAi  a  ooUectioa  of  books  wifthoat  an  inward 
pong*  ^Tbdy  xeiaiiuL  me  of  a  eataeomb ;  erery  volume  is  in 
ny  eyas  but  a  botta  ia  the  great  gathering  of  the  remains 
el  Htensy  mriyrsL  When  I  odl  to  Bund  the  pleasure 
vjikidiieh  Basy  of '  these  books  wera  written,  followed 
by  the  wgtmBB  of  diseppointmeot  they  bmughft ;  the  ra« 
poiws  aad  ooafesmpt  of  bookseUers,  to  whom  the  authors 
had  Mcried  them  in  aE  the  flush  of  their  inexperience 
and  eC  higbhofie ;  the  cruel  nuihoe  of  the  crttioa  which 


'  tiMM  im^^ttrMi,  lumMbi  in  the  paths  of  fktn« ; 
J^pQdy  .difiegtor*,  woma  than  ten  Hunros ;—  . 
Hf  hacks  to  teach,  they  mangle  to  expose.'— Bt7ftN8. 

Vfh^  X  think  of  the  ^o^ous  hopes  whioh  aooompanied 
their  oonpoeitifm,  aad  the  terribly  undeceiving  whioh  at- 
tmded  thpir  publication ;  when  1  reflect  how  many  of 
these  fiiir  tones  wore  written  in  bitterest  poverty,  with 
the  BMitfMiiiing  bMrts,  in  the  most  oheerless  homes ;  and 
how  many  othpn  miiied  ths  wHters,  who  were  tolfrnbly 


well  off  before  they  jput  pen  to  paper ;  when  I  remember; 
on  passing  my  eye  along  them,  how  many  of  them  never 
were  raisod  to  their  present  rank  and  occupation  till  the 
unhappy  authors  were  beyond  the  knowledge  of  it ;  when 
I  see  others  which  had  their  fame  during  the  author's 
life-time,  but  enriched  only  the  lucky  bibliopole,  and  left 
the  conscious  producer  of  wealth  only  doubly  poor  by  see* 
ing  it  in  the  enjoyment  of  another ;  when  I  see  those 
works  which,  while  the  author  llTcd,  were  assailed  as 
blasphemous  and  devilish,  and  are  now  the  text-books  of 
liberty  and  progress ;  and  when  I  call  to  mind  all  the  tears 
which  have  bedewed  them,  the  sadness  of  soul,  often  lead> 
ing  to  suicide,  which  has  weighed  down  tho  immortal 
spirits  which  created  them  :  I  own  that  there  is  to  me 
no  such  melancholy  spectacle  as  a  fine  collection  of  books. 
Qoldsmith  had  his  full  share  of  this  baptism  of  literary 
wretehednees.  I  cannot  follow  him  minutely  through  the 
years  of  book  drudgery  and  all  its  attendant  adventures.' ' 

Novr  Mr.  Howitt,  who  is  no  longer  an  inex- 
perienoed  author,  in  the  flush  of  high  hope,  who 
has  found  the  critios  exceedingly  good-natured — 
as  authors,  whatever  he  may  think,  very  gene« 
rally  do — and  **  bibliopoles,"  moreover,  fair,  and 
often  liberal  tradesmen — ought  to  know  better 
than  this.  Something  of  the  same  sort  alloys 
an  otherwise  nobly-felt  sketch  of  Burns,  many  of 
whose  **  Homes  and  Haunts "  were  faithfully 
explored.  But  these,  and  every  incident  in  the 
life  of  Burns,  must  be  familiar  to  most  readers ; 
and  it  wUl  be  more  instructive  to  show  what  an 
intelligent  stranger  thinks  of  one  of  the  latest 
forms  in  which  national  absurdity  has  produced 
itself  among  us,  namely,  in  the  passion  for  gigan- 
tic and  expensive  tombstones.  In  this  kind  of 
emulation,  Dumfries,  for  its  size,  is  not  behind,  if 
it  does  not  take  tho  lead,  of  any  town  in  Scot- 
land : — 

**  To  our  eyes,  accustomed  to  such  a  different  sise  and 
character  of  church-yard  tombs,  they  are  perfectly  asto- 
nishing. I  imagine  there  is  stone  enough  In  the  funeral 
monuments  of  this  churoh-yard  to  build  a  tolerable  street 
of  bouses.  You  would  think  that  all  the  giants,  and,  in- 
deed, all  the  great  people  of  all  sorts  that  Scotland  had  ever 
produced  had  here  chosen  their  sepulture.  Such  ambi- 
tious and  gigantic  structures  of  free-stone,  some  red, 
some  white,  for  dyers,  ironmongers,  gardeners,  slaters, 
glaziers,  and  the  like,  are,  I  imagine,  nowhere  olse 
to  be  seen.  There  are  vintners  who  have  tombs  and 
obelisks  fit  for  genuine  Egyptian  Pharaohs  ;  and  slaters 
and  carpenters,  who  were  accustomed  to  climb  high  when 
alive,  have  left  monuments  significant  of  their  soaring 
character.  These  far  outvie  and  overlook  those  of  ge- 
nerals, writers  to  tSie  signet,  esquires,  and  bailifib  of  the 
eity. 

**  Your  first  view  of  this  church-yard  strikes  you  by 
the  strange  aspect  of  these  ponderous  monuments.  A 
row  of  very  ancient  ones,  in  fact,  stands  on  the  wall  next 
to  the  street.  Two  of  them  most  dihipidated,  and  of 
dieep  red  stone,  have  a  very  singular  look.  They  have 
Latin  inscriptions,  which  are  equally  dilapidated.  An- 
other, one  to  Francis  Irving,  fairly  exhausts  the  Latin 
tongue  with  his  host  of  virtues,  and  then  takes  to  English, 

thus : — 

*  King  James  the  First  me  BiJive  named ; 
Dumfries  cat  since  me  Provost  claimed  ; 
God  has  for  me  a  crown  reserved, 
Tor  king  and  country  have  I  served.' ". 

The  nuinsoleuni  of  Bums  is  not  forgotten  ; 
and  those  who  have  seen  the  poet's  statue  must 
rejoice  to  hear  that  ''  Nature,  as  if  resenting 
this  wretched  caricature  of  her  son,  has  already 
begun  to  deface  and  corrode  it." 

In  going  over  Mr.  Hewitt's  work,  we  have 
advisedly  adverted  rather  to  what  is  new  and 
characteristic  than  to  what  may  be  described  as  a 
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thrice  or  »  ten-times-told  tale,  however  well  or 
gracefully  related.  This  principle  leads  us,  in 
the  sketch  of  Shelley,  to  notice  rather  the  amusing 
small  things  Mr.  Howitt  ferreted  out  at  Great 
Marlowe,  where  the  poet  resided  for  a  time,  than 
the  analysis  of  Shelley's  poetry  and  the  record 
of  the  leading  events  of  his  brief  life. 

Mrs.  Shelley  has  described  her  husband's  way 
of  life  in  this  dull  place — Mr.  Howitt  theii*  abode 
as  he  saw  it ;  and  the  strange  memories  which, 
after  only  twenty-eight  years,  remain  of  the  poet. 

The  story  of  Shelley's  death  had  never  reached 
Great  Marlowe,  or,  we  should  rather  imagine,  that 
stupid  portion  of  the  Marloweans,  to  whom  Mr. 
Hewitt's  inquiries  w^ere  so  fruitlessly  addressed. 
Once  he  was  tantalized  by  a  slow,  pompous, 
solemn-looking  personage,  T^hom  he  set  down  as 
the  Squire  of  Great  Marlowe ;  and  driven  fairly 
frantic  by  this  ludicrous  final  interview,  which 
took  place  just  as  he  was  about  to  start — 

'*  His  house  was  in  the  main  street — a  long  stuccoed 
dwelling,  of  that  species  of  nondescript  architcoture  which 
once  was  thought  Gothic,  because  it  had  pointed  windows 
and  battlements.  It  must  have  been,  then,  a  spacious 
and  a  very  pleasant  residence.  It  is  now,  as  is  the  lot  of 
most  places  in  whioh  poets  have  lived,  desolated  and  dese- 
crated. It  is  divided  into  three  tenements,  a  school,  a 
private-house,  and  a  pot-house.  I  entered  the  latter,  and 
with  a  strange  feeling.  In  a  large  room,  with  a  hoarded 
floor,  and  which  had  probably  been  Shelley's  dining-room, 
was  a  sort  of  bar  partitioned  off,  aad  a  number  of  visiters 
were  drinking  on  benches  along  the  walls,  which  still  bore 
traces,  amid  disfigurement  and  stains,  of  former  taste. 
The  garden  behind  had  evidently  been  extensive  and  very 
pleasant.  There  were  remains  of  fine  evergreen  trees, 
and  of  a  mound  on  which  grew  some  deciduous  cypresses, 
where  had  evidently  stood  a  summer-house.  This  was 
gone.  •  •  •  •  Amongst  the  poor  of  the  town  the  re- 
memhrance  of  his  benevolence  and  unassuming  kindness 
bad  still  chroniclers;  but  from  the  other  claisses  little 
could  he  learned,  and  that  not  what  the  memory  of  such 
a  man  deserves.  One  old  shopkeeper,  not  far  from  his 
house,  remembered  him,  and  '  hoped  his  children  did  not 
take  after  him. '  *  Why  ?'  *  Oh,  he  was  a  very  bad  man !' 
•  •  •  '  But  pray  what  has  become  of  this  Mr. 
Shelley,  then?'  asked  the  man's  wife,  who  had  come  from 
an  inner  room.  *  He  was  drowned,'  I  replied.  *  Oh ! 
that's  just  what  one  might  have  expected.  Drowned! 
Lud-a-mercy !  ay,  just  what  one  might  ha'  said  he'd  come 
to.  He  was  always  on  the  water,  always  boating,  boat- 
ing— never  easy  but  when  he  was  in  that  boat.  Do  you 
know  what  a  trick  was  played  him  by  some  wag  V     *  No. ' 

*  He  called  his  boat  '*  Vaga,"  and  one  morning  he  found 
the  name  lengthened  by  a  piece  of  chalk,  with  the  word 
'*  bond** — ^Vagabond.  There  are  clever  fellows  here  as 
well  as  in  London,  mind  you.  But  Mr.  Shelley  was  not 
offended. '<  •  *  •  It  was  in  vain  that  I  inquired 
aiiion^t  the  class  of  little  gentry  in  the  place  for  informa- 
tion r'loout  Shelley — they  knew  nothing  of  any  such  per- 
son. At  length,  after  much  research,  and  the  running 
te  and  fro  of  waiters  from  the  inn,  I  was  directed  to  an 
ancient  surgeon,  who  had  attended  almost  everybody  for 
the  last  half  century.  I  found  him  an  old  man  of  nearly 
ninety.  He  recollected  Shelley,  had  attended  him,  but 
know  little  about  him.  Ho  was  a  very  unsocial  man,  he 
said;  kept  no  company  but  Mr.  Peacock's,  and  that  of 
his  boat,  and  was  seen  reading  as  he  went  along.  The 
old  gentleman,  however,  kindly  sent  his  servant  to  point 
out  Shelley's  house  to  me,  and  as  I  tamed  up  the  street 
I  saw  him  standing  baro-headed  on  the  pavement  before 
his  door,  in  active  discourse  with  various  neighbours.  My 
inquiries  had  evidently  aroused  the  Marlowcan  curiosity. 
On  coming  up,  the  old  gentleman  inquired  eagerly  if  I 
wanted  to  learn  more  yet  about  Mr.  Shelley.  I  had  learned 
little  or  nothing.     I  replied  that  I  should  bo  very  happy. 

*  Then/  said  hc^  *  come  ioi  Siri  for  I  have  sent  for  a 


gentleman  who  knows  all  about  him.*     I  entered,  and 
found  a  tall,  well-drcssiid  man,  with  a  vury  solemu  aspect. 

*  It  is  the  squire  of  the  place,'  said  I  to  myself.  With  a 
very  solemn  bow  he  arose,  and  with  very  solemn  bows  we 
sat  down  opposite  to  eaah  other.  '  I  am  bappy  to  hear,' 
I  said,  '  that  you  knew  Mr.  Shelley,  and  can  give  me 
some  particulars  regarding  his  residence  here.'  '  I  can. 
Sir,*  he  replied,  with  another  solemn  bow.  I  waited  to 
hear  news — but  I  waited  In  vain.  That  Mr.  Shelley  had 
lived  there,  and  that  his  borne  was  down  the  street, 
and  that  he  was  a  very  extraordiaary  num-^he  knew, 
and  I  knew ;  but  that  was  all ;  not  a  word  of  bis 
doings  or  his  sayings  at  Marlowe  come  out  of  the 
solemn  brain  of  that  large  solemn  man.  But  at  length 
a  degree  of  interest  appeared  to  gather  in  his  cheeks 
and  brighten  in  his  eyee.  *  Thank  Qod!'  I  eaolaini- 
ed,  inwardly.  <  The  man  is  slew,  hut  it  ia  earning 
now.'  His  mouth  opened,  and  he  said,  '  But  pray,  Sir, 
what  became  of  that  Mr.  Shelley  V  *  Good  gracious  I' 
I  exclaimed.  *  What,  did  you  never  hear  ?  Did  it  never 
reach  MarIowe->bat  thirty  miles  from  London— that  sad 
story  of  his  death,  whioh  created  a  sensation  throaghout 
the  civilised  world  f  No ;  the  thing  had  never  pene- 
trated into  the  Ba>otian  denseness  of  that  place  !  I  rose 
up,  and  now  bowed  solemnly  too.  *  And  pray,  what 
family  might  he  leave  V  asked  the  solemn  personage,  as 
I  was  hasting  away.  *  You  will  learn  that,'  I  said,  still 
going  away,  *  in  the  Baronetage,  if  suob  a  book  ever 
reaches  Marlowe.'  I  hastened  to  the  inn  wh^re  my 
chaise  was  standing  ready  for  my  departure,  and  was  just 
in  the  act  of  entering  it,  when  I  heard  a  sort  of  outcry, 
perceived  a  sort  of  bustle  behind  me,  and  turning  my  head 
saw  the  tali  and  solemn  man  hasting,  with  huge  and  anxious 
strides,  after  me.  '  You'U  excuse  me.  Sir ;  you'll  o^use 
mc,  I  think  ;  but  I  could  relate  to  you  a  fact,  and  I  think 
I  will  venture  to  relate  to  you  a  fact  conneeted  with  the 
late  Mr.  Shelley.'  *  Do,'  said  I.  *  I  think  I  twW,'  re- 
plied the  tall  stout  man,  heaving  a  deep  sigh,  and  eieet- 
ing  himself  to  his  fuU  height,  far  above  my  head,  and  east- 
ing a  most  awful  glance  at  the  sky.  '  I  H^nk  I  will — I 
think  I  may  ventui*e.*  '  It  is  certainly  something  veiT" 
sad  and  agonising,'  I  said  to  myself ;  'but  I  wish  he  would 
only  bring  it  out.'  '  Well,  then,'  continued  he,  with  an- 
other heave  of  his  capacious  chest,  and  another  great 
glance  at  the  distant  horizon,  '  I  certainly  will  mention 
it.  It  was  this.  When  Mr.  Shelley  left  Marlowe,  he 
ordered  all  his  bills  to  be  paid  most  honourably,  certainly 
most  honourably ;  and  they  were  paid — all— except^- 
mine  !  There,  Sir !  it  is  out ;  excuse  it — excuse  it ;  but 
I  am  glad  it  is  out'  '  What  I  a  bill !  I  exeUimed,  in 
profoundest  astonishment  —  *  a  bill !  — was  that  all  V 

*  All,  Sir  !  all !  everything  of  the  sort ;  every  shiUing,  I 
assure  you,  has  been  paid,  but  my  httle  account ;  and  it 
was  my  fault ;  I  don't  know  how  in  the  world  I  forgot  to 
send  it  in.'  '  What,'  said  I,  'are  you  not  the  squire  here  ? 
what  are  you  V 

'*  *  Oh,  no.  Sir ;  I  am  no  squire  heve !  I  am  a  trades- 
man !     I  am — in  the  general  way  T 

*<* Drive  on!'    I  said,   springing  into  the 
'  drive  like  the  Dragon  of  Wantley  out  of  this 
Shelley  is  remembered  in  Marlowe  beeanse  there 
one  bill  left  unpaid  !' — There,  again,  is  famel" 

The  sketch  of  Shelley  is,  like  many  others, 
written  with  a  warm  spirit  of  indulgence  for  i\\Q 
poet^s  perver&ities,  if  it  be  even  aUowe4  that 
Shelley's  mind  ever  knew  any  inproper  bias. 
As  much,  or  even  more,  though  from  canses  quite 
opposite,  would  the  wayward  youth  or  boyhood  of 
ShcUcy  have  needed  that  kind,  enlightened,  and 
fostei-iug  guardian  friend^  for  want  of  wk<Din 
ChattertoB  perished.  He  was  a  very  wise  and 
liberal-minded  man  who  said,  ''He  that  spits 
against  the  wind  spit9  in  his  own  face,"  Suclx, 
in  his  early  youth,  was  the  fatal  error  of  Shelley  ; 
and  for  all  the  hard  names  that  can  be  giyen  to 
his  oppressors,  the  Oxford  doctors,  and  howevfr 
much  they  may  deawTo  to  lue  c^ed  "  ewiue,'* 
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who  *'alloved  or  encouraged  all  manner  of  crime 
and  licentiouanesB,"  and  saw  nothing  amiss  while 
their  *^ brutal  pride"  was  not  wounded  by  the 
•xposure  of  their  *'  ignorance.*'  This  is  hard  lan- 
gaage.  Friend  Howitt, 

There  are  other  parts  of  the  early  history  of 
Shelley  which  we  hope  helired  to  regret,  and  which 
may  admit  of  palliation,  though  never  of  unoom- 
promiaing  defence.  But  how  full  of  consolation 
the  thought,  that  as  the  intellect  of  men  of  genius 
ripens,  their  moral  nature  ever  becomes  more  pure 
and  eleivated  ; — that  the  dross  falls  away,  and 
the  pure  gold  wiiioh  it  concealed  gleams  forth — 
that  the  latter  years  of  many  of  those  on  Mr. 
Hewitt's  list,  of  Bums,  of  Byron,  of  Shelley,  of 
Miss  Landon,  were  their  noblest  or  their  most 
redeeming !  They  were  all  coming  to  themselves, 
all  heeoraing  what  they  were  created  to  be. 

To  an  early  "  Haunt "  of  one  whose  youthful  life 
needs*  and  here  finds  great  indulgence,  we  must 
DOW  introduce  our  readers.  This  solitary  and  pictu- 
resque residence  of  Byron,  when  a  very  young  boy, 
posseses  the  gloss  of  novelty  and  the  freshness  of 
nature.  It  seems  to  hare  been  visited  by  Mr. 
Howitt  in  the  soaking  August  of  1846.— Forty 
mili^  fieom  Aberdeen,  leading  up  through  the  fine 
scenery  of  Dee-side^  lies  the  now  provincially 
fashionable  watering-place  of  Ballater — 

*'  AU  up  Deeside  there  U  weU-caltivated  land,  but, 
with  the  exoeplioii  of  this  meadow,  on  which  Ballater 
9tso^  all  is  DOW  hill,  dark  forest,  and  moorlaad  ;  while 
bekiw,  oa  the  hanks  of  the  windiag  and  rapid  Dee,  birch 
woods  psesent  themselves  in  that  peouliar  beauty  so  truly 
bclooging  to  the  Highiaada.  On  your  right,  first  looks 
mi  ths  dark  height  of  Culhleen,  mentioned  by  Byron  in 
his 


« Whm  I  Me  loiae  dukhiB  point  hs  GMtt  to  the  Iky, 
I  think  of  tho  rocks  tbal  o'enhadow  Oulbleen ;' 

thea 

^Morran,  atreAked ntChinow ;' 
ud  LcA-na-gatT  tifU  himself  kmg  and  lofty  ever  the 


lo«w  chains  that  elese  the  vaUey  beyead  BslUiter. 

*i  BeUatar,  though  a  neat  village  now,  did  not  exist 
wheo  Byron  was  here.  There  wero  a  few  cottages  for  the 
uae  of  visiters  near  the  other  side  of  the  present  bridge, 
bat  those  who  oeme  to  drink  the  waters  generally  located 
themselvee  in  fium-hooses  as  near  as  they  could  to  '  the 
vsUi.'  wUoh  are  two  mUes  dowa  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  Pee.  Kfrs.  Byron  chose  her  summer  residence  in 
one  of  the  most  thoroughly  secluded  and  out-of-the-world 
spots  which  it  was  possible  to  find,  perhaps,  in  the  whole 
isfamd.  It  lies  four  miles  belew  Ballater,  on  the  same 
tidaef  the  river  as  the  spring,  that  ii^  two  mUes  beyond 
'thewsihk'  as  they  call  them,  some  chalybeate  springs 
which  issue  iroiapk  the  hills,  and  which  now  bring  many 
people  to  Ballater  in  summer.  Tou  proceed  to  them 
along  the  feet  of  the  hills,  and  at  the  feet  also  of  a  dark 
pine  wood.  The  river  is  below  you  ;  above  you  are  these 
nwinlain  Ibiests,  and  the  way  lies  sometimes  through 
ths  veod.  Under  beeches,  which  sliade  the  way,  there 
are  benshss  set  at  intervals,  so  that  a  more  charming 
walk,  with  the  noble  mountain  views  opposite  to  you, 
c^uiDot  well  be  conceived.  At  about  two  miles  on  the 
road,  sfter  passing  under  stupendous  dark  clift  that  show 
tWrnnWis  above  the  craggy  and  steep  forest,  you  find  a 
couple  of  rows  of  houses,  and  here  are  the  waters  issuing 
oat  of  pipes  into  stone  basins.  Going  still  forwards,  you 
come  out  upon  the  wild  moorlands.  Above  you,  on  the 
right  hand,  rise  the  desolate  hills ;  below,  on  the  left, 
waadeKs  on  the  Bee,  amid  its  bhrch  woods ;  and  the  valley 
is  coe  sf  those  scenes  of  chaotic  beanty,  whwh,  perhaps, 
the  QifhlAnds  only  show.  It  is  a  sea  of  heath-clad  little 
hilb,  igsioUed  with  the  bright  ereen  birch  trees,  and  here 
«&d  there  a  ^ark  Scotch  fir.    It  is  a  fhiry  kind  of  purple 


beauty,  such  as  seems  to  belong  to  old  romance,  and 
where  the  people  of  old  romance  might  be  met  without 
wonder.     And  through  all  goes  the  sound  of  the  rlrer 
like  a  distant  ocean.     Those  who  have  been  in  the  High- 
lands know  and  recollect  such  scenes,  so  carpeted  with 
the  crimson  heather,  so  beautified  with  the  light  hucd 
fairy  birch  woods.     StiU  the  way  leads  on  till  you  come 
to  the  Dee,  where  it  makes  a  wide  and  splendid  sweep 
deep  below  the  bank  on  which  you  are,   and  then  you 
wonder  where  can  be  Bellatrich,  the  house  you  seek,  for 
you  see  no  house  at  all !    In  the  birch  wood,  however, 
you  now  discern  one  white  cottage,  and  that  must  be  it. 
No  !    To  that  cottage  I  went,  and  out  came  a  woman  with 
spectacles  6n,  and  her  Bible  open  in  her  hand.     I  asked 
if  she  could  tell  me  where  Bellatrich  was,  and  I  expected 
her  to  say  —  '  Here  1'  but  she  replied  in  a  low,  quiet 
voice,   '  X  wUl  show  you,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  find/ 
And  so  on  we  went  for  another  quarter  of  a  mile ;  when 
coming  to  a  little  hidden  valley,  running  at  right  angles 
fi!om  the  river  up  into  the  moorlands,  she  showed  me  a 
smoke  rising  above  the  trees,  and  told  me  there  I  should 
find  the  house.    And  here  was  the  place  to  which  Byron's 
mother  used  to  retire  in  the  summer  months  from  Aber- 
deen with  her  boy.     The  valley  is  divided  by  a  wild 
brook  hidden  among  gi-een  elders,  and  its  slopes  are 
hung  with  the  native  birch  and  a  few  oaks.     At  the  up- 
per end  stands  a  farm  house,  but  this  is  new  ;  and  the 
fanner,  to  show  me  the  house  in  which  Byron  lived,  took 
me  into  his  farm-yard.     The  house  Mrs.  Byron  inhabited 
is  now  a  bam,  or  sort  of  hay-loft  rather,  in  his  yard.     It 
was  exactly  one  of  the  one-storied,  long  Highland  huts, 
I  and  is  now  included  in  the  quadrangle  of  his  farm-yard  : 
but  the  bed  in  which  Byron  used  to  lie  is  still  there.     It 
is  one  of  the  deal  cupboard  sort  of  beds  that  are  common 
in  Highland  huts.     There  it  stands  amongst  hia  straw. 
He  says  many  people  come  to  see  the  place,  and  se- 
veral have  tried  to  buy  the  bed  from  him ;  but  that  he 
should  think  it  quite  a  shame  to  sell  it.      Imagine, 
then,   Mrs.    Byron  Hying  here  upwards  of  forty  years 
ago,  and  Byron,   a  boy  of  about  ten  years  of  age  ; 
soon  after  which  ho  left  for  England,  to  be  converted 
out  of  a  poor  Highland  boy  into  a  Lord.     There  was  pro- 
bably another  hut  or  so  near,  as  there  is  now,  but  that 
was  all.     The  bouse  they  lived  in  was  but  a  hut  itself. 
There  was  no  BalUter  then.     •     •     •     There  was  no 
carriage-road  then.     There  was  no  cultivated  meadow. — 
All  was  moorland,  and  woods,  and  wild  mountains.   There 
was  a  rude  road  at  the  margin  of  the  river,  but  so  stony 
that  no  carriage  could  exist  upon  it.     Nay»  this  present 
farmer  says,  that  when  he  came  to  live  here,  within  these 
ten  years,  there  was  no  road  into  this  little  hidden  valley. 
There  was  no  bridge  over  the  brook,  but  they  went  through 
amid  the  great  stones,  and  that  without  taking  any  trou- 
ble to  put  them  aside.     There  was  no  garden,  and  there 
was  no  field.     Around  rose,  as  they  do  now,  dark  moor- 
land mountains,  and  the  little  black-faced  sheep  and  the 
black  cattle  roamed  over  the  boggy,  heathery,  and  birch- 
scattered  valley,  as  they  do  still ;  except  within  the  little 
circle  of  oukivation  that  the  present  tenant  has  made.~- 
What  a  place  for  a  civilised  woman  and  her  only  son  ! 
How  he  got  so  far  around  as  he  did  is  to  me  a  miracle. 
•     •    •     Before,  however,  quitting  this  favourite  scene 
of  the  early  life  of  Byron,  which  he  never  again  visited,  I 
must  notice  it  under  the  aspect  which  it  happened  to  pre- 
sent to  me  from  the  particular  time  of  my  arrival.     It 
was  on  the  18th  of  August,  just  one  week  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  grouse-shooting  season,  and  every  inn 
on  the  road  was  crowded  with  sportsmen  and  their  ser- 
vants. Lord  Castlereagh,  on  his  way  to  his  shooting-ground 
in  Braemar,  was  my  next  door  neighbour  on  the  mail  from 
Aberdeen ;  and  his  wide  acquaintance  with  the  sports  of 
various  countries,  the  capercalzie  and  bear-shooting  of 
the  north  of  Europe,  in  particular  of  Russia,  made  his 
descriptions  of  them,  as  well  as  of  the  deer-shooting  of 
Braemar — his  particular  sport — very  interesting.      But 
the  weather  of  that  wet  summer  was  at  this  time  out- 
rageously rainy,  and  from  every  wayside  inn  the  lugubri- 
ous faces  of  sportsmen  were  visible.     As  we  drew  up,  at 
the  village  of  Banchory,  the  window  was  thronged  with 
livery  servants ;  and  a  gentleman  at  an  open  upper  window, 
eyeing  anxiously  the  showery  clouds  hanging  upon  the 
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hiUfl,  emziki  tight  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  called  out,  in 
a  tone  of  momentary  animation,  quickly  reh^Ming  ^to 
melanoboly,  '  Ha,  Caw !  are  you  there  ?  Here  I  hare 
been  these  four  days,  and  nothing  but  this  confounded 
rain.  Not  a  foot  have  I  yet  been  able  to  set  upon  the 
beaUi.    There  are  six  of  us.' 

"  '  "Who  is  that  who  addresses  yon  so  fhmillariy  V 
"  *  Oh  !  it  U  Stt  John  Guest  r    Poor  Sir  John !  What 
a  pumtory  !* 

"  On  went  the  coach.  At  Ballater,  a^ahi  thronged 
was  the  door  with  lirery  servants.  The  ram  was  falling 
in  torrents  ;  there  were  nine  shooting  gentlemen  in  the 
h^nise,  not  •n^  of  whom  oould  stir  out." 

The  imagfnatioii  of  the  reader  may  fill  up  this 
grand  outUne  of  the  fit  nnrsmg-place  of  a  great 
poet,  how  irajnrard  soerer  vae  the  man. 

No  disguise  is  made  of  Byron  having  con- 
tracted, in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Howitt>  a  marriage 
of  eonvenienee,  but  neither  this  nor  anything  else 
extenaates  in  his  eyes  the  condnet  of  Lady  Byron, 
who,  he  seems  to  think,  was  not  the  less  boimd  to 
overlook  the  riees  or  eocentridties  of  her  lord; 
especially  now,  that  the  world,  which  suffered  no- 
thing Irom  them,  is,  in  its  late  generous  reyulsion 
of  feeling,  disposed  to  forgive  all,  where  formerly 
it  would  forgive  nothing. 

The  second  volume  of  the  ''Homes  and  Haunts** 
commences  with  Orahbe,  whose  life  is  compiled 
ftom  the  ample,  excellent,  and  most  interesting 
memoir  written  by  the  poet's  son.  On  first  ac- 
quaintance, Mr.  Hewitt  would  not  allow  Orabbe 
to  be  a  poet  at  all ;  hut  he  came  to  discover  that 
Orabbe  was  a  great  and  unique  writer  of  some 
kind,  and  finally  an  eminent  and  «  genuine  poet. 
As  such,  he  quotes  verses  from  Crabbers  poems, 
which  merited  all  the  pniise  originaHy  bestowed 
upon  them  hy  Mr.  Jeffrey,  whose  generous  criti- 
cism time  has  confirmed. 

Hogg,  to  "viiose  ''Home''  of  Altrive  a  pil- 
grimage was  made,  every  one  arllbwv  to  have  been 
a  poet,  but  settles  for  himself  the  shepherd's  pre- 
cise poetical  attributes  and  rank  among  the  legi- 
timate offspring  of  the  muses. 

In  the  Memoir  of  Hogg,  and  indeed  in  every 
otiher,  Mr.  Hewitt  has  suppressed  no  hasty  and 
perhaps  regretted  charge,  or  more  serious  revela- 
tion which  the  hero  or  his  friends  may  have  made; 
nor  fact,  whether  new  or  old,  authentic  or  pro- 
blematical, which  can  either  enlarge  the  know- 
ledge of  his  readers  or  gratify  their  curiosity. 
Thus  the  "  Shepherd's"  quarrels  and  squabbles 
with  Mr.  Blackwood,  the  bookseller,  and  his  lite- 
rary staff,  are  again  brought  forward  at  fhll  length, 
and  generally  in  Hogg's  own  words.  l%e  Shep- 
herd, no  doubt,  had  cause  of  complaint ;  hut  it 
must  be  remembered  that  here  we  have  only  one 
side  of  the  stoiy,  so  far  at  least  as  regards  Mr. 
Blackwood  individually.  It  is  probable  that 
these  disclosures,  or  rippings  up  of  old  sores,  are 
made  upon  principle,  since  Mr.  Howitt  condemns 
as  an  unpardonable,  if  not  an  immoral  act, 
Moore's  suppression  of  Byron's  Autobiography 
entrusted  to  him  for  publicotioa  ;  which  suppres- 
sion the  English  public  has  also  resetrted,  as  most 
unjustifiably  baulking  its  prurient  curiosity.  Yet 
Moore,  we  apprehend,  has  done  worse  tUngs  in 
his  time ;  for  we  cannot  believe  that  he  would 


totally  dest|oyedtiieyb«^-«4nid  not  theteenoiiyaAd 
honour  of  Byron,  as  well  as  the  entreaty  of  hia 
relatives,  demanded  the  soorifioe.  The  prindplv 
of  trtlisg  all  that  he  knows,  and  sdmetimfis  a 
littie  more  tiiaa  he  eon  well  estabUsh,  has  led^Mv^ 
Howitt  to  relate  the  salyoinod  aneodoto,  after 
stalling  an  dtaborate  though  somicwhat  eontsa^- 
^ictory  case  which  ha' Itas  made  out  of  L.  £,  L^ 
having,  throughout  her  whole  faright,  brlef^  and 
troubled  Hterary  career,  been  fnniHar.widi 
poisons,  and  with  thoughts  of  suinde,  and  dy- 
ing at  last  either  fiMm  an  over^HSose  of  hydioey" 
ank  acid,  or  from  hiring  mistaknn  that  ■  dxtg 
fi>r  a  more  harmless  medioine  :*^ 


€1 


There  is  n  still  more  painful  fact  fthah  ^s  'Landoh'S 
aoquaintanoe  with  distiUbg  poisons]  in  existence,  whfch, 
I  believe,  has  never  beea  More  adverted  to  ia|iriiift#  bat 
is  anqnestionaUe,  whieh  brings  the  matter,  mom  pain- 
fully boine*  During  the  agonies  of  mind  which  Miss 
Landon  suffered,  at  a  time  when  calumny  was  dealing 
very  fredy  with  her  name,  her  old  fiiend,  and,  for  a  lone 
time,  co-inmate,  Mies  Roberts,  came  one  day,  and  Ibund 
her  veiy  much  agitated.  '  Have  those  hOffrftJb  re- 
ports,' she  eagerly  inquired,  'got  into  the  papers. 
Miss  Roberts  ? '  Mi«s  Roberts  assured  her  they  bad 
not,  '  If  they  do,'  she  exclaimed,  opening  a  drawer 
in  the  table,  and  taking  out  a  vial,  '  I  am  resolved 
— ^bere  is  my  remedy !  *  The  vial  was  a  vial  of  prus- 
sio  acid.  This  fiict  I  have  on  the  authority  of  the 
late  Emma  Roberta  herself.  There  remains,  there- 
fore, no  question  that  Miss  Landon  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  prussic  acid,  for  she  kept  it  by 
her,  and  had  declared,  under  eurcumstances  of  cruel  ex- 
citement, her  resolve  to  use  it  in  a  certain  contingency. 
Beis^  found,  therefore,  with  aa  emptied  vial  of  this  very 
poison  in  her  hand,  and  dead  on  the  floor,  can  leave  no 
rational  doubt  that  she  died  by  it,  and  by  her  own  hand, 

"  But  there  remains  the  question  whetiier  she  took  it 
purposely,  and  it  may  be  very  strongly  doubted  that  she 
did.  From  all  that  has  transpired,  it  is  more  probable 
that  she  h|d  taken  it  by  mistake.'' 

Mr.  Howitt  having  raised  up  anew  thia  un- 
happy and  mysterious  affair,  and|pvea  )iis  readers 
a  strong  impression  that  Mrs.  Maclean  was  guilty 
of  self-destruction,  now  sets  himself— ^but,  we 
fear,  less  suceessfolly — to  show  that  it  may  and 
must  have  been  all  mistake. 

Except  this  singular  aneoidote,  we  learn  nothing 
new  of  the  gifted  and  unfortunate  being  whose 
life,  as  strongly  as  any  upon  record,  illustrates 
the  errors  of  genius,  and  the  miseries  of  the  false  po- 
sition in  whieh  litarary  peoj^e-^—authors  by  prefes^ 
sion — ^too  often  place  themselves,  though  the  hard- 
hearted, thankless  world,  must  bear  the  whole  of 
a  blame,  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  fairly  divisible. 
With  a  little  more-^we  must  not  say  of  pm4eiu:€» 
and  disoretion,  as  these  Krecold^Ueoded  qsialitiea, 
which,  by  its  dispensing  power,  genius  is  privi-  • 
leged  to  disclaim — ^but  of  the  commonplace  vulgar 
honesty  which  forbids  a  man  to  live  above  hia 
means — ^with  a  little  more  self-respeet  and  gienu- 
ine,  sturdy  independence  of  spnit,  how  many 
of  "  the  calamities  of  authors"  thight  have  heeti 
averted. 

Mr.  Howitt  powerfully  advoeates  the  necasaity 
of  coloration  and  eombtuKtion  among  literary 
men  against  the  publishers,  and  he  giv^  auihora, 
in  their  individual  capacity,  some  good'  advice, 
But  while  the  picture  which  he  has  drawn  of 


hate  been  so  weak  as  to  destroy  those  i^emains-^if  I  them,and  which  we  copy  below^  continues  faithful* 
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lyknpBMent  af  groat  asmber,  «r  »  mi^rity,  of 
th9  tr$tSt/ih»if  wikxud,  wm  sadly  fear,  remain  Um 
degradei-^mB  vlueh  tiieyeithermakelihemaelTeai 
or^oaniittobaobme.  Aatiiortllip  has  been  iMitber 
degn£cUitioii.iiQr BUiety  to  aaoh  a  buudl  aa  Soathey, 
plfing^cfawsfi!^  and  iadefotigably,  day  by  day, 
his  idlatted  Haakr-^o  lEbeaezer  Elliott  with  his 
s^ufdy  indepandence^  maiaiauied  by  honest  iodiifl- 
trT,'«*t6  Woidstvorth*  vlio  married  upon  a  bare 
liuadFed'a^year'^— a  pittanee  whieh  ma^t,  in  one 
roeath/  liaye  seat  town4ned  gMiktaee  to  foreetall 
aod  lurtrntheurvHs,  and  prostrate  tbemseWea  to  the 
pidiliBheta-«*andioahmidredmoremenof  undoabt* 
ed  genins,  from  whom  high-minded  integrity  and 
scljf-iespeet.haTe  warded  off  the  worst  ''calami- 
tics  ol  aathcurs.'*  It  is  in  speaking  of  Hogg  that 
Mr.  Howstt  introdnoes  thla  painful  subject ;  for 
Hogg^  toe,  had  his  fall  share  of  the  **  calamities 
of  anthors/'  though  by  one  means  or  another, 
he  contriyed  to  get  and  to  spend  more  money  than 
all  the  Hoggs  sinoe  the  Field  of  Flodden,  But 
he  is  not  alone  :-— 


barrioodes  of  newspiqpers  and  revievia,  they  fire  with 
morderoHs  rage  on  each  other,  instead  of  turninif  their 
force  on  the  common  enemy. 

"  When  we  call  to  mind  the  men  who  are  now  actually 
liviag  as  members  of  the  great  community  of  authors,  rich 
bankers,  men  of  title  and  large  estates,  wealthy  traders, 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  moat  respectable  private  for- 
tunes, professional  men,  clearing  large  incomes  by  their 
professions  distinct  from  literature,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  world  has  no  such  instance  of  infatuation  to  show 
as  that  of  authors.  Combine,  and  they  may  defy  poverty 
and  the  world." 


"  Scoft,  the  most  suCoessfol  author  of  any  age,  though 
possessed  of  a  good  income  independent  of  literature,  died 
a  bankrupt.  Maginn,  Hood,  Blanchard,  and  a  host  of 
othen,  have  yet  to  swell  the  history  of  the  calamities  of 
authors !  Speaking  again  of  a  certain  publisher,  James 
sayg :  *  The  great  fault  of  the  man  is  that  <^e  more  he 
can  provoke  an  author  by  insolence  and  contempt  he  likes 
the  better.  Besides,  he  will  never  confess  that  he  is  in 
the  wrong,'  else  anything  might  be  forgiven.  No,  no  ; 
the  thing  is  impossible  tluit  he  can  ever  be  wrong  !  The 
poor  author  Is  not  always  hi  the  wrong,  but,  "  oh,  he  is 
the  most  insuperable  beast  ?'  *  And  the  truth  is,  that 
authors  are  in  the  wrong.  They  are  in  the  wrong  not  to 
have  oombine<f  long  ago,  like  other  professions,  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  common  interests,  and  for  the  ele- 
vation oif' the  character  of  the  class.  They  are  a  rope  of 
sand.  (%ques  and  small  coteries  may,  and  do  congro- 
Kate,  but  there  baa  ever  been  wanting  amongst  authors  a 
comfreliofaiva  plan  of  uyotu* ' 

But  Mr^  Hbwitt  has  also  exposed  the  class,  aa  if 
he  weate  a  mer^  eelfiidi  pabUsher,  when  he  thus 
lamiehes  fbrtii  :^^ 

**  Tou  hear  authors  commonly  i^ken  of  by  publtshers 
as  a  most  reckless,  improvident,  unprinoipled,  and  con« 
t«Biiptflile  eat  of  men.  This  is  the  tone  in  which  pub- 
lisbers  are  educated*  it  is  the  tone  that  pervades  their 
publishing' houses,  it  is  the  spirit  and  gospel  of  the  Row. 
The  authors  of  Uie  present  d&y  are  regarded  by  publishers 
exactly  as  tbey  were  in  the  days  of  Orub  Street.  In  thehp 
eyes  tlief  i|ie  pear,  helpless,  iad  untraeftabie  devils ;  and 
vimmi  arises  this  3  It  is  because  authors  have  taken  no 
sa)^e<ste|i  to  place  themselves  on  a  different  footing. 
Are  authwB  now  what  authors  were  in  the  days  of  Grub 
Street  f  They  are  a  far  different  body.  They  are  a  ftr 
more  inBiiekitos  sad  fivmorereqieetable  body.  We  may 
saM^asssel,  thht  thsre  is  no  preSfessien  which  includes  so 
mesh- talent*,  m  there  is,  none  which  diffuses  such  a  vast 
sQooatpf  knOFledige  and  intelligenco  through  the  world. 
Thfey'are  the  class,  indeed,  which  are  the  enlighters,  and 
mo&lfeM,  and  movers  of  society.  Yet,  strange  to  say, 
intktoillll^j^eHbl^  ifl  the  puUie  cause,  they  nre  weak  as 
vateriin  iMt  09N^«**ci^able  of  ehaUeaging  oCuders  in 
th(i.^p^^fii^est,pbices ;  arrsignutg  at  the  public  tribunal, 
lords,  peers,  or  &e  very  crowned  heads  themselves  ;  and 
sun»,  when  they  have  truth  on  theur  side,  of  being  vic- 
tciMAr)*^  iMy lie  pMStiate  in  indtviduat  weakUese  at 
tha.4Nti4>f;4ne|uwrilML'SdUaref  a  hook,  and  seoeive 
hie  kiebradtk  ^aa  ;fstfpishiug  patience.    Nay,  they  have 


not  the^aiui^dness  of  our  butchers  and  bakers,  who  hang 

together'  an^  ^1^^^  ^^  *  ^^^7  are  a  set  of  Ishmaelites, 

whosftiUds  irfff^gslust  etery  man  of  their  own  class,  and  I 

evMtytjbetfs  tendite  agntest  them.     Btom  beiMnd  the    tired  with  him  for  a  few  miuntes^  after  which 


These  "morers  of  society,  and  ditfusers  of 
knowledge,"  are,  at  the  same  time,  pro^onnoed  a. 
set  of  either  imbecilefl,  or  **  Ishmaelites* ' '  TafUorf 
and  bakers,  and  eotton-spinners»  can  combine-^ ' 
though  they  have  seldom  made  much  by  it — ^bnt 
the  publiahers,  it  appears,  langh  to  scorn  the  rery 
idea  of  authors  acting  on  a  plan  which^  though 
highly  lauded  by  Mr.  Hewitt,  does  not  originate 
with  him,  and  which,  we  are  told,  if  carried  into 
effeot,  wonld  **  rapidly  change  the  tone  of  pnbr 
Ushers"  .   . 

"  Towards  men  who  had  not  only  learned  to  reipeeS 
themselves,  but  were  resolved  to  establish  respect  &r  the  • 
body.     '  Get  authors  to  combine  \    Sooner,'  6XQUim<both 
publisbers  and  authors  themselves,  when  such  a  notion,  is 
avowed,  '  chain  the  winds,  or  make  granite  slabs  out  of 
sea-sand  !'     Yet,  spite  of  this  humiliating  opinion  of  au- 
thors, let  but  a  number  of  the  most  respectable  namee ' 
once  unite  for  the  purpose,  and  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the.  - 
rest  of  the  worthy  will  flodc  arouud  tfaemi  and  that  few 
would  venture  to  stand  alone,  as  individuals  improvident, 
or  indifferent  to  the  interests  and  the  character  of  the 
body.  •         • 

'*  I  have  considered  it  my  duty  to  corroibarate  tiis  main 
opinions  of  Jaaos  Hogg  on  this  point.  I«  tb^  course  of  ^ 
inquiries  neceessfy  for  the  writing  of  t^is  work,  I  have  had 
to  stand  on  so  many  spots  marked  by  tJ^  miseries  of  au- 
thors ;  in  rooms  where  they  have  shed  their  own  bloom- 
er perished  by  poison  in  the  hour  of  destitutleii  or  despiltr  ( 
by  disnsal  poob,  where  tbey  have  phingsd  at  midnl^t 
from  starrsisonta death;  or  where,  covered  with  fome^. 
they  have  lain  on  their  death-beds,  with  scarce  any  other 
covering;  and  I  have  vowed  on  those  awful  spots  to  call 
on  my  fellow-authors  to  come  forward  and  vfaidicate  their 
most  glorious  profession,  and  to  found  an  association  whieiii 
shall  give  a  motive  to  er ery  ffembec  to  respeot  tha  nSpie 
he  bears-^that  of  a  prophet  and  au  apostle  of  truth  to  the 
world — and  a  hope  of  ultimate  aid  to  him  and  his,  if  such 
aid  be  needful,  as  a  right  and  not  a  boon.'^ 

Mr.  Hewitt  here  reports  a  conyersation  which 
took  place  between  himself  and  the  publisher  of 
**  a  eelebrated  Beyiew,"  on  the  relative  .merits  of 
authors  and  publishers,  which  shews  why  the  lat'^ 
ter  elass  despise  the  former  ;  and*  in  the  pxjesent 
condition  of  society — ^if  in  this  respect  society  shall 
ever  change— tb^e  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  stroiog . 
rkidlcation,,  if  not  altogether  sonnd  reason,  for  the 
class-oentemptk 

Mr.  Howitt>  at  this  interview,  overheard  the. 
publisher  ibrhidding  his  clerk  to  open  an  account 
with  a  bookseller,  when  informed  that  the,  i^an 
was  also  **  on  <iui^,^'  But  this,  after  aU, 
might  neither  be  ''contempt"  of  authorsh^^  as 
a  profession,  nor  suqiicion  of  the  appUcant'fa^ 
honesty,  but  the  prudent  apprehension  of  an 
experienced  tradesman,  who  well  knew^  that  in 
London,  at  leasts  the  two  callings  aore  not  likely , 
to  thrive  in  the  same  firm.  A  very  popular  aor' 
thor  was  next  announced,  and  the  publisher  re-. 
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the  couver^ation  was    thus    reaomcd  with  Mr. 
Uowitt : — 

**Fubliihe^r, — '  Well,  jou  authors  regard  yourselves  as 
the  salt  of  the  earth.  It  is  you  who  are  the  great  men  of 
the  world ;  you  more  society  and  propel  ciTiiization.  We 
publishers  are  but  good  pudding-eaters  and  paymasters  to 
you.' 

'*My*d/. — '  True  enough  ;  but  you  think  that  you  are 
the  master  manufacturers,  and  we  authors  the  poor  devil 
artisans  who  really  have  no  right  to  more  than  artisan 
wages. ' 

*' Publisher. — *  Ay,  if  you  will  take  them  as  wages,  and 
often  before  they  are  earned.  Grant  that  you  are  the  salt 
of  the  earth  ;  metbinks  the  salt  has  wonderfully  lost  its 
savour  when  it  has  to  come  with  a  njiauuscript  in  one  hand, 
and  hold  out  the  other  for  the  instant  pay,  or  the  kettle 
cannot  boil.  See,  there  now  is  a  man  just  gone  that  will 
be  a  name  these  five  hundred  years  hence  ;  yet  what  does 
he  come  to  me  for  ?  For  a  sovereign  I  I  tell  yen  can- 
didly, that  if  no  hero  can  be  a  hero  to  his  valet  de  cham- 
bre,  neither  can  an  author  be  a  hero  to  his  publisher,  when 
he  comes  infornui  pauperis  every  day  before  him.  For 
the  life  of  me  I  cannot  maintain  an  admiration  of  a  man 
when,  like  a  rat,  he  is  always  nibbling  at  my  purse-strings, 
and  especially  when  I  know — and  what  publisher  does  not 
know  it  ? — that  give  the  coin  before  the  work  is  done, 
and  it  never  is  done.  I  content  myself  with  things  as  I 
Qnd  them,  and  I  leave  all  homago  to  the  reader.'  *' 

What  author,  with  candour,  will  deny  that  the 
publisheFi  in  the  main,  wai  in  the  right  ?  But 
association  is  to  remedy  all  this.  Now,  we  hum- 
bly think  that  effectual  reform  must  begin,  in 
the  first  pl<^ce,  with  individual  reformation. 

To  tm*n  to  lighter  topics,  Mr.  Howitt,  from 
some  mistake  in  his  geography  or  topography, 
what  between  hunger  and  fatigue,  was  nearly 
wrecked  on  his  weary  way  to  the  birth-place  of 
Hogg.  He  had  imagined  the  distance  from  Mof- 
fat to  Ettrick  Kirk  about  six  miles,  and  behold 
it  proved  sixteen,  while  the  heights  of  Bodsbeck, 
which  divide  Moffatdale  from  Ettrick,  proved 
something  as  formidable  as  the  passes  of  the 
Alps,  before  they  were  smoothed  by  the  engineer- 
ing genins  of  Napoleon.  Those  who  know  the 
district  will  conclude  that  Mr.  Howitt  has  either 
^nade  the  most  of  his  adventure,  or  pity  him  as 
an  Englishman,  or  half- cockney,  bewildered  in 
the  bogs  and  hills,  and  left  many  more  hours 
without ' 'refreshment,'*  or  a  *<summat,"than  such 
delicate  pedestrians  are  imagined  to  relish.  The 
fine  and  wild  scenery  about  the  head  of  **  Ettrick 
water,"  was  altogether  lost  upon  the  exhausted 
traveller,  and  hunger  had,  for  the  time,  banished 
his  poetry,  or  he  must  have  felt  the  pathos  of 
the  bleating  lambs,  just  preparing  to  leave  their 
dams  and  their  native  valley,  ior  the  cold,  stem 
world  of  St.  Boswell's  or  Melrose  Fair,  and  the 
butcher*s  knife.  He  who  has  written  of  the 
<'  Seasons"  might  hibve  been  aware  that  the  de- 
parture of  the  lambs  is  o«e  of  the  most  poetical 
events  of  the  pastoral  year. 

The  lions  of  the  place,  so  far  as  Hogg  is  con- 
oemed,  were  visited  and  disoussed ;  and  then  the 
intelligent  and  hospitable  schoolmaster  gave  the 
literary  traveller  a  three  miles,  or  Scotch  convoy, 
to  the  long-sought  inn  of  Tushielaw. 

Here,  and  in  other  places,  Mr.  Howitt  falls 
into,  perhaps,  unavoidable  blunders  and  mistakes; 
but  they  are  of  little  consequence;  while  it  is  of 
the  last  to  learn  what  the  folks  of  the  work^a-day 


world  think  of  the  geniuses  who  have  been  among 
them.  Mr.  Howitt  saw  next  day  all  that  was  to 
be  seen  at  and  about  Altrive,  and  listened  to  opi- 
nions of  **the  Shepherd,"  which,  to  say  the 
least,  were  very  natural  in  the  quarter  in  which 
they  originated,  and  would  not  be  altogether  un- 
just anywhere  :— 

"  An  old  farmer  and  his  wife  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  seemed  the  last  people  in  the  world  to  admire  poets 
or  poetry,  though  very  worthy  people  in  their  way. 
blamed  Hogg  extremely  for  taking  Mount  Benger.  '  lie 
was  more  fitted  for  books  than  for  farming,*  said  they. 
*  Perhaps,  *  I  observed,  '  he  did  not  find  that  little  farm 
of  Altrive  enough  to  maintain  him.'  'Why  should  he 
not?'  asked  they.  *  He  had  nothing  to  do  there  but 
look  after  his  little  flock  ;  that  was  all  he  had  to  care 
for ;  and  that  was  the  proper  business  of  a  man  who 
called  himself  the  Ettrick  Shepherd ;  as  though  there 
was  never  a  shepherd  in  Ettrick  besldos  himself.  And  if 
he  wanted  more  income,  had  not  he  his  pen,  and  was  not 
he  very  popuUr  with  the  periodicals  ?  But  he  was  always 
wanting  to  take  great  farms,  without  any  money  to  stock 
them.  He  was  hand  and  glove  with  great  men  in  Edin- 
burgh— Professor  Wilson,  and  Scott,  and  the  like  ;  he 
was  aye  going  to  Abbotsford  and  Lord  Kapler's,  and  so 
he  thought  himself  a  very  great  man  too,  and  Mrs.  Hogg 
thought  herself  a  great  woman,  and  looked  down  on  her 
neighbours.  These  poets  think  nothing's  good  enough 
for  them.  Hogg  paid  the  Duke  no  rent ;  but  he  caught 
his  fish,  and  Idlled  his  game ;  he  was  a  desperate 
fellow  for  fishing  and  shooting.  If  people  did  not 
do  just  what  he  wanted,  he  soon  let  thein  know  his 
mind,  and  that  without  much  ceremony.  He  wrote 
a  very  abusive  letter  to  Sur  Walter  Scott,  because  he 
would  not  give  him  a  poem  to  print  when  he  asked  him, 
and  would  not  speak  to  him  for  months ;  and  when  be 
took  Mount  Bcnger,  he  wrote  to  his  generous  friend  Mr. 
Grieve,  of  Ettrick,  and  desired  him  to  send  him  £350 
to  stock  the  farm,  which  Mr.  Grieve  refused,  because  he 
knew  that  the  scheme  was  a  ruinous  one ;  on  which  he 
wrote  him  a  ver}-  abusive  letter,  and  would  not  speak  to 
him  •for  years.  The  upshot  was,  that  he  faUed,  and  paid 
eighteenpence  in  the  pound  ;  and  yet  the  Duke,  though 
he  got  no  rent,  allows  the  widow  the  rental  of  Altrive. 

*'  It  is  curious  to  hear  the  estimation  that  a  man  is 
held  in  by  his  neighbours.  •  •  •  Hogg,  who  is  ad- 
mired by  the  more  intellectual  of  his  countrymen,  is  stiH, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  now  matter-of-fact  sheep  farmers  of 
Ettrick  and  Yarrow,  regarded  only  as  an  aspiring  man, 
and  bad  farmer.  They  cannot  comprehend  why  he  should 
be  so  much  more  regarded  than  themselves,  who  are  great 
at  market,  great  on  the  hills,  and  pay  every  man,  and  lay 
up  hard  cash.  Yet  these  men  who  pay  eighteenpence  in 
the  pound  have  farms  for  nothing,  and  their  &milies  after 
them,  and  associate  with  lords  and  dukes.  That  is  very 
odd,  certainly." 

There  are  many  particulars  given  of  Hogg^s 
history,  but  none  that  can  be  new  to  Scottish,  or 
to  any  curious  readers;  and  for  his  real  biography, 
save  as  we  have  it  from  his  own  questionable 
narrative,  that  still  remains  to  be  written,  and  pro- 
bably now  lor  ever  will.  Altrive  was  the  scene 
or  commencement  of  one  of  those  episodes  which, 
as  we  have  previously  intimated,  give  an  air  of 
freshness  to  the  narrative  of  our  author's  wan- 
derings, and  for  this  reason  we  quote  the  passage 
in  preference  to  much  eloquent  criticism,  and 
literary  disquisition  of  more  ambitious  cha- 
racter : — 

^'  In  many  of  my  visits  to  the  homes  and  hauDts  of  the 
poets,  I  have  fidlen  in  with  persons  and  things  which  I  re^ 
gret  that  I  could  not  legitimately  introduce,  and  which 
yet  are  so  full  of  life  that  they  deserve  to  be  preserved* 
Exactly  such  a  person  did  I  meet  with  at  Altrive  Lake, 
at  Mr,  Scott's,  the  suoeesK^r  of  Hogg«    It  was  a  jolly 
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wrK)l-buver.  lie  was  a  stout,  fine,  jovial-looking  man — 
one  of  that  class  who  seem  to  go  tlirough  the  world  sce- 
iBg  «&ly  tke  genial  side  of  it,  and  drawing  all  the  good 
(mU  of  it»  M  natarally  as  the  sun  draws  out  of  tbo  earth 
flowery  and  fruit.  The  hearty  fellow  waa  sitting  at  lun- 
cheon with  Mr.  Scott  2^9  I  went  in,  aQd  I  was  requested 
to  join  thorn.  nis  large,  well-fed  person,  and  large, 
bandsemo  face,  seemed  actually  to  glow  and  radiate  with 
the  foinets  of  this  world's  joyousness  and  prosperity. 
His  head  of  rich,  bushy,  black  hair,  and  his  smooth 
black  suit,  both  cut  in  town  fashion,  marke4  him  as  be- 
longing to  a  more  thronged  and  bustling  region  than 
those  tawny,  treeless,  solitary  hills.  The  moment  I  men- 
tioned Hogg,  and  my  object  in  visiting  Altrive  and 
Ettriok,  the  stranger*  s  countenance  lit  up  with  a  thorough 
high-4owifig  ti()e  of  rosy  animation.  '  l^h,  but  you  should 
ha'  had  me  in  Ettrick  wi'  ye  I  I  know  eyery  inch  of  all 
these  Mils  and  the  country  round.  Haven't  I  bought 
the  wool  all  over  this  country  these  twenty  years  ? 
Hogg  !  Why,  Sir,  Tvo  bought  his  wool  many  a  time, 
and  had  many  1^  merry  "  ckwh"  and  glass  of  toddy  wi' 
him  at  this  verra  table.'  Nothing  would  do  but  I  must 
accept  half  his  gig  thenoe  to  Galashiels  that  evening, 
a  distance  of  twenty  miles.  It  was  a  very  friendly  offer, 
for  it  saved  me  much  time.  Our  drive  was  a  charming 
one,  and  my  stout  friend  knowing  all  the  country,  and 
apparently  everybody  in  it,  ho  pointed  out  everything, 
and  had  a  nod,  a  smile,  a  passing  word  for  every 
one  that  we  met  or  passed  in  their  cottages  by  the  road 
side.  He  pointed  out  the  piece  of  a  wall,  the  only  re- 
mains of  Hogg's  old  house  at  Mount  Banger,  adding — 
*  Ay,  I  bought  hiawool.'  We  descended  the  Vale  of 
Yarrow,  poking  through  the  beautiful  woods  of  Hang' 
ingshaw.  *  Ye'U  remember,*  said  he  '  what  was  s^iid  by 
some  English  noblemen  in  the  rising  in  '  4£i,  when  they 
beard  that  the  lairds  of  Hangingshaw  and  Galashiels 
were  among  the  Scotch  conspirators.  **  These  are 
ominous  names,"  said  they,  ''we'll  have  nothing  to  do 
with  'em  ;"  and  withdrew,  and  thereby  saved  their  own 
necks.*  So  we  went  on,  every  few  hundred  yards  bring- 
ing new  histories  of  my  jolly  friend's  wool-buying,  and  of 
matters  which  seemed  nearly  as  important  in  his  eyes. 
There  was  Newark  tower,  a  beautiful  object,  standing  on  a 
lofty  gVPen  mound  on  the  other  side  of  the  Yarrow,  the 
banks  of  which  are  most  beautifully  wooded.  The  tower, 
indeed,  is  included  in  the  pleasure-grounds  of  Bowhill, 
a  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch's,  within  sight ;  and 
you  see  neat  walks  running  all  along  the  river  side  for 
milet,  amid  the  hanging  woods,  and  lookix^  most  tempt- 
ing. Opposite  to  Newark,  my  friend  pointed  out  a  &rm- 
bouse.  '  po  you  know  what  that  is  ?'  'A  farm-house,' 
I  replied.  '  Ay,  but  what  farm-house — that's  the  thing  1 
Why,  Sir,  that's  the  house  where  Mungo  Park  lived,  and 
where  his  brother  now  lives.'  " 

Someiiinefl  we  are  tempted  to  fancy  that  this 
"jolly  wool-dealer,"  who  must  be  instantly  re- 
cognised in  his  own  locality,  occasionally  quizzed 
his  literary  companion. 

**Do  you  see  the 'meadow  there  below  us,  lying 
between  those  two  streams,"  said  the  ** jolly 
wool-bayer,"  and  the  father  of  Shakspeare  might 
have  been  such  a  one.  "  Yes,"  replied  his  agree- 
able companion  in  a  Galashiels  gig  : — 

***\  buy  all  the  wool  of  that  farm.'  I  Imve  no  doubt 
if  the  jolly  fellow  had  fallen  in  with  the  fairies  on  Carter- 
baugfa,  he  would  have  tried  to  buy  their  wool. 

"^Evev  nnd  anon,  out  of  the  gig  he  sprung,  and  bolted 
iato  a  htwa*  Hfve  there  was  a  sndd^  burst  of  exela* 
wj^iyij^ya^  9^  violmit  shaking  of  hi^nds.  Out  he  came  again, 
anoawhole  troop  of  people  after  him.  *  Well,  but  Mr. 
-^ — ,  don't  you  take  my  wool  this  time  !  *  *  Oh,  why 
not?  what  is  it?  what  weight?  what  do  you  want?* 
'  It  la  so-wmI-m,  and  I  waal  so  much  lar  it.'  '  Oh,  fie, 
ma^il  I'll  1^.  yo  ^  much.'  -Tliat's  too  little.' 
*  WeU,  that's  wha^  I'U  gie ;  ye  oan  send  it  if  ye  like  the 
pries ; '  and  away  we  brushed.  Tiie  man,  all  life  and 
joUity,  j^ing  me  a  poke  in  the  side  with  his  elbow,  and 
a  kMnria^  liiokf  witlh^*  H«*tt  wad  it.    It  wont  do  to 


spend  much  time  over  these  little  lots  ; '  ancl  away  we 
went.  At  one  house,  no  sooner  did  he  enter  than  out 
came  a  bunny  lass  with  a  glass  and  the  whisky  bottle, 
and  most  earnestly  and  respectfully  pressing  t|uit  I  should 
t«ke  a  glass.  *  What  could  the  bonny  girl  mean  by  being 
so  urgent  that  I  should  take  some  of  her  whisky  ?'  '  Oh,' 
said  he,  laughing  heartily,  '  it  was  because  I  told  her 
that  ye  were  a  Free  Church  minister  frae  London,  and 
they're  mighty  zealous  Free  Church  folk  here.' 

"  Well,  there  meet  the  Ettrick  and  Yarrow,  and  be- 
come the  Tweed  ;  and  the  meadow  between  is  no  other 
than  that  of  Carterhaugh  ;  you've  heard  of  it  in  the  old 
ballads." 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  give  the  eantirmcUion; 
yet  as  we  are  not  quite  sure  but  that  Mr.  Hewitt 
has  gone  fully  far  enough  in  reporting  confidences 
implied,  if  not  exacted,  we  must  curb  our  vein, 
though  wo  should  be  comparatively  venial  offen- 
ders in  following  his  seductive  example.  One 
certainly  does  like  to  hear  some  things  one  would 
dislike  exceedingly  to  he  the  first  to  tell;  but,  for- 
tunately, there  are  good-natured  persons  less 
scrupulous. 

Another  instance  of  this  sort,  which  must  not 
be  lot  slip,  occurs  in  the  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Hemans, 
whose  temporary  **  Home,"  the  Dove^e  Nest,  de- 
lightfully situated  near  Windermere,  was  visited 
by  our  author,  and 

"  Consists  of  but  four  voems  in  front ;  two  little  sitting 
rooms,  and  two  bedrooms  o\rer  theii^.  It  is  a  little  white 
battlemented  affair,  with  a  glass  door.  The  woman  of 
the  house  pointed  out  to  me  the  chamber,  that  on  the 
right  hand  as  you  face  the  house,  at  which  Mrs.  Hemans, 
she  said,  used  to  write,  and  whioh  oommands  a  fine  view 
of  the  lake  and  its  encircling  hil^.  The  woman  is  a  re- 
gular character.  She  was  very  violent  against  steam, 
railroads,  and  all  sorts  of  new-fangled  things.  She  won- 
dered what  Parliament  was  about  that  they  did  not  stop 
the  steam.  'What  are  your  Sir  Robert  Peels,  your 
Grahams,  and  your  Stanleys,  good  for,  if  they  cannot  stop 
the  steam  V  She  woul4  make  them  sit,  if  she  oould  have 
her  way,  till  they  did  some  good  ;  for  they  had  done  none 
yet.  She  almost  preferred  0'  Connell  to  them ;  for  he 
did  get  master  of  the  queen. 

*'  *  You  seem  to  be  a  great  Radical,'  I  said. 

*' '  Nfi^,  nay  ! '  she  replied ;  '  I'm  naw  Radioal.  I 
stick  fast  to  the  Church  ;  but  I  am  a  great  politic !  And 
what  will  all  those  navvies  do  when  the  railways  are  all 
made  ?  What  is  to  become  of  the  poor  boatman  when 
there  are  nothing  but  steamers  ? ' 

'*  *  WeU,  but  has  not  Mr.  Wordsworth  written  against 
the  railroads  ? '  • 

"  '  Ay,  he  may  write  ;  but  there's  more  nor  Mister 
Wordsworth,  now-a-days.  People  are  got  too  clever  now ; 
and  if  he  writes  there's  twenty  ready  to  write  against 
him.'" 

And  again  Mr.  Hewitt  wakens  his  doleful  dirge 
over  the  miseries  of  poets — **of  the  old  melan- 
eholy  story  of  genius  fighting  for  the  world, 
and  borne  down  by  the  world,  which  should  he 
its  friend." 

"  Once  more,  and  fbr  the  ten  thousandth  time  under 
such  circumstances,  we  must  exclaim  with  Shakspeare — 

'* '  0,  what  a  noble  mind  k  here  o'erthrown  I 
We  have  here  the  bright,  warm-hearted,  fitscinating  girl 
of  Bronwylfa,  fiill  of  all  (he  romanoe  of  life  and  the  glori- 
ous visipns  of  pootry,  now  sinking  the  martyr  of  the 
heart  betrayed  in  its  tenderest  trust,  doomed  to  labour 
like  Pegasus  in  the  peasant's  cart  and  harness,  perishing 
of  exhaustion,  and  feeling  that  the  unequal  contest  of 
life  had  yet  left  undeveloped  the  foU  afllaenoe  of  the 
spirit.  I  could  not  avoid  gazing  again  on  the  empty 
alcove,  the  beautiful  prospect,  and  the  wildly  growing 
white  rose,  and  feeling  the  full  contagion  of  their  and  the 
good  woman's  melan^ly. 
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"  Bat  at  «no^  oat  hnke  the  strange  oreatuie  with  a 
diffBrent  look,  and  tone — '  And  we  have  now  go^  another 
writer  lady  down  at  Ambleside.' 

"'Apoetr 

** '  Nay,  nothing  of  the  sort ;  another  guess  sort  of 
penon,  I  oan  tell  you.' 

"'Why,  who  is  that  ?• 

"  <  Who  is  that?  why«  Miss  Martmeau  they  call  her. 
Tliey  tell  me  she  wrote  up  the  Reform  Bill  for  Lord 
Brougham,  and  that  she's  oome  from  the  Lambtons  here ; 
nnd  that  she's  writing  now  about  the  taxes.  Can  she 
stop  the  stream,  eh  f  can  she,  think  you  ?  Nay,  nay,  I 
'warrant,  big  and  strong  as  she  is.  Ua !  ha !  good  lauk ! 
as  I  met  her  the  other  day  walking  along  the  muddy  road 
below  hero«~Is  it  a  woman,  or  a  man,  or  what  sort  of 
nntm  alls  it  ?  said  I  to  myself.  There  she  eame,  stride, 
stride — great  heavy  shoes — stout  leather  leggings  on — 
and  a  knapsack  on  her  back !  Ha !  ha  I  that's  a  poUii- 
eal  eomicaU$t,  they  say.  What's  that  ?  Do  they  mean 
tltat  she  can  stop  steam  ?  But  I  said  to  my  husband 
— Goodness !  but  that  would  have  been  a  wife  for  you. 
Why,  she'd  a  ploughed !  and  they  say  she  mows  her  own 
grass,  and  digs  her  own  cabbage  and  potatoes !  Ha !  ha ! 
well)  we  see  some  queer  'uns  here.  Wordsworth  should 
write  a  poem  on  her.  What  was  Peter  Bell  to  a  oomi- 
oolist  r  The  good  woman  laughed  outrageously  at  the 
imngas  she  had  raised  in  her  own  mbd ;  and  infected  by 
her  mirthr  as  I  had  been  by  her  melancholy,  I  bade  h^ 
good  bye." 

Mr.  Howitt,  also,  saw  in  Dnblin  the  lodging 
'where  Mrs.  Remans  spent  her  last  days  ;  but  this 
Memoir,  like  so  many  more,  contains  little  or 
nothing  that  has  not  appeared  in  preyious  bio- 
graphies, except  the  warm  expression  of  the 
writer's  homage  and  admiration.  Yet  how  use- 
ful and  pleasant  to  have  so  many  scattered  rays 
drawn  into  one  focus ! 

Considerable  space  is  allotted  to  Sir  Walter 
Rcott ;  and  of  Campbell  we  learn  the  strange  and 
solitary  new  foct,  that  in  Glasgow,  where  the 
poet  has  many  surviving  friends  and  relatires,  no 
one  can  now  point  out  the  house  in  which  he  was 
bom  ! 

Mr.  Howitt  is  not  sparing  of  censure  of  Soa- 
they'a  defalcation  from  his  original  political  creed ; 
and  fop  this  he  is  justified,  not  by  the  Laureate's 
total  change  of  opinion^  nnhappy  as  that  might 
be,  but  by  the  Iceenness,  the  bitterness,  and  even 
malignity,  of  his  feelings,  towards  those  who,  in 
an  honest  heart»  ohenshed  «nd  avowed  the  senti- 
mcnte  of  -which  he  once  had  been  the  fisariesB 
cbampi6n  and  promulgator.  It  is  just  probable 
that  the  Messrs.  Longman's  shelves  testify  to  the 
justice  of  Mr-  Hewitt's  criticism  of  Sonthey's 
poetxy,  w^  at  lout,  of  his  long  poemii.  They 
want  the  ethereal  essence — ^the  maeter^toneh ;  and 
beautiftil  faney  and  co|>ioat  inTention  wiU  nerver 
supply  the  want  of  soul  amd  sentimeBt;  the 
aoatetiiingtrathful  attd  spirktialf  also  is  missed  by 
the  leadera^  for  the  aeoond  time,  of  ^*  Thaiaba" 
and  the  **  Curse  of  EjehauA." 

The  biography  of  Sir  Walter  Soott  is  abnn- 
dantiy  eologiatie  9  but  in  the  Life,  or  "  Hemes 
and  Haunts  *'  of  Sonthey,  the  personal  character 
of  the  baronel  appears  in  a  difereat  light,  and 
one  wfaidt  will  not  permit  the  English  reader  to 
forget  that. Seott  was  not  only  a  sagacious  **  Nor* 
Ian,"  bat  had  been  a  lawyer  in  his  youth,  and 
what  he  in  his  Soottish  characters  would  call 
*fan  auld  sneok-drawer/'  It  is  altogether  too 
badf  and  yet  so  pprvorse  is  human  nature,  that 


one  is  tempted  to  langh  either  art  the  bare-leoed 
dissimulation  of  Soott,  or  tiie  simpUeity  and 
credulity  of  Southey,  as  he  who  Iboled  him  ae 
egregiously  must  hare  done^-lwt  only  in  his 
sleere.  The  short  story  is  this  :-*-£eott,  in  agony 
and  horror  at  the  idea  of  being  himsrif  disgraced^ 
degraded,  and  made  ridiculous,  as  he  thought, 
by  the  ignominy  of  receiving  the  Lanrel«  and  ima* 
gining  that  his  literary  reputation  would  be  for 
ever  damaged,  if  not  blasted,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  mortally  aihud  of  offending  the  royal 
patron  who  graciously  intended  him  this  mark 
of  distinction  and  bounty,  eontrived  to  foist  the 
dreaded  honour  upon  Southey,  his  ^  dear  firieind." 
This  piece  of  genuine  life  would  have  made  a 
rich  scene  in  a  comedy  by  Sheridan.  It  requires 
no  touch  of  embellishment  or  exaggeration.  Mr. 
Howitt  becomes  dramatic,  and  almost  facetious, 
upon  this  famous  illustration  of  the  nature  of 
literary  friendships.  Southey  had  his  own 
faults  ;  and  Mr.  Howitt  oonoems  it  his  bonnden 
duty  to  point  them  out.  The  Laureate  conid 
call  men  as  honest  and  enlighteaed  as  him- 
self Yory  hard  names,  and  openly  cherished  the 
most  bitter  animosity  against  those  who  presumed 
to  remain  stedfast  in  the  principles  firom  which 
he  had  swerved  so  widely  ;  but  his  nature  was  too 
essentially  upright  to  hare  allowed  him  to  betray 
"  a  dear  friend "  and  **  elder  brother  in  the 
Muses,"  rather  than  incur  the  possible  risk  of 
losing  one  gleam  of  court  favour  ;>^the  favour  of 
the  Regent-«-*afterwarda  Oeorgo  IV. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  some  parts  of  the  Me* 
moir  of  Sou&ey  have  given  ofFence,  where  Mr. 
Howitt  oottld,  we  are  certain,  least  have  intended 
ofienee.  As  his  recommendation  is,  hewever^  not 
in  the  least  likriy  to  promote  Mrs.  Sonthey's 
chance  for  a  pension,  there  ought  have  been  more 
delicacy  in  avoiding  that  subject  altogether.  Of 
Southey's  errors  he  was  cansirained  to  speak. 

Mr.  Howitt  has  conceived  a  fiaoeiftil  theory  to 
account  for  what  is  peculiar  in  the  poetry  of 
Wordsworth,  which  he  tenns  a  system  of  '<  poetic 
cal  quakerism,"  affirming  that  George.  Fox,  had 
the  gods  made  him  poetical,  would  have  written 
just  such  verses  as  the  Bard  of  Hydal  Mount. 
We  opine  that  they  would  have  much  more  re- 
sembled the  verses  of  John  Bunyan.  No  dmbt 
much  of  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth  is  the  poetry 
of  contemplation — of  quietism,  if  not  of  tran- 
scendentalism— ^though  we  cannot  imagine  that 
he  caught  his  inspiration  from  the  Quaker 
theology.  Differing  widely  as  he  does,  and»  from 
the  constitution  of  the  whole  man,  mental 
and  physical,  must  have  done,  fW>m  Bums — 
the  object,  nevertheless,  from  early  life  of  his  fer- 
vent admiration*^it  was  from  the  poas>nfe^poet» 
the  man  of  burning  pasinens-  and  headlong  im* 
pulse,  who,  by  the  intuitions  of  untaught  genius, 
threw  himself  daringly  and  unreservedly  upon 
the  bosom  of  Nature  and  Truth,  in  their  lowliest 
and  yet  most  holy  and  beantifal  maniiestationa, 
that  Wordsworth,  as  we  thitak,  first  caught  the 
idea  of  that  theory  of  poetry  which  he  has  inge- 
niously promulgated  in  his  prefaces,  however  im- 
perfectly it  may  be  developed  in  lyrics*  which 
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enmaMiBf  rather  from  a>  bracMUng,  oontettplatiye 
mind,  tlum  £pMn  the  impaMioiied  heart,  and  wild 
inpnkes  6f  i^ios. 

Mr.  Howitt's  tpeeulation  if,  hoirover,  curiotts ; 
ondr  if  weUrfmmded,  proTes  that  there  ea&  now  he 
jery  little  gennine  Quakerism  left  among  tiie 
setOedrdown,  itutead  of  the  "  oeatred-down,  '*  de- 
seendaots  of  Fox  and  Naylor.  If  there  were, 
half  the  ImaiireBs  of  IftarkLane  mast  either  change 
hands  or  stand  still. 

We  should  h«ye  been  delighted  to  indicate  the 
<<Hamea"  of  Gowper,  often  as  they  hare  been 
deseribed ;  of  Heore,  of  Leigh  Hnnt,  the  renera- 
ble  Momtgomery,  and  many  others ;  bat  Ebene- 
zor  Elliott^  tfae  Com-Laiw  Bhfmer,  it  would  be 
sinful  to  pass  altogether  unnotieed,  since  his  Ufa 
teaches  iesKms  as  noble  as  those  of  his  Terse, 
and  is  itself  an  antidote  to  half  **  the  calamities  of 
aothors*'' 

A  good  many  yean  since,  Taifs  Magazine 
eonUdned  an  aoeomit  of  this  remarkable,  this 
tndy  great  man,  many  of  whose  finest  lyrical 
compositions  have  adorned  its  pages.  But  Elliott 
is  a  man  of  progress ;  ''  a  sleepiess  soul."  Yet  no 
dreamer,  no  weakling,  he,  socoumbing  under  the 
**calandtiea  of  authmra,'^  and  grievously  in  want  of 
a  pension  er  a  patron,  sustains  his  life  and  his 
fortitnde  under  the  adversity  which  almost  uni< 
versally,  aeeording  to  Mr.  Howitt,  overwhelms 
geniusw  illliott  maintained  with  life  and  its  com" 
men  iUe,  a  long  and  an  arduous,  but  a  manful 
straggle.  But  no  one  ever  heard  him  rave  about 
the  wdirld^  neglect,  or  the  hard  lot  of  genius 
dodned  to  poverty.  He  cflnne  to  Sheffield  with 
a  wif!»  and  ehDdreii,  poor  as  ever  working-man 
cjus  be^««  harder  cosifliet  lew  men  or  poets  have 
had,  but  he  chose  to  help  himiself,  and  came  off 
vietorioasy  nay  triumphant. 

After  visiting  several  of  the  haunts  of  Elliot 
around  Siieffiekl,^  he  is  traced  to  the  final  resting- 
plaoe  of  his  brave  and  useful  life,  near  Darfidd, 
not  far  off  the  Bailroad  between  Botherham  and 
Wakefield,  and  just  beyond  the  village  of  Great 
Boughton,  an  antique  farming  hamlet* 

"  Elliott's  house,  which  he  has  built,  is  a  good  stone 
house  in  the  style  of  the  country,  with  a  flag  roof,  and  is 
fit  for  gontlemim  or  farmer.  It  occupies  the  top  of  a 
hifl  OB  the  'edge  of  a  coauiion.  It  has  a  geod  jjarden  lying 
RNiad  H ;  Ibe  viei«»  froia  it  ore  fine  aad  very  extoDBire, 
induding  dia^ant  towns  and  villages,  and  here  and  there 
a  greal  m*^  of  wood.  There  is  a  fine  airiness  ahout  the 
ucuation ;  but  the  prospect  of  suitable  society  is  not  so 
easy  to  M  perceived.  '  One  uaturally  connects  the  idea  of 
Ebensafr.iSUUottandthe  brisk  movements  of  a  nopuknis 
turn, ;  but  he  eanplsus  that  the  constant  political  excite- 
xnents  of  a  towii  had  wearied  himj^  and  gave  too  much 
interruption  to  his  literary  enjoyments.  Here  certainly 
he  has  withdrawn  to  cotnplete  leisure  for  books  and  the 
ooonliy't'  Mid  ytsti-  if  he  seed  the  interoourse  wiA  towns, 
thrradHyDS^ni^lMlds  pot  hi^a  doaen  wibbin  ti|e  speediest 
aqssis*  H«.sm  that  time,  instead  of  hasging  heavily, 
never  wien^  so  fast  with  him.  I  found  Ebenezer  Klliott 
rtsndbg  at  His  porch,  with  his  huge  Newfoundland  dog 
beside  Mfti.  I  merely^  istrodnced  myself  as  an  admirer  of 
hkposity,  wfatf^  had  a  'deeirein  (Masing  to  psy  myretpcets 
to  tsaa, ,  ^^  gayft^m^:  a  tery  oordial  v^eljcojae.  We  «a- 
tered.his  roou^  and  .^cre  ^n  deep  ii^  conversation.  And 
we  were  soon,  too  high  in  conversation;  for  our  talk, 
amatdd'o^h^  ihiUgS,  wiiing  on  a  certain  class  of  society, 
I  happttied'tty l»y  ttiat^  *  l^tte of  aU  iAieit  faults  as  a  class, 


maay  of  them  as  individuals  were  very  amiabfo  people.' 
This  was  a  little  toe  much  for  him.  The  latent  fire  of  the 
Corn-Law  Rhymer  blazed  up ;  he  started  from  his  chair, 
and  pacing  to  and  fro  with  his  hands  at  his  back,  ex- 
claimed, '  Amiable  men !  amiable  robbers !  thieves !  and 
murderers !  Su*,  I  do  not  like  to  hear  thieves,  robbers, 
and  murderers  called  amiable  men.  Amiable  men  indeed  ! 
Who  are  they  that  have  ruined  trade,  made  bread  dear, 
made  murder  wholesale,  put  poverty  into  prison,  and  made 
crimes  of  ignorance  and  misery  ?  Sir,  I  do  not  like  to 
bear  soch  terms  used  fer  such  men!*  Ilaughed,  and 
said,  '  Well,  Mr.  Elliott,  yon  and  I  shall  certaiidy  net 
quarrel  about  any  such  people  ;  and  I  ought  not  to  sit 
talking  thus  as  a  perfect  stranger — it  creates  a  false  posi- 
tion and  iUse  conclusions. '  I  then  mentioned  my  name'. 
He  sprang  across  the  room,  caught  hold  of  my  offered 
hand  with  both  his,  gave  it  a  great  shake,  and  then  hast- 
ened out  to  call  Mrs.  Elliot.  Very  soon  Mrs.  EUtot  and 
a  daughter  appeared,  and  we  were  speedily  afloat  on  ah 
ocean  of  talk.  •  •  •  Were  I  at  libertv  to  pen  down 
the  dialogue  of  that  one  afternoon,  in  all  its  freedom  of 
remark,  it  would  make  the  brightest  but  most  startling 
chapter  of  these  volumes.  But  that  cannot  be,  and  I 
must  add  nothing  more  to  this  article  than  simply  to  say, 
that  in  a  strange  place  I  should  never  have  recognisetl 
Ebeneter  Elliott  by  his  portrait.  There  is  no  good  one  of 
him.  He  is  somewhat  abovo  the  middle  height.  He  is 
sixty-five,  but  not  old  looking  for  his  years.  His  hair  is 
white,  and  his  manner  and  tone,  except  when  excited  by 
those  topics  that  rouse  his  indignBtton  against  ovuelty  and 
oppression,  mild,  soft,  and  fuU  of  feelmg.  Perhaps  no 
man's  spirit  and  presence  aro  so  entirely  the  spirit  and 
presence  of  his  poetry. " 

Of  Professor  Wilson  we  have  a  very  meagre 
notice;  or,  rather,  a  few  complimentary  sen- 
tences, and  a  selection  of  the  absurd  or  exagger- 
ated stories,  which  are  current  regarding  his  al- 
leged eccentricities.  The  following  anecdote, 
though  not  more  ridiculous  than  a  hundred  others 
of  the  sort,  is  new  to.us,  or  else  forgotten,  though 
Mr.  Howitt  must  have  found  it  somewhere  j  not 
that  he  is  very  particular  about  his  authorities 
when  a  good  story  might  be  lost. 

''  It  10  also  said,  that,  quite  as  a  youth,  he  niade  an 
excursion  of  this  kind,  nobody  knowing  whither  he  had 
vanished,  till  a  Paisley  man,  happenbg  to  enter  an  inn  - 
at  Conway,  to  his  amasement  saw  him  acting  as  a  waiter 
there.  Information  was  immediately  sent  to  bis  father, 
it  is  said,  who  hastened  into  Wales,  and  suqiriaed  John 
by  his  presence,  requesting  him  to  return  forthwith  homo. 
But  here  the  Boniface  interfered,  declaring  that  he  could 
not  part  on  any  terms  with  his  waiter,  for  such  a  w«itei* 
he  never  had  in  his  house  in  his  lile.  So  active,  so  ex* 
pert,  so  full  of  wit  and  good  humo^r,  that  every  on^  of 
his  guests  was  charmed  with  him.  In  short,  he  was  the 
making  of  the  house,  and  so  he  should  not.  It  was  only 
when  mine  host  was  convmoed  who  and  ythat  the  youth 
was,  and  that  it  was  only  a  laxk,  that  he  gave  way  and. 
consented  to  his  loss. ' ' 

It  must  have  been  delightful  in  hare  eeen  Wil- 
son, with  a  oork'Screw  in  his  handy  and  a  napkin 
over  his  arm,  calling  out  ''Anon,,  anon,"  to  the 
thirsty  customers,  who  oould  not  but  have  li*>. 
berally  'Hipped  "  the  adroit  amd  £Metiou8  waiter. 
If  this  story  be  not  quHe  correct, '  it  la  almost  a 
jnty  that  anything  so  good  should  not  be  true; 

Much  in  tiie  same  style,  and  almost  as  racy  are 
the  anecdotes  of  the  amazement  which  the  poets 
excite  by  th«r  habit  of  loudly  dianthig  ikxai  half- 
coanposed  rhymes,  by  way,  it  is  ptesunedy  of  g^t-' 
ting  on,  or  keeping  up  the  steam.  Campbell,  >in' 
early  life,  we  have  heard,  but  scarce  vouch  .fi>r 
the  f^t,  not  only  indulged  in  this  sort  ^  wild' 
recitation^  but -swung  the  door  of  his-  room  babk«>' 
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wards — not  as  a  Franklin,  but  a  lyrical  bellows — 
to  the  f^rcat  alarm  of  his  respective  Edinburgh 
landladies,  equally  in  terror  for  their  lodger's  wits 
and  the  door  hinges.  For  forty  years,Wordsworth 
has  gone  sounding  on  over  the  Cumberland  hills 
and  dales,  or  under  hie  own  laurels;  and  even  the 
sober  Southey's  chant  in  his  garden  at  Greta 
Lodge,  led  a  visiter  of  his  next  door  neighbour  to 
inquire  of  his  host,  "  Have  you  got  bitterns 
here?**  "  Oh!  no  bitterns:  only  Southey  spout- 
ing his  verses." 

Our  readers  must  perceive  that  the  "Homes  and 
Haunts"  is  one  of  Mr.  Howitt's  greatest  literary 
efforts.  >ye  must  not  omit  to  state  that  in  the 
subordinate  commercial  view,  merely  as  a  bargain 


of  print,  paper,  and  decoration,  "  The  Homes  and 
Haunts,**  handsome,  and  even  elegant  externally, 
and  no  flimsy  modem  tomes,  are  deserving  of 
praise  and  patronage  :  Altogether,  the  work  will 
be  quoted  and  referi*ed  to  with  moire  int^refet  a 
hundred  years  hence,  than  at  the  presetit  day. 
What  would  not  one  give  for  a  similar  work,  by  a 
contemporary  of  Chaucer,  or  of  the  luminaries  of 
the  Elitabethan  et-at  Mr.  Howitt,  as  their  con- 
temporary, has  in  many  cases  seen,  with  his  own 
eyes,  men  only  inferior  to  the  very  greatest  of  these. 
There  are  several  passages  in  the  volnmes 
which  WB  have  not  hotieed,  but  Which  Mr.  Howitt 
should  erase,  if  a  second  edition  of  his  work  be 
required. 
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NnfKIT-SEVEN  years  ago  the  House  of  Com- 
mons began  a  reformation  of  the  criminal  laws  ; 
but  the  bill  passed  by  that  branch  of  the  Legis- 
Ittture  was  rejected  in  the  Peers,  and  the  subject 
was  not  reconsidered  until  more  tlian  half  a  cen- 
tury elapsed.  The  late  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  in 
1808,  introduced  and  passed  a  bill  to  prevent  the 
executioh  of  pickpockets,  who  were  convicted  of 
success  in  their  pursuits,  on  any  single  venture, 
to  the  value  of  five  shillings.  That  gentleman, 
during  the  next  ten  years,  wrought  incessantly  to 
soften  the  criminal  law  of  England,  which  was 
then,  and  for  many  subsequent  years,  disgraceful 
to  the  country.  In  1811  hd  succeeded  in  passing 
bills  to  abolish  capital  punishments  for  three 
classes  of  offences.  He  was  also  enabled  to  carry 
a  bill  in  1812,  by  which  soldiers  and  sailors  might 
beg  on  the  streets,  without  incurring  the  risk  of 
being  hanged ;  for  that  was  formerly  the  penalty 
incurred  for  street-begging  in  their  case.  Sir 
Samnel  Romilly  continued  to  press  his  amend- 
ments of  the  criminal  law  in  each  successive  ses- 
sion without  material  success — for  the  Commons 
passed  measures  apparently  to  give  the  Peers  an 
opportunity  of  rejecting  them — until  1818,  when 
he  died,  and  his  mantle  descended  on  Sir  James 
Mackintosh.  He  commenced  to  take  charge  of 
these  measures  in  1819,  and  for  eleven  yeflrs 
occupied  the  position  vacated  by  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly's  death.  Although  opposed  by  Lord 
Castlereagh  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  he  was  enabled 
to  reduce  materially  the  number  of  red  statutes 
in  England's  laws.  In  Castlereagh  he  found  an 
honest  and  most  unflinching  opponent,  and  a 
steady  consistent  friend  of  the  hangman ;  one  who 
resisted,  by  force  and  fraud,  to  the  last,  any  in- 
fringement, however  slight^  on  the  vested  interest 
of  that  class  of  public  functionaries.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  even  at  that  early  period  in  his  history, 
exhibited  a  disposition  to  comply  with  the  rising 
apirit  of  the  times.  He  was  perfectly  willing  to 
stand  by  the  gallows  while  it  was  safe  ;  but  he 
gave  most  unequivocal  evidence  of  a  determina- 
tion never  to  be  a  political  martyr  to  the  art  of 
strangling.  He  has  e  ven«  in  recent  years,  frequently 
sought  credit  for  his  improvements  of  the  penal 


laws,  but  they  were  never  of  a  large  or  generous 
character.  His  first  effort  went  only  to  substi- 
tute a  record  of  the  capital  sentenee  for  those 
cases  in  which  it  could  not  be  inflicted,  in  place 
of  the  ordinary  and  solemn  forms  pursued.  Then 
he  carried  a  series  of  bills  to  consolidate  the 
laws  relating  to  capital  punishments  ;  bat,  even 
while  thus  engaged,  he  mitigated  the  punishment 
itself  in  the  most  parsimonious  manner.  No 
statesman  could  have  dealt  more  tenderly  by  the 
hangman.  He  doled  out  mitigations  of  the  law 
with  a  stinted  hand  like  a  political  miser  parting 
with  the  highest  gems  of  the  constitution.  In  one 
instance  he  raised  the  scale  of  capital  ponifihment, 
in  stealing  out  of  a  dwelling-house,  from  40fl.  to 
100s.  The  diflerenee  was  that  between  a  good 
and  a  bad  silver  watch,  although  a  thief  was  not 
likely  to  weigh  with  a  tradesman's  eye  the  value  of 
the  article  which  his  fingers  clutched.  There  was 
no  probability  whatever  of  the  criminal  stealing 
up  to  i>4  10s.  6d.  nett,  and  leaving  any  light  and 
portable  article  behind,  that  he  might  establish, 
if  arrested,  a  good  defence  against  being  h^uiged. 
The  intention  in  all  such  cases  is  the  same  ;  the 
thief  is  there  to  take  all  that  he  can  get ; 
he  seldom  leaves  a  balance  out  of  respect  to 
those  from  whom  he  pilfers ;  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  improvement  left  hanging)  not  the  punish- 
ment of  demerit  so  much  as  of  a  fortunate 
run  in  a  bad  business.  When  he  introduced 
his  forgery  bill  in  1830,  he  was  still  faithftil  to  the 
gallows.  Although  he  had,  ere  then,  deserted 
Oxford  and  Lord  Eldon,  he  continued  to  be  true 
to  Retch.  In  the  Commons  the  capital  punish- 
ment  clauses  were  successfully  opposed  by  J^fr. 
Spring  Rice — the  present  Lord  Monteagle ;  but 
the  Peers  reinserted  them,  and  the  bill  passed. 
Two  years  afterwards  the  Government  carried 
a  measure  for  expunging  these  clauses,  except  in 
two  cases  preserved  by  the  Peers,  faithful  still 
in  a  year  of  faithlessness.  In  the  same  session,  Mr. 
W.  Ewart,  who  then  represented  Liverpool,  and 
now  represents  Dumfries^  introdueed,  and  carried 
a  most  important  bill  for  abolishing  capital 
punishments  in  cases  of  sheep,  cattle,  and  horse 
stealing,  and  larceny  in  dwellings.      The  Icgis- 
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l«tirc  fkme  of  1832  does  not»  therefore^  rest  en- 
tirely on  the  Reform  Bill,  for  in  other  respects  it 
was  a  productire  season.  Mr.  Lennai*d  carried  a 
bill  in  1833  to  abolish  capital  punishment  for 
housebreaking.  In  1834  Mr.  Ewart  carried  the 
abolition  of  death  for  returning  from  transporta- 
tion; and  in  1835  for  sacrilege  and  letter- steal- 
ing. We  are  conTinced  that  the  services  of  Mr. 
Ewart,  in  the  reformation  of  the  criminal  code, 
have  been  very  insufficiently  acknowledged.  He 
is  a  worthy  successor  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  and 
although  he  has  laboured  in  a  better  time,  yet  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  his  efforts  tended,  in 
a  considerable  degree,  to  make  the  opportunity. 

Lord  John  Russell  subsequently  reduced  capital 
punishment  to  a  few  crimes  of  the  greatest  mag- 
nitude ;  and  for  sereral  years  the  last  punishment 
of  the  law  has  not  been  inflicted,  except  on  mur- 
derers. 

During  the  discussions,  in  and  out  of  Parlia- 
ment, on  all  these  measures,  example  was  said 
to  be  tho  grand  aim  and  object  of  punishment.   In 
the  year  1785  there  are  ftaid  to  have  been  ninety- 
seven  persons  executed  in  London  alone  ft>r  steal- 
ing outof  dhops ;  and  tho  punishment  in  these  cases 
ooold  not  hare  been  inflit^ted  for  the  improvemeM 
of  the  eHminals.     But  in  every  instance  down  to 
Lord  John  Rnssell*ft  speech,  when  introducing 
his  mea&n^e,  example  has  been  pleadod  as  tho 
great  frnit  of  punishment.    To  deter  the  innocent 
from  crime,  ^e  guilty  are  punished.  We  deny  the 
propriety  or  soundness  of  this  reasoning.    Society 
has  no  right  to  punish  any  person  for  the  good  of 
another  person  or  persons,  or  for  its  own  benefit 
coUeetiTely.  ElAmple  is  a  cons^nenoe  of  punish- 
ment, proceeding  fh>m  it,  necessi&rily  and  unavoid- 
ably, because  we  cannot  provent  that ;    but  still 
punishment  can  never  be  justly  inflicted  on  this 
ground.     A  criminal  may  be  Justly  punished,  be- 
cause he  has  violated  the  compact  of  his  existence, 
and  in  the  hope  of  improving  his  own  character, 
but  not  with  the  purpose  of  improving  the  cha- 
racter of  ailother  individual.     It  is,  however  sin- 
gular, that  in  secondary  punishments,  with  *'  ex- 
ample,'' and  the  benefits  of  example  running  per- 
petually in  the  mind  of  the  legislature,  all  means 
for  obtaining  that  object  should  have  been  steadily 
neglected.     The  felon's  fate  affords  to  the  evil 
disposed  the  smaUMt  possible  amotmt  of  learn- 
ing.   The  criminal  is  closed  up  from  public  ob- 
servation in  the  hulks,  dr  consigned  to  the  most 
distant  colony.     An  air  of  mystery  and  even  of 
romance  is  thrown  around  his  fate.      He  may 
attain~^by  good  conduct,  tho  exercise  of  good  abi- 
lities, or  a  fyw  more  than  deter  or  less  than  hon- 
est movements — ^to  distinction  in  the  new  world. 
He  can,  at  the  worst  estimate,  take  to  the  woods, 
become  a  colonial  Robin  Hood,  the  hero  of  a  hun- 
dred tales  in  the  ballad  poetry  and  traditions  of 
Van  Diemen's  Land;  td  die  at  last  in  hai-ness  a 
free,  bold,  and  desperate  bUsh-rang^r.    Banish- 
ment after  all  t&e  horrors  of  the  middle  passage, 
is  not  a  deplorable  fate  to  the  utterly  lost  and 
reckless  castaway.      It  has  its  charms  to  the 
ignorant  and  immoral,  who  seldom  read  parlia- 
mentary dslMtes  ;  nev^  open  parliamentary  blue 


books  ;  and  are,  therefore,  uninformed  regatiling 
the  horrors  of  Norfolk  Island.  Transportation  thus 
fails  as  an  example.  Its  results  are  entirely  lost 
upon  the  vagrant  population,  who  are  rising  up  to 
share  them  hereafter.  They  know  andhear  nothing 
of  the  earnings  for  which  they  ikre  labouring,  except 
such  vague  reports  as  rather  convert  in  their  ima- 
gination the  land  of  banishment  into  a  paradise  of 
promise.  One  of  the  avowed  objects  of  punish- 
ment— one  at  least  of  its  beneficial  consequences, 
when  rightly  administered,  is  thus  entirely  lost ; 
and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  another  object  and 
consequence — the  improvement  of  the  punished — 
is  in  the  slightest  degreo  advanced  by  transpor- 
tation. There  is  more  reason  to  believe  that  the 
system  is  founding,  in  New  South  Wales  and 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  an  empire  prodigal  in  crime. 
Colonies,  peopled  by  the  outcasts  of  British  so- 
ciety, must  be  distinguished  by  the  morals  and  the 
manners  of  our  most  abandoned  classes;  and  we  are 
surprised  that  Statesmen  have  never  looked  a  cen- 
tury or  half  a  century  in  feidvance  on  the  picture  of 
these  states  that  may  be  drawn  without  much 
imaginative  shading ;  if  their  population  continue 
to  be  increased  on  the  present  plan,  and  in  the 
existing  proportions.  Even  the  free  emigration 
of  some  recent  years  has  not  been  drawn  from  an 
intelligent  or  a  pure  class  in  society.  The  most 
ignorant  and  immoral  classes  have  generally 
furnished  the  free  emigi-ants  under  the  Govern- 
ment schemes ;  and  even  with  this  aid,  the  felon 
still  continues  to  bear  a  higher  proportion  to  the 
free  emigration  than  is  generally  supposed.  In 
1628»  the  population  of  New  South  Wales  wAi 
made  up  in  the  foUoiHng  proportions: — 

Natives  of  the  colony — ,, ..>>>  8,727 

Free  emigrants.. >> 4,678 


Persons  who  had  been  sent  out  as 

conTictfl,  and  free  of  servitude, 
Convicts  pardoned 


} 


*  ^^^^<^m^^^^'^'^m^^»^^0^i^^s^^'^^^^^'^^ 


13,400 

6,644 

886 
a5,668 


36,598 


The  convict  emigrants  constituted  at  that  pe- 
riod two- thirds  of  the  population;  and,  although 
a  considerable  change  has  been  accomplished  since 
then  in  these  proportions,  yet  the  greater  part  of 
the  emigrants  have  been  drawn  from  an  inferior 
class;  and,  in  1841,  New  South  Wales  society 
stood  in  the  following  proportions: — 

Natives  of  the  colony^.  >.^. ..^^ 29,441 

Free  emigrants,,..,^. ^.^^ ■>^^>., 52,003 


Persons  sent  out  as  convicts,  atid\ 
free  by  servitude  or  pardon,     ) 


82.844 

19,397 
26,977 

128,718 


A  rApid  change  had  been  effected;  but,  still, 
more  than  one-third  of  the  population  were  or  had 
been  convicts,  and  more  than  one-half  of  the  ef- 
fective population — ^for  the  enumeration  ef  free 
persons  includes  children  under  twelve  yeiirs  of 
age — ^while  tho  convicts  must  all  be  adults.    Even 
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of  the  oMldr^n  nnder  twelve  yearB  of  a.ge»  a  nmn- 
ber  miut  be  the  descendantA  of  conTict8»  who  do 
not  reeeWe  an  cdueatioii  superior  to  that  which 
brooghli  thehr  parents  to  the  oolonyr 

The  population  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  was,  in 
1838,  divided  into  the  following  classes:^-* 


Fpee_ 
GoDTiots 


^6,065 
18,133 


44,188 


A  considerable  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  then 
free  ciume  out  as  convicts;  and,  as  the  children, 
under  twelve  years  of  age,  are  all  enumerated 
amongst  the  free  population,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  m  183B,  two-thirds  of  the  elective  colonists 
either  were  or  had  been  convicts. 

Emigration  to  the  Australian  colonies  is  very 
capricious.  There  is  not  that  regular  stream  of 
outgoing  peiaons  th«t  has  set  in  towards  the 
yiT'^t ;  .  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  some  years,  a 
great. body  of  wanderers  has  been  thrown  out  to 
tbe  aouth ;  Tfhile  in  others,  immediately  following, 
^he  felons  who  went  in  chains  outnumbered  the 
freemen  who  sought  that  land  as  their  choice. 
fof  fieveral  years,  the  free  emigration  to  the 
Austmlian  Qolonies  was  very  large.  We  subjoin 
tihe  numbers,  firom  1837  to  1842  :— 


1»37. 

1839, 


%<**^i>^^^^ 


»>  >»^w*^» 


^  5,064 
.14.091 
15,786 


1840, 

2841. 
1842, 


»%»%»*»  %ifc 


*ifc»%*W%>%^' 


16,800 
32,625 
8,534 


Itt  1848,  the  arrivals  had  fallen  to  9,478^  little 
ntore  than  a  teatb  of  the  immigraticoi  for  1841. 
In  1844,  there  were  2,229  emigrants  to  all  the 
AustraliaK  eokraies  \  bui  of  these  parlies  ^ere 
were  ooly  1,179  for  Sydney,  and  one  only  for 
Van  Diemen's  Land — so  that  the  penal  colonies 
had  aHogetker   1,180  free  emigrants,   or  little 
more  than  one-half  of  the  persons  who  settled  in 
this  group  of  new  countries.     The  average  num- 
ber of  convicts  annually  transported,  from  1825 
^  1841,  was  2y865.  In  the  lattn:  year,  the  number 
was  considerably  diminished ;  and  the  practice  of 
oonfining  oonviots  nnder  short  senteoees  to  the 
hoiks  hat  inersasad  since  that  period.    Still,  this 
great  empire  annnally  transfers  a  large  body  of 
its  worst  and  most  pemicions  members  from  the 
centre  to  its  farthest  extremity ;  with  the  view,  we 
iQight  suppose,  of  creating  «  new  Sodom  on  earth, 
and  eonatruoting  a .  society  that  might  be  pre- 
eminently distinguished  as  the  plague-spot  of  the 
world.     Are  these  persons,  of  whom  a  large  pro- 
portion have  become  criminal  from  public  and 
private  neglect,  deserving  of  consideration  ?   Shall 
they  be  tossed  aside,  like  the  worthless  weeds  of 
soeiety,  to  waste  forgotten  and  unheeded?    When 
the  «hip  has  sailed,  with  her  freight  of  crime  and 
mitfsry  to  be  finng  upon  a  distant  shore,  is  our 
duty  fairly  aisoomplished  ?     Can  all  who  have 
weight  and  influence  in  the  world  then  wash  their 
hands  -and  say  that  l^y  are  innocent  of  the  fate 
of  the  banishod  felons,  whom  the  law  gives  up  as 
irrecoverable  ?     The  prooeedings  in  their  case 
answer  in  a  dreadful  alBlrmative ;  and  yet  charity 
is  anxious  to  give  a  negative  in  its  qniet  whispers. 
There  is  a  singular  intermingling  of  confidence 


and  BuspiciQa  in  the  feloa's  dpook  ItsaysUut 
they  cannot  be  trusted  as  servants  in  the  tpwaa 
or  the  peopled  parishes  of  Britain ;  but,  in  tho 
lonely  settler's  home,  they  may  be  employecL  to 
watch  his  flocks,  to  conduct  domestic  matters,  or 
to  tend  and  edueaU  his  children ;  for,  hoveyer 
many  may  be  blinded  to  the  faot,  yet  tiie  hou39< 
hold  servants  in  no  small  degree  tduMite  the  chil- 
dren of  the  family.  The  felon's  doom  says  that 
we  cannot  trust  criminals  in  the  lowest  depart- 
ments of  our  home  society ;  but  we  send  them 
hence,  ten  thousand  miles  away,  to  represent  our 
character,  to  support  the  dignity  pf  our  name,  in 
another  hemisphere,  and  to  be  Uie  piles  of  an  in- 
fant empire  in  the  distant  south*  The  fatality  of 
the  system  arises  partly  from  the  resignation  of  the 
prisoner's  improvement  to  chance,  under  the  most 
unpromising  circumstances*  He  is  handed  oirer  as 
a  slave  to  some  sheep  farmer  ;  and,  #o  far  as  the 
Grovemment  is  concerned,  no  farther  efiortis  made 
to  improve  his  intellect  or  hi4  morale*  His  fu- 
ture position  bars  him  from  any  me^^  of  self- 
culture.  There  is  no  teacher  in  the  wilds  where 
his  flocks  are  fed.  No  church  nor  chapel  bell 
rings  over  these  broad  prairies  to  mark  the  hour 
or  even  the  day  of  prayer.  Uis  comjHMUpn*  <ut; 
the  dissolute  and  the  wretched.  Their  convsrsc 
is  of  the  guilt  of  past  and  the  sufloringa  of 
present  days.  In  their  communic/iUoas  vilUiny 
hardens  crime;  until  the  mind  hecofnes- almost 
irretrievably  polluted.  The  mastor  .walj^s  abroad 
armed  to  the  teeth  against  his  own  servants. 
All  mutual  oonfldence  is  lost  and  destroyed ; 
while  negligenee  is  met  by  brutality;  and  tho 
law  of  kindness  seldom  comes  to  soften  the  fe- 
lon's hearty  and  melt  it  down  ag;ain  into  the  pli- 
ancy of  its  yielding  youth.  The  bold  and  the 
desperate  rob,  murder,  and  become  bushrangers ; 
while  the  weak  and  the  timid  deganerate  into  a 
condition  of  sullen  apathy,  by  no  means  superior 
to  that  of  the  depraved  and  heathen  natives  who 
are  fading  away  before  the  vhite  noan — the 
graves  of  whose  race  ace  the  footmarks  of  our 
civilisation. 

We  fear  that  little  can  be  done  in  thi#  coun- 
try even  for  the  reformed  and  recovered  felon. 
Soeiety  stamps  its  iron  on  his  brow,  and  bids  him 
''sin  or  die.''  Men  who  seek  forgiveness erery 
mom  and  eve  ;  scarcely  know  what  forgiveness 
means  in  their  own  practice.  They  are  very 
willing  to  pardon  theoretically.  They  have  no 
objection  to  be  abstractly  forgiving  ;  so  long  as 
the  exercise  of  that  grace  imterferes  not  ^nith 
their  own  arrangements,  they  are  willij^ig  to  ex* 
ercise  it ;  but»  whenever  they  are  asked  to  re* 
store  the  criminal  to  his  former  place  in  i^ociety, 
they  learn  their  own  weakness  and  the,  extent  of 
his  fall.  Lord  Brougham  told  in  the  House  of 
Peers  a  few  evenings  ago  an  afleeting  story.  A 
man  had  lived  out  his  days  of  punishment.  Ho 
was  turned  into  the  world  ;  and,  sensible  that  he 
would  seek  work  and  confidence  vainly  in  hU 
former  neighbourhood,  he  wandered  far,  and 
found  employment.  For  several  months  his  cyn* 
duct  was  irreproachable ;  but,  ultimately,  some 
«  busybody"  disco vercd  his  asylum,. and  disclosed 
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Ikh  secret.  He  was  then  oMigod  to  abandon  his 
employment,  and  oommenoe  the  weary  search, 
'*wHhont  a  charaeter,"  for  a  new  home.  So- 
eietj  is  eTer  saying  thus  to  its  enme-stained  '*  sin 
or  <fie.'*  And  ooe  man  eannot  r&proach  another 
with  the  fiust,  whieh  is  the  consequence  of  a  na-^ 
toral  prudence  that  might  he,  but  seldom  is,  sub- 
jected to  diseriminating  inquiry.  Men  do  not  for- 
giTe  in  the  broad  and  fall  meaning  of  t)ie  term, 
by  restoring  the  forgiren  to  that  trust,  and  hmiw^ 
and  confidence  that  they  once  held. 

Tn^nsportation  might  be  adrantageously  com- 
moted into  pnnishment  and  employment  in  pe- 
nitentiiyries  at  home,  where  the  ^/isoner's  fate 
might  not  only  be  in  some  measure  an  &:Mnple 
to  otiiers ;  bat  where  subjected  to  moral  and  re- 
ligiotts  cnlture,  instructed  in  some  useful  trade, 
inured  to  strict  discipline,  and  accustomed  to  re- 
gular luabits,  he  might  -become  a  valuable  emi- 
grant to  some  of  our  colonies. 

The  GoYerlior  of  Glasgow  prison,  in  some  sug- 
gestiotui  reeehtly  circulated  by  him,  urges  the 
substitution  of  imprisonment,  with  occasional  em- 
ployment out  of  doors,  fbr  transportation  :  and  the 
remonJ  of  the  prisoners  to  a  colony  only  when 
their  cendnet,  under  the  rigid  discipline  of  a 
penifeniiary  at  home,  has  in  some  measure  re- 
esta^Habed  their  character.  This  system,  he  says, 
would  be  more  economloal  to  the  country  than 
banishment ;  whde  it  would  be  more  beneficial  to 
soeiefty,  better  fat  the  individuals ;  and  wiser  for 
the  eolotiistfl,  who  have  a  singular  taste  in  fiivour 
of  pemd  Iftboor ;  and  who  deem  an  immigration 
of  thicrres  and  burglaors  oonduciTe  to  the  pros- 
perity of  thefar  infant  land. 

Mr.  IfiOer,  to  whose  suggestions  we  hare  re- 
ferred, estimates  the  annual  eost  of  a  transported 
Mm  to  the  country  at  £87  Is.  6d.,  and  of  an 
hnpitBoned  criminal  at  £19,  so  the  balance  per 
annum  in  iavonr  of  imprisonment  is  £18  Is.  6d. 
is  each  ease. 

The  Mnelioradon  of  the  crlkninal  laws  has  been 
aeeompaoied  by  improvement,  not  only  in  prison 
discipline,  but  also  in  prison  accommodation. 
More  attention  has  been  recently  bestowed  and 
more  naoney  expended  on  the  homes  of  the  vici- 
ous, than  on  those  of  the  virtuous  and  poor.  We 
once  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  one  of  the 
largest  penitentiaries  in  the  country,  immediately 
after  visiting  a  densely  peopled  quarter  of  a  large 
town.  The  contrast  was  painfhl.  The  cells  in 
the  penitentiaiy  were  small  but  comfortable. 
Thef  Were  earefhlly  warmed  and  ventilated.  The 
food  of  the  prisoners  was  abundant.  Their  clothes, 
by  dHy  and  night,  were  clean  and  plentiful.  They 
had  the  Use  of  every  appliance  for  securing  and 
mipfevfaig:'heilKh.  They  had  the  benefits  of 
•ecuhtt'  and  r^igious  instruction  provided  for 
ihem ;  sad,  except  for  the  silence  of  their  solitary 
eells,  they  appleared  to  be  in  comparatively  envi- 
able eircnmBtances.  Without  the  prison  walls— - 
beneath  them — ^honest  men  pined  for  food-^the 
eldldren  of  the  industrious  shivered  in  cold — ^the 
homes  of  poverty  were  damp  and  cheerless — and 
thousands.  Who  had  never  come  before  a  magis- 
trate, lay  down,  at  night,  sapperless,  to  seek  un- 
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easy  rest  on  a  bundle  of  straw,  without  a  better 
covering  than  the  ragged  clothes  of  the  day,  in  a 
small  apartment,  cold  in  winter,  without  ventila- 
tion in  summer,  surrounded  by  stagnant  sewers, 
while  fever  was  eating  its  fatal  way  round  them 
■40^  every  side. 

It  seemed  that,  by  some  terrible  error,  the 
prisoners  were  petted,  and  those  who  should  be 
the  bulwarks  o£  society  were  its  outcasts,  of  whoso 
honesty  and  toil  the  world  was  ashamed ;  fbr 
crime  lived  within  a  palace,  and  virtue  vegetated 
in  a  hovel. 

The  number  of  persons  conmiftted  for  trial,  in 
1845,  was — 


For  England, 
Ireland, 
Scotland, 


^^^^'%^^»*>^  1^  ^  ^^»^»%i»»  Nii^>%'^»»'^^^^»»<*  ^^% 


%^*%^^^^^^«»^^*^*^^>%['%^^%»^<%i^<% 


^^  24,303 
16,696 
3,637 


44,536 


The  propoi*tion  of  committals  to  the  population 
is  much  smaller  in  Scotland  than  in  England^ 
and  in  England  than  in  Ireland.  The  convio 
tions  of  1845  were,  to  the  committi^s,  in  Scot- 
land, as  75.74  per  cent ;  in  England,  as  71.^  ; 
while,  in  Ireland,  16,696  committids  were  fol« 
lowed  by  only  7,101  convictions.  The  number  of 
persons  committed  for  trial  is  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  those  who  pass  through  our  prisons ; 
of  whom  the  number  for  1834,  in  Engl«ad,  was 
100,000,  and,  in  1844,  126,000.  The  number  x 
for  the  three  kingdoms,  in  that  year,  was  equal 
to  1  in  120  of  the  population.  While  ScothiBd 
presents  a  smailer  proportionate  number  of  oom- 
ndtments  than  either  of  the  other  two  dijiflsinsy 
yet  its  juvenile  criminality  considerably  exceeds, 
from  some  cause  not  foUy  explained,  that  of 
England  or  Ireland ;  for,  in  1845,  the  perwuis 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  eommitted»  were — 

In  England, as  1  in  5.564  of  the  inhabitants. 

IreIsnd,^«««S8 1  in  6.2^4         „        „ 
SootIaiid»«.«as  1  in  4.405         „        »i 

To  whatever  cause  this  bad  pre-eminence  in 
Scotland  may  be  traceable,  its  removal  must  be 
desired  ;  fer,  with  all  our  improvements  in  prison 
discipline,  gaols  have  only  been  converted  firam 
the  nurseries  to  the  causes  of  crime,  and  the  dis« 
tinction  is  not  worth  mueh  to  society.  Crime 
must  be  checked  before  it  reaches  a  prison,  or^ 
in  this  oountry,  it  will  not  be  eheoked  in  very 
many  instances.  Iminrisonment  implies  degra- 
dation, and  secures  an  almost  invariaUe  rejeo- 
tion  of  every  appHcation  for  employment  by  those 
who  wear  its  brand.  In  seeking  to  reduce  our 
criminal  sCal^stics,  we  nnist  therefore  look  to 
their  source,  and  endeavour  to  divert  the  stream; 
ever  flowing  hitherto  from  that  neglected  and 
polluted  fountain.  Recent  inquiries  have  shown 
undeniably  that  the  great  majority,  liine-tenths 
of  criminals  are  uneducated  persons.  That  foot 
does  not  solve  the  question  whether  the  mere 
elements  of  education  reduce  the  tendency  to 
crime  ;  although  we  are  surprised  that  it  ever 
should  have  been  a  question.  Mr.  G.  B.  Porter, 
in  his  valuable  work  on  tiie  progress  of  the  na- 
tion, remarks  that  the  tendencv  of  mere  edu- 
cation,  cpmprehending  in  the  phrase  the  elemea* 
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taiy  branches  of  reading  and  writing — ^may  not 
exercise  any  moral  influence  in  preventing  the 
disposition  to  crime ;  while  yet,  by  opening  up 
new  sources  of  employment,  they  lessen  the 
temptation  in  indiyiduals.  The  statistical  re- 
turns  on  this  subject  are,  however,  nsefol  in 
■bowing  the  classes  from  which  criminals  are 
supplied.  They  are  chiefly  the  uneducated.  And 
in  society  we  have  a  floating  niass  of  juvenile 
paupers,  existing  in  alarming  numbers,  and  ris- 
ing to  occupy  our  penitentiaries — ^to  supply  New 
South  Wales  with  slaves-— or  to  die  prematurely 
under  the  most  cruel  neglect  ever  tolerated  in 
any  nation.  The  Moabites  who  made  their  chil- 
dren burnt  ofleriugs  to  idols  had  an  infatuated 
hope  of  accomplishing  a  great  object  by  the  sa- 
crifice. The  Hindoo  mother  committed  her  child 
to  the  sacred  river,  trusting  that  its  waters 
would  float  her  infant  to  Elysium.  How  many 
British  mothers,  more  enlightened^  without  any 
similarly  vague  expectations,  submit  their  children 
to  the  most  fiery  ordeal!— and  no  effort  is  made  by 
the  public  authorities  to  restrain  the  iniquity  ;  iot 
this  crime  may  be  more  frequently  chargeable  to 
the  State  thftn  to  the  parent.  Juvenile  street-beg- 
ing  is  the  precursor  of  juvenile  crime.  Our  com- 
mon pauperism  is  the  grand  nursery  of  our  too  com- 
mon guilt.  It  is  not  possible  that  an  infant  can  be 
trained  to  all  the  ^artifices  of  alms-seeking,  and 
exercise  them  from  its  earliest  years,  without  con- 
tracting the  contamination  of  crime,  if  left  with- 
out any  intellectual  or  moral  instruction ;  and  this 
is  the  case  in  almost  every  instance  of  juvenile 
pauperism.  Death  interferes,  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases,  to  save  the  public  from  an  intoler- 
able burden.  The  vast  majority  of  children,  who 
are  exposed  from  any  causes  to  the  miseries  of 
street-begging,  die  early.  Those  alone  who  are 
of  the  stoutest  mould  can  withstand  the  vicissi- 
tudes to  which  they  are  subjected.  But  it  is  surely 
a  miserable  comfort  to  find  our  mode  of  treatment 
fatal  to  so  many  individuals,  who  might  have  lived 
to  usefulness  in  a  yet  half-peopled  world.  It  can  be 
no  great  reooounendation  of  our  present  system 
that  it  shields  the  public  from  an  overwhelming 
mass  of  crime,  only  by  throwing  those  who  seem 
to  be  regarded  as  the  refuse  of  time  into  eternity, 
without  the  experience  of  a  single  real  kindness,. 
or  an  hour  of  proper  instruction.  Those  who  are 
desirous  of  reducing  the  crime  of  the  country 
must  begin  with  the  lowest  depths  of  society,  and 
improve  them.  They  may  demand  an  alt^ution 
in  our  Poor  laws,  and  ihey  may  seek  for  legislative 
improvement ;  but  we  have  the  utmost  relianee  in 
the  disposition  of  the  State  to  do  good  by  halves 
and  quarters ;  and  so  it  will  be  ultimately  found 
that  the  work,  to  be  done  well,  must  be  done  by 
the  people  themselves.  In  a  pamphlet  recently 
published,*  (which  we  have  received  since  part  of 
these  pages  were  in  type),  on  this  subject,  the 
writer  quotes  a  remark  by  Daniel  Defoe — **^  That 
begging  is  a  shame  to  any  country ;  if  the  beggar 
is  an  unworthy  object  of  charity,  it  is  a  shame  that 
he  should  be  aXUnved  to  beg  ;  if  a  worthy  object 

*  A  Plea  for  Bagged  Schools.    By  the  Bev.  Thomas 
(hithne. 


of  charity,  it  is  a  shame  that  he  should  be  earn- 
peUed  to  beg."  This  was  the  opinion  of  a  great 
man,  promulgated  two  centuries  ago,  bnl  pro- 
mulgated for  two  centuries  in  vain,  beeanee  it  is 
an  obrions  truth  which  Statesmen  have  deemed  it 
their  interest  to  disregard.  This  negligenee  of 
Legislators  by  no  means  relieves  the  people  from 
their  responsibility.  They  oan  easily  and  eco- 
nomically check  this  evil;  and  the  ragged 
schools  of  London  and  its  vicinity  are  begin- 
nings in  a  right  course.  These  ragged  schools, 
however,  meeting  only  on  two  or  three  evenings  of 
each  week,  are  incompetent  to  perform  the  neces- 
sary work.  They  are  not  sufficiently  com]ffehen- 
sive  to  embrace  all  the  requisite  ol^ects.  They 
ofier  instruction  to  the  children  of  the  poorest 
classes;  but  instruotiop  without  bread  will  not 
attain  the  end  required.  For  that  pnrpoae,  rag- 
ged schools  must  be  eonverted  into  schools  oi  in- 
dustry, where  the  pupils  will  be  taught  and  fed. 
Education  to  a  ohild  perilling  for  food  is  almost 
worthies* ;  for  the  elements  of  reading  and 
writing  wiU  not  supply  the  immediate  want 
of  a  quartern  loaf;  and  it  is  little  less  tiuui  mock- 
ery to  bid  the  destitnte  be  taught,  onless  they  are 
also  invited  to  be  fed.  For  some  years  in  Scot- 
land there  have  been  two  great  schemes  pro- 
pounded for  the  relief  of  the  misery  aooomnlated 
and  aooumnlating  from  the  proveririal  defieieney 
of  the  Poor-law  in  that  country.  The  two  schemes 
have  two  authors,  both  celebrated  for  their  bene- 
volence. Dr.  Chalmers  insists  on  bringing  the 
Bible  to  the  poor;  and  Dr.  Alison  urges  «8  to 
give  them  bread.  Between  the  two,  an  excellent 
system  may  be  wrought  out,  for  the  two  plans 
are  parts  of  one  efficient  scheme;  and  in  the 
pamphlet,  from  which  we  have  already  quoted,  the 
necessity  of  union  between  them,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  can  be  united  through  these  indus- 
trial schools,  is  thus  stated: — 

"We  agreed  with  both,  and  confess  that  we  could 
nevar  verj  well  lee  how  they  seemed  to  disagree  with 
each  other.  In,  as  it  were^  the  praaenee  of  sii&  mea»  I 
speak  on  this  subject  with  unfeiened  humility.  The  two 
schemes  may  go  hand  in  hand;  nay,  more — like  the 
twins  of  Siam — the  presenoeof  the  one  should  hisare  the 
company  of  the  other;  and  what,  perhaps  aiore  than 
anything  else,  reoommends  thia  scheme  both  to  our  head 
and  heart,  is  this — it  furnishes  a  common  walk  for  both 
these  distinguished  philanthropists.  Under  the  scJf-aame 
roof  the  temporal  and  the  moral  wants  of  oar  forlorn 
poor  aro  provided  for :  both  these  Doctors  meet  moat 
hannonioiudy  in  our  achoel-room ;  Dr.  AUson  ooaue  in 
with  his  bread — Dr.  Chalmers  with  his  Bftle:  here  is 
food  for  the  body— there  for  the  soul  Dr.  Alison's  bread 
cannot  be  abused — Dr.  Chalmers's  Bible  is  heard  by  willing 
ears :  and  so  this  sAeme,  meeting  the  views  of  both, 
lays  its  hands  upon  tfaesa  bsih." 

We  rejoice  to  find  that,  in  Edinburgh,  in  Glas- 
gow, and  in  several  other  towns,  schools  of  this 
description  have  been,  or  are  to  be  established* 
In  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  and  Perth,  they  have  ex- 
isted for  some  time,  and  proved  highly  beneficial. 
In  Ireland — at  least,  ia  one  of  its  large  towns, 
Belfast — the  plan  is  likely  to  be  introduced.  In 
London,  there  is  reason  to  expect  its  wide  and 
general  adoption.  Nothing  can  be  easier  than 
its  introduction  into  such  places  as  Leeds,  Bir- 
winghmn,  and  Liverpool.    It  has  been  said  that 
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no  plain  practieal  way  of  doittg  good,  when  pre- 
senM  to  ihe  people  of  Manchester,  erer  Ian- 
goiahed  lor  want  of  fbndB  ;  and  these  Industrial 
Sebooisy  l&e  aU  efficient  instrnments,  are  remar- 
kabfytfanple  in  their  operation.  We  are  indebted 
fbr  their  adoption  to  A  eriminal  Judge — Sheriff 
WattoB  of  Aberdeen.  Whatever  good  they  may 
QlfthnaMy  aeeompUsh  may  be  traoed  to  the  pa- 
timt  tttre  with  which  that  gentleman  has  watched 
tiieir  first  beginnings.  He  was  startled  with  the 
number  of  Jurenile  cinders  brought  before  him 
in  his  «ffleiat  capacity  ;  and  found  out  practically 
that  prieon  refbrmation  was  a  change  scarcely 
ever  aeeomplished.  In  proposing  to  teach  and 
feed  the  Jnrenile  paupers  of  that  city  and  neigh- 
bourhood, he  met  at  first  a  Hmited  encourage- 
meat.  The  projeet  was  thought  to  be  risionary 
and  earpenfltre  by  those  who  forgot  that  its  ex- 
peBse-^-and  double  its  expense' — ^was  already  in- 
curred Vy  the  public,  without  obtaining  one  of  its 
adtantages.  At  the  annual  cost  of  a  f&w  hundred 
peundi,  aehools  have  been  established  and  wrought, 
until  the  remits  may  be  best  explained  by  an  ex- 
tract fi^m  one  of  Mr.  Watson's  letters  to  Mr.' 
mo,  the  superintendent  of  prisons  :->- 

"  We  ^ye  now  no  begging  children  either  in  town  or 
eoontf .  I  was  rather  sorpraed  at  the  effects  produced 
ia  tiis  eeiuity  districts.  During  the  three  months  preoed- 
isg  «th  Jnif,  18i8«  apwafito  •£  a  hundred  duldnm  weve 
{band  wasdoiog  in  the  ooonty,  and  reported  by  the  rural 
police.  Durixig  the  corresponding  period  of  1844,  fifty 
were  fonnd.  m  the  corresponding  period  of  1845,  only 
ei^t ;  and  fitym  the  8th  of  June  to  the  5th  of  July  none 
werefitoad." 

The  routine  pursued  in  the  Aberdeen  schools, 
which  we  regard  as  the  model  institutions,  is  so 
simple  that  it  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words,  ex- 
tracted firom  the  report  of  the  County  Prison 
Board  of  Aberdeen  : — 
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lite  peculiar  feature  of  the  Xndnstrial  Schools  is  the 
oombiiiatkm  of  inBfcmotion  in  useful  emfdoyment  with 
edaeation  and  food.  'The  childMn  hare  three  sabstantial 
meals  a^day ;  three  hours  of  lessons,  and  fire  hours  of 
Weill  euited  to  thebf  ages.  AU  the  boys  (and  girls)  re- 
ton  to  their  homes  erery  erentng.  On  Sundays,  they 
reoeite  their  Ibod  bm  on  other  days,  and  attend  pubhe 
wofr^kip,  and  they  hare  also  religious  instmotion  in 
sefaooL" 

We  should  add  that  part  of  the  time,  on  work- 
ing daysy  is  occupied  Tory  properly  in  recreation. 
The  ayerage  expense 

'*  Of  eaeh  child  is  about  £6  per  annum ;  £3  ISs.  per 
annsm,  or  about  2^.  »-day,  bemg  the  cost  ef  victuals 
fiir  each ;  and  the  other  expenses,  such  as  rent,  salaries, 
4&,  heiag  met  by  the  additional  £2  Ss. 

**  From  tha  abore  sum-^£6  ior  eaeh  boy — ^there  must 
he  de^bcted  the  average  earniags  of  each,  whidi,  £Dr  last 
year,  amounted  to  £1  lOs. — thus  making  the  actual  cost 
about  £4  10s.  for  each.  The  eaminffs  of  some  of  the 
ohiUrea  are  rerf  small ;  others,  acconung  to  the  nature 
of  the  wtKlE,  wfll  make  Sd.  or  4d.  a-day,  and,  in  a  few 
even  6d.  i  hot  aach  oases  are  rsre,  and  the  work 


The  sehools  were  eononeneed  in  the  year  1841 ; 
bttt  since  then  a  considerable  number  of  the  chil- 
dren have  obtained  situations,  and  their  average 
ailaadaac*  wonU  probsddy  never  exeeed  tiwee 
•od  a  toagte^nr  /aarfc  £t«n  if  they  were  sup- 
plaid  Wttb  neeeiflsry  elothkig,  of  which  some  por- 


tion might  be  obtained  without  aqy  additional 
charge,  the  expense  would  not  exceed  £6  yearly ; 
or  an  average  of  £21  for  each  child  ;  whilst  a 
single  convict  costs  £148  6s.  for  four  years' 
punishment.  The  expense  of  educating  seven 
children  in  these  industrial  schools  is,  therefore, 
paid  for  the  punishment  of  one  criminal  by  the 
present  system  ;  and  if  uncared  for  and  untaught, 
we  believe  that  the  seven  children  would  produce 
two  or  three  criminals.  But  the  annual  cost  of 
rearing  these  children  falls  on  the  public.  They 
must  defray  the  charges  either  in  a  regular  or  an 
irregular  manner.  They  must  tax  themselves,  or 
be  taxed  by  the  operations  of  the  juvenile  beggar 
and  the  juvenile  thief.  They  cannot  escape  from 
the  burden  of  supporting  these  young  persons  in 
the  meantime  ;  and  it  would  be  wiser  to  lay  out 
the  money  in  rendering  them  good  members  of 
society  than  in  contracting  farther  and  heavy 
liabilities  by  leaving  them  on  the  roatl  to  crime. 

Economy  and  humanity  are  thus  happily  com- 
bined in  pleading  for  the  general  establishment 
of  these  institutions.  They  would  at  once  save 
money  and  character  to  the  country.  Our  object 
has  been  to  show  the  cheapest  mode  of  eradicating 
crime  ;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
means  which  prevent  evil  will  aecompUsh  good. 
The  endeavours  made  to  improve  prison  discip- 
line, emanating  principally  from  humane  men  in 
charge  of  our  large  gaols,  deserve  the  utmost  en- 
couragement ;  but  we  cannot  tmst  much  to  their 
efficiency  ;  and  we  should  not  make  crime  and 
the  police  office  the  only  avenues  by  which  many 
can  reach  shelter,  food,  and  instruction.  Wo 
quote  a  passage  from  Mr.  Guthrie's  pamphlet,  in 
which  all  the  argument  is  most  eloquently  ex- 
pressed :— 

"  For  example,  I  was  returning  from  a  meeting  one 
night,  about  twelve  o'clock  r  it  was  a  fierce  blast  of  wind 
and  rain.  In  Princes  Stveei,  a  piteous  voioa  and  a  shi- 
vering boy  pressed  me  to  buy  a  traot.  I  asked  the  child 
why  he  was  out  in  such  a  niglit  and  at  such  an  hour.  He 
had  not  got  his  money  ;  he  dared  not  go  home  without  it ; 
he  would  rather  sleep  in  a  stair  all  night.  I  thought,  as 
we  passed  a  lamp,  that  I  had  seen  him  belore.  I  asked 
Mm  if  he  went  to  chursh.  *  Sometimes  to  Mr.  Gnih* 
rie's,'  was  his  reply.  On  looking  a^^ain,  I  now  recog- 
nised him  as  one  1  had  occasionally  seen  in  the  Cowgate 
Chapel.  Maffled  up  to  meet  the  weather,  he  did  not 
recognise  me.  I  asked  him  what  his  father  was.  '  T 
have  no  father,  Sir  ;  he  is  dead.'  His  mother?  '  She 
is  very  poor.*  •  But  why  keep  you  out  here  ?'  and  then 
reluctantly  the  truth  came  out.  I  knew  her  well,  and 
had  visited  her  wretched  dwelling.  She  was  a  tall,  dark, 
gaunt,  gipsey-looking  woman,  who,  notwithstanding  a  cap, 
of  which  it  could  be  hut  premised  that  it  had  once  been 
white,  and  a  gown  that  it  had  oaoe  been  black,  had  still 
some  traces  of  one  who  had  seen  better  days ;  but  now 
she  was  a  drunkard  ;  sin  had  turned  her  into  a  monster ; 
and  she  would  have  beaten  that  poor  child  within  an  inch 
of  death,  if  he  had  been  short  of  the  money,  by  her  waste 
of  winch  she  starved  him,  and  fed  her  own  accursed  vices. 
Now,  by  this  anecdote  illustrating  to  my  stranger  friend 
the  situation  of  these  unhappy  children,  I  added  that, 
nevertheless,  they  might  get  education,  and  secure  some 
measure  both  of  common  and  Christian  knowledge.  But 
mark  how,  and  where.  Not  as  in  the  days  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,  when  tho  tender  mother  brought  her  child  for 
His  blessing.  The  gaoler  brings  them  now.  Their  only 
passage  to  school  is  through  the  Police  Office  ;  their  pass- 
port is  a  conviction  of  crime  ;  and  in  this  Christian  and 
enlightened  city  it  is  only  within  the  dark  walls  of  a  prison 
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that  they  are  Mcnrd  either  of  school  or  Bible.  When  one 
thinks  of  their  own  happy  boys  at  home,  bounding  free  on 
the  green,  and  breathing  the  freth  air  of  heaYen>-or  of 
the  little  fellow  that  oUmbs  a  fiither's  knee,  and  aska  the 
od-repeated  story  of  Moses  or  of  Joseph — ^it  is  a  sad 
thing  to  look  in  through  the  eyelet  of  a  cell-door,  on  the 
weary  solitude  of  a  child  spelling  its  way  through  the 
Bible.  It  makes  one  sick  to  hear  men  sing  the  praises  of 
the  fine  education  of  our  prisons.  How  much  better  and 
holier  were  it  to  tell  us  of  an  education  that  would  sare 
the  necessity  of  a  prison  ^hool  ?  I  like  well  to  see  the 
life-boat,  with  her  brave  and  devoted  crew  ;  but  with  far 
more  pleasure,  from  the  window  of  my  old  country  manse, 
I  used  to  look  out  at  the  Bell  Rock  Tower,  standing  erect 
amid  the  stormy  waters,  where,  in  the  mists  of  day  the 
bell  was  rung,  and  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  the  light 
was  kindled  ;  and  thereby  the  mariners  were  not  saved 
from  the  wreck,  but  saved  from  being  wrecked  at  all. 
Instead  of  first  punishing  crime,  and  then,  through  means 
of  a  prison  education,  trying  to  prevent  its  repetition,  we 
appeal  to  men's  common  sense,  common  interest,  huma- 
nity, and  Christianity,  if  it  were  not  better  to  support  a 
plan  which  would  reverse  this  process,  and  seek  to  pre- 
vent, that  there  may  be  no  occasion  to  punish." 

We  do  Dot  propose  the  institutioxi  of  these 
schools  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Benerolent  men 
in  dififerent  localities  can  easily  arrange  their  es- 
tablishment without  statute.  They  might  be  in- 
corporated with  union  workhouses  and  the  Poor 
Law ;  but  they  will  be  more  useful  and  more  popular 
if  they  arise  firom  the  spontaneous  oontributions 
of  Bubscribers  in  the  several  towns;  for  it  is  one  of 
their  greatest  recommendations  that  they  do  not 
make  paupers  of  the  yoongpeople  who  attend  them, 


but  in  some  respects  leave  them  depcpid^mt  w  theur 
industry,  and  teach  them  habits  of  persepreranoe. 
From  the  schools  at  night  the  pupils  go  #orth,  not 
to  be  contaminated,  but  to  refonn  otheiDs*  They 
become  juvenile  reformecs,  instead  of  jurenile  pau- 
pers. They  acquire  a  liking  for  neataeM  and  wm* 
fort,  and  try  to  extend  them  to  home.  Thoy  are 
often  little  missionaries,  going  up  with  the  ele* 
ments  of  good  thai  they  have  acquired  to  the 
citadels  of  vice.  They  have  friends  in  the  camp 
of  the  enemy;  and,  when  they  plead  for  yirtae»  it 
is  the  pleading  of  a  child — of  a  brother  or  a  sister. 
But  the  most  miserably  poor  are  not  necessarily 
vicious:  and  the  return,  at  nightfall,  of  their  once 
neglected  children-— now  fed  and  clothed,  and 
taught  and  happy — to  the  home  of  a  desolate  and 
widowed  mother ;  or  a  sickly  and  disabled  father, 
may  be  one  of  the  few  and  the  brightest  pleasures 
still  remaining  to  a  eoaiihed  yet  a  feeling  heaito 

There  is  a  hi^er  class  of  arguments  by  which 
the  establishment  of  these  schools  might  be  en- 
forced— arguments  that  are  not  expressed  by 
figures,  ajid  cannot  be  weighed  against  gold;  hut 
we  have  confined  our  remarks,  principaUy,  to  the 
cost  of  crime,  the  limited  probability  of  reforming 
criminals,  the  obvious  source  firom  which  the  great 
majority  of  convicts  spring;  and  the  necessity  of 
cleansing  the  source,  as  the  suresit  plan,  and  the 
only  efficient  plan,  of  reducing  the  eo6t>  the  extoi^ 
and  the  consequences  of  crime. 
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1.  On  the  point  of  possible  disagreements  be- 1 
tweentwomutually  independent  pariiaments — ^the 
one  in  Great  Britain,  the  other  in  Ireland — as  to 
peace  and  war,  Mr,  Speaker  Foster  (Speaker  of 
the  Irish  Parliament)  thus  remarked,  during  the 
discussion,  in  tho  year  1799»  of  the  first  proposi- 
tion of  the  Legislative  Union : — 

'<  As  to  peace  and  war,  it  is  to  be  recollected  thai  the 
solo  and  absolute  power  of  making  either  rests  with  the 
executive.  It  is  the  King's  prerogative.  .'  .  .  But 
ffwn  the  balance  of  power  io  which  the  Britiih  constitu- 
tion owes  its  great  excelknce,  the  executive,  though 
Tested  with  power  to  act  by  declaring  war,  is  forced  to 
apply  to  parliament  for  means  to  carry  it  on,  and,  there- 
fore, must  consult  their  opinion.  .  .  .  Suppose  the 
British  parliament  to  approve  a  war,  and  that  of  Ireland 
to  disapprove,  the  only  dlf&oulty  which  this  diffMrenoe  of 
sentiment  could  create,  would  be,  that  the  one  who  dis- 
approved might  withhold  its  supplies  until  it  could  be  in- 
duced to  acquiesce.  It  could  not,  by  the  refusal,  stand 
clear  of  the  miseries,  and  hazards,  and  losses  of  war,  be- 
cause the  king's  declaration  involves  it  equally  with  Bri- 
tain." ....  "  Theory,  and  theory  alone,  says  that  tho 
separate  parliaments  may  disagree.  But  there  is  no  one  ar- 
gument you  can  apply  as  showing  a  eonseqaent  necessity  of 
consolidating  them,  that  will  not  apply  much  stronger /or 
the  consolicuxJtion  of  the  two  houses  in  each  ;  and  the  same 
arguments  will  all  farther  apply,  with  equal  strength,  to 
consolidate  the  two  houses  with  the  king,  for  fear  of  the 
national  concerns  being  impeded  by  disagreement.  Thus 
your  arguments  will  end  in  tho  absurdity,  that  you  must 
consolidate  tho  throe  estates  of  each  kingdom  into  one. 


for  foar  of  a  diffierence  of  opinion  between  then,  arising 
fnm  the  exereise  of  their  fi^e  judgments  ;  that  you  must 
abandon  the  glorious  constitution  of  a  mixed  government 
which  you  now  enjoy,  and  adopt  that  of  a  single  monarch, 
or  single  power,  wherever  it  may  rest,  either  in  a  mo- 
narch, an  oligarchy,  or  a  republic.  "BvA  practiee,  which 
is  a  more  steady  guide  tlian  theory,  tells  yon  the  reverse. 
In  points  of  peace  and  war^  the  Irish  paritament  has 
never,  even  during  centuries,  differed  in  opinion  with  tho 
British ;  though  its  power  to  do  so  has  ever  been  as  un- 
limited, and  equally  firee,  before  as  since  the  constitution 
of  1783.  No  I  interest  Ib  a  sure  guide  to  nations ;  and  it 
never  was,  nor  ever  can  be,  the  interest  of  the  smaller 
number  to  differ  fi-om  the  hirgeiv-of  the  weaker  to  differ 
from  the  more  powerfol  on  such  a  matter ;  and  it  is  no 
rash  prediction  to  say,  that  good  sense,  and  even  neces- 
sity, must  soon  reconcile  the  differing  body,  if  unfortu- 
nately such  an  instance  should  occur. 

**  But,  if  we  look  bto  the  principles  of  the  British 
Constitution,  we  shall  find  tiiere  abundant  reason  not 
only  to  reject  arguments  of  such  a  theory  as  would  con- 
solidate the  legislatures,  but  even  not  to  adopt  such 
measure  were  it  practicable.  That  ooniti^ion  was  not 
the  work  of  one  man,  nor  of  one  age  :  it  has  mdnally 
softened  down  In  the  course  of  centuries  into  mat  per- 
fection we  now  have— more  by  the  c^Uskm  of  eirsttfn- 
staaoes  than  by  the  efforts  of  hamaa  wisdoia  or  forasigfatL 
That  oolliiioa  has  impsroeptibly  formed  a  balance  in.  its 
oonstituent  parts,  whic^,  by  the  power  of  mutual  cheeky 
keeps  each  within  its  bounds,  and  preserves  the  whole  in 
its  true  perfection. 

'*Tfaat  baUndngehMkis  thetmepiiiH^  tewhieh 
it  owes  its  piesaniation--deiitMgr  iti  and  tte  wbole  is 
gone !    Is  it  wsong,  then,  to  look  for  similar  good  effecia 
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froM  tft«  tmti^  Mflncing  principle  in  the  eonnexion  be- 
tween tii»lQgiilatanA  of  the  two  ittands,  m  in  the  eon* 
ttexion  Mween  the  component  parts  of  each  legiaUtere  ?*' 

2.  To  tlie  objection  that  <<  Repeal  of  the  Union 
wtnM  lead  to  the  ettabliefament  in  Ireland  of  the 
Oalholio,  as  the  State  religion,  and  of  Oatholio 
asoeo^ncy,'^  ire  shall  answer  in  the  words  of  a 
doeoiiiMit  of  the  Repeal  Association  drawn  np 
Area  yeare  a^  by  a  Catholic  member  of  that 
body  ;  and  assented  to  and  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee, and  by  the  Association  itself. 

*'  Against  the  assertion — that  Repeal  would  lead  to 
Catholic  ascendency,  there  is  a  goarantee  in  all  the  de- 
ctaffaOooi  and  aeteof  the  Catholios  of  Ireland.  Petftions, 
aJdreaaa^  dedarttionsy  vesohitioas,  speeches,  CTery  con- 
cciTable  Tohide  of  hnman  thought  and  human  puraose, 
tliat  have  been  adopted  by  even  a  section  of  that  body, 
have  uniformly,  where  at  all  referring  to  religious  mat- 
tere,  declared  cor  desire  and  demand  for  that  entire  li- 
beif^  of  eooeeienee,  which  eonatots  not  merely  in  the 
psmiMiaa  to  each  man  to  worship  hia  God  in  the  fiu)e  of 
day  in  the  manner  that  he  thinks  best,  or  in  opening  the 
way  to  public  station  and  employment,  but  In  the  entire 
.abolition  of  all  nuumer  of  compulsory  payments  by  the 
mettkbers  of  one  form  of  Christianity  to  the  pastors, 
teaebarsy  and  soppcct  of  any  other.  The  Catholic  pro- 
latea  and  clergy  of  the  second  order  in  Ireland  have 
arailed  themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  record  their 
eoineidence  in  these  sentiments  with  the  laity  of  their 
conmoonioo,  and  have  continually  added  a  declaration 
that  they  worid  aot  consent  to  be  ooimected  with  the 
StateL  Htttoiyii  asoch  too  replete  with  instances  of  the 
cvila  that  su^  connexion  occasioned  to  the  Catholic 
Ghnrohy  to  make  ns  desire  to  see  the  cause  of  those  evils 
brought  into  activity|again.  We,  Catholics,  are  Iwund 
then  ly  nur  eonvielMne,  we  are  hownd  hy  our  most  so- 
lemn <md  thouscmd-fold  repeated  declarations,  never  to 
seek  for  rtUgious  ascendency,  cmd  never  to  accept  it 
were  it  even  ofered ;  aand  we  shoMbe utterly  faithUss, 
and  for  ever  disgraced,  if  we  ever  shfwJc  from  the 
ttricteei  interpretation  of  those  engaaements. 

"  The  Protestants  of  uehmd  would  have  the  additional 
guarantee  of  a  nearly  altogether  Protestant  House  of 
Leeds,  S4)d  of  the  influence  of  the  immense  proportion  of 
territorial  influence  wluch  is  in  the  hands  of  the  menibera 
of  that  creed. 

' '  lliey  would  fiurther  have  the  guarantee  of  what  tahas 
place  in  Catholic  countries  abroML  In  most  of  them^ 
indeed,  the  Catholic  religion  is  the  religion  of  the  state : 
bat  has  been  made  so  by  no  new  enactment,  being  a 
matter  of  old  institution.  But  in  none  of  them  is  there 
aay  species  of  poUtiGal  exclusion  whatsoever  on  account 
c^  diffeieaoe  of  £tith ;  and  if  the  Protestant  inhabitants 
have  to  pay  towards  Catholic  purposes,  inasmuch  as  a 
portion  of  the  produce  of  the  general  taxes  in  those  coun- 
tries is  devoted  to  such  purposes  by  the  government,  they 
hare  at  least  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  their  Catholic 
Deighboor,  enjpying  no  exemption  from  taxation,  pays 
eanaUy  indirectly  with  them,  but  fully  as  much  towards 
JPrUestant  ^Hvpeses,  the  government  making  ample  allo- 
cation for  these  last,  as  well  as  for  the  former.  Regene- 
nted  Xralaad  would  go  a  step  beyond  tMs ;  and  having  in 
her  advecstty  made  e^erience  of  the  voluntary  system, 
and  ioand  it  admirable  in  ensuring  xealous  cleriganen  and 
attached  flocks,  wbvdd  retain  it  in  her  prosperity,  and  set 
a  brilliant  examj^  for  the  world's  imitation.*' 

To  the  foregoing  we  shall  only  add  one  re- 
mark. Sok  great  is  the  ayersion  of  the  vast  majo- 
rity of  the  Irish  OathoKes  to  any  speeies  of  State 
connexfen  or  State  support  for  their  Chnrch,  that 
it  wontd  be  the  most  perfect  insanity  in  any 
government  to  make  a  proposition  having  that 
tntdflneyy  as  tibey  troold  thereby  inenr  odimn  and 
most  determined  opposition  in  Irelandy  as  well  as 
in  QilBAt  Srllaliu 


3.  To  the  objection  that  Irishmen  are  anfit  to 
govern  themselyes,  we  do  not  condescend  a  reply. 

4.  To  that  which  predicts  onr  rain  if  charged 
with  the  expenses  of  separate  maintenance,  we 
reply  in  our  answer  to  the  objection  as  to  pos- 
sible differences  between  these  Parliaments  in 
matters  of  finance. 

The  questions  on  which  such  differences  may 
be  supposed  likely,  are  two,  viz. :  that  as  to  debt- 
arrangements,  and  that  as  to  proportionate  con- 
tributions to  the  expenditure  of  the  empire. 

We  shall  surprise  some  of  our  readers  by  the 
statement  we  are  going  to  make;  but  it  is,  never- 
theless, true.  Ireland  contributes  beyond  her  due 
proportion  to  that  part  of  the  general  imperial 
expenditure  which  is  exclusire  of  the  charges  on 
the  National  Debt.  How  she  pays  towards  the 
latter  we  shall  subsequently  consider. 

The  following  are  the  respective  payments  of  the 
two  countries,  ezclusivo  of  the  charges  on  debt.— 
We  are  constrained  to  take  the  year  1844,  as  being 
the  last  for  which  we  hare  a  distinct  account  of 
Irish  expenditure.  (See  Acct.  No.  3,  at  page  21, 
ist  Sess.  Paper  652,  of  1845.) 

£xraxDiTimB  ov  thb  Ukitxd  KiaanoM,  Ykab  1844, 
(ended  January,  1846.) 


OT.  vassMO, 

OBLAMD. 

Civil  List,  Annuities,  Pensions,^ 
Salaries,  Allowances,  Diploma- 
tic Salaries  &  Pensions,  Courts 
of  Justice,  and  miscellaneous 
charges  on  the  Consolidated 
Fund, 

Aimy  and  Ordnance,     ««•       ««.. 

MisceUaneoos  onAnnual  Grants, 

Navy,       wA       .M*       ««,       ««« 

2,100,000 

6,830,000 
8,000,000 

9,868,000 

£ 

685,000 

1,270,000 

876,600 

Against  this, 

set  Awm  our 

uncredited 

revenue  my- 

ments,  viz., 

460,000 

17,788,000 

2,680,500 

This  shows  our  proportion  of  payments  on  the 
expenditure  (exclusire  of  that  on  debt)  to  be  to 
the  British  as  one  to  six  and  a  half. 

The  '<  uncredited  rerenue  payments'*  alluded  to 
abore  are  the  foUowing: — 

» 

Irish  crown  and  quit  rents,  per  annum,  ^ 
(these  are  lumped  into  the  statement  t 
lor  Great  Britain  under  this  head.  In  |  ' 
the  annual  finance  accounts),  J 

Duties  paid  in  England  on  foreign^ 

some  minor  items  of  centribntion,     J 

£465,000 


^^%^%^^v%^ 


£65,000 


which  we  have  for  the  sake  of  round  numbers,  set 
down  as  £450,000  in  the  foregoing  table. 

Now,  if  what  we  stated  in  the  January  num- 
ber of  this  Magazine  be  recalled  to  mind — ^viz., 
that  the  Parliamentary  debates  of  1842  record 
Peel  and  Goulbum's  admission  that  the  fiscal 
capability  of  Ireland,  as  compared  with  that  of 
Gh^at  Britain,  is  no  higher  than  about  as  one  to 
nine,  (a  statement  easily  verified  by  comparing 
the  accounts  foronch  countrv  in  the  voarlv  finance 
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'  returns),  the  largeness  of  the  effort  made  by  Ire- 
land to  contribute  towards  the  general  expendi- 
ture (clear  of  debt-charges)  will  be  duly  appre- 
ciated. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  her  existing  rates 
of  contribution  to  that  purpose  being  maintained 
in  case  of  **  Repeal."  An  international  treaty 
could  bind  her  to  do  so  ;  and  her  only  stipulation 
would  be,  that  the  monies  thus  leyied  should  be 
spent  at  home,  as  far  as  the  external  emergencies 
of  the  empire  might  permit.  In  plainer  words, 
that  no  portion  of  her  revenue  should  be  drafted 
over  to  England ;  but,  if  not  wanted  for  state 
purposes  abroad,  should  bo  spent  for  purposes  of 
that  description  in  Ireland, 

5.  As  to  debt-charges,  her  present  payments 
under  that  head  are  specified  in  the  annual  finance 
accounts,  only  in  so  far  as  regards  that  portion 
of  the  debt  which  happens  to  be  due  to  parties 
resident  in  Ireland.  On  their  account,  about 
£  1, 400,000 of  Irish  reye9ue  (representing  a  capital 
of  neariy  forty  millions)  was  disbursed  in  Ireland 
in  the  year  1844.  But  aftc^r  discharge  of  this 
and  the  other  items  of  State  expenditure  in  Ire- 
land, a  sum  of  about  ^^KX),000  was  remitted  to 
England  out  of  the  same  Irish  revenue  ;  and  was 
there  applicable  to  the  debt-charges  payable  in 
that  country.  Ireland,  therefore,  contributed  al- 
together about  £1,700,000  to  the  total  of  twenty- 
nine  millions  required  for  the  public  creditor  in 
that  year. 

In  the  article  in  the  January  number,  already 
referred  to,  will  be  seen  the  reasons  why  Ireland 
should  not  be  held  accountable  for  any  large  pro- 
portion of  the  debt.  Hhe  has,  however,  been 
made  to  pay  all  she  could  ;  as  every  shilling  of 
her  revenue-contributions  that  can  be  spared  from 
the  State-expenses  in  Ireland  is,  as  we  have  be- 
fore said,  drafted  over  to  Great  Britain.  The 
following  will  show  to  what  an  extent  this  drain 
has  proceeded : — 

Remittsincos  from  the  British  Exchequer  to  the  Irish, 
and  vice  versa ,  from  1800  to  1845  : — 

From  the  British  to  the  Irish  Exchequer,  £7,495,862 

From  the  Irish  to  the  British,  > .. > >  86, 785, 453 


Balance  of  Irish  Remittancos,..^^^^>>w£l0,280,591 
Parliamentary  Paper  652,  Session  1845. 

6.  Were  the  Union  i*epealed,  the  terms  of  con- 
tribution, both  as  to  debt  and  other  expenditure 
of  the  empire,  would,  of  course,  be  arranged  by 
treaty.  The  great  object  of  Ireland  is  not  so 
much  the  saving  of  expenditure  as  the  having 
that  expenditure  made  in  Ireland.  For  this  pur- 
pose, nntil  such  time  as,  by  the  natural  effect  of 
an  operation  progressing  even  now,  sufficient 
stock  should  bo  transferred  to  the  Irish  account 
to  bring  up  the  Irish  debt-payments  at  Jiome  to 
their  due  amount,  it  might  be  arranged  that  her 
payments  in  the  other  items  of  State-expenditure 
— as,  for  instance,  on  that  of  the  Navy  (in  Irish 
harbours) — should  be  increased  to  the  full  amount 
of  the  sum,  that,  under  the  present  arrange- 
ments, is  inevitably  drafted  over  to  England. 

Now,  as  to  the  increased  means  of  payment. 
The  Duties  of  Customs,  Stamps,  and  Post  Office 


are  ilie  tam*  in  Ireland  as  in  Great  Britain ;  and 
yet  there  is  the  following  dlsorepaney  in  the  re- 
spective Revenue  returns  given  in  the  Finance 
Acoonnts:^- 


Great  Britain, 
IroUnd, 


%*^^%>'^^»^%«»^w^^^*^^'»»*>^ 


*»%<*»  <%^l»l«<  fcfc»%»»%»**1»M^^«> 


.*f7,940,000 
8,080,000 


Now  (the  duties  being  the  same,  as  we  have 
premised),  the  respective  retams,  instead  of  being, 
as  now,  about  as  9  to  1,  would,  if  the  people  of 
the  two  countries  were  in  anything  like  an  equaSly 
prosperous  condition,  be  in  or  about  the  propor- 
tions of  the  population,  vix.,  at  2i  to  1.  This 
would  add  seven  millions  to  the  payments  of  Ir<»- 
land  on  the  above  items  alone ! 

The  increased  prosperity  of  the  country  would 
enable  her  to  bear  Income,  Assessed,  and  Land 
Taxes,  did  the  exigencies  of  the  empire  demand 
it;  as  well  as  to  inerease  her  payments  on  the 
Excise  Duties.  It  is  unnecessary  to  delay  with 
a  specific  calculation  of  the  united  increase,  suf- 
ficient being  said  to  indicate  its  largeness. 

The  probahilitt/  of  it  can  scarce  be  doubted. 
It  is  because  the  general  population  of  Ireland 
aro  at  present  too  poor  to  consume  a  large  amount 
of  taxed  articles,  that  the  returns  on  those  ar- 
ticles are  small.  The  commonest  experience  of 
human  nature  tells  us,  that  the  moment  a  man 
finds  himself  better  off  than  before,  he  enlarges 
his  circle  of  comforts  ;  and  the  increased  quantity 
of  tea,  sugar,  or  other  taxed  articles  with  which 
he  begiuB  to  provide  himself,  tells  with  benefioial 
effect  upon  the  public  revenue. 

7.  Sufficient,  we  trust,  has  been  said  to  Indicate 
the  principles  on  which  a  fair  arrangement  might 
be  come  to,  and  be  permanently  established  be- 
tween the  countries.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the 
going  any  farther  into  details  would  be  unneces- 
sary trouble,  until  the  principles  are  assented  to. 
It  must  also  be  obvious  that  the  objection  as  to 
our  inability  to  maintain,  unassisted,  oar  own 
Government  establishments,  even  in  «n  enlaiged 
state,  are  conclusively  met. 

Writing  in  the  hurry  of  Parliamentary  avoca- 
tions, it  is  not  easy — ^indeed,  not  practicable-^ 
to  bestow  patient  and  efficient  revisiott  on  this 
argument  in  all  its  parts.  However,  on  a  very 
hasty  review  of  what  wo  have  written  in  the  pre- 
sent and  the  two  last  numbers  of  this  Magazine, 
we  are  aware,  indeed,  of  great  imperfections,  and 
want  of  sufficient  connectedness,  but  not  of  omti* 
sions  of  any  matters  with  which  we  had  engaged 
to  deal. 

8.  The  Editorial  oommenta  on  our  lait  article 
require  a  few  additional  lines,  even  at  the  risk  of 
being  tedious. 

With  regard  to  the  alleged  prosperity  of  Bel- 
fast, the  Editor  docs  not  seem  to  be  aware  that 
it  is  eomjyarative — that  is  to  say,  that  Belfast  is 
prosperous  in  comparison  with  other  parts  of  Ire- 
land ;  but  not  absolutely.  In  the  report  of  the 
Hand- Loom  Weavers'  Commission,  a  few  years 
ago,  Mr.  Commissioner  Muggeridge  says  that, 
"in  common  with  all  who  have  attempted  the 
*  inquiry'  before  him,  he  could  not  state  whether 
the  linen  trade  were  flourishing  or  no;'*  and 
among  several  testimonies  —  many  oonflictiiigy 
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b«t  all  perraded  by  the  sune  dnbioumeBS^^the 
feUwing  are  given  reUtiye  to  the  linen  trade 
g^Aerally: — 

"  9.  Mr.  WiUiAm  Kirk,  a  member  of  the  linen  eommittee 
of  the  eoeaty  Amiagh,  aays — '  I  think  the  linen  trade  is 
inorewinf.' 

"  Mr.  William  Miller,  a  member  of  the  linen  conmiit- 
tee  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  states — '  There  has  been  an 
foneMe  in  the  linen  trade  of  BaUjmena  within  the  last 
■sfwi  yean,  but  neverthekes  there  has  been,  generally 
speaking,  a  decrease  in  the  linen  trade  of  Ireland  daring 
the  same  period.' 

'*  yfr.  Edward  Sproule,  a  member  of  the  county  Ty- 
rene  committee,  states — ^tiiat  *  the  linen  trade  of  Ulster 
is  Boft  so  estenciTe  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago.' 

'*  Mmsts.  William  Orr  it  Sons,  linen  manufiMturers  at 
Lougfagall,  county  Armagh,  writes — '  We  consider  it  de- 
creasing in  many  particiUars,  and  that  the  Scotch  are 
Uking  a  Kreat  deal  of  it  from  us. ' " — Mr,  Muggeridge^t 
Bipo94,  band-Loom  Weavers*  Inquirg. 

*'Mr.  Monerief:  '  All  the  c^tal  ef  all  the  manufaotn- 
rors  in  Bel&st  would  not  equal  one  large  capitalist  in 
England.' " 

The  very  contraversy  which  Mr.  Maggeridge 
statee  to  exist  in  the  North  itself,  on  the  subject 
of  the  alleged  manafiw^toring  prosperity  of  that 
part  of  Irelnndy  is  an  nnfayourable  sign.  When 
a  branch  of  industry  is  rMUy  flourishing  in  any 
country,  it  is  generally  known  and  admitted — not 
guessed — ao  to  be.  The  following  on  this  subjeot 
deserve!  attention— >eoming  from  such  authority  : 

**  The  extent  of  this  (the  linen)  msnnfaoture  stands  in 
such  relief  from  the  usual  absence  of  all  manufacturing  in- 
dustry in  Ireland,  that  we  freouently  attach  to  it  a  degree 
of  importance,  and  an  idea  of  absolute  magnitude  that  it 
does  not  really  possess.  Thus  wo  often  hear  the  linen  ma- 
Bttfiietars  spoken  ef  as  being  the  staple  of  Uus  country, 
whilst  wool  and  cotton  are  in  return  the  natural  manu- 
fictoree  of  the  sister  kingdom.  In  reality,  however.  Ire* 
land  is  almost  as  much  behind  in  this  as  in  eyery  other 
hnmdi  ef  industry.  The  town  of  Dundee  alone  is  consi- 
desed  to  manulSMturs  as  much  linen  as  all  Ireland,  and 
the  relation  which  the  manufacture  of  flax  bears  in  the 
three  kingdoms,  is  exactly  shown  in  the  following  table, 
which  is  extracted  from  the  Report  of  the  Factory  In- 
speetors  for  1889,  since  which  period  no  sensible  altera- 
tioB  haa  taken  place. 

"  In  England  there  were  169  mills,  worked  by  4,860 
horse-power,  and  employing  16,573  persons. 

**  In  Scotland  183  mills  worked  by  4,845  horse-power, 
and  employing  17,897  persons. 

**  in  Ireland  40  mills,  worked  by  1,980  horse-power, 
wlenpl0ying^9,O17 persons. "—5irie.  Kdne^e  *'  Indus- 
trial Sesowcee  of  Ireland.'* 

It  ia  to  be  remarked,  that  manufacturing  in- 
dustry had  a  better  chance  in  the  North  than  in 
any  other  part  of  Ireland ;  as  there  was  not  that 
swtarian  diviaion  and  mutual  arersion  among  the 
Tarioua  classes  of  the  population  there,  as  in  other 
pnivincea*  The  Protestant  colonists  of  Ulster 
had  no  panal  laws  to  restriet  and  hamper  their 
industrial  energies.  The  following  table  from 
thaJkuMial  Vi^MSXte  Aooonnta  does  not  speak 


much  for  the  present  condition  of  the  linen  trade. 
We  purposely  omit  the  year  1845,  lest  the  falling 
off  should  be  attributed  to  the  general  distress  of 
Ireland,  which  began  in  that  year. 

BXrOBT  TO  rOBXION  CODMTEIBS  VROM  IBBLA-Nn. 


TALUX  OF 

1839. 

£ 

68,847 

172,602 

1842. 

1844. 

Linen  Manufactures^ 
And  1  «inen  Yam  ^«.^ 

£ 

25,350 

110,486 

£ 
14,320 
86,916 

10.  The  other  editorial  comments  we  must  hurry 
OTer.  The  Editor  says  there  is  absenteeism  in 
Scotland,  yet  she  prospers.  It  is,  however,  much 
less  in  degree  than  in  Ireland— *as  there  are  few 
of  her  great  proprietors  who  do  not  spend  some 
part  of  the  year  on  their  estates.  And  if  she  be 
prosperous  in  the  Lowlands,  it  is  well  known  that, 
in  the  Highlands  and  in  the  Isles,  Irish  distress 
has  a  melancholy  parallel  The  remark,  that 
there  is  distress  in  France  and  Belgium,  although 
they  manage  their  own  affairs,  does  not  affect  our 
argument— which  was  not  that  home-legislation 
would  prevent^  but  that  it  would  mitigate  such  a 
calamity  as  the  present.  Neither  Frenchman  nor 
Belgian  were  reduced  so  low  as  to  be  solely  de- 
pendent upon  the  potato. 

1 1 .  The  argument  that,  as  Tork  does  not  demand 
a  Parliament,  Ireland  should  not,  eannot  have 
been  brought  forward  in  seriousness.  We  could 
fturnish  a  pendant  to  it— viz.  if  general  legislation 
for  a  large  empire  is  best  managed  by  a  single 
body  meeting  in  London,  the  less  difficult  and  less 
extensive  interests  of  the  various  muncipalitiea 
throughout  the  empire  could  be  best  managed  by 
the  single  Corporation  of  London. 

12.  We  do  not  objeet — far  the  contrary-— to  the 
advantage  the  Editor  takes  of  our  admission,  that 
an  Imperial  Parliament  could  (if  it  would)  do 
much  of  what  we  expect  from  a  home-parliament 
—amongst  other  things,  cause  our  monies  to  be 
spent  at  home,  &c.  &c.  We  deliberately  made 
the  admission.  We  would  be  glad  to  see  our- 
selves deprived  of  that  portion  of  our  argument 
for  *<  Bepeal,''  which  depends  on  the  want  of  ae* 
tive  good  will  on  the  part  of  the  United  Parlia« 
ment.  But  the  Editor's  own  good  and  high  feel- 
ing deceives  him.     These  things  will  not  be  done. 

And  now  hastily  concluding,  we  have  to  express 
a  sincerely  felt  gratitude  for  the  opportunity  given, 
at  some  risk,  for  even  this  imperfect  statement  of 
the  Repeal  case.  This  instance  of  fairness  is  all 
the  more  appreciated,  as  it  was  entirely  sponta- 
neous, and,  we  regret  to  add,  entirely  unpa- 
ralleled. 


NOTES  ON  MR.  0*CONNBLL'S  ARGUMENTS. 


Yfu  have  placed  figures  to  the  different  para- 
|prff|)h8  in  Mr.  O'Connell's  argument  for  the  pur- 
pose of  more  convenient  reference. 

^0.  I  is  an  extract  from  an  address  of  Mr. 
Speaker  Foater*s,  in  the  Irish  Parliament  of  I7d9 
of  the  moat  corrupt  Parliament!,  aooording 


to  Mr.  O'Gonnell,  Senior,  that  ever  assembled 
anywhere  ;  and  we  give  very  eonsiderable  credit 
to' the  statement.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was  a  Parliament  swarming  with  borough-mon- 
gersi  and  the  county  constituency  was  very  nar- 
row.   That  Parliament  was  elected  by  a  small 
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minoHt^  of  the  satios,  dependeat  on  England  for 
pbysioal  rapport,  and  by  no  means  likely  to  como 
to  any  Mrious  diffei«nee  -with  that  country  on 
qnesiiottc  of  peace  or  var.  Mr.  Speaker  Foster 
was  doobtlesB  one  of  ''  tiie  enry  of  snrroonding 
nations"  men.  He  speaks  of  checks  and  balances 
in  the  constitotion,  as  a  -watchmaker  does  of 
sprlngB  and  wheels  in  a  gold  repeater.  The  ma- 
dbdnCy  howeyer,  has  been  greatiy  changed  since 
the  day  of  his  Speakership,  and  his  authoricy  is 
not  now  of  great  weight.  The  power  of  peace  or 
war,  like  every  other  power,  is  virtually  vested  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  purse  is  kept  in 
that  House ;  and  no  king  will  declare  war 
against  his  enemy  without  a  well-replenished 
purse.  According  to  Mr.  Speaker  Foster's  ar- 
gument it  might  be  advisable  to  increase  the 
number  of  chocks  and  balances,  by  still  farther 
sub-dividing  the  empire ;  and  in  that  case  it 
would  be  quite  possible  to  have  the  Lothians 
maintaining  a  war  with  Holland,  and  Fifeshire 
observing  an  armed  neutrality.  Even  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  under  a  federal  form 
of  Government,  the  peace  or  war  and  treaty- 
making  power  is  vested  in  one  Legislature  ;  and 
the  various  States  are  obliged  to  obey  the  orders 
of  the  Congress. 

2.  Mr.  O'Connell  meets  the  fears  expressed 
for  Catholic  ascendancy  in  L*eland  by  repeating 
some  resolutions  of  the  Bepeal  Association  in  fa- 
vour of  the  voluntary  system.  We  are  not  charge- 
able with  discourtesy  to  the  Homan  Catholic 
Church  in  saying  that  the  voluntaryism  of  its  Irish 
members  can  only  be  circumstantial.  They  can- 
not be  Voluntaries,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of 
the  term,  on  principle.  They  could  not,  for  ex- 
ample, denounce  the  connexion  between  Church 
and  State  as  anti-scriptural  and  sinfcd;  for  in  the 
great  majority  of  Roman  Catholic  countries  that 
oonnezion  subsists,  and  even  the  Roman  Pontiff 
is  ex  officio  a  temporal  monarch.  In  reference  to 
the  statements  respecting  the  endowment  of  Pro- 
testant Churohes  in  Roman  Catholic  countries, 
we  can  only  say  that  »uch  endowments  do  not 
exist  in  lUXy,  Spain,  PortugaJ,  or  Austria.  In 
France  thero  are  Pxotestant  endowments  ;  but 
there  a  Prptestant  congregation  cannot  be  formed 
without  permission  from  the  authorities  ;  and  Mr. 
O'Connell.  wiJUy  we  believe,  a^gree  with  us  in  say- 
ing that  men  should  have  liberty  to  worship  when 
and  where  they  please  without  permission  of  the 
Mayor..  >Ye  refer  to  the  subject  becanse  it  has 
been  introduced  by  Mr.  O'Ccmnell. 

3.  The  answer  tp  thia  objection  is  deservedly 
short.  We  did  not  advance  the  objections,  and 
are  iv>t  reiiponsible  for  their  character;  but  we 
can  only  say,  tha4  i^  Irishmen  be  unfit  to  govern 
themselves,  they  must  be  atill  more  unfit  to  govern 
us.  Yet  for  years  they  maintained^  with  aid  from 
Scotland,,  the  Whig  Ministry  in  power,  against 
the  will  of  England;  ^4  all  ouf  great  measures, 
in  rece^Qt  time;»,  have  bean  .carried  against  majo- 
rities of  EnglJLsh  jVembers. 

4.  We  do  not  suppose  that  Ireland  would  neces- 
sarily be ,  rained  by  the  expeose  of  a  separate 
n^aintenance;  but  we  do  not  observe  how  it  would 


save  money  by  the  armngement.  Wa  believa  that 
there  are  errors  to  be  recti£ttd  in  tiie'Imsh 
finances;  but  they  are  suhjeeta  for  an  aeedunL^-*- 
The  rough  outline  of  tiie  statemnnt  naay  be  ffiven 
briefly.  For  no  part  of  the  charges  on  tha  dif* 
ference  between  the  British  and  Iririi  debt,  at  the 
date  of  the  Union,  should  Ireland  be  reiponaible. 
That  balance  should  be  struck,  off  the  general 
responsibilitieB  of  the  finn,  and  oavried  to  the  pvi" 
vate  aceonnt  of  Great  Britain.  For  the  balaaoe 
of  the  debt,  and  the  current  ezpeoae»'*^-ezclnnve 
of  interest  on  the  special  debt  of  the  aenior  part- 
ner in  the  firm — Ireland  mtlst  beaor  its  share. 
We  do  not  ascribe  the  slightest  value  to  Ptoel  and 
€U>u)barn'8  estimate  of  the  tax^^ying  eapabfli* 
ties  of  Ireland  ;  and  for  the  purposes  of  honest 
accounting  no  soch  estimates  are  necessary. 
The  people  of  Britam  must  meet  tiieir  ipeeial 
debt  by  special  payments,  and  the  general  pig- 
ments should  be  made  from  taccae  common  to  the 
three  divisions.  Our  view*  in  favour  of  direct 
taxation  leave  ns  no  great  diffionlty*  in  wttling 
the  accounts.  Considerable  sums  wift  always  be 
raised  by  indirect  taxes ;  but*we  believe  that  even 
in  the  next  Farliaanient  a  considerable  amount  of 
indirect  taxes  will  be  oonuuiiited  ibr  immediate 
payment.  Mr.  O  'Connellys  estimate  of  £6400^000 
for  duties  paid  in  En^and  or  Scotland  on  'i^ooda 
used  in  Ireland  is  toe  smalL'  We  have  <befoi«  its ' 
a  note  of  the  duty-paid  goods  imporied  nvto  Bel- 
fast last  year;  and  although  we  hare  not  east 
up  the  precise  sum,  yet  it  strikes  ns  that  the 
amount  there  alone  is  not  much  short  of  the  sum 
stated. 

5.  This  paragraph  belongs  to  the  same  claaa 
with  the  4th,  and  needs  a  similar  answer*  If 
there  be  any  blunder  in  the  Irish  accounts  they 
are  not  irretrievably  closed.  They  have  been 
settled  with  the  prudent  and  common  foot-note, 
•*  errors  excepted ;"  and  if  "  ewors"  be  esta- 
blished they  can  be  rectified.  Many  of  our 
readers  are  uaprepared^  we  believe,  for  tfae.jitatfih 
ment,  that  nearly  £40,000,000  of  t^e  debt  is  hdd 
in  Ireland,  and  that  the  amount  is  gradoaJUy  and 
rapidly  increasing  5  although  the  ciroumstance 
does  not  show  a  wasting,  but  an  accumulating 
process  connected  with  Irish  capitaL  Ijrejaad 
does  not  want  money^  but  enteipidse,  to  ^oofflptete 
her  railways. 

We  need  scarcely  remind  Mr.  O'ConneU  that 
we  could  easily  pi-pduce  a  lax^^  balance  of  re*- 
mittancee  from  Scotland  to  England  thaa  he 
quotes  from  Ireland  to  .Kngltead ;  but  we  endear 
vour  by  some  meaoa  to  bring  iMNek ,  the  jnoney 
again,  and  are  not  absolutely  unsaeeesaftil.  :Ire^ 
land  has  all  the  elements  of  .prosperity  bek«Agittg . 
to  Scotland,  and  has  no  argument  for  ai^pof^iof 
the  Union  that  is  inapplicable  to  thia  cp^ntryv 

6*  The  great  ^object  with  Mr.  O'CdBOftell  is  to 
havo  national  money  expended  in  Ireland,  Qnti 
object,  on  the  othei;  hand,  ia  to  have,  the  national 
work  done  wherever  it  can  be  .  «4complil^ed 
most  efficiently  and  cheaply.  Tho  result,  of  both 
objects,  in  this  case,  comes  to  nearlgr  jthe  ^^awia 
tbing<  Mr.  O'Connell  requu^ea. naval  yards  aod 
military  4epot»  in  Ireland;  and  l}eiQam^» :€Qir  a 
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laige  poxiioii  o7<he  impenal  Inuriness,  they  woald 
be  moBt  eanimdeaHty  located  in  tii»t  country,  we 
skoold  iike  to  see  kls  wish  gratified.  And  ve 
haTeJBodoulit  tiiat^  if  ike  Irish  people  were  rich, 
theywimld  eonaome  a  greater  qaantity  of  taxable 
artichv  ;  but  the  wsy  to  make  them  richer  is  to 
giie  tin  iumer  aecnirifty  for  the  firoit  of  hie  toil 
andimprovMneiitft ;  t«rdi8iipate  the  idle  dream, 
that  capital,  empioyed  in  mannfiMtores  and  eom- 
inene  is  inMenre  in  tiiat  eonntry ;  to  render  it-~ 
as  it  may-  be  eadiy  rendered — a  more  copiously 
producing  land ;  to  put  tts  fiekU  in  heart,  and 
its  tana  in  older ;  to  dtain  its  bogs,  and  deepen 
its  riverf  t  to  malro-its  leading  highways  of  iron  t 
to  week  in  Jxtihad  ai  ererwhere  eke,  is  the  way 
to  rifihes. 

7.  Mr.  O'ConneU,  in  this  paragraph,  winds 
np  hb  oaae  ;  and  we  shall  not  express  any  opinion 
farther  than  ia  already  contained  in  our  notes, 
how  fsr  the  oase  is  made  good  ;  but 

fl.  Witii -i^' state  of  Belfast  we  are  minute- 
ly aeqmint^ ;  and  :our  statement  was  not  that 
Belfiiet  wiMs  porosperous  in  comparison  with  other 
places  in.  Ia?^and,  bat  that  it  was  absolutely  8o-«~ 
or,  akloM^  prosperous  as  eompared  with  large 
t9vns  in-axty  fl4h^  part  of  the  world.  Only  two 
ortiureatDWna  in  Soodand  or  Bngland  have  in-*< 
cMMed  wiUli.eqoal- rapidity  since  the  date  of  the 
Union.  Hjt.  Porter,  in  hia  "  Progress  of  the  Na- 
tian,''  page  176;  aay^^ 

*^For  veaeoBS  alrwu^  giren,  this  method  of  showtog 
theextasfpon^of  o^bsr  branches  of  the  wooUen  manufnc- 
tqn  if  lUQit  equal^  aTailable;  but,  when  it  is  seeo,  that 
since  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  population  of  the 
principal  towns  in  Yorkshire  has  been  far  more  than 
dtabWd,  Chfirfaee  must  be  tadcen  as  a  sttongoorroboratioa 
oCtbe  opinion  already  expressed,  as  to  the  general  pros- 
pen^  A  the  maua&ctore. 

1801. 

Population  of  Halifax,  68,434 

Bttddersfleld,  14,848 

Leeds,  53,162 

Roobdale,       30,766 


1841. 
130,743 

38,454  ' 
f53,054 

84,718" 


Tried  t>y  &e  same  rule,  the  prosperity  of  Belfast 
has  been  mucb  greater  than  any  of  these  towns. 
It  is  prineipaUy  built  on  the  estate  of  the  Marquis 
of  Donegall;  and  it  was  remarked  at  the  death  of 
the  late  Marqnia— two  years  since— that  the  popu- 
latien  bad  been  multiplied  by  ten  from  his  birth 
to  hift  dieath — a  large  increase  in  the  life  of  one 
man,  who  died  without  attaining  to  remarkable 
loag«Tiiy;     fV6m  188^  to  1846,  the  population  of 
theiown  and  tfuburbs  is  said  to  hare  been  doubled ; 
and  riebody  'sui^petefs  any  increase  of  that  kind  re- 
ipeeting  tofwiks  that  are  not  absolutely  prosperous. 
9.  We  ai^paiiied  to  find  Mr.  O'ConneU  toss- 
ing Mr.  Ifuggetridge'i  Uoe  book  of  the  handloom 
Cottattoibn:  at  0Ui<  head  so  unmercifully.    We 
certafailythoUght  that  Muggeridge's  report  was 
neTer/iiKi^ie  to  be  resuscitated.    An  almanac  of 
1000  wosM  hdVe  1»een  highet  authority.      Mr. 
KiA  is'  il^very  #ell  informed  and  very  cautious 
gimtteinAn,  tend  MIF;  MenerielThad  evidently  mis- 
t4k^'  t^'  chAraeier  of  the  Commissioners,  who, 
wiy'befle^f'W^re  <ilane  men  ;  while  Mr.  Sproule 
iMMiy^sbiaajiiltM.  tiie  common  error  of  mistaking 
t^D^tdil  owtf  ^ttntty,for  tJlster.'    Sir  E.  Kane 
IS, peHiaptfyifanf hsMkVieklArthority  brought  against 
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us  ;  but  then  he  quoted  from  FbEterand  MHDnlr 
loeh,  neither  of  whom  was  ao^ainted  with..ti«e 
subject.  Sir  R.  Kane's  work  on  the  ^'  Industrial 
Beeources  of  Ireland,"  like  his  instructaons  'Mvyw 
to  preserve  potatoes"  in  1645,  is  from  beginning 
to  end  a  mass  of  iU-digeated-  cruditAes.  Ha 
quoted,  as  we  have  said,  from  M'Cniloolv  who;  ia 
the  edition  of  his  Commeroial  Biotionary  fur 
1846,  page  789,  aaya^ 

' '  The  only  real  and  effeetoAl  legislative  eacouraf«meaA ' 
the  roanu&oture  has  evtr  met  iilbh,  has  been  the  re^uoy^i 
tion  of  the  duties  on  fiax  and  hemp,  and  the  relinqm$hif^ ^ 
of  the  abiurd  attempts  to  force  their  propoth  at  nomt,'* 

This  was  written  at  a  time  when  the.  Ulster /Flax 
Society  were  making  the  most  anxious. efforts  to 
extend  the  growth  of  flax — ^when  they  had  raise4  - 
its  average  quantity  and  value  ajt  least  twen,ty; ' 
five  per  cent. — when  the  English  manufacturers 
were  regularly  sending  purchasers  to  that  n^ar- . 
ket — when  the  Belfast  manufacturers  had,  almost,/ 
entirely  ceased  to  import  foreign  flax — and  whii^n , 
the  value  of  that  grown  in  Ulstex:  alone  ^y^v^i^ 
from  £1,600,1)00  to  £2,  000,000  annually.  .  Mri, 
M^Culloch  is,  notwithstanding,  a  gre^at  c^n^ner* , 
cial  authority.  ,  ,  .,       . 

Dundee,  we  are  told,  roanuffM?tures  |b,s  jqpijichi 
linen  as  all  Ireland — and  for  manufactures, we., 
should  read  exports,  because  l)unde9  buys '  more 
than  it  makes.  It  ia  very  probable  that  a  singla-t 
nail  manufacturer  in  Dudley  uses  up  niore,  iron.> 
than  half-a-dozen  pen-knife  makers  in  Sheffi^e^  ;^ 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  doe9;  fvn  f^qi^al  pf^. 
a  greater  business.  The  circamstanceji  f^e,  #'*» 
milar  in  this  case — Dundee  m^akes  a  hecivy,;  ^^^ 
Belfast  a  fine  article.  A  yard  of  the  one  mfy . 
be  four,  five,  and  sometimee  ten  times  t))e,  price; 
of  the  other.  We  presume  tha4^  cambric  hapd*,; 
kerchiefs  cost  ten  times  the  price  oJ^  cotton  baggr^; 
ing  by  the  yard^  and  yet  cooitain  less  thi^.  a 
tenth  part  of  the  materi^  The  exports  of  lin^ , 
from  Ireland  were  ;-t-  .     .  ^ 

Since  then  there  have  been  no  regular  accodnt^ 
kept ;  but  the  trade  has  increased  in,  at  least, ' 
equal  proportions,  as  we  shall  immediately  se^-^' 
and  in  that  ratio  the  exports  of  lB4d  vi^ould'-bi^* 
86,000,000  yards. 

Mr.  OHDonnell  quotes  some  statements  regard-' 
ing  a  decrease  in  the  direct  fordgn  exports,  and,^' 
undoubtedly,  the  only  direct  tradb— that  to 
France — has  fallen  ;  but  every  person  cbnversant 
with  the  business  knows  that  the  exp6tts  are 
made  chiefly  through  Liverpool. 

With  regard  to  the  number  of  flax  millff,'weV' 
in  Scotland,  shonld  not  have  to  telf  Mr.'  O'Con- 
neU, or  Sir  E.  Kane,  that  they  aflbrd  no  cril^rion 
of  the  business  transacted,  because  until  rebe'iiHy/ 
X>erhaps  even  yet,  a  great  quantity  of  yarns  wait 
imported  from  England ;  while  fbr  many  filbbrics' 
the  yam  was  hand-spun,  and  fbr  some  of  the. 
finest  is  even  yet  hand-spun.     Howev^^  we  find' 
that  the  increase  of  flax  ndlls  in  the  three  cbtm-' 
tries,  from  1885  to  1889,  was  43,'  of'Vhfchi? 
were  in  England,  13  in  Scotland,  and  15  in'  iTte-'' 
land.    The  number  stopped  in  ^e  iMm  period' 
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VM  2S,  of  which  12  were  in  England,  7  in  Scot- 
land, and  4  in  Ireland.  The  real  increase,  there- 
fore, waa  5  in  England,  6  in  Scotland*  and  11  in 
Ireland.    The  increase  of  operatives  employed 

wi 


In  Epghuid, 

In  Scotland, 


•W»>V«MMA**<W> 


In  Ireland,  ^^ 


it0^0*m0%0mm^^^wm^mmmim0m*^0^m^k0m^*^^^0^^^^» 


880 

4,488 
5,336 


And  though  Sir  R.  Kane  leems  unacquainted 
with  the  £B.ct,  the  difference  in  the  eight  years 
sipce  1830  is  still  greater. 

1 0.  The  Scotch  absenteeism  is,  we  think,  not 
less  prejudicial  or  intense  than  the  Irish;  and  oar 
only  object,  in  referring  to  France  and  Belginm, 
was  to  show  that  the  Union  was  not  the  cause  of 
existing  suffering.  We  doubt  eren  if  the  Repeal 
of  the  Union  would  not  have  increased  these  tem- 


porary, but  terrible  sufferings*  Could  Ireland 
have  gone  to  the  market  to  borrow  eight  millions 
in  that  confidence  with  which  Sir  Charles  Wood 
talks  of  the  sum  ?  Could  it  have  been  obtained 
on  Irish  account  alone  at  3i  per  cent,?  We 
fear  not. 

11.  We  are  anxious  to  see  local  affairs  under 
local  management ;  while  general  business  can  be 
most  fitly  transacted  by  a  central  body. 

12.  We  have  hopes  that  the  mournful  anticipa- 
tions of  our  correspondent  will  not  be  fulfilled. 
Parliament,  we  trust,  will  rob  him  of  his  reasons 
fi>r  pressing  this  question.  For  our  own  part,  we 
have  merely  given  space  for  the  statement  of  these 
reasons :  and  that  we  consider  to  have  been  just, 
both  to  those  who  seek,  and  those  who  resist  this 
great  change.  * 
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TVovelf  in  (he  JiUerior  of  Brazil,  prineipollf  through 
the  Northern  Provinces,  and  the  Gold  mnd  Diamond 
Districts,  daring  the  years  1886-1841.  By  Georob 
Gabdnxr,  F.L.S.,  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens  of  Ceylon.  Octavo,  pp.  562.  London:  Reeve, 
Brothers. 

This  oarrativo  of  Travels  is  introduced  with  singular 
modesty.  The  author  disclaims  having  given  any  better  ac- 
countof  the  wide  Empire  of  Brazil  than  many  previous  tra- 
vellers,  but  states  that  he  has  described  portions  of  it  that 
either  remain  unvisited  or  uudescribed.  The  main  object  of 
his  wanderings  through  * '  antres  vast  and  deserts  idle"  was 
natural  science,  and  especially  botany,  for  which,  during 
his  medical  studies,  he  had  imbibed  what  may  be  termed 
a  passion.  The  glowing  descriptions  which  Humboldt  had 
given  of  the  magnifloent  scenery  and  rich  Flora  of  the 
tiopioal  regions  be  had  traversed,  determioed  the  choice  of 
Mr.  Gardaer;  nhich  was  &rther  confirmed  by  the  advioe 
of  Sir  William  T.  Hooker.  He  was  finally  sent  out  under 
distinguiihed  patronage,  a  missionary  of  science;  and, 
with  no  little  personal  hardship,  and  some  danger,  he 
contrived  to  penetrate  into  little-visited,  if  not  wholly 
unknown  parts  of  the  interior,  besides  those  places  on 
the  coast  which  have  often  been  described  by  European 
traveUers.  The  narrative  of  his  varied  adventures,  in 
those  fiir-epread  desultory  wanderings,  forms  not  only  to 
the  enthusiast  botanist,  but  to  the  general  reader,  an  ex- 
ceedingly entertaining,  and  also  instructive,  book,  from 
the  new  view  which  it  gives  of  the  seoiety  of  Brazil — 
partionlarly  in  its  less-known  provinces.  It  is,  however, 
from  a  middle  region — ^neither  well  known  nor  very  re- 
mote— ^that  we  glean  our  first  specimen  of  Mr.  Gardner's 
nnpretending  and  agreeaUe  narvative.  The  soene  is  on 
the  Rio  San  Fnmciseo: — 

'*  The  North  Americans,  partionlarly  those  of  the  back 
settlements,  srs  celebrated  for  their  inquisitiveness ;  but 
this  seems  to  be  a  very  general  fiulmg  with  all  those  who 
are  shut  out  from  frec^uont  intercourse  with  strangers  :  a 
curious  instance  of  this  feeling  occurred  a  few  days  after 
X  returned  to  Penddo.  I  had  brought  letters  from  Maccio 
to  a  gentlenoAn  who  lived  here  with  a  married  brother; 
Ihey  were  among  the  most  respectable  people  in  thepUce. 
Although  not  yet  eleven  o'clock,  I  found  the  lady,  a  re- 
markably fine  and  good-looking  woman,  with  her  husband, 
bvsUy  engaged  at  cards,  she  lyhig  in  a  hammock,  while 


he  was  seated  on  a  chair  beside  hsr ;  she  had  reoently  been 
smoking,  an  ahnost  universal  accomplishment  among  the 
ladies  in  the  interior — as  a  long  pipe  was  lymg  near  her, 
and  the  floor  beneath  bore  strong  mdlcations  of  excessive 
expectoration.  I  was  desired  to  be  seated*  and  was  im- 
mediately inundated  with  a  flood  of  questions  firom  tho 
good  lady,  who  possessed  a  great  volubiUtj  of  tongue. 
Among  a  host  of  others,  I  may  enumerate  the  following  : 
What  countryman  are  you  ?  What  is  your  name  ?  How 
old  are  you  1  Are  you  a  medical  man  ?  Are  you  mar- 
ried ?  Are  your  father  and  mother  alive  ?  Have  you  any 
sisters  t  What  are  their  names  ?  Have  all  your  ceuntry- 
men  blue  eyes  ?  Have  you  churches  and  priests  in  your 
country  ?  Do  oranges  and  bananas  grew  thero  f  Ac.  ^. 
It,  however,  she  was  inquisitive  about  my  concerns,  she 
was  not  much  less  disposed  te  tell  me  all  that  related  to 
herself.  Thus  she  informed  me  that  she  was  married  when 
she  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  that  she  was  now  ftveyeara 
nuuried,  and  in  that  time  had  presented  her  husband  with 
yearly  gifts— all  of  whom  were  alive,  with  the  exception 
of  one.  Her  husband,  she  said,  was  thirty-six  years  of 
age,  and  she  desired  me  to  feel  his  pulse,  as  he  was  al- 
ways compUfining  of  bad  health.  I  aoon  discovered  his 
comphunt  to  be  indigestion— one  of  the  most  frequent  ills 
that  Brazilians  are  subject  to  ;  arising,  no  doubt,  fi^mi 
the  enormous  quantities  which  they  eat,  and  that  gene- 
rally not  of  the  most  digestive  materials,  as  well  as  from 
the  late  heavy  suppers  which  they  indulge  in.  I  had  then 
to  feel  her  pulse  in  turn,  and  she  seemed  quite  pleased 
when  I  told  her  it  was  an  excellent  one.  I  afterwards  be- 
came very  intimate  with  them,  and  spent  many  agreeable 
hours  in  their  society." 

It  is  not  a  new  discovery,  that  industry  and  science  are 
more  peweriul  to  ward  off  soaroity,  or  actual  fiunine,  than 
a  rich  soil  and  favourable  olimale.     At  Peba,  in  this  line 

provhice,  Mr.  Grardner  found  the  mhabltants  in  as  low  a 
condition  as  are  at  present  all  the  Irish  and  Scottish  High- 
landers, and  from  cansas  not  very  dissimihur.  Tbairehief 
food  is  fish  and  mandioooa,  and  the  partial  Mure  of  both 
necessaries  had  thrown  them  into  a  state  of  starva- 
tion. Theh*  modes  of  fishing  do  not  seem  anything  in 
advance  of  those  of  the  natives  of  New  Holland.— Wher- 
evep  Mr.  (Gardner  went  he  found  abundance  of  patients, 
and  a  very  remarkable  degree  of  ignorance  and  bigotry 
among  the  priests.  At  Ico,  a  considerable  town  in  the 
interior  province  of  Ceara,  one  of  his  frequent  visiters  was 
a  priest,  who  was  very  inquisitive  regarding  all  that  re- 
lated to  Enghmd,  and  who  asked  the  stranger  if  he  was 
baptized.    On  being  told  that  the  stranger  had  been  bap- 
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tized  in  tBe  Protestant  &ith,  the  prieat  said,  "  A)r;  then, 
youtfo  a  pagan."  Tha  pagan  wa»,  however,  expeoted 
to  cure  an  manner  of  diwawa. 

The  last  ftfty  or  alxty  years,  or  the  etents  which  they 
hare  witnessed,  hare  produced,  in  all  quarters  of  the 
world,  a  greater  namher  of  remai^ble  men  than  many 
proTious  generations.  One  of  these  is  the  Barfto  de  Par* 
nahiba,  who,  harlng  risen  from  the  lowest  class  of  the 
people,  now  rules  the  proTince  of  Pianhy,  in  which  he 
resides,  with  absolute  sway;  though,  like  so  many  others, 
it  sends  deputies  to  the  National  Chambers  at  Rio.  The 
Barao  possesses  talents  for  government ;  and,  though  the 
enactment  of  some  good  laws  has  made  him  unpopular 
with  the  higher  orders,  his  infringement  of  the  principles 
of  pelitieal  economy,  in  a  way  which  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck  might  quote  with  approbation,  has  made  him  a 
favourite  with  those  who  like  to  get  then-  beef  or/ariwAa 
at  a  Uw-prescribed  rate.  But,  though  oompelling  his 
neighboora  to  sell  oheaply,  he  oentrivea  to  send  his  own 
cattle  to  a  distant  and  better  market.  The  history  of  this 
uneducated  man  is  not  a  little  curious.  We  quote  only 
it9  commencement:— 

«•  To  those  who  are  interested  in  the  history  of  Brasil, 
a  slight  sketch  of  the  life  of  so  extraordinary  a  man  as  the 
Barao  de  Pamahiba  may  not  be  uninteresting,  as  his 
name  is  intimately  connected  with  the  establishment  of 
tlie  Independence  of  the  Northern  provinces.  His  father 
was  a  native  of  the  Asores,  and  was  very  poor  when  he 
arrived  in  Brazil,  but  he  soon  married  a  lady  possessed  of  a 
small  property.  Of  the  family  resulting  from  this  union,  the 
subject  of  this  notice  was  the  eldest,  being  bom  in  the  year 
1776.  His  only  education  consisted  in  being  able  to  read 
and  wiTte,  and  in  aoqufaring  a  slight  knowledge  of  arith- 
metic. His  first  occupation  was  that  of  a  cowherd  (vaquei- 
ro)  to  Ws  father,  who  died  when  he  was  only  twenty  years 
of  age,  leaving  him  a  Farenda  worth  about  1500  cruzados, 
f£200  steriing) ;  during  his  childhood,  he  was  brought  up 
bv  a  god-mother,  who  at  her  death  left  him  another  Fa- 
2cnda  of  nearly  equal  value.  After  his  father's  death, 
not  content  with  the  occupation  of  vaqueiro,  he  began  to 
purchase  cattle,  with  the  view  of  taking  them  te  Bahia 
for  sale,  to  which  place  he  continued  to  go  every  year,  till 
about  twenty-five  yearsago;  although  from  that  period,  up 
to  the  present,  he  has  never  failed  to  send  annually  a  drove 
of  cattle  to  the  same  market.  Shortly  after.his  fether*  s 
death,  he  was  enlisted,  as  was  then  the  custom,  faito  the 
cavalry  militia :  here  he  was  soon  advanced  to  the  post  of 
corporal,  which  he  held  for  a  long  time  ;  he  was  next  ele- 
vated to  the  rank  of  ensign,  and  about  the  same  time  was 
appointed  treasurer  of  the  national  rents.  Occupied  in 
this  manner,  he  continued  till  the  period  of  the  declaration 
of  Independence,  when  his  name  had  acquired  but  little 
wei^t  in  the  province,  being  better  known  for  his  cunning 
disposition  and  uncouth  manners,  than  for  any  more  emi- 
nent qualities.  It  was  his  custom  to  bestow  giits  and 
attentiona,  and  be  Tery  obsequious  to  all  persons  high  in 
authori^,  9uoh  M  governors,  judges,  dto.,  providing  al- 
ways men,  horses,  and  provisions,  to  bring  them  up  from 
the  coast.  In  this  manner  he  ingratiated  himself  into 
their  fitvour,  snd  after  their  arrival  was  always  their  most 
obedient  semmt ;  and  without  regaid  to  theh*  Une  of  po- 
Utk»,  w«f  ev^r  »  staunch  supporter  of  their  measures  :  he 
made  it  his  endeavour,  on  all  occasions,  to  gain  the  good 
opinion  of  the  religious  part  of  the  community,  by  show- 
ing Umsetf  to  be  a  groal  friend  to  all  that  belonged  to  the 
ehnr^b,  on  whioh  account  he  was  anxious  to  be  appointed 
director  of  iu  festivals,  on  which  he  did  not  hesiUte  to 
Impend  condderable  sums.  In  this  manner  he  obt^ed  the 
good-wfll  and  frienddiip  of  the  priesthood." 

By  phiying  his  part  adroitly  in  the  endless  subsequent 
revolutions,  the  Barao,  by  adhering  to  the  cause  of  the 
Emporor,  promoted  his  own  views  of  interest  and  ambi- 
tioiu    Pwfttirig  by  every  turn  of  affiurs,  he  gradually  rose 


in  statkvn  and  influence,  till  created  a  noble  on  the  ooio- 
nation  of  the  Emperor,  and  inrested  with  the  govBrnment 
of  his  provinoe. 

Onr  traveUer  feond  the  Bavfto,  or  Governor,  eaoeeding 
friendly  and  hospitable,  daring  his  long  residence  in  a 
place  which  only  one  Englishman  had  visited  pceviously. 
The  life  and  habits  of  this  chief  are  quite  those  of  the 
head  of  a  Highland  elan  some  centuries  since.  "  He 
dines,"  says  Mr.  Crardner,  "quite  hi  the  old  baronial 

fashion — his  table,  whioh  is  very  long,  extending  from  one 
end  to  the  other  of  a  large  room.  He  sits  in  a  chair  at 
the  head  of  it,  and  his  guests  are  seated  on  long  forms 
^t  each  aide,  the  lowest  place  being  often  filled  by  his  com- 
monest shepherds. 

Those  who  select  entertaining  reading  for  young  per- 
sons— which,  at  the  same  time,  gives,  or  insinuates,  use- 
ful information — will  find  much  admirable  material  in 
this  volume.  Nowhere  are  more  diverting  tame  monkeys, 
or  snch  enormons  boa*constrictors,  to  be  heard  of.  One 
of  the  latter,  a  few  days  before  Mr.  Gardner  reached  a 
halting-place,  had  aotually  swallowed  a  horse,(I)  and,  of 
course,  paid  with  its  life  the  penalty  of  its  voracify.  One 
of  the  most  attractive  sections  of  the  volume  is  an  account 
of  an  expedition  to  the  Diamond  District,  and  the  manner 
of  working  the  mines  and  diamond  washing,  which  i|  no 
longer  a  govMnment  monopoly— every  man  who  chooses 
trying  his  own  luck,  and  finding  the  usual  reward  of  the 
great  majority  of  those  whose  trade  is  gamblmg.  The 
history  of  one  is  nearly  that  of  all.  Not  one  in  a 
hundred  thousand  adventurers  obtains  the  great  prize. — 
Mankind  have  had  abundant  lessons  of  the  superiority  of 
honest,  patient  industry,  to  the  precarious  chance  of  lucky 
hits;  and  the  miners  of  Brazil  aflford  another  warning  to 
small  and  great  speculators. 

*'  I  was  assured,"  says  the  traveller — 

"  I  was  assured,  by  one  of  the  most  extensive  miners  In 
the  district,  that  the  excitement  produced  by  Ais  kmdoflifb 
is  like  that  of  a  gambler -^whoever  enters  upon  it  never  re- 
nounces it.  T^  district  which  gives  rise  to  this  ouriens 
source  of  industry  is  comprised  within  the  space  of  fourteen 
leagues  square,  and  it  is  beneath  the  mark  to  state,  tliat 
10,000  individuals  subsist  entirely  upon  the  product  of  dia- 
monds and  gold  extracted  from  its  soU.  It  is  not,  however, 
so  much  the  miners,  as  the  shopkeepers,  who  reap  the  great- 
est share  of  profit  fh>m  this  source  of  industry,  all  of  whom 
trade  more  or  less  In  diamonds  and  £old-dust;  which  they 
take  from  the  miners  in  exchange,  ror  the  supply  of  their 
own  wants,  and  those  of  their  slaves.  It  is  rare  to  meet 
with  a  miner  who  is  not  in  debt  to  some  shopkeeper, 
to  whom  he  is  bound  to  give  in  payment  the  product  of 
his  washings,  at  a  lower  rate  than  he  could  obtain,  if  he 
had  the  advantage  of  offering  them  in  an  open  market  to 
the  highest  bidder.  The  life  of  a  shopkeeper,  though  not 
so  exciting  as  that  of  a  miner,  is  one,  however,  less  sub- 
ject to  risk;  he  generally  soon  grows  rich,  while  the  poor 
miner  struggles  on  in  poverty,  his  greatest  source  of  hap- 
piness existing  In  hopes  that  are  seldom  realised. 
:^<*  Slaves  are  allowed  to  work,  on  their  own  aoeonnt,  on 
Sundays  and  holidays,  not  on  the  services  of  their  mas- 
ters, but  anywhere  else,  except  on  the  royal  preserves ; 
and  it  is  was  told  to  me  as  a  remarkable  &ct,  that  most 
of  the  largest  diamonds  found  hi  this  district  have  been 
found  by  slaves  on  these  occasions.  It  is  not,  however, 
an  unfair  inference  to  conclude,  that  as  the  blacks  are 
most  expert  thieves,  some  of  those  stones  at  least  have 
been  stolen.  Better  opportunities  now  exist  for  more 
readily  disposing  of  diamonds  thus  obtained,  than  when 
the  working  was  entbrely  in  the  hands  of  the  Gfovemment. 
In  those  days  they  were  mostly  disposed  of  clandestinely 
to  contraband  dealers,  many  of  whom  used  to  hide  them- 
selres  in  the  mountainft  t^  day,  and  at  night  Tint  tho 
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haunts  of  the  dares  to  purchase  the  stolen  property  ;  even 
the  shopkeepers  were  deeply  in  these  illicit  transactionB. 
The  Jui2  de  Paz,  who  was  during  the  period  of  my  yisit, 
one  of  the  richest  merchants  in  the  city,  owes  his  fortune 
to  the  following  circumstance.  At  the  time  BrasU  still 
remained  under  the  dominion  of  Portugal,  he  was  proprie- 
tor of  a  small  shop,  and  occasionally  made  a  journey  to 
Kio  de  Janeiro  to  purchase  goods.  One  eyening,  return- 
ing fronr  one  of  these  long  journeys,  having  retired  to  rest 
earlier  than  usual,  he  heard  some  one  knocking  at  his 
door,  to  which  he  at  first  paid  no  attention,  ooncluding  it 
only  to  he  some  customer,  but,  as  the  noise  continued,  he 
at  last  arose,  when  he  saw  a  slave  who  had  come  to  offer 
a  large  diamond  for  sale  that  weighed  about  two  p^my- 
weights  and  a  third.  The  price  asked  for  it  was  six  hun- 
dred mil-reis,  at  that  time  equal  to  about  £180  sterling  ; 
but  not  having  so  much  money  in  his  possession  at  the 
moment,  he  was  obliged  to  borrow  some  for  the  occasion. 
Early  next  morning,  he  set  off  on  his  return  to  Rio  de 
.Tanefaro  with  his  purchase,  stating  to  his  friends  that  he 
had  fot^tten  some  important  business  which  could  only 
be  settled  by  his  presence.  On  reaching  the  capital,  be 
found  it  necessary  to  use  great  caution  in  endeavourioff  to 
dispose  of  his  prize,  as  all  trade  in  diamonds  was  at  wat 
tfme  contraband,  any  one  found  dealing  in  them  being 
condemned  to  ten  years'  transportation  to  Angola*  on  the 
ooAst  of  Africa,  his  property  being  at  the  same  time  oon- 
fiHcated,  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  Government.  At  last 
he  was  prevailed  to  dispose  of  it  for  20,000  mil-reis,  about 
jC6,000,  which  amount  was  paid  to  him  in  hard  dollars. 
Never  havine  seen  so  large  a  sum  of  money,  he  was  per- 
fectly astonisned  at  its  amount  when  it  was  brought  to 
)tim,  and,  after  regarding  it  for  sometime,  he  aske^  vith 
<rrcat  simplicity,  if  it  all  belonged  to  him.  Shortly  after- 
wards, the  individual  who  bought  the  diamond  sold  it  for 
40,000  mil-rels,  and  when  the  Juiz  learned  its  great  value, 
and  ibund  that  he  might  have  sold  it  for  at  \esat  a  third 
nmre  than  he  received,  his  mortification,  it  is  said,  was  so 
great  as  to  affect  his  mind." 

This  nan  reooiwnd  from  his  chagrin,  and  is  again  active 
as  ever  in  his  old  trade. 

In  the  course  of  his  perambuktions  Mr.  Gardner  twice 
visited  the  Organ  Mountains — a  view  of  which  curious 
ohab  fbnns  an  appropriate  frontispiece  to  his  work.  He 
was  a  zealous  collector,  and  has  been  much  more  fortunate 
than  moet  men  of  seienoe,  ae  he  has  not  only  seeured,  but 
tiimsmitted,  his  vast  treasures  in  safety  to  England. 

As  the  institution  of  shivery  in  Braiil  has  lately  been 
complicated  with  our  commefcial  relations  with  that  em- 
pire, we  are  g^ad  to  find  an  intelligent  Engl  ishman  bearing 
the  following  testimony  to  the  comparatively  eomfortaUe 
condition  of  the  slaves :— - 

"  Previous  to  my  arrival  in  Brazil,  I  had  been  led  to 
1>clieve,  from  the  reports  that  have  been  published  in  Eng- 
land, that  the  condition  of  the  slave  in  that  country  was 
iho  most  wretched  that  could  be  conceived  ;  and  the  ac- 
counts which  I  heard,  when  I  landed — from  individual 
whom  I  now  find  to  have  been  little  informed  on  the 
points— tended  to  oonfirm  that  belief.  A  few  years'  resi- 
dence in  the  country,  during  which  I  saw  more  than  has 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  most  Europeans,  has  led  me  to  alter 
very  materially  those  early  impressions.  I  am  no  advo- 
cate for  the  continuance  of  slavery ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
bhould  rejoice  to  see  it  swept  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth 
— but  I  will  never  listen  to  those  who  represent  the  Bra- 
zilian slaveholder  to  be  a  cruel  monster.  My  experience 
nmong  them  has  been  very  great,  and  but  very  few  acts 
of  cruelty  have  come  under  my  own  observation.  The 
very  temperament  of  the  Brazilian  is  adverse  to  its  gene- 
i*;il  oocurrence.  They  are  of  a  slow  and  mdolent  lubit, 
Nvliich  causes  much  to  be  overlooked  in  a  slave,  that  by  a 
))eople  of  a  more  active  and  ardent  disposition  would  be 
■  iverely  punished.  Europeans,  who  have  this  latter  pe- 
0 oliarity  more  strongly  inherent  in  them,  are  known  to  be 
nDt  only  the  hardiest  taskmasters,  but  the  most  severe 
p.inishers  of  the  faults  of  their  slaves. 


"  In  Brazil,  as  in  all  other  oountries,  there  ia  TBon 
tf ime  in  large  towns  than  in  the  agricultural  districts. 
This  arises  from  the  greaief  fiiollities  which  exfefc  in  thtf 
former  for  obtaming  ardent  spirits ;  yefe.  among' the  black 
population,  intoxioatton  ia  not  often  obienredy  eren  dense 
as  it  is  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

"  On  most  of  the  plantations  the  slaves  are  well  at- 
tended to,  and  appear  to  be  very  happy.  Indeed,  U  fo  a 
oharaoteristie  of  the  negrot  resulting  no  doubt  from  his 
careless  disposition,  that  he  very  soon  gets  reconciled  to 
his  condition.  I  have  conversed  with  slaves  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  have  met  with  but  very  few  who  ex- 
pressed any  regret  at  having  been  taken  from  their  own 
country^  or  a  iksire  to  return  to  it.  On  oome  of  the  large 
estates  at  which  I  have  resided  for  short  periods,  the 
number  of  slaves  often  amounted  to  three  or  four  hun- 
dred, and,  but  for  my  previous  knowledge  of  their  being 
suoh,  I  could  never  have  found  oat,  from  my  ows  obser- 
vations, that  they  were  slaves*  I  saw  a  set  of  eontented 
and  well-conditioned  labourers  tummg  out  from  their  lit- 
tle huts,  often  surrounded  by  a  smidl  garden,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  their  respective  daily  occupations,  from  which 
ihej  returned  in  the  evening,  bni  not  broken  and  bent 
down  with  the  severity  of  their  tasks.  The  condition  of 
the  domestic  slave  is,  perhaps,  even  better  than  that  of 
the  others ;  his  labour  is  but  light,  and  he  is  certainly 
better  fed  and  clothed." 

Mr.  Gardner,  however,  tfarowt  doubt  ofer  his  state- 
ments when  he  speakf  of  the  general  dread  snhsistii^  of 
revolt  among  the  black  popuUtton,  and  talks  of  the  "  aa- 
eertained  mental  inferiodty"  of  the  negroei-  I^  ^  fron^ 
the  numerous  and  free  mixed  raoe,  who  nnite  "  the  hh 
perior  intellect  of  the  white  with  the  ioforiority  and  onn* 
ning  of  the  black,"  that  he  antidpntes  the  greatest  fu- 
ture miaehief.  Fromthe<'0»niger»pMa^'ofthi0inoe, 
the  whites,  whom  it  hates,  sflre  doomed  to  ectfer.  Snob 
unqualified  assumptions  aore  liable  to  grave  donhts. 

TaUi  <if  F^tmU  E/ermtm.    London :  James  Bmiw. 

Oirs  of  Mr.  Bums' s  attractively  got  up  books,  prafte- 
ing  to  illustrate  **  the  fortitude  and  devotion  of  which 
women  are  capable,  rather  in  a  feminine  and  domeetic 
aspect  than  a  brilliant  one."  Notwithstanding  the  en- 
thususm  that  might  be  enkindled  at  the  theme,  the  book 
is  rather  a  dull  one.  The  stories  of  Lady  GriseU  BalIKe, 
Winnifred  Countess  of  Nithsdale,  and  Flora  MacdonsJd, 
are  somewhat  threadbare  in  themselTes,  and,  in  this  in- 
stance, by  no  means  improved  in  the  telling.  Lady 
Grlssel,  for  instance,  is  served  up  from  an  unpublished 
volume  by  Lady  Murray  of  Stanhope,  written  about  the 
middle  of  the  lasteentory  ;  the  tale  has  been  twenty  times 
told  since  then  with  twice  the  spirit.  From  this  Oommem- 
oration  of  the  heroio  daughter  and  preserver  of  a  perse- 
outed  Whig  (Sir  Patriek  Home  of  PolwarthHsoid  fifom 
a  metnoh*  of  Madame  Lsroohejae^pielefai  besides,  we  might 
perhaps  have  anticipated  that  this  little  vohttie  was  firee 
fiwm  the  usoat  faults  of  Mr.  Bums' s  seriee.  Our  delu- 
sion was  dissipated,  when  we  encountered  the  following 
sentences  in  the  memoir  of  Lady  Banks,  who  defended 
Corfe  Castle  against  Oliver  Cromwell. 

"  The  historian  of  the  siege  reoords  that  they  made 
shirts  of  the  surplice,  broke  up  the  organ,  and  used  the 
pipes  as  cases  for  powder  and  shot ;  while  the  lead  of  the 
roof  was  roUed  into  shot,  and  fired  Against  the  oastle, 

"  All  this  pro/cmation,  however^  did  them  &o  eerriee. 
The  shot  took  little  effect  on  the  walls  of  the  castle,  ami 
made  ilo  impretsxon  mx  Lady  Banktt  whe  was  as  de- 
termined as  ever  to  hold  out.*' 

These  statements  are  evidently  taken  for  an  awful  saeri- 
logc  on  the  part  of  Oliver,  and  something  like  miraculous 
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intonrmtion  iu  &yonr  of  Lady  Bankii ;  and  resund  us  in 
DO  8%tit  degree  of  the  Imrlesqno  fogitiTe  verses :— > 

'«  How  Glairenet  fell  diiel, 
Wm  in  league  wi'  the  diel, 
For  ft  ball  stotit  «noe  aff  his  warns 

At  Lindores.*' 

la  ScoUand*  where  Ve  do  not  eenaecrate  stcme  aad 
]imB,  wo  have  pertuqpe  a  diffemit  Toeabulary  of  "  pro- 
fanation." But,  after  all,  what  was  there  worse  in  roll- 
ing up  the  Qonseorated  lead,  and  conyerting  it  into  oon- 
seerated  ahot,  on  the  port  of  Cromwell,  than  in  the  ezhi- 
bitioa  of  a  eoneeorated  banner  on  the  battlements  of 
Corfe  Castlo  by  Lady  Banks  ?  The  tameness  of  the  com- 
position of  these  tales  annoys  us,  but  the  marks  of  haste 
aad  eaciekssiiess  they  betray  are  insuflisrable.  For  in* 
fltaMo;  iriiat  an  agglomeration  of  nitJ&re  pronouns  have 
ire  here  : — ''  He  bestowed  a  paternal  embrace  on  his 
child.  Before  this  final  separation,  he  caused  it  to  be 
Inptisad  under  the  sane  of  Henrietta  Anne.  Thea 
baring  rdiirred  Exeter,  and  made  some  proTision  for  the 
tap^it  of  the  young  princess,  he  left  it  under  the  care 
of  her  goTemeesy  Lady  lilorton/' 

Tkc  Doe^.    VolAtne  VL    Longman  it  Company. 

1^0 -volnme  of  Southey's  detached  thoughts  and  table- 
talk,  fer  80  may  the  "Doctor''  be  described,  oomes  before 
the  poblio  with  many  ohUms  to  affsctionate  and  grateful 
attention.  It  contains  the  last  utterances,  almost  the 
dying  wer^  of  one  wko,  for  nearty  a  half  century,  had 
largely  eootribttted  to  the  common  stock  of  literature, 
nmflh  of  wliat  tends  to  make  mankmd  wiser,  happier,  and 
better ;  aad  most  be  prised  as  a  relio,  had  it  no  other 
chum  to  Mnaiderstion.  The  MS.»  with  several  more, 
was  bequeathed,  or  in  the  disiSribution  of  Southey's  pro- 
perty>  ftB  to  the  share  of  his  eldest  daughter,  whom  he 
used  toeaa  bis  "  right  hand."  This  MS.  is  sufficient  to 
furnish  a  soTeoth  volume,  which  is  shortly  to  appear; 
and  both  Tolumes»  as  nearly  as  possiUs,  in  the  way  and 
order  which  the  author  designed. 

The  Doctor's  personal  and  domestic  history  makes  small 

advanociBent  in  VoL  YI.,  thongh  he  tells  his  children  his 

opmiona  on  balls  and  musio,  and  sundry  diluted  questions 

of  social  morals.    But  the  oontents  in  general  consist  of 

the  same  kind  of  miscellaiieous  matter  as  what  were  called 

the  "  Interchj^ters"  of  the  previous  five  volumes;  the 

results  of  Southey's  antiquarian  and  recondite  reading ; 

Uie  afteir^^tagkaoed  ficom  the  many  tons  of  ancient  and 

black  letter  tomes  which  on  his  death,  and  the  sale  of  the 

mose.saleaime  part  of  hia  libraiy  were,  we  have  been  in- 

fogmpdi^  mA  to  the  London  market.    The  volume  thus 

offiBm  desirabie  extsaota  in  all  modes  and  styles,  the  hum- 

ounnu^  the  quaint,  the  quibbling  and  crotchety,  the  grave 

and  serious,  tho  light  a|»d  trivial.    Wandering  from  theme 

toth0|Q4»,    .. 

'       At  its  OWH  sweet  wiB— 

it  fbnns,  as  a  whole,  very  charmmg  and  edifying  snatch- 
readibg.  To  prove  that  Southey  was  wholly  not  one- 
ided  in  his  latter  politics^  we  give  one  brief  extract,  which 
forms  iba  cleae  of  a-discoarse  on  the  word  breeches,  and 
the  ;iitfK>/d«06fn  Revievo:*^ 

"Ur.  Steph/fjAS  having  in  his  Memoirs  of  Home  Tooke 
used  the  word  SmaU-clothes,  is  thus  reprehended  for  it  by 
the  indignant  Censor : — 

**'B)al^r€^sehett  he  calls  8motJll<lo(^C8^\i^l<^  first  tune 


we  have  seen  thii  bastard  term,  the  ofiSipring  of  gross  ideaa 
and  disgusting  affectation  in  print  in  anything  like  a 
book. — It  is  scandalous  to  socmen  of  education  thus  em- 
ploying the  most  vulgar  language,  and  corrupting  their 
native  tongue  by  the  introduction  of  illegitimate  words. 
But  this  is  the  age  of  affectation. — Even  our  fish- women 
and  milk-maids  affect  to  blush  at  the  only  word  which  can 
express  this  part  of  a  man's  dress,  and  lisp  smalinclatKes 
with  as  many  airs  as  a  would-be  woman  of  fashion  is  ac- 
customed to  disphiy.  That  this  folly  is  indebted  for  its 
birth  to  grossness  ef  imagination  in  those  who  evince  it, 
will  not  admit  of  a  doubt.  From  the  same  source  arises 
the  ridiculous  and  too  frequent  use  of  a  French  word  for 
a  part  of  female  dress ;  as  if  the  mere  change  of  language 
could  operate  a  change  either  in  the  thing  expressed,  or 
in  the  idea  annexed  to  the  expression  !  Surely,  surely 
English  women,  who  are  justly  celebrated  for  goed  sense 
and  decorous  manners,  should  rise  superior  tasuch  pitiful, 
such  pi^try,  such  low-minded  affectation. 

"I  ought  to  be  grateful  to  the  *  Anti-Jacobin  Eeview.' 
It  assists  in  teaching  me  my  duty  to  my  neighbour,  and 
enabling  me  to  live  in  charity  with  all  men.  For  I  might 
perhaps  think  that  nothing  could  bo  so  wrong-headed  as 
Leigh  Hunt,  so  wrong-hearted  as  Cobbett,  so  foolish  as  iko 
one,  so  blackguard  as  the  other,  so  impudently  conceited 
as  both— if  it  were  not  for  the  *  Anti-Jacobin.'  I  might 
believe  that  nothing  could  be  so  bad  as  the  coarse,  bloody, 
and  brutal  spirit  of  the  vulgar  « Jacobin'— if  it  were  not  for 
the  'Anti-Jacobin.' 

**  Blessings  on  the  man  for  his  love  of  pure  English. 
It  is  to  be  expected  that  he  will  make  great  pcofress  in 
it,  through  his  fiimiliarity  with  fish-women  and  milk- 
maids ;  for  it  implies  no  common  degree  of  familiarity 
with  those  interesting  classes  to  talk  to  them  about 
breeches,  and  discover  that  they  prefer  to  call  them  small* 
clothes. 

•'  But  wherefore  did  he  not  instruct  us  by  which  mono- 
syllable he  would  express  the  femide  garment,  'which 
is,  indeed,  the  sister  to  a  shirt,'  as  an  old  poet  says ;  and 
which  he  hath  left  unnamed,  for  there  are  two  by  which 
it  is  denominated.  Such  a  discussion  would  be  wvvtky 
both  of  his  good  sense,  and  his  decorous  style." 

China :  Politiedl,  Commercial,  and  Social,  By  B. 
Montgomery  Martin.  Part  L  London :  Madden* 
1647. 

Wb  have  here  from  the  pen  of,  perha^,  our  ablest 
colonial  statist,  the  promise  of  a  very  able  worir,  in  *an 
admirably  digested  form,  on  the  subject  of  China.  Mr. 
Martin  went  out,  several  years  ago,  to  the  colony  of 
Hong  Kong,  in  the  capacity  of  Cobnial  Treasuier ;  and, 
latterly  convinced  of  the  error  this  country  had  committed 
in  planting  her  footsteps  upon  that  barren  rock,  when  the 
fruitful  island  of  Chusan  might  have  been  found  at  her 
disposal,  he  patriotically  saoriflced  his  ofilcial  position 
and  prospects  in  order  to  proceed  home  and  urge  his 
views  upon  the  Government.  It  would  have  been  siogu* 
lar  if  a  writer,  who  had  added  so  voluminously  to  our  in* 
formation  on  oolonial  subjects,  could  hare  returned  from 
a  field  of  such  importance  to  our  commerce,  under  cir- 
cumstances so  peculiarly  calculated  to  quicken  his  powers 
and  habits  of  observation,  without  being  prepared  to  add 
largely  to  our  knowledge  of  China.  Gutzlaff  and  the 
missionaries,  in  suppl]dng  the  fruits  of  personal  adven- 
ture, have  certainly  contributed  new  views  of  manners, 
customs,  and  general  affairs,  in  China ;  but,  really,,  there 
are  few  other  works  we  possess  which  contain  much  be- 
yond the  relations  in  books  of  embassy  and  travel,  one 
or  two  centuries  old ;  and  they  are  chiefly  valuable  in 
confirming  many  points  we  had  long  set  down  amongst 
the  tales  and  tricks  of  travellers.  The  volumes  of  Sir 
John  T.  Davies,  the  British  Resident  at  Hong  Kong,  do 
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not,  in  pttticiilar,  afford  tw  anything  like  the  amovnt  of 
penoiuJ  obMnraiion  m  were  entitled  to  expeot  from  one 
who,  after  having  aoeompanied  two  of  the  onl  j  thiee  em- 
baasiea  to  China,  had  fortified  his  knowledge  of  the  conn- 
try  hf  a  lengthened  residenee.    By  oomparing  it  with 
the  preTious  works  of  Da  Halde  and  the  Jesuits,  Marta- 
nus,  and  Marco  Polo,  we  find  it  little  other  than  a  com- 
ptUtion.     It  is  gratifying,  therefore,  to  find  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery Martin  addressing  himself  at  once  to  the  most 
striking  deficiency  in  Britisli-Chinese  statistics  and  intel- 
ligence— the  great  commercial  topics  which  the  sabject 
involres.     The  time  may  come  when  the  importance  of 
our  having  a  hold  on  China  for  colonial  purposes  can  no 
longer  be  orerlooked.     And,  although  the  first  part  of 
his  publication  before  ns  relates  only,  as  yet,  to  a  por- 
tion of  this  department,  yet,  as  inTolrlng  the  topography, 
population,  productions,  government,  revenue,  and  bank- 
ing system — and  the  treaties  and  intercourse  with  Eng- 
land, Russia,  France,  America — description  of  the  consu- 
lar ports  of  Canton,  Amoy,  Foochoo,  IHngpo,  and  Shang- 
hai ;  also  of  Hong  Kong,  Chusan,  Macao,  and  Keachta — 
it  brings  out  a  valuable  mass  of  important  matter.    Ttie 
author's  painstaking  character  and  accuraey  are  establish- 
ed.    His  style  is  clear  and  nnembarassed,  if  not  brilliant. 
And  a  work  under  his  name  cannot  fiiil  in  taking  rank  as 
an  authority  on  a  subject  like  this.    The  present  paii  is 
illustrated  with  a  fine  map.     Bnt  w«  eannot  say  msch  for 
the  typography. 

ChrUtwuu  EMda^  in  Borne.  Edited  by  the  Beir, 
Wm.  lagraham  Kip,  M.A. ;  Rev.  W.  S«weU.  London: 
Longmans.    1847. 

Thxrx  is  no  mistaldng  the  charaeter  Off  this  little  vohoae, 
to  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sewell,  "  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sore/'  has  attached  his  name.  Heralded  by  a  poetlsal 
motto  finom  the  Lifra  Apo$tolica  ;  with  one  prelaee  dated 
from  Exeter  College,  and  another  dated  fit>m  Albany  on 
Christmas;  and  written  by  a  reverend  gentleman  who 
announces  himself  as  author  of  "  The  Double  Witness  of 
the  Church,"  "  The  Lenten  Fast,"  dec.,  the  book  is  likely 
to  be  regarded  as  edifying  in  Fuseyite  circles,  where  the 
Undimxis  in  latium  will  always  secure  it  a  welcome.  The 
via  media  is,  however,  observed  throughout  with  toler- 
able decency.  The  writer  states  tliat  he  has  "en- 
deavoured to  look  at  the  Church  of  Rome  without  pre- 
judice ;  and  while  his  investigation  strengthened  the  un- 
favourable view  he  before  had  of  the  practioal  working  of 
that  system,  he  stiH  has  not  withheld  his  tribute  of  praise 
from  anything  he  saw  which  was  truly  CathoUo."  As 
Mr.  Kip  avowedly  had  for  "  his  primary  object  in  visit- 
ing Rome"  "to  witness  the  Christmas  services,"  his 
notion  of  wliat  is  Catholic  is  easy  to  be  defined.  And 
yet  he  quotes  irreverently  of  finar»— 

"White,  black,  and  grey,  with  all  their  trumpeiy." 

And  talks  soomfully  of  indulgences : — 

**  One  of  the  most  firtal  of  their  doctrines  is  that  of 
indulgences.  It  seems  to  be  expressed  so  broadly  and 
unequivocally ;  and  there  can  be  but  one  way  of  under- 
standing it.  Over  the  door  of  almost  every  church  is  the 
inscription— Indcflobntia  plbziaria  quotiduna  pkbpetua 
PBO  vivis  ET  moTJirctus.*' — p.  274. 

The  admiration  of  our  author  for  the  Papal  Government 
is  boundless  and  breathless.  "  The  theory  on  whieh  the 
Roman  Government  is  founded  is,"  he  says,   "a noble 


one— that  of  rendanng  everything  subsidiary  to  religioo. 
The  whole  object  and  aim  of  the  civil  anthoritiet  is  the 
advancement  of  their  fakh.  And  sines  they  ateek>thed 
with  despotic  power  to  aooompUsh  this  end,  we  should 
suppose  they  would  wield  an  overpowering  influenoe  lor 
the  spiritual  benefit  of  the  people. "  There  is  some  spirit 
in  Mr.  Kip's  observations,  but  th^  sadly  ovtrtayeoe 
another  with  manifest  oontradaotions. 

Christnuu  in  the  Olden  Time,  or  the  Wastail-Boivl 
By  John  Mills,  Author  of  the  "  Old  English  Gentle- 
man," Ae.  Ac.  With  Illustrations  by  Duncan,  En- 
graved  by  Dinton.     London:  Hurst. 

1846-^7  has  received  no  better  Christmas  story— thmgi 
which  now  happily  appear  as  reguhuiy  in  December  ss 
turkey  and  chine,  roast  beef  and  plnm-pndding— do  better 
Christmas  story,  if  any  so  genu]  and  purely  English,  ss 
the  "  WassaU-BowI."  It  pictures  the  revival  of  "  a  right 
merry  Christmas"  by  the  Squire— "a  fine  old  English 
gentleman"— who  assembled  his  neighbonrs,  tenants,  and 
dependents,  to  feast  and  rovel  in  his  aoeient  banmial  hall 
as  his  forefathers  long  before  the  battle  ol  Hastings 
had  done.  That  nothing  may  be  wanting,  saffioicnt 
diablerie,  or  spiritual  machinery,  is  brought  into  play, 
while  the  great  moral  of  steadiness  and  temperance  is 
inculcated  by  one  of  the  actors,  Tom  Bright  by  name, 
having  been  in  early  life  subjected  to  all  the  fantasies  and 
agonies  of  delirium  tremens,  and  relating  his  own  historj 
in  his  reformed  old  age  for  the  benefit  of  the  amazed 
listeners  by  the  Squire's  Tule  log.  In  Tom's  tale  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  wild  and  bold,  but,  at  the  same  time,  ill- 
regulated  imagination.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  compUcato 
marvellous  incidents  of  this  sort  than  to  unravel  them. 

The  "Wassjiil-Bewr'  is  wound  up  with  an  animated 
description  of  the  popular  Christmas  games  of  Merry  Old 
England,  in  which  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  engage ; 
and  is  further  enlivened  with  some  joyous  carols.  Alto- 
gether, there  is  a  heartiness  and  warmth  about  this  stor>' 
"for  an  English  fireside, "  which  ought  and  will  secure  it 
a  cordial  welcome.  We  rejoice  to  see  a  very  neat  one- 
volume  edition  of  Mr.  Mill's  popular  "Old  English 
Crentleman" — a  fiction  as  original  as  it  is  racy  and 
national — and  the  first,  as  it  is  likely  long  to  remain  the 
best  tale  illastrative  of  English  Field  Sports  in  the  ten- 
guage. 

The  Jm$i(»y  of  Don  <iiM!ote  d4  la  Mamha,    London: 

Jaaes  Bums.     1847. 

Sliortlt  onrtaUed  of  Its  fiiir  proportion^-^^sBd  csidowed 
with  an  the  external  advantafssof  Mr.  Bums's  sdmhirfHe 
taste  as  a  pnbliiAie^->we  have  here  a  new  edHkm  of  the  im- 
mortal work  of  Cervantes,  divested  of  evsahnms  matter, 
and  revised  lor  general  resfding.  Tliftoi))«0twM,toplsoe 
in  the  hands  of  the  mass  of  our  reading  popalall0ii''«-aad 
especially  of  the  youth  of  Ei^laad— an  edition  of  Oervantes 
in  a  convenient  yet  not  too  condensed  form ;  and  that  ob- 
ject has  been  accomplished. 

R^Uctians  an  the  Career  of  Ike  kOe  I^emier*    Bksk- 
wood,  Edinburgh  and  London.    1847. 

Tms  performance  is  very  like  painting  dead  game,  and  it 
is  about  the  most  SBpevflaons  task  an  author  oonld  pro- 
pose to  himself.  He  only  makes  out,  after  123  saperiyly 
printed  pages,  that  Sir  Robert's  course  has  been  any- 
thing but  open,  sincere,  and  consistent ;  and  we  marvel 
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thit  f»  could  9tet  lutTO  aervw^A  op  Ids  rewltitioii  to 
the  pHch  of  mdoitakiiig  these  Ineabratione,  since  it  is 
hinllTpOiBibiA  be  could  hjrre  expected  taijbodf  to  differ 
from  Mm  od  the  sabjeet.  The  Mthor,  of  come,  is 
triHBipliMil  in  csEirfing  his  point ;  all  that  we  have  to 
ay  is,  that  H  is  one  of  those  points  on  which  trery  one  is 
tgreed.  The  publishers  hare  done  their  part.  No  work 
could  be  more  handsomely  got  np. 


EDUCATIONAL  AND  JUVENILE  WOBKS. 

Simple  Arithmetic,  cl$  conMcUd  with  the  National  Coin- 
age,  Weights,  and  Measures,  By  Henry  Taylor  (dd 
edition).     London:  Groombridge.     1847. 

A  suFFicuEjrr  attestation  of  the  merits  of  that  part  of 
this  work  which  relates  to  the  current  coinage  of  the 
reAlm,  is  the  fact  of  its  having  originally  found  a  pUoe  in 
tho  Banker^  s  Magazine,  Its  object  is  to  establish  a 
deeinutUy^arranged  scheme  of  caleolation  for  money, 
▼eights,  and  measures. 

1.  EhmenU  »/  Owmetry,  symboU^aliy  arranged  (9d 

edition).     London  :  John  Murray. 
3.  Tks  First  JPHneiples  of  Algebra,     London :  John 

Morray. 
3.  Frogrtuive  Qeograsphg  fer  CkHdren  (4fth  edition). 
London :  John  Murray. 

Tn  two  first  of  these  little  school  books  are  published 
by  command  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  for  the  use 
of  tiie  Boys  o^  Greenwich  Hospital.  The  Geometry,  by 
meus  of  its  abbreyiations  and  symbolical  signs,  forms  a 
highly  condeikjeed  epitome,  equal  iO  Euclid's  Elements, 
eonantingof  eighty-six  propositions,  adtancing  as  near 
as  Euclid  towards  the  nnsoluble  problem  of  the  Quadra- 
tore  of  the  Circle.  It  is  followed  up  by  a  short  set  of 
exercises.  The  Algdnra,  bendes  all  the  simpler  rules, 
inetions,  inrolution,  and  evolution,  presents  the  several 
theories  of  the  equations,  arithmetical  and  geometrical 
progression,  and  the  operations  on  l^urds ;  and  is,  with 
the  few  ezercisea  appended,  an  excellent  School  Com- 


pendhim.  The  Geograipkg  is  of  great  merit  as  an  ini- 
tiatorx  work,  from  the  simplicity  and  eflbotiTeiMss  of  ita 
construction.  It  is  amply  illustrated  with  little  skeleton 
maps ;  has  tables  of  heights  of  mountains,  lengths  of 
rivers,  and  even  an  index ;  and  will  be  found  a  useful 
first  book. 

PAMPHLETS  AND  TRACTS. 
The  Doctrine  of  Jehovah.     Addressed  to  the  Parsis.     A 
somon.     Preached  on  the  occasion  of  the  baptism  of 
two  youths  of  this  tribe,  in  May,  1839.     By  John 
Wilson,  B.D.     Third  edition.     Edinburgh :  White. 

The  Drainage  Act;  an  Analysis  ami  Exposition  of  the 
Act  0  and  10  Vieioria^  cap.  101,  vfith  an  Appendix. 
By  William  Stuart  Walker,  Esq.,  Advocate.     Black- 
woods,  London  and  Edinburgh.  1847* 
Mr.  Walker  is  fitvooraUy  known  for  his  analysis  of 
publio  acta*     His  pamphlet  on  the  recent  Poor  Law  is  of 
acknowledged  nsefulDess*    The  present  analysis,  amidst 
the  rush  of  i4»plioants  for  drainage  loans,  cannot  be  much 
less  so.    Digested  into  proper  chapters,  aocordmg  to  the 
nature  of  the  provisions ;  and  aooompaoied  by  an  Ap- 
pendix containing  the  Act  itself,  with  all  its  necessary 
official  forms  and  doonmonts ;  as  well  as  an  ample  Index ; 
we  can  seourely  recommend  Mr.  Walker's  Exposition^ 

Bemarki  on  the  Consequences  of  the  Entire  Change 
of  our  Cohnial  PoUog  in  British  North  America, 
Blackwoods,  Edinburgh  and  London.  1847. 

Thx  &int  struggle  which  the  Canadas  made  in  resis- 
tance of  Free  Trade  has,  now  that  it  has  passed  irnvo- 
cably,  changed,  and  most  naturally,  into  a  demand  for 
f^e  trade  in  its  ftillest  extent — ^not  the  Shadow  without 
the  reality.  This  is  bat  just.  And  the  author  haO 
shown,  by  a  careful  consideration  of  aU  the  restrictions 
still  left  affecting  the  Canadas,  that  their  position  under 
the  new  measures  is  an  unfair  one,  so  long  as  the  Navi- 
gation Laws  are  unrepealed,  and  their  intercourse  re- 
I  stricted  ahnost  exclusively  to  Britain,  instead  of  being 
I  extended,  as  it  ought,  to  all  the  markets  of  the  worid. 
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Tbb  topics  of  publio  interest  during  the  month  have 
heea  fiunme,  fever,  railways,  the  fectory  bill,  the  budget, 
the  French  quarrel,  and  the  Mexican  war. 

Geaeral  Ta^or,  who  was,  tiU  recently,  Appropriator- 
io-Ghief  for  the  United  States  in  the  expedition  against 
Meneo,  sent  a.  letter  to  a  friend,  who  transmitted  it  to  a 
nevipaper,  and  thos  it  came  out  that  the  General  could 
not  do  what  he  waa  required  to  aooompliih,  from  the  want 
of  money  and  of  men.  The  letter  discloses  several  State 
secrets,  and  may  serve  to  enlighten  the  Americans  re- 
specting the  cost  of  "  a  fightiog  character."  They  have 
now  passed  a  resolution  of  thanks,  and  voted  medals  for 
Monterey ;  and,  before  going  farther,  they  should  call  in 
the  biOs  and  square  the  accounts.  Greneral  Taylor  says 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  capture  the  city  of  Mexico.  He 
has  neither  men  nor  money— nothing  to  fit  him  for  the 
task  hut  the  will ;  and  no  man  could  be  more  willing  to 
rob  his  neighbour  for  the  purpose  of  his  party  than  the 
unwoithy  saooessor  of  Washington  in  the  command  of  the 
I^iutei  StatM  forces. 


The  discussion  on  the  Montpensier  marriage  has 
generated  a  miserable  squabble  between  M.  Guisot 
and  the  Marquis  of  Normanby;  in  which  M.  Guisot, 
although  Premier  of  France,  does  not  seem  to  have 
acted  "like  a  diplomatist.''  We,  of  oourse,  do  not 
mean  that  either  of  the  contending  parties  should 
have  followed  the  example  of  a  late  Irish  Attor- 
ney-General ;  thrown  down  his  brief,  trampled  his  wig, 
cast  away  his  gown,  bought  powder  and  a  pistol,  and 
sought  the  aid  of  "  a  friend ;"  but  M.  Guizot  has  con- 
fessed a  shabby  transaction,  and  that  is  not  diploma- 
tic. The  sting  of  his  crime  rests  in  the  confession.  M. 
Guizot  might  have  cheated  his  rival ;  and  few  of  his  or- 
der would  have  censured  his  conduct.  Diplomatists  live 
to  cheat  each  other;  and  a  Prime  Minister  of  France 
could  not  be  blamed  for  pursuing  his  vocation ;  but  it 
was  worse  than  a  crime — it  was  a  blunder  to  confess. 
The  French  Court  are  irritated  now  with  the  Marquis  of 
Normanby,  because  they  believe  that  he  favours  the  op- 
position.   They  even  wish  for  » treaty  of  peace  with  the 
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Brituh  Court,  if  a  clause  be  inserted  for  the  remoyal  of 
Nonnanby.  The  claase  will  not  be  inserted,  and  the 
treaty  will  not,  therefore,  be  signed  ;  but  a  war  between 
the  courts,  fortunately,  does  not  break  the  peace  between 
the  nations. 

The  Budget  shows  the  usual  fortune  of  the  Whigs. 
With  a  surplus  of  nearly  three  millions  on  the  year's 
transactions,  they  are  obliged  to  borrow  lartrcly  to  meet 
the  calls  from  Ireland.  A  sum  of  two  millions  has  been 
already  paid  for  Irish  relief ;  and  the  estimate  until  har- 
vest is  eight  millions  more.  This  is  the  great  fact  of  the 
Budget — an  increase  of  the  national  debt  by  eight 
millions,  and  the  repeal  of  no  taxes.  Mr.  Hume  wns 
anxious  to  free  copper  ore  from  a  small  impost  yielding 
£40,000  yearly  ;  but  even  that  sum  could  not  be  spared ; 
and,  as  in  the  estimates  for  next  year,  the  ends  scarcely 
meet,  there  is  little  hope  In  the  future  for'  the  tea  asso- 
ciations— for  the  anti-malt  tax  societies — for  the  repeal  of 
the  window  tax — ^the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  wood — the 
abolition  of  the  paper  duty — or  the  commutation  of  the  tax 
on  newspapers ;  while  the  income  tax  is  a  perpetuity. 
Mr.  Muntz,  the  member  for  Birmingham,  the  boldest 
man  in  the  House,  proposed  to  meet  the  difficulty  with 
"  cash  down."  He  insisted  that  every  year  should  stand 
on  its  own  merits,  and  that  we  should  pay  now  instead 
of  hereafter  for  our  benevolence.  The  rule  would  be 
useful.  It  would  have  been  well  for  us  if  our  immediate 
ancestors  had  only  obtained  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Muntz 's 
advice,  and  followed  it.  If  the  last  war  had  been  paid 
for  in  cash,  its  expenses  would  havo  been  reduoed  by  one- 
half  or  throe-fourths. 

The  second  reading  of  tho  ten  hours'  bill  was  carried 
by  a  large  majority.  The  bill  may  be  amended  to  eleven 
hours  by  the  Government,  but  with  that  exception  it  will 
be  passed.  It  appears  that  I  in  13  of  all  the  Manchester 
mills  are  standing ;  that  one-third  of  the  number  are 
working  short  time ;  that  I  in  15  of  the  operatives  are 
idle ;  and  one-third  of  the  remainder  are  on  short  time. 
The  operation  of  the  ten  hours'  bill  would  equalise  this 
state  of  matters,  and  would  take  no  more  from  the  aggre- 
gate working  hours,  or  the  collective  wages,  than  the 
recent  speculations  in  cotton  and  the  stagnation  in  busi- 
ness have  taken  already. 

Lord  George  Bentinck's  railway  resolutions  produced 
the  great  debate  of  the  month,  and,  we  suppose,  of  the 
session.  A  ministerial  crisis  was  produced.  Meetings 
of  the  Irish  Members  were  held  at  the  Premier's.  The 
Cabinet  threatened  to  resign  ;  and  the  country  party  in- 
timated their  willingness  to  take  office.  Many  hard 
words  were  exchanged  ;  and  tlie  thinking  part  of  the  world 
were  amused  to  find  the  Whigs,  who  have  been  manufactu- 
ring great  railway  schemes  for  Ireland,  during  the  last  ten 
years,  so  crotchetty  on  the  subject  at  last.  During  the  de- 
bate, the  minor  Whig  speakers  denounced  the  scheme  as 
visionaiy  and  Utopian.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
even  declared  that  one-fourth  of  the  money  required  for 
constructing  railways,  and  only  one-fourth,  would  be  paid 
for  labour !  After  reading  the  speeches,  we  were  tempted 
to  ask  what  could  ha?e  induced  the  Whigs  in  past  years  to 


have  employed  Commisaionera— to  have  paid  money— and, 
in  January  hist,  to  have  held  Cabinet  Councils  for  the 
promotion  of  this  bad  system ;  for  the  whole  project  must 
have  been  viciously  bad  ;  because  the  details  oould  havo 
been  altered  in  Committee.  So  £»  as  we  oomprohenj 
the  scheme,  it  included — 

1.  Fewer  to  lend  not  more  than  £16,000,000  to  rail- 
way companies  in  Ireland  during  the  next  four  yean. 

2.  On  condition  that  these  companies  paid  ene-tbird  of 
the  cost  of  their  works  from  other  souroes,  as  the  share- 
holders'  guarantee  for  the  Government's  two-thirds. 

3.  And  that  the  line  was  approved  by  a  GoTemmcnt 
Commission. 

4.  That  the  Government  claim  should  bo  considered  as 
a  first  mortgage,  preferable  to  all  other  debts. 

5.  That  the  advance  should  bear  interest  at  thrco  and 
a-half  per  cent. 

So  we  concluded  that  our  share  of  t&e  public  money 
to  be  involved  in  Irish  railways  would  be  safe,  if  tho 
returns  paid  even  two  and  a-half  per  cent.  We  knew,  of 
course,  that  large  sums  of  money  had  tO"  be  paid  for 
Ireland,  an^  we  thought  it  more  reasonable  that  the  peo- 
ple should  be  employed  in  doing  something-^making  a 
railway  even — than  in  carrying  stones  from  one  plot  on  a 
hill,  for  the  profitless  exeroiae  of  remo?ing  them  back 
again. 

The  most  virtuous  indignation  was,  however,  expressed 
against  the  plan,  as  being  a  horrid  system  of  spoliation. 
The  member  for  South  Laacashire  called  it  a  scheme  to  tax 
the  industrious  people  of  England  for  tho  benefit  of  Irish 
landowners;  forgetting,  evideotlyi  that  the  industrious 
people  have  been  taxed  ere  now,  in  the  same  way,  for  the 
benefit  of  Liverpool  merchants*  Even  the  Member  for 
Renfrewshire  insisted  that  the  IsndlordB  of  Iroland  should 
be  eoihpelled  to  perform  their  duty  before  relief  was  sought 
for  the  people  of  that  country;  although  relief  had  some- 
times been  sought  for  Paisley,  while  yet  the  lasdtords  of 
Renfrewshire  had  only  done  their  du^  <*  indiffereotly 
well." 

Finally,  332  members  voted  against  the  second  reading, 
thus  depriving  the  country  of  the  amusement  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  Bentinek  Miidstry,  destroying  the  iniquitout 
bill,  and  convincing  most  people,  out  of  the  House,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  success  of  a  motion  depends  more 
upon  the  mover  than  the  measure. 

We  understand  that  some  changes  are  to  be  made  on 
the  Government  plans,  and  that  a  part  of  this  hated  bill 
may  be  ingrafted  on  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  noble  efforts  made  by  private  in- 
dividuals and  public  benevolence — a  benevolence  measured 
by  millions,  a  million  monthly,  an  advance  that  few  com- 
munities could  meet — famine  and  fever  are  thinning  the 
hovels,  and  crowding  the  grave-yards  of  Ireland.  Even 
in  the  north  and  west  of  Scotland,  where,  for  the  summer, 
more  than  two  hundred  thousand  persons  must  be  sup- 
ported by  private  benevolence,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that 
disease  has,  in  many  instances,  sprung  from  absolute 
want ;  while,  in  Ireland,  nothing  yet  told  equals,  we  fear, 
the  horrors  that  may  be  revealed  before  harvest  time. 
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THE  COUNSELLOR'S  FAMILY, 

▲  TALE  IlLUST|lATiyE  OF  THE  DOMESTIC  HA2YNEB8  OF  GEEMAN  SWITZERLAND. 

BT  MADAME  WOLFENSBEBGEB.  * 


It  was  the  last  day  in  June,  when,  with  many 
tears,  and  an  infinite  deal  of  pleasure,  J^ade  adieu 
to  my  schoolfellows  at  a  German  boarding-school, 
where  I  had  passed  two  years  in  learning,  under 
ft  sort  of  military  discipline,  every  variety  of  ac- 
complishment, from  the  making  of  artificial 
flowers  and  paste-board  boxes,  to  philosophy, 
ballet-dancing,  and  metaphysics,  with  good  Ger- 
man and  tolerable  French.  In  the  two  last  I  had 
akme  made  any  considerable  progress,  when  I  was 

recalled  to  my  home  at  Z ,  one  of  the  prin- 

dpal  towns  of  German  Switzerland ;  for  my  father 
tilioaght  he  had  already  spent  too  much  money  on 
my  education,  and  my  mother  was  impatient  to 
clasp  me  again  in  her  arms.  For  my  part  I  soon 
ibrgot  my  schoolfellows  in  the  joyftil  hope  of  meet- 
ing her,  and  my  ^Etrourite  brother  Albert,  and  my 
litUe  sister  Oleopha  on  the  morrow. 

Of  my  fether  I  had  no  very  distinct  idea,  for, 
according  to  the  usual  habits  of  most  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens, he  was  all  day,*  except  at  dinner,  in 
his  office,  and  all  the  evening  in  a  coffee-house,  or 
a  club.    I  knew  that  he  did  not  belong  to  one  of 
the  five  or  six  rich  families  who  consider  them- 
selves the  chiefs  of  our  little  world,  and,  priding 
themselves  on  a  certain  indefinable  kind  of  nobi- 
lity, devote  their  principal  energies  to  maintain 
their  money    undiminished,    which    they  have 
mostly  gained  by  trade,  and  their  blood,  without 
the  contamination  of  inferior  alliances.     But  still 
he  was  a  town-counsellor,  and  one  of  the  most 

respectable  and  wealthy  citizens  of  Z .     His 

father  had  been  burgomaster,  or  chief  magistrate, 
and  he  had  inherited  a  property  of  not  less  than 
five  thousand  pounds,  with  a  handsome  old  house 
in  a  principal  street,  near  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  with  a  pretty  garden,  court-yard,  and  run- 
niDg  fountain.  It  contained  two  flats,  or  apart- 
ments, beades  that  occupied  by  his  family,  which 
were  together  let  for  sixty  pounds  a  year,  so  that, 
with  the  profits  of  his  business  as  a  silk  merchant, 
(a  trade  in  which  even  the  five  or  six  noble  fami- 
lies are  engaged),  and  his  place  of  town-counsellor, 
which  brought  him  somewhat  less  than  twenty 


pounds  a  year,  my  father  was  a  rich  man.  Tet, 
excepting  the  extraordinary  efibrt  he  had  made 
in  sending  me,  to  please  my  mother,  to  a  Ckrman 
academy,  he  rigidly  maintained  the  customs  of 
his  ancestors,  like  the  rest  of  his  fbllow-citizens ; 
which,  I  had  learned  enough  from  my  schoolfel- 
lows to  know,  were  very  different  from  the  habits 
of  great  towns  in  other  countries. 

My  brother  Albert,  a  handsome  youth  of  se- 
venteen, came  to  meet  me  as  far  as  Strasbourg ; 
and  I  shall  never  forget  my  joy,  when,  at  the  end 
of  my  journey,  I  sprang  from  the  Diligence,  and 
was  clasped  in  my  mother's  arms.  My  father  had 
left  his  office  an  hour  sooner  than  usual,  to  ac- 
company her  and  my  little  sister  Oleopha  to  re- 
ceive me  in  the  great  yard  of  the  post-house,  and 
his  broad  happy  face  was  bright  with  smiles  as 
he  kissed  me  in  his  turn ;  and  even  our  maid  Rosa, 
who  was  there  to  carry  my  baggage,  shook  me 
like  an  old  fiieud  by  the  hand. 

I  thought  our  white-washed  house  had  never 
looked  so  bright  and  gay,  as  when,  surrounded  by 
my  family,  ^all  laughing  and  talking  together,  wo 
approached  it,  and  entered  its  old  paved  passage. 
The  walls  of  the  staircase  were  only  white- washed, 
but  though  it  was  common  to  three  families,  the 
walnut  tree  steps  and  huge  linen«  closets  on  the 
landing-places  were  all  bright  with  hard  rubbing. 
Nor  did  the  extraordinary  cleanliness  of  our 
dwelling-house  on  the  third  story  strike  me  less 
forcibly.  My  German  school  had  been  clean  and 
orderly,  but  my  father's  house  was  the  perfection 
of  neatness,  and  tears  filled  my  mother's  eyes 
when  I  admired  it — for  all  the  niceties  of  the 
household  resulted  from  the  labour  of  her  own 
hands.  She,  and  a  charwoman,  and  her  servant, 
had  all  been  busily  employed  for  more  than  a 
week  in  putting  things  in  order  for  my  reception. 

"  Now  I  have  got  you  to  help  me  in  my  house- 
hold affairs,  dearest,"  she  said;  **  I  need  no  longer 
get  up  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning." 

I  looked  at  my  mother  anxiously.  Pale,  deli- 
cate, and  prematurely  old,  she  seemed  little  equal 
to  labour  of  any  kind,  and  yet  her  small  hand 
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was  spoilt  by  toil.  Her  sweet  unpretending  man- 
ner, though  it  could  not  be  called  graceful,  was 
as  decidedly  that  of  a  gentlewoman  as  any  one  I 
had  seen  since  my  absence.  I  remembered  she 
was  gifted  with  an  extraordinary  talent  for  music, 
which,  as  no  singing  societies  existed  in  her  time, 
had  never  been  cultirated ;  and,  eyen  as  a  child,  I 
had  venerated  her  for  the  calm  good  nature  with 
which  she  had  ruled  our  rebellious  humours.  I 
kissed  her,  and  told  her  "  it  was  pleasant  to  me 
to  think  the  time  was  at  last  come  when  I  could 
be  useful,  I  hoped,  to  her  in  many  ways." 

As  I  looked  around  me,  it  seemed  not  a  day 
had  passed  since  my  departure.  All  things  re* 
mained  the  same.  Our  household  consisted  only 
of  one  maid,  and  a  lad,  who,  when  not  employed 
in  the  office,  kept  the  garden  in  order.  Bosa  was 
a  native  of  Aargan,  and  wore  the  white  linen 
sleeves,  black  boddice,  and  two  long  tresses  of 
plaited  hair  down  her  back,  which  are  the  cos- 
tume of  her  canton.  Whilst  I  was  a  child,  neither 
my  brother  nor  I  had  ever  known  the  imprison- 
ment of  a  nursery,  nor  the  tyranny  of  a  nursery- 
maid; and  I  found  my  little  sister  was  allowed 
to  run  alone  to  and  fk'o  to  the  town  day*sehool, 
and  to  play  on  the  street  during  holidays  with  her 
companions,  or  to  do  little  errands  for  her  mother, 
just  as  I  and  all  my  playfellows  had  done  half  a 
dosen  years  befbre.  Her  hands  and  arms  had 
lost  their  beauty  for  want  of  gloves,  but  nobody 
oared  for  that,  for  she  was  the  l>est  knitter  and 
reader  of  her  class,  and  the  merriest  little  creature 
living. 

The  walnut  tree  chairs  and  tables  wore  as 
bright  a  polish  as  formerly— the  stuff-oovered 
sofa,  and  the  small  square  carpet,  spread  under 
the  table  before  it,  were  still  as  good  as  new — the 
geraniums  and  cactus  were  in  blow,  as  in  former 
years,  in  the  window — my  father*s  spitting-box 
stood  in  its  accustomed  conter-^and  the  huge  old 
blue  and  white  stove,  which  had  warmed  our  fore- 
flftthers,  still  occupied  nearly  a  quarter  of  the 
room.  My  father's  mother,  an  old  lady  in  a  clean 
laoe  cap,  cotton  gown,  and  silk  apron,  who  arose 
to  welcome  me,  held  the  same  eternal  stocking 
in  her  hand  which  she  had  been  knitting  ever 
since  I  remembered  her.  It  was  her  custom  to 
sit  all  day  in  a  little  projecting  window,  command- 
ing a  view  op  and  down  the  street — ^nor  did  she 
leave  it  tiU  my  mother  told  us  that  supper  was 
ready  in  the  dining-room.  She  then  led  the  way 
through  the  adjoining  bed-rooms,  which  were 
those  of  the  &mily ;  though  the  eurtainless  beds, 
oovered  down  flat,  with  white  coverlids,  trimmed 
with  lace  and  embroidery,  had  no  appearance  of 
ever  being  occupied,  and  no  other  evidence  ap- 
peared of  the  chambers  being  used  as  dormitories. 
In  Isct,  I  well  knew  that  in  my  mother's  esta- 
blishment the  affairs  of  the  toilet  were  conducted 
with  the  utmost  simplicity,  and  that  all  the  bed- 
rooms were  open  as  passage  rooma  to  aU  the  fa- 
mily fipom  an  early  hour  of  the  day. 

We  spent  a  merry  evening;  though  our  supper 
only  counted  of  soup  and  a  fried  omelette — and 
we  were  all  in  bed  and  asleep  before  half-past  ten 
o'clock. 


The  following  day  was  my  father's  name-day, 
which  it  was  the  custom  to  celebrate  as  a  f^,  by 
giving  what  is  called  a  family  party,  to  which 
none  but  relations  are  invited.  As  eating  and 
drinking  are  the  principal  amusements  on  such 
occasions,  we  were  all  very  busy  daring  the  day 
in  making  the.  necessary  culinary  preparations. 
My  little  sister  was  sent  into  the  town  on  different 
commissions,  which  greatly  delighted  her,  because 
the  pastry-cook  gave  her  a  tart,  and  the  grocer  a 
handful  of  raisins.  It  was  my  task  to  go  in  search  of 
the  most  important  articles,  and  especially  of  cer- 
tain little  cakes  resembling  wafers,  called  huppli, 
which  are  an  indispensable  part  of  a  desert.  They 
are  sold  for  ten  a  hal^enny :  and  a  good  woman 
who  made  them  was  in  the  habit  of  coming  onco 
a  fortnight  to  flU  the  little  tin  box  in  which  my 
mother  kept  them  on  her  stove  to  preserve  their 
crispness ;  but  for  some  reason  she  had  delayed 
her  visit,  and  at  the  last  moment  I  was  sent  in 
quest  of  her.  The  great  difficulty  in  Swiss  house- 
keeping is  ifi  know  where  things  can  be  purohased« 
If  you  want  a  piece  of  roast  yig  you  must  clamber 
up  a  dozdn  flights  of  dark  stairs,  where  your  nose 
is  regaled  by  a  combination  of  refreshing  odoors^ 
tiU,  after  knocking  at  half  a  dozen  wrong  doors, 
you  arrive  at  a  bed-room,  heated  to  suffi»eation  by 
an  enormous  stove,  where  an  old  woman  in  a 
night-cap  will  undertake  to  Ihmish  you  not  only 
with  the  pig  in  question,  but  with  every  variety 
of  wild  swine,  and  tame  swine,  of  venison,  game, 
and  poultry,  hot  and  oold,  with  sauces,  or  withont ; 
and  in  spite  of  the  stairs,  and  the  nnellsy  and  the 
stove,  and  the  night-eap,  when  the  old  woman's 
produotions  arrive  on  your  table  they  would  tempt 
the  appetite  of  the  most  frMtidious  epicure. 
Though  I  saw  shoals  of  fish  in  our  lake  h^Mk'mg 
happily  in  the  sunshine,  I  began  to  imagine  thaA 
not  a  single  flsh  out  of  water  was  to  be  flmnd 
throughout  the  whole  town,  when  I  discovered  by 
accident  that  an  ample  supply  was  to  be  proeored, 
not  at  a  fishmonger's,  for  that  with  ns  is  aa  un- 
known trade,  but  in  a  shipmaster's  cellar.  Mosh^ 
rooms  I  purchased  at  a  milliner's ;  whilst,  in  ano- 
ther shop,  I  found  pens  and  candles»  oil  ooloara, 
and  Parmisan  cheese  on  the  same  shelves ;  and 
though  the  grocer  would  have  supplied  me  to  my 
heart's  oontent  with  tea  and  Bc^ogna  sausages, 
he  oould  not  furnish  me  with  an  ounce  either  of 
barley  or  rice.  Almonds  and  raisins  he  conde- 
scends to  sell,  but  dates  and  figs  he  leaves  to  the 
apothecary,  who  likewise  keeps  a  plentifol  supply 
of  pot  herbs,  which  are  not  to  be  disoovered  in 
any  other  comer  of  the  town.  The  varieties  of 
bread  are  without  end,  and  every  individual  baker 
excels  in  some  particular  kind.  One  has  a  repu« 
tation  for  short  bread,  another  for  long;  one  makes 
tea  cakes,  another  twist;  the  conductor  of  a  Dili- 
gence seUs  the  best  white  bread  in  the  town,  and 
the  depdt  for  country  brown  loaves  is  in  a  tailor's 
front  parlour.  My  last  task  was  to  purohase  tiie 
huppli.  I  naturiUly  concluded  they  were  to  be 
found  in  a  shop.  But  in  vain  I  w^ed  up  and 
down  the  steep  old  narrow  street  ta  which  I  had 
been  directed — no  visible  traces  either  ci  the  old 
woman  or  her  hnppli  were  to  be  found.    In  des* 
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pair  I  spiptied  to  a  man  •aiwbug  fire- wood  before 
ftD  open  door — and  my  hopes  reyived  when,  though 
I  did  not  know  her  name,  I  found  she  had  a  town 
lepataAioBf  and  the  woodcutter  laid  down  hia 
WW  to  pc^nt  out  her  dwelling.  Great  was  my 
Mtomihmeat  when,  instead  of  a  pattry-oook't,  I 
was  diiected  to  a  barber's  shop  in  quest  of  the 
&Touzite  cakes.  Undismayed,  however,  by  the 
imagB  of  the  bewlgged  and  mustachioed  gentle- 
man in  the  window,  I  yentnred  to  put  my  head  in 
at  the  door,  and  prononnce  the  magic  word  hup- 
pli,  vhioh  had  so  far  preyed  my  passport  on  this 
Toyaga  of  disooyery.  In  answer  to  my  inquiry,  a 
pntty  Bimeae  maid,  with  two  long  tails  like  a 
Chinese,  directed  me  to  the  third  story  of  the 
mansion.  I  was  forthwith  forwarded  into  a  dark 
passage,  from  whence  led  a  yet  darker  staircase. 
At  the  svmnut  of  this  almost  perpendicular  ascent, 
aAsr  knocking  at  a  door  and  repeating  my  pass- 
word, a  little  girl  ushered  me  into  a  yery  gloomy, 
bat  remarkably  clean  kitohen ;  a  wood  fire  was 
Uanngan  the  hearth-"^  most  unusual  sight  in  this 
land  of  storee— 'before  which  stood  paste  of  yari- 
oos  donoriptionn  In  an  inner  room  I  found  my 
worthy  eake  merohant,  not  behind  a  counter, 
but  seated  at  a  round  table  with  her  sister  and 
her  seryant,  with  great  cups  of  cofEee  before 
them,  and  a  huge  dish  of  fried  potatoes  in  the 
middle  of  the  unooyered  table,  from  which  they 
were  TOiy  amicably  eating  in  concert  with  their 
respectiye  iron  spoons,  which  c<myeyed  the  ye- 
va^ftalde  to  their  mouth  without  the  interyeu' 
tion  of  a  plate. 

I  vaa  most  joyfully  receiyed.  A  great  tin  box 
|«U  of  hnppli  was  quickly  produced,  and  the  por- 
tion I  desired  enyeloped,  with  many  pins  and 
nnek  diffieolty,  in  two  odd  bits  of  paper.  I  then 
took  my  departure  with  my  own  parcel  down  the 
myiterious  labyrinth  by  whioh  I  had  ascended, 
no  longer  astonished  at  ihe  cheapness  of  my  cakes, 
when  I  Ibond  no  money  was  to  be  added  to  their 
iatrinsie  yalue  either  for  shop  rent,  or  errand  boy, 
or  paper,  or  twine-«~and  thus,  though  there  is  no 

want  of  elegant  shops  in  Z ,  hundreds  of 

luneet  people  gain  a  Uyelihood  by  their  industry, 
without  the  risk  of  capital,  or  the  necessity  of 
ww^"'g  an  appearance* 

X  found  eyerything  in  order  for  our  party  when 
I  reached  home.  The  drawing-room  was  opened 
OB  this  extraordinary  occasion.  It  was  the  largest 
ehamber  in  our  suite  of  apartments.  Its  doors  were 
of  solid  walnut  tree ;  its  stuccoed  ceiling,  and  the 
crimson  eatin  damask  on  its  walls,  to  match  the 
■tiff-baeked  so&  and  chairs,  were  all  in  the  old 
French  taote.  Its  boarded  floor  had  no  carpet, 
ozB^t  a  square  piece  under  the  table  before  the 
sofa  I  b«t  its  white  nmslin  curtains,  a  handsome 
miiTor,  with  a  time-piece  beneath  it,  and  a  few 
pietoree  by  the  Swiss  landscape  painters,  Gessner, 
WvMt,  and  Hiss,  now  all  dead,  gaye  it  an  air  of 
gaiety  and  comfort.  The  tea  things  were  placed 
ready  on  the  table,  and  a  dumb  waiter  near  was 
well  furnished  with  China  plates  and  little  dishes 
of  sweetmeats.  Seyeral  pretty  presents,  worked 
fior  my  father  on  his  name-day,  by  his  fomale  re- 
latiyne,  lay  on  a  little  table ;  and,  whilst  we  were 


examining  these,  the  oompeny  iuTited  for  the  eyen- 
ing  arriyed. 

Eyerybody  entered  unannounced ;  for  our  maid, 
Rosa,  knew  nothing  about  such  ceremonies.  The 
company  consisted  of  my  father's  sister  and  her 
husband,  Mr.  Staatsratii  Schindler,  a  worthy 
man,  and  a  state  counsellori  with  a  salary  of  a 
hundred  a-year.  The  lady  was  a  little,  thin, 
peeyish  woman,  without  a  tooth  in  her  head.  My 
mother's  brother,  a  president  of  some  council  or 
another,  with  his  wife,  Mrs,  President  Grossman, 
came  next;  and  then  a  retired  director  of  some- 
thing and  his  lady,  a  first  cousin  of  my  grand* 
mother's,  whom  we  all  called  Fran  Base,  and 
eyerybody  else  honoured  with  the  title  of  Frau 
Alt  Director.  All  the  gentlemen  wore  their  sor* 
touts,  except  my  father,  who  appeared  in  his 
dressing-gown  without  any  apology.  The  ladies 
had  brought  the  stockings  they  were  knitting, 
which,  after  carefully  depositing  their  gloyes  in 
their  pockets,  they  had  just  produced,  when  Eosa 
made  her  appearance  with  a  tea-kettle  and  a 
burning  lamp  under  it.  We  displayed  the  luxury 
of  a  silyor  tea-pot  and  sugar-basin  on  this  occa- 
sion, but  sugar-tongs  there  were  none.  My  mother 
made  the  tea.  It  was  yery  weak,  and  all  green. 
None  of  the  gentlemen  drank  it ;  and  after  a 
litUe  laughing  about  *'  October  tea,"  my  mother 
gave  me  a  sign  to  follow  her,  and  we  both  left 
the  room.  To  my  surprise,  I  found  we  wero  to 
go  down  to  the  cellar,  in  search  of  wine,  which, 
as  my  father  liked  it  cool,  he  insisted  should  neyor 
be  brought  up  till  the  last  moment.  This  done, 
we  re-entered  the  drawings-room  in  state  with  our 
bottles;  the  maid  following  with  a  basket  of  bread, 
a  dish  of  sliced  Bologna  sausage,  and  a  tray  of 
large  glasses,  which  my  mother  went  round  and 
filled  for  each  gentleman,  not  only  at  first»  but 
eyery  time  they  were  empty. 

Whilst  my  fother  and  his  friends  were  drink* 
ing  wine»  tuad  talking  oyer  the  politics  of  the 
Canton,  at  one  side  of  the  room,  the  ladies,  when 
their  tea  was  finished,  sat,  eyery  one  with  a  little 
plate  of  sweetmeats  before  her,  discussing  the 
private  affairs  of  the  same  conununity.  To  haye 
judged  by  their  comments,  the  morals  of  tboir 
neighbours  were  in  a  yery  IslX  condition. 

*^  Haye  you  heard  this  terrible  business  of  Mrs. 
Oberrichter  Hotz  ?  Eyerybody  declares  there 
must  be  a  diyoroe,"  said  Mrs.  President  Gross^ 
man. 

"  I  always  knew  how  it  would  be,"  returned 
Mrs.  Staatsrath  Schindler,  with  a  malicioua  smile. 

*<  She  is  an  intimate  friend  of  Mrs.  Manges,  is 
she  not  ?"  inl^uired  my  mother. 

"  Oh  yes,"  returned  Mrs.  Staatsrath  ;  <<  they 
suit  each  other  perfectly.  They  are  both  learned 
ladies — ^both  so  eleyer — ^they  do  nothing  but  spend 
their  husbands'  money  for  dress,  and  sit  on  a 
sofa  and  read  all  day  long." 

'<Frau  Mang  wrote  me  some  verses  on  my 
little  dog  that  died,  and  they  were  very  pretty 
indeed,"  said  the  good-natured  Frau  Base;  "  they 
Were  all  about  moonshine  and  dew,  and  some- 
thing about  angels  and  roses  at  the  end,  I  could 
not  quite  understand." 
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<' Indeed!*' rejoined  mymother;  *<sheisaehann- 
ing  iroman ;  and  if  she  is  cleyerer  than  other 
peoi^Oy  she  has  no  pretension.'* 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Frau  Meyer,"  said  the 
sonr  Mrs.  Staatsrath  ;  •*  I  qnite  forgot  you  were 
an  adTooate  for  all  the  modem  improyements  in 
female  education,  and  schools  where  German 
professors  give  lectures  on  history,  and  young 
ladies  learn  gymnastics,  and  eyeryUiing  but  -what 
our  mothers  thought  useful.  For  my  part,  I  am 
sorry  I  cannot  be  of  your  opinion  ;  for  I  am  sure 
the  men  don't  like  it  My  husband  would  neyer 
haye  mairied  a  woman  that  was  not  a  good  cook 
for  ail  the  gold  in  the  Canton." 

'*  And  I  neyer  see  much  good  in  wasting  money 
for  music  masters,"  said  Mrs.  Grossman,  who 
could  not  distinguish  a  waltz  from  a  dead  march: 
**  when  the  girls  have  nobody  to  play  to  but  one 
another.  It  is  different  in  Paris  and  London, 
where  they  say  men  and  women  meet  in  large 
parties ;  but  with  us,  I  am  sure  such  accomplish- 
ments are  all  lost  time,  except  a  young  woman 
means  to  giye  lessons  at  seyenpence  an  hour  to 
buy  her  own  clothes." 

My  mother  made  no  reply,  but  took  the  first 
opportunity  of  leaying  the  room,  when  I  had  to 
support  a  thorough  cross-questioning  from  all 
the  ladies  present,  as  to  all  I  had  seen,  done, 
and  heard,  during  my  absence.  I  was  at  first 
somewhat  disconcerted ;  but  I  soon  learnt  that  it 
is  the  uniyersal  practice  to  fill  up  all  pauses  in 
eonyersation  by  asking  questions.  In  about  ten 
minutesy  this  was  put  a  stop  to  by  my  mother's 
returning  and  announcing  supper. 

My  father  immediately  gaye  his  arm  to  Mrs. 
Staatsrath,  and  the  rest  of  the  company  followed 
in  due  order.  A  prettily  arranged  glass  basket 
of  fruit  and  flowers  in  the  middle  of  the  table, 
with  plenty  of  silyer  spoons  and  forks,  made  all 
look  gay,  though  eyerything  was  seryed  on  com- 
mon white  ware.  A  light  soup  was  first  seryed 
round,  and  then  a  deep  dish  of  stew,  called  Spanish 
sovp — composed  of  beef  and  cabbage,  and  sau- 
sages and  ham — was  presented  to  eyerybody  by 
the  maid.  It  was  the  business  of  my  little  sister 
and  myself  to  change  the  plates— ->it  is  not  the 
custom  in  our  town  to  change  the  kniyes  and  forks. 
Eyerybody  wipes  them  on  their  bread.  My  mother 
seyeral  times  disappeared  into  the  kitchen,  which 
nobody  remarked,  and  when  she  had  resumed  her 
place,  a  large  flat  cold  patty,  of  somewhat  solid 
paste,  filled  with  a  cold  sayoury  jelly,  made  its 
appearance  on  one  dish,  and  four  roast  ducks, 
stufled  with  potatoes,  on  another. 

My  fiftther  cut  up  the  birds  on  a  pewter  dish 
beside  him,  and  they  were  then  handed  round. 
Eyerybody  eat  as  if  it  was  the  first  meal  in  the  day, 
and  drank  in  proportion.  Each  gentleman  had 
a  bottle  of  common  wine  beside  him,  but  after  the 
roast,  it  was  my  father's  duty  to  draw  the  corks 
of  yarious  superior  sorts,  such  as  fine  Winterthur 
wine  of  1834,  wine  from  the  Lake  of  Geneya,  and 
lastly.  Champagne,  and  then  to  go  round  and  fill 
the  glasses  of  all  tho  company  as  fast  as  they 
were  emptied.  A  great  dish  of  whipped  cream, 
fbshioned  into  tho  form  of  a  hen  upon  its  nest,  | 


then  made  its  appearanee,  flanked  by  two  diiuhes 
of  sweet  cakes  and  pastry,  which  excited  loud  ex- 
clamations of  delight  from  my  litlio  sister,  with* 
out  her  parents  thinking  it  at  all  necessary  to 
check  her  mirth ;  and  finally,  when  att  other  eat- 
ables were  remoyed,  two  plates  of  the  Hnppli,  it 
had  cost  me  so  much  trouble  to  find,  aad  two 
plates  of  segars,  were  placed  on  the  table. 

The  Staatsrath  said  something  about  hoping 
smoking  was  not  disagreeable  to  my  mother,  at 
which  my  father  and  all  the  ladies  laaglied,  and 
then  eyery  gentleman  lighted  a  segar,  aad  com- 
menced pufiing  away  in  good  earnest,  till  it  was 
soon  scarcely  possible  to  see  across  the  room. 
The  company  was  then  yory  merry,  and  began  to 
drink  toasts,  the  first  of  which  was  my  &thier's 
health.  At  this  eyerybody  arose,  and  eyerybody 
knocked  their  glass  against  eyerybody  else's  glass; 
and  as  the  tables  were  yery  long,  there  was  a 
considerable  crowding,  and  stretohing,  and  con- 
fusion, before  it  was  perfectly  accomplished.  This, 
howeyer,  was  scarcely  done,  when  the  President 
thought  it  necessary  to  propose  my  mother's 
health,  in  consequence  of  which  my  father  had 
again  to  proceed  to  the  drawing  of  corks,  and  the 
same  knocking  of  glasses  ensued,  only  with  more 
noise  and  confusion  than  before.  A  good  many 
bottles  of  wine  were  drank,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  segars  disappeared  in  smoke,  but  I  do 
not  remember  that  anything  particolaiiy  witty 
or  amusing  was  said  by  anybody  daring  the  whole 
eyening.  At  eleyen  o'clock,  the  company  aroae 
to  depart.  The  ladies  being  then  duly  enveloped 
in  bonnets  and  shawls,  each  gentlemaa  sKpped  a 
shilling  for  himself  and  his  wife  in^  our  maid 
Rosa's  hand.  If  he  had  been  a  bachelor,  he 
would  only  haye  been  expected  to  give  sixpeooe. 
After  which  they  all  trotted  off  home-^a  maid<and 
a  lantern  leading  the  way  before  each  couple. 

After  my  residence  in  Germany,  nothing  i^- 
peared  to  me  so  extraordiniury  during  the  whole 
eyening,  as  the  coarse  old  German  dialect  in  which 
the  eonyersation  was  carried  on»  I  understood 
it,  because  it  was  the  language  of  my  childhood  ; 
yet  it  grated  with  unpleasant  harshness  on  my 
ears.  But  of  this  I  dared  not  say  a  syllable  ;  for 
I  well  knew  eyerybody  was  proud  of  it^  and  that 
the  ladies  would  rather  haye  spoken  French  than 
good  German. 

The  ground  floor  of  my  father's  house  was  oe* 
copied  by  a  certain  Dr.  Keller,  a  druggist. 
Though  a  druggist  cannot  enter  the  first  society 
in  our  town,  and  holds  a  yery  inferior  place  in 
the  scale  of  gentility  compared  to  my  iGather,  stUi, 
if  he  has  good  connexions  and  is  rich,  he  is  con- 
sidered in  some  measure  as  a  gentleman.  But 
Dr.  Keller  did  not  striye  to  make  the  most  of  his 
position.  His  wife  only  associated  with  a  few  old 
women  of  no  particular  class,  and  he  kept  no  so- 
ciety at  all,  except  in  a  beer-house,  or  a  caffe. 
We  saluted  them  when  we  met,  and  that  was  all; 
but  my  brother  had  formed  an  intimacy  with  a 
young  student  from  the  country,  who  boarded  in 
the  family. 

One  loyely  summer  eyening,  I  walked  with  my 
mother  to  a  rustic  tea  garden,  kept  by  a  pleasapt 
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innkeeper,  on  a  beautiful  point  of  the  mountain 
abore  the  tovn,  to  drink  our  ooffee,  and  eat  a 
eertain  kind  of  oake  made  of  fried  batter.  By 
accident,'  we  found  my  brother  already  there  with 
his  fiiend,  Ulmer,  sitting  under  the  trellised  vines, 
where  Hhere  were  more  than  fifty  other  people 
assembled)  enjoying  the  prospect,  with  each  a 
segar  in  his  mouth,  and  a  large  bottle  of  beer  be- 
tireeii  them.  They  could  not  avoid  making  room 
for  na  at  their  table,  as  all  the  others  were  full. 
Ulmetr  -vras  then  about  seventeen,  and  one  of  the 
handsomest,  noblest  looking  youths  I  had  ever 
beheld.  He  entered  at  once  without  awkward 
diflideiiee  into  an  agreeable  conversation  with  my 
mother.  I  said  little ;  but  I  listened  attentively, 
and  I  soon  discovered  with  delight  that  his  mind 
waa  amply  stored  with  the  knowledge  of  which  I 
had  only  caught  ghmpses  during  the  last  two 
years  of  my  life. 

He  walked  home  with  us  by  the  clear  light  of 
the  moon  that  summer  evening,  and  my  mother 
was  oo  pleased  with  the  young  man's  company, 
that  she  invited  him  to  visit  us  sometimes  with 
her  son*  Two  days  afterwards,  Albert  brought 
him  to  breakfast.  This  meal  with  us  was  very 
simple,  consisting  of  nothing  but  good  hot  coffee 
and  boiling  milk,  with  a  loaf  of  bread,  from  which 
every  one  could  cut  at  pleasure,  all  served  in  the 
commonest  utensils,  without  a  table  cloth  ;  but 
Ulmer  deelared  it  was  quite  a  feast. 

**  I  was  always  used  to  coffee  at  home,'^  he  said 
laughing,  **  but  Dr.  Keller  is  not  so  extravagant." 
**  What  does  he  give  you  then  ?"  was  my 
mother's  simple  question. 

**  Oh,  you  know  he  has  a  country  house,"  re- 
turned the  young  man,  **  and  he  grows  wild  En- 
dive enough  there,  to  make  what  he  calls  coffee 
enough  for  a  whole  regiment ;  but  we  have  that 
only  as  A  treat  in  the  afternoon.  In  the  morning 
we  have  a  soup  of  water  thickened  with  flour 
burnt  brown,  with  fat  bacon,  or  onions  fried  in 
grease,  to  give  a  relish  to  bread  and  hot  water." 
'*  I  woald  protest  against  such  treatment, "  said 
my  brother  imfpetuously. 

*'  It  is  no  use ;  it  is  the  custom  of  the  house," 
was  Ulmer's  reply. 

**  I  hope  your  dinner  is  better  than  your  break* 
half"  demanded  my  mother. 

"  Erery  day,  since  I  have  been  there,  we  have 
Tegulariy  had  two  pounds  of  beef,  cooked  three 
houn  in  two  gallons  of  water,  which,  when  co- 
loured with  bread  crusts,  is  called  soup ;  and  as 
the  two*  servant  maids  and  the  farming  lad  dine 
at  the  same  table  with  us,  in  the  old  Swiss  style, 
you  may  suppose  the  portion  of  meat  that  faUs 
to  my  sham  is  not  rery  large.  Luckily,  we  have 
a  great  dish  of  potatoes  and  fried  onions,  and 
another  of  chopped  spinach,  swimming  in  black 
looking  grease,  to  make  up  for  deficiences.'' 

*'  But,  of  course,  on  a  Sunday,"  said  my  mother, 
*'you  have  better  fare  V 

"  Oh,  the  Doctor  then  regales  us  with  a  piece 
of  his  country-fed  pork,  dried  in  the  wood  smoke 
of  the  kitchen  chimney,  till  it  is  as  black  as  a 
coal,  with  the  addition  of  sour  kraut,  made  from 
his  own  cablMp%  «nd  half  decayed,  or  a  dish  of 


last  year's  French  beans  dried  in  the  oven  for 
winter  consumption,  and  which,  when  stewed  in 
grease,  have  all  the  appearance  of  half  tamied 
leather." 

We  all  laughed  heartily  at  this  description^ 
and  my  mother  declared  she  was  astonished  to 
hear  that  the  Doctor,  with  his  fortune,  kept  such 
a  bad  table,  as  many  of  our  little  shopkeepers 
lived  much  better.  Out  of  compassion  for  Ulmer, 
my  brother  frequently  invited  him  for  the  future; 
for,  though  we  lived  simply,  our  boiled  beef,  and 
bacon,  and  sour  kraut,  were  all  good  of  their  kind, 
and  such  fare  was  frequently  varied  by  roast 
meat,  or  delicate  fried  sausages.  During  many 
of  his  visits,  he  found  me  alone,  for  my  mother 
had  her  society,  or  kind  of  club,  which  met  once 
a-week,  and  the  members  of  which  had  been  se- 
lected by  her  parents  in  her  childhood.  My 
grandmother  had  also  her  society,  on  another 
day,  and  not  only  were  all  strangers  excluded 
from  both  assemblies,  but  no  other  member  of 
the  family  was  permitted  to  appear  in  them.  So 
far  is  this  division  of  society  carried,  that  two 
sisters  have  never  the  same  acquaintances.  If 
a  morning  visiter  came  to  me,  or  my  grand- 
mother, my  mother  left  the  room  ;  and  we,  in 
our  turn,  did  the  same.  My  father  had  his  society* 
or  Gesellsehaft,  also,  which  met  at  a  coffee-house, 
and  though  ho  sometimes  invited  one  or  two 
gentlemen  to  dinner,  they  never  called  afterwards. 
My  mother's  Gesellsehaft  was  what  is  called  a 
mixed  Gesellsehaft—- that  is,  the  husbands  of  the 
ladies  formed  a  part  of  it ;  but  I  invariably  re- 
marked, these  gentlemen  never  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  weekly  assemblies,  except  on  the 
Occasion  of  some  fite,  when  they  were  sure  of 
getting  a  good  solid  supper,  as  they  probably 
preferred  tlieir  segar  and  th(»r  wine,  in  a  coffee- 
room,  to  the  tea  and  sweetmeats  with  which  their 
ladies  refreshed  themselves.  In  fact,  I  hoard 
every  one,  young  or  old,  who  belonged  to  these 
societies,  complain  of  their  stupidity.  Those  who 
are  intimate  cannot  talk  fruniliarly  in  the  presence 
of  others,  and  the  conversation  is  commonly  con- 
fined to  dress  or  scandal.  As  such  a  system  ex- 
tends from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  classes,  and 
most  of  our  ladies  have  an  absolute  horror  of 
female  strangers,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  so- 
ciety should  make  any  progress.  As  I  had  full 
liberty  to  dispose  of  myself  as  I  pleased,  several 
evenings  in  tiie  week,  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  Ul- 
mer, and  our  acquaintance  gradually  ripened  into 
love.  One  of  my  old  schoolfellows,  who  lived 
opposite  to  us,  was  always  ready  to  join  me  in  a 
walk,  and  either  she  or  my  brother  easily  con- 
trived to  let  Ulmer  know  where  he  was  to  meet  us* 

Our  next  step  was  to  organise  a  Gesellsehaft 
for  ourselves.  My  mother  made  not  the  slightest 
objection  to  this,  though  it  was  composed  of  Aye 
young  gentlemen  and  five  young  ladies,  all  under 
eighteen,  and  some  of  the  former  were  known  to 
be  the  most  dissipated  in  the  town.  But  their 
families  were  of  the  same  standing,  or  rather  su- 
perior to  my  own  ;  and  we  had  all  been  at  the 
same  town  day-school,  and  had  been  partners  at 
our  juvenile  balls,    I  was  not  yet  fifteen ;  bul^ 
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if  my  parents  conBidcrcd  me  still  a  child,  they 
wero  very  much  mistaken  !  Oh,  those  were 
happy  days,  when,  without  fathers  or  mothers  to 
restrain  our  mirth,  we  made  an  excursion  to 
dine,  or  pass  the  evening,  at  one  of  those  inns 
which,  in  every  part  of  Switzerland,  have  puh- 
lic  and  private  apartments  ever  ready  for  such 
parties.  A  betrothal,  a  wedding,  or  any  family 
anniversary,  is  generally  celebrated  by  a  dinner 
at  a  country  inn  ;  and  to  ns  such  a  festival  was 
the  summit  of  felicity.  I  shall  never  forget  one 
party  which  was  given  by  myself  and  my  com- 
panions in  honour  of  a  member  of  our  society, 
who  was  about  to  leave  us  to  join  a  Swiss  mer- 
cantile house  in  Milan.  The  expenses  were 
equally  divided  amongst  our  parents.  The  two 
open  carriages  that  were  to  convey  us  stood 
ready  before  our  doors  at  six  o'clock  on  a  bril- 
liant sunny  morning  in  August.  Our  mothers 
were  up  to  give  us  our  coffee  before  our  depar- 
ture, and  to  be  sure  that  we  were  nicely  dressed  ; 
and  that  was  aU  the  care  they  took  about  us. 
I  had  been  up  at  dawn,  to  arrange  my  hair  in 
the  nicest  order,  and  thought  I  was  as  elegant 
as  a  Parisian  belle,  in  a  new  white  muslin  dress, 
black  silk  scarf,  and  transparent  straw  bonnet. 
Moreover,  Ulmer  sat  opposite  to  me  in  the  car- 
riage ;  and,  though  he  never  told  me  I  was  very 
ppotty,  he  looked  as  if  he  thought  so. 

We  arrived  at  our  place  of  destination  about 
nine  o'clock.  It  was  a  large,  old,  gablo-endcd 
house,  which,  in  the  last  century,  had  been  the 
country  residence  of  a  burgomaster ;  but,  at  this 
time,  it  belonged  to  a  peasant,  who  used  It  as  an 
inn.  It  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of 
Zurich,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  highly  culti- 
vated scenery,  yet  surrounded  by  old  forests, 
that  reached  to  the  edge  of  its  orchards,  then 
laden  with  fruit,  and  from  whence  there  was  a 
superb  view  of  the  upper  lake,  and  a  long  range 
of  Alps  eternally  covered  with  snow.  We  found 
an  excellent  breakfast  of  coffee,  rich  new  milk, 
delicious  butter,  bee  and  pear  honey,  and  several 
varieties  of  bread,  awaiting  us  on  a  long  table  in 
the  garden,  to  which  we  did  honour,  with  much 
mirth  and  admirable  appetites.  The  sun  was 
very  hot ;  and,  when  our  repast  was  finished,  we 
all  agreed  to  wander  in  the  neighbouring  forest 
till  dinner  was  ready  at  one  o'clock.  Sometimes 
wo  beguiled  the  time  by  singing  in  chorus,  some- 
times by  different  games,  and,  at  last,  we  hap- 
pily discovered  a  large  bed  of  hurtle  berries,  and 
found  ample  occupation  in  gathering  the  fruit  for 
one  another.  Yet  this  did  not  spoil  our  appe- 
tites for  dinner,  which  we  ate  in  what  had  been 
the  old  burgomaster's  best  parlour.  The  young 
men  drank,  at  least,  a  bottle  of  wine  and  a  bottle 
of  beer  each  ;  yet,  as  both  were  very  weak,  their 
spirits  were  only  agreeably  elevated.  We  then 
had  coffee,  and  the  gentlemen  smoked  and  play- 
ed at  bowls  without  their  coats,  whilst  the  young 
ladies  admired  their  skill. 

It  was  near  sunset  when  we  re-entered  the 
carriages  to  return  home,  and  a  merry  drive  we 
had,  for  our  esquires  sang  in  chorus  the  whole 
way.    Bat  I  believe  none  had  been  so  truly,  so 


entirely  happy,  as  Ulmer  and  myself.  He  had 
found  an  opportunity  of  openly  declaring  his  at- 
tachment, and  I,  for  my  part,  first  knew  what  it 
was  to  be  thoroughly  in  love. 

My  mother  never  sought  my  confidence  ;  her 
mind  was  fully  occupied  by  her  household  con- 
cerns. She  never  seemed  to  remember  that  a 
young  daughter  might  have  need  of  her  guid- 
ance and  her  counsel.  In  fact,  I  was  left  en- 
tirely to  follow  my  own  pleasure,  when  I  had 
fulfilled  certain  duties  that  were  expected  of  me. 
One  of  these  was  the  boiling  down  about  two 
hundred  pounds  of  fine  fresh  butter,  for  winter 
consumption  in  the  cooking  of  vegetables,  and 
the  frying  of  all  kinds  of  cakes,  meat,  and  ome- 
lettes. 

It  is  a  dangerous  operation,  even  aboire  our 
close  kitchen  fire-places,  and  is  usually  perform- 
ed in  enoi'mous  kettles  over  a  fire  in  the  open 
air,  when  it  Is  necessary  to  ladle  the  liquid 
butter  perpetually  up  and  down,  to  prevent  its 
boiling  over.  My  grandmother  and  I  were  bu- 
sily employed  in  this  occupation,  with  each  a 
great  pan  before  us,  at  separate  fires  in  the 
court-yard,  on  the  morning  after  Ulmer  had 
confessed  his  love,  when  I  was  suddenly  startled 
by  his  approaching  us.  My  grandmother  coldly 
returned  his  salutation  ;  and,  though  I  blushed 
redder  than  the  fire  had  already  made  me,  I 
could  scarcely  answer  his  inquiries  concerning 
my  health  after  the  fatigues  of  the  previous  day. 

**  I  am  going  to  the  theatre  this  evening,"  he 
whispered  at  length  ;  "  do  contrive  to  come." 

I  looked  at  my  grandmother,  to  aseertsdn  If 
she  had  heard  his  proposal :  I  looked  at  Ulmer, 
whilst  he  pressed  me  to  comply  with  his  wishes. 
It  certainly  was  a  most  unlucky  moment  to 
choose  fi>r  making' love.  I  forgot  my  cauldron, 
the  butter  boiled  over ;  in  one  moment  the  flames 
sprang  up  like  a  burning  mountain,  and  with  a 
scream  I  called  to  my  grandmother  to  escape. 
But  she  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  prevent  fiir- 
ther  mischief,  by  ladling  away  at  her  own  kettle 
as  indefatigably  as  ever.  Ulmer  dragged  me 
back  fi-om  the  flames,  which  in  another  moment 
would  have  caught  my  dress  *  and,  seizinff  a 
bucket  of  water  that  stood  near,  he  was  about 
to  empty  it  on  the  biasing  butter,  when  nry 
grandmother  screamed  out,  *'No  water,  no  water, 
or  it  will  fly  out  on  all  sides  !  Take  your  ooat^ 
or  any  thing  else  to  smother  the  flames  !** 

Ulmer  probably  did  not  admire  this  idtema- 
tive,  but,  tearing  down  from  a  neighbouring  line 
an  armful  of  my  grandmother's  winter  quilted 
petticoats,  which,  with  fifty  pairs  of  knit  worsted 
stockings,  were  hung  out  to  take  the  air,  he 
threw  the  whole  into  the  middle  of  the  flames. 
The  fire  was  extinguished  ;  but  the  screams  of 
the  old  lady  were  more  violent  than  ever.  Poor 
Ulmer  offered  many  apologies,  till,  perceiving 
they  only  made  matters  worse,  he  left  me,  with 
a  malicious  smile,  to  get  out  of  my  difficulties  as 
well  as  I  could.  All  idea  of  escaping  to  the 
theatre  for  that  night  was  at  an  end. 

I  observed  that,  whenever  Ulmer  afterwards 
made  his  appearance  in  the  hooiei  my  Ifratid* 
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mother  regarded  him  with  a  very  anfriendlj  eye. 
She  frequently,  likewise,  gaye  my  mother  hints 
about  the  precocity  of  girls  brought  up  in  fo- 
reign boarding  schooU.  **  It  waa  different  in 
har  dayBy"  she  said, ''  vhen  girla  staid  at  home, 
and  learnt  their  duty,  and  nothing  but  their 
duty." 

"  Ah,"  answered  my  sweet  mother,  with  a 
sigh,  '*  it  would  hare  made  me  truly  happy  had 
I  been  taught  music  at  least." 

**  And  what  good  would  it  haye  done  you  ?" 
inquired  the  old  lady  peeyishly.  "  I  am  sure 
your  husband  wanted  nothing  but  a  pretty,  obe- 
dient housekeeper,  and  an  honourable,  well-bom 
mother  for  his  children,  when  he  married;  so 
musie  would  haye  been  quite  thrown  away." 

"  It  would  haye  been  a  comfort  to  myself  in 
many  sad  and  solitary  hours,"  she  returned  gently. 

"  And  would  haye  taken  up  time  you  might 
haye  employed  much  better,"  said  my  grand- 
mother, sharply.  **  I  am  sure  a  good  mistress 
of  a  family  has  enough  to  do,  to  wash  and  dress 
her  ehildren,  and  look  after  her  maid,  and  keep 
her  salyer  and  all  her  glass  and  china  in  order, 
and  attend  to  the  cellar,  and  receiye  the  interest 
from  the  peasants  who  haye  borrowed  her  hus- 
band's money,  and  keep  the  accounts,  and  see 
to  the  cooking,  and  the  linen,  and  the  beds,  to 
say  nothing  of  darning  and  knitting  stockings, 
or  of  the  great  wash,  which  is  a  serious  affair." 

I  soon  learnt  that,  as  my  grandmother  said, 
the  great  wash  was  indeed  a  yery  serious  affair. 
Luckily,  it  happened  only  twice  a-year,  for  it  oc- 
cupied at  least  a  fortnight,  and  threw  the  whole 
household  into  confusion.  My  father  was  the 
oolj  one  in  the  establishment  who  escaped  with- 
out tome  share  of  the  labour,  but  eyen  he  was 
not  allowed  to  receiye  a  yisiter  during  the  pe- 
riod it  lasted.  As  there  were  often  more  than 
two  thousand  articles  in  the  wash,  three  washer- 
women and  three  ironing  women  were  kept  con- 
stantly busy.  My  grandmother,  my  mother,  and 
myself  laboured  as  if  our  bread  depended  upon 
getting  up  fine  linen,  whilst  my  little  sister,  to 
her  great  delight,  staid  at  home  from  school,  to 
hang  vp  small  articles  to  dry  in  the  garret, 
which,  in  eyery  Swiss  house,  is  appropriated  to 
this  purpose. 

Yet  there  can  be  no  economy  in  such  a  prac- 
tice ;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  the  large  proyision 
of  clothes  and  linen  necessary  for  six  months' 
use,  the  yast  consumption  of  the  helpers  on  these 
occaoions  must  likewise  be  taken  into  account. 
Erery  woman  brings  a  huge  bundle  of  her  own 
clothes  to  wash  at  her  employer's  expense  ;  they 
haye  spirits  and  bread  during  the  night,  as  much 
as  they  please,  and  each  woman  has  six  meals 
and  three  bottles  of  wine  a-day.  In  addition  to 
all  this,  they  steal  without  mercy  ;  and  one  old 
woman,  in  passing  my  father  on  the  door  step, 
happening  to  slip  her  foot,  the  basket  hidden 
under  her  shawl  came  to  the  ground,  and  sundry 
bottles  of  wine,  and  soap,  and  candles,  &c.,  rolled 
far  and  wide. 

My  father,  who  had  long  yowed  yengeance 
against  the  great  wash,  was  in  a  terrible  rage ; 


and,  had  it  not  been  for  my  grandmother,  would 
at  once  have  put  an  end  to  the  nuisance,  as  he 
always  called  it  But  he  had  not  courage  to  in- 
flict such  a  stroke  upon  her  in  her  old  age,  and 
he  left  matters  to  take  their  course,  only  keeping 
more  than  oyer  firom  home,  and  going  more  than 
usual  to  the  wine  houses.  Young  as  I  was,  I 
could  not  help  remarking  that  such  is  an  ine« 
yitable  consequence  of  a  man's  not  finding  his 
home  agreeable  or  amusing.  My  mother,  who 
had  neyer  been  out  of  her  native  town,  in  spite 
of  her  gentle  character  and  natural  talents,  was 
incapable  of  rendering  it  so.  She  did  not  know 
how  to  set  about  it,  and  could  have  found  no  as- 
sistance from  her  neighbours.  In  fact,  the  men 
find  it  irksome,  when  not  seeking  to  make  love, 
to  be  obliged  to  make  themselves  agreeable  in 
female  society,  and  the  women  consider  the  pre- 
sence of  men  a  disagreeable  restraint. 

At  first,  after  my  return  home,  I  tried  to 
amuse  my  brother  by  music  and  singing,  so  as  to 
keep  him  at  home  in  an  evening;  and  Ulmer 
came  to  practise  trios ;  and  I  taught  my  little 
sister  to  waltz  with  them ;  and  even  my  poor 
mother,  who  was  a  delighted  spectator,  somethnea 
joined  in  a  chorus  or  dance  with  her  son.  But 
though  all  seemed  delighted,  it  did  not  last  long, 
Albert's  comrades  laughed  at  him,  when  they 
heard  he  spent  his  evenings  with  his  mother  and 
sister,  and  dragged  him  off,  night  after  night,  to 
some  coffee  or  beer  house,  till  he  gradually  lost 
the  habit  of  returning  at  all  to  his  house,  in  his 
leisure  hours,  and  his  manners  acquired  a  negli- 
gent rudeness,  the  consciousness  of  which  made 
him  shrink  from  entering  all  polished  society. 
His  absence  likewise  kept  Ulmer  much  away ;  and 
as  winter  approached,  I  rarely  saw  him,  except 
on  Sunday  evenings,  in  our  CreseUschaft,  or  when 
by  accident  he  joined  me  in  my  hot  when  I  went 
to  the  theatre  with  my  friend  Meena,  whose  com* 
pany  was  thought  sufficient  protection.  He  never 
failed  on  these  occasions  to  walk  home  with  me, 
when  his  attendance  was  sanctioned  by  the  pre- 
sence of  our  maid  B-osa,  and  her  luminous  lan- 
tern. 

But  maids  will  make  their  observations  ;  and 
moreover  in  our  town,  they  are  famous  for  an- 
nouncing such  observations  as  soon  as  possible  to 
their  acquaintance  in  general.  Many  a  reputa- 
tion depends  on  their  good  word.  In  fact,  a  so- 
litary servant,  who  with  us  is  commonly  on  very 
familiar  terms  with  her  mistress,  and  is  too  old  to 
hope  to  marry,  has  little  to  amuse  her  but  the  af- 
fairs of  the  family  where  she  serves,  which  it  is 
her  chief  relaxation  to  recount  to  all  the  maids  of 
the  neighbourhood,  whom  she  meets  when  she 
goes  to  wash  her  salad  or  her  linen,  at  the  public 
fountain.  The  fountain,  without  exaggeration, 
may  be  called  the  maids'  coffee-house,  for  there 
the  affairs  of  the  whole  town  are  discussed  with- 
out respect  to  persons,  the  most  petty  scandal  la 
eagerly  recounted  and  greedily  devoured,  the 
characters  of  all  the  masters  and  mistresses  in 
the  town  decided,  and  their  private  weaknesses 
and  real  qualities  better  understood,  than  by 
their  most  intimate  friends  of  their  own  class. 
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And  poor  Rosa,  Mrithout  thinking  she  was  doing 
any  harm,  felt  particularly  proud  in  aonoonoing 
to  her  most  intimate  Mend  that  her  young  mis- 
tress had  got  a  lover ;  her  intimate  friend  an* 
nounced  it  to  the  whole  town  ;  and  the  whole 
town,' anxious  to  ascertain  the  troth  of  the  report, 
offered  their  congratulations  to  my  father  and 
mother  wherever  they  went.  They  both  posi- 
tively denied  it^  but  nobody  believed  them  ;  and 
my  mother  began  to  have  serious  suspicions  of 
the  state  of  the  ^aso,  when  the  same  story  was 
repeated  to  her  by  my  grandmother*  who  had  heard 
it  from  Rosa,  whilst  they  were  knitting  and  chat- 
ting together  during  my  mother's  absence  in  her 
GeselLschaft. 

She  was  very  thotughtfiil  for  several  days,  but  I 
only  imagined  she  shared  in  my  anxiety  as  to  my 
appearanoe  at  our  first  winter  ball.  I  had  more 
than  a  dozen  times  admired  my  clear,  white 
muslin  dress,  and  the  roses  for  my  hair,  and 
thowght  the  time  would  never  arrive  for  Ulmer  to 
tell  me  how  well  I  looked  in  them  ;  when,  the 
evening  before  this  important  assembly,  as  I  sat 
working  a  pair  of  slippers  as  a  new-year's  gift  for 
my  brother,  my  mother  suddenly  broke  silence  by 
asking  me  if  any  young  man  had  yet  offered  to 
escort  me  to  the  ball  ? 

'*  Yes,  mother/'  I  repUodi  *'  Ulmer  is  comiug 
to  fetch  me." 

I  knew  there  was  nothing  wrong  in  this,  fbr 
it  was  only  in  aocordanoe  vrith  a  universal  custom, 
and  yet  I  blushed  deeply.  **  1  feared  so,"  was 
her  soft  raply,  and  she  then  again  continued  her 
knltthig  in  silence. 

^^  Mdther,''  I  ventured  to  say  at  length,  "  you 
dettH  <eem  to  like  Uhner  so  well  as  formerly  ;  yet 
no  one  speaks  ill  of  him." 

^  t  know  nothing  against  him,  dearest  Lisa," 
she  replied ;  '<  but  your  father  does  not  like  him 
for  his  daughter's  husband,  and  he  is  very  angry 
that  all  the  town  speaks  of  him  as  your  lover  ; 
yet  you  have  never  told  me  a  word  of  this !" 

"  My  dear^  dear  mother,  you  never  asked  vb» 
anything  till  now,"  I  returned,  "  and  Ulmer 
thought,  as  wo  are  so  young,  we  had  better  let 
our  attachment  remain  a  secret  till  his  studies 
and  examinations  are  over." 

"  Yet  everybody  knows  it  except  your  parents," 
was  the  reply.  •*  But,  indeed,  my  child,  I  was 
wrong  never  to  think  of  such  a  thing,  when  I 
knefw  you  were  so  mucli  together  ;  for  your  father 
will  never  eonsent  to  yonr  marrying  a  young  man 
of  a  eonntry  family,  and  whose  parents  have 
nine  other  sons  and  daughters  to  divide  their  in- 
heritance with  him.*' 

**  But  Ulmer  is  very  clever,  and  will  make  a 
fortune,"  I  ventured  to  observe. 

''Perhaps  so,  when  you  are  an  old  woman," 
she  said ;  ''  but  a  physician  without  an  inheritance 
must  be  a  clever  man  indeed,  to  keep  a  wife  and 
children  as  you  have  been  brought  up,  not  to 


speak  of  making  a  fortune,  when  only  paid  thir. 
teen  pence,  or,  at  most,  two  shillings  a-visit." 

"  But  Dr.  Snell  keeps  his  carriage,  and  has 
buUt  a  fine  house,"  I  timidly  rejoined. 

''  Yes,  my  dear,  because  he  is  the  first  operator 
in  the  country,  has  married  a  rich  wife,  and  is 
old  enough  to  be  Ulmer's  father.  But  a  young 
student  is  another  affair,  and  the  sooner  you  for- 
get him  the  better." 

«  My  dear  kind  mother,  do  not  say  so,"  I  re- 
plied, bursting  into  tears  ;  '*  we  are  both  very 
young,  let  us  at  least  hope." 

*'  No,  Lisa,"  she  said,  taking  my  handtoaderly 
in  hers,  ''  I  would  comfort  you  if  I  eould,  but 
there  is  no  hope.  Your  father  haa  a  rieh  friend 
to  whom  he  has  long  promised  you,  and  he  will 
never  hear  of  any  one  else  for  your  husband. 
But  do  not  cry,  dearest  Lisa,  I  too  had  a  first 
love,  whom  I  was  obliged  by  family  reaaoDs  to 
give  up — and  yet—- you  see«-I  have  been  very 
happy  with  your  father." 

I  looked  at  my  poor  mother,  and  in  spite  of 
her  faded  oheek  and  lustrelesb  eye,  I  felt,  for  the 
first  time,  that  she  had  onee  had  young  fiseiings 
like  my  own.  But  they  had  been  crushed  ;  and 
the  broken  heart,  which  had  been  capable  of  the 
tenderest  sympathies  and  the  most  devoted  at- 
tachment, had  been  left  to  leaam,  by  habit,  to  sup- 
port with  meekness  a  conventional  marriage,  un- 
hallowed by  a  mity  of  sentiment  or  one  of 
tastes. 

Her  eyes  were  fhll  of  tears.  Thou^^  her  long 
attention  to  the  petty  cares  of  her  household, 
without  even  the  occasional  refreshment  of  any 
nobler  pursuit,  had  deadened  both  her  thoughts 
and  her  feelings,  she  could  not  assist  to  sacrifice 
her  daughter  as  she  had  been  sacrificed  without 
self-reproach.  Yet  she  knew  It  must  be  done, 
and  she  succeeded  at  length  in  persuading  me 
of  the  folly  of  attempting  to  resist  my  father*s 
will.  I  sent  my  brother  to  Ulmer,  to  tell  him 
what  had  passed  ;  to  forbid  his  coming  to  escort 
me  to  the  ball,  or  dancing  with  me  on  tiie  follow- 
ing evening.  Few  women  who  have  ceased  to 
dance  think  of  going  to  a  ball  in  my  native  town, 
and  mothers  rarely  accompany  their  daughters  to 
such  assemblies,  to  which  a  partner's  escort,  or 
that  of  a  male  relative,  Is  sufBcient.  My  father  went 
with  me  that  night ;  but  still  Ulmer  found  means 
once  unobserved  to  approach  me,  and  to  ex- 
change a  few  hurried  words.  It  was  for  the  last 
time. 

I  leamt,  a  month  afterwards,  that  instead  of 
pursuing  the  medical  profession,  he  had  been  sud- 
denly  invited  to  join  a  relative,  who  had  a  largo 
cotton  manufactory  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Naples.  I  have  heard  once  since,  that  he  has 
grown  suddenly  rich  ;  but  it  was  only  when  it 
was  too  late  for  any  change  of  his  fortunes  to  in- 
fluence mine. 

Such  was  the  terminatioti  of  my  first  love  I 
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The  subject  of  ihe  following  sketch  seems  a 
signal  example  of  the  intimate  relation  which 
sometimea  exists  between  original  genius,  cmd  a 
shrinking,  sensitive,  and  morbid  nature.  "VYe 
see  in  all  his  writings  the  straggle  of  a.  strong  in- 
tellect to  **  ixtm  and  wind  the  fiery  Pegasus,''  of 
a  most  capricious,  volatile,  and  dream-driven  ima- 
gination. Tennyson  is  a  curious  combination 
ot  bofiiAaei  strengiht  and  delicacy  approaching 
to  veakneB&  Could  we  conceive,  not  an  Eolian 
harp,  but  a  grand  piano,  played  on  by  the  swift 
fin^en  of  iho  blast,  it  would  give  ns  some  image 
of  the  sweety  sabtle,  tender,  powerful,  and  change- 
ful morements  of  hit  Terse,  in  which  are  wedded 
artificial  elegance,  artistic  skill,  and  wild,  impe- 
tmoua  impnlae.  It  is  the  voice  and  lute  of  Ariel ; 
but  heard  not  in  a  solitary  and  enchanted  is- 
land, but  in  a  modern  djrawing-room,  with  beau- 
tiful wonnen  bending  round,  and  moes-roses 
breathingt  in  their  faint  fragrance,  through  the 
half-opened  windows.  Here,  indeed,  lies  the 
para4ox  oi  our  author's  genius,  lie  is  haunted, 
on  the  one  hand,  by  images  of  ideal  and  colossal 
grandeur,  eoming  upon  him  from  the  isle  of  the 
Syrena,  the  caves  of  thcb  Kraken,  the  heights  of 
Ma,  the  solenui  cycles  of  Cathay,  the  riches  of* 
the  Arabian  heaven  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
fimcy  loTes,  better  than  is  manly  or  beseeming, 
the  tricksy  elegancies  of  artificial  life — the  **  white 
sofas  V  of  his  study — ^the  trim  walks  of  hia  gar- 
den— ^the  luxuries  of  female  dress — and  all  the 
tiny  comforts  and  beauties  which  nestle  round  an 
English  parlour.  From  the  sublime  to  the  snug, 
and  vice  versa^  is  with  him  but  a  single  step. 
This  moment  toying  on  the  carpet  with  his  cat, 
he  is  the  next  soaring  with  a  roe  over  the  valley 
of  diamonds.  We  may  liken  him  to  the  sea-sheU 
which,  sitting  complacently  and  undistinguished 
amid  the  commonplace  ornaments  of  the  mantel- 
piece, has  only  to  be  lifted  to  give  forth  from  its 
smooth  ear  the  far-rugged  bo<Hn  of  the  ocean 
breakers.  In  this  union  of  feminine  feebleness  a9d 
imaginative  strength,  he  much  resembles  John 
Keats,  who  at  one  time  could  hew  out  the  vast 
figure  of  the  dethroned  Saturn,  "quiet  as  a  stone,'* 
with  the  force  of  a  Michael  Angelo,  and,  again, 
with  all  the  gusto  of  a  milliner,  describe  the 
undressing  of  his  heroine  in  the  **  Eve  of  St. 
Agnes."  Indeed,  although  we  have  ascribed, 
and  we  think  justly,  original  genius  to  Tenny- 
son, there  is  much  in  his  mind,  too,  of  the  imita- 
tive and  the  composite.  He  adds  the  occasional 
langour,  the  luxury  of  descriptive  beauty,  the 
femfntne  tone,  the  tender  melancholy,  the  grand 
aspirations,  perpetually  checked  and  chilled  by 
the  access  of  morbid  weakness,  and  the  manner- 
isms of  style  which  distinguish  Keats,  to  much  of 
the  flimplkity  and  the  philosophic  tone  of  Words- 
worth, the  peculiar  rhythm  and  obscurity  of 
Coleridge,  and  a  portion  of  the  quaintness  and 
allogoriring  tendency  which  were  common  with 


the  Donnes,  Withers,  and  Quarleses,  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  What  is  peculiar  to  himself 
is  a  certain  carol,  light  in  air  and  tone,  but  pro- 
fbund  in  burden.  Hence  his  little  lyrics — such  as 
'*  Oriana,"  ''Mariana  at  the  Moated  Grange,"  the 
*'  Talking  Oak,''  the  '<  May  Queen"— 4kre  among 
his  most  original  and  striking  productions.  They 
tell  tales  of  deep  tragedy,  or  they  convey  lessons 
of  wide  significance,  or  they  paint  vivid  and  com- 
plete pictures,  in  a  few  lively  touches,  and  by  a 
few  airy  words,  as  if  caught  in  dropping  firom  -&e 
sky.  By  sobs  of  sound,  by  half  hints  of  meaaing, 
by  light,  harrying  strokes  on  the  ruddy  chords 
of  the  heart,  by  a  ringing  of  changes  on  certain 
words  and  phrases,  he  sways  us  as  if  with  the 
united  powers  of  music  and  poetry.  Our  readers 
will,  in  illustration  of  this,  remember  his  name- 
less little  song,  beginning 

<'  Break,  break,  break, 

On  thy  cold  gray  crags,  0  sea  1/' 

which  is  a  mood  of  Ms  own  mind,  faithfully  ren- 
dered into  sweet  and  simple  verse.  It  is  in  com- 
position no  more  complicated  or  elaborate  than  a 
house  built  by  a  child,  but  melts  you,  as  that 
hoose  vould,  were  you  to  see  it  after  the  deaif  in- 
fant's death.  But  than  this  he  has  higher  moods, 
and  nobler^  though  stiU  imperfect  aapiratiotts.  In 
his  **  Two  Voices,"  he  approaches  the  qoesticm  of 
all  ages  — Whence  Eril  ?  And  if  be,  no  mote  than 
other  speculators,  unties,  he  casts  a  soft  and  mel- 
low light  around  this  Gordian  l^ot.  This  poem 
is  no  fancy  piece,  but  manifia^Uy  a  transcript 
from  his  own  personal  experience.  He  has  sunk 
into  one  of  those  melancholy  moods  incident  to 
his  oirder  of  mind,  and  has  become  *'  aweary  of 
the  sun,"  and  of  all  the  sun  shines  upon-<^spe- 
clally  of  his  own  miserable  idiosyncracy.  There 
slides  in  at  that  dark  hour  a  still  small  voice  :  how 
different  from  that  which  thrilled  on  Elijah's  ear 
in  the  caves  of  Horeb  !  It  is  the  voice  of  that 
awful  lady  whom  De  Quincey  calls  MdUr  tenebra- 
rvm,  our  lady  of  darkness.  It  hints  at  suicide  as 
the  only  remedy  for  human  woes. 

'•Thou  art  so  fill!  of  misery, 
W«re  it  not  better  not  to  be  ?  " 

And  then  there  follows  an  eager  and  uneasy 
interlocution  between  the  "dark  and  barren 
voice,"  and  the  soul  of  the  writer,  half  spuming, 
and  half  holding  parley  with  its  suggestions. 
Seldom,  truly,  since  the  speech  by  which  Despair 
in  Spenser  enforces  the  same  sad  argument,  did 
misanthropy  breathe  a  more  withering  blight 
over  humanity  and  human  hopes  ;  seldom  did 
unfortunate,  by  a  shorter  and  readier  road  reach 
the  conclusion,  "there  is  one  remedy  for  all," 
than  in  the  utterances  of  this  voice.  Death  in 
it  looks  lovely  ;  nay,  the  one  lovely  thing  in  the 
universe.  Again  and  again  the  poet  is  ready  to 
yield  to  the  desire  of  his  own  heart,  thus  seconded 
by  the  mystic  voice,  and,  in  the  words  pf  one  who 
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often  listoned  to  the  s&me  accents  to  *^  lie  dovn 
like  a  tired  child,  and  ureep  away  this  life  of 
care."  Bat  again  and  again  the  better  element 
of  his  nature  resists  the  temptation,  and  beats 
back  the  melancholy  Yoice.  At  length,  raising 
himself  from  his  lethargy,  he  rises,  looks  forth — 
it  is  the  Sabbath  mom,  and,  as  he  sees  the  peace- 
fial  multitudes  moving  on  to  the  house  of  God, 
and  as,  like  the  Anciente  Mariner,  he  "  blesses 
them  unaware,"  straightway  the  spell  is  broken, 
the  ''dull  and  bitter  voice  is  gone,"  and,  hark ! 

"  A  second  Toioe  is  at  his  ear, 
A  little  whisper,  silver*clesr," 

and  it  gives  him  a  hidden  and  humble  hope,  which 
spreads  a  quiet  heaven  within  his  soul.  Now  he 
can  go  forth  into  the  fields,  and 

"  Wonder  at  the  bounteous  hours, 
The  slow  result  of  winter  showers, 
You  scarce  can  $m  the  graee  for  JUmere,'* 

All  nature  calls  upon  him  to  rejoice,  and  to  the 
eye  of  his  heart,  at  least,  the  riddle  is  read. 
Nay,  we  put  it  to  every  heart  if  this  do  not,  more 
than  many  elaborate  argumentations,  touch  the 
core  of  the  difficulty.  "  Look  up,"  said  Leigh 
Hunt  to  Carlyle,  when  he  had  been  taking  the 
darker  side  of  the  question,  and  they  had  both 
come  out  under  the  brilliance  of  a  starry  night, 
''  look  up,  and  find  your  answer  there ! "  And 
although  the  reply  lUled  to  convince  the  party 
addressed,  who,  looking  aloft  at  the  sparkling 
azure,  after  a  pause,  rejoined,  with  a  deep  sigh, 
and  in  tones  we  ean  well  imagine,  so  melancholy 
and  fur  withdrawn,  "  Oh !  it's  a  sad  sigKt ; "  yet, 
apart  from  the  divine  discoveries,  it  was  the  trae 
and  only  answer.  The  beauty,  whether  of  Ten- 
nyson's fields — where  we  *'  scarce  can  see  the 
grass  fi>r  flowers," — or  of  Leigh  Hunt's  skies, 
"  whose  nn withered  countenance  is  young  as  on 
creation's  day,"  and  where  we  find  an  infinite 
answer  to  our  petty  cavils — is  enough  to  soothe, 
if  not  to  satisfy,  to  teach  us  the  perfect  patience 
of  expectancy,  if  not  the  full  assurance  of  faith. 

Tennyson,  in  some  of  his  poems  as  well  as  this, 
reveals  in  himself  a  current  of  thought  tending  to- 
wards very  deep  and  dark  subjects.  This  springs 
partly  firom  the  metaphysical  bias  of  his  intellect, 
and  partly  from  the  morbid  emotions  of  his  heart. 
And  yet  he  seems  generally  to  toy  and  trifle  with 
finch  tremendous  themes,  to  touch  them  lightly  and 
hurriedly,  as  one  might  hot  iron,  at  once  eager  and 
reluctant  to  intermeddle  with  them.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  a  perilous  stuff  about  his  heart,  and  upon 
his  verse  lies  a  "melancholy  compounded  of 
many  simples."  He  is  not  the  poet  of  hope,  or 
of  action,  or  of  passion,  but  of  sentiment,  of  pen- 
sive and  prying  curiosity,  or  of  simple  stationary 
wonder,  in  view  of  the  great  sights  and  mysteries 
of  Nature  and  man.  He  has  never  thrown  him- 
self amid  the  heats  and  hubbub  of  society,  but 
remained  fdone,  musing  with  a  quiet  but  obser- 
vant eye  upon  the  tempestuous  pageant  which  is 
sweeping  past  him,  and  concerning  himself  little 
with  the  political  or  religious  controversies  of  his 
age.  There  are,  too,  in  some  of  his  writings, 
mild  and  subdued  vestiges  of  a  wounded  spirit,  of 


a  heart  that  has  been  disappointed,  of  an  ambi- 
tion that  has  been  repressed,  of  an  intellect  th&t 
has  wrestled  with  doubt,  difficulty,  and  disease. 

In  Locksley  Hall,  for  instance,  he  tells  a  tale  of 
unfortunate  passion  with  a  gusto  and  depth  of 
feeling,  which  (unless  we  misconstrue  the  mark 
of  the  branding  iron)  betray  more  than  a  fio- 
titious  interest  in  the  theme.  It  is  a  poem 
breathing  the  spirit,  and  not  much  inferior  to 
Byron's  "  Dream,"  in  all  but  that  clear  concen- 
tration of  misery  which  bends  over  it  like  a  bare 
and  burning  heaven  over  a  bare  and  burning  de- 
sert. Locksley  Hall,  again,  is  turbid  and  ob« 
scure  in  language,  wild  and  distracted  in  feeling. 
The  wind  is  down,  but  the  sea  still  runs  high. 
Tou  see  in  it  the  passion  pawing  like  a  lion  who 
has  newly  missed  his  prey,  not  fixed  as  yet  in  a 
marble  form  of  still  and  hopeless  disappointment. 
The  lover,  after  a  season  of  absence,  returns  to 
the  scene  of  his  early  education  and  hapleM 
love,  where  of  yore  he 

"  Wandered,  nourishing  a  youth  snblime 
With  the  fairjr  tales  of  science,  and  the  long  result 
of  time." 

A  feeling,  cognate  with,  and  yet  more  impe- 
rious than  those  his  high  aspirations,  springs  up 
in  his  mind.  It  arises  in  spring  like  the  crest  of 
a  singing  bird.  It  is  the  feeling  of  love  for  Amj 
his  cousin,  sole  daughter  of  her  father's  house 
and  heart.  The  feeling'  is  mutual,  and  the  cur- 
rent of  their  true  love  flows  smoothly  on,  till  in- 
terrupted by  the  interference  of  relatives.  Thus 
far  he  remembers  calmly ;  bat  here  recollection 
strikes  the  fierce  chord  of  disappointment,  and 
he  bursts  impetuously  forth — 

**  0,  my  cousin,  shallow-hearted.     0,  my  Amy,  mine  no 
more. 
0,  the  dreary,  dreary  moorland.     0,  the  banen,  W- 
ren  shore." 

Darting  then  one  hasty  and  almost  vindictire 
glance  down  her  future  history,  ho  predicts  that 
she  shall  lower  to  the  level  of  the  clown  she 
has  wedded,  and  that  he  will  use  his  victim  a 
little  better  than  his  dog  or  hie  hone.  Nay,  she 
will  become 

"  Old  and  formal,  suited  to  her  petty  part : 
With  her  little  hoard  of  maxims,  preaching  down  a 
daughter's  heart." 

But  himself,  alas !  what  is  to  become  of  him  1 
Live  he  must — suicide  is  too  base  a  back  door  out 
of  existence  for  his  brave  spirit.  But  what  to  do 
with  this  bitter  boon  of  being  ?  There  follow  some 
wild  and  half-insane  stanzas  expressive  of  the  am- 
bitions and  uncertainties  of  his  soul.  It  is  the 
Cyclops  mad  with  blindness,  and  groping  at  the 
sides  of  his  cave.  He  will  hate  and  despise  all 
women,  or,  at  least,  all  British  maidens.  He 
will  return  to  the  orient  land,  whose  "  larger 
constellations"  saw  a  father  die.  He  will,  in  his 
despair,  take  some  savage  woman  who  shall  rear 
his  dusky  race.  But  no — the  despair  is  momen- 
tary— ^he  may  not  mate  with  a  squalid  savage ; 
he  will  rather  revive  old  intellectual  ambitions, 
and  renew  old  aspirations,  for  he  fSeels  within 
him  that  the  <<  crescent  promise  of  his  spirit  has 
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not  set**  It  is  reBOlted— but,  ere  he  goei,  let 
orcry  ray  of  remaining  lore  and  misery  go  forth 
in  one  last  aecnsing,  avenging  look  at  the  soene 
of  his  disappointment  and  the  centre  of  his  woe. 

**  nowBoeyer  these  things  be,  a  long  &rewell  to  Locks- 
ley  Hail. 

Sow,  for  me,  the  woods  may  wither ;  noW)  for  me,  the 
roof-tree  falL 

Comes  a  Tapoor  from  the  margin,  Uaekening  over  heath 
and  holt ; 

Cramming  all  the  hlast  before  it,  in  its  breast  a  thunder- 
bolt. 

Let  it  ftn  on  Loelcsley  Hall,  with  rafai,  or  hail,  or  fire, 
Qt  snow^ 

For  a  mighty  wind  arises,  roaring  seaward,  and  I  go." 

And  thus  the  ballad  closes,  leaving,  however, 
with  XM  the  inevitable  impression  that  the  nnfor- 
tanate  lover  is  not  done  with  Locksley  Hall  nor 
its  bitter  memories,  that  Doubting  Castle  is  not 
down,  nor  giant  Despair  dead — ^that  the  calls  of 
the  eorlefWS  afoond  It  will  still  resound  In  his 
cars,  and  the  pale  &ce  of  its  Amy,  stiU  unutter- 
ably beloved,  will  come  back  upon  his  dreams — 
that  tlw  iron  has  entered  into  his  soul — and  that 
his  life  and  his  misery  are  henceforth  commen- 
surate and  the  same. 

Among  the  more  remarkable  of  Tennyson's 
poems,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  are  *<The 
Poet,**  **  Dora,**  **  Recollections  of  the  Arabian 
Nights,*'  "CEnone,"  "The  Lotos  Eaters,"  "Ulys- 
ses,'* "  Qodiva ;"  and  "  The  Vision  of  Sin. " 
"  The  Poet"  was  written  when  the  author  was 
young,  and  when  the  high  ideal  of  his  art  was 
jast  dawning  upon  his  mind.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  his  view  of  the  powers  and  influences  of 
poetry  is  different  with  what  prevails  with  many 
in  our  era.  Poetry  is,  with  him,  no  glittering 
foil  to  be  wielded  gaily  on  gala  days.  It  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  a  sharp  two-edged  sword.  It  is  not 
a  baton  in  the  hand  of  coarse  authority — it  is  a 
magie  rod.  It  is  not  a  morning  flush  in  the  sky 
of  youth,  that  shall  fade  in  the  sun  of  science — it 
IS  a  consuming  and  imperishable  fire.  It  is  not  a 
mere  amusement  for  young  love-sick  men  and 
women — ^it  is  as  serious  as  death,  and  longer 
than  life.  It  is  tuned  philosophy — ^winged  science 
— fact  on  fire—"  truth  springing  from  earth" — 
high  thought — voluntarily  moving  harmonious 
tinmbers.  His  "  Poet"  is  **  dowered  with  the 
hate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of  scorn,  the  love  of  love," 
and  his  words  "  shake  the  world." 

The  author,  when  he  wrote  "  The  Poet,"  was 
fri^h  from  school,  and  from  Shelley,  his  early 
idol.  Ere  writing  "  Dora*'  he  had  become  con- 
versant with  the  severer  charms  of  Wordsworth  ; 
and  that  poem  contains  in  it  not  one  figure  or 
flowrar — is  bare,  literal^  and  pathetic  as  the  book 
of  Buth«  Its  poetry  is  that  which  lies  in  all 
natural  life,  which,  like  a  deep  quiet  pool,  has 
only  to  be  disturbed  in  the  slightest  degree  to 
send  up  in  dance  those  bells  and  bubbles  which 
give  it  instantly  ideal  beauty  and  interest,  and  lo  I 
the  pool  becomes  a  poem ! 

His  "  JEtecoUections  of  the  Arabian  Nights"  is 
a  poem  of  that  species  which  connects  itself  per- 
petually, in  feeling  and  memory,  with  the  original 
work,  whose  ^nintesaence  it  coUeets.    It  speaks 


out  the  sentiments  of  millions  of  thankfdl  hearts. 
We  feel  in  it  what  a  noble  thing  was  the  Arabian 
mind — ^like  the  Arabian  soil,  "  all  the  Sun's"--* 
like  the  Arabian  climate,  fervid,  goldeiv— like  the 
Arabian  horse,  light,  elegant,  etherial,  swift  as 
the  wind.  "  O,  for  the  golden  prime  of  good  Ha- 
roun  Alras-ehidl"  0  for  one  look — though  it 
were  the  last — of  that  Persian  maid,  whom  the 
poet  has  painted  in  words  vivid  as  colours,  pal* 
pable  almost  as  sense.  Talk  of  enchantment! 
The  "  Thonsand-and-one  Nights"  is  one  enchant- 
ment— ^more  powerful  than  the  lamp  of  Alladin, 
or  the  Open  Sesame  of  Ali  Baba.  The  author, 
were  he  one — not  many — ^is  a  magician — a  genii 
— greater  than  Scott,  than  Cervantes,  equal  to 
Shakespere  himself.  What  poetry,  passion,  pa- 
thos, beauty  of  sentiment,  elegance  of  costume, 
ingenuity  of  contrivance,  wit,  humour,  farce,  in- 
terest, variety,  tact  in  transition,  sunniness  of 
spirit,  dream-like  wealth  of  imagination,  inci- 
dental but  precious  light  cast  upon  customs,  man- 
ners,  history,  religion— -everything,  in  short,  that 
can  amuse  or  amase,  instruct  or  delight,  the 
human  spirit!  Like  the  Pilgrim's  Progress — 
devoured  by  boys,  it  is  a  devout  study  for  bearded 
men. 

Tennyson  has  expressed,  especially,  the  moon- 
light voluptuousness  of  tone  and  spirit  which 
breathes  around  those  delicious  productions,  as 
well  as  the  lavish  magnificence  of  dress  and  de- 
coration, of  furniture  and  architecture,  which 
were  worthy  of  the  witch  element,  the  sunny  cli- 
mate, and  the  early  enchanted  era,  where  and 
when  they  were  written,  But  we  doubt  if  he 
mates  adequately  with  that  more  potent  and 
terrible  magio  which  haunts  their  higher  regions, 
as  in  the  sublime  picture  of  the  Prince's  daughter 
fighting  with  the  Enchanter  in  mid  air,  or  in  the 
mysterious  grandeur  which  follows  all  the  Adven- 
tures of  Aboul£eu>uris.  With  this,  too,  indeed,  he 
must  have  sympathy ;  for  it  is  evident  that  he 
abundantly  fulfils  Coleridge's  test  of  a  genuine 
lover  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  "  Do  you  admire,'* 
said  the  author  of  Robla  Khan  to  Hazlitt,  "the 
Thousand-and-one  Nights?"  No;  was  the  an- 
swer. "  That's  because  you  don*t  dream,^*  But 
surely,  since  the  "noticeable  man,  with  large 
grey  eyes,"  awoke  in  death  from  his  long  life- 
dream,  no  poet  has  arisen  of  whom  the  word  were 
more  true  than  of  Tennyson,  whether  in  reproach 
or  commendation,  asleep  or  awake --^ "  Behold 
this  dreamer  cometh." 

In  "  (Enone,"  we  find  him  up  on  the  heights  of 
Ida,  with  the  large  foot-prints  of  gods  and  god- 
desses still  upon  its  sward,  and  the  citadel  and 
town  of  Troy,  as  yet  unfallen,  as  yet  unassailed, 
visible  from  its  summit.  Here  the  poet  sees  a 
vision  of  his  own — a  vision  which,  recorded  in 
verse,  ferms  a  high  third  with  Wordsworth's 
"  Laodamia"  andKeats's  "Hyperion,"  in  the  clas- 
sical style.  Less  austere  and  magnificent  than  the 
poenv  of  Keats,  which  seems  not  so  much  a  torso 
of  earthly  art  as  a  splinter  fallen  from  some  other 
exploded  world — ^less  chaste,  polished,  and  spiri- 
tual, than  Laodamia,  that  Elgin  marble  set  in 
Elysian  light,  it  furpMsea  both  in  pictorasque 
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distinctness  and  pathetic  power.  The  story  is 
essentially  that  of"  Locksley  Hali/'hnt  the  scene 
is  not  the  fiat  and  sandy  moorland  of  Lincolnshire, 
but  the  green  gorges  and  lawns  of  Ida.  The  de- 
eeired  lorer  is  (Enone,  daughter  of  a  Riyer  God. 
She  has  been  deceived  by  Paris,  and  her  plaint  is 
the  poem.  Melancholy,  her  song  as  that  of  a 
disappointed  woman — melodious,  as  that  of  an 
aggriered  goddess.  It  is  to  Ida,  her  mother 
monntain,  that  she  breathes  her  sorrow.  She 
teUs  her  of  her  lover's  matchless  beauty — of  her 
yielding  np  her  heart  to  him — of  the  Deities 
descending  to  receire  the  golden  apple  from  his 
hands— of  his  deciding  it  to  Venus,  upon  the 
promise  of  the  "  fkirest  and  most  loring  wife  in 
Greece  **— of  his  abandonment  of  (Enone,  and  of 
her  despair.  Again  and  again,  in  her  agony,  she 
cries  for  Death ;  but  the  grim  shadow,  too  busy 
in  hewing  down  the  happy,  will  not  turn  aside  at 
her  miserable  bidding.  Her  despair  at  last  be- 
comes Airy ;  her  tears  begin  to  bum ;  she  will 
arise  ;  she  will  leave  her  dreadfdl  solitude — 

"I  will  rise,  and  go 
Down  into  Troj,  and,  ere  the  stars  come  forth. 
Talk  with  the  wild  Cassandra;  for  she  says 
A  fire  danoes  before  her,  and  a  sound 
Hiogs  ever  in  her  ears  of  armed  men. 
What  this  may  be  I  know  not;  but  I  know 
That,  wheresoe'er  I  am,  by  night  and  day 
All  earth  and  air  seems  only  burning  Are." 

And  fancy  follows  (Enone  to  Ilium,  and  sees  the 
two  beautiful  broken-hearted  maidens  meeting, 
like  two  melancholy  flames,  upon  one  funeral 
pile,  mingling  their  hot  tears,  exchanging  their 
sad  stories,  and  joining,  in  desperate  exultation, 
at  the  prospect  of  the  ruin  which  is  already 
darkening,  like  a  tempest,  round  the  towers  and 
temples  of  Troy.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  from  such 
productions  that,  after  all,  the  poetry  of  Greece  is 
not  dead — that  the  oaks  of  Delphos  and  Dodona 
have  not  shed  all  their  oracular  leaves — that  the 
lightnings  in  Jove's  hand  are  still  warm — and  the 
snows  of  Olympus  are  yet  clear  and  bright, 
shining  over  the  waste  of  years — ^that  Mercury's 
feet  are  winged  still — and  still  is  Apollo's  hair 
unshom-^that  the  Mythology  of  Homer,  long 
dead  to  belief,  is  stiU  alive  to  the  airy  purposes  of 
poetry — ^that,  though  the  "  dreadfdl  Infant's 
hand"  hath  smitten  down  the  gods  upon  the 
capitol,  it  has  left  them  the  freedom  of  the  Par- 
nassian Hill ;  and  that  a  Wordsworth,  or  a 
Tennyson,  may  eyen  now,  by  inclining  the  ear  of 
imagination,  hear  the  Rirer  God  plunging  in 
Scamander — (Enone  wailing  upon  Ida — Old 
Triton  blowing  his  wreathed  horn ;  for  never  was 
a  truth  more  certain  than  that 

"  A  tiling  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever. " 

We  had  intended  to  say  something  of  his  "  Lotos- 
eaters,  "but  are  afraid  to  break  in  upon  its  charmed 
rest — ^to  disturb  its  sleepy  spell — to  venture  on 
that  land  'Mn  which  it  seemed  always  afternoon  " 
— or  to  stir  its  melancholy,  mild-eyed  inhabitants. 
We  will  pass  it  by,  treading  so  softly  that  the 
"  blind  mole  may  not  hear  a  footfall."  We  must 
beware  of  slumbering,  and  we  could  hardly  but 
be  dull  on  the  enchanted  ground. 

WhiUthe  "  Lotos-eaters"  breathe^  the  very  spirit 


of  luxurious  repose,  and  seems,  to  apply  bis  own 
words,  a  perfect  poem  in  **  perfect  rest,"  *•  Ulysses" 
is  the  incarnation  of  restlessness  and  msatiable 
activity.  Sick  of  Ithaca,  Argus»  Telemaehus, 
and  (sub  rosa)  of  Penelope  too,  the  old  nrach* 
enduring  Mariner  King,  is  again  panting  for  un- 
tried dangers  and  undiscovered  lands. 

*'  My  purpose  holds, 
To  sail  beyond  the  sunset,  and  the  baths 
Of  all  the  western  stars,  until  Idle." 

Tennyson,  with  his  fine  artistic  instinct,  saw  that 
the  idea  of  Ulysses  at  rest  was  an  inco&gnioas 
thought,  and  has  chosen  rather  to  picture  him 
journeying  ever  onwards  toward  Infinity  or 
Death — 

"  It  may  be  that  the  gulphswill  wash  us  down — 
It  may  be,  we  shall  reach  the  happy  isles, 
.  And  aee  the  great  Achilles,  whom  we  know." 

And  with  breathless  interest,  and  a  feeUng  ap- 
proaching the  sublime,  we  watch  the  grey-headed 
Monarch  stepping,  with  his  few  aged  followers, 
into  the  bark,  which  is  to  be  their  home  till  death, 
and  sti^tching  away  toward  Eternity.  And  every 
heart  and  imagination  cry  out  after  him^^*'  Go, 
and  return  no  more." 

"  Godiva''  is  an  old  story  newly  told — a  delicate 
business  delicately  handled — ^the  final  and  illumi- 
nated version  of  an  ancient  and  world-famous 
tradition.  Its  beauty  is,  that,  like  its  heroine,  it 
is  *'  clothed  on  with  chastity."  It  represses  the 
imagination  as  gently  and  effectually  as  her  naked 
virtue  did  the  eye.  We  hold  our  breath,  and 
shut  every  window  of  our  fancy,  till  the  great 
ride  be  over.  And  in  this  trial  and  triumph  of 
female  resolution  and  virtue,  the  poet  wonld  have 
us  believe  that  Nature  herself  sympathised — that 
the  light  was  bashful,  and  the  sun  ashamed,  and 
the  wind  hushed,  till  the  great  pilgrimage  <wa8 
past — and  that,  when  it  ended,  a  sigh  of  satis- 
faction, wide  as  the  circle  of  earth  and  heaven, 
proclaimed  Godiva's  victory. 

The  «  Vision  of  Sin"  strikes,  we  think,  upon  a 
stronger,  though  darker,  chord  than  any  of  his 
other  poems.  There  are  in  it  impenetrable  ob- 
scurities, but,  like  jet  black  ornaments,  some  may 
think  them  dearer  for  their  darkness.  Yon  can- 
not, says  Hazlitt,  make  *'  an  allegory  go  on  all 
fours."  A  vision  must  be  hazy — a  ghost  should 
surely  be  a  shadow.  Enough,  if  there  be  a  mean- 
ing in  the  mystery,  an  oracle  speaking  through 
the  gloom.  The  dream  is  that  of  a  youth,  who  is 
seen  riding  to  the  gate  of  a  palace,  from  which 


"Came  a  child  of  Sin, 
And  took  him  by  the  curls,  and  led  him  In. 


ff 


He  is  lost  straightway  in  mad  and  wicked  revel, 
tempestuously  yet  musically  described.  Mean- 
while, unheeded  by  the  revellers,  a  "  vapour, 
(th€  mist  of  darkness!)  heavy,  hueless,  formless, 
cold,"  is  floating  slowly  on  toward  the  palace. 
At  length  it  touches  the  gate,  and  the  dream 
changes,  and  such  a  change! 

**l8aw 
A  grey  and  gap-toothed  man,  as  lean  as  Death, 
Who  slowly  rode  across  a  withered  heath. 
And  lighted  at  a  ruined  inn." 

And  lighted  there,  he  utters  his  bitter  and  blasted 
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fiaeliags  la  lineSy  for  which  we  have  not  room ;  but 

remindmg  as»  from  their  fierce  irony,  their  misan- 

throp7,  their  thrice-drugged  despair,  of  Swift's 

"L^CHi  Clnb;"and — ^aa  in  that  wicked,  wondrous 

poem— a  light  sparkle  of  contemptuous  levity 

glimmers  with  a  ghastly  sheen  over  the  putrid 

pool  of  malice  and  misery  below,  and  cannot  all 

disguise  the  workings  of  that  remorse,  which  is 

not  repentance.    At  length  this  sad  evil  utterance 

dies  away  in  the  throat  of  the  expiring  sinner, 

and  behind  his  consummated  ruin  there  arises  a 

«mystie  mountain  range,"  along  which  voices 

are  heard  lamenting,  or  seeking  to  explain  the 

eausefl  of  his  ruin.     One  says — 

"  Behold,  it  was  a  crime 
Of  sense,  aTonged  by  sense,  that  wove  with  time." 

Another-^- 

''The  crime  of  sense  became 
Tkeerimo  of  nalioe,  and  is  equal  blaine.'' 

Athir^--' 

"  He  had  not  wholly  quenched  his  power^ 
A  little  grain  of  oonsoieaoe  inade  htm  sour." 

And  thus  at  length,  in  a  darkness  visible  of  myB« 
tery  and  grandeur,  the  "  Vision  of  Sin"  closes: — 

"  At  last  I  heard  a  yoice  upon  the  slope 
Cry  to  the  summit.  Is  there  any  hope  ? 
To  which  aa  answer  pealed  from  that  high  land, 
B«t  in  a  tongue  no  man  could  understand ; 
And  on  the  glimmering  limit,  far  withdrawn, 
God  made  hunself  an  awjid  rose  of  dawn." 

A  reply  there  is;  but  whether  in  the  affirmative 
or  negative  we  do  not  know.  A  revelation  there 
is;  but  whether  it  be  an  interference  in  behalf  of 
the  sinner,  or  a  display,  in  ruddy  light,  of  God*s 
righteousness  in  his  punishment^  is  left  in  deep 
nneertainty.  Tennyson,  like  Addison  in  his  '<  Vi- 
sion of  Mirsa,"  vultures  not  to  withdraw  the  yqU 
from  the  left  mde  of  the  eternal  ocean.  He  learee 
the  curtain  to  be  the  painting.  He  permits  the 
imagination  of  the  reader  to  figure,  if  it  dare, 
shapes  of  beauty,  or  forms  of  fiery  wraths  upon 
the  ^'awfnl  rose  of  dawn,''  as  upon  a  vast  back- 
ground. It  is  his  only  to  start  the  thrilling  sug* 
gestion. 

After  all,  we  have  considerable  misgivings  about 
{daeiag  Tennyson — lor  what  he  has  hitherto  done 
— among  onr  great  poets.  We  cheerfully  accord 
him  great  powers;  but  he  is,  as  yet,  guiltless  of 
great  aehievements.  His  genius  is  bold,  but  is 
waylaid  at  almost  every  step  by  the  timidity  and 
weakness  of  his  temperament.  His  utterance  is 
not  proporti<mate  to  his  vision.  He  sometimes 
renunds  us  of  a  dumb  man  with  important  tidings 
within,  but  only  able  to  express  them  by  gestures, 
starts,  sobs,  and  tears.  His  works  are  loopholes, 
not  windows,  through  which  intense  glimpses 
come  and  go,  but  no  broad,  clear,  and  rounded 
prospect  is  commanded.  As  a  thinker,  he  often 
seems  like  one  who  should  perversely  pause  a 
hundred  feet  from  the  summit  of  a  lofty  hill,  and 
refbse  to  ascend  higher.  ''Up!  the  breezes  call 
thee — ^the  clouds  marshal  thy  way — the  glorious 
prospect  waits  thee,  as  a  bnde  for  her  husband — 
angels  or  gods  may  meet  thee  on  the  top— it  may 
be  thy  Mountain  of  Transfiguration."  But,  no; 
the  pensive  or  wilful  poet  chooses  to  remain  below. 


Nevertheless,  the  eye  of  genius  is  flaahing  in 
Tennyson's  head,  and  his  ear  is  unstopped,  whe- 
ther to  the  harmonies  of  nature,  or  to  the  still  sad 
music  of  humanity.  We  care  not  much  in  which 
of  the  tracks  he  has  already  out  out,  he  may 
choose  to  walk;  but  we  wonld  prefer  if  he  were 
persuaded  more  frequently  to  see  visions  and 
dream  dreams — ^like  his  *  *  Vision  of  Sin" — imbued 
with  high  purpose,  and  forming  the  Modem  Me<r 
tamorphoses  of  truth.  We  have  no  hope  that  he 
will  ever  be,  in  the  low  sense,  a  popular  poet,  or 
that  to  him  the  task  is  allotted  of  extracting  music 
from  the  railway  train,  or  of  setting  in  song  the 
"  fairy  tales  of  science*' — the  great  astronomical 
or  geological  discoveries  of  the  age.  JSor  is  he 
likely  ever  to  write  anything  which,  Bke  the 
poems  of  Bums,  or  Campbell,  can  go  directly  to 
the  heart  of  the  entire  nation.  For  no  "  Song  of 
the  Shirt "  even,  need  we  look  from  him.  But 
the  imaginativeness  of  his  nature,  the  deep  vein 
of  his  moral  sentiment,  the  bias  given  to  his  mind 
by  his  early  reading,  the  airy  charm  of  his  yerai- 
fioation,  and  the  seclusion  in  which  he  liyes,  like  a 
flower  in  its  own  peculiar  jar,  all  seem  to  prepare 
him  for  becoming  a  great  spiritual  dreamer,  who 
might  write  not  only  ^  Recollections  of  the  Ara- 
bian Nights,*'  but  Arabian  Nights  themselves, 
equally  graceful  in  costume,  but  impressed  with 
a  deeper  sentiment,  chastened  into  severer  taste, 
and  warmed  with  a  holier  flame»  Success  to 
such  pregnant  slumbers  I  soft  be  the  pillow  as 
that  of  his  own  *'  Sleeping  Beauty ; "  may  every 
syrup  of  strength  and  sweetness  drop  upon  his 
eyelids,  and  may  his  dreams  be  such  as  to  banisjx 
sleep  from  many  an  eye,  and  to  people  the  hearts 
of  millions  with  beauty ! 

On  the  whole,  perhaps  Tennyson  is  less  a  pro- 
phet than  an  artist.  And  this  alone  would  serve 
better  to  reconcile  us  to  his  silence,  should  it  turn 
out  that  his  poetic  career  is  over.  The  loss  of 
even  the  finest  artist  may  be  supplied — that  of  a 
prophet,  who  has  been  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his 
mission,  or  whose  words  some  envious  influence 
or  circumstance  has  snatched  from  his  lips,  i^ 
irrepajrable.  In  the  one  case,  it  is  but  a  painter's 
pencil  that  is  broken ;  in  the  other,  it  is  a  magic 
rod  shivered.  Still,  even  as  an  artist,  Tennyson 
has  not  yet  done  himself  full  justice,  nor  built  up 
any  structure  so  shapely,  complete,  and  living,  as 
may  perpetuate  hid  name. 

Alfred  Tennyson  is  the  son  of  an  English  cler* 
gyman  in  Linoojbishire.  He  is  of  a  retiring  dis- 
position, and  seldom,  though  sometimes,  emerges 
from  his  retirement  into  the  literary  coteries  of 
London.  And  yet  welcome  is  he  ever  among 
them  —  with  his  eager  physiognomy,  his  dark 
hair  and  eyes,  and  his  small,  black  tobacco  pipe. 
Some  years  ago,  we  met  a  brother  of  his  in  Dum- 
fries, who  bore,  we  were  told,  a  marked,  though 
miniature  resemblance  to  him— -a  beautiful  painter 
and  an  expert  versifier,  after  the  style  of  Alfred. 

The  particulars  of  his  literary  career  are  fa- 
miliar to  most.  His  first  production  was  a  small 
volume  of  poems,  published  in  1831.  Praised  in 
the  Westminster  elaborately,  and  extravagantly 
eulogised  in  the  Englishman's  Mcigazine  (a  peri.o- 
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4kal  eondaeted  by  William  Kennedy,  bnt  long 
•inee  defonct,  and  vhieh,  aooording  to  lome  m»- 
lieioas  persons,  died  of  this  same  article) — ^it  was 
sadly  mangled  by  less-generous  critics.  Black' 
wood's  Magcufine  doled  it  oat  some  soTerely-sifted 
praise ;  and  the  author,  in  his  next  yolame, 
rhymed  back  his  ingratitude  in  the  well-known 
lines  to  ''  Bnsty,  musty,  fosty,  crusty  Christo- 
pher,*'  whoso  blame  he  forgare,  but  whoso  praise 
he  could  not.  Meanwhile,  he  was  quietly  form- 
ing a  small  but  sealous  cohort  of  admirers  ;  and 
some  of  his  poems,  such  as  *'  Mariana,"  &c.,  were 
universally  read  and  appreciated.  His  second 
production  was  less  successful,  and  deserved  to 
be  less  successful,  than  the  first.  It  was  stuffed 
with  wilful  impertinencies  and  affectations.  His 
oritios  told  him  he  wrote  ill,  and  he  answered 
them  by  writing  worse.  His  third  exhibited  a 
▼ery  different  spirit.  It  consisted  of  a  selec- 
tion from  his  two  former  Tolumes,  and  a  num- 
ber of  additional  pieces-^the  principal  of  which 
we  have  already  analysed.  In  his  selection, 
he  winnows  his  former  works  with  a  very  sa- 
lutary severity  ;  but  what  has  he  done  with 
that  delectable  strain  of  the  '<  Syrens  '*  ?  We 
think  he  has  acted  well  in  stabling  and  shutting 
up  hip  *'  Krakens'*  in  their  dim,  ocean  mangers  ; 
but  wo  are  not  so  willing  to  part  with  that  beauti- 
tal  sisterhood,  and  hope  to  see  them  again  at  no 
distant  day,  standing  in  their  lovely  isle^  and 
singing — 

**  Oome  hither,  come  hither,  and  be  our  lords. 
For  merry  brides  are  we. 
We  wiU  kiss  sweet  kisses  and  speak  sweet  words. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Ye  will  not  fliid  so  happy  a  shore, 
Weary  mariners  all  the  world  o*cr. 
Oh  fly,  oh  fly  no  more." 

The  name  of  Tennyson  always  suggests  to  us 
those  of  Browning  and  Bayley.  Of  the  works  of 
Browning,  with  the  exception  of  his  brilliant 
"  Paracelsus,"  we  are  shamefoUy  ignorant.  But 
we  hare  read  "  Festus"  :  and  who  that  has  read 
has  ever  fbrgottcn  that  prodigious  poem  ?  It  is 
a  Giant's  Dream — say  rather  it  is  the  work  of  a 
Lunatic  Angel.  Everything  reels  around  you. 
As  you  enter,  you  find  yourself  in  the  centre  of  a 
tumultuous  dance,  in  which  Comets,  Planets,  and 
Stars  are  confounded.  It  is  the  ''Faust**  dreamed 
over  again — ^with  dread  or  ludicrous  variations, 
all  the  poet*B  own.  You  find  in  it  all  contradic- 
tions reconciled — aU  improbabilities  accomplished 
"^aU  opposites  paired — all  formulas  swallowed — 
all  darings  of  thought  and  language  attempted. 
**  What  can  come  next  V*  is  your  Incessant  ques- 
tion, as  you  turn  over  its  prodigious  pages.  '*  Is 
it  we,  or  is  it  the  author  that  is  mad  V*  Is  another 
and  rather  ticklish  inquiry,  that  irresistibly  sug- 


gests itself ;  for  madness,  we  feel«  there  is  some* 
where.  It  is,  however,  the  madness  of  genius. 
It  proclaims  a  furnace  of  soul  heated  seven  times 
hotter  than  even  that  of  commonly-gifted  men. 
And  whether  the  author  lays  the  scene  in  Earth, 
or  Hades,  or  Hell,  or  "  Anywhere  ;**  and  what- 
ever monstrous  extravagancies  of  imagery  and 
language  he  perpetrates,  (as  when  he  speaks  of 
"  feeding  on  buttered  thundor,^*)  you  feel  you  have 
to  do  with  a  powerful,  oapricious,  ungovernable, 
fearless,  and  original  spirit,  who  has  dashed  to 
pieces  all  the  tables  of  common  criticism,  and 
whose  only  literary  law  is  the  great  and  awful 
soul  within  himself 

With  Bayley,  "  silver  is  of  no  account.'*  Golden 
images  are  even  more  plentiful  than  words,  Ilis 
figures  rush  out  impetuously,  like  the  pent  breath 
of  a  diver,  in  thick,  tumultuous  sueoession.  His 
pictures  of  nootnrnal  scenes,  of  the  glotiea  of  the 
stars,  are,  in  our  judgment,  unsurpaesed  in  the 
compass  of  poetry.  His  soul  and  song  swell  up 
uniformly,  and  seem  to  fill  the  concave  of  tho 
skies.  It  is  as  though  a  star  were  to  break  fortli 
into  singing,  and  proclaim  the  praises  of  her 
sister-orbs.  So,  with  "  harp,  with  harp,  and 
voice  of  psalms,'*  does  Bayley *8  genius  hymn  the 
heavens. 

A  deep  religion  there  is  in  '*  Festus,**  notwith- 
standing all  his  theoretical  crotchets,  and  artistic 
absurdities.  It  is  a  boy  of  twenty  wrestling  with 
the  mystery  of  the  universe  ;  and  it  is  onr  wonder 
that  he  wrestles  so  faithfully  and  so  nobly.  We 
have  no  sympathy  with  his  sentiments,  but  every 
sympathy  with  tiie  spirit  which  animatet  and 
adds  beauty  to  all. 

Still,  **  Festus  **  is  a  perilous  pledge-*«a  glovo 
too  gigantic  for  a  youth  to  throw  down.  If 
he  redeem  it  fully,  he  will  prove  himself  to  bo, 
as  Coleridge  said  of  Shakspere,  "  if  he  had 
grown  to  his  full  height,  which  he  never  did, 
he  had  not  been  a  man,  but  a  monster.**  If  ho 
do  not  redeem  it,  we  may  be  compelled  to  call 
him  (in  another  sense)  a  monstrous,  not  a  man- 
like, birth  ;  and  his  greatness  may,  after  all,  only 
be  that  of  a  huge  hydrocephalio  head-^the  token 
of  powerful  disease,  and  not  of  vigorous  life  and 
health.  But  we  .hope  better  things.  We  trust 
that,  by  stem  self-culture,  self-denial,  and  mild 
strong  exercise  given  to  his  powers,  he  may  rank 
— ^nay,  does  he  not  rank  already  ?-<~with  those  of 
whom  Keats  speaks — 

**  But  other  spirits  there  do  stand  apart 
Upon  the  forehead  of  the  age  to  come ; 
These,  these  will  give  the  world  snethar  hsuri 
And  other  pnlies. 

Hear  ye  not  the  ham 
Of  mighty  workings  ? 
Listen  awhile,  ye  nations,  and  bo  dumb." 
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**  Mak'  siller,*  Jock— honestly  if  you  can  ;  but 
mak'  siller,  Jock,'*  i»  the  advice  said  to  have 

«  Silver,  money. 


been  given  by  a  Scotch  laird  to  hifl  ion.  This 
story  could  not  have  become  trite  if  it  had  not 
been  true.  No  doubt,  it  faithfully  represents  a 
class  of  men  existing  in  Scotland  and  everywhere 
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dMy  And  tii0  adrioe  they  give  their  sons.  The 
&fcher  has  seen  numy  years  and  many  men,  and 
looks  forth  anzionsly  for  his  son  npon  the  vide 
and  wild  woild.  Before  the  hoy  there  lies  an  in- 
ohaated  island,  fall  of  sirens  irhioh  are  devils — a 
bandit  wfldemess— «  treadierous  battle-field:— 
the  caves  of  the  fairies — ^the  halls  of  Eblis,  irhere 
niuil  the  victims  of  the  boming  hearts.  The  boy 
is  setting  out  alone  on  the  sunlit  isle  of  film  called 
life,  en  vdiish  he  floats  amidst  the  infinitudes  of 
^wiee  and  time,  and  grey-haired  experienee  sup- 
plies paternal  solioitude  with  the  advice,  anyhow 
'<  Mak'  siller,  Joek.'* 

Disappointment,  misery,  and  madness  may  be 
prevented  by  showing  youth  what  money  will  and 
▼ill  not  do  Ibr  them  in  the  present  day,  in  this 
oommereial  oountry.     There  are  men  who  con- 
struct their  lives  on  a  disregard  of  money.     Snch 
men  are  ofken  made  to  feel  much  suffering  from 
the  lefty  but  hardy  career  they  have  chosen.   But 
the  staple  men  and  women  of  society  seek  only  to 
test  themselves  by  success  in  life-— success  as 
tnderstood  by  the  average  opinion  of  their  age 
and  geneiratioti.     Thousands  of  parents  impress 
nothing  on  their  children  more  than  the  glory  of 
maknig  their  fortunes.    They  do  not  discriminate 
the  limits  to  the  powers  of  new-made  fortunes. 
There  is  a  fisr  loftier  test  of  success  in  Ufe  than 
pablio  opinion,  as  expressed  by  the  reception  and 
eonseqiienee  awarded  to  a  man  in  society.    How- 
ever, it  may  be  well  to  show  how  fatally  the 
power  of  money  may  be  over-estimated  even  in 
rBferenee  to  this  test.     The  advice  of  the  laird  to 
his  son  is  a  joke  which  the  English  people  have 
against  their  brothers  the  Scotch,  and  is  just  as 
oatianally  true  as  the  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
new  half-earthings,  which  says  they  were  invented 
to  provide  Scotchmen  with  a  coin  which  they 
would  give  away  in  charity.    A  discriminating 
estimate  of  what  money  really  cannot  do  for  a 
man  was  perhaps  never  more  needful  than  to 
the  present  generation  of  English  youth.     Per- 
haps some  observant  and  thoughtful  young  men 
may  be  prevented  from  venturing  on  the  sea  of 
coomiereial  speculation — a  sea  in  which  sharks 
swim,  and  over  which  cormorants  hover -« by 
leanung   that,  after   all,    gold   is  not  an  aU- 
powerfol  god. 

Great  Britain  contains  an  immense  number  of 
self-raised  men.  They  are  so  numerous,  as  all 
men  who  have  an  extensive  acquaintance  know, 
that  it  is  scarcely  a  distinction,  and  never  ought 
to  be  made  a  boast.  They  are  the  men  in  the 
aseeodant  in  this  country  at  this  hour.  Among 
the  country  squires,  who  read  little  beyond  their 
county  newspapers,  there  prevails  a  mythos  of 
the  day.  They  believe  that  Richard  Cobden  and 
Qeorge  Hudson  served  behind  the  same  counter 
at  York.  They  see  the  old  fiunilies  vanishing 
into  insignificance  before  Factory  Lords  and  Hall- 
way Kings.  The  baronial  castle  moulders  in  the 
awfal  presence  of  the  counter  and  the  tilL  Most 
self-raised  men  are  silent  about  themselves  ;  but 
go  into  the  liaunts  of  men,  with  companions  who 
have  beoi  in  aotive  life  thirty  years.  Anecdotic 
Isegnfphy  toils  the  same  tales  in  every  town  from 


Inverness  to  Psnzanoe.  In  the  Inventess  wo^ 
market,  they  show  yon  shrewd  and  ruddy-faced 
men  who  were  common  shepherds,  and  now  hold 
farms  measured  by  scores  of  mUes,  and  own  flocks 
numbering  more  thousands  of  sheep  than  make 
the  boast  of  Prince  Esterhasy.  In  the  Scotch 
and  English  manufacturing  towns,  you  are  intro- 
duced to  men  who  kept  stalls  in  the  market-place, 
and  now  own  splendid  mansions  and  huge  manu- 
factories. With  a  tone  which  has  long  ceased  to 
be  used  in  reference  to  the  owners  of  dacaJ  ooro« 
nets  with  their  strawberry  leaves,  men  tell  you 
that  Jones  or  Smith  can  say  "  My  Railway." 
Such  is  the  sublime  of  this  age  of  iron.  In  science, 
and  in  letters,  as  in  conmieroe,  everywhere  the 
lions  are  self-raised  men.  It  would  be  hazardous 
to  say  that  all  the  men  of  real,  as  distinguished 
firom  conventional,  consequence  of  the  present  day 
are  themselves  self-raised  men,  or  the  sons  of  men 
who  have  owed  everything  to  themselves ;  but 
this  observation  is  not  very  far  from  the  truth. 
The  men  who  seem  most  important  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  men  who  are,  and  tkey  generally 
are  the  builders  of  their  own  fortunes.  Our 
countrymen  are,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history, 
of  the  world,  making  a  mile  in  a  minute  the  rate 
of  the  I  best  trav^ing.  The  workers  of  the 
wonder  are  men  of  personal  and  individual  enter- 
prise and  skill.  The  nobility  of  a  Watt,  a 
Stephenson,  or  a  Hudson— -4he  first,  the  repre- 
sentative of  sublime  genius  ;  the  next,  of  enter* 
prising  talent ;  the  last,  of  conm&ercial  shrewd-> 
ness>— cannot  be  put  by  a  royal  hand  upon  the 
outsides  of  their  heads,  but  has  been  infused  by 
Heaven  into  the  structures  of  their  brains.  Com- 
mercial fr-eedom,  which  proclaims  that  all  men 
shall  produce  what  they  can  produce  best,  and 
exchange  with  aU  around  the  globe  for  what  they 
need  most — ^the  law  of  nature — has  become  the 
ascendant  law  of  commercial  nations,  and  the 
men  who  have  wrought  the  revolution  are  all  men 
who  owe  everything  to  themselves.  Truth  has 
made  the  thoughts  of  Adam  Smith  stronger  than 
the  sceptres  of  Kings  ;  and  though  dead  he  still 
reigns.  Richard  Cobden  was  a  bagman,  andyel^ 
strengthened  by  the  truths  of  Adam  Smith, 
premiers  and  legislators  have  been  his  clerks, 
A  weaver  boy,  and  a  coffee-house  keeper,  have 
been  nobly  distinguished  among  the  pens  and 
tongues  which  won  the  beneficicd  change.  The 
function  of  the  bar  is  merely  one  of  routine  in 
the  great  work  of  civilisation,  yet  it  derives  a 
dignity  from  the  splendours  of  gladiatorial  intellect 
which  it  exhibits.  With  few  exceptions,  the 
splendid  intellects  of  the  bar  are  men  self- 
educated  and  self-advanced ;  or  men  who  could 
never  have  entered  their  profession  without  the 
aid  of  the  fellowships  of  the  universities.  The 
Army  and  Navy  have  little  to  do  with  what  is 
noblest  and  highest  in  the  work  of  the  age.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  their  real  power  is  wielded 
much  more  than  is  supposed  by  the  men  of  per- 
sonal qualities.  In  science,  we  learn  the  same 
tale.  This  best  of  geological  describers  tells  us 
his  observations  as  a  journeyman  stone-mason — 
that  profound  investigator  into  electricity  was  a 
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bookbinder'ct  apprentice.  The  last  half-century 
has  witnessed  one  of  the  holiest  feats  in  Ihe  re- 
cords of  time.  Missionaries  have  encircled  the 
whole  earth,  teaching  the  dirine  doctrine  of  self- 
sacrifice  in  the  Cross  of  Christ  Amidst  the 
darkness  of  the  human  lot,  this  cross  is  lifted  np, 
and  the  son  gleams  on  no  land  where  it  is  not.  A 
Godlike  work  this !  Of  course,  we  all  know  that 
the  missionaries  were  <<  cobblers,  and  ploughmen, 
and  such  like  fellows.'*  The  largest  share  of  the 
work  of  advancement  is  done  by  the  Press — 
meaning  by  this  word  the  writers  of  books  as 
well  as  the  writers  of  leaders.  In  the  present 
day,  we  have  seen  a  roTolution  effected  in  the 
whole  aspect  of  English  history  —  the  work  of 
writers  who  are  sons  of  the  people.  A  pam- 
phleteer has  made  correspondence  accessible  to 
the  poor.  All  oar  statesmen  profess  the  eleyation 
of  the  labouring  classes  to  be  the  chief  end  of 
their  efforts,  and  they  were  taught  this  beneficent 
le88<»i  by  the  Press.  In  Philosophy,  great  things 
have  been  done  to  give  clearness  to  the  methods 
of  seeking  truth — a  reyolt  has  been  proclaimed 
fix)m  the  materialistic  systems  of  the  eighteenth 
c^ntury-^-a  distressed  cry  has  been  raised  for 
higher  spiritual  truths  ;  and  the  sway  in  this 
grand  empire  of  mind  can  never  be  wielded  by 
any  but  great  and  dear  spirits.  In  shbrt,  the 
men  who  have  emancipated  the  slave,  piught 
temperance  to  nations,  started  thought  on  electric 
wings  on  a  race  with  light,  brought  correspon- 
dence and  literature  within  the  reach  of  the 
poorest,  and  practically  annihilated  the  barriers 
of  space  and  time  —  the  nobility  of  fact  —  are 
the  children  of  the  people.  They  are  our  greatest 
proprietors.  They  own  the  ships  whose  white 
sails  shine  in  the  sun  on  every  sea.  Their's  are 
the  roads  of  iron,  the  laboratories  of  the  arts, 
the  sanctuaries  of  skill,  the  shrines  of  labour, 
and  the  books  which  ennoble  the  living  race  of 
men,  and  hold  the  seeds  of  the  glories  of  the  com- 
ing time. 

Most  of  the  men  who  raise  themselyes  hold 
their  tongues  about  it.  Next  in  paJtriness  to  the 
meanness  of  being  ashamed  of  a  lot  and  origin 
firom  the  oppressed  and  not  the  oppressing  classes, 
is  the  vanity  which  induces  some  self-raised  men 
to  hold  up  themselves  as  wonders.  It  is  nothing 
wonderftil  for  a  man  in  this  country  and  age  to 
be  able  to  say  he  kept  a  shop,  or  drove  a  cart, 
and  is  an  author,  a  landlord,  or  a  member  of 
Parliament  Men  who,  finding  -themselves  pro- 
vosts or  mayors,  brag  of  having  been  errand-boys 
*— ^itors,  who  tell  us  they  once  were  packmen — 
**  representatives  -  of  the  press,**  who  once  were 
tailors-^law  lords,  who  formerly  were  newspaper 
roosters — ^merchants  worth  a  million,  who  began 
life  with  half-a-crown—- should  know  that  in  these 
feats,  in  this  country  and  age,  there  is  nothing 
marvelloQS.  Of  course,  there  are  pleasant  con- 
trasts in  their  lives  which  these  gentlemen  must 
enjoy.     Alfred  Tennyson  says  tmly<— 

•^-^  "  Hits  is  trath,  the  poet  sings, 
That  a  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow  is  ronembering  happier 
things." 

However,  it  is  also  true  that  contrast  supplies  the 


crown  to  pleasure.  There  is  a  rest  in  the  dignity 
of  the  judicial  bench  peculiarly  felt  by  the  man 
who  swept  a  shop  every  morning  for  years  in  his 
boyhood.  Honours  from  the  hand  of  royalty 
must  be  greatly  heightened  to  the  man  who 
has  been  much  kicked  about  in  the  kennel  of 
poverty. 

People  exaggerate  very  much  the  advantages 
derived  from  being  bom  to  the  begixuings  of  edu- 
cation and  capital.  People  over-estimate  the  dis- 
advantages of  being  bom  to  a  humble  look-out 
Many  men— of  whom  it  is  said  ''  Ah  !  their 
fathers  were  bom  before  them" — ^wonld  have  done 
quite  as  well  had  they  come  into  the  world  by  Sir 
Thomas  Brown's  fevonrite  process  of  quonting 
like  trees.  Men  who  hold  their  tongues  for  fifty 
years  about  their  eariy  day,  find  themselves  sur- 
rounded by  a  generation  who  honour  them  with 
the  respect  given  to  old-established,  hereditary, 
and  time-honoured  importance.  The  hnge  fac- 
tory, with  its  square  bulk,  tall  chinmeys,  and 
countless  windows,  has  been  seen  by  the  new  ge- 
neration all  their  days.  Every  day,  in  childhood 
and  youth,  they  have  seen  the  old  grey-headed 
gentleman  to  whom  it  belongs  trotting  pswt,  fol- 
lowed by  his  liveried  servant,  or  driven  in  his 
stately  carriage.  Few  know,  and  none  reaMso 
the  fact,  that  this  dignified  personage  was  once 
a  keen-eyed  boy,  selling  hanks  of  worsted  from 
his  stall  in  the  market  place  of  his  native  town. 

Vanity  is  garrulous,  and  pride  is  silent :  most 
autobiographies  tell  best  by  a  man's  own  itoiily 
fireside.  Wise  men  will  not  detract  from  the  im- 
pression of  their  energy,  produced  by  their  sncooss, 
by  an  exposure  of  their  vanity. 

Money  is  power — and  so  is  beauty,  talont,  not 
to  name  knowledge.  But  they  mistake  hugely, 
who  make  money — ^honestly  if  they  caui*  bat 
rmake  it  at  all  events.  Some  men  fimnd  their 
lives  on  the  observation  that  poor  men  are  of  no 
account  They  think  the  poor  man  is  the  only 
real  nobody.  Money,  as  power,  becomes  their  ob- 
ject To  make  money,  it  is  only  needful  to  post- 
pone enjoyment  Onoe  ^ye  pounds  a>head  of  tho 
world,  a  man  is  rich ;  and,  if  he  has  scmse,  may 
make  every  sovereign  work  for  him.  Howerer, 
they  make  a  great  mistake  who,  in  their  eagerness 
to  acquire  wealth,  allow  the  least  suspicion  of  nn- 
scmpulousness  or  of  selfishness  to  bo  assoeiated 
with  their  names.  What  chastity  is  to  womon, 
integrity  is  to  men.  No  man  ever  recovers  a 
suspicion  of  his  integrity.  At  the  bar  and  in  tho 
senate,  the  man  who  has  made  a  slip  of  memory 
in  reference  to  a  document,  a  bargain,  or  an  in- 
cident in  an  election,  finds  himself,  however  rich, 
shunned — ^his  juniors  in  standing,  and  his  in- 
feriors in  talents,  are  promoted  over  his  head 
— and  his  advancement  up  the  natural  steps  of 
his  career  is  a  generation  behind  his  contempo- 
raries. An  atmosphere  of  cold  suspicion  sur- 
rounds him.  His  words  never  reach  the  hearts 
of  others.  On  leaving  his  lips  they  become  ioe, 
so  cold  is  the  air  in  which  he  lives.  Whatever 
the  wealth  of  a  man  may  be,  if  he  is  generally 
deemed  selfish  and  sharp,  he  is  made  to  breatho 
scorn,  and  his  sky  rains  rotten  eggs.     Some  of 
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tho  wealthiest  men  in  tho  City  of  London  are 
seldom  named  iriihont  contempt,  because  they 
hare  nothing  in  them  but  money  and  the  qua- 
lities which  make  it.  A  considerable  and  osten- 
tations* outlay  in  charity  ia  necessary  to  prevent 
such  men  fiY>m' being  pelted  with  moral  mud. 
Grenerous  minds  regard  them  as  essentially  of 
rreatores  of  prey,  and  tho  sharks,  rultures,  and 
harpies  of  the  zoology  of  man. 

The  making  of  a  fortune  enables  a  man  to 
cross  the  <^asm  which  separates  too  widely  the 
gentle  from  the  handicraft  classes.     His  money 
JQst  does  this,  and  no  more.     But  tho  newly  en- 
riched man  stores  the  future  with  mortifications 
for  himself,  who  foncies  his  mere  wealth  will  gain 
him  distiiietion  in  the  circles  of  gentlemen.     The 
tone  of  good  society  is  equality.     Birth,  wealth, 
beauty,  talents,  may  constitute  eligibility  for  so- 
ciety ;  but  to  be  distinguished  in  it,  persona  must 
be  admired  for  admirable,  and  liked  for  agreeable 
qaaUties.      Inferiority  of  manners  would  cause 
Plutos  to  be  cut,  and  Croesus  to  be  sent  to  Co- 
ventry.   There  are  very  rich  people  who  are  never 
asked  anywhere.     There  are  many  people,  of  the 
oldest  iSamdlies,  who  are  never  askdd  into  the  best 
houses  of  their  own  party,  in  their  own  county. 
Clever  men  and  beautifal  women  there  are  in 
faundredSy  who  are  courted  everywhere.     Success 
in  soeiety  depends  on  nothing  so  much  as  agree- 
ableness.     It  is  recorded  that,  at  a  country  house 
in  Roxburghshire,  one  of  the  richest  women  in 
£nglaBd,  and  joying  the  rank  of  a  Duchess, 
was  received  by  tiie  lady  guests  with  "  the  cold 
shoulder."    To  the  int^erence  of  the  son  of  an 
Edinburgh  attomey>— a  poet  and  novellist — in- 
solvent at  the  tfane,  she  owed  it,  if  she  obtained 
civility  and  eouriesy.      The   parties  were    the 
Ihichesa  of  St.  Albans  and  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
A  maa  can  aearoely  oome  among  gentlewomen 
and   genilenien   more   disadvantageously    than 
shaking    his   purse   in    their  faces.      When  a 
■ewiy  eiKriohed  lady  enters  a  room,  her  head 
gleeniing  with  diamonds,  the  emotion  she  inspires 
is  very  difiereirt  from  respect,  regard,  or  reverence. 
James  Fritehard  was  the  son  of  a  fanner. 
Shrewd  and  energetic,  ho  raised  himself  from 
being  a  shop-boy  to  have  freehold  propeities  in 
half-a-doseu  counties.     His  name  figures  as  a 
director  on  railway  and  insurance  companies. 
The  walls  of  the  rooms  and  stairs  of  his  mansion, 
near  Portman  Square,  were  covered  with  good 
pictures.    His  equipage  cut  a  dash  in  the  Parks. 
He  tcavelled  about  among  the  watering-places  at 
home,  or  over  the  Continent,  during  tho  autumn. 
In  the  spring,  he  occupied  his  mansion,  and  gave 
good  dinuors  and  gay  quadrille  parties.     At  the 
public  dinners  of   charities,  his    name  figured 
among  the  list  of  stewards*-*-an  honour  which 
costs  some  ten  or  twenty  guineas.     He  had  been 
admitted  into  several  learned  societies,  which 
•eUom  Uack-baU  any  obscure  and  unknown  man; 
and  the  name  of  Mr.  James  Pritchard  was  sure 
to  appear  in  tiie  lists  of  those  present  at  the  en- 
tertainments of  their  presidents.     He  never  met 
^th  any  maa  of  real  importance  of  any  kind 
^'hom  he  did  not  immediately  ask  to  dinner.     He 
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saw  poets  and  peers  at  his  table.  However, 
somehow  his  guests  were  a  very  changeable  set ; 
the  poets  forgot  to  call,  and  the  peers  tried  to 
borrow  money  of  him.  Nothing  could  be  more 
condescending  than  their  familiarity  in  calling 
him  Pritchard,  only  it  was  disagreeable  their 
being  in  want  of  a  hundred  pounds  for  a  few 
days.  However,  James  Pritchard,  Esquire,  felt 
his  way,  deemed  himself  an  established  man,  and 
had  his  name  proposed  at  some  of  tho  most  fa- 
shionable clubs.  He  was  black-balled.  It  must 
be  a  mistake.  He  had  been  unfortunate  in  his 
proposers.  He  was  proposed  again  by  a  noble* 
man,  and  seconded  by  a  great  banker.  He  was 
doubly  and  trebly  black-balled.  He  was  struck 
down  in  his  hour  of  pride.  Nothing  was  alleged 
against  him.  The  sole  reason  was,  he  was  nothing 
but  a  man  of  wealth.  Destitute  of  the  refined 
culture  which  adapts  a  man  for  the  society  of 
educated  men,  they  would  not  receive  his  wealth 
as  a  qusilification  for  it.  There  was  nothing  noble 
about  him,  and  they  did  not  respect  him  :  he  pos- 
sessed merely  the  economical,  and  was  rejected 
for  the  want  of  the  intellectual  and  social  qualifi- 
cations. Thus  James  Pritchard  became  a  da- 
maged man. 

Forty  years  ago  and  more,  there  was  seen  ou 
the  streets  of  a  great  manuflMturing  city,  a  smart 
boy  driring  a  milk  cart.  Energetic,  resolute, 
persevering,  and  vain,  the  boy  became  a  clerk,  a 
manufacturer,  a  squire.  But  the  gentry  of  his 
neighbouriiood  were  slow  to  visit  him.  The  lord- 
lieutenant  of  the  county  did  not  back  his  applica- 
tion for  admission  to  the  magistracy.  The  pre- 
tensions of  the  upstart  miU^boy  were  scofied  at 
by  his  rivals.  Bobert  Anderson  was  not  a  man 
to  bear  a  slight.  He  would  enter  parliament. 
He  would  scale  a  height  firom  which  he  could  re- 
pay scorn  with  scorn.  Bobert  Andwson  stood 
several  unsuccessful  contests.  At  length,  by  fee- 
ing lawyers,  treating  electors,  and  expending 
thousands  of  pounds,  Robert  Anderson,  Esquire, 
of  Twisthall,  saw  on  his  letters  the  affix,  M.P. 
His  proud  step  and  lofty  gait  made  people  who 
looked  after  him  on  the  streets,  in  the  first  days 
of  his  triumph,  say — *'  that  man  thinks  he  has  no 
equal."  He  entered  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  he  was  elected  into  a  first-rate  club.  His 
dream  of  greatness  was  soon  over.  The  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  House,  the  chiefs  of  his 
party,  did  not  condescend  to  know  him.  His 
leader  would  ask  him  questions  on  oomrnercial 
subjects  in  conversation  in  the  House,  and,  meet- 
ing him  half  an  hour  afterwards  in  the  street 
woald  etU  him.  Robert  Anderson,  Esq.,  of  Twist- 
hall,  Member  of  Parliament,  sat  in  his  club  alone 
over  his  wine,  a  nobody.  The  hum  of  cheerful 
parties  filled  the  coffee-room,  and  he  was  solitary. 
All  the  gentlemen  around  him  were  his  equals  ;. 
many  of  them  his  superiors ;  none  of  them  his 
dependents.  On  the  topics  all  were  discussing, 
he  could  throw  no  light.  Why  should  any  one 
listen  to  him  ?  He  could  not  give  zest  to  the 
cookery,  and  flavour  to  the  wine,  with  flashes  of 
wit  and  humour  ;  and  the  lovers  of  pleasure  would 
not  waste  their  time  with  him.      His  manners 
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were  not  vulgar,  but  they  vere  not  attrootiye. 
Bobert  Anderson  found  himself  in  the  House  a 
vote,  and  in  the  olub,  if  not  a  bore,  a  nothing. 
A  feeling  of  his  insignificance  flashed  scathingly 
on  the  quivering  pride  of  Robert  Anderson.  Mere 
\^ealth  would  not  do  ;  mere  wealth  could  not 
bting  even  worldly  success.  His  brain  gave  way 
under  the  perception.  In  his  insanity  he  fancied 
his  wealth  had  flown.  A  cloud  must  always  rest 
on  what  it  would  be  too  painful  to  look  upon,  his 
Budden  death  and  untimely  grave. 

To  conclude,  after  the  manner  of  Marmontel 
in  his  tales,  and  the  old  divines  in  the  sermons, 
irith  a  moral  lesson,  or  practical  application. 
For  the  mete  ends  of  a  worldly  ambition,  money 
alone  will  not  do.  Our  age  has  many  vices,  and 
there  are  numerous  votaries  of  Mammon  addicted 
to  this  sordid  vice.  But  they  are  a  class  by  them- 
selves, like  the  gamblers,  the  tuft-hunters,  the 
profligates.  They  are  only  a  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  generation.  When  a  Joseph  8omes 
dies,  the  greatest  of  shipowners,  the  signals  of 
mourning  are  seen  on  every  vessel  from  London 
Bridge  to  BlOckwall.  However,  he  was  the  hero 
of  none  but  the  money  makers  of  the  shipping 
interest.  When  met  at  a  west-end  dinner  table, 
he  was  merely  a  rich  unknown.  At  the  stations  of 
his  iron  kingdom,  the  Railway  King  is  saluted  with 
voyal  .honours.  Every  hat  is  taken  off  to  him,, 
and  the  t^afn  stops  at  a  wave  of  his  hand.  In  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  is  merely 
a  curious  specimen  of  the  commercial  class. 
True  it  is  that  twenty  thousand  pounds  are  sub- 
scribed as  a  testimonial  to  him  ;  justly,  because 
the  subscribers  owe  many  thousands  to  his  talents 
as  an  administrator  of  railway  companies.  How- 
ever, he  again  is  only  a  favourite  of  a  class.  His 
testimonial  is  deemed  a  disgrace  to  the  age. 
While  he  lived,  Thomas  Clarkson  had  no  testi- 
monial. His  appearance  was  not  a  signal  for  un- 
covering, and  there  were  no  fleets  in  mourning  on 
the  day  of  his  interment.  But  in  the  whole  of 
the  shipping,  or  of  the  railway  interests,  perhaps 
there  is  not  to  be  found  a  man  who  would  even 
compare  their  most  successful  representatives 
Irith  the  hero  of  a  generous  cause.  Admiration 
is  the  due  of  the  man  who  knows,  to  a  voyage, 
how  long  a  ship  will  be  serviceable,  or  him  who 


can  combine  two  or  threo  bad  railway!  into  one 
good  one.  But  it  is  the  hero  who  devotac  himi^lf 
to  something  nobler  than  the  gilding  or  crowning 
of  Ids  own  selfishness — ^who  makes  light  whAre 
there  was  darkness — and  righteousBess  wbere 
there  was  oppression,  at  whose  name  disinterested 
hearts  swell  reverently.  The  conception  of  a 
man  devoting  himself  in  youth  a  living  saortfico 
to  a  benevolent  end,  forces  from  the  fislteriiig  lips 
of  all  the  best  spirits  the  epithet  godlike. 

Men  admire  in  classes.     The  votaries  of  gold 
worship   the    most   suocessfnl   money-grubbers. 
People  of  literary  tastes  sudmire  the  baildors  of 
the  most  beautiful  fabrics  of  words.     The  money 
lovers  pity  the  men  of  letters  as  poor  feUows,  who 
cannot  give  dinners.     The  taste  of  the  admirer 
dictates  the  object  of  his  admiration.    Hundreds 
make  the  wealth  of  the  man  their  first  inquiry  after 
his  name,  and  thousands  never  think  of  people  in 
reference  to  their  money.    Many  never  realise  to 
themselves  at  all  the  Hct  that  a  man  is  wealthy. 
All  they  think  about  is,  whether  they  like  him. 
The  aoqaisition  of  wealth  helps  a  man  into  the 
society  of  those  who  eare  more  for  his  manners 
than  his  money.     The  reason  is  obvions.     He 
who  has  nothing  but  his  money  to  give  haa  no- 
thing to  bestow  but  that  which  can  seldom  be 
offered  without  insult,  and  scarcely  ever  accepted 
without  degradation.     The  welUlHred  man  is  up- 
parelled  in  a  robe  of  graoefhlness.     His  graHe 
bearing,  his  chivalrous  courtesies,  his  beaotiful 
kindnesses,  exalt  and  delight  the  givw  and.  the 
receiver.    Well-to-do  people  need  to  ward  off  the 
pi^ns  of  life ;  they  have  plenty  of  dinners,  carria^^es, 
mansions,  parks.      They  need  thmr  ignoranfio 
lessened  ;  and  the  man  who  gives  them  an  idea 
they  had  not,  truly  adds  to  the  only  riehep  they 
want.    The  sum  of  the  whole  matter  is,  the  in- 
telligent, the  sordid,  the  generous,  all  admire  the 
chiefs  of  their  own  orders.     No  man  can  be  the 
hero  of  all.    Analyse  society,  and  you  find  in  it 
everywhere  sordid,  qnackish,  noble  spirits.     It  is 
for  a  man  to  determine  whose  abuse  he  would 
prefer,  whose  praise  he  will  seek ;  for  ke  can- 
not serve  both  the  bad  and  the  good  (  and  they 
•  alone   are    successful  in  life  above   all   abuse, 
and  all  praise,  who  live  for  the  celestial — well 
done ! 


MRS.  THORNTON'B  TRUTH  AND  FALSEHOOD.* 


Were  Mrs.  Thornton  aware  of  the  storm  of 
indignation  which,  from  various  quarters,  has 
burst  upon  our  devoted  heads,  for  stopping  short 
in  the  middle  of  her  Romance,  she  could  not  fail, 
if  literary  fame  be  dear  to  her,  to  be  highly  gra- 
tified. For  the  abrupt  termination  of  **  Truth 
and  Falsehood"  in  the  pages  of  Tait,  we  have 
now  to  offer  such  explanation  as  must,  we  hope, 
be  quite   satisfactory  ;  preliminary  to  a  sketch 


of  ^e  oonoinsion  oi  a  story  which  proved  so 
attractive  to  many  of  our  readers  as  te  provoke 
their  ire  by  a  temporary  interruption.  The 
truth  is,  that  we  were  bound  to  insert  Mrs.  Gore's 
Tale,  entitled  "  Temptation  and  Atonement," 
as  early  as  possible,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
brought  out  in  volumes  by  Mr.  Oolbnm,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season  ;  and,  as  one  or  other 
of  the  Tales  must  needs  give  way,  Mrs.  Gore's, 


•  **  Truth  and  Falaebood,"  a  Romance,  by  Elizabeth  Thornton,  authoress  of  "  The  Marchioness,"  "  Lady  Alice"  &c. 
kc,  three  volumes.    London:  Chapmaa&  Hall. 
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wereK  Imt  for  her  mniority  m  an  author,  seemed 
entitled  to  precedence,  Independently  of  her 
atipiil»tlo«  with  her  London  publisher.  —  And 
now  for  Hie  close  of  a  Romance  most  hopefuUj 
^egBn^  and  long  continned  in  this  Magasine ;  and 
which,  b  J  those  who  like  to  see  handsome  books 
in  large  type  on  their  tables,  may  now  be  obtained, 
in  three  Tolumes,  from  the  publishers. 

Onr  readers  will  remember  the  critical  cir- 
eumctances  in  which  we  left  the  principal  per- 
sonages of  the  story  ;  the  mysterious  murder  of 
the  Tillain  De  Sablons,  the  husband  of  the  Lady 
Felsenberg  ;  the  dreadful  suspicions  which  haunt- 
ed the  mind  of  that  unhappy  lady's  son,  Her- 
man ;  and  the  friendly  warning  given  by  Queen 
Katharine  to  the  whole  family  of  an  impending 
arrest  by  the  French  Government  for  **  great 
harm  done  to  a  subject  of  France** — or,  in  other 
wordjB,  a  sntpieion  of  their  being  concerned  in  the 
murder  of  Pe  Sablons. 

Yet,  as  some  of  our  readers  may  not  haye  seen 
the  commencement^  it  may  be  necessary,  as  brief- 
ly as  possible,  to  recapitulate  the  leading  inci- 
dents of  the  story  : — About  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century,  Herman,  a  young  soldier  of  (xer- 
many»  who,  as  a  yassal  of  the  empire,  had  been 
serring  in  Spain,  under  Charles  Y,,  found  himself, 
on  a  cold,  stormy  November  night,  in  a  miserable 
inn,  between  Pampeluna  and  Oleron.  He  was  here 
joined  next  day  by  a  certain  Pedrillo,  a  muleteer, 
w^  known  on  the  road  and  in  the  house,  who, 
though  he  looked  very  like  the  rogue  which  he  real- 
ly was,  proved  lively  and  amusing,  and  gaily  sped 
tiM  time,  by  singing  love  romances  to  his  guitar. 
Xiater  in  tha  day,  anotbw  party  of  travellers 
reached  the  vmUa — ^mysterious  characters,  but, 
eridjanily,  of  high  consideration  ;  and  to  the  prin^ 
cipal  personage,  who  was  no  other  than  Mar- 
garet of  Valois,  a  daughter  of  France,  and  the 
Queen  ef  Navarre,  the  young  soldier  was  after- 
wards able  to  render  the  most  invaluable  service, 
A  plan  had  been  laid  by  the  emissaries  of  the 
Emperor  to  capture  and  carry  her  back  to  Madrid, 
and  she  was  now  flying  to  the  frontiers  of  France. 
In  this  scheme,  the  muleteer  was  an  instrument^ 
though  baffled  by  the  superior  address  of  Toma* 
lina,  tiie  beautifial  and  clever  niece  of  the  moun- 
tain honier,  to  whose  cabin  Pedrillo  had  wiled 
them,  mad  by  the  bravery  and  gallantry  of  Her- 
man ;  though  as  yet  he  knew  nothing  whatever  of 
the  high  rank  of  the  lady  whose  queenly  bearing 
and  evident  distress  had  so  deeply  interested  his 
feelings.  A^r  a  hard  chase,  and  at  great  peril,  the 
unknown  lady  and  her  attendants  safely  reached 
the  frontiers  of  Fnmce,  and  Herquan  took  a  re- 
spectfol  leave  of  the  "  Lady  Marguerite,"  as  he 
now  heard  her  named.     At  parting,  she  pre- 
sented him  with  a  ring,  requesting  him  if  he 
ever  needed  a  friend  at  the  Court  of  France,  to 
inquire  for  her  in  the  household  of  the  Duchess 
d'  Alen^on,  when  he  might  find  the  ring   a 
powerful  talisman.     Herman,  half  in  love  with 
the  all-accomplished  niysterious  stranger,  has- 
tened, nevertheless,  to  join  his  family  at  FeUen- 
berg,  in  Gennany'^-his  widowed  mother,  still  a 
young  and  lovely  woman,  his  young  sister,  Ger- 


trude, and  Blanche,  his  ooasin  and  betrothed. 
Sad  change  had  been  in  his  home.    His  mother, 
who,  with  many  noble  and  amiable  qualities,  was 
more  the  creature  of  impulse  than  of  reason,  had, 
in  his  absence,  been  induced  to  contract  a  secret 
marriage  with  a  young  and  very  handsome  and 
fascinating,  but  thoroughly  worthless  adventurer, 
whose  only  object  was  her  great  wealth.    The  pro- 
fligate character  and  villanous  schemes  of  her 
husband,  De  Sablons,  could  not  long  be  concealed 
from  the  unhappy  lady,  who  soon  saw  that  in 
ruining  the  prospects  of  her  children^  she  had 
allied  herself  to  a  wretch  whom  she  new  hated 
and  despised  ;  and  whose  heart,  if  heart  he  had, 
had  been  given  to  her  niece,  Blanche,  even  before 
her  ill-omened  and  secret  marriage.     On  the  re- 
turn of  Herman-— an  event  which  should  have  dif- 
fused unbounded  joy  through  the  household— the 
hidden  anguish  of  his  moth»  increased.    Every 
member  of  the  family  shunned  the  others.    Oonil<* 
dense  was  destroyed  ;   everything  went  wrong  ; 
a  curse  seemed  to  have  fsUen  upon  the  house. 
The  marriage  had  never  been  avowed  by  Lady 
Pelsenberg ;  and  upon  the  sudden  death  of  the 
ofliciating  priest,  who  with  two  servants,  Esther 
and  Bameck,  devoted  to  their  lady  from  her  in- 
fiancy,  had  been  the   only  witnesses  of  her  mar- 
riage, she  Ibrmed  the  bold  design  of  denying  it, 
and  braving  her  husband.     And  by  the  sophis- 
try of  passion,    she  justified  herself  in  every 
means  which  might  enable  her  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  her  children,  and  break  her  galling 
chains.    This  resolution  gave  rise  to  many  trying 
soenes ;  but,  for  the  moment.  Lady  Felsenberg 
triumphed,  and  the  viliidn-husband  awaited  his 
time.     Once  the  lady  was  waylaid,  carried  off 
by  him  and  his  associates,  and  rescued  from  im- 
prisonment by  her  son.    But  her  distress  speedily 
became  more  complicated.    In  a  few  months,  she 
must  give  birth  to  the  child  of  this  detested  man. 
Her  wretched  condition  was  made  known  only  to 
her  maid,  Esther,  and  to  Blanche,  her  niece ;  and 
the  inftmt,  as  soon  as  bom,  was  sent  to  be  nursed 
in  a  distant  vOlago.    The  family,  firom  this  time, 
lived  almost  in  a  state  of  siege,  uid  took  every 
precaution  that  the  lady  mi^t  evade  the  at- 
tempts and  stratagems  of  De  Bablons  to  get  her 
again  into  his  power. — ^Esth^  was  a  leading  spirit 
in  the  household,  and  a  native  of  England  ;  and, 
by  her  suggestion,  it  was  finally  agreed  that, 
under  a  feigned  name,  the  family  should  seek  a 
refuge  in  that  country,  while  Herman  returned 
to  Ihe  army.    Their  English  home,  the  old  manor- 
house  of  Fejomoor,  was  situated  on  a  high  moor,  or 
down^  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire.     Thither  Her- 
man escorted  them,  and  here  for  a  time  they  en- 
joyed quiet ;  but  again  De  Sablons  appeared.    He 
had  been  reported  killed  in  a  duel ;  but  now  he 
was  too  surely  seen  lurking  in  disguise  about  the 
grounds,  and  his  first  act  was  to  steal  away  the 
child  whom  he  suspected  to  be  his  own,  and  who 
now,  two  years  old,  was  living  in  the  family  as 
the  protegie  of  Lady  Felsenberg.     The  misery  of 
the  bereaved  mother  discovered  to  Herman  and 
his  sister,  Gertrude,  what  Blanche  alone  certainly 
knew—- viz.,  that  thg  little  Betta  was  the  child  of 
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their  nnforttinate  mother,  and  the  daughter  of  the 
basest  of  mankind.  Hero  is  distress  enough. 
But  that  same  night,  the  mangled  body  of  De 
Sablons,  the  cause  of  so  much  misery,  was  found 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cliff,  near  the  dwelling  of 
Lady  Felsenberg  ;  and  Herman,  who  had  been 
wandering  on  the  shores  was  the  secret  witness  of 
things  which  filled  his  mind  with  the  most  agonis- 
ing suspicion.  His  mother— his  wretched  mother ! 
— ^was  she  a  murderess  ? 

To  this  length  the  story  had  proceeded  in  Tail's 
Magazine  ;  and  to  its  pages  the  reader  may  look 
back  for  those  full  details  and  high-wrought 
dramatic  scenes  which  we  have  barely  indicated, 
and  with  which  most  of  our  readers  must  already 
be  familiar. 

The  warning  of  Queen  Katharine  came  too 
late  to  prevent  the  capture  of  Lady  Felsenberg, 
Blanche,  and  Grertrude  ;  but  Herman,  who  had 
fortunately  been  absent,  escaped,  and  speedily 
made  every  arrangement  to  discover  whither  they 
had  been  carried,  and  to  foUow  them. 

After  a  few  hours  of  sleep,  the  party,  consist- 
ing now  of  Herman,  the  servants  Bameck  and 
Fritz,  with  the  little  Betta,  who  had  been  re- 
stored— ^in  the  manner  afterwards  to  be  seen — 
were  early  astir,  on  their  way  to  London,  and 
en  route  for  Paris,  whither  the  prisoners  had  been 
taken. 

Herman  was  charged  by  Queen  Katharine  with 
a  private  letter  to  the  King  of  France  ;  and  also 
with  a  message  and  letter  for  his  native  sovereign 
the  Emperor.  The  unfortunate  Queen  was  at 
this  time  in  the  extremity  of  distress — ^her  rival 
Anne  Boleyn  triumphant^  and,  as  she  believed, 
every  one  leagued  against  her  and  the  true 
Church.  Her  cause  and  that  of  the  true  faith 
were  Identical ;  and  both  were  menaced  with  de- 
struction. 

Leaving  the  little  Betta  under  the  care  of  a 
lady  of  the  Court,  Herman  and  his  attendants  in 
safety  reached  Paris,  and  found  that  the  prisoners 
were  confined  in  the  Chiitelet.  To  that  prison 
he  found  means  of  admittance,  and  saw  the  whole 
beloved  group;  mother,  sister,  and  his  shy  cousin, 
the  cold-mannered  though  warm-hearted  Blanche. 
They  occupied  a  long,  low-ceiled  room,  decently 
furnished  ;  nor  resembling  a  prison,  save  in  the 
massy  iron  bars  of  the  windows. 

"  An  oaken  table  stood  at  the  farther  end,  round  which 
sat  his  mother,  Blanche,  and  Gertrude ;  Esther  on  the 
tiled  floor  at  their  feet.  At  his  appearance  a  joyful  ex- 
clamation burst  simultaneously  Irom  the  whole  group, 
vfho  sprung  up  to  greet  a  visiter  so  welcome.  Even 
Blanche,  the  cold,  shy  Blanche,  apparently  oheying  an 
involuntary  impulse,  with  sparkling  eyes  rushed  to  meet 
the  astonished  young  man,  whose  arms  seemed  also  in- 
voluntarily stretched  forth  to  enfold  her ;  but,  checking 
herself,  she  resumed  her  gravity,  and  with  a  deep  blush 
rcti-eated  behind  the  others.  Short  as  their  separation 
had  been,  there  was  nevertheless  much  to  ask  and  to  tell. 

'*  Many  and  eager  were  the  questions  respectively  put 
nd  answered.  Foremost  among  them  wore  those  that 
related  to  the  little  Betta,  whose  bestowal  in  safety  and 
comfort  was  a  beam  of  sunshine  amid  the  gloom  which 
now  enveloped  the  family,  and  tended  much  to  calm  and 
cheer  them. 

•*  *  Would  you  believe,  ITemian,'  Pnid  Gertrude,  *  that 
we  are  accused  of  the  death  of  Do  Sablons  ?    That  villan- 


otts  Dorochet  has  aocnsed  us  of  the  crimA!  the  better, 
doubtless,  to  screen  himself ;  for  I  firmly  believe  he  him- 
self  murdered  him.' 

"  *  For  shame,  Gertrude  !*  said  Lady  Felsenberg, 
sharply.  '  How  often  must  I  say  to  you,  "  Judge  not, 
lest  ye  be  judged?"  You  have  no  proof  iHntever,  ysi 
you  rashly  dare  to  assert  his  guilt.  God  knows  the  sad 
secret,'  she  added  gravely.  '  The  name  of  the  guilty  one 
will  be  published,  and  the  crime  punished,  when  His  will 
shall  ordain  its  disclosure.  You  will  know  the  fiital  truth 
but  too  soon.'  " 

From  farther  conversation,  Herman  learned  that 
Durochet,  the  infamous  friend  or  associate  of  De 
Sablons,  was  bringing  witnesses  from  England  to 
establish  the  charge  of  murder  against  them ; 
while  a  kind-hearted  priest,  who  visited  them  in 
prison,  was  seeking  out  able  lawyers  to  defend 
them  in  the  criminal  court.  Nothing  more  oould 
meanwhile  be  done ;  and  Herman,  disengaged 
from  his  first  duty,  was  proceeding  to  deliver 
the  letters  with  which  he  had  been  charged,  when, 
to  his  great  vexation,  he  found  that  the  one  ad- 
dressed to  the  King  of  France  had  disappeared. 
He  had  understood  that  it  recommended  him 
to  the  protection  of  the  King,  so  that  this  was 
doubly  vexatious.  Lest  the  letter  to  the  Em- 
peror might  also  be  lost,  Herman  at  once  gave  it 
to  the  care  of  the  Count  de  Preville,  to  whom  he 
related  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  his  family. 
The  Count  gave  him  good  hopes  of  defeating  the 
machinations  of  Durochet,  a  man  whom  he  de- 
scribed as  a  needy  adventurer.  Herman,  he  said, 
*' belonged  to  a  noble  family :  he  had  money  in  his 
purse."  Had  he  been  poor  and  obscure,  as  cer- 
tainly would  the  Count  have  predicted  that  the 
decision  of  the  criminal  court  would  be  against 
him.  The  hopes  of  Herman  revived ;  nor  could 
he  quarrel  with  an  administration  of  justice 
which,  however  partial  or  iniquitous,  might  bene- 
fit his  mother,  and  defeat  the  nefarious  schemes 
of  Durochet. 

Next  morning,  Herman  was  refused  admit- 
tance to  the  ChUtelet ;  and  almost  distracted  and 
at  a  complete  stand  when  he  found  that  his  only 
friend,  Do  Preville,  had  left  Paris  for  some  weeks. 
He  rambled  on  unheeding,  until  he  accidentally 
found  himself  in  the  precincts  of  the  palace ;  and 
this  brings  us  back  to  the  spirited  opening  of  the 
romance,  and  the  adventure  on  the  frontier  of 
Spain,  when  the  young  soldier  had  performed 
such  gallant  and  signal  service  to  the  mysterious 
Lady  Marguerite. 

The  ring  which  she  had  presented  to  him  at 
parting,  with  such  memorable  words,  at  this  mo- 
ment accidentally  caught  his  eye,  and  recalled 
the  lady*8  voluntary  promise,  just  as  he  was 
racking  his  brain  to  devise  means  of  introducing 
himself  to  the  presence  of  the  royal  Francis  with- 
out the  credentials  of  the  Queen  of  England. 

**  Suddenly  as  be  looked  at  it,  his  eye  brightened,  and 
hope  awoke  in  his  heart.  "With  a  light  and  quick  step  he 
returned  again  to  the  palace,  soliloquising  as  ho  went, 
*  I  will  ask  for  the  Lady  Marguerite !  Who  knows  but 
that  she  may  be  able  to  aid  me  ?  She  said  she  had  some 
Influence  at  the  French  Court.  Who  knows,  as  she  said, 
but  the  ring  may  proTe  a  talisman  to  serve  mo  at  my 
need  V 

'•Ho  crossed  the  great  court,  filled  with  a  bustling 
crowd  hastily  moving  in  different  directions,  entered  the 
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jaisLce,  and  proceeded  until  he  was  Btoppcd,  when  he 
ioquirod  for  the  Lady  Marguerite,  and,  to  invite  civility, 
at  the  same  time  offered  a  piece  of  money. 

"  *  Wbat  Lady  Margaerite  T  said  the  man. 

"  '  A  lady  in  the  service  of,  and  living  with,  the  King's 
sister/  replied  Herman. 

" '  I  know  no  suoh  person  ;  bat  pass  on !'  He  did  so, 
crotied  another  court  and  entered  a  hall,  from  which 
apote  a  broad  staircase,  guarded  by  a  massive  marble 
bslustrade.  At  the  foot  of  it  stood  two  sentinels,  who, 
on  his  approach,  crossed  their  halberds  to  bar  his  passage. 

"  Again  he  made  a  demand  to  see  the  lady  he  was  in 
quest  of,  presenting  the  same  golden  passport.  After 
some  hesitation  they  also  suffered  him  to  proceed.  He 
nMranted  tbe  broad  stairs,  and  saw  before  him  the  open 
door  of  the  guard  chamber,  in  which  a  small  number  of 
Dflfeers  were  lounging.  There  seemed  no  end  to  his  diffi- 
culties, for  here  he  was  rudely  repulsed  with  an  assurance 
that  there  was  no  Lady  Marguerite  in  the  service  of  the 
King's  siafcer. 

"  Herman,  with  bitter  feelings  of  grief  and  indignation 
swelling  in  his  heart,  at  the  deceit  and  ingratitude  of  the 
voman  be  had  so  well  served  in  the  hour  of  danger  and 
difficulty,  turned  away,  and  was  about  to  retreat  in 
despair,  when  the  figure  of  the  lady  presented  itself  to 
his  memory  as  she  had  then  appeared,  grateful,  gracious, 
and  dignified. 

"  He  recalled  the  whole  of  her  conduct  during  that 
ercntfnl  day  and  night,  and  he  finished  his  reverie  on  the 
top  of  tho  stairs  by  exclaiming  aloud,  '  It  is  impossible  ! 
she  could  not — would  not  have  deceived  me  !' 

*'  The  officer  appeared  to  be  watching  him,  probably 
rendered  cunous  by  the  eager  yet  embarrassed  manner  of 
the  applicant.  As  Herman  uttered  this  ejaculation,  he 
said,  '  How  old  is  the  lady  you  wish  to  find  ?  She  is  of 
course  young  and  handsome  ?  I  am  a&aid  she  has  jilted 
yon,  sir !'  be  added  with  a  smile. 

**  Spite  of  his  smile  of  derision  and  his  mocking  mien, 
TIennan  turned  again  to  him,  described  the  lady,  and 
repeated,  '  'Tis  impossible  that  she  should  have  deceived 
me.  Truth  and  honour  were  stamped  on  her  noble  brow. 
She  was  a  woman  such  as  one  seldom  sees.  She  said  she 
had  infiuenee  at  the  court,  and  gave  me  this  ring  as  a 
token  of  her  gratitude,  for  a  small  service  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  render  her.' 

*"  Ha !'  said  the  officer,  as  he  looked  at  the  ring,  '  I 
begin  to  comprehend  this  affair.  We  have  a  Lady  Mar- 
guerite, of  whom  we — of  whom  France  is  proud.  She  is, 
ibdeedi  suoh  a  woman  as  one  seldom  sees.  Good  and 
great  as  she  is  beautiful.  Follow  me,  sir.  Had  you 
Rooner  shown  the  ring,  it  would  have  saved  you  much 
trouble.  You  would  have  found  it  a  passport  no  one 
would  have  dared  to  disobey !' 

"Herman  gladly  followed  him.  They  traversed  the 
guard-room,  passed  through  a  long  gallery  into  a  saloon, 
where  he  requested  him  to  wait,  disappearing  by  a  door 
on  the  opposite  side.  In  a  few  minutes  a  young  and  ele- 
gant lady  entered,  arrayed  in  the  singuUr  but  picturesque 
dress  of  a  Navarrese  gentlewoman.  The  deep  black  and 
gold  fringe  swinging  round  her  slender  ankles  and  white 
arms,  from  the  ample  folds  of  the  satin  petticoat  and  the 
hanging  sleeves  of  the  tight  bodice,  which  set  off  to  the 
utmost  advantage  the  slender  and  graceful  form  it 
covered  ;  aided  in  its  effect  by  the  light  and  transparent 
veil  bstened  to  the  comb  at  the  back  of  the  head,  and 
falling  to  the  ground  in  shadowy  folds. 

*'  As  this  graoeful  lady  advanced,  she  fixed  her  large 
dark  eyes  on  Herman,  and  said  with  a  curtsy,  '  You 
request  an  audience  of  her  Highness  the  Queen  of  Na< 
▼sure,  sir? 

*' '  No,  madam,'  he  replied  in  his  turn,  earnestly  re- 
garding the  handsome  creature  who  stood  before  him, 
'  It  is  the  Lady  Marguerite,  who  is  in  the  service  of  the 
I>Qchease  D*  Alen^on.  I  had  the  pleasure  some  two  years 
since  te  —* 

"  He  was  interrupted  by  the  dark-eyed  lady,  who, 
gaily  clapping  her  hands,  exclaimed  with  all  the  original 
wtiwte  of  her  character,  '  It  is — it  is  our  master  of  the 
horse  I  our  knight  of  the  mountains,  about  whom  we  have 
8^  aod  sung  90  much,  hardly  hoping  agaia  to  s^e  him  I' 


"  '  Tomaiina !'  said  the  astonished  yoUng  man.  '  Is 
it,  indeed,  the  handsome  Spanish  maiden  transformed 
into  a  court  lady  V 

*'  *  Indeed  it  is,'  she  replied,  laughing.  '  Don't  you  see 
that  I  was  bom  to  grace  a  court  i  How  proudly  I  bear 
my  gay  plumage  ?' 

"  '  Yes,  truly !  you  are  at  once  so  like  and  so  unlike 
what  you  were,  that  I  was  greatly  puzzled,  until  your 
voice,  and,  above  all,  your  laugh  recalled  to  my  memory 
the  mountain  maiden.' 

"  He  was  about  to  say  more,  but  she  hastUy  left  him. 

*'  Returning  again,  after  a  short  absence,  with  a  gay 
and  laughing  taoe,  she  said,  '  Advance,  noble  knight  of 
the  galloping  steed !  I  have  orders  to  present  you  to  her 
Highness  the  Duchesse  D*  Alengon,  now  Queen  of  Navarre. 
Advance,  and  see  if  you  can  discover  the  Lady  Marguerite 
among  the  dames  and  danisels  in  her  train.' 


It 


To  be  brief,  Herman  was  conducted  into  a 
magnificent  apartment,  in  which  were  many  beau- 
tiful and  splendidly  dressed  ladies,  and  foremost 
among  them  was  that  noble  dame,  whose  fair  and 
lofty  brow  gave,  rather  than  borrowed,  distinc- 
tion from  the  diadem  by  which  it  was  encircled. 

**  Herman  looked  at  her,  and  recognised  the  unforgotten 
Lady  Marguerite  in  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  that  firm  and 
faithful  protectress  of  the  hunted  and  persecuted  Protes- 
tants'—their only  steady  and  consistent  friend  in  France. 
•  ••••• 

"  Astonished  and  somewhat  confased,  Herman  stood 
before  the  Queen  of  Navarre  ;  but  quickly  reassured  by 
the  smiling  welcome  he  met  with,  he  bent  his  knee,  and 
kissed  the  hand  graciously  extended  towards  him,  as  she 
said,  '  Welcome,  noble  sir ;  we  are  glad  to  see  again  our 
own  true  knight !  You  sought  us :  what  can  we  do  to 
serve  a  gentleman  to  whom  we  deem  ourselves  greatly 
beholden  V 

*'  Herman  related  the  unhappy  circumstances  under 
which  his  fiunily  were  placed. 

*'  *  How  I*  she  exclaimed,  'oonfined !  The  Lady  Fel- 
senberg  imprisoned.     On  what  charge  ?* 

"  Herman  hesitated,  and  at  length  stammered  out  a 
few  words,  that  seemed  to  choke  him,  in  explanation. 

"  *  Murder !'  she  repeated  with  a  start,  '  but  the  ac-  • 
cusation  is  false  ?  they  are  doubtless  innocent  V 

**  Again  Herman  cast  down  his  eyes  and  hesitated.  She 
looked  at  him  earnestly  for  a  moment,  motioned  to  the 
ladies  to  retire,  and  as  they  retreated  she  said  gravely,  '  I 
am  anxious  to  serve  you,  sir  ;  but  to  enable  me  to  do  so 
you  must  be  candid  with  me.  There  must  be  no  reserve. 
Do  you  believe  the  charge  to  be  a  just  one  V 

*'*Alas,  your  Highness!*  he  replied,  *I  know  not 
what  to  say ;  I  have  never  dared  to  ask.  I  have  always 
feared  to  inquire.' 

'*  *  I  comprehend  you,  sir:  it  is  a  sufficient  answer. 
Had  you  not  believed  it  true,  you  would  not  have  feared 
to  inquire !  Who  was  the  person  so  mysteriously  de- 
stroyed V 

•*  *  He — he  was — the  husband  of  my  mother,'  said 
Herman,  half  suffocated  by  grief  and  shame. 

** '  Great' God  ! — her  husband  !'  exclaimed  the  Queen, 
with  a  painful  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  her  fitce.  '  I 
cannot,  must  not,  will  not  plead  for,  or  protect  a  woman 
who * 

^*  She  stopped.  The  pale  and  agitated  countenance  of 
the  brave  young  man,  to  whom  she  owed  a  weighty  obli- 
gation, moved  her  greatly.  After  a  pause  of  silent  reflec- 
tion, she  said,  *  There  is  but  one  course  to  take  in  an 
affair  like  this.  You  must  get  this  lady  out  of  confine- 
ment.    Effect  her  escape  fi*om  Le  Chfttelet.' 

*'  '  Alas,  madam  !'  he  replied,  '  I  fear  she  will  not  con- 
sent :  I  have  already  proposed  this  plan.' 

"  '  How  !  she  wiQ  not  consent  to  fiy  from  condemna- 
tion, from  death  V 

' '  *  No,'  said  Herman  mournfully :  *  she  has  never  ex- 
plained her  motives  for  refusing  to  listen  to  my  proposal, 
and,  as  I  told  your  Highness,  1  have  not  dared  to  investi- 
gate.   But  I  believe  eho  thinks  it  her  duty  to  submit  to 
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punishment,  to  bow  her  head  in  hnmbleness  to  the  will 
of  God/ 

** '  May  the  holy  saints  have  heed  of  us,  bat  this  is  a 
stnmge  affishr!'  ezolaimed  the  Queen  sorprised,  but  ap- 
parently also  greatlj  reUeved ;  for  her  bri|;ht  eyes  sparhled, 
and  her  cheek  again  dimpled  with  a  smile  as  she  added, 
'  You  described  your  lady  mother  as  gentle*  affsctienate, 
and  just,  refusing  to  fly,  though  threatened  with  death, 
beoause  she  thinks  it  her  duty  to  submit  and  suffer.  Trust 
me,  sir,  this  lady  is  no  murderer !  take  oomfort,  sir,  and 
courage.  Be  sure  there  is  scmbo  unhappy  oombination  of 
circumstances  which  will  yet  be  explained.  Meantime, 
depend  on  ns,  we  will  do  all  we  can  to  aid  you.' 

"  *  HeaTcn  bless  you,  madam  !'  ho  replied,  'for  the 
hope,  the  relief,  you  hare  given  to  my  heaty  heart.'  " 

In  farther  conversation,  the  Qneen  explained 
the  strange  circomfitances  in  which  Bhe  had  been 
placed  by  trecMshery,  when  Herman  bo  opportnne- 
ly  come  to  her  rescue,  and  through  her  rendered 
great  service  to  Fraoice  and  to  the  Protestant 
cause. 

The  King  entered  the  drawing-room,  and  his 
royal  sister  obtained  his  signature  to  an  order 
for  the  free  admission  of  Herman  and  his  friends 
to  the  prisoners  in  the  OhAtelet.  He  was  then 
dismissed,  with  the  gracious  assurance  fi*om  the 
Queen  of  Navarre  of  her  anxiety  to  serve  and 
assist  him ;  and  he  was  farther  ordered  freely  to 
apply  to  her,  through  his  •Id  acquaintance,  now 
the  "  Lady  Tomalina,"  the  ready  minister  of  the 
Queen's  will ;  her  farourite  and  confidential  at- 
tendant. 

Daily  eensultations  were  now  held  at  the  Chl^- 
telet,  and  arrangements  made  for  the  approach- 
ing trial.  For  this  purpose,  it  was  necessary 
that  Herman  should  learn  every  minute  circum- 
stance connected  with  the  death  of  De  Sablons  ; 
but  his  mother  maintained  a  pertinacious  silence. 

"With  a  strange  pertinacity  which  almost  argued  a 
sht^en  intellect,  she  declared  she  would  have  no  human 
help,  but  would  leave  her  cause  to  God.  If  it  was  the 
Almighty  wiU  that  she  should  be  condemned,  she  would 
bend  to  the  decree  unmurmuring.  She  should  rejoice, 
she  said,  if  she  were  acquitted,  for  her  children's  sake,  but 
she  would  not  seek  to  save  herself  by  human  agency. 

**  *  For  my  children  only  is  it  that  I  grieve,  that  I  fear,* 
she  murmured,  bursting  into  tears.  '  I  never  hoped,  I 
did  not  expect  ever  to  have  Seen  you,  Herman,  again  ; 
but  you  came.  I  resigned  myself  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
he  sent  you  to  comfort  me.  Even  my  little  Betta,  per- 
haps   ^'     She  paused,  the  subject  was  one  she  feared 

to  touch.  With  an  effort  to  recover  her  composure  she 
ceased  to  weep,  and  added  in  a  low,  but  solemn  tone, 
'  Whatever  is  to  come,  His  will  be  done !' 

"  They  had  been  so  engrossed  by  the  deep  interest  of 
the  terrible  subject  they  were  discussing,  that  they 
thought  not  of  the  auditors  to  whom  the  astounding  facts 
implied  by  their  Words  were  thus  abruptly  revealed. 
Their  attention  was  drawn  to  the  two  young  women  by 
the  broken  sobs  of  Gkrtrudc,  which  alone  disturbed  the 
mournful  silence  which  now  reigned  in  the  prison  cham- 
ber. 

**  Blanche  shed  no  tears,  but  sat  pale  and  still,  with 
an  ex{)res3ion  of  suffering  on  her  face,  and  a  wildness  in 
her  eye,  that  was  far  more  alarming.  Herman  rose  and 
went  to  her.  She  put  her  two  hands  into  his,  and  leaned 
her  head  against  his  side,  but  spoke  not. 

'<  '  Dear  Blanche,'  he  said,  kissing  the  hands  with 
which  she  grasped  his  own,  '  tiike  courage.' 

''  Tears  at  length  came  to  relieve  her  Overcharged 
heart,  and  she  murmured  as  she  wept,  '  Oh,  Herman,  do 
yon  take  courage  !  Strive  to  bear  up  !  It  is  for  you  I 
—I  suffer.' 

'*  Poor  Blanche !  she  had  a  double  portion  of  misery 
to  endure ;  for  ghe  loved,  and  always  loved  the  m.in  to 


whom  she  had  been  betrothed,  althoa^  so  long  es- 
tranged from  him.  So  cold,  so  guarded,  had  her  con- 
duct been  that  he  knew  it  not.  But  she  hsd  wat«hed  him 
with  the  earnest  eye  of  affsotioa — bad  seen  hin  become 
pale  and  thin  under  the  pressure  of  a  seerei  sorrow, 
which  he  had  told  to  none.  This  was  now  revealed; 
and  with  the  true  sympathy  of  a  gesttle  nature,  and  a 
loving  hekrt,  she  felt  the  full  extent  of  what  he  mut 
have  suffered. 

"  Greatly  affected  by  this  proof  of  sensibility  on  the 
part  of  a  woman  whom  he  still  loved,  although  he 
thought  she  eared  not  for  him,  he  stood  sUently  beside 
her,  half  inoUned  to  ask  her  why  she  had  blig^^ed  the 
happiness  of  one  for  whose  sorrows  she  could  still  so 
keenly  feel.  But  at  this  moment  the  warder's  key  grat- 
ing in  the  look,  and  the  creaking  of  the  iron  bolts,  an- 
nounced the  necessity  of  separating.  With  a  heavy  sigh 
he  quitted  her,  to  bestow  a  kind  caress  and  a  few  woHs 
of  comfwt  on  his  mother  and  Gertrude.  He  left  the 
room,  and  they  felt,  as  the  door  closed  on  him,  that  they 
were  indeed  prisoners." 

On  the  two  following  days  Herman  endea- 
voured to  shake  his  mother's  obstinate  and  deter- 
mined silence,  but  in  vain  ;  and  on  the  third  he 
was  alarmed  to  find  himself,  by  the  alleged  coun- 
ter-order of  the  king,  refused  admission  to  the 
prisoners.  He  hurried  to  the  palace,  where  Tor- 
nalina,  warmly  sympathising  in  his  distress,  at 
once  introduced  him  to  her  royal  mistress.  The 
Queen  could  form  no  idea  of  the  cause  of  this  in> 
terference  and  ohstruction  to  her  wishes  :-^ 

*'  *  Itia  the  more  unfortimate,'  she  added,  '  since  the 
King  is  at  Blois.  His  absence  leaves  me  powerless.  I 
know  not  what  to  do.' 

*'  *  Shall  I  summon  Pedrilto,  your  Highness  f  laid 
Tomhlina,  who  stood  behind  her  chau'.  '  He  will,  at 
least,  be  able  to  fbrret  out  the  name  of  the  presumptuous 
person  who  has  thus  dared  to  brave  you.' 

"  *  Do  so,*  said  the  Queen. 

"  '  Pedrillo !'  exclaimed  Herman.  '  Not  tho  Pedrillo 
who ' 

Tomalina  gtately  nodded  her  head  in  the  afflftnntlve, 
as  she  left  the  room,  not  now  disposed  to  laugh,  for  af- 
fairs appeared  to  be  taking  an  ill  aspect  for  the  proteg6 
of  the  Queen,  who  was,  of  course,  her  {protege  also  ; 
as  were  all  who  sought  refuge  from  persecutioU  and  op- 
pression in  the  benevolent  influence  so  kindly  and  steadily 
exerted  by  the  good  Marguerite. 

"  '  Tes,'  she  said,  in  reply  to  Herman's  hatf-uttered 
question  ;  '  Pedrillo,  the  Biscayan  arriero.  He  has  been 
some  time  in  our  service,  and  is  one  of  our  most  useful 
agents.' 

** '  But  your  Majesty  is  aware  of  his  treachery  V  said 
Herman. — '  That  he  would * 
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'¥es,'  she  said  quietly  with  a  smile,  'he  would  have 
sold  me  to  your  Imperial  master.  He  told  me  SO  him- 
self. The  knave  is  frank  enough.  He  recommended 
himself  first  to  our  notice  by  his  musical  talents,  which 
are  considerable.  He  is  a  clever  fellow ;  he  has  wit 
enough  to  know  his  own  interest ;  that  binds  him  to  us. 
At  once  crafty,  intelligent,  and  unscrupulous,  he  aids  us 
In  our  plans,  as  a  better  man  neither  could  nor  would  do. 
Such  men  are  but  too  necessary — indispensable  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs  in  this  country.' 

' '  Herman  looked  surprised,  but  he  said  nothing.  *  You 
would  scarcely  believe,'  she  Continued,  '  how  much  good 
that  bad  man  enables  mc  to  do — traitor  and  spy,  as 
were  the  real  names  he  merited  when  he  caUed  himself  a 
muleteer  and  traveller's  guide,  over  the  mountains  which 
separate  France  ttom  Spain.' 

"  As  she  finished  speaking,  Pedrillo  entered,  dressed 
in  the  green  and  gold  uniform  worn  by  that  class  of  per- 
sons known  by  the  name  of  supernumeraries,  and  whose 
occupation  was  better  understood  tlian  capable  cyf  defi- 
nition— 'secret  service  men' — of  whom  many  were  re- 
tained in  almost  every  nobleman's  establishment  in 
France,  and  a  still  greater  number  lu  royal  houseli^ds, 
daring  the  sixteenth  ce&ttlry. 
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"  FtdiiHo  riwnred  his  inatriMCioiia,  sneh  explMwtioiif 
as  were  neoessarj,  mad,  with  ui  emrneit  injuDotion  to 
loge  BO  tfane,  a&d  spare  no  pains  in  gaining  information, 
▼as  dismissed.     Herman  departed  with  him. 

*'  As  soon  as  thejr  quitted  the  royal  presence,  he  tnmed 
to  Hennui,  and  exolaimed,  with  a  langh,  '  Ha  I  Senor 
ntaUevo  I  we  little  dreamed  of  meeting  aftaia  in  this  gay 
city  whaa  w«  separated  in  the  mountains/ 
No,'  said  Herman,  dryly." 
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Our  readers,  of  coarse,  do  not  need  to  learn 
mor«  of  this  adroit  and  oaefttl  Spanish  rogue, 
with  trhooi  they  made  acqnaintanee  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  tale.  Herman,  in  the  meanwhile, 
kept  closely  to  his  quarters,  impatiently  waiting 
for  the  intelligence  which  he  expected  from  the 
Qoeen'B  elever  emissary.  A  good  description  of 
the  Freneh  capital  occurs  here,  as  Paris  might 
have  been  seen,  in  all  the  filth,  misery,  and  inse- 
curity of  the  reign  of  Francis  and  his  brother, 
aud,  indeed,  until  a  much  later  date.  One  night 
Jlcrman,  worn  out  with  waiting,  took  a  ramble 
through  the  dark,  desolate,  unpared  streets, 
M'hpre  the  woItos  acted  the  part  of  scayengers. 
On  returning  to  his  inn,  he  was  told  by  honest 
Fritz  that  the  schdtn  Pedrillo  was  seeking  him  : — 

*'  *  PedriUo !'  exclaimed  Herman,  joyfully,  anticipat- 
incf  a  termination  to  the  wearying  suspense  he  had  en- 
dured for  the  last  three  days. 

*'  '  Ya,  it  is  that  blackguard,  sure  enough,'  said  Frits, 
Dot  altogether  pleased  with  bii  master,  for  the  weloorae 
he  seemed  disposed  to  give  their  ancient  enemy. 

**  Herman  hastily  entered,  and  found  Pedrillo  stretched 
ont  and  &st  asleep  on  a  wooden  settle  in  the  anti-room 
of  his  apartment,  no  longer  arrayed  in  his  handsome  uni- 
form, but  ooreMd  with  a  tattered  suit  of  byegone  finery, 
which  had  once  belonged  to  a  gentleman.  As  Herman 
roused  him,  he  exclaimed,  '  Ha !  Senor  caballero  !  I  am 
glad  you  are  come,  for  I  am  wasting  precious  tune.  Not 
inde^  that  a  little  sleep  will  do  me  any  harm.  I  have 
liad  none  these  two  nights  past,  so  busy  I  hare  been  in 
your  serrios^  camarado ! 

"  '  Tour  garments  have  got  a  little  seedy  in  my  ser- 
vice,' said  Herman,  prodenUy  resolved  not  to  take  of- 
fence at  the  impudutt  iamiUarity  with  which  he  was  ad- 
dressed. 

"  '  0 !  por  Santiago  ."  he  replied,  '  it  would  not  do 
to  Tisit  some  of  my  friends  with  a  good  coat  on  my  back, 
unless  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  go  home  without  one. 
Bat  let  us  to  business,  Senor ;  for,  by  all  the  devils  I  we 
liare  no  child's  |day  before  us,  nor  a  baby  to  deal  with. 
We  hafe  opposed  to  us  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  man 
more  powerful  than  the  King.  We  must  fight  the  King's 
minister  and  master,  the.Abb6  Duprat.  And  I  have  had 
a  hint,'  he  added,  while  a  sullen  shade  clouded  his  face, 
-  that,  if  we  are  beaten  in  the  contest,  I  shall  run  the 
risk  of  beiiy  discarded  from  a  good  and  profitable  service. 
Then,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  promised  great  things 
when  we  get  our  kingdom  ef  Navarre.  At  present,  you 
know,  we  have  only  the  title,  your  imperial  master  kindly 
regulating  its  affiurs,  and  receiving  its  revenues  for  us. 
My  royal  ladf  will  move  heaven  and  earth  rather  than 
gife  up  the  cause  of  any  one  she  undertakes  to  proteoL 

'*  •  This  is  strange,'  said  Herman.  '  What  interest 
can  the  miaister  have  in  this  afikir  ?  Is  his  love  of  jus- 
tice so  stem  that  ' 

*'  '  Justice  r  intenrupted  Pedrillo,  with  a  mocking 
laugh.  '  By  the  holy  innocents,  to  whose  company  you 
belong,  hennano!  you  seem  well  acquainted  with  this 
sinksi  eity,  aad  the  doves  which  build  their  nests  in  it. 
But  you  will  know  better  by  and  bye. 

'*  *  Do  yea  kaow  in  what  degree  of  relationship  you 
sUnd  to  the  house  of  St.  Ange  V 

*'  *  No,'  replied  Herman.     '  I  know  my  mother  is  al- 
lied to  them,  but  very  remotely  I  believd  and  we  haye 
never  had  any  interooune  with  them.' 
*"  Bot  y«a  kaow  oao  of  ihem  V 


**  '  No.     None.' 

**  *  Nor  Durochet  ?' 

"  *  Durochet— yes,'  said  Herman,  « I  know  him.' 

*'  '  Durocbet  St.  Ange  is  your  rehUive,  and  a  principal' 
witness  against  you  in  the  approaching  trial  for  the  mmv 
der  of  another  St.  Ange,  his  half  brother  (the  illegitimate 
son  of  his  father  and  an  Italian  woman),  who  called  him- 
self the  Chevalier  de  Sablons.' 

"  Herman  sat  listening  in  silent  astonishment,  an4 
Pedrillo  continued  :  '  It  is  lucky  for  you,  Senor,  that 
her  Highnew  of  Navarre  selected  me  in  this  af&ir.  The^ 
are  few  who  have  patience  and  perseverance  enough— 
to  say  nothing  of  the  address,  taot,  and  knowledge  of  the 
world  requisite  to  dive,  as  I  have  done,  into  the  secret 
recesses  of  men's  minds,  and  brought  up  their  hidden  se« 
crets.  Yon  see  I  am  already  better  acquainted  with  youf 
family  and  affitirs  than  yourself !' 

**  *  Now,  this  Durochct  St.  Ange  is  a  clever  fellow, 
who  knows  the  world  better  than — some  others  I  could 
name.  He  has  wisely  resolved  to  play  the  Jackal,  and 
help  the  lion  to  hunt  down  the  prey  he  could  not  selsC 
alone.  The  lion  he  has  chosen  is  sufficiently  9lRmg>  be- 
ing, as  I  told  you,  the  Abb6  Duprat,  who,  already 
named  for  the  next  red  hat  that  may  be  vacant,  is  of 
course  looking,  like  all  other  cardinals,  towards  the  papal 
crown.' 

'*  *  Now,  the  road  to  Rome  being  a  very  expensive 
one,  money  is  necessary ;  and  as  France  eannot  directly 
and  conveniently  supply  the  great  demands  made  on  it  at 
once  by  the  King  and  the  Cudinal,  the  prudent  church- 
man is  obliffed  to  cast  about  for  indirect  means  of  sup- 
ply, and,  of  course,  eagerly  prepares  to  grasp  the  bootf 
held  out  to  him  in  thU  affair.  Since  a  conviction  of  fet* 
lony  obtained  against  you,  the  property  belonging  to  you 
is  confiscated  to  the  state,  and  naturally  fiUls  into  hi3 
hands.' 

"  '  This  is  all  nonsense ! '  said  Herman,  who  hai 
hitherto  listened  in  silence.  '  I  may  be — I  atn  ignorant 
of  the  mean  trickery  and  dirty  artifices  which  you  say  men 
even  of  the  highest  rank  resort  to  here  to  ensure  suoeess 
to  their  plans.  But  I  know  well  that  the  property  of  my 
mother  can  never  be  confiscated  by  the  rulers  of  France, 
being  as  it  is  situated  in  and  belonging  to  the  empire  of 
Germany.* 

"  *  Tour  mother  is  a  subject  of  Francis  the  Fint,' 
said  Pedrillo  doggedly,  somewhat  nettled  by  the  tone  of 
contempt  with  which  Herman  spoke.  *  A  woman  fol- 
lows her  husband's  class  and  country.  When  she  mar- 
ried a  Frenchman,  she  became  a  Frenchwoman,  and; 
though  the  property  in  Germany  may  be  safo,  all  that  is 
here  will  he  forfeit  to  the  crown.' 

**  '  So  be  it,  we  have  none  in  France.' 

"  '  Humph  I'  said  Pedrillo,  *  it  were  better,  perhaps, 
for  you,  Senor,  that  this  were  true,  for  then  Monsieur 
Duprat  would  scarcely  take  the  trouble  to  regulate  your 
affiiirs,  and  interest  himself  in  them  so  warmly  as  he  con- 
descends to  do  now.  But  these  St.  Anges  were  a  weal- 
thy, and  once  a  numerous  family.  No  less  than  three 
principal  members  of  it  fell  at  the  battle  ef  Pavia.  Tbe 
death  of  a  paralytic  old  man  and  a  feeble  infant,  which 
happened  during  the  last  year,  has  placed  your  mother 
and  Durochet  St.  Ange  next  in  succession  to  the  large 
estates  in  Languedoo  and  Guienne,  of  which  your  wise 
relative  consents  to  be  satisfied  with  a  portion,  abandon- 
ing the  rest  to  the  lion  for  the  use  of  his  paw.  Besides 
this,  as  an  additional  stimulant,  Durochet  St.  Ange  is 
goaded  on  by  either  love  or  hate — I  could  not  ascertain 
which.  But  there  is  some  young  female  belonging  to 
your  fiunily  who  has  roused  strong  feelings  in  his  heart, 
and  activity  In  his  brain,  which  a^ently  prompt  him  in 
his  efforts  to  obtain  possession  of  her  person. 

**  *  Now,  caballero f  you  better  know  your  position : 
I  leave  you  to  judge  whether  I  have  been  idle  during  the 
last  three  days,  and  whether  you  will  not  need  the  ex- 
ertion of  all  m/  address,  actirity,  and  knowledge  of  the 
world,  of  which  you  appear  to  think  so  little.' 

"  The  concluding  part  of  this  speech  was  not  lost  on 
Herman,  for  it  bore  the  force  of  truth  ;  and  brought  to  hi^ 
recollection  the  words  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  when  she 
9aid  he  ftidcd  her  m  a  better  xntux  neither  could  nor  wottld/' 
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We  cannot  sbow  how  the  character  of  Pedrillo, 
one  of  the  best  in  tho  tale,  is  brought  out.  He 
counselled  Herman,  meanwhile,  to  disguise  him- 
self, and  shift  his  quarters.  Very  suspicious 
characters  had  been  in  quest  of  him,  the  sup- 
posed emissaries  of  Duprat.  Next  erening  Her- 
man and  Fritz,  both  metamorphosed,  secretly 
left  the  auberge  where  they  had  lodged.  This 
leads  to  some  strange  and  wild  incidents  and  ad- 
Tentores,  and  introduces  sereral  new  characters, 
and,  in  particular,  Michelette— the  pi-esiding 
genius  of  a  den  of  iniquity — who,  formed  for  better 
things,  is  sunk  into  the  lowest  debasement,  but  is 
finally  renovated  and  purified  by  the  force  of  her 
last  and  strongest  affection,  maternal  love,  and  the 
gratitude  to  Herman  which  that  sentiment  in- 
spired. W,e  can  neither  give  entire,  nor  yet 
mutilate,  or  injure  by  abridgment,  the  powerful 
scenes  which  depict  Michelette  engaged  to  betray 
Herman  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  but  be- 
coming, through  the  working  of  her  womanly 
sensibilities,  his  most  zealous  and  useful  auxiliary. 
The  impulse  of  motherly  affection,  uncontrolled 
by  reason  or  principle,  had  led  her  to  undertake 
the  commission  of  the  foulest  crimes  against  the 
generous  young  stranger,  to  serve  whom  she  was 
now  ready  to  lay  down  her  life. 

Meanwhile  the  day  of  trial  was  drawing  on, 
and  while  the  Queen  of  Navarre  felt  and  lamented 
her  want  of  power  to  cope  with  the  Abb6  Duprat, 
Pedrillo  put  every  engine  to  work  to  counteract 
the  plottings  of  the  enemy.  Many  subsidiary 
scenes  pass  before  ns,  in  which  the  manners  and 
characters  of  the  period  are  revived  and  drama- 
tised in  tho  narrative.  In  the  course  of  these 
scenes  Herman  discovers  more  of  the  intrigue  set 
on  foot  to  confiscate  the  family  estates  by  the  con- 
viction of  his  mother. 

Almost  in  despair,  and  unable  to  form  any  plan 
of  action,  he  had  one  night  thrown  himself  upon  his 
couch,  and,  thoroughly  exhausted,  fallen  asleep. 
But  fate  was  hurrying  on  the  events  which  in- 
volved all  his  hopes  and  fears. — 

"  Scarcely  had  he  slept  two  hours,  when  he  was  roused 
by  a  loud  knocking  at  the  idoor.  He  arose  and  looked 
from  the  window,  which,  however,  only  allowed  him  to 
SCO  the  glare  of  lighted  torches,  and  to  hear  the  sound  of 
men's  voices  in  the  street  below. 

**  It  was  the  untiring  Pedrillo,  ffuarded  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  to  ensure  his  safety  in  traversing  the 
streets  at  this  late  hour,  it  being  now  between  three  and 
four  o'clock.  He  had  returned,  in  obedience  to  instruc- 
tions he  had  found  waiting  for  him,  to  inform  Ilerman 
that  the  preparations  for  the  trial  had  been  hurried  on, 
and  it  was  to  take  place  at  the  ToumelUi  on  the  mor- 
row— that  is,  on  the  day  that  would  dawn  in  a  few  hours; 
consequently  no  time  was  to  be  lost. 

' '  Moreover,  he  informed  him  that  the  accusation  against 
himself  and  the  other  members  of  the  family  had  been 
abandoned  ;  why  or  wherefore  he  knew  not ;  but  I>ady 
Felsenberg  was  alone  to  be  tried.  Surprised  and  agi- 
t:ited,  to  sleep  again  was  out  of  the  question  with  Her- 
man, who  arose,  dressed  himself,  and,  alter  a  short  oon- 
Rultation  with  Pedrillo,  they  set  off  together  to  the  Sieur 
do  Moleville,  who  was  to  conduct  the  defence  of  the  ac- 
cused. 

"All  was  still  as  they  passed  along,  the  red  torch-light 
throwing  a  gloomy  glare  on  the  mean  and  miserable  hots 
of  the  poorer  burghers,  and  on  the  dead  and  lofty  walls 
whidi  surrounded  the  dwellings  of  the  higher  class.    The 


scavenjcer  wolves  wore  again  at  tlioir  work,  bat  tVy  fled 
at  the  sound  of  footsteps  and  voices." 

The  affair  had  already  made  a  great  noise  in 
Paris,  and  at  an  early  hour  the  Court  was  crowded 
with  a  brilliant  auditory.  It  was  known  that 
the  Queen  of  Navarre  took  a  warm  interest  in 
the  case,  and  whispered  that  the  Minister,  who 
was  known  to  be  more  powerful  than  Francis 
himself,  was  opposed  to  her  : — 

'  *  The  Judges  entered  and  took  their  seats.  The  ofBoen 
of  tho  Court  placed  themselves,  and  the  Hui$tigr$  brought 
in  the  prisoner.  Once  again  Herman  beheld  his  mother. 
She  was  alone  ;  neither  Gertrude  nor  Blanche  ¥rere  with 
her.  Once  again,  with  grief  and  anxiety,  he  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  her  face.  She  was  grave  and  pale,  but  cslm 
and  self-possessed. 

"  The  Sieur  de  Moleville,  her  advocate,  stood  as  netr 
her  as  the  reguUtions  of  the  Court  admitted,  and  towsrds 
him  also  Herman  now  tried  to  force  a  passage  through 
the  obstruotiog  crowd,  but  did  not  succeed." 

The  customary  forms  of  criminal  justice  were 
gone  through.  The  first  point  to  be  established 
was  that  the  prisoner,  as  the  wife  of  De  Sablons, 
was  a  subject  of  France.  Lady  Felsenberg's 
advocate  point  blank  denied  the  marriage,  which 
ho  challenged  tho  opposite  party  to  establish, 
either  by  authentic  documents  or  credible  wit- 
nesses :—> 

"  Silence  ensued,  succeeded  by  the  low  tone  of  theToices 
of  the  Judges,  who  appeared  to  be  somewhat  embarrassed. 
A  joyful  murmur  ran  through  the  ranks  of  the  lady's 
friends,  whose  voices  brigiitened  as  they  whispered  to 
each  other.  The  blank  countenances  and  discontented 
silence  of  their  opponents  alike  announced  that  the  mar- 
riage could  not  bo  proved.  •  •  •  •  •  At  length 
the  long  fiices  of  the  prosecutors  cleared  again,  tellins; 
that  an  expedient  had  been  found  to  overoome  the  im- 
pediment opposed  to  their  progress.  A  HtUssier  called 
aloud,  *  Henri,  Baron  de  Montmorency,  you  are  sum- 
moned to  appear.' 

"  A  tall  and  noble4ooking  man  arose,  but  an  a{r  of  em- 
barrassment and  vexation  marked  his  hce  :  he  seemed  to 
hesitate,  and,  after  a  pause  of  apparent  indeoision,  he  re- 
seated himself  behind  a  number  of  persons,  who  crowded 
before  him  as  if  to  hide  his  movements.  It  appeared  he 
had  been  endeavouring  to  make  his  way  out,  when  he  was 
intercepted  by  the  waniens,  and  brought  baick. 

**  Once  again  was  heard  the  summons  to  Henri,  Baronde 
Montmorency,  to  appear.  Slowly,  reluctantly,  and  with 
an  air  of  chagrin,  he  replied  to  the  questions  of  the  Court. 
The  first  was,  '  Were  you  acquainted  with  ie  Sieur  de 
Hautecombe,  a  gentleman  of  Picardy  V 

**  To  this  he  replied,  '  I  was.'* 

"Were  you  present  at  his  marriage  in  1505  f 

*'  This  he  also  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

' '  <  Look  at  the  prisoner.  Ja  she  the  lady  to  whom  he 
was  united  V 

**  Herman  trembled  when  he  heard  hisfiUher's  name 
mentioned,  and  now  eagerly  watched  the  fitfe  of  the 
Baron,  as  he  turded,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  the 
Court,  towards  the  lady,  wfaoee  pale  face  was  now  flushed 
with  painful  excitement,  as  her  eyes  met  those  of  this 
most  unwilling  witness.  Uis  glance  rested  on  her  but 
an  instant,  when  he  said  somewhat  equivooally,  *  I  can- 
not recognise  in  this  lady  the  slim  and  lovely  giri  who 
was  the  bride  of  le  Sieur  de  Uaoteoombe.' 

** '  You  know  that  bride  was  Franoes  CSertmde,  Cona- 
tess  ef  Felsenberg  V 

'< '  I  do,'  at  length  came  slowly  and  unwillingly  from 
his  lips. 

'  *  This  was  enough.  The  first  mairiage  constituted  her 
a  Frenchwoman,  and  rendered  her  amenable  to  the  laws 
of  France. 

"  All  obstacles  to  the  trial  thus  removed,  the  witnesses 
were  called.  The  first  was  Doroohet.  He  r^ted  suc- 
cinctly but  clearly  all  the  circumstances 'attending  the 
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r.v«er  of  the  deceased,  whose  inseparable  eompanion  he 
had  been,  finom  their  first  introduction,  by  the  Baroness 
MtthUoiuea^  to  the  prisoner,  at  the  Castle  of  Felsenberg, 
until  his  death.  He  represented  De  Sablons  as  devotedly 
attached  to  the  woman  whom  he  had  won  by  the  extra- 
ordinary'aoeompUshments,  natural  and  acquired,  which 
dittingttiriied  him. 

" '  Eminemtly  handsome  in  &ce  and  person,'  said  Du- 
rochet,  '  manly,  hraTe,  and  graceful,  he  might  have  won 
any  woman's  love.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  win  that 
of  the  prisoner.  It  was  a  fatal  conquest.  With  the 
nrae  fiidlity  with  which  she  had  bestowed  her  hand,  al- 
most mMoagfat,  on  my  lost  friend  and  relative,  did  she, 
bjacapriee  the  most  unaocountable,  suffer  indifference* 
tint,  and  theft  hatred,  to  supersede  the  affection  she  for 
a  short  time  entertained  for  her  husbnnd.  Instigated  by 
thb  feeling,  and  anxious  to  recover  her  freedom,  she 
araikd  herself  of  her  power  over  her  servants,  who  were 
ths  only  witnesses  of  the  marriage,  to  deny  it.  My  la- 
mented friend  learned  her  determination  with  grief  and 
astonishment.  Bat  it  was  her  will,  and  finding  her  in- 
flexible, he  gave  way  and  ceased  to  oppose  her,  until  he 
learned  that  his  wife  had  given  birth  to  a  child.  Paternal 
lore,  and  the  sacred  duties  of  a  father,  then  roused  him 
from  the  apathy  which  had  succeeded  the  sorrows  of  his 
blighted  affection,  and  he  followed  her  to  England,  where 
1^  had  concealed  herself  under  the  name  of  St.  Amand, 
detennined  to  rescue  his  child  from  the  power  of  a  woman 
80  unprincipled. 

**  *  fie  succeeded  in  removing  the  little  girl,  and  placed 
her,  with  the  servant  who  attended  her,  in  the  cottage  of 
fishermen  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire.  UnhappUy,  this 
vootan,  his  wife,  whom  he  still  loved,  alas!  too  well, 
prevailed  on  him  to  let  her  take  leave  of  the  child  ere  he 
removed  it  from  the  country.  I  saw  him,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  third  September,  leading  the  child  towards  the 
gate  of  Fenton  Manor.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth, 
I  found  his  lifeless  body  on  the  beach,  beneath  the  cliff 
on  which  that  house  stands,  inhabited  by  the  prisoner  and 
her  fiiniily.'  " 

Other  -vritnesses  were  examined ;  bat  on  the 
first  day  of  the  trial  nothing  oecurred  materially 
to  criminate  the  prisoner,  who  was  carried  back 
to  the  CbAtelet  under  a  strong  escort,  as  if  a 
rescue  had  been  apprehended.  Next  day,  among 
the  first  witnesses  examined  was  Father  Guiseppe, 
one  of  the  monks  of  Fenmoor  Abbey,  who,  having 
knowledge  of  surgery,  had  early  s^en  and  ex- 
amined the  body  of  the  murdered  man,  whose 
death  he  hetiered  to  be  owing  to  a  contusion  on 
the  skuU. 

" '  Were  there  no  traces  of  poison  on  the  stomach,  or 
signs  of  it  on  the  body  f 

"  *  None.'  replied  the  witness  to  this  question  of  the 
Court.  '  Death  was  the  result  of  the  fractured  skull, 
vhich  might  have  been  done  by  a  fall  from  the  cliff,  or  a 
Mow  fix>m  seme  blont  instrument.  My  own  belief  is, 
that  he  was  destroyed  before  he  was  flung  over  the  cliff. ' 

"  A  lew  murmur  ran  through  the  Court  at  this  de- 
rbtation,  but  subsided  into  a  sUence  the  most  profound 
as  be  proceeded. 

"  'The  clothes  of  the  deceased  were  in  such  disarray, 
torn  and  displaced,  as  to  show  there  had  been  a  struggle. 
Tha«  were  rushes,  and  a  sprig  of  rosemary  in  his  shoes, 
and  this  was  witiiin  his  vest.' 

"  The  article  produced  was  a  lady's  stocking,  made  of 
fine  brown  cloth,  embroidered  with  gold  thread,  and  laced 
with  a  ribbon  with  golden  tags.  From  tho  quality  of  the 
doth,  it  was  decided  to  be  the  produce  of  an  Eastern 
loom,  Europe  at  that  time  fabricating  none  but  coarse 
woollen  goods. 

"  The  second  witness,  Hannah  Binks,  was  now  recalled, 
sad  again  questioned  throv^  an  interpreter  (Father 
Guiseppe  needed  none).  She  readily,  and  at  once,  recog- 
nised the  stocking  as  belonging  to  Lady  Felsenberg.  She 
liad  seen  that,  and  others  similar  to  it,  often  in  the  hands 
of  Esther,  Lady  Felsenberg's  woman,  she-  said,  for  the 


ribbons  often  broke,  and  were  replaced  with  fresh  ones. 
Onee  a  pair  was  lost,  and  a  terrible  fuss  was  made  about 
it ;  for  Esther  declared  that  no  tailor,  either  in  England  or 
France,  knew  how  to  make  a  lady's  stocking,  and  Ma- 
dame St.  Amand  would  not  wear  one  that  had  the  shadow 
of  a  wrinkle.  She  could  throw  no  farther  light  on  the 
subject,  and  was  again  dismisssed ;  and  there  was  a  pause 
in  the  proceedings. 

*'  This  continued  some  time  ;  something  seemed  to  go 
wrong  with  the  prosecuting  party.  An  embarrassment 
evidently  existed,  from  the  n-equent  little  consultations 
among  them,  carried  on  in  a  voice  so  low  as  to  be  in< 
audible  beyond  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  speakers. 
A  whisper  ran  through  the  Court  that  an  important  wit* 
ness  had  disappeared,  and  could  not  be  found.  Nearly  an 
hour  of  this  suspense  and  anxiety  to  both  parties  passed. 

"At  length  the  gloom  on  the  faces  of  the  discomfited 
prosecutors  began  to  clear  up.  A  little  bustle  took  pUce, 
and  the  long-waited  for  appeared.  He  was  a  man  of 
middle  ago  and  ordinary  appearance,  except  that  his 
countenance  bore  an  expression  of  what  nflght  be  called 
ferocious  cunning,  and  a  singular  twinkling  of  his  small 
black  eyes.  He  was  dressed  as  one  belonging  to  the 
middle  class  of  Frenchmen,  one  of  whom  ho  declared 
himself;  by  name  Jean  Marie  Bobtonnier,  by  trade  a 
merchant,  trading  with  foreign  countries,  but  not  in  the 
most  direct  or  open  manner,  as  appeared  on  examination. 
He  was,  in  fiiet,  a  smuggler." 

After  relating  many  preliminary  circumstances, 
this  witness  stated,  that  while  resting  himself 
amidst  the  feam  and  heath,  near  the  orchard  wall 
of  the  Manor-house  of  Fenmoor,  ho  saw  a  man  in 
the  dress  of  a  monk  let  himself  into  the  orchard. 

'*  He  went  on  to  state  that  he  saw  no  other  person, 
or  heard  any  unusual  sound,  till  half  an  hour  after  the 
curfew  tolled  fh>m  the  Abbey,  when  his  attention  was 
again  aroused  by  hearing  a  key  grating  in  the  lock  of  the 
door,  followed  by  a  sweeping  sound,  as  if  something  was 
trailing  on  the  ground.  Ilis  curiosity  being  excited,  he 
half  rose,  and  moved  nearer  ;  but,  in  doing  so,  the  slight 
noise  he  made  seemed  to  alarm  these  persons,  whoever 
they  were ;  for  they  instantly  retreated  within  the  orchard, 
leaving  the  burden  they  were  drawing  without.  On  ap- 
proaching, he  discovered  it  to  be  the  body  of  a  man,  and, 
on  farther  inspection,  knew  it  to  be  the  same  person  he 
had  seen  enter  an  hour  or  two  before.  Finding  that  ho 
was  dead,  he  was  induced  to  search  his  pockets  for  papers, 
or  something  that  might  serve  to  throw  light  on  an  affiur 
so  mysterious.  In  the  pocket  of  a  leathern  vest  he  found 
a  document,  which  he  now  produced.  Scarcely  had  he 
secured  it  when  the  door  again  opened,  and  two  persons 
came  so  hastily  forth  that  he  had  scarcely  time  to  throw 
himself  down  among  the  fern  ;  which  he  did  partly  from 
fear,  being  alone,  and  partly  from  a  wish  to  see  what 
these  people  were  about.  But,  almost  immediately  after 
he  had  done  so,  the  signal  he  had  been  waiting  for  sound- 
ed, and  he  was  obliged  to  go. 

"  He  was  now  questioned  with  regard  to  the  persons 
he  said  had  been  occupied  in  trailing  the  body  of  the  de- 
ceased on  the  ground  :  were  they  men  or  women  ?  lie 
declared  he  could  not  say  positively,  but  he  thought  one 
of  them  was  a  woman — a  lady,  for  he  heard  the  rustling 
of  silk. 

"  It  was  suggested  it  might  have  been  the  serge  of 
the  monk's  frock  which  occasione<l  this  sound. 

'*  *  No,  no,'  he  replied ;  *  the  night  was  still.  It  was 
the  whispering  sound  of  a  silken  garment.' 

*•  How  painfully  did  these  words  recall  to  Herman's 
recollection  the  events  of  that  terrible  evening,  when  he 
too,  in  tho  solemn  stillness  of  the  air,  had  heard  the 
*  whispering  of  tho  silken  garment.'  The  paper  was  now 
read  aloud  which  had  been  found  on  tho  person  of  the  de- 
ceased. It  was  an  acknowledgment  of  the  marriage  of 
Lady  Felsenberg,  signed  by  herself  and  lier  two  servants, 
Johann  Bameck  and  Esther  Grifflndale." 

One  might  fancy  the  case  closed  here ;  but 
no.  Scarce  had  the  busz  of  the  Court  subsided 
when  Bameck,  tho  faithful  old  servant  of  tho 
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Countess  Felsenberg,  arose  in  his  place,  and  aloud 
proclaimed  himself  the  murderer. 

**  Herman  looked  at  him  with  astonishment.  This 
trath-loTing,  upright  old  man,  vith  a  oalm  face  uttering 
deliberately  the  most  decided  falsehood!  Too  well  be 
knew  he  was  not  guilty.  Unable  to  decide  whether  his 
Intellect  was  shaken  by  grief  and  anxiety,  or  that  he  had 
resolyed  on  sacrificing  himself  to  save  his  mistress  ;  he, 
howcTor,  strore  to  soothe  him  and  keep  him  quiet.  *  Sit 
down,  my  good  Bameck,'  he  said  gently. 

"  '  No,  Sr/  he  replied.  '  I  must  not  sit  down  till  I 
have  finished  what  I  have  to  do.  I  killed  this  man/  he 
repeated  loudly. 

"A  murmur  of  surprise  ran  through  the  Court,  and 
Ctery  eye  was  turned  towards  him. 

' ' '  Tou,  old  man  ?*  said  the  prosecutor,  '  you  killed  him, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  prisoner  ?  you  poisoned  him?' 

"No  !'  he  replied  firmly,  '  not  at  the  instigation  of  the 
prisoner,  nor  by  poison.  I  killed  him  with  a  blow  :  I 
hated  hhn  ;  I  wished  him  dead,  and  I  killed  him  !' 

"  Herman,  now  convinced  that  his  reason  had  given 
way,  tried  again  to  keep  him  quiet,  but  be  did  not  suc- 
ceed. The  Court  appeared  but  little  inclined  to  listen  to 
him,  but  he  persisted  in  decLtfing  that  he  alone  was 
guilty. 

At  length  he  was  placed  at  the  bar  and  questioned, 
'  With  what  instrument  were  you  armed  !* 

** '  None !  I  had  no  weapon.  1  struck  him  with  my 
hand.' 

"  '  Tou,  old  man  T  again  said  the  proseoutor,  *  weak 
and  infirm !  The  deceaMd  is  described  as  a  strong  man 
in  the  prime  of  life.  How  then  could  you  have  destroyed 
him,  unless  by  poison  f 

**  *  There  is  always  means  to  do  a  thing  you  wish  to  do. 
I  liave  said  I  hated  him,  and  wished  him  dead,  but  I 
did  not  poison  him.  Did  not  the  reverend  physician, 
Father  Criuseppe,  declare  he  did  not  die  by  poison  f  If 
only  a  young  and  strong  man  could  have  kiUed  him,  how 
could  the  Griifin— 4  lady — ^a  delicate  lady,  have  done  it  ? 
As  I  hope  for  mercy — not  hero,  but  hereafter,  my  lady 
ncrer,  in  any  way,  instigated  me  to  do  the  deed !  neither 
by  look  nor  word.' 

"  Again  a  murmur  of  astonislimeDt  ran  throagh  the 
Court  as  Barneck,  in  his  strange  patoU  of  mmgled  French 
and  German,  which  yet,  by  dint  of  the  energetic  earnest- 
ness with  which  he  spoke,  he  contrived  to  render  intelk- 
gible ;  while  he  continued  thus  to  plead  for  the  accused, 
and  against  himself,  he  was  listened  to  with  the  greatest 
ntention,  and  a  warm  interest  in  the  &te  of  this  singular 
old  man  was  created  in  every  good  heart  that  heard  him. 

"  By  order  of  the  Court  he  was  now  ezaminedi  occa- 
sionally by  an  interpreter." 

It  is  needless  to  follow  the  old  man*s  false  but 
well-connected  story.  At  one  point  he  blundered, 
and  then  refused  to  speak  more.  He  had  "  con- 
fessed his  crime,"  he  said,  and  was  ready  to 
suffer  for  it.     Ho  had  no  more  to  say. 

**  Herman  now  turned  his  eyes,  froih  the  face  of  Bar- 
neck,  to  that  of  his  mother,  to  see  what  effect  this  tale 
would  produce  on  her.  Her  head  was  bent  down,  and 
she  appeared  to  be  weeping.  At  this  moment  a  little 
bustle  took  place  near  one  of  the  entrances,  and  Esther 
Crifiindale  was  brought  in.  The  face  of  Bameck  visibly 
changed  at  sight  of  1^,  and  he  said  in  a  loud  voice,  *  Es- 
ther Griifindale  knows  nothing  of  this.  I  never  told  her, 
or  any  one  else,  that  I  killed  the  Chevalier  de  Sablous. 

<*  Esther  looked  pale,  and  trembled  as  she  entered ;  but 
on  hearing  these  words,  her  head  was  bent  down,  so  that 
no  one  could  see  what  effect  they  produced  on  her. 

"  They  were  about  to  interrogate  her,  when  the  Coun- 
tess arose  from  her  seat,  wiping  the  tears  from  her  eyes, 
her  face  alternately  flushing,  and  fading  to  a  death-like 
paleness.  After  a  pause,  during  which  she  seemed  to 
have  subdued  her  emotion,  she  addressed  the  Court. 
Every  eye  was  fixed  upon  her,  with  the  keenest,  the  most 
intense  interest,  as  she  now  stood,  dignified  and  graceful, 
the  very  prototype  of  a  &uly.  Her  ihce  was  now  again 
pale,  but  her  dsirk  (f  e  sparkled  with  excitement. 


"  A  tremor  of  hope  and  fear  seemed  to  take  poesession 
of  her  friends,  and  almost  to  subdue  her  enemies,  as  the 
voice  of  this  handsome,  and  stUl  young-looking  woman, 
arraigned  for  murder — the  murder  of  her  husband — ^brake 
on  the  awful  stillness  of  the  Court,  and  she  said,  fai  tones 
sweet  and  clear,  but  tremulous  with  emotion,  '  Oh  my 
Judges  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Court,  let  Bameck  be  re- 
moved firom  the  bsr  I  The  faithful,  the  devoted  old  man, 
is  no  cruninai ;  he  has  but  accused  himself  in  the  vain 
hope  of  savuig  me,  who  alone  am  guilty.  I  acknowledge 
that  the  Chevalier  De  Sablons  was  my  husband^  and  that 
I  destroyed  him.' 

"  She  paused,  struggling  for  composure,  while  a  shiver 
of  horror  seemed  to  pervade  the  whole  mass  of  aoditers, 
as  she  made  ttus  dreadful  confession.  She  then  oontinved, 
'  I  will  not  strive  to  palliate  the  crime,  by  dwelling  on  the 
vices  of  mj  victim.  But  I  owe  it  to  myself,  to  my  fiunily, 
and  the  friends  unhappily  but  too  much  interested  in  my 
&te,  to  explain  the  circumstances  that  led  to  this  &tnl, 
but  unpremeditated  deed. 

"  '  I  need  not  relate  how  the  intelligence  reached  me : 
I  will  only  say,  that  not  more  than  throe  months  after  this 
ill-fated  union,  I  received  proofb  the  most  convincing,  that 
the  person  to  whom  I  had  bound  myself,  in  the  full  &ith 
of  his  being  a  noan  of  honour  and  a  gentlenmn,  was  base* 
bom,  vicious,  and  unprincipled.  From  what  he  had  al- 
ready done  to  others,  I  was  too  well  prepared  for  what  he 
would  endeavour  to  do  to  me  and  mine.  I  knew  he  would 
ruin  and  disgrace  us.  I  knew  too  certainly  that  the  man 
I  had  made  my  husband  was,  and  would  be,  my  worst 
enemy,  and  that  I  must  guard  against  him  as  such.  I 
was  unhappy,  but  I  thought  not  of  denying  his  claims,  tUl 
the  death  of  the  priest  who  married  us.  No  sooner  did 
this  event  reach  my  ears,  than  I  resolved  to  deny  the  mar- 
riage. Rashly  and  imprudently  did  I  form  these  fiitters, 
rashly  and  imprudently  I  determined  to  break  them. 

"  '  Blinded  by  fidse  reasoning,  I  believed  it  right  and 
just  to  use  the  same  weapons  as  those  which  had  been  em- 
ployed against  me.  I  boldly  outraged  truth,  and  declared 
publicly  that  he  was  not  my  husband.  BafiSed  and  de* 
featcd  in  his  plans,  he  vowed  revenge.  The  God  of  jus- 
tice aided  him,  and  punished  me :  I  gave  birth  to  his 
ohild-^secretly  and  unknown  even  to  my  other  children ; 
and  to  avoid  his  schemes  of  vengeance,  I  quitted  my  home 
and  took  refuge  in  England.  He  found  me  out,  oame 
into  the  neighbourhood  in  disguise,  seduced  my  servants* 
and  stole  my  child.  In  the  first  burst  of  my  grief,  he 
came  to  me  secretly,  acknowledged  that  the  child  was  in 
his  power,  forced  from  me  a  confession  that  she  was  ray 
dauffhter^-and  his  ;  and  offisred  to  restore  her  to  me,  on 
condition  of  my  signing  the  declaration  which  has  been 
read.  I  consented,  but  not  till  he  had  bound  himself  by 
oaths  the  most  tremendous,  not  to  take  her  firom  me  again. 
He  left  the  paper  and  returned  the  next  evening,  the  fburth 
of  September,  bearing  under  his  cloak,  asleep,  nqr-^my 
little  Betta.  I  took  her  from  him,  and  did  not  notice  that 
he  locked  the  door  by  which  he  entered. 

'' '  I  laid  the  child  down,  and  when  he  had  again  re- 
peated the  oaths,  by  which  he  bound  himself  to  leave  us 
unmolested,  I  gave  him  the  paper,  signed  by  myself  and 
the  two  witnesses.  As  soon  as  he  had  secured  it,  he 
turned  to  me  with  a  sneering  and  scornful  laugh,  and  said, 
' '  Now,  Madam,  we  have  got  through  the  ceremony  of 
swearing,  you  will  find  I  shall  keep  my  oaths,  at  least  as 
well  as  you  did  those  you  took  at  the  altar."  He  then 
took  up  the  child  in  his  arms,  and  drawinsr  a  key  from  his 
pocket,  unlocked  a  door  at  the  other  end  of  the  room.' 
The  lady  paused,  put  her  hand  to  her  forehead,  s^hed 
heavily,  and  then  went  on. 

**  *  God  only  knows  how  agonising  is  the  pang  that  fills 
the  heart — how  fearful  the  frenzy  thiit  seizes  the  brain  of 
the  mother  about  to  lose  her  child!  Grod  only,  who 
created  them,  knows  how  powerful  are  the  ties  by  which 
they  are  united !  He  was  quitting  the  room.  I  flew  to 
the  door  by  which  he  had  entered  to  call  for  help  to  seize 
him  and  rescue  the  child.  It  was  locked,  the  key  gone. 
I  took  up  a  footstool  from  the  floor  and  struck  him  witii 
all  my  strength — on  the  head.     He  fell ' 

'<  Again  she  stopped,  and  put  her  hand  te  her  forehead. 

*'  *  I  know  not,'  she  went  on,  once  more  breaking  a 
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silenM  flO  pr^Arand  tluit  a  pin  might  have  b«6n  beard  to 
(imp.  *  I  have  never  known  whether  he  died  hy  that 
}*hw,  or  whether  I  repeated  it.  I  have  tried  to  reooUeot 
what  followed.  I  think  there  must  have  been  a  struggle  i 
hat  it  ia  all  vagae,  dim,  and  indistinot.  This  is  all  I  ean 
tell,  all  I  know  of  the  terrible  tranaaotion/ 

"  A  question  was  put  by  the  Court,  to  whieh  no  an- 
swer was  ntanied :  the  prisoner  had  fainted.  Senseless 
and  motionless,  she  was  borne  out  hj  the  officials. 

"  The  horror  and  indignation  which  her  confession  had 
at  first  excited,  subsided  as  she  proceeded  in  her  narra- 
tive ;  and  now,  at  its  conclusion,  sentiments  of  pitj  and 
regret  alone  seemed  to  reign  among  her  auditors.'* 

Esther,  the  loyal  maid,  vas  now  ezaminedf 
find  no  doubt  remained  of  the  gnilt  of  the  prisoner; 
Lot  sentence  was  deferred  till  it  could  be  read  in 
her  presence  in  open  coturt.  All  hope  had  expired, 
1)«t  Herman  in  desperatios  was  onee  again  about 
to  consult  the  advocate,  when  he  encountered  Pe- 
(Irillo  on  the  stairs.  The  ei-devant  roguish  and 
impudent  muleteer  was  now  a  changed  man.  He 
had  become  respeotfol  and  sympathising.  At 
this  time  he  had  to  oommunieate  a  plan  for  the 
r scape  of  Madame  Felsenberg;  and  he  produced 
a  monk's  dress,  and  an  order  for  the  admission 
of  Father  Gr^goire  St.  Simon  to  her  prison  cham- 
ber. With  great  peril  and  difficulty  Herman, 
assuming  the  disguise  provided  for  him,  made  his 
way  to  the  chamber  of  his  hapless  mother,  who 
was  found  sunk  in  the  deep  torpid  sleep  which 
follows  great  mental  exhaustion. 

"  Beside  her  mother,  sleeping  too,  lay  Gertrude,  but 
w  sadly  alt«i«d  that  haidly  would  he  hate  kaowa  her  else- 
where. Her  round,  plump,  Hebe-like  form  wasted  and 
thin,  her darkeyes sunk  m  their  sockets,  and  sumttnded  by 
A  livid  eircle,  denoting  extreme  debility.  Her  cheek  was 
iioUow  and  wan ;  and  a  hoarse  low  cough  slightly  dis- 
turbed her  from  time  to  time,  and  was  followed  by  a 
moan,  but  without  waking  her.  One  thin,  transpaMt 
hntid  efaurped  that  ef  Li^  Felsenberg,  the  other  was 
nmnd  her  aether's  neok,  and  tears  were  still  visible  on 
her  fiided  cheeks. 

"  For  a  while  Herman  gased  fixedly  on  this  scene 
with  heart-breaking  sorrow.  He  believed  he  saw  death 
wrttten  on  the  brow  of  Gertrude— 4he  lovely,  the  gay,  the 
blooming  Gertrude ;  the  phiymate,  the  oompanion  of  his 
childhood,  his  affeetiouate  and  steady  friend-^liko  his 
mother,  she  too  wM  doomed.  There  was  yet  another 
wtHNtt  his  sad  heart  sought,  onoe>-still  dear ;  alas !  too 
dear,  as  he  felt  in  this  lH>ur  of  deep  affliotion,  when  the 
heart  pines  for  sympathy  and  love. 

"  He  turned  his  heavy  eye  around  the  chamber. 
Blanche  was  standing  at  a  distance  (h)m  the  bed.  At  the 
mund  of  an  approaching  ibotstep  she  raised  her  finger  to 
lH*r  lip,  as  an  injunction  for  silence.  She  was  harassed, 
mrc-wom,  atid  thin,  but  appeared  to  be  in  tolerable 
hf«nlth.  He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment,  and  then  turned 
ftwdy  and  retreated.  The  sight  of  her  now  seemed  to 
^troduee  none  but  the  bitterest  feelings  in  his  mind.  Al- 
ready worn  and  weakened  by  what  he  had  ktely  tmder- 
»one,  he  was  in  no  fit  state  to  encounter  sueh  a  scene  as 
this,  and  the  prospect  of  what  was  before  him. 

**  He  seated  himself  at  the  end  of  the  outer  room  ;  a 
(l.irk  and  sullen  shade  clouded  his  face.  His  spirit  sunk, 
liiji  courage  and  his  faith  in  a  jost  and  protecting  Provi- 
dence w<M  gone.  The  fiend  Despair  took  possession  of 
liim  :  be  ouleed  his  exiMetice,  and  the  Power  that  created 
him.  '  To  suffer  thus,'  he  muttered.  *  1  shall  be  a 
hi>ffgar  t  dishonoured,  unallied,  uncared  for  by  any  one. 
What  had  they,  what  had  I  done,  to  merit  such  a  fote  ? 
Why  should  I  bear  it  f  why  should  I  live  V 

**  He  iMlieved  himself  unheard,  akme  :  it  was  not  so. 
rianehe  luid  seen  the  sullen  shadow  on  his  brow,  his 
vrloomy  eye,  and  trembled.  Softly  closing  the  door  of  the 
bed-room,  she  went  to  him,  stood  near,  and  watched  him. 
AbsoHMd  in  his  own  wretohodiwssi  ht  heeded,  he  saw  her 


not.     She  plaoed  herself  before  him,  and  said  gently, 
*  Take  courage,  Herman ;  all  is  not  yet  lost !'  " 

Long  explanations  of  past  misunderstandings 
followed ;  both  were  soothed^  reassured^  and  for- 
tified, and  Blanche  even  ventured  to  speak  of 
hope.  The  Queen  of  Navarre  was  a  true  and 
powerful  friend ;  and  the  death  of  De  Sablons, 
unpremeditated,  could  not  by  any  one  be  consi- 
dered a  murder. 

Lady  Felsenberg  herself  declared  to  Herman 
that,  since  the  crisis  of  her  fate  she  had  known 
more  peaoe  of  mind  than  for  many  months.  The 
burthen  of  secret  gnilt  no  longer  oppressed  her 
consoienee*  She  had  confessed  her  erime,  and 
she  had  saved  her  faithful  servant  from  the  fate 
he  coveted,  to  rescue  her  from  shame  and  death. 

The  Queen  of  Navaure  was  deeply  coneeraed 
at  the  result  of  the  trial ;  but  did  not  desist  from 
her  good  oflices.  The  crime  she  regarded  as  one 
committed  by  a  frantic  mother  in  a  moment  of 
frensy,  iLnd  she  beliered  that  Lady  Felsenberg's 
death  would  be  a  judicial  murder.  She  consulted 
with  Count  Laval  on  the  best  means  of  rescuing  the 
victim  of  the  avarice  and  intrigues  of  Duprat.  She 
owed  Herman  a  large  debt  of  gratitude;  and 
now  her  feelings  were  as  deeply  interested  for  his 
mother,  about  to  die  a  felon's  deaths  and  she  a 
queen  and  sister  of  the  King  of  France,  unable  to 
protect  the  unhappy  lady,  or  even  to  procrastinate 
her  fate,  till  the  pleasure  of  the  absent  king  should 
be  known.  For  the  execution  was  to  be  precipitated 
lest  the  arrival  of  Francis  might  wrest  the  raetim 
from  the  minister  who  was  to  profit  so  largely  by 
her  death.  The  Queen,  almost  in  despiUr,  in- 
quired of  the  Count  if  nothing  could  be  done  even 
to  delay  the  intended  mockery  of  justice. 

***  1  know  not,  indeed,  your  Highness,'  said  the  Count 
thoughtfully,  and  speaking  slowly,  *  unless — ^unless  some 
impediment  should  arise,  some  accident  happen,  on  the 
passage  of  the  prisoner  from  the  Chfttelet  to  the  Tour- 
nelles.  * 

**  *  Accident !'  said  the  Queen,  with  a  face  suddenly 
changing  from  the  grave  and  aaxious  expression,  to  one 
ef  cheerfulness  and  hope,  readily  catching  the  idea.  '  Ah 
yes  :  it  is  not  impossible  but  some  accident  might  delay 
the  sentenoe  ^-^I  must  go  forth  to-morrow.  At  what 
hour  is  the  prisoner  to  be  brought  into  Court  V 

<*<  At  eight  e*olock.' 

'* '  Ah !  we  must  also  go  forth  at  an  eariy  hour.  We 
have  pressing  affairs  to  reguhite.' 

"  '  We  must  not  interfere  with  the  offioers  <rf  justice,' 
said  the  Count  with  a  grave  face. 

<<  <  Oh  no  :  certainly  not !  We  have  far  too  much 
respect  for  the  laws.  But  among  other  things,  we  have 
a  visit  of  ceremony  to  make,  and  must  hare  a  sufficient 
escort — a  guard  of  honour,'  replied  the  lady,  with  a  tone 
equally  grave,  but  a  sort  of  dimpling  round  her  handsome 
mouth  showed  indications  of  a  smile.  *  If  you  com- 
manded the  escort,  Ceunt,  and  you  knew  our  business  to 
be  urgent,  would  you  not  clear  Uie  way  for  us  V 

**  •  Assuredly,  Madam  1  It  would  be  my  duty  te  obey 
your  Highnete*8  commands.' 

"  '  ^nd  if,  in  clearing  the  road  for  us  to  pass,  a  few  of 
the  lieges  should  be  upset — how  could  it  be  helped  V  now 
laughing  outright,  like  a  true  woman  as  she  was,  delighted 
with  the  idea  of  at  onoe  defeating  the  plans  of  the  minis- 
ter whom  she  hated,  tesouing  his  destined  victun,  in 
whose  fiite  she  waa  so  warmly  interested,  and  repaymg 
thus  the  obligation  she  owed  to  the  young  Count  Her- 
man. 

*'  The  Count  de  Laval,  still  trying  to  look  grave,  oould 
not,  howtver,  preront  his  raouth  from  ejSiihitiDg  its 
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ample  width,  nnd  the  strong  white  teeth  which  jirarnished 
it,  .ts  he  replied,  '  I  shall  endeavour  to  execute  the  orders 
of  your  Majesty  in  such  a  way  as  will  defeat  the  plans  of 
a  had  man,  without  showing  disrespect  to  the  laws. 
There  were  many  noble  gentlemen  in  Court  to-day  who 
listened  to  the  poor  lady's  tale  with  pity  and  sympathy, 
and  who  would  gladly  show  their  chivalry  in  such  a  cause. 
Fi>ar  not  that  we  shall  iail  to  do  our  best  to  serve  your 
Highness  and  her.' 

''  With  a  low  bow  he  prepared  to  depart. 

*'  *  We  shall  confidently  rely  on  your  skill  and  prowess, 
noble  Captain  of  our  hosts,  when  we  go  forth  in  our  war- 
chariots  to  smite  the  Philistines,'  she  said  gaily." 

And  the  plan  sueceeded  to  admiration,  though 
the  agency  of  many  persons  was  required  to  caiTy 
it  forward,  and,  above  all,  that  of  Pedrillo  and 
Michelette. 

For  some  time  after  the  wild  rescue  of  Lady 
Felsenberg  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  to  effect  which 
force,  fire,  and  craft  were  all  required — her  fate  re- 
mained a  mystery.  By  the  vicissitudes  of  romance, 
she  had,  in  the  meanwhile,  met  Durochet,  and  also 
on  his  death-bed  the  smuggler,  who  had  been  the 
principal  witness  against  her ;  and  in  the  exercise 
of  exalted  Christian  charity,  their  victim  was  en- 
abled to  return  them  good  for  eviL 

How  the  one  villain  finally  destroyed  the  other ; 
how  Durochet  became  the  victim  of  the  guilty  in- 
strument he  had  suborned  is  now  become  an  inci- 
dent as  hackneyed  in  romance  as  the  story  of  the 
Kilkenny  cats.  We  turn  to  something  more  attrac- 
tive and  natural  than  such  melo-dramatic  conflicts. 
— The  agitating  scenes  through  which  he  had 
passed  on  the  trial,  and  at  the  rescue,  had  thrown 
Herman  into  a  violent  delirious  fever,  which  lasted 
for  a  fortnight.  But  the  crisis  was  happily  past. 
He  awoke  from  a  long  refreshing  sleep,  weak,  but 
perfectly  collected. 

"  'Tell  me,  Fritz,'  he  said,  '  was  it  a  dream — was  it 
all  a  dream  ?* 

"'I  dare  say  it  was,  sir,  for  you  had 'many  dreams 
lately,  and  wild  enough  they  were.' 

"  *  I  thought  I  was  at  Felsenberg ' 

** '  That  was  a  dream,  sure  enough  !'  said  FritK,  look- 
ing round  the  mean  and  coarsely  furnished  chamber. 

**  *  Gertrude  and  Blanche,  my — ^my  cousin  were  weep- 
ing over  me  because  I  was  ill,  and  my  mother ' 

**  Suddenly  he  paused.  Instead  of  swallowing  the 
contents  of  the  cup  the  man  held  to  his  lips,  he  grasped 
with  all  the  little  strength  he  liad  the  arm  that  held  it, 
and  said  in  a  slow  hesitating  manner,  as  if  afraid  to  ask 
the  question  which  hovered  on  his  lips.     *  Tell  me,  Fritz, 

my  mother * 

***  *  Safe  and  well,  noble  sir  I'  replied  Fritz." 

The  invalid,  impatient  to  sec  his  friends,  in- 
sisted upon  getting  up,  and  to  soothe  him  Fritz 
protended  to  go  in  search  of  his  clothes. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  Michelette,  that  un- 
fortunate mother  who  had  been  bound  to  Herman 
and  his  relatives  by  the  strongest  ties  of  gratitude ; 
and  his  promise  to  attempt  the  release  of  her  be- 
loved, if  prodigal  son,  from  the  galleys.  This 
scene  occurs  on  that  promise  being  redeemed. 

"  Soon  the  sound  of  whispering  voices  near  him  caught 
his  ear,  as  he  lay  waiting  in  expectation  of  his  man's 
return.  A  female  came  to  the  side  of  the  bed :  he  looked 
ragerly  up  at  her.  It  was  Michelette.  With  a  sort  of 
vague  feeling  of  disappointment,  he  turned  his  eyes  away. 
At  the  opposite  side,  another  fluttering  petticoat  appeared. 
Again  he  looked  up,  and  murmured,  as  he  stretched  forth 
his  arms,  *  It  was  not  all  a  dream !     It  was  Blanche,  my 


own,  my  betrothed  Blanche,  whose  tears  fell  on  my 
face !' 

"  It  was,  indeed,  the  now  happy  BUnche  who  knelt 
beside  his  bed.  •  •  •  •  • 

"  Not  more  than^  another  week  passed  ere  the  invalid 
was  seated  beside  the  fire  in  bis  chamber,  anticipating 
with  much  satisfaction  the  return  of  Michelette  with 
food,  for  which  he  was  waiting  wich  some  impatience. 

"  The  door  opened,  the  hungry  man  looked  up,  but  it 
was  Pedrillo  who  entered,  followed  by  a  young  man  of 
rather  singul^u*  appearance ;  for,  although  the  nascent 
beard  on  his  face  scarcely  announced  the  age  of  manhood, 
there  were  nevertheless  on  it  traces  of  sorrow,  and  such 
deep  dejection,  as  it  is  painful  to  see  at  any  age,  but  ten- 
fold more  so  when  stamped  on  a  youthful  countenance. 
There  was  a  downcast  look,  the  eye  appeared  to  be  raised 
unwillingly,  as  if  oppressed  by  shiune  or  fear ;  and  when 
for  a  moment  he  looked  around,  it  was  with  a  wild  and 
hurried  glance,  as  if  he  expected  to  find  a  foe  in  every 
one  who  approached. 

"  Although  his  cheek  was  swarthy  and  sunburned,  and 
his  complexion  of  that  sallow  hue  which  indicates  ill 
health  of  body,  or  deep  discontent  of  mind,  in  all  other 
respects  the  features  and  form  of  the  youth  were  good, 
his  frame  strong  and  symmetrically  built,  his  features 
regular  and  well*  fashioned. 

**  *  Now,  noble  sir !'  said  Pedrillo,  as  he  entered, 
addressing  Herman  with  the  recently-acquired  polish  of 
his  manners  and  language,  which  bespoke  his  ambition  to 
elevate  himself  to  a  higher  place  in  society,  and  to  be- 
come a  gentleman — '  now,  noble  sir,  knowing  the  strong 
interest  you  feel  on  the  subject,  I  have  brought  you  one 
who  can  give  you  the  information  you  wish  to  obtain. 
This  young  man  can  tell  you  what  probability  there  is  of 
getting  Michel  Dumarais  released  frem  the  galleys.' 

**  *  Speak,  my  fi-iend !'  he  added,  turning  to  the 
stranger ;  but  the  youth  only  directed  towards  him  and 
Herman  one  of  his  wild  and  hurried  glanoes,  ooloored 
deeply  through  the  dark  tints  of  his  bronzed  cheek,  and 
remained  silent. 

"  A  moment  afterwards,  his  face  seemed  totally  chang- 
ed in  its  expression  ;  his  eye  lighted  up,  sparkled  with 
animation,  with  joy,  and  con^dence.  Ue  sprang  forward 
towards  the  door  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  which 
had  just  been  opened  by  Michelette,  who  entered,  bear* 
ing  the  food  for  which  Herman  waited. 

"  '  Mother !  my  mother  !'  exclaimed  the  youth. 

**  Michelette  stood  for  a  moment  still,  pale,  and  trem- 
bling. The  basin  she  held  fell  from  her  hands,  and  she 
too  sprang  forward. 

"A  meeting  like  this  may  be  better  imagined  than 
described.  When  tho  poor  mother*  s  sobs  and  tears  of 
joy,  and  her  rapid  alternations  fivm  lamentation  to 
rejoicing  had  a  little  abated,  she  quitted  her  son,  and 
threw  herseli*  at  the  feet  of  Herman,  exclaiming,  as  she 
clasped  his  kiees,  '  Oh,  noble  gentleman,  'tis  to  you  I 
owe  this  blessed  hour !  I  knew  you  would  do  it !  I 
knew  you  would  keep  your  word.  My  husband  doubted, 
but  /  never  did.  No  ;  I  knew  if  you  lived,  my  poor 
Michel  would  be  set  6*66,  and  come  to  me  again !  But 
not  yet — I  did  not  expect  him  yet !  no,  not  for  a  long 
time — and  he  is  here  !  here !  May  God  fill  your  own 
heart  with  the  same  joy  you  have  bestowed  on  me.  He 
is  here!  he  is  here  !'  she  repeated,  springing  up  to  throw 
her  arms  again  round  the  neck  of  her  son,  and  than  draw 
him  towards  the  door,  exclaiming,  *  Come  Michel,  come ! 
Let  us  go  to  your  father!'  " 

Six  weeks  had  passed  since  the  trial,  and 
Herman  was  fully  restored  to  health,  when  one 
day,  impatient  of  Pedrillo's  long  ahsenee,  he 
set  out  in  quest  of  that  bustling  and  important 
personage,  in  order  to  learn  what  chance  there  was 
of  his  mother  obtaining  a  pardon,  and  being  at 
liberty  to  leave  her  place  of  concealment  and  re- 
fuge among  the  sisterhood  of  "  Our  Lady  of 
Mercy."  At  first  Pedrillo  held  out  no  hope.  The 
Minister  was  all  powerful ;  the  Queen  of  Xavarre 
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had  no  infiuonce  whatever,  and  several  noblemen, 
her  partisans,  were  now  in  the  Bastille  for  the  part 
they  had  taken  in  the  rescue  of  Lady  Fdsenberg. 
Bat  strange  things  havo  happened  in  Courts, 
especially  in  Bourbon  Courts;  and  having  painted 
the  dismal  side  of  the  case  as  if  to  tanttdise  the 
hearer,  Pedrillo,  after  a  pause,  continued — 

"  *  Notwithstanding  these  ugly  oiroumstaaces,  we  need 
not  despair ;  for  we  have  another  friend,  powerful  as  the 
mighty  minister,  ably  and  willingly  fighting  by  our  side.' 

"*  Indeed!'  said  Herman,  astonished.  *Who  may 
thisber 

** '  I  will  tell  you.  Do  you  remember  one  morning, 
About  two  months  since,  as  we  were  passing  through  the 
Rue  drs  MinnneSf  a  quarrel  had  taken  pl^  between  a 
lar«e  dog  and  a  little  one,  which  would  have  terminated 
ill  tor  the  smaller  combatant  but  for  your  interference  ? 
Do  you  remember  this  V 

"  '  Yes,  yes,'  replied  Herman  somewhat  peevishly.  '  I 
recollect  something  about  an  ugly  cur,  and  a  screaming 
vomaa  :  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  subject  on  which 
ve  were  speaking  ?' 

" '  Ah,  noble  sir,'  said  Pedrillo,  with  great  gravity, 
'  I  told  you  then,  and  I  repeat  it  now,  that,  when  you 
know  the  world  as  well  as  I  do,  you  will  learn  to  respect 
a  dog,  if  it  be  the  pet  of  a  great  lady,  as  I  suspected  that 
Luly  to  be  you  call  a  screaming  woman,  by  the  civil 
insolcBce  with  which  she  thanked  you  for  rescuing  her 
darling ;  although,  through  accident  or  caprice  she  was 
Tinattended.  I  followed  her,  and  found  I  was  right.  She 
vxu  a  great  lady  ;  and  that  interesting  little  animal  you 
so  irreverently  name  an  ugly  cur  is  our  powerful  and 
steady  friend,  whose  influence  is  alone  able  to  cope  with 
the  ambition  of  the  minister ;  and  to  effect  what  the  per- 
serering  and  earnest  entreaties  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre, 
the  heroic  exertions  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  in  France,  and,  though  last  not  least,  the  crafty 
stratagems  and  unrivalled  talents  of  Pedro  Benares — 
vhai  all  these  powerful  engines  united  could  not  effect, 
this  little  dog  will  do.  Yes ;  confidently  I  assert  the 
£ict,  Coco  wiU  beat  the  minister  T 

''While  Pedrillo  spoke  thus,  Herman  sat  gazing  at 
him,  nnable  to  decide  whether  he  had  been  drinking  too 
freely,  or  was  only  amusing  himself  with  a  sorry  sort  of 
jestinj 
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Tou  do  not  understand  this  affair,  noble  sbr,'  he 
continued  ;  '  I  will  explain  it  to  you.  When  I  found  how 
(Ii'si>erate  was  our  position,  how  utterly  unavailing  our 
attempts  to  remedy  it,  I  recollected  the  a&ir  of  the 
fighting  dogs,  and  hope  again  awoke  in  my  heart.  I 
haye  said,  I  ascertained  who  the  lady  was.  I  asked  an 
audience;  it  was  accorded.  I  had  the  satisfaction  to 
letm  that  Coco  had  suffered  no  serious  injury ;  and  I 
took  the  opportunity  to  relate  the  perilous  situation  in 
which  your  fiunily  were  placed,  as  well  as  yourself,  who 
had  so  promptly  oome  forward  to  his  rescue.  She  listened 
to  me  with  the  most  gracious  condescension,  and  an  air 
of  interest  in  my  tale  tb^t  cheered  me  greatly.' 

'"And  this  lady— who  is  she  V 

" '  Please  to  let  me  go  on,  noble  sir.  The  lady  lis- 
tened in  silence  till  I  narrated  all  that  had  been  done, 
aod  my  fears  that  all  hope  was  lost,  when  she  broke  in 
on  my  tale  with  a  scornful  curl  on  her  lip,  and  said  quietly, 
but  decidedly,  **  Oh  no,  indeed  ;  Monsieur  Duprat  is  not 
so  omnipotent  as  you  believe  him  to  be  ;  and  I  am  sure  it 
u  quite  impossible  the  suit  of  her  Uighness  of  Navarre 
should  aitimately  fiul.  I  will  inquire  about  it."  I  was 
then  dismissed ;  and  I  departed  uttering  silent  blessings 
OQ  the  little  rumpled  nose,  which  plainly  indicated  to  me 
the  triumph  of  our  cause,  and  the  dewnfaJl  of  the  minister. 
He  has  had  the  ill  fortune  to  displease  her,  and  his  fate  is 
decided.' 

"  '  And  who  is  this  lady,  if  this  be  not  all  a  jest  ?'  said 

Uerman  again. 

••  •  Who  is  the  lady  V  repeated  Pedrillo.  '  Who  should 
she  be  but  Mademoiselle  de  Hcilly,  about  to  bo  created 
Buchesse  D'Estampcs,  the  King's  darling,  and  the  mis- 
tress of  Coco.' 


"'You  believe  she  will  obtain  a  pardon  for  my 
mother  V 

"  '  No ;  I  believe  there  will  be  no  pardon  in  the  case. 
When  ladies  undertake  reform,  it  is  generally  a  radical 
one ;  they  dislike  half  measures.  This  lady  is  a  fair 
sample  of  her  sex.  She  took  up  your  cause,  and  set  to 
work  vigorously.  It  is  little  more  than  a  week  since  I 
was  honoured  with  my  first  audience,  and  she  has  already 
made  some  of  tho  judicial  puppets  dance  to  a  strango 
tune,  by  the  activity  with  which  she  has  been  pulling  the 
wires  that  move  them.  This  is  all  I  can  tell  you.  To- 
morrow I  shall  know  more :  I  am  commanded  to  attend 
her  early  in  the  morning.'  " 

Next  day  Pedrillo — now  as  the  lover  of  Toma- 
lina,  become  a  more  virtuous  man,  and  in  his 
manners  and  dress  almost  a  gentleman — ^was 
enabled  to  congratulate  Herman  on  the  restoration 
of  his  family  to  safety,  wealth,  and  rank !  and 
ordered  him  to  kiss  the  hand  of  Cocoas  mistress. 
Herman  kissed  instead  the  hand  of  the  Queen  of 
Navarre. 

The  closing  scenes  of  the  romance  are  as  pleas- 
ing and  graceful  as  the  opening  is  effective  and 
spirited.  Ten  years  after  the  above  date,  on  a 
bright  and  beautiful  September  morning,  a  lady 
and  gentleman,  accompanied  by  a  few  armed  and 
mounted  attendants,  were  traversing  the  little 
kingdom  of  Navarre. 

.  **  The  principal  person  of  this  little  band  of  travellers 
was  a  handsome  and  noble-looking  man,  of  a  dignified  and 
military  air,  apparently  about  thirty  years  of  age.  He 
was  mounted  on  a  strong  and  spirited  horse,  on  which 
was  also  seated  a  sweet-fiiced  and  lovely  female,  a  few 
years  younger. 

"  The  path  they  had  entered  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  as 
they  mounted,  led  them  through  some  beautiful  sylvan 
scenery,  where  the  rocky  substratum,  occasionally  'crop- 
ping out»'  in  strange  fantastic  shapes,  amid  the  tangled 
foliage  of  brush-wood,  and  wild  creepers,  which  partially 
clothed  them,  now  and  then  gave  plaoe  to  the  deep  shade 
of  a  thick-set  group  of  high  trees.  As  they  rode  slowly 
on,  the  gentleman  turned  to  his  companion  with  an  ani- 
mated countenance,  about  to  express  his  admiration,  but 
on  looking  at  her  ho  said,  '  Thou  art  mdifferent  to  this 
beautiful  scenery.  Why  is  thy  &ce  so  pensive,  my 
precious  Blanche  V 

"  '  I  was  thinking  of  our  home,'  she  replied,  '  of  our 
children,  of  our  noble  boy,  and  my  tiny  Minna,  and  all  the 
dear  inmates  of  Felsenberg.  It  is  a  year  since  I  left 
them.' 

"  '  Ah  !'  said  be,  '  you  grudge  the  time  I  have  devoted 
to  finding  out  this  Gonde  Benares,  whose  address  I  have 
unfortunately  lost.' 

**  *  Grudge  !'  repeated  the  lady,  '  what  a  word  !  When 
did  I  ever  grudge  anything  which  oontributed  to  your 
pleasure  V 

**  '  Never,  dearest !  Thou  hast  ever  been  to  me  a 
consoling  angel  in  afiliction,  a  sweet  companion  in  my 
joyous  hours.' 

"  So  absorbed  were  they  in  the  subject  of  their  colloquy 
that  the  way  had  been  forgotten,  till  it  terminated  in  a 
grassy  glade.  While  they  hesitated  which  way  to  turn, 
the  voices  of  laughing,  shouting  children  were  heard  not 
far  distant.  They  advanced  in  the  direction  of  these 
cheerful  and  plexisant  sounds,  and  soon  came  to  the  spot 
where  a  merry  little  group  were  assembled,  under  the 
spreading  branches  of  an  enormous  chestnut,  from  the 
shaking  boughs  of  which  tho  ripe  fruit,  enveloped  in  its 
thick  green  rind,  came  pelting  down  like  a  hailstorm 
about  their  ears.  At  every  fresh  volley,  new  shouts  of 
laughter  echoed  through  the  woods,  and  a  scramble  began 
among  them,  in  their  eagerness  to  fill  the  wicker  baskets 
which  stood  near. 

"  As  the  travellers  appeared,  a  handsome  and  healthy- 
looking  peasant,  appai'ently  about  five  or  siz-and-twenty. 
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dMBeaded  fimn  the  tree,  And  replltd  to  ihair  questions 
with  much  oiTility  and  intelli^enoe,  in  the  Frenah  Un- 
gBAgtt,  with  wbidh  he  appeared  ranoh  mere  familiar  than 
with  Spanish,  or  the  ordinary  patoii  of  the  dietriet. 

'*  '  We  faAve  heen  trayelling  maiij  hours/  said  the 
gentibmaa.  *  Is  there  no  place  near  where  we  may  get 
food  for  ounelres  and  our  horses  V 

'*  *  None,  sir/  was  the  replf»  '  iraleBS  yoa  eonaent  to 
aooept  such  fare  as  my  wife  ean  set  hefiore  you  with  a 
hearty  welcome/ 

'*  The  hospitality  so  frankly  offered  was  thankfully 
aeeepted,  and  they  followed  him  to  his  home,  a  rustic  but 
roomy  cottage,  with  its  little  homestead,  in  whieh  were 
some  cows  and  pigs  ;  surrounded  and  sheltered  by  olive 
and  chestnut  trees.  On  many  of  these  the  yines  were 
cllngtng  for  support  to  sustain  the  heavy  clusters  of  ripe 
grapes,  swelling  amid  the  leaves  with  cheering  promise 
of  an  uttifie  harvest,  creating  pleaaaot  ideas  of  bright 
wine,  and  good  cheer  for  the  ooming  winter.  A  good" 
looking  young  woman  stood  smiling  at  the  door,  who  gave 
the  strangers  a  cordial  welcome,  and  hastened  to  set  be- 
fore them  the  best  she  had  to  offer — chestnut  soup,  game, 
ham,  and  fruit ;  all  excellent,  as  the  hungry  travellers 
proved  by  the  rapidity  with  whfeh  they  were  despatched. 

**  '  This  appears  to  be  the  abode  of  peace  and  plenty/ 
said  the  gentleman  to  his  host.  '  Were  those  your  chil- 
dren gathering  chestnuts  V 

**  *  Two  of  them,'  he  replied.  '  The  two  rosy-fraed, 
blaok-eyed  boys  of  seven  and  eight  years  are  my  sons  ;  and 
1  hare  a  chubby  girl  aaleep  in  the  next  room»  little  more 
than  a  year  old.' 

*'  '  You  ought  to  be  a  happy  man,'  observed  the  tra- 
veller :  '  you  have  many  blessinga.' 

'*  '  I  am  a  happy  man  !'  he  said  with  some  emotion. 
*  I  am  also  a  thankful  man,  grateful  for  those  blessings 
which  it  has  pleased  Heaven  to  bestow  upon  me.'  " 

This  happy  peasant  was  the  son  of  Micbelette  \ 
the  youth  redeemed  from  the  galleya  to  virtae  and 
happiness.  Bat  the  travellers  did  not  jet  know 
this  ;  and  the  man  went  away,  he  said,  to  meet 
hU  mother,  who  was  bringing  borne  provijiioBf 
for  the  family  from  the  market  town,  with  the 
help  of  a  very  Btahbom  mule.  The  children  began 
to  sing  an  air — a  song  which  Herman  well  re- 
membered as  the  composition  of  Pedrillo. 

<'  '  Tour  children  must  have  had  muaieal  instmotion  V 
observed  he. 

"  '  Tes— «h,  yes/  replied  Lila,  ijui  hostess  ;  *  every- 
body knons  something  of  music  here.  It  would  be  oon- 
sidered  a  disgrace  to  be  quite  ignorant  of  it.  My  Lord, 
the  Grand  Forester,  is  a  great  musician.  That  air  my 
boys  are  singing  is  one  he  composed  himselC  '  The  maid 
with  the  starry  eyes'  is  said  to  be  a  lady  of  the  Gouit. 
He  is  terribly  in  love,  and  has  been  hoping  to  many  her 
these  many  years  ;  but  she  will  not  aoosent  to  quit  the 
Queen  and  the  young  Princess  J^eanne,  bar  daughter. 
She  is  greatly  attached  to  them  both. ' 

"  '  Ha  I'  said  the  traveller,  appanatly  surprised,  his 
6m»  lighting  up  with  as  ezpnasiAn  of  ouziosity  and  into* 
rest,  '  what  is  her  name  V 

**  *  She  is  called  the  Lady  Tomalina.' 

«'  <  And  my  Lord,  the  Grand  Forester  f 

'<  '  The  Oonde  Benares/ 

**  The  travellers  exchanged  aglanee,  which  spoke  their 
aatisfaetion ;  and  the  hostess  was  assailed  with  a  mnlfeitude 
of  qaestionfl  on  ajmbjeot  wliich  i^peared  equally  inteiesting 
to  both  parties.  Lila,  onee  set  a-going  on  what  iqipearedto 
be  a  darling  theme,  oontintted  to  narrate,  with  extraordi- 
nary volubUity,  in  her  own  native  patait,  the  great  and 
wonderful  revolution  my  Lord,  the  Grand  Forester,  had 
effbeted  in  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  people  of  the 
district,  since  he  had  resided  at  the  Castle  of  Bdlamontes. 

"  While  she  was  speaking,  the  children  brought  in  a 
huge  basket  of  chestnut*  between  them,  ■fa^ryKM  at  the 
door,  and  spread  its  whole  contents  on  the  eottage  floor. 

«  «  Ah,  GaUopiiMM !  Then BMuh^ Mioo.  Thisistfae 
way  with  thee  always  1*  she  exclaimed,  laughing,  and 


helping  to  pick  up  the  scattered  fhiit,     '  There,  avay 
with  them  ta  the  granary.' 

**  *  Your  son  is  called  Michel  ?'  said  the  stranger,  as  the 
children  carried  off  the  basket.  '  May  I  inquhre  yoorbu^ 
band's  name  ?' 

**  <  Galbinos,'  she  replied. 

"  He  looked  disappointed,  but,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
he  said,  '  He  is  a  Frenchman — has  he  always  borne  tlot 
name  ?' 

**  She  seemed  to  hesitate,  and  her  face  slightly  flushed, 
as  she  replied,  somewhat  evasively,  '  He  ii  a  Frenchman. 
He  has  always  been  called  Galbinos/ 

<'  Without  waiting  fbr  fiuther  questions,  she  resumed 
the  narrative,  which  had  been  intemiptedbytheentnuice 
of  the  children  : — 

"  '  Oh,  if  you  had  known  this  oountry  before  my  Lord, 
the  Grand  Forester,  took  charge  of  it,'  she  said,  'yott 
would  eeareely  believe  it  the  same  place.  Such  frightful 
robberies  and  murders  used  to  be  committed !  Neither 
rich  nor  poor  were  safe.  I  could  tell  you  such  terriblo 
tales.  Nobody  woiked.  The  people  lived  by  thieving, 
and  yet  many  of  them  were  half^starved.  Those  wiio 
would  ihin  have  earned  an  honest  living  eould  And  no* 
thing  to  do.  But  now  it  is  very  different.  Musicians  are 
always  welcome,  but  ray  Lord  will  have  no  beggars. 
Everybody  willing  to  work  is  employed  and  paid. 

**  In  religious  matters,  too,  there  is  a  great  change. 
We  have  no  people  now  trying  to  ruin  and  destrojr  cac!i 
other,  because  they  happen  to  think  differently  on  religi- 
ous subjects.  At  first  some  of  the  priests,  who  bad  been 
used  to  rule  the  people,  were  very  refractory.  But  IIkv 
soon  found  it  was  quite  useless  to  stand  out  against  uir 
Lord.  He  was  always  sure,  in  the  end,  to  get  the  better 
of  them,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  and  have  his  own  wa^. 

"  '  He  never  inquires  whether  a  man  is  a  Catholic  or  .i 
Galvinista.  AU  are  protected  alike,  and  have  their  own 
chapels  and  ministers. 

"  '  Ah  !'  she  exclaimed,  after  a  moment's  pause,  vitli 
great  animation  and  a  sparkling  eye,  '  it  would  do  four 
heart  good  to  go  through  some  of  our  villages  on  a  Sun- 
day, and  see  how  mernly  the  people  clack  the  castenets, 
and  spring,  with  clean  and  happy  fiiees,  in  the  dance,  be- 
neath the  chestnut  trees,  or  on  the  open  green  when  the 
sun  ia  down  ;  instead  of  the  half-starved,  dirty,  and 
wicked  wretches  that  used  to  lounge  about  Ah,  mjr 
Lord  is  a  clever  man  !  It  is  curious  to  see,  sometiines 
what  strange  ways  he  takes  to  make  people  do  irhat  is 
right,  and  settles  all  quarrels  so  peaceably.  He  will  hare 
no  fighting.  He  says  only  tooU  fight ;  clever  men  have 
no  need  to  do  so.' 

'*  The  two  boys  now  entered  with  another  basket  Liden 
as  before,  when,  at  the  sound  of  a  snapping  whip  whidi 
was  heard  without,  they  both  exclaimed,  '  Father, 
fiither  V  abandoned  the  basket,  and  rushed  out  to  meet 
him  ;  the  little  girl,  who  had  crept  into  the  room  unno- 
ticed, scrambling  after  them  on  her  hands  and  knees,  in  a 
crab-like  movement. 

"  Soon  the  joyous  group  appeared  at  the  door,  and 
again  the  host,  with  the  little  girl  hi  his  aims,  respectfullT 
saluted  the  travellers,  apparently  pleased  to  find  them 
still  there. 

"  '  This  is  the  lady  and  gentleman,  mother,  who  I  told 
you  had  honoured  our  cottage  with  their  presence,'  he 
said,  turning  to  a  pale,  small-featured  woman  behind  him. 
"  '  Honoured,  indeed  V  she  said,  eameetly  gazing  at 
the  strangers  as  she  advanoed.  '  I  am  not  mistaken :  it 
is  our  noble  benefactor  the  Count  of  FelseniMig,  and 
Madame  Blanche,  his  wife.  Oh,  this  is  a  happy  day, 
Michel  V 

*'  *  Michebtte  !'  exeiahned  the  lady  and  gentlonaa 
together." 

This  was  a  happy  meeting  to  aU  parties.  An 
excellent  snpper  was  provided  by  Michelette  Mul 
her  danghter-in-law  ;  and  Michel,  gradaallv 
gathering  confidence,  told  his  noble  gnests  his  own 
storyi  and  many  aneedotes  of  that  great  social 
reformer,  the  Oonda  Benaren,  aliag  Pedrillo,  vbo 
had  taken  the  kindest  interest  in  his  fortunes  and 
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those  of  his  mother.  As  the  party  rode  forward 
next  morning,  Herman  sank  into  a  fit  of  deep 
musing,  and  Blanche  at  last  inquired  what  so 
intensely  occupied  his  thoughts — 

"  '  I  was  tbiDking,'  ho  replied,  *  th^t  thii  low-born, 
seif-cducated  Padrillo,  whom  I  so  deipisod,  and  who  has 
bad  none  of  tbo  adTantages  I  baYO  had*  is,  nererthaleif, 
a  ht  greater  man,  a  more  useful  individual,  a  better 
membo*  of  society,  than  myself.' 

"  '  Pedriile  abetter,  a  greater  man  than  yon  V  said  the 
astoaijiied  wife.  *  Yoa,  so  distinguished  as  a  general, 
standing  so  high  in  the  esteem  of  the  £mperor,  and  the 
opinion  of  the  world  I* 

"  '  Yes  ;  I  am  renowned  as  a  man  of  the  sword,  one  of 
those  for  whom  PedriUo  entertained  a  great  contempt :  I 
begin  to  think  he  was  not  altogether  wrong*  The  true 
iray  to  estimate  a  man  is  by  the  degree  in  whioh  he  bene- 
fits others,  the  proportion  of  happiness  he  bestows  on  his 
fellow  mortals.  What  have  I  ever  done  for  such  a  pur* 
pose?  Mj  bosiaess  has  been  to  devise  the  readiest 
msans  to  destroy  them.  This  man  stands  far  above  me, 
as  the  boneiaotor  of  mankind. ' 

"  '  Nay,  Herman  !'  she  said  warmly,  '  this  is  ui^ust  to 
yoonelf,  and  the  warrior's  noble  ooUing.'  " 

Blanclie  eloquently  pleaded  tha  soldier's  cause, 
and  maintained  the  dignity  and  utility  of  his 
vocation.  And  her  soldier  has  now  returned,  and 
that  for  ever,  from  the  military  service  of  the  Em- 
peror, which  had  carried  them  into  Spain. 

Thay  have  reached  their  home.  Thair  little 
son,  the  young  heir  of  Felsensberg, 

"  Sprang  lorward  with  a  joyful  shout,  holding  his  little 
lister  with  one  hand,  to  weloome  bis  £ather  and  his 
aotbar,  wbflOf  with  the  other,  bs  nearly  tose  Aunt  Qer- 


trude's  dress  off,  in  his  eagerness  to  make  her  keep  pace 
with  his  own  bounding  steps.  Gertrude— once  more  the 
gay,  the  laughing,  and  now  the  darling  AufU  Gertrude 
— who  cried  and  Uughed  by  turns,  at  sight  of  the  long 
absent  and  beloved  brother  and  sister  ;  while  Lady  Fel- 
senberg,  with  a  heart  swelling  with  joy  and  thankiiUness, 
stood  struggling  to  suppress  and  subdue  the  wild  rush  of 
affectionate  impulse  which  she  now  mbtrusted,  having 
learned,  by  bitter  experience,  that  the  unrestrained  in- 
dulgence of  even  maternal  affection  may  produce  evil. 

'*  There,  too,  stood  another  young  aunt,  a  slender, 
graceful,  and  lovely  girl  of  thirteen,  the  little  Betta  of  our 
tale. 

''  What  a  happy  group  was  that  which  assembled  round 
the  supper-table,  in  the  hall  at  Felsenberg,  on  that  even- 
ing ;  where  the  servants  of  the  household  crowded  in,  dis- 
puting with  each  other  the  privilege  of  waiting  on  them. 
Foremost  among  them  were  Esther  and  Fritz.  But 
one  white  bead,  one  attached  heart,  was  sadly  missed. 
The  good,  the  faithful  old  Barasok,  was  sleeping  in  peace 
beneath  the  anoisnt  alms.'' 

Thus  happily  closes  "  Truth  and  Falsehood** — 
a  romance  which  displays  throughout  considerable 
inventive  power,  accurate  conception,  and  nice 
discrimination  of  ehara0ter-~*no  mean  literary 
accomplishment;  and,  abore  aU,  the  rare  merit 
of  sustaining  unabated  to  the  last  page  the  inte- 
rest excited  by  the  first.  The  Yolumes  contain 
another  story,  but  of  inferior  excellence.  It  relates 
the  adventures  of  a  pair  of  female  Crusoos,  and 
has  the  moral  merit  of  shoving  that,  thrown  upon 
their  own  resources,  women  are  not  such  very 
helpless  creatures  as  they  themselves  imagine  / 
and  also  that,  in  the  sex,  many  sterling  qualities 
may  lurk  under  a  Tulgar  or  unrefined  ^terior. 


THE  TEARS  OF  ENGLAND! 


BT  «OODinrN  BABMBT. 


Englaud  weeps !  she  weeps  with  grief; 

Teu'-dnps  stain  her  cheek's  bright  hue ; 
Faded  is  her  rose's  leaf— > 

DisuMd  her  eyes  oi  Saxon  blue. 

England  weeps !  and  tear-drops  fall 

On  her  shoulder  tresses  fair, 
Barkening  to  a  shadowy  pall. 

Her  bright  shades  of  Sajton  hair. 

Eng^dwe^w!  and  drear  her  wail 

Fitful  flits  m  sobs  of  woe ; 
Windsor's  towers  and  Avon's  Yale, 

Hear  thcon,  as  they  come  and  go. 

Tbiuagh  the  towns  she  takes  her  way. 

Sighing  to  the  good  and  wise, 
Showing  where  the  foul  courts  Uy, 

Tear-stained  cheeks  and  swollen  eyes. 

Through  the  country  lanes  she  goes. 
Where  the  peasants  starve  and  fret, 

WMping  forth  her  bospra's  throes, 
mth  red  eyes  and  lashes  wet. 

In  the  gilded  maasioiis  high. 
Scalding  tears  of  pride  she  weeps ; 

In  the  dark  low  hovels  nigh, 
Sorrow's  shower  her  bosom  steeps. 

One  tear  fell  on  pauper's  bier, 
While  she  sobbed  a  mournful  moan, 

Startling  up  that  church-yard  drear. 
But  the  chill  damp  turned  it  stone. 

One  tear  fell  where  senates  meet, 
England's  woes  and  wrongs  to  list;— 


Fell  it  at  the  speaker's  feet, 
Then  that  tear  dissolved  in  mist. 

One  tear  fell  on  trader's  board. 
In  the  nuirt  of  £sshion's  whirl-— 

And  the  trader  thanked  the  Lord — 
And  then  sold  it  as  a  peari. 

One  tear  on  the  poet's  breast 

Also  fell — a  glorious  curse ! 
Grieved  he  much,  but  did  his  best 

When  he  rhymed  it  in  a  verse. 

Other  tears  fell  fitft  and  long. 
Like  full  showers  of  Heaven's  rain. 

Sweet  in  sorrow,  as  sad  song — 
When  the  bard  dies  in  a  strain. 

One  tear  fell  where  gallows  stood, 
And  that  tear  was  dark  with  woe ; 

One  tear  was  a  drop  of  blood. 
And  it  fell  at  Feterloo. 

Fell  those  tears  as  firom  the  sky. 
Falls  tbefastly-ooming  shower. 

Ere  the  thunder  booms  on  high. 
And  the  lightning  gleams  in  power. 

And  as  birds  fly  to  and  fit). 
While  as  yet  the  tempest  sleeps, 

By  signs  taught  of  coming  woe- 
Mark  the  sign  when  England  weeps ! 

Deepest  sorrow  comes  from  Ul, 

Retribution  follows  years. 
And  the  times  their  signs  fulfil — 

England's  woes  and  England's  tears. 
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ViLLAes  of  sad  old  thoughts !  to  memory  doar — 
Whoso  wreck  of  grandeur  lures  the  wanderer  here, 
And  woos  his  heart,  though  wide  his  path  may  he. 
To  give  one  lingering  look,  one  sigh  to  thee — 
"What  crowding  fimciea  flit  around  thy  name, 
And  lend  morne  music  to  the  voice  of  fame  I 
When  the  York's  castle,  with  its  guarded  towers, 
Frown* d  down  defiance  on  Time's  ci^eeping  hours — 
When  many  a  gallant  knight,  in  proud  nrray, 
Won  smiles  from  beauty  in  the  wild  tourney — 
And  the  pale  rose,  high  March's  emblem  flower, 
Grew  sweet  and  lovely,  io  each  favour' d  bower. 

Was  it  not  here,  where  None  quiescent  flows, 

The'fair  Valentia  nurs'd  her  early  woes  ? 

Maid,  bride,  and  widow,  in  one  mournful  day ; 

Her  gladdening  dream  of  joy  was  swept  away, 

When  gallant  Pembroke  lost  a  noble  life, 

In  knightly  prowess,  in  the  lists  of  strife. 

Poor,  gentle  lady !  brief  had  been  to  thee 

The  fawning  breezelet  and  the  sunny  sea ; 

And  bright,  yet  treacherous,  were  the  syren  smiles 

That  wreathed  thy  brow,  from  hope's  aUuring  isles ! 

And  herc-^through  mist  of  time,  the  vision  sees 
The  York's  proud  banner  curling  in  the  breeze : 
Here  Neville's  daughter  dwelt,  the  widowed  dame 
Of  proud  Plantagcnet,  of  kingly  name. 
Who  fell,  when  fortune,  in  unfavouring  hour, 
In  Wakefield's  fight,  smiled  on  Lancaster's  flower  ; 
Till  fickle  soon,  on  Tewkesbury's  bloody  plain. 
The  white  rose  triumph' d  o'er  the  red  again ! 

And  here,  too,  bloom' d,  in  native  beauty  fair, 
The  embryo  bride  of  high  Lancaster's  heir, 
far  from  the  sickening  scenes  of  struggling  men. 
She  traced  thy  quiet  banks,  soil,  winding  Neno ! 
And  oil,  perchance — as  thought  would  dubious  roam 
From  the  calm  shelter  of  her  castle  home, 
To  England's  blood-red  plains,  and  England's  woes. 
Through  the  fierce  hate  of  each  ambitious  Rose — 
Perchance,  the  pitying  wish  might  warm  her  breast, 
To  be  the  purchase  of  her  country's  rest. 
To  smile  the  guardian  power,  the  mutual  friend. 
And  teaoh  the  rebel  dyes  to  meet  and  blend  ! 
And  well,  in  afler  days,  that  wish  was  tried. 
For  York's  pale  rose  became  Lancaster's  bride ! 

But  years  roll  on  in  Fancy's  busy  train, 
And,  mournful  Fothcringay!  wc  meet  again. 
Past  is  the  rage  of  war — the  hate  of  foes — 
And  the  same  sunshine  smiles  on  either  rose. 
Proud  stand  old  England's  oaks — her  pastures  green- 
And  firm  the  sceptre  of  her  virgin  Queen. 
No  longer  darkly  scowls  the  stranger's  brow. 
For  all  is  welcome — all  is  gladness  now. 
But  thou  art  changed — hast  tJiou  alone  no  voice 
To  bid  the  hearts  of  England's  sons  rejoice  ? 
What  gloom  hath  gather' d  on  thy  peaceful  shore, 
That  look'd  so  smiling  and  so  calm  of  yore  ? 
Where  is  thy  lovely  train — thy  gallant  knights — 
Thy  dance — thy  banquets — and  thy  mimic  fights  ? 
Park  frown  thy  castle  walls;  and  sad  and  slow, 
With  alter' d  music  seems  thy  stream  to  flow. 
Erst  dancing  None  !  when  last  I  view'd  thy  tide, 
'Twas  glad  and  laughing  as  a  new-made  bride. 

Is  it,  then,  so  ?  aad  is  yon  castle  now, 
Within  whose  walls  once  beam'd  the  regal  brow — 
Where  once  the  Minstrel's  voice  in  flowing  song, 
With  his  wild  measure,  bore  brave  hearts  along ; 
Where  lovely  eyes  once  shone  with  witching  rays. 
And  held  souls  captive  with  their  syren  gaze  ; — 
Say,  is  yon  castle  now  the  prison  scene 
Of  Scotland's  beautiful,  ill-fated  Queen  ? 


Village  of  sad  old  thoughts !  the  days  have  been 
When  thou  wert  not,  as  now,  a  lonely  sceae, 
On  which  the  eye,  with  mournful  vision,  dwells, 
Dimm'd  by  the  tale  thy  alter' d  aspect  tells. 
Yes  I  there's  a  voice,  which  tells  a  brighter  day 
Once  dawn'd  on  thee,  peaceful  Fothenngaj ! 
Oh !  ask  not — ask  not :  gaze  around  thee  here, 
And  watch  the  drooping  eye — the  silent  tear. 
Why  is  the  village  maiden's  cheek  so  pale  ? 
Why  deaf  her  ear  to  love's  beguiling  tale  ? 
Why  is  the  glance  of  yon  young  peasant  dim  ? 
And  his  old  lather  grey — what  aileth  him  ? 
And  childhood's  sports — wild,  innocent,  and  gay — 

0  village  drear  !  have  they,  too,  passed  away  ? 
Alas !  mock  not  at  woe — to-morrow's  sky. 
Sweet  though  it  smile,  will  see  fair  Mary  die. 

Poor,  gentle  Mary !  rich,  perchanee,  the  dower 

That  fortune  gave  thee,  as  Earth's  loveliest  flower  ; 

But  fatal,  too,  for  pity  never  felt 

England's  proud  Queen,  for  forms  where  beauty  dwelt. 

A  few  bright  summer  skies,  serene  and  blue. 

Smiled  sweetly  on  thee,  when  thy  hopes  first  grew ; 

But  in  a  land — oh !  not  thy  nativo  own, 

Unlike  in  clime,  in  feeling,  and  in  tone. 

Yet  thou  didst  well  to  love  those  glittering  skies. 

Where  haughtiest  nobles  lived  but  in  thy  eyes  ; 

Where  love's  warm  words,  so  sweet  to  woman's  ear. 

Were  softly  spoken,  with  a  fidtering  fear ; 

Where  thou  wert  all — the  beautiful — the  bright — 

The  warrior's  worship,  and  the  bard's  delight ! 

And  if,  with  dazzling  beauty,  such  as  thine. 

Thou  brought' st  some  gifts,  unmeet  at  virtue's  shrine ; 

If  seme  past  errors  stain  the  page  of  fame. 

Where  truth's  stem  pen  hath  mark'd  thy  suffering  naitfc ; 

Oh !  those  dark  hours,  within  thy  lonely  cell. 

Of  grief  and  memory,  did  atone  them  well ! 

The  vision  fades  from  Fancy's  dreamy  view, 

And  forms  ideal  darken  into  true. 

Where  erst  thy  castle  fi^wned,  in  fortune's  day, 

1  stand  and  muse,  now  lonely  Fotheringay  ! 
Few  are  the  relies  lefl,  that  speak  to  me 
Of  ancient  splendour,  as  allied  to  thee. 

Gone  is  thy  pride  ;  and,  but  for  Mary's  name. 
We  scarce  should  hear  thee  in  the  voice  of  fame. 
Hers  is  the  spell  that  draws  the  wanderer  here — 
Hers  is  the  tale  that  claims  the  ponsive  tear — 
Hers  the  sad  fate,  that,  to  eternal  day. 
Shall  mar  the  tale  of  great  Eliza's  sway. 

Farewell  I — but  ere  I  pass,  0  gentle  tide, 

Whose  murmuring  waters  beautifully  glide — 

Who  giv'st  fresh  beauty  to  each  lovoly  scene 

That  boasts  thy  presence,  melancholy  None ; 

Whether  by  woodland  glen,  or  opening  meads, 

Where  the  far  landscape  distantly  recedes  ; 

Or  by  some  sacred  pile,  or  ruin'd  tower, 

The  lonely  slave  of  Time's  tyrannic  power  ; 

0  gentle  river !  sad  farewell  to  thee. 

For  thou  hast  been  a  playmate  thing  to  me  ; 

And  oft,  in  evenings  still,  and  breezes  fair. 

Our  skiff's  light  sail  unclothed  her  bosom  bare, 

And  'long  thy  quiet  shores,  in  twilight  grey, 

Wo  laugh'd  and  sung  the  lutppy  hours  away. 

Farewell  to  thee!  and  long,  when  Time  shall  spread 

His  broader  wings  extended  o'er  my  head, 

Sweet  thoughts  shall  dwell,  at  memory's  guardian  shrine^ 

Sacred  to  thee,  and  those  lone  haunts  of  thine; 

And,  'mid  the  hurrying  scenes  of  struggling  men. 

One  sigh  shall  still  be  thine,  loved,  winding  Nen ! 

J.D.  W. 
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BY  THOMAS  DE  QUINCEY. 


This  oonTersation  is  doubly  interesting :  in- 
teresting by  its  subject,  interesting  by  its  inter- 
locutors ;  for  tbe  subject  is  Milton,  whilst  the 
interlocutors  are  Southey  and  Landor.  If  a 
British  gentleman,  when  taking  his  pleasure  in 
his  well-armed  yacht,  descries,  in  some  foreign 
waters,  a  noble  vessel,  from  the  Thames  or  the 
Clyde,  riding  peaceably  at  anchor — and  soon 
after,  two  smart-looking  clippers,  with  rakish 
masts,  bearing  down  upon  her  in  company — he 
slackens  sail:  his  suspicions  are  slightly  raised; 
they  hare  not  shown  their  teeth  as  yet,  and  per- 
haps all  is  right;  but  there  can  be  no  harm  in 
looking  a  little  closer;  and,  assuredly,  if  he  finds 
any  mischief  in  the  wind  against  his  countryman, 
he  will  show  Ms  teeth  also;  and,  please  the  wind, 
will  take  up  such  a  position  as  to  rake  both  of 
these  pirates  by  turns.  The  two  dialogists  are 
introduced  walking  out  after  breakfast,  ''  each  his 
Milton  in  his  pocket;"  and  says  Southey,  "  Let 
us  collect  all  the  graver  faults  we  can  lay  our 
hands  upon,  without  a  too  minute  and  trouble- 
some research;'* — just  so;  there  would  be  danger 
in  that — ^help  might  put  off  from  shore; — "  not," 
says  he,  'Mn  the  spirit  of  Johnson,  but  in  our 
own."  Johnson,  we  may  suppose,  is  some  old 
ruffian  well  known  upon  tiiat  coast;  and  "faults^* 
may  be  a  flash  term  for  what  the  Americans  call 
"notions."  A  part  of  the  cargo  it  clearly  is;  and 
one  is  not  surprised  to  hear  Landor,  whilst  as- 
senting to  the  general  plan  of  attack,  suggesting 
in  a  whisper,  **  that  they  should  abase  their  eyes 
in  reverence  to  so  great  a  man,  without  absolutely 
closing  them;"  which  I  take  to  mean — ^that,  with- 
out trusting  entirely  to  their  boarders,  or  abso- 
lutely closing  their  ports,  they  should  depress  their 
guns  and  fire  down  into  the  hold,  in  respect  of  the 
vessel  attacked  standing  so  high  out  of  the  water. 
After  such  plain  speaking,  nobody  can  wonder 
much  at  the  junior  pirate  (Landor)  muttering, 
"It  will  be  difficult  for  us  always  to  refrain." 
Of  course  it  wUl:  refraining  was  no  pai't  of  the 
business,  I  should  fancy,  taught  by  that  same 
buccaneer,  Johnson.  There  is  mischief,  you  see, 
reader,  singing  in  the  air — '^  miching  malhecho" 
— and  it  is  our  business  to  watch  it. 

But^  before  coming  to  the  main  attack,  I  must 
suffer  myself  to  be  detained  for  a  few  moments  by 
what  Mr.  L.  premises  upon  the  *'  moral "  of  any 
great  fable,  and  the  relation  which  it  bears,  or 
should  bear,  to  the  solution  of  such  a  fable.  Phi- 
losophic criticism  is  so  far  improved,  that,  at  this 
day,  few  people,  who  have  reflected  at  all  upon 
such  subjects,  but  are  agreed  as  to  one  point:  viz., 
that  in  metaphysical  language  the  moral  of  an 
epos  or  a  drama  should  be  immanent,not  transient; 
or,  otherwise,  that  it  should  be  vitally  distributed 
through  the  whole  organization  of  the  tree,  not 
gaUiered  or  secreted  into  a  sort  of  red  berry  or 
racemtts,  pendent  at  the  end  of  its  boughs.  This 
view  jMr.  Landor  himself  takes,  as  a  general  view; 

Tot.  xir. — so.  CLX. 


but,  strange  to  say,  by  some  Landorian  perverse- 
ness,  where  there  occurs  a  memorable  exception  to 
this  rule  (as  in  the  "  Paradise  Lost"),  in  that  case 
he  insists  upon  the  rule  in  its  rigour — ^the  rule,  and 
nothing  but  the  rule.     Where,  on  the  contrary, 
the  rule  does  really  and  obviously  take  effect  (as  in 
the  "Iliad"  and  "  Odyssey"),  there  he  insists  upon 
an  exceptional  case.     There  is  a  moral,  in  his 
opinion,  hanging  like  a  tassel  of  gold  bullion  from 
the  "Iliad;" — and  what  is  it?  Something  so  fantas- 
tic, that  I  decline  to  repeat  it.     As  well  might  he 
have  said,  that  the  moral  of  Othello"  was — "  2Vy 
Warren^s  BlachingP*     There  is  no  moral,  little 
or  big,  foul  or  fair,  to  the  "  Iliad."    Up  to  the  17th 
book,  the  moral  might  seem  dimly  to  be  this — 
"  Gentlemen,  keep  the  peace:  you  see  what  comes 
of  quarrelling."     But  there  this  moral  ceases ; — 
there  is  now  a  break  of  guage ;  the  narrow  guage 
takes  place  after  this;  whilst  up  to  this  point,  the 
broad  guage — viz.,  the  wrath  of  Achilles,  growing 
out  of  his  turn-up  with  Agamemnon — ^had  carried 
us  smoothly  along  without  need  to  shift  our  lug- 
gage.   There  is  no  more  quarrelling  after  Book  17, 
how  then  can  there  be  any  more  moral  firom  quar- 
relling ?     If  you  insist  on  my  telling  you  what  is 
the  moral  of  the  "Iliad,"  I  insist  upon  your  telling 
me  what  is  the  moral  of  a  rattlesnake  or  the 
moral  of  Niagara.    I  suppose  ihe  moral  is — that 
you  must  get  out  of  their  way,  if  you  mean  to 
moralise  much  longer.     The  going-up  (or  ana- 
basis) of  the  Greeks  against  Troy,  was  a  /a<rf; 
and  a  pretty  dense  fact;  and,  by  accident,  the 
very  first  in  which  all  Greece  hac^  a  common  in- 
terest.    It  was  a  joint-stock  coi^oem — a  repre- 
sentative expedition — ^whereas,  previously  there 
had  been  none;  for  even  the  Argonautic  expedi- 
tion, which  is  rather  of  the  darkest,  implied  no 
confederation  except  amongst  individuals.     How 
could  it?     For  the  Argo  is  supposed  to  have 
measured    only    twenty -seven    tons:   how    she 
would  have  been  classed  at  Lloyd's  is  hard  to  say, 
but  certainly  not  as  A  1.     There  was  no  state- 
cabin;  everybody,  demi-gods  and  all,  pigged  in  the 
steerage  amongst  beans  and  bacon.     Greece  was 
naturally  proud  of  having  crossed  the  herring- 
pend,  small  as  it  was,  in  search  of  an  entrenched 
enemy;  proud  also  of  having  licked  him  "into 
Almighty  smash;"  this  was  sufficient;  or  if  an 
impertinent  moralist  sought  for  something  more, 
doubtless  the  moral  must  have  lain  in  the  booty. 
A  peach  is  the  moral  of  a  peach,  and  moral 
enough;  but  if  a  man  will  have  something  better 
— a  moral  within  a  moral — why,  there  is  the 
peach-stone,  and  its  kernel,  out  of  which  he  may 
make  ratafia,  which  seems  to  be  the  ultimate  mo- 
rality that  can  be  extracted  from  a  peach.     Mr. 
Archdeacon  Williams,  indeed,  of  the  Edinburgh 
Academy,  has  published  an  octavo  opinion  upon 
the  case,  which  asserts  that  the  moral  of  the 
Trojan  war  was  (to  borrow  a  phrase  from  chil- 
dren) tit  for  tat    It  was  a  case  of  retaliation  for 
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crimes  against  Hellas,  committed  by  Troy  in  an 
earlier  generation.  It  maybe  so;  Nemesis  knows 
best.  But  this  moral,  if  it  concerns  the  total  ex- 
pedition to  the  Troad,  cannot  concern  the  '*  Iliad,'' 
which  does  not  take  up  matters  from  so  early  a 
period,  nor  go  on  to  the  final  catastrophe  of  Tium. 
Now,  as  to  the  "Paradise  Lost,'*  it  happens  that 
there  is — whether  there  ought  to  be  or  not — a 
pure  golden  moral,  distinctly  announced,  sepa- 
rately contemplated,  and  the  very  weightiest  ever 
uttered  by  man  or  realised  by  fable.  It  is  a  mo- 
ral rather  for  the  drama  of  a  world  than  for  a 
human  poem.  And  this  moral  is  made  the  more 
prominent  and  memorable  by  the  grandeur  of  its 
annunciation.  The  jewel  is  not  more  splendid  in 
itself  than  in  its  sotting.  Excepting  the  well- 
known  passage  on  Athenian  oratory  in  the  "  Para- 
dise Regained,"  there  is  none  even  in  Milton  where 
the  metrical  pomp  is  made  so  effectually  to  aid 
the  pomp  of  the  sentiment.  Hearken  to  the  way 
in  which  a  roll  of  dactyles  is  made  to  settle,  like 
the  swell  of  the  advancing  tide,  into  the  long 
thunder  of  billows  breaking  for  leagues  against 
the  shore: 

"That  to  the  height  of  this  great  argument 
I  may  assert  eteroal  Providence." 

Hear  what  a  motion,  what  a  tumult,  is  given  by 

the  dactylic  close  to  each  of  the  introductory  lines! 

And  how  massily  is  the  whole  locked  up  into  the 

peace  of  heaven,  as  the  aerial  arch  of  a  viaduct  is 

locked  up  into  tranquil  stability  by  its  key- stone, 

through  the  deep  spondaic  close, 

''  And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man." 

That  is  the  moral  of  the  Miltonic  epos;  and  as 
much  grander  than  any  other  moral  formally 
illustrated  by  poets,  as  heaven  is  higher  than  earth. 

Bat  the  most  singular  moral,  which  Mr.  Lander 
anywhere  discovers,  is  in  his  own  poem  of  "  Gehir,** 
Whether  he  still  adheres  to  it,  does  not  appear 
from  the  present  edition.  But  I  remember  dis- 
tinctly, in  the  original  edition,  a  Pref)&ce  (now 
withdrawn)  in  which  he  made  his  acknowledge* 
ments  to  some  book  read  at  a  Welsh  Inn  for  the 
ontline  of  the  story  ;  and  as  to  the  moral,  he  de- 
clared it  to  be  an  exposition  of  that  most  myste- 
rioas  offence,  Over'  Colonisation,  Much  I  mused, 
in  my  youthful  simplioity,  upon  this  criminal  no- 
velty. What  might  it  be  ?  Could  I,  by  mistake, 
have  committed  it  myself  'i  Was  it  a  felony,  or  a 
misdemeanour  ? — ^liable  to  transportation,  or  only 
to  fine  and  imprisonment  ?  Neither  in  the  Decem- 
Tiral  Tables,  nor  in  the  Code  of  Justinian,  nor 
the  maritime  Code  of  Oleron,  nor  in  the  Canon 
Law,  nor  the  Code  Napoleon,  nor  our  own  Sta- 
tutes at  large,  nor  in  Jeremy  Bentham,  had  I 
read  of  such  a  crime  as  a  possibility.  Undoubt- 
edly the  vermin,  locally  called  Squatter 8^^  both 
in  the  wilds  of  America  and  Australia,  who  pre- 

•  Squatten: — They  are  a  sort  of  self-elected  warming- 
pans.  What  we  in  England  mean  by  the  political  term 
**  warming-pans^  are  men  who  occupy,  by  consent,  some 
official  place,  or  Parliamentary  seat,  until  the  proper  claim- 
ant is  old  enough  in  law  to  assume  his  rights.  When  the 
true  man  comes  to  bed,  the  warming-pan  respectfhlly  turns 
out  But  these  ultra-marine  warming-pans  wouldn't  turn 
out  They  showed  fighr,  and  wonld'nt  hear  of  the  true 
man,  even  as  a  bed-fellow. 


occupy  other  men's  estates,  have  latterly  illus- 
trated the  logical  possibility  of  such  an  offence ; 
but  they  were  quite  unknown  at  the  SBra  of  Gebir. 
Even  Dalica,  who  knew  as  much  wickedness  as 
most  people,  would  have  stared  at  this  unheard- 
of  villainy,  and  have  asked,  as  eagerly  as  /  did — 
•*  What  is  it  now  ?  Let's  have  a  fchv  at  it  in 
Egypt."  I,  indeed,  knew  a  case,  but  Dalica  did 
not,  of  shocking  over-colonisation.  It  was  the 
case,  which  even  yet  occurs  on  out-of-the-way 
roads,  where  a  man,  unjustly  big,  mounts  into 
the  inside  of  a  stage-coach  already  sufficiently 
crowded.  In  streets  and  squares,  where  men  could 
gif  e  him  a  wide  berth,  they  had  tolerated  the  injus- 
tice of  his  person  ;  but  now,  in  a  chamber  so  con- 
fined, the  length  and  breadth  of  his  wickedness 
shines  revealed  to  every  eye.  And  If  the  coach 
should  upset,  which  it  would  not  be  the  less  likely 
to  do  for  having  him  on  board.  Somebody  or  other 
(perhaps  myself)  must  lie  beneath  this  monster, 
like  Enceladus  under  Mount  Etna,  calling  upon 
Jove  to  come  quickly  with  a  few  thtinderbolts  and 
destroy  both  man  and  mountain,  both  euccuhus 
and  incuhue,  if  no  other  relief  offered.  Meantime, 
the  only  case  of  over-colonisation  notorious  to  all 
Europe,  is  that  which  some  German  traveller 
(Hiedcscl,  I  think)  has  reported  so  eagerly,  in 
ridicule  of  our  supposed  English  credulity ;  viz. 
— the  case  of  the  foreign  swindler,  who  advertised 
that  he  would  get  into  a  quart  bottle,  filled  Drury 
Lane,  pocketed  the  admission  money,  and  de- 
camped, protesting  (in  his  adieus  to  the  specta- 
tors) that  "  it  lacerated  his  heart  to  disappoint  so 
many  noble  islanders  ;  but  that  on  his  next  visit 
he  would  make  full  reparation  by  getting  into  a 
vinegar  cruet.'*  Now,  here  certainly  was  a  case 
of  ovor-colonisation,  not  perpetrated,  but  medi- 
tated. Yet,  when  one  examines  this  case,  the 
crime  consisted  by  no  means  in  doing  it,  bnt  in 
not  doing  it ;  by  no  means  in  getting  into  the 
bottle,  but  in  not  getting  into  it.  The  foreign 
contractor  would  have  been  probably  a  very  un- 
happy man,  had  he  fulfilled  his  contract  by  ovcr- 
colonising  the  bottle,  but  he  would  have  been  de- 
cidedly a  more  virtuous  man.  He  would  have 
redeemed  his  pledge  ;  and,  if  he  had  even  died  in 
the  bottle,  we  should  have  honoured  him  as  a 
**vir  honusy  cum  mala  fortund  compositue  ;  '•  as  a 
man  of  honour  matched  in  single  duel  with  cala- 
mity, and  also  as  the  best  of  conjurors.  Over- 
colonisation,  therefore,  except  in  the  one  case  of 
the  stage-coach,  is  apparently  no  crime ;  and  the 
offence  of  King  Gebir,  in  my  eyes,  remains  a 
mystery  to  this  day. 

What  next  solicits  notice  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
digression :  it  is  a  kind  of  parenthesis  on  Words- 
worth, 

**Landor, — When  it  was  a  matter  of  wonder 
how  Keats,  who  was  ignorant  of  Greek,  could 
have  written  his  "Hyperion,"  Shelley,  whom  envy- 
never  touched,  gave  as  a  reason — 'because  he  uhm 
a  Greek.'  Wordsworth,  being  asked  his  opinion 
of  the  same  poem,  called  it,  scoffingly,  *  a  pretty 
piece  of  paganism ;'  yet  he  himself,  in  the  best  verses 
he  ever  wrote — and  beautiful  ones  they  are— reverts 
to  the  powerful  influence  of  the  'pagan  creed.' 
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H^re  Ate  nlneliileB  exactly  in  the  original  type. 
Now,  nine  tailors  are  ranked,  by  great  masters  of 
algebra^  as  =  one  man;  snch  is  the  received  equa- 
tion; or,  as  it  is  expressed,  with  more  liveliness, 
in  an  old  English  drama,  by  a  man  who  meets 
and  quarrels  with  eighteen  tailors — *'  Come,  hang 
it!  Ill  fight  you  both.^*    But,  whatever  be  the 
algebraic  ratio  of  tailors  to  men,  it  is  clear  that 
nine  Landorian  lines  are  not  always  equal  to  the 
delivery  of  one  accurate  truth,  or  to  a  successful 
conflict  with  three  or  four  signal  errors.    Firstly — 
Shelley's  reason,  if  it  ever  was  assigned,  is  irre- 
levant as  regards  any  question  that  must  have 
been  intended.     It  could  not  have  been  meant  to 
ask— Why  was  the  "  Hyperion"  so  Grecian  in  its 
spirit  i  for  it  is  anything  but  Grecian.    We  should 
praise  it  falsely  to  call  it  so;  fbr  the  feeble,  though 
elegant,  mythology  of  Greece  was  incapable  of 
breeding  anything  so  deep  as  the  mysterious  por- 
tents that,  in  the  "  Hyperion,  "run  before  and  accom- 
pany the  passing  away  of  divine  inunemorial  dy- 
nasties.    Nothing  can  bo  more  impressive  than 
the  picture  of  Saturn  in  his  palsy  of  affliction,  and 
of  the  mighty  goddess  his  grand-daughter,  or  than 
the  secret  signs  of  coming  woe  in  the  palace  of 
Hyperion.     These  things  grew  from  darker  creeds 
than  Greece  had  ever  known  since  the  elder  tradi- 
tions of  Prometheus— creeds  that  sent  down  theit 
sounding  plummets  into  far  deeper  wells  within 
the  human  spirit.     What  had  been  meant,  by  the 
question  proposed  to  SheUey,  was  no  doubt — How 
so  yoiing  a  ttian  as  Keats,  not  having  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  regular  classical  education,  could  have 
been  so  much  At  home  in  the  details  of  the  elder 
mythology?  "Tooke's  "  Pantheon"  might  have  been 
obtained  by  favour  of  any  English  schoolboy,  and 
Dumonstier's  "  Lettres  a  Emilie  sur  la  Mythologie'^ 
by  favour  of  very  many  young  ladies;  but  these, 
according  to  my  recollection  of  them,  would  hardly 
have  sufficed.     Spence's  "  Poli/Tnetis,^*  however, 
might  have  been  had  by  favour  of  any  good  li- 
brary ;  and  the  "Bibliotheca'*  of  ApoUodorus,  who 
is  the  cock  of  the  walk  on  this  subject,  might  have 
been  read  by  favour  of  a  Latin  translation,  sup- 
posing Keats  really  unequal  to  the  easy  Greek 
text.     There  is  no  wonder  in  the  case  ;  nor,  if 
there  had  been,  would   Shelley's  kind  remark 
have  solved  it.     The  treatment  of  the  facts  must, 
in  any  case,  have  been  due  to  Keats*s  genius,  so 
as  to  be  the  same  whether  he  had  studied  Greek 
or  not :  the  facts,  apatt  from  the  treatment,  must 
in  any  case  have  been  had  from  abook.  Secondly — 
Let  Mr.  Lander  rely  upon  it — that  Wordsworth 
never  said  the  thing  ascribed  to  him  here  as  any 
formal  judgment,  or  what  Scottish  law  would  call 
deUveranee,  upon  the  "  Hyperion."    As  to  what  he 
might  have  said  incidentally  and  collaterally ;  the 
meaning  of  words  is  so  entirely  affected  by  their 
position  in  a  conversation — what  followed,  what 
went  before — that  five  words  dislocated  from  their 
context  never  would  be  received  as  evidence  in  the 
Queen's  Bench.     The  court  which,  of  all  others, 
least  strictly  weighs  its  rules  of  evidence,  is  the  fe- 
male tea-table  ;  yet  even  that  tribunal  would  re- 
quire the  deponent  to  strengthen  his  evidence,  if  lie 
had  only  five  detached  words  to  produce.   Words- 


worth is  a  very  proud  man,  aft  he  has  good  rea- 
son to  be  ;  and  perhaps  it  was  I,  myself.  Who  once 
said  in  print  of  him — ^that  it  is  not  the  correct 
way  of  speaking,  to  say  that  Wordsworth  is  as 
proud  as  Lucifer  ;  but,  Inversely,  to  say  of  Luci- 
fer that  some  people  have  conceived  him  to  be  as 
proud  as  Wordsworth.  But,  if  proud,  Words- 
worth is  not  haughty,  is  not  ostentatious,  is  not 
anxious  for  display,  is  not  arrogant,  and,  least  of 
all,  is  he  capable  of  descending  to  envy.  Who 
or  what  is  it  that  he  should  be  envious  of  ?  Does 
anybody  suppose  that  Wordsworth  would  be 
jealous  of  Archimedes  if  he  now  walked  upon 
earth,  or  Michael  Angelo,  or  Milton  ?  Nature 
does  not  repeat  herself.  Be  assured  she  will  never 
make  a  second  Wordsworth.  Any  of  us  would 
be  jealous  of  his  own  duplicate  ;  and,  if  I  had  a 
doppelganger,  who  went  about  personating  me, 
copying  me,  and  pirating  me,  philosopher  as  I 
am,  I  might  (if  the  Court  of  Chancery  would  not 
grant  an  injunction  against  him)  be  so  far  carried 
away  by  jealousy  as  to  attempt  the  crime  of  mur- 
der upon  his  carcass  ;  and  no  great  matter  as  re- 
gards HIM.  But  it  would  be  a  sad  thing  for  me 
to  find  myself  hanged;  and  for  what,  I  beseech 
you  ?  for  murdering  a  sham,  that  was  either  no- 
body  at  all,  or  oneself  repeated  once  too  often. 
But  if  you  show  to  Wordsworth  a  man  as  great 
as  himself,  still  that  great  man  will  not  be  much 
like  Wordsworth — ^the  great  man  wiU  not  be 
Wordsworth's  doppelganger.  If  not  impar  (as 
you  say)  he  will  be  dispar  ;  and  why,  then,  should 
Wordsworth  be  jealous  of  him,  unless  he  is  jealous 
of  the  sun,  and  of  Abd  el  Kader,  and  of  Mr.  Wag- 
horn — all  of  whom  carry  off  a  great  deal  of  any 
spare  admiration  which  Europe  has  to  dispose  of. 
But  suddenly  it  strikes  me  that  we  are  all  proud, 
every  man  of  us  ;  and  I  daresay  with  some  rea- 
son for  it,  "  be  the  same  more  or  less."  For 
I  never  came  to  know  any  man  in  my  whole  life 
intimately,  who  could  not  do  something  or  other 
better  than  anybody  else.  The  only  man  amongst 
us  that  is  thoroughly  free  from  pride,  that  yon 
may  at  all  seasons  rely  on  as  a  pattern  of  humi« 
lity,  is  the  pickpocket.  That  man  is  so  admirable 
in  his  temper^  and  so  used  to  pocketing  anything 
whatever  which  Providence  sends  in  his  way,  that 
he  will  even  pocket  a  kicking,  or  anything  in 
that  line  of  favours  which  you  are  pleased  to  be- 
stow. The  smallest  donations  are  by  him  thank- 
ftilly  received,  provided  only  that  you,  whilst 
half-blind  with  anger  in  kicking  him  round  a 
figure  of  eight,  like  a  dexterous  skater,  will  but 
allow  Mm  (which  is  no  more  than  fair)  to  have  a 
second  "  shy "  at  your  pretty  Indian  pocket- 
handkerchief,  so  as  to  convince  you,  on  cooler  re- 
flection, that  he  does  not  always  miss.  Thirdly — 
Mr.  Lander  leaves  it  doubtful  what  verses  those 
are  of  Wordsworth's  which  celebrate  the  power 
"  of  the  Pagan  creed  ;  "  whether  that  sonnet  in 
which  Wordsworth  wishes  to  exchange  for 
glimpses  of  human  life,  then  and  in  those  eircuTn- 
stances,  "  forlorn,"  the  sight 

** Of  Proteils  coming  fi^oin  the  sea. 

And  hear  old  Triton  wind  his  wreathed  horn  ; " 

whether  this,  or  the  passage  on  the  Greek  my  the- 
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logy  in  "  The  Excursion."  Whichever  he  means, 
I  ftm  the  last  man  to  deny  that  it  is  beautifol, 
and  especially  if  he  means  the  latter.  But  it  is  no 
presumption  to  deny  finnly  Mr.  Lander's  asser- 
tion, that  these  are  "  the  best  verses  Wordsworth 
ever  vrote."    Bless  the  man  ! 

"  There  are  a  thoasand  raoh  elsewhere, 
As  worthy  of  your  wonder :  "— 

Elsewhere,  I  mean,  in  Wordsworth's  poems.  In 
reality  it  is  impossible '  that  these  should  be  the 
best ;  for  even  if,  in  the  executive  part,  they  were 
so,  which  is  not  the  case,  the  very  nature  of  the 
thought,  of  the  feeling,  and  of  the  relation,  which 
binds  it  to  the  general  theme,  and  the  nature  of 
that  theme  itself,  forbid  the  possibility  of  merits 
so  high.  The  whole  movement  of  the  feeling  is 
fanciful  :  it  neither  appeals  to  what  is  deepest  in 
human  sensibilities,  nor  is  meant  to  do  so.  The 
result,  indeed,  serves  only  to  show  Mr.  Lander's 
slender  acquaintance  with  Wordsworth.  And 
what  is  worse  than  being  slenderly  acquainted, 
he  is  erroneously  acquainted  even  with  these  two 
short  breathings  from  the  Wordsworthian  shell. 
He  mistakes  the  logic.  Wordsworth  does  not 
celebrate  any  power  at  all  in  Paganism.  Old 
Triton  indeed !  he's  little  better,  in  respect  of  the 
terrific,  than  a  mail-coach  guard,  nor  half  as 
good,  if  you  allow  the  guard  his  official  seat,  a 
coal-black  night,  lamps  blazing  back  upon  his 
royal  scarlet,  and  his  blunderbuss  correctly  slung. 
Triton  would  not  stay,  I  engage,  for  a  second 
look  at  the  old  Portsmouth  mail,  as  once  I  knew 
it.  But,  alas  !  better  things  than  ever  stood  on 
Triton's  pins  are  now  as  little  able  to  stand  up 
for  themselves,  or  to  startle  the  silent  fields  in 
darkness,  with  the  sudden  flash  of  their  glory — 
gone  before  it  had  fully  come— as  Triton  is  to 
play  the  FreyschntE  chorus  on  his  humbug  of  a 
horn.  But  the  logic  of  Wordsworth  is  this — ^not 
that  the  Oraek  mythology  is  potent ;  on  the  con- 
trary, that  it  is  weaker  than  cowslip  tea,  and 
would  not  agitate  the  nerves  of  a  hen-sparrow  ; 
but  that,  weak  as  it  is — ^nay,  by  means  of  that 
very  weakness — ^it  does  but  the  better  serve  to 
measure  the  weakness  of  something  which  he 
thinks  yet  weaker — ^vii.  the  death-like  torpor  of 
London  society  in  1808,  benumbed  by  conven- 
tional apathy  and  worldliness — 

"  Heavy  as  fit>st,  and  deep  almost  as  life." 
This  seems  a  digression  from  Milton,  who  is 
properly  the  subject  of  this  colloquy.  B  ut,  luckily, 
it  is  not  one  of  my  sins.  Mr.  Lander  is  lord 
within  the  house  of  his  own  book  ;  he  pays  all 
accounts  whatever  ;  and  readers  that  have  either 
a  bill,  or  bill  of  exceptions,  to  tender  against  the 
concern,  must  draw  upon  him.  To  Milton  he 
returns  upon  a  very  dangerous  topic  indeed — viz. 
the  structure  of  his  blank  verse.  I  know  of  none 
that  is  so  trying  to  a  wary  man's  nerves.  You 
might  as  well  tax  Mozart  with  harshness  in  the 
divinest  passages  of  "  Don  Giovanni,"  as  Milton 
with  any  such  offence  against  metrical  science. 
Bo  assured,  it  is  yourself  that  do  not  read  with 
understanding,  not  Milton  that  by  possibility  can 
be  found  doaf  to  the  demands  of  perfect  harmony. 


You  are  tempted,  after  walking  round  a  line 
threescore  times,  to  exclaim  at  last — "  Well,  if 
the  Fiend  himself  should  rise  up  before  me  at  this 
very  moment,  in  this  very  study  of  mine,  and  say 
that  no  screw  was  loose  in  that  line,  then  would 

I  reply — *  Sir,  with  submission,  you  are .'" 

"What :"  suppose  the  Fiend  suddenly  to  demand 
in  thunder  ;  "  what  am  L?"  "  Horribly  wrong," 
you  wish  exceedingly  to  say  ;  but,  recollecting 
that  some  people  are  choleric  in  argument,  you 
confine  yourself  to  the  polite  answer—"  That, 
with  deference  to  his  better  education,  you  con- 
ceive him  to  lie;" — that's  a  bad  word  to  drop 
your  voice  upon  in  talking  with  a  fiend,  and  you 
hasten  to  add— "  under  a  slight,  a  very  slight 
mistake."  Ay,  you  might  venture  on  that  opinion 
with  a  fiend.  But  how  if  an  angel  should  under- 
take the  case  ?  And  angelic  was  the  ear  of  Mil- 
ton. Many  are  the  prima,  facie  anomalous  lines 
in  Milton;  many  are  the  suspicious  lines,  which 
in  many  a  book  I  have  seen  many  a  critic  peer- 
ing into,  with  eyes  made  up  for  mischief,  yet  with 
a  misgiving  that  all  was  not  quite  safe,  very 
much  like  an  old  raven  looking  down  a  marroi^ 
bone.  In  fact,  such  is  the  metrical  skill  of  the 
man,  and  such  the  perfection  of  his  metrical  sen- 
sibility, that,  on  any  attempt  to  take  liberties 
with  a  passage  of  his,  you  feel  as  when  coming, 
in  a  forest,  upon  what  seems  a  dead  lion;  perhaps 
he  may  not  be  dead,  but  only  sleeping;  nay,  per- 
haps he  may  not  be  sleeping,  but  only  shamming. 
And  you  have  a  jealousy,  as  to  Milton,  even  in  the 
most  flagrant  case  of  almost  palpable  error,  that, 
after  all,  there  may  be  a  plot  in  it.  You  may  be 
put  down  with  shame  by  some  man  reading  the 
line  otherwise,  reading  it  with  a  different  empha- 
sis, a  different  ceesura,  or  perhaps  a  different  sus- 
pension of  the  voice,  so  as  to  bring  out  a  new  and 
self-justifying  effect.  It  must  be  added,  that,  in 
reviewing  Milton's  metre,  it  is  quite  necessary  to 
have  such  books  as  "  Nares's  English  Orthoepy" 
(in  a  late  edition) ,  and  others  of  that  class,  lying 
on  the  table;  because  the  accentuation  of  Mil- 
ton's age  was,  in  many  words,  entirely  different 
from  ours.  And  Mr.  Lander  is  not  free  fi^>m 
some  suspicion  of  inattention  as  to  this  point. 
Over  and  above  this  accentual  difference,  the 
practice  of  our  elder  dramatists  in  the  resolution 
of  the  final  tion  (which  now  is  uniformly  pro- 
nounced 8h<m)y  will  be  found  exceedingly  impor- 
tant to  the  appreciation  of  a  writer's  verse.  Con- 
trihutionj  which  now  is  necessarily  pronounced  as 
a  word  of  four  syllables,  would  then,  in  verse, 
have  five,  being  read  into  con-tri-hu-ce-on.  Many 
readers  will  recollect  another  word,  which  for 
years  brought  John  Kemble  into  hot  water  with 
the  pit  of  Drury  Lane.  It  was  the  plural  of  the 
word  ache.  This  is  generally  made  a  dissyUablo 
by  the  Elizabethan  dramatists;  it  occurs  in  the 
"  Tempest."     Prospero  say* — 

<<ru  fill  thy  bones  with  aches.'' 

What  follows,  which  I  do  not  remember  lUeraHmy 
is  such  metrically  as  to  require  two  syllables  for 
aches.  But  how,  then,  was  this  to  be  pro- 
nounced ?    Kemble  thought  akies  would  sound 
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ludicrous  ;  aitches  therefore  he  called  it :  and  al- 
ways the  pit  howled  like  a  famished  metutgerie, 
as  they  ^d  also  when  he  chose  (and  he  constantly 
chose)  to  pronounce  beard  like  bird.  Many  of 
these  niceties  must  ho  known,  hefore  a  critic  can 
ever  allow  himself  to  helieve  that  he  is  right  in 
obdizing,  or  in  marking  with  so  much  as  a  ?  any 
Terse  whatever  of  Milton's.  And  there  are  some 
of  these  niceties,  I  am  satisfied,  not  even  yet  fully 
investigated. 

It  is,  however,  to  he  home  in  mind,  after 
all  allowances  and  provisional  reservations  have 
heen  made,  that  Bentley's  hypothesis  (inju- 
diciously as  it  was  managed  hy  that  great 
scholar)  has  really  a  truth  of  fact  to  stand  upon. 
Not  only  must  Milton  have  composed  his  three 
greatest  poems,  the  two  *' Paradises*'  and  the 
"  Samson,'*  in  a  state  of  hlindness — hut  suhse- 
quently,  in  the  correction  of  the  proofs,  he  must 
have  sujQfered  still  more  from  this  conflict  with 
darkness,  and,  consequently,  from  this  depen- 
dence upon  careless  readers.  This  is  Bentley's 
case  :  as  lawyers  say,  "  My  lord,  that  is  my 
case.*'  It  is  possihle  enough  to  write  cor- 
rectly in  the  dark,  as  I  myself  often  do,  when 
losing  or  missing  my  lucifers — which,  like  some 
elder  lucifers,  ai-e  always  rehelliously'  straying 
into  places  where  they  can  have  no  husiness. 
But  it  is  quite  impossihle  to  correct  a  proof 
in  the  dark.  At  least,  if  there  is  such  an  art, 
it  must  he  a  section  of  the  hlack  art.  Bentley 
gained  from  Pope  that  admirahle  epithet  of 
sta^Jdng,  ["<A«  ribbcdds — from  slashing  Bentley 
dcvm  to  piddling  Theobalds,^*  i.  e.  Tibbalds  as  it 
was  pronounced],  altogether  irom  his  edition  of  the 
"  Paradise  Lost."  This  the  doctor  founded  on  his 
own  hypothesis  as  to  the  advantage  taken  of 
Milton's  blindness;  and  corresponding  was  the 
havoc  which  he  made  of  the  text.  In  fact,  on 
the  really  just  allegation  that  Milton  must  have 
used  the  services  of  an  amanuensis ;  and  the  plau- 
sible one  that  this  amanuensis,  being  often  weary 
of  his  task,  would  be  likely  to  neglect  punctilious 
accuracy  ;  and  the  most  imprebable  allegation 
that  this  weary  person  would  also  be  very  con- 
ceited, and  add  much  rubbish  of  his  own  ; 
Bentley  resigned  himself  luxuriously,  without  the 
whisper  of  a  scruple,  to  his  own  sense  of  what  was 
or  was  not  poetic,  which  sense  happened  to  be 
that  of  the  adder  for  music.  The  deaf  adder 
heareth  not  though  the  musician  charm  ever  so 
wisely.  No  scholarship,  which  so  far  beyond 
other  men  Bentley  had,  could  gain  him  the  ima- 
ginative sensibility  which,  in  a  degree  so  far  be- 
yond average  men,  he  wanted.  Consequently, 
the  world  never  before  beheld  such  a  scene  of 
massacre  as  his  *'  Paradise  Lost"  exhibited.  Ho 
laid  himself  down  to  his  work  of  extermination 
like  the  brawniest  of  reapers  going  in  steadily 
with  his  sickle,  coat  stripped  off,  and  shirt  sleeves 
tacked  up,  to  deal  with  an  acre  of  barley.  One 
duty,  and  no  other,  rested  upon  his  conscience  ; 
one  voice  he  heard — Slash  away,  and  hew  down 
the  rotten  growths  of  this  abominable  amanu- 
ensiB.  The  carnage  was  like  that  after  a  pitched 
battle.    The  very  finest  passages  in  eTery  book  of 


the  poem  were  marked  by  italics,  as  dedicated  to 
fire  and  slaughter.  "  Slashing  Dick"  went  through 
the  whole  forest,  like  a  woodman  marking  with 
white  paint  the  giant  trees  that  must  all  come 
down  in  a  month  or  so.  And  one  naturally  re- 
verts to  a  passage  in  the  poem  itself,  where  God 
the  Father  is  supposed  to  say  to  his  Filial  asses- 
sor on  the  heavenly  throne,  when  marking  the 
desolating  progress  of  Sin  and  Death, — 

"  See  with  what  havoo  these  fell  dogs  advance 
To  ravage  this  fair  world." 

But  still  this  inhuman  extravagance  of  Bentloy, 
in  following  out  his  hypothesis,  does  not  exone- 
rate us  from  bearing  in  mind  so  much  truth  as 
that  hypothesis  really  must  have  had,  from  the 
pitiable  difficulties  of  the  great  poet's  situation. 

My  own  opinion,  therefore,  upon  the  line,  for 
instance,  from  **  Paradise  Begained,"  which  Mr. 
Landor  appears  to  have  indicated  for  the  rea- 
der's amazement,  viz.  : — 

<*  As  well  might  recommend 
Suck  solitude  before  choicest  society," 

is — ^that  it  escaped  revision  from  some  accident 
calling  off  the  ear  of  Milton  whilst  in  the  act  of 
having  the  proof  read  to  him.  Mr.  Landor  si- 
lently prints  it  in  italics,  without  assigning  his 
objection  ;  but,  of  course,  that  objection  must 
be- — ^that  the  line  has  one  foot  too  much.  It  is 
an  Alexandrine,  such  as  Drvden  scattered  so 
profusely,  without  asking  himself  why  ;  but 
which  Milton  never  tolerates  except  in  the  cho- 
ruses of  the  Samson. 

*•  Not  difficult,  if  thou  hearken  to  me*  '— 
is  one  of  the  lines  which  Mr.  Landor  thinks  that 
"  no  authority  will  reconcile"  to  our  ears.  I 
think  otherwise.  The  csesura  is  meant  to  fall 
not  with  the  comma  after  difficult,  but  after 
thou  ;  and  there  is  a  most  effective  and  grand 
suspension  intended.  It  is  Satan  who  speaks — 
Satan  in  the  wilderness  ;  and  he  marks,  as  he 
wishes  to  mark,  the  tremendous  opposition  of 
attitude  between  the  two  parties  to  the  tempta- 
tion. 

«'  Not  difficult  iithou " 

there  let  the  reader  pause,  as  if  pulling  up  sud- 
denly four  horses  in  harness,  and  throwing  them 
on  their  haunches — not  difficult  if  thou  (in  some 
mysterious  sense  the  son  of  God)  ;  and  then,  as 
with  a  burst  of  thunder,  again  giving  the  reins 
to  your  quadriga, 

**'  hearken  to  me  :  " 

that  is,  to  me,  that  am  the  Prince  of  the  Air,  and 
able  to  perform  all  my  promises  fi>r  those  that 
hearken  to  my  temptations. 

Two  lines  are  cited  tinder  the  same  ban  of  ir- 
reconcileability  to  our  ears,  but  on  a  very  dif- 
ferent plea.     The  first  of  these  lines  is — 
**  Launcelot,  or  Pellias,  or  PelUnore  ;" 
The  other 

V  QMintius,  Fdbridus,  Curius,  JRegtdus,'* 
The  reader  will  readily  suppose  that  both  are  ob- 
jected to  as  "  roll-calls  of  proper  names. "  Now, 
it  is  very  true  that  nothing  is  more  offensive  to 
the  mind  than  the  practice  of  mechanically  pack- 
ing into  metrical  saccessions,  as  if  packing  a 
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portmanteau,  names  without  meaning  or  aigni- 
ficance  to  the  feelings.  No  man  ever  carried  that 
atrocity  so  far  as  Boileau,  a  fact  of  which  Mr. 
Landor  is  well  aware  ;  and  slight  is  the  sanation 
or  excuse  that  can  be  drawn  from  him.  But  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  Virgil,  so  scrupulous 
in  finish  of  composition,  committed  this  &ult.  I 
remember  a  passage  ending 

« ^Noemonaque  Prjrtaninque  ;" 

but,  having  no  "V^irgil  within  reach,  I  cannot  at 
this  moment  quote  it  accurately.  Homer,  with 
more  excuse,  however,  from  the  rudeness  of  his 
age,  is  a  deadly  offender  in  this  way.  But  the 
cases  from  Milton  are  very  different.  Milton  was 
incapable  of  the  Homeric  or  Yirgilian  blemish. 
The  objection  to  such  rolling  musquetry  of  names 
is,  that  unless  interspersed  with  epithets,  or  broken 
into  irregular  groups  by  brief  circumstances  of 
parentage,  country,  or  romantic  incident,  they 
stand  audaciously  perking  up  their  heads  like  lots 
in  a  catalogue,  arrow-headed  palisades,  or  young 
larches  in  a  nursery  ground,  all  occupying  the 
same  space,  all  drawn  up  in  line,  all  mere  itera- 
tions of  each  other.     But  in 

"  Qt4tnte*ti«,  Fabrieiui,  Ouriw,  ReguXui^** 

though  certainly  not  a  good  line  when  insulated^ 
(better,  however,  in  its  connexion  with  the  entire 
succession  of  which  it  forms  part)  the  apology  is, 
that  the  massy  weight  of  the  separate  characters 
enables  them  to  stand  like  granite  pillars  or 
pyramids,  proud  of  their  self-supporting  inde- 
pendency. 

Mr.  Landor  makes  one  correction  by  a  simple 
improvement  in  the  punctuation,  which  has  a  very 
fine  effect.  Rarely  has  so  large  a  result  been 
distributed  through  a  sentence  by  so  slight  a 
change.  It  is  in  the  *'  Samson."  Samson  says, 
speaking  of  himself  (as  elsewhere)  with  that  pro- 
found pathos,  which  to  all  hearts  invests  Milton's 
own  situation  in  the  days  of  his  old  age,  when  he 
was  composing  that  drama — 

"  Ask  for  this  great  deliverer  now,  and  find  him 
Eyeless  in  Gaza  at  tlie  miU  with  slaves,** 

Thus  it  is  usually  printed;  that  is,  without  a 
comma  in  the  latter  line ;  but,  says  Landor,  **  there 
ought  to  be  commas  after  eyeUsB^  after  Gaza, 
after  vmU,'^*  And  why  ?  because  thus  *'  the  grief 
of  Samson  is  aggravated  at  every  member  of  the 
sentence."  He  (like  Milton)  was — 1.  blind;  2. 
in  a  city  of  triun^phant  enemies  ;  3.  working  for 
daily  bread;  4.  herding  with  slaves;  SamsoB 
literally,  and  Milton  with  those  whom  politically 
he  regarded  as  such. 

Mr.  Landor  is  perfectly  wrong,  I  must  take 
the  liberty  of  saying,  when  ha  demurs  to  the 
line  in  **  Paradise  Regained :" 

**  From  that  placid  aspect  and  meek  regard," 

on  the  ground  that  "m««A  regard  conveys  no 
new  idea  to  placid  aspect,**  But  aspect  is  the 
countenance  of  Christ  when  passive  to  the  gaze 
of  others:  regard  is  the  same  countenance  in 
active  contemplation  of  those  others  whom  he 


loves  or  pities.  The  placid  aspect  expresses, 
therefore,  the  divine  rest ;  the  nieeh  regard  ex- 
presses the  divine  benignity :  the  one  is  the  self- 
absorption  of  the  total  Godhead,  the  other  the 
eternal  emanation  of  the  Filial  Godhead. 

**  By  what  ingenuity/*  says  Landor,  *'  can  ve 
erect  into  a  verse — 

'  In  the  bosom  of  bliss,  and  light  of  light  V  " 

Now  really  it  is  by  my  watch  exactly  three  minutes 
too  late  for  him  to  make  that  obj ection.  The  oourt 
cannot  receive  it  now ;  for  the  line  just  this 
moment  cited,  the  ink  being  hardly  yet  dry,  is  of 
the  same  identical  structure.  The  usual  iambic 
flow  is  disturbed  in  both  lines  by  the  very  same 
ripple,  viz.,  a  trochee  in  the  second  foot,  placid 
in  the  one  line,  hosinn  in  the  other.  They  are  a 
sort  of  snags,  such  as  lie  in  the  current  of  the 
Mississippi.  There  they  do  nothing  but  mischief. 
Here,  when  the  lines  are  read  in  their  entire 
nextts,  the  disturbance  stretches  forwards  and 
backwards  with  good  effect  on  the  music.  Be- 
sides, if  it  did  notf  one  is  willing  to  take  a  snag 
from  Milton,  but  one  does  not  altogether  like  being 
snagged  by  the  Mississippi.  One  sees  no  parti- 
cular reason  for  bearing  it,  if  one  only  knew  how 
to  be  revenged  on  a  river. 

But,  of  these  metrical  skirmishes,  though  full 
of  importance  to  the  impassioned  text  of  a  great 
poet  (for  mysterious  is  the  life  that  connects  all 
modes  of  passion  with  rhythmus),  let  us  suppose 
the  casual  reader  to  have  had  enough.  And  now 
at  closing,  for  the  sake  of  change,  let  us  treat  him 
to  a  harlequin  trick  upon  another  theme.  Did 
the  reader  ever  happen  to  see  a  sheriff's  officer 
arresting  an  honest  gentleman,  who  was  doing  no 
manner  of  harm  to  gentle  or  simple,  and  immedi- 
ately afterwards  a  second  sheriff^s  officer  arresting 
the  first — by  which  means  that  second  officer 
merits  for  himself  a  place  in  history ;  fbr  at  the 
same  moment  he  liberates  a  deserving  creature 
(since  an  arrested  officer  cannot  possibly  bag  his 
prisoner),  and  he  also  avenges  the  insult  put  upon 
that  worthy  man  ?  Perhaps  the  reader  did  not 
ever  sec  such  a  sight ;  and,  growing  personal,  he 
asks  me,  in  return,  if  /  ever  saw  it.  To  say  the 
truth,  I  never  did  ;  except  once,  in  a  too-flatter- 
ing dream  ;  and  though  I  applauded  so  loudly  as 
even  to  waken  myself,  and  shouted  ''  encore,*^  yet 
all  wont  for  nothing  ;  and  I  am  still  waiting  for 
that  splendid  exemplification  of  retributive  jus- 
tice. But  why  ?  Why  should  it  be  a  spectacle 
so  uncommon  ?  For  surely  those  official  arresters 
of  men  must  want  arresting  at  times  as  well  as 
better  people.  At  least,  however,  en  attetidaut, 
one  may  luxuriate  in  the  vision  of  such  a  thing ; 
and  the  reader  shall  now  see  such  a  vision  re- 
hearsed. Ho  shall  see  Mr.  Landor  arresting 
Milton — Milton,  of  all  men  I — for  a  flaw  in  his  Ro- 
man erudition;  and  then  he  shall  see  me  in- 
stantly stepping  up,  tapping  Mr.  Landor  on  the 
shoulder,  and  saying,  **  Officer,  you  're  wanted;" 
whilst  to  Milton  I  say,  touching  my  hat,  "  Now, 
sir,  be  off;  run  for  your  life,  whilst  I  hold  this 
man  in  custody^  lest  he  should  fasten  on  you 
again 
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What  Milton  had  said,  speaking  of  die  *'  watch- 
fui  eherubim^"  was — 

**  Fmt  faces  each 
Had,  like  a  double  Janua  ;" 

Upon  whieh  Soathey — but,  of  coarse,  Landor, 
ventriloquisiBg  tbroqgh  Southey^-^ays,  **  Better 
left  this  to  the  imagination  :  double  Januses  are 
queer  figor^a."  Not  at  all.  On  the  contrary, 
they  became  so  common,  that  finally  there  were 
DO  other.  Rome,  in  her  days  of  childhood,  con- 
tented herself  with  a  two-faced  Janus ;  but,  about 
the  time  of  the  first  or  second  Cssar,  a  very 
auoiept  statue  of  Janus  was  exhumed,  which  had 
lour  £Mes.  Ever  afterwards,  this  sacred  re- 
surgent statue  became  the  model  for  any  possible 
Jaoas  that  could  show  himself  in  good  company. 
The  q^iadrifrona  Jc^ua  was  now  the  orthodox 
Janus  ;  and  it  would  ha?e  been  as  much  a  sacri- 
to  rob  bim  of  any  single  face,  as  to  rob  a 


king's  statue  *  of  its  horse.  One  thing  may  re- 
call this  to  Mr.  Landor's  memory.  I  think  it 
was  Nero,  but  certainly  it  was  one  of  the  first 
six  Caesars,  that  built,  or  that  finished,  a  magni* 
ficent  temple  to  Janus  ;  and  each  face  was  so 
managed  as  to  point  down  an  avenue  leading  to  a 
separate  market-place.  Now,  that  there  were 
four  market-places,  I  will  make  oath  before  any 
Justice  of  the  Peace.  One  was  called  the  Forum 
Jidium,  one  the  Forum  Augustum,  a  third  the 
Forum  Transitorium  :  what  the  fourth  was  called 
is  best  known  to  itself,  for  really  I  forget.  But 
if  anybody  says  that  perhaps  it  was  called  the 
Forum  Landoriumy  I  am  not  the  man  to  object ; 
for  few  names  have  deserved  such  an  honour  more, 
whether  from  those  that  then  looked  forward  into 
futurity  with  one  face,  or  from  our  posterity  that 
will  look  back  into  the  vanishing  past  with 
another. 


LIVES  OF  LORD  LOVAT  AND  FORBES  OF  CULLODEN.f 


Some  one,  whose  opinion  Mr.  Burton  considers 
authoritative  on  literary  subjects,  suggested  to 
him  the  biography  of  the  f&mous  (or  infamous) 
Lord  Lovat,  as  offering  many  curious  and  remark- 
able incidents  and  traits  for  delineation.  He  acted 
upon  the  hint ;  but  to  exhibit  the  diamond  with 
the  foil,  the  antidote  with  the  bane,  he  has 
coupled  the  life  of  the  excellent  and  patriotic 
President  Forbes  with  that  of  the  crafty  and  fla- 
gitious Highland  Chief ;  and  thus,  by  contrast, 
given  a  more  complete  and  effective  picture,  both 
of  the  individuals  and  the  society  in  which  they 
acted  their  parts,  than  could  have  been  exhibited 
in  solitary  portraiture.  No  diligence  of  research, 
no  pains  in  investigating,  comparing  and  weigh- 
ing evidence,  have  been  spared  in  accomplishing 
the  onerous  task  ;  and  yet  Mr.  Burton  has  labour- 
ed, as  we  think,  under  some  disadvantages  ;  as 
overy  biographer  must  who  sets  out,  not  alone  with 
strong  moral  disapprobation  of  the  character  of 
his  hero,  bnt  with  what  looks  very  like  decided 
antipathy.  In  this  predicament,  whieh  is  one 
perhaps  inevitable  to  a  mind  of  rectitude,  stands 
Mr.  ^urton  in  relation  to  the  reckless,  yet  wily 
and  versatile,  Simon  ;  who,  after  all,  is  hardly  to 
be  fairly  naeasured  by  the  standard  of  morality 
and  honour  which  might  be  applicable  to  a  culti- 
vated Lowland  gentleman  of  the  same  period. 
Having  no  common  sympathies  with  his  hero,  and, 
as  it  appears  to  us,  but  an  imperfiBct  appreciation 
of  some  of  the  finer  points  of  the  Highland  cha- 
racter, indulgence  was  not  to  be  looked  fbr.  Nay 
more,  our  author  appears  to  entertain  decided 
Anti-Celtic  or  Saxon  dislikes,  not  merely  to  the 
perfidious  Jacobite  Chief,  but  to  the  whole 
nation    or  tribe,  their  institutions,  habits,  and 


pursuits.     The  poetical  elements  of  clan  life  and 
clan  society,  and  the  heroic  virtues  of  the  wild 
Celt — for  he  had  his  virtues— either  find  little 
iavour,  or  are    regarded  as    something  worth- 
less, if  not  debasing.    The  blind  devotion  and  loy- 
alty of  the  clansman  to  his  Chief  seems  looked 
upon  as  fanatical  idiotcy — ^which,  perhaps,  it  often 
was  ;  the  generous  chivalry  of  the  patriarchal 
head  of  the  tribe  as  a  mocking  phantom — ^whichy 
for  generations  past,  it  has  not  seldom  proved.     In 
short,  all  that  has  made  the  Highlands  and  its 
clans,  of  late,  so  captivating  to  Southerns,  and, 
indeed,  to  all  Europe— their  wild  poetry,  their 
inspiring  legends,  and  intense  nationality— are 
as  nothing  to  Lovat's  philosophical,    acute,  and 
law-trained  biographer,  who,  even  if  he  should  be- 
lieve, cares  little  '<  whether  Fingal  has  lived,  or 
Ossian  sung."     Now,  this  manner  of  viewing  the 
subject — though,  no  doubt,  the  true  and  correct 
one — is  much  better  fitted  ''to  point  a  moral" 
than  *'  to  adorn  a  tale."    Yet  there  is  so  much  of 
variety  and  vicissitude  in  the  fortunes  of'  Lovat 
— so  many  strong  contrasts  and  discordant  ele- 
ments in  his  anomalous  character-«^and  so  much 
that  is  stirring  a^d  novel  in  the  life  and  scenes  in 
which  he  figures,  that  his  history  required  no  em- 
bellishments of  fiction  or  fancy.     In  the  memoir, 
the  author  professes  the  strictest  adherence  to  facts 
well  established;  rejecting  all  traditional  and  equi- 
vocal statements  and  narrations.      Thus  much 
less  pains  than  he  has  bestowed  might  have  pro- 
duced an  amusing  and  flashy  book,  wanting  only 
in  authenticity  and  sober  sense.     Nor  can  we  ac- 
cuse the  acute,  if  somewhat  severe,   Saxon  or 
Hanoverian  Judge  Burton  of  doing  the  smallest 
injustice  to  lus  Highland  hero,  however  we  may 


•  A  king's  statue: — ^Till  veiy  lately,  the  etiquette  of  Europe  was,  that  none  but  loyaJ  persons  could  have  eques- 
trian Btatoes.  Lord  Hopetoan,  the  reader  will  object,  is  allowed  to  have  a  horse,  in  St.  Andrew's  Square,  Edinburgh. 
True,  but  observe  that  he  is  not  allowed  to  mount  him.  The  first  person,  so  far  as  I  remember,  that,  not  bemg 
royal,  has,  in  our  island,  seated  himself  comfortably  in  the  saddle,  is  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

f  **  Lives  of  Simon  Lord  Lovat  and  Bonean  f^orbes  of  CuUoden;  from  Original  Sources."  By  John  Hill  Burton, 
Advecvte,  tnthor  of  the  **  Life  of  David  Hume."    London :  Chspman  &  H«U, 
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regret  that  the  subject  was  not  found  more  con- 
geikial  to  his  tastes. 

Besides  the  immense  pains  bestowed  in  the 
examination  of  such  original  documents  as  might 
illustrate  his  main  design,  Mr.  Burton's  researches 
and  speculations  throw  much  light  upon  the  poli> 
tieal  and  social  condition  of  Scotland  at  the  mo- 
mentous  period  of  which  he  treats ;  and  especially 
upon  the  internal  state  of  the  Highlands.  It  is, 
howeyer,  surprising  that  so  little,  that  is  at  once 
new  and  strictly  personal,  should  be  remembered 
about  a  man  who  acted  so  prominent  a  part  as 
Lovat — ^remembered,  at  least,  in  hia  own  domains, 
where  the  representatives  of  many  of  the  leading 
families  of  his  tribe  still  remain  in  their  ancestral 
homes. 

The  Chiefs  of  the  Frasers,  like  so  many  more 
clan  heads,  are  of  Nbrman  descent,  and  there  had 
been  a  long  line  of  Lord  Lovats  before.  About 
the  dose  of  the  17th  century,  Simon,  though  but 
a  poor  kinsman  of  the  ChieJ^  found  himself — 
after  his  father,  however — next  in  succession  to 
the  peerage  and  the  wide  estates  of  the  family. 
There  was,  indeed,  an  heiress  living,  but  Lovat 
was  a  male  fief,  and  it  long  was,  and  perhaps  still 
is,  a  maxim  with  the  Frasers,  that  **  Lassie  heir 
no  riclU  heir,*'  The  Baron  of  Bradwardine  had 
stout  notions  on  this  head,  and  so  had  James 
BosweU,  as  well  as  the  Frasers  and  other  clans. 
However  all  this  may  be,  the  future  head  of  the 
Frasers  was  educated  at  King's  College,  Aber- 
deen ;  that  is,  he  attended  there  for  a  session  or 
two,  and  ever  afterwards,  when  it  suited  him, 
proved  hin  Humanity  by  not  inapt  classical  quo- 
tations. History  is,  however,  silent  as  to  where 
his  strangely-perverted  or  involuted  mind  re- 
ceived the  first  elements  of  that  education,  which, 
it  has  been  alleged,  was  completed  in  Jesuit 
seminaries,  as  well  as  in  the  closets  and  pur- 
lieus of  St.  James's,  St.  G^rmains,  and  even 
Versailles.  Of  the  numerous  documents  which 
Mr.  Burton  has  examined,  the  most  curious 
is  a  tract  entitled  "  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Lord 
Lovat,"  which  is  beyond  question  a  genuine  auto- 
biography. It  was  written  in  French,  of  which 
language  Simon,  among  his  other  accomplish- 
ments, was  a  complete  master,  and  exactly  in 
that  style  of  vain-glory  and  rhodomontade  which 
might  have  been  looked  for  from  its  author.  How 
vigorously  and  purely  the  semi-barbarian,  the 
Gael,  whose  mother-tongue  was  Erse,  uses  the 
best  forms  of  the  Saxon  language  is  seen  in  the 
free  quotations  made  from  his  remarkable  cor- 
respondence. Mr.  Burton  proves  that  Simon  was 
a  man  of  great  natural  ability,  and  shows  him  to 
have  possessed  considerable  learning  and  accom- 
pHshment,  and  rather  indeed,  we  think,  over- 
rates his  intellect.  It  is  a  poor  mark  of  a  man's 
understanding  that  he  has  not  sense  enough  to  be, 
even  in  a  worldly  sense,  honest.  With  a  little  more 
seeming  probity  and  consistency,  with  less  of  a 
decided  natural  genius  for  finesse,  and  even  a 
vulgar,  if  not  an  honourable  appreciation  of  the 
maxim,  that  "  Honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  Simon, 
the  trickster  between  parties  and  factions,  who 
finally  outwitted  himself,  might  not  only  have  ac- 


complished all  his  selfish  objects,  but  have  gone 
down  to  a  peaceful  grave  witibi  the  character  of  a 
true  Whig  patriot,  and  a  worthy  private  gentle> 
man-~a  Chief  among  ten  thousand.  But  his  rest- 
less genius  actually  rioted  in  petty  intrigue ;  and 
he  failed  at  length,  from  the  bdief  that  he  could 
dupe  every  one  whom  he  chose  to  play  with^-^at 
the  Chief  of  the  Frasers  had  more  policy  or  cunning 
than  all  the  other  Jacobite  and  Hanoverian  leaders 
put  together.  Yet,  from  the  first,  there  were  either 
sti'ong  doubts  or  a  perfect  knowledge  of  his  cha- 
racter ;  but  each  of  his  party  friends  fell  into  the 
common  error,  that  a  man  false  to  all  the  world, 
would  yet,  from  gratitude  and  affection,  be  true  to 
him.  The  favour  and  influence  which  he  ac- 
quired with  persons  of  every  nation  and  class, 
whom  it  suited  him  to  use  or  cultivate,  from  the 
palace  of  Louis  Quatorze  to  the  hovel  of  the 
clan-follower,  is,  however,  more,  as  we  ima^ne,  to 
be  attributed  to  those  plausible  and  ingratiating 
manners  which  he  could  so  gracefully  assume — 
which  is,  indeed,  the  common  gift  of  his  station 
and  country — tibian  to  force  of  intellect  or  deep 
sagacity.  He  read  tolerably  well  the  obvious 
characters  of  men ;  he  comprehended  their  inte- 
rests ;  he  divined  their  wishes ;  took  adroit  advan- 
tage of  circumstances  as  they  arose ;  and,  by  com- 
plaisance and  skilful  flattery,  won  his  way.  The 
Highlanders,  like  their  congeners,  the  Irish,  even 
when  the  fiercest  and  least  civilised,  could  alao  be 
the  most  ingratiating  of  men  when  it  so  pleased 
or  suited  them.  And  bred  in  or  about  a  Ohiers 
petty  court,  looked  upon  as  the  future  head  of 
the  dan,  there  was  no  fear  that  Lovat  should 
either  want 

*'  The  «aae 
That  marks  security  to  please," 

or  fihil  in  the  arts  of  gaining  popularity.  After 
the  commission  of  those  unmanly  and  black  erimes 
which  should  have  branded  him  for  ever  with 
infamy,  and  banished  him  firom  all  respeetable 
society,  he  found  powerful  and  willing  firiends  in 
the  House  of  Argyle,  and  friends  or  kindly  neaigii* 
hours  in,  among  others,  John  and  Duncan  Forbes 
of  CuUoden.  Had  he  only  kept  dear  of  Jacobite 
intrigues,  and  remained  content  with  what  his 
first  treacheries  had  gained  for  him  from  the  new 
dynasty,  he  might  have  remained  to  his  dying 
hour  on  the  best  terms  with  the  most  honourable 
and  worthy  of  "  the  Elector's  "  party.  His  per- 
sonal yUlanies  and  treacheries  could  have  been 
overlooked,  but  his  political  sins  were  not  to  be 
forgiven;  and  thus  the  crafty  Simon,  w^ho  fairly 
outwitted  himself  at  last,  was,  much  against  his 
wUl,  raised  to  the  honours  of  the  block  and  the 
dignity  of  martyrdom.  His  story  may  be  briefly 
told  : — He  and  his  frither,  '<  Thomas  of  Beau- 
fort," were  the  reigning  Chiefs  poor  kinsmen. 
The  Chief  himself  Lord  Lovat,  appears  to  have 
been  an  imbecile  person,  and  they  had  his  ear, 
and  were  continually  about  him.  On  a  -visit  to 
London,  whither  young  **  Captain  Simon  **  ac- 
companied him.  Lord  Lovat,  it  is  said  by  his 
instigation  or  example,  plunged  into  such  a  course 
of  dissipation  that  he  died  shortly  afterwards^  his 
death-bed  soothed  by  the  pious  diseoune  and 
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coniolationB  of  Thomas.  Upon  this,  Lovat  being 
a  male  fief,  the  father  claimed  the  estates,  and 
usomed  the  title,  while  Simon  was  named  **  the 
Master  of  Lovat,''  the  customary  style  of  heirs- 
apparent  in  Scotland.  In  defiance  of  the  law, 
and  of  the  powerM  family  of  Athole,  the  nearest 
relatives  of  the  young  heiress,  Simon  finally 
managed,  though  after  a  struggle  of  many  years, 
bj  Tiolenoe,  fraud,  long  litigation,  and  the 
basest  political  treachery,  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  vide  region,  called  the  ''Lovat  country," 
and  finally  also  established  his  claim  to  the  peer- 
age. BoUi  claims  might,  indeed,  have  been  found 
just  or  legal,  if  preferred  by  a  Whig  claimant  ; 
but  w«re  much  otherwise  in  a  suspected  Jacobite, 
which  Captain  Simon  then  was.  I 

Shnon  at  first  tried  peaceful,  if  not  very  hon- 
ourable, means  to  abcomplish  his  objects.     He 
persuaded  the  young  heiress  to  elope  with  him. 
This  scheme  misgave,  and  her  uncles  of  Athole  at 
once  removed  her  for  safety  from  his  pursuit  from 
Castle  Dounie  to  Dunkeld,  and  set  on  foot  nego- 
tiations for  her  immediate  marriage  with  Lord 
Saltoun ;  also  a  Fraser,  though  the  head  of  a 
Lowland  family.     The  common  name  might,  it 
was  imagined,  conciliate  the  clan.    But  Simon, 
the  « true  heir,"  though  still  a  very  young  man, 
had  by  this  time  made  himself  so  popular  among 
his  tribe  by  his  bold,  daring,  reckless  character, 
and  the  most  unscrupalous  acts,  that  he  was  both 
loved  and  feared.      He  held  a  commission  in 
the  army,  hut  the  better  to  secure    his  inter- 
ests, without  leave  asked,  he  returned  to  '^  the 
FrasM*  country,"  and  forthwith  drew  around  him 
a  band  of  brave  and  desperate  partisans,  ready 
and  willing  to  do  his  bests,  and  in  so  doing 
no  doubt  believing  themselves  only  doing  the  duty 
of  fiiithfhl  and  loyal  clansmen.    Among  their 
first  aehievements  was  eneonntering,  routing,  and 
eiptiiring  Lord  Saltoun,  Lord  Mungo  Murray, 
and  other  gentlemen  who  had  come  north  to  visit 
Lady  Lovat,  the  mother  of  the  heiress,  and  a 
daughter  of  the  House  of  Athole.     The  bulletin 
in  whi<^  this  victory  was  afterwards  recorded  by 
**  the  Master"  is  worthy  of  Napoleon  in  his  first 
campaigns. 

SlnHm  and  his  band  by  this  time,  in  defiance 
of  the  law  courts  and  the  executive,  held  a  sort  of 
military  possession  of  the  country,  secretly  abetted 
by  the  great  majority  of  the  clan.  And  this 
victory  was  decisive.  On  the  same  evening  hun- 
dreds flocked  to  the  standard  of  the  ''  Master, "  in 
arms  for  his  lather's  rights  and  his  own  ;  and  the 
captive  loEds,  after  being  all  night  confined  In  the 
hold  of  Faaelkui,  and  having  their  eyes  regaled 
with  the  tall  gallows  erected  in  front  of  it  for 
their  especial  benefit,  were  next  day  imprisoned 
in  the  ialand  of  Aigas,  a  small  islet  in  the  river 
Beanly,  and  near  Castle  Dounie.  On  the  night 
of  the  skirmish  that  castle,  the  principal  residence 
of  the  fiunily,  was  seized,  the  lady  made  prisoner, 
and  those  horrible  and  revolting  scenes  polluted 
the  "lool^tiee  "  of  the  Lovats,  which  go  far  to  vindi- 
cate whatever  Mr.  Burton  has  said  of  the  ruffian- 
ism aad  brutality  of  contemporary  Highland  so- 
ciety.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  lifo,  however^  Lovat 


denied  the  foul  crimes  here  alleged  against  him, 
and  for  which  he  was  long  pursued  by  the  rigour  of 
the  law,  and  the  vengeance  of  the  House  of  Athole. 
The  forced  marriage  was  at  all  events  set  aside  by 
himself,  and  during  the  long  protracted  life  of  the 
unhappy  lady,  ho  contracted  two  more  unions, 
one  of  which,  with  their  entire  approbation  and 
countenance,  made  him  a  kinsman  of  the  family 
of  Argyle.  It  has  been  alleged  that  Lady  Lovat 
forgave  and  was  reconciled  to  the  ruffianly  felon, 
who,  in  the  perpetration  of  what  would  seem  a 
purely  gratditous  crime,  seems  more  like  a  wretch 
under  the  influence  of  demoniac  possession,  than  a 
reasonable  being,  acting  even  upon  the  basest  of 
conceivable  human  motives.  The  unfortunate 
woman  remained  in  his  power ;  and  if  ever  recon- 
ciled, her  magnanimity  only  blackens  his  guilt, 
when  we  are  told  that  he  at  last  treated  the  brutal 
assault  and  forced  ceremony  as  a  youthful  frolic, 
which  no  whit  impeded  him,  when  the  time  came, 
from  contracting  alliances  which  might  better  ad- 
vance his  views  of  interest  or  ambition. 

Making  war  support  itself,  Simon  and  his  fol- 
lowers continued  to  defy  the  law,  and  laugh  at, 
elude,  and  defeat  the  military  sent  out  to  appre- 
hend him,  his  father,  and  their  adherents.  But  this 
exciting  predatory  life  was  not  without  its  troubles; 
and  as  the  interest  of  the  CampbelPs  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  insure  the  outlawed  Simon's  safoty,  when 
the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  gave  fresh  hopes 
to  the  Jacobites,  and  brought  the  Atholes  into 
favour,  he  was  compelled  to  take  new  measures. 
The  elder  Lovat,  also  outlawed,  had  by  this  time 
been  gathered  to  his  father-chiefs  in  the  Priory  of 
Beauly ;  and  Simon,  as  good  a  politician  as  a  war- 
rior, was  now  not  only  highly  popular  among  the 
**  commoners,"  but  had  consolidated  his  power, 
and  linked  the  interests  of  all  the  '*  gentle*' 
Frasers  to  his  own,  by  granting  to  each,  according 
to  his  rank  or  standing,   a  bond   for  a  large 
sum  to  be  paid,  when,  by  their  fidelity  and  as- 
sistance, he  should  be  put  in  possession  of  his  he* 
reditary  domains.     But,  in  the  meanwhile,  not- 
withstanding   these    subsidized    auxiliaries,  his 
body-guard,  and  irregular  troops — the  **  men  of 
the  belt,"  and  the  gillies — ^the  Chief  deemed  it 
prudent  to  retire  beyond  seas.     In  France  he  en- 
gaged in  those  intrigues  in  which  his  peculiar 
genius  was  ever  so  fertile.     He  sold,  or  attempted 
to  sell,  the  Jacobites  to  the  Hanoverian  Govern- 
ment, and  vice  versa ;  but,  in  spite  of  his  cunning, 
placed  himself  in  so  equivocal  and  ticklish  a  po- 
sition, that  he  was  more  than  once  compelled 
abruptly  to  change  the  scene.     While  protesting 
himself  the  most  devoted  of  Jacobites,  Lovat  was 
so  strongly  suspected  by  the  Court  of  St.  Ger- 
mains,  that  during  much  of  his  long  residence  in 
France,  he  was,  if  not  actually  at  one  time  in 
the  Bastille,  under  strict  surveillance.    But  very 
little,  save  what  appears  in  his  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence, is  known  of  this  period  of  Simon's 
life.     It  is,  however,  said  that  he  not  only  took 
orders,  and  became  a  popular  proacher,  discours- 
ing with  great  unction,  but  was  received  into  the 
Society  of  the  Jesuits.     No  man  could  be  better 
qualified  to  play  the  part  of  Tartufle. — All  this 
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vhile  LoTat  did  not  neglect  his  interests  in  the 
Highlands,  though  his  correspondence  was  im- 
peded by  the  suspicions  of  all  parties.  He,  when 
occasion  offered,  addressed  elaborate  epistles  to 
the  clan,  alternately  flattering  their  prejudices, 
holding  out  groat  promises,  or  menacing  them 
with  his  displeasure  and  vengeance  if  they  failed 
in  their  loyalty  and  attachment  to  their  chief. 
One  of  these  state-papers,  written  at  a  subsequent 
period  in  London,  when  Loyat*s  services  in  the 
Rebellion  of  1715,  or  •*  Mar's  year,''  had  raised 
him  high  in  the  favour  of  the  Hanoverian  Govern- 
ment, and  gained  many  of  his  fondest  ambitions, 
may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  his  dignified  and  he- 
roic style,  and  of  accomplishments  certainly  above 
the  average  of  his  northern  compeers. 

f  <  <  To  the  Honourable  the  Gentlemen  of  the  name 

of  Fraser. 

"  '  Mr  Dbar  Frrkds — Since  by  all  appearances  this 
is  th*  last  time  of  my  life  I  shall  have  occasion  to  write  to 
you,  I  being  now  very  iU  of  a  dangerous  fever ;  I  do  de- 
clare to  you  before  God,  before  whom  I  must  appear,  and 
all  of  us  at  the  great  day  of  Judgment,  that  I  loved  you 
all ;  I  mean  you  and  all  the  rest  of  my  kindred  and  family, 
who  are  for  the  standing  of  their  chief  and  name ;  and  as 
I  loved  you,  so  I  loved  all  my  fitithfui  commons  in  general, 
more  than  I  did  my  own  life,  or  health,  or  oomfort,  or 
satisfaction :  and  God,  to  whom  I  must  answer,  knows 
tli.it  my  greatest  desire,  and  the  greatest  happiness  I  pro- 
posed to  myself  under  Heaven,  was  to  make  you  all  live 
happy,  and  make  my  poor  eommons  flourish ;  and  that  it 
was  my  constant  priooiplo  to  think  myself  much  happier 
with  a  hundred  pounds,  and  see  you  all  live  well  at  your 
case  about  me,  than  have  ten  thousand  pounds  a-year, 
and  see  you  in  want  or  misery.  I  did  faithfully  design, 
and  resolve  to  make  up  and  put  at  their  ease,  Alexander 
Fraser  of  Phopaohy,  and  James  Fraser  of  Castle  Ladders, 
and  their  families  ;  and  whatever  disputes  might  ever  be 
betwixt  them  and  me,  which  our  mutual  hot  temper  occa- 
sioned, joined  with  the  malice  and  calumny  of  both  our 
enemies,  I  take  God  to  witness,  I  loved  those  two  brave 
men  as  I  did  my  own  life,  for  their  great  zeal  and  fidelity 
they  showed  for  their  chief  and  kindred.  I  did  likewise 
resolve  to  support  the  families  of  Struy,  Foyers,  and  Cul- 
duthel's  families  ;  and  to  the  lasting  praise  of  Culduthel 
and  his  familie,  I  never  knew  himself  to  swerve  from  his 
finithful  zeal  for  his  chief  and  kindred,  nor  none  of  his 
fhmilie,  for  which  I  hope  God  will  bless  him  and  them, 
and  their  posterity.  1  did  likewise  design  to  make  my 
jioor  commons  live  at  their  ease,  and  have  them  always 
well  clothed,  and  well  armed  after  the  Highland  manner, 
and  not  to  suffer  them  to  wear  low  country  clothes,  but 
make  them  live  like  their  forefathers,  with  the  use  of  their 
arms,  that  they  might  always  be  in  condition  to  defend 
themselves  against  their  enemies,  and  to  do  service  to 
their  friends,  especially  to  the  Great  Duke  of  Argyle  and 
to  his  worthy  brother  the  Karl  of  Islay,  and  to  that 
glorious  and  noble  family,  who  were  always  our  constant 
and  faithful  fnends ;  and  I  conjure  you,  and  all  honest 
Krasers,  to  be  zealous  and  faithful  friends  and  servants  to 
the  family  of  Argyle  and  their  friends,  whilst  a  Campbell 
and  a  Fraser  subsists.  If  it  be  God's  will,  that  for  the 
punishment  of  my  great  and  many  sins,  and  the  sins  of 
my  kindred,  I  should  now  depart  this  life,  before  I  put 
those  just  and  good  resolutions  in  execution  ;  yet  I  hope 
that  God  in  his  mercy  will  inspire  you  and  all  honest 
Frascrs,  to  stand  by,  and  be  faithful  to  my  Cousin  Invera- 
lahie,  and  the  other  heirs  mole  of  my  family,  and  to  ven- 
ture your  lives  and  fortunes,  to  put  him,  or  my  nearest 
heurs  male,  named  in  my  testament,  written  by  John 
Jacks,  in  the  full  possession  of  the  estates  and  honours  of 
my  forefathers,  which  is  the  only  way  to  preserve  you 
from  the  wicked  designs  of  the  fainily  of  Tarbat  and  Glen- 
garry, joined  to  the  family  of  Athol.  And  you  may  depend 
upon  it,  and  you  and  your  posterity  will  see  it  and  find  it, 
that  if  you  do  not  kc<*p  stcdfast  to  your  chiof,  I  mean  the 


heir  male  of  my  family ;  but  weakly  or  falsely  for  tittle 
private  interest  and  views,  abandon  your  duty  to  your 
name,  and  suffer  a  pretended  heiress  and  her  Mackenzie 
children  to  possess  your  country  and  the  true  right  of  the 
heirs  male,  they  will  certainly  in  less  than  an  age  chase 
yon  all  by  slight  and  might,  as  well  gentlemen  as  com- 
mons, out  of  your  native  country,  which  will  be  possessed 
by  the  Mackenzies  and  the  Macdonalds  ;  and  you  will  be 
like  the  miserable  unnatural  Jews,  scattered  and  vaga- 
bonds throughout  the  unhappy  kingdom  of  Scotland,  imd 
the  poor  wives  and  children  that  remains  of  the  name, 
without  a  head  or  protection,  when  they  are  told  the  tra- 
ditions of  their  family,  will  be  cursing  from  their  hearts 
the  persons  and  memory  of  those  unnatural,  cowardly, 
knavish  men,  who  sold  and  abandoned  their  chief,  their 
name,  their  birthright,  and  their  country,  for  a  felse  and 
foolish  present  gain,  even  as  the  most  of  Soots  people 
curse  this  day,  those  who  sold  them,  and  their  country  to 
the  English,  by  the  fatal  Union,  which  I  hope  will  not 
last  long. 

**  *1  make  my  earnest  and  dying  prayers  to  God 
Almighty,  that  he  may  in  his  mercy,  through  the  merits 
of  Christ  Jesus,  save  you  and  all  my  poor  people,  whom  I 
always  found  honest  and  zealous  to  me  and  their  duty, 
from  tjiat  blindness  of  heart,  that  will  inevitably  bring 
those  ruins  and  disgraces  upon  you  and  your  posterity ; 
and  I  pray  that  Almighty  and  merciful  God,  who  has 
often  miraculously  saved  my  femily  and  name  from  utter 
ruin,  nmy  give  you  the  spirit  of  courage,  of  zeal,  and  of 
fidelity  that  you  owe  to  your  chief,  to  your  name,  to  your- 
selves, to  your  children,  and  to  your  country ;  ana  may 
the  most  merciful  and  adorable  Trinity,  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit,  three  persons,  one  God,  save  all  your  souls 
eternally,  through  the  blood  of  Christ  Jesus,  our  bleaaed 
Lord  Saviour,  to  whom  I  heartily  recommend  you. 

"  '  I  desire  that  this  letter  may  be  kept  in  a  box,  at 
Beaufort,  or  Maniacik,  and  read  once  a-year  by  the  heir 
mole,  or  a  principal  gentleman  of  the  name,  to  all  honest 
Frascrs  that  will  continue  faithful  to  the  duty  I  have 
ei^joined  in  this  above-written  letter,  to  whom,  with  you 
and  all  honest  Frasers,  and  my  other  friends,  I  leave  my 
tender  and  affectionate  blessing,  and  bid  you  my  kind  and 
last  fereweil. 

•* '  London,  the  5th  of  April,  1718.'  " 

We  leave  the  reader  to  peruse  at  length,  19  the 
original  work,  the  adventures  and  achievemenis  of 
Lovat,  in  his  escape  from  France,  and  his  proweM 
against  the  "  Jacobite  rebels.*'  *  3o  well  had  he 
recommended  himself  to  the  Gtivemnynt,  and  so 
powerfnlly  was  he  befriended  by  sound  Whigs 
and  true  Protestants,  that  he  was  made  Sheriff 
of  InvemesB-shire,  and  otherwise  held,  what  might 
be  called,  in  such  hands,  most  dangerous  power  ; 
for  Mr.  Barton  appears  quite  right  in  believing  that 
Simon's  inclinations  were  always  with  the  Jaco- 
bite party. 

Interest,  ambition,  and  the  love  of  intrigue  for 
its  own  sake,  led  him  astray  ;  but  his  heart  ever 
reverted  to  its  first  love.  And,  besides,  he  had 
nothing  more  to  gain  from  the  new  dynasty  for 
the  personal  aggrandizement  of  Simon  Fraser — 
Lord  Lovat.  Uis  estates  were  secured,  his  peer- 
age was  recognised,  he  enjoyed  offices  of  high 
trust ;  and  he  longed  for  another  scene  on  which 
to  display  his  talents  and  power,  and  to  show  all 
Europe  that  he  could  make  and  unmake  kings. — 
And  the  Stuarts  could  make  him  a  Duke  ;  while 
ho  had  nothing  more  to  expect  firom  the  House 
of  Brunswick.  When  his  equivocal  conduct  led 
the  Government  to  strip  him  of  the  ifnportant 
offices  which  he  ought  never  to  have  held,  anger 
and  revenge  farther  stimulated  his  loyalty  to  the 
old  race,  and  his  hatred  of  the  new  dynasty. 
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Bat  to  the  very  last,  till  disguise  and  hypocrisy 
vere  no  longer  possible,  his  protestations  of  loy- 
alty and  devotion  to  King  €^rge  became  earnest 
and  fervent  exactly  in  proportion  to  his  treach- 
ery. Viewed  in  connexion  with  his  actions,  his 
alsnost  open  doings,  his  solemn  asseyerations  to 
Duncan  Forbes,  at  the  period  of  the  rebellion  in 
2745,  look  more  like  the  effects  of  dotage,  than 
the  policy  or  dissimulation  of  a  man  of  sound 
iniod  ;  or  else  past  experience  had  led  Lorat  to 
sntertain  a  very  fiaise  idea  of  the  understanding 
of  his  frimids  and  of  his  own  consummate  powers  of 
deception.  Indeed,  the  almost  diyerting  efiron- 
tery  which,  at  times,  marked  his  conduct  and 
correspondence,  occasionally  compels  the  reader, 
IB  spite  of  himself,  to  lay  aside  his  virtuous  in- 
dignation, and  give  way  to  laughter  at  the  ve- 
nerable Lovat*s  impudent  duplicity — as  one  might 
at  the  trickeries  of  a  rascally  valet  in  a  well- 
aeted  fiarce,  or  the  whine  and  cunning  of  an  Irish 
beggar.  Though  the  old  fox  was  only  at  last 
caught  in  a  trap  of  his  own  baiting,  it  must  be 
felt  that  he  was  vety  old,  cruelly  hunted  down, 
and  that  he  died  "  game. "  These  considerations 
insensibly  soften  the  reader  ;  and,  at  last,  mollify 
the  virtuous  severity  of  the  biographer,  who  even 
goes  the  length  of  stigmatizing  Lovat's  execution 
as  a  disgni^e  to  the  weak,  and,  therefore,  cruel 
goTomment  which  sanctioned  so  uncalled  for  a 
punishment. 

But  the  private  life  of  Simon,  and  the  pic- 
tare  giyen  of  the  society  in  which  he  was  a  mas- 
tor-spiritt  will  be  more  interesting  to  the  general 
reader,  than  the  low  and  corrupt  state  of  law 
and  government  in  Scotland  at  this  disturbed 
period,  or  the  merely  political  tergiversation  of 
the  leaders  of  the  rival  factions,  and  the  plots, 
conspiracies,  and  projects  attempted  or  acom- 
piished. 

When  the  '*  wars  were  over,"  the  title  and  es- 
tates secured,  and  the  rents  paid  without  military 
execution,  the  Sheriff  added,  we  are  told,  some 
of  the  luxuries  of  civilised  life  to  the  barbarous 
pomp  of  Castle  Dounie,  now  called  Beaufort 
Castle : 

*'  Us  kept  a  ooaoh,  and  beoams  very  partial  in  his 
kiten  to  ocouional  allnsioBS  to  his  *  ebariot.'  With 
wbat  additional  greatness  this  wonderful  engine  invested 
liina,  we  may  gather  from  Burt,  who,  on  the  first  appear- 
nnce  of  a  ceach  in  that  district,  represents  the  people  as 
boving  to  the  powdered  ooachman,  in  deep  reyerenee  to 
one  who  held  in  his  hands  the  means  of  guiding  so  won- 
(UHul  a  machine.  Of  the  adaptation  of  iiis  coach  to 
Highland  roads,  we  hare  a  very  full  statement  in  a  letter 
fnMk  himself,  describing  his  journey  to  Edbibnrgh  in 
1740,  to  make  arrangements  as  to  his  entail. 

*'  <  For  two  days  More  I  came  away,  ona  of  my  coach 
mans,  as  she  was  stepping  into  the  paik,  dropped  down 
dead,  as  if  she  had  been  shot  with  a  oannon-balL  The 
neit  day,  when  I  went  to  bid  farewell  to  Dnnballoch's 
family  and  Aehnagaims,  one  of  the.  hind-wheels  of  my 
chariot  broke  in  pieces — ^that  kept  me  two  days  to  get 
new  wheels.  *  *  *  I  brought  my  wheelwright  with 
me  the  length  of  Avemose  in  ease  of  aooidents,  and  there 
1  parted  with  him  because  he  declared  that  my  chariot 
woaki  go  nfe  enough  to  London ;  but  I  was  not  eight 
miles  from  the  place  when,  on  the  plain  road,  the  axletree 
of  the  bind-wlieeU  broke  in  two,  so  that  my  girla  were 
ibiced  to  go  on  bare  horses  behind  footmeb,  and  I  was 
oU^ged  to  ride  myself,  though  I  was  Tery  tender,  and  the 


day  very  oold.  I  came  with  that  equipage  to  Euthven 
late  at  night,  and  my  chariot  was  pulled  there  bv  force  of 
men,  where  I  got  an  English  wheelwright  and  a  smith, 
who  wrought  two  days  in  mending  my  chariot ;  and  after 
paying  rery  dear  for  their  work  and  for  my  quarters  two 
nights,  I  was  not  gone  four  miles  from  Euthyen  when  it 
broke  again,  so  that  I  was  in  a  miserable  condition  till  I 
came  to  Dalnakeardacb,  where  my  honest  landlord, 
Charles  M'GUusian,  told  me,  that  the  Duke  of  AthoU 
had  two  as  good  workmen  at  Blair,  as  were  in  the  king- 
dom, and  that  I  would  get  my  chariot  as  well  mended 
there  as  at  London ;  accordingly,  I  went  there  and  staid 
a  night,  and  got  my  chariot  very  well  mended  by  a  good 
wright  and  good  smith.  I  thought  thon  I  was  pretty  se- 
cure till  I  came  to  this  place.  I  was  storm-stayed  two 
days  at  Castle  Drummond,  by  the  most  tempestuous 
weather  of  wind  and  rain  that  I  ever  remember  to  see. 
The  Duchess  of  Perth  and  Lady  Mary  Drummond  were 
excessiyely  kind  and  civil  to  my  daughters  and  to  me,  and 
sent  their  Chamberlane  to  conduct  me  to  Dunblane,  who 
happened  to  be  very  useful  to  us  that  day ;  lor  I  was  not 
three  miles  eone  from  Castle  Drummond,  when  the  axle- 
tree  of  my  fore- wheels  broke  in  two,  in  the  midst  of  the 
hill,  betwixt  Drummond  and  the  Bridge  of  Erdoch,  and 
we  were  forced  to  sit  en  the  hill  with  a  boisterous  day,  till 
Chamberlain  Drummond  was  so  kind  as  to  go  down  to 
the  Strath  apd  bring  wrights,  and  carts,  and  smiths,  to 
our  assistance,  who  dragged  us  to ,  the  plain,  where  we 
were  forced  te  stay  five  or  six  hours  till  there  was  a  new 
axletree  made,  so  that  it  was  dark  night  before  we  came 
to  Dumblaine,  which  a  but  eight  miles  from  Castle 
Drummond,  and  we  were  all  much  fktigued.  The  next 
day  we  came  to  Lithgow,  and  the  day  after  that  we  ar- 
rived here ;  so  that  we  were  twelve  days  on  our  journey 
by  our  misfortunes,  which  was  seven  days  more  than 
ordinary ;  and  I  bless  God  we  are  all  in  pretty  good 
health,  and  I  found  my  son  in  good  health,  and  muck  im- 
proven.' 

*'  Uo  lived  chiefly  at  Castle  Dounie,  where  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  main  elements  of  his  pride  and  enjoy- 
ment ;  but  he  did  not  entirely  separate  himself  from  the 
world.  Uo  frequently  visited  Edinbuiight  in  considsvable 
pomp,  and  went  oooasionally  to  London." 

From  the  period  that  Lovat's  most  fervent  and 
most  false  protestations  of  innocence  could  no 
longer  save  him,  and  when  *Hho  embargo,**  as 
he  terms  it,  was  taken  off  his  tongue,  by  finding 
himself  proscribed,  denounced  as  a  traitor,  and 
compelled  to  retreat  to  the  fastnesses  of  the  in- 
terior of  his  country,  the  narrative  becomes  full 
of  interest.  The  battle  of  Culloden  had  been 
fought,  and  with  it  fell  the  last  hopes  of  the 
Jacobites.  On  tte  fatal  morning  of  *'  Culloden's 
dark  day"  he  was  living  at  Goi*tuleg,  in  Strath- 
erick,  and  not  many  miles  distant  from  the  field 
of  battle.  He  was  too  soon  apprised  of  the  fatal 
result,  by  the  crowds  of  the  wounded  and  fugitive 
pressing  westward,  and  after  a  brief  interview 
with  the  fugitive  Prince  Charles,  he  hastened  to 
the  refuge  he  had  prepared  in  an  island  in  Loch 
Muily;  in  his  way  to  which  retreat,  it  is  said,  he 
beheld,  from  a  hill- top,  his  Castle,  many  miles 
distant,  in  flames,  and  illuminating  the  night 
with  its  blaze.  He  was  a  man  of  fourscore, 
steeped  in  adversity,  and  in  a  condition  in  which 
neither  fraud  nor  violence  could  longer  aid  him  ; 
so  Mr.  Burton,  moved  by  natural  compassion  and 
admiration  of  his  spirit  and  fortitude,  relents  over 
the  baited  hero. 

The  last  scenes  of  Lovat's  life  are  as  fuU  of  his 
peculiar  character  as  those  of  his  busiest  years ; 
and  here,  happily,  the  good  points  come  the  most 
prominently  forth.    There  is,  besides,  little  doubt 
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that  LoT&t  was  upheld  by  the  suBtaining  belief 
that  he  waa  a  high-minded  and  distinguished 
martyr  in  the  cause  of  his  country  and  of  his  true 
Prince,  and  had  been  so  ill-used  by  the  govern- 
ment that  he  said,  had  Rouli  Khan  invaded 
Scotland,  he  would  have  been  justified  in  joining 
him  with  his  clan.  However  fallacious  these  no- 
tions, they  gave  keeping,  and  even  dignity,  to  his 
conduct  during  his  imprisonment  and  trial : 

'*  The  examination  of  the  witnesses  commenced  on 
the  0th  of  March,  1747,  and  occupied  five  days.  Lovat's 
condoet,  throughout,  was  that  of  a  dignified  old  man 
persecuted  by  fate,  and  borne  to  the  ground  by  the  op- 
pressive strength  of  his  enemies.  Sometimes  he  was  pa- 
thetic, occasionally  impressively  indignant,  but  never 
querulous  nor  captious.  He  showed  no  disposition  to 
catch  hold  of  mere  points  of  form ;  but  was  always  ready 
to  waive  his  right  to  their  strict  fiilfilment,  and  to  let  the 
real  business  proceed  uninterrupted.  In  general,  he  was 
grave  and  decorous,  and  but  one  pleasantry  escaped  him ; 
— when  he  was  asked  if  he  had  any  questions  to  put  to  Sir 
Everard  Fawkener,  when  examined  as  a  witness,  he  said, 
'  No,  only  that  I  am  Sir  Everard's  humble  servant,  and 
wish  him  joy  of  his  young  lady. ' 

*  *  He  maide  several  appeals  calculated  to  move  com- 
miseration for  his  grey  hairs.  *  My  lords,'  he  said,  at 
the  commencement,  *  I  have  not  had  the  use  of  my  limbs 
these  three  years ;  I  cannot  see,  I  cannot  hear ;  and  I 
beg,  if  your  lordships  have  a  mind  I  should  have  any 
chance  of  my  life,  that  you  will  allow  either  my  counsel 
or  solicitors  to  examine  my  witnesses,  and  to  cross-exa- 
mine those  produced  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  and  to 
take  notes.'  " 

A  few  anecdotes,  and  some  of  Simon's  bon 
motSf  are  related  before  we  reach  the  last  scene 
of  all.  A  rich  and  easy  humour  is  as  natural  to 
the  Highlander  as  to  l^e  Irishman,  and  Lovat 
possessed  a  large  share  of  this  national  charac- 
teristic, though  his  pleasantry  at  this  time  must 
have  been  somewhat  forced.  It  is  pathetically 
said,  and  as  if  the  writer  had  more  sympathy  with 
the  tender  and  the  inspiring  illusions  of  clanship 
than  we  have  given  him  credit  for  : — 

"  Occasionally  his  thoughts  were  far  off  among  his 
mountains,  and  his  heart  swelled  with  the  thought  of  the 
greatness  that  there  still  hallowed  his  name.  He  said  he 
would  have  his  body  entombed  in  the  churoh  of  KirkhiU, 
which  had  been  the  family  place  of  burial  for  centuries, 
and  that  he  had  at  one  time  left,  in  a  codicil  to  his  will,  a 
sum  to  pay  all  the  pipers  from  John  0' Groat's  house  to 
Edinburgh  to  play  before  his  body,  and  if  this  were  not 
permitted  by  the  government,  yet  the  old  women  would 
cry  the  coronach  ;  *  And  then,'  he  said,  '  there  will  be  old 
crying  and  clapping  of  hands,  for  1  am  one  of  the  greatest 
chiefs  in  the  Highlands.'  He  made  himself  a  favourite 
with  the  warders.  On  the  evening  beforo  his  execution 
he  took  a  cordial  pipe  and  a  glass  of  wine  with  them,  and 
on  their  drinkingto  him  'a  good  journey,'  he  said  *  Amen,' 
and  then  knocking  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  thus  moral- 
ised :  'Now,  gentlemen,  the  end  of  all  human  grandeur 
is  like  this  snuff  of  tobacco.'  There  was  more  than  one 
striking  instance,  while  he  was  in  the  Tower,  of  his  pewer 
of  securing  the  affection  and  attachment  of  those  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded.  When  General  Williamson,  the  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  the  fortress,  visited  him  on  the  same 
evening,  he  desired  to  bid  farewell  to  that  gentleman's 
daughter,  but  was  told  that  she  was  so  much  overcome  by 
sorrow  for  his  fate,  as  to  be  unfit  to  support  an  interview. 
'  God  bless  the  dear  child,'  he  said,  '  and  make  her  eter- 
nally happy,  for  she  is  a  kind-hearted,  good  lass.'  He 
desired  the  attendance  of  Mr  Baker,  the  chaplain  of  the 
Sardinian  ambassador,  and  declared  '  that  he  died  in  the 
faith  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  that  he  adhered  to 
the  rook  upon  which  Christ  built  his  churah  ;  to  St.  Peter, 
and  the  succession  of  pastors  from  him  down  to  the  pre- 


sent time  ;  and  that  he  rejected  and  renounced  all  sects 
and  communities  that  were  rejected  by  the  Church. '  But 
even  on  this  solemn  questicm  he  Fhowetl  his  old  propensi- 
ties. When  asked  it'  he  was  a  Jesuit,  he  said,  '  No— a 
Jansenist ;'  evidently  out  of  a  spirit  of  mystification. " 

The  latter  part  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with 
the  life  of  Duncan  Forbes,  long  the  Mend  and 
neighbour  of  Lovat,  and  a  character  to  whom 
his  biographer  can  frankly  give  unreserved  es- 
teem and  laudation.  The  virtuous  and  patriotic 
Lord  President  serves,  as  we  have  said,  as  an 
antidote  to  the  bane  of  the  Highland  chief.  His- 
torically and  biographically  the  Memoirs  of  For- 
bes are  instructive  ;  but  they,  of  course,  want 
the  romantic  interest  of  the  varied  life  of  that 
anomalous  specimen  of  humanity,  Simon,  Lord 
Lovat. 

We  regret  that  we  can  afford  space  but  to  a 
very  brief  specimen  of  the  Life  of  Forbes,  and 
this  shall  be  rather  what  illustrates  the  Lowland 
and  legal  society  of  the  period — one  of  High 
Jinks — than  the  excellent  and  consistent  charac- 
ter of  the  individual. 

*'  Let  us  now  take  a  general  glance  at  the  social  habits 
of  Duncan  Forbes  in  early  life.  Among  them,  convivi- 
ality occupied  a  far  more  prominent  place  than  social  mo- 
ralists of  the  present  day  would  consider  compatible  with 
the  decorum  of  a  high  official  person,  professing  serious 
religious  opinions.  Not  few  are  the  Indications  through- 
out his  correspondence  of  the  influence  of  whie;  indeed, 
he  seems,  in  his  novitiate,  before  he  became  a  crown 
lawyer,  to  have  been  a  prime  ringleader  among  jolly  fel- 
lows. His  friend,  John  Macfarlane,  apparently  the  same 
gentleman  who  was  Lovat' s  law  agent,  writing  to  him  on 
the  2l8t  of  April,  1^15,  complains  in  moving  terms  o(  the 
decay  of  hilarity  since  his  departure,  and  says,  '  a  tappit 
hen,  a  bird  as  peculiar  to  you,  as  the  eagle  to  Jove,  has 
not  been  seen  among  us  since  that  event.'  Apparently, 
much  about  the  same  time,  his  friend  Dr.  Clark  addresses 
him  with  the  following  mystical  reference  to  his  convivial 
powers : — 

"  '  RiNQLBADBR  OF  Raccabitss. — We  have  enjoyed 
such  a  physical  peace  of  mind  since  we  were  delivered 
from  thy  usurped  tyrannical  government,  that  it's  the 
constant  prayer  of  the  body,  *'  may  the  month  of  May  last 
for  ever."  We  have  been  at  no  little  pains  to  point  out 
the  reason  of  your  appearance,  as  astronomers  do  of  a 
comet,  and  after  long  and  diligent  inquiries  we  have  agreed 
that  as  the  churoh  militant  was  to  be  pestered  with  aa 
Antichrist,  so  the  body  physical  was  to  sufler  under  some 
such  scourge,  for  the  sin  of  dullness.  I  have  a  great  many 
arguments  which  induce  me  to  believe  you  are  the  man 
(the  beast  I  mean),  and  I  intend  to  write  a  dissertation 
which  shall  evince  it  to  demonstration. ' 

"  The  following  little  statement  in  a  letter  to  his  bro- 
ther, tells  its  own  story  in  a  very  few  words :  '  I  am  so 
uneasy  that  I  cannot  write  much,  though  to  make  yoa 
easy,  Clarky,  who  is  with  me  says,  **  D^l  care,  if  ye  had 
drunk  less  at  denner,  you  would  not  complam."  Hi^ 
causa  sci<!9UuB  that  my  disease  is,  that  he  who  dined  with 
me  is  as  STck  as  I.' 

"  The  demands,  indeed,  which  society  then  made,  on  a 
man  who  had  a  head  capable  both  of  standing  claret  and 
entertaining  company,  were  very  formidable ;  and  if  lie 
was  rising  in  the  world,  gaining  golden  opinions  among 
men,  and  showing  his  aptitude  for  high  stations,  he  bad 
to  drink  all  the  larger  draughts  of  wine,  to  show  that  he 
was  not  deficient  in  that  main  element  of  public  greatness. 
Drinking  through  a  session  with  his  lawyer  brethren,  in 
Edinburgh  would  be  no  light  task.  When  he  went  north, 
he  would  have  to  recommence  convivialities  to  keep  up 
the  family  influence  among  the  Highland  chiefs,  and  the 
Barons  of  Moray ;  and  as  the  northern  air  has  the  repu- 
tation of  counteracting  the  effects  of  intoxicating  draughts, 
the  potations  of  Edinburgh  would  have  to  be  balanciS  by 
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vrider  and  deeper  liliationa  at  InTeniess.  That  his  con- 
stitotfoQ  sometimes  felt  the  pressure  of  these  laborious  en- 
jovments,  we  find  from  such  occasional  passages  as  the 
foilowuig,  from  a  letter  dated  Inverness,  26th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1716,  and  addressed  apparently  to  one  of  his  jovial 
firiends  in  £dmbm^h.  *  For  my  own  port  I  am  almost 
wearied  of  this  wicked  world ;  one  wish,  and  but  one  I 
had  when  I  left  you  concerning  myself,  that  I  might  enjoy 
eight  days  free  of  company  and  clkret.  How  I  have  suc- 
ceeded you  may  gaess  by  this,  that  though  to-day  it  be 
just  a  month  since  I  saw  you»  I  have  not  yet  buckled  a 
iboe,  that  is,  I  have  not  been  ono  day  out  of  my  boots. ' 

"  When  in  the  north  he  would  have  to  do  duty  side  by 
side  with  his  brother  the  Laird,  whose  feats  in  this  de- 
partment of  human  exertion  were  ao  distinguished  even  in 


that  age,  that  he  was  honoured  with  the  name  of  Bumper 
John,  to  distinguish  him  from  all  other  Lairds  of  Cul- 
loden.*' 

Great  researcli  and  pains  have  evidently  been 
taken  with  both  Lives  ;  and  what  noight  have 
easily,  and  even  profitably,  been  drawn  out  into 
several  volumes,  is  oondensed  in  a  work,  vhich, 
besides  the  variety  which  it  offers,  gives  a  new, 
and  a  more  solid  character  to  the  series  of 
which  it  forms  a  portion — a  work  which  is,  in 
many  parts,  as  entertaining  as  romance,  and,  in 
all,  as  improving  as  historical  biography  ever  is 
when  written  bj  a  well-informed  and  able  maiu 


THE  EXILE  OF  CULLODEN.* 
(Far  Music,) 
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"  To  his  blue  hills,  that  rose  in  view 
As  o'er  the  deep  his  galley  bore, 
He  often  turned,  and  cned  *  Adieu! — 
I'U  never  see  Lochaber  more !'  " 
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0  MY  country!  0  my  country  I"  sighed  an  exile,  on  the  dull  shore 
Of  the  alien  land  where  in  his  wild  grief  he  stood ; 

"  Beloved !  shall  I  never  see  thy  mountains  or  thy  glens  more, 
The  bold  leap  of  thy  tarns,  or  thy  depths  of  waving  wood? 

"  Why  knew  I  not  how  dear  thou  wert,  my  beautiful,  my  own  hind ! 

Till  left  to  pine  all  hopeless  of  a  glad  return  to  thee  ? 
Till  far  across  the  ocean  borne,  with  broken  heart  and  feiled  hand, 

1  saw  thee  in  the  distance  fading  ? — Woe !  Woe  for  me  ! 

"  0  let  none  deem  I'd  now  recal  the  service  to  my  prince  paid  : 
Would,  would  for  him  I'd  fallen  on  Drummossie's  dreary  plain ! 

For  that  I  droop  beneath  the  strong  regret  upon  my  soul  laid 
By  the  heavy  thought  that  never  more  shall  I  look  on  thee  again  ! 

'*  0  my  country !  my  country !  all  my  hopes  of  heaven  and  earth  lie 

Embosomed  in  the  depths  of  thy  freedom-breathing  hiUs ! 
I  cannot  pray,  as  once  I  prayed,  beneath  my  own  home's  blue  sky! 

Nor  triumph  in  tho  love  whose  thought  with  grief  my  spirit  fills, 

"  My  father — looked  he  stem  when  told  his  son  had  shared  that  field's  blood? 

My  mother — drooped,  she  heart-crushed,  when  she  learned  his  sad  fate  first  ? 
My  iair-haired  sister — does  she  pine  for  tho  playmate  of  her  childhood? 

And  the  old,  blind  piper  find  his  days  with  double  darkness  curst? 

"  They'll  miss  me  !  they'D  miss  me  ! — ah !  right  well  are  they  girded  round 
With  tokens  that  shaU  thrall  them  through  the  dark  days  to  be  ! — 

My  little  boat  beside  the  loch — will  they  leave  it  where  it  lies  bound. 
Or  loose  it  from  its  moorings  with  a  kind  thought  of  me  ? 

**  0  my  country!  my  ooantry !  one  trust  amid  this  gloom  I  keep*^ 

Thou' It  do  thy  sons  the  justice  their  stem  foemen  deny ; 
Thon'lt  believe,  if  it  was  hard  with  branded  name  to  seek  their  death-sleep. 

It  was  harder,  oh!  far  harder  from  thy  loved  hills  to  die ! 

''  O  Scotland !  0  Sootland  !  my  heart  is  aye  with  thine  and  thee !" 

Sighed  the  Exile  once  more  ere  he  sank  in  his  last  rest ; 
And  that  heart,  in  its  truth,  was  a  bright  type  of  the  good  and  free. 

The  fitte-shadowed  of  their  land-i-but  its  bravest  and  best ! 


*  Tenr  ftw  of  the  brsre  chiefs,  who  were  driven  into  exile  alter  the  Battle  of  Culloden,  survived  long  to  lament  their  banishment. 
Phiiiij  for  his  own  free  hills,  Lochiel  died  early  ;  and.  pcrhnps,  none  of  the  exiles  were  animate  by  the  hopes  that  still  continued 
to  bear  up  the  stcmt-hearted  Hamilton  of  Bangour.  One  youii{c  gentleman,  a  native  of  the  Highlands,  who  had  Jast  flcdshed  his 
ediicaftton  at  the  University,  carried  away  by  enthusiasm,  joined  tho  cause  of  the  Stuarts.  After  the  Iktal  battle^  he  endiuvd,  in 
eocnmoo  with  a  fiew  companions,  a  varietv  of  hardships  and  perils,  until  thoy  finally  escaped  to  France.  In  the  land  of  the  stxwager, 
he  drooped  ^aj  by  day — passing  hU  whole  time  in  wandering  by  the  sea-shore,  and  gazing  wistfully  in  the  direction  of  his  own 
b»'I'>rcd  country  ;  watching  the  cknids  that  floated  over  him,  and  fondly  deeming  they  had  once  hung  over  his  native  mountains. 
A!I  the  eflhrts  of  hi«<  companions  to  cheer  him  ^vere  unavailing ;  and  at  len^h,  desfrii^  to  be  wrapped  in  his  plaid,  he  calinW 
cK|ir«L  He  was  intenned  by  Us  somnving  oountiTmeu  iu  tho  obscure  nook  assigned  to  the  Aeretic,  and  the  spot  was  long  afterwards 
puiuted  out  OS  tbe  gravi'  of  the  liorac-sicit  ScotchmaiL 
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THE  OLD  COUNTRY  AND  THE  NEW  COUNTRY; 

OR,  HOME  COLONISATION  AND  EMIGRATION. 

BY  OOODWnV  SABHBT. 


The  Old  Country  is  a  dear  place.  Ten  thou- 
gand  thousand  recollections  hover  round  it.  Its 
genius  sits  enthroned  With  the  hoary  looks  of  an- 
tiquity  waring  o'er  its  hrow,  and  its  \rhite  heard, 
like  an  Alpine  snow-fall,  flowing  upon  its  moun- 
tainous hreast.  Its  sun  is  the  old  familiar  face 
of  God  looking  down,  with  a  fatherly  smile,  from 
the  skies  of  providence.  The  long  shadowed 
ghosts  of  the  past  preside  over  it.  Not  a  foot  of 
ground,  not  a  clod  of  earth,  hut  is  instinct  with 
memories.  It  was  those  acres  which  Cincinnatus 
ploughed.  It  was  there  Falkland  fought,  and 
Hampden  fell.  It  was  underneath  that  apple- 
tr^  that  Newton  sat,  and  along  that  furrow  that 
Rohert  Bums,  singing  an  old  Scotch  lilt,  drove 
the  ploughshare.  Dearer  still  to  those  who  have 
not  loved  the  country,  nor  philsophy,  nor  the  muse, 
there  is  the  homestead  of  their  fathers'  fathers. 
There  is  the  scene  of  their  loves,  and  of  their 
lahours,  and  of  their  worship.  There  they  lived, 
and  there  they  are  huried.  Shall  we  say,  then, 
to  the  hones  of  our  fathers,  "  Let  us  arise,  and  go 
hence  ?  " 

The  New  Country  is  a  strange  place.  Its 
flowers,  its  hirds,  its  forests,  are  all  wonderfully 
strange.  "What  to  us  are  the  old  ancestral 
towers  of  the  past !  They  had  their  dungeons, 
and  thumhscrews.  The  future — it  is  to  the  New 
Country.  The  great  To-come  heckons  us  onwards 
to  its  shores.  Its  wide  plains  are  not  worn  out 
and  widowed,  hut  virgin  and  fertile.  If  the  Old 
Country  has  its  memories  of  the  patriot  and  of 
the  hero,  the  Now  Country  has  its  soil  unwatered 
with  human  hlood,  and  its  primeval  forests  un- 
echoing  with  the  cry  of  woe.  If  the  one  is  more 
hallowed  hy  the  recollections  of  man,  the  other  is 
more  consecrated  hythe  solitude  with  God.  Shall 
we  say  to  the  hones  of  our  fathers,  "  Let  us  arise 
and  go  hence  ?  "  The  over-crowded  town  is  al- 
ready huilt  over  their  remains.  Their  place 
knows  them  not.  Their  spirits  no  more  walk  in 
the  charmed  moonlight  around  the  haunts  of  their 
life.  The  grot  no  more  echoes.  As  with  paganism, 
the  oracular  voices  have  ceased.  No  more  the 
nymph  sanctifies  the  fountain ;  no  more  the  dryad, 
the  tree ;  no  more  the  oread,  the  mountain.  The 
old  faith  has  fled.  We  helieve  not  as  our  fathers 
helieved.  The  world  is  like  a  mother  in  travail, 
groaning  with  the  deliverance  of  a  new  hirth; 
and  the  New  Country  is  the  inheritance  of  its 
child;  for  the  Old  Country  is  all  allotted  out. 
The  gates  of  its  domains  are  all  shut,  except  to 
the  golden  key.  "No  admission  here,  except  on 
husiness,'*  is  the  hull  of  anathema  which  is  fulmi- 
nated by  its  church.  Its  password  is  Shibboleth. 
If  a  syllable,  a  letter,  is  uttered  contrary  to  the 
convention  of  its  pronunciation,  there  is  exclusion 
and  death. 

Far  difierent  is  it  with  the  New  Country. 
There,  there  is  an  inheritance  for  all.  Thither- 
ward the  spirit  of  Columbus  guides  the  voyager. 


There  are  the  unfelled  forests,  the  ocean  lakes 
the  unclaimed,  rentless  lands,  and  the  nnhom 
empires.  There  are  the  sons  of  those  pilgrim 
fathers  who  dared  the  wintry  seas  for  a  free  con- 
science and  a  home,  the  citisens  of  a  giant  nation. 
There  is  a  city  of  refuge  for  the  saint ;  there  is 
freedom  from  tyrants  for  the  patriot ;  there  is  a 
common  country  for  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
The  promises  of  the  New  Country  are  great.  It 
is  a  gospel  land,  promising  deliverance  to  the  cap- 
tive, freedom  to  those  who  are  bound,  meat  to 
those  who  are  hungry,  and  the  preaching  of  the 
acceptable  year  of  the  Lord.  Its  green  prairies, 
its  sunny  savannas,  exclaim  to  the  husbandman, 
**  Put  in  the  seed,  and  the  harvest  shaU  be  great." 
Its  vast  forests  are  the  beams  and  rafters  for 
future  cities.  If  the  Old  Country  has  its  Hamp- 
den, and  its  Tell,  and  its  Hofer,  the  New  Coun- 
try has  its  Washington,  its  Bolivar,  and  its  Tous- 
saint  L'Ouverture.  If  the  Old  Country  has  had 
its  good,  it  has  also  had  its  evil ;  and  its  evil  i:i 
now  very  great.  Its  memories  are  not  much  to 
the  landless,  the  poor,  and  the  starving.  To  such 
it  is*  but  a  merr^erUo  mori.  There  is  a  grand 
May-be,  however,  for  the  new  land.  Its  prospec- 
tive is  ever  glorious.  It  may  commence  its  pro- 
gress with  a  chart,  by  which  it  may  avoid  the  un- 
fortunate routes  of  the  Old  Country.  What 
grand  laws,  what  holy  institutions,  may  not  be 
predicted  it !  It  is  yet  young,  and  the  future  is 
before  it,  with  all  the  lessons  of  the  past,  to  pio- 
neer it  on  its  triumphal  march. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  is  un tilled  land  in 
this  old  England,  in  this  ancient  Europe.  It  is 
too  true ;  for  there  it  is  beseeching  the  plough 
and  the  spade,  and  no  one  to  hear  it.  Waste 
I  land,  as  it  is  called,  it  has  always  some  owner, 
some  lord  of  the  manor,  some  monopolist.  Other- 
wise it  has  that  temble  drainage  called  rent.  It 
is  rent  which  comes  with  a  huge  mouth  annually 
swallowing  unfortunate  farmers.  It  is  rent  which 
out-taxes  all  taxation.  It  is  rent,  which  in 
Europe  levies  itself  upon  improvement,  and  which 
either  prohibits  or  burthens  it.  Let  a  farmer 
build  a  house,  and  his  rent  is  raised.  Let  him 
prosper  in  his  crops,  and  the  landlord  will  take  an 
additional  benefit.  Let  him  buy  Liebig,  and  ho 
shall  pay  over  and  over  again  the  cost  of  the  book. 
In  young  America  it  is  difierent.  There  land 
may  be  purchased  at  a  cheap  rate ;  not  rented, 
but  bought  out.  There,  no  grasping  landlord,  no 
capricious  steward,  shall  make  him  fear.  He 
may  sit  under  his  own  vine  and  his  own  fig-tree, 
with  none  to  make  him  afraid.  There,  even,  in 
some  parts,  there  is  land  for  the  mere  cultivation. 
There  are  acres  to  be  obtained  fireely,  provided 
they  are  cultured  within  a  certain  term,  and  un- 
burthened  by  taxation,  and  exempted  from  mili- 
tary service,  for  many  years.  This  is  a  great 
boon.  There  is  nothing  like  this  in  Europe.  Its 
land  is  not  to  be  had,  or  it  is  so  burthened,  that 
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it  is  scarcely  worth  the  having.  Its  soil  might 
be  so  fertilised  as  to  support  millions  Upon  mil- 
lions more  of  inhabitants  ;  but  those  who  require 
the  products  of  fertility  have  not  the  capital  to 
produce  them.  Population  increases.  There 
are  more  mouths  to  feed  daily.  Machinery  is 
extended.  Human  industry  is  more  and  more 
driren  from  the  labour  market.  The  land  be- 
comes the  cry  of  the  millions.  If  possible,  bo  it 
had  in  the  old  country  ;  if  not,  in  the  new. 

A  great  crisis  must,  sooner  or  later,  arise  from 
these  causes,  unless  remedial  measures  are  insti- 
tuted. Volcanic  throes  oyer  and  anon  agitate 
society.  St.  Simonism,  Chartism,  Communism, 
prophesy.  Free  trade,  like  the  winds  of  heaven, 
may  flow  over  the  world,  but  change  is  not 
changeable.  Reform  will  not  rest  satisfied  with 
commercial  freedom  only,  great  as  may  be  its 
benefits.  The  unemployed  must  have  employ- 
ment. The  landless  must  have  land.  Sooner  or 
later  these  great  qacstions  must  have  a  terrific 
issne,  unless  they  are  prevented  by  a  more  gene- 
ral and  equal  distribution  of  the  surplus  indus- 
trial population  upon  the  land,  either  at  home  or 
abroad.  As  Vesuvius  answers  Etna,  and  Hecla 
takes  up  the  echo,  flame  for  flame,  and  lava  for 
lava,  so  did  the  great  rebellion,  as  it  is  called  in 
ibis  England,  conveyed  in  its  principles  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  Puritan  emigrants,  from  sire  to  son, 
flame  forth  in  the  American  insurrection,  and 
tbence  carried  on  by  Lafayette  and  the  Gallic 
allies  of  Washington,  burst  out  in  the  grand  con- 
flagration of  the  French  Revolution.  Nor  are 
the  volcanic  powers  in  society  now  dead.  They 
are  only  dormant.  As  sure  as  sympathy  for  good 
or  for  evil  is  Nature's  wonderful  law,  so  surely 
▼iU  the  elements  of  the  French  Revolution  again 
tembly  arise  at  some  other  point,  as  one  flaming 
mountain  thunders  to  another,  unless  the  human 
atmosphere  is  cooled  by  the  more  gentle  processes 
of  the  purification  of  nature.  Our  evils  are  more 
social  than  political.  It  is  not  so  much  the  form 
of  government,  whether  monarchical  or  republi- 
can, of  which  we  complain,  as  of  the  miserable 
inequalities  of  our  social  state.  The  remedy  for 
this,  we  again  repeat,  is  a  new  system  of  location 
upon  the  land,  either  by  colonisation  at  home  or 
by  emigration  abroad. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  agricultural  success  in 
this  country  is  the  deficiency  of  capital  employed 
in  accordance  with  the  extent  of  farms.  The 
land  is  held  in  large  farms  by  tenants  who  do  not 
employ  half  the  required  manure  and  labour  to 
cultivate  them  properly.  To  remove  this,  two 
principal  plans  offer  themselves — 
First,  Small  Farms. 
Second^  Farming  by  Association. 

The  plan  of  small  farms,  and  its  near  neigh- 
boor,  the  allotment  system,  is  the  sorry  Eldorado 
of  the  Agrarians.  Its  most  obvious  result  would 
be  an  approximation  to  the  Conacreism,  and 
Middlemen,  of  starving  Ireland.  Small  farms 
would  also  be  a  return  to  something  like  Patri- 
archalism,  a  past  societary  state.  They  existed 
when  the  spinning  wheel  went  round  in  the  cot- 
tage.    They  wcro  contemporaries  of  the  home- 


spun. When  they  were,  there  was  no  power- 
loom — Arkwright  was  not,  nor  Crompton.  They 
would  be  a  retreat  from  the  congregation  of  the 
manufacturing  system  of  the  present,  only  to  the 
isolation  of  the  agricultural  system  of  the  past. 
As  combination  is  strength,  isolation  also  is 
weakness.  Supposing  small  farms  were  attain- 
able, they  would  not  be  so  desirable. ,  The  neces- 
saries of  life  for  an  isolated  family  are  not  all 
that  is  wanting.  The  refinement  of  society  is  the 
result  of  the  congregation  of  minds.  Civiliza- 
tion is  the  child  of  municipality.  The  village 
has  cradled  intercourse,  as  the  town  has  nursed 
liberty,  and  as  the  city  has  educated  mankind  in 
the  arts,  tastes,  and  amenities  of  existence. 
What  is  wanting,  then,  is  a  union  of  the  manu- 
facturing and  of  the  agricultural  spheres — that 
is  to  say,  Farming  by  Association.  Small  farms 
would  be  backward — Associative  Agriculture 
would  be  forward.  The  allotment  system  pur- 
chases its  field.  It  is  generally  the  worst  piece  of 
ground  in  the  parish,  and  it  has  fixed  upon  it  the 
most  exorbitant  price.  An  association  purchas- 
ing a  large  farm  would  procurd  it  proportionably 
cheaper,  and  secure  soil,  if  not  of  the  best,  at 
least  of  an  average  quality.  The  capital  of  a 
small  farmer  must  be  limited.  The  capital  of  an 
association,  wisely  and  legally  constituted,  might 
be  illimitable.  The  small  farmer  must  employ 
his  neighbours,  with  the  least  skill  and  at  the 
dearest  rate.  An  agncultural  association  might 
erect  its  barns,  granaries,  and  other  buildings  by 
contract,  on  the  best  plans  and  in  the  cheapest 
way.  Matters  managed  on  a  small  scale  are 
always  dearer  and  inferior.  Affairs  conducted  on  a 
large  scale  are,  on  the  contrary,  always  superior 
and  cheaper.  In  fine,  the  small  farmer,  isolated  and 
struggling  with  an  incapable  amount  of  capital, 
manures  insuflaciently,  tills  incompletely,  fanns 
badly,  competes  at  disadvantage  in  the  market ; 
while  an  agricultural  association  possessing  largo 
capital,  employs  the  manure  and  the  labour  that 
is  required  by  its  land,  and,  resting  upon  its  credit, 
meets  the  demand  for  its  produce  under  the  most 
favourable  auspices.  The  tendency  of  the  small 
farm  is  to  bo  absorbed  by  a  larger  one,  and  to 
make  the  small  farmer  a  labourer.  The  tendency 
of  agricultural  association  is  to  absorb,  and  addi- 
tionally fertilize  the  large  farms,  now  incompletely 
cultured,  and  to  raise  labourers  to  the  condition 
of  farmers.  The  conclusion  is  evident,  either 
in  colonisation  at  home  or  in  emigration  abroad — 
the  agricultural  plan  should  be,  Farming  by  As- 
sociation. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  which  is  the  most  advan- 
tageous— British  colonisation  or  American  emi- 
gration. It  has  been  shown  that  the  Old  Country 
and  the  Ijjew  Country  have  both  their  poetry.  In 
plain  prose  both  have  their  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages as  well.  When  God  has  sent  the  sun 
and  the  storm,  the  gentle  dew  and  the  cutting 
hail,  this  soft  zephyrous  breeze  and  that  biting 
north-wester,  how  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  He  that 
would  out-Hanibal  Hanibal,  must  avoid  Capua. 
It  is  a  rough  world  this  of  ours  everywhere,  but, 
yet  there  is  no  place  which  has  not  its  delicious 
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interests,  and  we  must  rough  it  up  the  mountain 
path,  to  view  the  sunrise  from  Chamouni. 

The  advantages  of  British  Colonisation  are — 
near  and  easy  markets,  an  accustomed  climate, 
and  all  the  benefits  which  are  derivable  from  an 
already  compact  society,  a  circulating  monetary 
medium,  and  a  known  system  of  agriculture.  •  Its 
disadvantages  are — ^high-priced  and  high-rented 
land,  often  difficult  to  bcprocurcd  in  England,  a 
heavy  taxation,  and  an  excessive  competition. 
The  advantages  of  American  Emigration  arc,  on 
the  contrary,  less,  or  rather  little,  competition, 
small  taxes,  and  land  cheaply  and  easily  pur- 
chased, without  the  charge  of  rent.  Its  disad- 
vantages are — far  and  difficult  markets,  a  change 
of  climate,  and  all  those  other  disadvantages 
which  proceed  from  a  scanty  and  scattered  popula- 
tion, an  agriculture  certainly  requiring  new  at- 
tainment, and  a  money  medium  little  circulating, 
and  in  some  cases  scarcely  visible  ;  and  to  these 
must  be  added  the  expenses  and  inconveniences 
of  a  trip  over  the  Atlantic— no  inconsiderable 
item.  How,  then,  are  we  to  decide  ?  Are  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  British  colonisa- 
tion balanced,  or  are  they  not  ?  Or  which  scale 
is  the  lighter,  or  which  the  heavier  ?  We  will 
not  presume  to  decide.  One  must  have  made 
the  experiment  both  ways  to  do  that,  and  then 
the  decision  would  be  but  the  experience  of  an 
individual.  We  are  content  with  showing  that 
there  is  poetry  both  in  the  Old  Country  and  in 
the  New  Country,  and  with  simply  pointing  out 
that  there  are  advantages  and  disadvantages  both 
in  British  colonisation  and  in  American  emigra- 
tion. Where  the  preponderance  is,  if  any,  each 
individual  must  decide  for  himself,  and  it  is  to  one 
or  other  of  these  measures  that  the  mass  must 
look  at  the  present  imminent  crisis. 

One  fact,  in  relation  to  this  question,  is,  how- 
ever, sure  to  us.  It  is  this — that  the  advantages 
of  both  British  colonisation  and  of  American  emi- 
gration would  be  increased,  and  their  disad- 
vantages lessened;  by  a  systematic  procedure 
based  upon  agricultural  association.  The  bene- 
fits of  farming  by  association  over  small  and 
large  farms  have  already  been  seen.  In  both 
British  colonisation  and  American  emigration, 
agricultural  association,  especially  if  joined  with 


manufactures,  and  with  its  labourers  located  upon 
its  farms,  would  additionally  create  a  supply  fcr 
its  demand,  and  thus  render  itself  mainly  inde- 
pendent of  the  markets.  In  British  colonisation, 
it  would  thus  be  removed  from  the  influence  of  ex- 
cessive competition  ;  M'hile,  in  American  emigra- 
tion, it  woidd  decrease  the  iU  effect,  which  ever 
arises  to  the  individual  settler  fr^m  a  scanty  cir- 
culation of  the  currency.  It  is  association  which 
has  tunnelled  our  canals,  arched  our  bridges,  and 
laid  down  those  roads  of  iron  over  which  the 
steed  of  steam  travels  with  a  soul  of  fire  ;  and  it 
is  association  which  must  redeem  onr  starving 
population,  by  putting  that  capital  into  the  earth 
which,  through  GK>d*B  sun  and  shower,  shall  grow 
up  tenfold  in  golden  com  fields.  It  is  association 
which  has  been  the  life  of  our  railways,  and  it  is 
association  which  must  vitalize  our  agriculture. 

The  Old  Country  is  dear  to  us.  We  bid  God 
bless  its  lamiliar  face.  Songs  of  *  *  Anld  langsync" 
linger  round  it.  Its  very  old  Saxon  words  arc 
music.  It  says,  **  Love  me.  Till  me.*'  It  calls 
for  the  spade,  and  for  the  plough,  and  for  tho 
harrow.  It  says,  **  My  sons  are  my  masters,  and 
they  use  me  not  well.  I  am  their  mother,  and 
they  desert  me.  I  have  nourished  them,  and  thcv 
deny  me  food.  I  have  worked  for  them,  and  thcv 
have  laboured  not  for  me." 

The  New  Country  is  dear  also.  We  garland  it 
with  hopes.  It  shall  echo  to  our  mother  tongue. 
It  is  not  a  stranger,  but  a  child.  It  is  New  Eng- 
land. It  is  not  a  foreign  land.  It  is  deseended 
from  our  mother,  and  is  our  brother.  It  has  vaat 
territories,  and  it  calls  us  thence.  It  says,  **  I  hare 
fertile  prairies  and  sunny  Savannas,  come  and  cul- 
ture them,  and  the  red  and  golden  maizo  is  yours.'' 
It  says,  **  I  have  more  than  I  need  ;  come,  dig, 
and  eat.'*    It  says,  '*  1  call  a  brother." 

Association  also  joins  in  this.  England  of  the 
hawthorn  vales,  Scotland  of  the  heathered  hills, 
and  Erin,  weeping  the  dew  on  her  own  green  sod, 
hear  her  voice,  and  echo  it  from  Ma8sachusetb*s 
Bay  to  the  Far  West.  **  For  one  arm,*'  says  she, 
**  you  shall  have  many.  For  tho  strength  of  one, 
you  shall  have  the  power  of  a  legion.  Accept  my 
help,  and  in  the  Old  Country  or  in  tho  New 
Country,  there  is  land  enough  and  food  enough 
for  all  your  children." 


THE  BURIAL  OF  RICHTBR. 

"  Richter  was  buried  by  torcb-lipcbt,  the  unfinished  manuscript  wpon  *  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul '  borne  upon  bis  coffin,  and  the 
noble  ode  of  Klopetoek,  '  Thou  shiUt  arise,  my  soul,'  was  sung  at  tho  burial  vault" — Im  op  J.  P.  BiOHxa. 


**  Thou  8h.ilt  arise,  my  soul," 

Triumphantly  they  sung. 
While  dark  above  the  noble  dead 

The  heavy  pall,  was  flung. 

While  tears  fell  fast,  like  rain. 

Beside  the  open  tomb 
Where  but  the  flashing  torch's  flame 

Paled  the  surrounding  gloom. 

No  more  for  those  who  wept 
Could  earth  its  bloom  unfold ; 

Breathless  the  loved  one  slept, 
And  the  whrm  heart  was  cold. 

Silent  the  voice  that  woke 
Each  spirit's  liidden  tone, 

Filling  the  air  with  music 
From  tho  treasures  of  his  own. 


Pallid  the  noble  brow 

Where  fiune's  proud  wreath  wm  set. 
And  thought,  and  holy  love,  and  truth, 

As  rainbow-oolonn  met. 

Dim  the  bright  speaking  eye. 

Filled  with  its  starry  ray. 
Well  might  the  crowd  of  mourners 

Feel  griefs  most  fainting  sway. 

But  cbmfort  for  the  sorrowing. 
Who  turned  now  from  the  dust. 

Were  not  kU  ever-deathless  words 
Of  hope,  and  faith,  and  trust. 

Flowers,  soon  to  fade  and  die. 

Above  tho  irrave  they  flimg. 
While  still,  '*  Thou  shalt  arise,  my  soul,** 

Triumphantly  they  sung. 

EmuaB — 
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Ths  demise  of  the  latest  surmor  of  a  band  of 
Beformers— who,  though  they  may  have  ''fallen 
upon  evil  times,''  hare  not  been  passed  over  alto- 
geiher  nneommemorated  in  onr  colamns — induces 
us  to  present  a  few  partioolars  from  the  notes, 
vith  whieh  a  kind  friend  has  been  pleased  to 
furnish  ns^  of  the  life  of  the  late  James  0 alder. 
This  able  and  unobtmsiye  coadjutor  of  Muir, 
Gerald,  Skirring,  and  the  other  sufferers  of  our 
dark  age  of  polities,  died  on  the  20th  of  De- 
cember last,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age,  after 
having  passed  through  a  life  of  strange  vicissi- 
tade,  in  which  were  commingled  successful  study, 
political  intr^idity,  the  adventures  of  a  prisoner 
of  war,  and  a  coni^ezion  of  some  distinction  with 
the  public  press.  ^ 

Our  informant,  who  appears  to  have  been  at 
considerable  pains  to  ooUeet  from  authentic  sources 
the  particulars  with  which  he  has  favoured  us 
respecting  this  eminent  patriot,  states  that  the 
birth  of  James  Oalder  took  place  at  Cromarty, 
2oth  December,  1773. 

A   remarkable  and  even   mysterious  circum- 
stanoe,  one  at  least  which  was  readily  enough 
regarded  as  such  towards  the  close  of  last  centuiy 
in  the  North  of  Scotland,  is  related  as  having 
occorred  to  Donald  C  alder,  the  father  of  the  sub- 
ject of  our  present  notice,  and  which  actually  led 
to  his  becoming  the  founder  of  the  town  of  Inver- 
gordon.     It  would  seem  that  wheA  but  a  herd  boy 
in   Mojy^yshire,  of  about   twelve   years  of  age, 
Donald  Oalder  dreamed  that  he  was  '*  set  up  "  in 
business  in  a  strange  place — one  which  he  had 
never  beheld  with  his  eyes — ^but  of  which  the 
appearance  became   indelibly  impressed  on  his 
memory.     The  young  herd  boy  grew  up  to  be  a 
man,  and  the  young  man  became  a  pedlar,  and 
the  pedlar  ultimately  settled  down  in  business  in 
the  town  of  Cromarty  ;  but  the  town  of  Cromarty 
was  not  the  scene  of  his  unforgotten  vision  ;  and 
it  was  while  accidentally  passing  over  the  spot 
where  the  town  of  Invergordon  now  stands,  that 
Donald  C  alder,  recognising  to  his  amazement  the 
▼ery  landscape  of  his  early  dream,  felt  as  if  re- 
quiied  by  destiny  to  realise  the  prophetic  intima- 
tion which  had  filled  his  mind  since  a  boy.     Of  a 
sanguine  temperament,  deeply  tinged  with  reli- 
gious enthusiasm,  Donald  Calder  felt  little  diffi- 
culty in  accepting  the  vision,  and  relative  discovery 
of  its  locality,   as  a  call  of  fate  ;  and  he  conse- 
quently applied  to  Sir  John  Gordon  of  Invergordon 
for  liberty  to  found  a  town  upon  the  site.    Sir  John 
at  first  naturally  looked  upon  the  project  of  the 
senior  Calder  as  chimerical ;  for  wi^in  the  circuit 
of  eleven  miles  round  there  existed  but  a  few  farm 
houses,  whose  scattered  imnates  could  not  promise 
much  resort  to  the  future  "town."     At  length 
he  granted  a  piece  of  land  to  Mr.  Calder,  who  did 
not  hesitate  to  erect  a  warehouse  upon  the  feu,  and 
even  to  stock  it  with  a  supply  of  articles  suitable 
to  the  wants  of  the  neighbourhood.     He  would 
appear  to  have  mct^with  some  degree  of  success 
ip  this  unpromising  undertaking  ;  for  another,  and 
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another  mercantile  establishment  speedily  began 
to  appear  in  the  place,  whieh  was  soon  crowded 
with  habitations,  until  out  of  this  small  and 
singular  beginning  arose  the  town  or  village  of 
Invergordon. 

James  Calder  was  the  eldest  son  of  this  enter- 
prising and  substantial  country  merchant.  At 
an  early  age  he  manifested  extraordinary  abili- 
ties ;  for  when  at  nine  years  of  age,  removed 
from  the  school  of  Cromarty  to  Fort  Greorge,  in 
whieh  fortress  his  maternal  uncle,  the  Rev.  James 
Stalker,  was  chaplain,  he  was  able  to  write  the 
Latin  language  with  ease,  as  well  as  to  converse 
in  it  with  fluency.  His  education  at  Fort  George 
became  partially  of  a  military  character.  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  that  this  was  with  any  view 
to  his  ultimately  joining  the  army.  He  was  at 
all  events,  ere  long,  entered  as  an  Alumnus  of 
King's  College,  Aberdeen,  and  there  contracted 
an  acquaintance  with  several  persons,  who  subse- 
quently rose  to  eminence  and  distinction,  amongst 
whom  we  may  mention  the  late  Right  Hon.  Sir 
James  Mackintosh.  Young  Calder  became  an 
especial  favourite,  too,  of  Dr.  Beattie,  author  of 
"  The  Minstrel,"  who  expressed  himself  "  sur- 
prised and  delighted  "  to  find  his  lectures  taken 
down  in  short  hand  by  a  lad  of  fifteen. 

It  was  at  Aberdeen  that  James  Calder  made  ^ 
his  public  debut  as  a  Reformer.  His  perusal  of 
some  of  Mr.  Fox's  speeches  is  said  to  have  deter- 
mined the  bias  of  his  career.  And  **  the  boy 
Calder,"  as  he  was  termed,  soon  became  con- 
spicuous for  the  dissemination  of  liberal  prin- 
ciples in  a  neighbourhood  where  Reformers  were 
scarcely  to  be  foond.  The  dismay  and  annoyance 
of  the  Tory  gentlemen  at  the  bold  and  unexpected 
declarations  of  the  youth  were  evinced  in  the 
epithet — **  the  boy  Calder*' — which  they  sought 
to  attach  to  his  name.* 

The  Reformers  of  Edinburgh  were,  therefore, 
somewhat  prepared  to  receive  into  their  confidence 
"  the  boy  Calder,"  when  he  proceeded  to  Edin- 
burgh, in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age.  He 
attended  the  law  classes  of  the  metropolis  ;  and 
as  was,  and  is,  the  custom  with  young  men  in  this 
position,  was  at  the  same  time  clerk  in  the  office  of 
a  Writer  to  the  Signet.  This  person  and  )ils 
chief  clerk  (not  Mr.  Calder)  are  supposed  to  have 
been  ingloriously  immortalised  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  one  of  his  Novels. 

James  Calder  had  destined  himself  to  the  bai% 
to  which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  would 
have  attained,  could  he  have  brought  his  mind  to 
consent  to  abandon  the  cause  of  Reform.  His  ex- 
cellent private  character  and  amiable  disposition 
had,  notwithstanding  a  difference  of  politics,  en- 
deared him  to  several  persons  of  station  and  in- 
fluence, who  earnestly  counselled  him  to  renounce 
his  political  principles  for  tlie  prospect  of  profes- 
sional success.  Even  in  the  Lord  Provost,  by 
whom  the  meetings  of  the  Edinburgh  Convention 


*  Vid^  Tftit's  Magazine  for  Jan.,  l(>-37j  p.  10. 
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-were  dispersed,  Calder  had  a  friend.  And  our 
informant  possessed  the  assurance  of  the  late  Mr. 
M'Leod,  of  CadboU,  that  Calder  was  singularly 
esteemed,  eren  by  political  opponents.  We 
may,  while  reoonnting  these  facts,  rerert  to  a 
defence  of  Mr.  Calder,  which,  we  are  happy  to 
learn,  aftbrded  him  great  satisfiustion  at  the  time 
of  its  appearance,  against  the  misrepresentations 
in  Miller's  **  Sketches  and  Legends  of  the  North 
of  Scotland."  These  misrepresentations  caused 
him  much  annoyance,  from  his  being  described  as 
**  a  wild  and  furious  democrat — ^the  terror  of  the 
surrounding  country,"  which  can  hardly  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  fact  of  his  haring  remained  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  all  the  principal  families  of  the 
neighbourhood.  The  author  of  this  book  could 
have  had  no  object  to  serve  in  making  statements 
calculated  to  injure  Mr.  Calder,  or  to  cause  him 
pain.  His  political  principles  were  probably  iden- 
tical  with  those  of  the  "  wild  and  furious  demo- 
orat,"  whom  he  knew  only  by  report ;  but  often 
the  report  of  persons  who  are  to  be  benefited  by 
political  struggles  concerning  men  who  make 
them,  is  characterised  by  no  quality  less  than  that 
of  gratitude. 

No  prospect  of  professional  advancement  proved 
adequate  to  induce  young  Calder  to  act,  as  he 
said,  at  variance  with  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
science ;  and,  in  April,  1793,  he  joined  the  "  Bri- 
tish Convention  of  Delegates  of  Friends  of  the 
People,"  sitting  in  Edinburgh ;  and,  notwith- 
standing his  youth,  soon  became  signalised  as  one 
of  its  leading  members.  In  November  of  the 
same  year  he  was  appointed  one  of  a  committee 
of  four  members,  selected  to  devise  means  for  the 
diffusion  of  political  knowledge  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland. 

On  the  dispersion  of  the  Convention  by  the 
Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  and  a  body  of  Con- 
stabulary, 6th  December,  1793,  Calder  moved  an 
adjournment  to  the  Canongato.  But  the  Reformers 
being  traced  thither  also,  their  Committee  resolved 
upon  varying  their  place  of  meeting  on  each  oc- 
casion ;  and  to  Calder  was  assigned  the  task  of  se- 
lecting places  appropriate  for  the  purpose.  A 
circumstance  of  a  rather  ludicrous  kind,  in  one 
instance,  ensued.  Mr.  Calder  having  engaged 
for  the  place  of  meeting  a  cabinetmaker's  work- 
shop, situated  in  Nicolson  Street,  the  Committee 
of  the  Convention  appeared,  seated  at  the  work- 
tables  and  benches,  amidst  a  profusion  of  the 
workmen's  tools,  including  adzes,  hatchets,  mal- 
lets, and  hammers,  when  the  sheriff  of  the  county 
and  two  officers,  by  whom  the  meeting  had  been 
discovered,  suddenly  burst  into  the  room.  A 
single  glimpse  at  the  implements  strewed  around 
struck  terror  and  consternation  to  the  hearts  of 
the  officials,  and  assuming  that  they  should  in- 
stantly be  attacked,  they  fled  precipitately  from 
the  scene — spreading  abroad  their  protestations 
that  all  the  members  were  armed.  With  the  aid 
of  a  suitable  reinforcement,  the  meeting,  however, 
was  as  quietly  dispersed  as  on  any  previous  oc- 
casion. 

Calder  himself,  while  at  homo  on  a  visit,  was, 
sometime  atterwards,  apprehended  on  a  charge  of 


sedition  in  virtue  of  a  sheriff's  warrant.  The  ex- 
eoution  of  the  warrant  had  been,  somewhat  ir- 
regularly, committed  to  the  military  force  instead 
of  the  civil  power ;  and  Calder  was  arrested  by 
a  corporal  and  two  privates  of  the  Sutherland 
Fencibles.  Whilst  on  the  march  with  his  escort 
towards  the  gaol  at  Tain,  he  charmed  the  whole 
party  so  effectually  by  his  conversation,  that  they 
abandoned  aU  desire  to  be  instrumental  in  his 
detention,  and,  reckless  of  the  risk  they  themselves 
would  have  incurred  had  they  been  found  guilty 
of  a  breach  of  duty,  the  captors  actually  saun- 
tered apart  from  the  prisoner,  to  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  his  escape.  Calder  evinced  no  anxiety 
to  avail  himself  of  this  chance  of  liberty  ;  and  the 
hot-blooded  Highland  corporal,  provoked  at  his 
seeming  obtuseness,  even  ventured  so  fitr,  in  the 
height  of  his  magnanimity,  as  to  nm  hastily  up 
to  him,  exclaiming  in  Gaelic — *^  Can't  you  run, 
man!  can't  you  run!"  Mr.  Calder  used  to  reiato 
that  it  cost  him  some  trouble  to  convince  these 
simple-minded  Highlanders  that  it  was  his  serious 
intention  to  go  to  gaol.  And  thither,  by  dint 
of  considerable  persuasion,  he  induced  his  un- 
willing captors  to  conduct  him.  From  Tain  he 
anticipated  being  forwarded  to  Edinburgh,  where 
Gerald  and  Skirring  were,  by  this  time,  arrested 
and  confined.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the 
reason  (and  it  never  clearly  appeared),  he  was 
simply  bound  over  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county  to 
keep  the  peace,  and  discharged  from  custody. 
It  is  stated  that  the  Lord  Advocate  considered  it 
inexpedient  to  proceed  farther  against  him.  ;^ 

C  aider  had  been  somewhat  implicated  in  an 
occurrence  arising  out  of  a  "  clearing"  of  the  in- 
habitants, effected  some  time  previously,  on  certain 
farms  in  Ross-shire,  for  the  purpose  of  converting 
them  into  sheep- widks.  This  *' clearing  "had  led 
to  riots  on  the  part  of  the  persons  ejected  frota. 
their  homes  and  hearths.  At  all  events  they  had 
risen  up  and  driven  away  the  sheep  by  whom  they 
had  been  inhumanely  supplanted.  Several  of 
the  ringleaders  were  consequently  lodged  in  gaol : 
but  by  the  aid  of  a  "  bom  natural" — one  of 
those 'hapless  creatures  affiicted  with  idiocy,  of 
whom  specimens  are  sometimes  to  be  seen  about 
our  country  villages — they  had  succeeded  in  effect- 
ing their  escape.  Their  poor  witless  friend  con- 
trived to  abstract  the  keys  from  the  custody  of  a 
slumbering  turnkey,  to  whom  he  faithfully  re- 
stored them  while  still  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus  ; 
but  not  before  he  had,  in  the  meanwhile,  set  the 
prisoners  free!  The  sheriff  and  other  officials, 
inexpressibly  annoyed  at  the  circumstance,  pro- 
mulgated the  offer  of  a  large  reward  fbr  hav- 
ing them  retaken,  branding  them  as  *<  sheep- 
stcalers"  in  the  placards  issued  for  the  purpose. 
Young  C alder's  indignation  was  aroused  at  the 
application  of  such  a  term,  under  the  ciroum- 
stances,  to  persons,  many  of  whom,  to  his  own 
personal  knowledge,  were  otherwise  worthy  and 
religious  people ;  and  the  part  taken  by  him  in 
the  affair  consisted  in  having  counter-placards 
privately  posted,  exhorting  the  inhabitants  not  to 
betray  their  countrymen.  His  appeals  were  ef- 
fectual ;  none  of  the  individuals  concerned  were  ro- 
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tains;  ISttBj  wen  e? en  nfffifed  erentnally  to  retain 
t»tlMlr  homes,  withoat  fiotber  notlee  being  taken 
of  their  eondoot  by  the  authoritiefl.  Amongst 
tiieir  mnnber.  waa  &  noted  Celt,  named  Hogh 
Brack  Mao — someihu^;  irho,  hsvhig  Towed  snm- 
mary 'Vengeance  against  a  neighbonr  concerned 
in  Ida  original  apprehension,  might  haye  been  re^ 
garded  aa  m  rather  an  nnfEtvoaraUe  position  for 
keeping  his  resolotion.  Bvt  no  sooner  had  the  pnr* 
soil  after  the  fiigitiTes  from  gaol  slackened,  than 
Hugh  Breek  returned  aU  the  way  from  Perth  on 
Ibot^  for  the  express  pnipose  of  pouncing  upon  his 
foe ;  and  having  one  night  fonnd  a  fitting  oppor-* 
tanity  of  hidnlging  his  rerenge  without  the  nsnal 
fotal  oonseqnenoes,  retreated  once  more  to  his  hid- 
ing-pkuse  in  Perth,  ifithoot  having  Tisited  any  one 
in  the  district  vith  the  exception  of  Mr.  Calder. 
Tb«  indiyidnal  subjected  to  Hugh  Breok's  disoipli- 
nary  Tongeance  applied,  early  on  the  succeeding 
mondng,  to  his  Lordship,  the  Sheriff,  for  a  irar- 
rant  against  his  assailant.  *'A  varrant,"  ex-» 
daimed  the Sherifi;  ''against  Hugh  Breek!  Why 
naa,  I  hare  ofiiared  a  hundred  pounds  already  to 
catch  Mm,  and  vhere  do  you  expect  to  do  so  9" 
*  Calder  was  not  restrained  by  the  proceedings 
irhich  had  been  directed  against  him  in  the  north 
from  fnihvith  repairing  to  Edinburgh,  the  scene 
of  the  political  prosecutions  against  his  friends. 
Be  arrired  in  time  to  rescue  sereral  of  them  from. 
eminent  peril,  by  coUecting  letters  and  papers 
emanating  from  different  societies,  which  he  took 
the  preeavtion  of  destroying  at  his  own  lodgings. 
The  greater  part  of  a  night  was  spent  in  the 
work  of  destruction ;  and  when  the  domiciliary 
Tirits  were  paid,  as  paid  they  were,  the  proofs 
of  connexion  with  Associations  obnoxious  to  the 
Government  had  ceased  to  exist ! 

At  the  memorable  trials  which  ensued,  Calder 
Tendered  active  assistance  in  the  preparations  for 
the  defence.     He  sat  at  the  bar  with  Joseph 
Gerald  throughout  the  entire  inquiry,  arranging 
bis  papers,  and  prirately  admimstering  to  him, 
from  time  to  time,  small  doses  of  spirit  of  laren- 
dar  eombined  with   laudanum,   upon  pieces  of 
SQgar,  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  and  sustain- 
ing him  in  the  delirery  of  his  speech,  which  oc^ 
copied  fom:  hours<    Mr.  Calder  always  mentioned 
this  noble-minded  man  in  terms  expressiye  of  the 
fondest  admiration  ;  and  often  would  recite  por- 
tions of  his  address  on  this  occasion,  particularly 
its  solemn  peroration,  the  effect  of  which  was  so 
overpowering  that  even  the  Judges  on  the  Bench 
soffin^  some  minutes  to  elapse  ere'  they  regained 
their  composure.    Calder  peu»ed  with  Gerald  the 
nif  ht  pretions  to  the  latter  being  sent  away ;  and 
even  within  the  precincts  of  the  prison,  the  song 

"Come,  Sons  of  Freedom !  no  more  let  us  momm  f 
▼as  raised  on  the  occasion.     Calder  was  likewise 
one  of  the  exculpatory  witnesses  on  the  trial  of 
M&rguerot. 

The  conseq[uences  of  these  unhappy  prosecu- 
tions, as  respected  the  rictims  of  the  law,  are  well 
and  widely  known ;  but  less  has  been  heard  of  the 
minor  sufferings  indirectly  endured  by  others 
irho  were  not  arraigned.  Of  these  Mr.  Calder 
had  his  share.     His  prospects  of  admission  to 


the  Soottish  Bar  were  blighted  solely  in  con^ 
sequence  of  his  persevering  fideUty  to  the  cause 
of  refonn.  In  the  previous  year,  the  name  of 
Thomas  Muir,  of  Huntershill,  had  been  struck 
off  the  roll  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  ;  and  it 
was  now  distinctly  enough  announced  that  there 
was  no  adnussion  to  be  expected  for  the  name  of 
the  friend  of  Muir  and  of  Muir's  associates. 

All  hopes  of  an  opening  at  the  Bar  being  thus 
blighted  and  crushed,  Calder  foresaw  no  means 
of  earning  an  independent  livelihood  without 
quitting  his  native  country.  He  repaired,  there- 
fore, to  L<mdon,  ere  he  had  yet  attained  his 
twenty-first  year.  On  occasion  of  his  departure, 
a  large  party  of  gentlemen  embraced  the  oppor- 
tunity of  testifying  their  regard  by  escorting  him 
to  Leith.  He  was  not  long  in  London  until  he 
was  engaged  upon  a  newspaper  called  **  The 
Oracle,"  at  that  time  a  well-known  journal. 
But,  in  the  course  of  a  fow  months,  he  yidded  to 
inducements  offered  him  for  undertaking  a  voy- 
age to  the  Coast  of  Guinea  ;  and  it  is  singular 
enough,  that  he  sailed  in  the  capacity  of  Surgeon. 
He  hitd|  in  point  of  fact,  studied  Medicine  as  ar- 
dently as  law,  or  even  politics,  while  sojourning 
in  Edinburgh.  The  Bugtur  Oane,  the  vessel  in 
which  he  went,  was  captured,  whilst  homeward- 
bound,  by  a  French  frigate,  after  an  engagement 
of  several  hours'  duration  ;  in  the  course  of  which, 
Calder  beheld  a  negro  girl  kiUed  at  his  side  by  a 
cannon  ball.  He  was  carried,  along  with  the 
ship's  crew,  to  Guadaloupe ;  and  there  became 
accidentally  serviceable  in  an  affair  of  some  im- 
portance to  the  liberties  of  the  Islanders.  It  was 
at  the  time  when  that  sanguinary  Frenchman, 
Victor  Hugues,  was  Governor  of  the  Island  ;  and 
while  the  tyranny  of  this  man's  rule  instigated 
the  secret  indignation  of  the  residents,  the  fear  of 
his  vengeance  checked  all  their  efforts  for  redress. 
Scarcely  had  Calder  been  a  fortnight  in  confine- 
ment, when,  won  by  his  pleasing  manners  and 
conversation,  the  French  Inspecting  Surgeon 
directed  his  removal  to  the  Hospital,  from  the 
dungeon  in  which  he  lay  inmiured.  The  hand- 
some conduct  of  the  medical  officer  was  dic- 
tated, as  he  himself  expressed  it,  by  the  desire 
to  see  Calder  "treated  as  a  gentleman."  And 
the  change  formed  no  trivial  boon  ;  for  such 
was  the  construction  of  the  cells  in  which  the 
prisoners  were  confined,  as  to  allow  the  inmates 
to  lie  on  one  side  only.  Calder  gained  even  the 
good  opinion  of  his  gaolers,  although  it  must  bo 
allowed  that  he  accomplished  this  in  rather  a 
whimsical  manner.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  re- 
monstrating with  his  fellow-prisoners  respecting 
the  anathemas  they  were  daily  accustomed  to 
visit  upon  the  French,  and  to  instruct  them  to 
transfer  their  maledictions  to  William  Pitt,  who 
would  not  let  the  French  alone.  William  Pitt 
accordingly  became,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  their 
French  custodiers,  the  subject  of  the  sailors'  im- 
precations, before  the  period  that  Calder  left 
them,  duly  as  the  day  came  round.  Shortly  after 
his  transference  to  the  Hospital,  Calder  was  still 
farther  enlarged,  having  received  permission  to 
go  abroad  upon  parole*    He  was  frequently  in- 
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Tited  to  visit  the  leading  people  of  the  Island, 
and  thus  beoame  acquainted  with  the  smonl- 
dering  animosity  occasioned  by  the  severe  condnct 
of  the  Governor.  The  resnlt  was  the  production 
in  English,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Calder,  of  a  docu- 
ment which  obtained  some  celebrity  in  its  day ; 
and  which,  translated  into  French  by  an  officer 
serving  on  the  Island,  formed  the  memorable  re- 
monstrance from  the  merchants  and  other  inhabi- 
tants of  Guadaloupe  to  the  Directory  of  France. 
The  effect  of  this  representation,  on  its  reaching 
Paris,  is  matter  of  history.  The  Directory  were 
obliged  to  recal  their  petty  tyrant.  But  the  risk 
thas  encountered  by  a  prisoner  of  war,  in  at- 
tempting to  vanquish  local  oppression,  must  be 
too  obvious  to  require  animadversion.  Mr.  Calder 
was  released  by  cartel,  after  three  months'  deten- 
tion in  Guadaloupe,  and  proceeded  to  Antigua, 
where  he  met  with  a  warm  reception.  Amongst 
his  friends  in  the  island  of  Antigua  were  two 
brothers,  extensive  planters,  who  generously  of- 
fered to  guarantee  him  an  income  of  J&600  a-year, 
provided  he  would  remain  there  as  a  teacher  and 
lecturer.  But  finding  him  bent  on  departing, 
they  delicately  availed  themselves  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  send  privately  on  board  of  the  vessel  by 
which  he  was  to  sail  a  complete  stock  of  clothes 
and  linen  for  his  use.  The  fate  which  awaited 
these  warm-hearted  brothers  was  tragical  and 
distressing.  They  were  British ;  but  so  devotedly 
attached  to  each  other,  that  they  became  mutu- 
ally plighted  never  to  marry — ^nover  to  separate 
—never  to  survive  one  another.  One  of  them 
died  a  few  years  afterwards  ;  the  other  immedi- 
ately shot  himself  through  the  head  :  thus  fear- 
fully keeping  his  rash  and  romantic  compact! 

From  Antigua,  Calder  returned  to  England, 
and  again  entered  into  connexion  with  the  Press. 
His  first  engagement  was  on  the  London  Tele- 
graph  ;  but,  in  the  course  of  a  short  time,  he  en- 
tered the  Gallery  as  a  Parliamentary  reporter  on 
the  Times,  The  ''leading  journal*'  was  at 
that  period  held  by  the  father  of  the  present 
Mr.  Walter.  Mr.  Oalder's  position  on  the  staff 
of  reporters  endured  fbr  something  less  than 
a  session.  His  extensive  knowledge — ^more  es- 
pecially his  acquaintance  with  the  Continental 
languages— marked  him  out  fbr  a  superior  sphere 
of  usefulness  within  the  office.  He  was  now  con- 
fidentially employed  by  "  The  Whig  Club,"  fbr 
some  purpose  which  never  transpired,  for  he  never 
revealed  it  even  to  his  nearest  connexions.  All 
that  he  ever  seems  to  have  felt  himself  at  liberty 
to  mention  was  the  fact  of  his  having  spent  a 
fortnight  at  Footscray,  whither  he  had  been  in- 
vited by  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  who  was  then  but 
a  young  man.  The  party  to  whom  he  was  intro- 
duced by  Sir  Francis  consisted  of  Arthur  O'- 
Connor, Home  Tooke,  Dr.  Parr,  and  other  noted 
reformers.  This  meeting  took  place  previous  to 
the  outbreaks  in  Ireland.  It  is  probable,  that 
O'Connor,  though  he  did  not  avow  it,  was  al- 
ready aware  of  the  movements  in  contemplation. 
In  the  course  of  conversation,  the  state  of  Ire- 
land happened  to  be  adverted  to.  O'Connor  un- 
dertook to  bhow  by  what  means  an  insurrection 


might  prove  successful.  He  concluded  the  de- 
velopment of  his  plan,  by  observing  triumphflnt- 
ly,  *'  Thus,  I  have  made  provision  for  every- 
thing." ♦'  Not  so,  Mr,  O'Connor,"  remarked 
Home  Tooke,  *'  there  is  one  thing  for  which  yon 
have  made  no  provision."  "  What  is  that  ? " 
inquired  O'Connor,  surprised.  "  Why,"  relied 
the  Author  of  the  **  Diversions  of  Pnrley,"  with 
a  characteristic  play  upon  language,  *'  you  have 
made  no  provision  for  provisions,  the  most  dif-* 
ficult  provision  of  all !  "  The  declaration  of  the 
'<  Whig  Club"  was  submitted  to  the  consideration 
of  Mr.  Calder,  at  the  meeting  we  have  justdesoribed. 

On  the  failnre  of  the  Irish  Bebellion  in  1798, 
although  he  entirely  disapproved  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  its  promoters,  Mr.  Calder  did  not  refese 
them  in  their  adversity  his  sympathy  and  his  aid« 
Amongst  those  whom  he  rescued  from  the  pur- 
suit of  Government  was  M'Cabe,  the  discipli- 
narian of  the  Irish  army.  When  M'Gabe's 
capture  seemed  imminent  in  London,  he  ooia- 
cealed  him  for  a  fortnight  in  his  own  lod- 
gings. The  Minister  of  the  day,  the  celebrated 
Spencer  Percival,  appears  to  have  made  over- 
tures to  Mr.  Calder,  through  a  renegade  re- 
bel, whereby  a  bribe  of  a  thousand  pounds  was 
offered  for  the  information  requisite  to  trace  M'- 
Cabe.  The  offer  was  indignantly  spumed;  and 
M'Cabe  succeeded  in  reaching  France  in  safety. 

The  career  of  Mr.  Calder  as  an  Editor  of  the 
London  Press  during  this  period  was  that  of  an 
active  and  consistent  Reformer.  Several  of  his 
early  friends  he  saw  rising  superior  to  him  in 
rank  and  in  riches  ;  but  the  stern  independence 
of  his  principles  precluded  his  taking  the  slight- 
est step  to  follow  them,  which  would  have  in- 
volved a  deriation  from  the  straightforward 
course  which  he  uniformly  pursued. 

The  Englishman  was  the  principal  Sunday 
paper  towards  the  close  of  the  war.  Mr,  Calder, 
by  whom  it  was  conducted,  was  joint  proprietor 
of  it  along  with  Mr.  Walter — and,  while  still 
'  conducting  it  in  1821,  an  eminent  statesman, 
now  deceased,  intimated  Mr.  Caiming's  desire 
to  have  an  interview  with  him.  It  was  tole- 
rably well  understood  that  an  official  appoint- 
ment, in  which  Mr.  Calder's  accurate  knowledge 
of  foreign  parties  and  polities  would  become  avail- 
able, was  likely  to  follow  the  interview  thus  request- 
ed.  But  the  meeting  was  unhesitatingly  declined. 

After  editing,  for  a  short  period,  the  British 
Traveller,  Mr.  Calder  finally  retired  from  active 
life,  in  1824,  a  martyr  to  hereditary  gout,  and  to 
a  liver  complaint  contracted  in  Africa.  He  sur- 
vived until  December  last ;  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  had  nearly  completed  his  seventy-third  year. 

Such  were  the  excessive  kindness  and  benevo- 
lence of  Mr.  Calder's  disposition,  that  they  even 
advantaged  his  enemies.  A  slight  instance  of  this 
we  may  venture  to  record.  For  years,  he  had 
been  the  frequent  subject  of  espionage,  and  parti- 
cularly of  that  of  a  person  in  the  pay  of  the  min- 
istry connected  with  the  public  press.  This  man  *8 
character  Mr.  Calder  knew.  He,  therefore,  dis- 
trusted him.  But  when  this  person  was  seized 
with  an  illness,  which  proved  to  bo  a  fatal  one, 
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lie  promptly  res]>onded  to  liis  application  foraasis- 
Unce.  The  dying  wretch  sent  fit)m  his  death -bed 
for  Ilia  benefactor,  and  abjectly  implored  his  for- 
giTeneas  for  having  acted  for  years  as  a  gorem- 
ment  spy  upon  his  actions. 

We  could  name  more  than  one  person  now 
ligoring  in  public  life,  by  whom  the  adrantages 
of  Mr.  Calder's  encouragement  and  support  were 
eariy  experienced. 

His  talents  and  acquirements  were  extraor- 
dinary and  extensive.  In  almost  every  branch 
of  the  arts  and  sciences  he  was  a  proficient. 
He  waa  a  nniversalist  as  respected  languages; 
and  such  were  the  retentive  powers  of  his 
memory,  that  nothing  once  heard  or  read  ever 
afterwards  escaped  his  recollection.  He  hence 
possessed  an  exhaustless  fund  of  original  anec- 
dote. With  these  singular  advantages,  sup^- 
added  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  re- 
markable  characters  and  notable  transactions  of 
his  times,  his  Autobiography  would  have  added 


illustrations  of  value  to  the  history  of  the  age  ; 
but  a  considerate  regard  for  the  feelings  of  others, 
and  a  dread  of  inadvertently  committing  to  paper 
circumstances  shielded  from  publicity  by  the  obli- 
gations of  honour,  caused  him  invariably  to  de- 
cline many  liberal  offers  which  were  made  him  on 
this  account.  It  is  only  five  years  ago,  since  £500 
in  cash,  and  half  the  profits  of  the  work,  were 
unavailingly  offered  him  for  a  history  of  his  life. 

Though  unknown  as  an  author,  Mr.  0 alder's 
literary  labours  were  extensive.  Grammars  of  the 
Portuguese,  the  Spanish,  the  French,  and  the 
German  languages,  now  in  constant  use,  came 
under  his  revision,  as  well  as  works  on  mathe^ 
matics,  on  the  construction  of  bridges,  and 
in  other  departments  of  science.  But  the  only 
person  who  ever  publicly  acknowledged  his  obli- 
gations of  this  kind  to  Mr.  Oalder,  was  the  late 
Mr.  Grant,  with  whom  he  was  associated  at 
Aberdeen,  and  who  was  the  author  of  both  Lat^Ji 
and  English  Grammars. 


CHRYSOHOB. 

A  GREEK  BALLAD.      BT  HERBERT  JOKES. 

Kns.— In  fhe  year  A.D.  1S07,  an  edict  was  isaaed  from  Venice  authorising  the  nobles  to  equip  armaments  fbr  the  redaction  of 
portiotts  of  the  empire.  Sereral  islands  were  thus  taken  possession  of  as  private  estates  by  the  victorious  adventiu^ers,  the  most 
cdehfated  of  whom,  Maico  Sanofio  at  NaxfWL,  assumed  the  title  of  Duke,  and  aftenvards  asserted  his  independence,  wagtag  deadly 
war  with  the  neighbouring  islands  till  the  Archipelago  was  at  length  entirely  reduced  to  submission  by  the  Venetians.  During  one 
of  these  feuda  the  Duke's  only  son  vi-as  sent  againcrt  Mflo  with  a  fleet,  but  on  landing  the  first  object  he  beheld  was  the  feirOlny- 
s(dioe,  (so  oaUfid  tram  her  long  golden  hair),  only  daughter  of  Sopyros,  King  of  MUo.  He  "  saw  and  loved  ;  "—the  marriage  oera- 
monj  was  performed  that  same  evening,  and  a  peace  concluded,  which  lasted  durinff  the  too  short  life  of  the  fidr  princess. 

This  story,  handed  down  in  the  island  as  a  tradition,  would  probably  still  have  been  regarded  as  a  mere  romantic  legend,  had  it 
not  bean  verified  In  thefoUowii^  interesting  manner  :— In  1840,  the  French  Consul,  who,  twenty  years  before  had  been  so  fortunate  as 
disinter  the  celebrated  Milanese  Venus,  was  requested  by  the  Greek  Government  to  superintend  the  excavation  of  a  long  range  of 
sabternmeoas  passages  constructed  in  remote  ages  of  antiquity.  They  had  evidently  at  one  period  been  used  as  tombs,  on  which 
aoooont  it  was  aoppoeed  valuable  treasure  might  be  discovered  in  their  dark  recesses.  Nothing,  however,  was  found,  till  the  work- 
men, dicing  a  few  feet  below  the  surfiice,  uncovered  the  magnificent  marUe  sarcophagus  of  OluTsohoe,  bearing  a  long  inscription 


in  pore. 


Ik  the  catacomb  so  dreary. 

Almost  lost,  the  torches  bom, 
Around  few  scattered  fragments  lying — 

Bust  or  sculptured  urn. 
Old  sarcophagus !  who  sleepeth 

In  its  iimer  stony  case? 
Hsate,  clear  away  the  dust  of  ages. 

And  the  legend  trace ! 
Lo !  the  King  of  Mile's  daughter 

Ghrysohoe,  princess  fair, 
In  ancient  Grreek,  as  if  it  bad  been 

Newly  carren  there! 

Many  ages,  Chrysohoe, 

With  their  chaages  have  gone  by. 
Since,  on  the  rocky  isle  of  Mile, 

Beamed  thy  sunny  eye ! 
Since,  amid  the  fabled  islands. 

Gem-like  gleaming  from  the  sea, 
Te  sylph-like  wander*d,  with  thy  tresses 

Golden,  streaming  free  I 

Sea-girt  Milo,  then  a  kingdom, 

B^ly  war  with  Naxos  waged, 
And  each  for  victory  in  many 

Contests  fierce  engaged. 
Saith  at  length  the  Duke  of  Naxos 

To  his  young  and  only  son, 
•'  "WVll  man  a  powerful  fleet  of  galleys — 

Milo  must  bo  won  !" 

When  had  come  the  mom  appointed. 

Pennons,  fluttering  in  the  breeze, 
AH  by  the  Duke's  brave  sen  commanded 

Sail  the  sparkling  seas. 
Proudly  on  the  galSmt  navy, 

lightly  skimmhig  downwards,  bore, 
Vith  hearts  resoW^  to  win  or  perish 

On  the  hostile  shore. 


First  the  Prince  beheld  on  landing 

Chrtsohos  lovely,  there 
Like  angel,  leaning  on  her  father. 

Each  the  other's  caro ! 
Love  the  warrior's  heart  hath  vanquished, 

Joy  prevail' d  on  every  side — 
Instead  of  war,  ere  sunset  faded. 

She  became  his  bridb  I 

*  *  •  • 

Open  now  the  lid  of  marble 

While  the  torches  gleaming  blaze- 
Around  the  wondering  spectators 

Shrink  back  with  amaze  ! 
There,  in  loveliness,  the  princess 

Lay  embalmed,  still  young  and  fair, 
In  gorgeous  robes,  and  downward  flowing 

Crisped  golden  hair  I 
On  her  brow  a  golden  circlet. 

Jewels,  too,  of  antique  mould. 
Adorn  her  as  she  charmed  lyeth. 

Lovely,  as  of  old ! 
Frosh  and  fair,  she  seems  but  sleeping — 

One  can  almost  feel  her  breath — 
Oh !  comes  no  **  prince"  to  break  her  slumber, 

Say,  can  this  be  Death  ! 

Ah !  crumbling  in  the  air,  ihey  quickly 

Saw  the  vision  melt  away — 
Now,  in  the  marble  cold,  with  jewels 

Ashes  mingled  lay ! 

Yet  thy  dust,  fair  Chrysohoe, 

Seemeth  still  to  whisper  Pxacb, 
And  shadow  forth  the  days  a-comjng, 

When  all  war  shall  cease. 
Fray,  then,  lor  the  time  so  bless^^- 

Soon  may  cursed  strife  be  o'er ! 
And  men,  like  brothers,  love  each  otheri 
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GOVERNMENT    EDUCATION. 


Ths  proeeediBgfl  of  tbo  Whig  OoTernment,  in 
roference  to  education,  are  inexplicable ;  except  on 
tlio  supposition,  that  they  sincerely  desire  the  in- 
straction  of  the  rising  generation,  and  know  not 
how  to  do  the  work.    They  cannot  be  charged 
'M'ith  a  i^sh  to  gain  strength,  in  the  country,  by 
their  extension  of  the  national  grants  for  educa- 
tion, unless  thoy  are  endowed  with  more  limited 
knowledge    of   the  world   than  is  indisputably 
plaoed  to  their  credit.  An  expectation  of  winning 
to  their  party  the  bishops,  and  the  ten  or  twelre 
thousand  clergymen  of  the  English  Church,  with 
their  *'multured''  followers,  could  only  explain 
their  course,  if  they  be  denied  the  benefit  of  good 
intentions  ;  and  the  Whig  leaders  surely  cannot 
now  hope  to  bribe  the  *'  Exetcrs"  and  "  Londons*' 
of  the  Anglican  Church.     The  manner  in  which 
the  Goyemment  have  introduced  their  extended 
scheme  is  most  objectionable.     Thoy  were  anxi- 
ous to  avoid  an  educational  discussion  in  Par- 
liament   before     its     dissolution,        Thoy     did 
not  think    tho   subject    calculated    to    promote 
the  quiet  return  of  members  to  servo    in  the 
next  Parliament ;  but  in  order  to  repress  any 
tendencies  of  this  description  belonging  to  edu- 
cational grants,  they  determined  to  act  through 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  and  have 
enveloped  the  country  with  a  perfect  whirlwind  of 
agitation.     Many  men,  who  have  not  condemned 
the  merits  of  the  Government  measure,  loudly 
condemn  the  manner  of  its  introduction.     "  The 
Commitee  of  Council  on  Education"  may  consist 
of  very  well-meaning  persons,  but  they  should 
not  be  employed,  or  allowed  to  usurp  legislative 
functions.     The  issue  of  their  late  deliberations 
might  be  unexceptionable  in  every  respect  but 
one,  and  that  may  be  fatal ;  for  if  Committees 
of  this  nature  are  permitted  to  turn  their  minutes 
into  enactments,  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  the 
practice  is  to  stop.     The  Ministry  and  this  Com- 
mittee seem  to  think  that  the  House  of  Commons 
exists  only  to  pass  money  grants  ;  while  they  can 
do  very  well  without  the  House  of  Peers.     They 
are  the  most  reckless  innovators  on  the  Constitu- 
tion.    They  set  aside,  without  the  benefit  of  sta- 
tute, the  Crown  and  the  Coronets ;  while  instead  of 
leaving   the  Commons  the  virtue  of  their  three 
readings,  and  all  the  discussions  and  amendments 
in  committee,  they  merely  bid  them  pay  and  ask 
no  questions.     The  extent,  the  character,  and 
the  design  of  these  minutes,  give  them  more  im- 
portance than  is  attached  to  the  great  majority 
of  parliamentary  bills.     They  will  create  a  very 
large  additional  annual  expenditure,  calculated 
at  different  figures  from  half  a  million  to  a  mil- 
lion and  a-half.     They  change  the  nature  of  pub- 
lic patronage,  and  convey  a  great  portion  of  it,  in 
trust,   to  the  clergy  and  managers  of  schools. 
They  create  a  number  of  new  and  paid  officials 
amongst  the  boys  of  the  country,  on  a  scale  of 
costly  extravagance.     They  propose  to  found,  or 
to  extend,  a  system  of  instruction  which  is  to 
cover  the  land  and  uproot  ignorance  from  every 


parish.  The  details  of  a  measure  so  great  and 
comprehensive  should  be  submitted  to  parliament 
in  the  osoal  manner.  The  public  should  not  even 
be  drawn  into  the  reception  of  a  benefit  by  an 
**  artful  dodge. "  If  its  framers  believe  that  their 
plan  is  good,  they  need  not  fear  discussion  ;  and 
they  have  acted  unwisely  in  introducing  it  to  the 
world  in  a  robe  of  suspicious  circumstances. 

The  scheme  itself  is  not  only  extensive,  but 
in  many  respects  admirable.  It  secures  a  higher 
and  reasonable  remuneration  to  both  female  and 
male  teachers,  accompanied  by  the  certainty  of  a 
retiring  pension  in  old  age,  if  the  applicant  has 
been,  for  fifteen  years,  engaged  in  the  profession  of 
teaching,  and  for  seven  years  under  Government 
inspection.  It  establishes  a  system  of  industrial 
school  training,  by  attaching  fields  and  gardens, 
workshops  for  trades,  and  kitchens  and  wash- 
houses  to  the  different  schools.  ''  Industrial 
schools  "  are  indeed  highly  commendable  in  their 
own  place,  and  the  accomplishment  of  their  own 
vocation  ;  but  the  transmutation  of  all  primary 
schools  into  **  {ndustrial"  will  be  prejudicial  rather 
than  useful.  Industrial  schools  are  necessary  for 
the  neglected  or  the  unfortunate,  but  they  are  un- 
necessary for  the  children  of  those  amongst  the 
working  classes  who,  having  health  and  profitable 
employment,  so  far  as  in  them  lies,  perform  the 
duties  committed  to  their  charge. 

The  minutes  of  the  Committee  also  found 
system  of  apprenticeship  to  the  trade  of  teachers 
amongst  the  young  that  is  liable  to  the  most 
miserable  jobbing  and  perversion  imaginable. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen,  young  boys  and  girls 
may  be  taken  as  monitors,  or  as  apprentices  to 
the  trade  of  teaching.  The  apprenticeship  con- 
tinues for  five  years  ;  and  the  s^ary  to  be  paid  to 
the  apprentice  is — 


Ist  Tear, 

*«* 

i^lO    0 

2d     „ 

••* 

12  10 

3d      „ 

... 

15    0 

4th    „ 

... 

17  10 

6th    „ 

■*. 

ao  0 

At  the  close  of  the  fifth  year  the  apprentices  wiU 
be  entitled  to  an  exhibition  of  £20  to  £25,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  them  to  attend  the  Normal 
Schools,  and  qualify  themselves  for  teachers. 
For  these  salaried  pupils  the  teacher — male  or 
female — is  to  be  allowed  extra  payment  an- 
nually— 


On  one  of 

... 

... 

... 

*.. 

^ 

,,  two 

.  •• 

... 

... 

«.• 

9 

„  three    ... 

... 

..» 

•*. 

.•* 

12 

All  over  three 

... 

... 

... 

.*• 

Seach. 

But  there  is  to  be  only  one  apprentice  allowed  for 
twenty-five  scholars-— one  prize  to  twenty-four 
blanks.  To  remove  this  obstacle  to  Jobbing,  or 
rather  to  extend  the  range  of  patronage,  **  moni- 
torships"  are  to  be  appointed  as  a  sort  of  non- 
commissioned apprentices,  in  the  proportionate 
grade  of  sergeants  to  ensigns  ;  but  with  a  hand- 
some salary  extending  over  four  years,  and 
amounting — 
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For  the  first  year,  to      £6    0 

86cond      ...        •••        •••        •••  7  10 

third        10    0 

A>arth      ...        ...        •••        ••*  12  10 

The  teachers  are  also  to  be  allowed  a  payment  for 
each  of  these  monitors,  amonnting  annually  to — 

For  one       ...        ••«        •••  •••        •••  't'  *■" 

ff   two      •••        •••        •••  •••        •••  *  " 

ff    uircc    •.•        ...        .*•  •••        *••  "  " 

Each  additional  over  three  1  10 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  donbt  entertained  of 
the  requisite  number  of  apprentices  and  monitors 
being  found.  The  teachers  will  pursue  the  bu- 
fliness  of  training  their  successors  with  the  ut- 
most assiduity  permitted  by  the  minute.  And 
they  will  not  require  to  advertise  for  boys  or 
girls.  The  female  peasantry  of  the  country 
would  be  well  contented  to  haye  renewals  of  ap- 
prenticeships at  the  fifth  year's  salary.  There  are, 
unfortanately,  few  professions  by  which  a  young 
female,  however  honourably  and  industriously  em- 
ployed, can  earn  £20  annually.  Hood's  Shirt- 
maker  never  made  that  money.  We  believe 
that  the  farm  labourers  of  Dorsetshire  have  not 
twenty  pounds  of  yearly  wages  ;  and  there  are 
CO  grounds  to  suppose  that  in  other  counties  the 
lahoorers  are  much  more  liberally  paid. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education  are  not  sufficiently  obtuse  to  sup- 
pose that  all  the  apprentice-schoolmasters  and 
ichoohniatzessesy  could  find  employment  at  their 
trade;  and,  therefore,  they  wisely  propose  to 
provide,  for  the  '*  worst"  hands,  opportunities 
of  obtaining  employment  in  the  public  service. 
Tho  public  are  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  dullest 
and  lowest  class  of  apprentices.  Any  kind  of 
person  m&y  do  with  the  public  service.  It  can 
always  work  up  the  world's  refuse.  Yet,  though 
the  boys  xnay  be  easily  employed,  we  know  not 
how  this  committee  intend  to  dispose  of  the  dull 
and  well-behaved  female  apprentices.  A  very 
limited  acquaintance  with  the  ways  of  the  world 
will  be  sufficient  to  convince  any  man  of  the  al- 
most inevitable  and  disgraceful  jobbing  that  this 
measure  would  cause  in  every  country  parish. 
Does  any  party — even  a  member  of  committee  or 
minister  of  state— exist  with  simplicity  enough  to 
believe  that  the  brightest  genius  amongst  the 
boys  or  girls  of  a  school  would  have  any  chance 
for  a  monitorahip,  or  apprenticeship,  against  the 
children  of  the  landlord's  gamekeeper—^r  the 
rector's  gardener — or  the  poor  dependent  of  the 
one  or  the  other  ?  We  know  not  how  it  comes, 
but  the  mean-spirited  amongst  persons  in  these 
situations — and  only  tho  mean-spirited  amongst 
them,  for  they  are  not  all  cursed  with  craven 
heart»*>have  invariably  remarkably  clever  chil- 
dren. We  never  knew  that  rule  fail,  when  any- 
thing was  to  be  gained  from  its  existence.  Even 
in  Universitiea,  where  there  are  public  competi- 
tions and  a  check  on  patronage,  these  young 
people  are  invariably  observed  to  be  gifted  with 
amazing  abilities.  True  enough,  when  we  get 
out  into  life,  and  have  to  take  the  world  rough 
and  smooth  as  it  comes,  they  sink  into  an  inglo- 
rious foigetfalness  and  nonentity.  Their  budding 
is  alvayt  nipped  by  the  frosts  of  spring ;  but 


not  always  before  it  has  brought  them  some 
quiet  patronage  or  snug  sinecure,  suited  to  their 
blighted  blossoms,  which  promised  fruit  and 
yiclded---dust  This  general  rule,  we  are  morally 
certain,  will  be  almost  universal  where  the  pa- 
tronage is  to  be  exercised,  in  a  quiet  manner, 
almost  exclusively  by  the  clergyman  of  the  parish. 
To  the  rule,  no  doubt,  there  will  be  exceptions ; 
because  very  impracticable  and  disinterested  men 
sometimes  obtain  benefices ;  but  still,  as  a  general 
rule,  we  venture  to  affirm,  that  while  poaching 
lasts,  no  peasant  or  small  farmer  suspected  of  the 
crime,  will  be  ever  discovered  to  be  the  parent  of 
a  clever  child ;  and  farther,  that  such  persons  as, 
having  votes,  venture  to  give  them  independently, 
or,  having  any  opinions,  express  them  openly, 
will  never  have  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  of 
rearing  talented  children. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  cause  to  anticipate 
that  this  class  of  payments  to  and  for  monitors 
and  apprentices  will  facilitate  the  introduction  of 
**  independent  intelligence ''  to  the  circle  of  future 
schoolmasters.  The  *'  cleverest"  lads  in  English 
parish  schools  will  not  be  salaried  for  being  taught 
to  teach  on  account  of  their  smartness.  The 
system  is  the  most  extensive  foundation  of  small 
patronages  that  has  ever  been  proposed.  It  is  a 
bribe  offered  to  the  two  Young  Englands  to  be 
'*  a  good  boy"  and  *^  girl,"  punctual  at  church, 
expert  in  bowing  and  curtsying  to  the  rector,  the 
squire,  the  churchwarden,  and  their  respective 
ladies.  It  is  a  great  practical  lesson  to  the  little 
of  dependence  on  the  large ;  the  most  ob- 
vious increase  of  aristocratic  influence  that  we 
can  remember,  and  that  through  the  despicable 
channel  of  petty  patronage.  The  clerk's  son  and 
the  beadle's  daughter  will,  though  only  in  the 
smallest  degree  of  influence,  and  the  dullest  child- 
ren of  the  parish,  stand  before  the  most  wonder- 
fully precocious  youth  in  England  whose  father 
has  the  repute  of  being  a  thinking  labourer.  There 
can  be  no  imaginable  reason  at  least  for  making 
the  schoolmaster's  apprentice  a  parish  prize.  The 
wages  paid  to  the  shoemaker's  apprentice  would 
be  abundantly  sufficient  if  the  plan,  though  it 
may  be  advanced  by  the  Ministry  from  the  purest 
motives,  were  not  obviously  intended  by  some 
party  to  ensure  that  the  teachers  of  1847  shall 
not  be  come  of  honest,  upright  *'  parentage,"  but 
be  the  **  sons  of  sneaks." 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  advan- 
tages of  being  received  as  a  teacher  or  monitor  do 
not  terminate  with  the  engagements  at  the  pri- 
mary school,  or  the  normal  institution.  Even  if  the 
male  or  female  Boeotians  be  utterly  incompetent  to 
teach  others,  the  public  service  is  open.  In  fact,  the 
provision  commencing  at  thirteen  is  on  the  "  aut 
vitam  aut  cidpam"  scale.  The  young  officials  fall 
into  a  vested  right  for  public  support.  So  long  as 
they  keep  well  with  the  Church  their  bread  is 
baked  and  buttered  too.  Of  course  they  must  be 
careful  to  obey  this  one  provision  :  they  must 
not  keep  a  conscience.  When  the  incumbent  of 
the  parish  is  Evangelical,  they  must  oppose  all 
Romeward  tendencies,  and  warn  youth  against 
the  snares  and  schism  of  Fuseyism  i  whUe,  on 
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the  Bubstitution  of  a  gentleman  of  the  ultra- 
montane school — so  to  Bpeak — they  must  become 
exceedingly  formal,  pay  rigid  attention  to  fosti- 
yals,  and  learn  the  senior  writing  class  to  date 
letters,  when  they  write  by  tho  penny  post,  as 
they  do  at  St.  Judith's,  not  so  much  in  accor- 
dance with  secular  almanacs,  as  the  calendar — 
an  injunction  that  will  be  strictly  observed  on  8t. 
Valentine's  eve.  Where  the  Bishop  or  Arch- 
bishop and  the  incumbent  hold  diverse  views, 
monitors,  apprentices,  teachers,  and  inspectors 
will  be  obliged  to  step  cautiously ;  but  in  this 
world  there  is  no  such  thing  as  perfection  in 
happiness  ;  and  even  with  this  disadvantage  the 
teaching  class  will  be  tolerably  fortunate,  if  they 
can  only  contrive  not  to  have  a  conscience ;  that 
is  indispensable. 

The  endowments  to  teachers,  according  to  the 
minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, are  dependent  on  several  conditions.  The  re- 
cipient must  have  qualified  himself  by  attendance 
at  a  Normal  school  under  Government  inspection ; 
and  he  will  receive  from  £15  to  £30  per  annum, 
in  proportion  to  the  time  spent  at  the  Normal 
Institution — ^the  minimum  being  ono  year,  and  the 
maatimnm  three  years.  But  as  bye  and  by  the 
apprentices  from  primary  schools  will  be  coming 
into  the  Normal  School  market,  backed  by  a 
Crovemment  endowment,  all  the  future  teachers 
will  qualify  for  the  maximum  grant  by  three 
years'  attendance  at  these  secondary  establish- 
ments. 

The  ultimate  endowment  from  Government 
depends  also  upon  the  provision  of  a  school-house 
and  dwelUng-house  free  of  rent,  and  a  payment 
from  other  sources  of  double  the  grant  from  the 
public  funds.  The  endowment  to  female  teach- 
ers is  lixed  at  two^thirds  of  the  grant  to  males. 
The  income  of  the  highest  class  of  teachers  will 

therefore  be,  for —  Males.  Females. 

Goveinmeat  Grant i:80  ^       £20 

On  coiuUtiou  that  the  local  pay- 
ments amount  at  least  to 60  .^  40 

Total  ioBome,  wiih  a  free  house^  ^90       «^       £00 

The  local  payments  may  exceed  respectively  £60 
and  £40.  There  is  no  limit  to  their  magnitude  ; 
and  as  the  world  goes,  these  payments,  including 
the  rent-free  house,  with  a  retiring  pension  of 
not  mare  than  twchthirds,  especially  in  country 
parishes,  is  a  very  desirable  fate  for  third  and 
fourth  class  people. 

Even  the  lowest  grade  in  the  humblest  dis- 
tricts coming  under  the  system  of  Government 
aid  is  comfortable,  compared  with  tho  condition 
of  teachers  hitherto  in  many  districts ;  for  the 

smallest  incomes  must  be,  for  Males.  Feraaics. 

Government  grant. „.n ,..., v>,>  i"15        ^,       £10 

On  condition  that  the  looal  pay- 
ments are,  ia  addition  to  a  rent- 
free  house,  at  least ^^....^    SO       ^  20 


£16  £30 

Even  if  the  minute  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education  be  converted,  through  the  oppo- 
sition raised  against  the  scheme,  into  waste  pa- 
per, this  tariff  of  teaching  cannot  be  lost.  The 
8  choolmMten  have  gained  a  victory  ;  and  their 


triumph  is  deserved.  They  have  been  hejTto- 
fore  paid  worse  often  than  menial  servants.  The 
intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  training  of  so- 
ciety has  been  placed  on  public  price  lists  not 
much  higher  than  its  scavengering.  The  work 
has,  therefore,  been  iU  done ;  for  the  world,  if  it 
please,  may  be  assured,  as  a  rule,  that  ill-paid 
work  and  bad  work  are  very  nearly  equivalent 
terms.  Teachers  may  have  done  their  best ;  bat 
the  vei7  best  of  starved  and  disheartened  men  is 
much  under  the  effort  that  the  same  men  could 
make  if  they  found  themselves  placed  in  com- 
fortable circumstances,  and  their  profession  ap- 
preciated. The  Dissenters  may  succeed  in  over- 
throwing or  modifying  the  general  scheme ;  bat 
they  must  respect  the  tariff. 

Upon  this  system  the  Government  schools  will 
swallow  up  many  of  the  Voluntary  Establish- 
ments.    The  advantages  to  teachers  are  a  compe- 
tent salary,  a  rent-free  house,  fees  for  monitors 
and  apprentices,  their  assistance  in  tho  buuness 
of  teaching,  and  retiring  pensions.     In  order  to 
secure  these  advantages  the  school  must  be  placed 
under  Government  inspection.    There  is  no  choice 
in  that  respect ;  and  by  the  temptations  applied 
not  merely  to  teachers  and  managers,  but  also  to 
parents  and  youth,  the  public  scheme  must  drav 
within  its  folds  the  great  majority  of  voluntary 
efforts.  This  originates  the  opposition  to  the  plan, 
and  makes  the   enmity  earnest,   intense,  even 
fierce.     The  Dissenters  of  England  feel  the  pre- 
sence   of    sectarianism   in  the    system.     They 
say,    first,    that  they    are    not  placed  on   an 
equal   footing   with   the   Church  ;    second,  that 
they  could  not  accept  reparation  of  that  eril  bat 
in  one  way  ;  for  they  add,  third,  that  the  State 
has  no  right  to  interfere  in  religious  teaching ; 
while  a  very  considerable  party  amongst  them 
oven  hold  that  the  State  should  not  communicate 
any  description  of  knowledge.     We  can  form  no 
idea  of  the  State  dissevered  from  the  people,  un- 
less where  might  has  entirely  over-ridden  right 
Voup  popvU  should  be  the  ideal  brand  on  the 
State's  brow — ^the  State  itself  being  but  a  shadow, 
or  another  way  of  expressing  the  people.    V.K. 
is  marked  upon  its  property :  V.P.   should  be 
stamped  on  its  actions.     By  this  theory,  the 
people,  therefore,   should  not  intermeddle  with 
their  own  instruction.       They  should  never  step 
into  the  parent's  place.     The  idea  of  supplying 
guidance  to  the  orphan,  of  coming  in  loco  parenHs, 
must  be,  so  far  as  the  people  are  concerned,  a 
false,  unjust,  even   a  dishonest  and  tyrannical, 
idea.    There  is  no  other  end  to  the  principle,  if 
it  be  carried  out.     In  fact,  these  gentlemen  would 
leave  the  people,  collectively,  functions  only  supe- 
rior to  those  of  the  common  executioner.    Within 
their  range  they  would,  indeed,  embrace  all  police 
regulations,  all  means  and  appliances  of  punish- 
ment ;  while  we  doubt  the  Justice  of  punishment 
until  instruction  be  given.     There  are  certainly 
no  persons  more  sincere,  more  single-hearted,  in 
promoting  education,  than  the  men  to  whom  we 
refer,  although  they  seem  to  have  fallen  into  a 
wrong  position  respecting  this  question.   Amongst 
the  innumerable  article^  published  duriag  the  dis- 
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cossion,  wc  have  even  found  tluB  assertion  made, 
tiiU  ignorance  has  no  connexion  with  crime. 
After  the  ttatistics  repeatedly  adduced,  one  may 
stare  at  sach  an  assertion,  but  cannot  soberly 
commence  its  refutation. 

Another  class  oppose  the  Gbyemmont  measure 
on  the  ground  that,  while  the  State  may  impart 
moral  instruction,  it  should  not  interfere  with 
religious  teaching.     Our  moral  training  has  a 
religious  basis.     Our  morality  is  a  branch  of  re- 
ligion.   There  have  been  men  at  once  strictly 
moral  and  strictly  irreligious  :  strictly  moral,  if 
tried  by  the  world's  laws,  and  measured  by  its 
standard  ;  but,  even  for  that  purpose,  we  should 
not  like  to  trust  a  system  of  morals,  having  no 
connexion  with  religion  in  the  training  of  a  na- 
tion.   Here,  however,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
difficulty.  In  the  practical  moral  code  with  which, 
in  administering  law,  the  public  have  to  do,  there 
is  no  difference  amongst  religious  sects.     They 
all   agree   regarding    the    second  table    of  the 
lav.     Those  moral  duties  which  may  be  most 
powerfully  enforced  by  religious  arguments  have 
the   unanimous  belief  of   all    Christians.      To 
this  point   there  are  no  doctrinal  distinctions, 
and  there  need  to  be  no  sectarianism— -no  cle- 
rical ex  ojficio  control— and  beyond  its  religious 
conununities  should  carry  the  inculcation  of  their 
several  tenets.      The  Stato  represents  the  peo- 
ple ;    and  to    this   point   ninety-nine  in  each 
hondred  of  the  people  are  of  one  mind  ;  and, 
therefore,  tho  State,  without  injustice,  can  thus 
fu  prosecute  the  work  of  instruction.     But  here 
tA  waters  separate,  and,  in  the  intensely   im- 
portant field  of  theological  discussion,  make  to 
themselves  many  deep  and  far-removed  channels. 
The  State  can  no  longer  act  in  a  united  capa- 
city;  for  many  of  those  whom  it  represents,  unfor- 
tanately,  care  for  none  of  these  things ;  and  many 
more  are  bitterly  divided  respecting  their  applica- 
tion and  meaning.    Even  the  Church  of  England 
leaves  the  State  in  a  most  anomalous  position. 
Within  the  Diocese  of  Exeter  it  promotes  Pusey- 
ism ;  in  thatof  Londonit  compromises  and  tolerates 
anything ;  in  Chester  we  take  it  to  be  strictly  evan- 
gelical.   It  has  the  high  party  and  the  low  party  ; 
the  high  and  dry,  the  low  and  damp  ;  the  fox-hun- 
ter and  the  organiser  of  missions  ;  the  gambler 
and  the  evangelist ;  the  makers  up  of  books  for 
the  Derby  and  Epsom,  and  the  writer  of  small 
vorks  for  the  Religious  Tract  Society.    Its  scheme 
of  education  is  a/oc  simile  on  a  reduced  soale-~- 
an  abridgement  of  its  scheme  tor  preaching.     In 
one  parish  youths  are  to  be  educated  with  a  serious 
reliuice   on  lighted  wax  tapers  ;    in  the  next 
parish  they  will  be  taught  to  hope  in  the  media 
via,  and  have  the  candles  without  a  light ;  in  the 
third,  they  will  be  informed  that  until  after  twi- 
light candles  are  unnecessary  in  public  worship, 
and  even  then,  that  gas,  where  it  may  be  had,  is 
preferable.     One  clergyman  will  tell  them  that 
posture  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  is,  like  posture  in 
military  drilling,  vastly  important ;  while  another 
will  hold  such  instruction  in  utter  derision.    One 
will  recommend  the  oonfossional,  penance,  and 
absolutUni^aft  the  direct  lines  to  pardon  and  peace ; 


while  the  next  will  insist  that  they  diverge  from 
the  narrow  road,  and  lead  to  termmi  of  an  indif- 
ferent character.  The  distinctions  in  the  Church 
of  England  are  essentials.  Their  importance  is 
scarcely  over-estimated  by  the  disputants;  and 
their  existence  might  have  warned  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne  and  his  associates  off  the  ground, 
where  they  can  only  be  intruders.  The  insatiable 
desire  to  meddle  with  everything — ^the  fear  of 
being  stigmatised  as  atheistical — some  love  of  the 
Church — and  an  ardent  zeal  for  its  extension,  as 
a  political  instrumentality— -decided  them  to  tres- 
pass, notwithstanding  all  the  legible  warnings 
posted  up  in  recent  times.  They  have  worked 
clerical  influence  into  their  scheme  at  every  turn. 
The  inspectors  are  placed  in  dependence  on  the 
archbishop  or  bishop — ^the  teachers  on  the  incum- 
bent— while  the  monitors  and  apprentices  reap 
their  privileges  on  condition  of  conforming  with 
the  rector's  instructions.  Their  hopes  and  their 
livings  hang  on  the  clergyman's  certificate. 
Their  examinations  on  religious  affairs  are  to  be 
made  by  the  clergyman,  and  their  worldly  pro- 
spects are  entirely  subjected  to  his  wiU.  It 
is  not  merely  scholastic  patronage  that  is 
thus  handed  over  to  the  clergy ;  but  also  those 
**  opportunities  of  employment  in  the  public  ser- 
vice" to  which  we  have  already  referred.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  patronage  made  over  by  this  scheme  is 
startling.  Ten  thousand  pcuishes  and  ten  thou- 
sand schools  would  produce  little  short  of  one  ap* 
prentice  for  each  annually.  The  term  of  appren- 
ticeship is  five  years  ;  but  126  scholars  would 
not  be  a  high  average  for  each  school,  allowing 
five  apprenticeships  to  be  running  simultaneously 
in  each  seminary  of  useful  learning  and  future 
ofGicials.  Even  half  the  number  would  be  an  in- 
tolerable burden.  Where  are  they  all  to  find 
situations,  unless  the  Excise,  the  Customs,  the 
Post  Office,  and  every  other  department,  be  seized 
as  preserves  for  the  favoured  young  disciples  of 
the  church.  This  department  of  the  scheme  is 
an  agency  of  the  most  terrible  kind  for  establish- 
ing conformity,  servility,  and  hypocrisy,  in  profit- 
able places.  But  the  same  advantages  are  to  be 
secured  to  Dissenters,  say  the  supporters  of  the 
measure :  and  this,  in  the  first  place,  is  not  true ; 
and  in  the  second,  it  is  not  good  if  it  were  true. 
Wo  object  to  the  use  of  civil  patronage  as  a  re- 
ward for  religious  attainments,  either  on  the  re- 
commendation of  Churchmen  or  of  Dissenters. 
It  is  a  revival  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Act  for 
low  places.  It  does  not  say  that  a  young  man 
shall  not,  but  that  he  cannot  be  made  a  letter- 
carrier,  except  on  a  religious  condition  ;  for  we 
may  be  well  assured  that  candidates  will  be  found 
for  every  imaginable  place,  out  of  the  hordes  of 
ex-monitors  and  ex-apprentices  by  whom  the  pub- 
lic service  is  to  be  immediately  invaded.  We 
protest  against  the  supposition  that  we  would 
oppose  this  religious  condition,  or  qualification, 
for  letter-sorting  in  the  General  Post  Office,  if 
its  attainment  were  practicable  ;  but  experience 
shows  that  all  such  attempts  will  prove  aids  to 
hypocrisy,  rewards  of  servility,  or  of  a  cold,  freec- 
ing,  mindless  submission  to  the  functionaries  of 
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a  parish.  The  Dissenters  say  that  they  cannot 
avail  themselyes  of  the  rewards  of  conformity 
with  this  system  from  conscientioas  reasons ;  and 
the  jostioe  meted  out  to  them,  eyen  on  this  ground, 
is  very  equivofal  in  its  character.  The  Church 
Establishment  itself  is  not,  on  similar  grounds, 
unjust  to  them.  They  are  at  perfect  liberty  to 
desert  the  Conventicle,  to  attend  the  Cathedral, 
and  share  its  advantages  whenever  they  please. 
In  this  sense,  the  Educational  Scheme  is  not 
partial.  In  the  same  sense,  Cranmer  was  not 
persecuted.  But  we  hardly  expect  Whig  states- 
men in  these  days,  on  supporting  a  new  oonnezion 
of  Church  and  State,  shabbily  smuggled  out  of 
Parliament,  to  use  this  deception. 

We  deplore  the  necessity  for  opposing  this 
scheme,  because  it  contains  many  good  features. 
There  is,  however,  a  necessity  ;  for  the  whole 
plan  could  be  wrought  as  a  most  ingenious 
instrument  of  State  craft.  Through  the  power 
of  inspection,  and  the  power  of  the  clergy,  the 
work  of  education  might  become  a  means  of 
mental  drilling  into  passive  obedience,  or  any- 
thing else.  The  vitality  of  local  exertion  is  en- 
couraged only  ioT  the  saJce  of  the  money  it  yields. 
All  our  education,  like  the  espionage  of  Bussia^ 
will  have  a  common  centre ;  and  through  this 
electric  telegraph,  statesman  and  churchman  will 
play  such  notes  as  they  please  on  the  future  mind 
of  the  country.  In  laws  for  the  poor,  educational 
bills,  statutes  for  everything,  we  have  to  resist  a 
strong  and  painful  tendency  to  centralization.  Grood 
government  really  consists  with  doing  little  for 
the  people,  and  encouraging  them  to  do  much  for 
themselves.  Modem  government  is  perpetually 
struggling  to  do  everything — ^to  control  every- 
thing--^to  centralise  all  power — and  to  make  all 
mcD  puppets,  stringed  and  pulled  at  the  pleasure, 
and  for  Uie  benefit  of  the  spiders  in  the  comer. 
There  were  several  schemes  by  which  the  Whigs 
could  have  secured  the  instruction  of  the  people, 
defied  the  imputation  of  unduly  interfering  in 
favour  of  any  body,  and  rendered  themselves 
truly  the  friends  of  education.  They  might  have 
placed  it,  almost  entirely,  under  local  control,  by 
providing  a  rate  for  local  purposes,  to  be  expended 
in  proportion  to  the  religious  attachments  of  the 
rate-payors,  wherever  sectarian  separation  be- 
came unavoidable.  This  is  one  mode  of  obtain- 
ing education  without  injustice  to  any  party. 
Neither  Churchmen  nor  Dissenters  could  enter- 
tain a  conscientious  scruple  to  spend  their  own 
money,  and  the  Legislature  could  have  provided 
against  their  financial  scruples.  The  advocates 
of  the  present  proposition  will  at  once  say  that 
everything  would  have  been  incomplete  and  dis- 
orderly, but  they  cannot  prove  it.  What,  after 
all,  has  Government  done  for  education  of  an 
original  character  ?  Have  not  its  officials  invari- 
ably borrowed  their  ideas  from  local  enterprise  ? 
Did  they  commence  the  establishment  of  normal 
schools  ?  Were  they  first  in  pointing  outan  influence 
stronger  than  that  of  the  birch  in  teaching  ?  Are 
they  the  authors  of  the  best,  the  most  practical, 
the  most  captivating,  and  the  most  popular  works 
on  iastructioii  ?  Have  they  not  borrowed  the  best  of 


all  ideas,  all  practice,  and  all  works  from  locali- 
ties— ^from  the  provinces,  and  from  private  enter- 
prise ?  They  might,  indeed,  have  made  a  gene- 
rous rivalry  and  emulation  between  villages  and 
parishes  in  educational  arrangements.  The  spirit 
that  has  brought  cricketing,  golfing,  and  corling 
to  perfection  in  this  country — ^that  is  improving 
the  art  of  ploughing — ^that  is  fattening  buUockfl^ 
sheep,  and  pigs,  for  exhibition  at  the  local  shows 
of  stock — ^might  have  been  wrought  for  nobler 
ends.  Do  our  rulers  really  believe  that  the  people 
of  England  could  never  be  brought  to  feel  inter- 
ested in  exhibitions  of  mind  ?  Do  they  suppose 
that  Sussex  could  never  be  made  proud  of  hanng 
better  institutions  for  teaching  than  Essex  ?  Can 
they  really  imagine  that  Sheffield  and  Leeds 
might  not  enter  into  a  noble  rivalry  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  establish  educational  seminaries  for 
themselves  better  and  cheaper  than  any  that 
Grovemment  will  supply.  But  the  men  of  red 
tape — the  hangers-on  in  office — ^the  army  of  Lon- 
don barristers  will  have  matters  differently  nur 
naged.  They  never  give  great  men  to  the  conn- 
try,  or  men  who  step  out  of  the  common  walk. 
Cobbetts  and  Cobdens  arc  not  produced  amongst 
them.  They  are  decorous  time-servers,  whose 
ambition  centres  in  quarterly  cheques  on  the  Bank 
of  England.  These  men  fear  nothing  more  than 
popular  control.  They  are  the  promoters  of  cen- 
tralisation, partly  because  it  admits  their  em- 
ployment without  banishing  them  from  the 
clubs.  They  are  also  great  friends  of  what  they 
call  order,  and  when  they  have  established  their 
schools  for  uniformity  everywhere,  they  may 
quote  and  apply  the  words  of  a  celebrated  tele- 
graphic despatch — "  Order  reigns  at  Warsaw ; " 
but  not  the  order  that  Freedom  loves. 

There  was  another  plan  left  to  the  Gbvem- 
ment. ,  They  might  have  extended  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  scheme  for  collegiate  instruction  in  Leland. 
They  could  have  provided  for  secular  edncation 
without  interfering  with  spiritual  instruction. 
Those  who  say  that  secular  education,  withoat 
religious  influence,  will  not  make  men  good 
members  of  society,  are  right ;  and  we  should 
deplore  the  establishment  of  any  system  that 
would  preclude  religious  instruction :  but  those 
who  are  bearing  Christianity  to  the  farthest 
ends  of  earth,  can  surely  secure  its  teaching  at 
home.  The  English  Dissenters  are  in  their  pre- 
sent strait  for  neglecting  that  amongst  other 
duties.  Mr.  Middleton  Hare»  in  a  very  able 
pamphlet  directed  against  the  Council's  minutes, 
refers  to  the  common  oversight  of  using  more 
zeal  to  convert  the  heathen  in  far  lands  than  to 
instraot  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  or  the  careless 
at  home.  The  conduct  of  religious  sects  would 
almost  justify  the  supposition  that,  in  their  opi- 
nion, the  value  of  soids  increased,  by  some  geo- 
metrical measurement,  in  proportion  to  the  dis- 
tance of  their  locality  firom  this  country.  We  were 
shown,  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  first  printing  ma- 
chine for  China.  It  was  constructed  for  a  Mis- 
sionary Society,  who  intend  to  use  it  in  printing 
Chinese  tracts.  There  were  interesting  associa- 
tioQji  connected,  with  the  machine  and  its  double 
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cylinders.  It  wab  to  be  the  unoonscioas  author  of 
a  g^reat  reyolation,  and  the  precursor  of  changes 
and  of  liberty  to  one-third  of  the  human  race. 
While  the  Chinese  Emperor  was  shrouded  in  mys- 
terious aod  awful  dignity  from  his  subjects,  and 
\rrought  for  the  benefit  of  priests  and  mandarins ; 
a  few  meehaoics,  in  a  low-roofed  workshop,  many 
thousand  miles  remoyed  from  Pekin,  in  a  harhor 
rcHMS  land,  were  constructing  a  rival  to  his  throne, 
or  a  rival  to  all  of  his  power  that  is  truly  mis- 
chieyous.  The  machine  was  an  interesting,  and  it 
ivas  also  "  a  sad  sight'' ;  for  on  every  side  around 
its  birth-place,  and  at  every  comer,  rise  gorgeous 
gin  palaces,  where  the  needy  and  the  desperate— 
the  heathen  of  London — ^pay  away  their  money 
and  their  souls  for  the  excitement  of  an  hour. 
And  those  who  send  machines  and  missionaries  to 
rhina  hare  scarcely  yet  discovered  the  need  for 
similar  exertions  at  home.  Their  foreign  missions 
have  had  their  uses  and  their  triumphs  ;  but  they 
would  have  been  immeasurably  more  effective  if 
they  had  been  preceded  or  accompanied  by  home 
mLisions.  The  man  who  can  put  down  the  drink- 
ing usages  of  Wapping,  and  employ  means  for 
changing  the  habits  and  thoughts  and  principles 
of  its  people,  is  a  very  effective  missionary  to 
Canton  ;  for  as  matters  are,  our  naval  and  mili- 
tary specimens  of  Christianity  do  more,  we  fear, 
io  confirm  the  heathen  in  Bhuddism,  Brahmin- 
ism,  or  any  other  conceivable  degeneracy  of 
belief,  than  an  army  of  missionaries,  or  many 
printing  machines,  can  undo. 

We  cannot  suppose  that,  if  the  Government  plan 
secured  secular  instruction,  the  religious  element 
woald  be  withheld.     Surely  those,  whose  agents 
are  employed  to  propagate  religion  in  every  land, 
can  attend  to  the  religious  training  of  the  young 
at  home  ;  and  thus  no  man  could  say  that  he  was 
made  to  pay  for  propagating  error,  and  had  injury 
to  his  eonscience  by  legislative  intermeddling  with 
his  religions  belief.     By  this  means  no  person 
could   complain  of  an   '^ authorised '*  and  "li- 
censed," but  as  he  thought  *^  erroneous, "  cate- 
chism being  taught  at  his  expense.     Bat  Ox- 
ford   and    Chblway  —  Sir    Bobert    luglis    and 
Mr.    0'Connell-*-would  coalesce  to  oppose  the 
scheme  as  ''  Godless"  and  '*  Atheistical."    Such 
sre  the  terms  in  which  all  similar  schemes  have 
lieon  opposed.     When  G^ernment  proposes  to 
tcsch  aU  forms  of  religion,  its  scheme  is  called 
latitudinarian,  and  the  language  is  well  applied. 
When  it  proposes  io  &vour  one  body  and  leave 
others  out,  the  plan  is  called  oppressive,  and  is  weU 
(Icficribed.    When  it  says  to  the  people,  we  will 
pronde  for  secular  instruction,  which  is  very  di- 
rectly our  business  ;  and  we  expect  the  churches 
to  provide  religious  instruction,  which  is  very  di- 
rectly their  business  ;  the  proposal  is  called  athe- 
istical, and  the  charge  is  most  unjust.    It  would 
1)6  atheistical  to  profess,  as  the  State  has  often 
professed,  to  teach  religion,  and  yet  to  neglect  the 
duty;  but  to  undertake  a  specified,  even  though  a 
leeolar  department  of  instruction,  and  that  alone, 
giving  full  warning  of  the  extent  and  the  omis- 
iioni  of  it«  teaching,  cannot  be  branded  with  that 
reproach.     Gentlemen  send  their  sons  tq  learn 


civil  engineering  without  making  with  their 
teachers  any  provision  respecting  the  Church 
Catechism  ;  and  also  without  being  charged  with 
atheism.  A  master  currier,  or  hatter,  under- 
takes to  teach  an  apprentice  the  mysteries  of  his 
profession,  without  saying  a  word  for  or  against 
the  rubric ;  and  without  incurring  the  guilt  of 
atheism.  If  any  set  of  men  propose  to  obliterate 
religion  entirely  from  the  training  of  youth,  they 
would  commit,  if  they  could,  a  fatal  mistake,  and 
amply  earn  the  name  applied  to  other  parties  for 
merely  proposing  to  divide  and  subdivide  educar 
tion,  as  we  divide  other  duties  ;  assigning  its  part 
to  the  State — and  to  the  Church,  through  its  vari- 
ous communions,  its  peculiar  and  still  more  im- 
portant department. 

The  Whigs  had  either  of  these  schemes  at 
their  disposal,  and  under  their  consideration. 
They  determined  to  reject  both,  and  make  one 
more  desperate  Lounge  for  Church  favour,  while 
they  also  endeavoured  to  be  doing  good.  They 
must  fail  in  the  first,  and  they  may  fail  in  the 
second  object  of  their  new  crusade.  The  opposi- 
tion to  the  grant  out  of  doors  will  be  exceedingly 
embarassing  to  members,  because  the  time  is 
ill  chosen  for  the  representative  of  a  popular  con- 
stituency to  irritate  any  considerable  number  of 
the  electors*  A  genersd  election  must  be  taken 
during  the  year ;  and  thus  no  time  will  be 
given  to  heal  breaches  between  the  members 
and  the  voters.  Altogether  the  measure  is  both 
improvident  and  imprudent.  It  proposes  to 
waste  large  sums  of  money  under  the  head  of 
apprenticeships  and  monltorships,  without  any 
corresponding  advantage,  even  if  a  mal-dis- 
tribution  of  the  patronage  could  be  avoided. 
It  undoubtedly  creates  a  new  and  extensive 
church  establishment  at  a  period  when  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  think  such  institutions  alto- 
gether unnecessary  is  increasing.  It  places  the 
education  of  England  under  the  control  of  the 
clergy  at  a  time  when  the  Church  can  give  no 
authiHritative  explanation  of  its  tenets,  and  can 
scarcely  say  what  it  means  or  what  it  wants. 
It  must  operate  against  many  educational  insti- 
tutions already  formed  and  prospering  in  locali" 
ties  not  long  ago  neglected.  It  involves  a  large 
annual  vote  at  a  time  of  financial  embarrassment, 
and  adds  indefinitely  to  the  array  of  public  pen- 
sioners and  dependents.  It  breaks  down  all  the 
barriers  of  the  Constitution,  and  at  one  blow  re- 
duces the  House  of  Commons  to  the  precise  shape, 
form,  and  functions  of  the  Prussian  King's  Parlia- 
mentary doll ;  while  it  abrogates  the  House  of 
Peers,  and  brings  their  lordships  down  to  the  pri- 
vilege of  the  Austrian  Commons — ^the  privilege 
of  listening.  The  Government  could  have  con- 
tinued the  former  grants,  or  increased  them  on 
the  old,  imperfect,  but  less  objectionable  system. 
They  might  have  adopted  either  of  the  altema- 
X  tives  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  yielding  an 
incomplete,  but  yet  a  useful  system  of  instruction; 
and  doing  all,  perhaps,  that,  without  reference  to 
opinions,  however  just,  any  Government  can,  in 
the  existing  state  of  public  feeling,  advantageous- 
ly accomplish.     The  parties  who  lead  the  <^p(H 
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Bition  to  tbe  proposed  schemes  would  not,  we  be- 
lieye,  have  opposed  an  extension  of  the  present 
grants,  or  any  plan  which  would  hare  afforded 
assistance  to  merely  secular  instruction.  Mr 
Baines  of  Leeds,  the  most  active  and  the  most  in- 
fluential opponent  of  the  Government  scheme  in 
Yorkshire,  was,  we  think,  at  one  time,  an  advo- 
cate for  Gk>vemment  aid  in  education.  Many  of 
the  leaders  in  the  Independent  communion  were 
unquestionably  favourable  to  educational  grants; 
and  assistance  in  the  establishment  of  their 
schools  was  generally  accepted  by  them.  The 
principles  of  the  Wesloyan  body  do  not  lead  them 
to  reject  Government  aid  on  account  of  its  source, 
but  from  some  consideration  of  its  quality  and 
consequences  :  we  may,  however,  conclude  that 
eight-tenths  of  the  English  Dissenters  now  oppose 
this  grant,  which  is  coldly  received,  or  virtually 
opposed,  by  a  large  section  in  the  Church  ;  and 
while  we  deplore  the  necessity  of  resisting  a  mea- 
sure possessed  of  several  excellent  features,  and 
professedly  intended  to  work  out  an  excellent  ob- 
ject, yet  there  lurks  so  much  mischief  in  this  plan, 
that  it  should  be  defeated.  The  Government 
have  only  afforded  the  alternative  of  acceptance 
or  rejection.  They  have  left  no  opportunity  for 
the  amendment  or  the  omission  of  clauses,  and 
have  thus  denuded  Parliament  of  its  most  impor- 
tant duty,  in  reference  to  a  measure  that  would 
materially  affect  the  well-being  of  society,  and  the 
character  of  the  population.  The  distinction 
between  an  act  of  Parliament  and  a  minute  of 
a  Committee  of  Council  is  very  important,  in 
this  respect;  that  a  bill  offered  to  Parliament  may 
be  analysed,  the  com  may  be  picked  from  the 
chaff  and  preserved  ;  but  the  Committee  permit 
no  such  liberties  with  their  produce.  They  do 
not  consult  the  House,  but  merely  ask  the  money. 
They  plan,  and  Parliament  pays.  The  common 
remedies  for  a  proposal  of  varied  quality  are  thus 
forbidden ;  and  nothing  remains  except  a  refusal 
of  the  grant. 

A  combination  of  the  Dissenting  interests  de- 
fiBated  Sir  James  Graham's  bill.  The  proposal 
of  that  measure  was  not,  however,  fruitless.  Large 
sums  were  contributed  to  increase  the  number  of 
schools  and  the  character  of  teaching.  An  im- 
pulse was  given  to  the  cause  of  education,  which 
might  have  accomplished  in  time  all  that  is  re- 
quired, if  the  Gt)vernment  had  not  determined  to 
interfere  with  their  plans,  and  thus  to  waste  in 
discussion  those  energies  that  are  required  in 
action.  Even  yet  this  minute  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  education  might  be  defeated,  al- 
though the  chances  are  somewhat  desperate,  if 
the  South  would  condescend  to  copy  the  North. 
The  Dissenters  of  England  are  wealthy  enough 
to  erect  all  the  schools  that  are  necessary  for  one- 
half  of  the  population — to  provide  teachers — ^to 
adopt  such  parts  of  the  minute  as  are  really  good 
— ^to  establish  Normal  Institutions — ^to  pay  or  to 
pension  deserving  teachers— and  to  accomplish 
all  that  can  be  necessary,  by  a  monthly  collection 
in  their  congregations.  They  have  only  to  offer 
this  provision  m  order  to  remove  many  of  the 
argumonts  and  pretences  for  this  minute.    The 


Church,  with  its  immense  corporate  wealth,  and 
the  riches  of  its  individual  members,  could  not 
refuse  its  part.  The  Earl  of  Lincoln's  apology 
— the  poverty  of  the  givers — ^would  not  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  public ;  for  the  Committee  of  Coun- 
cil could  pass  an  appropriation  clause  with  the 
same  constitutional  propriety  that  they  make 
law  out  of  their  written  minutes  ;  and  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people  would  not  be  less  efficiently 
secured  that  there  was  a  littie  rivalry  between 
the  various  schools. 

There  is  another  way  of  defeating  the  minute, 
which  must    be    adopted.      The    opponents  of 
this  class  of  measures  feel  that  they  are  not  re- 
presented  in  the  Commons.     They  are  deserted 
by  the  party  whom  they  placed  in  power.     They 
have  handed  over  the  representation  of  their  con- 
stituencies to  men  who  have  no  sympathy  vith 
many  of  their  opinions.     They  seem  purposely  to 
have  abandoned  their  own  order,  and  tacitly  con- 
fessed that  they  belonged  to  an  inferior  caste,  and 
were  but   political   Helots.       The  "Whigs  have 
given  them  an  opportunity  of  retriering  a  posi- 
tion.    They  have  thrown  down  the  glaivo,  and 
challenged  the  murmurers,  when  the  lists  must 
necessarily  be  prepared  and  the  offer  accepted. 
There  can  be  no  retreat  without  disgrace  from 
this   defiance.     If  the  opponents  of  this  ednca- 
tional  scheme  have  any  confidence  in  their  ovn 
strength,  they  will  lose  little  time  in  selecting 
candidates  for  their  future  representation  ;  and 
movements  of  this  nature  will  prove  to  be  the 
most  effective  remonstrances  against  the  gnuit. 
They  cannot,  at  least,  hereafter  accuse  the  Go- 
vernment and  Legislature  of  carrying  measures 
of  this  description  without  warning.     They  have, 
plainly  foreshadowed,  the  character  of  those  mea- 
sures respecting  education  and  religion  that  the 
present  parties  will  propose  and  advance  in  the 
next  Parliament.     There  is  no  deception  prac- 
tised on  these  subjects,  and  the  opponents  of  the 
schemes  have  their  choice  either  to  neglect  or 
adopt  the  measures  necessary  to  obtain  a  fair 
representation  and  exposition  of  their  views  in  the 
Legislature.     Upon  their   selection  depends  the 
future  character  of  the  educational  institutions 
of  England.  They  may  remonstrate  loudly  against 
these    schemes  ;    but,  confining    themselves  to 
remonstrances,  they  may  permit  the  land  to  he 
covered  with  a  net- work  of  patronage  in  the  hands 
of  the  parochial  authorities,  with  the  name  of  paro- 
chial schools,  and  allow  education  to  be  used  as  a 
tool  for  fashioning  the  mind  of  youth  to  the  shape 
and  form  of  the  parochial  principles  of  the  day. 
By  following  remonstrance  with  action,  they  may 
confine  the  Grovemment  to  its  own  sphere,  or 
secure  a  thoroughly  sufiicient  system  of  instruc- 
tion without  its  intervention,  and  without  the  pre- 
judicial consequences  that  must  result  from  the 
Government  measure. 

This  educational  contest  may  become  the  turn- 
ing point  of  the  election,  notwithstanding  the 
care  taken  to  avoid  discussion  ;  and  if  not  ruin- 
ous to  the  Gt)vernment,  it  may  be  fatal  to  many 
of  their  faithful  supporter  in  popular  constitu* 
encies. 
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TIt6  BaitU  of  NibUtf  Grten  and  other  Poems,  By  J. 
B.  Kington.  One  voL  12iiio.  London  :  Henry  Col- 
barn. 

ilB.  KiNoioH  is  a  barrister,  and  as  such  deems  some 
apology  to  the  profession  necessary  for  his  authorship  of 
Tenes.    So  he  says  at  the  end  of  **Nibley  Green"— 


*t 


If  stray  thoughts  in  Terse  I  poor, 

Deem  me  not,  entirely,  won 
From  the  less  congenial  lore 

Of  my  Coke  on  Littleton: 
If,  at  weary  night,  I  sup — 

On  a  mess  of  Poetiy, 
I  can  be,  at  morning,  up — 

To  Denman,  C.  J.;  6  Q.  B." 

We  tnst  that  the  attorneys  will  fiiithfully  consider  this 
statement,  because  if  the  barrister  comes  up  with  the 
poet  in  his  first  essay,  while  we  should  not  like  to  visit 
6  Q.  B,  SB  interested  parties :  yet  if  this  misfortune 
should  befall  us,  we  would  have  great  confidence  in  our 
Guue  from  Mr.  Kington' s  company  on  the  occasiiHi.  The 
antbor,  however,  gives  evidence  of  his  professional  abili- 
ties thst  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  attorneys  than 
our  opinion  of  his  poetry  in  his  essay  ' '  on  Forest  Laws 
and  terms  of  the  Chase,"  which  occupies  nearly  one-half 
of  the  volume ;  and  now  that  we  are  engaged  in  striving 
to  ^h^<y  off  the  dr^  of  the  forest  laws,  this  essay  is  not 
the  least  meful  part  of  the  book.  ' '  The  battle  of  Nibley 
Graen"  was  fought  some  four  hundred  and  twentj^three 
yean  ago  between  the  Berkeleys  and  the  Talbots  or  Do 
Lisles.  The  Berkeleys  were  suocessftil,  and  it  was  hinted 
that  they  stood  more  indebted  to  their  tact  and  their 
numbers  than  even  their  courage,  though  the  character 
of  the  house  in  that  respect  was  proverbial,  for  the  issue. 
The  poet  teUs  the  story  of  the  raid  in  the  form  of  answers 
^Ten  by  the  retainers  of  the  Berkeleys  and  others  to  the 
inquiries  of  Hugh  Do  Glanville,  who  was  employed  by  the 
Ehg  to  investigate  the  cause  of  this  quarrel.  This  mode 
of  giring  the  history  of  a  battle,  through  the  depositions 
of  the  witnesses,  like  the  report  of  an  Old  Bailey  trial  in 
Terse,  is  difficult  to  manage.  Mr.  Kington  has,  perhaps, 
made  the  best  of  it,  but  we  do  not  think  it  the  best  of  his 
published  poems.  It  contains  many  striking  passages,  but 
they  are  necessarily  disjointed,  and  their  effect  lost  from 
the  form  of  the  tale.  But  there  are  other  poems  in  the 
Tolume  that  prove  the  author's  title  .to  take  high  rank 
in  the  Tennyson  schooL  There  is  an  apparent  resem- 
blance between  the  poem  from  which  we  take  the  follow- 
ing extracts,  and  verses  that  may  be  found  in  Tennyson's 
Tolomes,  and  wo  do  not  consider  the  comparison  disad- 
vantageous to  the  younger  of  the  two  poets,  who  is 
likely  to  acquire  a  similiar  position  with  the  author  of  the 
Queen" : — 

"DAT  WALKS. 

** '  BuDt  upon  hiUs  a  city  stood; 

Yet  hQls  around  it  rose  so  high, 
It  seem'd,  when  from  their  summits  viewM, 

'Within  a  vale  to  lie 

" '  A  huddled  mass  of  bricks  and  stones, 
And  working-shops,  and  furnace  fires, 

And  living  bl(K)d  and  rotting  bones, 
And  noble  towers  and  spires. 


**  *  Tan,  belching  chimneys  rise  m  vain, 
To  mock  the  poor,  deluded  town ; 

Pouring  a  poisonous  vapour-rain, 
Their  heavy  vomit,  down. 

^  *A  lonely  tree,  all  stripped  and  sere. 
Amid  the  house-tops  rears  its  head; — 

The  house-tops  black,  with  here  and  there 
A  patch  of  painfrd  red. 

**  *  And  iro  the  garden-cultur'd  bill 

Sits  fuU-fed  Capital,  apart. 
Watching  the  gulden  sweat  distil 

In  hungry  Labour's  Mart 

" '  A  lumbering  waggon  rolls  below ; 

The  hammere  make  a  clanking  din ; 
The  windlass  clicks  to '  yo-heave-ho !' 

A  train  goes,  screeching,  in; 

" '  A  stagnant  rivei^niark  and  foul 
Its  fever-blood — winds  sluggish  through. 

Turn  from  the  flowered  meads  of  Knowle ; 
It  lies  before  thee  now.* 

"  *  Why  should  I  turn  ? — ^the  meads  are  fair. 
The  flowers  and  hedee-rows  firesh  to  see; 

A  seent  of  mowing  in  the  air, 
And  Mahan  with  me: 

**  *  Why  should  I  turn,  to  look  where  wealth, 
Perenance,  may  fatten  upon  worth, 

And  toil  be  fed  with  cost  of  health 
And  happiness  on  earth? 

'''Rather  to  feelings  old  and  true, 
Turning  with  looks,  and  love,  intense, 

My  fancy  shall  incline  me  to 
The  primal  innocence 

« « Of  days  whilst  yet  the  stars  were  young, 
And  human  hopes  were  gamer'd  ripe. 

And  the  impassioned  shepherd  sung 
Unto  the  pastoral  pipe — 

*' '  Of  Love,  that  ever  spread  his  win^, 
Like  the  fond  lark  above  its  nest. 

And  flowers  were  Truth's  best  offering 
For  Beauty's  brow  and  breast!' 

*'  So  cowslips  gathered  firom  the  wide, 
Green,  spreading  mead,  a  wreath  to  make, 

And  ox-lips  from  tne  ditch's  aide. 
And  cuckoo-buds  I  take; 

"  And  yellow  primroses,  that  ridge 
The  rising  mounds  with  fringes  ny, 

A  pink-tipp'd  dog-rose  from  the  hedge. 
And  silver-frosted  may; 

"  And,  sitting  on  a  stile,  I  twine 
The  whole  together  on  my  knee. 

Bound  with  the  curling  with^vine, 
Dear  Marian,  for  thee ! 

**  A  petted  fawn !  she  hears  my  cry. 
And  comes  with  dancing  foot  and  curl; 

But  with  a  conscious  lip  and  eye. 
For  Marian  is  a  Girl! 

"A  Girl !  a  Child  no  more !— from  hence 
She  sits  not  prattling  on  my  knee ; 

Her  frank  love  awed  by  the  quick  sense 
Of  shy  propriety. 

"She  comes  to  take  my  gift  with  thanks 
And  smiles!  but  in  her  hand  doth  bring, 

Pick'd  from  the  neighboiuing  hedge's  banks, 
A  crumpled  yellow  thing, 

"  Crving— '  I've  heard  you  read,  that  all 
Tilings  and  events  do  talk  and  teach : 

This  text  may  seem  but  trite  and  small, 
Yet  take  it,'  friend,  and  preach.' " 
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Here  is  sceneiy  of  a  different  oharacter,  not  less  aptly 
described: — 

"  This  boy  said—'  Harken  Mary  Gray  I 

And  I  snaU  tell  you  of  a  spot 
Where  blooms,  throughout  the  summer  day, 

The  blue  forget-me-not ; 
And  the  pale  primrose  blossoming, 
Smiles  ever  on  the  welcome  spring. 

" '  The  grass,  so  green,  so  frefth,  and  fair. 

Slopes  gently,  to  the  reiy  brim 
Of  the  clear  running  waters,  where 

Quick  darting  fishes  swim, 
Or  gasping  lie  within  the  shade 
By  the  brcMEul  water  lily  made.  ' 

"  *  There  oft-time  in  my  early  play. 

Dropping  a  violet  in  the  stream, 
The  startled  fish  hath  snning  away, 

Like  creature  from  a  aream; 
And  I  have  watched  its  downward  ooone 
To  where  the  ripple  spent  its  force. 

«( <  Tall  hedges  rise  on  either  side. 

Their  tops  olemates  overspread ; 
And  taller  trees,  out  branching  wide, 

Do  canopy  the  head ; 
And  the  tmnm'd,  stately  ehn-treesaroh 
The  maiden  oak  and  tassell'd  laroh. 

*' '  At  harvest-home  tbe  branches  catch 
Some  portion  from  the  passing  sheaves. 

The  sun  is  ever  on  the  watch 
For  pastime  with  tbe  leaves. 

And  there,  like  butterflies  at  play. 

They  flutter  through  the  summer  day. 

"  *  The  hedge-rows  bear  the  berry-fruit. 
An  blushiug  red,  bright  autamn  gems ; 

The  blue-bell  and  the  ox-lip  shoot 
Among  the  lower  stems — 

Where  mingle  wiUi  the  hawthorn  tree 

The  holly  and  the  blackberry ; 

" '  And  little  sound  is  ever  heard 
To  check  the  thrush  and  linnet's  song, 

The  flutter  of  a  scared  bird 
Sometimes  tbe  branches  stir  among; 

The  creaking  of  a  laden  wain ; 

A  colt  low  grazing  down  the  lane ; 

"  *  The  whistle  of  the  passing  hind. 
The  dreamy  ffush  of  waters ;  there 

Do  all  things  pleasant  in  their  kind 
Thus  mingle  with  the  passing  year 

In  seasonable  unity, 

For  winter  spares  the  holly  tree. 

"  *  And  then,  when  o'er  tlie  crisped  snow, 
The  timid  hare  doth  stealthy  creep, 

And  the  bare  branches  sighing  through. 
The  lone,  lorn  wind  dotb  shivering  sweep, 

Freezing  to  death  Uie  living  spring. 

Till  even  birds  sad  thoughts  do  brmg.'" 

But  Maid  Marian  passed  away  from  meditating  among 
the  hedgerows  on  the  garden-cultured  hill,  by  the  dear 
running  waters  or  the  stagnant  river,  and  left  her  old 
companion  only  the  treasure  of  the  past.  There  is  not  in 
English  poetry,  that  we  remember,  any  lament  more  na- 
tural, and,  therefore,  more  poetical,  than  the  following 
verses : — 
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"  The  mvrUe  is  a  quiet  tree. 

Of  staid  and  reverential  grace ; 
Fit  shadow  for  the  piety 

Which  beamed  in  Marian's  face. 

"But  now  that  joy  is  past;  and  cold 
Indifference  bids  Despair— be  brave! 

What  should  1  plant  above  tbe  mould 
That  shapes  Maid  Marian's  grave  ? 

"  Ah  me !  for  visions,  early  broken — 

Fond  shadows !  of  idea  made; 
For  thoughts  long  cherish'd,  yet  unspoken ; 

For  words  too  hgbtly  wei^^'d. 

"  With  what  a  vivid  impress,  now. 
The  omitted  and  committed  come. 


With  clasped  hands  and  drooped  brow, 
To  kneel  at  one  dear  tomb, 

"  Cryinfl^*  Thus  did  I,  thns  I  said. 
And  urns  I  mi^t  have  said  and  done.* 

Pale,  ghostly  Memories !  from  the  dead 
And  buried  past,  each  one— 

'^Floating,  dim  vapours  of  the  earth. 

Moving  their  heads  reproachfully. 
With  a  sad  gesture,  stretching  forth 

Their  long,  gaunt  hands  at  me! 

««0h,  ve  Familiar  Thoughts,  which  rise, 
ButLless,  to  drive  the  rack  and  wheel. 

Loosen  the  cords !  or  paralyse 
In  me  the  power  to  feel !" 

From  another  page  we  are  induced  to  qnoto  acme  lines, 
beoause  they  afford  so  complete  a  contrast  to  the  preced- 
ing verses,  though  ZK>t  more  marked  than  life  and  death 
are  affording  every  day  :— 
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*<  Come  hither  to  me,  Nanny  dear! 

And  sit  upon  my  koee ; 
Hark!  autunrn's  leaves, all  fisded sere, 

Go  rustling  drearily; 
But  though  our  locks  are  grej,  now, 
And  'Us  no  longer  May,  now ; 

Our  hearts  as  fondly  move 
As  in  the  merry  days  I  went 

A  courting  my  true  love ! 

The  lark  sang  in  his  gladness, 

Up  starting  from  the  com, 
As  the  night  bird's  pretty  sadness 

Was  soothed  by  tne  mom ; 
The  daisy  and  the  king-cup  sweet, 
They  made  a  oaipet  for  our  feet, 

The  green  leaves  wav'd  above  ;— 
In  the  very  merry  days  I  went 

A  oourtuig  my  true  love  I 

**  As  waning  time  cannot  elhoe 

One  memory  of  thine. 
The  love  that  waits  on  time  and  place 

Was  never  love  of  mine ! 
Bo  the  flowers  shall  oeaae  to  peep  in  spring, 
The  little  birds  to  sport  and  sing. 

The  hawk  mate  with  the  dove, 
Ere  I  forget  the  days  I  went 

A  courting  my  trae  love !" 

And  so,  without  plaofaig  a  feet  on  "  Nibley  Qreea,"  or 
disturbing  its  old  unhallowed  graTas,  we  hare  quoted  suf- 
ficiently from  the  volume  to  make  many  of  our  readers 
like  it,  and  wish  to  know  It  better  than  they  do.  It 
would  be  a  fearful  responsibility  to  advise  a  young  lawyer 
to  neglect  his  profession  for  poetry— a  sin,  at  least,  that 
he  would  likely  never  pardon  ;  but  though  the  Rfecordcr 
of  "  Nibley  Green"  should  fail  at  the  bar— and  against 
failure  these  his  forest  laws  strongly  proteit*— hif  auecess  in 
literature  is  tolerably  seouro. 

Village  TcUe$  from  the  Black  Forett,  By  Berth  old 
Auerbaeh.  TraiLslated  by  Meta  Taylor.  London  :  D. 
Bogue.     1847. 

The  English  reader  has  some  occasion  to  thank  Miss 
Taylor  for  her  pure  and  spirited  translation  of  the  life-like 
and  pictorial  tales  of  Auerbaeh, — introducing  us  to  tho 
scenery  of  the  slopes  of  the  Black  Forest,  and  the  High- 
lands of  the  Rhine,  with  their  picturesque  glens,  dark 
clustering  firs,  and  sparkling  streams  ;  but,  above  all,  to 
the  homely  life  found  amidst  its  industrious  and  compara- 
tively wealthy  inhabitants.  Every  lover  of  the  froeh 
vigour  of  real  life,  as  delineated  by  a  writer  of  taste  and 
spirit,  will  relish  these  amusing  tales  with  infinite  zest ; 
and  as  the  book  is  beautifully  got  up  and  iUustrated,  wo 
cannot  doubt  of  its  becoming  popular. 
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Stay  Leav4s  from  a  Fr€4inaton*$  NbU-Book,    By  a 

SvMk  Rector.  London  :  Spencer. 
Tn  Suffolk  Rector  has  seen  something  of  society,  and  in 
his  time  met  vith  sefrend  persons  celebrated  in  public 
life  and  in  literature.  He  was  the  sobool-feUow  of  the 
late  Sir  William  Follett ;  and  he  is  able,  from  personal 
knovledge,  to  describe  many  other  notabilities  with  whom 
Ike  lias  oome  into  contact  on  the  journey  of  life.  For 
the  benefit  of  a  masonic  charity,  he  has  strung  together 
his  reminiscences  of  celebrated  characters  and  extra- 
ordinary occurrences,  without  much  attention  to  method; 
or,  it  may  be,  giren  us  a  selection  of  his  studies,  pro- 
bably intended  for  some  greater  design  which  remains  un- 
executed. As  a  sample  of  the  contents  of  the  volume, 
and  that  not  of  its  inferior  matter,  we  select  a  Literary 

Sdirie,  held  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  since. 

"During  the  period  in  which  the  firm  of  '  Hurst  and 
Robinson,  of  Padl-maU,'  held  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
vorid  of  letters,  it  was  my  fortune  to  be  present  at  one 
of  their  public  days.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  Maturin,  the 
author  of  'Melmoth,'  and  Lsetitia  Hawkins,  and  the 
Porters — (who  that  has  erer  read  them  will  forget '  Thad- 
deus  of  Warsaw*  and  the  '  Recluse  of  Norway  V ) — and  the 
accomplished  authoress  of  *  Rome  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
toiy,'  and  Gifford,  the  editor  of  the  '  Quarterly/  and  the 
eccentric  but  ill-fated  Colton,  were  among  those  who  were 
gathered  around  that  hospitable  table.  Alas  !  upon  how 
many  of  these  the  graye  has  closed  for  crer  ! 

"  To  this  hour  I  remember  the  impression  which  the 
laaguage,  opinions,  and  ardour  of  the  last-named  gifted 
being  left  upon  his  auditors.  He  had  entered,  half  in 
jest  and  half  in  earnest,  into  an  ingenious  and  lengthy  ar- 
gument with  Gifibrd,  that  the  sun  was  the  residence  of 
suffering  spirits  ;  in  a  word,  that  that  luminary  was  hell ! 

Now  Giiford,  with  all  his  critical  acumen  and  vast  re- 
so«irces,  was  no  debater ;  he  wanted  temper  ;  he  chafed 
when  contradicted ;  and  in  reply  was  querulous  and 
waspish.  His  remarks  under  excitement  ceased  to  be  in- 
genious, and  became  personal  and  acrimonious.  It  may, 
therefore,  easily  be  imagined  that  Colton  had  the  best  of 
it,  ereo  on  this  apparently  desperate  position. 

"  Gifford  saw  this,  and  waxed  still  more  angry  ;  and 
the  debate  had  assumed  an  almost  personal  turn,  when 
Sir  Walter  put  an  end  to  it  by  good-humouredly  ob- 
Berring,  '  Well,  well,  gentlemen,  pray  settle  it  your  own 
way ;  for  my  own  part,  I  desire  no  further  light  on  the 
subject.  May  I  erer  remain  in  my  present  profound 
state  of  ignorance !' 

' '  Of  him,  I  grieve  to  say,  my  impressions  are  by  no 
means  so  dbtinct.  He  was  not  then  the  acknowledged 
author  of '  Waverley'  and  the  other  magnificent  creations 
of  the  same  fertile  brain  ;  and  the  deference  paid  to  him 
then,  though  great,  was  not  the  same,  either  in  nature  or 
amount,  as  tlutt  subsequently  awarded  him. 

"I  remember  his  telling  a  very  amusing  little  tale 
touching  the  storming  of  an  eagle's  eyrie  in  the  High- 
lands, to  a  slight,  fiur-haired  little  girl,  who  sat  by  his 
side  during  some  part  of  the  evening,  and  to  whom, 
tiMugfa  always  extremely  partial  to  children,  he  seemed 
to  have  taken  a  sudden  fancy.  Of  one  fact  I  have  a 
thorough  reooUootion.  The  conversation  happened  to 
turn  incidentally  upon  the  malady  of  the  lato  king.  He 
remarked,  '  He  always  hoped  he  should  die  before  his 
ficakifis  became  extinct.  To  survive  theur  decay  was,  to 
his  mind,  thk  «beatbst  calamitt  which  could  befal  a 
thinking  being.' 

'*  Maturin  here  reminded  him  of  the  incident  recorded 
in  the  life  of  Dean  Swift,  namely,  that  almost  immediately 
prevbos  to  his  aberration  of  intellect,  Swift,  while  walk- 
ing in  the  park,  paused  before  a  majestic  oak,  green  and 
flourishing  in  its  lower  branches,  but  decayed  and  leafless 
at  the  summit,  and  pointing  to  it,  said,  '  I  shall  be  like 
that  tree— I  shall  die  at  top.' 

"*I  havo  often,  sir,*  rejoined  Scott,  slowly  and 
thoughtfully,  'mused  upon  that  expression ;  and  many  as 
are  the  touching  sentiments  which  the  Dean  has  uttered, 
that,  I  tldnk,  in  simple  paihoi,  to  superior  to  thorn  all.' 


Giiford  here  struck  in :  <  The  texture  of  Swift's  mind 
disposed  him  to  insanity.  He  saw  everything  around 
him  through  a  distorted  medium.' 

<<  *  But  his  writings,'  Maturin  quietly  observed,  '  are 
remarkably  lucid  as  well  as  forcible.  At  least' — he 
quickly  added,  observing  the  frown  that  was  gathering  on 
Gifford* s  brow — *  such  they  appear  to  me.* 

*' '  Sir,  he  was  a  disappointed  man,'  said  Gifford 
gloomily  and  fiercely ;  '  he  possessed  great  talents,  which 
brought  not  to  their  owner  the  advancement  be  desired. 
The  gloom  of  his  own  prospects  infected  his  writings  ; 
he  tlu>ught  harshly  of  human  nature.  But,'  he  added 
after  a  moment's  pause,  with  an  expression  of  bitter  sa- 
tisfaction which  is  perfectly  indescribable,  'one  quality 
he  possessed  in  perfection :  he  was  a  good  haUr  /' 

"  '  No  very  enviable  faculty,  after  all,  Mr.  Gifford»' 
said  Sir  Walter  with  an  easy,  good-humoured  smile. 

**  *  Rather  an  equivocal  encomium  to  pass  on  a  man  to 
say  that  he  is  a  good  hater, '  said  Colton,  tittering. 

** '  Sir,'  said  Gifford,  looking  ttom  one  to  the  other 
with  an  eye  thai  seemed  to  speak — (if  the  reader  will 
pardon  such  an  expression).  For  the  moment  he  seemed 
uncertain  which  he  should  gore.  At  length,  fixing  on 
Colton,  he  burst  out  with — 

<*  *  Priest,  read  your  Bible  :  Scripture  bids  us  *  pray 
for  our  enemies,'  and  'love  our  enemies,'  but  nowhere 
does  it  bid  us  zbust  our  enemies.  Nay,  it  positively 
cautions  us  against  it.  Read  your  Bible,  priest — read 
your  Bible.' 

"  *  But  Swift  was  a  poet,'  said  Matarin,  anxiously  in- 
terposing, in  the  hope  of  quelling  the  storm ;  *  and  are 
not  poets  privileged  to  live  in  a  world  of  their  own  ?' 

*' '  You  do.  Madam,'  said  Gifford,  with  a  smile  so 
awfully  grim,  so  bitterly  gracious,  that  the  muscles  of  a 
marble  statue,  methought,  would  have  relaxed  more 
easily ;  '  and  your  worid,'  turning  to  Miss  Jane  Porter, 
'  is  full  of  bright  thoughts  and  happy  images.' 

The  handsome  novelist  bowed  and  smiled,  but  not  a 
word  escaped  her.  At  this  moment  a  bus,  or  rather 
whisper,  of-^ 

"  '  Lawrence,  Lawrence,'  went  round  the  room ;  and 
in  a  few  moments  the  prince  of  modem  portrait-painters 
joined  the  circle. 

He — be  his  prejudices  and  prepossessions  what  they 
may — who  had  ever  the  good  fortune  to  meet  in  society 
the  late  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  must  have  been  struck 
with  that  graceful  address  and  winning  manner  which  so 
warmly  endeared  him  to  his  friends,  and  rend(ired  him  so 
great  a  favourite  with  his  Royal  patron.  It  was  not  tho 
mere  conventional  politeness  of  society,  manifested  aliko 
to  all,  and  often  worn  as  a  mask  to  hide  the  bitter  and 
goading  passions  of  envy,  avarice,  and  hatred ;  but  a 
kindness  and  cordiality  of  feeling,  which  seemed  to  aim 
at  making  others  happy,  and  appeared  to  spring  fresh 
from  the  heart.  His  person  was  very  striking.  Ho 
bore  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  Canning.  He  knew 
it,  and  was  proud  of  it.  But  his  temper,  calm,  even, 
and  self-possessed,  had  no  afflbity  to  the  irritable,  restless, 
anxious,  morbid  temperament  of  that  singularly-gifted 
statesman.  Having,  in  his  usual  quiet,  graceful  manner, 
paid  his  compliments  to  those  of  the  party  with  whom 
he  was  previously  acquainted,  he  singled  out  Maturin  as 
the  object  of  his  special  attentions.  He  expressed,  in 
few  but  forcible  terms,  his  '  gratification  at  meeting  one 
whose  writings  had  beguiled  him  of  many  a  weary  hour.' 
There  was  something  kind  in  this  ;  for  Maturin  was  at 
that  time  struggling  into  fame,  and  notice  from  such  a 
man  as  Lawrence  could  not  be  otherwise  than  gratefiil. 

"  '  So,' — said  Gifford,  testily,  as  the  president  paused 
beside  his  chair  with  a  kind  and  courteous  inquu7,-^'8o 
you  have  found  me  out  at  last,  have  ye  ?  Humph  !  much 
flattered  by  your  notice  !  Humph  !  Have  you  seen  the 
King  Utely  V 

"  *  I  left  his  majesty  but  an  hour  ago,'  was  the  reply. 
*' '  And  what  may  be  the  ruling  whim  of  the  moment  V  ** 

To  this  inquiry  no  answer  was  given,  for  Lawrence, 
with  admirable  tact,  affected  not  to  hear  the  question. 

One  of  the  marvellous  passages  of  the  Tolome— and  it 

has  several — is  an  .account  of  Listen,  the  comic  author, 

become  a  devotee,  or  a  sort  of  Protestaat  !EVacppist. 
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PiOure   Story-Books,   by  Oreat  AtUhora  and  Oreat 

PaifUers.     London :  Chapman  &  Hftll. 

Under  tho  above  general  title,  Messrs.  Chapman  & 
Hall  have  recently  issued  a  series  of  works  intended  fer 
children;  and  which  are  to  form  a  new  era  in  English 
juvenile  literature.  For  this  purpose,  the  choicest  mo- 
dem and  nursery  juvenile  classics  of  Germany  and  France 
have  been  carefully  translated,  and  also  illustrated  as  only 
French  Artists  illustrate  such  works. 

Among  the  tales  or  histories  which  have  already  ap- 
peared we  are  bound  to  notice  with  special  approbation 
Oood  Lady  Bertha* $  Honey-broth,  written  by  Dumas, 
and  which,  with  enough  of  wild  fantasy  to  satisfy  the 
taste  of  the  marvellous  natural  to  all  clever  children, 
indirectly  inculcates  a  fine  moral  lesson.  The  Life  of 
Punehinello,  also  adapted  to  English  readers  from  the 
French,  is,  as  we  think,  a  little  too  satirical  and  worldly- 
wise  for  the  juveniles ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  a 
sound  and  wholesome  sort  of  miniature  6HI  Bias.  We 
have  not  quite  made  up  our  minds  as  to  whether  such 
things  are  good  for  children  or  not ;  but  must  say  that  wo 
have  found  Punchinello  a  very  diverting  companion  to 
children  of  larger  growth.  Genius  Oood  Fellow,  by 
Charles  Nodier,  is  just  the  kind  of  tender-spirited,  genial 
story  which  for  children  is  wholesome  and  nourishing  as 
mother's  milk ;  and  Tony  Johannot's  illustrations  are 
worthy  of  so  sweet  a  story  ;  —  are  in  fact  its  exact 
counterpart.  Another  pretty  story,  entitled  Bean-Jlower 
and  P6a-blossom,  is  written  and  illustrated  by  the  same 
co-operators  in  a  good  work,  and  displays  much  of  the 
gentle  spirit  and  delicate  handling  of  the  most  choice  of  the 
old  nursery  tales.  These,  with  all  respect  to  the  Editor 
of  **  the  Boy's  own  Books,"  we  are  not  yet  prepared  to 
hoar  denounced  as  trivial  or  worse.  They  should  be 
improved  or  remodelled  as  Chaucer  or  Shakspore  did  the 
old  fictions  and  traditions  which  they  found  in  the  national 
literature ;  but  are  too  intimately  interwoven  with  national 
and  nursery  sentiment  to  be  ruthlessly  destroyed. 

Stories  of  tho  Crusades  : — I.  De  Ilellingley.     II.  The 
Crusade  of  S.  Louis.     London  :  James  Bums. 

The  manner  of  Mr.  Bums' s  books  is  admirable.  Would 
we  could  say  as  much  for  their  matter.  They  are  excel- 
lently got  up — not  so  good,  with  us  at  least,  to  get  down. 
After  a  page  or  two  introductory  of  Peter  the  Hermit — 
the  cry  of  Deus  le  vnit  ! — the  westward  rolling  tide  of 
Chivalry — Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and  the  Templars — we 
get  to  the  era  of  the  talc  of  Hellingley,  in  the  reign  of 
Baldwin  IV.  And  in  that  tale  there  are  all  the  elements 
of  monkish  romance — priests  and  Popery — fighting  and 
moonshine — patient  and  leech — kings  and  patriarchs — the 
battle  and  the  ballad !  The  scene  is  chiefly  laid  before 
Jerusalem  in  siege.  The  following  passage,  where  it 
reverts  to  the  Castle  of  Lewes  in  England,  may  afford 
some  notion  of  the  style  and  substance  of  the  volume  :- — 

"  *  There  is  in  that  land,  so  please  you,  a  wonderful 
plant,  somewhat  between  a  tree  and  a  sheep,  that  they 
call  a  Tartary  Lamb.  And  it  grows  on  four  legs  out  of 
the  ground,  and  hath  horns  and  a  tail,  and  is  in  all  points 
a  sheep,  save  that  it  lacks  motion.  And  it  is  of  the 
most  deadly  poison,  insomuch  that  if  you  come  but  with- 
in a  quarter  of  a  mile  thereof,  the  wind  blowing  from  it, 
you  shall  fall  down  dead.' 

*'  '  A  strange  plant,  indeed,'  cried  the  knight.     *  And 
have  you  ever  seen  this  V 
^  ♦»  *  >lany  atimc  and  gft,  and  that  to  my  great  astonish- 


ment,' said  the  Jengleur.  '  There  are  alio  fishes  in  tho 
seas  in  those  parts,  that  their  upper  parts  be  just  a 
Benedictine  monk,  and  for  their  lower  portion  have  a  scnly 
tail.  And,  what  is  more  strange,  there  are  divers  orders 
of  those  fishes,  just  as  you  behold  divers  orders  of  monks.' 
*"  Be  these  of  the  Ciunise  order?'  asked  the  Knight 
y&ry  seriously." 

It  turns  out  that  the  Burgundy  has  made  some  impres- 
sion upon  the  brain  of  this  teller  of  wondnv.  The  tale  is 
supplimented  by  a  few  brief  notes. 

The  next  tale,  with  one  or  two  anachronisms,  corres- 
ponds, as  we  are  told  in  a  note,  *'  with  Joinville*s  most 
delightful  memoirs  of  S.  Louis."  It  has  been  considered 
of  BuflBcient  importance  to  illustrate  it  with  plans. 

The  Cattle  of  Ehrenstein  ;  its  Lords,  spiritual  and 
temporal;  its  Inhabitants,  earthly  and,  unearthly. 
By  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.,  in  three  volumes.  London: 
Smith,  Elder,  A  Co.     1847. 

Mr.  Jamss  is  the  most  prolific  of 

"  The  mob  of  gentlemen  who  write  with  ease," 

and  none  of  the  least  pleasing.  A  regular  three-v<^ume 
novel,  from  his  pen,  every  new  moon,  would,  we  verily 
believe,  be  looked  upon  as  not  in  the  least  surprising. 
This  fecundity  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
Advantages ;  the  libraries  slip-shoe,  and  circulate  the 
production  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  Mr.  James  could  not 
now  produce  a  still-born  novel  if  ho  were  to  try  :  di&id- 
vantages ;  no  matter  what  may  bo  the  merits  of  Mr. 
James's  efforts,  they  will  never  be  rated  one  iota  above 
the  rooted  idea  which  has  sprung  up  in  the  public  mind 
respecting  them — the  painful  notion  of  unvarying  medio- 
crity. Wo  cannot  discover  that,  although,  at  times,  Mr. 
James  certainly  rises  superior  to  hunself,  he  has  succeeded 
in  doing  so  in  the  present  instance.  The  scenery — the 
gloomy  old  feudal  Castle  of  Ehrenstein — the  chapel  aud 
the  woody  environs,  are  all  very  well  described.  So  arc 
the  personages  taken  from  German  feudal  life — the  Count 
or  Graaf,  the  high-bom  lady,  her  maids,  her  lover,  an 
old  German  knight,  a  priest,  and  ail  the  requisite  pro- 
cession of  characters  for  a  protracted  story.  The  love- 
making,  real  and  pretended,  with  which  the  novel  opens, 
is  passable.  There  is  a  tamo  beauty  throughout  the  de- 
lineations which,  if  they  fail  to  awaken  a  very  powcrfu 
Interest,  possess  a  pleasing  sleepy  charm,  which  may, 
perhaps,  be  found  to  harmonise  comfortably  with  tho 
ennm,  of  which  three-volume  novels  aro  the  appointcil 
refuge.  But  Mr.  James  tenants  his  Castle  with  "  un- 
earthly" as  well  as  **  earthly"  inhabitants ;  and  of 
course  the  Castle  has  its  haunted  old  hall,  in  which  first 
Ferdinand,  the  lover,  and  then  the  Count,  have  very  nice 
employment  cut  out  for  them,  in  laying  the  ghosts. 
They  appear  to  consist  of ^but  we  shall'  allow  Ferdin- 
and to  tell — 

'' '  I  found  the  door  fastened,  however,  and  aflcr  having 
lifled  the  latch,  I  shook  it  hard,  but  it  did  not  give  way. 
For  a  minute,  I  thought  of  coming  back  to  tell  you  ;  but 
then  I  fancied  that  you  and  the  rest  might  doubt  me,  and 
I  tried  again.  Just  then,  I  think  I  heard  a  heavy  grating 
sound ;  but,  however,  the  door  opened,  and  I  went  in. 
At  first  I  could  hardly  see' — 

"  *  Why,  the  moon  shone,  and  must  have  given  plenty 
of  light  through  the  window,'  replied  the  Count. 

'*  '  There  was  too  much  light,  my  good  lord,'  answered 
Ferdinand.  *  I  cnrae  out  of  the  dark  vestibule,  and 
when  I  entered  the  haJl,  it  was  all  a  blaze  of  light.  Tlio 
suits  of  old  armour  tluit  stand  against  the  wall,  had,  each 
one,  a  gauntlcted  baud  oi^tend^d,  and  in  it  was  a  torch. 
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It  seemed,  indeed,  that  there  were  more  suits  than  nsnal ; 
but  I  did  not  stay  to  count  them  ;  for  as  soon  as  I  oould 
see,  I  hurried  on,  passing  the  table  where  they  were 
seated/ 
**  •  Who  !*  exclaimed  the  Count,  *  who  were  seated  V 
** '  Nay,  my  lord,  I  cannot  tell  you,*  answered  Ferdi- 
nand. *  Some  six  or  eight  tall  figures,  eaeh  wrapped  in 
a  stnuife  garment  like  a  shroud,  dusty  and  soiled,  as  if 
they  had  hsin  long  in  the  earth,  covering  the  head,  and 
falling  down  to  the  eyes,  &c.'  " 

We  are  eorry  to  leare  these  tall  fellows,  and  wondrous 
chiTalrie  ghosts ;  but  we  must  tear  ourselves  away  from 
the  interesting  creations.  They  are  succeeded  in  the 
business  of  the  scene  by  a  capital  fellow  of  a  bhicksmith, 
one  Frans  Crenssen,  also  "  six  or  eight  inches  aboye  the 
ordinary  height  of  the  human  race  ;  "  and  Frans  by  Herr 
Yon  Narren,  the  jester ;  so  that  the  low  life  is  doled  forth 
in  due  proportions  to  the  high.  Such  are  the  staple 
actors  in  the  story.  There  is  nothing  very  fascinating  iu 
them,  or  in  it.  And  who  may  not  imagine  its  progress  ? 
— which  we,  therefore,  need  not  endeavour  to  relate. 
There  is  perfidy,  succeeded  by  repentance  ;  a  conversion 
of  ghosts  into  livmg  men  ;  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  an- 
noyance to  the  lovers, — terminating  happily  for  them  and, 
on  the  whole,  for  all  the  leading  parties  in  the  end. 

Ths  Works  of  Georqe  Sand.  Edited  by  MatUda  M. 
Hays.  Andre.  Translated  hy  Eliza  A.  Ashurst. 
London :  E.  Churton.     1847. 

Miss  Ashubst  is  yery  well  known  to  the  public  as 
the  translator  of  a  former  of  George  Sand's  (Madame 


Dudevant's)  works,  "  The  Mosaic  Workers  ;**  and  every 
way  competent  to  place  the  tale  of  "  Andre  "  well  be« 
fore  us.  She  has,  besides,  the  merit,  if  merit  it  be, 
of  having  been  the  first  to  produce  an  English  version 
of  one  of  the  works  of  this  strange  authoristic  enigma. 
Mr.  Churton*  s  publication  is  of  a  creditable  appearance— < 
good  paper  and  typography. 

Is  CkrisHanity  from  God  ?     By  the  Rev.  J<^  dim- 
ming, D.  D.     London,  1847. 

A  GOOD  Manual  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  was 
much  wanted ;  and  although,  perhaps,  apt  to  impart 
too  popular  a  form  to  the  performance,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Com- 
muig  is  not  ill  qualified  for  undertaking  suoh  a  task.  He 
has  put  the  leading  points  of  our  belief  oatechetically ;  and 
has  rendered  a  tolerably  suocinct  set  of  answers  to  the  in- 
quiries respecting  the  immortality  of  the  soul — ^the  exis- 
tence of  Deity,  as  proved  fix>m  creation— -the  probability 
and  necessity  of  Revelation— the  authority  and  insphntUon 
of  the  Scriptures — ^the  general  oharaoteristies  and  oon- 
sistency  of  the  Bible.  In  short,  a  very  fiur  oompendittm 
is  presented  of  the  more  extended  Utbours  of  Paley, 
I^Ardner,  Bishop  Newton,  Dr.  Campbell,  Butler,  Fuller, 
Soame  Jenyns,  Dr.  Meams,  Barnes,  Leslie,  HUl,  Home, 
Leland,  Watson,  and  Gregory,  works  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  <*  Leslie's  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  the 
Deists,"  ««Watson*sApok)gy,"  and  "Gregory's  Letters/* 
are  not  always  accessible  to  the  common  reader. 
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THE  IRISH  POOR  LAW.— The  new  Poor  Law  for 
Ireland  narrowly  escaped  without  a  vote.    Except  hy  the 
section  of  Irish  members  who  take  upon  themselves  the 
name  and  title  of  the  Irish  party,  there  wss  no  opposition 
offined  to  the  second  reading  of  the  measure.    Its  enact- 
ments, when  read  along  with  other  members  of  the  huge 
family  of  biEs  for  Ireland,  are  so  vezy  just  and  reasonable, 
that  we  are  surprised  to  find  even  "  the  Irish  party**  voting 
against  them.     They  allow  out-door  relief— that  hugbear 
of  modem  political  economists — only,  however,  when  the 
workhouse  is  quite  fhlL    Until  the  present  trying  crisis, 
when  death  by  famine  was  the  alternative,  there  was  the 
utmost  difficulty  experienced  in  ohtaining  inhabitants  for 
Irish  workhouses.     The  conntiy  must  now  be  very  fa- 
miliar with  the  statement  that  there  are  upwards  of  two 
milUons— probably  two  and  a  hslf  millions  of  steady  regu- 
lar paopers  in  Ireland.    We  have  been  invariably  told  that 
there  is  a  standing  supply  to  that  extent ;  and  yet  there 
never  was  above  one-tenth  of  the  number  in  the  work- 
honsea.  The  test  is  severe  and  strictly  administered.  The 
habitual  use  of  spirits  is,  of  course,  properiy  prevented. 
Snuff^  tobacco,  snd  tea  are  put  amongst  forbidden  luxuries. 
Of  the  two  first  articles,  much  might  be  said  on  one,  and 
little  on.  the  other,  side ;  but  lea  is  not  so  very  dangerous, 
and  might  be  permitted  in  a  low  state — ^a  kind  of  workhouse 
tea.    We  remember  one  gentleman  once  informing  us,  as  a 
devcr  idea,  that  they  used  some  kind  of  strange  grain, 
which  seemed  to  us  rather  expensive,  and  we  said  as  much ; 
bnt  our  informant,  indulging  himself  at  our  wonderful  sim- 
plicity, remarked  that,  though  expensive  and  perfectly 
wholesome^  it  was  very  unpopular,   and   thus   became 
an  excellent  element  of  the  great  test    Farther,  how- 
ever, a  panper,  before  crossing  the  door  of  the  Union 
Elysium,  must  part  with  all  his  or  her  possessions;  and 
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although  the  goods  of  an  Irish  peasant  are  not  generally 
of  great  intrinsic  value,  yet  they  may  be,  and  they  often 
are,  highly  valued,  and  the  people  are  unwilling  to  part 
with  their  bumble  companions  in  poverty. 

Then,  when  admission  is  gained,  there  comes  a  paiofhl 
parting  and  sorting  of  families.  The  husband  is  separated 
from  bis  wife,  and  the  mother  from  her  child.  They  work, 
and  eat,  and  sleep  in  different  wings  of  the  large  house. 
They  can  only  communicate  by  messengers,  or  perhaps  by 
lettets  through  the  penny  post !  They  see  each  other  once 
weekly,  we  believe,  for  one  or  two  hours:  but  in  every 
other  respect  the  separation  is  complete  for  the  term  of 
their  residence  in  the  house.  This  department  of  the 
workhouse  test  we  have  always  considered  to  be  unneces- 
sary, inhuman,  and  anti-christian.  We  believe  that  in 
many  of  the  workhouses  the  law  is  kindly  administered, 
and  perhaps  often  kindly  evaded,  but  it  is  an  inunoral 
law. 

With  these  tests  the  Irish  party  have  no  reason  to  fear 
that  they  will  be  called  on  for  a  large  rate  on  account  of 
out-door  relief,  and  if  their  fears  should  be  justified  in  this 
respect  they  have  the  means  of  supi^ying  labour.  By  the 
dndnage  acts  and  the  acts  for  reelaiming  waste  land,  they 
can  bid  defiance  to  able-bodied  pauperism  for  a  doaen  of 
years.  When  a  strong-limbed  man  seeks  relief  they  can 
afford  to  hand  bun  a  spade,  and  bid  him  earn  it  Their 
objections,  therefore,  are  not  merely  selfish,  but  worse; 
they  are  the  consequences  of  selfish  indolence.  They  are 
offered  the  means  of  employing  the  population,  and  if  they 
neglect  the  means,  like  other  classes,  they  should  be  made 
to  suffer  for  their  negligence.  The  workhouse  test  thus 
becomes  in  a  very  weak  degree,  and  in  a  very  indirect  way, 
a  landlord's  test— a  thing  not  altogether  unnecessary. 

At  the  close  of  last  month,  a  considerable  number  of 
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labonrers  were  p&id  off  from  tiie  public  wmkn  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  they  could  obfcam  field  labour.  Theie  are 
still  nearly  half-a-million  remaining,  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  when  labour  should  bear  a  premium.  This  oiroom- 
stance  shows  the  utter  inadequacy  of  emigration,  and 
similar  measures,  to  relieye  distress.  We  have  re- 
cently recelTed  a  vast  number  of  pamphlets  on  Irish 
affiiirs.  Some  of  them  are  written  by  persons  who  were 
nerer  in  the  country,  but  who  coolly  undertake  to  pre- 
scribe for  all  its  gricTances.  One  of  the  pamphleteers, 
Mr.  Ward,  while  resenting  the  idea  of  a  Government 
loan  for  railways,  proposes  yery  gravely  to  Lord  John 
Russell  the  propriety  of  paying  off  the  mortgages  o 
the  Irish  landlords,  because  he  says  that  these  gentle- 
men pay  jf  5,000,000  yearly  for  the  use  of  jC35,000,000,  in 
interest  and  on  the  policies  tsJcen  on  their  lives.  These 
policies  are  useful  only  in  the  case  of  entailed  estates. 
The  premium  paid  on  diem  is  not  lost ;  and  if  the  original 
loans  were  repaid  now,  thefe  are  few  cases  in  which 
the  borrower  should  not  allow  the  policies  to  mn  their 
course.  The  saving  from  this  source,  on  existing  loans, 
would  therefore  be  y/f  limited,  and  the  bill  authorising 
the  sale  of  encambered  property  will  accomplish  it  Mr. 
Ward,  however,  knows  little  of  these  matters :  he  says — 

"  That  the  government  eouid  raise  this  sum  at  3^  per 
cent,  or  at  an  annual  charge  of  about  a  milUon-and-a-^uar- 
ter,  is  indisputable ;  and  the  only  question  is,  would  it  be 
advisable  to  call  upon  the  money  msrket  for  so  large  a  sum 
as  i£dd,O0O,OOO." 

The  operation  would  make  no  perceptible  call  on  the 
money  market,  because  the  mortgages  paid  off  at  one  quar- 
ter must  immediately  re-invest  at  anotlier. 

The  Earl  of  Bosse,  in  a  series  of  letters,  recommends 
emigration  and  the  consolidation  of  farms  $  but  how  can 
iive  hundred  thousand  men — or  two  and  a  half  millions  of 
persons,  emigrate  ?  The  cost  of  their  transmission  would 
be  1610,000,000  to  ^£1^,000,000  in  the  first  instance.  Ire- 
land must  resign  sU  these  idle  theories,  and  look  for  imme- 
diate prosperity  to  the  employment  of  the  people,  in  re- 
claiming and  impioving  her  fields,  for  which,  at  last,  all 
those  means  that  the  Legislature  can  give  are  to  be  afforded. 

THE  TEN  HOURS'  BILL.— The  House  of  Commons 
virtually  works  four  nights  and  one  day  per  week,  and  its 
daily  meetings  during  the  month  have  been  almost  ex- 
clusively occupied  by  the  ten  hours'  bill.  The  measure 
may  now  be  regarded  as  passed,  for  the  subsequent  deli- 
berations will  be  formal  In  the  meantime  it  is  only  an 
eleven  hours'  bill,  and  the  ten  hours'  clause  will  not  be  in 
operation  until  1849.  The  debates  were  conducted  with 
greater  warmth  than  the  subject  appeared  to  require.  Lord 
John  Bnssell  presented  memorials  in  favour  of  the  mear 
sure,  signed  by  upwards  of  nine  hundred  manufacturers  in 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  These  documents  were  un- 
questionably calculated  to  sway  the  opinion  of  many  mem- 
bers, and  were  entitied  to  great  consideration;  but  Mr. 
Bright  denied  the  existence,  or  the  manufacturing  exist- 
ence, of  some  of  the  names  attached  to  them. 

The  charge  was  of  a  serious  nature,  and  it  was  answered 
by  a  recrimination.  Mr.  Fielden  immediately  retorted 
that  to  a  Manchester  petition,  professedly  from  manu£sc- 
turers,  against  the  bill,  there  were  names  signed  whose 
owners  he  could  neither  find  on  'Change  nor  any  where 
else. 

These  statements  certainly  afford  no  very  exalted  notion 
of  the  morality  of  petition  making,  but  it  is  possible  that 
they  originate  in  misapprehensions  respecting  the  meaning 
of  the  words  mill-owners  and  manufacturers.  The  second 
is  a  very  general  term,  and  may  include  persons  whose 


bnaiBefla  is  not  extonflive,  aad  wboM  AiniM  may  W  un« 
ki^own  to  the  Leviathans  of  trade. 

The  subject  desenred  some  farther  InvestigatioB ;  s&d 
if  Pigott'fl  Directory  was  inaccessible  to  the  Houss,  or  did 
not  afford  sufllcient  information,  we  believe  that  the  Post 
Office  authorities  could  have  solved  the  question  of  tiie 
existence  or  non-existence  of  all  the  memorialitts.  There 
cannot  be  many  mannlkotiirvrs  living  out  of  ecnmuiiMtion 
witii  the  Post  Office. 

The  biU  provides  a  limit  for  labour  higher  than  its  ave- 
rage extent  at  present  .  The  average  hours  of  workisK 
machinery,  in  a  period  of  four  or  five  yean,  art  not,  ¥e 
suspect,  above  the  proposed  number.  Several  maan&c- 
tories,  belonging  to  those  who  oppoee  the  measure,  hare 
been  frequentiy  suspended,  and  are  now  idle.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  any  law  can  remove  tiiese  inegolarities;  but 
the  advantage  of  their  removal  to  the  manuikctorers,  if 
that  were  practicable,  would  be  of  the  utmost  importmce. 

The  cotton  trade  is  more  liable  to  fluctuation  than  the 
woolen,  the  linen,  or  any  similar  branch  of  business,  frDiu 
the  manner  in  which  the  raw  material  is  imported,  and 
the  narrow  field  ftom  which  our  largest  Mpplies  are 
drawn.  Wheneyer  Maneh ester  beoomes  busy,  Liveipool, 
New  York,  and  New  Orleans  lay  their  heads  together  to 
raise  the  price  of  cotton ;  and,  according  to  the  Ameiiean 
newspapers,  the  prospects  of  the  next  crop  become  in- 
variably distressing.  There  is  a  blight,  or  a  mildew,  or 
frost,  or  something  else,  sure  to  seize  the  plant,  and  people 
begin  to  fear  a  famine  of  cotton  chemises  and  calisoea. 
As  in  the  present  season,  the  predictions  are  most  fre- 
quently falsified,  and  the  worst  appearance  yields  an  are- 
rage  ;  but  speculators  make  or  lose  fortunes ;  and  Man- 
chester is  obliged  to  work  short  time. 
'  The  remedy  for  this  evil  will  be  found  in  an  extension 
of  the  surface  on  which  cotton  is  produced  for  exportation. 
The  Hindoos  grow  the  plant  largely  for  their  home  mar- 
ket, and,  by  increased  attention,  might  add  materially  to 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  exports.  From  £gyp^  ^' 
is  probable  that  the  exports  cannot  be  much  increased. 
Some  time  since,  means  were  adopted  to  introduce  its 
cultivation  in  parts  of  the  Turkish  dominions ;  and  there 
is  no  physical  reason  to  prevent  their  success.  At  one 
time,  cotton  was  produced  in  the  West  India  Islands; 
and,  if  they  were  freely  supplied  with  labour,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  its  culture  would  be  resumed.  The  best  in- 
terests of  the  manufacturers  are  bound  up  not  more  in  an 
extension  of  the  cotton  trade  than  of  the  limits  of  cotton- 
cultivation  ;  and  therefore  they  should  promote  all  mea- 
sures calculated  to  accompliah  that  object. 

The  progress  of  the  cotton  manufacture  has  not  pro- 
portionately added  to  tiie  number  of  persons  employed) 
and  it  differs  materially  from  several  other  staple  trades, 
in  the  character  of  the  operatives.  A  large  proportio]i 
consists  of  females  and  young  persons ;  and  it  is  Tery 
desirable  that  they  should  have  time,  after  their  la- 
bour, for  many  duties,  or  to  obtain  instruction.  Tbe 
present  full  hours  of  labour  operate  materially  against 
the  instruction  of  the  young.  A  more  than  ordinaiy  de- 
sire for  knowledge  is  necessary  to  surmount  the  weariness 
following  on  labour  from  five  in  the  morning  to  seven  in 
the  eveniDg,  including  the  time  allowed  for  refreshments; 
and  practically  the  evening  schools,  even  when  attended, 
under  these  circumstances,  are  of  littie  value. 

The  opp>nenU  of  the  bill  admit  the  advantages  that 
would  result  from  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour,  but 
add  that  it  must  be  followed  by  a  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  wages,  and  that  even  a  proportioiMte  loduetion  would 
not  meet  their  loss. 
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Tiio  advoeolM  of  die  clMogt  «dmit,  without  any  import^ 
ant  exception,  that  it  nraat  be  attended  with  eome  inoon- 
wnieopee;  hot  they  deny  that  any  great  lose  would  arise 
from  the  compulsory  eoepenaion  of  machinery  at  an  earlier 
boor,  than  by  the  present  law,  sinoe  the  arerage  working 
of  aMobiaee*  orer  a  period  of  years,  will  not  gire  more 
than  ten  home  daily. 

Our  mannfiwtnyee  are  now  exposed  to  direct  ecMnpeti" 
tioB  with  those  of  other  countries,  in  all  markets,  without 
eny  advaotageSf  and*  in  many,  with  hostile  tarifls.  In  the 
Uniled  StAtea,  and  on  the  Continent,  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  time  of  labour,  or  none  that  does  not  considerably  ex- 
eeed  oar  present  houre.  The  apparent  oonolusion  would, 
thtrefinWf  be  that  the  British  manufiM^turerB  must  sufler 
from  the  oompetltion.  They  will  have  to  contend  with  the 
odds  of  7a,  75,  and  80,  against  60.  The  result  would  be 
inevitable  if  all  labour  were  of  equal  value.  But  ''the 
minds  amongst  the  spindles"  are  not  themselves  machines. 
The  e«)nomical  working  of  complicated  and  valuable  ma- 
chinery materially  depends  upon  the  skill  and  intelligence, 
the  energyt  And  good-will  of  the  operatives  (  and  we  can* 
not  believe  that,  under  a  system  of  seventy  to  eighty  hours' 
labour  per  week,  the  work  people  are  likely  to  go  through 
their  task  with  either  much  skill  or  great  care.  The  con* 
test  is  of  a  kindred  character  with  that  between  slave  and 
free  labour  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar  and  tropical  pro- 
ducts ;  and  evei3rwhere  we  believe  that  the  free,  the  skilled, 
sad  thft  intelligent  labourer  must  prevail. 


THE  CBACOVIAN  AGITATION.— The  Cracow  ques- 
tion,  which  has  occupied  the  House  of  Commons  during 
several  evenings  of  a  busy  session,  is  the  only  frag- 
ment of  chivalry  that  the  lower  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture has  recently  manifested.  It  is  strange,  indeed,  that 
Mr.  Hume,  the  last  man  in  the  House  to  bs  carried 
off  his  feet  by  romantic  notions,  began  the  debate,  and 
moved  the  resolutions  with  which  the  members  occupied  so 
much  valuable  time.  It  is,  perhaps,  equally  singular  that 
Mr.  Hume's  motion  was  seconded  by  Viscount  Sandon, 
because  these  gentlemen  are  not  frequently  found  working 
in  oouples.  In  this  case,  we  suppose  that  Mr.  Hume  re- 
presented the  arithmetical,  and  Viscount  Sandon  the 
ehivalric  clauses  of  the  series.  The  debate  had  other 
no?elties.  Lord  George  Bentinck  oiTered  an  apology  for 
the  conduct  of  the  three  great  powers,  and  took  the  Aus- 
trian Emperor  and  Government  under  his  protection. 
Mr.  Disraeli,  in  his  new  work  "  Tancred,"  complains  that 
this  age  furnishes  no  examples  of  genuine  friendship.  He 
regrets  that  Damon  and  Pythias  ere  not  continued  in  an 
unbroken  series  to  the  present  day.  His  modes^  prevented 
him  fivm  observing  the  inconsistency  of  the  complaint 
from  his  pen.  He  might  have  remonstrated  with  the 
world  for  not  furnishing  two  or  three  couples  in  a  genera^ 
tion;  but  for  an  example  of  one  pair,  that  cannot  be 
wanting,  while  the  honourable  gentleman  and  the  noble 
lord  survive.  When  did  the  modem  Damon  ever  say  a 
foolish  thing,  tliat  Pythias  came  not  to  the  rescue  of  his 
noble  friend  ?  The  extent  of  the  absurdity  is  of  no  conse- 
quence. Ko  extravagance  alarms  Pythias  the  younger.  If 
it  had  pleased  Damon  to  say  that  the  streets  of  Vienna 
were  lined  (with  gold,  and  that  Prince  Mettemich  was  a 
young  female  of  surpassing  beauty  and  great  accomplish- 
ments, Pythias  the  younger  would  have  produced  and  elo- 
quently set  forth  sophistries  in  proof.  The  adhesion  of 
Lord  George  Bentinck  to  the  policy  of  Prince  Mettemich 
is  in  itself  a  matter  of  the  smallest  coneeiveable  impor- 
tance; but  in  its  consequence,  the  subserviency  of  a 
reaDy  talented  man  to  the  Viennese  plots  against  freedom, 


it  becomes  valuable.  His  I«ordship^s  sting  is  in  his  tail, 
and  it  is  pitiful  that  the  tail  of  a  very  medium  person  should 
be  of  such  rare  and  sterling  genius.  The  spectacle  of 
genius  dragged  through  the  mire  by  mediocrity  is  always 
distressing,  and  Mr.  Hume,  in  this  instance,  is  responsible 
for  its  exhibition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  the  oountiy, 
and  the  world. 

Concerning  the  merits  of  this  Anglo-Cracovian  agitation 
we  have  very  little  more  to  say  than  respecting  the  mea- 
surements of  the  last  new  planet.  It  is  altogether  beyond 
our  reach  or  comprehension,  as  we  find  men  of  the  most 
pacific  character  presiding  at  meetings  regarding  Cracow, 
or  making  speeches  and  moving  resolutions  remarkably 
well  adapted  to  the  naval  member  for  Marylebone.  The 
resolutions  moved  by  Mr.  Hume  embraced  two  objects. 
The  first  was  an  expression  of  repugnance  with  the  seizure 
of  Cracow  by  Austria;  the  second,  a  refusal  to  pay  an  an- 
nual sum  of  money  guaranteed  to  Bussia,  in  fulfilment  of 
an  arrangement  dating  from  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  because 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  a  party  to  the  breach  of  that 
treaty  in  the  immolation  of  Cracow.  This  treaty  ot  Vienna, 
so  far  as  it  affects  territorial  arrangements,  was  broken 
with  our  concurrence  by  the  Belgic  revolution.  The 
formation  of  Belgium  into  a  separate  kingdom  was  accom- 
plislied  by  British  intervention.  The  court  was  willing  to 
make  a  throne  for  Leopold,  and  even  the  most  liberal  poli- 
ticians were  taken  by  the  title  "  revohition.'*  The  proceed- 
ing was  adverse  to  British  interests  and  to  commercial 
intercourse ;  and  Belgium  profited  nothing  by  the  change, 
which  transferred  it  from  an  influential  portion  of  a  consi- 
derable kingdom  to  a  dependency  on  France.  But  we  can- 
not now  make  so  muoh  oi  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  after  break- 
ing it  to  give  Leopold  a  crown.  The  Emperor  Nicholas 
has  certainly  a  similar  right,  with  any  that  we  may  pos- 
sess, to  make  a  revolution  for  his  purposes  and  to 
advance  his  interests,  ^he  Belgian  people  were  greatly 
delighted  with  their  revolution ;  aad  the  Cracovians  arc 
said  to  have  illummated  their  city  for  the  suppression  of 
their  liberties.  The  Belgians  doubtless  felt  the  joy  that 
was  very  generally  expressed :  while  the  Cracovians'  cau- 
dle Ughts  must  have  been  neariy  similar  to  frineral  torch- 
es ;  but  the  two  Emperors  insist  that  the  people  were 
hugely  transported  with  the  sight  of  their  new  chains. 
The  first  part  of  the  resolutions  was  a  harmless  expres 
sion  of  indignation  at  the  suppression  of  Cracow.  It 
might  have  been  passed  without  remark.  The  second 
was  a  heavy  business.  The  House  of  Commons  might 
have  repudiated  the  debt,  but  Russia  could  not  have  ac- 
quiesced in  this  balancing  of  accounts,  without  acknow- 
ledging the  injustice  of  her  policy.  It  might  not  have 
suited  Russian  policy  to  make  war  at  present;  but  the  re- 
solution offered  a  defiance,  and  we  should  have  been 
prepared  to  fight  before  adopting  this  resolution.  Re- 
solutions of  that  nature,  without  a  fleet  m  the  Baltic, 
would  be  futile;  and  we  do  not  believe  that  there  are 
many  persons  in  this  countiy  disposed  to  kindle  a  Eu- 
ropean war  for  seventy  thousand  pounds  annually.  The 
existence  of  Cracow,  a  smaU  city  and  republic,  in  the 
centre  of  three  great  monarchies,  was  an  anomaly  which 
scarcely  served  the  cause  of  Poland.  Its  existence  re- 
sembled an  exhibition  of  Polish  liberty  in  chains.  No- 
body doubts,  nobody  can  doubt,  that  its  suppression  was 
accomplished  by  foul  means.  The  three  governments 
could  easily  incite  conspiracies  against  themselves  in 
Cracow.  With  the  construction  of  treason,  when  neces- 
sary, they  are  familiarly  acquainted;  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  conspiracies,  in  a  small  repubhc,  against  a 
powerful  neighbour,  is  equally  easy.  But  Uie  case 
of  Poland  is  not  altered,  and  it  is  scarcely  aggravated  by 
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the  last  crime.  It  needs  no  Kmembnmcen  in  resolationfl, 
in  votes  of  sympathy,  or  even  in  public  meetings :  for  these 
things  merely  induce  the  spoilers  to  clntch  Aeir  prey  more 
tightly.  The  ease  of  Poland  is  historicaL  It  wUl  ncrer 
slip  ont  of  mind.  The  day  of  Poland  is  fixed.  We  cannot 
foretell  the  date  of  its  rerival,  but  we  can  describe  the  time. 
The  first  European  war  will  restore  it;  and  in  all  human 
calculation,  without  war,  great  or  small,  Poland  cannot  be 
resu.seitated.  The  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria,  and 
the  King  of  Prussia,  will  not  be  yanqnished  by  resolutions. 


FRENCH  POLITICS.— The  Marquis  of  Noimanby  and 
M.  Gnizot  have  been  reconcUed.    Mutual  acquaintances,  as 
is  usual  in  such  cases,  advised  them  "  to  be  friends  again;'* 
and,  after  some  little  coquetting  and  fighting  shy,  they  once 
more  met  under  the  same  roof,  eating  from  the  same 
board,  enjoying  the  same  music,  and  making  meny  to- 
gether, to  the  chagrin  of  those  members  of  the  Parisian 
press  who  are  brave  in  their  bureaut,  and  denre  nothing 
more  than  the  excitement  of  a  Enropean  war.    Notwith- 
standing their  sufferings  on  the  subject,  yet  M.  Gnizot 
and  his  colleagues  in  the  administration  were  as  innoeent 
as  the  babes  in  the  wood  of  the  Montpensier  marriage. 
The  King  did  it  all.    The  Ministiy  were,  of  conrse,  com- 
pelled to  do  the  dirty  work  or  take  short  warning,  but  they 
had  no  part  in  the  planning  of  the  scheme.    They  are,  in 
fact,  reh'eved  from  all  labour  of  that  description.    The 
King  is  the  head  and  centre  of  business,  and  M.  Guizot 
his  catspaw.    One  morning,  Louis  Philippe  desired  to  see 
his  responsible  minister,  and  M.  Guizot  was  announced. 
Bland  and  hypocritical,  as  usual,  the  King  professed  to  be 
greatly  concerned  with  the  telegraphic  intelligence  from 
Spain.    Something  had  occurred.    M.  Bresson  knew  not 
how  to  act.    There  was  a  great  emei^gency.    The  oppo- 
sition at  Madrid  were  becoming  strong.    There  was  an 
immediate  necessity  for  frustrating  their  plans.    The  mar- 
riage of  Montpensier  with  the  Infanta  was  the  only  way  of 
settling  and  arranging  matters.    M.  Guizot  ventured  to  ex- 
press that  it  could  not  be.    There  were  obstacles  in  the 
shape  of  treaties,  negotiations,  and  understandings.    The 
King  acknowledged  the  difficulties,  but  they  had  been 
obliged  to  conclude  it    '*  To  conclude  it,**  exclaimed  the 
Minister.    "  So  says  the  telegraph,"  quietly  remarked  the 
King ;  "when  the  despatches  arrive,  we  shall  learn  more  : 
the  announcement  is  short— a  few  words  only."  Thus  ended 
the  interview.    M.  Guizot  consulted  a  colleague.    He  re- 
presented "  the  badness"  of  tlie  business;  but  the  King, 
he  thought,  was  sincere,  and  filled  wi&  vexation  for  the 
terrible  necessity  of  marrying  the  young  Due  de  Mont- 
pensier to  thirty  millions  of  francs.    "You  are  mistaken," 
answeied  Duchatel;  "  he  betrays  us :  we  shall  see  that; 
I  will  wait  on  bis  Majesty."    Away  went  the  other  Minister 
on  his  mission.      He  met  the  same  smiles — he  heard 
of  the   same   compulsion    to   marry   thirty  millions  of 
francs.     The  telegraph,  M.  Bresson,   the   Spanish   op- 
position,   the   necessity  had   done  it  all ; — they   would 
learn  more  on   the  arrival  of   the  despatches,  but  the 
business  was  concluded,  un  fait  accompli^  to  make  the 
best  of.    The  statesman  returned  to  Guizot,  to  tell  him 
that  he  was  mistaken;  diat  the  King  had  contriyed  it; 
that  M.  Bresson  would  not  have  dared,  on  his  own  respon- 
sibUity,  to  bargain  away  a  child  of  France ;  that  they  were 
only  tools,  and  betrayed.    "  We  shall  resign  our  portfolios," 
said  M.  Guizot.  "A  virtuous  resolution ;  but  why,"  answered 
his  companion,  "  why  resign  ?  Others  will  do  Uie  work ;  we 
shall  lose  our  majority,  be  blamed  by  the  Chambers,  in- 
cense the  King,  and  perish  politically — resignations  are 


.firmtUisr  So  the  two  worthies  determined  to  be  sponsors 
for  the  marriage,  and  began  that  course  of  intrigue  which 
has  been  exposed.  Only  they  neither  designed  nor  ap- 
proved  that  policy  which  they  were  obliged  to  patemisje. 
Their  departures  from  truth  were  even  wider  than  any 
thing  ascribed  to  them  by  the  Marquis  of  Normanbv  or 
the  journals.  When  the  arrangements  were  completed, 
the^mairiages  concluded,  and  the  diseussions  past,  "  After 
aU."  said  M.  Guizot,  not  from  the  Tribune  nor  in  the  Cham- 
bers— "after  all  my  labours  and  sacrifices  for  years, the 
King  would  oast  me  aside  if  another  could  take  my  place 
withamajority."  "What!"  said  Am  wdieiia,  "have  you  not 
created  a  system,  coUeeted  the  greatest  majority  in  the 
French  Chambers  since  the  Revolution,  oemented  a  dy- 
nasty  ?  Is  he  ungrateful  ?  Would  not  the  King  respeet  your 
■ervloes  r  «  Ah,  my  friend,"  whispered  the  Minister, 
«  there  are  now  two  kings  in  France.  One  (Rothschild) 
makes  his  ehest  a  throne;  another  makes  his  throne  a 
chest" 

There  an  now  three  kings  in  Prance.    The  Emperor  "li- 
chdas  has  introduced  hi$  ehe»t;  and  the  acceptance  of  his 
oflTer  to  take  stock  to  the  value  of  fifty  millions  francs,  in 
Older  to  relieve  the  Bank  of  Fraace-a  stock  nominally 
amounting  to  ^2,250.000  at  the  eunent  price,  renders  his 
share  in  Ihe  French  sovereignty  flir  from  inconsiderable. 
France  must  forbear  to  protest  against  the  incorporation  of 
Cracow  and  the  fate  of  Poland,  or  its  protest  must  be  an 
msignificantremonatraiice-acwemony  politely  performed. 
France  must  learn  to  know  the  source  of  aid  in  difficulties 
—and  that  is  not  the  man  who  makes  his  throne  a  chest, 
but  the  man  who  can  make  his  chest  a  step  to  the  throne. 
France   must  appreciate  that  man  and  his   aasistance. 
When  the  time  arrives  to  place  the  Due  de  Bordeaux,  the 
heu-of  the  old  family,  on  the  Frencli  throne;  restore  legi- 
timacy ;  and  perfect  again  the  unholy  alliance  of  European 
kmgs  against  European  people;  the  French  capitalists  will 
be  told  the  purpose  of  this  Joan.    They  will  not  desire  to 
have  a  stock  of  fifty-six  and  a-half  millious  francs  thrown 
on  their  market    France  is  spending  more  than  it  earns. 
Algeria  drains  it  of  men  and  money.    It  is  a  spendthrift ; 
borrowing  in  peace,  and  falling  yearly  into  debt,  without 
redeeming  slaves,  unfettering  commerce,  feeding  a  nation, 
or  doing  a  noble  act    This  is  its  system ;  and  the  result  is 
ruin :  if  not  to  the  people,  to  the  family,  and  the  dynasty. 
The  fifty  miUions  of  fiwncs  expended  by  Nicholas  will 
fructify.    They  wiU  produce  good  interest      They  will 
secure  the  omission  of  fiiture  protests,  or  render  them  into 
the  most «  agreeable  French."   They  smother  the  country- ; 
whUe  the  two  kings— the  throne  and  the  chest— Orleans 
and  the  Jew— Louis  Philippe  and   Rothschild— nof  M. 
Guizot.  have  their  majority  in  the  Chambers.    Ginsassia 
may  be  conquered,  Cracow  blotted  out,  Poland  forgotten, 
Turkey  invaded,  the  Bosphorus  reached,  if  that  be  an  ob- 
ject, and  France  be  quiescent    Hereafter  they  wiU  work 
more  wonders.    They  are  meant,  at  least,  to  help  the  Due 
de  Bordeaux  to  a  throne— when  his  tim^  arrives. 

The  Europeans  of  1847  have  improved  on  their  fethetrf 
methods  of  war.  They  fight  with  their  ancestors'  legacies 
of  debt  Capital  and  bonds  are  their  material.  The 
Bourse  and  the  Exchange  are  the  batUe  fields.  The  large 
operators  in  funds  are  the  leaders.  Brokers  are  only  ofli- 
cially  their  subalterns.  The  warfare  certainly  has  a  more 
civilised  appearance.  It  is  less  atrocious  on  the  surface ; 
but  this  playing  with  capital  closes  mills,  ties  up  loams! 
cools  ftimaces.  stops  commerce,  famishes  districts— or  it 
may  do  such  things ;  and  then  it  is,  or  would  be,  danger- 
ous and  fatal. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  SCHEMES. 


LoKD  John  KtrsssLL  made  his  formal  ezplaDi^ 
ti<m  of  the  Educational  Scheme  on  the  19th  alt. 
The  debate  ariBing  oat  of  his  statement  was  ad- 
joarned  till  the  20thy  and  again  oyer  to  the  22d. 
On  that  night  there  was  a  division  giving  a  great 
majority  for  the  Minisfcryy  and  on  the  28d  another 
division  terminating  also  in  their  favour.  The  op- 
ponents of  the  measure  in  Parliament  adopted  dif- 
ferent modes  of  aeeomplidiing  their  objects,  as 
they  are  divided  into  different  parties.  Mr.  Dun- 
eombe  moved  for  a  select  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  operation  of  the  present  systems.  To  that 
motion  Lord  John  RusselF  objected,  on  the  plea 
that  it  contained  a  vote  of  censure.  That  is  to  say, 
when  the  acting  partners  in  a  public  company  re- 
quire an  additional  investment  of  capital  from  the 
shareholders,  it  is  equivalent  to  censure  if  the 
latter  beg  to  see  the  accounts,  or  appoint  a  por- 
tion of  their  number  to  examine  them.  Lord 
John  Russell  and  his  friends  are  the  acting  part- 
ners in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  they  have 
gone  to  the  company  with  a  new  plan  for  the 
transaction  of  one  part  of  their  business,  which 
carries  on  its  front  the  necessity  for  a  consider* 
able  additional  authority.  Mr.  Buncombe  says, 
'*  I  do  not  like  this  scheme  of  yours,  and  we  have 
a  great  many  small  partners  who  hold  it  in  utter 
abhonrence  ;  but  let  us  appoint  a  number  of  gen- 
tiemen  to  inquire  into  its  character,  the  manner 
it  is  likeiy  to  work,  and  the  details  of  former  ex- 
penditure for  the  same  labject."  "That  would  be 
a  vote  of  censure,"  exclaims  Lord  John  Russell,  and 
a  majority  of  the  directors  confirmed  his  opi- 
nion. There  must  be  no  inquiry.  There  must  be 
BO  fooUsh  examinations  of  wayward  witnesses. 
There  mast  be  no  publication  of  blue  books  with 
■Qch  objections  as  were  made  by  Mr.  Duncombe, 
that  in  one  small  town  the  Dissenters  expended 
£350  in  the  erection  of  a  school,  and  obtained  a 
grant  of  £50;  while  the  Churchmen  paid  £800 
for  their  schools,  and  receive  a  grant  of  £800 ! 
Does  Dr.  Kay  Shuttleworth  deny  the  truth  of 
this  statement  ?  Presuming  it  to  be  true,  is  there 
no  cause  for  a  select  committee  ? 

Mr.  Ewart  admitted  the  propriety  of  active  in- 
terference bv  the  State  in  favour  of  secular  educa- 
tbn ;  but  insisted  that  reUgious  instruotion  should 
be  the  work  of  the  several  churches,  and  of  them 
alone  ;  with  the  advantage  for  doing  their  work 
of  such  fjRcilities  as  the  schools  afford. 

▼QL.  Xn.— 10.  OLZI. 


Mr.  Gisbome  opposed  any  scheme  of  State 
education,  considering  all  plans  alike  impracti- 
cable, and  describing  the  Scottish  people  as  a  set 
of  drunkards,  because  Greenock  and  Glasgow 
seem  to  him,  on  his  annual  tours,  nothing  better 
than  Liverpool  and  Manchester  ;  and,  in  a  High- 
land glen  with  which  he  is  acquainted,  the  people 
read,  write,  and  figure  well,  and  also  drink  whisky. 
Now,  we  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Gisborne  whether 
he  be  not,  in  that  Highland  glen,  an  agent  of  cor- 
ruption ?  Does  he  go  there  with  the  design 
of  promoting  habits  of  regular  industry  amongst 
its  inhabitants  ?  Is  he  its  annual  visiter  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  people  habitual  labour  ? 
Does  ho  go  to  teach  them  improved  systems  of 
husbandry  ?  Or,  is  it  not  true,  that  he  visits  the 
Highlands  to  enjoy  such  pleasures  as  the  chaso 
afford,  and  that  any  employment  that  he  gives  to 
the  people  of  the  glen  is  not  of  a  character  to 
encourage  habits  of  regularity  ?  It  is  time  that 
English  gentlemen  who  frequent  the  Highlands 
in  August  should  know  that,  in  Scotland,  their 
annual  crusade  is  not  thought  to  be,  in  any  way, 
favourable  to  the  morals  of  the  people  whose  tOT- 
ritories  they  invade. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Hindley,  who  represents  the  views 
of  one  class  of  the  Dissenters  in  the  Commons, 
although  he  spoke  shortly,  placed  the  educational 
question  in  a  better  light  than  many  of  his  friends 
who  occupied  the  house  for  a  longer  period.  He 
belongs  to  that  section  of  the  opponents  to  the 
Government  plan  who  think,  as  wo  believe,  that 
the  State  may  attend  to  one  department  of  educa- 
tion, and  yet  avoid  any  interference  with  religious 
opinion.  Out  of  the  House,  the  movement  against 
the  minutes  has  been  destroyed  by  the  stiffness  with 
which  one  section  of  their  opponents  adhere  to 
an  extreme  principle.  At  Crossby  Hall,  in  the 
meeting  of  Delegates  from  the  Dissenting 
Churches,  Dr.  Vaugfaan's  views  were  contemptu- 
ously scouted,  and  those  who  held  them  termed 
"  traitors  to  the  cause."  Language  of  this  de- 
scription is  absolutely  rude.  **  Traitors  to  the 
cause"  of  resistance  to  aU  aid  from  the  State  for 
secular  education  men  cannot  be  who  never 
thought  snch  resistance  prudent  or  necessary. 
Men  can  never  be  traitors  to  a  party  whom  they 
never  joined.  Of  course,  Mr.  Hindley  shares 
with  Dr.  Vaughan  the  doom  of  treachery ;  and,  in 
a  humble  way,  some  portion  of  the  odium  falln 
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upon  oorselvos.     These  oxtromo  denunciations 
are  yery  impolitic,  and  likely  enough  to  weaken 
and  subdiTide  a  strong  party.     In  the  meantime, 
they  have  rendered  the  opposition  to  the  Minis- 
terial scheme  less  formidablo  than  otherwise  it 
would  have  been,  although,  in  Parliament,  that 
scheme  found  no  complete  defence  ;  for  even  Lord 
John  Bussell  acknowledged  that  it  needed  im- 
prorement,  and  that  he  would  hare  preferred  a 
more  liberal  system.     The  Church  Catechism, 
he  seemed  to  think,  might  be  dispensed  with  ; 
and  if  Mr.  Hindley  had  pressed  the  question, 
**  Did  Lord  John  Russell  believe  all  the  state- 
ments of  that  Catechism  ?"  wo  have  every  reason 
to  suppose  that,  if  answered  at  all,  it  must  have 
been  answered  in  the  negatire.    Mr.  Macaulay 
made,  perhaps,  the  best  defence  of  the  minutes, 
by  avoiding  their  weak  points,  and  insisting  on 
what  nobody  denies — ^the  necessity  of  education. 
His  address  was  not  that  of  a  Statesman,  but  of 
an  advocate.    He  had  studied  his  brief  and  did 
t(  justice  :  but  it  would  have  been  quite  a  different 
tldng  to  do  justice  to  the  cause  of  education,  and 
to  the  nation.     Mr.  Macaulay  appeared  there 
not  ao  much  the  representative  of  Edinburgh,  as 
the  advocate  of  the   Conunittee  of  Council  on 
Education.     This  particular  duty  he  discharged 
weU.     No  man  in  the  House,  with  true  and 
steady  and  laborious  preparation,  can  dress  a  case 
better  than  the  Member  for  the  Scottish  Metro- 
polis ;  nor  can  we  say  that  he  neglected  his  duty 
to  the  electors  of  that  city,  for  they  permit  him 
to  do  work  of  this  description — more  on  his  pri- 
vate account  than  on  theirs— «s  opportunity  oc- 
curs.     The    apologists   and   defenders   of   the 
Ministerial  scheme  had,  however,  all  their  parti- 
cular pebbles  to  fling  on  the  cairn  of  protest 
raised  against  the  project  they  voted  for,  while 
they  spoke  against  some  particular  clause  of  the 
jninutes.     The  circumstance  illustrates  the  ne- 
cessity of  adhering  strictly  to  constitutional  prin- 
ciples.    It  is  rather  strange  indeed,  that  at  this 
advanced  period  of  the  world's  history,  we  should 
have  to  lecture  Whigs  and  Tories  on  departures 
from  the  Constitution.     Nobody  expected  two  or 
three  years  since,  that  from  **  dangerous  innova- 
tors" would  come  the  only  note  of  warning  when 
our  glorious  Constitution  was  placed  in  real  dan- 
ger by  such  men  as  Lord  John  Kussell  and  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne.     The  Premier,  indeed, 
endeavours  to  cast  ridicule  on  this  view  of  the 
proceeding  ;  but  success  does  not  always  attend 
efforts,  however  well  intended.     Ho  says  that  the 
means  of  carrying  out  the  minutes  of  this  irre- 
sponsible Committee  of  Education  are  to  be  voted 
annually  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  can  be 
reduced  or  refused  by  a  vote  of  the  House.    There 
is  nothing  in  that  fact  previously  unknown  to  the 
public.     The  Committee  have  assumed  several 
functions  of  Parliament,  but  they  were  not  sus- 
pected of  having  yet,  at  least,  stolen  the  purse- 
ptrings.     The  House  of  Commons  will  have  the 
pleasure  of  paying  such  bills  as  the  Committee 
may  incur.     The  representatives  of  the  people 
will  continue  to  be  *'  cash-keepers  "  to  the  Mar- 
%jm  of  LftOAdowne  and  Dr.  Kay  Shuttleworth,  in 


their  educational  business.    So  much  influence 
still  remains  to  the  House  ;  but  it  is  a  mere  de- 
ception to  say  that  the  annual  votes  afford  any 
means  of  checking  this  Committee,  who  have  de- 
clared in  these  minutes  their  intention  of  making 
contracts  to  run  for  five  years,  for  fifteen  years, 
and  some  for  a  much  longer  period.     The  Com- 
mittee in  their  minutes  distinctly  offer  #  salary 
to  teachers  dependent  not  upon  a  vote  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  on  the  payments  to  be 
received  from  the  local  managers  of  their  schools. 
They  also  contract  with  these  local  managers  to 
maintain  the  endowment  of  their  schools,  certainly 
not  by  the  year,  but  so  long  as  the  managers  con- 
tinue their  payments.     Then  they  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  tiie  monitors  to  pay  them  sums,  increas- 
ing from  £6,  in  the  first  year  of  their  monitorship, 
to  £12  10s.,  in  the  fourth  and  last.     They  make  a 
similar  contract  with  the  apprentices  to  the  teach- 
ing business,  who  are  to  be  paid  £10  in  the  first, 
and  additional  sums  up  to  £20  in  the  fifth  and 
last  year  of  their  apprenticeship.     Farther,  the 
Committee  agree  with  these  young  men,  oondi- 
tionally  on  certain  certificates  being  obtained  of 
their  capacity,  to  give  them  an  exhibition  of  £20 
or  £25  on  their  entrance  into  the  Normal  School. 
Under  these  heads  they  also  contract  to  pay 
teachers  for  monitors  £2  10s.  per  annum  daring 
their  engagement ;  and  for  apprentices  £5  per 
annum,  unless  the  number  of  monitors  and  ap- 
prentices in  a  school  be  more  than  one,  when  the 
payment  is  to  be  increased  on  a  scale  which  we 
published  in  last  number.     Even  here  these  ex- 
tensive contracts  do  not  terminate,  for  they  sti- 
pulate to  obtain  for  the  duller  cla«e  of  young 
teachers,  who  are  incompetent  to  undertake  the 
duties  of  schools,  "  an  opportunity  of  entering  on 
the  public  service."    StiU  we  have  not  reached  the 
end ;  for  the  minute  contains  a  direct  contract 
with  such  male  and  female  teachers  as  may  have 
been  engaged  in  the  duties  of  that  profession  for 
fifteen  years,  and  have  submitted  their  schools  for 
seven  years  to  €K>vemment  inspection,  a  retiring 
pension  in  the  event  of  their  physical  incapacity—* 
in  the  first  class  from  £20  to  £30,  and  in  the  se- 
cond from  £40  to  £60  per  annum.    Mr.  TiddPratt, 
with  all   his  powers  as  an   accountant,  could 
scarcely  tell  when  all  these  contracts  will  expire, 
but  he  would  support  us  in  saying  that  this 
minute  contains  business  which,  if  entered  on, 
cannot  be  terminated  before  the  close  of  the  pre- 
sent century.     We  will  admit  that  the  House  of 
Commons  may  refuse  the  money.     Constitution- 
ally, the  House  could  refuse  it ;    but  we  have 
been  accustomed  in  this  country  to  regard  equity* 
honour,  and  honesty  in  all  our  public  transac- 
tions, more  than  the  strict  letter  of  a  bond,  or 
the  legal  construction  that  may  be  put  upon  the 
constitutional  powers  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Practically,  that  House  never  will  refuse  a  vote 
necessary  to  make  good  engagements  that  now 
may  be  formed  under  this  minute.     Honest  men 
would  regret  to  see  the  House  adopt  that  step, 
even  although  they  also  deplored  and  opposed 
that  coarse  of  bribery  and  corruption  on  which 
we  enter  from  the   day   that   the  minute    is 
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aciid  OIL  TbeBritidi  people  hate  repudiation. 
They  vill  toil  and  Btraggle  to  clear  the  way,  bat 
they  will  not  repadiate,  even  although  the  claim 
may  be  flimsy,  and  signed  and  connterBigned  by 
parties  vithout  absolute  legal  authority,  nrhen 
they  know  that  the  engagement  vas  fairly  made 
-^ablicly  made — made  vith  their  own  know- 
ledge and  in  their  name.  To  suppose  any 
other  course  would  be  to  reduce  the  Marquis  of 
Lanadowne  to  the  position  of  Joseph  Adj,  and 
the  Lord  President  would  be  employed  to  tell 
male  and  female  teachers  in  mstie  districts  and 
lorely  Tillages — ^per  circular,  O.H.M.S. — ^thatif 
they  only  did  so  and  so  ''they  would  hear  of 
something  to  tiieir  advantage ;"  and  then,  when 
they  had  done  the  so  and  so,  remitted  the  sove- 
jeign — ^that  is,  formed  the  junction  and  accepted 
the  inspection ;  nothing  whateyer  to  their  advan- 
tage would  appear  if,  in  a  fit  of  returning  wis- 
dom, the  House  of  Commons  refiised  to  pass  the 
necessary  vote. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  allege  that  this  measure 
comes  under  the  rule  of  annual  revision.  The 
House  of  Commons  may  at  any  time  refuse  to 
vote  money  for  fhture  proceedings;  but  it  is  bound 
to  implement  past  contracts.  The  Premier, 
therelbre,  in  repelling  the  charge  of  acting  uncon- 
stitutionally in  this  minute,  used  for  argument 
tlie  most  apparent  "dodge  "  on  which  a  states- 
man ever  '*  crutched"  round  a  comer. 

We  revert  to  our  statement  that  the  opinions 
expressed  by  the  friends  of  the  measure  show  the 
absolute  necessity  of  clinging  to  constitutional  ar- 
rangements; and  those  forms  of  Parliament  that, 
though  often  misused  for  factious  ends,  are  never- 
theless the  strongholds  of  freedom  against  a  cor- 
rupt or  a  convenient  majority.  We  deem  it  clear 
as  crystal  that  if  a  bill  had  been  introduced,  even 
bj  Lord  John  Russell,  embracing  all  the  clauses 
of  this  minute  of  committee,  it  never  would  hav- 
gooe  out  of  Parliament  unamended.  This  "  newe 
fangled  "  system  of  passing  the  minutes  of  some 
subordinate  committee  into  law  by  a  money  vote, 
nuist  be  decisively  checked.  Carried  away  by 
an  educational  fever,  many  liberal  men  have 
overlooked  the  blemishes  of  the  scheme,  and 
especially  its  cormpt  introduction.  They  have 
allowed  the  precedent  for  many  evils  to  pass  un- 
obserred.  They  may  be  assured  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  Privy  Council  on  Education  is  not  the 
last  eommittee  of  which  they  shall  therefore  hear. 
The  plan  is  far  too  agreeable  to  politicians  in 
power  to  be  placed  in  sinecure.  It  is  a  noble 
plan  which  takes  a  vote  for  every  or  for  any  job, 
saves  second  or  third  readings  or  amendments, 
and  puts  down  many  disagreeable  discussions. 
We  take  a  step  beyond  our  last  reversion  to  the 
disunion  which  reigns  amongst  the  opponents  of 
the  Government  scheme.  In  great  political 
efforts  we  advise  always  adherence  to  the  point 
on  hand.  We  wish  to  have  a  particular  bill 
efiectively  opposed  and  defeated ;  wo  do  not  in- 
quire at  those  who  have  the  same  end  in  view, 
and  are  willing  to  aid  in  its  accomplishipent, 
their  motive  for  coming  to  our  help.  Much  less 
would  we  think  it  necessary  to  have  a  catalogue 


of  all  their  q|>inioBfl,  and  n^udiaie  ungraeiously 
their  assistance,  if  some  one  of  their  yiew9  did 
not  tally  precisely  with  a  notion  that  we  had 
formed.  The  only  qualification  for  admission 
amongst  the  opponents  of  this  bill  should  merely 
have  been  determination,  if,  possible,  to  defeat 
the  measure.  The  party  must  be  strong  who 
can  afford  to  be  unthankful  for  an  honest  and  a 
hearty  vote,  although  it  comes  firom  one  who 
cannot  subscribe  every  clause  of  their  creed.  We 
do  not  certainly  say  that,  even  to  gain  the  tri« 
umph  of  a  noble  cause,  independent  men  should 
herd  with  the  unworthy,  and  take  counsel  with 
the  dregs  of  mere  factions.  But  let  us  take  the 
actual  case  in  hand — ^the  case  of  Crosby  Hall  for 
an  example.  A  body  of  delegates  meet  to  oppose 
this  Educational  bill ;  they  have  there  expounded 
for  them  a  new  manifisstation  of  the  Voluntary 
principle,  in  which  many  Voluntaries  do  not  con- 
cur. They  say  on  that  principle,  the  Gh>vemment 
must  not  interfere  with  any  kind  of  education  ; 
and  they  pass  such  a  resolution  as  compels  all 
men  who  do  not  hold  this  nev  view,  to  abstain 
from  being  mixed  up  with  their  proceedings* 
They  must  have  necessarily  known  that  several 
large  dissenting  communities  could  not  go  with 
them  in  that  extreme  measure.  They  must  have 
felt  that  the  Wesleyans  in  England — ^most  pro** 
bably  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  in  Wales^-cer- 
tainlythe  Free  Church  in  Scotland — ^would  disseni 
from  those  views.  They  were  aware  that  many 
of  the  leading  men  amongst  other  English  Dis-* 
senters  still  held  the  necessity  of  Gt>vernment  in« 
tervention  in  favour  of  secular  instruction  as  a 
principle ;  and  that  till  lately,  this  opinion  wae 
espoused  and  promulgated  even  by  those  gentle- 
men who  now  insisted  on  precluding  the  Govern- 
ment firom  doing  anything  for  education.  They 
knew  that  a  powerful  party  opposed  the  Goyem- 
ment  measure,  not  as  a  national  scheme  of  edu- 
cation, but  as  a  plan  for  creating  a  **  Tom  Thumb*' 
establishment,  small  in  size,  but  greatly  mis- 
chievous in  results ;  and  still  they  persevered 
with  their  new  and  peculiar  views  in  a  way  cal^ 
culated  to  exclude  every  person  who  eould  not 
pronounce  their  alphabet  to  the  omega* 

We  have  many  reasons  for  objecting  to  the  Go* 
vernment  scheme.  It  attends  to  superfiuities  ancl 
leaves  us  without  necessaries*  Its  aid  is  given 
only  to  parties  who  have  proved  their  power  to  help 
themselves.  The  schools  brought  within  the  ope« 
ration  of  the  Minutes  are  dependent  for  two-thirdi 
of  their  support  on  the  Voluntary  system,  and  are 
only  indebted  for  one-third  of  their  means  to  the 
State.  The^  ai*e  to  be  two  parts  voluntary,  and  only 
one  part  endowed  from  the  public  funds.  A  district 
requiring  aid  for  scholastic  instruction  must  first 
have  a  school  built,  for  which  the  State  may  givo 
some  assistance ;  then  a  free  house  for  the  teacher ; 
and,  finally,  an  annual  minimum  income  of  J&30, 
secured  before  it  can  obtain  any  assistance  what* 
ever.  There  are  many  poor  districts  in  England 
where  these  conditions  cannot  be  observed  ;  and 
because  they  are  poor,  so  far  as  the  Government 
is  concerned,  they  will  remain  **  unschooled  "  un« 
til  the  system  be  changed*     We  believe  if  tbi 
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same  qualifications  had  been  demanded  for  Ire- 
land, that  the  National  system  there  would  have 
been  useless  ;  and  vre  are  surely  justified  in  ask- 
ing for  the  poor  of  England  and  Scotland  equal 
justice  with  those  of  Ireland. 

We  do  not  find  in  the  scheme  any  prorision 
made  for  the  children  of  poverty  or  of  crime  in 
wealthy  districts.  We  see,  at  least,  no  such  pro- 
Tision  as  their  circumstances  require.  To  open 
a  school  is  one  thing  :  to  reach  the  subjects  of 
ragged  schools  is  another  and  a  rery  different 
matter.  We  should  hare  a  quid  pro  que  in  the 
case  of  all  endowments.  Wherever  the  State 
gives  an  endowment  to  a  school,  there  should  the 
children  of  the  poor  sit  and  be  taught  free.  If 
crime  is  to  be  extirpated  through  these  schools — 
and  the  speeches  made  in  Parliament  would  lead 
us  to  expect  that  result — then  their  weight  should 
be  thrown  more  on  the  mass  who  are  not,  and 
will  not  be  taught  without  public  aid,  either  by 
State  endowments  or  voluntary  associations  ;  and 
less  on  the  classes  whose  children  would  learn 
to  read  and  write  although  free  schools  were 
unknown. 

We  object  to  the  scheme  because  it  is  extrava- 
gant— boundlessly  extravagant — in  its  appren- 
ticeship and  monitorship  clauses.  If  the  business 
of  the  schoolmaster  is  made  to  yield  a  proper  in- 
come, young  men  will  learn  that  profession  as 
they  acquire  a  knowledge  of  any  other  trade 
without  being  subsidized  by  the  State.  The 
Government  never  pay  the  apprentices  of  an 
apothecary,  or  an  attorney,  or  a  banker,  and  we 
cannot  see  that  they  need  to  pay  those  of  a 
teacher. 

In  this  case,  however,  the  minutes  provide 
double  payments.  They  not  only  pay  the  boys 
and  girls  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  their  busi- 
ness, but  they  also  pay  the  person  who,  during 
their  monitorship  and  apprenticeship,  is  to  have 
the  benefit  of  their  assistance,  for  teaching  them. 

We  do  not  here  repeat  the  tables  inserted  in 
last  number,  but  we  refer  to  them,  because  they 
exhibit  a  perfectly  extravagant  rate  of  payment, 
even  if  the  principle  of  making  any  allowance  to 
monitors  and  apprentices  were  conceded.  We 
have  seen  no  defence  of  the  proposed  rates.  Per- 
haps in  dealing  with  national  money,  it  is  thought 
shabby  to  exhibit  any  anxiety  for  a  few  pounds 
in  one  or  the  other  direction  ;  but  national  funds 
are  to  a  gi'eat  extent  derived  from  poor  men,  to 
whom  pounds  are  of  material  importance  ! 

We  object  to  the  expenditure  of  public  fnnds 
npon  a  system  which  has  nothing  national  in  it, 
except  BO. much  of  the  national  money.  Lord 
John  Russell  says,  that  no  system  of  education 
without  religious  instruction  is  suitable  to  the 
English  people.  The  remark  is  true,  in  so  far  as 
no  system  of  education  is  suitable  for  any  people 
whatever,  without  religious  instruction ;  and  no 
such  system  has  been  proposed  ;  but  the  Govern- 
ment have  been  respectfully  requested  "  to  mind 
their  own  business*' — secular  matters,  under  a 
promise  that  the  Churches  would  attend  to  their 
special  business — "religious  instruction."  The 
Qovermnent  has  been  asked  merely  to  abstain 


from  intermeddling  with  religious  teaching,  which 
it  never  can  do  well — but  not  to  establish  a  sys- 
tem of  secular  training  in  which  there  shall  be  no 
religious  teaching.  They  have  never  been  asked, 
so  far  as  we  remember  ;  and  certainly  they  have 
never  been  asked  by  any  considerable  number  of 
persons,  to  establish  a  system  of  secular  educa- 
tion, from  which  religious  instruction  should  be 
excluded.  The  Premier*s  remark,  however,  ren- 
ders this  explanation  necessary  ;  for  it  is  an  old 
trick,  and  not  a  creditable  one,  to  charge  all  who 
seek  to  keep  the  State  within  its  province  in  edu- 
cational matters,  with  a  desire  to  debar  religion 
from  the  schools,  and  trust  the  young  to  some 
description  of  moral  training  which  is,  after  all, 
founded  on  religion. 

The  present,  or,  we  should  rather  say,  the  pro- 
posed system,  is  liable  to  the  objection  of  being 
irreligious,  which  its  supporters  ascribe  to  any 
plan  that  would  deal  justly  by  all  sects.  But  what 
can  be  more  irreligious  than  to  teach  anything 
under  the  name  of  religion  which  may  be  very 
far  removed  from  truth?  The  Government  plan, 
even  in  Church  of  England  schools,  will  inculcate 
two  or  three  variations  of  creed.  Religion  will 
be  made  to  difiTer  in  different  parishes,  and  faith  will 
be  geogi-aphical.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter,  it  is  true, 
is  snubbed.  His  plan  of  making  deacons  of  all 
schoolmasters  in  his  diocese  is  negatived  ;  and  he 
will  be  instructed  not  to  place  his  teachers  in  holy 
orders.  But  does  any  man  dream  that  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter  will  not  usehis  schools  for  the  propagation 
of  those  particular  formalities,  in  obedience  to 
which  he  seems  to  think  man's  first  duty  consists, 
although  it  is  not  so  written  in  the  Bible?  Will 
it  be  supposed  that  one  of  his  most  approTed 
schools  will  confer  exactly  the  same  kind  of  reli- 
gious training  that  may  be  expected  in  schools 
connected  with  the  churches  of  Mr.  Noel  or  Mr. 
Bickersteth?  Will  there  not  be  a  terrible  schism 
between  the  doctrines  taught  in  these  religions 
seminaries,  all  placed,  be  it  noted  well,  under  the 
care  and  supervision  of  the  English  Church? 
With  these  discrepancies,  great  as  they  are,  the 
matter  does  not  end.  The  Government  or  the 
nation  undei'take  to  teach  religion,  in  a  great 
many  other  forms,  in  fact  under  any  other  sort 
of  form  whatever  that  the  managers  of  schools 
unconnected  with  the  English  Church  may 
appoint.  If  the  authorised  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures be  read  in  their  schools,  they  may  add  any 
other  description  of  religious  teaching  that  squares 
with  their  views.  We  see  no  particular  reason  for 
supposing  that  the  Buchanites,  if  they  had  been 
in  existence  still,  might  not  have  taught  their 
faith  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  There  is  no 
ground  for  believing  that  the  disciples  of  the  late 
Mr.  Joseph  Smith  of  Nauvoo  can  be  debarred 
from  a  grant  for  teaching  their  religious  creed  to 
the  young,  if  they  apply  in  proper  form  to  tho 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne  and  Dr.  Kay  Shuttlewortb. 
We  shall  be  told  of  this  practice  merely  conferring 
justice  on  all  parties;  but  we  beg  the  Goremment 
to  throw  aside  these  incongruities,  and  not  pro- 
claim to  the  world  that  the  name  "religion,'* 
without  any  reference  to  the  *' quality,"  is  suffi- 
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eient  to  utisfy  the  conscience  of  the  British 
people. 

We  object  to  the  measure  for  reasons  stated 
in  oar  previous  Number,  because  it  invests  small 
aathorlties  in  all  rural  districts,  and  even  in  towns, 
with  an  extent  of  patronage  never  previously  dele- 
gated by  any  Grovernment  to  subjects  unconnected 
vith  the  Executive  of  the  country;  because  it 
offers  two  or  three  bribes  in  every  contracted 
locality;  leaves  the  teacher  thoroughly  in  the 
pover  of  the  inspector,  who  is  to  visit  him  once 
anoaally,  and  the  clergy u;  an,  who  may  visit  him 
daily;  and  places  the  Inspectors  under  the  heel 
of  the  Archbishops,  who  alone  are  sovereign  and 
irresponsible.  Instead  of  spreading  over  the 
eountry  systematically,  this  scheme  does  every- 
thing by  shreds  and  patches.  In  one  locality 
▼here  there  are  three  or  four  active,  though  small 
coQgregations,  the  managers  can  compel  the 
State  to  endow  three  or  four  schools,  where  one  or 
two  should  meet  the  wants  of  the  population; 
while  in  another  locality,  with  probably  a  larger 
population,  but  ndthout  an  active  rivalry  of  sects, 
there  may  be  no  school  of  any  description  to  be 
foand  in  the  parish. 

Mr.  Macaulay  pronounced  an  eloquent  essay 
on  Education,  and  the  advantages  of  the  Scottish 
schools  to  the  people  of  this  country  ;  but  no  so- 
phistry will  ever  bring  this  new  system  into  re- 
semblance with  the  Scotch  parochial  schools. 
They  have  many  blemishes.  Their  teachers  are 
under-paid,  and  their  regulations  are  too  sectarian ; 
bat  they  form  a  noble  and  regularly  planted  baud 
of  institutions  that  have  sustained  for  centuries, 
if  often  "^ith  a  faint  and  glimmeriug  light,  the 
lamp  of  knowledge  in  all  places  of  the  land.  We 
have  an  advantage  over  Mr.  Macaulay,  most 
probably  in  the  discussion  of  this  question,  for 
ve  know  these  parish  schools  experimentally,  and 
can  trace  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education  no  similarity  to  their  plan. 

OftlmeSy  yet  in  a  tired  and  feverish  hour,  there 
comoth  to  the  mind  again  remembrances  of  days, 
so  many  years  ago,  that  a  haze  hangs  o*er  their 
deeds  in  memory's  lights  when,  in  this  same  plea- 
sant May,  we  loitered  on  the  brae  above  the  school, 
dull  and  sad  enough,  because  it  could  neither  bo 
doubted  nor  denied  that  the  birds  amongst  the 
yellow  broom,  upon  the  knowes  "  about,"  had 
sung  and  charmed  away  the  time  and  care  that 
duty  sternly  dei^anded  for  the  Georgics.  But 
then  the  school  itself  and  the  teacher's  house, 
had  quite  a  care-subduing  look  about  them.  The 
little  bum  crept  past  the  gable  from  '^  out  be- 
tween" the  cottages,  orchards,  and  shrubberies, 
where  one  or  two  genteel  annuities  made  life  a  very 
pleasant  matter,  and  seemed  to  have  an  aristocratic 
flow  from  its  long  and  winding  connexion  with 
the  demesnes  around  the  castle  that  lay  beyond. 
And  from  the  other  gable  of  the  school  there 
stretched  away  the  great  churchyard  with  its 
roofless  church,  and  the  wide  play-ground  that 
formed  one  half  of  the  square,  wherein  the  dead 
^ept,  and  the  living  sung,  and  laughed  and  grew 
▼ery  boisterous  in  their  games,  while  the  grave- 
^ggerkept  adding  to  the  parish  mound  of  death. 


There  were  neither  ash  nor  oak  trees  in  the  king- 
dom like  our  oak  and  ash  trees  that  stood  great 
strong  sentries,  every  here  and  there,  from  corner 
to  comer,  watching  the  games  of  the  living  and 
guarding  the  graves  of  the  dead.  With  all  the 
families  living  on  the  bank  above  the  little  river, 
between  it  and  the  grave-yard,  from  the  dowager 
looking  house  and  gardens  on  the  west  end,  to 
the  sturdy  cobbler *s  cottage  at  the  east;  the 
school  declared  war  at  times,  and  followed  the 
struggle  by  treaties  for  peace,  but  most  frequently 
our  relations  were  pacific,  for  we  were  mutual 
gainers  by  that  policy.  AVithin  the  school,  from 
the  English  alphabet  to  all  the  sciences  essential 
for  practical  navigation  and  land-surveying,  from 
threepenny  books  to  the  Latin  and  Gi'eek  classics, 
and  one  or  two  modem  languages,  all  knowledge 
was  studied,  and  if  not  studied  well,  at  least  taught 
well.  Once  in  each  year,  in  March  or  early  in 
April,  we  had  a  field-day,  before  which  there 
was  a  great  rubbing  up  of  the  stores  of  know- 
ledge ;  for  **  the  Presbytery"  came  to  examine 
us,  along  with  the  Episcopal  minister  in  a 
brown  wig — a  solemn,  kindly,  old  bachelor — and 
the  Secession  minister — a  grave,  silvery-haired 
man,  in  a  similar  domestic  position — who  in  his 
very  quiet,  "  flatt"  did  much  to  onginate  the 
Voluntary  controversy  in  later  times.  They  all 
met  in  peace  together,  without  a  discordant  word 
regarding  sects  or  creeds  ;  and  except  for  one  of 
the  members,  who  wished  to  keep  his  Latin  in  use 
at  the  cost  of  our  humanity  class,  matters  began 
pleasantly,  and  finished  with  a  half-holiday.  We 
hear  continually  now  of  the  religious  training  in 
our  parish  schools  ;  but  except  that  general  teach- 
ing, from  all  things,  and  all  events,  and  all  pas- 
sages, given  in  a  few  unasuming  sentences,  wo 
can  remember  no  religious  instruction  fi'om  whi^h 
the  keenest  sectarianism  could  have  received  a 
stain.  Sometimes  the  minister  came  in,  and 
talked  a  little  with  the  boys  ;  but  he  was  not  an 
inspector,  and  had  not  an  inspector's  power.  The 
minister  and  the  teacher  has  thoroughly  indepen- 
dent jurisdiction.  On  Saturdays,  the  school  was 
formed  into  a  Bible-class,  and  read  one  or  two 
chapters  ;  and,  often  in  the  afternoons,  some  por- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  was  read  aloud  ;  while,  on 
another  day,  those  scholars  whose  parents  were 
Presbyterians,  and  those  alone,  repeated  the  an- 
swers to  some  questions  of  the  Assembly's  Cate- 
chism, but  there  was  no  sectarianism. 

England  greatly  misapprehends  the  fact  if 
she  believes  that  the  minutes  which  have  been  so 
much  discussed  will  secure  her  "  Scotland's 
Schools,"  imperfect  as  they  are  and  compara- 
tively iuefiicient  as  they  have  become. 

The  Dissenters  of  England  have  thrown  away 
their  power  in  divisions  from  the  announcement 
of  a  new  turn  in  the  Voluntary  principle.  The 
men  who  five  or  six  years  ago,  and  even  at  more 
recent  dates,  sought  aid  from  Government  for 
secular  instruction,  now  repudiate  not  theso 
minutes  or  this  plan;  but  all  interference  with, 
and  all  grants  from  Government  for  the  most  com- 
mon secular  Education.  This  division  has  weak- 
ened the  resistance  to  the  measure;  although  its 
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Parliamentary  opponents  oonfinod  thomselres  to 
8Qch  grounds  as  we  hare  stated,  without,  except 
in  one  or  two  instances,  venturing  on  the  doctrine 
that  the  Ooyemment  may  punish  but  dare  not 
teach — ^may  erect  the  gibbet,  but  must  not  plant 
the  sign-post.  Still  the  moral  effects  of  these 
divisions  without,  is  manifested  by  the  small 
minorities  within  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
easily  arranged  defection  of  the  Wesleyan  body 
had  also  a  most  damaging  influence  on  the 
opposition  to  the  minutes.  The  transaction 
between  the  ministry  and  the  leaders  of  that 
body  is  not  yet  fully  explained,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible that  they  could  be  hood-winked  by  the  tem- 
porary exclusion  of  Roman  Catholic  schools  from 
participation  in  the  grant.  They  knew  that  the 
rule  was  one  of  only  a  temporary  character,  and 
if  they  were  previously  ignorant  on  that  subject, 
they  are  now  informed.  With  remarkable  dis- 
tinctness, the  leaders  of  both  parties  have  expressed 
their  determination  to  include  within  the  grant 
in  future  years  the  Homan  Catholic  schools.  We 
can  tell  them  also  that  in  another  grant,  they 
will  find  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  priesthood 
included  before  the  expiry  of  1848.  The  plan  of 
the  future  parliamentary  campaign,  In  religious 
and  educational  business,  is  prepared,  promul- 
gated, and  intelligible.  The  programme  is  before 
the  public.  The  challenge  given  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel  is  to  the  hustings.  It  is  for  those  gentle- 
men who  insist  on  abstract  opinions,  to  say 
whether  this  challenge  can  be  accepted  with  any 
hope  of  success.  If  they  persist  in  putting  their 
Shibboleth  in  the  mouth  of  all  who  may  not  be 
able  to  frame  to  pronounce  it  aright,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  foreseeing  the  result.  Defeated,  they 
and  we  must  be  prostrated  and  overborne  by 
the  combination  of  political  opponents.  Planted 
in  every  narrow  neighbourhood,  we  shall  have  a 
tool  of  the  State  working  wonderfully  on  youth- 
tol  minds,  Bometimes  instructing  them  well,  often 


educating  them  backwards  ;  and  converting  them 
into  prettily  polished  machines,  framed  to  whirl  in 
one  weary  routine.  Striking  deep  into  every  soil,  the 
Church  and  State  connexion  will  become  more 
powerful  year  by  year,  until  it  comprehend  two- 
thirds  of  the  population,  all  Episcopalian  and 
Roman  Catholic  communions,  and  appear  irradi- 
cable.  From  that  position,  the  principle  will  be 
turned  on  the  State,  corrupting  religion  and  de- 
stroying freedom.  Even  yet,  these  evils  might  be 
avoided  through  greater  labouring  on  the  part  of 
those  who  oppose  the  present  and  the  threatened 
Government  measures  for  home  objects — ^through 
greater  forbearance  with  each  other — ^by  more 
tact  and  wisdom  ;  humanly  speaking,  they  might 
be  averted  by  a  possibility  for  which  there  is  but 
little  ground  to  hope. 

We  have  written  these  articles  on  the  Govern- 
ment system  with  no  inconsiderable  pain.  An 
improvement  in  the  schools  for  the  peasant  and 
artizan  classes  is  essentially  needed.  An  exten- 
sion of  education  is  one  of  those  objects  much  to 
be  desired.  There  are  annually  added  to  the 
population  of  the  country  several  hundred  thou- 
sand persons,  of  whom  one-third  perhaps  go 
through  life  without  the  means  of  knowing  rightly 
their  duties  to  their  Maker  or  to  their  fellow  men. 

The  necessity  for  instruction  is  so  great,  that 
we  are  apt  to  mistake  the  shadow  for  the  sub- 
stance, when  the  first  only  is  presented.  With 
all  its  defects,  this  scheme  might  have  been  tole- 
rated, if  it  had  embraced  the  poor.  If  Government 
had  gone  down  into  depths,  where  private  bene- 
volence could  not  or  would  not  go,  and  nobly  said, 
"  Those  for  whom  no  men  care  shall  be  our  par- 
ticular business,"  the  errors  of  these  plans  would 
have  been  obliterated  by  their  wisdom  and 
generosity.  But  the  Government  passes  by  the 
neglected  classes,  and  over  all  schools  below  the 
paying  line  of  £30  per  annum,  with  a  house  rent 
free. 


SCOTTISH     RIVERS. 


THE   JOKDAK. 


BY  8tB  THOMAS  DICK  LAUDEB. 


Wfi  hate  been  mnch  gratified  by  the  perusal  of 
some  weU^written  and  interesting  articles  on  Irish 
rivers,  which  have  appeared  in  the  numbers  of  our 
able  contemporary,  the  Dublin  University  Maga- 
zine, It  has  occurred  to  us  that  we  might,  now 
and  then,  say  a  few  words  about  our  Scottish 
rivers.  We  are  ready  to  admit  that  we  owe  the 
idea  to  our  much-respected  brother,  and  to  thank 
him  for  having  inspired  us  with  it;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  we  are  fully  disposed  to  exercise  that 
discretion  which  we  both  wish  and  require  to 
maintain  within  the  regions  of  our  own  particular 
domain,  and  to  do  the  matter  entirely  after  our 
own  taste  and  fancy.  We,  who  have  served  in 
our  younger  days,  cannot  forget  the  military  les- 
sons which  our  < much-lamented  friend,  old  Major 
Ramsbottom,  used  to  take  every  opportunity  of 

imprOMiog  on  us,  under  the  firm  cmrriction  vbich 


the  good  and  brave  man  held,  that  we  had  been 
bom  to  die  a  Field- Marshal.  **  When  you  are 
about  to  fight  the  enemy,  my  boy,"  said  he, 
"  whether  it  may  be  with  a  small  or  a  large  force, 
never  bring  the  elite  of  your  troops  prominently 
forward  at  first.  Begin  with  the  rapscallionfl — 
if,  indeed,  any  such  fellows  are  ever  to  be  found 
in  any  British  army — and  then,  by  afterwards 
supporting  them  with  your  more  choice  corps 
d'armee,  you  will  annihilate  the  enemy,  without 
any  serious  loss  to  yourself."  Peace  to  the  manes 
of  the  brave  and  kind-hearted  Major!  His  doatin^ 
affection  for  us  was  such,  and  his  augury  of  our 
future  military  fame  was  so  wonderful,  that,  if  he 
had  had  any  control  over  us,  we  never  shoal d 
have  got  leave  to  have  quitted  the  service  as  we 
did  :  and  all  his  life  afterwards  he  solemnW  de- 

dicred  that,ifir9  fawl  gi^y  stuck  to tiic  red  coat|  the 
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ran  of  the  great  Duke  of  WeUington  nerer  wonld 
hare  risen  above  the  horizon,  for  that  its  beams 
▼onid  hare  been  utterly  quenched  beneath  the 
superior  splendour  of  our  military  career. 

Bat  the  reader  may  well  ask  what  has  Major 
Ramsbottom,  or  our  undereloped  military  fame, 
to  do  with  the  Scottish  rivers  ?  Gentlest  of 
friends,  we  shall  explain  and  endeavour  to  satisfy 
Toa  in  regard  to  this  in  a  moment.  It  is  quite 
true  we  are  not  about  to  fight  against  an  enemy, 
bat  we  are  going  to  bring  out  the  gallant  array 
of  our  Scottish  streams.  If  Ireland  has  her 
Shannon,  have  we  not  our  Clyde? — and  are 
there  not  "  salmons  in  both  ?*'  But  if  you,  dear 
sir,  thiuk  that  we  are  to  begin  with  the  king  of 
OTU*  Scottish  streams  and  estuaries,  you  are  doing 
that  which  it  is  extremely  foolish  in  so  wise  a 
man,  as  we  took  you  to  be,  to  do — that  is,  you  are 
reckoning  without  your  host.  We  mean  to  apply 
that  most  sensible  advice  given  to  ns  by  oar  kind 
old  friend  Ramsbottom  in  regard  to  our  military 
career,  to  that  which  we  now  occasionally  follow 
in  the  literary  line  ;  and  although  we  shall  not — 
and,  indeed,  cannot — ^go  so  low  as  to  march  our 
rapscallions  to  the  front,  seeing  that  we  do  not 
possess  any  such  fellows  among  the  whole  of  the 
aqaeous  divinities  of  Scotland,  yet  we  shall  not 
send  any  of  our  more  powerful  forces  into  the  field 
until  we  ahaU  have  been  enabled  to  afibrd  an  op- 
portunity to  some  of  our  humbler,  and  less  gene- 
rally known,  streams  to  exhibit  themselves.  But, 
indeed,  this,  ^s  you  must  be  aware,  is  not  only  the 
taetique  of  the  tented  field,  but  it  is  equally  pur- 
sned  in  bringing  forward  both  opera-dancers  and 
singers,  et  hoc  genua  omne,  With  such  views  as 
these  strongly  impressed  upon  our  mind,  we  shaU 
be^n  with  tho  little  stream  that  chances  to  be  our 
nearest  neighbour,  upon  the  principle  that,  by  so 
doing,  we  are,  at  least,  doing  a  neighbourly  act. 

This  stream,  then,  to  which  we  would  now  espe- 
cially direct  our  reader's  attention,  is  the  Jordan, 
^^ay,  start  not !  We  have  no  need  to  send  out  to 
Syria  to  import  for  our  purpose  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tural river  which  our  earliest  religious  associations 
havetaughtas  so  long  and  sodevotedly  to  reverence. 
^e  possess  a  Jordan  of  our  own,  and  we  mean  to 
give  you  some  account  of  it.  We  admit  that,  by  the 
vulgar,  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Pow ;  but  that 
being  a  mere  corruption  of  the  word  pool,  is  found 
to  be  frequently  applied  to  such  portions  of  rivers 
H  being  very  deep  and  tranquil,  chance  to  come 
^thin  the  daily  observation  of  those  peasants  who 
lire  near  them  on  their  banks.  We  farther  admit 
that  the  stream  is  not  even  navigable  by  boats, 
and  that,  unlike  both  the  rivers  alluded  to  by 
Flaellen,  as  already  quoted,  there  are  no  salmons 
in  it ;  and  that,  indeed,  whilst  it  might  be 
considered  by  Americans  or  by  East  Indians 
hardly  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  river,  it 
might,  perhaps,  be  looked  upon,  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  or  the 
Oanges,  as  little  better  than  a  brook.  But  still 
it  is  not,  on  that  account,  to  be  altogether  over- 
looked as  insignificant.  It  is  not  always  the  fat- 
test and  biggest  man  who  is  the  greatest  hero. 
If  %  know  that  Horwtio  Lord  lielaen  was  little^  and 


Arthur  Duke  of  Wellington  himself  is  no  giant ; 
and  small  as  our  little  Jordan  is,  we  trust  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  show,  before  we  are  done  with  it, 
that,  if  we  had  been  as  great  a  poet  as  Spenser,  we 
might  have  spun  as  many  verses  on  its  banks  as 
he  ever  did  on  those  of  his  MuUa,  or  MoUe.  It  is 
to  the  size,  the  form,  and  the  purity  of  the  pearls 
to  which  one's  attention  is  called,  and  not  to  the 
thread  that  strings  them  together. 

Small  as  is  the  stream  of  our  Jordan,  and  short 
as  is  its  course,  the  ascertainment  of  the  exact  po- 
sition of  its  source  has  been  productive  of  much 
contradictory  speculation.  We  need  not  teU  our 
readers  that  a  company  composed  entirely  of  scien- 
tific men  is  always  apt  to  be  the  most  stupid  party 
imaginable.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious:  aU 
are  ready  to  instruct,  but,  unfortunately,  no  one 
is  thereto  be  informed,  for  every  one  knows  all  that 
any  of  the  others  can  speak  about.  Every  mouth, 
therefore,  is  busily  engaged  in  swallowing  the  deli- 
cate solids  and  fluids  that  may  be  provided  for  them 
by  their  host ;  and,  beyond  some  half-muttered  ob« 
servations  on  the  respective  merits  of  the  various 
eatables  and  drinkables,  replied  to,  as  it  may  be, 
hy  a  grunt  of  assent,  or  a  snort  of  denial,  we  have 
heard  just  as  much  science  from  a  parcel  of  pigS 
over  a  trough,  as  from  such  a  party  of  philoso* 
phers.  Now,  gentle  reader,  I  dare  say  you  begitt 
to  think  that  the  thread  of  our  stream  is  so  very 
small  that  we  have  lost  it  altogether.  But  haro 
patience,  and  you  will  find  that  we  are  quite  right 
after  all.  We  had,  on  one  occasion,  collected  to^ 
gether  about  a  round  dozen  of  these  sages  of  th6 
Modem  Athens  to  dine,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
them  known  to  a  stranger  friend  of  ours,  a  nobltt 
Lord,  who  was  naturally  enough  possessed  by  a 
huge  desire  to  make  the  acquaintance  of,  and  to 
converse  with,  men  of  whose  gigantic  minds  he  had. 
already  had  some  knowledge  through  the  perusal 
of  their  writings.  "I  should  much  wish,"  said 
he  to  us,  '<  to  witness  the  playful  struggle  of  minds 
so  mighty,  in  regard  to  truths  so  vast."  In  vain 
did  he,  and  in  vain  did  we,  look  for  even  « 
glimpse  of  science,  always  saving  and  excepting 
some  slight  gastronomic  mutterings.  We  tried 
all  manner  of  ways  of  lugging  in  science  head  and 
shoulders,  apropos  de  bottes^  and  tabled  it  so 
broadly  before  them,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  blink  it.  But  it  was  aU  in  vain.  We 
might  just  as  well  have  put  down  a  sirloin  of  beef  to 
the  horses  in  a  stable,  and  have  expected  them  to 
carve  and  to  eat  it.  At  last,  in  utter  despair,  we 
bethought  ourselves  of  a  stratagem  to  make  them, 
at  least,  speak  which  we  brought  to  bear  in  this 
manner : — 

"  It  is  a  strange  thing,"  said  we,  •*  that  al- 
though the  little  stream  of  the  Jordan  runs  through 
our  grounds  here,  and  within  less  than  half  a  mile 
of  this  house,  that  ho  one  can  tell  us  where  its 
source  is." 

If  we  had  thrown  a  parboiled  potato  into  a 
poultry  yard,  we  could  not  have  produced  a  greater 
sensation,  excitement,  commotion,  and  noise  among 
the  army  of  fowls  of  all  kinds,  than  this  simple 
statement  did  among  our  philosophic  friends, 

«  Ho  I"  cried  one  gentieman,  **  erery  cue  can 
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tell  yoa  that.    It  rises  in  the  FentUnd  hills,  jast 
aboTe  BoDaly." 

*'  Ha,  ha,  ha !"  shouted  another  immediately ; 
'*  why,  you  are  giving  it  a  course  as  long  as  that  of 
the  NUe :" 

■  "  Where  do  you  say  it  rises  then  ?"  demanded 
the  first  gentleman,  a  little  pettishly. 

'*  Somewhere  about  the  Hunter's  Tryst,"  re- 
plied he,  "  although  I  am  not  absolutely  certain 
of  the  precise  spot." 

"Phoo^  phoo  !  you  are  quite  wrong,"  said 
another.  *'  You  forget  that  you  have  the  burn  of 
Braid  between  you  and  the  Hunter's  Tryst ;  and 
unless  you  carry  your  Jordan,  across  that  in  an 
aqueduct,  how  could  you  bring  it  to  this  side  of  it, 
where  its  course  is  ?" 

In  an  instant,  the  two  first  disputants  had 
each  his  section  of  supporters,  the  dozen  of 
philosophers  being  about  equally  divided  in  sup- 
port of  the  two  theories  that  had  been  started 
of  the  rise  and  course  of  this  truly  important 
flAream«  The  combat  of  words  waxed  loud  and 
Tooifetons.  We  are  old  enough  to  have  witnessed 
some  of  those  battles  which  were  fought  in 
support  of  the  opposite  opinions  of  the  Hutto- 
nians  and  the  Wemerians,  or  the  Plutonists  and 
the  Neptunists,  as  they  were  called,  but  on  none 
of  those  occasions  did  we  ever  listen  to  so  long,  so 
stormy,  or  so  uproarious  a  debate  as  was  begotten 
by  this  apple  of  discord  which  we  had  thus  flung 
among  them ;  and  then,  after  a  three  hours'  dis- 
cussion, which,  judging  from  the  numerous  bottles 
of  claret  which  they  emptied,  could  by  no  means 
be  called  a  dty  one,  and  just  as  the  tempest  of 
argument  seemed  to  have  exhausted  itself,  and 
appeared  to  be  about  to  sink  into  a  calm,  one  of 
the  party  happened  to  make  the  following  re- 
mark:— 

"  Well,  de  lana  eaprina  agitur ;  but  after  all, 
I  think  I  ought  to  know  the  whole  course  of  the 
little  stream  till  it  enters  and  passes  through  Dud- 
dingstone  Loch,  and  then " 

*'  Duddingstone  Loch !"  cried  one  of  the  others, 
interrupting  him,  '*  I  know  that  part  of  it  well, 
and  it  has  nothiug  to  do  with  Duddingstone 
Loch  more  than  it  has  to  do  with  Lake  Ontario. 
It  runs  along  through  the  flat  ground  at  some  half- 
a-quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  south  of  the  Loch,  and 
receives  the  little  stream  which  the  Loch  dis- 
charges." 

This  gentleman  was,  in  fact,  quite  right ;  but 
there  was  no  convincing  those  who  assumed  the 
opposite  side  of  the  question.  The  new  argu- 
ment raged  as  hotly  as  the  old  one  had  done.  We 
ordered  broiled  bones  and  devilled  gizzards,  with 
hot  water  and  ardent  spirits,  as  fitting  food  and 
drink  for  disputants  so  angrily  excited,  and  the 
result  was,  that  it  was  far  beyond  midnight  be- 
fore the  discussion  was  brought  to  a  close  ;  and 
as  neither  party  in  either  of  the  questions  would 
yield  one  jot  of  opinion  to  the  other,  the  partisans 
on  both  sides  remained  as  undecided  as  to  the 
truth  as  they  were  when  they  were  first  started. 
Thus  it  was  that  we  at  least  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing out  for  our  friend  all  the  characters  of  the 
different  individuals  he  had  been  invited  to  meet, 


though,  indeed,  he  benefited  but  little  by  tlie 
deep  science  with  which  each  of  them  individu- 
ally was  filled.  After  they  were  all  gone,  how- 
ever, he  retired,  declaring  that  he  had  never 
been  more  thoroughly  amused  in  all  his  life,  and 
thus  we  had  some  reason  to  congratulate  our- 
selves on  our  ingenuity. 

We  sincerely  h<^  that  the  two  chief  diq[ait«iits 
in  regard  to  the  question  as  to  where  our  little 
Jordan  rises  may  be  beyond  hearing,  while  "we 
whisper  that  both  of  them  were  egregiously  wrong. 
Eacb,  indeed,   seemed  to  be  much  more  bent  on, 
and  more  successful  in,  upsetting  the  theory  of 
his  opponent,  than  in  establishing  his  own.      Tho 
fiELct  is,  that  both  its  early  branches  have  their 
origin  in  a  beautiful  hill  that  rises  pieturesqaely 
to  the  south-westward  of  Edinburgh,  called  tho 
Graighouse  HilL     A  ramUe  over  and  about  this 
hill  on  a  fine  day  will  yield  very  great  enjoyment 
to  the  lover  of  nature.     In  ^e  bottom,  at  its 
western  extremity,  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
castle  or  tower,  now  much  encumbered  by  the 
modern  buildings  of  a  farm.     But  the  ruin  is  fall 
of  interest,  both  in  regard  to  its  position  and  the 
numerous  associations  with  the  olden  time  which 
it  awakens  ;  and  we  cannot  peep  into  those  queer 
dilapidated  apartments  without  reflecting  on  that 
curious  state  of  society  and  civilization,  if  it  conld 
be  so  called,  which  existed  at  the  time  when  xaen, 
aye,  and  women  too,  were  caged  up  in  such  volon- 
tary  prisons  of  defence,  in  which  they  conoealed 
themselves  like  ruthless  spiders,  ready  to  issue 
out,   when  occasion  oflered,  for  the  purpose   of 
preying  on  their  fellow-creatures.  At  the  northern 
base  of  the  hill  the  ground  falls  towards  it  from 
all  directions,  and  forms  a  beautiful  agricnltoral 
dale,  whence  the  face  of  the  hill  itself  rises  in 
high  steep  difis,  intermixed  with  slopes,  entirely 
covered  with  tali  and  thriving  wood,  and  erery- 
where  enriched  with  a  profusion  of  ivy.     Here  yon 
might  sit  for  hours  in  perfect  and  uninterrupted 
solitude,  save  and  except  on  such  occasions  aa  yon 
may  be  pleased  to  come  accompanied  by  that  be* 
loved  one  to  whom  you  may  have  plighted  your 
troth,  and  for  whom  your  fingers  are  employed  in 
culling  a  nosegay  from  among  the  wildlinga  of 
the  glen.  But  if  really  and  entirely  alone,  and  that 
your  soul  is  properly  constituted  for  such  high 
converse,  you  might  here  hold  holy  communion 
with  that  omnipotent  and  beneficent  Being,  -with- 
out  whose  mighty  fiat  the  smallest  floweret  among 
those  around  you  would  have  had  no  existenee,  who 
fills  and  animates  all  space,  to  whom  the  grateful 
though  inaudible  hymns  of  your  heart  might  ae- 
ceptably  rise  amidst  the  general  chorus  of  the  wor- 
shipping  feathered  songsters.     And  then,  if  you 
feel  disposed  to  clamber  up  tho  face  of  the  steeps 
over  your  head,  what  a  magnificent  extent  of  pros- 
pect unfolds  itself  to  your  eyes  from  the  brow  of 
the  hill — the  great  and  rich  plain  of  Corstorphine 
stretching  westward  from  Edinburgh — ^its  antique 
church  and  pretty  village — the  lovely  Corstor- 
phine hills  with  their  woods,  villas,  and  pleasure- 
grounds — ^the  city,  with  its  grand  castle,  and  some 
of  its  more  recently  built  hospitals,  advanced  on 
prominent  sites,  and  standing  like  palaces  in  the 
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eotmtry — the  Inlte  axonnd  Edinburgh,  and  the 
distant  aea— and  the  vhole  loene  animated  by  the 
roah  of  the  &tant  train  across  the  eye,  leaTing 
its  long  stream  of  white  smoke  behind  it,  annihi- 
lating, as  it  were,  the  spaee  between  the  two  great 
cities  which  the  railway  connects ;  or  by  the  more 
laboriously  toiling  pace  of  the  horses  dragging  the 
boats  and  lighters  on  the  nearer  canal,  which 
winds  through  the  landscape,  and  gleams  here 
and  there  in  the  sunshine,  with  an  effect  which 
ve  liare  hardly,  if  ever,  noticed  in  any  other  ar- 
tificial work  of  the  kind. 

The  source  of  the  principal  branch  of  our  river 
Jordan  is  extremely  mysterious,  for  it  rushes 
sttddeoly  out,  in  all  the  rigour  of  well-grown 
Tooth,  firom  a  subterranean  opening,  where  its 
birth  and  earlier  nurture  have  been  concealed. 
This  is  immediately  at  the  southern  base  of  the 
biQ,  and  thence  it  runs,  skirting  it,  and  so  east- 
ward 'through  a  long  natural  raUey  in  the  agri- 
eultoral  fields.  It  then  turns  northwards,  and, 
in  its  gentle  course  down  the  hill,  it  imitates  the 
Rhine  and  many  other  great  rivers,  by  playfully 
diving  underground  ibr  a  considerable  space,  after 
which  it  re-appears  and  holds  on  its  way  rejoicing, 
tall  it  joins  the  other  branch  which  we  are  now 
about  to  describe. 

This  rises  under  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the 
hill,  and  just  below  that  part  of  it  where  its  slopes 
are  found  to  be  laid  out  in  riohly-cultiyated  en- 
closures, bounded  by  belts  of  noble  timber,  amidst 
the  ancient  avenues  of  which  the  fine  old,  many- 
gabled  Scottish  mansion  of  Craighouse  is  em- 
bosomed, together  with  its  old-fashioned  dove- 
cot This  was  one  of  the  possessions  belonging 
to  a  historically  well-known  man.  Sir  William 
Dick  of  Braid,  Knight — ^not  Baronet,  as  he  is 
erroneously  called  in  some  of  the  books,  and  upon 
which  fidse  statement  a  baronet's  title  has  been 
borne  by  certain  persons  for  some  generations. 
His  history  is  curious,  and  although  we  cannot 
pretend  to  give  it  at  length  in  an  article  such  as 
this,  we  may  hastily  sketch,  for  the  reader's  infor- 
mation,  that  he  was  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh 
in  the  days  of  Charles  I.,  and  that  he  was  a  mer- 
chant, so  very  wealthy,  that  his  effects  in  money, 
and  in  landed  estates,  which  he  possessed  exten- 
sively hereabouts,  amounted,  as  we,  his  descen- 
dant, have  documents  to  prove,  to  no  less  a  gross 
com  than  £226,000  sterling,  being  nearly  equal 
to  £2,000,000  of  money  at  the  present  day.  He 
had  the  power  of  coining  money — ^we  mean  not 
only  .metaphorically,  but  in  reality — for  we  are 
possessed  of  a  very  pretty  copper  coin  of  his,  with 
the  insignia  of  Commerce  on  one  side,  surrounded 
bv  the  motto,  "  Fortuna  Comes  Virtuti ;"  and  on 
the  obverse  a  house,  with  his  name  in  the  legend 
sonroundhag  it  **  Williame  Dick  of  Braid."  After 
this  statement,  would  any  reader,  who  has  not 
already  been  made  acquainted  with  the  facts, 
suppose  it  possible  that  this  man,  so  wallow- 
ing in  wealth,  could  have  died  in  what  was  at 
that  time  the  King*s  Bench  ?  And  yet,  such 
is  the  great  uncertainty  of  all  human  affairs,  that 
this  is  literally  true.  During  the  civil  wars 
he  wfti  plucked  by  both  the  contending  par- 


ties by  forced  loans.  No  less  than  £180,000  ster- 
ling of  hard  cash  was  taken  from  him  in  this  way; 
and  when  he  went  to  London,  with  his  wife  and 
five  sons  and  two  daughters,  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  to  recover  it  from  the  Parliament  and  the 
Oovemment,  he  was  arrested  for  some  small  debts 
incurred  for  the  lodging  and  support  of  himself 
and  family  whilst  there ;  and  the  residue  of  his 
funds  being  locked  up  in  landed  property,  and 
in  bonds  and  other  investments  which  could  not 
be  immediately  turned  into  money,  he  was  thrown 
into  prison,  where  he  died  10th  December,  1655. 
We  are  in  possession  of  a  very  curious  document, 
the  bill  for  his  funeral,  paid  by  his  daughter- 
in-law,  Janet  M'Math,  of  the  family  of  M'Math, 
in  Dumfries-shire,  who  was  the  wife  of  William 
of  Grange,  his  third  son.  Not  only  do  we  owe  to 
this  lady*s  wealthy  private  exchequer  and  excel- 
lent heart  the  possession  of  this  vei^  curious  dis- 
charged account,  and  many  others  of  a  similar  de- 
scription, but  that  piece  of  land  on  the  Jordan 
also,  which,  like  this  property  of  Craighouse,  and 
the  ether  properties  of  Braid,  Briggs,  and  Black- 
ford which  were  settled  on  the  other  sons,  would 
have  been  swallowed  up  by  the  mortgages  upon  it, 
if  this  guardian  angel,  for  whose  memory  we 
have  an  especial  and  grateful  respect,  had  not 
interfered  with  that  concentration  of  wealth  which 
descended  on  her  from  her  father,  from  her  sisters, 
and  likewise  from  her  first  husband,  Thomas 
Bannatine,  whose  memory  she  records  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines  on  his  tombstone  in  the  Greyfriars' 
Churchyard  of  this  city : — 

*'  Hodie  inttil»  Cras  tibi. 
Vita  quid  homlnis  t    Flos,  umbra  et  ftimus,  ariata ; 
Ilia  mails  longa  est ;  Ula  bonis  brevis  est." 

To-day  is  mine,  to-morrow  yoors  may  be  ; 
Each  mortal  man  should  mind  that  he  must  die. 
\Vhat  is  man's  life  ? — a  shade*  a  smoak,  a  flower— 
Short  to  the  good,  to  the  bod  doth  long  endure. 

If  thou  list,  that  passeth  hj, 
Know,  who  in  this  tomb  doth  ly ; 
Thomas  Bannatine,  abroad 
And  at  homo  who  served  God. 
Thongh  no  phildrcn  he  posaest, 
Yet  the  Lord  with  means  him  blest. 
He  on  them  did  well  dispose, 
Long  ere  death  his  eyes  did  close. 
For  the  poor  his  helping  hand. 
And  his  friends  his  kindness  fand ; 
And  on  his  dear  bedfellow, 
Janet  M'Math,  he  did  bestow. 
Out  of  his  loTely  affection, 
A  fit  and  goodly  portion. 
Thankful  she  herself  to  prove, 
For  a  sign  of  mutual  love, 
Did  no  pains  nor  charges  spare 
To  set  up  this  fabrick  rare ; 
As  Artemise,  that  noble  dame. 
To  her  dear  Mausolus'  name. 

He  died  16th  July,  1635,  of  his  age  65« 

/Know  the  multitude  of  those 

that  are  to  be  damned,  the 

paucity  of  those  that  are  to 

be  saved,  and  the  vanity  of 

/  transitory  things. 

Oh !  that  menwers  wiie  to  (  Understand  evil  committed  1 

\good  things  omitted,  and  the 
I  loss  of  time. 

I  Foresee  the  danger  of  death, 
I  the  Last  judgment,  and  eter* 
ynal  punisbment."^ 
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Oetting  How  into  ibe  richly-cnltiyated  plain, 
this  branch  of  our  little  stream  moTes  onwards 
through  the  arable  fields,  whioh  exhibit  in  autumn 
the  heaviest  crops  of  wheat,  and  it  is  soon  after- 
wards Joined  by  the  more  important  branch  al- 
ready described.  A  great  stretch  of  many  acres 
of  ground,  on  its  northern  bank,  is  devoted  to  the 
humane  purposes  of  the  Royal  Edinburgh  Luna- 
tic Asylum,  an  institution  which  is  now  under  the 
best  management ;  so  much  so,  that  it  is  believed 
that  it  may  be  placed  in  favourable  compari- 
son with  any  other  of  a  similar  description  in 
the  kingdom.  There  are  two  most  extensive 
buildings  on  the  premises,  and  there  are  above  four 
hundred  inmates  in  it,  of  which  rather  the  larger 
proportion  are  males.  If  we  were  to  inquire  into 
the  history  of  every  one  of  these  unfortunates,  we 
might  be  enabled  to  spin  a  tale  from  each  case, 
many  of  them  of  more  exciting  interest  than 
those  which  are  generated  by  the  dreams  of  fancy. 
Let  us  attend  to  some  of  "the  causes  of  insanity  in 
those  admitted,*'  which  are  set  down  in  the  table 
with  that  title  in  the  last  report  from  the  managers ; 
and  we  find  *'  Anxiety  on  account  of  firiends  going 
abroad.  Bad  treatment  by  stepmothers.  Do- 
mestic misfortunes.  Desertion  by  husbands 
and  wives.  Disappointed  affections.  Disappoint- 
ments. Enlistment  of  sons.  Fright.  False  accusa- 
tion. Grief  at  the  loss  of  relatives.  Pecuniary  losses 
and  misfortunes.  Political  agitation.  Poverty. 
Religious  enthusiasm.  Vanity."  What  a  cata- 
logue !  and  by  the  touching  of  these  keys,  what  a 
complicated  reticulation  of  chords  of  feeling 
might  be  awakened  ;  and  how  strange  and  vari- 
ous must  have  been  the  combinations  of  events 
that  in  reality  gave  action  to  them !  Here  would 
be  work  for  a  life- time  of  writing.  But  we  shall 
only  notice  the  happy  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  practice  in  such  places  generally,  and 
especially  as  it  is  exemplified  in  that  of  this  asylum, 
and  the  humane  manner  in  which  this  worst  of 
ills  that  fiesh  is  heir  to  is  now  treated  ;  for  it  is, 
in  fact)  a  bodily  disease,  which  must  be  cured  or 
treated  on  the  same  principles  as  other  maladies. 
But  in  regard  to  moral  treatment,  we  learn  from 
Dr.  Mackinnon's  Report,  that  kindness,  occupa- 
tion, and  freedom  from  all  unnecessary  restraints, 
have  been  found  highly  efficacious.  To  the  lar- 
ger proportion  of  the  inmates,  a  degree  of  liberty, 
little  differing  from  that  enjoyed  by  the  sane,  may 
be  accorded  with  safety  and  advantage.  They 
may  daily  extend  their  exercises  beyond  the  en- 
closures, visit  frequently  the  homes  of  their  affec- 
tions, and  become  spectators  of  whatever  of  inte- 
rest or  instruction  is  going  on  in  the  world  with- 
out. Their  honour  may  be  appealed  to,  and 
their  conduct,  in  certain  circumstances,  depended 
on,  in  a  degree  which  scarcely,  if  at  all,  leaves 
them  behind  mankind  generally.  The  effect  of 
this  treatment  is,  that  many  of  them  have  con- 
sidered the  asylum  as  a  second  home,  and,  after 
having  ceased  to  require  its  care,  they  continue 
to  visit  it  from  time  to  time,  to  renew  the  friend- 
ships which  have  been  formed  within  its  walls. 
What  a  contrast  does  this  form  to  the  dreadful 
and  mysteriously  concealed  torments  whichi  un^ 


til  of  late  years,  were  practised  in  all  madhouseg, 
though  more  cruelly,  perhaps,  in  some  than  in 
others,  and  which  furnished  G-odwin,  and  other 
such  fiction  writers,  with  horrors  infinitely  more 
terribly  harrowing  than  anything  that  even  such 
imaginations  as  their's  could  have  begotten. 

In  that  department  of  the  asylum  which  is 
devoted  to  the  poorer  and  uneducated  patients, 
schools  have  been  established,  which  have  an 
average  of  about  sixty  scholars,  divided  into  three 
classes — two  of  males,  and  one  of  females.  It  is 
a  strange  and  unexpected  truth,  to  find  that  some 
patients  have  actually  been  taught  to  read  who 
could  not  do  so  before  they  came  here,  although 
it  does  not  appear  so  wonderful  that  improvement 
in  reading  might  here  take  place.  Writing  has 
been  taught  with  a  considerable  degree  of  suc- 
cess, and  a  few  have  made  progress  in  arithmetic ; 
but  the  grand  object  of  these  schools  is  to  afford 
an  occupation  to  some  of  the  inmates  who  are 
not  otherwise  employed.  This  object  has  been 
attained  in  a  very  interesting  manner ;  for  the 
teachers  have  chiefly  been  patients,  who,  accord-  ^ 
ing  to  their  abilities,  have  taken  a  principal,  or  a 
secondary  part,  in  it.  The  schoolmaster  has  thus 
been  found  to  be  a^  home,  and  usefully,  so,  and  an 
increased  degree  of  mental  exertion  has  thus  been 
produced,  both  in  the  teachers  and  scholars. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  circumstances  of 
the  whole  establishment  is  the  introduction  of  a 
printing  press,  by  which  not  only  the  various 
schedules  and  lists  used  in  the  asylum  are  printed, 
but  the  reports  also.  But  this  is  not  all ;  a  peri- 
odical paper  has  been  got  up,  which  is  called 
The  Momingside  Mirror,  which  is  printed  by  this 
press,  and  has  proved  a  valuable  means  of  afford- 
ing occupation  to  some  of  the  inmates,  and 
amusement  to  all.  It  has  now  reached  its  fifth 
number,  and  bids  fair  to  continue  and  flourish, 
and  most  cordially  do  we,  as  a  brother,  wish  it  suc- 
cess. In  contributing  to  this,  some  have  been 
roused  to  exertion  who  were  before  listless  and 
indolent.  Contributions  from  two  other  asylums 
have  appeared  in  its  pages,  as  well  as  some  &om 
individuals  who  were  once,  but  who  are  no  longer, 
inmates  of  this  institution.  A  bazaar  for  wo- 
men's work  has  been  a  great  source  of  inte- 
rest to  the  female  inmates,  as  they  look  forward 
to  its  proceeds  enabling  them  to  acquire  some 
article  of  permanent  interest  and  utility,  which 
may  be  regarded  by  them  with  some  degree  of 
pride,  as  a  monument  of  their  labour. 

A  weekly  meeting  of  the  inmates  is  held,  at 
which  the  entertainment  is  either  a  concert  or  a 
ball,  according  to  circumstances.  On  some  recent 
occasions  a  spontaneous  attempt  has  been  made, 
on  the  part  of  the  inmates,  to  introduce  some- 
thing like  dramatic  representations,  in  the  form  of 
a  rustic  comedy;  and  preparations  are  now  making 
for  an  amusement  of  the  same  kind  of  a  more 
perfect  description,  with  the  addition  of  the  acces- 
sories of  scenery  and  costume.  The  writer  of  the 
Report  considers  that,  in  some  cases,  an  addi- 
tional moral  remedy  may  be  supplied,  from  the 
belief  that  a  melancholic  could  scarcely  personate 
a  merry  part,  eren  but  for  a  tlm^i  wttlmit  losing 
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some  of  his  despondency.  But,  strange  to  say, 
the  history  of  almost  all  comic  actors  teaches  ns 
the  reverse  of  this.  When  the  famous  Carlini 
▼as  performing  every  night  so  as  to  keep  crowded 
houses  in  continual  roar,  a  miserahle  man,  malade 
imaffinaire,  and  altogether  drowned  in  melancholy, 
called  one  morning  on  an  eminent  physician  to 
consult  him  ahout  his  case.  The  doctor  felt  his 
pulse,  and  took  every  means,  hy  questions  and 
otherwise,  to  discover  some  hidden  source  of  dis- 
ease, aU  without  effect ;  and  heing  quite  satisfied 
in  his  own  mind  as  to  how  the  matter  was — "My 
good  sir,"  said  he,  "you  have  little  bodily  ail- 
ment that  I  can  discover.  Your  illness  is  in  the 
mind.  You  want  amusement.  The  best  pre- 
scription I  can  give  you  is  to  go  every  night  to  see 
Carlini.  He  will  make  you  laugh  in  spite  of 
yourself;  and  he  will  very  soon  set  you  all  right.*' 
^'Alas,  doctor!"  cried  the  patient,  in  a  tone  of 
Toiee,  and  with  an  action  that  exhibited  the  very 
depth  of  despair — "Alas,  doctor,  I  am  Carlini!" 
After  washing  the  walls  of  the  Morningside 
asylum,  our  little  river  Jordan  crosses  the  Peebles 
road  under  an  arch;  and  then,  whilst  the  sloping 
country  on  its  left  bank  is  entirely  covered  with 
the  handsome  villas,  gardens,  and  shrubberies  of 
Morningside,  Goshen,  and  Canaan,  and  where  once 
stood  the  ancient  chapel  of  St.  Roque,  it  has  on 
its  right  bank  a  pretty  considerable  extent  of  cul- 
tivated plain,  which  gradually  rises  southwards 
towards  the  edge  of  the  glen,  and  the  pretty  hills 
of  Braid.  Our  little  stream  then  trots  gently  on> 
ward  through  rich  arable  fields  that  slope  down  to- 
wards it  on  either  side,  the  view  being  confined  on 
all  hands,  and  being  closely  bounded  towards  the 
south  by  the  abrupt  face  and  green  picturesque  top 
of  Blackford  Hill.  Blackford  Hill!— what  a  place 
for  linnets '  nests  and  primroses  in  the  lovely  spring- 
time of  the  year !  How  delightful  to  sit  among  its 
farzy  knolls,  with  the  sun  beating  hot  upon  them, 
and  exhaling  the  sweet  perfume  fh>m  the  yellow 
flowers!  How  pleasing  to  watch  the  little  golden- 
crested  wrens,  as  they  hang  on  the  thorny  boughs, 
perking  up  their  little  bills,  and  spreading  abroad 
their  golden  coronets  to  receive  the  bright  rays! 
Here  one  might  sit  for  a  long  day  of  summer,  and 
hear  no  other  sound  but  that  of  the  bee  brushing  its 
fihny  wings  axnong  the  flowers  of  the  wild  thyme. 
We  profess  ourselves  to  be  of  that  class  of  people 
who  are  easily  satisfied  in  regard  to  our  belief  as 
to  particular  localities  as  connected  with  histori- 
cal characters  or  events.  We  bowed  with  the 
taost  extreme  reverence  both  at  the  tombs  of 
Cicero  and  of  Virgil;  and  we  should  be  anything 
ha  obliged  to  the  offensively  accurate  and  unpoe- 
tical  gentleman,  who  should  tell  us  that  he  could 
convince  us,  by  the  most  unquestionable  evidence, 
that  the  one  was  an  old  windmill,  and  the  other  a 
place  expressly  constructed  for  cooling  Falemian. 
But  we  go  farther  than  all  this.  We  delight  in 
believing  that  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie  actually  lived; 
and  many  a  wander  have  we  had  through  the 
Saltmarket  of  Glasgow,  vainly  endeavouring  to 
^scover  that  wortiky  magistrate's  residence;  and, 
forgetful  of  times  in  the  midst  of  our  reveries,  we 

baye  bt^n  imrrt  Una  m^  deceired  \fj  tmoying 


that  we  saw  Matty  herself  looldng  out  from  one 
of  the  upper  windows.  We  rejoice,  we  say,  in  be- 
lieving that  aU  Walter  Scott's  characters  were 
historical  realities;  and  we  therefore  believe  that 
Marmion,  during  his  ride  from  Chrichton  Castle 
on  his  mission  to  James  IV.,  previous  to  the 
march  of  that  monarch  with  his  army  to  the  fatal 
field  of  Flodden,  certainly  halted  his  fiery  charger 
on  the  green  brow  of  that  beautiful  Blackford 
Hill,  and  gazed  with  wonder  and  admiration  over 
the  wide-spread  host  that  covered  the  Borough- 
moor  below.  And  why  do  we  believe  all  this? 
Why,  because  our  own  Sir  Walter  has  told  us  so; 
for  thus  sayeth  he: — 


K 


Marmion,  from  the  crown 


Of  Blackford,  saw  that  martial  scona 

Upon  tho  bent  so  brown  : 
Thousand  pavilions,  white  as  snow. 
Spread  all  the  Borough-moor  below. 

Upland,  and  dale,  and  down  ; 
A  thousand  did  1  say  ? — I  ween, 
Thousands  on  thousands  there  wen  soen^ 
That  chequered  all  the  heath  between 

The  streamlet  and  the  town  ; 
In  crossing  ranks  extending  fiu-, 
Formiog  a  camp  irregular  ; 
Oft  giving  way  where  still  there  stood 
Some  reiiques  of  the  old  oak  wood, 
That  darkly  huge  did  intervene. 
And  tamed  th^  glaring  white  with  green  : 
In  these  extended  lines  there  lay 
A  martial  kingdom's  vast  array." 

We  must  here  earnestly  entreat  our  readers  to 
remark,  to  what  poor  shifts  poets  are  sometimes 
driven  in  the  construction  of  their  verses,  as  exem- 
plified in  this  quotation,  where  we  find  the  dignity 
of  our  river  Jordan  so  much  compromised  ;  for,  in 
order  to  get  the  proper  number  of  feet  into  his 
line,  he  has  unscrupulously  diminished  the  num- 
ber of  those  both  of  the  depth  and  breadth  of  the 
river — 

**  The  stream^^  and  the  town." 

Without  the  insertion  of  this  **  Ui**  the  line  would 
have  hobbled ;  but  having  satisfied  ourselves,  and, 
we  trust,  our  readers,  with  this  explanation, 
which  we  hold  to  be  sufficient  for  re-establishing 
the  dignity  of  our  stream,  we  are  contented  to  lot 
it  pass  without  farther  animadversion. 

To  those  who  are  moi*e  scrupulous  than  we  are 
in  regard  to  belief  in  such  apocryphal  characters, 
we  should  offer  the  recommendation  to  turn  up 
the  pages  of  the  various  Scottish,  and  other  his- 
torians, who  have  detailed  the  circumstances  of 
this  vast  armament ;  and  we  must  beg  of  them 
to  observe,  that  it  is  not  every  river,  or  stream, 
or  streamlet,  in  the  world  that  has  so  much  cause 
to  vaunt  of  the  importance  of  its  historical  asso- 
ciation. How  different,  indeed,  must  the  scene 
have  then  been  from  what  it  now  is,  in  regard  to 
the  mere  appearance  of  its  surface,  as  well  as 
from  the  countless  hosts  which  then  animated  it ! 
It  presented,  in  many  parts,  wild  woodland 
scenery,  the  timber  being  chiefly  gigantic  oaks, 
and,  if  we  may  believe  tradition,  there  were  large 
chestnuts  likewise  ;  but  this  last  fact  we  are  dis- 
posed to  think  somewhat   doubtful.      Now  its 

surface  U  covered  over  with  villas  and  gardens. 
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or  vith  enclosares,  chiefly  of  rich  pasture,  with 
interyening  hedgerows  in  many  parts,  which 
are  beginning  to  give  way  to  an  extension  of  the 
rilhis,  with  their  sarrounding  patches  of  pleasure- 
grounds.  One  large  space  is  occupied  by  the 
Great  Southern  Cemetery,  which  is  now  laying 
out  in  the  most  beautiful  manner,  with  shrub- 
berries  and  walks,  everything  being  done  that 
refined  taste  in  architecture  or  gardening  can 
accomplish,  to  remoye  those  dank  and  chilling 
associations,  which  have,  hitherto,  made  us  behold 
with  shuddering  disgust  that  grave  which  ought 
to  be  so  full  of  attraction  for  the  weary  Christian. 
But  if  this  great  change  on  the  mere  surface  of 
the  Borough -moor  has  taken  somewhat  more  than 
three  centuries  to  work  out,  what  was  that  change 
that  a  very  few  weeks  effected  on  that  proud  and 
mighty  Hying  host  assembled  here  under  the 
Royal  banner  of  King  James  IV.,  in  August, 
1513  ?  But  let  our  poet  complete  his  desciiption 
of  the  grand  spectacle  which  this  vast  aiiny  af- 
forded to  Marmion,  and  we  are  sure  that  the 
reader  will  say  that  he  wishes  that  he  had  been 
at  his  side  to  have  beheld  the  same. 

"  For  from  Hebndes,  dark  with  rain, 
To  eastern  Lodon's  fertile  plain, 
And  from  the  Soathem  Rcdswire  edgv, 
To  farthest  Rosse's  rocky  ledge  ; 
From  west  to  east,  from  south  to  north, 
Scotland  sent  all  her  warriors  forth. 
Marmion  might  hear  the  mingled  hum 
Of  myriads  up  the  mountain  come  ; 
The  horses'  tramp,  and  tinkling  clank, 
Where  chiefs  reviewed  their  vassal  rank. 

And  chargers'  Rhrilling  neigh  ; 
And  see  the  shifting  lines  advance, 
While  frequent  flashed,  from  shield  and  laoee. 

The  sun's  reflected  ray. 

Thin  curling  in  the  morning  air. 
The  wreathes  of  fkiliog  smoke  declare, 
To  embers  now  the  brands  decayed. 
Where  the  night  watch  their  fires  had  made. 
They  saw,  slow  rolling  on  the  plain. 
Full  many  a  baggage-cart  and  wain. 
And  diro  artillery's  clumsy  car, 
By  sluggish  oxen  togged  to  war ; 
And  there  were  Borthwick's  Sisters  Seven, 
And  Culyerins  which  Franco  had  given. 
Ill-omened  gift ! — the  guns  remain 
The  conqueror's  spoil  on  Flodden  plain. 

Nor  marked  they  less,  where  in  the  air 
A  thousand  streamers  flaunted  fair  ; 
Various  in  shape,  device,  and  hue. 
Green,  sanguine,  purple,  red,  and  blue, 
Broad,  narrow,  swallow-tailed,  and  square. 
Scroll,  pennon,  pensil,  baudrol,  there 

O'er  the  pavilions  flew. 
Highest  and  midmost,  was  descried 
The  Boyal  Banner  floating  wide  ; 
The  staff,  a  pine  tree  strong  and  straight. 
Pitched  deeply  in  a  massive  stone. 
Which  still  in  memory  is  shown, 
Tet  bent  beneath  the  standard's  weight. 
Whene'er  the  western  wind  unrolled. 
With  toil,  the  huge  and  cumbrous  fold. 
And  gave  to  view  the  dazzling  field. 
Where,  in  proud  Scotland's  Royal  shield. 
The  ruddy  lion  ramped  in  gold. " 

Well  might  the  sight  of  such  a  host  as  this 
have  stirred  up  the  warlike  spirit  of  Lord  Mar- 
mion.   But  alai!  well,  indeed,  would,  it  have 


been  for  the  unfortunate  Scottish  Monarch  if  bd 
had  taken  the  spectral  warning  which  was  given 
to  him  some  time  preriously  in  St.  Katharine^s 
aisle,  in  Linlithgow  Church,  and  that  he  had  de- 
sisted from  his  attempt,  or  that  he  had  heard 
and  applied  the  words  of  the  gentle  Lyon  King- 
at-Arms,  which  contain  so  excellent  an  adrice  to 
all  monarchs  whatsoever:— 

"  Fair  is  the  sight — and  yet  'twere  good 

That  Kings  woold  think  withal. 
When  peace  and  wealth  their  land  have  bleated, 
'Tis  better  to  sit  still  at  rest 

Tlum  rise  perchance  to  fall." 

We  have  reason  to  thank  God  that,  through 
the  rapid  progress  of  free-trade  opinions,  nations 
will  probably  be  henceforth  so  dependent  on  each 
other  as  customers,  that  even  if  their  kings  and 
governors  do  not  show  themselves  to  be  disposed 
to  follow  this  advice  of  the  old  minstrel,  they  are 
not  very  likely  to  persuade  their  subjects  to  be 
so  great  fools  as  to  follow  them.  Alas!  this 
glorious  host,  embracing  all  the  choicest  chivalry 
of  Scotland,  was  left  to  moulder  on  the  fatal 
field  of  Flodden  !  and  that  lovely,  plaintiye, 
Scottish  song — "  The  Flowers  of  the  Forest" — 
may,  with  truth,  bo  said  to  be  all  that  wo  have 
received — and  it  is,  indeed,  metaphorically  speak- 
ing, a  funereal  chapletouly — ^for  this  terrible  and 
afHicting  national  calamity. 

Now,  we  ask  our  readers  candidly  to  tell  us, 
whether  wo  had  not  right  good  reason  to  say,  as 
we  did  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  article,  that  if 
we  had  been  gifted  with  the  powers  of  pOesy,  we 
might  have  spun  long  Spencercan  cantos  on  the 
banks  of  our  beloved  little  Jordan  ;  and  at  the 
time  we  did  venture  to  make  that  assertion,  ve 
solemnly  declare  that  we  had  utterly  forgotten 
that  so  much  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  cantos  of 
Marmion  were  so  intimately  linked  with  it  as  to 
be  entirely  dependent  on  it.  We  think  we  can 
perceive  its  very  wavelets  bubbling  higher  -with 
the  generous  pride  we  have  infused  into  it  from 
this,  to  it,  so  highly  flattering  a  communication. 
But,  gentlest  of  all  readers,  although  we  neither 
mean  to  indulge  you,  nor  ourselves,  nor  the  mn- 
sical  river  with  a  reprint  of  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  this  most  popular  poem  as  that  we  have 
here  alluded  to,  yet,  we  do  entreat  you,  before  we 
leave  the  breezy  brow  of  Blackford,  to  listen  to 
the  poet's  description  of  tho  objects  which  are  to 
be  seen  from  it,  and  which,  we  need  not  tell  you 
who  have  had  the  experience  of  both,  will  come 
much  better  home  both  to  your  heart  and  yonr 
understanding  through  the  language  of  his  Terse 
than  through  that  of  our  prose,  for  all  these 
grander  features  are  still  the  same. 

'<  Still  on  the  spot  Lord  Marmion  stayed. 
For  fairer  scene  he  ne'er  surveyed. 
When  sated  with  the  martial  show 
That  peopled  all  the  phiin  below, 
Q'he  wandering  eye  could  o'er  it  go. 
And  mark  the  distant  city  glow 

With  gloomy  splendour  red ; 
For  on  the  smoke- wreaths,  huge  and  slow^ 
That  round  her  sable  turrets  flow. 

The  morning  beams  were  shed, 
And  tinged  them  with  a  lustre  proud. 
Like  that  which  streaks  a  thunder-cloud. 
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Sacb  dxakj  grandear  clothed  the  height. 
Where  the  huge  c&stle  holds  its  state. 

And  all  the  steep  slope  down, 
Whoae  ridgy  back  heaves  to  the  skf  , 
Filed  deep  and  massy,  close  and  high. 

Mine  own  romantic  town  ! 
But  northward  far,  with  parer  blaze. 
On  Ochil  mountains  fell  the  rays. 
And  as  each  heathy  top  they  kisaed. 
It  gleamed  a  purple  amethyst. 

Yonder  the  shores  of  Fife  you  saw ; 
Here  Preston  Bay  and  Berwick-Law  ; 

And  hroad  between  them  rolled, 
The  gallant  Fai;h  the  eye  might  note. 
Whose  islands  on  its  bosom  float. 

Like  emeralds  chased  in  gold. 

Fits-Eastaeo'  heart  felt  closely  pent ; 
As  if  to  give  his  rapture  rent. 
The  spur  he  to  his  charger  lent, 

And  raised  his  bridle-hand, 
And»  making  demi-yolte  in  air, 
Cried,  *  Where' s  the  coward  that  would  ttOt  dare 

To  fight  for  such  a  land  V  ' ' 

The  reader  will  probably  ttink  that  we  hare 
detained  him  quite  long  enough  upon  Blackford 
Hill,  but  we  cannot  quit  its  vicinity  without  no- 
tleing  that  beautiful  little  retired  spot,  the  old 
place  of  Blackford,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
its  slope,  and  is  watered  by  the  stream  of  the  Jor- 
dan passing  through  it.  Lest  it  may  have  since 
undergone  change,  -we  proceed  to  describe  it  as  we 
saw  it  some  years  ago ;  for,  near  as  it  lies  to  ns, 
oar  feelings  for  old  recollections  |  connected  with 
those  that  are  gone  have  not  permitted  us  to  trust 
oarselves  with  a  visit  to  it  since.  The  house  was 
old,  and  not  very  large,  and  in  no  very  remark- 
able style  of  architecture;  but  what  was  of  it — and 
there  were  a  good  many  small  rooms  in  it — might 
le  said  to  be  very  rambling.  There  was  some- 
thing so  venerable  in  the  very 'air  i^of  its  front, 
that  no  one  could  lift  its  little  brass  knocker  to 
strike  for  admission  without  a  certain  feeling  of 
respectful  awe.  It  was  covered  with  the  richest 
jessamines  and  roses,  and  the  gravel  circle  before 
tbe  door  was  always  kept  in  a  state  of  the  most 
exact  tidiness.  On  the  south  side  of  the  pre- 
mises there  was  a  high  and  steep  bank  of  shaven 
tarf,  with  a  pretty  little  parterre  flower  garden 
between  its  base  and  the  house,  and  a  broad  ter- 
race walk  at  top,  that  stretched  along  under  some 
noble  trees,  close  to^the  boundary  of  the  place  in 
^at  direction.  The  fruit  and  vegetable  garden, 
▼hich  had  some  variegated  hollies  of  goodly  size 
in  it,  occupied  the  gently-sloping  ground  at  some 
little  distance  in  front  of  the  house,  and  beyond 
this  there  was,  and,  we  think,  we  may  say  is,  a 
fine  open  grove  of  old  and  well-grown  trees.  The 
▼hole  grounds  of  the  place,  which  cannot  occupy 
niueh  more  than  a  couple  of  acres,  slope  down 
from  either  side  to  the  brink  of  our  stream,  and 
these  were  entirely  covered  with  green  sward, 
through  whieh  the  snowdrop,  the  crocus,  and  the 
pale  primrose,  and  the  pansy  "prankt  with  jet," 
■bowed  their  beauteous  tender  forms  in  spring ; 
and  the  yellow  daffodil — or,  as  we  have  always  had 
an  especial  pleasure  in  calling  it,  the  daffy-down- 
dilly — ^was  wont  to  flaunt  it  gaudily  here  and  there 
in  tiie  litUe  glades  that  ran  everprhere  in  mazes 


among  the  huge  boles  of  the  trees  that  embosomed 
without  obscuring  them.  The  entrance  was  by 
an  old-fashioned  gateway  from  the  north,  between 
two  very  aristocratic-looking  pillars,  and  the  ap- 
proach wound  gently  down  the  bank  to  the  right* 
and,  crossing  our  Jordan  by  an  arch,  climbed  the 
opposite  bank  by  an  easy  and  well-engineered 
sweep  to  the  gravel  in  front  of  the  door.  From 
the  very  circumstance  that  this  little  place  lies  to 
the  north  of  the  hill,  and,  consequently,  that  the 
high  ground  rises  to  the  south  of  it,  the  exquisite 
effects  of  sun-lights  and  of  sky  that  are  thereby 
produced  might  be  enough  to  collect  all  the  ar- 
tists in  Great  Britain  to  the  spot,  in  order  to  study 
them.  And  then  how  variable  and  changeful! 
At  one  moment  lighting  up  this  little  fragment 
of  lawn  with  a  brilliancy  that  becomes  the  more 
intense  from  the  mellow  shadows  around  it,  and 
anon,  throwing  that  into  clear  obscurity,  to  bring 
another  portion  into  light,  and  again  flickering 
through  the  foliage,  and  checquering  the  shade 
below,  or  shooting  down  on  the  little  curling 
eddies  of  the  Jordan,  and  giving  life  to  them  with 
the  most  sparkling  touches  of  illumination.  Then 
think  of  the  crash  of  the  orchestra  of  birds  that 
filled  those  trees,  and  those  evergreen  bushes,  and 
that  perpetually  piled  their  little  instruments  from 
before  sunrise  until  sunset,  during  what  might  bo 
called  the  height  of  their  season,  and  which  was 
quite  enough,  if  once  heard,  to  have  shut  up  any 
other  opera  house  that  might  have  dared  to  have 
ventured  into  competition  with  them  in  their 
neighbourhood.  Among  these  feathered  per- 
formers, we  speak  not  of  the  blackbirds  and  the 
thrushes,  that  seemed  to  us  to  excel  all  the  black- 
birds and  thrushes  that  wo  ever  heard,  and  we 
have  heard  a  great  many,  but  the  superior  cheer- 
fulness of  the  very  sparrows  of  Blackford  was 
something  most  remarkable.  *  How  often  have 
their  glad  and  clamorous  chirpings  come  into 
harmony  in  our  hearts  with  those  sudden  glints 
of  sunshine  which  poured  simultaneously  down  on 
us  over  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  after  one  of  those 
short  spring  showers  that  filled  the  air  with  per- 
fume, and  hung  diamonds  all  over  the  surround- 
ing spray!  In  addition  to  all  those  sources  of 
calm  enjoyment,  this  little  nook  was  so  retired, 
that  for  any  intrusive  thought  that  might  have 
suggested  the  proximity  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
it  might  have  been  in  the  wildest  part  of  Suther- 
landshire,  except  when  the  distant  city  bell  came 
through  the  calm  air,  and  this  only  served  to  give 
an  additional  zest  to  its  privacy.  We  have  writ- 
ten in  the  past  tense,  but  we  have  no  reason  to 
suspect  that  Blackford  has  undergone  any  very 
great  change  in  any  of  the  particulars  we  have 
described.  But  alas!  the  spirit  of  the  place  has 
flown !  Our  much -venerated  friend,  the  good  old 
lady,  who  so  long  dwelt  there,  is  gone! 

Bear  with  us,  kind  and  gentle  reader,  whilst  we 
ask  you  to  imagine  to  yourself  our  approaching 
the  house,  and  lifting  the  little  brass  knocker  of 
which  we  spoke,  and  the  door  being  opened  by  a 
pretty,  modest-looking  young  maiden,  who  smiles 
and  curtsies  as  she  perceives  us  to  be  a  well-known 
friend,  and  readily  replies  to  our  question  as  to 
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her  mistress  being  at  home.  If  the  day  or  the 
ways  have  been  in  the  least  degree  foul,  conceive 
the  solicitous  scraping  of  shoes  on  our  part,  and 
the  rubbing  for  at  least  five  minutes  on  the  mat, 
so  as  to  render  our  feet  pure  enough  to  pass  oyer 
the  parement  of  that  little  hall,  which,  in  colour, 
is  like  the  fairest  virgia  paper.  At  last  some- 
thing like  cleanliness  is  effected,  and,  proceeding 
on  tiptoe  along  the  neat  carpet,  we  are  ushered 
into  the  parlour.  There  we  find,  seated  in  her 
arm-chair,  but  springing  from  it  in  a  moment  to 
meet  us  half-way  across  the  room,  an  old  lady,  of 
a  handsome  dignified  countenance,  lighted  up  with 
clear,  black,  benevolent  eyes,  and  of  tall  and  com- 
manding figure,  though  modified  by  a  very  slight 
bend  ;  but,  indeed,  the  mild  expression  of  her  fea- 
tures and  general  air  was  enough  at  once  to  sa- 
tisfy the  most  perfect  stranger,  that  the  command- 
ing tone  was  one  she  could  norer  assume.  No ! 
OYcry  lineament  of  that  face  was  replete  with  the 
kindliest  human  expression,  and,  if  it  had  been 
otherwise,  how  much  would  they  have  prored 
false  to  the  spirit  withiu,  which  was  indeed  one 
of  the  gentlest  and  most  beneficent  that  ever 
warmed  human  bosom?  Those  who  did  not 
know  her  so  well  as  we  did  might  hare  supposed 
her  to  hare  been  but  a  little  above  seventy  years 
of  age  only,  from  the  fireshness  and  vigour  she 
displayed ;  but  we,  who  were  aware  that  in  her 
younger  days  she  had  flirted  with  our  father, 
knew  that  she  had  seen  ninety  years.  But  oh, 
how  green  and  vigorous  her  old  age  was,  both  in 
body  and  mind  !  and  how  fresh  and  warm  were 
all  her  affections!  and  how  very  indefatigable  she 
was  in  doing  good !  and  how  utterly  careless  she 
was  as  to  everything  that  regarded  her  own  per- 
sonal happiness  or  comfort !  How  she  used  to 
walk  off  sturdily  to  town,  about  two  miles  distant, 
to  pay  her  visits  of  friendship  and  of  charity,  and 
to  return!  and  how  numerous  were  those  errands 
of  benevolence  which  she  thus  did  in  her  own  per- 
son, in  order  that  no  one  else  might  know  any- 
thing about  them! 

We  have  shown  that,  by  hereditary  right,  and, 
we  may  also  add,  that  on  our  own  proper  account, 
we  were  excessively  deep  in  her  affections ;  and 
when  we  appeared,  she  not  only  sprung  up,  as  we 
have  already  described,  with  great  elasticity  to 
meet  us,  but  she  led  us  to  a  chair,  beside  that 
which  she  occupied,  and  the  longer  we  thus  sat 
together,  it  always  seemed  to  us  to  be  the  more 
difficult  to  escape.  How  excellent  were  her  buns, 
her  shortbread,  and  her  cakes,  and  how  very  good 
was  her  raspberry  cordial  and  her  cherry  brandy, 
both  of  her  own  manufacture,  and  quite  rivalling 
}ier  noyaux,  which  came  direct  to  her  from 
France !  But  oh,  how  interesting  were  the  old 
stories  that  she  told !  and  how  racily  were  they 
nai*rated  in  the  purest  Scottish  vernacular,  and 
how  perfectly  did  she  bring  back  and  vivify  people, 
of  whom  we  have  heard  much,  but  whom  we  had 
not  lived  early  enough  to  know  personally  !  Scan- 
dal, either  malevolent  or  idle,  never  came  from  her 
lips,  which  were  continually  employed  in  dropping 
kind  and  charitable  expressions  regarding  all 
mankind.    We  shall  never  forget  her  feasts  !  for, 


although  we  had  often  the  good  forione  to  dine 
vnth  her  at  other  times,  she  had  her  regular  sea- 
sons of  festivity.     A  fat  stot — ^which,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  Englishmen  who  have  partaken  of  the 
animal  at  the  London  coffee-honse  in  the  shape  of 
a  rump  steak,  without  knowing  its  native  name, 
we  beg  to  translate  as  a  fat  Highland  bullock— « 
which  had  been  fed  on  her  brother  the  laird's 
ancient  pasture,  was  slaughtered  before  Martin- 
mas, and  we  had  the  honour  to  receive  a  kind 
invitation  to  dine  on  it  every  Sunday  whilst  it 
lasted.     And  what  capital  dinners !   plain,  but 
substantial,  and  alwavs  a  small  collection  of  nice 
people  to  eat  them.    And  can  we  over  forget  the 
good-humoured  discussions  which  we  used  to  ori- 
ginate, proceeding  on  our  old-established  right  to 
these  annual  festivals  of  love,  as  to  the  number 
of  Sundays  they  ought  in  justice  to  endure  ?  This 
obviously  much  depended  on  the  time  at  which 
the  beast  was  slaughtered.     If  it  chanced  to  be 
killed  towards  tho  end  of  a  week,  then  a  little 
more  than  three  weeks  made  out  the  four  Sun- 
day dinners  ;  but  if  a  termination  was  put  to  its 
existence  early  in  a  week,  ae  on  a  Monday  or 
Tuesday,  the  odds  were  ten  to  one  against  the 
endurance  of  the  carcase  for  a  fourth   Sunday 
dinner.     And  stoutly  and  eloquently  did  we  con- 
tend on  such  occasions  for  tho  preservation  of 
our  rights,  and  great  was  the  hilarity  produced 
by  the  manner  in  which  our  important  legal  case 
was  conducted.      Happy,  happy  and    innocent 
hours  of  revelry  !    Alas!  they  have  passed  away 
like  the  clouds  of  those  years  in  which  they  took 
place  ;  and  she  who  was  then  so  perfect  and  be- 
loved a  reality — she  to  whose  kind  and  benevo- 
lent heart  wo  owed  so  much  of  gladness,  and  from 
whose  bountiful  hand  the  dinners  of  so  manv  a 
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poor  family  were  dispensed— is  now  to  ns  as  much 
a  dream  of  this  earth  as  they  were,  for  she  now 
rests  where  we  with  tears  beheld  her  deposited, 
to  moulder  into  dust  in  the  family  mausoleum. 
Let  the  reader  only  in  fancy  reeal  tho  old  place 
of  Blackford,  with  the  sun  glinting  down  on  the 
gravel  before  its  door,  and  fully  illuminating  her 
aged  but  firm  figure  as  she  stands  giving  direc- 
tions to  her  gardener,  and  then  let  him  fancy  how 
we  can  bear  to  revisit  it,  when  everything  we  be- 
hold around  us  reminds  us  that  we  can  never  see 
her  there  again ! 

After  leaving  Blackford,  tho  Jordan  runt 
through  a  natural  valley  in  the  pastoral  en- 
closures of  the  estate,  which  was  the  ancient 
Grange  or  Farm  of  St.  Giles's  Cathedral.  The 
old  place  itself,  which,  with  its  antique  turrets, 
terraces,  and  gardens,  are  preserved  in  their  ori- 
ginal style,  may  be  worth  noticing  as  having  been 
the  residence,  during  the  few  last  years  of  hia  life, 
of  Dr.  Ilobertson,  the  historian,  author  of  the 
Histories  of  Scotland,  of  America,  of  Charles 
v.,  &c.,  and  here  it  w^as  that  he  died.  It  may  be 
also  worth  remarking,  that  when  Prince  Charles 
held  his  court  at  Holyrood,  he  visited  the  family 
here,  and  presented  them  with  the  thistle  from  his 
bonnet,  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  house  with 
great  care. 

^Escaping  from  the  Grange  property^  the  ttreaqi 
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if,  for  tha  £rst  time,  employed  in  contribatiiig  a 
lhareof  its  strength  towards  the  promotion  of  the 
maau&ctores  of  its  country,  by  affording  the  ne- 
cessary supply  of  water  to  a  pretty  considerable 
tanning  establishment ;  after  which  it  runs  down 
a  continuance  of  the  same  yalley,  having  gardens 
on  its  left  bank,  and  a  fine  stretch  of  rich  arable 
fields  on  the  other.  It  then  washes  the  walls  of 
the  new  cemetery  called  the  Newington  Kecro- 
polis,  which  is  partially  laid  out  on  tho  slopes 
of  its  left  bank,  and  which  is  doubtless  destined 
to  contain  the  ashes  of  many  a  great  and  good 
man  and  woman.  After  leaving  this,  our  little 
stream  approaches  a  place  called  Sharpdale, 
nearlj  opposite  to  the  pretty  residence  of  "  The 
Cameron,''  which  is  a  small  appendage  to  the 
Proatonfield  estate. 

Here  opens  to  us  a  field  of  geological  and  anti- 
qaarian  research,  and  etymological  discussion, 
vhich,  to  folks  of  our  speculative  kidney,  is  almost 
too  tempting  to  be  resisted,  did  we  not  feel  that 
it  is  much  too  extensive  for  us  to  call  upon  our 
readers  to  follow  us  through  it.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  fear  we  might  be  accused  of  un- 
due negligence,  if  we  permitted  ourselves  to  pass 
it  by  altogether  without  notice.  To  save  time, 
however,  we  will  ask  of  the  reader,  without  put- 
ting us  to  the  expense  of  finding  arguments,  or 
himself  to  that  of  finding  patience  to  listen  to 
them,  to  take  it  for  granted,  on  our  authority, 
that  the  Lake  of  Duddingstone,  or  some  other 
Uko  of  much  larger  extent,  once  covered  all  the 
plain  here,  and  encircling  a  little  islet  where  the 
house  of  "  The  Inch"  stands — ^in  this  way  con- 
ferred on  it  its  name.  In  this  state  of  things, 
"  The  Cameron"  was  '^  the  crooked-nosed  pro- 
montory" that  here  thrust  itself  into  the  lake. 
At  the  time  whei^  this  was  the  condition  of  mat- 
ters, our  Jordan  must  have  here  finished  its  course; 
but  since  this  large  loch  has  disappeared,  or  re- 
ceded firom  its  ancient  bounds,  the  existence  of 
the  stream  has  been  extended,  and  it  has  been  led 
to  porsue  a  sjiomewhat  devious  course,  as  it  passes 
through  the  grounds  of  Frestonfield,  afterwards 
to  receive  the  stream  of  the  Burn  of  Braid,  near 
the  plaee  where  it  enters  the  Park  of  Budding- 
stone  House.  Just  above  this  point,  it  is  joined  by 
the  small  stream  supplied  by  and  discharged  from 
the  loch.  In  this  last  part  of  its  course,  although 
it  perfumes  the  summer  air  with  its  beds  of  Queen 
of  the  Meadow,  its  more  immediate  banks  possess 
few  features  of  interest  either  pictorial  or  histo- 
rical. But  the  objects  at  some  distance  from 
them  on  either  side  are  well  worthy  of  notice. 
Prestonfield,  the  seat  of  Sir  Bobert  Keith  Dick 
Conynghame,  is  a  fine  old  place,  which  has  been 
a  good  deal  modernised.  It  stands  among  some 
ancient  trees ;  and,  to  the  north  of  it,  the  bold 
£ace  of  Arthur  Seat  rises  very  grandly.  It  is 
now  quite  bare  of  timber,  but  we  believe  that 
not  much  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  or  per- 
haps two  centuries,  have  elapsed  since  it  was 
covered  with  oak  wood,  for  the  destruction  of 
which  every  possible  encouragement  was  held  out 
by  the  authorities,  seeing  that  it  served  as  a  place 
of  shelter  ^  for  all  manner  of  thieves  and  lymmers. " 


A  lower  projection  of  the  hill  exhibits  that  curious 
basaltic  series  of  prismatic  bent  colunms  which 
are  known  by  the  name  of  Samson's  Bibs  ;  and 
above  these,  the  line  of  the  grand  new  Victoria 
Boad,  executed  by  the  Honourable  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Woods  and  Forests,  in  a  style  which 
might  almost  with  truth  be  asserted  to  rival  that 
of  the  Simplon  itself,  is  seen  stretching  along  the 
face  of  the  hill,  and  affording,  at  every  step  you 
move,  a  changeful  series  of  views  of  the  utmost 
richness  and  grandeur,  rendering  this  pleasing 
drive  through  the  Boyal  Park  of  Holyrood  alto- 
gether one  of  the  most  remarkable  that  the  vici- 
nity of  any  great  European  city  can  boast  of. 
It  was  by  this  side  of  the  hill  that  Prince  Charles 
and  his  Highlanders  marched  both  to  and  from 
the  battle  of  Prestonpans  in  1745,  and  their  en- 
campment was  on  the  green  slope  under  the  rock 
of  Dunsappio,  and  immediately  over  the  village 
of  Duddingstone. 

This  is  a  very  pretty  little  village,  chiefly  com- 
posed of  nice  houses,  each  with  its  pleasant  gar- 
den. The  church,  which  stands  on  a  knoll  rising 
over  the  lake,  is  old  and  curious,  and  the  manse 
and  its  terrace  gardens,  which  are  in  themselves 
most  lovely,  are  rendered  doubly  so  to  us  from 
their  association  in  our  minds  with  many  an  inno- 
cent, happy,  intellectual,  and  instructive  hour 
which  we  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  pass  there 
with  a  late  incumbent,  the  Bev.  John  Thomson. 
In  his  parish  he  was  warmly  estimated  for  his 
deeds  of  Christian  kindness  and  charity  ;  but  by 
the  world  at  large  he  was  chiefly  known  by  the 
exquisite  landscapes  he  painted,  which,  in  regard 
to  composition  and  colouring,  were  always  Ml  of 
the  highest  poetical  imagination  and  feeling.  To 
this  day,  he  stands  unrivalled  in  these  particulars. 
But  great  as  were  his  talents  in  this  fascinating 
art,  as  well  as  in  the  sister  art  of  music,  the 
science  of  which  he  deeply  understood,  we  who 
partook  of  tho  closest  intimacy  of  friendship  with 
him — ^who  knew  his  head,  and  the  wonderful  ex- 
tent of  his  information,  and  the  acutoness  of  his 
perception,  which  enabled  him  to  take  an  imme- 
diate grasp  of  any  subject,  and  to  discuss  it  with 
a  truth  and  a  clearness  that  rendered  him  almost 
unrivalled  in  eonversation,  and  with  a  playfulness 
of  manner,  too,  that  made  everything,  however 
valuable,  fall  from  him  like  dew<drops  shaken 
from  the  lion*s  mane  ;  and,  above  all,  we  who 
knew  that  generous  and  feeling  heart,  which  was 
at  all  times  prompting  him  to  afford  us  lessons  in 
his  own  person  of  pure  practical  Christianity — are 
disposed  to  give  but  a  secondary  place  to  that 
high  accomplishment  which  has  gained  him  so 
public  and  so  permanent  a  name.  How  lovely 
has  that  retired  lake  often  appeared  to  us,  when, 
tired  with  th6  tuimoil  of  the  city,  we,  often  in  com- 
pany with  the  late  amiable  Grecian  Williams,  have 
sought  shelter  for  an  hour  or  two  from  its  bustle  in 
his  improving  society !  and  how  have  we  watched 
the  effect  of  sunset,  pouring  its  level  rays  past 
the  southern  shoulder  of  Arthur  Seat,  and  light- 
ing up  the  whole  of  its  surface  into  one  golden 
flame! 

Considerably  to  the  right  of  the  course  of  our 
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Jordan,  there  U  a  very  old  Scottish  mansion, 
known  by  the  name  of  Pcffer  Mill,  which  most 
people  have  set  down  as  the  true  and  legitimate 
place  of  Dnmbiedykes.  Bat  a  still  more  strik- 
ing feature  in  the  surrounding  landscape  is 
that  most  interesting  ruin,  Craigmillar  Castle, 
which  crowns  the  rising  ground  to  the  south. 
As  our  tributary,  the  Bum  of  Braid,  runs  to  the 
north  of  it,  we  should  perhaps,  under  a  more 
strict  attention  to  order,  have  left  it  for  notice 
whilst  describing  that  stream  ;  but,  as  it  comes 
so  prominently  into  yiew  here,  wo  may  perhaps 
as  well  discuss  it  now.  It  was  an  ancient  seat  of 
the  Prestons,  who  continued  in  possession  of  it 
for  about  three  hundred  years.  Their  arms  are 
to  be  found  upon  it ;  and  in  one  place,  on  the 
lintel  of  a  doorway  in  the  outer  courtyard  wall, 
a  pun  on  the  name  is  carrod  in  the  form  of  a 
wine  press  and  a  ton.  The  anns  of  the  Cock- 
bums  of  Ormiston,  the  Congaltons  of  Congalton, 
the  Mowbrays  of  Bambougle,  and  the  Otter- 
bums  of  Redford,  all  ancient  families  with  whom 
the  Prestons  were  intimately  connected,  are  to 
be  found  here.  King  James  V.  resided  here  for 
some  months  during  his  minority,  haying  been 
obliged  to  leave  Edinburgh  Castle  on  account 
of  the  plague.  But  the  best  known  and  most 
interesting  association  with  this  castle  is,  that 
Queen  Mary  frequently  made  it  her  residence 
after  her  return  from  France  in  1561,  and  her 
French  retinue  were  quartered  in  a  small  vil- 
lage at  the  foot  of  the  southern  side  of  the  hill, 
which  was  thence  called  Petit  France,  a  name 
which  it  still  retains  to  this  day. 

We  have  now  followed  the  Jordan  from  its 
source  till  it  receives  the  Burn  of  Braid.     Be- 
fore tracing  it  hence  downwards  to  the  sea,  we 
must  give  a  short  and  very  general  notion  of  the 
beauties  of  this  its  sister  stream.     The  Bum  of 
Braid  rises  from  two   separate  sources  in  the 
Pentland  Hills,  above  Lord  Cockbum*s  residence 
of  Bonaly  ;  and  it  was  this  fact  which  misled  one 
of  the  disputants  in  regard  to  the  source  of  the 
Jordan.     These  streams  unite  in,  and  give  great 
additional  beauty  to,  the  lovely   wilderness  of 
sweets  which  art  and  taste  have  created  here. 
The  place  itself  is  a  beautiful  retreat,  and  the 
views  of  the  distant  city  and  country  frt)m  some 
of  its  terraces  are  matchless.     But,  interesting 
as  it  would  be  as  a  theme  to  expatiate  upon,  how 
much  more  interesting,  and  how  much  more  ex- 
tensive would  be  that  which  is  furnished  by  the 
very  name  of  the  owner !     And  we  ask  our  read- 
er, whether  we  are  not  really  and  truly  merciful 
in  quietly  submitting  to  abandon  so  prolific  a 
subject,  which  might  have  enabled  us,  without 
any  great  risk  of  being  thought  unreasonable,  to 
have  given  an  account  of  the  origin  and  early 
history  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  together  with 
a  recapitulation  of  all  the  most  celebrated  cri- 
minal trials  in  Scotland  for  many  years  back, 
together  with  an  outline  of  every  rational  scheme 
that  has  ever  been  brought  forward  in  recent 
times  for  ameliorating  the  political,  the  physical, 
or  the  moral  condition  of  the  people  ? 

After    leaving    Bonaly,    the   stream    passes 


through  the  extensive  grounds  of  Dreghom,  ^^^ 
thence  through  an  agricultural  country,  which  is 
without  any  great  or  particular  marked  object  of 
interest,  until  it  throws  itself  into  the  deep  and 
romantic   rocky  and   grandly  wooded    Glen  of 
Braid,  whence  it  receives  its  name.     This  opens 
longitudinally  between  the  two  hills  of  Blackford 
and  of  Baird.     A  more  wild  or  beautiful  scene 
for  solitary  contemplation  cannot  be  imagined  ; 
and  here  is  the  House  of  Braid,  which  has  fan- 
cifully been  called  *'  The  Hermitage,"  to  which 
its  position  more  than  its  architecture  may  give 
it  some  claim.     This  was  the  principal  estate  of 
Sir  William  Dick,  whose  history  we  have  already 
given.     It  passed  fr^m  him  to  his  eldest  son, 
and  from  him  into  the  family  of  the  Browns 
of  Gorgie,    who  had    heavy  mortgages    on    it. 
After  passing  out  of  the  eternal  shade  of  this 
dark  part  of  the  glen,  the  stream  runs  spark- 
ling along  the  more  open  part  of  it  for  moro 
than  a  mile,  where  not  a  tree  occurs  to  throw  a 
shadow  over  its  smiling  surface.     On  the  south 
side,  there  are  fine  sloping  agricultural  fields, 
and  high  up  above  them  rises  the  very  rude,  old, 
peel  tower  of  Libberton  ;  whilst,  on  the  north, 
there  are  crags  '  and  large  beds  of  furze,    the 
haunts  of  linnets  and  goldfinches,  and  the  imme- 
diate banks  of  the  stream  are  covered  with  the 
broad  leaves  of  the  TussUago  Petasites,  a  plant 
which  is  so  valuable  to  landscape  painters  for  the 
enrichment  of  their  foregrounds.     The  agricul- 
tural part  of  the  valley  then  extends  downwards 
for  about  a  mile,  after  passing  through  which  the 
stream  skirts  the  place  of  "  The  Inch,*'  formerly 
noticed  ;  whence  it  hurries  past  the  ancient  house 
of  Pefier  MiU,  to  form  its  junction  with  the  Jor- 
dan immediately  above  the  point  where  their 
united  waters  enter  the  park  of  the  Marquis  of 
Abercom*s  delightful  residence  of  Duddingstone 
House.     There,  they  are  tastefully  expanded  into 
a  very  beautiful  little  lake  ;  and,  upon  learing 
these  grounds,  they  are  made  to  give  motion  to 
some  very  important  mills  ;  after  the  perform- 
ance of  which  duty,  they  quietly  find  their  way 
onwards  through  an  extremely  rich  agricultural 
district,  passing  near  to  the  remains  of  an  an- 
cient Roman  Road,  vulgariy  called  the   Fish- 
wife's Causeway,  from  the  fisherwomen  carryin|f 
basket  loads  of  fish  to  Edinburgh,  always  pre- 
ferring to  take  it  in  preference  to  the  oniinary 
highway.      This  has  been  much  obliterated  by 
the  operations  of  the  Great  North  British  Rail- 
way, under  the  viaduct  of  which  the  stream  af- 
terwards passes  in  its  way  to  throw  itself  into 
the  sea,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  pretty 
and  well-frequented  bathing  place  of  Portobello. 

We  have  now  completed  a  task,  which  we 
must  confess  to  have  been  an  extremely  pleasant 
one  to  ourselves,  however  it  may  have  affected  our 
readers  ;  and  offering  to  them,  as  we  now  do, 
this  account  of  our  little  Jordan  as  our  primitiie 
in  regard  to  our  articles  on  the  Scottish  Rivers, 
we  leave  them,  upon  the  principle  of  *'£x  pede 
Herculemt^*  to  judge  as  to  what  they  may  look 
for  when  we  come  to  our  Clyde  or  our  Tweedy 
our  Spey  or  our  Findhora. 
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TBASrSLATEP  FROM  THE  GEBMAN  OF  ZSCUOKKE:,  BY  SAIUH  FRY. 

(CoHcliidedfrtmithc  March  Number,) 


.  The  readers  of  this  Magazine  will  remember  its  being 
remarked  by  the  first  speaker  at  the  Porest  Coun- 
cillor's— 

^Besides,  Jtfom  did  not  reject  tlio  ^orld  tiU  the 
world  Fq|ccted  him." 

"  That  is,  he  was  cheated  by  a  few  knaves,  firom  whom 
no  one  in  their  senses  would  have  expected  unytliuig 
else,  and  he  did  not  find  everybody  ready  to  make  prompt 
acknofwlodgment  of  his  merits  and  services^  some  of  them 
being,  by  the  bye,  known  only  to  those  interested  in 
Goncealiog  them." 

*'  Was  he  the  only  person  who,  because  his  sitnation 
was  subordinate,  has  been  obliged  to  submit  in  silence, 
while  others  engrossed  the  firuits  of  his  labours  ?  Right 
doing  would  be  a  mighty  easy  thing,  if  applause  and 
profit  were  its  certain  rewards." 

These  words  produced  a  second  dispute.  Each  de- 
fended his  own  views  with  warmth,  if  not  with  judgment ; 
and  the  party  separated  more  confirmed,  or  at  least 
more  obstinate,  in  their  own  opinion  than  ever.  At  the 
next  weekly  meetmg  at  the  Forest  Conncillor's,  some  of 
the  disputants  took  up  the  argument  whore  they  had 
left  it,  and  prepared  to  fight  the  battle  manfully  all  over 
again.  The  Councillor  remained  faithful  to  his  character 
for  moderation,  and  chose  a  middle  path  between  Mom's 
eensorers  and  his  eulogists.  The  party  were  getting 
somewhat  over  warm,  when  our  host  reminded  us  that 
we  had  not  yet  heard  the  story  of  the  second  Millionaire. 
There  was  an  immediate  silence,  at  which  the  Coun- 
eillor  dexterously  profited  to  put  an  end  to  the  dispute 
by  the  following  narration  : — 

Some  years  ago,  I  was  returning  from  Amsterdam, 
where  I  had  been  sent  by  my  Government  to  obtain 
payment  for  some  timber  for  ship-bnilding,  about  which 
some  difiicultics  had  arisen  with  the  Dutch  Government. 
I  had  succeeded  beyond  my  expectation  in  my  commis- 
sion :  a  new  and  more  advantageous  bargain  had  been 
concluded,  and  I  was  congratulating  myself  on  the  cre- 
dit I  should  obtain  with  my  Government.     It  was  even- 
ing :  I  was  snugly  packed  in  the  corner  of  my  new 
travelling  chaise,  hugging  myself  on  the  prospect  of  a 
comfortable  night's  rest,  after  travelling  the  whole  of 
the  preceding  night  over  some  of  the  worst  roads  in 
Germany,  and  that  is  saying  much.     I  was  soon  shaken 
out  of  my  doze  into  which  I  had  fallen,  by  a  tremendous 
jolt.    My  old  servant,  Kunz,  who  was  on  the  box,  was 
sent  flying  through  the  air,  and  deposited  high  and  dry 
on  a  bank  by  the  road-side,  before  he  had  time  to  take 
the  pipe  from  his  month,  and  I  was  projected  with  such 
force  m  the  rear  of  the  postilion,  that  he  was  under  the 
horses'  feet  in  a  second.   Fortunati»ly,  the  animals,  be- 
ing natives,  "  and  to  the  matter  born,"  took  om*  mis- 
hap very  coolly,  and  stood  quite  still,  while  the  bipeds 
were  scattering  in  all  directions,  as  if  it  had  been  an 
adventure  they  expected,  and  had  made  up  their  minds 
to.     The  axle-tree  and  a  spring  of  the  ch^se  were 
broken,  and  so  was  the  postilion's  nose ;  I  was  quit  for 
the  (right,  but  poor  Kunz  had  dislocated  his  shoulder, 
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AVith  some  difficulty  and  gi'cat  exertion,  we  managed  to 
get  the  chaise  to  the  next  village,  and  to  the  inn,  or 
rather  becr-housc — there  was  but  one,  and  that  a  dirty, 
smoky  deu.  I  inquired  immediately  for  a  smith  and  n 
wheelwright ;  neither  were  to  be  had  in  the  place,  and 
the  landlord  himself  advised  me  to  go  on  to  Hard,  where 
1  should  get  all  I  wanted.  "  There  were  no  better 
workmen  for  many  hundred  miles  round  than  were  to  bo 
found  at  ITard." 

Poor  Kunz  was  suffering  greJitly,  and  the  Esculapius 
of  the  village,  who  had  been  immediately  summoned, 
could  only  shake  his  head  and  lament  that  the  surgeon 
had  died  a  few  weeks  before — he  himself  never  under- 
took operations.  **  The  best  thing  you  can  do,"  said 
he,  "  is  to  take  your  servant  to  Ilard,  where  you  will 
find  an  excellent  surgeon. 

*'  And  where,  then,  is  this  same  Hard  ?"  asked  I ; 
**  /  know  no  town  of  that  name  here." 

**  It  is  not  a  town  ;  it  is  a  village,  a  short  four  miles 
hence." 

"  And  how  is  it  that  the  best  artisans  and  the  most 
skilfid  professional  men  live  in  the  villages  instead  of 
the  toivns  ?"    . 

*'  Oh,  that  i^tho  doing  of  the  SchiUze ;  he  is  a  strango 
character — a  hnn  ourist,  us  it  is  called — a  fool,  /  say, 
who  can  do  nothing  like  other  people.  He  wants  to 
make  a  city  of  his  paltry  village,  I  believe.  He  has 
money  enough  ;  they  say  he  is  a  Millionaire,  and  it  is 
like  enough ;  but  he  is  a  miserable,  parsimonious  wretch, 
and  has  as  many  whims  as  liairs.  I  know  him  well 
enough,  though  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  him,  thank 
Heaven." 

"  And  I  shall  find  a  good  inn  at  Hard,  you  say  ? 

"  Oh,  yes,  ce^'iainly ;  a  very  good  one.  There  are 
mineral  waters  ti^ere.  Ha  Schulze  has  built  a  houso 
there  for  the  visiters  to  tho  springs,  and  that  will  be 
his  ruin,  in  my  humble  opinion — that  and  the  doctor  he 
has  thought  fit  to  establish  there ; — a  conceited,  ignorant 
body — ^a  mere  quack,  with  his  new-&ngled  notions." 

The  old  gentleman  held  forth  long  and  loudly  in  dis- 
praise of  his  leamctl,  or  unlearned,  brother  or  rival, 
whichever  he  might  be  ;  nevertheless,  as  ho  admitted  I 
should  find  the  best  surgeon,  the  best  wheelwright,  and 
the  best  smith  in  Hard,  to  Hard  I  resolved  to  go.  On 
the  following  morning,  the  chaise  was  patched  up  as 
well  as  it  could  be  with  ropes  and  poles  ;  Kunz,  who 
was  still  in  great  pain,  packed  in  as  comfortably  as  cir- 
cumstances admitted,  and  despatched  before  me  to  the 
much-talked-of  Hard  ;  and  the  weather  being  extraor- 
dinarily fine,  and  the  way  not  easily  mistaken,  I  Mowed 
on  foot. 

Scarcely  half  a  mile  from  tho  village  I  was  leaving, 
there  was  a  sudden  and  striking  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  land.  On  both  sides  of  the  carefhlly- 
kept  road  were  rows  of  fruit  trees,  in  the  finest  order. 
The  fields  beyond  seemed  admirably  cidtivated  ;  not  a 
weed  to  be  seen,  the  grass  abmidant,  and  of  the  richest 
quality.    Before  me  lay  the  village,  consisting  of  cot- 
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tages,  not  forming  a  street  but  scAttcred  among  trees, 
as  in  a  great  garden.  In  the  middle  of  the  village,  on  a 
gentle  eminence,  rose  the  church.  The  whole  arrange- 
ment of  the  place,  the  stjle  of  building,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary fertility  of  the  land  around,  the  more  agree- 
ably surprised  me  from  the  striking  contrast  it  presented 
to  all  I  had  hitherto  seen  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

"  Why,  this  viUage  of  yours  is  a  perfect  paradise, 
father,*'  said  I  to  an  aged  peasant  who  just  then  came 
up  with  me  ;  "I  have  seen  no  such  land  as  this  for  many 
a  mile." 

"  Yes,  Gk>d  be  praised,  there  is  no  fault  to  be  found 
with  the  hmd,"  returned  the  ancient,  leaning  on  his 
stick  to  rest  himself  beside  me  as  I  stopped  to  look 
round  me. 

'*  How  comes  it  that  your  village  lies  so  scattered,  so 
unlike  the  other  villages  about  ?"  said  I. 

"  Ugh  I"  replied  the  old  man,  with  a  discontented 
grunt,  ''unlike  it  is,  sure  enough.  Our  village  was 
burnt  to  the  ground  about  fifteen  years  ago,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  build  it  so,  because  the  Government 
would  have  it.  They  couldn't  have  done  it  worse,  I 
liave  a  good  mile  farther  to  go  to  church  every  Sunday, 
and  that's  hard  enough  for  us  old  folks,  especially  in 
winter,  and  some  must  go  &rther  still.  Ah  !  it  was  a 
terrible  fire,  sure  enough.  There  were  not  five  houses 
■pared." 

"  And  how  did  the  fire  happen  ?" 

"  Ugh !  Heaven  knows  !  People  say  all  sorts  of 
things  !  Some  will  have  it,  the  Schulze  set  it  on  fire 
himself,  on  purpose  to  vex  us  ;  but  I  don't  say  that  ex- 
actly." 

*'  But  that  is  a  terrible  charge  indeed  against  your 
Schulze," 

**  Ah  !"  said  the  elder,  shaking  his  head  significantly, 
**  many  and  many's  the  trick  he  has  played  us.  He 
was  schoolmaster  here  first ;  but  he  had  interest  some- 
how with  the  Government,  and  so  he  was  palmed  upon 
us  as  Schulze.  Oh,  he's  as  cunning  as  a  fox,  and  as 
hard  to  catch." 

"  Is  he  rich  ?" 

"  I  believe  you ;  as  rich  as  a  Jew  !  But  he  can't 
eigoy  his  money  ;  he  lives  poorer  than  any  day-labourer. 
But  he  is  caught  sometimes,  cunning  as  he  is,"  added 
the  old  man,  chuckling.  *'  When  the  whim  seizes 
him,  he  throws  away  his  money  by  the  handful.  He'll 
ruin  himself  at  last  with  his  new-fangled  nonsense  ;  and 
who  cares  ?  He  only  uses  his  money  to  tyrannise  over 
his  poor  neighbours." 

In  this  strain  the  ancient  went  on  wandering,  till  I 
wished  him  good  morning,  and  he  struck  off  through  a 
bye-path. 

The  view  was  so  charming,  so  like  our  dreams  of 
Arcadia,  that,  involuntarily  loitering  on  my  way,  I  sat 
down  nnder  a  tree  to  ei\joy  it  at  my  leisure.  '*  How 
happy,  how  supremely  happy,  might  the  dwellers  in  this 
Paradise  become,  if  Satan  did  not  always  take  a  hand  in 
the  game  of  life,"  thought  I.  "  Who  but  Satan  could 
have  put  it  into  the  heads  of  the  Government  to  send  a 
feflow  here  to  play  the  great  man,  and  make  these 
honest  folks  mispjablc." 

While  I  thus  mused,  an  old  woman  passed,  whom  I 
immediately  hailed. 

"  Good  day,  mother  !  Whereabouts  in  the  village  is 
the  public  house,  can  you  tell  me  ?" 


'*  Straight  on.  Sir,  on  the  left  hand,  near  tlie  chnrch ; 
I  am  the  landlady." 

"  So  much  the  better.  Then  you  can  tell  me  at 
once  what  accommodation  I  can  have  for  myself  and 
my  servant  fiw  a  few  days." 

"  Oh,"  said  the  old  lady,  with  a  discontented  air, 
**  that's  another  thing.  I  can't  lodge  gentlefolk  :  I've 
no  convenience.  You  must  go  t'other  house  there, 
higher  up  on  the  hill.  I  saw  a  broken  gimcrack  of  a 
chaise  there  a  while  agone,  I  suppose  it  was  yours." 

**  Do  you  see  that  little  white  house  with  the  green 
shutters  there,"  continued  the  old  woman,  when  I  asked 
for  some  fbrther  direction  ;  ^  that's  the  Schuljw'sy  and 
close  to  it  is  the  big  new  inn  for  strangers." 

*'  Oh,  and  that  belongs  to  the  SchuLse,  also,  I 
suppose  ?" 

'*  Why,  yes  and  no,  as  one  may  say — it  is  his'n,  and 
it  is  not,  like  everything  else  hereabouts.  It's  all  his 
fault  that  it  was  built.'* 

*<  It  is  of  no  advantage  to  yon,  then  ?" 

"  Kot  it,  indeed,  nor  to  any  one  else.  Since  he^s 
been  in  the  village,  my  house  is  not  worth  half  what  it 
was.  God  forgive  him !  he  will  have  much  to  answer 
for  at  the  last  day.  Yes,  yes,"  continued  she,  grumb- 
ling, **  1  should  change  my  plan,  quotha.  A  pretty 
thing,  indeed,  at  my  time  of  life,  to  go  to  school !  I  was 
not  to  be  cozened  that  way,  Mr.  Schulze  !  The  hearens 
be  praised  !  I  can  do  without  him  or  the  house  either, 
for  the  matter  of  that." 

While  she  was  speaking,  I  heard  a  sudden  and  warm 
strife  of  tongues  in  one  of  the  neighbouring  cottages. 
The  old  lady  pricked  up  her  ears,  and  nodded  het  head 
with  a  smile  of  malicious  satisfaction.  ''  Ah,  ah,  old 
Gletchen's  catching  it  at  last ;  serve  her  right,  too— 
serve  her  right ;"  and  the  old  dame  trotted  off,  evidently 
well  pleased  that  one  of  her  gossips  had  got  into  a  scrape 
of  some  sort,  probably  with  the  redoubtable  village 
monarch  himself.  As  I  passed  the  house  whence  the 
sounds  proceeded,  the  door  opened,  and  a  man,  in  a  dress 
no  way  superior  to  that  of  a  peasant,  except  that  it  was 
scrupulously  clean,  came  out.  He  was  evidently  dis- 
pleased at  something  ;  close  to  him  came  an  old  woman 
in  tears,  who  seemed  to  be  deprecating  his  wrath,  and 
after  her  walked  a  young  man,  who  held  out  bis  hand 
to  the  departing  visiter,  with  the  words,  "  Yon  are  per- 
fectly right,  l^Ioster  Schulze ;  I  had  warned  mother  often 
enough,"  pronounced  in  a  hearty  tone. 

•*  Well,  well,"  retunied  the  Schulze,  with  a  kind  of 
authoritative  kindness ;  ^*  for  this  once  I  will  overlook 
it." 

The  old  woman  reiterated  her  assurances  that  the 
subject  of  complaint,  whatever  it  might  be,  sbould  not 
again  occur,  and  the  village  despot  walkcl  off.  He 
took  the  same  path  that  had  been  pointed  out  to  me  as 
the  nearest  to  the  inn  I  was  in  search  of.  I  quickened 
my  pace.  I  had  a  curiosity  to  see  the  hce  of  tlie 
griping  millionaire  of  whom  I  had  heard  so  much  in  so 
short  a  time  ;  yet  I  could  not  say  why  I  should  havo 
any  desire  to  see  more  of  a  man,  to  whose  advantage  so 
little  could  be  said  by  those  who  knew  him  best.  He 
walked  on  so  quickly  that  I  should  not  havo  easilj  over- 
taken him,  if  he  had  not  stopped  again  to  speak  to  some 
countrymen  coming  from  the  village.  We  exchanged 
salutations  as  I  came  up,  and  he  gave  me  the  '  pas  * 
civilly  enough,  and  that  was  enough  to  beghi  a  oon^'er- 
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It  inmed  nthmllj  enongfa  upon  the  frvitfiil- 
seas  of  the  sorromidiiig  ooontrj.  His  manner  was  per- 
fectly onaasiiining,  bat  very  decided,  and  his  expressions 
oetrayed  a  degree  of  cnhivation  greatly  beyond  what 
aiigfat  have  been  expected  from  his  nisttc  appearance. 
As  to  the  land,  he  asserted  roondly  that  it  was  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  the  other  land  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, with  which  I  had  instituted  a  comparison  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  fonner  ;  the  onJy  difference  he 
would  adnut  was  the  better  cultiTation.  ''  That  very 
ciicomstanoe,'*  I  said,  ^  was  worthy  all  my  admiration  T' 

**  Every  proprietor  lives  here  in  the  midst  of  his  own 
land,*'  said  the  Schnlze,  **  and  thns  it  is  the  easier  to 
orerlook  and  ouhivate  it." 

^  But  this  rich  pasturage,"  said  I— • 

''  Yoiu  have  not  perhaps  observed,  that  all  the  mea- 
dows Ue  together  and  are  well  irrigated.  We  have 
also  Bne  marl  in  the  neighbourhood.  So  they  have,  or 
might  have,  in  the  other  places  of  which  yon  spoke  just 
now ;  hat  the  people  are  idle  and  ignorant.  Nature  is 
always  a  kind  mother,  but  men  do  not  always  give  them- 
■elves  the  trouble  to  understand  her  language ;  they 
prefer  their  own  darkness  to  her  light."  This  remark 
was  somewhat  too  philosophical  for  a  village  school- 
master or  Schulze.  I  turned  to  look  again  at  my  com- 
panion in  his  rustic  tunic  and  coarse  straw  hat.  There 
was,  I  thovight,  something  beyond  his  condition  in  his 
countenance—- I  might  almost  say  something  noble.  I 
&neied,  moreover,  tiiat  the  features  were  £uniliar  to  me. 
The  Schulze  returned  my  gaze  with  a  penetrating  lo<^. 
"  Are  you  not«"  swd  he  at  length,  ^  Adolphe  Von 
Bodemr 

^  Von  Bodem  is  my  name,"  still  unable  to  identify 
the  person  before  me. 

He  lang^hed,  and  held  out  his  hand.  **  What,  my 
slender  friend,  once  the  delight  oi  every  bright  eye  in 

' ."    I  attempted  to  withdraw  my  band,  for  I  took 

it  intc  my  head  that  my  new  acquaintance  was  hoaxing 
me ;  but  he  held  it  fiist,  and  went  on — **  The  world 
goes  well  with  you ;  why,  what  a  broad-shouldered, 
portly-looking  young  man  you  are  become !  And  what 
good  wind  has  blown  yon  hither  from  the  golden  middle 
path  you  love  so  well,  to  such  a  bye-way  as  the  road  to 
Hard  f  I  bid  you  heartily  welcome,  however,  since  you 
came.    What,  do  you  not  know  me  yet  ?" 

I  stood  looking  stupid  enough,  I  believe.  I  could 
not  for  my  life  recollect  where  I  had  seen  the  speaker. 
Suddenly  a  ray  of  light  flashed  on  my  mind.  Was  it 
--conkl  it  be  my  University  friend,  Engelbert  ? 

**  Engelbert  it  is,  and  no  other."  I  was  deeply 
moved ;  the  golden  days  of  my  youth  returned  in  a 
moment,  I  returned  his  erahraoe  heartily,  and  forgot 
in  a  moment  all  the  ill  that  had  been  spoken  of  him. 
He  called  a  boy  from  a  neighbouring  field,  and  bade 
him  run  directly  to  his  wifis.  **  Say  that  I  have  found 
a  brother,"  said  he ;  "  tell  her  to  have  the  break&st 
earned  under  the  lime  trees.  Wo  will  join  her 
directiy." 

I  was  called  upon  immediatdy  for  a  sketch  of  my  life 
since  we  had  parted  at  Inbingen,  the  cause  of  my  pre- 
sent jonmey,  and  my  visit  to  Hard.  The  stor .  of  many 
of  our  former  matnal  friends  camo  in  episodically ;  and, 
among  others.  Mom's,  yon  may  be  sure,  was  not  for- 
gotten. **  And  now  for  yourself,  my  friend,"  said  I  at 
length,  **  it  ia  your  turn  now," 


«<  I,"  replied  Engdbert,  kughfaig :  **  you  may  satisfy 
yourself— look  at  me.  I  am  what  I  look  like — a  pea- 
sant)  and  also  Schulze  of  this  village." 

**  But  you,  strangest  of  beings !  how  came  you  to  f 
Why,  with  your  fine  talents  and  abundant  knowledge, 
do  I  find  you  buried  in  this  remote  nook  of  earth  t  Caa 
it  be  your  free  choice  f " 

**  My  free  choice  !"  *^  And  how  long  have  you  lived 
here?"  '<  Nineteen  years,  and  most  happily."  •«  Well, 
well,  but  explam  yourself  a  litUe." 

**  Another  tune ;  come  to  breakfut  now.  My  wifo 
and  fomily  will  be  waiting  for  us." 

We  went  on  a  little  further,  and  a  sudden  turn  of  the 
path  brought  us  to  the  lime  trees,  under  the  shade  of 
which  sat  a  beantiflil  w<mian  of  about  thirty  years  of 
age,  in  a  rustic  dress,  and  with  an  in&nt  on  her  lap* 
At  her  feet  sat  another,  under  two  years  of  age,  to 
whom  a  rosy  cheeked,  golden-haired  brother  was  bring- 
ing  flowers.     Two  elder  boys,  apparently  between  the 
ages  of  seven  and  twelve,  were  standing  near  thebr  lovely 
mother  with  books  in  their  hands,  and  their  great  blue 
eyes  flxed  on  me  with  curiosity.    Theu*  dress  was  like 
their  fiither's,  and  no  way  differing  either  in  fonn  or 
material  fhun  that  of  peasants.    The  Schulze  presented 
me  to  his  wife,  over  whose  delicate  features  a  gentle 
blush  passed  as  she  returned  my  salutation*    I  was 
speedily  acquainted  with  the  whole  charming  groups 
The  children  ky  on  the  grass  round  a  large,  exquisitely 
clean  wooden  vessel  ftaU  of  milk,  whioh,  with  the  ordi- 
nary bUck  bread,  formed  their  breakfast.     White  bread 
and  newly-churned  fresih  butter  were  brooght  fbr  me, 
with  a  flask  of  old  Burgundy.    **  I  know  of  old  your 
hostility  to  milk  breakfasts,"  sud  Engelbert.    It  seemed 
to  me  like  a  dream  ;  the  sight  of  this  really  pictoresque 
group,  and  the  extraordinary  rencontre  with  Engelbert 
as  a  peasant — he  who  had  been  admitted  to  be  the  best 
endowed  by  nature,  the  richest  in  acquired  knowledge 
amongst  our  whoks  circle  at  the  University !    Somewhat 
eccentric  he  had  always  been  considered,  but  his  singu- 
Urities  had  been  excused  as  the  harmless  flreaks  of  a 
young,  inexperienced,  and  enthusiastic  head.    But  that 
such  a  one,  destined  by  nature  and  fortune  for  the  most 
Bi^endid  career,  should  end  in  becoming  a  viUage  school-' 
master  and  Schulz&-*who,  in  heaven's  name,  could  ever 
have  expected  this  f 

His  Augusta — so  he  called  his  wife-<-his  childrett, 
were  evidently  most  fondly  attached  to  him,  as  he  was 
to  them.  How  could  this  man  be  so  selfish,  so  grasp- 
ing, so  hard-hearted  as  he  had  been  pwnted  to  me  ? 
And  yet  the  wealth  he  was  said  to  possess  awakened  my 
suspicions  ;  it  had  been  well  known  at  the  University 
that  his  family  was  very  moderately  endowed  with  the 
goods  of  fortune,  and  then  how  cUd  this  opulence  tally 
with  the  simplicity,  not  to  say  parsimony,  exhibited  in 
the  dress  and  style  of  living  of  his  fomily  f  A  miser  he 
must  certainly  be.  I  resolved  to  lengthen  my  stay,  and 
examine  my  man  a  little  closer.  After  breakfhst,  we 
continued  our  walk  up  the  hill. 

"  I  cannot  lodge  you  under  my  humble  roo("  said 
Engelbert,  '*  for  I  have  no  spare  room.  But  you  will 
find  everything  yon  can  want  in  the  inn.  I  have 
established  baths  there  over  the  sulphur  springs,  and 
you  may  take  your  ohmce  of  the  rooms,  as  the  season  has 
not  yet  begun.  No  Titaters  will  be  here  before  next 
montL" 
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THE     HOUSEHOLD. 

The  wheelwright  had  abreody  my  carriage,  and  the 
surgeon  my  servant,  in  their  hands.  The  mechanic  un- 
dertook the  Bpeedy  renovation  of  the  chaise,  for  a  hint 
from  the  all-powerful  Schuize  sufficed  to  make  him  lay 
all  other  work  aside.  The  surgeon  had  put  Kunz*s  arm 
in  its  place  again,  but  it  was  excessively  swollen,  and  at 
least  a  week's  quiet  was  pronounced  necessary  for  him. 
As  far  as  I  was  personally  concerned,  I  was  well  pleased 
with  the  delay.  Engelbert  and  his  fiimily  were  well 
worthy  of  a  visit  on  purpose. 

Everything  about  this  humourist  interested  me  the 
more,  because  I  was  every  hour  more  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  to  few  mortals  was  assigned  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  pure  happiness  as  to  him.  His  house,  like  that 
of  every  other  peasant,  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  well-or- 
dered flower  and  kitchen  garden.  Within  reigned  the 
strictest  cleanliness,  and  not  simplicity  alone,  but  down- 
right poverty.  The  sitting-room  for  the  whole  family 
contained  but  chairs  and  tables  of  the  plainest  kind,  a 
wooden  clock,  and  a  small  looking-glass.  Engelbert 
himself,  his  wife,  and  children  slept  on  mattresses  stuffed 
with  leaves  and  moss.  The  house  linen  was  coarse,  but 
of  a  dazzling  whiteness.  The  table  service  might  have 
been  used  in  a  convent  of  Capuchins.  When  I  insisted 
one  day  upon  dining  with  the  family,  they  bade  me  wel- 
come, laughing,  and  warned  me  that  my  fare  would  not 
be  sumptuous.  •  The  soup  was  excellent.  We  had  one 
dish  of  roost  meat,  and  abundance  of  vegetables,  young 
and  well  cooked.  The  bread  was  the  common  black 
bread ;  the  only  drink  a  kind  of  thin  beer  or  water ;  and 
that  was  the  whole  fare.  And  yet  I  thought  I  had 
never  dined  so  well.  The  charming  mother,  surrounded 
by  the  five  cherub  heads ;  Engelbert,  with  his  pla^'ful 
wisd<mi : — ^tho  heartfelt  happiness  of  all  made  a  deep 
impression  on  me.  I  confess  I  thouglit  myself  in 
Heaven,  and  felt  provoked  when  Engelbert  made  himself 
merry  with  what  he  was  pleased  to  coll  my  sufferings  as 
a  town  gourmand  at  his  rustic  table.  The  only  expense 
of  the  house  was  in  Engelbert's  study.  There  he  had 
a  small  but  choice  collection  of  books,  maps  in  abund- 
ance, an  electrifying  machine,  an  air-pump,  and  other 
instruments  of  physical  science.  The  study  was  also  the 
school-room  of  the  children  and  Augusta's  boudoir,  for 
here  stood  her  piano,  and  in  some  of  the  empty  drawers 
of  her  husband's  cabinet  she  kept  some  finer  articles  of 
dress. 

"  Admirable  !"  said  I.  "  But  your  &mily  will  out- 
grow your  play-room,  my  dear  Engelbert.  You  must 
think  of  extending  it." 

"  Not  before  ten  years,"  returned  he.  "  The  temple 
of  our  happiness  is  small,  but  our  ha})piness  itself  is 
great.     We  have  more  than  room  enough." 

"  And  you  arc  really  and  truly  happy  in  these  rela- 
tions ?" 

"  Look  at  these  !"  said  Engelbert,  pointing  to  his 
wife  and  children.  "  What  joyous  health  in  every  look 
and  gesture  !  And  these  noble  forms  are  animated  by 
yet  nobler  souls.  Here  is  my  kingdom — ^my  republic — 
my  all !  I  eiy'oy  life  in  reality,  not  in  appearance,  as 
you  do  in  your  city  pakoes,  ftdl  of  inconvenient  conveni- 
ences, and  your  sickening  and  poverty-stricken  vilkges. 
I  have  enough  for  the  real  wants  of  life,  and  ample 


sphere  of  action  for  my  mental  powers.  I  live  apart 
from  the  splendid  misery  of  a  corrupt  refinement,  bat 
not  from  the  nobler  hunumity.  These  are  the  great  im« 
mortals  !  (pointing  to  his  books.)  To  me  lies  open  the 
bosom  of  Nature — ^the  glory  of  God — the  way  of  eter- 
nity !     What  more  should  I  ask  or  seek  for  ?" 

I  pressed  his  hand,  but  with  some  embarrassment,  for 
I  knew  not  well  how  to  answer  him.  I  might  have  said, 
You  are  an  enthusiast.  But  he  was  in  the  right,  and  I 
felt  it ;  and  also  that,  in  many  of  our  social  relaiioiis, 
we  are  abundantly  absurd,  and  but  too  often  sacrifice 
the  real  good  of  life  to  our  conventional  notions.  I 
might  have  frankly  admitted.  You  are  in  the  right ;  but 
then  I  felt  that  he  had  wandered  so  widely  from  the  ac- 
customed path — ^his  ideas  and  motives  were  so  litUe  in 
harmony  with  the  ideas  and  motives  of  the  age,  from  and 
with  which  I  had  been  and  still  was  acting — that  a  ver- 
bal acquiescence,  while  it  was  all  I  could  give,  would  be 
of  little  value. 

I  could  not  sufficiently  admire  his  wonderful  activity. 
He  farmed  on  his  own  account,  and  took  not  merely  a 
superintending  but  an  actual  share  in  the  business  of 
the  fkrm.  His  ofiice  as  Justice  gave  abundant  employ- 
ment, one  might  have  thought,  and  yet  it  seemed  to  be 
merely  a  supplementary  one  to  him.  Every  day  he  spent 
some  hours  alone  in  his  study,  and  his  two  elder  boys 
received  instruction  from  him.  These  children  were 
taught,  all  that  were  taught,  thoroughly.  The  trees 
of  the  forest,  the  plants  of  the  garden,  the  geology  of  the 
neighbourhood,  were  fiuniliar  to  them,  not  only  in  appear- 
ance, but  in  their  nature  and  properties.  They  called 
them  by  their  scientific  names,  for  they  had  learned  no 
others.  The  prism,  the  magnet,  the  microscope,  were 
familiar  to  them  as  their  ordinary  toys.  The  glorious 
map  of  the  heavens  was  open  to  their  constant  observa- 
tion, and  they  hod  been  early  rendered  fSuuiliar  with  the 
starry  host. 

As  Engelbert  took  upon  himself  the  education  of  the 
elder  children  and  all  out-door  business,  Augusta  laboured 
in  the  same  spirit  in  her  department.  As  well  as  the 
usual  household  arrangements,  the  care  and  direction  of 
all  the  land  whose  produce  was  destined  for  domestic 
supply ;  the  com,  fiax,  hemp,  &c, ;  the  management  of 
the  horses,  sheep,  cattle,  goats,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  frnn, 
were  superintended  by  her.  Here  she  was  absolute  sove*- 
reigii,  and  Engelbert  laughingly  acknowledged  himself 
as  subject. 

"  But,  after  all,  what  I  desire  to  know  is,  how  yon 
came  here,"  said  I  to  him  one  morning.  *'  I  admit  that 
all  I  see  is  admirable ;  yet,  with  your  noble  faculties,  you 
might  surely  have  done  your  country  other  and  larger 
service  than  by  becoming  the  Schuize  of  a  paltry  village." 

He  promised  roe  an  answer,  and  one  fine  Sunday 
morning,  which  he  had  promised  to  give  up  to  me  en- 
tirely, he  came  to  fulfil  his  engagement.  We  went  into 
the  garden  of  tlie  inn,  which  had  been  laid  out  in  excel- 
lent taste  for  the  visiters  to  the  springs.  The  breakfast 
was  prepared  for  us  in  a  vine-canopied  arbour,  command- 
ing a  splendid  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  Some 
coffee  was  brought  for  me,  but  Engelbert  remained  true 
to  his  rustic  fare — ^milk  and  n'e-bread. 

"  And  now,"  said  he,  when  we  had  breakfiisted,  "  I 
am  ready  to  satisfy  your  curiosity.  In  the  meantime, 
Augusta  is  busy  with  the  children  ;  afterwards  we  will 
take  a  walk,  then  we  go  to  church.    The  pastor^  and 
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some  few  other  friends,  will  dine  with  us.  In  the  after- 
noon, the  young  people  of  the  village  propose  to  give  yon 
a  concert ;  and  in  the  evening  we  shall  have  a  dance 
here,  and  you  must  be  one  of  the  dancers.  And  now 
hear  and  edify : — 

I  left  the  University  half  a  year  later  than  you  did, 
continued  Engelbert.  My  guardian  wished  me  to  re- 
main some  time  longer,  but  I  put  thirty  louis  d^ors  in  my 
pocket,  and  set  off  on  a  tour  through  Germany  into 
Switzerland  ;  thence  I  wandered  into  France.  From 
Provence  I  crossed  the  sea  to  Naples,  and  came  home 
through  Borne  and  Vienna.  Two  louis  d'ors,  out  of  my 
thirty,  I  brought  hack  with  me,  for  I  had  travelled 
mostly  on  foot,  lived  chiefly  on  bread  and  water,  with  an 
oocasional  glass  of  wine,  and  slept  in  barns  and  outhouses 
for  nothing.  I  returned  home  just  as  my  guardian  was 
thinking  of  advertising  me  in  the  newspapers.  He  was 
extremely  displeased  at  my  proceedings,  but  in  my  own 
opinion  I  had  gained  as  much  instruction  in  my  pedes- 
trian tour  through  foreign  countries,  as  I  should  have 
done  from  the  chair  of  a  professor.  I  passed  my  exami- 
nation :  my  acquirements  were  extolled,  and  I  obtained 
an  appointment  in  the  Woods  and  Forests,  (without 
salary,  however,)  by  way  of  initiating  me  into  public 
boaness.  After  the  lapse  of  a  jear,  I  presented  myself 
as  a  candidate  for  promotion  in  n!ly  Hue.  My  superiors 
eulogised  my  activity,  but  objected  to  my  age.  I  was 
only  just  three-and-twenty.  dood«  thought  I ;  if  that 
he  all,  that  is  a  fault  that  will  mend  every  day.  In  ano- 
ther year  I  came  again,  and  modestly  proffered  my  claim 
to  some  Lilliputian  office. 

*'  You  have  some  property  I  understand,  Mr.  Engel- 
bert I"  sud  the  President  to  me.  "  Why  don't  you 
drees  better  ?     You  are  really  not  presentable.'* 

**  Your  Excellency,"  I  answered,  **  the  State  has  a 
right  to  expect  good  service  from  me,  but  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  my  clothes." 

His  Excellency  took  my  answer  very  much  amiss, 
and  I  was  dismissed  with  a  cool  bow.  It  happened 
about  this  time  that  there  was  a  dispute  between  our 
Court  and  a  neighbouring  one  respecting  some  secu- 
larised church  property.  The  right  was  apparently  on 
the  side  of  the  adverse  party  ;  but  I  liad  by  accident 
discovered  in  the  archives  of  the  Woods  and  Forests 
some  documents  which  must  inevitably  decide  the  cause 
in  our  &vonr.  I  wrote  thereupon  a  defence  of  the 
claim  of  our  Court,  printed  it,  together  with  the  ori- 
ginal document,  and  transmitted  both  to  the  minister 
to  be  laid  before  the  King.  My  production  had  a  great 
success.  I  received  the  order  of  merit ;  that  is  to  say, 
an  ell  of  ribbon  to  dangle  at  my  button-hole  ;  and,  as 
I  afterwards  heard,  I  was  looked  upon  as  a  rising  man. 
Unluckily,  I  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  the  ribbon, 
and  sent  it  back  again,  with  a  respectful  intimation  that 
I  had  written  neither  for  vanity  nor  any  view  to  self- 
interest,  but  simply  from  a  love  of  justice  ;  and  that 
orders  and  ribbons  were  of  no  use  to  me.  This  brought 
down  upon  me  the  wrath  of  the  whole  army  of  ribbon- 
givers  and  takers.  His  Excellency  the  President  of 
the  Woods  and  Forests  told  me  plainly  that  he  took  me 
lor  a  fool,  that  the  Court  was  highly  displeased,  and 
that  advancement  was  not  to  be  thought  of  from  that 
quarter.  About  the  same  time,  I  lost  my  guardian, 
who  committed  suicide  when  I  attained  my  nuyority. 
The  cause  was  made  manifest  soon  enough, .  He  hml 


spent  not  only  his  own  fortune,  but  the  greatest  part  of 
mine.  I  was  heartily  sorry  for  the  man  ;  if  he  had 
but  possessed  courage  enough  to  tell  me  so,  he  might 
have  spared  himself :  I  would  have  forgiven  him  freely. 
His  property,  that  is  to  say,  what  remained  of  it,  was 
sold.  Of  mine,  four  thousand  guilders  were  all  that 
fell  to  my  share.  His  only  child,  a  daughter,  was  sent 
to  the  orphan  asylum.  Poor  child,  her  fate  was  a  hard 
one  !  I  had  youth  and  health,  vigour  of  mind  and 
body  ;  I  could  easily  replace  wliat  I  had  lost.  I  should 
have  blushed  to  visit  the  sins  of  the  father  upon  the 
child.  I  invested  my  four  thousand  guilders,  and 
gave  up  the  interest  for  the  education  of  the  child,  or 
for  her  maintenance  till  she  should  marry.  But,  for 
the  orphan-house,  I  would  have  none  of  it.  The  best 
orphan  asylum,  like  all  other  institutions  for  education 
out  of  the  domestic  circle,  is  only  an  institution  for  the 
corruption  of  morals. 

The  question  was  now,  what  I  should  do  with  my- 
self ?  The  State  refused  my  services,  because  my  coat 
was  not  to  its  liking.  I  shook  the  dust  from  my  feet, 
therefore,  in  my  native  place,  and  left  it  to  try  and  be 
useful  elsewhere.  I  had  kept  money  enough,  according 
to  my  own  view  of  the  matter,  to  maintain  me  till  1 
•  could  find  some  employment.  While  yet  a  boy  at 
school,  I  had  read  somewhere  a  treatise  wliich  had 
made  a  deep  impression  on  me.  The  subject  was— 
*<  Of  Unnecessary  Necessities."  I  had  often  wondered 
I  at  the  numberless  superfluities  which  ^en  choose  to 
consider  as  necessaries,  and,  to  procure  which,  they  wil- 
lingly became  the  sacrifice  of  others'  vices  and  their 
own  folly.  The  fewer  wants,  the  fewer  desu'es  a  man 
has,  the  less  are  his  fears  and  vexations,  the  fewer  his 
cares.  The  freest  man  is  he  who  is  least  dependent 
on  custom  and  convenience,  and,  consequently,  th$  least 
affected  by  circumstances.  The  essay  concluded  with 
these  words : — ^**  Cleave  to  the  essential  alone,  and  leave 
to  fools  the  melancholy  pleasure  of  appearance.".  Even 
as  a  schoolboy,  I  had  attempted  to  accommodate  my- 
self to  this  system.  I  did  my  duty  in  all  things,  but 
declined  all  praise  from  my  masters.  I  often  slept  at 
night  upon  chairs  beside  my  bed,  instead  of  in  it.  I 
drank  neither  beer  nor  wine,  tea  nor  coffee,  but  simply 
water.  I  never  spent  a  fifth  part  of  my  pocket  mo- 
ney on  the  trifles  on  which  children  are  accustomed  to 
waste  their  allowance,  and  was,  therefore,  often  able  to 
assist  those  of  my  schoolfellows  who  were  poorer  than 
myself  with  real  necessities,  books,  maps,  and  the  like. 
I  was  delighted  to  leave  the  university  when,  becoming 
entirely  my  own  master,  I  could  pursue  unmolested  the 
plan  I  had  marked  out  for  myself.  The  simplicity  of 
my  mode  of  living  induced  most  of  my  acquaintance  to 
esteem  me  poor.  I  was  for  richer  than  the  greater 
part  of  them  with  double  my  income,  for  I  wasted  no* 
thing,  and  owed  nothing — ^many  of  those  who  pitied  or 
bhuned  me  set  no  limits  to  their  wishes,  and  were 
deeply  in  debt. 

My  views  of  life,  however,  gave  prodigious  offence 
in  my  native  city ;  but  I  could  not  see  why  I  should 
fore  sumptuously  or  lie  softly  to  please  others,  when  I 
could  please  myself  at  far  less  cost.  My  dress  was  neat, 
and  not  out  of  the  fashion,  but  I  did  not  particularly 
distinguish  myself  by  the  fineness  of  my  linen,  or  em- 
ploy the  most  fashionable  tailor,  and,  therefore,  I  was 
held  unpr€8<ntQbl4  in  good  society.    X  did  my  duty  in 
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my  vocation  ;  bal  I  never  wflnt  to  **  pay  my  respects" 
to  my  niperion,  and  my  mannen  were  pranoonoed  ez- 
catively  mipolished.  I  wiahed  to  be  rallied  in  society 
for  ray  talents,  natural  or  aoqaired,  and  my  moral  worth 
— -tlie  well-jodging  public  insisted  upon  fine  clothes,  flat- 
tery, and  what  it  Is  pleased  to  call  respect  for  appear- 
anott.  I  did  not  smoke  ;  I  did  not  play  at  cards  ;  and 
frequented  places  of  public  amusement  bat  littlo— that 
was  called  an  <*  affectation  of  singularity."  My  dis- 
iaroor  with  society  grieved  me  but  little,  however ;  I 
lived  and  acted  according  to  my  own  convictions,  was 
content  with  moderate  moans,  had  the  power  of  helping 
many  with  my  superfluity,  was  always  cheerfbl,  and 
never  sick — all  that  was  wanting  to  my  happiness  was 
the  means  of  becoming  more  extensively  useihl.  I 
ooold  do  without  the  suffiage  of  tlie  workl.  Woe  to 
him  whose  lelicity  depends  on  others,  if  he  cannot  find 
it- in  serving^  them  without  expecting  their  apphiusc. 


CHAPTER  IS. 
TBI  VnXAOE  8CH00LMASTEB. 

1  Spent  the  better  pert  of  a  year  in  rambling  abont 
this  blessed  Germany  of  ours  without  finding  anywhere 
a  suitable  sphere  of  action.  Every  application  for  fit-* 
ting  employment  was  met  with  a  "  but."  'It  is  silly 
enough  of  the  people,  thought  I,  that  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  a  man  who  asks  no  more  than  the  means  of 
making  himself  nsefiil  to  the  boftt  of  his  ability  !  I  had 
before  projected  a  journey  to  London,  to  oflbr  my  ser- 
vices to  explore  the  interior  of  Afk-ica  fi)r  the  benefit  of 
the  world  and  of  science  ;  and,  if  they  were  not  then 
aecepted,  to  yiah  that  part  of  the  w^orld  on  my  own  ac- 
count. No  sooner  thought  of  than  done  ;  I  turned  my 
Ihce  to  the  north-west. 

One  evening,  I  entered  the  inn  of  a  little  town  in 
my  way,  much  fatigued.  While  my  supper  was  pre- 
paring, I  took  up  a  provincial  ^Intelligencer,"  in  which 
I  saw  an  advertisement  for  a  village  schoolmaster  ;  the 
salary  was  fifty  guilders,  with  a  house,  firing,  and  the 
use  of  three  acres  of  land.  It  struck  me  directly  tliat 
this  was  the  very  thing  for  me.  A  village  schoolmas- 
ter !  The  calling,  generally  esteemed  so  humble,  is  in 
Uet  one  of  the  very  highest  importance.  I  might  be- 
eome  Ihe  refi>rmer  of  a  whole  village,  the  saviour  of  a 
thousand  unhappy  and  neglected  human  beings.  To 
how  many  important  politico-economical,  moral,  reli- 
gious, and  patriotic  points  of  view  might  I  not  pave 
the  way  for  improvement  ?  Poor  as  the  remnneration 
was,  it  was  su£Scient  for  me.  Real  service,  in  fact, 
can  never  be  p€nd  for.  How  can  virtues  of  any  kind 
be  rewarded  by  the  State  ?  State  remuneration  can 
only  be  measured  by  the  greater  or  less  expenditure  of 
knowledge  and  activity  required.  For  a  village  school- 
mastership,  it  is  held  that  very  little  knowledge  or  la- 
bour is  wanting  ;  it  is  a  low  kind  of  thing  altogether  ; 
hence  the  pecuniary  recompense  is  paltry.  But,  for  a 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  or  a  court  chamberlain,  in- 
deed most  uncommon  talents  and  virtues  are  demanded  ; 
and  that  is  no  doubt  the  reason  why  more  is  paid  for 
such  articles  than  for  village  schoolmasters  throughout 
the  kingdom. 

I  went  and  offered  myself  as  a  candidate  for  the  va- 
cant ofiloe.  The  testimonials  of  ability  I  brought  with 
me  w«re  «»kmiiied,  and  I  fmnd  Z  had  the  hoagur  t<^  be 


taken  for  a  runaway  student ;  that  did  not  ooneeni 
me  very  greatly.  AgMnst  my  capabilities  in  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  singing,  there  was  nothing  to 
be  said,  and  yet  the  anthoritiea  hesitated.  Nor  was  I 
greatly  surprised  that  they  did  ;  for  it  is  not  Tory 
usual  fi>r  a  man,  who  upon  ooeasion  oonld  read  and 
speak  his  six  languages,  to  become  a  village  school- 
master. I  doubt  if,  after  all,  I  should  have  obtuned 
the  pboe,  had  there  been  any  other  candidates  but  my- 
self and  a  deaf  tailor. 

ICy  sound  ears  had  the  preference. 

'*  Hark  you,  friend,"  said  the  Examiner  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  High  Provincial  School  Ckmunission  ;  **  you 
shall  have  the  place,  but,  understand,  provisionally,  for 
one  year,  in  the  course  of  which  we  shall  see  if  yoor 
moral  conduct  is  approved  of." 

My  letter  of  provisional  instaUation  was  duly  de- 
livered to  me,  and  with  it  a  letter  to  the  most  reverend 
Pastor  Fflock  in  Hard,  who  was  to  induct  me  into  my 
office. 

I  Iwas  as  happy  as  a  king— ^assunung  that  kings 
are  in  general  happier  than  village  schoolmasters.  My 
dweling  in  Hard  was  a  ruinous  barrack,  as  dirty  aa  an 
unclennsed  stable  ;  every  window  patched  with  paper, 
and  my  sitting  room  a  gloomy  den  without  a  stove. 
The  only  stove  in  the  place  was  in  the  school-room, 
which  was  to  be  tenanted  every  day  by  me  and  aixty- 
five  children,  of  both  sexes.  Tlie  garden  was  impass- 
able from  rubbbh  ;  the  three  acres  of  land  oiered  a 
complete  Flora  Ilardinensis,  not  a  wild  flower  or 
weed  growing  in  the  whole  country  round  but  had  its 
specimen  there.  Heavens  !  here  was  room  and  verge 
enough  for  the  spirit  of  reform  to  revel  in. 

The  most  reverend  Paster  Pflock  receii'od  m^  with 
severe  dignity ;  gave  me  abundance  of  advice  ;  and 
presented  me  the  following  Sunday  after  service  to  his 
congregation,  with  much  solemnity,  and  many  sharp 
warnings  to  my  juvenile  troop. 

Pastor  Pflock  was  esteemed  a  most  zealoDS  and 
orthodox  man,  who  thundered  e\'ery  Sunday  against  in- 
fidels and  dissenters  with  the  voice  of  a  stentor  ;  paint- 
ed the  terrors  of  hell  every  fortnight,  and  the  joys  of 
heaven  once  a-month ;  and,  ouce  a-quarter,  we  had  a 
vision  of  tlie  last  judgment.  But,  on  the  week  days, 
and  in  common  life,  he  was  a  common  kind  of  man 
enough,  who  was  content  to  let  tlie  ^"orld  wag  as  it 
listed,  and  troubled  his  head  ver}*  little  about  tlie  say- 
ings or  doings  of  his  peasants,  provided  the  due  oflerings 
were  made  to  his  kitchen,  and  he  was  not  iofgottcii  at 
wedding  feasts  and  cliriKtcniegs.  His  flock  was  igiso- 
rant,  brtttal,  poor,  and  losy  ;  almost  cx&rj  one  was  in 
debt ;  their  agriculture  was  wretched,  their  method  of 
rearing  cattle  as  bad  as  possible,  and  their  fiivourite 
amusements  squabbling,  fighting,  and  going  to  law.  The 
only  thriving  person  in  the  village  was  the  Schulae,  wlio 
also  kept  the  public  house,  and  was  a  diligent  fomentcr 
of  the  quarrebiome  and  litigious  propensities  of  his 
neighbours,  by  which  he  was  a  gMner  both  ways. 
The  very  exterior  of  the  village,  the  rows  of  miser- 
able cottages  full  of  dirt  and  disorder,  the  coarse, 
lumpish  demeanour  of  the  peasants  and  their  wives, 
the  rude  audacity  of  the  children,  their  ragged  and 
dirty  clothing,  all  convinced  me  that  here  was  my  ap- 
pointed sphere  of  usefttlness — ^here  was  I  called  to  la- 
bour in  my  voeMien  in  proptotnig  the  happtncss  pt  vatf 
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flpHow-mcfn.     I  danced  for  joy  round  the  Bchoolroom 
like  A  fool,  till  the  house  shook  again  ! 

The  poverty  of  the  sehool  fiind  obliged  me  to  make 
the  necessary  repairs  at  mj  own  expense,  if  I  would 
hare  it  done  at  alL  I  had  the  windows  mended,  and  the 
walls  whitewashed,  and  floors,  tables,  benches,  and  doors, 
thoronghly  scoored  ;  dng  up  mj  garden,  and  planted  it 
with  Tegetables,  and  set  my  three  acres  in  order  with 
my  own  hands.  I  kept  a  goat  in  the  stable  for  the 
milk  ;  and  I  had  common  right  of  pasture  with  the 
rest  of  the  village.  I  was  soon  at  home  in  my  new 
abode.  The  reverend  pastor  himself  was  not  cleaner  or 
more  comibrtably  lodged.  The  villagers  stared,  and 
seemed  as  much  surprised  at  my  orderly  poverty  as  I 
was  at  their  nasty  abundance. 


no  man  who  possessed  any  properly  of  his  own,  however 
small,  would  take  such  an  office.  Instead,  like  my  pre- 
decessors, of  accepting  presents,  or  n^er  alms,  ftom 
the  parents  of  the  scholars,  I  gave  away  more  than  any 
one  else.  No  one  knew  what  to  make  of  me.  Some 
were  of  opinion  that  I  was  a  ihgitive  from  justice, 
a  cash-keeper  who  had  run  away  with  his  master's 
money,  or  something  of  that  sort.  It  was  a  mat- 
ter of  course  that  people  who  rarely  did  or  thought 
any  good  themselves  should  think  no  better  of  me. 
The  pastor,  however^  gave  a  good  character  of  me  to 
the  provincial  school  commission,  ihoogh  not  without 
adding  some  strictures  on  the  system  of  giving  rewards 
to  the  scholars.  But,  as  giving  is  not  so  positively 
forbidden  bj  the  law  as  taking,  I  was  ooi^imed  in  my 
office  of  schoolmaster  for  life. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Bsommxo  OF  the  reformation. 

As  soon  as  t  had  arranged  my  dwelling  to  my 
liking,  I  b^gan  my  operations  on  the  rising  genera- 
tion. They  drove  every  day  in  and  out  of  the  school- 
honse  like  a  herd  of  swine.  I  began  by  accuslnning 
ereiy  child  to  salute  me  on  entering  by  giving  me  his 
hand  ;  and  those  who  came  inth  them  dirty  were  dis-4  For  the  poorest  girls,  I  bought  waul  and  kaittiag- 


patched  forthwith  to  remedy  the  evil  at  the  spring  be- 
hind the  house.  Hands  and  feet  I  required  to  be  as 
clean  as  the  face.  Very  few  seemed  to  have  any  ao- 
qnamtanee  with  a  comb.  I  desired  they  should  all  be 
combed  smooth  before  th^  came,  and  the  little  sa- 
vages Imghed  in  my  face.  The  laughing  I  soon  set- 
tled with  the  cane.  I  entreated  the  assistance  of  the 
pastor,  and  begged  him  to  preach  to  his  flock  on  the 
uses  of  cleanliness.  His  reverence  opened  his  eyes  wider 
than  usual  — "  What  has  that  to  do  with  religion, 
schoolmaster  f  Be  so  good  as  to  mind  your  own  busi- 
ness.*' However,  with  the  assistance  of  the  stick,  I 
accomplished  the  combing  also.  The  clothing  now 
came  under  consideration.  Here,  nothing  was  to  be 
done  by  force.  My  pupils  were  all  ragged — ^that  I  could 
not  help,  but  I  insisted  that  the  rags  should  be  clean. 
I  gave  little  prizes  to  those  who  came  to  school  dean 
ibr  a  week  t<^ther— -needles,  knitting  needles,  scissors, 
knivesy  and  other  trifles,  which  I  bought  by  the  dozen 
at  the  neighbouring  fairs.  Tho  whole  village,  includ- 
ing the  parson  and  the  Schuke,  sneered  at  my  inno- 
vations ;  but  I  pursued  my  own  plan  obstinately. 

Human  beings  must  be  unbrta^Ud  before  they  can 
be  edneated.  With  the  help  of  these  small  rewards,  I 
produced  a  very  considerable  improvement  in  tlie  course 
of  the  year  among  the  youth  of  the  village  ;  and  here 
and  there  a  few  of  the  elders  b^an  to  feel  some  shame, 
when  the  children  themselves  began  to  notice  their  dirty 
habits.  As  I  passed  through  the  village  or  the  flelds, 
the  fittle  ones  would  leave  their  play,  and  come  to  greet 
me  with  a  smile,  and  ofo  their  himds.  They  all  liked 
me ;  they  were  afraid  of  my  cane,  pleased  with  my  pre- 
sents, and  delighted  to  listen  to  the  stories  wliich  I 
sometimea  rehited  to  them. 

My  liberalities  made  a  wonderful  talk  in  the  village. 
In  the  i&rfit  year  I  had  really  spent  more  than  I  re- 
ceived. Two  of  the  poorest,  half  naked  children  I  had 
ck>dsed  anew  at  my  own  cost,  and  these  proceedings 
faukd  the  good  people  extremely.  A  village  school- 
fMNtcrvM  gvQcmlijr  th«  poorest  where  all  were  poor; 


CHAPTER  JX, 
PROGRESS  OF  THE  REF01IMATI017. 

As  soon  as  I  was  assured  of  my  d^ity,  I  Vif^akenod 
my  task  by  dividing  the  school  into  classes,  and  malf- 
ing  the  elder  pupils  assist  in  teaching  tiie  youQger,  and 
by  this  method  brought  them  all  forward  more  qnickly. 


needles,  taught  them  to  make  use  of  them,  and  gave 
them  what  they  made  for  thdr  own  property*  This 
piqued  the  parents  who  were  in  better  dronmstaneei 
their  daughters  should  be  no  worse  off  than  tiwir  o<an- 
ponions  ;  the  knitting  became  general,  and  in  time 
was  followed  by  sewing.  A  poor  woman  in  the  village, 
with  whom  I  divided  my  salary,  underto^  the  iastmc- 
tion  of  the  girh  in  needlework.  In  the  space  of  a 
year,  not  only  the  dirty,  but  the  torn  gowns  and  jadoets 
had  nearly  vanished  from  my  schoolroGOL  In  somo 
few,  indeed,  the  love  of  dirt  and  disordsr  seemed  iiadi- 
cable  ;  like  other  diseases,  it  ran  in  the  blood,  and  de- 
<K>«><led  from  genemtioD  to  g«|Mt.ti(«. 

While  the  girls  were  making  these  adywioes  m  ^vili- 
lation,  their  male  associates  were  not  behind  hand. 
Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  were  diligautly  par- 
sued  ;  and  the  diligence  was  rewarded  by  the  relation 
of  stories  of  various  kinds.  It  is  incredible  with  what 
eagerness  they  would  throng  round  me,  when,  ca  a 
holiday  or  Sunday  afternoon,  I  took  my  seat  in  the 
fields,  or  woods,  for  this  purpose.  Every  other  amnse- 
ment  was  readily  forsaken  for  this  ;  and  many,  even  of 
the  grown-up  lads,  who  had  ceased  to  attend  the  school, 
never  fiiiled  to  join  their  younger  companions  ca  these 
oocosions.  Sometimes  I  gave  them  a  lesson  in  natural 
philosophy,  or  history,  in  geography,  or  a  moral  lecture ; 
but  always  in  tiie  form  of  a  stoiy.  The  young  people 
thought  they  were  only  amused,  while  I  was  gradually 
undermining  their  prejudices,  awakening  their  moral 
sense,  and  enlarging  their  views  of  the  worid. 

I  had  not  less  saUsfiiction  in  the  singing  kssons 
which  it  was  my  duty,  as  schoolmaster,  to  give.  I  had 
some  excellent  voices  among  my  scholars,  and  the  viear 
choral  of  a  neighbouring  town  assisted  me  with  aslea 
and  exercises.  My  young  flock  got  on  exceedingly  well ; 
but  to  amend  the  church  singing,  where  the  elders  were 
concerned,  was  more  than  I  could  accomplish.  The 
whole  strength  of  their  lungs  was  brought  into  play 
upon  all  occasions  ;  they  seemed  to  make  a  conacieDce 
of  never  paring  t)icm«    I  presumed  to  direct  the  attai« 
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tion  of  Pastor  Ffloek  to  this  subject,  and  asked  him  to 
use  his  influence  with  liis  worthy  congregation  that 
thoy  should  not  bellow  so  unmercifully. 

**  Eh  !  wlmt  do  you  mean  by  that  ?"  said  the  Pastor. 
**  I  let  every  one  give  free  course  to  his  devotional  feel- 
ings ;  let  them  cry  aloud,  and  spare  not.  Lukewarm 
singing,  lukewarm  Christianity,  in  my  opinion." 

Apparently  he  had  communicated  my  ridicalons, 
my  unchristian  censure,  as  he  called  it,  to  his  whole 
flock  ;  for  I  soon  remarked  that  they  roared  more  piti- 
lessly than  ever,  and  came  out  of  church  red-hot  with 
their  exertions,  and  as  hoarse  as  ravens. 

I  foimd  I  must  be  on  my  guard  with  these  good 
people,  with  whom  I  was  very  evidently  anything  but 
popular  ;  and  with  my  singing,  sewing,  washing,  comb- 
ing, and  story-telling,  passed  for  an  innovating,  mis- 
eliievous  busy-body.  For  this  judgment,  I  was  not  a 
little  indebted  to  the  pastor,  to  whom  I  was  not  suffi- 
ciently submissive ;  and  to  the  Schulze  still  more  largely, 
l)ecause  I  never  s|)ent  anything  in  his  house,  and  pur- 
loined, as  he  considered  it,  some  of  his  customers,  with 
my  Sunday  story-telling. 

1  might  have  experienced  more  active  efforts  of  the 
ill-will  of  this  last  dignitary  and  his  partisans,  luid  I 
not  been,  in  some  measure,  defendc<l  from  them  by  th« 
wann  attachment  of  the  children,  who  never  failed  to 
give  me  warning  in  time  of  any  conspiracy  against  me. 
But  wlmt  contributed  more  than  all  to  keep  me  scathe- 
less firom  their  malice,  was  a  kind  of  superstitious  belief 
in  my  powers  of  mischief — a  belief  which,  being  first 
induced  by  the  old  women  of  the  village,  had  found 
ready  admittance  with  all. 

They  took  me,  in  short,  for  a  conjuror,  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind.  To  this  wise  conjecture,  my  extra- 
ordinary liberality,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  scan- 
tiness of  my  apparent  means,  might  have  partly  contri- 
buted, and  partly  that  I  had  found  out  and  fhistrated 
more  than  one  or  two  spiteM  tricks  intended  to  be 
played  on  me.  It  happened  several  times  that  I  received 
a  private  ^isit  from  one  or  the  other  individual  whose 
cow  gave  bad  milk,  or  who  had  lost  anything  in  house 
or  field,  to  request  that  I  would  cut  the  cards,  or  make 
a  spell  of  some  kind,  to  discover  the  criminal.  It  was 
in  vain  that  I  tried  to  reason  them  out  of  this  preposte- 
rous folly,  and  refused  the  oifered  money.  They  re- 
mained firm  in  their  faith,  that  "  I  knew  more  than  I 
should."  Even  my  poor  tlu-ee  acres  brought  me  under 
suspicion,  because,  from  being  the  worst,  they  were  now 
the  best  and  most  productive  in  the  parish.  Although 
every  one  with  their  own  eyes  saw,  or  might  see,  that 
the  elder  lads  helped  me  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land, 
and  the  younger  ones  took  it  by  turns  to  weed  for  me  ; 
although  I  offered  them  the  plainest  and  simplest  rules 
to  obtain  a  like  result  with  my  own,  they  preferred 
their  own  solution  of  the  enigma,  "  I  knew  more  than  I 
should,"  "  the  devil  had  a  hand  in  it,"  &c. 

I  saw  that  the  elder  part  of  the  population  were  not 
to  bo  convei'tcd.  My  best  hopes  rested  on  their  chil- 
dren, who  were  in  a  great  measure  under  my  influence. 
I  had  done  much  in  tlio  courso  of  five  years,  when  a 
scandalous  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  pastor  threatened 
the  destruction  ot  my  whole  plans  of  refonnation.  One 
day  the  pastor  sent  for  me,  received  mo  with  cxtraoi'- 
dinary  and  unusual  civility ;  and  while  I  was  endeavom*- 
ing  to  find  out  his  motive  for  such  an  unexpected  mani- 


festation, he  surprised  me  by  a  proposal  to  bestow  on 
me  in  marriage  a  young  person  who  lived  in  his  house 
in  some  dependent  capacity.  lie  promised  a  good  por- 
tion with  her.  I  had  no  inclination  to  listen  to  or 
repeat  vilkge  scandal,  but  I  could  not  be  ignorant  that 
the  girl's  conduct  was  not  irreproofchablc,  and  Pastor 
Pflock  knew  it  full  well.  Of  couise,  I  gave  a  direct  and 
immediate  refusal ;  perhaps  I  was  somewlmt  too  abrupt. 
From  that  time  forward  he  never  preached  a  sermon 
without  launching  forth  into  invectives  against  all  pro- 
fligate innovators  and  "  infidels."  If  I  had  had  any 
doubt  as  to  whom  these  thunders  were  directed.  Lis 
looks  would  have  speedily  enlightened  me  and  every- 
body else,  but  I  despised  them  too  heartily  to  take  any 
notice  of  them.  By  and  bye,  I  received  notice  that 
complaints  had  been  lodged  against  me  with  the  School 
Commission.  I  was  charged  with  immoral  condnct ;  I 
was  unfit  to  be  trusted  with  the  instruction  of  children. 
I  demanded  a  hearing ;  I  demanded  the  names  of  my 
accusers,  which  could  not  well  be  refused  me  ;  and  I 
never  rested  till  the  accusation  and  its  cause  had  been 
traced  home  to  Pastor  Pflock.  The  motives  for  his 
extraordinary  proposal  were  now  clear  enough,  and  I 
succeeded  in  making  them  ap^)ear  so  to  the  Commission. 
From  bullying,  the  unworthy  pastor  descended  to  suppli- 
cation, that  the  business  might  not  become  generally 
known*  It  transpired,  nevertheless  ;  before  many  days 
were  orer,  everything  that  had  passed  in  the  justice- 
room  was  known  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
Hard.  In  another  quartec  of  a  year  Pastor  Pflock  was 
removed,  and  another,  Pastor  Bode,  replaced  him. 

The  latter,  a  pious  and  excellent  man,  somewhat 
advanced  in  life,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  worlil, 
without  being  corrupted  by  time,  supported  me  warmly 
in  every  attempt  for  tlie  improvement  of  the  people, 
and  laboured  zealously  in  his  own  calling  for  tic  object. 
He  went  from  cottage  to  cottage  to  give  advice,  warn- 
ing, help,  and  consolation.  I  grieve  to  say,  he  reapcxl 
but  a  scanty  harvest  with  all  his  toil.  His  preaching 
was  not  half  so  much  attended  or  admired  as  Pflock^s 
luid  been,  the  customary  offerings  to  the  parsonage  kit- 
chen much  scautier.  The  good  people  of  Hard  main- 
tained stoutly  that  Pastor  Bode  "  did  not  preach  the 
right  sort  of  religion  ;  he  was  half  an  infidel,  he  did  not 
believe  in  hell,"  &c.  &c.  And  then  they  shook  their 
heads,  and  sighed  for  the  high-seasoned  homilies  of 
Pastor  Pflock,  and  the  discourse  usually  ended  with  the 
ejacuhition,  *'  Ah,  he  was  the  man,  his  was  something 
like  sermons!  Hard  will  not  see  his  like  agiun  in  a 
hurrj'I" 

CHAPTER  XII. 
THE    COLONY. 

About  this  time  a  certain  Baron  Von  Losecke  paid 
a  visit  to  Hard,  on  account  of  some  forest  land  which  bo 
inherited  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  which  he  wanted  to 
dispose  of  again,  as  he  did  not  mean  to  live  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  The  Grovemment  had  declined  the 
purchase,  because  wood  was  not  at  all  wanted  here,  and 
there  was  no  navigable  river  to  aid  in  its  disposal  else- 
where. The  Baron  next  offered  it  to  the  parish  of 
Hard,  as  the  forest  lay  so  conveniently  at  hand.  But 
the  parish  was  poor  and  in  debt ;  it  was  not  in  any  par- 
ticular want  of  wood ;  and  if  it  were,  preferred  greatly 
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Mmg  it  from  the  Bftron's  forest  to  baying  of  him. 
The  offer  was  refused,  although  he  would  have  lowered 
hU  first  demand  of  nine  to  seven  thousand  gulders. 
The  Baron  was  quit«  at  a  loss  wliat  to  do  with  his  new 
acquisition,  and  went  to  ask  advice  of  Pastor  Bode,  who 
referred  him  to  me  as  the  person  in  Hard  most  likely 
to  gi^-e  him  proper  counsel.  He  came,  and  the  thought 
Middenly  occurred  to  me  to  buy  the  wood  myself.  My 
plan  was  ready  in  a  few  minutes.  I  could  not  be  a 
loder.  The  Baron  swore  at  the  whole  business ;  he 
wanted,  above  all  things,  to  be  rid  of  the  trouble,  and  at 
ksi  declared  that  if  I  could  find  him  a  purchaser  he 
should  haye  the  wood  for  six  thousand.  I  told  him  at 
once  that  I  would  buy  it  myself  if  he  would  accept  the 
Lalf  in  ready  money,  and  allow  me  reasonable  time  to 
pftv  the  other  half,  with  a  moderate  rato  of  interest, 
lie  stared,  first  at  me,  and  then  at  my  naked  school- 
room ;  but  people  soon  come  to  an  understanding  when 
both  parties  mean  to  do  so.  The  bargiun  was  soon 
5track,  and  the  necessary  instruments  drawn  up.  I 
<irew  my  outstanding  capital  of  four  thousand  guilders 
from  my  native  city ;  paid  out  of  my  pocket  a  yearly 
sum  equivalent  to  the  interest  of  it,  which,  if  you  re- 
member, I  had  destined  for  the  support  of  my  guar- 
dian's daughter,  and  the  Baron  received  the  promised 
moiety  immediately. 

The  whole  village  was  up  in  arms  at  the  news  of 
my  porchase.  No  doubt  I  was  supposed  to  have  found 
the  philosopher's  stone.  I  was  huighed  at  for  ray  folly, 
nevertheless,  and  many  rejoiced  beforehand  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  I  had  certainly  over-reached  myself  in  my 
boigain. 

The  laughter  did  not  very  greatly  disturb  my 
equanimity.  I  hired  wood-cutters,  and  a  few  experi- 
enced makers  of  potash,  bought  tubs  and  cauldrons, 
built  furnaces  for  the  calcining,  and  transformed  the 
fine  beech  wood  into  potash.  My  projects  extended 
themselves.  One  of  my  best  friends  in  the  village  was 
a  young  man  named  Lebrecht,  an  active,  intelligent 
fellow,  who  had  often  assisted  me  in  the  school.  I  now 
made  it  over  to  him  enturely,  with  the  income,  such  as 
it  was,  and  procured  a  ratification  of  the  appointment 
from  the  Conunission.  The  only  shore  I  retained  was 
the  stoiy-telling  lesson,  as  it  might  be  called.  The 
ivhool-honse  I  gave  up  entirely  to  my  successor,  and 
built  a  temporary  abode  in  the  forest,  to  be  near  my 
wix-kmen.  I  had  cottages  built  for  them  also,  which 
could  be  tenanted  in  winter ;  and  thus  commenced  a 
new  mode  of  life,  pretty  much  like  that  of  a  settler 
in  the  back  woods  of  America.  The  Harders  shook 
their  heads  at  my  foolish  undertaking,  wliile  one  acre 
after  another  was  changed  into  potash.  In  a  year  some 
hundreds  of  acres  were  cleared.  My  potash  found  a 
rapid  sale,  and  thus  the  old,  impenetrable  beech  forest, 
snugly  packed  in  barrels,  wandered  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  half  of  the  produce  was  more  than  sufii- 
eient  to  pay  the  remainder  of  the  purchase-money  ;  the 
Baron  was  paid  sooner  than  I  expected,  and  I  had 
besides  some  capital  in  liand,  and  the  land,  I  now  set 
to  work  upon  a  more  substantial  dwelling  for  myself, 
vith  bams  and  outhouses.  I  bought  cattle,  laid  out  the 
hmd  in  posture  and  arable  land,  and  so  turned  farmer 
as  well  as  potash  maker.  In  draining  some  part  of  the 
meadows,  I  discovered  a  spring.  In  testing  its  fitness 
f<v  domestic  purposes,  I  found  it  was  mineral,    There 


is  no  other  in  all  the  country  round.  -  A  new  plan  was 
quickly  formed.  I  built  this  house  for  the  reception  of 
visiters,  and  advertised  the  healing  properties  of  tlie 
spring  iu  all  the  newspapers.  It  succeeded  beyond  all 
my  expectations  ;  the  visiters  were  so  numerous  that  in 
a  few  years  I  was  obliged  to  odd  wings  to  the  bathing- 
house.  My  capital  yielded  me  a  high  interest.  I  por- 
tioned ofi'  more  than  tliree  hundi'ed  acres  into  small 
farms,  and  built  houses  upon  them,  for  which  I  had 
lime,  sand,  and  wood  gratis,  and  every  house  Imd  its 
teiuint  readv  as  soon  as  it  was  finished.  I  chose,  in 
preference  to  all  otiicrs,  skilful  artisans,  who  were  either 
wanted  by  the  watcr-drluking  guests,  or  were  not  easily 
found  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  took  care  that  the 
leases  should  bo  sufnciently  advantageous  to  the  ten- 
ant, to  give  him  a  real  interest  in  the  success  of  my 
colony.  I  was  lawgiver  as  well  as  landlord,  and  my 
indulgence  on  some  points  and  inexorable  severity  on 
others,  where  tlio  integrity  of  my  colonists  was  con- 
cerned, were  so  well  known,  tliat  my  regulations  were 
submitted  to  without  hesitation.  Look  behind  you, 
dear  lloden,  at  those  buildings,  fourteen  in  number, 
which  stand  on  the  rising  ground  by  the  side  of  Uie 
forest.     That  is  my  colony. 


CHAPTER  Xlir. 
THE   NEW  DIGNITY. 

Among  the  yearly  visiters  to  the  waters,  some  of 
the  authorities  of  the  land  were  occasionally  to  be  found, 
to  whom  I  became  known.  Had  I  been  dressed  like  one 
of  themselves,  my  acquirements  would  certainly  have 
raised  no  astonishment,  but  in  one  clothed  in  the  coorse 
garments  of  a  peasant,  they  were  esteemed  something 
wonderful,  I  passed,  moreover,  for  an  opulent  man, 
and  theise  two  circumstances  procured  my  appointment 
as  Schulze  in  Hard,  on  the  death  of  the  old  one,  in 
spite  of  all  the  ancient  inhabitants  could  say  against  it. 
My  new  dignity  gave  me  as  much  joy,  as  under  other 
relations,  the  post  of  Prime  Minister  could  have  done. 
I  was  now  in  the  position  I  had  long  desired,  and  my 
sphere  of  action  exactly  what  I  wished  it  to  be.  I  was 
no  stranger  to  the  ingratitude  of  the  Ilarders,  but  wliat 
else  was  to  be  expected  from  a  people  so  poverty-stricken, 
ignorant,  lazy,  and  stupid  ?  I  must  humanise  them 
before  I  could  look  for  humaner  and  nobler  feelings 
from  them. 

I  immediately  began  to  work  out  my  projects. 
Pastor  Bode  and  the  schoolmaster  Lobrecht  were  zeal- 
ous co-operators.  Even  a  Schulze,  I  continued  my 
narrative  lessons  to  the  youth  of  the  village.  It  was 
too  powerful  an  engine  in  my  scheme  of  moral  refor- 
mation to  be  neglected.  Eight  years'  experience  had 
rendered  me  familiar  with  the  chief  sources  of  mischief 
in  Hard,  and  I  hastened  to  destroy  them.  One  of  tlie 
greatest  was  the  litigious  spirit  of  the  people.  They 
went  to  law  about  everything.  I  took  upon  myself  to 
be  attorney,  in  defiance  of  the  attomies,  and  examined 
those  local  regulations  which  most  nearly  concerned  my 
peasants,  and  were  most  fertile  in  stuff  for  lawsuits.  A 
good  many  I  put  an  end  to  by  amicable  arrangement, 
and  the  number  of  my  clients  increased  daily.  My 
office  enabled  me  continually  to  detect  and  frustrate  the 
artifices  by  which  provincial  advocates  often  fermented 
and  kept  alive  the  foolish  squabbles  of  tbe  poor  ignorant 
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people  Ibr  th^  own  advantage.  This  alone  vas  an 
inuneaflorable  advantage  for  the  village.  In  the  midst 
of  all  these  oflBcial  labonrfl,  something  occurred  to  me 
of  which  I  had  certainly  often  thought,  but  never  before 
felt— something  which  turned  my  head  for  a  time,  and 
put  an  effectual  stop  to  my  reformations. 

One  day  I  drove  a  waggon  myself  with  a  freight  of 
potash  to  Berg,  a  market  town  about  twelve  miles  from 
Hard,  and  where  my  agent  for  the  sale  of  it  lived.  In 
the  waggon  I  had  also  a  sack  of  beans,  which  fell  from 
it  as  I  drove  into  Berg.  A  lad  who  was  passing  directed 
my  attention  to  my  loss.  I  ran  back,  and  hoisted  the 
sack  on  my  shoulders  to  replace  it  in  the  waggon.  At 
that  moment  a  very  pretty  girl,  whose  dress  announced 
her  an  inhabitant  of  Berg,  came  up  with  me.  I  do  not 
know  how  I  looked  at  her  or  how  she  looked  at  me,  but 
I  felt  the  strongest  sensation  I  had  ever  experienced  in 
my  life.  While  I  was  staring  like  a  booby,  I  lost  my 
hat,  and,  encumbered  as  I  was,  I  could  not  stoop  to 
recover  it.  The  beauty  saw  my  embarrassment,  and 
turning  back  with  the  best-hearted  smile  in  the  world, 
picked  up  the  hat  and  gave  it  to  me.  To  this  day  I  do 
not  know  how  I  thanked  her,  or  whether  I  thanked  her 
at  all.  The  smile  bewitched  me  so  that  I  could  think 
of  nothing  else,  and  am  only  surprised  how  I  found  my 
way  to  my  agent's. 

In  the  house  of  the  agent  a  room  was  always  reserved 
for  me,  because  in  my  frequent  journeys  to  and  fro,  I 
foand  it  sometimes  convenient  to  remain  the  night  in 
Berg.  I  might  as  well  have  gone  back  this  time,  but  I 
did  not.  I  stmd  in  the  hope  of  seeing  my  little  beauty 
again,  and  never  left  the  window  commanding  a  view  of 
the  main  street  till  I  was  called  to  dinner. 

As  I  entered  the  room  where  the  dinner  was  served, 
who  should  I  see  but  the  very  object  of  my  thoughts 
standing  by  the  table  ;  she  was  evidently  preparing  to 
dine  with  us.  The  post  of  honour  at  the  upper  end  was 
assigned  to  me,  and  the  feir  stranger  placed  herself 
opposite  to  me.  Fran  Diedrich,  the  agent's  wife,  said 
something  to  me,  -to  which  I  replied,  '*  good,  they  are 
exquisite."  '*  €k>od  heavens !  how  sorry  I  am  you  did 
not  come  last  week,"  exclaimed  the  good  lady,  *'  we  had 
some  much  better."  "  Much  better  !"  said  I,  bewitched. 
Fran  Diedrich  was  talking  about  tlie  carp,  and  I  of  the 
black  eyes  of  the  maiden.  The  fair  girl  smiled,  and 
looked  down. 

"  Lieber  Himmel  Ilcrr  Schulze,  I  don*t  think  you 
heard  a  word  I  said  ?"  said  my  hostess. 

"  Let  the  matter  alone,  wife,"  said  the  agent,  rising  to 
fetch  his  pipe.  "  Herr  Schulze  is  a  learned  man  :  he 
was  star-gazing." 

"  Who  is  your  new  companion  ?"  I  seized  the  first 
moment  of  asking,  when  tho  beautiful  stranger  liad 
withdrawn. 

**  She  is  no  companion  of  mine,"  replied  Fran  Die- 
drich ;  '*  she  is  a  poor  girl  whom  my  sister  the  Pastorinn 
Mailer  has  Wought  up.  My  brother-in-law  is  lately 
dead,  and  my  sister  being  obliged  to  leave  the  vicarage, 
has  sent  her  to  me  till  she  is  settled  again." 

**  Poor,  is  she  ?  So  much  tho  better  for  me, " 
thought  I.  "  Then  I  may  hope  I  am  not  poor.  I  am  not 
more  tlian  three  and  thirty,  and  not  so  bad-looking." 
But  then  I  looked  agam  at  the  delicate  town-bred  girl, 
and  then  at  myself— a  potash-maker,  in  my  peasant's 
Uo«9e !    Mf  conrage  sank  a  hundred  fethoros  deep. 


Passing  by  the  kitchen,  I  saw  my  beauty,  with  an 
apron  before  her,  busy  over  the  fire,  and  the  thermo- 
meter rose  a  little.  She  looked  as  if  performing  an  ac- 
customed duty.  In  the  evening,  as  I  was  sitting  alone 
in  my  room,  I  heard  something  knocking  like  a  Imife  on 
a  chopping  board.  I  listened  again,  and  recognised  the 
sound  of  a  detestable  old  harpsichord,  with  about  as 
much  tone  as  a  tin  kettle,  and  horribly  out  of  tone  into 
the  bargain.  Thinking  it  was  one  of  Diedrich'a  bojs 
amusing  himself,  I  opened  the  door  between,  and  en- 
tered abruptly.  Lo,  and  behold !  there  sat  the  fiur 
maiden  again,  alone !  and  the  room  was  evidently  the 
one  appropriated  to  her  use  for  the  time.  She  started 
and  coloured  at  my  unceremonious  entry,  and  so  did  I. 
I  seemed  destined  to  appear  before  her  in  some  awkward 
guise  or  other.  Now  the  mischief  was  done,  I  eonld 
only  make  the  best  excuse  I  could  think  of,  and  beg  per- 
mission to  try  my  skill  at  tuning  tho  old  harpsichord. 
She  consented :  I  brought  it  into  something  like  order, 
and  was  rewarded  by  hearing  her  play,  which  she  did 
with  great  taste  and  feeling.  The  tin  kettle  sounded 
like  the  music  of  the  spheres.  She  expressed  some  sur- 
prise to  find  me  musical,  and,  afterwards,  that  I  could, 
nnlike  most  country  people,  speak  of  anything  eke 
than  country  matters. 

<*  Are  the  country  people  all  so  learned  with  yon,  Mr. 
Schulze  t"  asked  she,  wiUi  her  gentle  smile. 

I  do  not  know  what  I  answered.  The  smile  and 
the  glance  of  her  black  eyes  took  away  my  breath  and 
my  senses  for  the  time.  The  poor  child  seemed  to  have 
but  little  to  amuse  her  in  Diedrich's  house,  for  on  ray 
asking  her  to  walk  out  with  me,  she  was  ready  in  a  mo- 
ment. The  walk  did  her  good :  her  features  lost  a  cer- 
tain tinge  of  melancholy  which  I  had  admired  as  the 
greatest  of  charms  till  I  saw  the  same  features  Hghied  up 
with  smiles,  and  then  I  found  gladness  best  became 
them.  At  supper,  she  sat  opposite  to  me  again ;  and 
after  supper,  we  went  to  the  old  harpsichord  again. 
This  was  too  much.  I  never  closed  my  eyes  that  night. 
The  morning  star  found  me  as  wakefiil  as  the  evening 
hod  left  me.  Lovers  reckon  by  the  stars,  because  they 
hover  in  spirit  above  the  earth  while  they  arc  lovers. 
I  fencicd  I  must  be  ill,  and  so  I  told  Diedrich,  and 
made  that  the  excuse  for  remaining  the  whole  day  at 
Berg.  My  dear  little  neighbour  had  abmidance  of  com- 
passion for  me,  and  did  her  best  to  amuse  me.  Wh"e 
she  sung  to  me,  or  talked  or  walked  with  me,  the  head- 
ache I  complained  of  left  me,  but  my  heart— ah, 
friend  Roder  !  When  I  returned  to  Hard,  on  the  third 
day,  I  was  absolutely  miserable.  I  thought  I  was  going 
to  die,  and  I  believe  I  made  some  verses  to  the  moon ! 

My  official  duties  began  to  be  terribly  importunate, 
and,  I  am  afraid,  were  very  indifferently  performed  the 
week  after  my  visit  to  Berg.  On  the  other  hand,  I  was 
seized  with  a  sudden  zeal  for  beautifying  my  house,  and 
had  many  things  done  which  had  hitherto  appeared  to 
me  extremely  superfluous.  I  even  bought  an  excellent 
piano,  which  I  found  on  sale  in  a  neighbouring  town. 
This  was  hardly  to  be  called  a  superfluity,  but  I  had  not 
felt  inclined  to  cultivate  my  musical  talents  the  whole 
eight  or  nine  years  I  had  spent  at  Hard  with  half  the 
zeal  as  since  my  visit  to  Berg.  The  next  time  I  drove 
over,  I  bestowed  a  little  more  attention  on  my  drew,  and 
when  I  caught  sight  of  the  church  tower  of  Berg  behind 
the  pine  wood,  I  cwW  ahnost  h««r  my  hew*  ^^ 
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Diedrich  and  bis  wife  received  me  with  their  wonted 
eordiatitj,  and  th^r  sweet  friend  returned  my  awkward 
greeting  with  a  smile  and  a  blosh  that  looked  almost 
like  pleasoni  at  seeing  me  again. 

The  harpaichoffd  wanted  toning  again,  and  while  I 
WIS  doing  ity  I  mentioned  mj  porchase  of  a  new  piano, 
lod  expressed  a  hope  that  I  shoold  heie  her  play  on  it 
moe  day,  and  that  was  all  I  said.  We  went  out  to 
walk,  and  among  the  thousand  things  we  talked  abont, 
the  thing  I  willed  most  to  say  was  exactly  what  I  did 
not  and  eonld  not  say. 

**  Shall  yoa  be  here  agam  next  week  f  asked  she, 
when  she  gsre  me  her  hand  at  parting.  We  were  alone, 
snd  yet  like  an  idiot,  as  I  was,  I  oonld  find  no  answer, 
hot— •«  On  Thursday  certainly,"  as  if  I  had  been  talking 
onhr  to  Fran  Diedrich. 

All  the  way  home  I  had  employment  enoagb  in 
qaairelling  with  myself,  and  vowing  in  my  heart  to 
seqint  myself  the  oisning  week  somewhat  leas  like  a 
rimi^oii* 

My  home  was  no  longer  as  it  had  been  to  me.  I 
wsndered  through  my  colony.  I  looked  at  my  own 
creation,  on  the  testimony  of  a  resolute  purpose,  resolutely 
parsned*  I  saw  it  was  right,  but  it  did  not  rejoice  me ; 
I  ooold  not  look  on  my  work  and  say  "  that  it  was  good." 
Beyond  the  right  aikl  useful,  something  was  wanting, 
something  higher,  and  that  lay  beyond  my  power.  My 
work  wanted  consecration ;  as  yet,  in  my  little  world,  the. 
**  beaatifhl"  was  not !  And  the  beautiful  is  everywhere 
the  reflected  light  of  Lore ;  when  hallowing  the  earthly, 
it  rereals  itself  to  earth. 

This  week  that  passed  befbre  I  went  to  Berg  again, 
was  certainly  longer  than  the  whole  eight  years  I  had 
spent  in  Hard.  This  time  I  fbnnd  courage  to  say  that 
the  time  had  appeared  immeasurably  long  since  I  had 
seen  her,  and  she  answered  innocently,  '*  I  am  very  glad 
when  yon  come  :  I  am  so  lost  here.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
meet  any  one  witb  whom  we  can  sympathise."  And 
hiarenpon  we  were  both  silent,  perhaps,  because  I  took 
her  hand  and  drew  it  witliin  my  arm,  at  these  words ; 
a  freedom  I  had  never  ventured  on  before.  I  did,  how- 
ever, find  courage  enough,  after  a  while,  to  say,  that 
"  I  should  have  thought  it  more  likely  that  she  would 
find  here  and  everywhere  hearts  only  too  ready  to  sym- 
pathise with  herV*  to  which  she  answered  nothmg,  and 
I  was  as  well  satisfied  that  she  did  not. 

When  we  returned  to  the  house,  I  invited  Diedrich 
and  his  wife  to  come  over  to  Hard  and  look  at  my  new 
hoUdiDgs.  **  That  we  will  gladly,"  answered  he.  **  I 
want  to  give  Miss  Angnsta  a  day's  pleasure  before  she 
goes  back  next  week;"  and  here  he  handed  her  a  letter 
fhmi  his  Mster-in>law,  her  }Rt)tectress. 

•*  And  are  yew  really  going  to  leave  us  ?"  I  asked 
her,  as  she  sat  at  the  old  harpsichord  in  the  evening. 

Her  hands  dropped  into  her  lap — ^  I  must,  my  fos- 
ter-mother has  sent  for  mo." 

I  thought  I  saw  a  tear  sparkle  through  her  long 
eyelashes,  and  ventnred  to  press  her  hand  to  my  lips, 
when  we  parted  for  the  night. 

On  my  return  to  Hard,  Diedrich  and  his  whole 
family  accompanied  me.  And  when  I  was  once  more 
at  home,  and  saw  that  home  lighted  by  her  bright 
presence,  suisbine  and  joy  were  in  me  and  around  me  ! 
My  work  was  hallowed  by  the  breath  of  lo^'e.  The  good 
voddcd  to  4lto  bentttiW, 


Man*s  heart  and  hands  can  accomplish  great  tilings 
in  the  stir  and  tumult  of  the  world.  Women  is  power- 
less in  its  troubled  strife,  yet  nobler  in  her  weakness, 
because  more  alien  to  the  mere  earthly  than  man.  She 
sanctifies  him  through  her  love,  awakens  in  him  the 
sense  of  the  beautifbl,  and  she  alone  has  received  from 
Heaven  the  gift  of  crowning  his  brow  with  the  wreath  of 
victory.  For  men  can  never  reii-ard  men  for  the  strug- 
gle and  the  conquest.  All  that  men  can  accomplish 
alone  may  be  great,  but  it  is  loveless,  just  in  its  pur- 
pose, but  austere  in  aspect.  Man's  only  exclusive  woric 
is  red-handed  war.     Woe  to  that  world  where  love  is  not ! 


CHAPTER  XrV. 
THE  HIGHEST  FESTIVAL. 

I  lodged  my  guests  in  the  Baths,  with  a  private 
hint  to  the  landlord  and  his  wife  to  amuse  and  occupy 
Diedrich  and  his  wife  a.s  much  as  possible,  that  I  might 
keep  Augusta  exclusively  to  myself.  Frau  Diedrich 
was  scandalised  at  the  humility  of  my  household  arrange- 
ments, and  could  not  understand  why  I  did  not  **  live 
better,"  as  she  phrased  it.  "  I  might  easily  do  so,"  I 
ansiftered,  looking  at  the  only  person  to  whom  I  was 
desirous  of  recommending  my  humble  dwelling,  "  but  it 
is  not  necessary  to  my  happiness.  I  will  do  without 
unnecessary  necessaries,  that  I  may  have  wherewith  to 
supply  the  real  ones." 

Diedrich  shook  his  head,  and  merely  replied,  "  Herr 
Schnlze,  you  are  a  humourist."  But  the  belovetl  one 
looked  on  me  with  sparkling  eye  and  kindling  cheek. 
"  Where  such  spotless  neatness  reigns,  who  would  seek  or 
desire  other  adornment  ?"  cried  she.  "  When  health  and 
contentment  are  the  companions,  who  asks  whether  they 
sit  at  a  table  of  becchen  wood  or  mahogany  ? — if  they  are 
served  on  earthenware,  or  from  porcelain  and  silver  ?" 

I  pressed  the  hand  of  my  sweet  advocate  in  silent 
gratitude,  and  lod  her  through  every  part  of  my  domain ; 
she  had  understanding  and  sympathy  for  all,  and  while 
her  eyes  wandered  over  the  wide  spreading  prospect,  rich 
in  firuit  and  promise,  her  heart  seemed  to  swell  within 
her,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears — "  This  is  heavenly,"  she 
murmured. 

•*  And  will  you  forsake  it  then  ?"  said  I ;  "  will  it  be 
heavenly  to  me  when  you  are  gone  t"  She  was  silent, 
as  if  she  did  not  understand  me.  ^  Oh  remain.  Where 
else  would  you  be  loved  and  cherished  as  you  are  loved 
and  cherished  here  ?  Be  mine  !  For  me  there  is  no 
happiness  without  you.  You  are  an  orphan ;  if  I  may 
hope  to  win  your  heart,  who  shall  refuse  me  your  hand  ?" 

"  It  is  true  I  have  neither  father  nor  mother,"  said 
Augusta,  and  a  shade  of  sadness  crossed  the  clear  heaven 
of  her  brow,  like  a  white  cloud  over  the  transparent 
depths  of  a  summer  sky.  "  But  I  have  made  a  vow  to 
myself,  and  I  will  keep  it,  never  to  dispose  of  myself 
without  the  consent  and  approbation  of  a  man  whom  I 
love  and  honour  bcvond  others  in  the  world." 

"  And  who  may  the  one  so  honoured  be  ?"  I  asked, 
with  a  beating  heart.  ''  The  noblest  minded  being  on 
earth,"  she  replied  warmly,  "  My  father's  death  was 
sudden  and  most  grievous.  He  had,  though  firom  no 
fiiult  of  hb  own,  mined  a  young  man  who  had  been  his 
ward ;  and  yet  this  young  man  was  the  only  person  in 
the  world  who  had  eonpassion  on  his  orphan  child,  He 
shared  with  me  the  littlp  my  fathcr'is  mirfbrtuiw  hud 
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left  him,  provided  me  with  fmitable  protection,  gave  mo 
an  education — any  good  that  may  be  in  me  is  his  work. 
I  owe  him  ever}'  breath  I  draw,  I  honour  him  as  my 
second  father.  Where  to  find  him  I  know  not,  for,  like 
the  Providence  that  blesses  us  unseen,  he  has  never 
been  visible  to  my  gratitude;  two  letters  I  wrote  to 
him  remain  unanswered;  yet  my  determination  is  unal- 
terable never  to  accept  the  liand  of  any  man  without 
asking  and  obtaining  his  approbation." 

**  And  his  name  ?'*  asked  I,  breathless  with  cxpecta- 
tion,  **  His  name  is  Eugfdbert. "  "  And  yours  is 
Augusta  Lenz."  She  looked  at  me  with  surprise.  I 
took  her  hand  and  led  her  back  into  the  house,  into  my 
study,  and  took  from  the  drawer  of  my  desk  two  let- 
ters which  I  laid  before  her. 

"  Qood  heavens,  how  did  these  letters  fall  into  your 
hands,  Mr.  Schulze,"  exclaimed  Augusta,  as  she  recog- 
nised her  own  hand-writing.  *'  I  am  Engelbert,"  was 
all  I  could  say.  In  spite  of  all  I  could  do  to  hinder  her, 
Augusta  sunk  on  her  knees  before  me,  seized  my  hands, 
and  covered  them  with  tears  and  kisses. 

''  Let  me,  let  me,*'  she  sobbed,  resisting  my  efforts 
to  raise  her.  '<  How  I  have  longed  for  this  moment, 
when  I  could  pour  out  my  whole  heart  before  my  bene- 
factor, my  only  friend." 

But  I  need  say  no  more,  my  friend;  you  will  guess 
how  I  answered,  and  how  I  sped  in  my  wooing.  From 
that  moment  began  the  real  happiness  of  my  life — ^a 
happiness  that  has  never  known  pause  or  hindrance  in 
its  course,  nor  will,  I  hope  and  trust,  till  the  hearts  ot 
both  are  stilled  in  death. 

You  may  perhaps  be  surprised  that  we  did  not 
become  sooner  knoTvn  to  each  other,  and  yet  the  cause 
was  very  simple.  My  agent  Diedrich  had  never  called 
me  by  any  other  name  than  my  official  one,  as  the 
people  hereabouts  are  wont  to  do,  and  Augusta,  who  was 
a  stranger  to  Hard  and  its  relations,  had  taken  it  for 
granted  that  '*  Herr  Scbulze"  bore  only  his  family  name, 
and  no  very  uncommon  one  either. 

Whate\'er  Frau  Diedrich  could  say  against  the 
irreguUrity  of  such  a  proceeding,  I  empowered  my  good 
friend,  Pastor  Bode,  to  publish  the  banns  forthwitli. 
Augusta  liad  given  me  a  double  right,  in  admitting  my 
authority  &s  guardian  to  its  full  extent,  to  insist  on  her 
leaving  Hard  no  more.  To  the  good  woman  who  had 
charge  of  my  bride,  she  wrote  by  my  desire,  ensuring 
to  her  the  yearly  sum  she  had  hitherto  received  as  the 
price  of  Augusta^s  maintenance,  and  which  she  was  not 
in  circumstances  to  spare  without  inconvenience.  Die- 
drich and  his  wife  remained  with  Augusta  my  guests  at 
the  Baths.  As  bride,  I  invested  her  with  the  full 
authority  of  the  iutiu*e  mistress,  to  order  and  arrange  all 
within  and  without  the  house,  according  to  her  own 
pleasure.  What  a  week  we  passed!  second  only  in 
felicity  to  those  we  Imve  known  since. 

On  the  day  of  our  wedding,  my  kind  and  gentle 
Augusta  made  her  appearance,  not  in  the  extravagant 
and  somewhat  ridiculous  finery  of  a  town  bride,  but  in 
the  simple  and  unpretending  costume  suitable  to  the 
wife  of  a  vilkge  Schulzc — ^tho  guide  and  associate  of 
peasants,  over  whom  she  claimed  no  other  superiority 
but  the  undisputed  and  undisputable  one  of  greater 
knowledge  and  virtue. 

A  fortnight  after  this,  Pastor  Bode  joined  <mr 
hands  at  the  altar. 


CHAPTER  XT. 


A  FORTUNATE  MISFORTUNE. 


Augusta's  diligence  and  skill  in  domestic  amngo- 
ments  spared  me  many  a  care.  Freed  from  all  anxiety 
for  my  private  affiiirs,  I  could  devote  myself  the  more 
entirely  to  the  weightier  duties  of  my  office. 

I  hod  been  about  two  years  married,  when  the  ter- 
rible day  came  which  reduced  all  Hard  to  ashes.  The 
conflagration  had  its  origin  in  some  very  usual  hot  un- 
pardonable piece  of  carelessness,  on  the  part  of  ooe  of 
the  inliabitonts.  All  help  was  useless.  The  good  peo- 
ple of  Hard  stood  by  stupified  and  totally  inactive, 
while  others  from  the  neighbouring  villages  were  exert- 
ing themselves  to  the  utmost  to  save  their  cattle  and 
farming  stock.  There  were  not  half  a  dozen  hooaes 
left  standing. 

The  blow  was  a  heavy  one ;  the  people  were  too 
ignorant  and  lazy  to  be  otherwise  than  poor ;  the  aid 
afforded  by  Government  scanty,  when  measured  bj  the 
want.  The  sufferers  looked  at  one  another  m  helpless 
consternation  ;  the  greatness  of  the  calamity  had  loh- 
Ixjd  them  not  only  of  their  property  but  of  their  heads 
and  their  ^hands,  such  as  they  were.  I  alone  did  not 
despair — imy,  even  saw  ground  for  hope,  from  the  veiy 
extent  of  the  misfortune.  All  were  now  alike  poor. 
They  must  work,  if  they  meant  to  eat. 

As  soon  as  it  became  a  question  of  rebuilding  the  vil- 
lage, I  delivered  a  memorial  to  the  Qovemment,  in 
which  I  endeavoured  to  prove  that  a  great  advantage 
might  'accrue  to  the  community  of  Hard,  if  such  ex- 
changes were  effected  between  the  owners  of  the  knd  as 
to  fix  every  man  in  the  centre,  or  nearly  so,  of  his  own 
portion.  By  this  means,  not  only  would  the  danger  of 
a  similar  catastrophe  be  considerably  lessened,  but,  what 
was  of  yet  more  consequence,  a  fruitftd  source  of  dispute 
and  litigation  would  be  cut  off*,  by  the  comparative  isola- 
tion of  the  proprietors.  My  plan  was  approved  of,  and 
a  conunission  appointed  to  effect  the  necessary  exchanges, 
at  the  head  of  which  I  was  placed,  in  spite  of  the  mur- 
murs and  opi)osition  of  the  Horders.  The  business  was 
arranged  at  last,  but  not  without  considerable  difficult/; 
and  every  man*8  portion  of  land  brought  witliin  a  ring- 
fence.  The  grand  want  at  present  was  of  timber  for 
building.  There  was  none  fit  for  the  purpose  to  be  pro- 
cured but  from  a  considerable  distance,  and  consequently 
at  an  enormous  price  ;  and  many  were  the  lamentations 
that  Baron  von  Ijcsecke's  forests  had  not  been  purchased 
when  he  offered  them  ten  years  before. 

I  now  caused  the  remainder  of  my  timber  to  be 
felled,  and  sold  it  at  the  most  moderate  price,  without 
requiring  immediate  payment.  The  greater  part  I  al- 
lowed to  remain  over  for  two  years,  without  interest.  To 
many  persons  I  advanced  money.  The  Government 
did  its  part.  Por  the  poorest  of  all,  liberal  collections 
were  mode  among  the  guests  at  the  baths.  In  little 
more  than  a  year,  the  village  rose  from  its  ashes  in  scat- 
tered dwellings,  as  you  now  see  it.  As  a  iiirther  se- 
curity against  fire,  I  Imd  public  ovens  built,  apart  from 
the  dwelling  houses  ;  better  engines  provided,  and  a 
well  dug  near  every  house.  I  had  the  water  from  my 
own  lands,  and  those  of  others  situate  on  the  heights, 
conducted  into  one  common  channel,  and  directed  to- 
ward tlie  waste  common  land.  Here  the  great  canal  was 
divided  into  a  number  of  smaller  canals,  posting  througb 
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the  meadovs,  the  fertility  of  which  was  increased  three- 
fold,  by  artificial  inimdation.  The  fields  and  gardens 
aroond  soon  showed  signs  of  improvement.  Being  im- 
mediately under  the  ere  of  the  owner,  they  were  more 
carefiilly  cultivated,  and  much  valuable  time  spared, 
which  had  foonerly  been  wasted  in  running  from  one 
outlying  field  to  another.  Poverty  and  necessity  com- 
pelled the  greater  part  to  economy  both  of  time  and 
money.  The  public  house  in  the  village  was  less 
visited.  In  my  inn,  I  allowed  neither  wine  nor  spirits 
to  be  sold.  The  widow  of  the  former  Schulze,  who 
still  kept  the  house  in  the  village,  abused  me  unmerci- 
fbllv  ;  but  I  obtained  my  object.  Had  she  followed  my 
advice,  and  arranged  her  house  for  the  reception  of  the 
water-drinkers  and  bathers,  she  might  have  been  a 
much  richer  woman,  for  this  house  is  often  so  full  that 
new  guests  are  contmually  obliged  to  leave  the  place  for 
want  of  lodging. 

It  is  true  that  the  greater  part  of  the  village  is  still 
in  debt  to  nie,  but  their  other  debts  are  nearly  acquitted, 
and  this  was  the  consequence  of  real  misfortune.  Our 
village  is  tlie  most  flourishing  and  industrious,  and 
therefiore  the  highest  in  credit  in  the  whole  country. 
We  have  no  more  of  lawsuits,  and  squabbling  and 
fighting  are  scarcely  ranembered  amongst  us.  3Iany  of 
my  former  scholars  of  both  sexes  are  now  themselves 
parents,  and  I  may  honestly  assert  are  as  warmly  at- 
tached to  me  as  ever.  Order  and  cleanliness  greet  the 
ere  and  gladden  the  heart  on  every  side. 

It  may  have  contributed  in  some  measure  to  tins 
happy  change,  that  I  remitted  the  interest  of  the  sums 
owing  to  me  to  those  who  distinguished  themselves  the 
tear  through  in  the  neatness  of  their  houses  and  per- 
sons, the  cultivation  and  good  order  of  their  fields,  and 
in  keeping  free  from  quarrels  and  litigation.  By  way 
of  encouragement  to  the  rest,  I  made  a  gift  of  the  whole 
capital  due  to  me,  to  the  three  fiimilies  who  first  worked 
themselves  free  firom  all  other  debt. 

Engelbert  had  proceeded  thus  fiir  in  his  narration, 
when  we  were  intemipted  by  Augusta.  She  looked  like 
a  rose  m  its  fiill  pride  of  beauty,  with  all  its  buds  clus- 
tering round.  The  infimt  was  on  her  arm,  the  youngest 
boy  dinging  to  her  side,  and  the  elder  ones  frolicking 
about  her.  What  a  morning  greeting  was  there !  I 
felt  a  child  again  among  those  happy  children  of  nature. 
The  bell  for  church  came  up  through  the  valley.  We 
went  altogether,  and  I  shall  not  easily  forget  the  eflPect 
of  the  hymn  of  praise  sung  in  four  parts  by  the  nume- 
rous congregation.  The  address  of  the  silver-haired 
pastor  was  worthy  of  the  rest*— earnest,  simple,  touch- 
ing~mtelligible  to  all — practical  for  this  life,.yet  teach- 
ing to  kfk.  beyond  it. 

When  the  service  was  over,  the  whole  community 
assembled  under  the  lime  trees.  The  Schulze  spoke  in 
a  kind  and  friendly  manner  to  several  who  addressed 
him,  and  then,  mounting  a  bench,  read  some  Govern- 
ment proclamations,  and  explained  and  cleared  up  some 
misnnderstanding  respecting  them.  When  this  business 
was  over,  he  pointed  me  out  with  his  hand  to  the  as- 
sembly, and  said — "  I  have  here  an  old  and  dear  friend 
on  a  visit  to  me ;  and  as  I  wished  to  give  him  pleasure, 
and  also  to  make  known  to  him  those  young  people  who 
have  particularly  distinguished  themselves  by  their  con- 
doct  since  our  last  meeting,  I  invite  them  all  to  a 
dmoe  and  supper  with  me  this  evening.*' 


And  here  the  Schulze  read  a  long  li^t  of  names  from 
a  paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand  :  hereupon  a  general 
whispering,  hand-shaking,  and  smiling  took  place,  and 
the  assembly  separated  with  joyous  fiices  and  sparkling 
eyes.  The  reverend  pastor,  the  schoolmaster,  Librecht, 
an  intelligent,  well-informed  young  countryman,  possessed 
of  considerable  natural  talent  and  an  ardent  thirst  for 
knowledge,  and  the  doctor  and  his  wife,  joined  us  at 
dinner,  which,  contrary  to  Engelbert*s  usual  custom, 
was  very  handsome,  and  had  been  prepared  at  the  bath- 
ing-house. I  never  passed  a  happier  evening,  and 
have  rarely  listened  to  a  better  concert.  Seven-and- 
forty  voices,  male  and  female,  executed  choruses  and 
motells,  fh>m  Grann,  Handel,  Rolie,  and  Hayden,  with 
a  purity  of  style  and  precision  of  tone  that  would  not 
have  disgraced  a  concert  in  the  capital.  Engelbert,  his 
wife,  and  two  elder  boys,  were  among  the  singers.  The 
concert  was  given  in  the  open  air,  behind  the  garden  of 
the  bathing-house.  The  place  seemed  made  for  the  pur- 
pose. A  soft  echo  from  the  distant  rocks  sent  back 
the  harmony  in  magic  sweetness ;  the  evening  sun  shone 
in  full  splendour  on  the  fields,  and  broke  through  the 
trees  on  the  broad  grassy  glade  where  we  stood,  chequer- 
ing its  deep  emerald  with  broad  gleams  of  gold,  and 
hovering  like  a  glory  round  many  a  foir  young  head.  I 
confoss  the  whole  scene  had  something  inexpressibly 
touching  to  me. 

0  !  and  all  this  is  the  work  of  one  man  !  thought  I, 
gazing  around  me.  And  this  man,  who,  wherever  he 
moved  and  looked,  beheld  his  own  creation,  and  that  it 
was  good,  stood  there  simple  and  unassuming  among 
the  rest,  a  peosant  among  peasants.  AVhcn  the  con- 
cert was  over,  I  chisped  his  hand  with  heartfelt  emotion, 
and  exclaimed  involuntarily,  **  Thou  art  one  of  the 
really  great  in  the  rustic  garb," 

The  evening  closed  with  a  dance  in  the  large  and 
handsome  saloon  of  the  dwelling-house.*  Augusta  was 
my  first  partner,  and  a  very  charming  one  I  found  her  ; 
and  after  her,  some  of  the  prettiest  of  the  wives  and 
maidens  of  Hard.  Many  of  them  danced  exceedingly 
well,  and  did  infinite  credit  to  the  Frau  Schulzin, 
who  had  been  their  only  mstinictress.  The  venerable 
grey-haired  pastor,  who  mingled  with  his  fiock  like  a 
grandlsithcr  among  his  beloved  childrcn*s  children,  was 
not  the  least  interesting  person  of  the  group.  We  sat  at 
supper  as  chance  or  choice  dictated.  A  fair  young  rustic, 
who  sat  next  me,  entertained  me  very  agreeably  and  very 
rationally — ^far  more  so  than  nuuiy  a  fashionable  damsel, 
whom  it  lias  been  my  lot  to  meet  in  circles  of  for  higher 
pretensions,  has  done  since. 

As  soon  as  my  cai'rioge  was  mended,  and  my  servant 
in  condition  to  travel,  I  left  Hard.  Engelbert,  who  con- 
sidered me  as  his  guest  in  a  house  that  belonged  to  him, 
would  not  hear  of  my  offering  any  remuneration  where 
I  had  lodged.  I  left  his  viUage,  therefore,  as  his  debtor, 
with  what  feelings  of  genuine  admiration  and  respect,  I 
need  not  describe  to  you.  You  have  now  the  history  of 
my  second  Millionaire  (continued  Councillor  Von  llo- 
dern),  deduce  what  advantage  you  can  for  the  point  in 
dispute. 

Even  those  among  us  who  had  defended  Morn's  misan- 
thropy could  not  deny  that  Engelbert  had  hod  fiiUy  as 
much  cause  for  hostility  to  society  in  general ;  and  con- 
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fessed  that  with  the  Bome  views  of  social  evil,  he  hod 
been  no  self-indulgent  Morn,  bat  an  unwearied  benefiictor 
of  his  kind.  Yet  they  were  unwilling  to  give  up  the 
cause,  but  defended  31om,  as  Bosseau  has  beed  defended, 
on  the  score  of  the  exce&sivc  susceptibility  of  his  temper. 

'*  To  speak  more  plainly,  he  was  a  vain  man,  or,  as  the 
phrenologists  would  say,  his  approbativeness  was  strongly 
developed",  said  Von  Krachen  smiling.  **  Hence  he  was 
easily  deceived,  and  the  often  deceivcnl  man  is  inevitably 
a  mistrustful  man.  With  less  judgment  than  imagina- 
tion, ho  was  often  as  much  mistaken  in  himself  as  in 
others,  adopted  opinions  upon  insufficient  grounds,  and 
drew  general  inferences  from  particular  cases." 

Engclbert  had  both  head  and  heart  in  the  right  place, 
and  did  not  abandon  a  general  principle  because  of  a 
trifling  &ilure  in  peculiar  instances.  Many  lament  and 
complain  of  the  perversity  and  corruption  of  the  world. 
Engelbert  hated  the  corruption,  but  he  did  not  whino 
over  it^    He  attacked  it  boldly  within  his  own  little 


world,  and  reformed  it.  He  made  war  on  ibe  ccror, 
but  not  on  the  erring.  Pity  that  there  aie  not  a  few 
more  Engell^rts  in  the  world  !  But  the  greater  part 
of  our  world  reformers  like  the  theory  frr  better  than 
the  practice.  They  can  eulogise  virtue  freely,  bat  have 
no  courage  for  the  practice  of  it.  They  are  themselvea 
fettered  by  the  very  follies  and  prejudioee  against  which 
they  cry  out  so  lustily.  They  are  weaklings  without 
heart  for  that  truth  and  natore  they  so  loudly  commend, 
and  hug  the  chain  while  they  contemn  the  slavery.  Or, 
if  they  make  a  sacrifice,  they  will  have  ooonter  aacrifioes ; 
praise,  honour,  popular  ai^ilause.  How  many  woold  like 
to  put  themselves  in  £ngelbert*s  plaoe,  act  the  reformer's 
part,  instead  of  declaiming  it ;  bear  all  that  was  repul- 
sive in  it,  bear  to  be  misconstrued  and  misrepresented, 
and  never  once  ask  will  the  world  applaud  the  action  ? 
And  till  people  are  found  willing  to  do  this,  take  my 
word  for  it,  though  the  preachers  may  be  many,  the 
converts  will  be  few. 


THIS  IS  LIFE. 


Across  the  mountain  path,  I  saw  a  stately  troop  wend  by; 
The  muffled  drums  foiled  slowly  forih'a  soiema  sym- 

phonv; 
A  soldier  lay  upon  his  bier  with  trophies  o*er  him  spread ; 
I  heard  the  distant  booming  gun  when  they  interred  the 

dead. 

Across  the  mountain  path,  full  soon  the  glittering  band 

returned ; 
Whilst  clRshiD(7  mnsio  gaily  rang  with  penons  all  unfurled ; 
Free  speech  and  roTing  eyes  had  they,  and  there  seemed 

nought  to  tell 
The  mould  had  just  been  thrown  on  one  tliey  all  had  loved 

right  well. 


And  this  is  glory !  this  is  life !  fbrgotten  thus  how  soon ! 
I  wept,  and  sought  the  new-made  grave  beneath  mght** 

silvery  moon ; 
A  dark  plumed  head  beside  it  bowed  in  secret  and  alone— 
A  youthful  wairior  there  gave  vent  to  many  a  heart-wnmg 

groan. 

And  this  is  glory?  this' is  life?  proud  man  will  flg^t  hii 

way 
With  heavy  heart,  but  dauntless  mien,  and  outward  brave 

display ; — 
The  devastating  storm  may  shake  the  etordy  forest  tree, 
But  with  rich  summer  foliage  clad,  no  blighted  boughs  we 

see.  C.  A.  M.  W. 


THE  FOOD-RIOTER  BANISHED. 

"  *  Follow,  you  have  broken  our  1aw« ; ' 

" '  Yes,  year  honour ;  but  not  antil  your  lawa  had  broken  me.* 

"  *  Sir,  that's  nothing  to  the  point' 

•*  *  Xo,  your  honour— nothing  whatever/  *'— Justice  made  Easf» 


Well,  sorrow  is  a  simple  word. 

All  meaningless  and  dead 
To  him  who  hears  the  famish'd  cry, 

"  Oh,  Father,  give  us  bread !" 

It  scares  lean  Labour  from  its  seat; 

A  fiercer  form  is  there ; 
Now,  Misery  waits  so  biddingly, 

HRndmoiuen  to  despair. 

"  Save  well  at  noon,"  the  wise  one  says, 

"  Ye'U  bettor  fare  at  nipbt  ;* 
And  where  there's  anything  to  save. 

The  wise  one's  very  right. 

Well,  Mary  saved !    Oh,  many  an  hour 

She  stole  from  rest  and  sleep, 
To  sew  and  save  the  o'erwom  weeds 

Her  skill  could  scarcely  keep. 

She  saved  the  morsel  from  her  lip 

To  still  the  baimie's  din ; 
The  Kirk  seat-rent,  the  beadle's  fees, 

She  saved,  for  "  fear  o'  sm." 

She  sought,  and  saved  ilk  kindly  thought 

That  near  her  bosom  came ; 
And  held  it,  hoarded  in  her  heart, 

To  welcome  **  lather"  hame. 

She  croon'd  the  cradle  lullaby 

Sae  sorrowfully  sweet, 
'Tween  sob  and  sang, "  He'll  come  ere  lang, 

Oh,  baimies,  dinua  greet! " 

He  never  came.    Yon  dowie  law ! 

1  f  lawfu'  deeds  they  be. 
Whan  mongers  fatten  at  their  will. 

An*  puir  folks  left  to  dee. 


"  An*  maun  I  leave  them  helpless  noir, 
When  maist  my  help  they  need? 

And  maun  I  dree  a  felon*s  doom, 
Wha  ne'er  did  felons  deed  ? 

"  I  dinna  grudge  to  leave  a  land 

Whaurin  I  dauma  be; 
But,  oh,  I  mourn  yon  drearie  hame, 

Wi'  a*  that's  dear  to  me. 

**  *Twas  there,  in  timorous  infancy. 
My  foot  first  touched  the  soil. 

That  mair  than  thirty  seasons  saw 
My  willing  arm  toil. 

"Although  I  held  amthei's  plew. 

Or  sow'd  aniiher's  grain, 
I  gied  a  benison  as  leal 

As  if  they'd  been  my  ain. 

**  I  watch'd  and  blest  the  infant  briaid, 

In  morning  glory  spread. 
And  blest  the  bonnie  dew  that  set. 

In  pearls,  ilka  mead. 

**  We  saw  it  wave  in  stately  ranks, 

C>ur  gowden  fields  aroun*. 
Each  stem  a  sturdy  warrior 

To  battle  famine  doun. 

'*  I  saw  it  pass  our  breadless  door. 
An'  borne  unto  the  sea, 

A  father's  fury  rieve  my  heart- 
How  could  it  ither  be  ? - 

Wnll,  patience  is  a  silly  wonl. 

So  meaningless  and  deatl. 
To  him  who  hears  the  siokeiring  eir, 

"  Oh,  father,  give  ua  bread!" 


William  Thom. 


THE  BED  OF  DEATH. 


A  FIIAGUEKT. 


Tm  room  is  darkened ;  not  a  sornid  is  henrd 

Save  tiic  clear,  cliccrfol  chirping  of  the  bird 

Wliiih  siags  without  the  iriDdovr ;  or  the  hell 

AYhith  aounds  ft  mournful  peal — a  last  farowclL 

And  she  is  there,  or  was;  her  spirit's  home. 

Lies  far  bojoad  thb  world  of  sin  and  gloom. 

I  heard  the  whispers  of  the  porting  breath. 

And  wiped  her  brow,  and  closed  her  eyes  in  death. 

Oh,  she  was  l)oantiful  in  health's  bright  time  ! 

Full  of  the  radiance  of  her  golden  prime  : 

Eyes  deep  aad  full,  and  lips  which  spoke  to  blcs9, 

And  cheeks  which  blushed  at  their  own  loveliness. 

And  earnest  downcast  ghuioes  part  rerealing 

The  thoughts  which  lay  within,  and  pai-t  concealing. 

She  knew  no  guile,  and  she  feared  no  wrong : 

Who  trust  in  innocence  are  greatly  strong. 

As  some  deep  stream,  reflecting  in  its  course 

The  pore  and  limpid  clearness  of  its  source, 

So  her  chaste  spirit,  formed  in  God's  own  light. 

Pore  as  a  southern  sky,  and  not  less  bright, 

A  tender,  loTing  ministrant  was  given 

To  raise  the  soul  from  earth,  and  lift  to  Jleavcn. 

FnKn  week  to  week  sho  faded :  day  by  day 

We  watched  her  spirits  droop — her  strength  dccny  ; 

We  scarce  could  deem  that  one  so  young  and  lair 

Should  pant  for  purer  light—eelestial  air! 

And  still  we  dared  to  hope.     The  hectic  hue 

Wbioh  tinged  her  cheeks  made  ours  brighten  too. 


We  thought  of  death,  but  deemed  tho  Reaper's  hand 
Removed  the  weeds,  and  let  the  flow'rets  stand. 
And  she  tho  fairest!  could  ho  touch  a  fotm 
Radiant  with  liic — with  hope's  deep  pulses  warm  ? 
Vainly  we  dreamed,  and  bitter  was  our  pain, 

And  griefs  but  vanished  to  recur  again ! 

•  •  •  •  • 

Como  near,  come  silently  :  the  room  may  tell 
The  simple  tistcs  of  her  wo  loved  so  well — 
Tho  '*  Poet's  corner,"  onco  so  fondly  styled  ; 
The  hnrp,  which  many  an  idle  hour  t>eguiled  ; 
The  old,  old  hooks  of  legendary  lore. 
O'er  which,  in  summer  hours,  she  loved  to  pore  ; 
And  all  those  thousand  nameless  charms  which  skill. 
Blended  with  fancy,  fashions  at  its  will. 
And  proofs  of  fond  affection,  too,  are  there» 
And  tender  tokens  of  a  mother's  caro~- 
That  care  to  which  tho  higher  task  was  given, 
Of  pointing  from  earth's  sunny  dreams  to  Ileaven. 

Como  near,  come  silently — ere  yet  the  grave 
Closes  o'er  one  we  fondly  hoped  to  save. 
How  changed,  .ind  yet  how  lovely ! — meekly  there 
Her  small  white  hands  are  folded,  as  in  prayer. 
0 !  who  that  erer  heard  that  dying  strain 

Could  think  te  minglo  in  tlie  world  again ! 

•  •"  •  •  • 

J.  D. 


JAMES  V.  OF  SCOTLAND, 


BEGEITIXO  THE  NEWS  OF  THE  BIRTH  OF  HIS  DArOHTER.  MART  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS,  ON  HIS  DEATH- 
BED, AFTER  HI3  DEFEAT  IN  BATTLE. 


DT  Mas.  ACTON  TINDAL. 


lis  lay  upon  his  dying  bod, 

Brrad  Scothind's  luckless  lord-^ 
Who  rode  that  morning  to  the  iray 

With  many  a  mountain  horde  : 
With  Highland  chief,  and  steel-clad  knight. 

And  yeoman  stout  and  proud, 
'Mid  clangour  often  thousand  swords, 

And  trump  and  pibroch  loud. 

He  lay  within  a  cUy-built  hut. 

And  moaned  around  his  head 
Tho  night  wind  from  tho  Battle  Field 

That  sighed  around  the  dead ; 
And  doleful  voices  with  it  came 

Of  great  and  various  woe ; 
The  shriek  of  madden' d  agony. 

The  piteous  sob,  and  low. 

Then  loudly  sounded  up  the  glen 

A  trumpet's  jocund  voice  ; 
Came  it  to  cheer  on  dying  men. 

Or  bid  the  dead  rejoice  ? 
An  awful  mockery  it  seemed. 

When  death  and  blood  Liy  round  ; 
Yet  'mid  jest  and  caroling, 

On  came  the  joyous  sound. 

"  Cheer  thee,  my  sire  ! "  a  chieftain  cried. 

Defaced  with  dust  and  loam — 
**  A  ohild  was  bom  to  thee  this  day  ! 

A  child  smiles  on  thy  home  ! 
A  Hope  hath  dawned  upon  our  land, 

A  star  shines  through  our  woo ; 
Be  reconciled  again  to  Itfo  ! 

Thou  'St  yet  a  joy  to  know.' ' 

"  Stind  back,  stand  back !"  the  dying  king, 

In  thrilling  accents,  said  ; 
"  Talk  not  of  joy  to  one  who  feels 

The  heart  within  hun  dead  ! 
Stand  back  !  for  thou  hast  crushed  my  hope, 

The  only  hope  I  knew  ! 
The  seoreta  of  tho  time  unborn 

My  dying  eyes  review. 


"  My  only  pleasure  was,  to  think 

Thut,  like  this  mournful  wind, 
I  passed  from  this  rough,  troublous  world. 

And  left  no  trace  behind — 
That  fortune  held  within  her  power 

Nought  loved,  nought  bom  of  me. 
To  curse  with  ill-starred  gifts,  or  hunt 

With  wild  malignity. 

"  Would  I  could  wrap  within  my  shroud 

This  scarcely  living  thing, 
And  look  upon  God's  face,  and  cry, 

*  My  child  with  mo  I  bring !' 
The  early  dead  are  early  blest-— 

Sprung  from  a  fated  race 
Is  she  whose  birth  thou  tcU'st  me  of. 

With  smiles  upon  thy  face. 

'*  Child  of  my  sorrows !  of  my  woe 

The  heiress  bright  and  fair — 
Joys  that  I  knew  not  thou  shalt  know, 

And  more  than  my  despair. 
Thy  wrongs  and  sins  let  men  record. 

Thy  charms  surpassed  by  none  ; 
May'st  thou  find  God  more  merciful. 

My  lost,  forsaken  one ! 

**  Much  tempted,  sorely  punished,  thou 

Adown  the  cataract's  wave, 
Thou  go'st,  the  brightest,  saddest  freight 

Ere  charter*  d  for  tho  grave. 
I  see  thy  danger,  nor  can  warn  ; 

God  spares  thee  not  thy  guide  ; 
Thy  flower-dook'd  masts  and  gaudy  aaiU 

fjpon  the  tempests  ride ! 

"  I've  not  a  prayer  for  thee,  my  child ! 

My  soul  is  numbed  with  woe. 
Thy  birth  comes  o'er  mo  like  a  curso 

The  last  e'en  I  can  know !  *' 
Then,  turning  from  tho  weeping  crowd 

In  dull  and  oold  dei^ir. 
He  laid  his  face  against  the  wall — 

A  lifeless  corpse  was  there ! 
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RUSSIA'S  INTERNAL  LIFE. 


Mtstkbt  ia,  aeoording  to  the  oonstitution  of  the  human 
mind*  the  strongest  inccntiyo  to  curiosity ;  and  as  a  ne- 
cessary sequence,  Russia,  her  state  and  doings,  are  objects 
of.  eeaseless,  ever-increasing  interest  to  the  rest  of 
Europe,  in  proportion  to  the  depth  and  impenetrability  of 
the  veil  with  which  her  present  ruler  has  surpassed  all 
his  predecessors  in  dexterously  wrapping  round  her  co- 
lossal form.  Even  at  this  moment,  the  most  contra- 
dictory reports  are  in  circulation  respecting  tho  warlike 
ffathertngSt  which,  according  to  some,  are  noiselessly  as- 
sembling towards  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  frontiers, 
(and  which,  if  wo  credit  this  on  dit,  has  already  excited 
the  watchful  observation,  and  even  inquiries,  of  both 
Cabinets,)  while,  on  tho  other  hand,  travellers  are  not 
wanting  who  affirm  tho  whole  an  invention,  and  protest 
to  having  proceeded  from  Warsaw  to  Cracow,  without 
encountering  larger  bodies  of  Russian  militiry  than  the 
usual  frontier  Watch  Poits !  And  yet,  not  only  private 
letters,  but  the  Postn  Gazette,  depict  the  aspect  of  affiurs 
as  threateningly  warlike,  and  confirm  the  assertion,  made 
some  time  since  by  the  Canstituiionnd,  that  the  naval,  no 
less  than  the  land  forces  of  Russia,  are  being  phccd  on  a 
footing  of  unusual  activity  ;  that  the  docks  in  Sebastopol 
contain  several  steam  frigates  in  a  state  of  great  forward- 
ness ;  that  the  workmen  in  the  arsenals  are  employed  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day ;  and  that  the  Imperial  foundries 
are  busied  with  tho  preparation  of  vast  quantities  of 
bombs  and  cannon  balls.  But,  after  all,  let  other  nations 
talk  and  conjecture  as  they  may,  the  veil,  if  even  mo- 
mentarily blown  aside  by  some  casual  and  accidental 
breeze,  hangs  on  the  whole  so  motionless  and  impene- 
trably dark  over  the  face  of  Russian  politics,  that  not 
oven  a  wandering  scrap  of  information,  which  might  per- 
chance reach  the  subjects  of  Nicholas  through  foreign  di- 
plomacy, is  suffered  to  meet  their  eye.  A  curious  and 
instructive  proof  of  scrupulous  adherence  to  the  Russian 
principle,  that,  to  its  subjects,  "  ignorance  is  bliss,"  was 
evinced  in  the  recent  erasure  by  the  St.  Petersburg  cen- 
sorship, of  a  so  wholly  inoffensive  piece  of  intelligence  as 
the  quotation  from  a  French  newspaper,  that  a  treaty  of 
oommerce  had  been  concluded  between  France  and 
Russia !  Yet  even  this  was  deemed  by  the  Imperial 
CetkBor  an  unwarrantablo  breach  of  diplomatic  secrecy. 
Nor  do  those  in  other  countries,  who  can  boast  having 
intimate  friends  or  relatives  residing  in  St.  Petersburg  or 
Moscow,  fare  a  whit  the  better  as  to  intelligence  irom 
that  terra  ineognitat  since  they  are  unable  to  form,  far 
less  to  convey,  an  idea  of  any  political  contingency,  or  to 
^raw  a  conclusion  of  aught  to  oome,  by  analogy,  with 
what  is  past.  Nay,  it  is  even  asserted  that,  with  excep- 
tion of  the  very  few  initiated,  (and  dearly  is  the  honour  of 
a  eonfidontial  position  purchased,  with  the  danger  of  a 
trip  to  Siberia,  should  any  stray  piece  of  intelligence — of 
whose  escape  they  mayhap  know  nothtng>-be  laid  to  tho 
charge  of  their  negligence  or  loquacity, )  it  is  eonfidently 
asserted,  that  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Petersburg  itself 
are  not  only  profoundly  but  contentedly  ignorant  of  all 
thai  passes,  either  in  the  Cabinet  or  the  Provinoes,  and 
receive,  with  a  perfect  and  unquestioning  faith,  whatever 
the  Imperial  Oasctte  is  pleased  to  announce,  should  it 


even  be  the  complete  atmthiUtion  of  the  Circassians,  a 
the  very  moment  when  unnsually  large  levies  would  lead 
less  believing  nations  to  su^xsct  a  conquered  people  could 
not  require  a  reinforced  army  to  neeeive  tbeur  submission! 
Under  such  eironmstanees,  foreigners  must  rejoice,  when, 
like  Pamell's  hermit,  either  "  books  or  swains  "  oome  in 
their  way,  from  whom  they  may  learn  something  of  this 
''world  from  which  they  are  shut  out;"  and  as  the  latter 
are,  generally  speaking,  anything  rather  than  communi- 
cative, (as  those  who  could  tell,  will  not,  and  those  who 
are  willing,  cannot,)  books  prove,  after  all,  the  surest  as 
well  as  most  abundant  source  whereat  to  slake  oxn*  tliirst 
for  Russian  information.  Of  those,  modem  times  have 
been  tolerably  prolific.  "  Russia,  in  1839,"  by  to  Mar- 
quis do  Custine,  has  excited  too  much  diseussion,  and 
been  too  widely  oirtulated,  both  in  the  original  and  tran- 
slations, to  be  more  than  adverted  to  here;  and,  despite 
the  Airious  attacks  which  have  been  made  on  his  state- 
ments, and  the  mistakes  or  exaggerations  which  hare  been 
occasionally  proved  against  him,  the  impartial  critic  must 
stii#  allow  that  successive  attempts  to  explore  tho  dark 
secrets  of  the  "  chambers"  of  Russian  *'  imagery"  have 
shown  **gi-eator,"  rather  than  less,  "abominations" 
than  he  reveals.  Among  the  latest  writers  on  Ruaeia, 
none  has  assumed  a  more  dignified  and  erediUe — bccanse 
moderate,  and  yet  nobly  fearless  and  deoisivo— -style  than 
the  author  of  a  deeply-interesting  publication,  which  ap- 
peared in  1816,  under  the  title  of  "Russia's  Internal  Life, 
or  the  Thirty-Three  Years'  Experienee  of  a  German  in 
Russia  ;  3  vols.;  Brunswick,  1846."  No  one  can  read 
tho  book  without  acknowledging  it  as  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable productions  on  the  subject.  Tho  anthor  has 
striven,  and  not  unsuccessfully,  to  redeem  for  the  result 
of  his  personal  observation  the  defect  of  anonymous 
authorship,  (the  motives  for  whidi  am  neither  diflBeult 
to  divine  nor  to  appreciate,)  by  the  production  of  doou« 
mcntary  and  other  collateral  evidence  in  support  of  his 
assertions.  In  the  preface,  he  addresses  himself  to  his 
countrymen  in  the  following  terms  : — "  The  kindliness  of 
my  greeting  would  flow  freer  and  fuller,  were  it  not 
troubled  by  the  thought  that  the  holiest  sentiments  and 
feelings,  which  fain  would  throw  themselves  warm  and 
glowing  into  tho  arms  of  our  common  fiitherland,  cannot 
reach  you,  except  tamed  and  despoiled  of  their  native  fire. 
Yet,  let  me  simply  remind  you  of  the  fact  that,  even  so 
early  as  1752,  a  Russian  remmistrance  was  able  to  giro 
its  death-blow  to  a  Frankfort  journal !  Learn,  then,  to 
know  the  principles  as  well  as  power  of  the  land,  wliose 
rustling  pine,  and  whispering  birch  forests,  are  forbidden 
to  speak  of  what  occurs  under  their  shade ! — ^whose 
orators  laud  absolution  and  serfship,  and  exalt  the  monster 
fanaticism,  until  it  can  hide  its  horns  in  the  clouds,  and 
fasten  its  talons  in  the  earth.  Be  on  your  guard,  dear 
fellow-countrymen !  Man  travels  by  day,  but  destiny- 
rolls  onward  in  darkness !  Russian  blasts  breathe  de- 
struction to  every  bud  and  blossom  of  German  growth  ! 
I  speak  the  truth !  Let  the  warm  affection  which  die- 
tates  this  address  assure  to  me  your  believing  reception 
of  my  statements."  The  author  proceeds  to  depict  the 
Northern  Colossus  under  three  distinct  aspects.    VoL 
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J.  commoiecir  with  Iftying  in  a  bold  priming,  in  which 
the  main  colours  of  tho  future  portrait  are  iHtstty  dis- 
tinctly diseoTcrablo,  and  in  whioh  he  calls  upon  all 
Europe,  bat  spooially  adjures  his  countrymen,  to  note  his 
warnio;  roiee,  as  being  more  than  any  other  free  nation, 
boond  b/  self-interest  to  watch  the  approaches  of  so  for- 
midable a  neighbour,  and  build  up,  botimcs,  a  rampart 
against  his  encroachments.  He  then  enters  on  a  pretty 
exteosiTO  discussion  of  the  Tarious  authors  who  hare 
written  respecting  Russia,  whether  natives  of  the  Empire 
or  foreigners,  and  takes  decided  part  with  the  Marquis 
do  Custine»  whose  portraiture  he  identifies  as  correct  in 
all  the  main  features ;  and  after  strong  animadTersions 
on  "  Gretsch,  Grimm,  Tolstoi,  &  Co.,"  (tho opponents  of 
the  Marquis,)  enters  into  a  lengthened  critique  on  the 
oensure  of  a  later  German  ReWewer,  who  liad  pronounced 
the  crodibilit J  of  tho  Marquis  as  shaken,  if  not  annihilated, 
hythe  counter  publications  of  Gretsch,  whose  sweeping 
dentals  of  some  facts,  and  attempted,  though  seldom  suc- 
cessful, sarcastic  irony  respecting  others,  the  author  of 
**  Russia's  Internal  Life,"  finds  as  contrary  to  sound  ar- 
gnmeat  as  to  good  taste.  One  quotation  ma/  senre  to 
show  the  author's  sentiments  on  this  head: — *'  Onoomore 
(says  he  at  page  16,)  our  German  valleys  are  resounding 
with  the  old  distich  :— 

*  The  Pope,  the  Deril,  and  tho  Russ, 
.Again  m  Germany  are  loose.' 

Ought  I  not,  then,  to  lift  my  Toice  too  in  aid  of  trutli  ? 
Bo  not  thirty-three  years'  experience  warrant,  no  less 
than  eoable  me,  to  pay  this  just  tribute  to  my  native 
land  f  I  have  known  the  Russian  Empire  in  her  times  of 
danger  and  of  triumph.  I  have  witnessed  her  periods  of 
advancement  and  of  retrogression.  And  though  I  cannot 
speak  as  an  eye-witness  of  those  days  of  political  caprioo, 
vhen,  under  Paul  I.,  the  phrases,  *  stumpnose,'  and 
'baldhoad,'  were  banished  from  Russia's  vocabubiry,  I 
can  bear  witness  to  a  time  when  the  words,  *  nature, 
philosophy,  liberty,  republic,  and  revolution,'  gave  such 
dire  offence,  that  tho  censor  expunged,  and  the  orator 
shrunk  from  using  them  ! 

"  Bat  Europe  has  not  long  since  received  a  portrait  of 
Russia  from  the  pencil  of  a  Frenchman.  The  artist  is 
tho  Msrqais  de  Custine,  and  all,  even  superficially,  ac- 
quainted with  Russian  physiognomy,  must  acknowledge  a 
striking  resembkinoo  to  the  gigantic  original.  I,  at  least, 
recognised  the  likeness  at  a  ghince  ;  and  had  the  well- 
known  features  been  sketched  with  charcoal  on  a  mud 
vaU,  I  must  have  exclaimed,  tJiai  is  Russia!  What 
though  closer  examination  may  compel  the  observation, 
the  complexion  is  rather  higher  rather  pale  ;  what  though 
tho  colours  used  to  pourtray  the  social  landscape  may  now 
be  too  thick,  now  too  thinly  laid  on,  still  it  is  a  strikingly 
like  portrait,  and  that  not  of  what  Russia  might  or  ought 
to  be,  but,  as  it  gives  out,  of  what  Russia  it.  The  true 
merit  of  a  portrait  does  not  depend  on  its  gilded  frame, 
the  sumptuousness  of  the  costume,  nor  even  the  scientific 
adjustment  of  its  colouring,  but  on  the  accuracy  oi  its 
likeness  to  the  original.  The  portrait  gallery  of  Russian 
Generals,  painted  at  the  Emperor  Alexander's  desire,  by 
tho  English  artist,  Dawo,  betrays,  when  closely  examined, 
Biueh  coarseness  of  execution,  and  many  an  inequality  of 
nrheo ;  yet  when  riewed  in  the  properl  ight,  and  from 
the  doe  distance,  each  spectator  is  tempted  to  imagine 
the  Generals  as  they  lived  and  moved,  drawn  up  before 
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him.  And  assuredly  no  acknowledged  defective  finish 
over  suggested  tho  thought  to  Alexander's  successor,  to 
banish  those  true  and  speaking  likenesses  from  his  palace  I 
The  Marquis  de  Custine' s  work  produced,  as  might 
naturally  have  been  foreseen,  a  great  sensation,  and  tho 
German-Russian,  as  well  as  native  Russian,  tparrcws 
fluttered  and  chirped  with  loquacious  astonishment,  as  if 
some  homed  owl  had  suddenly  emerged  from  his  nest» 
and  sitting  down,  in  full  day-light,  on  a  lofty  oak,  had  re- 
lated all  that  his  piercing  eyes  had  detected  in  the  dark- 
ness ;  while  in  St.  Petersburg  itself,  alarmed  whisperings 
floated  about,  as  if  A^  were  re-risen  from  the  dead  whom 
Russians  fear  no  less  than  writing  desoribod  a8,~- 

"  Na  pole,  on  porwoi," 
("  First  and  chief  in  the  battle  field.") 

'*The  general  interest  with  which  Custine's  book  was 
received,  and  the  avidity  with  which  it  was  read,  both  in 
France  and  Germany,  induced  a  translation  into  the  latter 
language,  and  the  newspapers  had  already  announced  the 
German  edition  as  to  be  had  in  all  circuhiting  libraries, 
when  a  report  was  circulated  that  the  Russian  counsellor. 
D'etat  Gretsch,  was  appointed  to  travel  through  France 
and  Germany,  in  order  to  disprove  its  statements.  The 
journey  took  place,  but  not  tho  disproof,  at  least  not  in 
Paris,  where  it  would  have  been  most  in  place ;  and  that 
for  the  alleged  reason  that  the  Marquis  de  Custine's  book 
was  already  forgotten  in  the  French  capital  when  tho 
RussL'm  counsellor  reached  it !  The  appearance  of  a 
second  edition  relieved  tho  French  author  from  the  onus 
of  rebutting  this  disparaging  report,  and  the  deeply-mor- 
tified Gretsch  lefl  tho  intractable  Parisians  to  bestow  tho 
valuable  gift  of  his  contradictions  on  the  more  teachable 
Germans.  It  must,  therefore,  have  been  peculiarly  dis- 
agreeable to  the  honest  defender  of  Russia's  maligned 
honour,  to  find  Germans  quite  as  diflcult  to  convince  as 
Parisians."  As  criterion  of  tho  probable  fairness  of  the 
contending  testimonies,  our  author  states,  (at  page  35, ) 
"  We  need  but  to  reflect,  that,  even  under  tho  mild  sway 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  Gretsch  received  a  strong 
personal  lesson  on  the  danger  incurred  by  uttering  one 
single  word  which  runs  counter  to  the  sentiments  held 
by  government ;  that  ho  was,  moreover,  aware  of  the  ex- 
pulsion of  his  intimate  friend  Bulgarion  for  an  offence  of 
tho  tongue,  as  well  as  of  Counsellor  C 's  imprison- 
ment in  a  foKrc&s,  for  having  (whilst  holding  the  office 
of  Censor)  admitted  ono  single  number  of  Brockhan's 
Conversation  Lexicon  into  the  Empire,  in  order  to  judge 
of  the  conscience  with  which  this  same  Gretsch  can  trumpet 
forth  in  the  ears  of  Germany,  that  freedom  of  thought  and 
speech  is  as  great  in  St.  Petersburg  as  in  Berlin  or  Lon- 
don I"  Let  him  put  it  to  the  proof!  Let  hhn  avow  openly 
— as  Gans  once  did  from  his  Professor's  Chair  in  Berlin, 
"  Gentlemen,  the  French  Revolution  was  an  unavoidable 
necessity  !" — and  where  would  we  find  the  Russian  Coun- 
sellor of  State  before  the  year  was  out  ?  In  his  present 
post,  or  hunting  the  sables  ?  Can  he  complain  of  injus- 
tice, then,  when  a  German  journalist  exclaims,  **May 
Russia  never  boast  a  better  adtocatus  diaboli  than  he  !" 

The  coup  de  ^raee  having  been  thus  bestowed  on  the 
Russian  antagonist  of  tho  French  Marquis,  our  author 
enters  on  a  lively  episode,  entitled  "  Reminisoences  of 
East  Prussia,"  where  evil  impressions  of  Russia  assailed 
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kitt  evw  beibn  eMMfng  At  liniator  border;  aad  h« ex* 
pftUftlec  wMi  brotherly  atffeetioii  on  the  k>jal  and  ptttriotk 
Matinents  wfatoh  he  eTcrywhere  mety  mnong  the  German- 
heerted  inhabkaDta  of  that  frontier  land.  Prooeeding 
«DW«rd  tonwds  Raaua,  by  way  of  Pohmd,  ho,  as  might 
bo  expected,  pasaee  a  meoieiit  to  ezpre«  a  kindly  sym- 
pathy ifnt  the  sabjeetion  and  present  hopeless  prostntkn 
«f  that  iU-ikted  oountvy.  Chapter  iti.  deseribes  his  joins 
m&y  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  tho  motives  whieh  led  to  his 
final  estaUiabment  in  Russia.  Hk  first  initiation  into 
RmsiaB  mamien  might,  indeed,  we  should  think,  hare 
weQ  rendered  rery  powerfol  arguments  needful  to  produce 
such  a  resolve.  It  is  thus  deseribed,  (p.  105.)  **  Where 
am  I  ?  Ofa,  the  reply  is  sufficiently  furnished  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  jN>MS  of  Cossacks  round  my  earriage,  who 
oondoct  it,  sabre  in  band,  as  if  escorting  a  dangerous  ori- 
minal  to  the  Douane.  At  a  short  distance  from  the 
dwelling  of  the  Inspector  of  Customs  stood  two  young 
Ruasian  offloers,  i^^parently  occupied  with  some  very 
amusing  subject  of  conyersation,  for  they  wero  laughing 
unmodaratoly.  Fall  in  their  view,  a  couple  of  soldiers  were 
belabouring  a  motionless  object  before  them  with  platted 
thongs  of  leather.  The  strokes  followed  each  other  with 
the  rapidity  and  regularity  of  dock-work,  and  I,  in  my 
simplicity,  coiQectured  the  object  of  this  tanning  process 
to  be  a  grey  goatskin,  which  the  soldiers  were  thus  trying 
to  limber,  and  which  they  had,  or  it  seenusd,  spread  for 
that  purpose  on  a  block  of  wood.  How  long  they  might 
have  been  so  occupied  before  my  arrival,  I  cannot  say,  but 
about  ten  minutes  after  the  clock-work  ceased  pkying, 
and  I  was  amasod  to  perceive  the  supposed  block  of  wood 
sot  itself  in  motion,  and  creep  towards  one  of  the 
laughers,  who  received  it  with  a  vigorous  kick !  I  now 
learned  from  a  byestander  that  this  was  a  Denlsehnick,  or 
soldier,  in  the  service  of  an  officer,  who  had  been  guilty  of 
the  unpardonable  offence  of  forgetting  to  carry  his  master's 
ameking  pipe  to  a  neighbouring  house  ;  inconsequence  of 
which,  the  officer  had  been  necessitatod  to  fetch  it  him- 
self !  What  I  had  taken  for  a  goatskin  was  tho  shirt  of 
the  poor  wretch,  which  was  now  red  with  blood  ;  and  yet 
not  a  cry  of  pain,  not  even  a  convulsive  tremor,  no  at- 
tempt to  obtain  mitigation  or  cessation  of  punishment. 
Was  this,  then,  a  man,  or  an  automaton  ?  It  was  one 
of  those  indomitable  beings,  a  slavo  I  Tho  sluggish  ox 
will  be  roused  to  rage  and  resistance  by  the  first  blow  of 
the  mallet  on  its  brow,  but  this  bleeding  wretch  crawlod 
to  utter  his  thanks  for  a  merciful  punishment  at  tho  feet 
of  hk  tormentor  !    What  a  docile  animal  is  man  ! 

**  I  was  then  Umafid^  within  the  boundaries  of  Russia ! 
I  could  no  longer  doubt  it  I  and  my  not  wholly  iron 
nerves  responded  somewhat  painfully  to  tho  conviction. 
I  had  been  hungiy,  but  appetite  was  banished  by  the 
•oene  I  had  just  witnessed,  and  as  a  Gorman  rccom- 
mended  to  me  an  inn  some  six  miles  in  advance,  kept  by 
a  native  of  Courland,  I  resolved  to  proceed.  My  trunk 
was  not  opened.  My  efibcts  remained  unexamined.  The 
cttstom-ofBoer  felt  more  pleasure  in  gazing  on  tho  oonn- 
tenenee  of  William  IIL,  impressed  on  a  shining  Prussian 
doUar,  for  which  he  held  out  his  hand  with  the  most  com- 
plaoent  naivete.  Having  reached  the  inn  to  which  I  had 
been  directed,  I  descended  from  my  carriage,  and  leaning 
with  all  my  weight  against  a  door,  it  opened  with  a  loud 
jar,  and  I  found  myself  in  a  stable  large  as  the  Augean, 
bat  filled  with  hussars  instead  of  oxen.    In  the  midst 


stood  a  nott-eemmiBsietMd  ofleer  in  a  stoopbg  poetee,  a 
carbine   plaeed   horisontaUy  on    eaeh   shoulder,  aoross 
whieh  a  number  of  others  were  piled  before  and  behind, 
while  a  corporal  stood  by,  and  occasionaUy  shored  the 
instruments  of  torture  backward  or  forward,  to  restore 
the  equilibrinm.     I  -mm  dtreeted  to  a  door  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  stable.     I  entered,  and  peroeived  four 
officers  engaged  at  cards.     I  prooeeded  Into  an  inner 
room,  whore  my  dinner  was  served.    When  it  was  din- 
cussed,  I  prepared  to  return  to  my  hunberiog  vehicle,  but 
found  the  tortured  soldier  lying  at  full  length  en  the  steps 
which  led  from  the  stable  to  the  sitting  apartments,  with 
all  the  carbines  seattered  around  him.     He  was  unable 
to  stand.     His  shoulders  were  so  swoUen  that  it  was  per- 
ceptible through  his  uniform,  and  be  foil  over  at  every 
attempt  to  bring  himself  to  an  upright  position.    *  He  has 
been  already  two  boors  under  this  martyrdom,*  whispered 
tho  German  innkeeper  to  me.     *  He  most  sink  under  it, 
and  his  Captain  has   most  likely  forgotten  hhn  in  his 
game.*     Some  of  the  hussars  spoke  to  the  host ;  I  naked 
what  they  said,  and  learned  thoy  were  urging  him  to 
apply  to  their  offloer  in  foiour  of  their  comrade.     *  But 
it  is  no  business  of  mine,*  observed  the  innkeeper ;  *  be- 
sides, the  Captain  is  very  passionate.'     'Were  he  Bd- 
zcbub  himself,  wo  must  try,'  cried  I,  returning  to  the 
sitting  rooms ;  and  with  mine  host  for  interpreter,  I  re- 
lated what  I  had  just  seen,  and  implored  a  tennination  of 
the  punishmeut.     '  Who  are  you  V  demanded  the  Cap- 
tain,    I  gave  my  name  and  rank.     '  Sinoo  you  are   a 
foreigner,  then,  what  right  have  you  to  meddle  ?    Cor- 
poral, bind  tho  brute  to  a  tree  if  ho  will  not  stand !' 
Indignant  at  this  brutal  disregard  of  my  request,  I  mut- 
tered in  French,  regardless  whether  I  were  understood  or 
not,  <  II  'est  affreux  que  ee  n'eot  que  ie  Russo  qui  ait  le 
droit  de  sollioiter   pour  un  malheuroux !'     *  Comment 
OSes  vous  paiier  d' affreux,'  shouted  he  with  vehemnnoe. 
When  I  was  in  Koningsbeig,  Count  de  IL  had  given  me  a 
paper  with  these  words,  '  Should  you  ohanoe  upon  any 
difficulties  in  your  journey,  shew  this ;  in  our  oonntry 
protection  is  never  superflous !'    I  now,  therefore,  quietly 
drew  this  sheet  of  paper  from  my  pocketbook,  and  handed 
it  to  the  c:4)tain.    I<io  sooner  had  he  glanced  his  eye  over 
it,  when  he  started  up,  exclaiming,  *  Why  did  you  not 
tell  me  at  once  to  whom  you  were  going  ?    I  am  de- 
lighted to  make  your  aoquaintanee  1    Corporal,  lei  the 
fellow  at  liberty  ;  he  can  go  to  tho  viUage  V    And  then 
turning  to  me  with  the  blandest  of  smiles,  be  eontinoed  : 
'  Tou  will  sorely  spend  the  day  with  us  t    The  weather  is 
uninviting,  and  to-morrow  my  own  horses  shall  convey 
you  to  the  next  post-horse  station.      You  will   not  ? 
Well,  then,  at  all  events,  you  cannot  refuse  a  gtess  of 
Madeira  to  your  safo  journey?'      I  deelined  all  with 
thanks,  which,  in  my  secret  soul,  were  ail  devoted  to  the 
provident  kindness  of  tho  Count  de  X. 

"  From  the  Prussian  frontier  to  St  Peterrinirg,  neither 
hill  nor  valley  greet  the  eye.  On  one  monotonous  level, 
120  German  (000  English)  miles  hold  on  their  weary 
oourse ;  and  throughout  its  whole  extent,  one  does  not 
encounter  above  four  places  which  deserve  the  name  of 
cities,  viz.,  Mittau,  Riga,  Darpat,  and  Narwa.  Ifo  won- 
der if  strange  feelings  arise  in  the  bosom  of  the  traveller 
from  civilized  regions ! 

**  Thirty  Gorman  miles  of  soil,  sobjeot  to  Buasian  do- 
minioii,  had  been  pawed  thnwi^  and  no  city  or  «v«a 
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nuvkaliowiihftdmtimyvuivl  MtmoK/oMld  trace  no 
eqoal  extent  of  Gemma  territory,  without  being  able  to 
rockoi^  lUi  tiie  least,  ten  towns  of  ooosideintion  within  the 
nme  compaat,  and  a  half  resolution  to  tum  hack  on  my 
ueps,  without  prooeedinf  farther  in  this  anti-ehamber  to 
imaiessurable  spaee,  arose  in  my  mind.  Bat  Mittau  Ap- 
peared. I  forj^t  my  desire  to  return,  and  began  even  to 
haej  a  Russian  life  no  such  iotolerablo  afiair.  JNo 
(hanks  to  Russia,  bowoTor,  for  this,  but  solely  to  the 
eiriliiation  and  social  ardour  which  distinguish  Mittau ! 
I  vas  there  eongratnlatod  on  mj  escape  from  the  re- 
doubted kuaaar  captain,  who  was,  it  seems,  equally  re- 
Downed  aa  a  firs-^ater  among  men,  and  as  a  reverential, 
most  sensitive,  and  most  successful  adorer  of  the  fiiir  sex. 
One  single  anecdote  may  serve  as  the  eece  ngnwn  pf  his 
gillsntry. 

«  Madamoiaelle  de  H— >,  of  Mittau,  sat  one  sultry 
mmmer  eve,  with  her  back  to  tho  open  window,  at  her 
piano,  in  an  apartment  ou  res  de  Chaustie,  warbling 
forth  Mefanl's  well-known, '  Yenex,  venez,  a  mon  secours !' 
Lightly  as  a  Gaxelle,  he  bounded  through  the  window,  and 
lay  the  next  moment  at  the  feet  of  the  fair  songstress. 
The  rodoubtalile  Captain  P.  was  passing  at  the  moment, 
chaunting  forth,  '  Je  viens,  je  viens,  a  yos  sdcours  V  " 

On  reading  such  fearful  examples  of  mingled  savage 
cruelty  and  insane  levity,  we  may  be  inclined  to  comfort 
ourselves  with  the  thought,  that  our  author's  description 
Boay  be  veracious,  as  regards  thirty-three  years  since, 
and  yet  be  wholly  inapplicable  to  Russia  in  the  present 
day.  But  the  most  recent  testimony  precludes  the  in- 
dulgence of  so  humane  a  supposition !  A  Breslaw  journal 
of  tht  VM  March  gives  the  following  anecdote  as  authen- 
tioallyillastBattvo  of  modem  Russian  military  discipline : — 
"  An  officer  in  Kalisoh  recently  dAured  a  soldier  to  fetch 
hint  some  tobaooo,  commanding  his  return  within  five 
nimrtes,  under  tho  penalty  of  fifty  lashes.  The  soldier 
nn  at  lull  speed,  but  uuhappily  forgot,  in  his  headlong 
haste,  to  pull  off  his  oap  (which  is  strictly  enjoined,)  in 
pasaiog  the  dwelling  of  aa  ofBoer.  The  master  of  the 
house  being  unfortunately  at  home,  observed  the  heinous 
breach  of  disoipUne,  and  instantly  oommandcd  tho  offender 
to  be  brought  back,  who  received  fifty  lashes  for  tho  mis- 
ifemeanour  on  tho  spot  I  But  that  was  not  all,  for  tho 
detention  thus  ocoasioned,  necessarily  precluded  liis  return 
within  the  stipulated  timo  with  tho  tobacco,  and,  accord- 
ingly, he  i-eoeivcd,  in  full  tale,  the  promised  fifty  lashes 
from  his  own  officer!" 

Chapter  iv.  depicts  St.  Petersburg  and  its  advanced 
pert,  Cronstadt,  as  they  wero  a  century  ago,  and  now 
arc  ;  and  after  many  graphic  dcsciiptions,  and  lively  illus- 
trations of  society,  manners  and  morals,  whether  public 
or  private,  aristocratic  or  plebeian,  concludes  with  a  com- 
parative glance  at  the  laod  of  the  author's  bu^h,  and  that 
of  his  temporary  though  long  sojourn. 

The  foUowing  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  Baltic  Pro- 
yincei,  in  which,  after  a  rapid  recapitulation  of  the  events 
of  1812,  and  some  amusing  anecdotes  of  Russian  bombast 
and  gasconade  respecting  the  French  Invasion,  the  author 
dedarss  all  his  lemtnisoences  of  Courland,  Livonia,  and 
Estlfonia,  are  calculated  to  iiispire  as  much  love  and 
esteem  lor  their  Germau'deseendcd  inhabitants,  as  com- 
miseration, sympathy,  and  alarm,  for  the  fate  which  Ros- 
■an  intrigues  aire  preparing  ibr  them. 

Vol  IL  oommeoce«  with  a  portraiture  of  the  horrors 


of  slavery,  and  exhibits  th«  Mrf,  Wsthlii  lad  iriiliMit  hk 
hut,  as  the  viotim  of  the  most  atrooious  tyranay.  *  ^  But,'  * 
he  exelaims,  ''  Counsellor  Gretaoh  asks,  'Does  not  the 
slave  dance  and  sing?  Is  he  excluded  from  holiday 
pastimes  ?  Is  he  not  heard  shouting  with  wild  and  savage 
delight  in  the  streets  and  market  places  S'  Most  tme» 
he  does  all  this,  but  what  then  ?  Doss  not  the  calf 
gambol  in  its  tether,  even  while  the  butcher  is  whetting 
the  lUughtering  knife?  Apart  from  allooasideEation  of 
the  degrading  and  brutalising  nature  of  all  slave  enjoy«- 
ments,  is  it  not  well-known  that  tlieir  indulgence  is  ever 
calculated  to  mmister  to  the  pride,  and  exhibit  the  stately 
superiority  of  their  haughty  masters  ?  And,  notwithp 
standing  the  legaUsod  modes  by  which  slaves  nuiy  some- 
times nominally  emancipate  themselves,  is  it  not  aa  uBr 
deniable  &ct,  that  every  outlet  fiwm  serAhip  is  so  well 
fenced  and  guarded,  that  the  bam  slave  virtually  abidee 
such  to  his  dying  hour,  though  under  another  nomeor 
datuxe,  and  with  less  palpable  though  not  leM  reiU 
chains  V* 

The  aeeond  chapter  of  vol.  II.  lays  open  that  seem- 
ingly incurable  cancer  which  eats  into  the  vitals  of  Rut- 
sian  society,  viz.,  the  polico  espionage,  and  the  universiil 
venality  of  public  officers  in  all  departments  of  tho  govern- 
ment. **  This,"  says  our  author,  "  is  the  well-spring  of 
that  frightful,  all-pervading  oorruptlon  and  bribery,  whieh 
has,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  formed  for  itself  a  deep  well  of 
moval  depravity,  ^nding  forth  exhaustless  streams  of 
pestilential  water  to  empoison  every  grade  of  sodety." 
Exomplos  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion  are  furnished  in 
more  than  satisfying  abundance,  and  the  extent  to  irWA 
peculation  is  carried,  both  in  naval  and  militaxy  depart- 
ments, furnishes  some  most  amusmg  aueodotsa.  The 
Emperor  Alexander  is  mentioned  as  having  been  so  fiilly 
aware  of  the  unscrupulously  adventurous  spirit  of  his  na- 
val oommissariat,  as  to  have  exclaimed  one  day,  *'  I  vertlf 
believe  they  would  steal  my  line-of-battle  ships,  if  Ihey 
know  where  to  hide  them  !"  Chapter  iii.  treats  of  Rus- 
sian jurisprudenoOi  both  in  theory  and  proctioe.  On  this 
subject  the  author  asks,  "  What  hath  man  to  do  in  the 
temjde,  if  he  hath  no  love  to  the  God  who  is  there  worship- 
ped ?  What  avails  human  laws,  if  no  respect  is  felt  for 
them,  no  sense  of  equity  cherished  or  even  pretended  to  ? 
Hence  wo  need  but  to  examine  the  principles  and  practice 
of  a  nation's  code,  in  order  to  estimate  the  aggregate 
worth  of  tho  nation  itself."  Vol.  III.  commences  by 
throwing  some  fearful  light  on  the  prisons  of  Russia,  those 
Bastilcs  of  the  19th  century,  in  which  the  suddenness  of 
act,  impenetrability  of  procedure,  and  secrecy  of  result, 
equal,  if  they  do  not  surpass,  the  attainments  of  the  In- 
quisition in  its  most  palmy  days.  Siberia,  too,  obtains  its 
share  of  notice,  and  authenticated  anecdotes,  adduced  in 
confirmation  of  all  that  romanoe  ever  fancied  of  human 
suffering  and  despair-creating  misory.  Tho  foUowiog 
chapters  depict  the  ecclesiastical  and  educational  arrange- 
ments of  the  empire  ;  the  pablio  and  private  life  of  the 
bourgeoiso,  the  noblesse,  and  tho  government  officers ; 
summed  up  with  a  rapid  but  graphic  sketch  of  the  oharao- 
ter  and  roign  of  NiooUs  I.,  respeoting  whom  pertoMUy 
tho  author  expresses  himself  throughout  the  work  in  terms 
of  tho  highest  respect.  *  *  Never,"  says  ho,  *  *  is  the  truth 
fairly  brought  before  the  Emperor,  without  meeting  a 
cordial  reception,  ^ver  is  iigustice  knowingly  eommit- 
tfid,  or  redress  voluntarily  withheld  by  him.** 
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But  aki,  *^ioft  poor  shoii-sigbied  mAn,  when  he  pretends 
to  exeroiae  absolute,  uneontroUed,  irresponsible  dominion 
over  his  fellow-men/'  lie  must  see  with  the  eyes,  hear 
witii  the  can,  and  act  bj  the  heads  of  others !  And  how 
little  can  he  therefore  msuro  that  his  most  consoientioas 
decision,  or  beet  intentioned  order,  is  either  founded  on 
justice  or  exeoutcd  according  to  command  ?  Tho  impor« 
tant,  and,  in  some  respects,  mysterious  subject  of  the  Gan- 
casian  war,  and  a  cursory  notice  of  the  Polish  insurrec- 
tion in  1830,  conclude  these  interesting  volumes,  from 
which  it  is  peculiarly  difficult  to  make  extracts,  partly 
from  the  rich  abundance  of  tempting  anecdotes  con- 
tending for  selection,  and  partly  from  tho  intimate 
interweaving  of  argument  and  relation,  which  enforces 
the  insertion  of  muck  or  tho  omission  of  all.  To  be 
fuUy  appreciated,  the  work  must  therefore  bo  read  as 
a  whole,  and  it  will  be  found  well  to  reward  the  time 
of  the  German  scholar.  As  far  as  we  are  aware,  it 
has  not  yet  been  translated  into  English.  The  author's 
feelings  and  sentiments  noay  perhaps  be*  most  succinctly 
given  in  tho  following  verses,  in  which  he  rejoices  over 
release  from  the  geni  and  the  dangers  of  a  Russian 
residenoe^*^ 


"  Keep,  Russia  I  k(*ep  thy  wolves  and  shaggy  bears* 

I  covet  nought  of  thine ! 

Not  Bothnia's  gulf  with  silver  filled 

Bhould  bind  me  to  thy  shrine ! 

My  fu^rt  the  cause  for  long  has  known  full  well. 

Which  now  at  last  my  tongue  is  free  to  tell. 

Keep,  kocp  the  flowers  which  the  cold  biting  north 

Encrusts  upon  thy  panes ! 

Thy  onide  mosa-bprry  wine  I  envy  not, 

Nor  gold  bedizened  Fanes. 

Wouldst  offer  title,  wealth,  and  diamond  star, 

To  win  mo  back  again — I*d  bido  afar ! 

Keep  thy  pine  proves  and  fruit,  whoso  stinted  growth 

The  fostcnng  tan-pit  gives ! 

Keep  thy  rich  mines  of  varied  ore,  with  whioh 

Old  Wral's  bowels  heave  I 

Freight  thy  whole  na  vv  with  a  jewelled  glow. 

To  woo  mo  back— to  tfieo  I'd  answer.  No ! 

In  life,  I  never  more  will  tread  the  soil 

Of  tyrant  and  of  skive ! 

Where  tln-oned  in  fSUito  oppression  sits, 

And  falsehood  rules  tho  wave. 

While  on  each  hand  fell  gree<l  and  envy  sit, 

Grudging  tho  earth  which  props  another's  feet  1 

Rest  in  thy  dream  of  greatness  unexcelled, 

St.  Petersburg  the  proud ! 

Hide  with  the  glories  of  thv  peaoock-tail 

The  cringing,  naked  crowd 

Of  slaves,  which  people  thy  Colossal  frame, 

But  bring  no  blessing,  and  confer  no  £une  !*' 
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Why  ifl  it  that  Adventures  aro  so  generally  re- 
pnlsiye  to  people  of  meditative  minds  ?  It  is  for 
the  same  reaBon  tJuit  any  other  want  of  law,  that 
4Uiy  other  anarchy,  is  repulsive.  Floating  pas- 
siyely  from  action  to  action^  as  helplessly  as  a 
withered  leaf  surrendered  to  tho  breath  of  winds, 
the  human  spirit  (out  of  which  comes  all  gran- 
deur of  human  motions)  is  exhibited  in  mere 
Adventures  aa  either  entirely  laid  asleep,  or  as 
acting  only  by  lower  organs  that  regulate  the 
mtanSf  whilst  tho  ends  are  derived  from  alien 
sources,  and  are  imperiously  predetermined.  It 
is  a  case  of  exception,  however,  when  even 
amongst  such  adventures  the  agent  reacts  upon 
his  own  difficulties  and  necessities  by  a  temper 
of  extraordinary  courage,  and  a  mind  of  pre- 
mature decision.  Further  strength  arises  to  such 
an  exception,  if  the  very  moulding  accidents  of 
the  life,  if  the  very  external  coercions  are  them- 
selves unusually  romantic.  They  may  thus  gain 
a  separate  interest  of  their  own.  And,  lastly,  the 
whole  is  locked  into  validity  of  interest,  even  for 
the  pscyehological  philosopher,  by  complete  au- 
thentication of  its  truth.  In  the  case  now  brought 
before  him,  the  reader  must  not  doubt ;  for  no  me- 
moir exists,  or  personal  biography,  that  is  so  trebly 
authenticated  by  proofs  and  attestations  direct  and 
collateral.  From  the  archives  of  the  Royal  Marine 
M  Seville,  from  the  autobiography  of  the  heroine, 
fixnn  contemporary  chronicles,  and  from  several 
official  fiouroes  scattered  in  and  out  of  Spain,  some 
of  them  ecclesiastical,  the  amplest  proofs  have 
been  drawn,  and  may  yet  be  greatly  extended,  of 
the  extraordinary  events  here  recorded.  M.  de 
Ferrer^  a  Spaniard  of  much  research,  and  ori- 
ginally inereduloiu  as  to  the  facts^   published 


about  seventeen  years  ago  a  selection  from  tlie 
leading  documents,  aocompanied  by  his  palinodt 
as  to  their  accuracy.  His  materials  havcboea 
since  used  for  tho  basis  of  moro  than  one  nar- 
rative, not  inaccurate,  in  French,  German,  and 
Spanish  journals  of  high  authority.  It  is  eel- 
dom  the  case  that  French  writers  err  by  prolixity. 
They  have  done  so  in  this  case.  The  present 
narrative,  which  contains  no  sentence  derived 
from  any  foreign  one,  has  the  great  advantsge 
of  close  compression ;  my  own  pages,  after  equat- 
ing the  size,  being  as  1  to  3  of  the  shortest 
continental  form.  In  the  mode  of  narration,  I 
am  vain  enough  to  flatter  myself  that  the  reader 
will  find  littlo  reason  to  hesitate  between  us. 
Mine  will,  at  least,  weary  nobody  ;  which  i^ 
more  than  can  be  always  said  for  the  continen- 
tal versions. 

On  a  night  in  tho  year  1502  (bnt  which  night 
is  a  secret  liable  to  805  answers),  a  Spanish 
*'  son  of  somebody,"*  in  the  fortified  town  of  St. 
Sebastian,  received  tho  disagreeable  intelligence 
from  a  nurse,  that  his  wife  had  just  presented 
him  with  a  daughter.  No  present  that  the  poor 
misjudging  lady  could  possibly  haye  made  him 
was  so  entirely  useless  for  any  purpose  of  his. 
Ho  had  three  daughters  already,  which  happen- 
ed to  be  more  by  2  4- 1  than  his  reckoning  as- 
sumed as  a  reasonable  allowance  of  daughters. 
A  supernumerary  son  might  have  been  stowed 
away ;  but  daughters  in  excess  were  the  very 
nuisance  of  Spain.  He  did,  therefore,  what  in 
such  cases  every  proud  and  lazy  Spaossh  gen- 
tleman was  apt  to  do  •»-  he  wrapped  the  new 

•  1.  e,  "Hidalgo." 
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Utile  daiigliter,  odious  to  his  paternal  eyes,  in 
a  pocket  handkerchief ;  and  then,  wrapping  up 
his  own  throat  with  a  good  deal  more  care, 
off  he  bolted  to  the  neighbouring  conyont  of  St. 
Sebastian  ;  not  merely  of  that  city,  but  also 
(amongst  several  conyents)  the  one  dedicated  to 
that  saint.  It  is  w^  that  in  this  quarrelsome 
vorid  we  quarrel  furiously  about  tastes  ;  since 
agreeing  too  closely  about  the  objects  to  bo  liked 
and  appropriated  would  breed  much  more  fight- 
ing than  is  bred  by  disagreeing.  That  little 
hiunan  tadpole,  which  the  old  toad  of  a  father 
would  not  suffer  to  stay  ten  minutes  in  his 
house,  proved  as  welcome  at  the  nunnery  of  St. 
Sebastian  as  sho  was  odious  elsewhere.  The 
superior  of  the  convent  was  aunt,  by  the  mo- 
ther's side,  to  the  new-bom  stranger.  She, 
therefore,  kissed  and  blessed  the  little  lady. 
The  poor  nuns,  who  were  never  to  have  any 
babies  of  their  own,  and  were  languishing  for 
some  amusement,  perfectly  doated  on  this  pros- 
pect of  a  wee  pet.  The  superior  thanked  the 
hidalgo  for  his  very  splendid  present.  The  nuns 
thanked  him  each  and  all  ;  until  the  old  cro- 
codile actually  began  to  cry  and  whimper  sen- 
timentally at  what  he  now  perceived  to  be  excess 
of  munificence  in  himself.  Munificence,  indeed, 
he  remarked,  was  his  foible  next  after  parental 
tenderness. 

What  a  luxury  it  is  sometimes  to  a  cynic  that 
there  go  two  words  to  a  bargain.  In  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Sebastian  all  was  gratitude  ;  gra- 
titude (as  aforesaid)  to  the  hidalgo  from  all  the 
convent  for  his  present,  untU,  at  last,  the  hidalgo 
began  to  express  gratitude  to  them  for  their  gra- 
titude to  him.  Then  came  a  rolling  fire  of 
thanks  to  St.  Sebastian  ;  firom  the  superior,  for 
sending  a  future  saint ;  from  the  nuns,  for  send- 
ing such  a  love  of  a  plaything ;  and,  finally, 
from  papa,  for  sending  such  substantial  board 
and  well-bolted  lodgings,  "  from  which,"  said 
the  malicious  old  fellow,  "  my  pussy  will  never 
find  her  way  out  to  a  thorny  and  dangerous 
world,*'  Won't  she  ?  I  suspect,  son  of  some- 
body, that  the  next  time  you  see  "  pussy,"  which 
may  happen  to  be  also  the  last,  will  not  be  in  a 
convent  of  any  kind.  At  present,  whilst  this 
general  rendering  of  thanks  was  going  on,  one 
person  only  took  no  part  in  them.  That  person 
▼as  "pussy,"  whose  little  figure  lay  quietly 
stretched  out  in  the  arms  of  a  smiling  young 
nan,  with  eyes  nearly  shut,  yet  peering  a  little 
at  the  icandles.  Pussy  said  nothing.  It's  of  no 
great  use  to  say  much,  when  all  the  world  is 
against  yon.  But,  if  St.  Sebastian  had  enabled 
her  to  speak  out  the  whole  truth,  pussy  would 
have  said  : — "  So,  Mr.  Hidalgo,  you  have  been 
engaging  lodgings  for  me  ;  lodgings  for  life. 
,  Wait  a  little.  Wo'U  try  that  question,  when  my 
claws  Kre  grown  a  little  longer." 

Disappointment,  therefore,  was  gathering  a- 
head.  But  for  the  present  there  was  nothing  of 
the  kiiidi  That  noble  old  crocodile,  papa,  was 
not  in  the  least  disappointed  as  regarded  his  ex- 
pectation of  having  no  anxiety  to  waste,  and  no 
money  to  pay,  on  accottnt  of  his  youngest  daugh- 


ter. He  insisted  on  his  right  to  forget  her  ;  and 
in  a  week  had  forgotten  her,  never  to  think  of 
her  again  but  once.  The  lady  superior,  as  re* 
garded  her  demands,  was  equally  content,  and 
through  a  course  of  several  years  ;  for,  as  often 
as  she  asked  pussy  if  she  would  be  a  saint,  pussy 
replied  that  she  would,  if  saints  were  allowed  plen- 
ty of  sweetmeats.  But  least  of  all  were  the  nuns 
disappointed.  Everything  that  they  had  fancied 
possible  in  a  human  plaything  fell  short  of  what 
pussy  realised  in  racketing,  racing,  and  eternal 
plots  against  the  peace  of  the  elder  nuns.  No  fox 
ever  kept  a  hen-roost  in  such  alarm  as  pussy 
kept  the  dormitory  of  the  senior  sisters  ;  whilst 
the  younger  ladies  were  run  off  their  legs  by  the 
eternal  wiles,  and  had  their  chapel  gravity  dis- 
composed, even  in  chapel,  by  the  eternal  antics,  of 
this  privileged  little  kitten. 

The  kitten  had  long  ago  received  a  baptismal 
name,  which  was  Kitty  ;  this  is  Catharine,  or 
Kate,  or  Hispaniee  Oatalina.  It  was  a  good 
name,  as  it  recalled  her  original  name  of  pussy. 
And,  by  the  way,  she  had  also  an  ancient  and 
honourable  surname,  viz.,  De  Erattso,  which  is 
to  this  day  a  name  rooted  in  Biscay.  Her  father^ 
the  hidalgo,  was  a  military  officer  in  the  Spanish 
service,  and  had  little  care  whether  his  kitten 
should  turn  out  a  wolf  or  a  lamb,  having  made 
over  the  fee  simple  of  his  own  interest  in  the  little 
Kate  to  St.  Sebastian,  "  to  have  and  to  hold,"  so 
long  as  Kate  should  keep  her  hold  of  this  present 
life.  Kate  had  no  apparent  intention  to  let  slip 
that  hold,  for  she  was  blooming  as  a  rose-bush  in 
June,  tall  and  strong  as  a  young  cedar.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  this  robust  health  and  the  strength 
of  the  convent  walls,  the  time  was  drawing  near 
when  St.  Sebastian's  lease  in  Kate  must,  in  legal 
phrase,  *<  determine ;"  and  any  ehaUaux  en  Ei* 
pagne,  that  the  Saint  might  have  built  on  the 
cloistral  fidelity  of  his  pet  Oatalina,  must  sud- 
denly give  way  in  one  hour,  like  many  other 
vanities  in  our  own  days  of  Spanish  bonds 
and  promises.  After  reaching  her  tenth  year> 
Oatalina  became  thoughtful,  and  not  very  do* 
cile.  At  times  she  was  even  headstrong  and  tur- 
bulent, so  that  the  gentle  sisterhood  of  St.  Se- 
bastian, who  had  no  other  pet  or  plaything  in  the 
world,  began  to  weep  in  secret— fearing  that  they 
might  have  been  rearing  by  mistake  some  future 
tigress — ^for  as  to  infancy,  that,  you  know,  is  play- 
ful and  innocent  even  in  the  cubs  of  a  tigress. 
But  there  the  ladies  were  going  too  far.  Oata- 
lina was  impetuous  and  aspiring,  but  not  cruel. 
She  was  gentle,  if  people  would  let  her  be  so. 
But  woe  to  those  that  took  liberties  with  her ! 
A  female  servant  of  the  convent,  in  some  autho- 
rity, one  day,  in  passing  up  the  aisle  to  matin  s^ 
wilfvUy  gave  Kate  a  push  ;  and  in  return,  Kate, 
who  never  left  her  debts  in  arrear,  gave  the  ser- 
vant for  a  keep-sake  a  look  which  that  servant 
carried  with  her  in  fearful  remembrance  to  her 
grave.  It  seemed  as  if  Kate  had  tropic  blood  in 
her  veins,  that  continually  called  her  away  to  the 
tropics.  It  was  all  the  fault  of  that  "  blue  re- 
joicing sky,"  of  those  purple  Biscay  on  mountains, 
of  that  tamoltuous  oceao;  which  she  beheld  daily 
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from  tlifl  ntinnery  gardens.  Or,  if  only  lialf  of 
it  was  thetr  fault,  the  other  half  lay  in  those  gol- 
den tales,  streaming  upwards  even  into  the  sanc- 
tuaries of  conyentfl,  like  morning  mists  touched 
by  earliest  sunlight,  of  kingdoms  overshadowing  a 
new  world  which  had  been  founded  by  her  kinsmen 
with  the  simple  aid  of  a  horse  and  a  lance.  The 
reader  is  to  remember  that  this  is  no  romance,  or 
at  least  no  fiction,  that  he  is  reading  ;  and  it  is 
proper  to  remind  the  reader  of  real  romances  in 
Ariosto  or  our  own  Spenser,  that  such  martial 
ladies  as  the  Marfisaj  or  Uradamant  of  the  first, 
and  Britomart  of  tho  other,  were  really  not  the 
improbabilities  that  modem  society  imagines. 
Many  a  stout  man,  as  you  will  soon  see,  found 
that  Kate,  with  a  sabre  in  hand,  and  well  mount- 
ed, was  but  too  serious  a  fact. 

The  day  is  come — the  erenlng  is  come — when 
cmr  poor  Kate,  that  had  for  fifteen  years  been  so 
tenderly  rocked  in  tho  arms  of  St.  Sebastian  and 
liis  daughters,  and  that  henceforth  shall  hardly  find 
ft  breathing  space  between  eternal  storms,  must 
see  her  peaceful  cell,  must  see  tho  holy  chapel, 
for  the  last  time.  It  was  at  vespers,  it  was  during 
the  chaunting  of  tho  vesper  service,  that  she 
finally  read  tho  secret  signal  for  her  departure, 
which  long  she  had  been  looking  for.  It  happened 
that  her  aunt,  the  Lady  Principal,  had  forgotten 
her  breviary.  As  this  was  in  a  private  'scrutoire, 
she  did  not  choose  to  send  a  servant  for  it,  but 
gave  tho  key  to  her  niece.  The  niece,  on  open- 
ing the  'scrutoire,  saw,  with  that  rapidity  of  eye- 
glance  for  the  one  thing  needed  in  any  great 
emergency  which  ever  attended  her  through  life, 
that  now  was  the  moment  for  an  attempt  which, 
if  neglected,  might  never  return.  There  lay  the 
total  keys,  in  one  massive  trousseau,  of  that  for- 
tress impregnable  even  to  armies  from  without. 
Baint  Sebastian  !  do  you  see  what  your  pet  is 
going  to  do  ?  And  do  it  she  will,  as  sure  as  your 
iiamo  is  St.  Sebastian.  Kate  went  back  to  her 
aunt  with  the  breviary  and  the  key  ;  but  taking 
good  care  to  leave  that  awful  door,  on  whose 
hinge  revolved  her  whole  life,  unlocked.  Deliver- 
ing the  two  articles  to  tho  Superior,  she  com- 
plained of  a  head-ache— [Ah,  Kate !  what  did 
you  know  of  head-aches,  except  now  and  then 
afterwards  from  a  stray  bullet,  or  so?] — ^upon 
which  her  aunt,  kissing  her  forehead,  dismissed 
her  to  bod.  Now,  then,  through  three-fourths 
t)f  an  hour  Kate  will  have  free  elbow-room  for  I 
nnanchoring  her  boat,  for  unshipping  her  oars, 
and  for  pulling  ahead  right  out  of  St.  Sebastian's 
fcoTo  into  the  main  ocean  of  life. 

Catalina,  the  reader  is  to  understand,  does  not 
belong  to  the  class  of  persons  in  whom  chiefly 
I  pretend  to  an  interest.  But  everywhere  one 
loves  energy  and  indomitable  courage.  I,  for  my 
part,  admire  not,  by  preference,  anything  that 
points  to  this  world.  It  is  the  child  of  reverie 
and  profounder  sensibility  who  turns  away  from 
the  world  as  hateful  and  insufficient,  that  engages 
my  interest :  whereas  Catalina  was  the  very 
model  of  the  class  fitted  for  facing  this  world,  and 
who  express  their  lovo  to  it  by  fighting  with  it 

tad  kicking  It  from  yoar  to  year,    Bat,  always, 


what  11  best  in  its  kind  one  admfrM,  «t6tt  ihongh 
the  kind  be  disagreeable.    Kate's  advantages  for 
her  y6U  in  this  lifi9  lay  in  four  things,  viz.,  in  a 
well-built  person,  and  a  partionlarly  strong  wrist ; 
2d,  in  a  heart  that  nothing  could  appal ;  8d,  in  a 
sagacious  head,  never  drawn  aside  from  the  hoc 
0(1  e  [from  the  instant  question  of  life]  by  any 
weakness  of  imagination ;  4th,  in  a  tolerably  thick 
skin — not  literally,  fisr  she  was  fair  and  bloom- 
ing, and  decidedly  handsome,  hating  such  a  skin 
as  became  a  young  woman  of  family  in  northom- 
most  Spain.     But  her  sensibilities  were  obtase  as 
regarded  some  modes  of  delicacy,  wmt  modes  of 
equity,  some  modes  of  the  world's  opinion,  and  aU 
modes  whatever  of  personal  hardship.     Lay  a 
stress  on  that  word  some — for,  as  to  delicacy,  she 
never  lost  sight  of  the  kind  which  peculiarly  con- 
cerns her  sex.    Long  afterwards  she  told  the  Pope 
himself,  when  confessing  without  disguise  her 
sad  and  infinite  wanderings  to  the  paternal  old 
man  (and  I  feel  convinced  of  her  veracity)  that 
in  this  respect,  oven  then,  at  middle  age,  she  was 
as  pure  as  is  a  child.     And,  as  to  equity,  it  was 
only  that  she  substituted  the  equity  of  camps 
for  the    polished  (but    often   more   iniquitous) 
equity  of  courts  and  towns.  As  to  tho  third  item — 
the  world's  opinion — I  don't  know  that  you  need 
lay  a  stress  ott  some  ;  for,  generally  speaking,  all 
that  the  world  did,  said,  or  thought,  was  alike 
contemptible  in  her  eyes,  in  which,  perhaps,  she 
was  not  so  very  far  wrong.     I  must  add,  though  at 
the  cost  of  interrupting  the  story  by  two  or  three 
more  sentences,  that  Oatalina  had  also  a  fifth 
advantage,  which  sounds  humbly,  but  is  really  of 
use  in  a  world,  where  even  to  fold  and  seal  a 
letter  adroitly  is  not  tho  least  of  accomplishments. 
She  was  a  handy  girl.     She  could  turn  het  hand 
to  anything,  of  which  I  will  give  you  two  me- 
morable instances.     Was  there  ever  a  girl  in  this 
world  but  herself  that  cheated  and  snapped  her 
fingers  at  that  awful  Inquisition,  which  brooded 
over  the  convents  of  Spain,  that  did  this  without 
collusion  from  outside,  trusting  to  nobody,  bat  to 
herself,  and  what  ?  to  one  needle,  two  hanks  of 
thread,  and  a  very  inferior  pair  of  scissors  ?    For, 
that  the  scissors  were  bad,  though  Kate  does  not  say 
so  in  her  memoirs,  I  know  by  an  d  puiori  argu- 
ment, viz.,  because  aU  scissors  were  bad  in  the 
year  1607.     Now,  say  all  decent  logicians,  firom 
a  universal  to  a  particular  valet  consequential  all 
scissors  were  bad  :  erao,  some  scissors  were  bad. 
The  second  instance  of  her  handincss  will  sur- 
prise you  even  more  : — She  once  stood  upon  a 
scaffold,  under  sentence  of  death — [but,  undrr- 
stand,  on  the  evidence  of  false  witnesses].     Jack 
Ketch  was  absc  lutely  tying  the  knot  under  her  car, 
and  the  shameful  man  of  ropes  fumbled  so  deplo- 
rably, that  Kato  (who  by  much  nautical  experi- 
ence had  learntid  from  another  sort  of  "  Jack**  ■ 
how  a  knot  shovuld  be  tied  in  this  world,)  lost  all 
patience  with  the  contemptible  artist,  told  him  she 
was  ashamed  of  him,  took  the  rope  out  of  his  hand, 
and  tied  the  knot  irreproachably  herself.      The 
crowd  saluted  her  with  a  festal  roll,  long  atid  loud, 
of  vivos  ;  and  this  word  xdva  of  g^od  augury — ^but 

Stop  ;  lot  mo  not  anticipate, 
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Vwm  tkia  ODBtek  of  0«teiina»8  idianbeter,  the 
rmuim  m  prepftred  to  understond  the  decisiim  of 
kor  prewnt  proceeding.  She  had  no  time  to  lose : 
tibe  twiMght  faTovred  her  ;  but  ahe  moat  get 
Biider  hiding  before  pursuit  oonnaBaoed.  Cob- 
leqoeiitiy  she  lost  not  one  of  her  45  minutes  in 
pickiag  aad  ehooring.  No  skiUy-BhaUt^  in  Kate. 
She  saw  with  the  eyeball  of  an  ea^e  what  was 
iBdupeasable.  Some  little  money  perhaps  to 
pay  the  first  t(^-bar  of  life  :  so,  out  of  four 
shilliiiga  HI  Aunty'a  pane,  she.  took  one.  You 
ean't  say  Cto  was  exorbitant.  Which  of  us 
woaMnt  eabscribe  a  ahillixig  for  poor  Katy  to  put 
ialo  the  first  trouser  podrats  that  ever  she  will 
wear  f  I  Fsmember  even  yet^  as  a  personal  experi- 
nee,  thai!  when  first  arrayed,  at  four  years  old,  in 
mnkeeB  trousers,  though  still  so  £sr  retaimng  her- 
maphrodite lelatioBs  of  dress  as  to  wear  a  petticoat 
aboTO  my  trousers,  all  my  feasale  firiewis  (because 
they  pitiedme,  as  onetbathadsufferedfirom  years  of 
ag«e),  filled  my  pockets  with  half-crowns,  of  which 
I  eaa  render  no  account  at  this  day.  But  what 
were  my  poor  pretensions  by  the  side  of  BLate's  ? 
Kate  was  «  fine  bloomii^  girl  e£  15,  with  ao 
tvndi  of  ague,  and,  befimi  the  aiezt  sun  rises, 
Kate  shall  draw  on  her  first  trouiezs,  and  made 
^y  her  own  hand ;  and,  that  she  may  do  so,  of  all 
the  TataaUes  in  Aunty's  repository  she  takes 
nothing  beside  the  shilling,  quantum  8ti0ieU  of 
thread,  one  stout  needle,  and  (as  I  told  you  belore, 
if  yea  would  please  to  remember  things),  one  bad 
pasr  of  scissors.  Now  she  was  ready  ;  ready  to 
east  off  St.  Sebastian's  towing  rope  ;  ready  to 
evt  and  nn  lor  port  anywi^re.  The  finishing 
toneh  of  her  prq^arationB  was  to  pick  out  the 
proper  keys :  eren  there  iKb»  showed  HSoBd  same 
diooretion.  She  did  no  gratuitous  mischief.  She 
did  not  tak»  the  wine-eeUar  key,  which  would 
hscfe  kritated  the  good  fisther  confessor  ;  she 
took  those  keys  only  that  belonged  to  ^er,  if 
«ver  keys  did  ;  fiurthey  were  the  keys  that  looked 
her  oat  firom  her  nat^ural  birthright  of  liberty. 
"  Show  me,*^  says  t^e  Romish  Casuist,  '*her 
right  in  law  to  let  herself  out  of  that  nunnery.*^ 
*'Shown8,"wereidy,  "your  right  to  look  her  in." 

Right  er  wrong,  however,  in  strict  casuistry, 
Kate  urns  resobed  to  let  herself  out ;  and  did  so ; 
and,  for  fear  any  man  should  creep  in  whilst 
vespers  lasted,  and  steal  the  kitchen  grate,  she 
lodEed  her  old  firiends  in.  Then  she  sought  a 
shelter.  The  air  was  not  cold.  She  hurried  into 
a  cheetavt  wood,  «nd  upon  withered  leares  slept 
till  dawn.  Spanish  diet  and  youth  leaves  the 
digestion  undisordered,  and  the  slumbers  light. 
When  the  lark  rose,  up  rose  Catalina.  No  time 
to  lose,  for  ^e  was  still  in  the  dress  of  a  nun, 
snd  liable  to  be  arrested  by  any  man  in  Spain. 
With  her  armed  finger,  [aye,  by  the  way,  I  forgot 
the  thknUe  ;  but  Kate  did  net]  —  die  set  to 
wofk  upon  her  amply-embroidered  petticoat. 
She  turned  it  wrong  side  out ;  and  with  the  magic 
that  only  female  hatuds  possess,  she  had  soon 
ikntehed  and  finisked  a  dashingpair  of  Wellington 
tnmwrs.  AU  «ther  changes  were  made  accord- 
4Rg  to  the  lOQWtariaU  she  possessed,  and  quite 
«ift«leiit^^4iiitiQiM^te  twQ  nnOn  peiito^her 


sex,  and  her  monastic  dedication.  What  was  ahe 
to  do  nextt  Speaking  of  Wellington  trousers 
would  remind  U8,  but  could  hardly  r^nind  Aer,  of 
Vittoria,  where  she  dimly  had  heard  of  some 
maternal  relative.  To  Vittoria,  therefore^  she 
bent  her  course  ;  and,  like  the  Buke  of  Welling- 
ton^ but  arriving  more  than  two  centuries  earlisry 
[though  ke  too  is  an  eariy  riser],  she  gained  a  great 
victory  at  that  place.  She  had  made  a  two  days' 
march,  baggage  far  in  the  rear,  and  no  provisions 
but  wild  berries ;  she  depended  for  anything 
better,  as  light-heartedly  as  the  Duke,  upon 
attacking^  sword  in  hand,  storming  her  dear 
fiiend's  entrenchments,  and  efiecting  a  lodgment 
in  his  breakfast-room,  should  he  happen  to  have 
one.  This  amiable  relative,  an  elderiy  man,  had 
but  one  fi>ible,  or  perhaps  one  virtue  in  this  world  ; 
but  that  he  had  in  perfection, — it  was  pedantry. 
On  that  hint  Catalina  spoke  :  she  knew  by  hearty 
firom  the  services  of  the  oonvent>  a  few  latin 
phrases.  Latin  ! — Oh,  but  that  was  charming  ) 
and  in  one  so  young  !  The  grave  Don  owned 
the  soft  impeachment ;  relented  at  once,  and 
dasped  the  hopeful  young  gentleman  in  the  WeU 
lington  trousers  to  his  uncular  and  rather  angular 
breast.  In  this  house  the  yam  of  life  was  of  a 
mingled  quality.  The  table  was  good,  but  that  was 
exactly  what  Kate  cared  Utile  about.  The  amuse- 
ment was  of  the  worst  kind.  It  consisted  chiefly 
in  conjugating  Latin  verbs,  especially  such  as 
were  obstinately  hrregular.  To  show  him  a 
withered  frost-l^ttea  verb,  that  wanted  its  pre- 
terite, wanted  its  supines^  wanted,  in  fact,  every- 
thing in  this  world,  fruits  or  blossoms,  that  make  a 
verb  desirable,  was  to  earn  the  Don's  gratitude  for 
life.  All  day  long  he  was  mardnng  and  counter- 
marehmg  his  fiavourite  br^^ades  of  verba— vedbi 
frequentative^  verbs  ino^tive^  verbs  desiderative-^ 
horse,  foot,  and  artillery ;  changing  front,  ad« 
vancmg  from  Ihe  rear,  throwing  out  skirmishing 
parties,  until  Kate,  not  given  to  faint,  must  havv 
thought  of  such  a  resource,  as  once  in  her  life  she 
had  thought  so  seasonably  of  a  vesper  head-adie. 
This  was  really  worse  than  St  Sebastian's.  It 
reminds  one  of  a  French  gaiety  in  Thiebanlt  or 
some  such  author,  who  describes  a  rustic  party^ 
under  equal  despair,  as  employing  themselves  in 
conjugating  the  verb  s'efmtt^er,— -Jis  m^ennme^ 
tu  ftnnmeSj  U  s'ennmt ;  none  nous  ewmtyans, 
&c.;  thence  to  the  imperfect — Je  m^mmmfoisj  tm 
fenntiffciSf  &c.;  thence  to  the  imperative— Qtt'tZ 
s'enmuj^  &c. ;  and  so  on  through  the  whole  me- 
lancholy conjugation.  Now,  you  know,  when  th^ 
time  comes  that,  noue  nous  ennuyons,  the  best 
course  is,  to  part.  Rate  saw  that ;  and  she  walked 
off  frt>m  the  Don's  [of  whose  amorous  passion  for 
defective  verbs  one  would  have  wished  to  know 
the  catastrophe],  and  took  from  his  mante^iece 
rather  mere  silver  than  she  had  levied  on  her  aunt. 
But  the  Don  also  was  a  relative  ;  and  really  he 
owed  her  a  small  cheque  on  his  banker  for  turning 
out  on  his  field-days.  A  man,  if.  he  is  a  kinsmaiy 
has  no  right  to  bore  one  gratis. 

From  Vittoria  Kate  was  guided  by  a  earrior 
to  Valladolid.  Luckily,  as  it  seemed  at  finit, 
but  it  mada  little  difiOoratce  in  tibc  0iid«  2Mn*4lt 
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VaUadolid,  wdre  the  King  and  his  Court.    Con- 
sequeutly,  there  vas  plenty  of  regiments  and 
plenty  of  regimental  bands.     Attracted  by  one 
of  these,  Catalina  was  quietly  listening  to  the 
mjosic,  when  some  street  ruffians,  in  derision  of 
the  gay  colours  and  the  form  of  her  forest^made 
costume— ^{raseals  !  one  would  like  to  hare  seen 
what  sort  of  trousers  ihe^  would  hare  made  with 
no  better  sei«sors!] — began  to  pelt  her  with 
stones.     Ah,  my  friends,  of  the  genus  hlaekgwird^ 
you  little  know  who  it  is  that  you  are  selecting 
for  experiments.     This  is  the  one  creature  of  fif- 
teen in  all  Spain,  be  the  other  male  or  female, 
whom  nature,  and  temper,  and  provocation  have 
qualified  for  taking  the  conceit  out  of  yon.     This 
she  very  soon  did,  laying  open  a  head  or  two  with 
a  sharp  stone,  and  letting  out  rather  too  little 
than  too  much  of  bad  Yalladolid  blood.    But  mark 
the  constant  villany  of  this  world.     Certain  Al- 
guazils — very  like  some  other  Alguasils  that  I 
know  nearer  home — Shaving  stood  by  quietly  to 
see  the  friendless  stranger  insulted  and  assaulted, 
now  felt  it  their  duty  to  apprehend  the  poor  nun 
for  murderous  violence :  and  had  there  been  such 
a  thing  as  a  treadmill  in  Yalladolid,  EAte  was 
booked  for  a  place  <«  it  without  further  inquiry. 
Luckily,  injustice  doee  not  always  prosper.    A 
gallant  young  cavalier,  who  had  witnessed  from 
his  windows  the  whole  affair,  had  seen  tha*  pro- 
vocation, and  admired  Catalina*s  behaviour — 
equaUy  patient  at  first  and  bold  at  last-^hast^ied 
into  the  street,  pursued  the  i)&uoen,  forced  them 
to  releaAe  their  prisoner,  upon  stating  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  and  distantly  offered  Ca- 
talina a  situation  amongst  his  retinue.     He  was 
a  man  of  birth  and  fortune ;  and  the  place  offered, 
that  of  an  honorary  page,  not  being  at  all  degrad- 
ing even  to  a  "daughter  of  somebody,"  was 
cheerfully  accepted*      Here  Catalina    spent   a 
happy  month.    She  was  now  splendidly  dressed 
in  dark  blue  relvet,  by  a  tailor  that  did  not  work 
within  the  gloom  of  a  chestnut  forest.     She  and 
the  young  cavalier,  Don  Francisco  de  Cardenas, 
were  mutually  pleased,  and  had  mutual  confi- 
dence.   All  went  well — ^when  one  evening,  but, 
luckily,  not  until  the  sun  had  been  set  so  long 
as  to  make  all  things  indistinct,  who  should 
jnarch  into  the  ante-chamber  of  the  cavalier  but 
that  sublime  of  crocodiles,  Papa^  that  we  lost 
sight  of  fifteen  years  ago,  and  shall  never  see 
again  after  thb  night.      He  had  his  crocodile 
tears  all  ready  for  use,  in  working  order,  like  a 
good  industrious  fire-engine.    It  was  absolutely 
to  Catalina  herself  that  he  advanced ;  whom,  for 
many  reasons,  ha  could  not  be  supposed  to  re- 
cognise— lapse  of  years,  male  attire,  twilight, 
were  all  against  him.     StUl,  she  might  have  the 
family  countenance  ;  and  Kate  thought  he  looked 
with  a  suspicious  scrutiny  into  her  face,  as  he 
inquired  for  the  young  Don.     To  avert  her  own 
face,  to  announce  him  to  Don  Francisco,  to  wish 
him  on  the  shores  of  that  ancient  river  for  croco- 
diles, the  Nile,  furnished  but  one  moment's  work 
to  the  active  Catalina.    She  lingered,  however, 
as  her  place  entitled  her  to  do,  at  the  door  of  the 
aadienoe  chamber^  She  guessed  abreiMiy,  but  in  a 


moment  sheA^orcffirompapa^lipd  what  was  the  na- 
ture of  his  errand.    His  daughter  Catkarine,he  in- 
formed the  Don,  had  eloped  from  the  convent  of  St 
Sebastian,  a  place  rich  in  delight.     Then  belaid 
open  the  unparalleled  ingratitude  of  such  a  it^. 
Oh,  tho  unseen  treasure  that  had  been  spent  upoa 
that  girl !  Ob,  the  ontold  sumsof  money  that  he  had 
sunk  in  that  unhappy  speculation !    Tho  nighti  of 
sleeplessness  suffered  during  her  inHsacy !  The  fif- 
teen years  of  solicitude  thrown  away  in  schemes  for 
her  improvement !  It  would  have  moved  the  heart 
of  a  stone.    The  iidaigo  wept  cepionaiy  at  his  own 
pathos.     And  to  such  a  height  of  grandeur  had  he 
carried  his  Spanish  sense  of  the  sublime,  that  he 
disdained    to  mention   the  pocket-handkerchief 
which  he  had  left  at  St.  Sebastian's  fifleen  yean 
ago,  by  way  of  envelope  for  "  pussy,"  and  which, 
to  the  best  of  pussy's  knowledge,  was  the  one  sole 
memorandum  oi  papa. ever  heard  of  at  St.  Se- 
bastian's.   Fussy,  however,  saw.no  use  in  revis- 
ing and  correcting  the  text  of  papa's  remem' 
branoas.     She  showed  her  nsual  prudence,  and 
her  usual  ineomparable  decision.     It  did  not  ap- 
pear, as  yet»  that  she  would  be  reolahned,  or  was 
at  all  suspected  :for  the  fugitive  by  her  father. 
For  it  is  an'instilnce  of  that  aingnlajr  fatality 
which  pursued  Catalina  through  life,  that,  to  her 
own  astonishment  (as  she  now  collected  from  her 
father's  conference),  nobody  had  traced  her  to 
Yalladolid,  nor  had  her  father's  visit  any  cod- 
neziott  with  suspicions  travelling  in  that  diree- 
tion.     The  case  was  quite  different     Stran^^y 
enough,  her  street  row  had  thrown  her  into  tho 
one  sole  household  in  all  Spain  that  had  an  offi- 
cial connexion  vrith  St.  Sebastian's.    That  con- 
vent had  been  founded  by  the  young  cavalier's 
family  ;  and,  according  to  the  usage  of  Spaiii, 
the  young  man  (as  present  representative  of  his 
house)  was  the  responsible  protector  of  the  esta- 
blishment    It  was  not  to  the  Don,  as  harbonrer 
of  hia  daughter,  but  to  the  Don,  as  ex  ofieio  visiter 
of  the  convent,  that  the  hidalgo  was  appealiog. 
Probably  Kate  might  have  staid  safely  some  time 
longer.     Yet,  again,  this  would  but  have  mnlti- 
plied  the  clues  for  tracing  her  ;  and,  finally,  the 
would  too  probably  have  been  discovered ;  after 
which,  with  all  his  youthful  generosity,  the  poor 
Don  could  not  have  protected  her.     Too  terrific 
was  the  vengeance  that  awaited  an  abettor  of  an  j 
fugitive  nun  ;  but  above  all,  if  such  a  crime  were 
perpetrated  by  an  official  mandatory  of  the  ohoroh. 
Yet,  again,  so  far  it  was  the  more  hazardoas 
course  to  abscond,  that  it  almost  revealed  her  to 
the  young  Don  as  the  missing  daughter.    Still, 
if  it  really  had  that  effect,  nothing  at  present 
obliged  him  to  pursue  her,  as  might  have  been 
the  ease  a  few  weeks  later.    Kate  argued  (I  dare- 
say) rightly,  as  she  always  did.     Her  prudence 
whispered  eternally,  that  safety  there  was  none 
for  her,  until  she  had  laid  the  Atlantic  between 
herself  and  St.  Sebastian's.     Life  was  to  be  for 
her  a  Bay  of  Biscay ;  and  it  waa  odds  but  she 
had  first  embarked  upon  this  bUtowy  life  from 
the  literal  Bay  of  Biscay.    Chance  ordered  other- 
wise.    Or,  as  a  Frenchman  says  with  eloquent 
ingenuity,  in  connexion  with  this  atory,  **  chance 
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k  but  ihe  pMudomftne  of  God  for  those  particular 
euoa  vhich  he  does  not  subsoribe  openly  with,  his 
own  Bign  ntaooal."  8he  or^t  up  stairs  to  her 
bod-room.  Simple  are  the  trayelling  prepara- 
tions of  those  that,  possessing  nothing,  have 
no  imperials  to  pack,  She  had  Juyenal'a  qnali- 
fieation  for  caroling  gaily  through  a  forest  full 
of  robbers ;  for  she  had  nothing  to  lose  but 
a  change  of  linen,  that  rode  easily  enough  under 
her  left  arm,  leaying  the  right  free  for  answer- 
ing any  questions  of  impertinent  customers.  As 
she  crept  down  stairs,  she  heard  the  Crocodile 
still  weeping  forth  his  sorrows  to  the  pensive  ear 
of  twilight,  and  to  the  sympathetic  Bon  Francisco. 
Now,  it  would  not  have  been  filial  or  lady4ike 
for  Kate  to  do  what  I  am  going  to  suggest ;  but 
what  a  pity  that  some  gay  brother  page  had  not 
been  there  to  turn  aside  into  the  room,  armed 
Mr'ith.  a  roasted  potato,  and,  taking  a  sportsman's 
sun,  to  have  lodged  it  in  the  Orooodile*s  abomin- 
able mouth.  Yet,  what  an  anachronism  !  There 
wen  no  roasted  potatoes  in  Spain  at  that  date, 
and  Tery  few  in  England.  But  anger  driyes  a 
man  to  say  anything. 

CataLina  had  seen  her  last  of  friends  and  ene- 
mies in  Valladolid.  Short  was  her  time  there ;  but 
slie  had  improred  it  so  fEur  as  to  make  a  few  of  both. 
There  was  an  eye  or  two  in  Valladolid  that  would 
have  glared  with  malice  upon  her,  had  she  been 
seen  by  aU  eyes  in  that  city,  as  she  tripped  through 
the  streets  in  the  dusk  ;  and  eyes  there  were  that 
wonld  hare  softened  into  tears,  had  they  seen  the 
desolate  conditioa  of  the  child,  or  in  vision  had 
seen  the  struggles  that  were  before  her.  But 
what's  the  use  of  wasting  tears  upon  our  Kato  ? 
Wait  till  to-morrow  morning  at  sun-rise,  and  see 
if  she  is  particularly  in  need  of  pity.  What  now 
should  a  young  lady  do — I  propose  it  as  a  subject 
for  a  prize  essay— that  finds  herself  in  Valladolid 
at  ni^t£sll,  baring  no  letters  of  introduction,  not 
aware  of  any  reason  great  or  small  for  preferring 
any  street  in  general,  except  so  far  as  she  knows 
of  some  reason  for  avoiding  one  or  two  streets 
in  particular?  The  great  problem  I  have  stated, 
Kate  investigated  as  she  went  along ;  and  she 
solved  it  with  the  accuracy  with  which  she 
ever  applied  to  prdctical  exigencies.  Her  con- 
elasion  was — ^that  the  best  door  to  knock  at 
in  snch  a  case  was  the  door  where  there  was 
no  need  to  knock  at  all,  as  being  unfastened, 
and  open  to  all  comers.  For  she  argued  that 
within  such  a  door  there  would  be  nothing 
to  steal,  so  that,  at  least,  you  could  not  be  mis- 
taken in  the  dark  for  a  thiefL  Then,  as  to  steal- 
ing from  Act,  they  might  do  that  if  thoy  could. 

Upon  these  principles,  which  hostile  critics  will 
in  vain  endeavour  to  undermine,  she  laid  hor  hand 
npon  what  seemed  a  rude  stable  door.  Such  it 
proTed.  There  was  an  empty  cart  inside  ;  cer- 
tainly there  was,  but  you  couldn't  take  that  away 
in  your  pocket ;  and  there  were  five  loads  of 
straw,  but  then  of  those  a  lady  could  take  no 
more  than  her  retievie  wonld  carry,  which  per- 
haps was  allowed  by  the  courtesy  of  Spain.  So 
Kate  was  right  as  to  the  difficulty  of  being  chal- 
lenged fi)r  a  tfaie£     Glosiiig  the  door  as  gently  as 


she  had  opened  it,  she  dropped  her  person,  dressed 
as  she  was,  upon  the  nearest  heap  of  straw. 
Some  ten  feet  further  were  lying  two  muleteers, 
honest  and  happy  enough,  as  compared  with  the 
lords  of  the  bed-chamber  then  in  Valladolid  :  but 
still  gross  men,  carnally  deaf  from  eating  garlic 
and  onions,  and  other  horrible  substances.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  never  heard  her,  nor  wore  aware, 
until  dawn,  that  such  a  blooming  person  existed. 
But  she  was  aware  of  them,  and  of  their  conver- 
sation. They  were  talking  of  an  expedition  for 
America,  on  the  point  of  sailing  under  Don  Fer- 
dinand de  Cordova.  It  was  to  sail  from  some 
Andalusian  port.  That  was  the  very  thing  for 
her.  At  daylight  she  woke,  and  jumped  up, 
needing  no  more  toilet  than  the  birds  that  already 
were  singing  in  the  gardens,  or  than  the  two 
muleteers,  who,  good  honest  fellows,  saluted  the 
handsome  boy  kindly-— thinking  no  ill  at  his  mak« 
ing  free  with  their  straw,  though  no  leave  had 
been  asked. 

With  these  phiio-garlio  men  Kate  took  her  de- 
parture. The  morning  was  divine ;  and  leav- 
ing Valladolid  with  the  transports  that  befitted 
such  a  golden  dawn,  feeling  also  already,  in 
the  very  obscurity  of  her  exit,  the  pledge  of  her 
escape ;  she  cared  no  longer  for  the  crocodile, 
or  for  St.  Sebastian,  or  (in  the  way  of  fear)  for 
the  protector  of  St.  Sebastian,  though  of  him  she 
thought  with  some  tenderness;  so  deep  is  the 
remembrance  of  kindness  mixed  with  justice. 
Andalusia  she  reached  rather  slowly  ;  but  many 
months  before  she  was  sixteen  years  old,  and  quite 
in  time  for  tho  expedition.  St.  Lucar  being  the 
port  of  rendezvous  for  the  Peruvian  expedition, 
thither  sho  went.  All  comers  wore  welcome  on 
board  the  fleet ;  much  more  a  fine  young  fellow 
like  Kate.  She  was  at  once  engaged  as  a  mate; 
and  her  ship,  in  particular,  after  doubling  Capo 
Horn  without  loss,  made  the  coast  of  Peru.  Paita 
was  the  port  of  her  destination.  Very  near  to 
this  port  they  were,  when  a  storm  threw  them 
upon  a  coral  reef.  There  was  little  hope  of  the 
ship  from  tho  first,  for  she  was  unmanageable, 
and  was  not  expected  to  hold  together  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  In  this  condition,  with  death  before 
their  faces,  mark  what  Kate  did ;  and  please  to 
remember  it  for  her  benefit,  when  she  does  any 
other  little  thing  that  angers  you.  The  crew 
lowered  the  long-boat.  Vainly  the  Captain  pro- 
tested against  this  disloyal  desertion  of  a  king's 
ship,  which  might  yet  perhaps  be  run  on  shore,  so 
as  to  save  the  stores.  All  the  crew,  to  a  man,  de« 
sorted  the  captain.  You  may  say  that  literally ; 
for  the  single  exception  was  not  a  man,  being  our 
bold-hearted  Kate.  She  was  the  only  sailor  that 
refused  to  leave  her  captain,  or  the  king  of  Spain's 
ship.  The  rest  pulled  away  for  the  shore,  and  with 
fair  hopes  of  reaching  it.  But  one  half  hour  told 
another  tale  :  just  about ^h at  time  came  a  broad 
sheet  of  lightning,  which,  through  tho  darkness 
of  evening,  revealed  the  boat  in  the  very  act  of 
mounting  like  a  horse  upon  an  inner  reef,  in- 
stantly filling,  and  throwing  out  the  crew,  every 
man  of  whom  disappeared  amongst  the  breakers. 
The  night  whioh  succeeded  was  gloomy  for  both 
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the  repr6»entatiTd«i  of  his  Catliolic  Majesty.     It 
canndt  be  denied  by  tbo  greatest  of  philosopher«» 
tliat  the  muloteer'B  stable  at  Valladolid  was  vorth 
twenty  saeh  ships,  though  the  stable  was  no€ 
insured  against  fire,  and  the  ship  was  insured 
against  the  sea  and  the  wind  by  some  fellow  that 
thought  very  little   of  his  engagements.     But 
what>  the  use  of  sitting  down  to  cry  ?    That  was 
never  any  trick  of  Oatalina's.     By  day-break, 
she  was  at  work  with  an  axe  in  her  hand.     I 
knew  it,  before  ever  I  came  to  this  place,  in  her 
memoirs.     I  felt,  as  sure  as  if  I  had  read  it,  that, 
when  day  broke,  we  should  find  Kate  hard  at 
work.     Thimble  or  axe,  trowsers  or  raft,  all  one 
to  /i«r.     The  Captain,  though  true  to  his  duty, 
seems  to  have  desponded.     He  gave  no  help  to- 
wards  the  rafb.      Signs  were    speaking,    how- 
ever, pretty  loudly  that  he  must  do  something  ; 
for  notice  to  quit  was  now  served  pretty  Uberally. 
Kate's  raft  was  ready;  and  she  encouraged  the  cap- 
tain to  think  that  it  would  give  both  of  them  some- 
thing to  hold  by  in  swimming,  if  not  even  carry 
douUob     At  this  moment,  when  all  was  waiting 
for  a  start,  and  the  i^ip  herself  was  waiting  for  a 
final  lurch,  to  say  (xood-hye  to  the  King  of  Spain, 
Kate  went  and  did  a  thing  which  some  misjudging 
people  will  object  to.     She  knew  of  a  box  laden 
with  gold  coins,  reputed  to  be  the  King  of  Spain's, 
and  ncieant  for  contingencies  in  the  voyage  out. 
This  she  smashed  open  with  her  axe,  and  took 
a  sum  equal  to  100  guineas  English  ;   which, 
having  well  secured  in  a  pillow-case,  she  then 
lashed  firmly  to  the  raft.     Now  this,  you  know, 
though  not  *7^toom,"  because  it  would  not  float, 
was  certainly,  by  maritime  law,  "j«<«wn,"  It  would 
be  the  idlest  of  scruples  te  fancy  that  the  sea  or 
a  shark  had  a  better  right  to  it  than  a  philo- 
sopher, or  a  splendid  girl  who    showed    her- 
self capable  of  writing  a  very  fair  8vo,  to  say  no- 
thing of  her  decapitating  in  battle  several  of  the 
king's  enemies,  and  recovering  the  king's  banner. 
No  sane  moralist  weald  hesitate  to  do  the  same 
thing  under  the  same  circumstances,  on  board  an 
Knglish  vessel,  though  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty should  be  looking  on.     The  raft  was  now 
thrown  into  the  sea.    Kate  jumped  afber  it,  and 
then  entreated  the  captain  to  follow  her.     He  at- 
tempted it ;  but,  wanting  her  youthful  agility,  he 
struck  his  head  against  a  spar,  and  sank  like  lead, 
giving  notice  below  that  his  ship  was  coming. 
Kate  mounted  the  raft,  and  was  gradually  washed 
ashore,  but  so  exhausted,  as  to  have  lost  all  recol- 
lection.   She  lay  for  hours  until  the  warmth  of  the 
Sun  revived  her.     On  sitting  up,  she  saw  a  deso- 
late shore  stretching  both  ways — nothing  to  eat, 
nothing  to  drink,  but  fortunately  the  raft  and  the 
money  had  been  thrown  near  her ;  none  of  the 
lashings  having  given  way— only  what  is  the  use 
of  a  guinea  amongst  tangle  and  sea-gulls  V    The 
money  she  distributed  amongst  her  pockets,  and 
soon  found  strength  to  rise  and  march  forward. 
But  which  wets  forward  ?  and  which  backward  ? 
She  knew  by  the  conversation  of  the  sailors  that 
Paita  must  be  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  Paita, 
being  a  port,  eould  not  be  in  the  inside  of  Peru, 
^m^  of  isovrso)  Mnerwhero  en  Hs^ontsHLe^^^kBd  the 
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BO  that,  if  she  kept  the  shore»  and  weai  liir  esoagfa, 
she  could  net  fail  of  hitting  her  foot  against  Paita 
at  last,  in  the  very  daricest  nighty  provided  only 
she  could  first  find  out  which  was  ^  and  which 
was  down ;  else  she  might  walk  her  shoes  ofi", 
and  find  herself  six  thousand  miles  in  ^m  wrong. 
Here  was  an  awkward  ease,  all  for  waat  of  a 
guide  post.     Still,  when  one  thinks  of  Kate's 
prosperous  horoscope,  that  after  so  long  a  voyage, 
she  only,  out  of  the  total  crew,  was  thrown  on 
the  American  shore,  with  one  hundred  and  five 
pounds  in  her  purse  of  clear  gain  en  the  royage, 
a  conviction  arises  that  she  tould   not    guess 
wrongly.     She  might  have  tossed  up,  having  coins 
in  her  pocket,  heads  or  iails  f  but  this  kind  of 
sortilege  was  then  coming  te  be  thought  irreli- 
gious in  Christendom,  as  a  Jewish  and  a  Heathen 
mode  of  questioning  the  dark  Miure.     She  aim* 
ply  guessed,  therefbre ;  and  very  soon  a  thing  hap- 
pened which,  though  adding  nothing  tovtreogthen 
her  guess  as  a  true  one,  did  much  to  sweeten  it 
if  it  should  prove  a  falseone.    On  turning  a  |>ouit 
of  the  shore,  she  came  upon  a  baivel  of  biscuit 
washed  ashore  from  the  ship.     Biscuit  is  alMmt 
the  best  thing  I  know,  but  it  is  the  soonest  spoiled  i 
and  one  would  like  to  hear  counsel  on  one  poaaling 
point,  why  it  is  that  a  tou<^  ef  water  utterly 
ruins  it,  taking  its  li(b^  and  leaving  a  caput  mor- 
twwm  corpse!    Upon  this  o«p^  Kate  breakfhated, 
though  her  case  was  worse  than  mine ;   Ifor  any 
water  that  ever  plagued  ms  was  aiwavs  freah  ; 
now  hers  was  a  present  ^m  tlie  Pacific  oeean. 
She,  that  was  always  pmdent,  packed  wp  some 
of  the  Catholic  king's  biscuit,  as  she  had  pre- 
viously packed  up  far  too  little  of  his  gold.     Bat 
in  such  cases  a  most  delicate  question  occnrs, 
pressing  equally  on  medicine  and  algebra*      It 
is  this  :  if  you  pack  up  too  much,  then,  by  this 
extra  burthen  of  salt  provisions,  yo«  may  retard 
for  days  your  arrival  at  fresh  provisions ;  on  tlie 
other  hand,  if  you  pack  up  too  liittie,  yon  may 
never  arrive  at  all.    Catalina  hit  the  jusU  milMu  ; 
and  about  twilight  on  the  second  day,  she  Ibsind 
herself  entering  Paita,  without  having  had  te 
swim  any  river  in  her  walk. 

The  first  l^ing,  in  such  a  ease  of  distress,  wbleh 
a  young  lady  does,  even  if  she  happens  to  be  a 
young  gentleman,  is  to  beautify  her  dress.  Kate 
always  attended  to  iAof,  as  we  know,  having  over- 
looked her  in  the  ehestnut  wood.  The  man  she 
sent  for  was  not  preperiy  a  tailor,  bnt  one  who 
employed  tailors,  he  himself  ftmishing  the  ma* 
terials.  His  name  was  Urquiza,  a  faet  of  very 
little  importance  to  us  in  1847,  if  it  had  stood  only 
at  the  head  and  foot  of  Kate's  little  aeconnt.  But 
unhappily  for  Kate's  debut  on  this  vast  Anerioan 
stage,  the  case  was  otherwise.  Mr.  UrquiKa  had 
the  misfortune  (equaUy  common  in  the  old  world 
and  the  new)  of  being  a  knave  ;  and  also  a  showy- 
specious  knave.  Kate,  who  had  prospered  under 
sea  allowances  of  biscuit  and  hardi^p,  was  now 
expanding  in  proportions.  With  very  little  vanity 
or  consciousness  on  that  head,  i^  now  displayed 
a  really  fine  person ;  and,  when^drest  anew  ki  the 
way  that  bceame  ^  yowig  loffieer  to^ie  Spanisli 
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ibtnt^f  ehfe  loDktdd*  tlie  representative  piotore  of  a 
Spanish  cabdUlador,  It  is  strange  that  such  an 
Appearance,  and  snch  a  rank,  shonld  have  ting- 
fcsted  to  XJli|ui2a  the  presnmptuoas  idea  of  wish- 
ing that  Kate  might  become  his  clerk.  He  did, 
howeTerj  wish  it ;  for  Rate  wrote  a  beautiful 
iumd  y  and  a  stranger  thing  is,  that  Kate  accepted 
his  pn^M>sal.  This  might  arise  from  the  difficult  j 
of  moving  In  those  days  to  any  distance  in  Peru. 
T!ie  ship  had  been  merely  bringing  stores  to  the 
itation  of  Paita ;  and  no  corps  of  the  royal  armies 
was  readily  to  be  reached,  whilst  something  must 
be  done  at  once  for  a  livelihood.  Urqniza  had  two 
mercantile  establishments,  one  atTrujiHo,towhich 
he  repaired  in  person,  on  Kate's  agreeing  to  un- 
dertake the  management  of  the  other  in  Paita. 
Like  the  sensible  girl,  that  we  have  always  found 
her,  she  demanded  specific  instructions  for  her 
giiidance  in  duties  do  new.  Certainly  she  was  in 
a  Mr  way  for  seeing  life.  Telling  her  beads  at 
Bt  Sebastian's,  manosuvring  irrognlar  verbs  at 
Vittoria,  acting  as  gentleman  usher  at  Valladolid, 
serving  his  Spanish  majesty  round  Cape  Horn, 
fighting  with  storms  and  shades  olf  the  coast  of 
Pern,  and  now  commencing  as  book-keeper  or 
eommts  to  a  draper  at  Paita,  does  she  not  justify 
tiie  character  that  I  myself  gave  her,  just  before 
dismissing  her  fh)m  St.  Sebastian's,  of  being  a 
"  handy  "  girl  ?  Mr.  Urqui«a's  instructions  were 
short,  easy  to  be  understood,  but  rather  comic ; 
and  yet,  which  is  odd,  they  led  to  tragic  results. 
There  were  two  debtors  of  the  shop,  (ttutny,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  but  two  meriting  his  affectionate  no- 
tiee)  witii  respect  to  whom  he  left  the  most  oppo- 
site directions.  The  one  was  a  very  handsome 
lady  ;  and  the  rule  as  to  Aa*  was,  that  she  was  to 
haire  credit  unlimited,  strictly  unlimited.  That 
Was  plain*  The  other  customer,  favoured  by  Mr. 
Urqui^a'B  valedictory  thoughts,  was  a  young  man, 
cousbl  to  the  handsome  lady,  and  bearing  the 
name  of  Reyet.  This  youth  occupied  in  Mr. 
Urqoisa's  estimate  the  same  hyperbolical  rank 
as  the  handsome  lady,  but  on  t^e  opposite  side 
bf  the  equation.  The  rale  as  to  him  was — ^that 
he  was  to  have  no  credit;  strictly  none.  In 
this  case,  also,  Kate  saw  no  difficulty ;  and  when 
nhe  came  to  know  Mr.  Reyes  a  little,  she  found 
the  path  fyf  pleasure  coinciding  with  the  path  of 
duty.  Mr.  Urqniza  could  not  be  more  precise  in 
laying  down  the  rule  than  Kate  was  in  enforcing 
H.  But  in  iSie  other  case  a  scruple  arose.  Vn- 
Hmited  mighft  be  a  word,  not  of  Spanish  law,  but 
of  Spaaiah  rhetoric  ;  such  as  **  Live  a  thousand 


*  "  She  iook$dy'*  &e.  If  ever  thereoder  should  visit  Aix- 
la-Cbapdle,  he  will  probably  feel  iateiest  euougb  in  the 
poor,  wild  impassioned  girl,  to  look  out  for  a  picture  of  her 
m  that  eity,  and  the  only  one  known  certain  fj/  to  be  antben- 
tic.  It  is  in  ihe  eoUeeiian  of  Mr.  Sempater.  For  some 
time ii  was  supposed  chat  the  best  (if  not  the  only)  por- 
triit  of  her  lufKea  somewhere  in  Italy.  Since  the  dis- 
covery of  the  picture  at  Aix-la-Chapellc,  that  notion  has 
been  absodcmed.  But  there  is  gnu  reason  to  believe  that, 
both  in  Uadrid  and  Borne,  i^any  portraits  of  her  must 
have  been  painted  to  meet  the  intense  interest  which  arose 
in  her  history  snbseqoently  amongst  all  the  men  of  rank, 
nftitary  or  eedeaiflatieaU  whether  in  Italy  or  Spain.  The 
daite  of  these  would  xange  between  sixteen  and  twenty-two 
jetitt^m  Ibe  ji^oa^toh  #e  hiKVo  now  fetched  '^IGOS], 


jMrtt**,**  whieh  ered^annnity  offices  tear,  fend  per* 
haps  ntter,  without  a  pang.  Kate,  therefbre, 
wrote  to  Tmjillo,  expressing  hor  honest  fears, 
and  desiring  to  have  more  definite  instructions; 
These  were  positive.  If  the  lady  chose  to  send 
for  the  entire  shop,  her  acconnt  was  to  be  debited 
instantly  with  that.  She  had,  however,  as  yet, 
not  sent  for  the  shop,  but  she  began  to  manifest 
strong  signs  of  sending  for  the  shopmaw.  Upon 
the  blooming  young  Biscayan  had  her  roving  eye 
settled  ;  and  she  was  in  a  course  of  making  up 
her  mind  to  take  Kate  for  a  sweetheart.  Poor 
Kate  saw  this  with  a  heavy  heart.  And,  at  the 
same  time  that  she  had  a  prospect  of  a  tender 
friend  more  than  she  wanted,  she  had  become 
certain  of  an  extra  enemy  that  she  wanted  qnite 
as  little.  "What  she  had  done  to  offend  Mr.  Reyes-, 
Kato  could  not  guess,  except  as  to  the  matter  of 
the  credit :  but  then,  in  that,  she  only  executed 
her  instinictions.  Still  Mr.  Reyes  was  of  opinion 
that  thei-o  were  two  ways  of  executing  orfcrs  : 
but  the  main  offence  was  unintentional  on  Kato*ft 
part.  Reyes,  though  as  yet  she  did  not  know  it, 
had  himself  been  a  candidate  for  the  situation  of 
clerk  ;  and  intended  probably  to  keep  the  equa- 
tion precisely  as  it  was  with  respect  to  the  allow- 
ance of  credit,  only  to  change  places  with  the 
handsome  lady — ^keeping  ^r  on  the  negative  side, 
himself  on  the  affirmative — ^an  arrangement  that 
you  know  could  have  made  no  sort  of  pecuniary 
diffi^rence  to  Urqniza. 

Thus  stood  matters,  when  a  party  of  strolling 
players  strolled  into  Paita.  Kate,  as  a  Spaniard, 
being  one  held  of  the  Paita  aristocracy,  was  ex- 
pected to  attend.  She  did  so ;  and  there  also  was 
the  malignant  Reyes.  Ho  came  and  seated  himself 
purposely  so  as  to  shut  out  Kate  from  all  view  of 
the  stage.  She,  who  had  nothing  of  the  bully  in 
her  nature,  and  was  a  gentle  creature  when  her 
wild  Biscayan  blood  had  not  been  kindled  by  in- 
sult, courteously  requested  him  to  move  a  little  ^, 
upon  which  Reyes  remarked  that  it  was  net  in 
his  power  to  oblige  the  clerk  as  to  that,  but  that 
he  €(ndd  oblige  him  by  cutting  his  throat.  The 
tiger  that  slept  In  Cataluia  wakened  at  once.  She 
seized  him,  and  would  have  executed  vengeance 
on  the  spot,  but  that  a  party  of  young  men  inter- 
posed to  part  them.  The  next  day,  when  Kate 
(always  ready  to  forget  and  forgive)  was  thinking 
no  more  of  the  row,  Reyes  passed  ;  by  spitting 
at  the  window,  and  other  gestures  insulting  to 
Kate,  again  he  roused  her  Spanish  blood.  Out 
she  rashed,  sword  in  hand — a  duel  began  in  the 
street,  and  very  soon  Kate*s  sword  had  passed 
into  the  heart  of  Reyes.  Now  that  the  mischief 
was  done,  the  police  were,  as  usual,  all  alive  for 
the  pleasure  of  avenging  it.  Kate  found  herself 
suddenly  in  a  strong  prison,  and  with  small  hopes 
of  leaving  it,  except  for  execution.  The  relations 
of  the  dead  man  were  potent  in  Paita,  and  cla- 
mourous for  justice,  so  that  the  corregidoTy  in  a 
case  where  ho  saw  a  very  poor  chance  of  behig 
corrupted  by  bribes,  felt  it  his  duty  to  be  sublimely 
incorruptible.  The  reader  knows,  however,  that, 
amongst  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  bftlly,  1^9% 
that  handtome  lady,  who  differed  as  mneh  from 
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ber  oottsin  ia  her  sentimonts  as  to  Kate,  as  she  did 
in  the  extent  of  her  credit  with  Mr.  Urquiza.     To 
her  Kate  wrote  a  note  ;  and,  using  one  of  the  Spa- 
nish  King's  gold  coins  for  bribing  the  jailor,  got  it 
safely  deliyered.  That,  perhaps,  was  nnneoessary ; 
for  the  lady  had  been  already  on  the  alert,  and  had 
summoned  Urquiza  from  Trujillo.  By  some  means, 
not  rery  luminously  stated,  and  by  paying  proper 
fees  in  proper  quarters,  Kate  was  smuggled  out  of 
the  prison  at  nightfall,  and  smuggled  into  a  pretty 
house  in  the  suburbs.     Had  she  known  exactly 
the  footing  she  stood  on  as  to  the  law,  she  would 
have  been  decided.     As  it  was,  sho  was  uneasy, 
and  jealous  of  misohief   abroad  ;    and,  before 
supper,  she  understood  it  all.     Urquiza  briefly  in- 
formed his  olork,  that  it  would  be  requisite  for 
him  to  marry  the  handsome  lady.     But  why  ? 
Because,  said  Urquiza,  after  talking  for  hours 
with  the  oorregidoTy  who  was  infamous  for  obsti- 
nacy, he  had  found  it  impossible  to  make  him 
**  hear  reason,"  and  release  the  prisoner,  until  this 
compromise  of  marriage  was  suggcstod.     B  ut  how 
could  public  justice  be  pacified  for  the  clerk's  un- 
fortunate homicide  of  Reyes,  by  a  fiemale  cousin  of 
the  deceased  man  engaging  to  love,  honour,  and 
obey  the  clerk  for  life  ?   Kate  could  not  soe  her  way 
through  this  logic.     ''  Nonsense,  my  friend,"  said 
Urquiza,  ^  yon  don't  comprehend.    As  it  stands, 
the  affair  is  a  murder,  and  hanging  the  penalty. 
But,  if  you  marry  into  the  murdered  man's  house, 
then  it  becomes  a  little  fiimily  murder,  all  quiet 
and  comfortable  amongst  ourselves.  What  has  the 
torregidar  to  do  with  that  ?  or  the  public  either  ? 
Now,  let  me  introduce  the  bride."  Supper  entered 
at  that  moment,  and  the  bride  immediately  after. 
The  thoughtfulness  of  Kate  was  narrowly  ob- 
sem^ed,  and  even  alluded  to,  but  politely  ascribed 
to  the  natural  anxieties  of  a  prisoner,  and  the 
rery  imperfect  state  of  liberation  even  yet  from 
prison  8urveiUance.    Kate  had,  indeed,  never  been 
in  so  trying  a  situation  before.     The  anxieties  of 
the  farewell  night  at  St.  Sebastian  were  nothing  to 
this  ;  because,  even  if  she  had  failed  then,  a  failure 
might  not  have  been  always  irreparable.     It  was 
but  to  watch  and  wait.     But  now,  at  this  supper 
table,  she  was  not  more  alive  to  the  nature  of  the 
peril  than  sho  was  to  the  fact,  that  if,  before 
the  night  closed,   she  did  not  by  some  means 
escape  from  it,  she  never  would  escape  with  life. 
The  deception  as  to  her  sox,  though  resting  on 
no  motive  that  poiAted  to  these  people,  or  at  all 
concerned  them,  would  be  resented  as  if  it  had. 
The  lady  would  resent  the  case  as  a  mockery; 
and  Urquiza  would  lose  his  opportunity  of  deliver- 
log  himself  from  an  imperious  mistress.  According 
to  the  usages  of  the  times  and  country,  Kate 
knqw  that  in  twelve  hours  she  would  be  assassi- 
nated. 

People  of  infirmer  resolution  would  have  lin- 
gered at  the  supper-table,  for  the  sake  of  patting 
off  the  evil  moment  of  final  crisis.  Not  so  Kate. 
She  had  revolved  the  case  on  all  its  sides  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  had  formed  her  resolution.  This 
done,  she  was  as  ready  for  the  trial  at  one  moment 
as  another ;  and,  when  the  lady  suggested  that 
the  hardships  of  a  prison  must  have  made  repose 


debirable,  Kate  assented,  and  instantly  rose.    A 
sort  of  procession  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
honour  to  the  interesting  guest,  and  escorting 
him  in  pomp  to  his  bed-room.    Kate  viewed  it 
much  in  the  same  light  as  the  procession  to  which 
for  some  days  she  had  been  expecting  an  iuvitA- 
tion  firom  the  eorregidor.     Far  ahead  ran  the 
servant-woman  as  a  sort  of  outrider.    Then  came 
Urquiza,  like  a  Pasha  of  two  tails,  who  granted 
two  sorts  of  credit,  vis.  unlimited  and  none  at  all, 
bearing  two  wax- lights,  one  in  each  hand,  and 
wanting  only  cymbals  and  kettle  drums  to  express 
emphatically  the  pathos  of  his  Oastillian  strut. 
Next  came  the  bride,  a  little  in  advance  of  the 
clerk,  but  still  turning  obliquely  towards  him,  and 
smiling  graciously  into  his  face.    Lastly,  bringing 
up  the  rear,  came  the  prisoner — onr  Kate— the 
nun,  the  page,  the  mate,  the  clerk,  the  homicide, 
the  convict ;  and,  for  this  day  only,  by  particolar 
desire,  the  bridegroom  elect. 

It  was  Kate's  fixed  opinion,  that,  if  for  a  mo- 
ment she  entered  any  bed-room  having  obrionsly 
no  outlet,  her  fate  would  be  that  of  an  ox  once 
driven  within  the  shambles.    Outside,  the  bullock 
might  make  some  defence  with  his  horns ;  but  once 
in,  with  no  space  for  taming,  he  is  muiQed  and 
gagged.    She  carried  her  eye,  therefore,  like  a 
hawk's,  steady,  though  restless,  for  vigilant  exami- 
nation of  every  angle  she  turned.     Before  she  en- 
tered any  bed-room,  she  was  resolved  to  reeonnoiter 
it  from  the  doorway,  and,  in  case  of  necessity,  show 
fight  at  once,  before  entering — as  the  best  chanec, 
after  all,  where  all  chances  were  bad.   Everything 
ends  ;  and  at  last  the  procession  reached  the  bed- 
room door,  the  outridor  having  filed  off  to  the 
rear.     Ono  glance  sufficed  to  satisfy  Kate  that 
windows  there  were  none,  and,  therefore,  no  out- 
let for  escape.    Ti'oachery  appeared  even  in  t/wtf ; 
and  Kate,  though  unfortunately  without  arms, 
was  now  fixed  for  resistance.   Mr.  Urquiza  entered 
first — *'  Sound  the  trumpets  !  Beat  the  droms :" 
There  were,  as  we  know  already,  no  windows ; 
but  a  slight  interruption  to  Mr.  Urquiza's  pompous 
tread  showed  that  there  were  steps  downwards  into 
the  room.      Those,  thought  Kate,  will  suit  me 
even  better.     She  had  watched  the  unlocking  of 
the  bod-room  door — she  had  lost  nothing — she 
had  marked  that  the  key  was  left  in  the  lock. 
At  this  moment,  the  beautiful  lady,  as  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  details  of  the  house,  tnmuig 
with  the  air  of  a  gracious  monitress^  held  oat 
her  fnr  hand  to  guide  Kate  in  careful  descent  of 
the  steps.     This  had  the  au:  of  taking  out  Kate 
to  dance  ;  and  Kate,  at  that  same  moment,  an- 
swering to  it  by  the  gesture  of  a  modem  waltzer, 
throw  her  arm  behind  the  lady's  waist,  hurled 
her  headlong  dovm  the  steps  right  against  Hr. 
Urquiza,  draper  and  haberdasher  ;   and  theiit 
with  the  speed  of  lightening,  throwing  the  door 
home  within   its  architrave,  doably  locked  the 
creditor  and  debtor  into  the  rat-trap  which  they 
had  prepared  for  herself. 

The  affrighted  out-rider  fled  with  horror :  she 
already  knew  that  the  clerk  had  committed  one 
homicide;  a  second  would  cost  him  still  less 
thought ;  and  thus  it  happened  that  egreas  was  left 
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easy.    But,  when  out  and  free  once  more  in  the 
bright  Btanry  night,  which  way  should  K^te  tarn  ? 
The  whole  city  would  proTe  hut  a  rat-trap  for  her, 
as  bad  as  Mr.  Urquixa's,  if  she  was  not  off  before 
moming.    At  a  glance  she  comprehended  that 
the  •€»  waa  her  oniy  chance.     To  the  port  she 
fled.      AU  was  silent.      Watchmen  there  were 
none.     She  jumped  into  a  boat.     To  use  the  oars 
wae  dangerous^  for  she  had  no  means  of  muffling 
them.     But  she  contrived  to  hoist  a  sail,  pushed 
off  with  a  boat  hook,  and  was  soon  stretching 
across  the  water  for  the  mouth  of  the  harbour 
before  a  breeze  light  but  favourable.      Having 
cleared  the  difficulties  of  exit  she  lay  down,  and 
nziinteationally  fell  asleep.    When  she  awoke  the 
sun  hod  been  up  for  three  or  four  hoiu's;  all  was 
right  otherwise;  but  had   she  not  served  as  a 
sailor » Kate  wooki  have  trembled  upon  finding  that, 
during  her  long  sleep  of  perhaps  seven  or  eight 
hours,  she  had  lost  sight  of  land;  by  what  distance 
she  could  only  guess;  and  in  what  direction,  was 
to  6(Mne  degree  doubtful.     All  this,  however, 
teemed  a  great  advantage  to  the  bold  girl,  throw- 
ing her  thoughts  back  on  the  enemies  she  had 
left  behind.     The  disadvantage  was — shaving  no 
breakfast,  not  even  damaged  bisouit;  and  some 
anxiety  naturally  arose  as  to  ulterior  prospects  a 
little  beyond  the  horizon  of  breakfast     But  who's 
afraid?     Aa  sailors  whistle  for  a  wind,  Catalina 
reslly  had  but  to  whistle  for  anything  with  energy, 
and  it  was  sure  to  como.      Like  Ceesar  to  the 
pilot  of  Dyrrhachium,  she  might  havo  said,  for  the 
eomfort  of  her  poor  timorous  boat,  (though  des- 
tined soon  to  perish,)  "  CcUntUnam  vehis,  etfar- 
tmas  tjm.*'    Meantime,  being  very  doubtful  as 
to  the  best  ooorae  for  sailixig,  and  content  if  her 
coarse  did  hat  lie  off  shore,  she  '<  carried  on,"  as 
sailors  say,  under  easy  sail,  going,  in  fact,  just 
vhltber  and  just  how  the  Pacific  breezes  suggest- 
ed in  the  gentlest  of  whispers.    AU  right  behind, 
was  Kate's  opinion;  an4»  what  was  better,  very 


soon  riie  might  say,  cdl  right  ahead:  ft>r  some 
hour  or  two  before  sunset,  when  dinner  was  for 
once  becoming,  even  to  Kato,  the  most  interesting 
of  subjects  for  meditation,  suddenly  a  large  ship  be^ 
gan  to  swell  upon  the  brilliant  atmosphere*  In 
those  latitudes,  and  in  those  years,  any  ship  was 
pretty  sure  to  be  Spanish :  sixty  years  later  the  odda 
were  in  favour  of  its  being  an  English  buccaneer; 
which  would  have  given  a  new  direction  to  Kate's 
energy.  Kate  continued  to  make  signals  with  a 
handkerchief  whiter  than  the  crocodile's  of  Ann* 
Dom.  1592,  else  it  would  hardly  have  been  noticed* 
Pwhaps,  after  all,  it  would  not,  but  that  the  ship's 
course  carried  her  very  nearly  across  Kate's. 
The  stranger  lay-to  for  her.  It  was  dark  by  the 
time  Kate  steered  herself  under  the  ship's  qnar* 
tor;  and  then  was  seen  an  instance  of  this  girl's 
eternal  wakefulness.  Something  was  painted  on 
the  stem  of  her  boat,  she  could  not  see  whatf  but 
she  judged  that  it  would  express  some  connexion 
with  tho  port  that  she  had  just  quitted.  Now 
it  was  her  wish  to  break  the  chain  of  traces  con- 
necting her  with  such  a  scamp  as  Urquiaa;  since 
else,  ihrou^  his  commercial  correspondence,  he 
might  disperse  over  Peru  a  portrait  of  horself  by 
no  means  flattering.  How  should  she  accomplish 
this?  It  was  dark;  and  she  stood,  as  you  may 
see  an  Etonian  do  at  times,  rocking  her  little  beat 
from  side  to  side,  until  it  had  taken  in  water 
as  much  as  might  be  agreeable.  Too  much  it 
proved  for  the  boat^s  constittttion,  and  the  boat 
perished  of  dropsy — Kate  declining  to  tap  it.  She 
got  a  ducking  horself;  but  what  cared  she?  Up 
the  ship's  side  she  went,  as  gaily  as  ever,  in  those 
years  when  she  was  called  pussy,  she  had  raced 
after  the  nuns  of  St.  Sebastian;  jumped  upon 
deck,  and  told  tho  ftrst-lieutenant,  when  ho  ques- 
tioned her  about  her  adventures,  quite  as  much 
truth  as  any  man,  under  the  rank  of  admiral,  had 
a  right  to  expect. 

(To  be  concluded  in  the  next  Number.) 


IRELAND  IN  REVOLUTION. 

[Wepublieh  tJiC  following  reniarJts  on  Irclawl,  without  concurrring  in  tevcral  of  (hcmt  tuch  as  those  relating 

to  Poor  Laws,  Churches,  and  some  other  matters.] 


Thb  calamity  now  devastating  Ireland  is  cha- 
Kseterized  by  many  fbatnres  that  stand  out  among 
all  its  multiplex  forms  of  desolation,  stamping 
it  as  pecoliarly  Irish,  and  proclaiming  the  nature 
and  cause  of  the  evils  afflicting  that  country,  in 
language  which  not  the  dullest  can  misunder- 
stand. 

It  is  a  fact  so  unmistakable,  that  already  the 
attonticfn  of  many  countries  besides  our  own  is 
fixed  on  it,  and  withal  so  pregnant  and  moment- 
ous^ tiiat  it  nmsi  be  recorded  by  History — that 
haiassed  and  korror'Struck  though  we  are  by  the 
visible  appearance  and  hideous  progress  of  Dbath 
among  that  unhappy  people,  not  one  practical 
snggettkm  r^ar^ng  the  overooming  or  mitiga- 
tion  of  its  misery,  or  its  foture  prevention,  has, 
up  to  tiie  present  moment,  beoi  offered  us  by 
X9Mtfimn  wwMiETjg  ^•^-oay,  on  the  very  contrary, 


that  tho  measures  suggested  by  British  statesman* 
ship — itsdf,  indeed,  at  best,  only  moving  un< 
steadily  towards  the  truth — have,  in  several  in- 
stances, been  pared  down,  and  in  others,  forced 
on  something  alarmingly  like  injustice  to  this 
country,  bt  that  yery  Irish  Party,  from  whom 
aid  ought  to  have  come.*  There  are  unhappily 
many  circumstances  connected  with  the  relations 
of  Ir^and  to  this  country,  which,  in  ordinary 
times,  should  induce  one  rather  to  lament  and 

•  The  so-cftlled  Irish  Party  is  now  dissolved.  Dnring 
the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  paper  in  the  text  wss 
written,  its  assumed  ftmctions  have  come  to  a  dose.  And 
what  were  these  ?  Any  pretended  proposal  for  the  relief  of 
Ireland  ?  Any  show,  even  of  kindness,  towards  the  pea- 
smilry  ?  "Not  one !  Hear  it,  ye  Repealers  of  Ireland— your 
banded  cfaipfe  exhausted  their  power  in  solioicin^  Lord 
John  Russell  to  pass  no  Poor-law  whjich  should  pye  out- 
of-door  relief!  When  they  had  altered  this,  their  breath 
wss  spent,  and-Hhey  expired ! 
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Marvel  at,  than  severely  to  eendemn,  impraeti- 
eablo  and  grotesque  poUtical  action ;  but,  in  the 
preseuee  of  those  stoniest  roalities,  of  thoso  loudest 
demands  for  snecour  that  humanity  can  ever 
make,  the  preservation  of  ailenoe  and  the  restrio* 
ti<m  of  activity  to  a  carelnl  guardianship  of  Self, 
amounts  to  an  abnegation  either  of  the  power 
or  the  will  on  the  part  of  the  Higher  Orders 
to  rockan  the  Poor  Man's  causo  as  their 
awB ;  and  emphatically  demonstrates  tho  invete- 
rate and  practical  existonoo  of  tho  gravest  of  all 
social  disastors.  It  is  possible  that  a  fact  even 
so  glaring  may  not  bo  accepted  by  tho  honour- 
able Member  for  Limerick,  whoso  powers  of  per- 
eeption  are  avowodly  peculiar;  but  we  believe  that 
it  has  added  the  last  bitterness  to  the  languishing 
hours  of  a  man  more  penetrating  and  powerful  in 
intellect  than  all  Irish  parties  besides— tho  veteran 
O'Connell. 

Though  possibly  now  observed  by  many  for  the 
first  time — and  observed  now,  because  pi^ssed  on 
the  world's  notice  as  an  undeniable  truth — ^it 
onght  long  ago  to  have  been  the  clearest  among 
received  political  axioms,  that  Ireland  has 
reached  tho  worst  stage  of  social  disorganization 
t-*-that  the  usual  bonds  of  society  are  now  extinct 
in  that  island — that  rich  and  poor  stand  towards 
each  other  in  a  position  of  unconcealed  hostility 
' — that  landlord  and  tenant  have  neither  common 
purpose  nor  conservative  relationship — in  short, 
that  at  this  moment  tho  population  there,  would 
have  found  the  solution  of  their  accumulated  and 
overwhelming  difficulties  in  a  Rbtolutionaby 
Crisis,  had  that  not  been  rendered  impossible  by 
the  presence  of  the  bai/oniia  of  England,  Now, 
no  man  with  any  heart  or  feeling  can  question 
that,  as  irsoparable  concomitants  of  Revolution, 
there  are  calamities  so  horrible,  and  transgressions 
of  every  fundameotal  humanity  so  revolting,  that 
no  price  almost  is  too  dear  to  pay,  if,  by  the  sa- 
crifice, such  terrors  may  be  averted ;  but  it  onght 
not  to  be  concealed,  especially  in  a  case  like  that 
with  which  we  ore  dealing,  that  a  question  of 
profound  import  must  be  examined,  ere  wo  venture 
to  felicitate  our  agency  either  on  its  beneficence 
or  ultimate  success  : — Has  the  Revolution  been 
averted  by  the  removal  of  Us  cause,  by  the  destruc- 
tion or  permanent  abatement  of  the  evils  which 
brou^  a  wUiou  to  the  brink  of  it ;  or  does  the 
disease  remain — is  the  ineompatiMe,  the  incongru- 
ous Society  only  compelled  by  foreign  force  to  seem 
to  endure  ?  If  England  has,  by  the  latter  mode — 
partly  ooting  by  force,  partly  by  momentary  acts 
of  benevolence— amestod  now  the  natural  course 
of  affairs  in  Ireland,  then,  indeed,  she  has  eradi- 
cated no  disease,  but  only  hindered  a  fever  from 
evolving  itself  —  the  disorganization  being  pre- 
aerved  withal,  which,  in  the  arrangements  of  na- 
ture, it  was  tho  function  of  tho  fever  to  throw  off. 
Life,  in  such  a  case,  cannot  result,  nor  aught 
worthy  of  the  name — ^nothing  better  than  a  pro- 
longed dying,  or  continuation  of  existence  amid 
elements  and  circumstances  where  positive  death 
had  been  a  beneficence.  It  is  a  truth  of  import, 
in  every  respect  awful,  which  should  never  pass 
from  ihc  thoughts  of  S(^sroen,that  Revolutioi^B 


appear  hithorto  to  have  played  a  gmnd  and  eiwii- 
tial  part  in  the  unfolding  of  human  affisirs.  That 
unseen  and  inserutable  end  towards  which  humsn 
society,  or  the  condition  of  man  upon  the  earth, 
is  nneeasingly  travelling,  is  being  wnriied  cot,  not 
so  much  by  sagacity  and  conscious  design,  as  by 
an  imperious  overruling  necessity ;  and  there  srs 
times  when,  through  the  unbalaneed  ciiltiure  of 
some  portions  of  tho  sooial  £abrie,  or  through  the 
growth  of  powers  and  influences  which  statesman- 
ship cannot  manage,  disorders  arise,  not  compro- 
hended  by  any  theory ;  and  whose  adjustment  is 
accomplished  by  tho  effort  of  the  wronged  in- 
stincts to  avenge  themselves  against  theory,  and 
to  achieve  a  free  field  for  their  development 

Unhappily,  the  people  of  England— unhappily, 
we  mean,  for  their  right  appreciation  of  tho  con- 
dition of  Ireland-— are  placed  in  the  most  nnii- 
vourablo  position  possible,  for  eomprehending  thst 
any  revolutionary  motion  in  the  present  instaacs 
could  have  a  right  diraction.     Tho  distribution  of 
property,  according  to  the  strietest  rules  of  eoo- 
nomic  science,  even  including  those  feudal  ab- 
surdities--entaii  and  primogeniture— has  wrought 
so  well,  or  rather  wrought  so  little  ill,  in  this 
Saxon  country,  and  the  existing  mode  of  msr 
naging  it  has   been  found    so  consistent  with 
tho  general  well-bcini^,  that  public  opinion  on 
this  side  the  Irish  Channel  has  fallen  into  two 
very  grave  errors — tho  first  being  that  the  Bight 
of  Property  is  an  abs<]ihUe  and  not  a  rdativi  or 
conventional  Might;  and,  secondly,  that  the  mode 
in  which  it  is  operative  here  ought,  therefore,  to 
suit  well  evennuhere-^mclMding  our  neighbouring 
Ireland*     Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  right  of 
property  never  was  held  as  an  absolute  right  by 
any  people,  savage  or  civilised— -tiie  ]$n^ish 
among  tho  number.    For,  to  speak  only  genorallj 
— what,  in  the  long  run,  is  its  nltimate,  and,  there- 
fore, its  only  true  security  ?     Certainly,  the  conr 
tenttnent  of  the  nation^  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
the  general  well-being.     The  safoguard  of  aeca- 
mulated  ]^ropcrty  of  any  description,  is  simply  tho 
fact,  and  the  general  persuasion  of  it,  that  the  ex- 
istence of  such  property  ensures  to  the  mass  of 
the  people  an  amount  of  those  higher  enjoyments 
which  separate  the  civilised  life  from  the  savage, 
and  which,  therefore,  compensate  for  the  restraints 
and  abnegation  of  personal  liberty,  demanded  by 
Society.    Who  oan  have  forgotten  the  v^emonce 
even  of  our  protestation  for  those  principles,  when 
some  opposite  maxim  was  propounded  by  a  foolish 
Lord  of  Clumber,  when  a  Doke  of  Leeds  claimed 
the  mountains  of  Lochnagar  as  his  preserveB, 
or,  graver  still,  when  the  possession  of  large  estatei 
became  a  means  of  religious  peraoeution  9    The 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  entire  firee  press 
of  England  followed  up  the  celebrated  warninsf 
so  prophetically  given  by  Mr.  Dmmmond  to  Irish 
Landlordism  ;    and,  therefore,   it    Is   not  per- 
mitted us,  to  hold  fioui  by  the  re^Btae^-^that  pro- 
perty   may   have    its    rights   whUs    denying  it^ 
duties,      I'laring  accepted   the  great  principle 
in   face  of    the  world,   we   must  abide   by  its 
realisation ;  and  the  barbarism  of  Ireland  must 
be  altered  to  its  rootSy  uptil  dopiotj,  tkiec»  as  hen, 
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MO  deeUro^  tiut^ngh  all  its  fbrras,  that  the  con* 
tract  in  regard  of  propert^r  is  hikUeralt  and  that 
nnlesa  the  poor  maa,  or,  to  apeak  more  aooumtolj, 
the  indnatrial  maMee,  have  firat  heen  assured  that 
the  sweat  of  their  hrow  shall  hrmg  theai  food,  the 
BioiiT  cf  tk$  rieh  man  is  not  Md  to  have  eom- 
moko^*  Bnt  probably  the  diffionlty  of  gaiDing  od- 
mittaaoe  for  soand  views  on  this  abstraot  question 
will  ha  moeh  less  than  with  regard  to  our  second 
or  praotioal  error.     The  meohanical  and  uuspccu- 
lative  eharaeter  of  the  £nglish  mind  eannoi  well 
imagino  how  the  forms  of  a  eiyilisatiou,  among 
us  Kk  sneeeasliil,  should  fail  aoross  the  trifling 
breadth  of  the  Channel ;  or  how  an  Institutb  of 
Abso&utb  Lakdlomhibu,  whose  operations  hare 
beea  so  little  oppressive,  and  accorded,  in  the 
main*    with    tho   development   of    agricultural 
wealth,  and  the  rise  of  a  class  of  weU^eoaditioned 
yeomen,  should  not,  simply  by  transplantation, 
efleot  oTery  blessing  for  Ireland?    Here,  again, 
cornea  atnmgly  into  view  tho  momentous  it^ulity, 
that  in  the  course  of  civilisation,  the  grander  por- 
tion of  its  progress  manifests  soeioty  acting  with 
h  tort  of  blind  spontaneity,  and  is  not  the  result 
of  human  prevision  or  design.    Thoro  is  in  all 
telf-oontained  or  undisturbed  communities,  a  cer- 
tain life  or  principle  of  evolution,  which,  as  time 
advanoes  and  eireurastonees  change,  causes  the 
comnuuiity  ever  to  retain  its  internal  harmony }  or, 
is  other  words,  which  harmoniously  develops  tho 
strength,  and  thoroby  pnpserves  tho  relations,  of 
oU  its  parts.    Tho  power  and  independence  of  our 
Eoglish  tenantry  have  increased  exactly  at  the 
rate  at  which  the  right  of  our  propriotors  has  be- 
come more  pore  or  more  absolute ;  so  that,  though 
unrestrained  by  law,  unencnmbercd  by  tho  posi- 
tive obligations  of  foudalism  or  chieftainship,  the 
exsroiae  of  that  absolute  right  is  so  hemmod  in  and 
regulated  by  the  condition  of  other  men,  by  its  noed 
for  the  skill,  experience,  and  capital  of  the  tenant 
yeoman,  that  it  has  become,  as  it  is,  a  porfootly 
safe,  and,  in  foot,  a  necessary  element,  in  the  econo- 
mic machinery  of  this  free  country.   B  u t  i  n  Ireland 
there  is  a  wofol  difference!     That  country,  in  ono 
lenie,  may  be<said  to  wither  still  under  the  curse 
of  Cromwell.     The  folly  of  preceding  reigns  had 
constrained  the  great  Protector  to  dispossess,  for 
the  sake  of  order,  the  Irish  race  of  landlords — 
then,  bound  to  the  tenantry  by  the  obligations 
of  the  system  of  viUenage — a  system  out  of  which 
both  peasant  and  proprietor  would  in  due  time 
have  arisen  ;  and  tho  weakness  of  the  wretched 
princes  who  succeeded  him  nttorly  failod  in  esta- 
blishing any  new  relations  between  tho  tenantry 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Englishmen  who  took 
the  places  of  the  Irish  ohiofo.  At  this  period  it  was, 
that  society  ceased  to  grow  in  Ireland ; — the  con- 
tract of  property  ceased  from  this  time  to  be 
bilateral.      The   sword  upheld  its  RionTS,  but 
policy  forgot  to  establish  its  duties  ;  and  the  re- 
Tesult  is,  even  that  hideous  distortion  which  is  now 
both  an  astonishment  and  a  reproach  to  Christ- 
endom.   It  is  plain,  then,  that  in  roft>ronoe  to 
institutions  fitted  to  express  the  actual  rolations 
of  the  classes  existing  and  co-operating  within 
oachy  this  country  and  Ireland  can  in  no  wise  be 


compared.  Tho  medo  in  whioh  property  is  di»t 
tributed  here,  and  the  ideas  by  which  it  is  pro-* 
tected,  cannot  be  transported  across  the  channel,'— 
precisely  because  the  classes  have  not  groam  up 
in  that  country,  whose  increasing  importance  has 
given  them  the  surest  means  of  defence  and  pro- 
teotion— means  above  law,  and  of  whioh  law  is  at 
best  only  tho  expression — vis.,  social  standing  and 
consideration.  It  is  a  different  thing  to  have  a 
landlordism  of  absolute  power  at  the  hood  of  a 
yeomanry,  without  whose  aid  its  rontal  would 
disi^pear ;  and  one  lowering  over  its  peasantry  in 
unconcealed  discontent— chiefly  longing  for  ex- 
cuses to  eject,  and  opportunities  to  dispossess  them. 
The  contrast  of  the  tw^o  oountaries  may  be  made 
palpable  in  one  word ; — go  to  omy  distritt  of  Ire- 
land yon  pleaae,  and  we  defy  you  to  find  amcn$ 
Us  populaUon  the  maUriaU  out  of  which  to  oon- 
struet  the  eoeitty  eeeential  to  one  £ast  I^hiam 
farm. 

Freed  from  the  delusions  incident  to  our  pesi* 
tion,  we  shall  come  with  less  difficulty  to  a  right 
consideration,  and  probably  a  right  eooolnsion, 
regarding  our  functions  at  this  great  crisis.  Placed 
by  providence,  as  insuperable  barriers  to  the 
horrors  of  an  actual  Irish  revolution,  we  have  to 
ask  how,  6f/  realising  its  beneficent  issues^  or  de- 
stroying the  evils  that  have  prepared  for  it,  wo 
can  give  a  stability — ^a  ix»al  and  not  legal  basis  to 
the  society  of  that  country.  Now,  no  man  con 
doubt,  that  the  issue  would  here  be  the  immedi- 
ate abolkion  of  great  landlordismy  and  iJte  inr 
etUidion  of  a  muUittide  of  independent  holdings, 
Tho  existing  relations  of  the  agricultural  populxv- 
tion — which  are  those  of  a  peasant  community-^ 
being  fltted  to  this  condition  and  no  other — it 
would  certainly  and  swiftly  result  from  a  politi- 
cal and  social  otherthrow :  so  that  it  England 
would  now  aot  permanently  and  beneficently — if, 
instead  of  wielding  merely  the  bayonet,  she  would 
wield  the  power  of  eternal  justice,  and  resolve 
chaos  into  order — ^it  is  in  the  direction  thus  dia- 
tinctly  pointed  out  that  she  must  infallibly 
move.  Looked  on  without  preoccupation,  the 
conditions  of  the  problem  ore  most  simple,  and 
can  yield  but  one  solution.  It  is  a  sole  and  un- 
divided case,  of  a  multitudinous  peasant  commu- 
nity, among  whom  no  beneflcial  relation  to  land- 
lordism, under  any  phase  in  whioh  it  has  ever 
shown  itself,  either  does  exist,  or  apparently  can 
be  made  to  exist.  It  is  this  immense,  this  over- 
whebning  majority  of  a  people  demanding  a  stable 
basis  for  themselves  within  their  country ;  and 
across  all  temporary  shifts  and  expedients,  there 
stands  forth  but  one  answer  to  the  demand.  The 
only  articulate  voice  that  has  yet  come  from  Con- 
ciliation Hall  echoed  this  answer,  in  the  form  of  a 
demand  for  the  universal  extension  of  tiie  Ulster 
tenant-right — a  proposal  modo,  howevei*,  in  by 
far  too  low  a  tone.  True  and  practical  remedies, 
in  fact,  or,  as  we  should  say,  those  essential  re- 
volutions, have  ever  been  spoken  of  too  mincingly 
in  Conciliation  Uall; — by  no  means,  however,  that 
we  desiderate  the  more  frequent  apparition  of  Mr. 
Meagher *s  sword.  The  voices  prevailing  there 
— humble  and  hPSitftfc'Tg  on  this  vital  question 
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*— hare  not  ventored  to  tell  proporty,  that  itself, 
instead  of  being  conscrratiTe,  and  a  guarantee  for 
peace,  may  becomo  one  huge  institute  of  nerer- 
ending  spoliation.  Thoy  have  not  enough  pro- 
claimed, that  nowhere,  in  all  the  world's  long 
history,  has  property  CTor  existed,  with  no  con- 
Terse  or  counterbalance  in  the  social  machine,  ex- 
cept a  starving  population.  In  countries  of  serf- 
dom even,  the  serf  has  many  rights,  or  portions 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  world,  which  the  savage 
has  not ;  nay,  there  are  social  comforts,  provisions 
for  ease  and  against  disaster — means  to  ward 
away  the  worst  ills  of  humanity — that  act  as  a 
siUofft  oven  against  the  deprivations  of  the  slate  ! 
The  organising  of  this  great  peasant  commu- 
nity then,  on  principles  so  distinctly  indicated 
by  the  grand  and  irrefragable  laws  of  Nature — 
those  laws  whoso  persistent  infraction  has  been 
so  fearfully  avenged  by  the  oondition  of  Ireland  ; 
— this  is  our  first,  paramount,  and  pressing  duty.* 
The  question,  we  say,  is  the  settlement  and  or- 
ganisation of  a  PEASANT  COMMVIHTY  ;  for,  as  an 
element  of  civilisation,  a  potency  for  development, 
and  progress,  the  existence  of  landlordism  has  so 
slight  a  footing  among  present  arrangements, 
that  in  our  solution  of  the  problem  it  might  bo 
accounted  ml.  But  in  this  respect  even,  a  loeua 
penittntiai  might  easily  be  preserved  to  it,  and  its 
true  rights,  as  Reni  RtewJtTy  dealt  with  according 
to  no  measure  of  harshness  or  injustice.  It  is  ne- 
oessary,  however,  to  scrutinise  the  effective  amount 
of  such  rights ;  for  otherwise,  and  according  to  wont, 
their  pretended  and  not  real  existence  will  be  made 
an  excuse  for  plunder.  Now,  in  the  first  place, 
it  were  surely  little  better  than  descending  in  this 
great  question  to  tho  punctilio  of  the  martinet,  to 
admit  of  any  Landlord-right  over  the  immense, 
though  cultivable  and  even  rich,  wastes  of  Ire- 

*  We  ask  the  question — What  statesman  of  oar  time  will 
boldly  assume  to  himself  this  task  as  bis  fuacUon  ?  Alas ! 
If  one  man  be  excepted — and  even  regarding  him  there  is 
doubtfolness  as  to  liis  fntnre  counte — the  answer  is  tanta- 
mount to  a  sigh !  Among  the  many  strange  prides  of  which 
this  world  is  full,  Lord  John  RosseU's  is  among  the  oddest 
-~it  seems  the  pride  of  resisting  the  realising  of  his  own 
opinions;  he  has  never  shown  that  he  understands  or 
cafes  for  the  noblest  delights  of  power—those  arising  from 
the  opportunity  of  giving  action  and  a  reality  to  one's 
tliougiits !  This  Minister,  in  the  midst  even  of  his  difBcul- 
tics,  has  already  obtained  leisure  to  do  that  which  no 
Minister  bnt  himself  would  have  dared  to  do,  viz.,  to 
declare  by  the  mouth  of  the  President  of  the  Council — the 
virtual  Alinister  of  Education — that  a  national  education  is 
impomihU;  and  by  that  uncalled-for  act,  he  hss  driven 
back  the  cause  of  education  by  half  a  century !  Of  snch  a 
Minister,  in  regard  of  his  dealings  with  Ireland,  we  can 
have  no  hope;  the  hazanl  rather  is,  tlmt  he  will  surrender 
some  momentous  position.  But  apart  from,  men  and 
ministries,  we  regard  wiih  cbread  the  prevailing  tendencies 
of  the  time;  these  all  point  to  the  punishment  of  tJie  land- 
Inrdt  not  to  the  construction  of  me  peasant  community. 
The  Poor-law,  for  instance,  which,  in  default  of  a  hi ff Iter 
policy y  is  necessary;  is  at  variamse,  utter  and  final,  witb'that 
nigher  policy.  That  higher  policy  is  to  ooustnict  a  com- 
munity which  shall  not  need  a  Poor-law,  except  for  the 
few  unfortunates  who  in  every  community  will  drop  oft* 
from  beneficial  connexion  with  its  organization ;  the  poUcy 
of  this  Poor4aw  is  to  constrain  that  a  population,  not  a 
society y  found  and  left  in  a  disorganised  and  starving  state, 
shall  bv  law  fall  back  upon  and  eat  up  the  rental.  Sup- 
pose this  done,  what  next?  The  Poor-hiw  may,  indeed, 
terrify  landlordism ;  but  to  organise  Ireland,  more  is 
needed  by  a  ^at  way  tlian  even  a  terrified  landlordism. 
We  repeat  agfun,  ws  nmst  realise  a  revolution. 


land.  The  land  in  this  condition  ought  to  be 
regarded  simply  as  the  uncleared  tracts  of  Cana- 
da, and  made  localities  for  an  easy  emigration ; 
but  even  with  regard  to  the  territories  under  cul- 
ture, it  would  not  bo  difikcult  to  offer  an  aceopt- 
able  recompense  to  every  conscientious  IrishmaD. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  uphold  by  external  force  any- 
where an  absolute  right  of  property ;  but  after 
all,  in  default  of  its  own  beneficence  and  good 
polity,  it  can  nowhere  be  upheld  other  thiui  in 
name  only,  in  the  face  of  a  i*ecu8ant  or  revolted 
people.  During  a  civil  or  social  war,  real  or  vir- 
tual property  is  necessarily  subject  to  griovoas 
doductions ;  and  this  worst  description  of  confis- 
cation has  already  partly  overtaken  and  farther 
menaces  all  property  in  Ireland.  Can  a  landlord 
let  his  estate  as  he  pleases  ?  Kemember  Swing 
and  Captain  Rockl  Can  he  safely,  even  by 
some  innocuous  course,  give  lunbrage  or  excAt/Q 
suspicion  among  his  tenantry?  Beoollect Lord 
Norbury !  Does  he  sigh  for  a  large  rental  ?  Let 
him  inquire  concerning  the  success  of  such  aspi- 
rations at  the  present  Irish  attomies!  And,  above 
all,  in  calculating  for  the  future,  let  him  now  lis- 
ten with  Lord  Monteagle,  and  tremble  like  that 
shrewd  placeman,  at  those  forewarnings  of  an 
English  Euzajusthan  Poor  Law — an  act  as 
certain  to  be  placed  on  his  country  by  the  Im- 
perial Legislature,  should  it  unwisely  persevere 
in  its  present  course,*  as  it  is  that  English- 
men, with  all  their  charity,  will  consent,  for 
one  season  only,  to  sustain  those  for  whom  their 
own  country  should  provide.  It  is  vain  to  dis- 
guise or  mince  this  part  of  the  question.  We 
aro  willing  to  guard  all  real  rights ;  but  ve 
shall  not  purchase  such  as  exist  only  on  paper. 
And  bo  it  again  repeated,  those  that  are  real  now 
will — ^if  Ireland  continues  the  anomaly  it  is — ^be 
changed  also  into  worthless  rags,  and  scattered  to 
and  fro  by  the  winds. 

There  is  no  insuperable  obstaole,  then,  in  the 
rights  of  existing  landlordism,  to  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  Ireland  ;  nor  needs  it  that  we  exert 
tyranny,  though  wo  account  them  slightly,  in 
referenco  to  the  future  of  that  country.     In  what- 

*  Of  the  Poor  Law  we  have  spoken  in  the  previous  note. 
It  simply  postpones  tije  regeneration  of  Ireland  so  long  as 
any  surplus  revenue  shall  exist  in  that  country.  Assuredly 
the  voracity  of  disoiganization  will  destroy  the  saiplnSfSua 
then  the  work  of  regeneration  will  probably  be  acoomphshed 
by  the  peasautry  themselves.  At  any  rate,  under  the  Poor 
Diw,  landlordism  will  disappear.  As  will  be  seen  by  tlie 
text,  there  we  set  it  wholly  aside  as  an  oifective  element  iu 
the  existing  or  in  the  hoped-fur  civilisation,  altliough,l>oU- 
ing  that  the  grand  task  to  be  accomx)lished  is  simply  and 
solely  the  organising  of  a  stable  peasant  community ,  we  are 
in  no  wise  disposed  to  abate,  or  by  one  farthing  to  do  in- 
justice, to  the  existing  rights  of  any  individual  as  a  rent-rt- 
ceiver.  Even  now,  thanks  to  the  fertility  of  Ireland,  anil  in 
this  respect  thanks  to  the  inefficient  waste  even  auenduit 
on  disorder,  the  whole  elTeotive  surplus  really  existing  aa 
rent  msy  be  saved  withont  an  appreciable  interference  witli 
the  rights  or  demands  of  the  couimniuty  iu  general.  Few 
can  conceive  the  amount  of  the  icaste,  at  present  existiog, 
of  the  positive  conliscation  and  destruction  of  the  effects  of 
labour  that  every  3'ear  befals  in  the  present  conditioa  of 
Ireland.  Look,  again,  on  Lord  Devon's  commission ;  or 
failing  that,  at  an  article  in  the  twelfth  number  of  the  A'oif^ 
British  Review,  Indeed,  it  is  only  amid  order  and  pros- 
perity tiiat  wealth  enjoys  its  efficiency,  or  that  economy  c«n 
be  realised  in  a  Stato,  It  is  vexy  much  otherwise  amid  a 
band  of  banditti  2 
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fftet  fbm  flial  peuant  eommnnity  be  organifled —  the  state  vedeaixe  and  the  stale  now  existing  in 
▼faether  by  one  or  many  means — by  the  eonstita-  Ireland  is  simply  this,  that  where  there  is  now  no 
tion  of  an  extended  Ulster  tenant-right,  with  fixity  deoority,  and  wh^e,  therefore,  the  condition  of  i^e 
of  tenoie  and  the  appropriati<m  of  wastes — ^it  will    peasantry  is  shaped  by  the  absence  of  seonrityp 

there  will  be  absolnte  secority  to  all  worthy  effort 
and  indostry,  and  a  free  onward  for  hope.  We 
haye  heard  it  gravely  dreaded  that  the  step  follow- 
ing any  such  settlement  mast  be  one  of  deseent ; 
that  increase  of  population  beyond  increase  of 
wealth  must  inevitably  follow,  and  end  only  in  a 
more  wide-spread  and  then  unmitigable  misery ; 
bat  assuredly,  in  a  caleolation  so  melancholy  and 
rash,  the  most  important  of  all  springs  of  human 
is  net  neeetuary  to  mOisf action  on  a  point  like  Mat  v  action  has  not  been  taken  into  account    There  is 


be  easy  to  preserve  existing  rights  over  rental, 
from  real  diminution.  But  though  this  difficulty  be 
dismissed,  there  is  another  of  a  different  descrip- 
tion, and  of  mightier  moment,  that  may  avail  with 
many  earnest  thinkers.  Suppose  your  peasant 
community  constituted,  what  is  ths  result  ?  In 
wkat  direetion  shall  vre  look  for  its  progress? 
What  is  the  probeMe  future  of  Irdand  f  Now, 
we  take  refuge  hers,  at  once  in  the  inscrutable.    It 


we  are  discussing,  that  we  trace  the  future  of  any 
society.    To  do  so  is,  in  all  probability,  beyond  our 
power ;  for  it  may  involve  considerations  superior 
to  our  knowledge.     In  the  case  before  us,  we  have 
an  immense  population  located  on  a  fertile  island; 
and  our  duty,  as  the  ordaining  human  power,  simply 
is,  to  give  that  population  a  stable  habitation  there. 
The  peasant  demands  from  us  a  position  in  which, 
by  honest  labour,  he  can  secure  himself  food  and 
permanence.     He  demands  an  interest  in  these 
hmds,  so  that  he  may  sow  them  in  security,  and 
rejoice  over  Heaven's  auspicious  seasons,  as  pre- 
paring a  harvest  that  he  and  his  family  will  reap ; 
and,  assuredly,  unless  that  request  be  granted, 
policy  can  do  nothing  for  the  welfare  and  ad- 
vancement of  his  country.     It  may  be  difficult, 
or  even  impossible,  to  say  what  will  be  the  next 
movement  of  such  an  organisation  ;  but  we  know 
an  that  we  now  require,  in  knowing  that,  unless 
the  absolute  and  indefeasible  basis  of  security  for 
labour  and  its  effects  bo  supplied,  there  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  any  next  stage.*     The  difference  between 

*  It  may  be  conoeired  that  we  are  here  recommending, 
or,  at  least,  rouutenaucing,  that  refuge  so  acceptable  to 
veU-meaning  indolence,  riz. :  action,  or  what  is  called  prin- 
ciple, irrespective  of  consequences.    \e:j  far  from  it.    It  is 
a  rare  case,  indeed,  that  dncy  can  at  ail  be  discerned  with- 
oat  a  Tiew  of  consequences ;  but,  nevertheless,  there  is  a 
goo;l  as  well  as  a  bad  application  of  the  Fiat  Justitia. 
For  Instance,  a  case  may  octta — and  this  is  one — in  which, 
nnless  you  do  a  eertiuu  act,  no  good  consequences  can 
supervene ;  and  a  man  ia  not,  then,  obliged  to  defer  action, 
nntU  he  has  been  able  to  develop  alike  the  precise  amount 
of  Pood  ^at  will  flow  from  that  action,  and  the  precise 
mode  and  ftshion  of  it.    To  lednce  him  to  the  trne  dilem- 
ma, his  opponent  would  require  to  be  entitled  to  say  this: — 
"  I  grant  you  that,  if  yon  don't  do  this  action,  no  good  can 
oecur;  but  I  assert  that,  if  yon  do  it,  the  result  will  be 
equally  barren  of  good ;  and,  therefore,  since  mere  change 
is  an  evil,  the  act  ahonld  not  be  done."    Now,  the  tiratpart 
o(  the  proposition  certainly  only  amounts  to  an  affirmation 
of  the  reauty  of  all  Iriah  history;  but  the  second  would 
amount  to  this — that  for  the  Irish  people  there  is  no  hope, 
and  ought  to  be  no  place — that  they  are  unfit  to  take  any 
part  in  eiviiised  life,  and,  therefore,  cannot  attain  to  it. 
Certainly  we  ahall  not  venture  to  state  precisely  in  what 
manner  they  wonld  nnfold  themselyes ;  bnt  it  is  utterly  xm- 
poasibie  to  yield  to  the  conclusion,  that  they  are  capable  of 
no  advancement.    Those  fears  and  anguhes  of  future  evil 
besetting  this  qnestion — whatever  tlieir  real  Tolue — arise, 
too,  from  a  very  nnfeiir  and  unjustifiable  mode  of  estimating 
the  Irish  peasantry.    Even  the  most  abstract  moralist  con- 
siders it  necessary,  while  judging  of  a  man,  to  examine  the 
circomstanees  within  which  bis  mind  andmorality  have  been 
developed ;  and  it  is  especially  needful,  when  we  speak  of 
social  dnties,  to  ask  first  what  society  has  done,  so  that  it 
obtains  a  right  to  demand  these  dnties  in  return  ?    Now, 
the  faet  is,  that  ^e  Irish  peasant,  in  the  main,  has  obtained 
his  comforts  purely  by  heaUh.    £Tery  hand  of  influence 
anwnd  him,  political  or  social,  exeept  that  of  his  own  priest, 
has  been  agomst  him ;  and  is  it  possible  that  the  endurance 
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no  more  potent  element  among  our  aotlTo  habits 
than  the  fear  of  the  loss  of  existing  comforts ;  and 
for  that  Tory  reason,  a  state  of  poverty  or  abject 
dependence  is  the  death  of  all  forethought.  When 
we  cannot  lose,  it  needs  not  that  we  be  rery  care- 
ful ;  but  where  there  is  aught  to  lose,  the  whole 
force  of  habit,  which  is  second  natnre,  rebels 
against  whatever  acts  would  necessitate  descent. 
In  respect  of  adrance,  surely  it  is  not  requisite, 
because  we  cannot  point  out  its  precise  directien, 
that  we  despair  of  it,  or  account  it  impossible. 
That  direction, '  indeed,  to  a  great  extent,  will 
be  fashioned  by  agencies  imperfectly  known  to 
us  ;  but  if  we  once  do  our  duty  in  regard  of  the 
first  requisite,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  act  with 
the  power  of  our  high  civilization  in  regard  of 
this  also.  It  cannot  be  but  that  a  people  so  ge- 
nerous, lively,  and  ^arp,  have,  with  sdl  their  itisott- 
eianccy  higher  elements  of  character,  alike  practi- 
cal and  rooted,  to  which  we  might  successfully  ap- 
peal. The  fallacy  and  hopelessness  of  an  endea- 
vour to  impose  on  Ireland  institutions  such  as 
would  be  best  for  us,  have  been  demonstrated  by 
centuries  of  no-success ;  but  it  is  impossible  thai  a 
great  country  like  England  could  foil — ^were  she 
true  to  the  occasion — to  operate  with  vast  power  on 
the  upward-pointing  tendencies  of  this  stable  and 
peaceful  peasant  community,  even  by  positive  in- 
stitutions. How  much  might  she  not  do  by  semi- 
naries of  all  sorts — among  which  industrial  and 
agricultural  schools  would  stand  foremost?  How 
much  might  she  not  do  by  aiding  medical  insti- 
tutions, and  ensuring  a  very  high  education  to  all 
the  members  of  that  important  and  indispensable 
faculty?  How  much  would  inevitably  flow  from  a 
great  national  church — a  church  independent  of 
sect  and  creed* — such  a  one  as  our  own  Coleridge 

for  centuries  of  this  eminently  practical  teaching  could  breed 
within  that  population  any  code  of  morals  save  that  which 
prevails  in  a  state  of  civil  war  f  By  this  eode,  and  no  other, 
ought  ibe  Insh  peasant  now  to  be  tried;  and  that  code  will 
explain  the  real  failures  of  British  eitbrts  to  conciliate 
Erin,  without  demanding  in  oid  of  it  one  visual  estimate  of 
their  race.  Reference  is  not  made  here  to  the  mere  politic 
cttl  wrongs  with  which  he  has  been  in  contact  These  have, 
indeed,  been  bad  enough ;  bad  enough,  that  his  oppression 
alone  can  bring  justice;  bod  enough,  that  he  could  be 
taught  tlie  road  to  Heaven  only  by  a  proscribed  man ;  but 
tbey  all  think  it  utterly  unjustifiable,  beside  those  social  evils 
which  have,  in  very  truth,  made  him  an  oUeri.  The  man 
who  will  judge  hopelessly  of  the  Irish  peasant  has  not,  on 
the  spot,  bod  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  Irish  landlord, 
*  We  do  not  of  course  mean  that  there  should  be  any 
church  without  a  definite  creed;  but  simply  that  all  churches 
shall  be  welcomed  as  effective  instruments  of  civilization, 
whatever  theii  forms  and  special  dogmata.  The  S  tate  should 
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•hadoired  fbrih^— fitted  in  all  iti  arrangements  for 
the  FBA8AKT  COHMUHITY — the  present  ohoroh  of 
Landlordism  haring  been  permitted  to  pass  quite 
ikwaj?  Be  it  far  from  ns  to  speak  dogmatioallj 
of  the  ftitore  ;  bat  if,  under  sach  circumstances, 
cheered  on,  too,  by  the  friendly  neighbourhood 
and  the  world-famous  example  of  the  English 
people,  Ireland  should  remain  amid  Nature's 
at tiyitiea  a  spectacle  of  stagnation  and  death-— 
then  should  we  despair  of  the  final  destinies  of 
man  on  this  planet,  and  account  the  hope  of  uni- 
versal  cirilization  as  a  dream  and  yery  delusion. 
It  is  farther  necessary  that  the  people  of  this 
country  be  conyinoed  that  no  other  form  of  ci- 
vilization— ^no  state  which  does  not  spring  from 
an  orgamiaed  peasant  eammtmity — ^is  open  to  Ire- 
land, or  possible  for  it,  in  its  existing  relations 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  world.  This  yital 
truth  requires  the  more  to  be  impressed,  because 
of  the  impracticable  and  inapplicable  visions 
which,  from  time  to  time,  have  been  cherished 
regarding  that  country.  One  delusion  especially 
has  widely  diffused  itself— the  hope,  viz.,  of  con- 
verting Ireland  into  a  manufacturing  country; — a 
hope  so  widely  spread  abroad,  that,  on  the  pub- 
lication, a  few  years  ago,  of  a  work  by  Sir  R. 
Kane,  men's  minds  became  astir  regarding  the 
possibility,  or  rather  certainty,  of  the  speedy 
erection  of  new  Birminghams  and  Manchesters, 
not  in  one  only,  but  in  many  of  its  favoured  lo- 
calities. Now,  in  the  first  place,  no  manufacture 
can  be  favourably  placed — ^be  the  natural  faci- 
lities what  they  may — unless  amid  a  population 
skilled,  or  capable  of  speedily  becoming  skilled, 
in  reference  to  its  special  purposes.  Without 
that  population,  natural  advantages  avail  little ; 
and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  it,  or  rearing  it 
where  it  is  not,  may — ^to  take  one  instance  among 

hsve  nothing  to  do  with  th«ir  speeud  dogmtts,  but  it  onght 
to  have  to  do  with  the  existence  of  a  cbarch  or  churches: 
taking  especial  care  that  the  church  be  one  applicable  to 
the  state  of  t  peasant  community.  It  is  needless  to  con- 
ceal ihatin  regard  of  the  Romish  Church  there  are  obstacles 
to  the  reception  of  the  foregoing  opinion  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  the  well-meaning  of  our  countrymen.  The  pre- 
sent writer  be^s  to  avow  his  opinion,  with  all  deference,  but 
finnly,  that  it  is  rain  to  expect  tfuU  th4  Irisih  wiU  ever  be 
other  than  Roman  Catholics,  By  the  term  ever,  he  of  course 
means  any  visible  or  assignable  period  of  historical  time ; 
and  his  opinion  rests  on  the  presumed  persistence  of  mani- 
fest causes.  These  causes,  partly  in  the  oharacter  of  die 
people,  partly  in  the  attitude  of  hostility  to  English  Pro- 
testantism, into  which  their  history  has  led  them,  are,  in 
his  estimate,  perfectly  adequate  to  produce  the  foregoing 
effect;  but  by  no  means  does  it  follow  that  the  Irish  will 
not  reform  their  own  church.  The  existing  beggary  of  the 
people,  their  want  of  information,  and  their  readiness  to 
seize  hold  on  religious  consolation  as  the  compensation 
for  the  ills  that  in  their  case  seem  very  hardly  apportioned, 
concur  in  the  meantime  in  endowing  the  Romish  Priest- 
hood with  an  influence  which  no  priesthood  ought  to  pos- 
sess ;  but  the  effect  would  terminate  with  its  cause ;  and 
the  spread  of  education  by  the  national  system,  aided  by 
that  culture  which  comparative  ease  of  circumstances 
would  impress  on  a  national  character  peculiarly  sensitive 
to  external  impulses,  would  necessarily  abate  the  influence 
of  the  hierarchy,  and  constitute  in  Ireland  a  church  whose 
pretensions  would  be  satisfied  with  the  privilege  of  coun- 
selling in  the  spiritual  concerns  of  the  people :  nor,  with 
IFrance  in  our  eye,  as  well  as  the  Catholic  churches  of  Ger- 
many, can  we,  speaking  very  politically,  say  that  an  insti- 
tution thus  refonned  would  operate  as  a  hindrance  to  the 
advancement  of  a  people  in  whose  hearts  it  had  obtained 
«Bd  preserved  a  seat 


a  thousand — ^be  seen  in  the  hittery  d  the  nets* 
nous  silk-millsiof  Edinburgh,    That  popoUtion, 
too,  it  must  never  be  forgotten,  must,  if  it  eaa  be 
reared  at  all,  be  reared  by  long  struggle,  not  in 
Ireland  as  a  siparaU  eauniry,  but  in  conflist  with 
the  action  of  advanced,  experienced,  and  poverfiil 
England.    The  question  amounts  therefore  to  (his 
— Who  is  to  uphold  the  efforts  to  rear  the  new 
Manchester  in  face  of  the  old  one  ?  How  are  these 
imperfect  and  tentative  attempts  to  be  upheld,  in 
competition  with  the  accomplished  and  overwhelm- 
ing  energy  of  the  most  perfect  industrial  organi- 
zation the  world  has  ever  seen  9    ShaU  they  be 
screened  from  competition  by  the  barrier  of  mo- 
nopoly ?  Or,  in  other  words,  is  Ireland — already 
too  poor — ^tobe  taxed  all  over,  for  indefinite  years, 
until  it  learn  to  accomplish  what  Manchester  can 
now  accomplish,  as  the  fruit  of  ceaseless  progress 
and  inventive  toil  ?    Thus,  and  no  other  way, 
can  such  an  end  be  accomplished ;  and  is  not 
the  bare  statement  of  the  question  in  this  light 
adequate  demonstration  of  its  impracticability  ?* 
Not  all  the  waterfalls  and  rivers  in  the  world, 
coupled  with  Mr.  Hudson's  railroads,  will  sufiiee 
to  convert  Ireland  into  a  manufaoturing  country, 
unless  capital  on  capital,  to  untold  amount,  shall 
first  be  sacrificed  in  the  efibrt  to  bring  up  an  in- 
experienced people  to  the  habitudes  and  capabi- 
lities of  one  whose  skill  is  a  growth  of  centuries. 
Sir  Robert  Kane  forgot  that  the  forms  and  prac- 
tices of  aceompliahed  industry  are  so  essential  to 
the  construction  of  an  industrial  community;  that 
in  absence  of  these,  natural  advantages  of  the 
highest  order  are  only  useless  elements  ;  but  his 
mistake  was  venial ;  nor  knew  we  how  very  far  a 
delusion  of  this  sort  could  go,  or  how  large  a  cre- 
dulity may  co- exist  with  parliamentary  leader- 
ship, before  both  were  unfolded,  to  the  amaxement 
of  reflecting  men,  by  the  recent  imaginations  of 
Lord   George  Bentinck.     If  the  minor  acts  of 
this  most  difficult  time  shall  at  all  survive,  and 
become  known  to  x>osterity,  assuredly  none  of 
them  will  excite  stranger  emotions  than  that  a 
proposition  to  invest  sixteen  millions  of  money  in 
Irish  railways  should  have  been  gravely  listened 
to  by  Parliament,  and  discussed  as  a  probably 
remunerative  scheme!    Who  knows  not  that  rail- 


*  The  faUacies  afloat  regarding  the  effeot  of  the  Uvio' 
in  destroving  Irish  manufactures,  obtain  their  solution  in 
a  fact  which  much  illustrates  the  foregoing  argomeat. 
Doubtless  the  small  manufactories  of  Ireland  hare  been 
destroyed  by  England,  and  probably  the  absorption  be^sn 
about  the  time  of  the  Union ;  but  the  cause  was  the  un- 
mense,  rapid,  and  resistless  development  of  manuJaduT' 
ing  by  machinery,  which  destroyed  wholly,  and  withoat 
hope,  all  power  of  competition  by  htnd  labour,  or  by  small 
establishments.  The  same  thing  that  took  place  in  Ban- 
dor  and  among  the  now  back  lanes  of  Cork,  hH>P^<^^^  ^ 
many  di^ricts  both  of  England  and  Scotland;  and  the 
cause  in  all  these  cases  was  the  same.  The  effect,  of 
course,  was  disastrous  to  localities,  but  to  the  entire  com- 
munity it  cheapened  the  article  produced ;  and  it  is  this 
identical  state  of  affairs  which  now  places  a  bairier  in  the 
way  of  the  rise  of  Irish  manufactures.  Assuredly  it  is  not 
worthy  in  meu,  who  should  know  better,  to  attribute  an 
action,  so  very  clear  and  distinct,  to  the  union  of  two  far- 
Uamentf/  And  if  Ireland  had  done  matioa  to  herself  if 
she  had  developed  her  great  agricultural  resources,  or 
been  in  a  condition  to  do  so,  she,  too,  would  have  reoog- 
nised  the  advantage ;  for  she  would  have  felt  the  benefits 
of  tibat  of  which  she  eoMplaius. 
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ifiys  «M  •A&iMtfiaiitely  a^Iesfl,  unless  to  a  eoxm- 
try  ▼h<Mie  people  and  their  pursuits  demand  fre- 
qneat  and  swift  interchange  of  intercourse  ?  Could 
even  a  ehild  indulge  in  the  foolish  dream,  that  to 
ereate  the  need  for  that  intereourse  it  is  simply 
necessary  to  spend  profoond  sums  in  enlargement 
of  its  &cilities  ?  Would  a  road  along  the  flanks 
of  Ben  Lomond  estahlish  prosperity  and  manu- 
(Miaring  aetirity  <m  its  summit  ?  or  viU  railways, 
multiplied  even  cul  tn/inttuxn,  eonyert  an  agricul- 
taral  and  stationary  people  into  a  migratory  and 
eommereial  one  ?  It  is  Tain,  by  mistakes  or  lures 
like  these,  to  endeaTour  to  shun  the  ineyitable 
qaestion.  The  ostrich  ean  hide  its  head,  but  it 
cannot  ward  off  the  impending  doom  ;  and  come 
that  doom  of  a  surety  will,  if  we  longer  contend 
vith  ordinances  that  have  so  emphatically  pro- 
elaimed  their  superiority  to  all  human — at  least, 
to  all  British — ^policy,  if  we  see  not  befoi^e  us  a 
multitudinous  people  claiming  to  be  recognised 
in  their  fatherland,  challenging  it  as  their  right- 
ful home,  and  demanding  that  in  the  British  em- 
pire they  alone  shall  not  be  held  as  aliens,  not 
merely  from  tiie  cherished  place  of  their  nativity, 
but,  in  very  truth,  fi*om  any  place  or  abode  within 
God's  wide  nniverBe. 


P0ST8GRIFT. 

The  fbregoing  Essay  was  written  early  in  the 
year  ;  and  at  that  time  the  author  did  not  know 
that  the  views  which  had  been  fbrced  on  him  by 
an  intimate  practical  knowledge  of  many  districts 
of  Ireland  were  receiving  the  support  of  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  thinkers  in  this  country. 
The  course  of  legislation,  however,  has  hitherto  be- 
tokened no  trace  of  the  influence  of  opinions  of 
this  class ;  but  instead,  two  modes  of  action  have 
been  proposed,  on  which  it  seems  necessary  to 
offer  only  a  few  remarks,  and  these  of  the  most 
general  kind. 

I.  As  anticipated,  a  poor  law  has  been  brought 
forvrard,  of  the  most  sweeping  description,  and  it 
seems  likely  it  will  be  carried.  Until  now,  the 
history  of  civilization  contains  no  instance  of  the 
existence  of  a  poor  law  of  any  higher  aim  than 
to  provide  for  the  few  exceptional  evils  insepar- 
able from  the  best^constructed  organisms  ;  in  the 
present  case  it  is  meant  to  act  as  the  reorganiser 
of  the  country — as  the  grand  reforming  or  revivi- 
fying agent  of  tho  entire  State,  There  is  of 
course  only  one  mode  by  which  it  can  thus  act — 
not  directly,  but  indirectly.  It  must,  by  its  moral 
in/uence,  render  its  own  provisions  unnecessary, 
and  that  moral  influence  can  only  operate  on  the 
landlords — converting  them,  as  it  is  hoped,  by 
arousing  fear  into  willing  and  able  social  rogene- 
rators.  Alas  !  alas !  Never  in  the  whole  course 
of  Utopian  scheming  was  a  dream  relied  upon 
more  utterly  baseless  than  this!  Induce  the  Irish 
landlords  by  terrifying  them  to  regenerate  Ireland? 
Surely  you  must  make  them  able  first !  Surely 
you  must  endow  them  as  a  class  with  a  knowledge, 
a  virtue  of  statesmanship,  which  no  such  class  ever 
had  before ;  or  if  you  do  not,  why  delegate  to  them, 
and  by  a  machinery  so  infinitely  hazardous,  did 


yon  shrink  from  doing  even  yourselves  ?  Perfect- 
ly do  we  recognise  the  truth,  that  the  authors  cf 
this  poor  law  hope  good  from  it,  only  in  so  far  as 
by  the  foregoing  indirect  action  it  shall  render  its 
own  provisions  useless  ;  do  they  discern,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  they  inevitably,  and  without 
chance  or  possibility  of  reward,  peril  Ireland 
in  this  hope — ^that  if  this  single  expectation  gives 
way  in  a  country  which  has  already  baffled  and 
put  to  nought  every  expectation  formed  concern- 
ing it,  they  shall  lose  every  means  of  touching  it 
again — ^they  shall  sacrifice  that  alone,  whose  ex- 
istence creates  social  power,  and  duty,  and  order, 
'—viz. :  the  surplus  wealth  ?  The  Irish  landlords ! 
Does  Lord  John  Russell  know  them  ?  Even  now, 
half  fool,  half  tyrant,  the  Irish  landlord  would, 
were  justice  meted  to  him,  be  found  to  have  lost 
every  privilege,  because  he  has  abandoned  all  au- 
thority by  trampling  on  every  duty  ;•  and  shall 
they — a  class  so  hated  and  so  baffled — ^the  true 
practical  foes  of  the  peasant,  and  whom  the  pea- 
sant, as  things  exist,  has  reduced  to  helplessness — 
shall  they  contend  with  a  peasantry  arrned  with 
legal  power,  and  resolutely  determined,  as  a 
Right  and  a  Religious  Butt,  to  enforce  to  rea- 
lise this  poor  law  ?  Think  again  of  it,  my 
Lord  \  Already  have  you  folded  your  hands  in 
half-confessed  despondency  in  regard  to  the  task 
to  which,  in  the  eourse  of  providence,  your  ener- 
gies have  been  summoned  ;  and  now,  add  to  the 
warnings  of  the  benevolent,  but  acute  Prelate  of 
Dublin,  the  assurance  of  one  who  knows  that 
country  well,  that  your  scheme  is  a  baseless 
chimera,  and  that  two  brief  lustrums  will  not 
pass  over  us,  ere  by  its  direct  and  inevitable  ac- 
tion this  Irish  landlordism,  as  useless  in  its  fiill, 
as  unhonoured  during  its  existence,  shall  have 
been  swept  from  the  foce  of  the  earth  ! 

II.  In  opposition  to  this  fearful  poor  law,  which, 
in  sad  truth,  is,  par  excellence,  the  very  worst 
measure  that  could  be  proposed  for  Ireland,  a 
measure  that  can  have  no  beneficial  operation 
unless  among  a  people  actuated  by  those  mutual 
charities  ;  that  respect  for  each  other's  property, 
and  personal  pride  of  independence,  which  are 
precisely  what  Ireland  wants.  In  opposition  to 
this  exterminating  act,  an  extensive,  and,  in  the 
main,  excellently  planned  scheme  of  emigration, 
has  just  been  laid  before  the  British  public,  under 
the  high  authority  of  Archbishop  Whately,  and 
other  eminent  names.  The  chief  features  of  it 
are,  of  course,  to  remove  the  Irish  peasantry  to 

•  Let  us  be  believed  I  We  have  written  these  hard  words 
with  iineqnivoca]  pain :  it  is,  besides,  a  crime,  in  circum- 
stances like  the  present,  of  no  slight  dye,  to  utter  condem- 
nation, or  even  disparagement,  without  grounds  whose 
sonudness  are  beyond  all  doubt.  Well,  then,  of  these  Irish 
landlords  in  tiie  mass — for  there  are  bright  and  noble  excep- 
tions— a  more  useless  set  of  functionaries  does  not  exist 
amid  the  countless  multitudes  composing  British  society. 
But  so  far  from  this  being  a  Saxon  grievance,  as  reported 
ad  nauseam  in  Conciliation  Hall — verily  you  may  select  the 
districts  In  Ireland  occupied  by  English  proprietors,  simply 
by  the  appearance  of  a  comparatively  liappy  peasantry.  The 
crimes,  the  open  oppressions,  of  which  we  have  seen  you 
trace  Irish  landlords  guilty,  and  which  pass  quite  curreat, 
in  most  districts,  positively  degrade  humanity.  In  every 
way — iij  feelmg,  in  intellect,  in  cunning  even — they  are 
utterly  unfit  for  any  position  which  could  make  a  man  de- 
pendent on  them. 
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some  othdr  country,  nntil  sufficiently  few  shall 
remain  to  admit  of  the  construction,  in  Ireland,  of 
an  English  agricultural  system — landlords  as  they 
are,  farmers  with  capital,  to  he  imported  as  the 
managers  of  large  farms,  and  tho  peasants  to  eontri- 
hute  agricultural  lahonrers.  Now,  inthe  first  place, 
it  must  he  noticed,  that  this  scheme,  as  compared 
with  oars,  has  one  very  great  and  ohTious  disad- 
vantage; that,  instead  of  one  great  deportation, 
which  at  the  very  worst  is  involved  in  oars — viz., 
that  of  landlords,  it  involves,  directly  and  inevi- 
tahly,  an  immense  deportation  of  peasantry,  and, 
again,  a  great  importation  of  capitalist  farmers. 
Like  the  proposal  offered  in  the  foregoing  paper, 
this  one  starts  on  the  assumption  of  the  existence 
of  a  rooted  social  incompatibUityy  to  he  destroyed 
only  hy  the  removal  of  one  of  the  parties ;  for  the 
idea  of  its  heing  necessary  to  remove  the  Irish 
from  their  own  waste  hut  most  prolific  island,  in 
search  of  circumstances  in  which  food  may  he 
obtained  in  return  for  moderate  labour,  is  too 
absurd  to  be  set  forth  evon  as  an  economical 
hypothesis; — we  differ,  however,  as  to  the  party 
to  whom  we  should  leave  possession  of  that  coun- 
try. Ethically  speaking,  it  would  not  be  very 
difficult  to  determine  how  this  question  should  be 
decided;  and  bo  it  observed,  that  the  emigration 
proposed  disposes,  in  the  most  summary  way,  of 
the  practical  objection  to  our  scheme,  for  it  as- 
sumes that  the  Irish  peasantry  only  require  to  be 
placed  in  circumstances  not  more  unfavourable 
than  the  peasantry  of  other  origins,  to  rise  of 
themselves  into  a  civilised  industrial  society. 
This  being  granted,  then,  what  we  earnestly  de- 
mand is,  the  grave  and  manifest  interest  of  the 
British  nation  at  this  momentous  crisis.  Is  it 
virtually  to  abandon  the  Irish  people  ?  Is  it  to 
declare  that  Ireland  must,  in  the  main,  be  weeded 


of  the  Irish  race,  ere  it  can  be  considered  a  safe, 
permanent,  and  orderly  integrandy  and  not  a  mere 
dependency,  of  our  mighty  empire  ?  Or  is  it  the 
removal,  at  the  expense  of  some  of  our  predilec- 
tions, of  obstructions  lying  verily  on  the  surface 
of  their  existing  condition — obstructions  i^icb, 
positively  and  inevitably,  prevent  their  adtaacing 
along  any  lino  of  civilization  ?  Oar  deciaioii,  in 
regard  of  such  a  question,  will,  to  future  times, 
be  no  slight  indication  of  the  character  of  the  age 
in  which  we  live. 

III.  One  word,  in  oonclusion,  on  another  sob- 
jeot.  Some  minds  are  startled  by  the  supposed  dif- 
ficulty of  realising  such  views  as  we  have  sought 
at  present  to  expose.     The  evil,  it  is  said,  is  mani- 
fest — the  removal  of  it,  easily  accomplishable  by 
absolute  power ;  but  what  English  minister  would 
dare  attempt  to  accomplish  a  task  of  so  unususl 
a  description  ?     The  greatest  difficulty  in  finding 
a  minister  to  dare  such  an  act  is  in  finding  one 
to  dare  to  say  he  would  do  it ;  for  in  this,  as  in 
usual  affairs,  the  right  way  is  by  far  the  easiest 
and  the  least  complex.     But  we  need  seek  for  no 
such  man  among  dilletanti  politicians,  whose  sin- 
cerity is  measured  by  their  fidelity  to  party,  and 
who  are  satisfied  with  as  much  liberalism  as  will 
glitter  in  the  drawing  room.     That  men  capable 
of  strong  convictions  are  still  to  be  found,  and 
that  they  can,  when  the  exigency  demands  it, 
trample  on  our  miserable  existing  political  sec- 
tions, has  been  demonstrated  by  the  ever  memor- 
able example  of  last  year  ;  and  while  some  sach 
energy  would  amply  suffice,  even  far  the  necesBi- 
ties  of  Ireland,  it  is  certainly  only  by  its  exertions, 
and  not  by  the  expedients  of  any  red-tapering, 
that  this  portion  of  the  empire  can  now  be  pre- 
served from  a  most  disastrous,  aad,  porhaps^  otter 
overthrow. 
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Or  when  I  sit  begloomed,  and  dull  and  sad. 

And  look  around  upon  my  barren  life, 
And  find  in  it  no  spot,  or  good  or  glad. 

Nor  any  fruitage  worth  its  toil  and  strifes- 
Sudden  the  prospect  brightens,  and  I  seo 

A  host  of  objects  good  and  great,  and  grand. 
And  countless  blisses  that  bat  wait  for  me. 

Untrodden  paths  throughout  a  goodly  land. 


So  on  some  hill-top  have  I  gasfng  stood. 

What  time  the  vallies  all  in  gloom  were  laid 
By  rainy  clouds  that  overswept  the  wood. 

And  uplands  chequered  by  tho  moving  shade — 
Sudden  the  sun  peeps  forth,  and  I  behold 

Some  far  off  town,  roof,  casement,  and  diunch  spire 
Start  from  the  gloom  and  gloss  like  molten  gold. 

As '  twere  that  instant  txvoed  in  lines  of  living  firs  1 
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The  Asphodel  is  gleaming  beside  the  lonely  lake, 
Gleaming  in  silent  sunshine  from  nHtay  a  sed^  brake ; 
Where  marble  oolnmus  once  arose,  this  lily,  fair  of  day 
In  pallid  loreliness,  looks  forth — ^'mid  rain  and  decay. 

Vast  heaps  and  creeping  weeds — where  the  aucient  temples 
stood, 

Where  counfless  thousands  sleep  beneath  the  matted  un- 
derwood; 

In  broad  noon-day  the  fair  green  sward  lay  void,  and  calm, 
and  still — 

The  breezes  sighing  o'er  the  plain— from  snow-crowned 
classic  hilL 

With  solitude  around,  where  destruction's  hand  had  been. 
Wild  thronging  thoughts  of  by-gone  days  re-peopled  all 

the  scene; 
Cybele^s  glorious  temple  rose,  in  gorgeous  ponip  and 

power — 
Imagination  reigned  supreme  in  that  dim  dream-like  honr> 


For  Lyilia's  princes  sleep  beneath  her  wise  and  mighty 

men; 
They  once  gazed  on  these  distant  hUlaj  anow  covered  now 

as  then ; 
The  smooth  Gygaean  lake  reflects  the  bhie  unrufBed  sky; 
They,  too,  onee  gazed  on  this  fSeur  scene  with  faiigfat  txA 

beaming  eye ! 

I  sat  among  the  countless  dead — to  other  worlds  I  souftht-- 
These  tlioussnds  breathed  now  as  I  breadke,  felt,  suffered, 

loTed,  and  thought; — 
And  on  the  grand  sepulchral  mounds,  I  knelt  in  solemn 

pra?er 
Before  6od's  throae.— Ye  nughty  dead  I  when  ahall  I  meet 

ye  there  ? 


C.  A.  VL,  W. 
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Is  conaeqaeiioe  of  the  Govemment  htmng  determined 
to  fcm  a  setilemeot  on  the  islnad  of  Labuan,  off  the 
Bieath  of  the  Brani  RiYcr,  the  following  particulart  rela* 
tife  to  the  British  ^fission  to  Borneo  maj  prove  interest- 
ing  to  our  readers.  The  Tost  reaouroes  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago  have  never  been  developed,  and  the  late 
GoTerament,  desirous  of  extending  British  interests  in 
that  quarter  of  the  globe,  despatched  Captain  Bethnne, 
H.N.C.B.,  with  a  complimentary  letter  and  presents  to 
Omar  AH,  Snltan  of  Broni.  The  gallant  officer  was  also 
commissioned  to  report  upon  the  best  locality  for  a 
British  settlement  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Borneo. 

At  the  time  of  Captain  Bethune's  arriTal  at  Bruni,  in 
n.  M.  S.  Driver,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Wise,  much  con- 
fusion preyailed  in  the  country.  The  Raja  Mudah  Has- 
sim,  nncle  to  the  Sultan,  and  likewise  his  chief  minister, 
had  entered  into  engagements  with  the  English,  to  do 
all  in  his  power  to  extirpate  piracy.  By  these  means  ho 
had  entailed  on  himself  the  enmity  of  a  numerous  body 
of  native  chieftains^  who  thus  saw  the  channel  through 
which  they  obtained  their  principal  profits  suddenly 
elosed  against  them.  The  tragio  results  that  ensued 
hut  year  will  prove  that  the  fears  entertained  by  the 
gsoUeman  to  whom  wo  are  indebted  for  this  information 
were  by  no  moans  groundless. 

Mr.  Brook,  the  Rajah  of  Sarawak,  having  been  ap- 
poiated  Her  Majesty's  oonfldential  agent  in  Bruni,  had 
Um  ehttge  of  eonducting  the  negotiations ;  he  was  accom- 
psnicd  by  his  own  gun-boat,  the  Driver's  pinnaco  and 
flnt  «iitter»  all  well  manned  and  armed.  Early  in  the 
mommg,  Febroary  S7th,  1345,  Mr.  Brooke,  Captain 
Betinuie,  and  Mr.  Wise,  started  for  the  capital,  leaving 
the  Driver  at  anchor  off  the  south-east  end  of  Muanu 
Island,  which  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The 
■oondings  were  regular  until  they  approached  Pulo  Chcr- 
via,  where  they  found  the  channel  very  narrow,  having 
been  partially  blocked  up  to  obstruct  tho  advance  of  an 
enemy. 

They  arrived  off  Pulo  Cherwin  about  noon,  and  an- 
efaored  there.  This  island  is  connected  to  the  main  by 
a  reef  of  rocks.  Continuing  their  route,  in  the  afternoon 
they  came  up  with  the  boat  of  Panguan  Bedrideen  and 
the  state  barge,  bearing  the  complimentary  letter.  Join- 
ing the  procession,  the  English  party  pulled  slowly  to- 
vsrds  the  capital  of  Bruni.  The  river  was  about  lutlf  a 
mile  in  width ;  the  banks  were  in  parts  very  lofty,  rising 
sometimes  to  the  jieight  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
uid  presently  sinking  again  to  fifty.  The  sides  of  the 
Hver  were  oocasionoUy  perpendicular,  in  other  places 
sloping  gently,  and  eovered  either  with  dense  forests, 
or  hnnriBnt  thongh  rank  grass.  Very  few  houses  wene 
observed  as  they  passed  along.  A  mile  and  a  half  below 
the  town  was  a  «maU  fort  mounted  with  five  guns.  At 
4ther  poiati  there  were  said  to  be  batteries  with  large 
pieces  of  ordnance.  The  course  of  the  river  for  five  miles 
below  the  small  fort  is  almost  straight ;  near  it,  and  again 
•t  the  town,  the  stream  takes  a  sharp  turn.  The 
English  observed  a  fine  upos  tree  growing  directly  oppo- 
site the  first  range  of  houses,  and  near  tho  footpath 
leading  over  the  hills  to  the  coal  formation  ^n  the  banks 


of  the  Kiagge.  It  was  surrounded  by  the  most  luxuriant 
foliage,  and  beneath  the  tree  was  the  tomb  of  a  Malay 
Rajah,  and  the  graves  of  several  ohiefs.  These  last 
resting  places  of  the  natives  ore  marked  by  two  pieoes  of 
wood  (thoogh  occasionally  stones  are  used)  from  one  to 
two  feet  in  height,  and  placed  two  or  three  feet  apart. 
The  earth  over  the  grave  is  raised  a  few  inches,  and 
supported  by  four  narrow  boards,  so  as  to  form  a  porollciO' 
gram.  They  generally  appear  very  neat.  The  same 
custom  prevails  amongst  the  people  of  Macasson,  and 
also  among  the  Bogis ;  the  only  dtflbrence  is,  that  they 
more  commonly  use  stone  than  wood. 

At  four  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  boats  anchored  near  the 
Sultan's  palace,  and  were  saluted  with  twenty-one  guns 
placed  in  battery  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  Having 
hastily  dressed,  the  members  of  the  Mission  proceeded  to 
the  Hall  of  Audience,  which  is  about  sixty  feet  in  length, 
by  thirty  in  breadth.  The  central  portion  of  the  floor  is 
elevated  above  the  rest,  and  seems  at  night  as  a  sleeping 
place  for  a  small  body  of  men  who  act  as  a  guard.  At 
the  further  end  of  this  elevation  stands  the  throne,  which 
resembles  a  Chinese  bed-stead  covered  with  a  canopy. 
The  foot-stool,  about  a  yard  and  a  quarter  wide,  is  com- 
posed of  a  largo  plank  of  black  ebony,  which  is  very 
plentiful  in  this  part  of  Kahimantan.  Pillars  rise  from 
the  sides  of  the  raised  platform,  wbich  serve  to  support  a 
canopy  of  cotton  cloth.  The  Sultan's  house  is  built  on 
piles,  so  that  when  the  tide  rises,  the  water  reaches 
within  a  foot  of  the  floor,  which  is  so  inartisticaUy  made, 
that  tho  stream  may  be  seen  beneath  through  openings 
at  least  an  ineh  in  width.  Even  in  their  rooms  at  the 
Mission  House,  whenever  the  tide  rose  higher  than 
usual,  the  English  were  in  constant  dread  of  being 
flooded;  and  this  was  also  the  case  in  the  palace — ^for  the 
place  that  is  dignified  by  that  name  is  not  much  better 
in  its  appointments  than  the  houses  of  Panguans.  It  is 
altogether  a  very  poor  building,  particularly  if  compared 
with  that  of  the  Sultan  of  Temate ;  the  latter,  however, 
receives  a  Dutch  pension,  which  enables  him  to  live  in 
greater  style  than  his  neighbours. 

Having  arrived  at  the  Hall  of  Audience,  our  country- 
men found  the  Sultan  seated  on  the  throne  under  the 
carved  canopy,  and  surrounded  by  his  principal  Rajahs, 
and  also  by  bodies  of  armed  men.  Muda  Hosim  sat  at 
the  foot  of  the  throne,  whilst  his  brother  Bedrideen,  hav- 
ing met  the  British  at  the  steps,  conducted  them  to  the 
Sultan,  who  received  them  with  affected  indifference;  in- 
deed, throughout  the  whole  interview,  he  appeared  to  take 
little  notice  of  the  proceedings,  either  through  false  notions 
of  dignity,  or  through  a  natural  inaptitude  for  business. 
This  lethargic  manner  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  his 
havmg  been  shut  up  nearly  all  his  life  with  his  women 
and  skives.  The  custom  of  his  country  prorents  him 
from  going  out  unless  in  state,  and  attended  by  a  numer- 
ous train.  His  look  would  denote  that  he  hod  some 
Arabian  blood  in  his  veins,  having  more  the  appearance 
of  a  Caucasian  than  a  Malay. 

Muda  Hasim  opened  the  silk  packet  containing  the 
complimentary  letter  and  the  translation,  the  latter  made 
by  Buduiecn,  and  Tcry  beautihilly  copied  by  Pangeran 
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Ifhmacl,  another  brother  of  tho  chief  minister.  The 
document  having  been  read  in  public,  a  royal  salute 
was  immediately  fired.  Mr.  Brook  with  his  party  then 
withdrew,  each  member  of  the  mission  shaking  hands  with 
Omar  All  Saipudeen  and  the  principal  Rajahs.  The  flags 
and  decorations  of  the  Audience  Chamber,  added  to  the 
varied  colours  of  the  dresses  of  State  worn  by  the  several 
Rajahs  and  persons  present,  gave  an  animated  appearance 
to  the  scene;  and,  judging  from  Mr.  Brook's  descriptions 
of  other  receptions  he  had  met  with,  every  circumstance 
of  respect  attended  the  delivery  of  Her  Majesty's  letter. 

Some  American  trayollers  who  visited  Bruiii  a  few 
years  before  had  several  Interviews  with  the  Sultan  and 
Muda  Hasim.  The  latter  appeared  a  little  embarassed 
when  he  received  their  first  visit,  but  be  endeavoured  to 
imitate,  as  far  as  possible,  our  European  manners,  and 
was  consequently  awkward  and  constrained.  Ho  how- 
ever made  tea  for  them,  and  showed  his  proficiency  in 
civilized  manners  by  not  presenting  them  with  betel. 
After  sitting  with  his  guests  some  time,  ho  proposed  that 
they  should  visit  Omar  All,  and  promised  to  accompany 
them.  Two  boats  Iiaving  been  called,  they  were  rowed 
to  the  Sultan*  ■  residence.  Having  mounted  a  ladder, 
they  found  themselves  near  the  door  of  a  dimly-lighted 
hall,  on  the  floor  of  which  a  number  of  men  were  fast 
asleep.  Passing  this  entrance  they  were  shown  into  a 
small  verandak  furnished  with  a  bamboo  settee,  a  few 
chairs,  and  a  mat.  Having  given  them  sufficient  time  to 
admire  the  splendour  of  the  apartment,  the  Sultan 
made  his  appearance.  Being  of  a  very  inquisitive  dis- 
position, he  fatigued  his  visiters  with  questions,  and 
appeared  extremely  anxious  to  learn  their  names  and 
residences,  and  also  what  business  had  brought  them  into 
those  parts.  Having  at  length  been  satisfied,  ho  offered 
them  tea  and  betel.  He  detained  them  so  long  that  it 
was  nearly  daylight  before  they  were  conducted  to  their 
beds,  which  they  found  to  consist  of  a  common  mat  and 
pillow,  with  the  addition  of  a  rug  spread  over  them.  The 
Malays  were  exceedingly  anxious  to  behold  tho  foreigners 
lie  down  to  rest,  and  several  visited  them  for  the  express 
purpose.  Muda  Hasim  came  to  see  if  they  were  com- 
fortable, and  then  took  his  leave. 

When  the  British  Mission  had  retired,  the  assembled 
multitude  quietly  withdrew,  and  two  chiefs  accompanied 
them  to  the  house  selected  for  their  residence.  The  pin- 
nace returned  to  the  ship,  and  the  cutter  and  gun-boat 
anchored  in  the  river,  abreast  of  the  house  in  which  the 
Mission  resided.  It  was  an  edifice  boilt  like  the  rest  of 
this  extraordinar^r  city,  on  piles  of  wood,  with  the  water 
flowing  beneath.  The  number  of  boats  passing  up  and 
down  the  river  was  very  great,  and  the  population  of  the 
town  appeared  to  be  considerable.  Tho  inhabitants  are 
principally  Malays,  professing  the  Mahommcdan  religion; 
and,  as  is  usual  in  those  countries,  whose  intellect  is 
swayed  by  tho  prophet,  the  women  are  confined  at  home. 
The  principal  Panguans  possess  large  harems.  The  Sul- 
tan has  above  one  hundred  fair  tenants  in  his  house, 
while  Muda  Hasim  contented  himself  with  eighty.  None 
but  the  wives  of  the  poor  aro  seen  about  the  streets. 
There  are  but  few  Chinese,  perhaps  on  the  whole  not 
thirty;  formerly  they  were  much  more  numerous,  but  con- 
tinued oppression,  and  the  insecurity  of  life  and  property, 
liave  contributed  to  drive  them  from  their  favourite  haunt. 
Some  9f  thOM  that  haxx^  remained  bare  become  M^thouL* 


medans.  There  was  a  few  years  back  a  rich  Parsee  mer- 
chant, who  carried  on  a  great  trade.  It  is  reported  tha( 
there  are  no  Arabs  in  Bruni,  although  two  or  three  huD- 
dred  are  called  Haje,  from  having  visited  Mecca  as 
pilgrims.  Great  respect  and  deference  are  always  shown 
to  these  holy  men.  The  few  Dyaks  who  frequent  the 
town  come  generally  from  the  neighbouring  hills  for  the 
purpose  of  barter,  or  to  bring  the  small  tribute  due  to  the 
Sultan.  The  population  may  exceed  twenty  thousand. 
According  to  some,  there  are  about  three  thousand  boats 
in  use  in  the  town. 

The  first  night  was  passed  by  our  countrymen  in  some 
degree  of  uncertainty  and  distrust,  their  position  being 
by  no  means  very  secure.  The  town  was  full  of  chicfe  hos- 
tile to  Muda  Hasim,  and,  of  course,  inimical  to  the  Eng- 
lish. These  Panguans  were  striving  to  obtain  an  infla- 
enoe  over  their  sovereign  Omar  All.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  their  principal  object  in  endeavouring  to  re- 
move Muda  Hasim  was  to  break  off  his  negotiations  with 
the  English,  as  they  well  knew,  ttiat  if  a  good  understand- 
ing was  come  to  with  the  British  Government,  all  chance 
of  continuing  their  piratical  pursuits  would  be  thrown 
overboard. 

Mr.  Brook  had  obtained  a  complete  influence  orer 
Muda  Hasim,  Bedridccn,  and  the  principal  chiefs  of  his 
party  ;  but  they  themselves  acknowledged  that  their  in.i- 
jority  was  very  small.  The  situation  of  the  English  was 
by  no  means  enviable ;  for  Omar  All  might  easily  be 
worked  upon  to  commit  any  atrocity.  Mnda  Hasim' s 
enemies,  although  they  were  not  at  present  in  sufficient 
force,  contrived  afterwards  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
Sultan  to  his  murder,  and  that  of  his  brother.  It  wai 
this  fearful  assassination  that  led  to  the  late  operations  of 
Sir  Thomas  Cochrane. 

So  great  was  the  insecurity,  that  one  of  the  Mission 
wrote  at  the  time  : — "I  hope  all  will  go  well ;  but  oar 
return  to  the  ship  I  shall  hail  with  great  satisfaction ; 
there  we  are  in  security — the  anchorage  is  excellent,  tho 
scenery  very  magnificent,  and  our  point  d*appm,  Pnio 
Labuan,  within  view.  These  people  (the  Bomians)  are 
not,  in  my  opinion,  sufficiently  advanced  in  civiliiation 
for  Europeans,  even  in  the  same  character  of  members  of 
a  friendly  mission  from  a  foreign  power,  to  treat  with, 
except  with  an  imposing  force.  The  quairels  of  the  ohleCi 
I  look  upon  as  no  addition  to  the  safety  of  our  position  ; 
and,  although  thirty  Englishmen  may  do  wonders  if  at- 
tacked, yet  the  prospect  is  by  no  means  cheering." 

They  were,  however,  undisturbed  that  evening.  It 
rained  heavily  during  the  night ;  and  when  they  rose  in 
the  morning,  everything  appeared  fresh  ;  the  scenery 
around  was  very  beautiful,  a  fine  river  running  between 
moderately-high  hills,  clothed  with  verdure  and  trees, 
with  the  country  around  partially  cleared  for  cultivation. 
The  town  consisted  of  about  three  thousand  houses,  built 
on  piles  ranged  along  either  bank,  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  shore.  The  dwellings  of  the  Sultan  and  the  differ- 
ent chiefs  are  each  distinguished  by  their  respective  ban- 
ners, which  produced  a  good  effect,  and  assisted  to  enliron 
a  very  extraordinary  scene.  The  poor  people  crowded 
around  the  English,  anxious  to  barter  provisions  for 
empty  bottles,  bits  of  iron,  and  other  trifles.  It  is  a  re- 
markable fact,  that  whatever  these  people  seek  after, 
either  to  beg  or  purchase,  they  alwayis  prefer  strength  to 
fiQcncsi.     Th«7  are  the  most  importunate  beggan  fte* 
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a&  sorif  of  ^rearing  apparel,  mnd  luxurioas  artieles  of  food, 
bat  Bot  for  money  ;  for  neither  gold  nor  sUrer  is  much 
known  tiiere  as  a  ooin,  pieces  of  iron  being  used  instead. 
About  noon  the  Mission  yisited  the  Rajah  Muda  Hassim, 
and  deliTered  to  him  his  share  of  the  presents  brought  by 
Captain  Bethune,  consisting  of  a  handsome  box  with  a 
musical  bird,  and  a  pair  of  six-barrelled  pistols.  They 
then  proceeded  to  a  private  audience  with  the  Sultan, 
and  found  him  surrounded  with  a  few  slares,  and  seated 
in  an  arm  ohair,  under  the  yerandah  of  his  priyate  dwel- 
ling. His  belet  and  tobaeoo  were  near  him.  When  the 
gold  box,  with  the  musical  bird,  was  first  presented,  he 
affected  the  utmost  indifference  at  the  sight  of  the  beau- 
tiful toy,  but  his  curiosity  soon  broke  through  the  stiff 
roles  of  wiental  fashion,  and  he  had  it  wound  up  re- 
peatedly, reiterating  his  unbounded  astonishment  each 
time  the  bird  sang. 

On  March  1st,  the  trade  was  formally  opened  by  beat 
of  gong,  and  prices  were  partially  settled.  An  English 
brig  was  anchored  off  Paleo  Chemain,  and  the  master  was 
anxious  to  obtain  a  cargo.  The  next  day  (Thursday), 
diyine  service  was  performed  at  the  mission-house.  After 
which  Bedrideer  and  other  Panguans  yisited  the  Mission, 
and  represented  the  necessity  of  the  English  interfering 
to  protect  Brunl  against  Sheriff  Osman,  who,  alarmed 
at  the  idea  of  Muda  Hassim's  seeking  an  alliance  with 
the  English,  was  making  hostile  preparations  in  conjunc- 
tion, as  it  was  supposed,  with  Fangeran  Usop,  who  was 
at  that  time  present  in  Bruni. 

On  the  following  day,  some  of  the  gentlemen  took  a 
walk  over  the  hills.  The  appearance  of  Bruni  from  these 
heights  is  very  irregular  and  picturesque.  Its  site  has 
been  chosen  with  great  judgment,  it  being  admirably 
adapted  for  defence  and  convenience.  Moreover,  the 
scenery  around  is  of  the  utmost  beauty.  The  town  is 
divided  by  the  river,  having  a  broad  channel  between  the 
different  portions,  while  at  high  water  it  appears  a  city 
of  canals.  However,  when  the  tide  is  out,  the  back 
houses  cannot  be  approached  by  boats,  but  are  reached 
by  walks  along  the  verandahs  of  the  different  buildings, 
which  are  usually  connected  by  platforms.  The  river, 
when  the  tide  was  up,  appeared  to  be  about  two-thirds  of 
a  mile  in  breadth,  and  extended  in  one  broad  sheet  of 
water,  on  either  side  of  the  city.  It  is  navigable,  as  far 
as  the  town,  for  the  largest  junks,  which  were  formerly 
icen  in  great  numbers  anchored  off  the  different  mer- 
chants' warehouses  in  various  streets.  The  houses  are 
built  in  a  very  primitive  fashion.  The  roofs  and  sides 
being  made  of  palm  leaves,  and  occasionally  of  boards, 
the  latter,  howeter,  are  seldom  employed,  as  the  Bor- 
Deose  have  no  means  of  making  them  but  by  hewing. 
Bamboos  are  scarce  around,  and  ore,  therefore,  but  little 
used. 

On  searching  about  near  the  Kiauggl  Sheun,  they  dis- 
covered several  veins  of  coal.  Some  specimens  were 
taken  back  with  them,  which  proved,  on  trial,  to  be  of 
excellent  quality.  From  the  appearance  of  the  hills, 
they  had  no  doubt  that  there  wero  extensive  coal  fields 
near.  In  the  course  of  their  walk  they  entered  a  Kadayan 
village,  but  found  only  the  women  who  were  left  in  charge 
of  the  huts.  The  Kadayans  are  very  hospitable  ;  they  are 
laid  to  be  a  totally  ^tistinct  race  from  the  Malays.  They 
are  Mahommedtas,  however,  and  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage, «md  there  is  very  little  apparent  difference  W- 


tween  them  and  the  other  Inhabitants  of  Bnmi.  Their 
houses  are  built  in  the  woods,  and  very  little  cultivation 
could  be  discovered  around.  There  were  some  pepper 
gardens  about,  but  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country  has 
prevented  the  proper  care  being  taken  with  the  cultiva- 
tion of  that  valuable  article  of  commerce.  There  were, 
however,  numerous  very  fat  and  fine  looking  cows  and 
goats  feeding  on  the  pastures.  The  utmost  luxuriance 
appeared  around,  and  the  walks  through  the  forests  wero 
magnificent. 

In  their  rambles  they  observed  the  sago  tree  in  profusion; 
it  is  a  palm,  resembling  the  gomuli,  in  size  and  propor-* 
tions,  and  also  in  the  shape  of  its  trunk,  while  the  largo 
leaves  upon  the  top  are  liko  those  of  a  eocoa-nut.  The 
sago  forms  the  principal  article  of  food  among  numbers 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Archipelago,  particularly  towards 
the  eastern  islands.  There  is  no  vegetable  production 
that  can  equal  it,  in  the  quantity  it  produces  to  the  acre. 
Taking  a  low  average,  and  supposing  that  the  trees  aro 
fifteen  years  coming  to  their  proper  size,  it  is  well  known 
that  eight  thousand  pounds  of  good  food  may  be  reckoned 
on  per  annum.  The  pine-apple  grows  almost  wild,  and 
yet  reaches  a  high  state  of  perfection.  The  camphor- 
tree  was  also  observed.  One  in  particular,  with  a  trunk 
at  least  eighteen  inches  in  diameter;  it  rose  upwards  of 
sixty  feet  before  it  put  forth  its  branches. 

March  4. — Intelligence  reached  Bruni  that  great  pre- 
parations were  making  by  Fangeran  Osman  to  attack  tha 
capital.  He  gave  out  that  he  was  most  anxious  to 
measure  his  strength  with  the  British.  The  news  threw 
the  court  into  a  state  of  alarm,  as  several  of  tho  most 
powerful  chiefs  attendant  on  Omar  All  were  said  to  be 
in  secret  correspondence  with  the  pirate.  What  amused 
the  Mission  excessively,  was  to  hear  the  Sultan  boast  of 
what  he  would  do,  if  the  EUannus  dared  to  attack  hinu 
Ho  endeavoured  to  impress  on  the  English  present,  that 
he  was  not  at  all  afraid,  although  he  acknowledged  that 
he  had  no  war  boats,  that  his  forts  were  out  of  repair,  and 
that  the  allegiance  of  his  followers  was  very  doubtful 

But  yet  as  long  as  our  countrymen  remained  near  him, 
he  felt  that  he  was  safe.  The  presence  of  the  English  in 
our  new  settlement,  off  the  mouth  of  the  river,  will  now 
render  him  perfectly  secure  as  long  as  he  remains  faith- 
ful to  his  engagements.  Muda  Hasim  expressed  himself 
as  very  anxious  to  obtain  the  fi*iendship  of  our  Govern- 
ment, and  offered  to  cede  any  quantity  of  territory  to  us, 
in  order  to  insure  our  presence  near  him.  Poor  fellow ! 
he  little  merited  his  dreadful  fate. 

March  5. — The  Mission  departed,  having  first  cautioned 
Muda  Hasim  to  follow  implicitly  the  advice  given  him, 
and  to  disregard  the  threats  of  Sheriff  Osman,  or  any 
other  adversary,  and  also  to  feel  assured  that  the  British 
Government  had  every  disposition  to  afford  him  protec- 
tion. He  appeared  much  affected  at  parting,  and  em- 
braced tho  English  with  great  feeling.  They  then  left 
Bruni  in  the  gun  boat,  and  having  fired  a  salute  of 
twenty-one  guns,  dropped  down  the  river.  They  wero 
attended  by  Bedrideen.  On  the  follovdng  morning  they 
landed  on  Fulo  Chermin,  and  found  some  veins  of  excel- 
lent coaL  Froceeding  onwards  they  reached  H.  M.'a  S. 
Driver. 

March  7. — ^Bedrideen  having  taken  his  leave  in  order 

to  return  to  Bruni,  H.  M.'s  S.  Z>rtv#r  started  for  Labuan. 

I  The  gentlemen  of  the  Mission  landed  on  that  small  island 
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and  found  a  cleared  space  of  about  fifty  acres.  They 
walked  through  the  islaod,  and  discovered  that  it  was  in 
•rery  way  suited  for  a  settlement  and  commercial  entripct. 
The  water  is  good,  timber  of  the  finest  quality  in  great 
plenty,  the  situation  central,  being  about  1000  miles  from 
Hong  Kong,  650  from  Manilla,  the  capital  of  the  Philip- 
pines, 080  from  Bankok  in  Siam,  500  from  Cochin-Ohina, 
700  from  Singapore,  and  340  from  Sarawak.  It  lies  in  the 
high  rotid  for  ships  proceeding  to  and  from  China. 
Labuan  possesses,  moreorer,  what  is  of  tho  greatest  im- 
portance,— we  refer  to  the  coal  which  has  been  discovered 
on  the  isUmd.  This,  together  with  the  safe  harbour, 
named  Victoria  Bay,  has  no  doubt  had  its  influence  on 
the  Government,  and  induced  them  to  select  it  as  the  site 
of  a  British  settlement. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  add  a  few  words  on  the 
state  of  Bruni.  It  is  in  practice  as  in  theory  a  pure 
despotism — that  is,  when  the  Sultan  has  sufficient  energy 
to  take  advantage  of  his  situation.  Now,  however,  as 
the  throne  is  filled  with  so  weak  a  man,  the  chief  power 
18  exercised  by  the  principal  minister.  For  many  years 
Huda  Hasim  wielded  an  almost  undisputed  authority ; 


now  that  he  is  no  more,  the  Panguans  possess  great  iil« 
fluenee  over  the  royal  mind.  The  revenues  are  princi- 
pally derived  from  presents,  and  partially  from  traffic  and 
labour  of  the  Sultan's  slaves.  The  length  of  coast  no- 
minally subject  to  Bruni  is  about  560  miles,  and  the 
population  may  be  about  250,000,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
calculate  with  any  certainty.  Agriculture  is  in  a  very 
low  state,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  little  settle- 
ment at  Labuan  will  give  it  such  an  impetus  as  to  raise 
the  standard  of  euitivatioiL  In  manufactures,  the  Bor- 
neans  have  exhibited  some  skill ;  their  knives  are  very 
elegant  and  of  a  superior  temper,  and  their  brass  eanaoa 
are  very  fine  specimens  of  native  art.  It  is  said  that 
Ui^  qnantitics  of  the  Chinese  brass  ooins  have  been 
melted  down  to  make  these  pieces  of  ordnanoe,  and  that 
they  cost  several  thousand  dollars.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, the  Bomeans  may  be  considered  as  very  backward 
in  the  scale  of  civilisation,  and  that  they  require  some- 
thing to  arouse  them  from  theur  state  of  lethoigy,  and  thst 
impulse  they  are  sure  to  reoeive  by  the  introduction  of 
British  Capital  and  British  Industry. 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  TOET. 

BY  MRS.  CHARLES  TINStEY. 

**  One  more  unfortimRte, 

Weary  of  breath."— Thomas  Hood. 


KsEP  them  dosed,  the  curtained  windows 
Feebler  grows  the  aching  sight ; 

With  his  brother-bard*  he  saith  not, 
**  Light,  Lord!  yet  more  light  I" 

But  for  rest  from  anguish  free, 

Prayeth  he  unceasmgly. 

The  strong  human  pulse  is  throbbing. 

Fearfully,  for  others  yet ; 
She,  his  tried  one,  spirit-stricken. 

Hath  the  deep  glance  met, 
Of  his  earnest,  loving  eyes ; — 
"  Take  him.  Lord—he  hardly  dies  V* 

Tend  hhn  kindly  ere  he  leave  us— 
Stem  has  earth  been  through  the  past ; 

Let  him  think  that  mercy  groweth 
In  its  wastes  at  last  U^ 

Late,  alas !  such  truth  to  own. 

Save  for  them  he  loves,  alone. 

Look  with  reverence  on  him,  dying. 
Bowed — not  with  the  weight  of  years. 

But  with  keen  thoughts  left  to  quicken 
In  his  heart's  hot  tears  ! 

Noble  growths  these  yet  shall  reach. 

Though  a  life-pulse  stopped  with  each. 


Cool  the  pale  brow's  haunted  fever. 
Gorgeous  dreams  wero  his  of  old  ; 

Rife  with  radiant  shapes,  whose  glory 
Time  may  not  unfold  ; — 

Haply  on  the  better  shoro 

He  may  greet  those  shapes  once  more. 

Clasp  the  hand,  now  damp  and  powerless  ; 

It  was  freely  stretched  to  all. 
Willed  to  own  the  brotherhood. 

Binding  great  and  small ; 
Hand  and  heart  have  struggled  vrell. 
Coming  years  of  both  shall  tell. 

Softly  tread !  a  solemn  moment 
Draweth  slowly,  surely,  on  ;— 

Now  one  more  immortal  spiril 
From  our  midst  is  gone  1 

But  the  noble  heart  and  mind 

Leave  rich  treasure  heaps  behind. 

Taking  what  thyself  enricheth. 

Let  not  man  thy  counsel  be, 
"  Leave  to  Christ  his  little  ones  ;"— 

Christ  has  loft  them  ihM  I 
Be  with  Him,  the  good,  the  just, 
A  worthy  sharer  in  this  trust ! 


TO  B  16,  NIGHT  POLICEMAN. 

Spxak  BIB,  and  tell  me  true. 

How  dost  thou  pass  the  night. 
Clad  in  that  coat  of  coarsest  blue. 

And  cape  of  oil-sldu  bright  ? 


What  dost  thou  think  of  in  thy  walk 

Along  the  gloomy  street  ? 
Dost  list  the  midnight  straggler's  talk 

That  come  across  thy  beat  ? 

Or  dost  thou  curse  the  pelting  storm, 

And  shiver  in  the  wind — 
And  think  it  must  be  nice  and  warm 

Within  yon  lit-up  blind  ? 

Dost  listen  to  the  cheerful  hum 
Where  that  snug  party  meet. 

Whose  merry  laugh  and  voices  come 
Into  the  silent  street  ? 


Dost  wonder  if  the  drunken  chap. 
That  just  went  reeling  past. 

Will  in  the  kennel  take  his  nap. 
Or  stagger  home  at  last  ? 

Or  dost  thou  think  how  swoet  a  kiss 
That  housemaid  gave  to  thee. 

Or  that  the  cold  meat  wam't  amiss 
From  number  twenty-throe  ? 

Or  dost  reflect  on  thy  past  life 
How  wickedly  'twas  led — 

Or  thinkest  thou  of  thy  faithful  wife 
And  children  warm  in  bed  ? 

Or  thinkest,  on  thy  return,  to  find 
Their  stock  of  food  all  gone  ? 
CPoliceman  loquitur) 

I  think  of  nothing  of  the  kind — 
Move  on^  young  man,  move  on. 


T.  D. 


•  Goethe 
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The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Zamba,  an  African  Ne- 
gro King  ;  and  his  Experience  of  Slavery  in  South 
Carolina,  "Written  by  himself.  Corrected  and  Ar- 
ranged by  Peter  Nciison.  London :  Smith,  Elder,  & 
Co.     1847. 

Hue  Toldme  ptnports  to  coDtain  the  autobiography  of  a 
Negro  Slare,  with  whom  the  Editor,  Mr.  Neilson,  was 
persovially  aequainted  during  his  residence  in  Charleston. 
Notwithstanding  the  air  of  truth  that  penrades  it,  some 
readers  will  have  doubts  as  to  its  gennineness.  The  narra* 
tire  has  undergone  extensiyo  alterations  and  correotions 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Neilson,  who  has  introduced  some 
things,  omitted  others,  and  nearly  re-written  the  whole. 
The  &ther  of  Zamba  was  the  king  of  a  small  territory  on 
tile  banlcs  of  the  river  Congo,  about  two  hundred  miles 
from  the  sea  ;  the  metropolis  of  which  was  a  Tillage  con- 
sisting of  only  about  ninety  huts,  and  the  royal  palace. 
King  Zembola  Itred  in  a  state  of  savage  grandeur,  and  ex- 
ercised despotic  power  over  his  subjects.  He  had  a  re- 
gular standing  army  amounting  to  forty  men,  but  on  an 
emergency  he  could  muster,  at  a  day's  notice,  altogether 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  fighting  men.  He  was  a 
wholesale  dealer  in  slaves,  and  supplied  the  slave  ships 
whioh  went  to  that  part  of  Africa,  with  their  living  car- 
goes. To  procure  them  he,  every  now  and  then,  went 
upon  a  distant  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  ci^ituriog  pri- 
soners, for  sale. 

With  this  redoubtable  personage  an  American  slaver, 
Capt.  Winton,  traded  for  many  years,  to  their  mutual  pro- 
fit. He  had  brought  fine  furniture  for  the  palace,  tho 
audience  chamber  of  whioh  was  furnished  with  handsome 
chairs  and  tables,  the  walls  being  adorned  with  many  fine 
prints,  and  a  map  of  London.  He  also  gave  Prince 
^amba,  when  a  boyt  a  large  violin,  and  a  barrel  organ  ; 
but  what  was  of  more  consequence,  he  not  only  taught 
him  to  speak  English  and  to  read,  but  gave  him  a  Bible. 
In  a  "war  expedition  agamst  a  brother  king,  named  Da- 
roobt,  of  the  Kormontu  tribe,  Zamba' s  fiither  was  killed, 
and  Zamba  became  king  in  his  stead.  He  was  at  this 
time  only  sereateen  years  of  age.  Returning  home  with 
ISO  prisoners,  he  afterwards  married  Zillah,  daughter  of 
King  Daroola,  whom  ho  had  saved  from  the  uplifted  cut- 
lass of  one  of  his  men,  and  who  is  thus  described  : — 

"Zillah  appeared  to  be  about  a  year  or  so  younger  than 
myself.  She  was  tall  and  exceedingly  graceful,  her  coun- 
tenance, though  its  features  were  somewhat  of  the  Afri- 
can cast,  was  beautiful,  and  her  figure  might  vie  in  ele- 
gance, colour  excepted,  with  the  finest  models  of  ancient 
sculpture.  She  wore  massive  gold  rings  in  her  ears ;  a 
necklace  of  very  large  pearls,  mixed  with  gold  and  coral 
heads,  adorned  her  neck,  and  solid  bracelets  of  gold  of 
African  manufacture,  and  rings  of  the  same  metal,  en- 
circled her  wrists  and  ankles.  I  have  little  doubt  but 
these  jewels  would  have  brought  £1000  in  Europe." 

Zamba's  dispoeitton  was  pacific,  and  although  he  kept 
up  lus  standing  army  to  its  former  complement,  he  com- 
pelled his  warriocs  to  cultivate  small  plots  of  land  which 
he  gave  them,  or  spend  thefr  time  in  htmting,  fishing,  or 
aeareUng  for  gold  dust. 

Daring  the  first  year  after  hii  marriage  he  had  collected 
M  miieh  a«  an  hundred  weight  of  gold  du»t,  the  greater 


part  of  which  he  exchanged  with  traders  for  European 
goods.  Having  a  great  desire  to  visit  civilized  countries, 
he  expressed  a  wish  to  Captain  Winton,  on  one  of  bis  ar- 
rivals, to  accompany  him  on  his  return  voyage  to  America. 
The  Yankee  trader  took  adv.antnge  of  his  simplicity,  and 
prevailed  on  him  to  put  on  board  much  of  his  most  valu- 
able property.  He  embarked  with  thirty-two  prisoners, 
whom  he  intended  to  sell  as  slaves,  about  thirty  pounds  of 
gold  dust,  and  about  two  hundred  doubloons  in  gold  coin. 
Captain  Winton  accommodated  him  with  a  handsome 
stateroom,  and  they  sailed  from  Congo  on  tho  Ist  October, 
1800.  During  the  voyage  he  was  treated  with  all  the 
respect  which  the  Captain  had  been  wont  to  yeild  to  him  ; 
but  towards  its  conclusion,  as  he  lay  in  his  berth,  he  over- 
heard a  conversation  between  Captain  Winton  and  his 
chief  mate,  in  which  the  former  declared  it  to  be  his  in- 
tention to  sell  King  Zamba  with  the  other  negroes,  of 
whom  there  were  altogether  four  hundred  and  twenty-two 
on  board,  as  soon  as  the  ship  arrived  at  Charleston,  and 
possess  himself  of  all  his  property.  Zamba*s  conduct  on 
this  occasion  showed  considerable  presence  of  mind  :-^ 

"  At  the  breakfast  table  next  morning,"  he  says,  **  I 
endeavoured  to  command  my  feelings,  so  as  that  my 
countenance  might  appear  as  usual;  but  Captain  Winton 
remarked  that  something  was  tho  matter  with  me.  I 
told  him  I  was  suffering  much  from  headache.  '  Oh, 
Zamba/  said  he,  '  I  know  well  enough  what  is  the  mat- 
tor  with  you;  you  Live  been  dreaming  about  Africa  and 
your  young  wife;  but  keep  up  your  heart,  boy,  you  will 
find  plenty  of  pretty  wives  in  Charleston.  And,  by  the 
bye,  Zamba,  you  will  there  see  what  you  have  never  seen 
before,  that  is  women  called  mnlattoes,  half  white  and 
half  black — ^vory  pretty  girls  I  assure  you;  they  will  be 
ready  to  snap  at  a  king  of  such  property  as  yon.' 
But  I  was  in  little  humour  for  language  of  this  sort. 
After  breakfast  I  said  that  I  wanted  to  bathe  my  head 
with  vinegar,  and  lie  down  for  a  while;  and  Winton  mak- 
ing no  objection,  I  retired  shortly  afterwards  to  my  berth. 
In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  I  contrived  to  conceal 
about  thirty  of  my  doubloons,  by  sewing  them  in  betwixt 
the  lining  of  various  articles  of  my  clothing;  I  also  put  a 
little  gold  dust  away  in  the  samo  manner,  but  only  amongst 
my  coarse  clothes,  as  I  looked  for  nothing  less  at  this 
cruel  captain's  hands  than  to  have  my  fine  clothing  taken 
from  me.  I  also  stowed  away  about  two  pounds  weight 
of  gold  dust  in  each  of  a  pair  of  stockings,  whioh  I  thrust 
carelessly  into  a  pair  of  shoes." 

On  their  arrival  at  Charleston  King  Zamba  was  sold  to 
a  Mr.  Naylor,  an  auctioneer,  who  treated  hun  weU.  One 
of  his  olerks,  a  young  Scotchman,  named  Thomson,  be- 
came greatly  interested  in  the  poor  betrayed  negro, 
taught  him  to  write  and  count,  and  gave  him  much  re- 
ligious and  other  instruction.  Zamba*s  lot  was  more 
fortunate  than  that  of  many  of  Afric's  sable  race,  ruth- 
lessly torn  from  their  homes  and  country,  and  sold  into 
slavery.  He  gives  a  very  favourable  account  of  the 
appearance  of  numy  of  his  countrymen  and  country- 
women at  Charleston,  both  bond  and  free»  but  the  picture 
has  its  dar^L  side;  and  he  rehitcs  various  {anecdotes  of  the 
inhuman  treatment  of  domestic  slaves  by  their  masters 
and  mistresses,  and  of  the  atrocities  of  Carolina  planters. 

Having  placed  all  the  property  which  he  had  contrived 
to  save  from  the  clutches  of  Captain  Winton,  in  the  hands 
of  his  owner  Mr.  Naylor,  Zamb.^  was  allowed  by  that 
gentleman  eoren  per  cent,  interest  for  the  use  of  it. 
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In  April*  1803,  he  dlsooTerod  among^  a  cargo  of  Blayes 
on  board  a  ship  that  had  arrtTed  from  the  mer  Congo, 
his  wife  Zillah,  who  had  been  carried  off  hy  two  men  while 
walking  one  da^  in  a  aecluded  place  on  the  banks  of  that 
river.  Zamha's  master  also  porehased  Zillah,  and  in 
1807  he  had  regukr  free  papers  made  out  for  them  both. 
As  long  as  he  remained  in  Charleston,  howeycr,  he  al- 
lowed them  to  reside  in  their  former  position  in  his  own 
house,  but  when,  on  retiring  from  business,  he  went  to 
another  State  in  1810,  he  had  a  regular  account  current, 
made  out  from  the  commencement,  and  after  allow- 
ing interest  and  annual  wages  to  Zillah  and  her  hus- 
band, he  paid^the  latter  over  erery  pennj  he  was  due  to 
him.  Zamba  then  took  a  small  shop,  and  continued  for 
some  years  to  carry  on  a  limited  trade.  For  the  last 
twenty  years,  he  tells  us,  he  has  lived  in  retirement,  im- 
proving his  mind,  and  devoting  part  of  his  time  and  means 
to  acts  of  charity.  Zamba  and  Zillah  joined  a  methodist 
church,  and  were  regularly  married.  His  betrayer,  Capt. 
Winton,  lost  all  his  ill-gotten  gains  by  unsuccessful  specu- 
lations, and  at  last  turned  a  gambler  and  drunkard.  In 
his  distress  he  was  relieved  by  Zamba,  who,  by  a  curious 
coincidence,  was  present  when  he  was  shot  in  a  duel  with 
one  of  his  gambling  friends,  some  time  after. 

Zamba' s  manuscript  was  forwarded  through  a  white 
gentleman  of  Charleston  interested  in  his  history,  to  be 
published  in  this  country.  By  the  laws  of  South  Caro- 
lina any  one  rash  enough  to  print,  or  offsr  for  sale,  the 
production  of  a  negro,  or  any  wotk  written  on  behalf  of 
his  oppressed  race,  subjects  himself  to  a  ruinous  penalty  ; 
while  the  author,  especially  if  coloured,  would  be  exposed 
to  all  the  fury  of  an  insulted  and  excited  mob.  The  volume 
contains  a  well-drawn  up  account  of  the  City  of  Charles- 
ton, and  of  the  various  negro  conspiracies  against  the 
whites.  We  have  few  hooks  written  by  native  negroes, 
and  the  personal  details  in  this  volume  would  hare  been 
all  the  more  interesting,  had  the  style,  instead  of  being 
so  much  elaborated,  preserved  as  far  as  possible,  the 
aiileasness  and  simplicity  of  the  author's  manner. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  SIKHS,  VOLS.  1  A  2.  • 

BT  W.  J.  m'oheoob,  M.n. 

Thb  first  of  these  rolumes  contains  a  summary  of  Sikh 
History  to  the  days  of  Runjeet  Singh,  and  a  life  of 
that  remarkable  man,  whose  feats  on  the  Indus  equal- 
Ifd  those  of  Mehemet  AH  on  the  Nile.  The  second  vo- 
lume is  occupied  principally  irith  the  details  of  the  great 
campaign  which  terminated  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Sikh 
power,  and  the  subjection  of  Lahoi*e.  The  author  is  a 
medical  officer,  who,  we  understand,  visited  the  Court 
of  Runjeet  Singh  long  previous  to  the  death  of  that 
monarch.  A  portion  of  his  work  is  engaged  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  subjects  connected  with  the  medical  sen'ice 
of  the  East — ^the  only  portion,  and  a  small  one — not  of 
gtoeral  interest.  The  first  volimie  is  a  compilation,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  down  to  the  later  period  of  Run- 
jeet Singh's  reign.  The  Sikhs  rose  originally  as  a  re- 
ligious sect ;  and  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  tenets 
of  their  founder  were  strictly  pacific.  Their  prophet 
was  a  man  of  higher  character,  purer  thoughts,  and 
of  conduct  in  every  way  superior  to  Mahomet,  the  root 
^1^.— ^.^M^^— »»      ■■■■—■■  ■"  «   »  ———.■.— —^—— 

*  London:  James  Maddoo, 


I  of  the  MttssulmanH.  It  does  not  even  appear  that 
Nanuk,  the  founder  of  the  Sikhs,  at  any  time  olaimed 
more  honour  or  respect  than  that  due  to  a  teacher. 
Ue  did  not  profess  to  be  endowed  with  miraculous  gifU. 
The  doctrines  taught  by  him  were  those  of  a  pure  Deism. 
The  ends  aimed  at  were  purity  of  life,  sunpUcity  of 
manners,  and  innocence  of  conduct  towards  each  other. 
Nanuk' s  creed,  in  many  moral  matters,  strongly  resem- 
bles that  of  George  Fox.  He  was  equally  opposed  to 
war,  placed  the  same  high  value  on  human  life,  and, 
in  bis  circumstances,  with  his  limited  knowledge,  pro- 
mulgated a  very  remarkable  system  of  morals  and  re< 
ligioB.  It  may  be  even  queetloned  whether  any  maa 
emerging  from  society  in  a  rude  and  eormpt  state,  vrith- 
out  revelation,  ever  struck  out  a  subllmer  fiiith.  The 
philosophers  of  the  ancient  world  acted  tofsther  in 
schools,  and  were  influenoed  and  enoouraged  by  a  ge« 
nerous  rivalry  ;  while  they  never  reached  a  petnt  of 
moral  and  religious  knowledge  so  near  to  truth  aa  that 
gained  by  the  lonely  teacher  of  the  Puqjaub. 

We  extract  the  foUowing  particulars  of  the  geneak^, 
the  life,  and  principles  of  this  very  remaricable  man  :— 

"  Secta  was  here  delirered  of  two  sons,  one  of  whom 
she  named  Loh,  and  the  other  Ktissoo.  When  arrived 
at  manhood,  theee  became  wealthy  men,  and  each  built  a 
city,  to  which  he  gave  his  own  name  :  that  of  the  elder 
being  Lahore,  and  the  youuTOr  Kussoor,  both  of  which 
remain  at  the  present  day :  the  former  being  the  capital 
of  the  Punjab,  and  the  latter  exhibiting  traoet  of  aft  eat* 
tensive  city,  about  twelye  miles  from  Feroeepors. 

*'  The  descendants  of  Loh  and  Kussoo  continued  to 
possess  Lahore  and  Kussoor  ;  but  after  a  lonr  series  of 
years,  when  Kulrao  was  king  of  Lahore,  and  Kulpnt  vras 
king  of  Kussoor,  the  latter  raised  a  large  army,  and  made 
war  upon  the  former,  whom  he  yanquished,  and  took 
possession  of  Lahore,  expelling  Kulrao  from  the  Punjab. 
Kulrao,  after  his  defeat  and  flight,  took  refuge  in  the 
Dekhan,  with  Amrit,  king  of  that  country.  The  king 
treated  the  fugitive  with  great  distinction  and  kindness, 
bestowed  his  daughter  on  him  in  marriage,  and  at  his 
death  left  him  heir  to  his  kingdom.  By  this  princess 
Kulrao  had  a  son,  named  Sodee  Rao,  who  snooeeded  his 
father.  He  made  conquests  in  Hindostan,  and  became  a 
great  king.  One  day  his  miseer  told  the  Sodee  lUe, 
that '  though  king  of  so  many  countries,  his  proper  king* 
dom  was  the  Punjaub,  from  which  his  father  had  been  ex- 
pelled by  Kulput,  and  was  never  able  to  return  and  re- 
gain his  kingdom.'  Sodee  Rao,  on  hearing  this,  collected 
a  large  army,  and  set  out  for  Lahore.  He  engaged  his 
uncle  in  battle  and  defeated  him,  driving  himself  and  all 
his  children  out  of  the  Puigaub.  AfUr  this  he  aioended 
the  throne  of  Lahore. 

"  Kulput,  after  his  defeat,  became  a  wanderer  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  at  length  reached  the  holy  eity  of 
Kassir,  known  in  modeni  times  by  the  name  of  Benares. 
It  was  then,  as  now,  the  great  resort  of  learned  Hindoos, 
and  here  Kulput  began  to  study  the  books  of  the  Hindoo 
religion,  called  *  B6ds.'  While  thus  employed,  he  found 
a  passage  whioh  stated  that  <  tyranny  was  a  great  sin, 
and  so  k>ng  as  a  man  exercised  it  he  had  no  right  to  ex- 
pect mercy.*  Reflecting  on  this  sentence,  and  consider- 
ing that  he  himself  had  behaved  as  a  tyrant  to  his  bro- 
ther, in  making  war  on  and  dethroning  him,  he  resolved 
on  going  to  Lahore  and  asking  the  forgiveness  of  Sodee 
Rao  for  the  tyranny  he  had  practised  towards  his  father. 

*'  On  reaching  Lahore  he  sought  an  interview  with  So- 
dee Rao,  and  began  reading  the  B6ds  to  him.  On  hear^ 
ing  the  third  B^,  Sodee  Rao  relented,  and,  embracinr 
his  uncle,  said,  '  Tou  ask  forgiveness,  which  I  grant,  and 
as  a  reward  for  your  reading  the  B6d  to  me,  I  will  give 
you  my  kingdom,  and  as  a  beggar  will  wa&der  in  the 
jungle.' 

**  Kulput  replied — '  Ton  are  a  good  man,  Sodee  Rao, 
•ad  ^ugh  »7  deseeiMitttfl  iwj  be  Ooonm  and  nlkm, 
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j«t  fours  win  eventiially  tnjoy  tkeir  rfigkti  and  prifileges, 
and  become  great  unSoie  aad  kings.' 

*'  Sodee  Rao,  on  hearing  these  words,  took  his  depar- 
ture, and  Kulput  became,  once  more,  king  of  Lahore. 
From  the  etrcumstance  of  his  being  a  reader  of  the  B^ds, 
be  was  snmamcd  B6dee.  His  descendants  were  named 
B^ees;  and  Nauuk  being  one  of  them,  was  eaUed 
(Nanuk)  B^dee.  This  tribe  continued  to  be  Gooroos  un- 
til the  time  ef  Ram  Dass,  who  was  the  first  Gooroo  of  the 
Sodee  tribe,  and  hence  named  ( Ram  Dass)  Sodee. 

The  Sodees  are  nvmerous  at  the  prasent  daf  about 
Muekawal,  and  on  this  side  the  Sutlej,  at  Maoheewarab, 
which,  in  fact,  belongs  to  two  sirdars  of  the  Sodee  tribe. 
It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  story  of  Loh  and  Kussoo 
with  the  Mussohnan  account  of  the  Punjab.  Either  it  is 
altogether  ftctitious,  or  the  descendants  of  Loh  and  Kussoo 
must  have  reigned  in  the  Punjab  long  anterior  to  the 
Mussulman  dynasty ;  but  then  it  is  equally  difficult  to 
explain  the  circumstance  of  Nanuk  being  a  descendant  of 
Kulput  B^dee,  unless  we  suppose  that  the  dynasty  de- 
scended from  the  family  of  Kulput  to  the  time  of  Puttu- 
rugepaly  the  last  Hindoo  king  of  the  Punjab.  The  re- 
cords of  Jcipal,  Annudpal,  and  Putturugepal,  are  so 
scanty,  excepting  as  regards  their  contentions  with  the 
Mussulmans,  that  we  know  nothing  of  their  private  his- 
tory»  and,  for  want  of  a  better  exphuiation  of  the  terms 
B6dee  and  Sodee,  we  must  suppose  that  Nanuk  was  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Kulput,  and  Ram  Bass  equally  so  of 
Sodee  Rao. 

'*  Nanuk's  intellect  was  precocious.  At  the  early  age 
of  four,  he  was  sent  to  tiM  yillage  school,  the  master 
whereof  was  a  Deist :  and  wishing  to  inculcate  the  same 
principle  in  his  youthful  scholar ;  but  the  boy,  to  his 
great  astonishment,  instead  of  yielding  implicit  credence, 
inquired  of  the  teacher  '  What  proof  he  could  give  of  the 
existence  of  a  God  ? '  Snob  a  question  naturally  inspired 
the  man  with  a  wish  to  know  more  of  his  scholar  ;  and 
on  making  inquiry,  he  was  told  that  Nanuk  was  the  gift 
of  a  fukeer.  On  hearing  this,  the  schooUnoster  renounced 
the  world  and  became  a  fukoer  himself.  As  Nanuk  ad- 
vanced in  yean,  he  became  partial  to  fukeers,  dividiag 
his  property  amongst  them  ;  and  though  he  wanted  proof 
of  the  existence  of  a  Deity  in  his  boyhood,  he  soon  became 
a  firm  believer  in  one. 

**  Ills  partiality  to  the  fukeers  led  him  often  into 
serious  scrapes  with  his  father.  One  is  reb&ted  by  Mal- 
colm, Nanuk  having  received  a  sum  of  money  from  his 
&ther  to  purchase  salt  at  one  village,  in  order  to  sell  it 
in  another,  happened  on  the  road  to  &11  in  with  some 
fukeers,  with  whom  he  wished  to  commence  a  conversa- 
tion ;  but  they  were  so  weak  from  want  of  victuaLi,  which 
they  bad  not  tasted  for  three  days,  that  they  could  only 
reply  to  the  observations  of  Nanuk  by  bending  their 
heads,  and  other  civil  signs  of  acquiescence. 

"Nanuk,  affected  by  their  situation,  said  to  his  com- 
panion, '  My  fiither  has  sent  me  to  deal  in  salt  with  a  view 
to  profit ;  but  the  gain  of  this  world  is  unstable  and  pro- 
fitless ;  roy  wish  is  to  relieve  these  poor  men,  and  to  ob- 
tain that  gain  which  is  permanent  and  eternaL'  Ills 
companion  (BaU  Sandhu)  replied — 'Thy  resolution  is 
good  ;  do  not  delay  its  execution.'  Nanuk  immediately 
distributed  his  money  to  the  hungry  fukeers,  who,  after 
they  had  gained  strength  from  the  refreshment  which  it 
obtained  for  them,  entered  into  a  long  discourse  with  him 
on  the  unity  of  God,  with  which  he  was  much  delighted. 
His  lather  did  not  at  all  approve  of  this  mode  of  laying 
out  hia  money ;  and  though  his  sister  Nanukce  interceded, 
Nanuk  no  doubt,  was  punished.  His  father  used  the 
utmost  endeavours  to  turn  tho  attention  of  his  son  to 
worldly  matters ;  and  with  this  view  built  a  shop  for  him 
at  Sultanpore,  in  the  Bist  Jalindhur,  and  furnished  it 
with  Tarious  articles  of  merchandise ;  but  instead  of  turn- 
ing them  to  any  account,  he  bestowed  the  whole  on 
fukeers.  Failing  in  his  object  by  this  means,  his  father 
insisted  on  his  marrying,  thinking,  no  doubt,  that  this 
step  would  oaose  him  to  renounce  his  wandering  life.  He 
was,  acoordingly,  mairied  at  WittaU ;  but  he  speedily 
left  his  home,  and  went  to  the  Jungle  in  search  of  fukeers ; 
and  whereTer  he  heard  of  them,  there  he  proceeded. 
2iMiak  bad  mw  pvblioly  Iwoonie  one  gf  tb«m ;  aod  hii 


natural  talents,  though  itOl  a  boy,  soon  won  ft»r  hhn  a 
high  place  among  them.  He  beeame  a  teacher  at  the 
early  ago  of  eleven  years,  and  had  followers  ;  among  the 
rest,  Murdaiia,  a  musician,  who  afterwards  attended  him 
in  his  travels ;  and  from  being  a  Mussulman,  became  a 
convert  to  the  tenets  of  Nanuk.  Two  other  of  his  fol- 
lowers are  celebrated :  the  one,  named  Boodba,  and  the 
other,  Lehna.  To  these  Nanuk  taught  his  doctrines* 
which  were  those  of  pure  Deism. 

Nanuk  endeavoured  to  conciliate,  or  reconcile,  both 
Hindoos  and  Mussulmans,  by  forbidding  the  former  to 
worship  images  and  idols ;  while  he  deprecated  tho  into- 
lerance of  the  Mussulmans  to  the  Hindoos ;  and,  above 
all,  forbade  the  slaughter  of  tho  cow — an  offence  which  is 
to  this  day  visited  by  the  severest  punishment  among  the 
Sikhs ;  the  loss  of  lUe  being  often  the  penalty  incurred  for 
killing  the  animal. 

**  The  precepts  of  Nanuk  were  those  of  peace  with  all 
mankind  ;  and  he  inculcated  an  abhorrence  of  war  among 
people,  believing  in  God,  on  whom  his  firm  reliance  was 
plaoed  for  CTcry  thing ;  and,  acting  on  this  principle,  he 
was  regardless  of  worldly  matters,  and  divided  every* 
thing  he  had  with  his  fellow-creatures. 

"  On  the  whole,  Nanuk's  tenets  evince  a  zealous  desire 
to  remove  all  the  abuses  and  idolatries  of  the  Hindoos, 
and  the  intolerance  of  the  Mussulmans. 

"  Nanuk's  time  was  spent  in  offering  praises  to  God  in 
poetical  effusions ;  and  he  made  no  distinction  between 
Hindoos  and  Mussulmans.  The  poems  of  Nannk  are  ce- 
lebrated. He  traversed  Hindostan  and  Scinde,  and,  ao- 
cording  to  some  authors,  visited  Mecca.  He  appears  to 
have  been  a  nwtch  for  the  MooUahs,  as  the  following 
anecdote,  related  by  Malcolm,  will  show  ; — '  How  darest 
thou,  infidel, '  said  the  offended  Mahomedan  priest,  *  turn 
thy  feet  towards  the  House  of  God  V  *  Turn  them,  if 
you  can,'  said  the  pious  but  indignant  Nanuk,  '  ia  a  di- 
rection where  the  House  of  God  is  not,' 

'<  Nanuk  did  not  deny  the  mission  of  Mahomet,  though 
he  reprobated  his  oppressive  cruelty  and  intolerance  to 
the  Hmdoos,  and,  above  all,  the  sUughter  of  the  cow  ^ 
for  these  crimes  he  believed  the  prophet  had  justly  died. 
Nanuk  considered  himself  a  successor  to  Mahomet ;  and 
that  he  was  destined  to  restore,  by  his  example,  i»«cepts, 
and  writings,  the  vrhole  of  mankind  to  the  worship  of 
God.  He  urged  the  iiindoos  and  Mussulmans  to  read 
their  Scriptures,  and  obey  the  doctrines  taught  there. 
But,  while  inculcating  faith  in  one  supreme  Deity,  and 
offering  their  praises  to  him  alone,  he  did  not  forget  that 
good  works  were  equally  incumbent ;  and  that  to  these 
tenets  of  faith  and  works  they  should  look  for  mercy,  and 
it  mattered  little  to  what  caste  he  belonged." 

"  The  peaceful  tenets  inculcated  by  Nanuk,  form  a 
pleasing  contrast  to  tho  present  warlike  and  quarrelsome 
habits  of  the  Sikhs ;  but  the  cause  of  this  change  will  be 
manifested  in  the  sequel. 

"  Towards  the  Utter  part  of  his  life,  Nanuk  dwelt  on 
the  banks  of  the  Raveo,  and  established  his  family  there. 
He  had  two  sons  ;  the  one  named  Suchmee  l>oss,  and  the 
other  Sree  Chund  ;  the  former  became  a  man  of  the 
world.  He  had  two  sons,  whose  descendants  remain  at 
the  present  day.  Sree  Chund  was  a  fukeer,  and  from 
him  are  descended  the  Oodasee  fukeers." 

'*  Nanuk's  precepts  for  tho  guidance  of  his  followers 
are  contained  in  the  •*  Grunth."  or  Holy  Bookof  th« 
Sikhs.  It  was  begun,  and  the  first  part  of  it  written,  by 
Nauuk  and  his  immediate  successors.  This  part  is  named 
Adi  Grunth,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  second  portion, 
composed  exclusively  by  the  great  reformer  Gooroo  Gro- 
vind,  Nanuk's  successor.  This  second  part  is  accord- 
ingly named  the  '  Dasuma  Padshah  ka  Grunth/  or 
•  Book  of  the  tenth  King.' " 

The  following  summary  of  Nanuk's  doctrines  is  also 

taken  from  Dr.  M'Gregor's  work  : — 

**  The  Grunth  is  written  in  the  Goomooki  character, 
'  a  modified  species  of  the  Nagari.'  It  is  placed  in  the 
holy  temple  of  Umritsir,  and  constantly  referred  to  in  all 
matters  by  the  Sikhs.  Thongh  the  followers  of  Nanufc 
were  forbidden  to  worship  or  pay  homage  to  any  objeot 
but  the  Supr^mQ  Deity,  they  hare  so  far  forgotten  his 
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preoepte  as  to  bestow  adorfttion  on  liu  own  name.  He  is 
considered  a  saint  by  them,  and  they  pay  him  diyino  ho- 
nours, addressing  him  in  their  prayers  as  their  saviour 
and  mediator ;  and,  until  his  tomb  was  washed  away  by 
the  Ravee,  the  Sikhs  made  pilgrimages  thereto. 

**  The  simplicity  and  purity  of  the  doctrines  taught  and 
inculcated  by  Nanuk  were  the  means  of  draving  towards 
bim  many  who  had  troubled  themselves  but  little  with 
the  complicated  structure  of  the  Hindoo  religion,  polluted, 
as  it  had  become,  by  the  worship  of  images  and  idols.  Ka- 
nuk  at  ooee  directed  their  attention  to  the  oncoexiating 
Supreme  Deity,  who  was  endowed  by  him  with  the  great 
attributes  of  omniscience,  omnipresence,  and  omnipo- 
tence. He  it  was  who  knew  all  their  actions,  and  their 
innermost  thooghts ;  He  it  was  who  was  ever  present 
through  space  and  time  ;  the  only  Immortal :  all  others 

Sirisl^d  and  were  lost !  Nothing  was  created  without 
im,  and  what  men  viewed  with  awe  and  wonder,  ema- 
nated from  His  omnipotent  hand.  Ail  the  events  which 
ooourred  were  regulated  by  His  presence,  and  every  gift 
bestowed  on  man  was  supplied  by  His  bounty.  No  place 
was  without  His  presence.  '  Turn  my  feet/  said  Nanuk, 
'  to  where  the  house  of  God  is  not' — showing  dearly  that 
the  mind  of  the  teacher  was  deeply  imbued  with  the  great 
truth,  that  all  space  was  filled  with  Him.  The  most  in- 
significant animal  that  crawled  on  the  earth,  the  least 
oompUcated  flower  that  decked  the  face  of  tlte  desert,  were 
alike  the  work  of  the  same  Divine  hand  that  formed  the 
elephant  and  wide-spreading  banian  tree !  Trusting  to 
this  bountiful  Being,  Nanuk  despised  all  worldly  riches, 
unless  in  so  far  as  they  served  to  relievo  his  fellow  crea- 
tures ;  and  charity  to  all  mankind  was  one  of  the  precepts 
which  be  was  induced  to  preach  to  his  followers,  next  to 
devotion  to  the  Deity.  The  life  of  a  fellow  creature  was 
sacred  in  his  eyes,  for  the  same  breath  was  breathed  into 
them  all  by  tho  Almighty,  and  was  only  to  be  taken  away 
by  Him.  Murder,  war,  and  discord,  whereby  the  lives 
of  men  were  sacrificed,  he  deprecated  ;  and  cruelty  and 
intolerance  were  held  in  abomination  by  him,  as  heinous 
iins. 

* '  The  doctrine  of  a  fall  of  man,by  a  first  act  of  disobe- 
dience to  the  will  of  his  Creator,  was  not  admitted  by  Na- 
nuk :  he  held  that  nothing  was  needed  but  a  pure  and 
holy  life  to  insure  happiness  ;  grounded  as  such  must  be 
in  a  belief  of  the  Deity  ever  present  to  watch  man's  ac- 
tions. After  all,  Nanuk' s  was  an  imperfect  code  of  re- 
ligion, and  finite  in  its  application  ;  but  such  as  it  was, 
there  are  many  professing  Christians  whose  creed  is  equal- 
ly limited." 

The  Sikhs  have  always  reverenced  the  memory  ot 
Nanuk  since  the  period  of  his  teaching,  towards  tho  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  although  they  soon  forgot  his 
most  important  precepts.  His  most  influential  suooes- 
sor  from  his  death  to  the  days  of  Runjeet  Singh  was 
Govind  Singh,  who  to  his  religious,  added  also  a  very 
considerable  military,  character.  He,  unlike  Nanuk, 
eeems  to  have  been  more  at  home  in  fighting  than 
teaching ;  and,  whOe  the  Sikhs  stiU  professed  to  follow 
the  fiuth  of  Nanuk,  and  had  even  raised  him  to  a  super- 
human  dignity  in  their  estimation,  they  followed,  with- 
out the  slightest  compunction,  the  exciting  and  ambi- 
tious path  in  which  their  warrior-chieftains  led  them  on. 
Hunject  Singh's  talents  and  shrewdness  preserved  the 
Sikhs  for  a  time  from  destructiOD,  by  saving  them  from 
the  fate  on  which,  after  his  death,  they  madly  rushed. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Delhi,  in  the  first  instance, 
and  Calcutta,  in  the  second  step,  were  the  proposed 
destinations  of  the  Sikh  army  when  they  crossed  the 
Sutlej.  Several  of  the  Sirdars  may  have  undei*stood 
better  than  their  followers  the  character  of  the  enemy 
whom  they  volunteered  to  encounter  ;  the  dijfl&culties 
of  the  way,  and  their  own  comparative  strength  to  cope 
with  them.  It  is  even  hinted  that  some  of  the  leading 
men  were  willing  to  consign  a  troublesome  army  to  de- 


struction in  the  desperate  invaaion  of  British  laiba; 
but  the  great  body  of  the  Sikh  soldiers  considered  ssc- 
cess  certain,  and  tho  conviction  may  partly  aceonnt  for 
the  fierceness  of  their  onset,  and  the  immense  slaughter 
that  preceded  their  repulse. 

The  state  of  the  native  Indian  army  must  always  be  a 
subject  of  great  interest  in  this  country,  for  we  presume 
that  the  Indian  empire  rests  on  its  efficiency  and  fidelity. 
From  the  tone  of  this  author  we  believe  that  his  remsrks 
may  be  oonsidered  impartial,  and  his  experience  is  such 
as  to  give  weight  to  his  opinions.  The  following  extract 
gives  a  rather  favourable  view  of  the  spirit  prevalent  in 
that  service  :— 

"  We  have  endearonred  to  show  the  spirit  which  ac- 
tuated the  Kholsa  troops  in  their  attempt  to  spread  tlieir 
conquests  over  Ilindostan  ;  and  it  now  seems  proper  to 
inquire  whether  the  native  portion  of  the  British  army 
was  likely  to  have  opposed  a  firm  resistance  to  the  Sikhs. 

**  Tho  victories  gained  in  India  by  a  Clive,  an  Ochter- 
lony,  and  an  Adams,  showed  that  the  native  troops  of 
their  days  were,  at  least,  a  match  for  any  power  opposed 
to  them.  The  men  were  steady,  brave  soldiers,  obeying 
implicitly  tlio  orders  of  their  European  oflScers,  between 
whom  and  the  men  the  freest  intercourse  existed.  The 
officer  commanding  a  company  knew  every  sipahee  per- 
sonally, while  the  commanding  officer  of  the  regiment  vas 
so  associated  with  the  interests  and  welfare  of  his  men  as 
to  be  looked  up  to  with  a  species  of  filial  reverence.  Tho 
position  of  affairs  is  somewhat  changed.  The  bonds 
which  united  the  native  soldier  to  his  officer  have  been 
sundered.  The  means  whereby  the  former  was  made  to 
look  with  esteem  and  respect  on  his  commander  no  longer 
exist,  for  tho  independent  power  of  the  latter  has  been 
curtailed,  and  the  sipahee  is  drilled  and  taught  the  me- 
chanism of  the  art  of  war,  without  an  attempt  oeing  made 
to  enlist  his  feelings  in  the  cause.  He  consequently  takes 
but  little  interest  in  the  service,  and  looks  upon  it  as  a 
means  of  present  livelihood  and  future  comfort.  Many 
officers  in  the  native  army  do  not  know  even  the  names 
of  thcirna/tW  officers,  (the  Subedars,  Jemadars,  &c.); 
and  a  wide  chasm  has  separated  the  two  classes. 

**  When  a  dislike  to  any  particular  duty  arises,  it  spreads 
throughout  the  whole  ranks :  it  is  in  vain  that  the  com- 
manding officer  urges  his  men  to  a  sense  of  their  obliga- 
tions ;  they  are  sulky  and  sullen,  and  refuse  to  obey  of- 
ficers whom  they  hardly  know  except  by  name.  We  need 
only  instance  the  unruly  spirit  which  prevailed  in  the 
corps  that  mutinied  in  1843,  and  which,  in  spite  of  every 
exertion  on  the  part  of  their  officers,  refused  to  march  to 
Scinde  until  the  presence  of  two  European  regiments 
threatened  their  very  existence. 

*•  No  body  of  officers  can  excel  in  zeal  and  energy  those 
of  our  native  army  in  India,  but  they  cannot,  under  the 
present  state  of  interference  with  tho  internal  manage- 
ment of  their  regiments,  calculate  with  certainty  on  those 
strenuous  exertions,  and  that  determined  courage  which 
marked  the  sipahee  of  former  times.  The  mounted  branch 
of  our  army,  called  the  regular  cavalry,  is  not  now  com- 
posed of  men  sprung  from  a  race  of  warriors.  Many  of 
them  are  persons  of  low  caste,  whose  fathers  and  brothers 
are  the  cooks  and  table-attendants  of  the  officers,  and  it 
not  unfrcquently  happens  that  tho  Litter  swell  the  ranks 
of  a  light  cavalry  regiment.  We  look  in  vain  for  the  gal- 
Lint  Rajpoot  and  high  caste  Mussulman,  who  formerly 
displayed  such  courage  and  daring  in  the  hard  foaght 
fields  of  Indian  warfare.  Their  officers,  indeed,  aro  the 
same  gallant  men  who  formerly  led  them  to  the  charge, 
emulating  in  every  respect  the  European  officer  at  the 
head  of  his  countrymen,  but  they  have  not  the  same  ma- 
terial to  work  at.  How  is  it,  then,  that  the  irregular 
cavalry  are  said  to  excel  the  regular  in  effectiveness? 
They  are  officered  fh)m  the  classes  of  Englishmen  who 
command  regular  cavalry,  but  the  horses  of  the  latter  are 
of  a  better  stamp.  The  regulars  have  not,  it  is  true,  the 
same  amount  of  cloth  and  trappings  about  them,  and  are 
armed  with  a  sword  intended  merely  for  a  thrust,  while 
the  irregulars  are  in  possession  of  a  strong  beaTy  weapon, 
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«apaUe,  wli«n  praperiy  iHeldod,  of  doln^  great  exeention. 
Nevertheless  there  is  another  Taut  difference  existing  be- 
tween the  regular  and  irregular  cavalry  ;  the  latter  pos- 
sen  in  their  ranks  men  of  high  caste  and  family,  who  are 
accompanied  to  the  Held  by  young  relatives,  who  do  their 
utmost  to  imitate  them.  This  spirit  of  emulation  does 
not  exist  in  the  regular  cavalry,  every  man  does  what  he 
considers  his  duty,  and  no  more.  In  Affghauistan,  one  of 
our  regular  cavalry  corps  refused  to  charge  the  Affghan 
horse,  even  when  it  was  certain  from  the  very  weight  of 
its  hones  tooterthrowthe  enemy !  The  advantage  of  charg- 
isg  en  matse  has  not  yet  been  fully  impressed  on  the 
native  cavalry ;  they  still  trust  to  their  individual  exer- 
tions, which,  in  the  absence  of  effective  weapons,  can 
achieve  but  little.  Could  the  regular  native  cavalry  be 
brought  to  beliere  that  a  dense  and  compact  body  of 
weU-trained  horsemen  will  bear  down  undisciplined 
troopers,  less  reliance  would  be  placed  in  individual 
power,  and  the  full  advantage  of  a  body  of  dragoons 
might  bo  realised.  In  8ome  regular  Native  cavalry  corps, 
a  proper  impression  prevails  (as  witness  the  1st  Bengal 
regiment  in  Affghanistan,  the  3d  at  Allewal,  the  5th  at 
Moodkce,  and  the  9th  at  Meeanee)  but  it  is  far  from 
being  universal.  In  tho  battle  of  Moodkee,  the  loss  in 
the  European  infantry  and  cavalry  was  great  as  com- 
pared with  that  sustained  by  the  Native  branch  of  the 
service,  and  we  endeavoured  to  reconcile  such  a  marked 
difierence,  by  supposbg  tliat  the  Sikhs  took  moro  deadly 
aim  at  the  former,  without  for  an  instant  doubting  that 
both  were  equally  exposed.  The  effect,  however,  pro- 
duced on  both  branches  of  our  Native  army  at  that  hard- 
contested  fight  was  somewhat  to  shake  their  courage,  and 
it  could  not  be  denied  that,  previous  to  tho  battle  of  Fcer- 
ozshuhur,  a  fear  prevailed  that,  opposed  to  formidable 
batteries,  our  Native  infantry  might  waver,  and  our 
regular  Native  cavalry  might  shrink  from  charging  guns, 
or  even  the  squares  of  Sikh  infantry. 

"  Such  a  feeling  was  industriously  suppressed,  how- 
ever, if  ever  entertained,  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  and 
Governor-General.  The  Native  troops  marched  with 
alacrity  to  Feerozshnhur ;  but  a  resistance  there  awaited 
them  which  they  could  not  have  anticipated,  and  which 
certainly  caused  the  wavering  of  the  best  troops  Europe 
could  produce.  The  Sikhs  defended  their  entrenched 
camp  with  a  spirit  which  even  European  intrepidity  oould 
not  at  onoe  overcome  ;  and  if  a  less-courageous  bearing 
were  manifested  by  the  Native  troops,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  they  had  not  acquired  that  contempt  for 
an  enemy  which  the  European  entertains :  their  highest 
aim  was  to  follow  and  emulate  him. 

'*  When  entering,  therefore,  the  field  of  Feerozshuhur, 
some  doubted  whether  tho  Native  character  for  bravery 
was  equal  to  the  approaching  struggle ;  but  the  hopes  of 
all  were  buoyant,  and  it  was  soon  to  be  proved  to  what 
extent  the  Native  soldier  could  be  trusted. 

**  Thus,  on  the  settlng-in  of  the  night  of  the  21st 
December,  were  the  European  infantry  regiments  placed 
in  the  enemy's  camp,  having  captured  a  portion  of  it, 
while  the  Sikhs  occupied  the  rest ;  their  cavalry  and  in- 
&ntry  moving  about  throughout  the  whole  night,  har- 
rassing  and  firing  on  the  British  who  were  bivouacked. 
A  large  Sikh  gun  was  brought  up  close  to  the  British,  and 
its  oontoits  discharged,  but  so  near  that  the  grape  could 
not  spread  itself,  and  the  men  and  officers  thus  escaped, 
while  the  chargers  of  the  latter  were  knocked  over,  even 
when  their  masters  were  holding  the  rein  while  lying  on 
the  ground.  On  another  occasion,  while  the  50th  and 
other  European  soldiers  and  officers  were  lying  on  a  tent 
and  on  the  ground,  a  battalion  of  Sikhs  passed  and  deli- 
berately fired  into  the  midst  of  them  ;^  but,  strange  to 
say,  with  little  or  no  effect !  this  was  a  fearful  position  to 
be  in;  and  from  the  intervals,  between  the  Eui'opean 
infantry  regiments  and  the  Native  brigades  with  them, 
being  lefc  iracant,  there  was  no  possibility  of  forming  a 
line  or  acting  in  concert ;  portions  of  one  regiment  got 
mixed  up  with  more  of  another  in  the  entrenchment,  and 
in  the  darkness  of  night  could  not  retain  their  respec- 
tive positions.  If  a  regiment  had  attempted  to  move 
right  or  left  in  search  of  another,  the  Sikh  guns  were  sure 
to  be  directed  to  the  spot;  and  where  the  50th  bivouacked. 


Sir  Harry  Smith,  with  admirable  prtidence,  fbrf>ade  » 
shot  to  be  fired  in  return  for  any  that  might  be  directed 
against  his  position.  The  white  covers  were  taken  off 
the  caps,  which  served  as  marks  for  the  enemy,  and  every 
means  adopted  for  keeping  the  men  out  of  the  hostile  fire. 
The  gallant  soldiers,  who  had  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
captm^  the  batteries  of  the  Sikhs,  were  thus  glad  to  aetu- 
ally  conceal  themselves  under  the  darkness  of  night.  It  was 
not  flight,  but  as  near  an  approach  to  it  as  can  be  well 
conceived ;  and  no  wonder  if  at  this  time  the  Govemor- 
Greneral  of  India  felt  the  precarious  position  of  the  troops. 
Never  in  the  annals  of  warfare  in  India  had  matters 
attained  such  a  threatening  crisis.  The  European  in- 
fantry alone  could  now  support  him,  and  he  knew  well 
what  their  daring  bravery  had  accomplished  at  Plassy, 
Bhurtpore,  and  Ghuzni.  In  this  action  '  the  reserve  was 
brought  up  by  Sir  Harry  Smith,  and  seized  another  por- 
tion of  the  position,  while  the  8d  dragoons  charged  and 
took  some  batteries  *.  yet  the  Sikhs  remained  in  position, 
and  in  possession  of  a  considerable  portion  of  tho  quad- 
rangle.* 

"We  see  that  though  Gilbert's  division  drove  every- 
thing before  it,  and  though  Sir  Harry  Smith  followed  up 
with  equal  success,  yet  the  Sikhs  persisted  in  keeping 
their  position.  On  the  loft,  where  the  Feerozopore  fbrco 
was  engaged,  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Littler,  the 
fire  was  so  terrific,  that  her  Majesty's  82nd  regiment  was 
unable  to  make  good  their  charge,  and  were  ordered  to 
retire ;  at  least  this  is  the  expbmation  of  those  who  ought 
to  know  best,  and  it  does  not  follow  that  though  one 
portion  of  an  entrenched  eamp  be  carried,  all  the  rest  ean 
be  so.  There  was  a  half-moon  battery  at  the  right  cor- 
ner of  the  Sikh  position  which  played  with  deadly  effect 
on  tho  62nd,  and  against  which  they  could  not  »tand ; 
had  they  formed  a  portion  of  the  centre  division,  there  is 
little  doubt  but  the  02nd  would  have  done  thoir  part 
well,  and  emulated  thoir  brave  countrymen  in  capturing 
the  batteries.  It  unfortunately  liappened  that  Sir  John 
Littler,  in  his  private  despatch,  intended  solely  for  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  used  tho  words  *  panic  struck  *  as 
applicable  to  his  regiment,  and  attributed  tho  irresolution 
on  the  part  of  the  Native  regiments  in  his  division  as 
arising  from  the  example  of  the  63nd. 

To  complete  the  estimate  of  tho  capabilities  of  the 
Indian  army,  there  is  another  passage  which  we  should 
also  copy.  The  first  sentences  refer  to  the  unfounded 
rumour  respecting  tho  conduct  of  the  62d,  H.M.S.,  in 
the  Sikh  fights — a  regiment  that  seemed  to  have  been 
most  severely  cut  up  : — 

"  Whether,  as  their  own  Brigadier  stated,  the  regi- 
ments had  received  an  order  from  himself  to  retire  from 
a  position  which  they  oould  not  cany  without  the  risk  of 
being  annihilated  ;  or  whether  this  check  was  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  insurmountable  obstacle  opposed  to 
them,  the  loss  in  men  and  officers  attests  that  the  efforts 
of  both  were  great,  for  we  find  that  this  gaUant  regiment 
had  no  fower  than  1  officers  killed  and  10  wounded ;  while 
among  the  soldiers  of  a  weak  regiment  in  numbers,  there 
were  76  killed  and  154  wounded,  a  greater  number  in 
both  grades  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  other  European 
regiment.  Both  the  Governor-General  and  Commander- 
in-Chief  did  everything  in  their  power  to  re-assure  the 
regiment  that  its  well-known  character  for  bravery  was 
fully  borne  out ;  and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  an  occur- 
rence should  have  happened  which  could  ever  have  ren- 
dered it  a  matter  of  doubt. 

'<  As  a  oonti'ast  to  the  killed  of  the  62nd,  let  us  see  what 
the  list  of  the  other  five  Native  regiments  exhibited.  We 
find  tho  number  of  casualities  scarcely  amounted  to  half 
that  of  the  62nd  in  rank  and  file  ;  while  not  a  single 
European  officer  belonging  to  the  five  regiments  was 
killed ;  and  the  whole  number  of  their  wounded  Euro- 
pean officers  little  more  than  equalled  that  of  the  62nd 
regiment  alone.  We  do  not  for  an  instant  wish  to  draw 
any  invidious  comparison  between  the  European  officers 
of  the  Native  army  and  those  of  her  Majesty's  service ; 
but  we  may  rely  upon  it,  that  the  list  of  killed  and 
wounded  among  these  is  a  good  proof  that  they  and 
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their  mm  ipmw  in  a  potition  of  OMger,  and  that  both 
suffered  equally.  Theffiict,  as  regards  Feeroiahuhur,  oan- 
not  be  coHoealed.  The  Native  infantry  were  not  equal 
to  the  work.  If  it  were  otherwise,  how  came  it  that  the 
capturing  of  the  guns  became  the  work  of  the  European 
infantry  and  European  cavalry  ?  How  did  it  happen 
tbatf  long  ere  the  European  infantry  found  themselves 
iu  the  intrenched  camp,  the  Native  regiment  connecting 
them  with  one  another  had  disappeared?  They  did  not, 
perhaps,  run  away,  but  they  did  what,  in  effect,  proved 
much  more  injurious  ;  they  hung  back,  lost  their  proper 
distances,  and,  instead  of  being  side  by  side  with  the 
European  soldiers,  they  got  behind  them,  and  fired,  often 
accidentally  killing  or  wounding  the  latter.  So  far  as 
the  result  of  the  battle  of  Feerozsliuhur  is  concerned,  it 
would  have  been  far  more  eligible  to  have  formed  the 
whole  European  force  into  one  line,  and  left  the  Native 
regiments  in  reserve,  and  at  such  a  distance  as  to  pre- 
vent the  consequence  of  their  ill«directed,  though  well- 
meant,  fire.  This  point  may  be  disputed  by  those  partial 
to  the  Native  soldier ;  and,  had  it  been  mooted  before 
the  campaign  with  the  Sikhs,  the  supposition  we  have 
advanced  would  have  been  spurned :  but  facts  have  proved 
the  truth  and  justice  of  our  statement.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  European  officers  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
getting  their  men  to  advance,  and  that  many  threatened  to 
cut  them  down.  On  the  night  of  the  3 1st  the  fate  of  India 
depended  on  the  oontinuod  bravery  of  the  European  in- 
fiintry.  Had  the  battle  oommenccd  early  in  the  day, 
and  with  the  troops  fresh,  and  not  fatigued  by  a  long 
march  and  want  of  water,  the  conduct  of  the  native 
troops  would  certainly  have  been  far  different  :  and  we 
have  heard  regrets  uttered  by  even  themselves  to  the 
effect  that  they  could  do  notliing — '  Psujaza  aiir  bhook 
M  murjata* — *  1  am  dying  for  want  of  water  and  food' 
— ^and  concluded  by  a  downcast  look  and  shrug  of  the 
shoulders —  '  Mum  Icya  kitme  sukia  /'  —  'I  am  good 
for  nothing.'  Those  who  do  not  know  the  Native  cha- 
racter may  smile  at  our  endeavours  to  extenuate  their 
want  of  a  cumbativo  spirit ;  but  with  those  who  know 
how  incompetent  a  Native  is  to  do  anytliing  without  his 
water  and  food,  the  excuse  will  go  far  to  prove  that  we 
have  not  attached  too  much  weight  to  these  circumstances. 
A  native  knows  none  of  the  stiniuLiting  and  exciting  ef- 
fects of  wine,  beer,  or  spirits.  The  European  soldier  can 
exist,  it  is  true,  without  either,  and  be  a  robust,  oourage- 
ous  individual :  but  the  ^ergy  of  the  native  is  paralysed 
when  he  oiinnot  procure  water ;  his  physical  strength  and 
courage  give  way  in  its  absence.  A  European  soldier, 
on  the  other  hand,  suffering  from  thhrst,  finds  a  mouthful 
of  ram  sufficient  to  quench  it,  more  effectually  than  per- 
haps a  gallon  of  water ;  and  this  was  verified  on  the 
night  of  the  2l8t,  at  Feerozshuhur.  Those  who  were 
dying  of  thirst,  and  loathed  the  taste,  or  even  the  smell 
of  the  soldier's  rum,  were  speedily  obliged  to  own  its  ma- 
gical effect  in  moistening  their  parched  lips,  and  restoring 
the  energy  of  mind  and  body.  Fortunately,  the  causes 
which  we  hare  assigned  for  the  apparent  want  of  spirit 
and  purpose,  on  the  part  of  the  Native  soldier,  were 
afterwards  tested  at  Sobraon  ;  where  many  Native  corps 
chai'gcd  side  by  side  with  the  European  regiments,  and 
with  a  gallantry  equal  to  that  of  their  brethren  in  arms. 
This,  it  is  hoped,  will  act  as  a  warning  to  commanders, 
in  all  future  battles,  not  to  call  upon  the  Sipahee  to  figiit 
on  an  empty  stomach.  So  well  are  the  Sikhs  aware  of 
the  baneful  effeets  of  sueh  privations  on  the  Natives  of 
British  India,  that  in  all  their  wars  they  have  invariably 
endeavoured  to  entrench  themselves  in  a  position  where 
water  is  scanty  :  and  the  tact  which  Gooroo  (xovind  ex- 
hibited when  fighting  against  the  Mussulmans,  at  Moo- 
gutsir,  in  the  desert  of  the  Ilissar  district,  was  as  strong 
a  case  in  point  as  that  famished  by  the  Kulsa  troops,  in 
1845,  under  Sal  Sing  and  Tej  Singh.  Though  far  out- 
numbering the  army  of  the  Gooroo,  the  Sikhs  got  posses- 
sion of  the  only  water  then  prooorablo,  and  the  Mussul- 
mans consequently  fled,  and  many  died." 

The  conduct  of  the  Indian  army  is,  on  the  whole, 
without  a  parallel  in  history.  There  is  no  similar  case 
whero  a  people  brave»  and,  with  water  and  rioe,  indofi^« 


gable,  have  oonsontaA  to  fight  the  battks  of  th«i^  inva- 
ders, and  sustain  foreign  influence  on  their  swordi. 
There  is  presumptive  evidence  in  the  ciroumstance,  that 
the  natives  find  the  British  sway,  with  all  its  blemishes, 
less  onerous  than  the  governments  under  which  these 
parties  lived  or  than  those  of  the  native  prmces  around 
them. 

With  the  Sikhs  we  are  likely  to  have  Ultimate,  peih&pi 
too  elose,  relations  for  the  time  to  eome ;  and  thsreibre 
Dr.  M'Gregor's  volumes,  although  hastily  written,  have 
a  considerable  value,  were  it  merely  from  the  circnm- 
stance  that  they  form  the  only  reguhir  aecount  that  we 
have,  out  of  the  newspapers,  of  these  terrible  battle*  that 
introduced  our  armies  into  Lahore. 


TANCRED.      8   VOLS.    8vo.* 
Bt  Benjamin  D'Isbaeu,  M.P. 

Tancrbd  was  announced  two  months  ago,  and  published 
six  weeks  »inoe.  We  did  not  see  the  work  soon  enoagfa 
to  notice  it  in  April.  Now  it  is  too  late.  Tsocrad  has 
been  read  by  one  half  of  the  novel  readers  of  the  dsr, 
and  by  a  great  many  persons  who  do  not  generally  attend 
to  works  of  fiction.  Two  or  three  days  after  its  publica- 
tion, we  noticed  a  copy  in  a  circulafeing  library  in  IjondoD, 
and  expressed  some  surprise  that  Tancred  should  be  ap- 
parently at  a  stop  amongst  the  circle  of  readers.  "  Wlij, 
sir,  its  bespoke  six  times  over,"  said  the  librariaa ;  "we 
subscribed  £or  a  dozen  copies,  and  I  think  we  must  take 
other  twelve. "  The  work  had  not  been  a  month  m  the 
field,  when  a  second  edition  was  announced.  A  second 
edition  of  a  three-volume  novel,  in  somethmg  leu  thai 
lour  weeks  —  a  book  that  has  no  illustrations,  no  at- 
tractive points  except  its  staple,  the  text.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  reviewing  a  work  of  this  descrip- 
tion. The  public  have  pronounced  npon  it.  The  author^ 
clearly,  eould  not  be  put  down ;  with  all  his  exclusirs 
Hebrew  notions — and  occasionally  they  are  offensive — ^be 
is  fixed  in  the  public  mind  as  a  great  novelist,  and  the/ 
will  read  his  works. 

Another  reason  might  apologise  for  omitting  a  review 
of  Tancred— it  is  half  finished  only.  There  must  he 
other  three  volumes,  and  a  short  period  must  elapse  be- 
fore they  can  appear ;  for  the  third  brings  matters  eloaelj 
up  to  time ;  and  that  is  a  dangerous  experiment  in  ro- 
mancing. There  is  Uttle  difficulty  in  concoctmg  a  good 
romance  a  century  backwards  or  forwards;  because  in 
the  one  case  the  public  will  not,  and  in  the  other  they 
cannot  pay  any  attention  to  your  dates  and  facts;  but  it 
is  a  bold  imdertaking  to  make  the  hero  of  a  romance 
flgiure  in  the  present  day,  and  fight  battles,  as  it  were, 
under  the  very  nose  of  the  reporters  for  the  press,  and 
correspondents  for  the  London  Journals :  battles  which 
they  have  never  seen  or  hoard  of,  although  they  ooeurred 
— say  in  the  month  of  July  last — ^that  is  bold,  and  of  dif- 
ficult management.  Then,  in  dates  so  recent,  people  are 
apt  to  make  keys — ^keys  to  Coningsby,  keys  to  Tancred— 
and  a  writer's  most  intimate  friend  may  cut  him  in  the 
park,  if  ho  forbear  cutting  him  in  any  more  dangeroua 
way,  on  the  supposition  that  he  has  been  placarded  in  the 
last  novel  as  Lord  Milford,  Lord  Valentine,  or  some  other 
disreputable  character. 

*  London :  Henry  Golbum. 
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Id  tiiif  {Mrtimltf  w^tk,  ira  lu»r«  BMi  somo  fine  pas- 
sages— manj  smart  passages — and  some  few  that  are 
neither  otte  nor  other ;  while  there  is  an  obrious  inco- 
hereoee  and  iqipareat  want  of  object  in  the  volumes ; 
ftrisiog,  perhaps,  from  the  stoiy  being  half  toU.  The 
flnt  Tolume  oommenees  with  a  dissertation  ou  cooks  and 
cooking,  i^ch  seems  to  have  little  or  no  connexion  with 
the  subject,  though  it  is  spun  out  unreasonably. 

T&ncred  is  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Bellamont,  and  is 
pcnnitted  the  title  « '  Marquis  of  Montacute. ' '  The  Bcl- 
lamontB  are  a  great  country  family,  with  broad  lands, 
sod  the  eounty  representation  :  they  onoe  had  several 
boroughs, — ^to  be  lost  by  the  Reform  Bill.  The  Duke  of 
Bellamont  is  a  quiet  oountiy  squire  pot  in  a  duke's  place, 
and  the  Duchess  is  a  cousin  of  her  husband's  from  the 
north  of  Ireland,  a  puritan  and  a  pietist,  whose  relaxa- 
tions consisted  in  Bible  Society  meetings,  and  meetings 
of  the  Society  for  the  Conversion  of  the  Jews— at  which 
Mr.  D'laraeU  seems  to  sneer — ^though  is  he  not  a  con- 
verted Jew  ?  The  puritan  and  pietist  opinions  of  the 
Ulster  lady  seem,  however,  to  have  conduced  much  to 
ths  usefiilaess  and  respeotability  of  the  Bellamont  fiimily; 
snd  the  Duke  and  Duohess,  because  they  were  not  ex- 
actly pleased  with  the  conduct  of  the  fashionable  world, 
sod  very  well  pleased  with  themselves,  were  "  exclu- 
fives"  aoMUigst  the  aristocracy,  and  lived  like  hermits  in 
the  country,  by  which  "  the  people"  on  the  estates,  and 
the  Marquis  of  Montacute — that  is  Tancred — were  no 
loaers. 

The  history  of  the  second  rise  of  the  Montacute  &mily 
is  thus  given  :  a  piece  of  good  political  goaaip  *'  founded 
eu&ct":-- 

"  The  Duke  of  Bellamont  was  a  personage  who,  from 
his  nakt  his  Mood,  and  his  wealth,  might  almost  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  English  nobUity.  ^  Although  the  grand- 
son of  a  mere  country  gentleman,  his  fortunate  ancestor, 
in  the  decline  of  the  last  oentuiy,  had  captivated  the  heir- 
ess of  the  Montacutes,  Dukes  oif  Beliamont,  a  celebrated 
race  of  the  times  of  the  Plantagenets.  The  bridefn-oom,  at 
the  moment  of  his  marriage,  hud  adopted  tlie  illustrious 
name  ot  his  yoang  and  beautiful  wife.  Mr.  Montacute 
was  by  nature  a  man  of  energy  and  of  an  enterprising 
spirit  His  vast  and  early  success  rapidly  developed  his 
natite  powers.  With  Ujo  castles,  and  domains,  and 
boron^  of  the  Bellamonts,  he  resolved  also  to  acquire 
their  ancient  baronies  and  their  mcKleru  coronets.  The 
limes  were  favourable  to  his  projects,  thoupfh  they  mi^ht 
requiie  the  devotion  of  a  life.  He  married  amid  the  dis- 
asters of  the  American  war.  The  King  and  liis  Minister 
appreciated  the  independent  support  nffoidcd  them  by  Mr. 
MoBtaeute,  who  represented  his  eounty,  and  who  com- 
manded Ave  voles  in  the  House  besides  his  own.  Ue  was 
one  of  the  chief  pillars  of  their  cause,  but  he  was  not  ouly 
independent,  he  was  conscientious,  and  hod  scraples. 
Saratoga  staggered  him.  The  defection  of  the  Montacute 
votes,  at  this  morneut,  would  have  at  once  terminated  the 
struggle  between  England  and  her  colonies.  A  fresh  illus- 
tration of  the  advantages  of  onr  Parliamentary  constitu- 
tion !  The  independent  Mr.  Montacute,  however,  stood  by 
his  Sovereign;  his  five  votes  continued  to  cheer  the  noble 
lord  in  the  blue  ribbon,  and  their  master  took  bis  seat  and 
the  oaths  in  the  House  of  Lords,  as  Karl  of  Bellamont  and 
Viseount  Montacute. 

**  This  might  be  considered  sufficiently  well  for  one  ge- 
neration; but  the  silver  spoon  which  some  fairy  had  placed 
m  the  eradle  of  the  Earl  of  Bellamont  was  of  colossal 
proportions.  The  French  Revolution  succeeded  the  Ame- 
rican war,  and  was  occasioned  by  iL  It  was  but  just,  there- 
fore, that  it  also  should  bring  its  nuge  quota  to  the  elevation 
of  the  man  whom  a  colonial  revolt  had  made  an  earl.  Amid 
the  panic  of  Jacobinism,  the  declamations  of  the  friends 
of  the  people,  the  Sovereign  having  no  longer  Hanover 
for  a  refuge,  and  the  Prime  Minister  examined  as  a  wit- 
ne«  in  favour  of  the  very  persons  whom  he  was  trying  for 
high  treason,  the  Earl  of  Bellamont  made  a  calm  visit  to 
Bowung  Street,  gad  leqaesled  the  nvival  of  all  the  hon- 


ours of  the  ancient  Earis  and  Dukea  of  BeUamont  in  his 
own  person.  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  far  from  favourable  to  the 
exclusive  character  which  distinguished  the  English  peer- 
age in  the  last  century,  was  himself  not  disinclined  to  ac* 
cede  to  the  gentle  request  of  his  poweif tU  supporter ;  but 
the  King  was  less  flexible.  His  Majesty,  inueed,  was  on 
principle  not  opposed  to  the  revival  of  tides  in  families  to 
whom  the  domains  without  the  honours  of  the  old  nobility 
had  descended,  and  he  recognised  the  claim  of  the  present 
Earls  ot  Bellamont  evenmaUy  to  regain  the  strawberry-leaf 
which  had  adorned  tlie  coronet  of  the  father  of  the  present 
Countess.  But  the  Kmg  was  of  opinion  that  this  supreme 
distinction  ought  only  to  be  conferred  on  the  blood  of  the 
old  house,  and  that  a  generation,  therefore,  must  neces- 
sarily elapse  before  a  Duke  of  Bellamont  could  again  figure 
in  the  golden  book  of  the  English  Aristocracy. 

*'  But  George  the  Third,  with  all  his  firmness,  was 
doomed  to  frequent  discomfiture.  His  lot  was  cast  in 
troubled  waters,  aud  he  had  often  to  deal  with  individuals 
as  inflexible  as  himself.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  not  more 
calmly  contumacious  than  the  individual  whom  his  treason 
hod  made  an  English  peer.  In  that  age  of  violence, 
change,  and  panic,  power,  directed  by  a  clear  brain,  and  an 
obdurate  spirit,  could  not  fail  of  its  aim;  and  so  it  turned 
out,  that,  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  royal  will,  the  simple 
couutr>'  gentleman  whose  very  name  was  forgotten,  became, 
at  the  commencement  of  this  century,  Duke  of  Bellamont, 
Marquis  of  Montacute,  Earl  of  Bellamont,  Dacre,  and 
Villeroy,  with  all  the  baronies  of  the  Plantagenets  in  addir 
tion.  The  only  revenge  of  the  King  was  that  he  never 
would  give  the  Duke  of  Bellamont  the  garter.  It  was  as 
well,  perhaps,  that  there  should  be  something  for  his  son 
to  desire." 

Tho  manner  in  which  the  Duke  and  Dnchoss  of  Bella- 
mont passed  their  time  in  town,  was  considered  "  out  of 
society  "  by  the  world  of  the  dubs,  although  they  were 
very  high  people  indeed,  "  meeting  with  Royalty"  alone  : 

**  After  Easter,  Parliament  requiring  their  presence,  the 
court-yard  of  one  of  the  few  palaces  in  Loudon  opened, 
and  the  world  learned  that  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Bel- 
lamont had  arrived  at  BeUamont  House  from  Montacute 
Castle.  During  their  stay  in  town,  which  they  made  as 
brief  as  Uiey  well  could,  and  which  never  exceeded  three 
months,  they  gave  a  series  of  great  dinners,  principally 
attended  by  noble  relations,  and  those  families  of^  tlie 
county  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  have  also  a  residence 
in  London.  Begularly  every  year,  also,  there  was  a  grand 
banquet  given  to  some  members  of  the  royal  fUmily  by  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Bellamont,  and  regularly  every  year, 
the  Duke  and  Duohess  of  Bellamont  had  the  honour  of 
dining  at  the  palace.  Except  at  a  ball  or  concert  under  the 
royal  roo^  the  Duke  and  Duchess  were  never  seen  any- 
where in  die  evening.  The  great  ladies,  indeed,  the  Laily 
St.  Juhans,  and  the  Marchionesses  of  Deloraine,  always 
sent  them  invitations,  though  they  were  ever  declined. 
But  the  Bellamonts  maintamed  a  sort  of  traditional  ac- 
quaintance with  a  few  great  houses,  either  by  the  tics  of 
relationship,  which,  among  the  aristocracy,  are  very  rami- 
fied, or  by  occasionally  receiving  traveUing  maguificoes  ut 
their  hospitable  castle." 

**  To  the  great  body,  however,  of  what  is  called  "  tlie 
world" — the  world  that  lives  in  St.  James's  Street  and  Pali 
Moll,  that  looks  out  of  a  club  window,  and  surveys  man- 
kiud  as  Lucretius  from  his  philosophic  tower ;  tlie  world 
of  the  Georges  and  the  Jemmys  ;  of  Mr.  Cassilia  and  Mr. 
Melton;  of  the  Milfords  and  the  Fitzherons,  the  Beruers 
and  the  Egertons,  the  Mr.  Orrasbys  aud  the  Alfred  Muuut- 
chesneys — ^e  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Bellamont  were  ttb« 
solutely  unknown.  All  that  the  world  knew  was,  that 
there  was  a  great  peer  who  was  called  Duke  of  Bellomoui ; 
that  there  was  a  great  house  in  Loudon,  with  a  oonic-yartl 
which  bore  his  name ;  that  he  had  a  castle  in  the  country, 
which  was  one  of  the  boasts  of  England :  and  that  this 
great  Duke  had  a  Duchess :  but  they  never  met  them  any- 
where, nor  did  their  wives  and  their  sisters,  and  the  ladies 
whom  they  admired,  or  who  admired  them,  either  at  ball 
or  at  breakfast,  either  at  morning  dances  or  at  evening  de- 
jeiinen.  It  was  clear,  therefore,  that  the  Bellamonts 
might  be  {very  great  people,  but  they  were  not  in  "  so- 
ciety." 

The  fashionable  world  was,  of  course,   piqued  with 

this  affectation,  as  they  considered  it,  and  were  vciy 

desirous  to  get  some  knowledge  of  the  mysterious  Ikmily 

— ^thc  Duke,  the  Duchess,  and  their  only  son.     Mr. 

D' Israeli,  in  later  times,  must  have  collected  a  personal 
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with  the  more  uiBtooratio  claas  of  country  gentlemen  in 
London.  They  cheer  him,  imd  he  "  championizcs " 
them  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  is  ungrateful  if  in 
his  book  ho  misreports  the  character  of  their  oonrersa- 
tion  ;  and  presuming  that  he  rather  leans  to  '*  Charity* s  *' 
side,  we  cannot  say  that  *'Tanercd"  was  a  loser  by 
his  seclusion  from  their  society. 

"'Saw  Eskilale  just  now/  said  Mr.  Cossili^,  at  White's, 
'  going  down  to  the  Duke  of  Bellamont's.  Great  doiuga 
there — son  comes  of  age  at  Easter — wonder  what  fort  of 
fellow  he  is  ?    Anybody  know  auy thing  about  bim  ? ' 

"*I  wonder  what  bis  father's  rent  roil  is/  said  Mr. 
Ormsby. 

"  *  They  say  it  is  quite  clear/  said  Lord  Fitzberon. 

" '  Safe  for  that,'  said  Lord  Milford ;  and  plenty  of  ready- 
money  too,  I  should  think  for  one,  never  heard  of  the  pre- 
sent Duke  doing  anything/ 

" '  He  does  a  good  ^eal  in  his  county/  said  Lord  Valentine. 

*'  *  I  don't  call  that  anytbiu;? /  said  Lord  Milford ;  *  bnt  I 
mean  to  say  he  never  played — was  never  seen  at  New- 
market, or  did  anything  wlilch  any  body  can  remember. 
]  n  fact,  be  is  a  person  whose  name  you  never,  by  auy 
chance,  hear  mentioned.' 

"*He  is  a  sort  of  cousin  of  mine/  said  Lord  Valentine, 
'  and  we  are  all  going  down  to  the  coming  of  age — that  is, 
we  are  asked. 

*'  *  Then  you  can  tell  us  what  sort  of  fellow  the  son  is/ 

" '  I  never  saw  him/  said  Lord  Valentine ;  'but  J  know 
the  Duchess  told  my  mother  last  year,  tliat  Montacute, 
throughout  his  life,  bad  never  occasioned  her  a  single 
moment's  pain.' 

Here  there  was  a  general  laugh. 

" '  Well,  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  make  up  for  lost  time/ 
said  Mr.  Ormsby,  demurely. 

**  *  Nothing  like  Mamma's  darling  for  upsetting  a  coach/ 
said  Lord  Milford.  '*  You  ought  to  bring  your  cousin  here, 
Valentine ;  we  would  asaist  the  development  of  his  unso- 
phistioaied  intelligence.' 

"  '  If  1  go  down,  I  will  propose  it  to  him/ 

"'Why  if?'  said  Mr.  Casailis;  'sort  of  thm^;  I  shonld 
like  to  see  once  uncommonly — oxen  roasted  alive,  old  ar 
mour,  and  the  girls  of  the  village  all  nmning  about  as  if 
they  were  behind  the  scenes/ 

**'*  Is  that  the  way  you  did  it  at  yoiur  majority,  George?' 
said  Lord  Fitzberon. 

'* '  Egad.  I  kept  my  arrival  at  the  years  of  discretion  at 
Brighton.  I  believe  it  was  the  last  ifun  there  ever  was  at 
the  pavilion.  The  poor  dear  king,  God  bless  him!  pro- 
posed my  health,  and  made  the  devil's  own  speech.  We 
all  began  to  pipe.  He  was  Regent  then.  Your  father  wu 
^ere,  Valentine — ask  him  if  he  remembers  it  ?  That  was 
a  scene!  I  wont  say  how  it  ended;  but  the  best  joke  is, 
I  got  a  letter  from  my  governor  a  few  days  after,  with  an 
account  of  what  they  had  all  been  doing  at  Brandingham, 
and  rowing  me  for  not  coming  down,  audi  found  out  I  had 
kept  my  coining  of  age  the  wrong  day !' 

"'Didyou  tell  them?' 

'* '  Not  a  word.  I  was  afraid  we  might  have  had  to  go 
through  it  over  again. 

**  *  1  suppose  old  Bellamont  is  the  devil's  own  screw/ 
said  Lord  Milford.  '  liich  governors  who  have  never  been 
hard  up,  always  are.' 

"  *  No ;  1  believe  he  is  a  very  good  sort  of  fellow/  said 
Lord  Valentine ;  '  at  least  mv  people  always  say  sa  I 
don't  know  much  about  him,  for  they  never  go  anywhere.' 

"  *  They  have  got  Leander  down  at  Montacute/  said  Mr. 
Cassilis.  '  Had  not  such  a  thing  as  a  cook  in  the  whole 
county.  They  say  Lord  Eskdale  arranged  the  cuisne  for 
them;  so  you  will  feed  well,  Valentine.' 

*' '  That's  something ;  and  one  can  eat  before  Easter ;  but 
when  the  balls  begin  ' 

"  *  Oh,  as  for  that,  you  will  have  dancing  enough  at  Mon- 
tacute; it's  expected  on  these  occasions.  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley,  tenants'  daughters,  and  all  tliat  sort  of  thing. 
Deuced  funnv;  bat  I  must  say  if  I  am  to  have  a  lark,  I 
like  Vauxhali.' 

*<  *  I  never  met  the  Bellamonts/  said  Lord  Milford,  mus- 
ingly.   '  Are  there  any  daughters  ?' 

"  *  None.' 

'"  That's  a  bore ;  a  single  daughter,  even  if  there  be  a 
son,  may  be  made  sometliing  of;  because,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  there  is  a  round  sum  in  the  settlements  for  the 
younger  children,  and  she  takes  it  all.' 

***  That's  the  cabe  of  Lady  Blanche  Bickerstaff/  said 
Lord  Fita^eron.  '  She  will  have  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds/ 


*"  Yon  don't  mean  tbaif^  Mid  Lord  Valentine;  'and  she 
is  a  very  nice  girl,  too.' 

*' '  You  are  qiute  wrong  about  the  hundred  thonsand, 
Fitz./  said  Lord  Milford;  for  I  made  it  my  business  to  in- 
quire most  particularly  into  the  affair;  it  is  only  fifty.' 

*^*  In  tlie»c  cases,  the  best  rule  is  only  to  beUeve  half/ 
said  Vr.  Onusby, 

'*'Then  yon  nave  only  got  twenty  thonsand  a  year, 
Ormsby/  said  Lord  Milford,  laughing;  *  beeanse  the  world 
gives  yon  forty.' 

**  *  Well,  we  must  do  the  best  we  can  in  Ihese  hard  times/ 
said  Mr.  Ormaby,  with  ao  air  of  mock  resignation.  liVith 
your  Dukes  of  Bellamont,  and  all  these  grandees  on  the 
stage,  we  little  men,  shall  be  scarcely  able  to  hold  np  onr 
heads/ 

*"Come,  Ormsby/  said  I^id  Milford;  tell  nt  the 
amount  of  your  income  tax/ 

**  *  Thev  sav  Sir  Robert  quite  blushed  when  he  saw  the 
figure  at  which  you  were  sacked,  and  declaied  it  was  dotru- 
nght  spoliation.' 

"  *  You  vouug  men  are  always  talking  about  money,'  said 
Mr.  Ormsby,  shaking  his  head;  *you  should  think  of 
higher  things.' 

" '  I  wonder  what  young  Montacute  will  be  thinkiug  of 
this  time  next  year,'  said  Lord  Firxheron. 

^ '  There  will  be  plenty  of  people  thinking  of  him/  said 
Mr.  Cassilis.  *  Egad,  you  gentlemen  must  stir  younelfes 
if  Tou  mean  to  be  turned  off.    You  will  have  rivals.* 

'•  *  He  will  be  no  rival  to  me/  said  Lord  Milford;  *  for  I 
am  an  avowed  fortnne-hnnter,  and  that,  yon  say,  he  does 
not  care  for,  at  least  at  present.' 

"*And  I  marry  onlv  for  love/  said  Lord  Valentine, 
laughing ;  '  and  so  we  shall  not  clash.' 

"'Ay, ay;  but  if  he  will  not  go  to  the  heiresses,  the 
heiresses  will  go  to  him,"  said  Mr.  Ormsby.  *  I  have  seen 
a  good  deal  of  th*»8e  things,  and  I  generally  observe  the 
eldest  son  of  a  Duke  takes  a  fortune  out  of  the  markeL 
Why,  there  is  Beanmanolr,  he  is  like  Valentine.  I  suppo!<e 
he  intends  to  mairy  for  love,  as  he  is  always  in  that  war; 
but  the  heiresses  never  leave  him  alone,  and  in  the  long- 
run  you  eannot  withstand  it ;  it's  like  a  bribe — a  man  is  in- 
dignant at  the  bare  thought,  refuses  the  first  offer,  and 
pockets  the  second/ 

"  *  It  is  very  immoral  end  very  unfair/  said  Lord  MiKbrdj 
*  that  any  man  should  marry  for  tin  who  does  not  want  it/ " 

Mr.  D' Israeli  ^fesses  to  have  a  poUtieal  object  m  bis 
novels  ;  and  his  politics  are  of  the  highest  Toryism.  He 
admires,  or  professes  to  admire,  the  politioal  ascendancy 
of  the  Aristocracy.  He  seems  to  lament  even  the 
changes  of  the  Reform  Bill ;  and  *'  Progress**  through  his 
works  is  the  great  point  of  his  enmity.  Be  wants  to 
retrograde.  For  a  writer  of  these  i)rinciplcs,  it  must 
be  a  sacrifice  to  paint  in  such  dark  and  frivolous  coloars 
the  idle  hours — ^the  time  when  the" heart  "  looks  out"— 
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the  leisure  of  the  men  whoso  cause  he  pleads,  finr  whose 
superiority  he  toils,  and  sneers,  and  waxes  eloquent  in 
the  Saxons  Legislature.  Sometimes,  indeed,  a  germ  of 
sympathy  with  the  struggling  olasses  of  society  may  be 
traced  in  Mr.  D*  Israeli's  speeches.  Is  he  at  heart  still 
a  Radical,  and  these  revelations  of  tho  core  of  *'  Toung 
England,"  are  they  satirical?  Does  the  writer  mo^e 
in  tho  brilliant  circles  of  the  West  to  tell  the  dingy  East 
of  all  their  wild  oat  sowing  ? 

We  pass  over  the  festivities  at  Bellamont  when  the 
Marc^uia  came  of  age — the  offer  made  to  him  by  his 
fitther  of  a  seat  for  the  comity  -—  and  of  her  niece 
as  his  wife,  by  his  mother,  both  courteously  postponed, 
which,  in  the  Utter  case,  at  least,  looks  muofa  like  re- 
jection, and  of  Tancred's  determination  to  travel  to  the 
Holy  Land — ^an  idea  that  gave  riao  to  all  kind  of  con« 
tiivanoes  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess,  abort 
of  an  actual  exercise  of  authority,  to  prevent.  Tancred, 
however,  is  a  man  of  diseased  intellect.  He  expects  a 
new  revelation.  He  anticipates  that  at  the  Hely  Se- 
pulchre, or  on  Mount  Sinai,  he  may  meet  with  that  en- 
lightenment which  he  cannot,  or  will  iiot>  expect  out  of 
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Arahm.  This  is  the  secret  that  Mi%  B'lsraeli  has  to 
disclose  in  the  work.  No  revelation  over  came  to  man 
except  in  Arabia ;  and  no  human  instrument  was  ever 
chosen  to  hear  the  wiU  of  God  except  one  of  the  Arab 
race.  This  is  the  great  object  of  the  book— the  ex- 
action of  the  Hebrew  race.  Poor  Tanored  is  made 
to  deplore  that  his  ancestors  were  "spawned"  in  the 
dark  recesses  of  some  Baltic  forest ;  and  one  is  apt  to 
think,  in  reading  the  work,  that  the  author  beUeves  in 
the  Hebrew  race  having  had  some  superior  origin  to  the 
rest  of  mankind.  They  sprung  from  Adam,  and  he  was 
fomed  <Ntt  of  the  red  earth  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Damascus  ;  but  the  people  of  this  country— "flat-nosed 
Saams" — wen  spawned  somewhere  on  the  coasts  of 
the  Baltic.  Mr.  D'laracli  is  complimentary  ;  more- 
over, he  is  ridiculous.  The  various  efforts  made 
by  the  Duchess  to  wean  Tancred  from  his  project- 
not  an  extraordinary  one  in  the  present  age— introduce 
him  to  the  hoUow  ways  of  aristocratic  life  in  London, 
and  agam  they  are  painted  very  black.  These  efforts  were 
all  unsucoessful.  The  pilgrim  left  on  a  new  crusade,  in 
seareh  of  a  revelation,  accompanied  by  a  physician,  a 
friend  of  the  fiunily,  and  a  Hebrew  courier,  from  the  greatest 
Hebrew  house  in  London.  There  were  no  mcidents  by 
the  way.  Jerusalem  was  safely  reached,  and  here  is  its 
description : — 

"  The  broad  moon  lingers  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Oli- 
vet;  but  its  beam  has  long  left  the  garden  of  Octhsemene 
and^the  tomb  of  Absalom,  the  waters  of  Kedron  and  the 
dark  abyss  oi  Jehoshaphat.  Full  faUs  its  splendour,  how- 
ever, on  the  oppoeite  city— vivid  and  defined  in  its  silver 
blazes.  A  lofty  wall,  with  turrets,  and  towers,  and  frequent 
gates,  nndulaxes  with  the  unequal  ground  which  it  covers 
as  It  encircles  the  lost  capital  of  Jehovah.  It  is  a  city  of 
hills,  ISftr  more  famous  than  those  of  Rome :  for  all  Europe 
haa  heard  of  Sion  and  of  Calvary,  while,  the  Arab  and  the 
Assyrian,  and  the  tribes  and  nations  beyond,  axe  as  igno- 
rant of  the  Capitolian  and  Aventine  Mounts,  as  they  are  of 
tiia  Mahram  or  the  Chiltem  Hills. 

"The  broad  steep  of  Sion,  crowned  with  the  tower  of 
David ;  nearer  sfdl,  Mount  Moriab ,  with  the  gorgeous  temple 
of  the  God  of  Abraham,  bnt  built,  alas !  by  Uie  child  of 
Huar,  and  not  by  Sarah's  chosen  one;  close  to  its  cedars 
and  its  cypresses,  its  lofty  spires  and  airy  arches,  die  moon- 
light iallsupon  Bethesda's  pool ;  further  on,  entered  by  the 
gate  of  St.  Stephen,  the  eye,  tliough  'tis  the  noon  of  night, 
traces  with  ease  the  street  of  Grief,  a  long  winding  ascent 
to  a  vast  cnpolaed  pile  that  now  covers  Calvary,  called  the 
street  of  Gnef,  because  there  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
human,  as  well  as  of  the  Hebrew  race,  the  descendant  of 
King  David,  and  tlie  divine  Son  of  the  most  favoured  of 
women,  twice  sank  under  that  bimleu  of  suffering  and 
shame,  which  is  now  throughout  all  Christendom  the  em- 
blem of  triumph  and  of  honour;  passing  over  groups  and 
masses  of  houses  built  of  stone,  with  terraced  roofs  or  sur- 
moimted  with  small  domes,  we  reach  the  hill  of  Salem, 
where  Melehisedeck  built  his  mystic  citadel  and  still  re- 
mains the  bill  of  Scopes,  where  Titus  gazed  upon  J  erusalem 
on  &eeve  of  his  final  assault.  Titus  destroyed  tlie  temple. 
The  religion  of  Judea  has  in  turn  subverted  the  fanes, 
which  were  raised  to  his  ikther  and  to  himself  in  their  Im- 

Jerial  capital;  and  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of 
acob,  is  now  worshipped  before  every  altar  in  Home. 
•«  Jemsakm  by  moonlight !  'Tis  a  fine  spectacle,  apart 
from  all  its  indissoluble  associations  of  awe  and  beauty. 
Xhe  mitigating  hour  softens  the  austerity  of  a  mountain 
landscape  magniilcent  in  outline,  however  harsh  and  se- 
vere in  detail ;  and,  while  it  retains  all  its  sublimity,  re- 
moves much  of  the  savaj?e  sternness  of  the  strange  and  un- 
riNnalled  scene.  A  fortified  city  almost  surrounded  by  ra- 
vmes,  and  riamg  in  the  centre  of  chains  of  far  spreading 
liiUe,  occasion  aUy  offering,  through  Uieir  rocky  glens,  the 
gleams  of  a  distant  and  richer  land ! 

"The  moon  has  sunk  behind  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and 
the  stars  m  the  darker  sky  shine  doubly  bright  over  the 
sacred  city.  The  all  pervading  stillness  is  broken  by  a 
bie€2e,  that  seems  to  have  travelled  over  the  plain  of 
Bhflron  from  the  eeiu    It  waile  among  the  tombs  and  sighs 
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among  the  cypress  groves.    The  palm  tree  trembles  as  it 

E asses  as  if  It  were  a  spirit  of  woe.  Is  it  the  breeze  that 
as  travelled  over  the  plain  of  Sharon  from  the  sea  ?  Or 
is  it  the  haunting  voice  of  prophets  mourning  over  the  city 
that  tbev  eonld  not  save  ?  Their  spirits  surely  would  lin- 
ger on  the  land  where  their  Creator  had  deigned  to  dwell, 
and  over  whose  impending  fate,  Omnipotence  had  shed 
human  tears.  From  this  Mount !  Who  can  but  believe 
that,  at  tbe  midnight  hour,  from  the  summit  of  the  Ascen- 
sion the  great  departed  of  Israel  assemble  to  gaze  upon  the 
battlements  of  their  mystic  city  ?  There  might  be  counted 
heroes  and  sages  who  need  shrink  from  no  rivalry  with  the 
brightest  and  the  wisest  of  other  lands;  but  the  lawgiver 
of  the  time  of  the  Pharoahs,  whose  laws  are  still  obeyed, 
the  monarch  whose  reign  has  ceased  for  three  thousand 
years,  but  whose  wisdom  is  a  proverb  in  all  nations  of  the 
earth ;  the  teacher  whose  doctrines  have  modelled  civilized 
Europe;  the  greatest  of  legislators,  the  greatest  of  admin- 
istrators, and  the  greatest  of  reformers,  what  race,  extinct 
or  living,  can  province  three  such  men  as  tiiese ! 

"  The  last  light  is  extinguished  in  the  village  of  Bethany. 
The  wailiiijg  breeze  has  become  a  moaning  wind ;  a  white 
film  spreads  over  the  purple  sky ;  the  stars  are  veiled,  the 
stars  are  hid ;  all  becomes  as  dark  as  the  waters  of  Kedron, 
and  the  valley  of  Jeboshaphat.  The  tower  of  David  merges 
into  obscurity ;  no  longer  glitter  tbe  minarets  of  the  Mosque 
of  Omar;  Betbesda's  angelic  waters,  the  gate  of  Stephen, 
the  street  of  sacred  sorrow,  the  hill  of  Salem,  and  tiiie 
heights  of  Scopas,  can  no  longer  be  discerned,  Alone  in 
the  increasing  darkness,  while  the  very  line  of  the  walls 
gradually  eludes  the  eye ;  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
IS  a  beacon  liffht. 

"  And  why  is  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  a  beacon 
light  ?  Why,  when  it  is  already  past  the  noon  of  darkness, 
when  every  soul  slumbers  in  Jerusalem,  and  not  a  sound 
disturbs  the  deep  repose,  except  tbe  howl  of  tbe  wild  dog 
crying  to  the  wilder  wind — why  is  the  cupola  of  the  sanc- 
tuary illumined,  though  tlie  hour  has  long  since  been  num- 
bered, when  pilgrims  there  kneel  and  monks  pray! 

"  An  armed  Turkish  guard  are  bivouacked  hi  the  court 
of  tlie  church ;  within  the  church  itself;  two  brethren  of 
the  convent  of  Terra  Santa  keep  holy  watch  and  ward ; 
while,  at  the  tomb  beneath,  there  kneels  a  solitary  youth, 
who  prostrated  himself  at  sunset,  and  who  will  there  pass 
unmoved  the  whole  of  the  sacred  night 

Such  is  Mr.  D* Israeli's  description  of  the  hills  about 
Jerusalem  by  moonlight;  but  the  ancient  city  has  its 
gossipers.  In  the  divan  of  a  wealthy  Jew,  idlers  discussed 
Tancred' s  object  ui  going  there.  Some  said  he  was  the 
Queen  of  England's  brother  come  over  to  sell  cottons ; 
but  here  are  their  speculations ; — 

"'  So  there  was  a  fine  pilgrimage  last  night ;  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  lighted  up  from  sunset  to  sunrise, 
an  extra  guard  in  the  court  and  onW  the  Spanish  prior  and 
two  brethren  premitted  to  enter.  It  must  be  10,000  pias- 
tres at  least  in  the  coffers  of  the  Terra  Santa.  Well,  tliey 
want  something !  it  is  a  long  time  since  we  have  had  a  La- 
tin pilgrim  in  El  Khuds.' 

**  *  Yet  you  have  heard  what  he  has  done.' 

**  *  And  why  is  this  silent  Frenchman  smoking  your  la- 
takia,'  he  continued,  in  a  low  voice.  *  He  comes  to  Jera- 
salem  at  the  same  time  as  this  Englishman.  There  is 
more  in  this  than  meets  our  eye.  You  do  not  know  the 
northern  nations.  They  exist  only  in  pohtical  combina- 
tions. You  are  not  a  politician,  my  Besso.  Depend  ujion 
it  we  shall  hear  more  of  this  Englishman,  and  of  his  doing 
something  else  than  praying  at  tlie  Holy  Sepulchre.* 

"  '  It  may  be  so,  most  noble  Emir,  but  as  you  say  I  am 
no  politician.'  ^ 

"  *  Would  that  you  were,  my  Besso!  it  would  be  well  for 
you  and  for  all  of  us.     See,  now,'  he  added,  in  a  whisper, 

"'And  they  say  after  all  that  this  was  not  a  Latin  pil- 
grim,' said  Barizy  of  the  tower. 

**  *  He  could  not  have  been  one  of  my  people,'  said  the 
Armenian,  *  or  he  never  would  have  gone  to  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre with  the  Spanish  prior.' 

" '  Had  he  been  one  of  your  people,'  said  Pasqualigo, 
*  he  could  not  have  paid  10,000  piastres  for  a  pilgrimage.' 

**  *  I  am  sure  a  Greek  never  would,'  said  Barizy,  *  unless 
he  were  a  Bussian  prince.' 

'*  *■  And  a  Russian  does  not  care  mnch  for  rosaries,  unless 
they  are  made  of  diamonds,*  said  Pasqualigo. 

"'  As  far  as  I  can  make  out  this  morning,*  said  Barizy  of 
the  tower, '  it  is  a  brother  of  the  Queen  of  England.' 

"'I  was  thinking  it  might  be  that,*  said  Pasqualigo,  net- 
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tied  at  his  rivaVs  early  Infoimation,  *  (he  moment  I  heard 
lie  was  an  Eaglishman.* 

"*Tbe  English  do  not  belieye  in  the  Holy  Sepnlchre,' 
said  the  Armenian,  calmly. 

** '  They  do  not  believe  in  onr  blessed  Savionr,'  said  Pas- 
qnaligo,  '  bat  they  do  believe  in  the  Holy  Sepulchre.' 

"  Pasqnaligo's  strong  point  was  theology^  and  there  were 
few  persoos  in  Jerusalem  who,  on  this  Lead,  Teniared  to 
maintain  an  argument  with  him. 

** '  How  do  you  know  that  the  pilgrim  is  anEnghshman? 
asked  their  host. 

**'  Because  his  servants  told  me  so,'  said  Fasqnaligo. 

'"He  has  got  an  Enfrhsh  general  for  the  pnncipal  offi- 
cer of  his  household,'  said  Barizy,  '  which  looks  like  blood 
royal,  a  very  fine  mau,  who  passes  the  whole  day  at  the 
English  consulate.' 

"  '(They  have  taken  a  house  in  the  Via  Dolorosa,'  said 
Pasqualigo. 

"  *  Of  Hassan  Nejed  !'  continued  Barizy  of  the  tower, 
clutching  the  words  out  of  his  rival's  grasp ;  "  Hassan 
asked  five  thousand  piastres  per  month,  and  they  gave  it !' 
What  think  yon  of  that?' 

"'He  must  indeed  be  an  Englishman,'  said  Scheriff 
EITendi,  taking  his  pipe  slowly  from  his  mouth.  There 
was  a  dead  silence  when  be  spoke ;  he  was  much  respected. 

"  He  is  very  young,'  said  barizy  of  the  Tower ;  *  younger 
than  the  Queen,  which  is  one  reason  why  he  is  not  on  the 
throne ;  for,  in  England,  the  eldest  always  succeeds,  except 
in  moveables,  and  those  always  go  to  the  youngest' 

'*  Barizy  of  the  Tower,  though  he  gave  up  to  Pasqualigo 
in  theology,  partly  from  delicacy,  being  a  Jew,  would  yield 
to  no  man  in  Jerusalem  in  his  knowledge  of  law. 

"  *  It  he  goes  on  at  this  rate,'  said  tne  Armenian,  *  he 
will  soon  spend  all  his  money.  This  place  is  dearer  than 
StambooL' 

**  *  There  is  no  fear  of  his  spending  all  his  money,'  said 
their  host,  *  for  tbe  young  man  has  brought  me  such  a 
letter,  that  if  he  were  to  tell  me  to  rebuild  tlie  temple,  I 
must  do  it' 

** '  And  who  is  this  young  man,  Besso,'  exclaimed  the 
Invisible,  starting  up,  and  himself  exhibiting  a  youthful 
countenance;  fair,  almost  effeminate;  no  beard,* a  sh'ght 
moustache,  his  features  too  delicate,  but  his  brow  finely 
arched,  and  his  blue  eye  glittering  with  fire. 

"  '  He  is  an  English  lord,'  said  Besso,  'and  one  of  the 
greatest ;  that  is  all  I  know.' 

"  '  And  why  does  he  come  here  ?'  inquired  the  youth. 
'  The  EngUsn  do  not  make  pilgrimages.' 
'  that  apparently  inanimate  mass,  Scheriff  Efi^ndi;  that 
man  has  a  political  head,  he  understands  a  combination, 
he  is  going  to  smuggle  me  five  thousand  English  muskets 
into  me  Desert.  He  will  deliver  them  to  a  Bedoueen 
tribe,  who  have  engaged  to  convey  them  safely  to  the 
mountaini.  There ;  what  do  you  think  of  that,  my  Besso! 
Do  you  know  now  what  are  politics?  Tell  the  Bose  of 
Sharon  of  it  She  will  say  it  is  beautiful.  Ask  the  Bose 
what  sbe  thinks  of  it,  my  Besso.' 

"  ♦  Well,  I  shall  see  her  to-morrow.' 

"  '  I  have  done  well;  have  I  not?' 

"  *  You  are  satisfied;  that  is  well." 

'"Not  quite,  my  Besso ;  but  I  can  be  satisfied,  if  you 
please.' 

"  '  You  see  that  Scheriff  Effendi  there,  sitting  like  an 
Afrite— he  will  not  give  me  the  muskets  unless  I  pay  him  for 
them — and  the  Bedoueen  chief,  he  will  not  carry  tlie  arms 
unless  I  give  hiin  10,000  piastres.  Now  if  yon  will  pay 
these  people  for  me,  my  Besso,  and  deduct  the  expences 
from  my  Lebanon  Loan  when  it  is  negotiated,  that  \Tould 
Le  a  great  service.  Now,  now,  my  Besso,  shall  it  be  donel" 
he  continued,  with  the  coaxing  voice,  and  with  the  wheed> 
ling  manner  of  a  girl.  "  You  shall  have  any  terms  yon 
like,  and  I  will  always  love  ypn  so,  my  Besso.  Let  it  be 
done,  let  it  be  done !  I  will  go  down  on  my  knees,  and 
kiss  your  hand  before  the  Frenchman,  which  will  spread 
yourfame  throughout  Europe,  and  make  Louis  Philippe 
take  yon  for  the  first  man  in  Syria,  if  you  will  do  it  for  me. 
Dear,  dear,  Besso,  you  will  pay  that  old  camel  Scheriff 
Effendi  for  me — will  you  not? — and  please  the  Rose  of 
Sharon  as  much  as  me  !' 

"  '  My  prince,'  said  Besso,  *  have  a  fresh  pipe ;  I  never 
can  transact  business  after  sunset' 

"  Tbe  reader  will  remember  tliat  Sidonia  had  given 
Tancred  a  letter  of  credit  on  Besso.  He  is  the  same 
Besso  who  was  the  friend,  at  Jerusalem,  of  Contarini 
Fleming,  and  this  is  the  same  chamber  in  which  Contarini, 
his  host,  and  others  who  were  present,  inscribed  one  night, 
before  their  final  separation,  certain  sentences  in  the 
panels  of  the  walls.  The  original  writing  remains,  but 
jBesso,  aa  we  have  already  seen,  has  had  the  sentences 


emblazoned  in  a  manner  more  permanent,  and  more 
striking  to  the  eye.  They  may,  however,  be  both  seen  by 
all  those  who  visit  JerusaJem,  and  wbo  enioy  the  flowing 
hospitality,  and  experience  the  boundless  benevolence  of 
this  prince  of  Hebrew  merchants." 


Tancred  rooanwliile  was  eagAg&d.  in  making  up  an 
quaintance  with  Besso' s  only  daughter,  in  her  garden  at 
Bethany.     He  had  wandered  uninvited  into  tbe  kiosk. 
The  sun  of  Syria  was  strong.   Tbe  fountains  were  aUuring. 
He  sat  down  by  one  of  them,  and  fell  asleep.     While  he 
slept,  Era,  Besso's  daughter,  walking  in  the  garden, 
threw  a  oloak  over  the  Saxon  youth  to  shield  him  from 
the  sun ;  and,  when  he  waked,  tho  lady  was  watching 
by  the  fountain.     It  is  quite  romantic.     Instead  of  send* 
ing  her  servants  to  turn  out  the  intruder,  this  Oriental 
damsel  flung  a  cloak,  or  a  shawl,  or  something  else,  over 
the  Saxon's  head  to  guard  him  from  a  sun^stroke,  and 
watched  beside  him  while  he  slept.     It  is  thoroughly 
romantic  this  meeting  of  the  Marquis  from  Yorkshire, 
and  Miss  Eva  Besso  of  Jerusalem,  at  Bethany.     Whui 
could  come  of  it  ?     We  shall  see.     The  parties  int(0« 
duoed  themselves,  and  went  right  into  the  most  importaot 
matters,  like  old  friends  at  once  : — 
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"  The  path  to  the  right  leads  to  Bethany.' 

*'  The  force  of  association  brought  back  the  last  words 
that  he  had  heard  from  a  human  voice.  And  can  he  sleep 
without  seeing  Bethany  ?  He  mounts  the  path.  What  a 
landscape  surrounds  him  as  he  moves !  What  need  for 
natuie  to  be  fair  in  a  scene  like  this,  where  not  a  spot  is 
visible  that  is  not  heroic  or  sacred,  consecrated  or  memo- 
rable; not  a  rock  tliat  is  not  the  cave  of  prophets;  not  a 
valley  thatis  not  the  valley  of  heaven-anointed  kings;  not  a 
mountain  that  is  not  the  mountain  of  God !" 

"Before  him  is  a  living,  a  yet  breathing  and  existing 
city,  which  Assyrian  inonarchs  come  down  to  besiege, 
which  the  chariots  ol  Pharoahs  encompassed,  which  Homan 
Emperors  have  personoUy  assailed,  for  which  Saladiu  and 
Coeur  de  Lion,  the  Desert  and  Christendom,  Asia  and 
Europe,  struggled  in  rival  chivalry — a  city  which  Mahomet 
sighed  to  rule,  and  over  which  the  Creator  alike  of  Assyrian 
kings,  and  Egyptian  Pharoahs,  and  Roman  Caesars,  tbe 
f^amer  alike  of  the  Desert,  and  of  Christendom,  ponied 
forth  the  full  effhsion  of  his  divinely  hnmau  sorrow. 

"  What  need  of  cascade  and  of  cataract,  the  deep  green 
turf,  the  foliage  of  the  fairest  trees,  the  impenetrable  forest, 
the  abounding  river,  mountains  of  glociered  crest,  Uie  ^oice 
of  birds,  the  bounding  forms  of  beauteous  animals — all 
sights  and  sounds  of  material  loveliness,  that  might  be- 
come the  delicate  ruins  of  some  archaic  theatre,  or  me  lin- 
gering fanes  of  some  forgotten  faiih !  They  would  not  be 
observed  as  the  eve  seized  on  Sion  and  Calvary,  (he  gales 
of  Bethlehem  an<f  Damascus,  the  hill  of  Titus,  Uie  mosque 
of  Mahomet  and  the  tomb  of  Christ  The  view  of  Jerusa- 
lem is  the  history  of  the  world :  it  is  more,  it  is  the  history 
of  earth  and  of  heaven.'" 

**  *  I  was  tempted  by  the  first  sight  of  a  palm  tree  to  a 
step  too  bold,  and  then  sitthig  by  this  fountain;  I  know 
not  how  it  was' 

"  *  You  yielded  to  onr  Syrian  sun,'  said  the  lady.  *  It  has 
been  the  doom  of  many;  but  yon,  I  trust,  will  not  find  it 
fatal.  Walking  in  the  garden  with  my  maidens,  we  ob> 
served  yon.  and  one  of  us  covered  your  head.  If  yon  re- 
main in  this  land  you  should  wear  the  turban.' " 

"  '  This  garden  seems  a  paradise,'  said  Tancred,  'I  bad 
not  thought  that  anything  so  fair  could  be  found  vmong 
these  awful  mountains.  It  is  a  spot  that  quite  becomes 
Bethany.' 

"'  You,  Franks,  love  Bethany?' 

" '  Naturally :  a  place  to  us  most  dear  and  interesting/ 

** » Pray,  are  you  of  those  Franks  who  worship  a  Jewess ; 
or  of  those  otlier  who  revile  her,  break  her  images,  and 
blaspheme  her  pictures  ?' 

"  *  I  venerate,  though  I  do  not  adore  the  mother  of  God, 
said  Tancred  with  emotion. 

" '  Ah !  the  mother  of  Jesus ! '  said  his  companion,  '  Re 
is  your  God.  He  lived  much  in  this  village,  He  was  & 
great  man,  but  he  was  a  Jew,  and  you  worhip  him.' 

^ '  And  yon  do  not  worship  him  ?'  said  Tancred  looktzi^ 
up  to  her  with  an  enquiring  glance,  and  with  a  reddenis^ 
cheek. 
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"'  It  sometimes  seems  to  me  that  I  ought,'  said  the  lady, 
for  I  am  of  his  race,  and  you  shonld  sympathize  with 
yoor  race.' 

"  •  You  are  then  a  Hebrew  V  " 

"  '  I  am  of  the  same  blood  as  Mary  whom  you  venerate 
bat  will  not  adore.'" 

*•  *  You  just  now  obserred/  said  Tancred,  after  a  mo- 
mentary pause,  '  that  it  sometimes  almost  seemi  to 
you  that  yon  ou^ht  to  acknowledge  my  Lord  and  Master. 
Be  made  many  converts  at  Bethany,  and  found  here  some 
of  bis  gentlest  disciples.  I  wish  that  you  had  read  the 
history  of  his  life/ '^ 

"  '  I  have  read  it.  The  English  Bishop  here  has  given 
me  the  book.  It  isa^ood  one,  written,  I  observe^  en- 
tirely by  Jews.  I  find  in  it  many  thinf^  with  which  I 
agree ;  and  if  there  be  some  from  which  I  dissent,  it  may 
be  that  1  do  not  comprehend  them.'  " 

"  '  You  are  aUready  half  a  Christian  !*  "  said  Tanored 
with  animation. 

"  *  But  the  Christianity  which  I  draw  from  your  book, 
does  not  agree  with  the  Christianity  which  you  practise,' 
said  the  lady ;  '  and  I  fear,  therefore,  it  may  bo  hereti- 
cal.' " 

"  *  The  Christian  Church  would  be  your  guide.'  " 

"  *  Which  ?*  enquired  the  lady ;  *  there  are  so  many  in 
Jerusalem.  There  is  the  js^ooa  bishop  who  presented  me 
with  this  volume,  and  who  is  himself  a  Hebrew — he  is  a 
Church  :  there  is  the  Latin  Church,  which  was  founded 
by  a  Hebrew :  there  is  the  Armenian  Church,  which  be- 
longs to  an  eastern  nation,  who,  like  the  Hebrews,  have 
lost  their  country,  and  are  scattered  in  every  clime : 
there  is  the  Abyssinian  Church,  who  holds  us  in  great 
honour,  and  practise  many  of  our  rites  and  ceremonies  : 
aad  there  are  the  Greek,  the  Maronite,  and  the  Coptic 
Churches,  who  do  not  favour  us,  but  who  do  not  treat  us 
as  grossly  as  they  treat  each  other.' " 

Tancred' 8  subsequent  doings  in  Syria  are  those  of  a 
mad  enthusiast.     He  makes  a  pilgrimage  to  Sinai,  ex- 
pecting an  answer  to  his  mission  there ;  is  attacked  by 
the  Bechabites  whose  chief  is  Eva's  grandfather;  fights; 
is  wounded ;    a  prisoner ;    relieved  on   parole ;   visits 
l^nai ;  returns  in  fever ;  is  nursed  by  Eva ;  and  recovers 
from  the  use  of  her  wild  herbs;  scrapes  up  an  acquaintance 
.with  s  wild  Emir  of  the   Lebanon ;   takes  fiirewell  of 
£va»  who  leaves  on  her  journey  to  be  betrothed  to  one 
of  hsT  tribe,  while  Tanered  departs  £ot  the  Lebanon ; 
resides  with  the  Emir ;  plots  with  him  to  revolutionise 
Asia  Minor ;  holds  meetings  with  the  chiefs ;  journics 
with  bis  friend  the  Emir  to  Aleppo;  is  introduced  to 
Besso,  the  rich  Jew ;  meets  again  lus  daughter  and  her 
lovw,  mad  departs  on  a  journey  to  the  young  Queen  of 
the  Ansarey,  whom  the  Emir  ezpeots  to  interest  in  the 
Jievohition  of  Asia  Minor.    The  Ansarey  are  not,  however, 
•ooenible.      They  live  alone,  cherishing  old  customs,  and 
worshipping  the  old  Heathen  deities  in  the  midst  of  the 
Syrian    mountains.      The  interview    between    Baroni, 
Taosred's  Hebrew  courier,  and  the  agent  of  the  Ansarey 
in  Aleppo,  is  so  amusing,  that  we  quote  it: — 

"  Seated  on  what  may  be  called  his  counter,  smoking  a 
nargilly,  in  a  mulberry-coloured  robe,  bordered  with  mr, 
and  a  daric  turban,  was  a  middle-aged  man  of  sinister 
eountenance  and  air,  a  long  hook  nose  and  a  li^t  blue 
eye. 

**  *  Welcome,  EfTendi,'  he  said,  when  he  observed  Baroni; 
'  many  welcomes !  And  how  long  have  you  been  atEsh 
Shamf 

**  *  Mot  too  lon^,'  said  Baroni;  '  and  have  yon  been  here 
aince  my  last  visit?' 

**  *  Here  and  there,'  said  the  man,  ofiering  him  his  pipe. 

"*  And  how  are  our  friends  in  the  mountains?'  said 
Banmi,  tooobtng  the  tube  with  his  lips  and  zetnming  it 

"  *  They  live,   said  the  man. 

"  '  Tliafs  something,'  said  Baroni. 

« <  Have  you  been  in  the  land  of  the  Franks  ?'  said  the 


'^ '  I  am  always  in  the  land  of  the  Franks,'  said  Baroni, 
«  and  about.' 
**  *  Tott  don't  fcnow  any  OM  who  wiDts  a  ptictl  of 
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*' '  I  don't  know  that  I  don't,'  said  Baroni,  mysteriously. 

"  *  I  have  a  very  fine  parcel,'  said  the  man,  « it  is  \etj 
scarce. 

"  *  No  starch  or  myrrh  in  it?'  asked  Baroni. 

**  *  Do  you  think  I  am  a  Jew?'  said  the  man. 

"  *  I  never  could  make  out  what  you  were,  friend  Dark- 
nsh ;  but  as  for  scammony,  I  could  throw  a  good  deal  of 
business  in  your  way  at  this  moment,  to  say  nothuig  of 
galls  and  tragacantb. 

"  *  As  for  tragacanth,'  said  Darkush,  '  it's  known  that 
no  one  in  £sh  8ham  has  pure  tragacanth  except  me;  as 
for  galls  every  foundling  in  Syria  thinks  he  can  deid  in 
afis,  but  is  it  afis  of  Moussonl  Efiendi  ?' 

"  '  What  you  say  are  the  words  ot  truth,  good  Darkush : 
I  could  recommend  you  with  a  safe  conscience.  I  dreamed 
last  night  that  there  would  be  many  piastres  pass  between 
us  this  visit,' 

*'  *  A^hat  is  the  use  of  friends,  unless  they  help  you  in 
the  hour  of  adversity!'  exclaimed  Darkush. 

"  '  You  speak  ever  the  words  of  truth.  I  am  myself  in 
a  Talley  of  dark  shadows.  I  am  travelling  wiUi  a  young 
English  capitani,  a  prince  of  many  tails;  and  he  has  de- 
clared that  lie  will  entirely  extinguish  my  existence,  unless 
he  pavs  a  visit  to  the  Queen  of  the  Ansarey.' 

**  *  Let  him  first  pay  avisit  to  King  Sollman  in  the  oitiet 
of  the  Gin,'  said  Darkush,  doggedly. 

"  *  I  am  not  sure  that  he  will  not,  sometime  or  other,' 
replied  Baroni,  '  for  he  is  a  man  who  wiU  not  take  nay. 
But  now  let  us  talk  of  scammony,*  he  added,  vaulting  on 
the  counter,  and  seating  himself  by  the  side  of  Darkush ; 
*  one  might  get  more  by  arranging  this  visit  to  your  moun- 
tains than  by  enjoying  an  appalto  of  all  its  gums,  friend 
Darkush ;  but  if  it  cannot  be,  it  cannot  be.' 

"  '  It  cannot  be.' 

"  *  Let  us  talk  then  of  scammony.  Tou  remember  my 
old  master,  Darkush?' 

**  *  There  are  many  things  that  are  forgotten  but  he  is 
not  one.' 

"  '  This  capitani  with  whom  I  travel;  this  prince  of  many 
tails,  is  his  friend.  If  vou  serve  me  now,  you  serve 
also  him  who  served  you. 

*'  *  There  ai*e  things  that  can  be  done,  and  there  ar^ 
things  that  cannot  be  done.' 

' ' '  Let  us  talk  then  of  seammonv.  But  fifteen  years  ago, 
when  we  first  met,  friend  Darkush,  you  did  not  say  nay 
to  M.  de  Sidonia.  It  was  the  plague  alone  that  stoppeu 
us.' 

" '  The  snow  on  the  mountain  is  not  the  same  snow  av 
fifteen  years  ago,  Effendi.     All  things  change!' 

"  '  Let  us  talk  then  of  scammony.  The  Ansarey  have 
friends  in  other  lands,  but  if  they  will  not  listen  to  them, 
many  kind  words  will  be  lost.  Things  also  might  happen 
which  would  make  every  body's  shadow  longer.  But  if 
there  be  no  sun  their  shadows  cannot  be  seen. 

'*  Darkush  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

" '  If  the  sun  ot  friendship  does  not  illumine  me,'  re- 
sumed Baroni,  *  I  am  entirely  lost  in  the  bottomless  vale. 
Truly,  I  would  give  a  thousand  piastres,  if  I  could  save 
my  head  by  taking  the  capitani  to  your  mountains.' 

"  '  The  Frinces  of  Frangucstan  cannot  take  off  heads/ 
observed  Darkush.  "  All  they  can  do  is  to  banish  you  to 
islands  inhabitated  b^  demons.' 

*"  But  the  capitani  of  whom  I  speak  is  prince  of  many 
taUs,  is  the  brother  of  Queens.  Even  the  great  Queen  of 
the  English,  they  say,  is  his  sister.' 

(t  ( ^g  ^]]Q  serves  Queen's  may  expert  backsheesh.' 

"  *  And  you  serve  a  Queen,  Darkush.' 

**  *  Which  is  the  reason  I  cannot  give  yon  a  pass  for  the 
mountains,  as  I  would  have  done  fifteen  years  ago,  in  the 
time  of  her  father.' 

" '  Are  her  commands  then  so  strict  t ' 

**  *  That  she  should  see  neither  Moslem  nor  Christian. 
She  is  at  war  with  both,  and  will  be  for  ever,  for  the 
quarrel  between  them  is  beyond  the  power  of  man  to 
remove.' 

**  *  And  what  may  it  be  ?' 

" '  That  you  can  learn  only  in  the  mountains  of  the  An- 
sarey,' said  Darkush  with  a  malignant  smile. 

" '  Baroni  fell  into  a  musing  mooil  After  a  few  momenta 
thought  he  looked  up  and  said — "  Whtit  you  have  told  me 
friend,  Darkush,  is  very  interesting,  and  throws  light  on 
many  things.  This  young  prince,  whom  I  serve,  is  a 
friend  to  your  race,  and  knows  well  why  >ou  are  at  war 
both  with  Moslem  and  Christian,  for  he  is  so  himself.  But 
he  is  a  man  sparing  of  words,  dark  in  thought,  and  tenrible 
to  deal  with.  WhVt  l^e  wishes  to  visit  your  people,  I 
dared  not  inquire,  but  now  I  guess,  from  what  yon  have 
let  fall,  that  he  is  an  AAsaxey  himselft   tie  has  •ome  frooi 
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a  fkr  land  merely  to  Titit  liis  nuse,  a  man  who  U  a  prince 
among  the  people  to  whom  piasters  are  as  water.  I 
doubt  not  he  has  mach  to  say  to  your  queen.  Things 
might  have  happened  that  would  have  lengthened  all  our 
ahadows ;  but  never  mind,  what  cannot  be  cannot  be ;  let 
us  talk  then  of  scammony. 

"  '  You  think  he  is  one  V  said  Darkush  in  a  lower  tone, 
and  looking  very  inquiringly. 

"  *  I  do,   said  BaronL 

"  'And  what  do  you  mean  by  one?'  said  Darkush. 

•*  *  That  is  exactly  the  secret  which  I  never  could  pene- 
trate.' 

< "  I  cannot  give  a  pass  to  the  mountains, '  said  Darkush, 
but  the  sympathy  of  friends  is  a  river  flowin«T  in  a  fair 
gaHen.  If  this  princo,  whose  words  and  thoughts  are 
dark,  should  indeed,be  one could  I  see  him  £ffendi?' 

'*  'It  is  a  subject  on  which  I  dare  not  speak  to  him,' 
said  Baroni.  '  I  hinted  at  his  com  in?  hero :  his  brow 
was  the  brow  of  Eblis ;  his  eye  flashed  like  the  red  light- 
ning of  the  Kamsin. — It  is  impossible !  What  cannot  be 
done,  cannot  be  done.  He  muat  return  to  the  land  of  his 
fathers,  unseen  by  your  queen,  of  wliom  he  is  perhaps  a 
brother ;  he  will  five,  hating  alike  Moslem  and  Christian ; 
but  he  will  banish  me  for  ever  to  islands  of  man v  demons. ' 

*<  *  Tho  queen  shall  know  of  these  strange  toings,'  said 
Darkush,  *  and  we  will  wait  for  her  words.' 

*<  *  Wfut  for  the  Mecca  caravan!*  exclaimed  Baroni. 
*  Yon  know  not  the  child  of  storms,  who  is  my  master, 
and  that  is  ever  a  reason  wbv  I  think  he  must  be  one  of 
ou.  For  b ad  he  been  softened  by  Christianity,  or  civilized 
y  Uie  Koran, *    . 

**  *  Unripe  figs  for  your  Christianity  and  your  Koran !' 
exclaimed  Darkush.  *  Do  you  know  what  we  think  of  your 
Christianity  and  your  Koran  ?* 

*  No,'  said  Baroni,  quietly.    '  Tell  me.' " 

**  *  You  will  learn  in  our  mountains,'  said  Darkush. 
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**  *  Then  you  mean  to  let  me  go  there?* 
"  *  If  the'queen  permit  you,'  said  Darkush. 
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Permission  was  granted  for  the  travellers  to  proceed. 
They  went  on  their  way  ;  met  the  Queen  ;  visited  her 
idol  gallery  ;  and  were  making  progress  in  their  negotia- 
tion, when  her  Majesty  was  pleased  to  take  a  fancy  for 
Tancrcd,  and  was  disposed  to  make  him  King  of  the 
Ansarey — an  honour  which,  at  the  same  time,  the  Emir 
desired  for  himself.  So  he  whispered  to  the  Queen  that 
the  Queen  of  England's  brother  was  insane,  or  nearly  ; 
botrothed  to  a  Jewess,  whom  he  wanted  to  place  on  the 
throne  of  Syria  ;  and  this  Jewess  was  Eva.  Unfortun- 
ately, Eva,  journeying  with  her  father,  the  person  to 
whom  she  was  to  be  betrothed,  and  a  Turkish  guard, 
met  the  Ansarey ; — a  combat  ensued,  the  Turks  were 
defeated,  Besso  was  wounded,  and  Eva  taken  prisoner. 
She  was  handed  over  to  the  Queen,  and  in  the  end  sen- 
tenced to  die,  because  Tawsred  loved  her.  The  Emir 
had,  however,  been  indebted  to  her  fiither,  and  felt  ob- 
liged to  rescue  the  lady.  Tancred  was  lefb  alone,  and 
made  General-in-Chief  of  the  Ansarey.  In  that  capa- 
city he  fought  a  battle  with  the  Turks,  and  gained  a 
brilliant  victory ;  and  having  gained  it,  ran  off ;  escaped 
to  Jerusalem ;  met  with  Eva  in  the  kiosk  at  Bethany 
again,  and  at  evening  and  alone.  They  bad  undergone 
many  adventures  since  they  met  there  first.  It  was  na- 
tural to  speak  of  them,  and  natural  to  go  farther.  They 
had  just  come  to  a  fuU  and  perfect  understanding  on 
their  position,  when — 

"  At  this  moment  a  shout  was  heard,  repeated  and  in- 
creased ;  soon  the  sound  of  many  voices  and  the  tramp  of 
Sersons  approaching.  The  vivid  and  brief  twilight  nad 
led  away.  Almost  suddenly  it  had  become  night.  "The 
voices  became  more  audible,  the  steps  were  at  hand. 
Tancred  recognised  his  name,  frequently  repeated.  Be- 
hold a  crowd  of  many  persons,  several  of  them  bearing 
torches.  There  was  Colonel  Brace  in  ihe  van ;  on  his 
right  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bernard ;  on  his  left  Dr.  Boby. 
Freeman  and  Trueman  and  several  guides  and  native  ser- 
vants were  in  the  rear,  most  of  them  proclaiming  the  name 
of  Lord  Montacute. 


*'  *  I  am  here,'  said  Tancred,  advancing  from  the  kiosk, 
pale  and  agitated.    •  Why  am  I  wanted  ?' 

"  Colonel  Brace  began  to  explain,  but  all  seemed  to  speak 
at  the  same  time. 

"  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Bellamont  had  aniyed  at 
Jerusalem." 

So  the  third  volume  closes,  and  we  are  left  to  goess 
the  consequences ;  though  we  trust  that  Eva  lost  not 
her  own  heart  and  her  lover's  hand  ;  for  the  young 
Jewess  is  the  finest  character  in  the  work, 

j  What  is   Rtligiwif     The   quetiion  amwered.     By 
Henry  Colman.     London  :  Chapman  Brothers. 

Wb  hopa  Mr.  Colman  means  well  by  this  discourse ;  bat 
we  take  leave  to  daubi  it.  It  is  the  substance  of  what  he 
seems  to  have  hold  fertfa,  on  Sunday,  September  27tli, 
1846,  at  the  Now  Gravel-Pit  Chapel,  Hackney,  near 
London,  "for  the  firat  time,"  as  he  says,  *<in  his  life, 
and,  in  all  human  probability,  for  tho  last."  Mr.  Cohnan 
is  not,  therefore,  a  regular  preacher,  and  perhi^  merits 
the  application  of  the  admonition,  ne  Mutor  tUtracrepidam, 
His  wish,  he  alleges,  is  "  to  aid,  in  a  very  humble  way, 
the  cause  of  universal  forbearanoe  and  oharity."  But  it 
seems  to  us  that  he  sets  to  work  exactly  in  the  way  that 
Swift  accuses  those  people  of  doing,  who,  under  the  name 
of  weeding  out  prejudices,  would  attempt  to  eradteate 
virtue,  morality,  and  religion.  We  should  regret  to  do 
Mr.  Colman  any  wrong ;  but  it  is  ominous  of  something 
not  quite  orthodox  to  find  him  taking  for  his  motto,  from 
an  anonymous  author,  who  is  probably  Mr.  Colman  him- 
self, such  a  sentence  as  this :  **  People  will  not  bdiere 
that  it  is  possible  to  be  religions  without  a  religion." 
Does  Mr.  Colman  believe  so  ?  We  are  led  to  think  be 
may  be  so  absurd,  for  we  see  that  in  W  notes  he  ventures 
to  assert  that  "if  Christianity  exist  only  where  the  name 
of  Christ  is  acknowledged,  its  extension  is  limited  indeed." 
We  should  doubt  if  Mr.  Colman  knowv  anything  about 
Christianity. 

ChritUndom,  and  HeaUiendom :  or  Sound  and  Sense, 
An  Allegory.     London :  OUiviere. 

As  we  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  bow  to  ohanoterise  or 
even  to  describe  a  work  which  has  been  pointed  out  to  our 
special  attention,  it  may  save  the  reader's  time  to  say,  in 
few  words,  that  here  the  opinions  and  doctrines  found  in 
the  singular  lucubrations  of  Mr.  Urquhart,  and  in  the 
mysterious  publieation  named  the  Port/olio,  are  promul- 
gated in  substance,  but  in  a  new  form.  Without  pretend- 
ing to  disguise  or  deny  the  sins  and  shortcomings  of  Chris- 
tendom, we  cannot,  however,  believe  that  the  sun  mores 
from  west  to  east,  or  is  likely  soon  to  do  so. 

Fre^  ThoughU  on  ProUstani  Mattert.  By  the  Rev.  T. 
D.  Gregg,  M.  A.  Second  Edition.  DuUin  :  Curiy  & 
Co.    1847, 

Tbis  is  a  seeond  edition  of  Mr.  Treaftiam  Gregg* shook, 
for  he  boasts  of  having  already  disposed  of  1200  of  a  first 
impression.  That  it  b  devoted  to  advocate  "  the  adop- 
tion of  a  policy  by  the  State  which  may  involve  the  as- 
cendancy of  the  Established  Church,"  Is  scarcely  sufficient 
to  aooount  for  this  amount  of  popularity  "  within  the 
year  of  its  appearance  ;*'  for  Mr.  Gregg  himself  admits 
that  what  he  terms  '*  the  alteration  in  the  British  Consti- 
tution caused  by  the  repeal  of  the  Tost  and  Corporation 
Acts  and  the  BUI  of  1829,  whereby/'  he  says,  <'  Roman 
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Catholics,  And  DiMenten  from  th«  Church  of  all  sorts, 
hare  been  admitted  to  a  participation  in  the  goTemment 
of  the  realm/'  have  rendered  it  **  totally  Tain  to  expect*' 
this  exploded  oonstmimation.  Neither  do  we  suppose 
the  fame  of  the  publication  before  us  to  be  greatly  de- 
med  from  its  de^eation  to  Mr.  Benjamin  D'Israeli,  M.P., 
in  the  somewhat  forlorn  hope  that  he  **  may  tend  to 
areit  impending  ruin,  and  gnarantee,  at  the  same  time, 
the  integrity  of  the  Empire,  the  safety  of  the  Crown,  and 
the  well-being  and  happiness  of  the  people.'*  Mr.  Gregg 
gives  in  his  adhesion  to  Mr.  B*  Israeli  "  for  his  tri- 
umphant exposure  of  the  apostate  Minister  who,  in  pre- 
ferring a  base  expediency  to  saorod  principle,  has  not  only 
betrayed  the  cause  of  truth  but  given  a  shock  to  public 
morality !"  This  amusing  dedication  is  a  fair  sample  of 
the  whole  oontest. 

Memoir  of  the  Rev,  Henry  Francis  Cory,  M.A,  By 
his  Son.  In  two  toIs.  London :  Edward  Moxon. 
1847. 

Ip  Cary  were  not  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  free 
translator  of  Dante,  he  must  be  regarded  as  the  most 
fitithful.  We  hardly  know  if  any  translation  oyer  came 
up  so  eloMly  to  its  original  as  Cary's  Dante.  The  repro- 
duction of  a  woriL  so  comprehenstTe,  necessarily  presup- 
poses literary  training  and  accomplishments  of  the  highest 
order  on  the  port  of  the  transhitor :  and  the  literary  stu- 
dent, who  asks  for  a  model  of  study,  will  rejoice  to  learn 
that  the  IHerary  journals  and  correspondence  of  this  great 
schohur  are  included  in  the  two  rolumes  of  biography,  which 
the  filial  piety  of  the  B«r.  H.  Cary,  of  Worcester  College, 
Oxford,  has  prompted  Mna  to  produce.  The  literary 
journals  errince  certahaly  astounding  monuments  of  per- 
scTering  stody— quite  such  as  we  would  expect  in  the  tran- 
slator of  Dante.  But,  in  addition  to  the  hard-earned 
litemy  charaeter  of  this  excellent  man,  his  correspon- 
dence, embodied  in  the  Memoir,  establishes  the  fact  of  his 
possessmg  the  most  amiable  qualities  of  heart  and  gentle- 
ness of  disposition. 

Key  to  Ike  QueiUong  on  Generalities,   By  G.  M.  Sterne. 

London:  Longmans. 

Ws  think  tho  "  Questions  on  Generalities  "  yery  likely 
to  be  useful  as  a  book  of  exercises  ;  although  we  object 
precisely  to  what  the  critics,  for  tho  most  part,  praise — 
its  generality.  Miss  Sterne  has  derived  the  idea  of  the 
vork  from  practical  experience  in  her  school.  Practical 
experience  is  the  best  possible  source  of  improvement. 
Bat  we  rather  fear  that  generalities  of  all  sorts  are  too 
frequently  the  specious  forms  which  instruction  in  ladies' 
schools  assomes.  And,  strange  to  say,  while  we  should 
have  thought  rather  better  of  ladies'  schools  for  the  inven- 
tion displayed  by  Miss  Sterne  in  getting  up  a  set  of  ques- 
tions even  on  "  Generalities,"  six  or  a  docen  of  which 
being  given  to  the  pupil  to  answer  in  writing  within  a 
week,  stimulates  individual  research  in  the  proper  books 
supplied  for  the  purpose,  we  think  rather  worse  of  the 
matter  since  we  have  seen  the  lady's  Key  to  the  "  Gene- 
ralities* *  in  question.  We  do  not,  for  instance,  think  the 
following  oracular  response  altogether  a  model  for  com- 
position:— 

"  Alfred  possessed  qualities  for  more  noble  than  those 
of  a  warlike  chief :  as  a  legislator;  a  promoter  ^  learning, 


a  kind  and  generous  master,  and  unselfish  friend,  he 
universally  beloved  and  admired,  and,  to  crown  aJl  rv- 
marks,  he  was  distinguished  by  tho  title  of  '  Truth 
Teller,*" 

A  work  like  this  can  for  one  thing  do  little  harm,  if  it 
be  calculated  to  do  little  good,  which  we  fear  it  is  from 
its  desultory  character. 


NEW  POEMS. 

Saered  Mediiations,  and  Moral  Themes,  in  verse.  By 
the  Rev.  Robert  Montgomery,  M.A.,  Oxon.  Third 
Edition.     London  ;  Fisher,  Son,  ds  Co.     1847. 

It  is  pretty  well  settled  that  James  Montgomery  is  an 
adept  in  the  difficult  department  of  the  sacred  lyre  ;  the 
attempts  of  lus  more  aspiring  namesake  Jtohert  have 
been  scarcely  so  successful.  It  were  rash,  perhaps,  to 
venture  upon  a  criticism  of  this  work  under  its  new  title 
of"  Sacred  Meditations,"  when  we  are  met  at  the  out- 
set with  the  information  that,  to  the  "high  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  the  public,  both  of  the  poetical  character  and 
moral  worth  of  '  The  Sacred  Gifl,'  by  Robert  Montgo- 
mery," we  owe  this  reprint  of  it  in  a  more  popular  form. 
Now,  with  tho  utmost  deference  to  "the  public,"  we 
should  incline  to  solicit  less  rashness  in  pronouncing  these 
little  opinions ;  for,  really,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
Mr.  Montgomery's  "Moral  Themes  and  Meditations" 
will  be  found  somewhat  turgid  and  inflated.  Indeed^ 
Mr.  Montgomery  has  been  flattered  by  this  mistaken 
kindness  into  tho  error  of  erectiog  an  entirely  new  stan- 
dard of  criticism.  "The  Omnipresence  of  tho  Deity," 
for  instance,  is  upheld  as  an  immaculate  piece  of  poetry, 
because  it  has  now  reached  its  twenty-third  edition  ;  and 
also  that  "  the  assault  made  by  the  Edi»iburyh  Review 
on  '  The  Omnipresence '  is  no  longer  In  the  remotest  de- 
gree applicable  ;  inasmuch  as  every  single  passage,  with- 
out a  solitary  exception,  which  that  review  censured,  has. 
been  revised  and  corrected,"  This  is  highly  amusing, 
and  amazingly  modest ! 

Poems.  By  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  L<mdon :  Chap- 
man, Brothers. 

Those  who  have  seen  this  writer's  Essays,  edited  by 
Mr.  Carlylo,  can  neither  have  forgotten  them  nor  foil  to 
experience  a  strong  desire  to  know  how  so  bold  and  origi- 
nal a  prose  writer  may  come  forth  as  a  poet.  If,  like 
ourselves,  they  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Emerson  is 
more  poetical  in  his  prose  essays  than  in  his  rugged 
though  vigorous  rhymes,  no  groat  harm  will  be  done. 
The  man  appears  alike  in  both  :  daring,  eccentric,  rush- 
ing on  in  his  impetuous  course,  without  once  heeding 
whom  he  jostles  or  oversets,  so  that  he  awakens  or  as- 
tounds. In  the  mere  "  accomplishment  of  verse,"  Mr. 
Emerson  shows  numerous,  and  probably  irreparable  de- 
fects. He  has  a  bad,  an  unmusical,  or  unrythmical  ear, 
yet  is  there  more  true  poetry  in  some  of  his  tuneless 
pieces  than  in  many  volumes  of  well-scanned,  melodious 
verse.  We  must,  however,  confess  that  we  have  met 
with  no  late  volume  of  poetry  which  supplies  more  tempt- 
ing material  to  critics  inclined  to  scoflSng  and  derision. 
Let  them  scoff:  Byron,  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  many 
more,  have  passed  through  a  more  severe  ordeal  than 
that  by  whieh  Mr.  Emerson  may  be  tried,  not  merely  un- 
scathed but  triumphant.    He  is  neither  a  Wordsworth 
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Bor  a  Keati,  mor  yet  a  Tennyson,  which  Ust  he  much 
affecti,  if  he  follows  any  one  ;  yet  the  rhnpeodist  of  the 
forests  and  solitudes  of  the  New  World  is  not  one  to  bo 
neglected,  into  whaterer  unshapely  fashion  he  may  throw 
his  clear,  his  mystical,  or  his  nearly  unintelligible 
thoughts.  No  just  idea  could  be  giren  of  this  singular 
collection  of  poems  by  any  one  or  two  detached  pieces. 
We  therefore,  in  justice  to  the  author,  forbear  extracting. 


ILLUSTRATED  WORKS. 

HiATtt's  iLLUSTBATtD  New  Testamzitt.  Loudon : 
Chapman  and  Dall. — ^We  have  no  recollection  of  haTing 
•Ter  met,  amongst  the  magnificent  editions  of  the  Scriptures 
that  have  recently  been  issued,  any  work  more  truly  superb 
than  the  four  parts,  embracing  to  the  25th  chapter  of 
Matthew't  Gospel,  of  this  edition.  The  typography  and 
paper  of  the  edition  are  beautiful,  but  the  strength  of  the 
work  is  in  its  engrayings.  In  this  respect  it  has  no  equal. 
And  all  who  appreciate  the  application  of  the  highest  art 
to  the  finest  subjects,  will  place  on  this  New  Testament 
a  Tory  high  Talue. 

Thb  Christian  in  Palxstink.  —  London :  George 
Virtue. — k  serial  work,  which  we  have  previously  no- 
ticed, containing  in  each  number,  four  engravings  of 
■eenery  in  the  Holy  Land,  accompanied  with  letter 
press.  The  engravings  are  remarkable  for  their  clear- 
ness ;  and  although  we  have  yet  to  make  "the  new 
crusade,"  yet  we  have  some  good  indirect  reasons  for 
believing  that  they  represent  faithfully  the  scenes  de- 
scribed. The  illustrations  are  by  Mr.  Bartiett,  and  the 
letter-press  by  Dr.  Stebbing.  Notwithstanding  Mr.  D* 
Israeli's  opinion,  that  Syria  is  a  neglected  land,  and  the 
eastern  question  misunderstood,  yet  we  believe  that  this 
work  is  very  popular. 

RoTAL  Gems  tbom  the  Galleries  of  Europe.  Lon- 
don :  George  Virtue. — The  object  of  this  work  is  to 
present,  at  a  cheap  rate,  first  class  engravings  from 
paintings  of  acknowledged  excellence.  The  engravings 
in  this  number  are  the  Adoration  from  Murillo — the 
Two  Sisters,  a  German  painting ;  and  Tiie  Wayfarers, 
an  English  scene.  In  all  the  parts  that  we  have  seen, 
the  plates  are  arranged  in  tho  same  varied  style ;  and 
they  are  executed  with  a  care  befitting  the  subjects, 
which  are  accompanied  by  notes  written  by  Mr.  S.  C. 
BalL    This  work  is  of  permanent  value. 

Nubsxrt  Rhtuxs,  Tales,  and  Jinoles.  London: 
James  Bums. — ^We  do  not  know  that  the  literature  of 
the  nunreiy,  has  ever  appeared  before  in  a  garb  so  per- 


fectly splendid  as  that  in  which  Mr.  Bums  has  presented 
his  Rhymes,  Tales,  and  Jingles.  The  copy  before  us  is 
marked  a  second  edition,  improved.  We  think  there  is 
no  probability  of  a  third  edition  appearing  "  improved," 
aboin  matters  of  gilding,  binding,  and  illustration.  The 
next  improvement  must  bo  in  the  literature.  And  while 
the  book  seems  rather  fine  'for  the  very  young  people  of 
the  nursery ;  it  is  also  too  gorgeous  for  the  matter.  One 
likes  to  see  these  old  jingles  just  as  they  saw  them  long 
ago  in  small  24mo.  books,  price  one  halfpenny .  **  Madam 
Hubbard  and  her  Cat,"  OldKingCole,"  '*  The  House  that 
Jack  built,"  and  still  less  poetical  fragments  of  the  past, 
in  morocco,  covered  with  gilding  and  fancifully  decorated 
lead  us  to  hope  that  Mr.  Burns  may  take  some  of  the 
old  ballads  a  step  above  the  nursery  next  in  hand. 

The  Bot*s  Own  Library.  Winieb  Book — Auruinr 
Book.  London  :  Chapman  &  Hall. — The  Title  page 
and  Vignettes  to  these  small  volumes,  printed  in  colours, 
have  a  particularly  neat  appearance.  The  other  iUostra- 
tions  arc  of  fair  wood  engraving ;  and  the  exteriors  are 
pretty  without  being  showy  or  pretending.  The  matter 
is,  however,  in  every  respect  excellent.  The  style  is  bet^ 
ter  than  has  generally  been  bestowed  on  large  books,  and 
the  matter  is  unexceptionable,  at  least  we  deem  ii  so, 
perhaps  some  few  game  preservers  would  think  otherwise 
of  such  passages  as  the  following  : — • 

*'  Every  boy,  who  knows  anything  of  the  countiy,  must 
be  aware,  that  if  a  hare  or  rabbit  is  in  a  particular  field 
or  wood  on  one  day,  it  may  by  night  be  a  mile  or  two  off, 
feeding  on  the  cabbages  in  some  poor  man's  garden.  We 
can  understand  a  man  laying  claim  to  a  pig,  an  ass,  or  a 
sheep,  but  what  right  he  has  to  a  wild  animal,  or  to  a 
bird,  which  is  here  to-day  and  there  to-morrow,  any  more 
than  the  poorest  peasant,  who  may  chance  to  meet  with  it 
on  a  common,  we  were  never  yet  able  to  understand  ;  and 
yet  were  the  poor  peasant  to  capture  either  the  one  or 
the  other  on  tho  wide,  open  common,  he  must  either  pay 
a  heavy  fine  or  go  to  prison.  Sorry  should  I  be  were  any 
of  you  to  attempt  to  take  a  single  head  of  game ;  for,  as 
the  hw  now  stands,  such  an  act  would  bring  you  into 
trouble,  and,  unjust  as  I  consider  the  game  law,  whilst  it 
exists,  it  must  be  obeyed.  My  object  is  to  show  you, 
that  beautful  as  are  our  English  laws,  they  are  still  ca- 
pable of  amendment ;  and  that,  although  compiled  by 
wise  and  learned  men,  like  all  other  human  institutions, 
they  yet  remain  imperfect.'* 

If  we  were  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  game 
laws,  we  should  not  like  to  have  them  attacked  in  such 
publications  as  these.  But  from  every  natural  object 
that  crosses  the  boy's  path  in  spring  or  winter,  the  author 
gathers  something  to  say.  The  object  is  not  alwayi,  or 
often,  a  partridge  or  hare,  and  therefore  the  moral  is  not 
often  political  in  its  character. 
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FEMALE  AUTHORS.    No.  L— MRS.  HEMANS. 

BT  OEOBGB  GILFILLANy  AUTHOB  OF   ''  A  OALUSBT  OF  UTBBART  POBTBiJTS.*' 


FxMALE  autborship  is,  if  not  a  great,  certainly 
a  singular  fact.  And  if  a  singular  fact  in  this 
century,  what  must  it  have  been  in  the  earUer 
ages  of  tho  world — ^when  it  existed  as  certainly 
as  now,  and  was  more  than  now  a  phenomenon, 
standing  often  insulated  and  alone  ?  If,  eren  in 
this  age,  blius  are  &2acik-balled  and  homespun  is 
^till  the  ''only  wear,"  and  music,  grammar,  and 
grcunairye  are  the  three  elements,  legitimately  in- 
4;lnded  and  generally  expected  in  the  education  of 
woman,  in  what  light  must  the  Aspasias  and  the 
iSapphos  of  the  past  haye  been  regarded  ?  Pro- 
bably as  lustus  ncUurcBf  in  whom  a  passionate  at- 
tachment to  literature  was  pardoned  as  a  pleasant 
peccadillo,  or  agreeable  insanity ;  just  as  a  slight 
Bquint  in  the  eye  of  a  beauty,  or  oTon  a  far-off 
faux  p<u  in  her  reputation,  is  still  not  unfrequently 
iorgiren.  But  alas !  in  our  age,  the  exception 
is  likely  soon  to  become  the  rule— the  lusua 
the  law  ;  and,  at  all  events,  of  female  author- 
ship, the  least  gallant  of  critics  is  compelled  now 
to  take  cognizance  ;  and  without  absolutely  ad- 
mitting this  as  our  characteristic,  we  must  con- 
fess the  diffidence  as  well  as  the  good- will  where- 
with we  approach  a  subject  where  respect  for 
truth  and  respect  for  the  sex  are  sometimes  apt  to 
jostle  and  jar. 

The  works  of  British  women  have  now  taken 
up,  not  by  courtesy  but  by  right,  a  fuU  and  con- 
spicuous place  in  our  Uteraturo.  They  constitute 
an  elegant  library  in  themselyes ;  and  there  is 
hardly  a  d^artment  in  science,  in  philosophy,  in 
morals,  in  politics,  in  the  belles  lettres,  in  fiction, 
or  in  the  fine  arts,  but  has  been  occupied,  and 
ably  occupied  by  a  lady.  This  certainly  pro- 
claims a  l]dgh  state  of  cultiyation  on  the  part  of 
the  many  which  has  thus  flowered  out  into  com- 
position in  the  case  of  the  few.  It  exhibits  an 
extension  and  refinement  of  that  element  of  female 
influence  which,  in  the  priyate  intercourse  of 
society,  has  been  productiye  of  such  blessed  effects 
— it  mingles  with  the  harsh  tone  of  general  Utera- 
ture,  '<  as  the  lute  pierceth  through  tho  cymbal's 
<huh*' — ^it  blends  with  it  a  yein  of  delicate  diJMsri- 
mination,  of  mild  charity,  and  of  purity  of  morals 
— giyes  it  a  healthy  and  happy  tone,  the  tone  of 
the  fireside ;  it  is  in  the  chamber  of  our  literature; 
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a  quiet  and loyely presence;  by  its  yery gentleness^ 
oyerawing  as  well  as  refining  and  beautifying  it 
all.     One  principal  characteristic  of  female  writ- 
ing in  our  age  is  its  sterling  sense.     It  is  told  of 
Coleridge,  that  he  was  accustomed,  on  important 
emergencies,  to  consult  a  female  friend,  placing 
implicit  confidence  in  her  first  instructiye  sugges- 
tions.   If  she  proceeded  to  add  her  reasons,  he 
checked  her  immediately.   "  Leaye  these,  madam, 
to  me  to  find  out.''  We  find  this  rare  and  yaluable 
sense — this  short-hand  reasoning — exemplified 
in  our  lady  authors' producing,  eyen  in  the  absence 
of  original  genius,  or  of  profound  penetration,  or 
of  wide  experience,  a  sense  of  perfect  security,  as 
we  follow  their  gentie  guidance.     Indeed,  on  all 
questions  affecting  proprieties,  decorums,  what  we 
may  call  the  tihica  of  sentimentalism,  minor  as 
yreYL  as  major  morals,  their  yerdict  may  be  con- 
sidered oracular,  and  without  appeal.     But  we 
dare  not  say  that  we  consider  them  entitied  to 
speak  with  equal  authority  on  those  higher  and 
deeper  questions,  where  not  instinct  nor  heart, 
but  seyere  and  tried  intellect  is  qualified  to  return 
the  responses.     We  remark,  too,  in  the  writings 
of  females,  a  tone  of  greater  generosity  than  in 
those  of  men.     They  are  more  candid  and  ami- 
able in  their  judgments  of  authors  and  of  books* 
Commend  us  to  female  critics.     They  are  not 
eternally  consumed  by  the  desire  of  being  witty, 
astute,  and  seyere,  of  carping  at  what  they  could 
not  equal— of  hewing  down  what  they  could  or 
would  not  haye  built  up.       The  principle,  nH 
admirartf  is  none  of  theirs  ;  and  whether  it  be 
that  a  sneer  disfigures  their  beautiful  lips,  it  is 
seldom  seen  upon  them.     And  in  correspondence 
with  this,  it  is  curious  that  (in  our  judgments, 
and  we  suspect  theirs)  the  worst  critics  are  per- 
sons who  dislike  the  sex,  and  whom  the  sex  dis- 
likes— ^musty,  fusty  old  bachelors,  such  as  Gifford, 
or  certain  pedantic  prigs  in  the  press  of  the  pre- 
sent day.    Ladies,  on  the  other  hand,  are  seldom, 
seyere  judges  of  anything,  except  each  other's 
dress  and  deportment ;  and  in  defect  of  profound 
principles,  they  are  helped  out  by  that  fine  in* 
stinctiye  sense  of  theirs,  which  partakes  of  the 
genial  nature,  and  yerges  upon  genius  itself. 
Falsing  from  such  preliminary  remarks,  we 
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procoed  to  our  theme.  We  haye  seleeted  Mn. 
Hemans  M  oar  first  specimen  of  Female  AnthorSy 
not  because  we  consider  her  the  bes^  hut  becaff  sa 
ve  consider  her  by  far  the  most  feaubine  vriter 
4>f  the  age.  All  the  woman  in  her  shines..  You 
«onld  not  (unknowing  of  the  author)  open  a  page 
«|  h«r  writini^  mthout  feeling  this  is  written  by 
A  ladf .  Her  inspitatioa  always  pauses  aft  the  femi- 
BinapokiL  Itnaur^avcrstapstbemodettgrofna- 
tnre^'^nor  the  dignity  and  decorum  of  womanhood. 
She  is  no  Sibyl,  tossed  to  and  fro  in  the  tempest 
of  furious  excitement,  but  ever  a  ''  deep,*-  majesti- 
cal,  and  high-souled  woman" — ^the  calm  mistress 
4>f  the  highest  and  stormiest  of  her  emotions. 
The  finest  compliment  we  can  pay  her — ^perhaps 
the  finest  compliment  that  it  ia  posaiUe  to  pay 
to  woman,  as  a  moral  being — is  to  compare  her  to 
**'  one  of  Shakspeare's  women,**  and  to  say,  had 
Imogen,  or  Isabella,  or  Cornelia  become  an 
4inthores8,  she  had  so  written. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  Mrs.  Hemans  herself  seems 
^educed,  through  the  warmth  of  her  temperament, 
ihe  fkcitity  and  rapidity  of  her  execution,  and  the 
intensely  lyrical  tone  of  her  genius,  to  dream  that 
ihe  shadow  of  the  P^oness  is  waring  behind 
lier,  and  controlling  the  motions  of  her  song.  To 
lierself  she  appears  to  be  uttering  oracular  deliyer- 
9tmeB»  Alas !  **  oracles  speak,**  and  her  poetry,  as 
toall  effectiTO  utterance  of  original  truth,  is  silent. 
It  isemotion  only  that  im  audible  to  the  sharpest  ear 
that  listens  to  her  song.  A  bee  wreathing  round 
yon  in  the  warm  summer  mom,  her  singing 
dbnde  ffves  you  as  much  new  insight  into  the  uni- 
Terse  as  do  the  sweetest  strains  which  hare  oyer 
issued  from  this  '<  yoiee  of  spring.**  We  are  re« 
luetantly  compelled,  therefore,  to  deny  her,  in  its 
Uighest  sense,  the  name  of  poet — a  word  often 
abused,  often  misapplied  in  mere  compliment  or 
courtesy,  but  which  ought  ever  to  retain  its  stern 
and  original  signification.  A  maker  she  is  noL 
What  dream  of  childhood  has  she  ever,  to  any 
imagination,  reborn  ?  whose  slumbers  has  she  oyer 
peopled  with  new  and  terrible  yiaions  ?  what  new 
^rm  or  figure  has  she  annexed,  like  a  second 
shadow,  to  our  own  idiosyncrasy,  to  track  us  on 
4mr  way  for  erer  ?  to  what  mind  has  she  giyen 
such  a  burning  stamp  of  impression,  as  it  fbels 
eternity  itself  unable  to  efface  ?  There  is  no  such 
xesult  from  the  poetry  of  Mrs*  Hemans.  She  is 
less  a  maker  than  a  miMtaon,  and  her  works  ap- 
pear rather  to  rise  to  the  airs  of  the  piano  than 
that  still  sad  music  of  humanity — ^the  adequate 
ikutmment  for  the  expression  of  which,  has  not 
^et  been  inyented  by  man.  From  the  tremulous 
aaoTement,  the  wailing  cadences,  the  artistic 
pauses,  and  the  conscious-swelling  climaxes  of 
her  yerse,  we  always  figure  her  as  modulating,  in- 
lairing,  and  controlling  her  thoughts  and  words 
to  the  tune  of  some  fine  instrument,  which  is  less 
tlie  yehical  than  the  creator  of  the  strain.  In 
lier  poetry,  consequently,  the  music  rather  awakens 
the  meaning,  than  does  the  meaning  round  and 
mellow  off  into  the  music. 

With  what  purpose  does  a  lady,  in  whom  per- 
Iset  skill  and  practice  hare  not  altogether  drowned 
enQuulnsm,  ait  down   to^  her  harp,  piano^  or 


guitar  ?  Not  altogether  for  the  purpose  of  diipla j 
— not  at  all  for  that  of  instruction  to  her  aadieaoe 
— but  in  a  great  measure  that  she  may  doTelop  in 
a  lawful  form,  the  sensibilities  of  her  own  boaom. 
TkuA  sata  Felicia  Hemans  before  her  lyre— not 
touching  it  with  awful  reyerence,  as  though  each 
string  were  a  star,  nor  using  it  as  the  mere  con- 
ductor t*  her  eyerflowiag  theughts»  b«t  rsgaxdbg 
it  as  the  soother  anil  simtainer  of  her  own  lu|h- 
wrought  emotions — a  graceful  alias  of  herselL 
Spring,  in  its  yague  joyousness,  has  not  a  mors 
appropriate  yoice  in  IJie  note  of  the  cuckoo  than 
feminine  sensibility  had  in  the  more  yaried  bat 
hardly  profounder  song  of  the  authoress  before  as. 

We  wish  not  to  be  misunderstood.  Mrs.  He- 
mans had  something  more  than  the  common 
belief  of  aU  poets  in  the  existence  of  the  beaatifol. 
She  was  a  genuine  woman,  and,  therefore,  the 
sequence  (as  we  shall  see  speedily)  is  irresistible, 
a  true  Christian.  Nor  hsus  she  feared  to  set  her 
creed  to  music  in  her  poetry.  But  it  was  as  a 
betrayal,  rather  than  as  a  purpose,  that  she  so  did. 
She  was  more  the  organ  of  sentiment  and  aaut- 
bility  than  of  high  and  solemn  truth — more  a 
golden  morning  mist,  now  glittering  aad  then 
gone  in  the  sun,  than  a  steady  dial  at  onoeareekly 
reftecting  and  fidthfoUy  watching  and  measnring 
his  beams. 

She  was,  as  Lord  Jeffirey  well  remarks,  an 
admirable  writer  of  occasional  yerses.  She  has 
caught,  in  her  poetry,  passing  words  of  her  own 
mind — ^meditations  of  tiie  sleepless  night — ^tran- 
sient glimpses  of  thought,  yisiting  her  ia  her 
serener  houra— the  **■  silyer  lining  '*  of  those 
cloudy  feelings  which  preside  oyer  her  darker— 
and  the  impressions  made  upon  her  mind  by  the 
more  remarkaUe  eyents  of  her  eyery-day  life-* 
and  the  more  exciting  passages  of  her  reading. 
Her  works  are  a  yersified  jowmal  of  a  qoiet, 
ideal,  and  beautiful  lifb— the  life  at  once  of  a 
woman  and  a  poetess,  with  just  enough,  and  ne 
more,  of  romance  to  east  around  it  a  mellow 
autunmal  colouring.  The  songs,  hymns,  and 
odes  in  which  this  life  is  registered  are  as  soft  aad 
bright  as  atoms  of  tiie  rainbow  ;  like  them,  tesrs 
transmuted  into  glory,  but,  no  more  than  they» 
great  or  complete.  In  many  poets  we  see  the 
germ  of  greatness,  which  might  in  happier  eir- 
cumstances,  or  in  a  more  genial  season,  haye  been 
deyeldped.  But  no  such  germ  can  the  most  micro- 
scopic suryey  discoyer  in  her,  and  we  feel  that  at 
her  death  her  beantiflil  but  tiny  task  was  done. 
Indeed,  with  such  delicate  organization,  and  moh 
intense  susceptiyeness  as  hers,  the  elaboratiwi* 
the  long  reach  of  thought,  the  slow  cumtMvi 
adyance,  the  deep-curbed,  yet  cherished  ambition 
which  a  great  work  requires  and  implies  «w>  ^^ 
fear,  incompatible. 

It  follows,  naturally  from  this,  that  her  largwt 
are  her  worst  productions.  They  labour  under 
the  fetal  defeet  of  tedium.  They  are  a  surfeit  of 
sweets.  Conceiye  an  orchard  of  rose-trees,  who 
would  not,  stupified  and  bewildered  by  encess  ana 
extrayagance  of  beauty,  prefer  the  old,  iturdy,  mm 
well-laden  boughs  of  the  pear  and  pippeD»  and  feel 
the  truth  of  the  adi^;^— <'  The  <qjy«e  tree  if  th» 
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ftJreifc  tvo#te  tfctf  wood,  ?*  CEbdcb  ^fw,  oontpm^ 
tlwelyy  li»T0 taken reAige  in  her  ^ferert  ssnttoaryy** 
lebietaaC^  «ad  rmn  the  ears  ir^idi  liSTe  listened 
te  ter  «^  Veip^w  of  Palermo,'*  lier  ^  Siege  of 
VBi0DBia»''lMMr8eerttedBofaeart8,snd  her^eepttc'' 
Mi4t,  V€  ftwov  faw  cenrerto.  Bat  vhohaffnot 
-vept  oyer  her  "  Graves  of  a  Household,"  or  htxahed 
fcii  heart  to  keai  her  '*  Treasures  of  the  Deep,'' 
in  ivUdi  tke  old  Sea  hisieelf  seems  to  ^eak,  or 
'vudieA  to  take  the  left  han^  of  the  Hehrev  child 
cud  lead  khn  ap,  along;  with  his  mother,  to  the 
temple  service ;  or  thriQed  and  shouted  in  the  gorge 
of  **  Mef^garten,"  er  trembled  at  the  stroke  of  her 
^Hofir  of  Pealh  f  Suek  poems  are  of  the  kind 
triiieh  -vin  their  way  Into  every  house,  and  every 
eeleeCian,  and  every  heart.  9hey  seeve  Ibr  their 
sotlMn  a^  sweet  garden  plot  of  reputation,  which 
ii  ewied  by  nose,  and  with  which  no  one  inter- 
vedAee.  Tbcw  flewera  smSe,  mharmed,  to  the 
bolt  whieh  leveb  the  pine  beside  them.  Cata- 
raeti^  ia  the  eoorse  of  ages,  wear  away  their  c^xff 
ef  Taatage,  and  so  their  glory  suicidaliy  perishes, 
wkfla  <■  one  meek  streamlet,  only  one,**  beautifies 
Its  nanwr  glen  ibr  ever — ^tapers  lire  while  suns 
ink  and  disappear.  STven  a  singfe  sweet  poem, 
ftfPifmg  from  a  gentie  mind  in  a  happy  hour,  is  as 
**  ouBtmeRt  poured  forth,"  and  carries  a  bumble 
name  im  fragrance  far  down  into  fiiturity,  while 
tte  ^aborate  produetions  of  loftier  spirits  rot  upon 
fte  dielves.  A  Lncretiur  exhausts  the  riches  of 
kv  nu^^nificent  mind  kk  a  stately  poem,  which  is 
banly  remembered,  and  never  read.  A  Wolfe 
expresaes  the  emotsooe  ef  every  heart  at  the  r&- 
eital  of  Sir  John  Moore's  ^neral  in  a  few  rudb 
rhymes,  and  becomes  immortal.  A  Shelley,  dip- 
ping kis  pen  in  ilie  bloody  sweat  of  his  lonely  and 
heart,  traces  voluminous  line9of  ''red 
bHmin^  "  poetry,  and  his  works  are  known 
ealy  to  some  hardy  explorers.  A  Michael  Bruce 
transfers  one  spring  joy  of  his  djing  frame,  stir- 
led  by  the  note  of  the  cuckoo,  to  a  brief  and  tear- 
Staiaeft  page ;  an^  henceforth  the  voice  of  the 
bird  seems  vocal  with  his  name,  and  wherever, 
frea  the  •'engulphed  navel''  of  the  wood  you 
hear  ife  strange,  nameless,  tameless,  wandering, 
VBcarthly  voice,  you  think  of  the  poet  who  sighed 
away  his  soul,  and  gathered  his  fiune  in  its  praise. 
A  FailKe  constructs  a  work  ** before  all  ages," 
lavieheff  on  it  imagination  that  might  suffice  fbr 
a  century  o^poets,  and  writes  it  in  colours  snatched 
i^ora  the  sun  ;  and  it  lies,  on  some  recherche 
tables,  like  a  foreign  curiosity,  to  be  seen,  shown, 
and  Hfted,  rather  t&an  te  be  resd  and  pondered. 
A  Waltatm  Mfller  sings,  one  gloaming,  his  •*  Wee 
Wfflie  Wmkic  ;"  and  the  nurseries  of  on  entire 
SsEtion  Te-eeho  the  simple  strains,  and  every  Scot- 
tEish  motlier  Uesses,  in  one  breath,  her  babe  and 
kii  poet.  We  mention  this,  not  entirely  to  ap- 
prove, but  in  part  to  wonder  at  it.  It  is  not  just 
that  one  strain  from  a  lute  or  a  pan's-pipe  should 
nrvive  a  tinmder-psolm — that  effusions  should 
osMpae  vcrkR 

Mm.  Hemana's  poeme  are  strictly  effusionv. 
Aa#  net  m  ItttSe*  ef  Ifieir  chaarm  springs  from 
tti^  mistadfiMi  and  extempore  eharacti^;  This; 
ti% tint  fine keepfiig  with  the  sex  of  thevriter. 


Ton  are  saved  the  ludicrous  image  of  a  double^ 
dyed  Bhw,  m  papers  and  morning*  wrapper, 
sweatfaig  at  some  stupendous  treatise  or  tragedy 
from  mom  to  noon,  and  from  noon  to  dewy  eve— 
yott  see  a  graceful  and  gifted  woman,  passing  from 
the  cares  of  her  family,  and  the  enjoyments  of 
society,  to  inscribe  on  her  tablets  some  fine  thought 
or  fbeling,  which  had  throughout  the  day  existed 
as  a  still  sunshine  upon  her  countenance,  or  per- 
haps as  a  quiet  unshed  tear  in  her  eye.  In  this 
case,  the  transition  is  so  natural  and  gracefbl, 
ftt>m  the  duties  or  delights  of  the  day  to  the 
employments  of  the  desk,  that  there  is  as  little 
pedantry  in  writing  a  poem  as  in  writing  a  letter, 
and  t&e  authoress  appears  only  the  lady  in  fiower. 
Indeed,  to  recur  to  a  former  remark,  Mrs.  Hemans 
is  distinguished  above  all  others  by  her  intense 
womanliness.  And  as  her  own  character  is  so 
true  to  her  sex,  so  her  sympathies  with  her  sex 
are  very  peculiar  and  profound.  Of  the  joys  and 
the  sorrows,  the  difficulties  and  the  duties,  the 
triah  and  the  temptTvtions,  the  hopes  and  the 
fsars,  the  proper  sphere  and  mission  of  woman, 
and  of  those  peculiar  consolations  which  the 
**  world  cannot  give  nor  take  away  "  that  sustain 
her  even  when  baffled,  she  has  a  true  and  thorough 
appreciation  ;  and  her  *'  Records  of  Woman,* 
and  her  **  Songs  of  the  Affections,"  are  just 
audible  beatings  of  the  deep  female  heart.  In 
our  judgment,  Mrs.  Bllis's  idea  of  Woman  is 
trite,  vulgar,  and  limited,  compared  with  that  of 
*'  Egeria,'*  as  Miss  Jewsbury  used  fondly  to  denote 
her  beloved  friend.  What  a  gallery  of  Shak- 
speare's  female  characters  would  the  author  of  the 
**  Mothers,  Daughters,  and  Women  of  England** 
have  painted !  What  could  she  have  said  of 
Juliet  ?  How  would  she  have  contrived  to  twist 
Beatrice  into  a  pattern  Miss  ?  Perdita  f  would 
she  have  sent  her  to  a  boarding-school  ?  or  insisted 
on  fimMng,  according  to  the  Hannah  Moore  pat- 
tern, the  divine  Miranda  ?  Of  that  pretty  Pagan 
Imogen,  what  would  she  make  ?  Imagine  her 
criticism  on  Lady  Macbeth,  or  on  Ophelia's  dying 
speech  and  confession,  or  her  revelation  of  the 
•*  Family  Secrets'*  of  the  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor!" 

Next  to  her  pictures  of  the  domestic  atfections 
stand  Mrs,  Hemans's  pictures  of  nature.  These  are 
less  minute  thanpassionate,  less  sublime  thanbeau- 
tifril,  less  studious  than  free,  broad,  and  rapid 
sketches.  Her  fevouritc  scenery  was  the  woodland, 
a  taste  in.  which  we  can  thoroughly  sympathise.  In 
the  wood  there  is  a  ftilness,  a  roundness,  a  rich  har- 
mony, and  a  comfort,  which  soothe  and  complete- 
ly satisfy  the  inragination.  There,  too,  there  is 
much  life  and  motion.  The  glens,  the  still  moor- 
lands, and  &e  rugged  hills,  will  not  more,  save  te 
one  master  finger,  the  finger  of  the  earthquake, 
who  is  chary  of  his  great  displays.  But  before 
each  lightest  touch  of  the  breeze  the  complacent 
leaves  of  the  woodland  begin  to  stir,  and  the  depth 
of  solitude  seems  instantly  peopled,  and  from  per- 
fect silence  there  eomes  a  still  small  voice,  so  sweet 
and  sudden,  tiiat  it  is,  as  if  every  leaf  were  the 
tongue  of  a  separate  spirit.  Her  favourite  season 
was  Hxe  irataxnn^  though  herfinest  rerser  are  d^d&^ 
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cated  to  the  spring.  Here,  too,  we  deyoutly  parti- 
cipate in  ber  feelings.  The  shortening  day — the 
new  out-bursting  lErom  their  veil  of  daylight  of 
those,  in  summer,  neglected  tremblers — the  stars 
— ^its  the  yellow  com — ^the  grey  and  pensire  light 
—the  joy  of  harvest — the  fine  firing  of  all  the 
grores  (not  the  ''  fading  but  the  kindling  of 
the  leaf") — ^the  frequent  and  moaning  winds — 
the  spiritual  quiet  in  which,  at  other  times,  the 
stubble  fields  are  bathed — the  rekindling  of  the 
cheerful  fires  upon  the  hearth — the  leaves  falling 
to  their  own  sad  music — ^the  rising  stackyards — 
the  wild  fruit,  ripened  at  the  cold  sun  of  the  frost 
—the  ineffable  gleams  of  light  dropping  upon  fa- 
vourite glens  or  rivers,  or  hills  which  shine  out 
like  the  shoulder  of  Pelops — ^the  beseeching  looks 
with  which,  trembling  on  the  verge  of  winter,  the 
belated  season  seems  to  say,  ''Love  me  well,  I  am 
the  last  of  the  sisterhood  that  you  can  love" — ^in 
short,  that  indescribable  charm,  which  breathes  in 
its  very  air  and  colours  its  very  light,  and  sheds 
its  joy  of  grief  over  all  things,  have  concurred 
with  some  sweet  and  some  sad  associations,  to 
render  autunm  to  us,  the  loveliest  and  the  dear- 
est of  all  the  seasons.  As  Mrs.  Hemans  loved 
woodland  scenery  for  its  kindly  **  looks  of  shel- 
ter," so  she  loved  the  autumn  principally  for  its 
correspondence  with  that  fine  melancholy  which 
was  the  permanent  atmosphere  of  her  being.  In 
one  of  her  letters,  speaking  of  an  autumn  day,  she 
says,  *'  the  day  was  one  of  a  kind  I  like,  soft,  still, 
and  grey,  such  as  makes  the  earth  appear  a  '  pen- 
sive but  a  happy  place.' "  We  have  sometimes 
thought  that  much  of  Wordsworth's  poetry  should 
always  be  read,  and  can  never  be  so  fully  felt  as 
in  the  autumn,  when  "  Laodamia,"  at  least,  must 
have  been  written.  Should  not  poems,  as  well  as 
pictures,  have  their  peculiar  light,  in  which  alone 
they  can  properly  be  seen  ?  Should  not  Scott  be 
read  in  spring,  Shelley  in  the  fervid  summer, 
Wordsworth  in  autumn,  Cowper  and  Byron  in 
winter,  Shakspeare  all  the  year  round  ? 

In  many  points  Mrs.  Hemans  reminds  us  of  a 
poet  just  named,  and  whom  she  passionately  ad- 
mired, namely,  Shelley.  Like  him,  drooping,  fira- 
gile,  a  reed  shaken  by  the  wind,  a  mighty  wind, 
in  sooth,  too  powerful  for  the  tremulous  reed  on 
which  it  discoursed  its  music  ;  like  him,  the  vic- 
tim of  exquisite  nervous  organization  ;  like  him, 
verse  flowed  for  and  from  her,  and  the  sweet  sound 
often  overpowered  the  meaning,  kissing  it,  as  it 
were,  to  death ;  like  him,  she  was  melancholy, 
but  the  sadness  of  both  was  musical,  tearful,  ac- 
tive, not  stony,  silent  and  motionless,  still  less 
misanthropical  and  disdainful ;  like  him,  she  was 
gentle,  playful,  they  could  both  run  about  their 
prison  garden,  and  daUy  with  the  dai'k  chains 
which,  they  knew,  bound  them  till  death.  Mrs. 
Hemans,  indeed,  was  not  like  Shelley,  a  vates; 
she  has  never  reached  his  heights,  nor  sounded 
his  depths,  yet  they  are,  to  our  thought,  so  strik- 
ingly alike,  as  to  seem  brother  and  sister,  in  one 
beautiful,  but  delicate  and  dying  family.  Their 
very  appearance  must  have  been  similar.  How  like 
must  the  girl^  Felicia  Dorothea  Browne,  with  the 
mantling  bloom  of  her  cheeks,  her  hair  of  a  rich 


golden  brown,  and  the  ever  varying  eipreasioii  of 
her  brilliant  eyes,  have  been  to  the  noble  boy 
Percy  Byshe  Shelley,  when  he  came  first  to  Ox- 
ford, a  fair-haired,  bright-eyed  enthusiast,  on 
whose  cheek  and  brow,  and  in  whose  eye  was  al- 
ready beginning  to  bum  a  fire,  which  ultimately 
enwrapped  his  whole  being  in  flames ! 

In  Mrs.  Heman8*s  melancholy, one  ''simple" was 
wanting,  which  was  largely  mixed  in  Shelley'i, 
that  of  faithless  despondency.  Her  spirit  was 
cheered  by  faith— by  a  soft  and  noble  form— of 
the  softest  noblest  faith — a  form,  rendnding  as 
much  from  its  balance  of  human,  poetical,  and 
celestial  elements  of  that  of  Jeremy  Taylor— the 
Shakspeare  of  divines.  Although,  as  we  have 
said,  her  poetry  is  not,  of  prepense  and  purpose, 
the  express  image  of  her  religious  thought,  yet  it 
is  a  rich  illustration  of  the  religious  tendency  of  the 
female  mind.  Indeed,  females  may  be  called  the 
natural  guardians  of  morality  and  faith.  These 
shall  always  be  safe  in  the  depths  of  the  female 
intellect,  and  of  the  female  heart — an  intellect, 
the  essence  of  which  is  worship—^  heart,  the  ele- 
ment of  which  is  love.  Unhired,  disinterested, 
spontaneous  is  the  aid  they  give  to  the  blessed 
cause— leaning,  indeed,  in  their  lovely  weakness 
on  the  "  worship  of  sorrow,"  they,  at  the  same 
time,  prop  it  up  through  the  wide  and  holy  infla- 
ences  which  they  wield.  Their  piety,  too,  is  no  fierce 
and  foul  polemic  flame— it  is  that  of  the  feelingSr^ 
the  quick  instinctive  sense  of  duty — ^the  wonder- 
stricken  soul  and  the  loving  heart—often  it  is  not 
even  a  conscious  emotion  at  all — ^but  in  Words- 
worth's language — ^they  lie  in 

"  Abraham's  bosom  all  the  year, 
And  Grod  is  with  them,  when  they  know  it  not." 

In  Mrs.  Hemans's  writings  you  find  this  pious 
tendency  of  her  sex  unsoiled  by  an  atom  of  cant, 
or  bigotry,  or  exclusiveness  ;  and  shaded  only  by 
so  much  pensiveness  as  attests  its  divinity  and  its 
depth  :  for  as  man's  misery  is  said  to  spring  from 
his  greatness,  so  the  gloom  which  often  overhangs 
the  earnest  spirit  arises  from  its  more  immediate 
proximity  to  the  Infinite  and  the  Eternal.  And 
who  would  not  be  ready  to  sacrifice  all  the  cheap 
sunshine  of  earthly  success  and  satisfaction,  for 
even  a  touch  of  a  shadow  so  sublime  ? 

After  all,  the  nature  of  this  poetess  is  more  in- 
teresting than  her  genius,  or  than  its  finest  pro- 
ductions. These  descend  upon  us  like  voices  from 
a  mountain  summit,  suggesting  to  us  an  elevation 
of  character  far  higher  than  themselves.  If  ^^ 
in  a  transcendent  sense,  a  poet,  her  life  was  a 
poem.  Poetry  coloured  all  her  existence  with  a 
golden  light — ^poetry  presided  at  her  needlework 
— ^poetry  mingled  with  her  domestic  and  her 
maternal  duties — poetry  sat  down  with  her  to 
her  piano — ^poetry  fluttered  her  hair  and  flushed 
her  cheek  in  her  mountain  rambles — ^poet^ 
quivered  in  her  voice,  which  was  a  "  sweet  sad 
melody" — ^poetry  accompanied  her  to  the  orchard, 
as  she  read  the  "  TaUsman,"  in  that  long  gloi^ 
ous  sununer  day,  which  she  has  made  immortel 
— and  poetry  attended  her  to  the  house  of  God, 
and  listened  with  her  to  the  proud  pealing  organ, 
aA  to  an  eoho  torn  within  the  rwl    Foetry  per* 
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finrmed  for  her  a  still  tenderer  ministry ;  it  soothed 
the  deep  sorrows,  on  which  we  dare  not  enter, 
which  shaded  the  tissne  of  her  history — it  mixed 
its  richest  enpfiil  of  the  "joy  of  grief*  for  her 
selected  lips — ^it  lapped  her  in  a  dream  of  heanty, 
through  which  the  sad  realities  of  life  looked  in, 
softened  and  mellowed  in  the  medium.'  What 
could  poetry  have  done  more  for  her,  except,  in- 
deed, hy  giving  her  that  sight  '<  as  far  as  the  in- 
commnnicahle" — ^that  supreme  yision  which  she 
giyes  80  rarely,  and  which  she  hestows  often  as  a 
curse,  instead  of  a  blessing?  Mrs.  Hemans,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  too  farourite  a  child  of  the 
Mnse  to  receive  any  such  C  assandra  boon.  Poetry 
beautified  her  life,  blunted  and  perfumed  the 
thorns  of  her  anguish,  softened  the  piQow  of  her 
sickness,  and  combined  with  her  firm  and  most 


feminine  faith  to  shed  a  gleam  of  soft  and  tear- 
ful glory  upon  her  death. 

Thus  liyed,  wrote,  sufiered,  and  died  "  Egeria." 
Without  farther  seeking  to  weigh  the  worth,  or 
settle  the  future  place  of  her  works,  let  us  be 
thankfhl  to  hare  had  her  among  us,  and  that 
she  did  what  she  could,  in  her  bright,  sorely-tried« 
yet  triumphant  passage.  She  grew  in  beauty; 
was  blasted  where  she  grew  ;  rained  around  her 
poetry,  like  bright  tears  from  her  eyes  ;  learned 
in  suffering  what  she  taught  in  song  ;  died,  and 
all  hearts  to  which  she  ever  ministered  delight, 
haye  obeyed  the  call  of  Wordsworth,  to 

**  Moam  rather  for  that  holy  spirit, 
Mild  as  the  spring,  as  ocean  deep ; — 
For  her  who,  ere  her  summnr  faded, 
Has  souk  into  a  dreamless  sleep." 
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Except  for  commercial  purposes,  the  capital  of 
the  Danish  dominion  has  been  little  yisited  by 
tourists,  until  of  late.  But  since  the  coasts  of  the 
Baltic  haye  been  made  more  accessible  to  the 
people  of  the  Continent,  the  Ghermans,  especially, 
haye  ayailed  themselyes  of  modem  facilities  in 
trayelling,  and  haye  smoked  their  meerschaums, 
and  drunk  beer,  in  considerable  numbers,  in  Co- 
penhagen. Steam  yessels  lighten  the  fatigue  of 
a  yoyage,  and  holiday  tourists  are  not  now  afraid 
to  undertake  a  little  ramble  in  Scandinayia.  Still, 
Norway  and  Sweden  are  the  grand  points  of  at- 
traction to  other  nations,  and  it  has  been  usual 
to  leaye  the  Danish  islands  and  Jutland  behind ; 
so  that,  in  fact,  a  country,  remarkable  in  many 
respects,  is  less  known  to  the  English  than  Egypt. 
Amongst  the  persons  who  lately  steamed  to  Co- 
penhagen, in  addition  to  the  ordinary  cargo  of 
Hamburg  wine  merchants  and  cigar  dealers,  was 
Mr.  J.  G.  Kohl,  a  trayeller,  who,  not  long  ago, 
was  taking  notes  amongst  ourselyes,  which  he  has 
aince  printed.  This  gentleman  seems  yery  se- 
verely afflicted  with  the  cacoethes  aeribendi  as  well 
as  the  cacoethes  peregrinandi ;  and  he  has  just 
presented  the  public  with  six  yolumes  of  descrip- 
tion and  dissertation  suggested  by  his  tour  in 
Denmark.  Hastily  as  he  runs  through  a  country, 
he  has  no  fears  in  discoursing  on  all  subjects  and 
objects  he  meets  with.  He  has  deaHi^^s  with  the 
letter  A  in  Art,  Agriculture,  and  Academies,  and 
with  eyery  other  word  in  the  dictionary  express- 
^g  a  general  term,  until  we  arriye  at  Z  in  Zoo- 
logy. He  has  no  loye  of  conciseness  and  compres- 
aion:  on  the  contrary,  he  delights  in  repetition 
and  yerbosity.  Though  the  greater  number  of 
his  pages  are  dull  and  spiritless,  there  are  portions 
of  the  books  that  will  repay  perusal ;  because 
they  giye  us  information  about  a  country  that  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  interesting  to  us.  More  than  a 
half  of  one  yolume  is  occupied  by  a  description  of 
the  Danish  capital ;  and  we  propose  to  lay  before 
our  readers,  in  the  present  article,  an  abridge- 
nent  of  Mr.  Kohl's  prolixity  touching  a  city  of 


which  the  British  public  know  little  more  than 
that  it  was  bombarded  by  a4eet  of  their 's  in  1807* 
It  seems  that  Copenhagen  existed  as  a  small 
town  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century.     It  did  not 
become  a  royal  residence  until  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  one 
of  the  youngest  metropolitan  cities  of  Europe.    It 
has  few  architectural  antiquities  to  boast  of,  and 
its  general  appearance  is  modem,  firom  the  new 
buildings  rendered  necessary  by  the  deyastationfi 
committed  by  foreign  enemies.   The  troops  of  the 
Hanseatic  League  pillaged  and  burnt  it  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.    In  the  six-* 
teenth  century,  it  was  besieged  by  Frederick  I., 
then  by  the  Hanseatic  troops,  and  afterwards  by 
Christian  III.     In  the  next  century,  it  was  twice 
attacked — first  by  Charles  Gustayus,  and  then  by 
an  allied  fleet.    In  the  eighteenth  century,  it  was 
twice  burnt  to  the  extent  of  one-half  each  time ; 
and  in  1807,  there  was  Lord  Cathcart's  memo- 
rable bombardment.   To  defend  themselyes  against 
attack,  the  Danes  haye  added  fortification  to  for- 
tification, until  the  place  has  been  stoutly  enye- 
loped  by  doubled  and  redoubled  folds  of  wsdls  and 
ditches.     The  defences  of  Paris,  notwithstanding 
the  money  that  has  been  layished  upon  them,  are 
inferior  to  those  of  Copenhagen.     Copenhagen, 
howeyer,  is  Denmark ;  for  the  other  fortifications 
of  the  kingdom  are  yery  weak,  and  if  the  capital 
were  taken,  the  whole  country  might  be  considered 
in  an  enemy's  hands ;  and  in  more  respects  than 
this  is  Copenhagen  Denmark,  since  it  contains 
almost  all  the  schools,  museums,  and  goyemment 
offices  of  the  kingdom.     Indeed,  the  city  is  not 
merely  the  chief  place  of  this  kingdom,  but  of  all 
the  Scandinayian  lands.     The  educated  Norwe- 
gians usually  speak  Danish ;  and  the  literature  of 
Norway  is  merely  a  part  of  that  of  Denmark. 
Consequently,    Copenhagen   is  the  great  book 
market  for  all  those  lands.      Into  no  Scandi- 
nayian dialect  are  there  so  many  translations 
as  into  the  Danish ;  and  the  Swedes  haye  re- 
course to  these  translations,  in  order  to  obtain 
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•  bmrUdfo  ol  iormga  Ikentare.  Tbe  itedy 
<>f  northern  antiquities  can  caAj  he  «amed 
•a  with  «<|F«BtAge  at  Cc^nhafan,  vhare  the 
•sly  TalnikUa  coUaction  of  BcandinaTian  remaiM 
ia  to  be  f^aad ;  and  there  it  if  aide  by  aide  with  a 
9Me  library  abounding  with  the  ricbast  mateii- 
«li  lor  historical  InYeidgatioa.  The  pontion  of 
the  kingdom  between  Oennany  and  Sweden, 
Xiastera  Slayonia  and  Britain*  has  created  an 
interest  amongst  its  inhabitants  for  the  affaira  of 
those  covntries,  which  leads  them  to  watch  with  at- 
tention the  ooorse  of  erents,  and  eren  to  range 
themselyes  in  parties  with  reference  to  them.  The 
Banish  people,  it  must  be  admitted,  like  the 
Bcenery  of  their  land,  possess  little  originality. 
There  are  many  interesting  things  to  be  met  with 
certainly  in  Copenhagen  :  and,  indeed,  if  a  man 
has  a  desire  to  see  somewhat  of  the  world,  and 
jet  saye  himself  as  much  trouble  as  possible,  he 
may  profitably  go  there  at  once,  where  he  will 
fmd  something  worth  looking  at  in  most  branches 
of  art  and  science.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has 
already  Tisited  the  great  capitals  of  Europe,  there 
b  no  need  for  him  to  go  to  Copenhagen,  because 
he  wiU  see  little  to  interest  him  there,  that  he  has 
Bot  seen  elsewhere  of  a  better  class,  or  on  a  larger 
«oale.  In  truth,  eyerything  in  this  city,  the  archi- 
tecture of  its  buildings,  and  their  position,  its 
museums  of  art,  its  schools  of  science,  &c.,  are 
eharacterised  by  a  certain  mediocrity.  One  thing 
about  it,  howerer,  is  admirable,  and  that  is  its 
•ituation.  The  Sound,  to  which  numberless  ret- 
aels  giro  life  and  animation,  the  rich  beech  woods, 
•nd  the  lovely  parks  around  it,  lend  it  a  noble  ap- 
pearance, yet,  if  the  mind  recurs  to  some  other 
Mties,  oTen  in  this  respect  Copenhagen  cannot 
naintain  rank  amongst  the  first.  The  situation 
of  Stockholm  on  the  Malam  is  4u*  more  pictur- 
esque, and  there  can  be  no  comparison  between 
It  and  the  cities  on  the  Bosphorus,  the  Tagus,  and 
'^e  Neapolitan  G-ulf.  It  may,  howeyer,  be  safely 
tteserted  that  Copenhagen  is  a  fine  capital ;  and 
though  dreary  enough  when  a  seyere  winter  blocks 
«p  the  Sound  with  ice,  and  cuts  off  for  seyeral 
weeks  any  communication  with  the  main  land, 
yet,  at  a  more  fayoorable  season  its  appearance 
to  the  yoyager*B  eye,  when  he  emerges  firom  the 
Barrow  entrance  into  the  port,  is  highly  imposing. 

The  architecture  of  the  city  is  neat  and  toler- 
aiUy  regular ;  the  streets  are  broad,  and  the  houses 
mre  a  good  height.  The  artist  may  look  about  it, 
sdmost  in  yain,  for  any  of  those  picturesque  quaint- 
nesses  which  delight  him  in  Venice,  Ghent,  Bms- 
mIs,  and  the  old  German  towns.  One  part  is  in- 
tersected with  canals,  and  Amsterdam  is  forcibly 
l^nght  to  mind  by  the  sight  of  yessels  towed 
•long  between  the  houses.  Though  not  a  eity  of 
quaint  peculiarity  and  original  character,  though 
^e  people  are  destitute  of  ardour  and  poetry, 
HMugh  no  grand  works  of  art  awaSt  the  yisiter 
there,  Copenhagen  is  a  place  of  considerable  at- 
traction. 

Copenhagen  does  possess  some  ancient  buHd- 
iugs  that  haye  escaped  the  fire  and  balls  of  a  foe, 
imd  the  slow  but  equally  destruetiye  attacks  oJP 
tfane ;  and  amongst  these  the  city  towers  are  about 


thfr  sMMft  iwgvlflr.  gar  iarttBw,  Ome  to  Hw 
tower  of  the  Ssfihanf^whiah  U  iensed  bytte 
tails  of  four  enomioiia  dngamM  twiatedtogotiMraad 
eleyated  la  the  aii;  whilst  their  badias  lie  iat«« 
the  quadrangolar  wall  that  bears  the  ^ire,  Tha 
whole  is  of  freestone^  tmd  there  axa  staira  hi  the 
interior.  Not  far  diataat  is  theeelebnted  roud 
tower,  bnilt  by  Christiaa  lY.  The  windiiii^  P^- 
sage  in  the  interior  rests,  en  one  Mm,  u|^oa  tho 
outer  wall,  and  on  the  other  npea  a  fSXkt^  that 
stands  in  the  centre.  It  is  se  broad,  and  rliwha 
Ihe  tower  so  gradually,  that  Peter  the  G«aat» 
who  left  few  tMngs  nnyisited  or  nntried,  vat  ahia 
to  ride  i^  it  on  horseback,  whilst  his  wife  zvda 
alongside  in  a  oarriage  drawn  by  ft>ur  henMa. 
The  stranger  maj  wonder  to  aae  so  naay  pafaosaa 
moying  up  and  down  it ;  but  the  secret  ia  o«t 
when  he  is  told  that  it  leads  to  an  obsenratory  aa 
well  as  to  the  Uniyersity  library,  and  visiters  are 
also  attracted  by  the  stones  covered  with  Bnnie 
carvings  which  are  placed  in  several  recesses  hero 
and  there.  The  slender  tower  of  the  Redeemer's 
Church  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  buildings  in 
Copenhagen.  It  rises  far  above  the  other  edifieea 
of  the  city,  and  neariy  reaches  three  hundred  feet. 
The  staircase  is  not  in  the  inside,  but  twinea 
round  the  exterior  like  a  wreath  round  a  tall 
pillar.  It  must  really  be  a  dizzy  businees  to 
dimb  so  high  into  the  air,  over  steps  of  copper 
so  narrow  tliat  the  foot  has  some  difficulty  in 
getting  secure  hold.  Though  few  people  Tentnre 
to  aseend  it,  Mr.  Kohl  did  tiie  heroic  thing  ;  but 
he  frankly  confesses  he  was  uncomfertably  ifia- 
oomposed,  and  was  firequently  beset  witib  fearful 
temptations  to  leap  over  the  balustrades.  The 
contour  is  extremely  graceful,  and  the  artist  who 
would  obtain  a  characteristic  sketch  of  Copenha- 
gen always  takes  care  to  place  himself  at  a  spot 
where  he  can  introduce  it  into  his  drawing. 

The  collections  of  objects  of  art  are  remarkable 
fer  the  excellence  of  their  arrangement,  a  par« 
ticnlar  in  which  the  English  galleries  and  mn- 
seums  are  glaringly  deficient.  Almost  all  of 
them  have  been  arranged  chronologically  or  bia- 
torically — 4he  cabinet  of  medals,  the  relics  of 
Danish  monarchs,  in  tiie  Castle  of  Rosenborg  ; 
the  gallery  of  antiquities ;  and  especially  the  very 
interesting  oolleetion  of  weapons,  in  the  KoyiJ 
Arsenal.  To  Dr.  Thomson,  who  has  devoted  the 
greatest  part  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  antiqui* 
ties,  Copenhagen  owes  the  beautiful  order  of  most 
of  these  eoUections.  Thus  &e  Armoury  In  the 
Arsenal  exhibits  a  complete  history  of  weapon** 
mannfectnre,  with  specimens  of  the  various  khidsc 
Some  articles  are  remarkable  on  aceonnt  of  tiiair 
fermer  possessors,  as  the  swords  of  Christian  IV. 
and  Charles  XIL  As  all  are  plaeed  according  to 
the  date  of  Iheir  constroetion,  one  may  perceive 
how  gradually  fire-arms  became  more  light  and 
portable,  and  how  match-locks  were  exchanged  for 
flint,  and  then  fer  percussion  locks.  Some  of  dte 
swords  have  hMts  of  curiously  beautifel  workman- 
ship. It  seems  that  the  Emperor  of  Bosda  had 
been  ao  much  struck  with  them  tiiat  he  sent  aa 
artist  for  the  express  purpose  of  taking  copies.  Thd 
hUt  of  ens  is  fennad  by  dragons  and  serpents 
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tviiMlto^awr,    ne  iMket^dtt  «f  another  i8 

twilnwto*  by  %ww  irtdeit  ApraMnt  the  b«Me 

efilMcrafeMU*.    nepoMMlof  AAMIiMn- 

p«Md  •£  A  t»ft  ^  BMtal  ftforei  meant  to  depiet 

fhe  fit«   iMMM,   vMek    are   verf  srtialioaH  j 

muugigt.    No  iposder  ika  old  poeta  aametimee 

imik  awvida  fer  Ikair  tiieraeis  and  gaw  than  m- 

difld«al  mrnea.     A  caople  af  exqtdmUiky  marked 

aaanatt  mro  penrtad  a>at  as  b&vmg  bean  praaaatod 

b^Hie  Dege  ef  Vaniea  to  iVadariek  IV.  on  tiw 

aeeukn  ef  kia  firit  to  Ital J.    On  Hbe  aorikee  of 

aMjAar,  Ibere  ia  a  ^vkola  genealogioal  tree  of  the 

Royal  (Menkvrg  Hkmaa.     Tlie  great  hall  of  the 

MagaiiiM  eeotaina  a  mmniber  of  Swedish  £ag§ 

taken  by  1^  Danes,  aad  on  one  of  them  ia  a 

aonplBt  vkiak  may  be  thoa  renderad  into  Eng- 

fish— 

^  If  (he  eat  ahwdd  laava  the  hoan^ 
Then  looai  ths  tabto  lant  tha  aMMM.'* 

Tina  flag  wm  made  by  the  Svedea  ia  1658  in 
deriiian  of  their  enemy ;  aad  two  years  afterwards, 
whan  Oopanhagan  waa  mder  aiege,  the  atadents 
made  a  aally  eat  of  the  oity  aad  got  hold  of  it, 
time  pntting  an  interpretation  npon  the  words 
that  ihe  Swedes  had  not  dreamed  ofl 

i>eeidedly  tlie  moat  beaatifal  part  of  Copea- 
hagea  »  thai  adonied  by  the  royal  oastle  aad 
gaideaa  of  Boaanbnig.    The  oastle  waa  ereeted 
m  the  Italian  style  by  Ghriatiaa  lY.  ia  1004 
1!he  crown  Jewels  aad  a  great  namber  of  cnriona 
lAjeete  are  atored  ia  it,  muan^ai  which  ia  aa  ex- 
•kaeidiaary  calleotion  of  glaaa  ware,  hnadrads  of 
aaeient  drinkii^  Tessela,   beaken,  flasks^  jags^ 
gobleta  of  erery  possible  kind,  with  some  of  gold 
and  aiher,  with  the  fiunons  Oldenburg  Horn* 
whidi  shows  how  mneh  meaning  aad  poetry  oor 
aaoeafora  oaald  imprem  on  the  ooaamonest  things. 
It  was  no  nnnsaal  matter  ia  the  middle  a^ea  to 
finhion  driakiag  oops  out  of  horas^  or  in  the  shape 
of  liania.     Ia  this  iaataaee,  aeenea  of  the  oasde 
life  of  Qenaany,  in  the  fifteenth  oentory,  are  re- 
presented in  miniatore  silrer  carringa.     The  aap- 
porta  are  aaodela  of  a  tarreted  aad  battiemented 
feiiiess.    The  body  shows  a  namber  of  pointed 
mofe,  gables,  gates,  terraae  windows,  and  bal- 
aoniaa.    There  are  asntinels  on  the  towers,  and 
fanghts  with  attendants  galloping  vp  to  the  gates. 
LadSes  are  h>oking  oat  of  tiia  windowa  and  over 
the  babeniea.     In  one  plaee  we  aee  savage  feUows 
amad  with  einba  ;  ia  aaothtar*  dogs  aad  oonehiag 
fims  goardiag  an  entraaea.     On  the  lid  is  a 
gmap  of  minnesiagers  fdayiag  an  atringed  in- 
shamasits,  and  ronod  ^e  rim  af  the  month  are 
Uiss  aad  aopportars  canying  the  arms  of  Dea" 
anik,  Bnrgoady,  aad  Brabant.     This  pieee  of 
WQckmaaship  ia  baUered  to  bare  beea  made  ier 
teBaniah  Kmg  Ghriatiaa  L  aa  a  ammorkl  of 
his  jaaraey  to  Cologne  ia  1474,  to  aet  aa  arbi- 
testor  ia  a  diapnta  botwaea  the  Kmpaaor  and 
Charlaa  tin  BoU.    It  waa  dediaated,  after  the 
FMs  Ihshion  of  Ae  timea,  to  the  ttum  kiags  of 
OolagnB,  Balthanr,  Kaipar,  aad  Ifalehiar,  wboae 
naatm  are  eagravod  on  the  lid  aleag  with  sea- 
tenses  from  bely  writ.  It  baa  beea  oommonly  mia^ 
t^aa  frr  a  riaaear  artielB  whkh  Oeoat  Otto  of 


taia  aymph»  andhanae  its-name,  wiiioh  beam- 
aefaently  an  orroaeoas  one.  The  oeUeetieB  ef 
oeias  is  v«ry  good»eentidniagtaa4hottaaad  Gtoek: 
and  twenty  thoasand  Roman  medah ;  aad  ^m 
oare  with  whieh  those  of  the  early  I>aaish  mo^ 
aarefas  have  beea  bronght  togethw  is  osomplarT^ 
Wo  may  search  threagh  the  Britadi  llasenm  im 
Tain  fcr  a  ooin  of  Canate,  who  was  King  ef  Dan- 
■aark  as  weH  as  of  EagUMid,  whilat  the  Hmnn 
bmig  Cabhiet  haa  foar  haadred  of  that  moaaiak 
atmck  in  this  island,  and  three  abmck  ia  I>eiK 
aaaric  There  iaalao  one  of  the  bestoolleationaair 
Anglo-Saxon  oohis  extant.  Other  chambers  oen-- 
tain  oljeoU  iUnatratrfo  of  oibH^a^y,  wofka  in. 
ivory  and  amber,  and  ladiaa  aarvu^a.  Thn 
whole  forms  one  of  those  misoeUaneona  aeemnn^ 
latioas  of  things*  proaored  from  the  loar  ^aarterv 
of  the  worid,  which  the  prinaes  of  Ibrmer  timen 
tM^  sneh  delight  in  hr^giag  together.  It  i^ 
indeed,  inferior  to  the  magntioent  mnseoma  at 
Dresden  and  Vienna:  atiU,  north,  aonih,  oaat,  anA 
weatharelaTishlycentribntedtoitsatotos.  Alongw 
side  the  wood  earrings  of  the  northern  peaaaaV 
we  may  see  an  exqaisite  specimen  of  Beavenvt^ 
Cellini's  skfll,  and  a  wondrous  piece  of  iioa  walk: 
wToaght  by  a  Nuremberg  smith.  Close  by  tli^ 
sculpture  of  a  diatmguiahed  Danish  lady,  noar 
liringv  wo  may  perceiTo  a  head,  cut  by  a  Greek: 
artist^  whieh  can  never  be  forgotten  by  thoae  wha^ 
have  aeon  it  once. 

It  is  highly  creditable  to  the  Danish  people 
that  thoy  should  have  pushed  the  iavestigatktt 
of  local  antiquities  with  more  peraeveraaon 
aad  snceeas  thMi  any  other  aation.  It  may  bn 
said,  indeed,  that  primitive  times  are  nearer  t» 
them  than  to  any  other  people ;  aad,  theralbn^ 
that  they  have  had  a  field  richer  with  aatiqu# 
remains  to  work  npon.  That  maybe  true,  but  it 
is  also  the  fket,  that  the  Daaea  are  distiaguiriied 
by  a  love  of  history,  aad  historioal  traditiaa  that 
arises  out  of,  aa  well  as  enoonrages»  their  stroag^ 
feeUaga  of  aatioaality.  Pariiaps  the  greatest  at^- 
tmctiDn  at  Copenhagen  fer  those  who  aeek  in«^ 
struction,  as  w^  as  amnaement,  ia  tiieir  travdi^ 
is  the  Museum  of  Northern  Aatiqaities^  ftMade€ 
in  1807,  and  annually  increased  since  that  tim^ 
by  large  additions.  It  is  uader  the  care  of  a  so^ 
c&ety,  which  had  itsorigia  as  finrbaek  as  the  year 
1744,  Int  the  cultivation  of  aorthera  hiatory  aad 
laaguages.  The  idea  of  such  a  nmaeum  first  oo» 
curred  to  the  laaraed  librarian  of  thia  aooiety^ 
Nyerap,  and  to  his  exertions  were  aeon  addeC 
those  of  Bishop  Muntar.  Theio  ia  aa  Institution 
at  Copenhagen*  Ibaaded  by  Christian  lY.^  in 
which  a  hundred  poor  students  are  clothed,  M^ 
aad  educated.  It  waa  the  endaavonr  of  Nyerap 
to  avakea  amougst  thaaa  youag  men  a  taate  for 
aatiquariaa  kre,  and  whan  they  ware  aftarwaidn 
scattered  through  the  aouatryp  they  beaame  n 
valuable  help  hi  cairyiag  oat  the  wishes  of  Hkm 
librariaa.  Aaciant  barrows^  hitherto  neglected^ 
were  carefully  examiaed,  and  the  people  geaeralFf 
ware  iacited  to  aaek,  toaoUeot,  and  to  praaerva^ 
all  kinds  of  leKos.  The  orowa  caaaad  a 
mission  to  imua,  aad  asiauta  ^&EOctiena 
printed  fo  Iha  guidanaa  «f  villaca  paatoca 
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^■ehoolmasterSy  to  wliom  copies  irere  forwarded 
thronghoat  the  kingdom.  It  wm  notified  that 
any  antiques  wrought  in  the  precious  metals 
-which  should  be  sent  in  would  be  paid  for  without 
insisting  upon  the  right  of  the  crown  to  hare  them 
yielded  up  as  treasure  trore.  The  result  of  such 
Tigorous  efforts  as  these  has  been  the  rapid  ac- 
cumulation of  objects,  and  additions  are  con- 
tinually pouring  in  from  all  ports.  Seven  hundred 
articles  have  been  sent  in  one  year,  and  important 
as  the  collection  now  is,  there  is  every  reason  for 
l>oUeTing,  that  in  process  of  time,  it  will  become 
much  more  so.  More  than  half  the  tumuli  in 
the  kingdom  remain  intact,  and  there  are  yet 
thousands  of  acres  of  virgin  soil,  in  which,  doubt- 
less, many  valuable  objects  lie  interred. 

The  contents  of  the  museum  are   placed  in 
chronological  order.  The  age  of  stone  is  first  illus- 
trated, the  days  in  which  the  Scandinavians  were 
ignorant  of  metals.     Their  game  was  slain,  their 
enemies  slaughtered,  their  dress  ornamented  with 
stones.     They  felled  trees,  and  planed,   sawed, 
bored,  and  smoothed  them  with   stones;    they 
scraped  their  chins,  cooked  their  food,  and  fur- 
nished their  huts  with  stones.     The  articles  ex- 
hibited here  show  the  manual  dexterity  of  the 
human  race  in  the  rudest  times,  and  with  the 
most  intractable  substances.     There  are  knives 
"With  keen  edges,  and  curiously-worked  handles, 
arrow-heads  of  wondrous  neatness  and  thinness, 
which  prove  that  the  old  workers  in  stone  prac- 
tised an  art  with  ease,  which  is  lost  to  us — the 
people  of  civilised  countries — ^but  not  to  others,  for 
even  now  a  great  portion  of  the  earth's  inhabi- 
tants dwell  in  the  age  of  stone.     Specimens  of 
modem  workmanship  have  been  judiciously  ob- 
tained, and  the  visiter  is  thus  enabled  to  compare 
things  that  have  been  made  by  people  separated 
by  thousands  of  miles  or  thousands  of  years.  The 
handiwork  of  the  Greenlanders  may  be  examined 
along  with  that  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders  and 
the  American  Indians,  and  it  is  said  that  a  re- 
markable similarity  of  style  runs  through  all, 
however  wide  the  intervals  of  time  and  space  that 
divided  the  labourers.     The  fashion  of  the  uten- 
sils, their  shapes,  the  modes  of  using  them,  the 
plans  of  making  them — ^these  are  very  nearly  the 
same  with  men  who  were  the  antipodes  of  each 
other,  with  men  of  ante-historical  times  and  men 
of  to-day.     Of  some  objects  there  are  a  great 
number  of  specimens,  grouped  to  show  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  manufacture,  or  the  various  kinds 
of  stone  of  which  the  article  was  constructed. 
One  may  see  hundreds  of  hatchets,  of  different 
8*.zcs,  some  made  of  flint,  others  of  porphyry,  &c.; 
hundreds  of  arrows  and  other  pointed  missiles,  of 
many  shapes  and  kinds  of  stone.     Then  a  block 
of  flint  is  shown,  jfrom  which  an  elongated  firag- 
ment  has  been  splintered  to  form  the  head  of  a 
lance.     There  is  the  firagment  itself,  and  the 
etone  instrument  by  which  it  was  severed  from 
its  parent  block.     Then  there  is  a  similar  frag- 
ment upon  which  a  workman  has  employed  him- 
self for  a  while;  also  one  that  he  has  succeeded  in 
converting  into   a   complete  lance-head  ;  and, 
finally,  a  lance-head  that  has  been  injured  by  uie 


in  the  chase  or  in  war.     One  sees  grindstones^ 
upon  which  the  points  and  edges  of  instnime&ts 
were  sharpened.     Especially  remarkable  are  the 
long  chips  of  flint  (called  Flaekker  by  the  Danes), 
of  which  there  are  a  great  number.     They  are 
generally  very  thin,  and  six  or  seven  inches  long 
by  one  broad.    They  hare  the  appearance  of  hav« 
ing  been  cut  out  of  the  stone  when  it  was  soft  with 
a  knifo,  for  they  are  somewhat  bent  like  a  chip  of 
wood.     It  is  affirmed,  however,  that  a  blow  made 
them  spring  from  their  bed;  but  this  is  difficult  to 
believe.    At  what  period  the  age  of  stone  ended» 
and  the  age  of  copper  began  in  Scandinavia,  it  is 
imx>ossible  to  say  with  any  accuracy.     Doubtless 
there  was  a  time  of  transition  when  both  metals 
and  stone  were  in  use.     Some  writers  tell  us  that 
shortly  before  the  birth  of  Christ  there  was  an 
emigration  from  the  south  to  the  north,  and  that 
the  use  of  iron  was  then  conomunicated;  but  g^old 
and  copper  seem  to  have  been  discovered  first  every- 
where, or  at  least  they  were  first  made  use  of,  for 
they  are  more  readily  obtained,  and  worked  with 
less  difficulty  than  silver  and    iron.      Several 
rooms  are  filled  with  works  in  bronze,  such  as 
hatchets,  swords,  chains,  rings,  cups,  and  trum- 
pets, the  finish  and  elegance  of  which  are  sur- 
prising.    Amongst  other  things,  is  a  curiously- 
wrought  shield,  the  wonders  of  which  may  hava 
been  celebrated  by  a  hoary-headed  Scald  as  the 
shield  of  Achilles  was  sung  by  Homer.     Some  of 
the  bronze  implements  have  been  merely  edged 
with  iron,  as  if  the  latter  was  then  the  rarer  and 
more  costly  metal,  as  we  now  put  an  edge  o£ 
steel  upon  a  backbone  of  iron.    There  are  a  good 
many  objects  made  of  iron  in  heathen  times,  but 
the  want  of  silver  articles  strikes  the  visiter  amidst 
such  an  abundance  of  gold.    The  collection  ia 
rich  in  amber.     Not  long  ago  a  mass  of  work  was 
found  in  Jutland,  which  consisted  of  3400  pieces 
of  amber,  pearls,  and  other  things.    It  is  supposed 
that  the  residence  of  an  artist  in  amber  had  once 
stood  on  the  spot. 

The  assemblage  of  Runic  carvings  is  highly 
interesting,  and  affords  an  excellent  opportunity 
of  studying  the  mysteries  of  that  writing.     Not 
only  has  Denmark  contributed  to  this  collection^ 
but  Sweden,  Norway,  Germany,  Iceland,  Green- 
land, and  North  America  have  sent  carvings. 
Nay,  the  Scandinavian  antiquaries  declare  that 
traces  of  Runic  writing  have   been  found    in 
Italy,    and   they   refer   us  to   a   MS.    of   the 
nintii  century  at  Naples,  in  which   Oden  and 
other  northern  deities  are  pictured.     More  re- 
markable still,  they  point  to  a  line  of  scnUchea 
on  the  body  of  the  Lion  in  St.  Mark's  Place, 
Venice,  which  they  say  are  undoubtedly  Runic, 
but  they  have  not  yet  told  us  what  the  charac- 
ters mean,  or  how  they  got  there.      The  in- 
terpretation of  these  matters  is  the  chief  aim 
of  a  distinguished  society  at  Copenhagen,  called 
the  Royal  Society  for  Ancient  Writings.  .  Ita 
income  is  considerable,  and  the  field  of  its  oper- 
ations extensive — having  members  and  corres- 
pondents in  many  parts  of  the  wMrld.     It  has 
edited  and  published,  with  translations  into  vari^ 
oQs  langnagesy  a  number  of  rare  and  important 
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vorks  nlMng  to  Nofihem  ffistory,  oonpriiixig 
historical  and  mythic  Saga  of  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Nonray,  and  €hreenland.  One  of  their  recent 
publications,  entitled  '*  American  Antiqnitiefl,  or 
Northern  Writers  on  America  before  Colnmbas," 
18  sapposed  to  proTO  beyond  all  donbt  that  the 
New  World  was  discoyered  by  the  Greenlandert 
long  anterior  to  the  Toyage  of  the  Spaniards. 
The  society  also  publish  their  transactions,  and 
issue  a  periodical,  bnt  as  these  works  are  chiefly 
designed  for  the  nse  of  the  learned,  they  occasion- 
ally distribute  short  papers  for  popular  nse,  with 
the  riew  of  extending  the  interest  of  the  people, 
and  diffosing  information  amongst  them  in  re- 
spect to  archflsology,  philology,  and  history. 

The  Mnsenm  of  Antiquities  is  deposited  in  the 
royal  palace  of  Ohristianburg,  where  the  King 
has  assigned  rooms  to  the  society,  under  whose 
inperintendence  it  is  placed.     In  the  same  palace 
the  best  collection  of  paintings  in  Denmark  is  to 
he  found*    The  works  of  art  are  principally  Dutch 
and  Flemish,  and  the  gallery  is  poor  in  specimens 
of  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish  masters.     How 
it  happens  that  the  pictures  of  the  Netherlands 
are  so  widely  scattered  in  comparison  with  those 
of  more  southern  lands,  we  need  not  now  stop  to 
inquire,  and  we  now  only  allude  to  the  fact  to 
warn  our  readers  against  forming  their  opinions 
on  the  Italian  masters  from  the  insignificant 
specimens  to  be  met  with  in  small  galleries.    In- 
deed, Italy  itself  ought  to  be  risited  before  the 
full  grandeur  of  her  artists  can  be  truly  appraised, 
for  some  of  their  finest  works  hare  been  attached 
to  places  from  which  they  cannot  be  remoTed 
without  fatal  effect     The  collection  comprises 
about  four  hundred  Dutch  and  Flemish  pictures, 
and  about  eighty  firom  Italy,  Spain,  and  France. 
The  fondness  of  the  Danes  for  woody  landscapes 
and  marine  riews  is  strikingly  apparent. 

The  modem  painters  of  Denmark  seem  to  de- 
vote their  attention  almost  entirely  to  the  sylyan 
Bcenery  of  their  own  country.  Beantiful  as  it  is 
in  nature,  the  repetition  of  it  on  canyass  soon  be- 
comes monotonous,  and  one  wishes  for  the  intro- 
duction of  objects  that  are  not  altogether  green. 
It  is  strange  that  Iceland,  which  is  capable  of  af- 
fording a  whole  gallery  of  studies,  does  not  fhr- 
nish  a  single  landscape  ;  and  eren  Jutland,  with 
its  ancient  Hero-graTos,  its  wild  woods,  its  ancient 
form  houses  and  strange  people,  only  sends  one 
picture. 

The  royal  library  contains  one  of  the  largest 

collection  of  books  in  the  world,  something  like 

foor  hundred  thousand  Tolumes.    A  special  diyi- 

^en,  comprising  about  sixty  thousand  yolumes,  is 

allotted  to  Scandinavian  literature,  and  amongst 

them  is  the  completest  collection  of  Icelandic 

"vorks  extant     It  was  Christian  III.  who  first 

founded  a  royal  library ;  succeeding  Soyereigns 

increased  the  collection,  and  the  goyemment  to- 

'V'vds  the  closeof the  last  centurypurohased  a  large 

number  of  books  at  sales  in  Germany.    There 

is  also  a  good  collectiott  of  Hindostanee  works  ; 

seyeral  of  which  the  phflologist  Rask  brought 

frem  India.     The  books  relating  to  Buddhism, 

the  religion  which  preraili  in  Ceylonj  are  made  of 


palm  leares,  tenacions  as  leather,  and  capable  of 
enduring  a  pretty  rough  treatment.  In  most  of 
these  the  letters  are  formed  by  punctures,  and 
colour  has  been  rubbed  into  the  holes  ;  in  some, 
ho  weyer,  the  leayes  are  coyered  with  a  gold  ground 
upon  which  black  letters  are  laid.  The  ants  are 
yery  injurious  to  palm  leaves  in  India,  and  thu« 
frequent  transcripts  are  necessary.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  these  insects  haye  retarded  the 
deyelopment  of  the  human  mind  in  Asia.  A 
plan  has  been  adopted  latterly  of  steeping  the 
leayes  in  a  poisonous  liquid,  and  thus  many  an  in- 
tellect sucks  the  honey  of  science  firom  poisoned 
pages. 

The  building  recently  erected  for  the  reception 
of  the  Thorwaldsen  collection  is  a  singular  struc- 
ture of  questionable  taste,  somewhat  in  the  Egyp- 
tian style.    It  forms  a  parallelogram  enclosing  a 
court,  and  looks  quite  as  much  like  a  mausoleum 
as  a  hall  of  art     In  the  midst  of  the  court-yard 
is  the  tomb  in  which  it  is  intended  the  remains  of 
Thorwaldsen  shall  be  deposited.    The  walls  of 
the  buOding  looking  towards  the  tomb  are  painted 
in  sombre  colours,  with  representations  of  figures 
striving  in  a  race,  whilst  on  the  interior  of  the 
tomb  are  drawn  white  lilies  on  a  light  blue  ground. 
The  position  of  this  edifice  behind  the  royal 
palace  of  Ohristianburg  is  much  to  be  condenmed ; 
since  it  seems,  by  reason  of  its  proximity,  to  be  a 
dependent  building,  and  yet  the  styles  are  dis* 
oordant,  and  the  relatiye  situations  inharmonious. 
The  palace  is  in  the  French-Italian  style,  the 
museum  in  the  Egyptian  ;  and  certainly  there  is 
no  connexion  between  the  purposes  of  a  royal 
residence  and  those  of  a  triumphal  and  monumen- 
tal temple.     The  treasures  of  art  which  Thor- 
waldsen possessed,  comprehending  not  only  works 
by  himself  and  contemporary  artists,   but  an- 
tiques collected  during  a  residence  in  Italy,  were 
presented  by  him  to  his  country,  and  it  was  for 
the  preservation  of  these  valuable  objects,  as  well 
as  to  erect  a  national  memorial,  that  this  museum 
was  built     It  is  a  pity  that  the  site  was  not 
chosen  with  more  judgment.     It  has  two  stories, 
and  the  principal  entrance  leads  into  a  hall, 
where  equestrian  statues  and  other  large  works  of 
the  sculptor  are  meant  to  be  placed.    Thorwald- 
sen was  very  industrious,  and  his  sculptures  are 
widely  scattered  over  the  Continent ;  indeed,  no 
sculptor  has  left  behind  him  more  original  works. 
He  was  in  the  habit  of  repeating  his  designs  with 
differences  as  to  size  and  treatment     In  this 
museum  one  may  see  his  March  of  Alexander  in 
four  variations.     In  one  we  perceive  the  King 
standing  in  his  car  of  victory,  looking  with  delight 
upon  the  wild  movements  of  his  horses  prancing 
before  him,  and  thinking  of  his  own  triumphal 
progress.     In  another  he  gazes  upwards,  as  if  he 
called  upon  Jupiter  to  witness  the  glory  of  his 
son.     The  Horse  of  Poniatowski,  the  Angel  with 
the  Baptismal  Cup,  and  the  Graces  embracing, 
are  subjects  which  he  cut  many  times,  and  al- 
ways with  variations. 

If  we  compare  the  various  works  that  Thor- 
waldsen prpduced,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed 
with  the  many-sidedness  of  his  genius — ^grave^ 
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ipMrtivv,  Ml  of  strongih,  fall  ef  grMe»  •vblmuty, 
and  ehild-like  simplicity.  In  •ome  of  his  pieces 
-we  see  liov  deeply  he  bed  informed  himself  vith 
the  spirit  of  Ohristi«nity  ;  in  others,  we  peffoeive 
how  eompletely  he  had  caught  the  meaaing  of 
the  Greek  myths.  Look  again  at  his  heroie 
acalptores,  his  Alexander,  Jaion,  Mars,  Poaia- 
tmraky,  and  contrast  them  with  the  Cupids  that 
eame  from  his  chiseL  Cupid  is  the  chief  person- 
age in  soTeral  of  his  works,  and  in  looking  at 
them,  we  see  in  marble  the  yery  thing  that  Ana- 
ereon  has  pat  on  paper.  He  did  not,  howerer, 
merely  repeat  the  persons  of  antique  faUe,  hat 
he  was  an  original  inyentor  in  the  region  of 
imagination.  What  oan  be  more  exquisite  than 
his  *^  Cupid  and  Hymen  spinning  the  thread  of 
Life,''  or  his  *<  Coarse  of  Human  Life  ?  "  The 
poems  of  the  sculptor  are  short,  compact,  and 
laoonio.  The  painter  and  the  writer  may  laTish 
colours  and  words,  but  the  sculptor  cannot  afford 
a  prodigal  expenditure.  In  his  works,  a  single 
moToment,  an  attitude,  a  situation  must  express 
a  great  deal ;  and  what  his  brother  artists  can 
diffusely  unfold,  he  can  merely  indicate.  The 
works  of  the  statuary  are  like  the  Latin  sentences 
of  tiie  lapidary,  cut  in  the  rock  to  last  for  ever. 
When  a  poet  takes  night  for  his  theme,  he  calls  in 
to  his  assistance  the  stars,  the  moon,  the  fields, 
the  still  air,  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  to  give 
«A  an  impressioB  of  the  hours  of  darkness.  Let 
US  see  what  Thorwaldsen  does.  He  shapes  a 
Jemale.  form  hoTering  with  dosed  eyelids  in  the 
Tast  inane  ;  two  slewing  children  repose  on  her 
hos<»n,  and  her  leet  are  crossed  after  the  Tf*»Ti^<yr 
•f  slumberers.  Of  all  the  emblems  or  images  of 
aight  here  is  but  one,  an  owl ;  no  8tar%  no  fire, 
Bo  dark  shadows,  no  efieets  of  Hght,  any  of  which 
the  painter  is  at  liberty  to  introduce.  Tet  Thor- 
valdsen's  work  is  in  Uie  highest  degree  impres- 
aiTe,  and  not  less  dear  to  the  lover  of  n^ht  than 
a  canto  of  Young's  i>oem.  Widely  scattered  as 
Thorwaldsen's  works  are,  they  are  atten^ting  to 
have  casts  from  all  of  them,  made  in  plaster. 
Copies  of  his  great  works  in  the  museum  hare 
been  made  for  sale,  and  a  good  collection  may  be 
made  at  a  moderate  price. 

Mr.  Kohl  suggests,  as  interesting  subjects  of 
Tosearch,  the  similarities  in  habits  and  customs  of 
the  English  and  the  Danes  {  and  the  exact  posi- 
tion  which  Denmark  occupies  between  England 
and  Germany.  Danes,  who  have  travelled  in 
this  island,  declare  that  in  no  foreign  country  did 
they  feel  themselves  so  near  home  as  here.  The 
Judanders  may  find  many  traces  of  their  tongue 
and  traditionsin Northumberland.  Itiswdlknown 
that  several  Danish  customs  have  resemUaaees 
In  England.  Thus  Christmas  is  kept  very  much 
in  the  same  way  in  both  countries,  but  in  Den- 
mark the  old  name  for  the  season  ( Jule)  is  re- 
tained, whilst  here  it  has  given  way  to  a  modem 
word,  although  in  Scotland  the  former  term  is 
still  preserved.  In  some  parts  of  Jutland  the 
Yule  log  is  still  laid  on  the  fire  at  Christmas- 
tide.  Copenhagen,  like  London,  is  almost  de- 
SOTted  at  that  season  by  the  fashionable  world, 
who  go  into  the  country  to  keep  the  festival. 


ThsQ  again,  in  Denmark,  there  is  a  Kaj  qwrna^ 
like  her  liCi^esty  of  England*    We  are  tcldihat 
the  characteristics  of  the  two  nations  are  smulsr, 
a  preponderance  of  the  phlegmatic  in  botk  ten- 
peramentSb     The  climate,  by  which  the  *^"T»tfT 
of  a  people  is,  to  a  great  extent,  determined,  is 
much  alike  in  both  countries ;  and  the  soeaery  is 
strikingly  similar,  though  certainly  the  land- 
scapes of  England  are  more  varied,  grand,  sod 
beautifuL   Both  Danes  and  English  have  a  great 
love  of  the  sea  and  a  sea-laring  life.    The  enor- 
mous expense  incurred  by  the  former,  to  maintain 
a  fleet  which  they  have  no  use  fior,  shows  their 
strong  attachment  to  the  pageantry  if  they  have 
not  the  power  of  the  ocean.     No  wonder  they  sie 
passionate  lovers  of  the  salt  waves^  for,  taking  their 
islands  into  account,  they  have^  s^  least,  IfiOd 
miles  of  coast,  and  the  majority  of  thek  laige 
towns  are  bnilt  in  sight  of  the  sea.    Hence  their 
eyes  become  accustomied  from  infancy  with  the 
sea  in  all  its  aspecta,  and  their  childish  days  are 
spent  almost  as  much  upon  its  changing  bosoDi 
as  upon  the  earth.    When  living  away  from  their 
own  country  in  the  nuddle  of  the  continent,  they 
are  said  to  languish  for  a  sight  of  the  sea,  as  the 
Swiss  for  a  view  of  their  native  Alps.  The  dark  Ma 
(Sortladne  Hav)  is  celebrated  in  their  songs  as 
much  as  green  valleys,  or  leafy  woods,  or  lofty 
mountains  are  celebrated  in  the  verses  of  other 
nations.  Their  ancient  poems  sing  of  sea  heroes, 
and  the  battles  when  they  conquered  fi>es  upon  the 
waves.    The  national  hymn  ia  a  peean  to  the 
fame  of  King  Christian,  and  one  of  his  victories 
on  the  ocean. 

Path  of  the  Dene  to  fhme  and  migbt, 

0ufc  roBing  wave  t 
Roeeive  tfay  finend  who,  soortiing  fUgfat, 
Goes  to  meet  daoger  with  despite. 
Proudly  as  thou  meetest  the  tempest's  might, 

Dark  rolling  wave ! 
And  aanid  pleosuies  and  alarms^ 
Aadwarand  viotoiy,  be  thiae  arms 

My  grave ! 

The  dockyards  smd  arsenals  of  Denmark  sre 
not,  of  course,  to  be  compared  with  those  of  onr 
country  for  size  and  importanoe.  For  this  reason, 
however,  a  stranger  to  sudh  places  is  less  ooo- 
founded  by  the  magnitude  and  oomplication  of 
the  works,  and  he  oan  more  easily  perambalate 
the  several  divisions,  and  more  readily  compre- 
hend the  <^rations  carried  on  in  them.  The 
fleet  is  a  mere  article  of  luxury,  which  lies  unused 
in  the  harbour,  where  it  could  at  smy  moment  be 
crushed  by  its  powerful  neighbours,  England  sad 
Russia.  Before  the  separation  of  Norway  from 
Denmark,  there  might  have  been  aonLe  pretence 
for  maintaining  a  large  number  of  ahips,  because 
they  formed  the  bridge  fromi  one  country  to  the 
other.  But  since  that  event,  there  is  little  to  jos- 
tify  so  heavy  an  expenditure,  as  that  incurred  in 
supporting  seven  ships  of  the  line,  sixteen  frigates, 
corvettes,  and  brigs,  seven  cutters  and  schooners, 
and  eighty  sloops,  with  guns  and  mortars.  Mora 
than  a  fourth  of  Copenhagen  is  oooupied  by  the 
fleet  and  its  raqmrements.  Six  littla  islands  are 
covwed  with  workshops,  magaaines,  d^.,  and  one 
division  <^  the  town  is  oceupied  by  the  sailors. 
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fhtf  faMta>ilr/  wlMTft  the  teiMlalie,  ii  om  of  the 
flfttst  in  the  -world,  Ibnned  hj  a  natural  arm  of 
tka  Sound,  between  tiie  ialaadt  of  Amak  and 
Xedaad.  It  k  rentarfcable  tiiat  tlie  tiiree  jwin- 
eipal  artiolM  reqaired  in  thlp-boikUng  hafo  to  he 
pceonred  from  fbf^gn  eonntrief,  namely,  iron 
frcm  Sweden,  timber  from  Proaiia  and  Anstria, 
taap  and  flax  fmn  Bnesia.  There  is,  to  be 
me,  a  good  deal  of  iron  in  Jutland,  bat  it  la  of 
tiiat  naeleaa  idnd  called  bog  ore  ;  and  altfaongh 
Denmaric  ia  well  wooded  with  beteh,  yet  the  oaks 
are  fbw,  and  tiiere  are  no  pinea  at  all.  In  the 
admiralij  honae  is  a  model  room,  mneh  more  in- 
teresting and  instructive,  we  are  told,  than  the 
one  in  the  English  Admiralty,  bnt  still  inferior 
t»  the  ooUeetion  of  naval  models  at  Paris.  '  It 
sontains^  amongst  o&er  models,  one  of  an  old 
Danish  ahip  of  Christian  the  Fourth's  time,  a 
itiif  nnwieldy  creatnre  compared  with  tiioae  of 
ear  day.       There   are   Turkish   and  Venetian 


gafiies  alongside  old  Banish  boats:  It  is  a  pity- 
there  are  no  modrts  of  tiie  old  Danish  and  Not- 
man  Tossels,  with  which,  a  thousand  years  ag«^ 
the  Wikinger  seoored  every  ocean,  discovered 
Oieeniand  and  America;  alarmed  Oreat  BHtaia, 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  and  robbed  Snglan^p. 
Kotmandy,  and  Ireland. 

In  spite  of  what  the  Danes  have  snilered  tnm 
the  English,  there  is  a  strong  feeling  amongst  theaa 
in  our  favour.  It  is  much  to  their  credit  that  they 
have  fbrgiven  us  for  our  destruction  of  their  fine 
fleet;  andwhen  the  subject  is  alluded  to,  they  reply» 
«^  Ah  well!  that  happened  long  since,  and  now  thefc 
wehavenew8hips,wereadily  forgive  them.  It  watt 
the  government  and  not  the  people  that  committed 
tikedoed,andgras8groweonthegraves  of  those  wh» 
planned  it  The  Englii^  are  the  finest  fellows  ott 
the  fEice  of  the  globe— that  nation  has  the  lead 
in  Europe,  and  we  are  their  sworn  admirers..'* 
With  this  compliment  we  shut  tiio  book. 


THE  NAUTICO-MILITARY  NUN  OF  SPAIN. 

»T   THOMAS    BS    QUIKOBT. 

(Ccndnaitd  from  page  SSd.) 


This  dup  was  fuU  of  recruits  for  the  Spanish 
army*  and  bound  to  Gonoepcion.    Even  in  that 
destiny  w^aa  an  iteration^  or  repeating  memorial 
«f  the  sigmfieanee  that  ran  through  Catalina's 
moat   casnal    adventures*      She   had   enlisted 
vnea^  the  soldiers  ;  and,  on  reaching  port,  the 
vary  first  person  who  came  off  from  shore  was  a 
dashing  young  military  officer^  whom  at  onoe  by 
his  name  and  rank,  (though  she  had  never  con- 
aaioiisly  aean  him,)  she  identified  as  her  own  brother. 
He  was  splendidly  situated  in  the  service,  being 
the  Ckivcmor-General's   secretary,   besides   his 
rank  aa  a  cavalry  officer  ;  and,  his  errand  on 
teard  being  to  inspect  the  reemits»  naturally,  on 
f<eading  in  the  roll  one  of  them  described  as  a 
Biseayan,  the  ardent  young  man  came  up  with 
liigh-bred  courtesy  to  Catalinay  took  the  young 
veeniit'a  hand  with  kindness^  feeUng  that  to  be 
•  compatriot  at  so  great  a  distance  was  to  be  a 
aort  of  relative,  and  adced  with  emotion  after  old 
boyish  remembrances.    There  was  a  scriptural 
pathos  in  what  followed,  as  if  it  were  some  scene 
ef  domestic  re-union,  opening  itself  from  patri- 
arohal  ages.    The  young  officer  was  the  eldest 
flon  of    the  house^  and  had  left  Spain  when 
Catalinawas only  three  yearsokL   But,  singularly 
^awugh,  Catalina  it  was,  the  littie  wild  cat  that  he 
yet  remembered  seeing  at  Sk  Sebastians,  upon 
vrhom  his  earliest  inquiries  settled.    *^  Did  the 
zecruit  know  his  family,  the  Do  Erausos  ?"     Oh 
yes,  every  body  knew  ikem,    *^  Did  the  recmit 
know  little  Catidina  ?"     Catalina  smiled,  as  she 
replied  that  she  did  ;  and  gave  su<di  an  animated 
description  of  the  liUle  fiery  wretch,  as  made  the 
officer's  eyes  flash  with  gratified  tenderness,  and 
vith  certainty  that  the  recruit  was  no  ooonterfeit 
Biaeayan.    Indeed,  you  know,  if  Kate  couldn't 
give  a  good  deaeriptioa  oi  **  Pussy",  who  could  ? 
Xke  iffae  of  th^  wterriew  was    that  the  officer 


insisted  on  Kate's  making  a  hooM  of  his  quarteriu 
He  did  ether  services  for  his  unknown  sister.  H» 
placed  her  as  a  tnM^r  in  his  own  regiment^  and 
favoured  her  in  many  a  way  that  is.  open  to  one 
having  authority.  But  the  person,  after  all,  that 
did  mostto  serve  our  KatC)  was  Kate.  War  waa 
then  raging  with  Indians^  from  both  Chili  and 
Peru.  Kate  had  always  done  her  duty  in  action; 
but  at  length,  in  the  decisive  battie  of  PnreBp 
there  was  an  opening  ibr  doing  something  mora» 
Havock  had  been  made  of  her  own  squadron  ; 
most  of  the  officers  were  killed,  and  the  standard 
was  carried  off.  Kate  gathered  around  her  » 
small  party — galloped  after  the  Indian  column  that 
was  car^^ing  away  the  trophy — ohaiged — saw 
all  her  own  party  killed — but  (in  spite  of  wounds 
on  her  i»ee  and  shoulder)  succeeded  in  bearing 
away  the  recovered  standard.  She  rode  up  to  the 
general  and  his  staff ;  she  dismounted ;  she  ren* 
dared  up  her  prize ;  and  fainted  away,  much  less 
from  the  blinding  blood,  than  from  the  tears  .of 
joy  which  dimmed  her  eyes,  as  the  general,  waving 
his  sword  in  admiration  over  her  head,  pronounced 
our  Kate  on  the  spot  an  AXfirtz^  or  standard-- 
bearer,  with  a  commission  from  the  King  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies.  Bonny  Kate  I  Noble  Kate  I  I 
would  thore  were  not  two  centuries  laid  between 
us,  so  that  I  might  have  the  pleasure  of  kisrai|^ 
thy  fiEtir  hand. 

Kate  had  the  good  sense  to  see  the  danger  of 
revealing  her  sex,  (w  her  relationship,  even  to  her 
own  brother.  The  grasp  of  the  Church  never  re* 
laxed,  never  "prescribed,"  unless  freely  and  by 
choice.  The  nun,  if  discovered,  would  have  been 
taken  out  of  the  horse-barracks,  or  the  dragoon-^ 
saddle.  She  had  the  firmness,  therefore,  for  many 
years,  to  resist  the  sisterly  impulses  that  some* 

*  Alfknx,  Tbls  rank  in  the  Spwieh  army  iB»  or  WSS^ 
CO  a  krel  wiffi  the  msdsm  aw-.'^eafnuMl  of  Frsnos. 
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timee  suggested  saeh  a  oonfidenee.  For  years, 
.  and  those  years  the  most  important  of  her  life — 
the  years  that  dereloped  her  eharacter — she  lired 
luadeteeted  as  a  brflliant  caTah7  officer  nnderher 
brother's  patronage.  And  the  bitterest  grief  in 
j)oor  Kate's  vhole  life,  was  the  tragical  (and,  were 
it  not  fully  attested,  one  might  say  the  nltra- 
Menieal)  eyent  that  dissolyed  their  long  connexion. 
Xiet  me  spend  a  word  of  apology  on  poor  Kate^s 
errors.  We  all  commit  many  ;  both  yon  and  I, 
reader.  No,  stop ;  that's  not  civil.  Yon,  reader,  I 
know,  are  a  saint ;  I  am  not,  though  very  near 
it.  I  <2o  err  at  long  intervals  ;  and  then  I  think 
with  indulgence  of  the  many  circumstances  that 
plead  for  this  poor  girl.  The  Spanish  armies  of  that 
^y  inherited,  from  the  days  of  Oortez  and  Fizano, 
ahining  remembrances  of  martial  prowess,  and 
the  very  worst  of  ethics.  To  think  little  of  blood- 
"vhed,  to  quarrel,  to  fight,  to  gamble,  to  plunder, 
belonged  to  the  very  atmoq[>here  of  a  camp,  to  its 
indolence,  to  its  ancient  traditions.  In  your  own 
defence,  you  were  obliged  to  do  such  things.  Be- 
sides aU  these  grounds  of  evil,  the  Spanish  army 
had  just  there  an  extra  demoralization  from  a  war 
with  savages — ^faithless  and  bloody.  Do  not  think, 
I  beseech  you,  too  much,  reader,  of  killing  a 
man.  That  word  *'kUr*  is  sprinkled  over  every 
page  of  Kate's  own  autobiography.  It  ought  not 
to  be  read  by  the  light  of  these  days.  Yet,  how 
if  a  man  that  she  killed  were ?     Hush !    It 


fer  some  days  they  detained  her;  but  then,  hav- 
ing furnished  her  with  a  horse  and  some  pro- 
visions, tiiey  turned  her  adrift.  Which  way 
should  the  unhappy  fugitive  turn  ?  In  blindness 
of  heart,  she  turned  towards  the  sea.  It  was 
the  sea  that  had  brought  her  to  Peru ;  it  was 
the  sea  that  would  perhaps  carry  her  away.  It 
was  the  sea  that  had  first  showed  her  this  land 
and  its  golden  hopes  ;  it  was  the  sea  that  ought 
to  hide  fix>m  her  its  liaarfnl  remembrances.  The 
sea  it  was  that  had  twice  spared  her  life  in  ex- 
tremities ;  the  seait  was  that  might  now,  if  it  chose, 
take  back  the  bauble  that  it  had  spared  in  vain. 

XATE*S  PAB8AOE  OYER  THE  Ain>ES. 


was  sad ;  but  is  better  hurried  over  in  a  few  words. 
Years  after  this  period,  a  young  officer  one  day 
dining  with  Kate,  entreated  her  to  become  his 
second  in  a  duel.     Such  things  were  every-day 
.affairs.    However,  Kate  had  reasons  for  declining 
the  service,  and  did  so.     But  the  officer,  as  he 
was  sullenly  departing,  said — that,  if  he  were 
killed,  (as  he  thought  he  ikould  be)  his  death 
would  lie  at  Kate's  door.     I  do  not  take  his  view 
of  the  case,  and  am  not  moved  by  his  rhetoric  or 
his  logic.     Kate  was,  and  relented.     The  duel 
was  fixed  for  eleven  at  night,  under  the  walls  of  a 
monastery.     Unhappily  the  night  proved  unusu- 
ally dark,  so  that  the  two  prixyipals  had  to  tie 
white  handkerchiefs  round  their  elbows,  in  order 
to  descry  each  other.      In  the  confusion  they 
wounded  each  other  mortally.     Upon  that,  ac- 
cording to  a  usage  not  peculiar  to  Spaniards,  but 
extending  (as  doubtless  the  reader  knows)  for  a 
century  longer  to  our  own  countrymen,  the  two 
seconds  were  obliged  in  honour  to  do  something 
towards  avenging  their  principals.    Kate  had  her 
usual  fatal  luck.   Her  sword  passed  sheer  through 
the  body  of  her  opponent :  this  unknown  opponent 
falling  dead,  had  just  breath  left  to  cry  out,  **  Ah, 
villain,  you  have  killed  me,"  inavoice  of  horrific  re- 
proach ;  and  the  voice  was  the  voice  of  her  brother! 
The  monks  of  the  monastery,  under  whose  silent 
shadows  this  murderous  duel  had  taken  place, 
roused  by  the  clashing  of  swords  and  the  angry 
shouts  of  combatants,  issued  out'  with  torches  to 
find  one  only  of  the  four  officers  surviving.   Every 
convent  and  altar  had  a  right  of  asylum  fer  a 


Three  days  our  poor  heroine  followed  the  ooasfc. 
Her  horse  was  then  almost  unable  to  move;  and,  on 
his  account,  she  turned  inland  to  a  thicket  fer 
grass  and  shelter.  As  she  drew  near  to  it,  a 
voice  challenged — ''  JVho  goes  there  ?**  Kate  an^ 
swered,  « » Spain,"  "  What  peoplt  V*  "  A  friend. '» 
It  was  two  soldiers,  deserters,  and  almost  starving. 
Kate  shared  her  provisions  with  these  men  :  and, 
on  hearing  their  plan,  which  was  to  go  over  the 
Cordilleras,  she  agreed  to  join  the  party.  Their 
object  was  the  wild  one  of  seeking  the  river  Dora- 
dOf  whose  waters  rolled  along  golden  sands,  and 
whose  pebbles  were  emeralds.  Hers  was  to  throw 
herself  upon  a  line  the  least  liable  to  pursuit 
and  the  readiest  for  a  new  chapter  of  life  in 
which  oblivion  might  be  feund  fer  the  past. 
After  a  few  days  of  incessant  climbing  and  fer- 
tigue,  they  found  themselves  in  the  regions  of 
perpetual  snow.  Summer  would  come  as  rainly 
to  this  kingdom  of  firost  as  to  the  grave  of  her 
brother.  No  fire,  but  the  fire  of  human  blood  in 
youthful  veins,  could  ever  be  kept  burning  in 
these  aerial  solitudes.  Fuel  was  rarely  to  be  found, 
and  kindling  a  secret  hardly  known  except  to 
Indians.  However,  our  Kate  can  do  everything, 
and  she's  the  girl,  if  ever  girl  did  such  a  thing,  or 
ever  girl  did  not  such  a  thing,  that  I  back  at  any 
odds  for  crossing  the  Cordilleras.  I  would  bet  yon 
something  now,  reader,  if  I  thought  yon  would 
deposit  your  stakes  by  return  of  post  (as  they  play 
at  chess  through  the  post  office),  that  Kate  does 
the  trick,  that  she  gets  down  to  the  other  side  ; 
that  the  soldiers  do  not :  and  that  the  horse,  if 
preserved  at  all,  is  preserved  in  a  way  that  will 
leave  him  very  little  to  boast  of. 

The  party  had  gathered  wild  berries  and  escu- 
lent roots  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  the 
horse  was  of  very  great  use  in  carrying  them. 
But  this  larder  was  soon  emptied.  Thore  was 
nothing  then  to  carry;  so  that  the  horse's  value,  as 
a  beast  of  burthen,  fell  cent,  per  cent.  In  fact, 
very  soon  he  could  not  carry  himself,  and  it  be- 
came easy  to  calculate  when  he  would  reach  the 
bottom  on  the  wrong  side  the  Cordilleras.  He 
took  three  steps  back  for  one  upwards.  A  oonn- 
cil  of  war  being  held,  the  small  anny  resolved  to 
slaughter  their  horse.  He,  though  a  member  of 
the  expedition,  had  no  vote,  and  if  he  had  the 
votes  would  have  stood  three  to  one— minority. 


short   period.      According  to  the   custom,  the 

monks  carried  Kate,  insensible  with  anguish  of  I  two  against  him.  He  was  cut  into  quarters;  ^diicls 

mind,  to  the  mactaarj  of  thmr  chapd.     There  I  surprises  me;  fbr,  unless  one  quarter  was  conai* 
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dered  Ms  own  share,  it  remindi  one  too  mnch 
of  this  amongst  the  many  fcLctUcx  of  English 
midshipmen,  who  ask  (on  any  one  of  their  number 
looking  sulky)  ''if  it  is  his  intention  to  marry  and 
Tetiie  from  the  senrice  npon  a  superannuation  of 
jS4  48.  4id.  a  year,  paid  quarterly  by  way  of 
bothering  the  purser.''     The  purser  can't  do  it 
with  the  help  of  farthings.    And,  as  respects  ali- 
quot parts,  ^ur  shares  among  three  persons,  are 
as  incommensurable  as  a  guinea  is  against  any 
attempt  at  giving  change  in  half-crowns.     How- 
ever, this  was  all  the  preservation  that  the  horse 
ibnnd.     No  saltpetre  or  sugar  could  be  had  :  but 
the  frost  was  antiseptic.      And  the  horse  was 
preserved  in  as  useftil  a  sense  as  ever  apricots 
were  preserved  or  strawberries. 
*    On  a  fire,  painfully  devised  out  of  broom  and 
withered  leaves,  a  horse-steak  was  dressed  ;  for 
drink,  snow  was  allowed  a  discretion.     This  ought 
to  bave  revived  the  party,  and  Kate,  perhaps,  it 
did.     But  the  poor  deserters  were  thinly  clad, 
and  they  had  not  the  boiling  heart  of  Oatalina. 
More  and  more  they  drooped.    Kate  did  her  best 
to  cheer  them.     But  the  march  was  nearly  at  an 
end  for  them^  and  they  were  going  in  one  half  hour 
to  receive  their  last  billet.     Yet,  before  this  con- 
summation, they  have  a  strange  spectacle  to  see  ; 
such   aa  few  places  could  show,  but  the  upper 
chambers  of  the  Cordilleras.     They  had  reached 
a  bUlowy  scene  of  rocky  masses,  large  and  small, 
looking  shockingly  black  on  their  perpendicular 
ndes  as  they  rose  out  of  the  vast  snowy  expanse. 
Upon  the  highest  of  these,  that  was  accessible, 
Kate  mounted  to  look  around  her,  and  she  saw 
—  oh,  rapture  at  such  an  hour! — a  man  sit- 
ting on  a  shelf  of  rock  with  a  gun  by  his  side. 
8he  shouted  with  joy  to  her  comrades,  and  ran 
down   to    communicate  the  joyM  news.    Here 
was  a  sportsman,  watching,  perhaps,  for  an  eagle; 
and  now  they  would  have  relief.     One  man's 
cheek  kindled  with  the  hectic  of  sudden  joy,  and 
he  rose  eagerly  to  march.     The  other  was  fast 
sinking  under  tiie  fiital  sleep  that  frost  sends  be- 
fore herself  as  her  mercifdl  minister  of  death  ; 
bat  hearing  in  his  dream  the  tidings    of  re- 
lief and  assisted  by  his  friends,  he  also  stagger- 
ingly arose.    It  could  not  be  three  minutes'  walk, 
Kate  thought,  to  the  station  of  the  sportsman. 
That  thought  supported  them  all.     Under  Kate*s 
guidance,  who  had  taken  a  sailor's  glance  at  the 
bearings,  they  soon  unthreaded  the  labyrinth  of 
rocks  so  far  as  to  bring  the  man  within  view.  He 
had  not  left  his  resting-place  ;  their  steps  on  the 
soundless  snow,  naturally,  he  could  not  hear ;  and, 
as  their  road  brought  them  upon  him  from  the 
TOar,  still  less  could  he  see  them.     Kate  hailed 
him ;  but  so  keenly  was  he  absorbed  in  some  spe- 
culation, or  in  the  object  of  his  watching,  that  he 
took  no  notice  of  them,  not  even  moving  his  head. 
Kate  began  to  think  there  would  be  another  man 
to  rouse  from  sleep.    Coming  close  behind  him 
she  touched  his  shoulder,  and  said,  "  My  friend, 
are  you  sleeping?"    Yes,  he  tcfos  sleeping ;  sleep- 
ing the  deep  from  whieh  there  is  no  awaking ; 
and  the  slight  touch  of  Kate  having  disturbed  the  j 


snow ;  the  frosen  body  rang  like  a  hollow  iron 
cylinder ;  the  fiaee  uppermost  and  blne^with  mould, 
mouth  open,  teeth  ghastly  and  bleaching  in  the 
frt>st,  and  a  finghtfrd  grin  upon  the  lipsl  This 
dreadful  spectacle  finished  the  struggles  of  the 
weaker  man,  who  sank  and  died  at  once.  The 
other  made  an  effort  with  so  much  spirit,  that,  in 
Kate's  opinion,  horror  had  acted  upon  him  bene- 
ficially as  a  stimulant.  But  it  was  not  really  so. 
It  was  a  spasm  of  morbid  strength ;  a  collapse  suc- 
ceeded ;  his  blood  began  to  freeze ;  he  sat  down  in 
spite  of  Kate,  and  he  also  died  without  further 
struggle.  €k)ne  are  the  poor  suffering  deserters  ; 
stretched  and  bleaching  upon  the  snow;  and 
insulted  discipline  is  avenged.  Great  kings  have 
long  arms  ;  and  sycophants  are  ever  at  hand  for 
the  errand  of  the  potent.  What  had  frost  and 
snow  to  do  with  the  quarrel  ?  Yet  they  made 
themselves  sycophantic  servants  of  the  King  of 
Spain  ;  and  ihey  dogged  his  deserters  up.  to  the 
summit  of  the  Cordilleras,  more  surely  than  any 
Spanish  bloodhound,  or  any  Spanish  tirailleur's 
bullet. 

Now  is  our  Kate  standing  alone  on  the  sum- 
mits of  the  Andes,  in  solitude  that  is  shocking, 
for  she  is  alone  with  her  own  afflicted  conscience. 
Twice  before  she  had  stood  in  solitude  as  deep 
upon  the  wild — ^wild  waters  of  the  Pacific ;  but 
her  conscience  had  been  then  untroubled.  Now, 
is  there  nobody  left  that  can  help  ;  her  horse  is 
dead — ^the  soldiers  are  dead.  There  is  nobody  that 
she  can  speak  to  except  God ;  and  very  soon  you 
will  find  that  she  does  speak  to  him- ;  for  already 
on  these  vast  aerial  deserts  He  has  been  whisper- 
ing to  her.  The  condition  of  Kate  is  exactly  that 
of  Coleridge's  '*  Aneient  Mariner, "  But  possibly, 
reader,  you  may  be  amongst  the  many  careless 
readers  that  have  never  fhlly  understood  what 
that  condition  was.  Suffer  me  to  enlighten  you» 
else  you  ruin  the  story  of  the  mariner ;  and  by 
losing  all  its  pathos,  lose  half  the  jewels  of  its 
beauty. 

There  are  three  readers  of  the  '*  Ancient  Mari- 
ner." ^  The  first  is  gross  enough  to  fancy  all  the 
imagery  of  the  mariner's  visions  delivered  by  the 
poet  for  actual  facts  of  experience ;  which  being 
impossible,  the  whole  pulverises,  for  that  reader,  into 
a  baseless  fairy-tale.  The  second  reader  is  wiser 
than  that ;  he  knows  that  the  imagery  is  not  baseless ; 
it  is  the  imagery  of  febrile  delirium ;  really  seen, 
but  not  seen  as  an  external  reality.  The  mariner 
had  caught  the  pestilential  fever,  which  carried 
off  all  his  mates  ;  he  only  had  survived — the  deli- 
rium had  vanished ;  but  the  visions  that  had 
haunted  the  delirium  remained.  "Yes,"  says 
the  third  reader,  "  they  remained ;  naturally  they 
did,  being  scorched  by  fever  into  his  brain ;  but 
how  did  they  happen  to  remain  on  his  belief  as 
gospel  truths  ?  The  delirium  had  vanished :  why 
had  not  the  painted  scenery  of  the  delirium  va- 
nished, except  as  visionary  memorials  of  a  sorrow 
that  was  cancelled  ?  Why  was  it  that  craziness 
settled  upon  this  mariner's  brain,  driving  him,  as 
if  he  were  a  Cain,  or  another  Wandering  Jew,  to 
<' pass  like  i^ght — from  land  to  land;"  and,atttn- 


eqmiibrinmof  thecorpSBi  down  it  rdled  on. the! certain  intervals^  wrencluBg  him  until  he  made 
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ivhewnl  cf  hit  «r<M,  vriA  ai  tlift  ]b«4  pri^  o€ 
^  holding  ebildren  from  tiieir  pU]r»  and  old  non 
imntiieohimiMT'conior?"*  Tkat  craaiaeM,  m 
Ibo  tAM  reader  dedphen,  roae  ovt  of  a  deeper 
soil  than  any  bodily  aieetion.  It  had  its  root  ia 
pemtential  sorrow.  Oh,  bitter  ie  the  bmtow  to  « 
«oiifleieiitiou8  heart,  when,  too  late»  it  diMoven 
the  depth  of  a  lore  that  hat  bees  trampled  luder 
Ibot!  Tiiit  mariiier  had  slain  the  ereatore  that, 
on  all  the  earth,  loTed  him  best  In  the  darkness 
•f  his  emel  superstition  he  had  done  it,  to  tare 
his  hnman  brothers  froui  a  fancied  inoonTenioioe ; 
and  yet,  by  that  Tory  aet  of  cruelty,  he  had  him- 
aelf  called  destruction  upon  their  heads.  The 
Kemesis  that  followed  punished  him  through 
tiUm — ^him,  that  wronged,  through  those  that 
irrongfolly  he  sought  to  benefit.  That  spirit  who 
watches  oyer  the  sanctities  of  lore  is  a  strong 
jmgel — is  a  jealous  angel ;  and  this  angel  it  was 

'*  That  loVd  the  bird,  that  loyd  the  man. 
Thai  shot  him  with  hU  how." 

He  it  wat  that  followed  the  omal  ardier  into  ti- 

lent  and  slumbering  seas ; 

«« Nine  fiithom  deep  he  had  followed  him 
Through  the  reelms  of  mist  and  snow." 

This  jealous  angel  it  wat  that  pursued  the  man 
into  noon-day  darkness,  and  the  Tisioa  of  dying 
^Mseans,  into  delirium,  and  finally,  (when  reooTered 
irom  disease)  into  an  unsettled  mind. 

Such,  also,  had  been  the  oflence  of  Kate ;  such, 
also,  was  the  punishment  that  now  is  dogging  her 
•tops.  She,  like  the  mariner,  had  slain  the  one 
aole  creature  that  lored  her  upon  the  whole  wide 
<>arth ;  she,  like  the  mariner,  for  this  offence,  had 
been  hunted  into  frost  and  snow—rery  soon  will 
be  hunted  into  delirium ;  and  from  tkat  (if  she 
escapes  with  life)  will  be  hunted  into  the  trouble 
«f  a  heart  that  cannot  rest.  There  was  the  ex- 
euse  of  one  darkness  for  her;  there  was  the  excuse 
«f  another  darkness  for  the  mariner.  But,  with 
tAk  the  excuses  that  earth,  and  the  darkness  of 
«arth,  can  famiBh,  bitter  it  would  be  for  you  or 
me,  reader,  through  every  hour  of  Ufe,  waking  or 
•dreaming,  to  lookback  upon  one  £atalmoment  when 
we  had  pierced  the  heart  that  would  have  died  for 
U8,  In  this  only  the  darkness  had  been  mercifiil 
to  Kate — ^that  it  had  hidden  for  erer  firom  her 
Tictim  the  hand  that  slew  him.  But  now  in  such 
utter  solitude,  her  thoughts  ran  back  to  their  ear- 
liest intenriew.  She  remembered  with  anguish, 
how,  on  first  touching  the  shores  of  America,  al- 
most the  very  first  word  that  met  her  ear  had  been 
from,  him,  the  brother  whom  she  had  killed,  about 
the  "  Pussy"  of  times  long  past ;  how  the  gallant 
young  man  had  hung  upon  her  words,  as  in  her 
native  Basque  she  described  her  own  mischieTous 
little  self,  of  twelye  years  back ;  how  his  colour 
went  and  came,  whilst  his  loring  memory  of  the 
little  sister  was  reriyed  by  her  own  descriptive 
traits,  giving  back,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  fawn-like 
^prace,  the  squirrel-like  restlessness,  that  once  had 
kindled  his  own  delighted  laughter ;  how  he  would 
take  no  denial,  but  showed  on  the  spot,  that,  sim- 

•  The  beatttifbl  words  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  m  his 
«'  J>e/en$$  of  Fotrie," 


ply  to  have  toaohed — ^to  have  kitind  to  hav9 
played  with  the  littb  wild  thii^,  that  glorified* 
by  her  innoeencei  the  gloom  of  6t  Sebastiaa*a 
doitteriy  gave  a  r^  to  his  hospitality ;  how, 
through  him  only,  she  had  found  a  welcome  i^. 
camps ;  how,  through  Aim,  the  had  found  the 
avenue  to  honour  and  distinction.  And  yet  this 
brother,  to  loving  and  generous,  it  wat  that  ahe 
had  dismissed  from  life.  She  paused;  she  turned 
round,  at  if  looking  back  for  hit  grave  ;  the  a&w 
the  dreadful  wildemetses  of  snow  which  already 
the  had  traverted.  Silent  they  were  at  thit  aea- 
toa,  even  at  in  the  panting  heats  of  noon,  the 
Zaarrahs  of  the  torrid  zone  are  oftentimes  silentp 
Dreadful  wat  the  tilence ;  it  wat  the  nearett  tliiwg 
to  the  silence  of  the  grave.  Graves  were  at  tlie 
foot  of  the  AndeSf  that  she  knew  too  well ;  graret 
were  at  the  summit  of  the  Andes,  thai  the  aaw 
too  welL  And,  at  the  gazed,  a  sudden  thought 
flashed  upon  her,  when  her  eyes  settled  upon  the 
corpses  of  the  poor  deserters,— could  the,  like 
thsm,  have  been  all  thit  while  unconscioutly  exe- 
cuting Judgment  upon  herself  ?  Bunning  from  a 
wrath  that  was  doubtful,  into  the  very  jaws  of  a 
wrath  that  was  inexori^le  ?  Flying  in  panie — 
and  bdiold!  there  was  no  man  that  puraued? 
For  the  first  time  in  her  life,  Kate  trembled.  iVbt 
for  the  first  time,  Kate  wept.  Far  less  for  the 
first  time  wat  it,  that  Kate  bent  her  knee-— that 
Kate  clatped  her  handt — ^that  Kate  prayed.  But 
it  tuaa  the  firtt  time  that  the  prayed  at  th^  pray» 
for  whom  no  more  hope  it  left  but  in  prayer. 

Here  let  me  panto  a  moment  for  the  take  of 
making  tomebody  angry.  A  Frenchman,  who 
tadly  misjudges  Kate^  looking  at  her  through  a 
Parisian  c^era-glass,  gives  it  as  Ait  opinion--^ 
that,  because  Kate  first  records  her  prayer  cm 
this  occasion,  therefore,  now  first  of  all  she  prayed. 
/think  not  so.  J  love  this  Kate,  blood-stained  as 
she  is ;  and  I  could  not  love  a  woman  that  never 
bent  her  knee  in  thankfulness  or  in  supplicatdoiu 
However,  we  have  all  a  right  to  our  own  little 
opinion ;  and  it  it  not  you,  <'  man  cher,^*  yoa 
Frenchman,  that  I  am  angry  with,  but  somehod  j 
elte  that  ttandt  behind  you.  Tou,  Frenchman^ 
and  your  con^>atriots,  I  love  oftentimes  for  your 
festal  gaiety  of  heart ;  and  I  quarrel  only  witk 
your  levity  and  that  eternal  worldlinets  that 
freezes  too  fiercely — ^that  absolutely  blisters  witk 
its  firost — like  the  upper  air  of  the  Andes.  I'ott 
speak  of  Elate  only  as  too  readily  you  speak  of  all 
women ;  the  instinct  of  a  natural  scepticism  bein^ 
to  scoff  at  all  hidden  depths  of  truth.  Else  jau. 
are  civil  enough  to  Kate ;  and  your  '<  hamoff^** 
(such  as  it  may  happen  to  be)  it  always  at  tlie 
service  of  a  woman  on  the  shortest  notice.  Hut 
behind  yott,  I  see  a  worse  feUow ;  a  gloomy  f^ 
natic  ;  a  religious  sycophant  that  seeks  to  propi- 
tiate his  circle  by  bitterness  against  the  offenoea 
that  are  most  unUke  his  own.  And  against  hiw^ 
I  must  say  one  word  for  Kate  to  the  too  hastw 
reader.  This  villain,  whom  I  mark  for  a  shot  if 
he  does  not  get  out  of  the  way,  opens  his  fire  ozi. 
our  Kate  under  shelter  of  a  lie.  For  there  is  ^ 
standing  lie  in  the  very  constitution  of  civil  so. 
ciety,  a  meeesity  of  error,  misleading  us  at  lo 
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Hie  proportions  of  erime.    Mere  mewwntf  obfigev 
imam  to  woAto  manj  aoti  into  Monieoy  aad  to 
poBitk  them  as  tiie  lieaTieBt  oiSfonces,  which  his 
'kotter  Mnee  teo«het  him  seeratlj  to  regard  as 
porhs^  ammig  the  lightest.     Thoio  poor  desert- 
«ra»  for  instance,  vere  they  necessarily  without 
«ze«ee?  Thej  might  hare  been  oppressiyely  nsed; 
tat  in  eiitkal  times  of  war,  no  matter  for  the  in- 
diTidnal  palliations,  the  deserter  from  his  ccdonrs 
wmat  be  shot :  there  is  no  help  for  it :  as  in  ex^ 
trwrnitiftB  of  general  fomine,  we  shoot  the  man 
[alas  {  we  are  iM^ed  to  shoot  him]  that  is  found 
roMiing  the  common  stores  in  order  to  foed  his 
own  perishing  children,  though  the  offence  is 
kardlj  TinMe  in  the  sight  of  Qod.     Only  block- 
keade  adjust  their  scale  of  guilt  to  the  scale  of 
haman  punishments.     Now,  our  wicked  friend 
the  iSanatic,  who  calumniates  Kate,  abuses  the 
advantage  which,  for  such  a  purpose,  he  deriTOS 
firain  the  exaggerated  social  estimate  of  all  xio- 
lenee.     Personal  security  being  so  mun  an  ob- 
jeei  of  social  union,   we  are  obliged  to  frown 
npoB  all  modes  of  Tiolence  as  hostile  to  the 
eeniral  principle  of  that  union.     We  are  obiUged 
to  rate  it^  aoeoiding  to  the  unirersal  results  to- 
waids  which  it  tends,  and  scarcely  at  all,  accord- 
lagf  to  the  special  condition  of  circumstances,  in 
which  it  may  originate.     Hence  a  horror  arises 
for  that  class  of  offenoes,  which  is  (philosophically 
speaking)  exaggerated;  and  by  daily  use,  the 
«fcliiea  of  a  police-office  translate  themselTes,  in- 
senalbly,  into  the  ethics  eren  of  religious  people. 
But  I  tdl  that  syoophantish  fonatic — ^not  this 
coily,  vis.,  that  he  abuses  un&irly,  against  Kate, 
the  adrantage  which  he  has  from  the  inewUMy 
distorted  bias  of  society ;  but  also,  I  tell  him  this 
seeond  little  thing,  tIz.,  that  upon  turning  away 
the  glass  from  that  one  obvious  aspect  of  Kate's 
character,  Ynsr  too  fiery  disposition  to  Tindicate 
«11  rights  by  Tiolence,  said  yiewing  her  in  relation 
to  goMfrdJL  religious  capacities,  she  was  a  thousand 
times  more  promisingly  endowed  than  himself. 
It  is  impossiMe  to  be  noble  in  many  things,  with- 
out haTing  many  points  of  contact  with  true  reli- 
l^ion.     If  you  deny  tto,  you  it  is  that  cslumniate 
religion.     Kate  was  noble  in  many  things.     Her 
wrorst  errors  nerer  took  a  shape  of  self-interest  or 
deoeit.      She  was  brare,  she  was  generous,  she 
vas  forgiring,  she  bore  no  malice,  she  was  full  of 
truth — qualities  that  Crod  loves  either  in  man  or 
-woman.     8he  hated  sycophants  and  dissemblers. 
J*  hate  them ;  and  more  than  ever  at  this  moment 
on  her  behalf.   I  wish  she  were  but  here— to  give 
•  punch  on  the  head  to  that  feUow  who  traduces 
limr.    And,  coming  round  again  to  the  occasion 
from  which  this  short  digression  has  started,  viz., 
the  question  raised  by  the  Frenchman — ^whether 
Kate  were  a  person  likely  to  pray  under  other 
circumstances  than  those  of  extreme  danger  ?    I 
offer  it  as  my  opinion  that  she  was.      Violent 
people  are  not  always  such  from  choice,  but  per- 
haps from  situation.    And,  though  the  circum- 
stances of  Kate's  position  allowed  her  little  means 
for  realising  her  own  wishesj  it  is  certain  that 
those  wishes  pointed  continually  to  peace  and  an 
unworldly  happiness,  if  Mot  were  possible.    The 


stormy  clouds  that  enyeloped  her  m  eampa^  epensd 
oTerhead  at  interrals — showing  her  a  frur  distant 
blue  serene.  She  yearned,  at  many  times,  for  the 
rest  which  is  not  in  csmps  or  armies ;  and  it  is 
certain,  that  she  ever  combined  with  any  plans  or 
day-dreams  of  tranquillity,  as  their  most  essential 
ally, 'some  aid  derired  from  that  dorelike  religioii, 
wldch,  at  St.  Sebastian's,  as  an  infant  and 
through  girlhood,  die  had  been  taught  so  pro« 
foundly  to  adore. 

Now,  let  us  rise  from  this  discussion  of  Kate 
against  libellers,  as  Kate  herself  is  rising  from 
prayer,  and  consider,  in  ccmjonction  with  h&r^ 
the  character  and  promise  of  that  dreadful  ground 
which  lies  immediately  before  her.  What  is  to 
be  thought  of  it  ?  I  could  wish  we  had  a  thee* 
dolite  here,  and  a  spirit-lcTel,  and  other  instrof 
ments^  for  settling  some  important  questions.  Tet 
no  :  on  consideration,  if  one  Kad  a  wish  allowed 
by  that  kind  foiry,  without  whose  assistance  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  send,  even  for  the 
spirit-lerel,  nobody  would  throw  away  the  wish 
upon  things  so  paltry ;  I  would  not  put  the  fsirj 
upon  any  such  errand  :  I  would  order  the  good 
creature  to  bring  no  spirit-leTcl,  but  a  stiff  glass 
of  spirits  for  Kate — a  palanquin,  and  relays  of 
fifty  stout  bearers — all  drunk,  in  order  that  they 
might  not  feel  the  cold.  The  main  interest  at 
this  moment^  and  the  main  difficulty — ^indeed,  the 
^  open  question"  of  the  case—was,  to  fHT^«»rtrai» 
whether  tiie  ascent  were  yet  accomplished  or  not ; 
and  when  would  the  descent  commence  ?  or  had 
it,  perhi^ps,  long  commenced  ?  The  character  of 
the  ground,  in  those  immediate  successions  that 
could  be  connected  by.  the  eye,  decided  nothing  ; 
for  the  undulations  of  the  lerel  had  been  so  con- 
tinual for  miles,  as  to  perplex  any  eye  but  as 
engineer's,  in  attempting  to  judge  whether,  upon 
the  whole,  the  tendency  were  upwards  or  down- 
wards. Possibly  it  was  yet  neither  way ;  it  is,  in^ 
deed,  probable,  that  Kate  had  been  for  some  time 
traTclling  along  a  series  of  terraces,  that  trarersed 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  topmost  area  at  that 
point  of  crossing  the  Cordilleras,  and  which  per- 
haps, but  not  certainly,  compensated  any  casual 
tendencies  downwards  by  corresponding  reascents. 
Then  came  the  question— -how  long  would  these 
terraces  yet  continue  ?  and  had  the  ascending 
parts  rtMy  balanced  the  descending  ? — upon  ikol 
seemed  to  rest  the  final  chance  for  E^te.  Be- 
cause, unless  she  Tcry  soon  reached  a  lower  lerel, 
and  a  warmer  atmosphere,  mere  weariness  would 
oblige  her  to  lie  down,  under  a  fierceness  of  cold» 
that  would  not  suffer  her  to  rise  after  once  losing 
the  warmth  of  motion  ;  or,  inversely,  if  she  OTon 
contuiued  in  motion,  mere  extremity  of  cold  would 
of  itself,  speedily  absorb  the  little  surplus  energy 
for  moying,  which  yet  remained  unexhausted  by 
weariness. 

At  this  stage  of  her  progress,  and  whilst  the 
agonising  question  seemed  yet  as  indeterminate 
as  oyer,  Kate's  struggle  with  despair,  which  had 
been  greatly  soothed  by  the  fenrour  of  her  prayer, 
reyolved  upon  her  in  deadlier  blackness.  All 
turned,  she  saw,  upon  a  race  against  time,  and 
the  arrears  of  the  road ;  and  she,  poor  thing ! 
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how  little  qualified  could  she  be,  in  sncli  a  condi- 
tion, for  a  race  of  any  kind  ;  and  againit  two 
sncli  obstinate  brutes  as  time  and  space !  This 
hour  of  the  progress,  this  noontide  of  Kate's 
struggle,  must  hare  been  the  very  crisis  of  the 
whole.  Despair  was  rapidly  tending  to  ratify 
itself.  Hope,  in  any  degree,  would  be  a  cordial 
for  sustaining  her  efforts.  But  to  flounder  along 
a  dreadful  chaos  of  snow-drifts,  or  snow-chasms, 
towards  a  point  of  rock,  which,  being  turned, 
should  expose  only  another  interminable  succes- 
sion of  the  same  character — ^might  that  be  en- 
dured by  ebbing  spirits,  by  stiffening  limbs,  by 
the  ghastly  darkness  that  was  now  beginning  to 
gather  upon  the  inner  eye  ?  And,  if  once  despair 
became  triumphant,  all  the  little  arrear  of  phy- 
sical strength  would  collapse  at  once. 

Oh !  rerdure  of  human  fields,  cottages  of  men 
and  women    (that    now  suddenly    seemed    all 
brothers   and    sisters),    cottages    with    chUdren 
around  them  at  play,  that  are  so  far  below — oh! 
summer  and  spring,  flowers  and  blossoms,  to 
which,  as  to  his  symbols,  €h>d  has  given  the  gor- 
geous priyilege  of  rehearsing  for  ever  upon  earth 
his  most  mysterious  perfection  —  Life,  and  the 
resurrections  of  Life — is  it  indeed  true,  that  poor 
Kate  must  never  see  you  more?     Mutteringly 
she  put  that  question  to  herself.     But  strange 
are  the  caprices  of  ebb  and  flow  in   the  deep 
fountains  of  human  sensibilities.     At  this  very 
moment,  when  the  utter  incapacitation  of  despair 
was  gathering  fast  at  Kate's  heart,  a  sudden  light- 
ening shot  far  into  her  spirit,  a  reflux  almost  super- 
natural, from  the  earliest  effects  of  her  prayer. 
A  thought  had  struck  her  all  at  once,  and  this 
thought  prompted  her  immediately  to  turn  round. 
Perhaps  it  was  in  some  blind  yearning  after  the 
only  memorials  of  life  in  this  frightful  region,  that 
she  fixed  her  eye  upon  a  point  of  hilly  ground 
by  which  she  identified  the  spot  near  which  the 
three  corpses  were  lying.     The  silence  seemed 
deeper  than  ever.     Neither  was  there  any  phan- 
tom memorial  of  life  for  the  eye  or  for  the  ear, 
nor  wing  of  bird,  nor  echo,  nor  green  leaf,  nor 
creeping  thing,  that  moved  or  stirred,  upon  the 
soundless  waste.     Oh,  what  a  relief  to  this  bur- 
then of  silence  would  be  a  human  groan  !    Here 
seemed  a  motive  for  still  darker  despair.    And 
yet,  at  that  very  moment,  a  pulse  of  joy  began  to 
thaw  the  ice  at  her  heart.     It  struck  her,  as  she 
reviewed  the  ground,  that  undoubtedly  it  had  been 
for  some  time  slowly  descending.      Her  senses 
were  much  dulled  by  suffering  ;  but  this  thought 
it  was,  suggested  by  a  sudden  apprehension  of  a 
continued    descending    movement,    which    had 
caused  her  to  turn  round.     Sight  had  confirmed 
the  suggestion  first  derived  from  her  own  steps. 
The  distance  attained  was  now  sufficient  to  esta- 
blish the  tendency.     Oh,  yes,  yes,  to  a  certainty 
she  had  been  descending  for  some  time.    Fright- 
ful was  the  spasm  of  joy  which  whispered  that  the 
worst  was  over.  It  was  as  when  the  shadow  of  mid- 
night, that  murderers  had  relied  on,  is  passing 
away  from  your  beleagnred  shelter,  and  dawn 
will  soon  be  manifest.     It  was  as  when  a  flood,  that 
all  day  long  has  raved  against  the  walls  of  your 


house,  has  ceased  (you  suddenly  think)  to  rise;  yes  r 
measured  by  a  golden  plummet,  it  is  sinking  beyond 
a  doubt,  and  the  darlings  of  your  household  are 
saved.      Kate  faced  round  in  agitation  to  her 
proper  direction.     She  saw,  what  previously,  in 
her  stunning  confhsion,  she  had  not  seen,  that, 
hardly  two  stones'  throw  in  advance,  lay  a  mass 
of  rock,  split  as  into  a  gateway.      Through  that 
opening  it  now  became  probable  that  the  road  wa9 
lying.     Hurrying  forward,  she  passed  within  the 
natural  gates.      Gates  of  paradise  they  were. 
Ah,  what  a  vista  did  that  gateway  expose  before 
her  dazzled  eye  ?  what  a  revelation  of  heavenly- 
promise?  Full  two  miles  long,  stretched  a  long  nar- 
row  glen,  everywhere  descending,  and  in  many  parts 
rapidly.   All  was  now  placed  beyond  a  doubt.    She 
was  descending — for  hours  perhaps  h€^  been  de- 
scending insensibly,  the  mighty  staircase.     Tes, 
Kate  is  leaving  behind  her  the  kingdom  of  frost  and 
the  victories  of  death.      Two  miles  farther  there 
may  be  rest,  if  there  is  not  shelter.     And  rery 
soon,  as  tho  crest  of  her  new-bom  happiness,, 
she  distinguished  at  the  other  end  of  that  rocky 
vista,    a   pavilion-shaped    mass    of  dark-grees 
foliage — a  belt  of  trees,  such  as  we  see  in  the 
lovely  parks  of  England,  but  islanded  by  a  screen 
(though  not  everywhere  oocupied  by  the  usurpa- 
tions) of  a  thick  bushy  undergrowth.      Oh,  ver- 
dure of  dark-olive  foliage,  offered  suddenly  to  faint- 
ing eyes,  as  if  by  some  winged  patriarchal  her- 
ald of  wrath  relenting — solitary  Arab's  tent,  rising 
with  saintly  signals  of  peace,  in  the  dreadfal 
desert,  must  Kate  indeed  die  even  yet,  whilst  she 
sees  but  cannot  reach  you?     Outpost  on  the 
frt>ntier  of  man's  dominions,  standing  within  lift?, 
but  looking  out  upon  everlasting  death,  wilt  thou 
hold  up  the  anguish  of  thy  mocking  invitation, 
only  to  betray  ?     Never,  perhaps,  in  this  world 
was  the  line  so  exquisitely  grazed,  that  parts  salva- 
tion and  ruin.     As  the  dove  to  her  dove-cot  from 
the  swooping  hawk — as  the   Christian  pinnace 
to  Christian  batteries,  from  the  bloody  Mahometan 
corsair,  so  flew — so  tried  to  fly  towards  the  an- 
choring thickets,  that,  alas,  could  not  weigh  their 
anchors  and  make  sail  to  meet  her — the  poor  ex- 
hausted Kate  from  the  vengeance  of  pursuing- 
frost. 

And  she  reached  them ;  staggering,  fainting, 
reeling,    she    entered    beneath    the   canopy    of 
umbrageous    trees.       But,    as   oftentimes,    the 
Hebrew  fugitive  to  a  city  of  refiige,  flying  for 
his  life  before  tho  avenger  of  blood,  was  pressed 
so  hotly  that,  on  entering  the  archway  of  what 
seemed  to  Mm  the   heavenly  city-gate,  as   he 
kneeled  in  deep  thankfulness  to  kiss  its  holy 
merciful  shadow,  he  could  not  rise  again,  but  sank 
instantly  with  infant  weakness  into  sleep — ^some- 
times to  wake  no  more ;  so  sank,  so  collapsed 
upon  the  ground,  without  power  to  choose  her 
couch,   and  with  little  prospect  of  ever  rising^ 
again  to  her  feet,  the  martial  nun.     She  lay  as 
luck  had  ordered  it,  with  her  head  screened  hj 
the  undergrowth  of  bushes,  from  any  gales  that 
might  arise  ;  she  lay  exactly  as  she  sank,  with 
her  eyes  up  to  heaven  ;  and  thus  it  was  that  tl  B 
nun  saw,  before  falling  asleep,  the  two  sights  tbtt 
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upon  earth  are  fittest  fbr  the'clbsiiig  eyes  of  a 
wm,  whether  destined  to  open  again,  or  to  close 
for  'eTer.      She  saw  the  mterlacing  of  boughs 
oyerhead  forming  a  dome,  that  seemed  like  the 
dome  of  a  cathedral.     She  saw  through  the  fret- 
work of  the  foliage,  another  dome,  far  beyond, 
the  dome  of  an  evening  sky,  the  dome  of  some 
hearenly  cathedral,  not  built  with  hands.     She 
saw  upon  this  upper  dome  the  Tesper  lights,  all 
aliye  with  pathetic  grandeur  of  colouring  from  a 
sunset  that  had  just  been  rolling  down  like  a 
chorus.     She  had  not,  till  now,  consciously  oh- 
serred  the  time  of  day;  whether  it  were  morning, 
or  whether  it  were  afternoon,  in  her  confusion 
she  had  not  distinctly  known.      But  now  she 
whispered   to  herself — ^*  It    is    evening :  **  and 
what  lurked  half  unconsciously  in  these  words 
might  be — <*  The  sun,  that  rejoices,  has  finished 
his  daily  toil ;  man,  that  labours,  has  finished 
his  ;  If  that  sufier,  hare  finished  mine.''     That 
might  be  what  she  thought,  but  what  she  scud 
was,  **  it  is  OTening ;  and  the  hour  is  come  when 
the  Angelus  is  sounding  through  St  Sebastians," 
What  made  her  think  of  St  Sebastians,  so  far 
away  in  depths  of  space  and  time  ?    Her  brain 
was  wandering,  now  that  her  feet  were  not  ;  and, 
because  her  eyes  had  descended  from  the  heaTonly 
to  the  earthly  dome,    that  made  her  think  of 
earthly  cathedrals,  and  of  cathedral  choirs,  and 
of  St  Sebastian's  chapel,  with  its  silvery  bells  that 
carried  the  Angelus  far  into  mountain  recesses. 
Perhaps,  as  her  wanderings  increased,  she  thought 
hsrself  back  in  childhood;  became  "  pussy  ''  once 
agsdn  ;  fancied  that  all  since  then  was  a  frightful 
dream;  that  she  was  not  upon  the  dreadful  Andes, 
but  still  kneeling  in  the  holy  chapel  at  vespers  ; 
stin  innocent  as  then  ;    loved  as  then  she  had 
been  loved;  and  that  all  men  were  liars,  who  said 
her  hand  was  ever  stained  with  blood.     Little 
enough  is   mentioned    of  the   delusions  which 
possessed  her  ;  but  that  little  gives  a  key  to  the 
impulse  which  her  palpitating  heart  obeyed,  and 
wUch  her  rambling  brain  for  ever  reproduced  in 
multiplying  mirrors.     Restlessness  kept  her  in 
waking  dreams  for  a  brief  half  hour.  ^  But  then 
fever  and  delirium  would  wait  no  longer ;  the 
killing  exhaustion  would  no  longer  be  refused ; 
the  fever,  the  delirium,  and  the  exhaustion,  swept 
in  together  with  power  like  an  army  with  banners ; 
and  the  nun  ceased  through  the  gathering  twilight 
any  more  to  watch  the  cathedrals  of  earth,  or  the 
niore  solemn  cathedrals  that  rose  in  the  heavens 
above. 

All  night  long  she  slept  in  her  verdurous  St. 
Semard's  hospice  without  awaking,  and  whether 
she  would  ever  awake  seemed  to  depend  upon  an 
sMseident.  The  slumber  that  towered  above  her 
brain  was  like  that  fluctuating  silvery  column 
'W'hich  stands  in  scientific  tubes  sinking,  rising, 
deepening,  lightening,  contracting,  expanding  ; 
or  like  the  mist  that  sits,  throngh  sultry  after- 
noons, upon  the  river  of  the  American  St.  Peter, 
sometimes  rarefying  for  minutes  into  sunny  gauze, 
sometimes  condensing  for  hours  into  palls  of 
faneral  darkness.  You  fancy  that,  after  twelve 
boniBof  any  sleep,  she  must  have  been  refreshed ; 


better  at  least  than  she  was  last  night.  Ah !  but 
sleep  is  not  always  sent  upon  missions  of  refresh- 
ment. Sleep  is  sometimes  the  secret  chamber  in, 
which  death  arranges  his  machinery.  .  Sleep  is 
sometimes  that  deep  mysterious  atmosphere,  in, 
which  the  human  spiritis  slowly  unsettiing  its wing& 
for  flight  from  earthly  tenements.  It  is  now  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and,  to  all  appearance,  i£ 
Kate  should  receive  no  aid  before  noon,  when 
next  the  sun  is  departing  to  his  rest,  Kate  will  be 
departing  to  hers  ;  when  next  the  sun  is  holding 
out  his  golden  Christian  signal  to  man,  that  the 
hour  is  come  for  letting  his  anger  go  down,  Kata 
will  be  sleeping  away  for  ever  into  the  arms  of 
brotherly  forgiveness. 

What  is  wanted  just  now  for  Kate,  supposing 
Kate  herself  to  be  wanted  by  this  world,  is,  that 
this  world  would  be  kind  enough  to  send  her  a 
little  brandy  before  it  is  too  late.  The  simple 
truth  was,  and  a  truth  which  I  have  known  to  take^ 
place  in  more  ladies  than  Kate,  who  died  or  did 
not  die,  accordingly,  as  they  had  or  had  not  an 
adviser  like  myself,  capable  of  giving  so  sound 
an  opinion,  that  the  jewelly  star  of  life  had  de- 
scended too  far  down  the  arch  towards  setting,  for 
any  chance  of  re-ascending  by  spontaneous  efibrt- 
The  fire  was  still  burning  in  secret,  but  needed  to 
be  rekindled  by  potent  artificial  breath.  It  lin- 
gered, and  might  linger,  but  would  never  culmi- 
nate again  without  some  stimulus  from  earthly 
vineyards.*    Kate  was  ever  lucky,  though  ever  un- 

*  Though  not  exactly  in  the  same  circumstances  as  Kate, 
or  sleeping,  h  la  beiie  etcile,  on  a  declivity  of  the  Andes,  I 
have  known  (or  heard  cireumstantiaUy  reported)  the  casea 
of  many  ladies  besides  Kate,  who  were  in  precisely  the 
same  critical  danger  of  perishing  for  want  of  a  littly  brandy. 
A  dessert  spoonfol  or  two  would  have  saved  them.  Avaunt!' 
yon  wicked  "  Temperance**  medaUist!  repent  as  fast  as 
ever  you  can,  or,  perhaps  the  next  time  we  hear  of  you, 
anatarea  nndhydroihorax,  will  be  running  alter  you  to  pan- 
ish  your  shoclLing  excesses  in  water.  Seriously,  the  case 
is  one  of  constant  recurrence,  and  constantly  ending  fatally 
from  unseasonable  and  pedantic  rigpr  of  temperance.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  medical  profession  composes  the  most 
generous  and  liberal  body  of  men  amonsst  us ;  taken  gen- 
erally, by  much  the  most  enlightened ;  out  professionally, 
the  most  timid.  Want  of  boldness  in  the  administration 
of  opium,  Ac.,  thouffh  they  can  be  bold  enough  with  mer- 
cury, is  their  besettmg  inmmity.  And  from  tms  infirmity 
females  suffer  most.  One  instance  I  need  hardier  mention, 
the  fetal  case  of  an  august  lady,  mourned  by  nations,  with 
respect  to  whom  it  was,  and  is,  the  belief  of  multitudes  to- 
this  hour,  (well  able  to  judge)  that  she  would  have  been 
saved  by  a  glass  of  brandy ;  and  her  attendant,  who  shot 
himself,  came  to  think  so  too  late— too  late  for  her, 
and  too  late  for  himself.  Amonnt  many  cases  of  the 
same  nature,  which  personaUy  1  have  been  acquainted 
with,  twenty  years  ago,  a  man,  illustrious  for  his  in- 
tellectual accomplishments,  mentioned  to  me  that  his 
own  wife,  during  her  first  or  second  confinement,  waa> 
suddenly  reported  to  him,  by  one  of  her  female  attendants, 
(who  sUpped  away  imobserred  by  the  medical  people)  as 
undoubtedly  sinking  fast.  He  hurried  to  her  chamber,  and 
taw  that  it  was  so.  The  presiding  medical  authorit]r>  how- 
ever, was  inexorable,  "  Oh,  by  no  means,"  shaking  hia 
ambrosial  wig,  "  any  stimulant  at  this  crisis  would  be- 
fatal."  But  no  authority  could  overrule  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  all  symptoms,  and  of  all  unprofessional  opin- 
ions. By  some  pious  falsehood  m^  friend  smuggled  the 
doctor  out  of  the  room,  and  immediately  smuggled  a  glass 
of  brandy  into  the  poor  \adj*B  lips.  She  recovered  witii 
magical  power.  The  doctor  is  now. dead,  and  went  to  his 
grave  under  the  delusive  persuasion — that  not  any  vile 
glass  of  brandy,  but  the  stem  refusal  of  all  brandy,  was 
the  thing  that  saved  his  collapsing  patient.  The  pa- 
tient herself,  who  might  naturally  know  something  of  the 
matter,  was  of  a  diflerent  opini<^     She  sided  with  the 
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Avtanste ;  sad  fhe  imM,  he^g  ^mij'Vfivimn  tiwi 
XAtevai  worth  saTiiig,  madsvpiitimiiidftbevtlHblf- 
]Mwt  eigiitoVlookiB  themonizBg  to  a»v«lMr«  Jmlaik 
daattinro,  when  theniglitwasoTer,  and  Ha  BvfoiiBgf 
irera  liiddeii — ^in  one  of  tboce  intermittiBg  glaama 
aukt  for  a  moment  or  two  ligliteDed  ike  cloods  of 
ker  fllamber,  Kate's  daU  ear  eaught  a  sound  that 
Jbr  jears  had  spoken  a  &iniliar  langaage  to  her. 
What  was  H  ?    It  was  the  eonnd,  thoagk  mofled 
«nd  deadened,  Hketiie  ear  that  heard  it,  of  horse- 
aen  adTanoing.     Inteipreted  hj  the  tamaltaoQs 
dreams  of  Kate,  was  it  the  cavalry  of  Spain,  at 
whose  head  so  often  she  had  eharged  the  bloody 
Indian  scalpers  ?    Was  it,  according  to  the  legend 
of  ancient  days,  cavalry  that  had  been  sown  by 
tier  brother's  blood,  cavalry  that  rose  from  the 
ground  on  an  inqnest  of  retribatien,  and  were 
rmdng  np  tiie  Andes  to  seise  her  ?    Her  dreams 
Hiat  had  opened  soUenly  to  the  sovnd  waited 
fat  no  answer,  bat  closed  again  into  pompons 
daikness.     Happily,  the  horsemen  had  canght  the 
glimpse  of  some  bright  ornament,  clasp,  or  aigafl- 
lette,  on  Kate's  dress.     They  were  hnnters  and 
jforesters  from  below ;   servants  in  the  hoase- 
hold  of  a  beneficent  lady  ;  and  in  seme  pnrsait  of 
flying  game  had  wandered  beyond  their  ordinary 
lunits.     Btrackbythe  sadden  scintillation  from 
Kate's  dress  played  npon  by  the  morning  son, 
Hieyrode  np  to  the  thidcet.     Great  was  their 
aorprise,  great  their  pity,  to  see  a  yosng  <^oer 
in  oniform  stretched  within  the  bushes  apon  the 
gioand,    and  perhaps  dying.     Borderers  from 


body  aiwind  her  bed,  (comprehcBdi^g  all  betide 
the  doctor)  who  f«lt  turt  that  death  was  rabidly  ap- 
proadiinf ,   harring  that  braadv.      The  same  result  la 
-the  saae  apfetiing  erisis,   I  have  known  repeatedly 
psodnoed  by  twenty-dve  drops  of  landannm.     An  ob- 
fltmate  man  will  say  ^  "  Oh,  never   listen  to  a  non- 
OMidical  man  like  this  vritor.    Consult  in  suoh  a  case 
Mr  medioal  adviser."     Tea   wiU,  will  you?     Then 
Jet  me  tsU  yoo,  that  j<m  are  miniBg  the  veiy  logic 
-of  all   I   have   been   saying  I6r   the  improvement  of 
Uookhsads,  which  i»— ihat  you  should  consult  any  man 
Saf  a  medieal  man,  since  ao  ether  man  has  any  obstinate 
pniadioe  of  prolessional  timidity.    K.  B^I  prsseribe  for 
Ante  j7«<M,  beoanse  she^  poor  thing !  has  so  Utile  to 
jpfe.    Bat  from  other  bidies,  who  may  have  the  happiness 
tebendit  by  my  adviee,  I  ezpeet  a  fee— «ot  so  large  a  one 
osasMlerin^  the  service— a  floweriag  plan^  suppose  the  <e- 
ctmd  beet  m  their  eoUeetion.    1  know  it  would  be  of  no 
vee  to  ask  Ibr  the  very  best^  (which  else  .1  ceuld  wiah  to 
ds)  beeanse  that  would  cnlv  be  leading  them  into  little 
"ttlm.    I  don't  insist  on  a  Yucca  gioriow,  or  a  Magnolia 
MpeeiotUgima,  (I  hope  there  it  nndk  a  plant )--a  rose  or  a 
ykAat  wiU  do.    I  am  sere  there  is  snob  a  pbmt  as  that. 
Jad  if  they  settle  their  debts  jastly,  I  shall  veiy  soon  be 
master  of  the  prettiest  little  conservatonr  in  England. 
Tor,  treat  it  not  asa  jeai^  reader ;  ao  case  or  timid  prsotise 
issefbtaUyfteqaent. 


dnttdM  ftiMlier,  eaenite  vin. 
ttrand  dw^tk,  thay  swudwrtood  theeaasatence. 
They  4isBM>«itad :  and  with  the  tendeiMSB  tf 
woBiiBy  raising  tha  poor  fioaen  oomet  ia  thsir 
anns,  waehed  bar  tampks  with  bcaady,  whilst 
one,  at  intervals,  ■afcred  a  few  drops  to  trickle 
within  Int  lips.  As  the  restoration  of  a  want 
bed  was  now  most  likely  to  be  taseessfid,  they 
lifted  the  helpleae  stranger  npon  a  horse,  walkiag 
081  eadi  side  with  snpporting  anu.  Once  agsin 
onr  Kate  is  in  the  ssMldle ;  ooee  again  a  Spaaisk 
Oaballador.  Bat  Kate's  bridle-haad  is  deadly 
oold.  And  her  wpmn^  tiiai  she  had  never  «a- 
£asteaed  sinee  leaving  the  monaatic  asyloa^  keng 
as  idle  as  the  f^tppnig  sail  that  fills  onsteadily 
with  the  breese  npon  a  stranded  ship. 

This  piooesnon  had  some  aailes  to  ge,  and  ever 
difiieah  ground ;  bat  at  length  it  reaohad  the 
fi>reBt-like  park  and  the  ehatean  of  the  wealthy 
proprietreM.  BLate  was  atill  half-frsaen  aad 
speechless,  azeept  at  intervala.  HeavMS !  can 
this  ooipae-Itke,  1  anguish  iiy  yoong  woman  be  the 
Kate  tiiat  once,  in  her  radiant  girlhood  rods  with 
a  handf al  of  ecwirades  into  a  column  of  two  then- 
sand  enemies,  that  saw  her  comrades  die,  that 
persisted  when  all  were  dead,  that  tore  from  the 
heart  of  all  resistance  tiie  banner  of  her  native 
Spain?  Chance  and  change  have*' written  strange 
defeatares  in  her  &oe."  Maeh  is  changed ;  bat 
some  things  are  not  changed  :  ihsre  is  stiQ  kind- 
ness that  overflows  with  pity ;  there  is  still  help- 
lessness that  asks  for  this  pity  without  a  voice  : 
she  is  now  received  by  a  Senora,  atot  less  kind  than 
that  maternal  aunt,  who,  on  the  night  of  her  birth, 
first  welcomed  her  to  a  loving  kome  ;  aad  she,  the 
heroine  of  Spain,  is  herself  wm  kelplesa  now  as 
that  Uttle  lady  who,  then  at  ten  minates  of  age^ 
was  kissed  and  blessed  by  all  the  hoasehold  of  St. 
Sebastian. 

Last  month,  reader,  I  proBuaed,  or  some  one 
promised  for  ma,  that  I  dioald  drive  Ihxoogh  ts^ 
the  end  of  the  joomey  in  the  next  ata^.  Bat, 
oh,  dear  reader!  these  Andes^  ia  Jonathan'* 
phrase,  are  a  ^^  severe  '*  ranga  o€  hills.  It  takat 
''  the  kick"  oat  of  any  horse,  or,  indeed,  oatef 
any  comet  of  horse,  to  climb  np  this  cruel  side  of 
the  range.  Rest  I  really  mnat»  whilat  Kate  tf 
resting.  Bnt  next  month  I  will  carry  yea  dowa 
the  other  aide  at  mnA  a  flying  gallop^  that  yo« 
ahall  aaspect  me  (though  moat  unjaatly)  of  a  plot 
against  yonr  neck.  Now,  let  nae  throw  down  the 
reins  ;  and  then,  hi  onr  brother  Joaatkan'a  siraat 
sentimental  expression,  <*let*a  liqnor." 


(D»  he  ctmkded  ta  earaaal.^ 


NIOHT   THOUGHTS. 


TFimn  are  times  when  theoghts  of  the  past  rush  oV 

The  rapt  mind  like  a  heavy  sea, 
And  Bke  drifted  weed  from  some  distant  shore 

OoBM  regrets  ftr  what  might  not  be. 

Cnoh  thooghts  are  abroad  when  the  silent  skies 

Look  down  on  a  world  at  reet : 
And  the  pallid  mooa  en  the  d«4L  airhtliea 

Like  the  fiOr  oa  OtiMUe*s  IveastT 


Then  crowd  on  the  mind  the  CBMe4aved 

And  the  hmn^oigotten  tone. 
Till  the  broodmg  mem'ry  fills  all  ajtaoe^ 
And  we  live  in  the  past  alone. 

Then  the  thoogfats  which  the  besy  praocot 
And  which  miant  the  sairish  day, 

Uke  ghosts  when  the  light  of  momiiw 
JGUds  their  liMes  and  i3irii^  awofl^ 
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▲  LSGEHD  OW  TBI  PR4IKI»1 


BT  PXBCT  B.  8T.  JOBX. 


Dnr  in  tba  oenire  of  a  ffcamoro  grore— ^ere  the 
peonn  and  the  iiirOe^lMrTy  flour  Uh  in  open  gUtdef,  where 
the  deer  come  at  eren-iide  to  water,  and  where  the 
vfldtinibey  gobble  hi  the  dae  eeaaon,  thioUy  dight  with 
wild  grare  Yinee,  and  other  creeping  plants — Ib  Peeean 
Sfriag,  a  iooalitj  ceUbrated,  fiur  and  wide,  wi&  the  hnn- 
ten  and  trappeti  who  frequent  the  borden  of  the  Bed 
Siiw.  It  k  a  iweet  and  retired  epot,  a  ynj  woodland 
nteaat^  where  &71  and  ipritee  might  be  sappoeed  to  dwell 
and  danee  bj  the  bine  light  of  a  ■nnimer  moon,  leaTing 
nttik  ami  a^  upon  the  ribh  prairie  gram;  bntwhieh,  in 
Ihe  famd  of  the  Anglo- Affierican,  knowi  no  other  amoeia- 
tioBi  but  thoee  oonneoted  with  the  oopper-eoloured  abo- 
riginali,  who  sometinies  Tint  it,  for  a  draught  of  freah 
vater,  and  to  rest  after  the  chase.  Many  a  sound  of 
nvage  least,  and  man/  a  waO  of  war  TicHms  had  been 
bond  there  hi  Its  day,  and  many  a  tale  of  wild  hiterest 
and  bloodT'  erent  was  connected  with  Its  history. 

Around,  as  &r  as  the  eye  could  reach,  was  prairie — a 
lev^  surftoe  of  boundless  extent,  swelling  here  and  there 
fike  wavelets  of  the  sea,  bat  to  the  roring  eye  flat  and 
UBTaried.  The  wood,  wMoh  in  part  was  filled  with  trees 
of  diflsrent  species,  coyered  many  miles  of  ground,  reach- 
ing to  the  border  of  a  small  but  muddy  stream,  in  part  fed 
by  the  spring  which  made  the  locality  so  desirable. 

The  son  had  gone  angrily  to  rest,  setting  in  a  flood  of 
blood  red  liglit  that  yet  illomined  the  western  horizon,  a 
few  ragged  and  scattered  clouds  were  gradnany  increasing 
m  numbers,  and  threatening  an  orereast  and  stormy  night, 
when  a  mounted  trareHer  came  trotting  up  towards  the 
eentre  of  the  grove.  He  was  a  young  man  of  goodly 
nien  and  stalwart  frame,  clothed  in  a  eomplete  suit  of 
hmtQg  dothes,  with  flannel  shirt,  buckskin  trousers, 
antamwd  boots,  shot-pouch,  bag,  and  a  rifle  of  heavy 
calibro— in  all  no  snudi  load  fiir  a  hone  of  the  dunenaions 
•sen  ta  tho  prairies.  The  animal  seemed  to  scent  th^ 
water,  for  without  hedtation  it  trotted  towards  the  small 
«pen  glade,  where  it  bubbled  forth,  and  came  to  a  dead 
^It. 

"  Wdl  done,  old  giri,* '  said  the  traToller.  "  I  oondnde 
70a  rsooUBot  last  &U,  when  tiie  bloody  Sioux  were  out- 
Ipag  for  our  akios,  aud  we  camped  about  these  diggens. 
But  softly,  mare,  down  below  b  your  location,  leave  this 
fMea  sward  tor  your  betters.    Come  a-head,  Kelly. " 

"Got  the  Mftingf*  growled  a  dsep  voice,  at  some  dis- 


*'I  tec&OB  I  have/*  continued  the  young  man,  dhh 
■ooating,  and  unloadh^  the  jaded  brute,  while  his  eom- 
psoioA  rode  up. 

"The  Twrf  diggens  !  **  said  Kelly,  also  dismounting, 
ttdprssenting  to  the  eye,  the  huge  frame  and  six  feet 
two  of  a  Bocky  Mountain  trapper:  "  it's  vale  juicy  water 
and  small  potatoes  to  spare.  "^ 

The  second  comer  was  hr  less  well  frvoured  than  the 
first.  Bark  haired  and  eyed,  with  huge  whiskers  and 
nwistachoet,  and  eyebrows  to  match,  there  was  an  un- 
ptttnnt  scowl  about  his  iaee,  whieh  was  hidicative  of 
■utth  evfl  ptssioiiy  which  his  apparently  vaat  bodily  strei!^ 


tended  to  render  all  the  less  agreeable.  He  looked  (ho 
very  man  to  hug  a  bear,  eat  an  Indian,  and  whip  a  pan* 
ther  round  his  head,  aa  he  would  swing  a  cat,  by  the  taiL 

"We  sh^  do  Tory  well,  I  expect,"  replied  James 
Wharton,  the  first  speaker. 

"We're  bound  to  do  war  I  am.  We've  meat  and 
water,  we've  fire  and  'baccy,  what  more  can  a  ^^w  axf' 

Wharton  laughed,  and  without  answering,  having  hof- 
fled  his  horse,  began  coUeoting  dry  sticks,  while  Kellj 
wiHia  huge  axe  felled  some  large  branches  suited  to 
the  purpose  of  a  roaring  fire. 

^' It'a 'nation  eold;  "  said  Kdly,  "  and  dam  me  if  I 
nuad  the  Ingines.  Til  have  a  fire  that  'ull  speak*  Pa 
bound. 

'^  As  you  please,  I  trust  to  you,"  smfled  Whartoai 
eempilaoently,  with  a  look  vdiich  pUinly  said  "  to  sa«» 
trouble,  net  because  you  know  any  better." 

»  Tou'n  wise,  I  reckon,"  growled  KeUy. 

It  was  not  long,  ere  by  the  side  of  the  Peocan  Spring 
which  gently  bubbled  up  through  a  bed  of  fine  sand» 
there  spaitied  a  huge  and  apeakmg  blase,  making  meny 
the  n^ght  air,  and  chasing  away  all  semblance  of  the  storm. 
Tiisn  down  sat  the  pair  to  provide  the  evening  meal-^ 
most  wdoome  to  the  traveller  in  the  wilds,  after  a  day's 
journey  with  a  bracing  wind  in  his  teeth.  This  concluded, 
both  loaded  their  pipes,  and  leaning  against  a  friendly 
and  convenient  log  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a  smoke. 

"How  many  more  days  do  you  reckon  to  Little  Rockf* 
siJd  Wharton,  clearing  away  a  dense  cloud  of  smoke  hj 
the  motion  of  his  hand. 

"Good  ten,  and  long  chalks  at  that  too,"  replied 
KeUy,  without  removing  his  pipe  which  was  doing  goodly 
serrice ;  "  but  you  ain't  tired  are  you  ?  " 

"  Not  I ;  ripe  for  a  month." 

"  WeO  then  keep  first  watch,  wbHe  I  snooce,"  ooiir 
tinned  the  other  with  a  laugh ;  and*rolIing  himself  along^ 
he  stretched  his  huge  limbs  athwart  the  fire,  and  in  fiva 
minutes  gave  evident  token  of  being  in  a  state  of  somnor 
Jency. 

James  Wharton  remained  alone,  and  glancing  round 
noticed  that  deep  night  had  set  in,  and  that  the  heavona 
vrere  more  and  more  overcast  and  lowering:  but  he  cared 
not.  Bom  in  the  haunts  of  civilisation,  and  amid  tha 
educated  of  his  feDow  men,  a  roving  taste  had  led  him  to 
venture  amid  the  wildest  scenes,  and  to  depend  for  dayf 
and  weefks,  nay  months,  upon  his  gun  for  subsistonoo; 
to  lie  down  in  peace  with  the  wcif,  the  bear,  even  with 
the  Indian  dose  at  hand— and  had  taught  him  to  fed  no 
anxiety  for  his  aealp  as  long  as  it  was  upon  his  head. 
Rain  and  wind«  heat  and  odd,  had  become  alike  indifliBrent; 
and  he  cared  not  so  that  there  happened  not,  the  greal 
scourges  of  the  prairies,  hunger  or  thirst  The  gusts 
came  constant  and  heavy  amid  the  trees,  and  the  howl 
of  the  eaiotoe,  an  American  wolf,  was  distinct  and  umr^ 
in  search  of  acrape  left  about  by  the  traveller. 

"Hist!"  whispered  Wharton  to  hunaelf,  as  heaaofc 
beside  lus  comrade  in  the  act  of  listening,  the  gentle  but 
still  peroeptible  sound^of  a  foot  fell  on  tho  dry  sticks  bo- 
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neath  the  trees  reMhing  hit  wt — "bat  I  will  not  wake 
this  bnite  unlecs  need  be/'  and  rolling  himaelf  out  of  the 
glare  of  the  fire,  he  rose  on  his  feet  and  stepped  or  rather 
glided  behind  a  tree. 

Pat! — pat!  came  some  straggling  and  feeble  steps,  which 
Bounded  strangely  to  the  woodman. 

"  Some  Indian  devilry,  or  a  woman.  Til  swear,"  said 
Wharton;  "but,  howeyer,  here  goes.  Who  comes?  if 
friends  advance,  there  are  none  but  white  men  here." 

A  feeble  groan  followed:  and  Wharton,  whose  feelings 
were  aroused,  seizing  a  brand  from  the  fire  hurried  in 
the  direction  of  the  sound,  and  to  his  inexpressible  aston- 
ishment discovered  a  woman  leaning  for  support  against 
a  tree.  It  was  apparent  at  a  glance  that  she  was  in  the 
lost  stage  of  exhaustion  and  suffering,  and  the  young 
man,  without  hesitation,  took  her  in  his  arms  and  bore 
her  to  the  fire.  Opening  his  flask,  he  poured  a  small 
draught  of  brandy  down  her  throat,  which  instantly  reviv- 
ing her,  he  hastened  to  cut  from  the  buck  which  had  sup- 
plied them  fer  supper,  a  few  tender  and  delicate  morsels. 

'*  Water !  water ! "  whispered  the  girl,  for  Wharton  hod 
discovered  his  prize  to  be  a  young  and  handsome  white. 

"  'Tis  done,'*  said  he,  " come  cheer  up  maid ;  here  is 
food  and  drink  and  Christian  company. " 

"Stranger,  I  am  dying  with  hunger,"  again  feebly 
cried  the  girl. 

"That  shall  be  soon  remedied.  To  begin,  here  is  a 
small  bit  of  maize  bread,  and  these  hot  ooals  will  give 
you  as  tender  a  broiled  steak  in  five  minutes,  as  you 
could  wish." 

The  Indian  com  cake  was  greedily  devoured,  and  as 
soon  as  the  savoury  morsel,  which  Wharton  laid  before 
her,  was  abo  eaten  somewhat  more  deliberately,  a  change 
for  the  better  was  soon  manifested  in  the  lady,  who  had 
thus  unceremoniously  Intruded  herself  into  the  trapper 
camp.  As  strength  and  life  returned,  the  young  creature 
seemed  to  think  of  the  novelty  of  her  position,  and  she 
sat  in  some  confusion  with  downcast  eyes  in  the  presence 
of  her  preserver. 

"  You  are  better.  Miss  ?"  said  Wharton  gently,  admir- 
ing, by  stealth,  the  returning  beauties  of  fece  and  ex- 
pression. 

"  Much,  generous  man,"  she  replied.  "For  five  days 
have  I  wandered  and  endured  the  pangs  of  starvation, 
alleviated  only  by  berries  and  roots." 

"  You  were  lost,  of  course  ?"  continued  Wharton,  too 
much  accustomed  to  such  an  event  to  be  in  any  way  sur- 
prised. 

"  Yes.  Early  in  the  morning,  my  party — which  was 
bound  to  Arkansas,  from  Lower  Texas,  which  we  left 
because  of  the  war — started,  while  I  lingered  behind  to 
gather  some  rare  and  new  flowers.  This  done,  I  fol- 
lowed, as  I  thought,  in  their  trail,  but  as  I  have  since 
supposed,  must  have  taken  the  wrong  one.  For  hours 
I  never  discovered  my  mistake;  and  then,  instead  of 
retracing  my  steps,  I  attempted  to  cross  the  prairie  in 
search  of  the  right  one." 

*•  Which  of  course  you  never  found." 

"  I  never  did;  and  since  then  I  have  wandered  I  know 
not  how." 

"Well,  never  mind  sad  reminiscences.  We  are  for 
Arkansas,  and  will  see  you  safe  there.  Strange  guardians 
for  one  so  young  and  fair,"  added  he  with  a  laugh,  "  but 
trust  me,  I  will  prove  a  true  one." 
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"  I  will  put  feith  in  you,"  she  repUed  gaQy,  "sad  if 
you  take  me  to  my  friends  no  thanks  of  mine  will  be 
wanting.     I  would  do  anything  to  show  my  gratitude." 

"  Anything  ?  "  said  Wharton,  with  animation. 

"  In  reason,"  she  continued  with  a  blush,  for  the  hnn- 
ter  s  eye»  full  of  genuine,  honest  admiration,  was  foil 
upon  her ;  "  but  what  am  I  to  call  you  !  " 

He  told  her. 

"  Ah  well,  and  I  am  Mary  Renshaw ;  and  this  huga 
hunter?" 

"  Job  Kellyi  rough  enough,  but  I  think  true.  I  have 
not  known  him  long,  but  think  I  can  say  a  good  word." 

"  WeU,  you  aire  a  queer  sort,"  said  Kelly,  growling. 
"  what  locrum  is  that  you're  a-carrying  on  by  yourself? " 

"  Caught  for  once.  Job,"  replied  Wliorton,  "for  lam 
not  alone,  another  traveller  has  chaniied  this  way." 

•'  Well,  I'm  bound  to  swar,  but  I  won't,"  said  Kelly, 
sitting  bolt  upright,  and  staring  in  mute  wonder  at  the 
strange  company  into  which  he  hod  fallen. 

"I'd  not  advise  you  to,"  continued  Wharton,  "at 
you  are  in  the  company  of  a  lady. " 

"  Well,  I'll  be  riglorly  chawed  dry  for  a  month,"  wd 
Kelly,  still  staring,  "  but  this  is  seeing  the  elephant  sod 
no  flies." 

Wharton,  who  was  laughing  heartily,  now  explained 
the  accident  to  which  they  owed  the  strange  addition  to 
their  party,  and  conversaUon  became  general,  until  the 
young  man  recollectdd  the  fatigues  and  sufferings  of  the 
girl ;  and,  making  her  a  soft  couch  of  Spanish  moss  and 
leaves,  covered  with  a  horse  cloth,  she  was  mdueed  to 
lie  down  near  the  fire.  In  this  her  two  guardians  pre- 
sently imitated  her,  and  the  rest  of  the  night  passed  with« 
out  ferther  interruption. 

It  was  sometime  after  dawn  ere  Wharton  awoke,  when 
he  feund  Kelly  stirring  about  busily  preparing  breakfcst^ 
while  their  fair  companion  still  heavily  slept.  Ever  and 
anon  the  hunter  cast  curious  glances  at  her  calm  up- 
turned face,  in  which  looks  were  visible,  considerable 
wonder  at  her  feimess,  mingled  with  extreme  admiration 
of  her  beauty. 

"Well,  I  am  ariglar  old  hand,  I  know,"  said  Kelly 
drily,  "and  Tve  seen  above  a  bit  in  my  time :  I've  fought 
the  Sioux  for  thirty  mortal  days  alone  behind  a  stump, 
and  knocked  'em  down  like  butter-birds,  I've  seen  the 
Flatheads  and  the  Gros-ventres,  and  found  many  a  itiay 
child  in  the  woods,  but  this  do  about  fix  me ;  Fm  in  a 
rale  jam,  and  that's  a  fact." 

"  It  is  a  strange  adventure  certainly." 

"  Strange.  Why,  I  say,  I  do,  it  don't  convene  to  rea- 
son at  all.     I  say  Jim,  what's  to  be  done  with  hetV* 

"  Take  her  to  her  friends,  to  be  sure." 

"  Jim  Wharton,"  said  Kelly,  now  very  red  in  the  hee, 
"you're  about  as  silly  as  a  heifer." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  replied  the  young  man, his 
native  fierceness  breaking  forth.  . 

"Don't  shoot  up,  for  all  the  world  like  a  bottle  of 
spruce  beer ;  but  jist  listen  to  me.  This  gal  was  picked 
up  by  you,  you  want  a  wife,  take  her  ;  you  don't,  well  I 
do,  and  I'll  take  her.     There  arn't  no  lar  here." 

"Job  Kelly,"  said  Wharton  firmly,  "of  course  you  art 
poking  fun  ;  if  not — " 

"  What,  if  not  ?"  exclaimed  the  other,  with  a  brutal 
sneer. 

"  By  the  God  that  made  you,  my  kaife  and  your  hesrt 
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trottU  nukkt  aoqnamtanoe.     She  is  under  my  protection, 
and  tiiere  ahe  remains  free  and  aafe  until  in  the  hands  of 
her  friends."  * 

"She's  opening  her  peepers,*'  said  Kelly  sullenly,  "so 
no  more,  hut  I'll  he  bound  you*ll  listen  to  me.  It  don't 
eonrene  to  reason — "  the  rest  of  the  sentence  was  lost  in 
the  muttering  tone  in  which  it  was  deliyered.  . . 

"I  haTo  oreralept  myself,  I  fancy,"  cried  Mary  Ren- 
ihaw  starting,  "foryou  arestining." 

"Ton  have  just  risen  in  time  for  breakfast,"  replied 
Wharton,  "  and  if  yon  like  to  run  down  yonder  to  the 
pool,  snd  swill  your  hands  and  fiwe,  we  shall  then  be 
ready." 

The  young  girl  acquiesced,  and  tripping  down  to  the 
pool,  where  the  horses  had  drank  the  preceding  night,  and 
whieh  lay  embowered  in  trees,  she  soon  came  back,  her 
hair  Boooth  and  neat,  and  her  fiuse  glowing  with  renewed 
kyrelineas  and  health.  Much  did  both  wonder  at  the 
chaogs  which  food  and  rest  had  brought  about,  nor  were 
tiiey  backward  in  expressing  their  thoughts.  She  laugh- 
iiigiy  repelled  their  praises^  while  she  more  than  half 
foutd  the  daring  and  bold^  admiration  that  sat  on  the 
elder  hunter's  countenance.  Wharton  saw  ^his  and  drew 
her  attention  away. 

"Now  for  a  vemson  cutlet.  Miss  Renshaw,"  he  said, 
"  thD  best  iare  we  have,  and  then  for  a  ride  over  the 
prairies  on  our  way  home." 

"But  how  will  you  oontrire?  Tou  have  but  two 
horses." 

"I  shan  walk  a  turn,"  replied  Wharton,  handing  the 
meat,  "  and  look  out  for  game.  It  will  be  a  pleasant 
change." 

"You  are  pleased  to  say  so,"  said  she,  shaking  her 
head;  "but  I  am  not  bound  to  believe  you." 

"If  you  don't  have  his,  you  can  have  mine,  I  reckon," 
pot  in  Kelly  gruffly,  "  I  expect  a  slope  will  do  me  good." 
"Afany thanks,"  exclaimed  Mary,  colouring,  "but  Til 
pot  fiuth  in  my  guardian." 

"  See  what  it  is  to  be  young,"  said  Kelly  with  a  laugh. 
"  Ha  I  ha !  I  wish  I  had  twenty  sununers  less  upon  my 
head.     It  would  be  rare,  I'll  sware." 

"  Nonaenee,  Job  !  "  cried  Wharton,  *'  you'll  do  TOty 
weU  as  you  are." 

"I'm  not  exactly  square  of  that,  but  never  mind. 
Catch  up,  is  the  word.    Let  us  away." 

This  advice  being  seconded,  the  horses  were  made 
ready,  and  thezi — ^Mary  Renshaw  leaping  gaily  on  the  back 
of  that  which  belonged  to  the  young  man — the  party 
started  along  a  beaten  though  narrow  trail,  which  led  in 
the  direction  of  the  Red  River.  All  signs  of  the  threaten- 
iag  weather  of  the  preceding  night  had  departed  ;  the 
heavens  were  blue,  and  unclouded  by  a  single  streak  of 
vapour ;  a  warm  glow  pervaded  the  atmosphere,  ever  com- 
nmnioating  itself  to  the  grass  and  rushes  beneath  their 
feet,  which  crackled  and  broke  beneath  the  horses'  hoofr 
as  they  proceeded.  For  a  whUe  they  kept  together,  the 
horses  being  walked  slowly,  while  Wharton  trotted  beside 
Maiy  leading  her  mustang,  which  pranced  and  snorted 
beneath  its  oomporatively  light  load.  At  length,  Kelly, 
who  was  in  advance,  signalled  a  herd  of  deer  at  some  dis- 
tance to  the  lefb  on  the  plain,  near  a  knot  of  bushes,  and 
the  young  man,  havmg  assured  himself  of  their  position, 
started  aeroes  in  search  of  the  game,  his  companions 
agiMmg  to  halt  te  hua  at  tho  jford,  which  lay  some  mlloff 


a-head.  For  some  minutes  Wharton  found  the  prairie' 
dry  and  fit  for  walking,  but  ere  he  had  advanced  a  hun« 
dred  yards,  a  small  morass  thickly  grown  with  tall  rushes 
impeded  his  progress,  and  he  had  to  turn  to  the  right  in 
search  of  a  hillock  over  which  he  could  walk  dry  footed.  - 
Reaching  the  summit  he  looked  round,  and  to  his  consi- 
derable surprise,  discovered  his  friends  at  a  gallop,  mak- 
ing along  an  old  Indian  trail,  which  led  m  a  very  differ- 
ent direction  to  that  of  the  rendesvous,  in  iact  terminat- 
ing in  an  old  deserted  duster  of  wigwams  quite  off  the 
road. 

"  Tou  are  an  old  coon,  Kelly,"  muttered  Wharton, 
"  and  I  see  your  plan  at  a  glance ;  but  your  head  ia 
turned,  and  I  will  baulk  you,  or  I  am  no  white  man. 
Sweet  girl,  fear  not,  I  have  my  senses  about  me." 

Crouching  low,  so  that  his  companion  might  not  descry 
the  change  in  his  purpose,  Wharton  kept  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  rapidly  retreating  forms  of  the  ill-assorted  pair ; 
and  when  once  they  were  out  of  sight,  turned,  and,  still 
proceeding  with  great  caution,  followed  in  their  footsteps. - 
As  he  walked  quickly,  he  soon  reached  the  trail,  and  with 
knitted  brow  and  clenched  hands,  took  his  way  along  it. ' 
There  was  a  cloud  of  night  upon  his  face,  and  by  the 
working  of  the  muscles,  it  could  be  seen  that  he  was 
nerving  himself  to  some  stem  determination.  At  length 
the  play  of  his  countenance  settled,  and  a  stilled  calm 
overspread  his  features. 

"  This  will  have  a  bloody  endmg  I  feel ;  but  Job  Kelly 
you  have  brought  it  on  yourself,"  he  exclaimed  aloud. 
"  Ha,  ha !  old  fox,  a  divided  trail  here,"  he  said,  as  he 
reached  the  spot  where  they  had  turned  off,  and  descried 
firesh  mariu  of  horses  on  both;  "  no,  Indians,  by  the 
Lord!" 

It  was  true,  there  were  dear  signs  that  an  Indian 
party  had  passed  that  way,  but  with  women  and  children, 
tents  and  all  the  appard,  not  of  a  war,  but  of  a  hunting 
ride.  Still  Wharton  felt  uneasy,  not  for  himself,  but  for 
her  who,  thrown  on  his  protection  in  so  strange  a  man- 
ner, had  keenly  twined  herself  around  hie  heart.  With 
renewed  vigour  on  he  stepped,  hoping  that  this  discovery 
had  been  the  reason  .that  had  induced  KcUy  to  change  his 
route.  On  he  went  for  hours  and  hours ;  the  sun  rose 
above  his  head,  it  gained  its  highest  elevation,  then  sank 
and  almost  reached  its  place  of  rest,  and  yet  he  advanced, 
plain  marks  of  horses'  hoofs  still  guiding  and  urging  him 
on.  At  length  his  step  grew  more  slew,  and  as  he  gained 
a  wood,  he  began  to  creep  amid  the  trees,  with  cat-like 
caution.  A  few  minutes  brought  him  to  the  edge  of  a 
romantic  dell,  a  deep  and  gloomy  glen  of  narrow  dimen- 
sions, shaded  by  tall  and  waving  pines.  The  earth  was 
here  encumbered  with  leaves  and  the  falling  boughs,  re- 
duced to  a  species  of  soil,  where  not  a  foot-fall  could  be 
heard.  Still  were  the  homes'  marks  plainly  to  be  seen, 
now  led  by  the  walking  hunter.  They  tended  downwards 
to  the  bed  of  what>  in  wet  weather,  was  a  stream  ;  bub 
which  now  presented  nothing  but  stones  and  pebbles, 
clean  washed  and  whitened,  to  the  eye.  Looking  down 
the  vale,  a  high  and  difi^  eminence  crossed  the  end  at 
some  distance,  whence. spurted  a  tiny  stream,  that  was 
lost  in  the  ground ;  while  on  the  summit  were  seen  the 
dead  wigwams.  The  whole  buried  in  dosing  darkness,  with 
deep  silence  brooding  over  all,  made  sad  the  heart  of  the 
solitary  way&rer.  Treading  lightly  and  slowly  along  the 
pebblesy  Wharton  renohed  »  dum}  of  buslvop.  «nd.;h«ngo 
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'BAtw,  ^7  « tioy  pool  dmdins  »  nuB  ptrlioft  of  rad^ 
pmmdinm  Hub  vmI  of  «lio  gka*  vhonoo  thoro 
^fMUo  ovtiet  M^  tlM  w^  by  wfaiok  Wkortoa  ]ui4 
te  ihe  otiMr  tido  wm  a  aataral  oavoni,  « 
SDd  place  of  aa&tjr  for  thopnurwhoBterk  Abo?o» 
B^  to  tho  fool  of  a  diir  of  80DM  tvontjfoot  io  bnglit, 
■wwaMDgk  opaeeooferedwith  gnflsaadhorbo.  Horo 
gnced  tho  hortti.  A  fiunt  gio^r  of  light  fr«m  tho  iMutk 
of  the  cavern  marked  where  were  the  fiigittveB.  Fautiag 
jMrhib,  imtQ  dorknesf  had  qait»  oovored  tha  ao«n^  tiie 
y&uMg  MMM  dipped  noinlMsly  down,  aad^  w^  alow  and 
OMtioui  step^  forded  the  pooL  Fno  miautoa  broi^ght 
him  in  foil  view  of  the  caTom. 

Kdly  «t  beddo  a  little  flro,  hit  beck  ta  Whactoa  ; 
while  Mary,  oloee  at  head,  waa  xedining  ia  lypetentiy 
^icat  fotigae  on  the  horae  eloths  end  other  tnppiage^ 
watching  liitknlj  tha  preparafeioBs  aaado  for  aapper; 
wUle  her  eye  wonU  aaziendy  tarn  eveiy  now  aad  then 
aa  if  in  eeaieh  of  oae  who  «mm  not  Wharton'a  heart 
loapid  m  he  thought  howgMitwoald  he  tohavathat 
09a  evea  thue  turned  hi  hope  of  hie  approaefa»  end  the 
»r^e  tMte  far  a  roriag  life  was  at  an  end. 

"  I  reokon  yoa'n  tired,  Ifian,'*  and  KeHy,  aegeniiy  » 
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I  am.    Bat  why  cornea  not  yaor  iriand ;  I 
Ibdfana  may  have  wayhdd  htmf* 

''I  expect  ha  ar^ntaefaiU,  haoan  takeoaraof  hhn- 
flrif/'  oxokiaBed  Joh,  aallenly,  <*tha  Inginoawa^nl  eat 
hfan.    Butlook,faareailaioejaioynMnel." 

"leaanot  oat;  I  am  aiefc  at  heart;  I  fear  my  kind 
preaerrer  is  in  danger." 

'*  Miaa  Banahaw/'  aaid  Kefiy.  riaing  and  apeakfag 
lUtAlj,  "  it  goea  agin  the  grain  to  hear  yon  talk  of  that 
man.  I  expect  yon  woohfat  tDoabie  if  I  w«r  aot,  and 
ar^nt  I  as  good  aa  hef* 

''I  aaid  nothing  againat  you;"  replied  Mary,  half 
ahnned ;  "  but  surdy  there  ia  no  harm  ia  -— — ." 

**  There  ia  above  a  bit.  Miaa  Renshaw :  wfaat'a  in  mvat 
•eme  oat,  and  I  ar'nt  agoin'  to  ttlXi  no  lieai  I  aaa  Jah 
Xelly,  and  thatf  a  saying  no  dirt  of  myaeIC  Pm  abe«t 
the  yaller  flower  of  the  fereatberaahonta.  I  can  boat  any 
hnnter  going,  and  keep  a  squaw  in  right  down  atylo.  I 
Ifte-yon,  and  tfaafa  afoot;  there'a a spirife  iaTvn ar'nt 
Ifce  a  toon  bred  gaU^  and  laay  Ido ;  ?U  make  you  happy, 
an  it's  a  bargain." 

'*  Sbr,"  aaid  tlio  yonng  giri,  who  waa  now  very  pale,. 
**  I  do  not  nndeiatand  yon." 

'' Woo,  I  call  what  I  aaid  pbin  apake ;  botif  it  ar'nt, 
I  mean  we'll  be  man  and  wifo.  Til  give  yoo  the  amaxtaat 
«ia>in. " 

«<  Hunter,"  exohcmod  Ifary;  «« tUa  ia  idle  talk. 
I>isnda  of  a  day,  even  though  we  owe  them  mnoh,  M9  not 
antitled  to  taka  advantage  ofa  woman' a  loaely  state.  But, 
Isat  yon  shoaldnusse  tfaiafooliahfoney,  loam  that  if  I  had 
known  you  years,  I  woald  thnnk  yon  andflcm^  aay  'no.' " 

**  Wake  snakes !"  oiied  KeUy,  hat|y ;  "don't  ai^  that; 
for  Fm  wioked  when  Fm  pot  oat,  I  am,  galL  I  aa^v  it 
ar'nt  time  for  you  to  talk  Aata  way.  Job  KeUj  aays  yon'U 
ha  his  wifo,  and  ho  means  it.    Fairer*— *" 

''  Bat  not  foal,  Job^"  aaid  Wb»tan»  ataading  qniatly 
hcaide  himw  ' '  fhir  if  yon  wiU,  and  no  nan  will  aay  70a 
aa^bn^jp^  tor  fool 


"  AadwiH  yon  atawl  'abasen  vaaad  her,  bayr 
KeHr,.  ehakiog  wilk  paaaian;  : «•  bnt  foali  wiB  Hip  i* 
muddy  holea.    Ont  with  your  knifo,  maa." 

•^Far  aaa«p*a  sake,"  aidd  M»y,  dartfaig  bstaeen 
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Fear  not,  yonagiK^**  lepBed  WhH!taB,iaatow 
voice,  "  Kelly  ia  not  Boad  to  fight  ma,  wUhiftyndAiBf 
inthadeS,  thinlinf  forhii  bbod.  PM  «p  yoor  hnifo, 
Job.  and  let  all  your  manhood  {apeak  in  yow  gva^  for  700 
win  atadve  hard  for  year  aaalp  thii  night  Go  ufeotbs 
shade,  Ifiaa  Banahaw,  tlnsn  yon  wtQ  be  aidbk" 

CUad  ta  hava  atagptad  tha  qnanal  between  hop  ettapa. 
niona  by  any  means,  the  cause  of  their  dtihrenotie* 
treated  into  tha  dspth  of  tha  eavwB :  whib  KeSy,  irttfaeat 
a  woi4  threw  liiHiiiif  forth,  and  roshiag' aerem  ths  paeU 
aoan  aalKnad  witktha  hoasea^  wiiiabha  piaesd  hi  aoelhff 
fiasnva  af  tha  look,  and  then,  orauehfaig  bahind  a  stoar, 
awaited  tha  asant.  Tha  comaaan  danger  bad  ealabliritfd 
akiadef  teaea^  hawaver  hefiov,  between  the  belUgn«Bt 
and  a  whiBpeBeddiah)gaa;  oaaried  oaaa 


had  happened^  waa  held  aa  ta  the  heat  mode  of  proeiad- 


*'  Tfhsn  tha  daeihi  aaM-in  sights"  said  KeUy,  d9gw»- 
tically,  "  give  'em  the  load.    I'll  reaarre  for  a  eharge ; 


thafU  end  tha  fight  tonight,  though^  Pm  boaad,  tiMj'U 
eatly  a  nsanth^  And  no  moat,**  ha  growled ;  **  aevBr 
mind,  there's  the  horses,  they'll  laat  a  goodfoh lit»  ledB* 
dnde." 

"  It  ia  not  a  war  party ;  they  have  women  ani  toot 


<« 


Yon'ie  eyeawere  shaq^on  theirtrafl»  I  see/' add 
Kelly  ;  "  an'  if  you're  right,  we'll  have  only  a  spiai  sad 
tiim  tiiey'U  alopew  Bat  whew  *  tharthayeooM^  Gtveit 
sUck;  twentydevih^asraaaCaMiatfamman." 

The  red  skmaweaa  new  ataadbg  hi  the  deep  ibaiie  of 
thabaahaa»  on  tha  edge  af  tha  pool,  and  warn  gasmg  sp 
at  tha  dOaartod  vOfaiga^  withoat  wmf  apparast  eoasskNis- 
neaa  of  their  proximity  to  enemiaa^ 

«'Xhe  aavpewla»"  aaid  Job»  ohncking,  <'tiieyeipeet 
we'iagnen^  Dw  yon  aaa  thim  fiior  elMbhig  like cbUp 
moonta  along  the  roeik  GMva  ma  yoor  pistok,  we'B 
make  beliavn  tfalfr  thaaa  gnna,  aad  reaarva  mine.'* 

Next  minute,  a  aheet  of  flame  and  three  toad  rsport^ 
sedonblad  by  tha  ecfaoea  of  the  eavam  and  dell,  awoke  the 

silence  of  the  night,  and  than  cama  a  aoreeohmg  tad 
halhring,  as  if  the  woada  had  bean  alivw  with  savage  besits 
ofpaeykataadof  man.  Several  random  shots  followed, 
and  ttaea  ag»in  all  waa  atill,  ahaavy  breatiiingalenfle 
taUng  tha  pboe  of  aannda  of  rapine  aad  alaoghter. 

"  They'ia  fisad,"  growled  Kelly,  "  thatwaa  smaH  po- 
tatoosaad  a  fowof  ahill.  Thoy'vo  had  a  UStyM,  I 
reckon." 

^  Yon  are  mistakett.  They  know  ire  are  weak  hands^ 
and  hare  they  oome :"  re^ed  Wharton,  who  had  re- 
loaded hia  rifle. 

Kelly  did  not  answer,  hot,  throwing- himseif  fist  opoa 
hie  fine,  rolled  down  to  a  large  stone  below  the  month  of 
the  oave,  and  tbera  diaohafged  hIa  piece.  WhartDO 
qniekly  fidtenmd*  and  tiiaa  fin*  aoma  time  <fid  the  two 
huntera  keep  up  the  hall^  firing  alternately,  aad  evading 
sUMblly  aveiy  attsmpt  to  wound  their  ftames,  by  scieen- 
ing  themarivee  behind  stonea,  aad  removing  after  every 
shot.  ThwLkBaaa,  who  aeemed  gaiisd  at  the  tmaUnetf 
ofthegamaoDy  wweihrioae  is  tlMr'vnBeys,  taking^ 
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Eteoonfed  ^  flie  coot  vif  iawbidi  Um  buatanni 
dovm  to  Mit,  their  eonpHttim  WM  iadaeed  to  Mlow  tlMir 
exHB]^  amd  tfaoi »  beaitj  nml  wm  made,  wiabod  do«B 
17  a  horn  of  water  fivm  the  pooL  Thb  done,  the  hmiM 
ivere  saddled,  and  tbair  owners  toon  readj  ^  the  start. 
KeOy  irent  first,  leading  the  anhnah,  with  his  hand  close 
to  the  head  of  hio  own,  whOe  the  other  wm  fitotSMd  he- 
hind.  Wharton  goidad  the  steps  of  hb  trenMngchaige, 
and  cfaitelied  hia  Aithfid  rifle  to  his  side.  Chunhering 
up  the  rode  stosp  ahovo  Iho  peel*  the  aoenstomed  hunter 
raised  a  hesry  hatlt  aft  tho  saannit^  and  diasUsed  m 
beatentrail,  hf  whhdh tho  ftnaer adiahitante of  the tA- 
lage  had  ecnne  Aiwn  to  fttdk  water.  WHh  nndi  difB- 
colty,  elesrini^  tnnj  hsamhlM  sod  stepping  orer  houghs 
ef  trees  that  had  hiUm  tuf  years  withool  hindranoe,  the 
parijmade  thus  way  to  tiwenstof  ti»  elil^  and  stood 
amid  the  mined  haddtatieiH  of  an  IndiBn  tribow 

"  Ko  walking;  now/'  said  KeOy;  snDenlr.  "  Pve 
leaded  my  honawith  the  plunder.  Too  take  np  the  gall; 
and  then  away,  if  yon  lovo  your  sea^." 

They  were  all  soon  msnntad ;  and  then  spunng  their 
half-rested  steeds,  «id^  nndnr  the  gnidaneo  ef  Joh»  they 
harried  on  for  the  trail,  which  had  been  left  in  the  mom- 
iag.  Not  a  word  was  ^ken.  All  were  wrapt  in  their  own 
iboQghts.  Kflily  hreoded  over  his  sodden  passion,  so 
hody  baulked  ;  Wharton  drilt  with  satafintbn  si  the 
loea  <^  supportn^  hsa  elai^e^  during  their  daak  ride,  in 
his  ams,  for  her  dependence  on  him  made  her  dearer 
each  hour;  while  ^riiat  she  felt  we  will  not  pretend  to  say. 
At  length  tlMf  halted,  the  ehill  air  telling  that  it  was 
not  Teiy  far  foora  morning.  Mo  fire  was  made,  nor  were 
the  horses  turned  loose,  but  merely  given  a  length  of  rope 
to  graie;  and  then,  well  wrapped  over  and  sheltered, 
llary  Renahaw  went  to  deep.  When  she  awoke,  the 
mn  was  up  high  in  tiie  henvens,  the  birds  earoUed  above 
and  below,  the  gnats  and  gaUy-iicppeis  bnaied  in  [the 
air,  and,  refircehed  mneh,  the  yoeng  girl  sprang  to  her 
foet.  Sbe  was  alone,  save  that  the  horses  graced 
^ietiy  near,  and  a  feeling  of  wild  alarm  at  onoe  per- 
vaded her  whole  fenne.  Whsfe  were  they?  Whatcould 
tliey  be  doing! 

Their  aims  were  with  i^bteatk    Could  tiiey  be  hunting  ? 

Sbe  knew  that  there  was  little  meat  left,  and  hoped  this 

must  be  it.    The  oamp  had  been  chosen  in  a  small  grove 

at  the  immnit  ai  n  hilieek.    About  bolf  n  mile  distant 

ins  a  wood.   Looldngoverthe  prairie  in  every  dfreetion, 

she  could  tell  they  were  net  tharsk     It  wa;^  then,  within 

the  shade  of  the  forest  that  she  must  look  for  tfaem»  and 

on  this  spot  her  «|»  beoame  at  length  feaoinated.    A 

deadly  tkkaam  psrvndsd  Ut  hevi,  and  indeseaAable 

Imrow  and  tetroti  nm  Uhm  h»,  Hmk  m  ihndawiof 


Aili^lkn 

aJngle  one    emeigod  firom  the  deep  shadow  ef 

ItwnaWhaiian.    On  her  kneea  fell  the  giri, 

and  fimaa  that  wild  and  desolafts  yit  went  up  a  pnjer 

ef  gniitado  and  thanks— an  oriaon  ef  paiaa  to  the  (keaft 

and  Good.    Tumnltnooafeelmgawersat  work  within  her 

;  for  m  that  holy  act  did  the  firaft 
onto  her  aoul  that  she  hwed  the  hold 
youth  who  had  saved  her  from  a»  many  dai^rs. 

Whastoncanmnem'.  He  was  palc--0  !  howdeadlyl 
^-while  his  eyes  were  wild  and  dark.  His  mien  wan 
threatoung  aa  ho  approaehed,  and  hia  glance  at  Mmj 
anything  hut  friendly.  Hia  left  arm  waa  supported  in 
the  breast  of  his  leathern  vest»  and  it  was  clear  waa  badly 
wooKfed.  Withont  a  ward,  the  young  man  stood  gasing 
at  tho  hwely  and  tremhlii^  eroature  at  hia  feet»  for  them 
she  had  sunk. 

"  Yon  are  hnrt,"  she  said  femtly,  wondering  at  hia 
manner.     "Let  me  bind  your  wound." 

The  tenderness  with  which  this  waa  uttered  overoamn 
Wharton,  and  tho  dark,  meed  vaniahed. 

"  Poor  thing,  it  waa  not  your  finli.  He  stnickmo  ere 
I  raised  my  hand.  BIy  God,  then  knowesfe  I  would  not 
havedoneit.    But  it  was  he  «r  L" 

"  Where  is  he?"  said  Mary»  ^aneing  fearfiilly  round. 
''HeisinthalmndB  ef  Him  who  made  him/' repUed 
Wharton  solemnly. 

Horror  struck,  the  yomg  giri,  eager  to  esnulpate  tho 
other  fix>m  fenlt,  asked  how  it  ha^ened ;  and  ho  then 
explained  that  Kelly  had  risen  in  a  savage  and  brutal 
humour,  and  had  at  onoe  ehaUeoged  him  to  fight.    Whar- 
ton refused;  upon  which  the  other,  irritated  Iqr  tho  cooL 
manner  of  his  reply,  had  struck  a  blow,  aooompanied 
by  an  approbrioua  epithet.    This  the  young  man  oould 
not  stand,  and»  hunying  to  tho  wood,  a  deadly  struggle 
ensued.    The  partieulani  he  qpared,  save  that  he  re- 
peatedly urged  the  other  not  to  carry  tim  fearfiil  eentest 
to  the  death.   Both  were  severely  wounded ;  and,  at  last» 
Kelly  feeling  his  strength  going;  made  a  fieroe  attempt, 
to  brain  his.  antai^onist.    Wharton,  in  solf-defenoe,  used 
a  pistol,  which  shot  tho  otter  dead  through  the  heart. 
«  And  his  body  f '*  fointly  murmnred  Mary. 
"I  have  oovered  up,  and  placed  heavy  logs  overit* 
God  rest  his  souL     But  now,"  for  she  had  been  assisting 
to  bind  the  wound  in  his  arm,  "  let  us  away,  and  leavo 
this  dreadfid  spot,  where  I  hare  slain  a  white  man." 
*'  And  all  for  worthlem  me,"  said  Mary,  shuddering. 
"Nay,  say  not  so.  Miss  Benshaw.    His  own  will  did 
it." 

"  How  sad  is  my  heart,"  cried  she,  "  for  me  you  have 
quarrelled  with  and  shun  your  friend,  for  me  you  have  suf- 
fered these  wounds." 

"  Miss  Benshaw  ;  all  this  is  nothing.  To  protect  yoa 
I  would  do  nmahmorti  «ad  ask  no  other  reward  but  yoor- 
thanka." 

"  No  other  ?!'  lapUedshn,  with  downcMt  eye  and  burn- 
ing cheek. 

"  Much  eU»»  if  I  dared,"  said  Wharton,  trembling  with 
emotion. 
"  Speak  no  bmpb  of  this,  let  «•  away." 
"No !  no !  new  en  this  spot  with  homing  bfvw  and 
fevered  puke,  the  blood  of  man  upon  me,  I  can  know  no 
calmneis,  and  must  say,  that  I  shall,  at  the  hands  of  your 
friends,  seek  the  rei?ud,  the  greatest  X  oould  hare/J^ 
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' '  You  will  think  dUferaiUj  when  70a  am  leti  exoitod/' 
laid  she  faintly. 

"  Never !  Under  ftrange  oiroomstaneea,  amid  terrible 
floenes,  haa  my  love  ariaen.  Bat  I  am  not  what  I  seem. 
In  itation  I  am  worthy  of  jon.  If  your  friends  refuse  me 
not,  shall  I  fear  one  here  V* 

**  I  fear  not/'  was  all  she  oould  say ;  and  then,  there 
t>efore  the  face  of  heaven,  in  that  great  temple,  not  made 
with  hands,  without  a  smile,  and  with  pale  faces  and  tear- 
ful eyes,  did  they  plight  their  troth,  to  be  one  for  ever,  and 
to  love  one  another  all  the  days  of  their  life  ;  and  then, 
after  a  silent  prayer,  for  him  who  had  died  from  his  own 
reddess  will,  and  an  earnest  request  for  pardon  for  the 
■hedder  of  blood,  away  they  sped. 

How  they  journeyed  on,  how  tenderly,  how  respeot- 
iully  Wharton  treated  his  strangely  and  wildly  won  bride. 


how  she  thanked  him  with  all  eloquent  eyes,  sad  how 
they  spoke  of  their  dangers  and  difficulties,  snd  how 
they  conjured  up  a  bright  and  gladsome  future,  under 
the  influence  of  rosy  coloured  hope,  and  how  cheerilj 
they  welcomed  the  sight  of  the  town  thej  sought, 
would  fill  many  pages.  The  delight  and  wonder  of  her 
friends,  their  gratitude  toWharton,  their  ready  aoquiescenoe 
in  his  wishes,  are  all  things  of  course.  So  also  was  thor 
marriage — ^but  it  was  no  thing  of  course  at  all  the  hap- 
piness which  resulted  frt>m  their  union.  They  left  the 
wilds  and  went  to  live  in  town,  where  the  friends  of 
Wharton  hailed  with  delight  her  who  had  won  their  child 
to  thoughts  of  home ;  and  though  darksome  regrets  came 
o'er  his  soul  at  times,  never  once  did  he  sorrow  for  the 
meetbg,  on  that  summer  eve,  by  the  watera  of  Feocsa 
Spring. 


ADDRESS  TO  CROSSFELL. 


CaossnLL  !  confederate  of  the  storm. 
Grey  monarch  of  the  mountain  range  ; 

€almly  for  ever  towers  thy  form 
Above  this  atmosphere  of  change ; 

And  ever,  as  our  footsteps  turn, 

Seems  watching  o'er  their  homeward  bourne. 

Though  fells  our  bleak  horizon  close, 
'  And  hills  o'er  hills  above  us  peer. 
To  thee  alone  our  valley  owes 

Tribute  of  dread,  0  Mount  Austere  I 
And  notes  thy  signs  of  gloom  or  grace 
As  subjects  watch  their  tyrant's  face ! 

Thou  treasurest  up  the  streaky  snows, 

In  wintry  thrift  pre-eminent ; 
'  And  oft,  when  spring's, soft  verdure  glows 

In  lowly  vales,  thy  blasts  are  sent ; 
And  when  the  harvest-time  is  near. 
Thy  menace  puts  the  land  in  fear. 

Oft  wild  winds  break  thy  shadowy  band. 
And  through  the  vales  thy  storm-voice  thrills ; 

While  shivering,  foodless,  patient  stand 
''  The  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills ;" 

And  hissing  sleet  or  rattling  hail 

Are  driven  afar  upon  the  gale. 

Old  prostrate  trees,  and  scattered  com  ; 

Spring  showers  of  leaves  like  autunm's  shed  ; 
And  severed  branches,  tempest-borne  ; 

And  drifted  snow,  o'er  pitfalls  spread. 
The  withered  herb,  the  roofless  cot. 
Can  these  thy  trophies  be  forgot  ?    ^ 

Tet,  wizard  fell !  while  o'er  the  land 
From  thy  veiled  brow. the  shadows  lour, 

Oft  have,  we  climbed  the  height  to  stand 
Within  the  circle  of  thy  power ; 

And  almost,  with  our  childhood's  wonder, 

Yet  hear  its  dread  oontinuous  thunder  ! 

t)ur  earliest  vision  saw  thy  form. 

Thou  Atlas  of  our  eastern  sky ! 
Our  ear,  in  childhood,  knew  the  storm 

Whose  billowy  voice  roared  wild  or  high. 
And  where  those  mighty  winds  were  furled. 
Then  seemed  the  boundary  of  the  world. 

We  love  thy  smiles,  as  children  love 
Th'  unbending  of  their  warrior  sire ;   . 

And  e'en  thy  hostile  panoply. 

Or  helm,  by  fancy's  light  admire  ; 

And  climb  thy  skurts,  or  clutch  thy  crown. 

Without  the  fear  to  meet  thy  frown. 

Rise,  veteran  blast !  unshorn  in  power. 
With  memory's  fragrance  on  thy  wings ! 

Thy  fierce  assault,  thy  deafning  roar, 
The  garb  that,  fluttering,  closer  clings— 

These  wake  more  precious  spelk  for  jne 

Than  richest  gatoi  of  Araby. 


Our  pagan  fathers  wondering  stood. 
As  rose,  'mid  calm,  the  tempest's  wrath  ; 

Or  when  their  stalwart  strength  was  bowed. 
As  some  fierce  whirlwind  barred  their  path. 

While  reigned  around  mysterious  gloom, 

And  far  was  heard  its  thunder-boom. 

They  dreamed  of  wUd,  unearthly  forma 
Haunting  thy  lone  and  lofty  brew. 

Pouring  their  demon  rage  in  storma 
Upon  the  westem'vales  below; 

And  when  thy  orient  helm  appeared. 

The  present  fiend  our  fatheza  feared. 

But  ages  passed — and  on  our  land 
•  The  day-spring  from  the  east  arose. 
And  holy  men — a  zealous  band —   * 

God's  Word  to  demon-might  oppose; 
And  raise  the  Christian  standard  here. 
With  rite  of  exorcism  and  prayer. 

Hew  beautiful,  on  this  stem  pile. 
The  feet  of  Him  of  old  who  brought 

Unto  our  lone,  benighted  isle. 
Glad  tidings  of  r^emption  bought ! 

And  here,  perchance,  we  press  the  sod 

His  Apostolic  feet  have  txxxi. 

Thy  slopes  are  green;  thy  cloudless  brow. 
Where  winds  the  sheep's  or  shepherd's  path. 

Retains  nor  saintly  traces  now, 
Nor  vestige  of  the  demon's  wrath ; 

And  whether  reared  of  wood  or  stone, 

Augustine's  cross,  can  ne'er  be  known. 

And  since  those  men,  of  days  remote, 

0  wild  and  seldom-trodden  Fell ! 
Shepherds  alone  thy  heights  have  sought. 

And  thou  hast  kept  thy  secret  well ; 
Though  fain  Philosophy  would  trace 
Thy  howling  helm-wind's  nursing-place. 

Save  that  in  long,  bright  summer  days. 
When  springs  are  low  and  winds  are  still. 

And  Nature's  pilgrims  climb  te  gaze 
From  each  lone  heath  and  lofty  hill. 

Glad  troops  of  friends  have  often  tried 

Who  first  should  scale  thy  slippery  side. 

And  oft  the  sheep  below,  that  seem 
Like  stars  in  heaven  or  ships  at  sea, 

Stirlcss,  apart,  as  in  a  dream- 
Images  of  tranquillity — 

Fly  their  lone  spring  and  tender  grass. 

Where  troops  of  laughing  gypsies  pass. 

And  seldom  shall  the  young  and  fair 
£'en  where  earth's  varied  beauties  meety 

'Mid  loveliness  that  may  compare 
With  tVb  bright  scene  around  thy  feet— 

O^er  whieh  the  gathered  spells  of  time 

Qare  oast  their  witoheiy  8abliiiie« 
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THE  LATEST  LITERARY  DISCOVERT.— BURNS  AKD  THE  PARAPHRASES. 


Ax  annooncement,  calculated  to  startle  Pres- 
byterian Scotland  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other, 
has  been  somewhat  boldly  hazarded,  that  our 
national  poet,  Boms,  had  a  hand  in  giWng  some 
of  the  last  touches  to  our  national  Paraphrases, 
and  left  the  mark  of  his  genius  deeply  stamped 
on  them.  The  statement  is  not  giyen  by  way  of 
conjecture  or  surmise  merely,  but  as  a  positiye 
and  peremptory  averment. 

To  the  Witness  newspaper  belongs  the  extra- 
ordinary merit  of  bemg  the  first  to  proclaim  this 
discoTery,  as  remarkable  in  its  way,  if  true,  as  any 
of  the  Tostiges  of  pre- Adamite  existences  found 
filagreed  into  fossils,  or  intaglioed  on  stones.  But 
that  paper,  though   the  first  to  proclaim,  was 
not  the  first  to  make  the  discovery.     An  article 
in  the  Free  Church  Magazine  for  April  on  the 
Paraphrases  led,  it  seems,  '<  one  of  the  readers, 
a  gentleman  of  Edinburgh,  to  bring  to  the  shop 
of  the  publisher,  Mr.  Johnstone,  a  manuscript 
volume  which  he  had  found  lying  among  some 
old  hereditary  papers,  embrowned  with  the  dust 
of  half  a  century,  in  a  waste  corner  of  his  library, 
and  in  which  a  considerable  number  of  the  Para- 
phrases was  copied  out  in   a  small  and  neat, 
though  somewhat  common -place  hand."    Of  this 
volame  every  alternate  page  had  been  left  blank, 
and  on  the  blank  pages  were  found  corrections 
on  the  verse  by  three  different  hands.     One  of 
these,  on  being  shown  to  the  Rev.  James  Begg  of 
Edinburgh,  was  straightway  pronounced  by  him 
to  be  that  of  Bums ;   the  "  remarkable  hand- 
writing "  cf  the  poet  having  become  familiar  to 
him — so,  and  in  none  other  strain,  runs  the  tale 
—from  his  having  seen  it  "  in  the  big  ha'  Bible 
•  of  Jean  Armour,  the  widow  of  Robert  Bums," 
while  he  was  minister  of  Maxwelltown  Chapel, 
Damfiries.  '  Mr.  Begg,  therefore,  is  the  Oolum- 
bos  of  this  new  discovery  in  the  world  of  liter- 
ature; to  substantiate  which,  a  fac  simile  of 
some  of  the  alleged  alterations  by  Bums,  ap- 
pears in  the  May  number  of  the  Free  Church 
Magazine, 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  whole  amount  of  it — 
the  old  manuscript  found  in  a  waste  comer  of  the 
library  of  ''  a  gentleman  of  Edinburgh"  ;  the 
pronunciamento  of  the  Rev.  James  Begg;  the 
decisive  proclamation  of  an  Edinburgh  news- 
paper ;  and  the  smaller  and  more  modest  an- 
nonncement  of  the  Free  Church  Magazine,  with 
its  accompanying  lithograph. 

And  "  that's  our  case,  my  Lord."  Dr.  John- 
Bon  admired  "  a  good  hater."  "We  confess  to  hav- 
ing predilections  for  any  one  who  is  a  sturdy 
doubter.  "  Prove  aU  things"  is  a  ScripturiJ 
maxim.  Well  may  the  literary  world  pause  and 
demand  farther  proof  of  the  statement  of  altera- 
tions of  the  Paraphrases,  in  the  massy  and  mas- 
culine chirography  of  Bums  himself  being  ex- 
tant, before  such  a  statement  can  be  implicitly 
believed.  Old  manuscripts,  found  in  queerer 
places  than  "  the  waste  comer  of  a  library" — 


what  particular  comer  is  that  ? — ^have  been  croi* 
dited  ere  now,  on  much  stronger  testimony  than 
this  brown  affair  that  was  brought,  in  a  mys- 
terious way,  into  Mr.  Johnstone's  shop  by  a 
mysterious  "  gentleman  of  Edinburgh ; "  and 
yet  have  turned  out  false  after  all.  Ireland's  spu- 
rious tragedies  of  William  Shakspeare  were  said 
to  be  discovered  in  the  comer  of  an  old,  unfre- 
quented garret,  or  ciome  such  out  of  the  way  place; 
and,  at  the  first  announcement  of  them,  all  the 
literati  of  the  day  welcomed  them  as  veri- 
table productions  of  the  Bard  of  Avon.  But  the 
deception  did  not  continue  long.  The  ^Zamour 
left  ihe  eyes  of  the  literary  public,  and  the  pre- 
tended plays,  said,  on  the  most  unquestionable 
authority,  to  be  in  the  genuine  handwriting  of 
Shakspeare,  were  found  to  be  forgeries.  Then 
thelre  was  Chatterton,  with  his  Rowley  manu- 
scripts, taken  out  of  the  old  chest  of  St.  Mary 
Redcliffe,  Bristol.  These  were  received  at  the 
first  as  authentic  writings.  But  Grey  and 
Mason,  on  being  shown  them,  at  once  declared 
them  forgeries  too.  We  do  not  say  that  Mr, 
Begg  has  had  any  art  or  part  in  the  old  hereditary 
manuscript  containing  the  altered  Paraphrases, 
any  more  than  he  has  had  in  the  composing 
of  the  Paraphrases  themselves  ;  nor  that  in 
the  slightest  degree,  or  in  the  smallest  way  or 
manner  imaginable,  does  he  resemble  Ireland  and 
Chatterton  in  imaginative  powers ;  his  gifts  are  of 
a  different  kind,  and  of  a  high  order  in  their  way. 
But  in  one  important  respect  he  stands  on  precisely 
the  same  grounds  with  them ;  namely,  in  being  the 
first  to  promulgate  the  notable  discovery  to  the 
world.  Both  Ireland  and  Chatterton  had  a  fraudu- 
lent object  in  view  in  their  impostures ;  as  Lauder 
and  Fsalmanazar  also  had  in  theirs :  the  one,  the 
interpolator  of  passages  into  Latin  authors  to  prove 
Milton  a  plagiarist,  and  the  other  the  inventor  of 
the  Formosan  language  and  history.  But  there  is 
clearly  no  fraudulent  or  deceptive  motive  in  this 
affair  of  the  Paraphrases.  It  is  simply  an  error 
in  judgment,  a  mistake  of  the  imagination,  a 
mere  flight  of  the  fancy — only  Mr.  Begg  and  his 
two  supporters  need  not  be  so  very  decided  and 
positive  about  it. 

The  matter  requires  proof.  The  parties  are 
bound  to  establish  their  case.  That  they  have  not 
yet  even  attempted  to  do.  Mr.  Begg's  ipse  dixit  is 
considered  quite  enough  to  settle  the  question. 
But  there  are  many  persons  in  this  our  country  of 
Scotland,  besides  the  Rev.  gentleman,  to  whom 
the  handwriting  of  the  poet  of  Scotland  is  familiar. 
And  there  are  a  few  alive,  even  at  this  day,  who  were 
familiar  with  the  poet  himself,  and  knew  all  his 
personal  history.  And  yet  to  none  of  these,  or  to 
the  generation  that  has  intervened  betwixt  his 
day  and  ours,  did  it  ever  occur  that  Bums  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  revision  of  the  Para- 
phrases. None  of  his  numerous  biographers 
have  ever  come  upon  the  trace  of  such  a  remark- 
able incident  in  his  lifb;  as  thia  would  have  been, 
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hsd  it  been  trae.  Tradition  makes  no  mention 
of  it;  and  aU  the  searcliing  and  leekiog  of  aome 
0f 'the  mbist  indefatigable  hnnters  after  personal 
traits,  anecdotes,  and  facts,  that  ever  followed  in 
Ae  vake  of  one  who  had  aehiered  for  himself  im- 
mortality— all  the  pickings  and  rakings  of  the 
^hifonfders  of  Hteratnre  that  oyer  pnddled  amoQg 
ihe  sweepings  of  an  author's  stady,  or  the  refuse 
^aped  into  *'  the  waste  comer  of  a  library,"  or, 
ll^ost-like,  hare  wandered  up  and  down  among 
^  the  homes  and  haunts  ^  of  our  poets  and  great  men 
«— to  whom  the  merest  scrap  of  gossip,  the  smallest 
possible  crumb  of  biography,  would  be  a  perfect 
<Tod-send — ^never  stumbled  on  a  discoyery  like 
Ihis.  It  remained  for  Mr.  Be^rg,  to  eclipse  Currie, 
talker,  Heron,  Hamilton  Paul,  Peterkin,  Lock- 
Jiart,  Allan  Cunningham,  Cromek,  Hogg,  Mother- 
well, and  a  host  of  others,  who  had  already  told 
ihe  world  all  that  the  world  can  now  know 
4>f  Bums  or  his  history.  It  seems  strange 
ihat  his  shrewd  and  strong-minded  brother, 
Oilbert,  knew  nothing  of  such  a  remarkable  mat- 
-ter  as  Bums's  reyision  of  the  Paraphrases  of  our 
IKational  Church,  else  he  could  not  have  failed 
to  hare  put  it  on  record,  as  he  has  done  other 
ihings  relating  to  the  poet,  not  of  such  great  im- 
portance ;  and  that  his  widow,  Jean  Armour, 
with  whom  Mr.  Begg  was  so  well  acquainted  in 
Dumfries,  and  who  *'  read  much  in  her  Bible,*' 
never  mentioned  such  a  circumstance  to  the  mi- 
nister of  her  grandchild,  on  any  of  his  firequent 
Tisits  to  her.  Surely  it  could  not  have  been  con- 
cealed from  her  ?  Is  it  conceivable  that,  during 
the  whole  time  that,  as  husband  and  wife,  they 
must  have  sung  these  same  Paraphrases  together 
—either  in  Sabbath-evening  worship,  in  the  quiet- 
ness of  their  own  house,  or  sitting  on  the  same  seat 
in  the  parish  church— he  never  should  have  even 
hreaihed  to  her  a  hint  of  his  handiwork  ?  It 
3S  equally  strange  that  the  sons  of  the  poet,  yet 
^live,  never  divulged  a  fact  of  so  much  interest  in 
the  literary  history  of  their  father. 

But  in  regard  to  the  brown  old  manuscript 
Tolume  itself,  said  to  contain  the  veritable  hand- 
writing of  Robert  Bums,  now  revealed  to  the 
world  like  the  unrollmg  of  an  Egyptian  mummy, 
the  world — ^the  literary  portion  of  it  at  least — 
'would  require  to  know  something  of  its  history 
SLixd  genealogy,  before  even  pronouncing  on  the 
^uthenticiliy  of  the  handwriting  itself.  Where 
did  it  come  from?  In  whose  possession  has  it 
been  all  this  .undiscovered  time  ?  Disclose  to  us 
'worthy  "  gentleman  of  Edinburgh,"  where  you 
f;ot  it,  and  by  what  means  it  has  lain  so  long  un- 
regarded among  the  lumber  of  your  library  ?  We 
wonder  if  it  ever  occurs  to  any  one  who  sees  and 
handles  it,  to  turn  it  up  to  the  light  and  examine 
its  water  mark  and  maker's  name.  Strange  de- 
tections have  been  made  ere  now,  "  in  the  olden 
time,"  by  such  a  very  simple  test. 

Granting,  however,  that  it  isall  rightinthis  paiv 
ticalar,  we  come  to  the  examination  of  the  manu- 
script itself.  What  is  alleged  to  be  the  hand- 
writing of  the  poet,  on  close  scrutiny,  and  com- 
parison with  his  acknowledged  genuine  writings, 
-will  be  found  to  be  altogether  unlike.    Except 


in  the  general  massy  outline,  it  bears  no  resem- 
blance whatever  to  the  haadwridng  of  the  baxd^ 
and  is  wanting  in  all  the  characteristics  of  hia 
style.  Connoisseurs  in  art  have  a  sure  method 
of  detecting  proper  skill  and  genius  in  a  painting 
submitted  to  their  inn^ection.  However  ahowy 
and  attraative  may  be  the  broad  and  general 
ai^>ect  of  it— however  grand  and  effective  the  full 
front  view—- if  the  minor  details^  the  more  Dunnt& 
touches,  oannot  stand  the.  test  of  close  investiga- 
tion, the  picture  is  a  failure,  and  the  artist  pro- 
nounced either  inexperienced  or  unskilful.  The 
head  and  liace  of  a  portrait,  for  example,  maybe  per- 
fect and  unexceptionable,  while  the  fingers,  or  finger 
nails  even,  may  have  been  overlooked,  as  things 
requiring  no  great  care  in  the  doing  of  them.  A 
true  master  never  leaves  a^y  portion  of  his  work 
unfinished  ;  but  bestows  even  more  attention  on 
the  smaller  minuti®,  the  minor  beauties  of  his  pro- 
ductions, than  he  does  on  the  greater  details.  Let 
our  readers  apply  this  test  to  the  case  in  question  ; 
and  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  do  so,  we  have 
had  lithographs  done,  of  the  portion  of  the  para- 
phrases, lithographed  in  the  Free  Church  Ma^ok' 
sine,  andof  another  authentic  lithograph  of  Bnma'a 
unquestioned  handwriting. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  in  the  foe  atmiZe 
of  the  pretended  alterations  by  Bums  on  the  old 
35th  paraphrase,  (No.  48  of  the  collection  now  in 
use)  given  in  the  Free  Cfhureh  Magazine^  and  re- 
lithographed  from  it,  in  a  separate  leaf,  is,  that  it 
has  all  the  appearance  of  the  writii^  of  an  old  man^ 
rather  than  of  one  in  his  early  manhood.  At 
the  time  the  present  version  of  the  Paraphrase* 
received  the  final  sanction  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, Bums  was  barely  twenty-two ;  and  even  at 
that  period,  his  handwriting  was  firmer  and 
clearer  than  that  represented  by  the  fiu  skniU, 
Let  the  reader  compare  it  with  the  lithograph  of 
the  stanza  of  the  Cotters*  Saturday  Nighty  given 
on  the  same  page,  and  they  will  not  fail  to  mark 
a  mighty  difference  in  the  character  and  spirit — 
in  the  very  idiosyncrasy,  as  we  may  say,  of  the 
two  handwritings.  Not  only  in  the  grouping  but 
in  the  formation  of  the  letters  a  difference  is 
observable.  The  one,  the  paraphrase,  has  ap- 
parently been  written  by  some  person  who  wrote 
slowly,  and  with  no  small  degree  of  tremor ; 
and  it  has  about  it  an  aged,  dragged  sort  of  look. 
The  other  has  a  fireshness  and  vigour  that  are  evi- 
dently the  impress  of  a  young,  and  strong,  and  oon-> 
fidenthand.  But  to  come  to  tracings.  Contrast  the 
Bs  of  the  two  writings.  In  the  one,  they  are  sharp 
and  angular;  in  the  other,  open  and  rounded.  Take 
the  As.  In  the  one,  they  are  full  and  bold;  in  the 
other,  narrow  and  stroky.  The  small  ds  in  the  one 
are,  almost  without  exception,  turned  round  ;  in 
the  other,  they  are  just  as  invariably  written  the 
other  way.  Then  look  at  the  letter  i,  as  used  in 
both.  The  one  dispenses,  in  every  instance  but 
two,  with  the  dot  above  ;  the  other  never  ndasea 
it  once.  In  the  one,  ihe  s  is  always  written 
short ;  in  the  other,  it  is  just  as  invariably  writ- 
ten long.  There  are  numerous  other  disere* 
pancies  that  cannot  fail  to  be  detected  on  eloa» 
examioatlon.    But  it  needs  not  that  we  should 
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UividiiaaiBe  iheu  £wther ;  cm  4hi8  fofait,  ire  liAfB^ 
ire  ttdnk,  supplied  aft>i]iidAiii  dito  Axr  enaWog 
Ibe  reader  to  Ibnn  a  oerreot  jmdgmeBt  lor  kimself. 
It  eeeim  ie  be  iakea  &r  gnortod  tiist  it  was 
doling  the  tuae  of  Bsnts's  rendenee  in  Irme  tliat 
}a»  amenditteiits  on  tke  Paxwpfaraaes  took  plaee. 
**  Tke  ilttle  brown  ^voihiiae,"  it  k  said,  '^most  haye 
Tt&m.  Bobnitted  to  him  fbr  xovieal  by  some  ef  hie 
eeslier  deracal  acqnaintiSBeee ;  amd  the  &ct,  that 
the  poor  over-toiled  flax-dresser  of  twesaty-twoy 
flkoBld  hwre  been  eonsolted  in  such  a  wfxk,  Aiowb 
how  iiigh  he  most  ha^e  stood  m  the  esthaate  of 
the  little  cdrele  in  irhieh  he  then  moved."    On 
Jvne  1st,  1781,  the  present  ooUeotiom  of  the  Para- 
phrases  reeeived  tke  apfo'eral  of  the  Assembly's 
Oenasittee,  aad  before  tbe  end  of  that  year  they 
were  published  as  thery  now  stand.    It  was  only 
aheat  that  sasee  moxrth  of  «huBe  ^hat  Bmns  com- 
SMneed  bnnness  as  a  fiuc-dresser  m  Irvine,  in 
partnership  w}th  aiKAer.;   and  in  six  vsonths 
thereafter,  as  he  and  seme  of  his  oompaaioBS 
weie  makhig  merry  together,  at  the  oeming  in  «of 
Ihe  new  year,  the  risop  took  fire,  and  the  poet  was 
bamt  ovt.    It  is*  qaite  clear  that  it  was  not  at 
this  pacti<mlar  peiiod  of  his  life  that  he  ooald 
have  had  the  opportaaity  of  making  the  altera- 
tiesu.    And  nothang  tiutt  we  kftew  of  his  previous 
history  gives  any  ooontenance  to  the  notion  that 
any  general  or  oasoal  aofvazatanoe,  whidi  he  may- 
have  had  with  clecgymen,  ooidd  iiave  led  to  his 
being  conealted — in  sneh  a  weighty  matter  as  the 
fimfwidatiens  of  the  ParaphnMS^  then  in  prq^ara- 
tien->-«t  any  anterior  time. 

The  whole  thing  is  a  magnifieent  hypothesis ; 
cme  of  tiiose  bold  and  gnuid  oonjeetnres  which 
aei  people's  wits  a-wocdgathermg,  and  originate 
MieniiiBaUe  eentroversy.    The  aasnonneers  of  the 
disoevery  have  failed,  or  rather  they  have  not 
tried,  to  show  that  any  ef  Banu*B  clerieal  firieods 
-^aad  that  he  nwmbered  several  olergymen  among 
his  Bcqaaiirtaaces  at  that  eariy  period  of  his  life 
j»  well  enough  known— held  that  prominent  posi- 
tion in  ^heOhareh which  gave  them  aayamthority, 
to  aabmit  the  revision  of  Ihe  Barapfarases,  to  this 
«r  that  <^€fver  oountry  lad,  that  they  '^peivnitted/* 
as  lioekhart  sigmfieantly  says  Ihey  did  Bums, 
**  to  mingle  oecaaionally  in  tiieir  society,"    Far 
lees  have  they  shown  that  those  clergymen,  oen- 
jmmHy  or  severally,  had  ever  "  eonsolted,"  that  is, 
applied  to,  the  poet  on  the  snbieet  at  all.    That 
39  tiwir  weak  point.     They  mast  get  over  that 
gatter  in  their  way,  before  they*  proceed  any 
ikrihet.      The  ridi  pludi  ck>ak  of  Sxr  Walter 
"Raleigfa  onee  stood  both  him  and  Qneen  lEliKa- 
hetii  in  good  stead,  when  he  ^read  it  over  the 
3iiire  te  allow  her  Majesty  to  pass  over  dry-afaod ; 
hot  the  feoi-i^oth  of  I^asibflity^  however  richly 
laoed  or  gairisldy  adorned,  wonH;  do  here.     The 
•oinectiag  tink  is  wanting.    It  must  be  remem- 
herad,  that  at  that  time    the  period  befere  Jnae, 
17^1,  when  dm  Paraphrases  were  finally  approved 
hy  the  Oharch — ^Barns,  thoagh  known  in  his  own 
^heemra  country  ctrde,  for  his  aonteness  and  ori- 
giaality,  te  **  the  deplh  of  his  dEsceramaat,  the 
te«e  of  his  ezpressionB,  and  the  aitthoritaii^  en- 
aqgy  oC  his  uadflBstandidg^*' audy  A  some  quarters, 


I  feared  for  his  eaitirioal  powers,  was  ixdt  by  any 
means  known  as  a  poet.     His  fame  had  not  then 
travelled  to  Edinbargh,  or  widened  into  world  re- 
nown.   It  was  not  till  fall  five  years  after  the 
date  mentioned,  that  his  name  was  known  to  Dr. 
Blair,  Dr.  ^Kacldock,  Dr.  Robertson,  and  all  the 
rest  of  them.     It  was  not  till  after  the  Irvine  busi- 
ness, and  after  ho  and  his  brother  Gilbert  had  taken 
the  farm  of  Mossgiel,  that  he  acquired  any  local 
reputation  as  a  poet.     On  this  point  we  have  his 
own  testimony.    *^l  entered  on  this  farm,"  he 
says,  in  his  celebrated  letter  to  Dr.  Moore,  of  2d 
August,  1787,  **  with  a  fuU  resolution,  *  come,  go 
to,  I  will  be  wise.'     I  read  farming  books ;  I  cal- 
culated crops  ;  I  attended  markets  ;  and,  in  short, 
in  spite  of  the  devil,  and  the  world,  and  the  flesh, 
I  believe  I  should  have  been  a  wise  man  ;  but  the 
first  year,  from  unfortunately  buying  bad  seed,  the 
second  from  a  late  harvest,  we  lost  half  our  crops. 
This  overset  all  my  wisdom,  and  I  returned,  *  like 
the  dog  to  his  vomit,  and  the  sow  that  was  washed^ 
to  her  wallowiug  in  the  mire.'    I  now  began  to  b€ 
known  as  a  maker  of  rhi/mes.     The  first  of  my 
pootic  offspring  that  saw  the  light,  was  a  burlesque 
lamentation  on  a  quarrel  between  two  reverend 
Calvinifits,  bo4h  of  them  drtunaUa  psnonoB  in  my 
'  Holy  Fair.' "    The  first  of  Bums'^s  poetic  off- 
spring tiiat  saw  the  l^;ht,  aooording  to  the  new 
discovery,  was  Bums's  amendments  on  the  Para- 
phrases, printed  in  1781.     And  that  these  amend- 
ments were  neither  unimportant  nor  mere  verbal 
corrections,  turrente  cakano,  is  proved  by  the  in- 
terest which  the  mere  announcement  of  them  has 
excited,  and  the  specimens  given.      The  para- 
phrase lithographed  in  the  Free  Ckwch  Ma^a- 
zmt^  the  48th  of  our  present  version,  was  com- 
posed by  Logan.     We  may  as  weU  be  told  that 
Bums  revised  and  amended  Logan's  Sermons,  as 
that  he  revised  and  amended  Logan's  Paraphrases. 
We  shaii  here  quote  the  version,  as  given  firom 
the  old  brown  hereditary  manuscript  volume,  and 
the  ooBjectural  version  by  Bums  :— 

*'  Now  let  our  souls  ascend  above 

The  ibflni  of  gidh  and  woe ; 
Grod  is  for  vs  our  fiiend  deoiared^ 

Who  then  can  be  our  fi>e  ? 
He  who  his  Son,  his  only  Son, 

For  us  gave  up  to  die. 
Will  he  withhold  a  lesser  gift, 

Or  what  is  good  deny  ? 
Behold  all  blessings  sealed  in  HBSoi 

tl%e  highest  pledge  of  love, 
All  grace  and  peace  on  earth  below. 

And  eadless  life  above. 
Now  who  shall  dare  to  charge  with  guilt 

Whom  God  bath  justified. 
Or  who  is  he  that  shall  coademn* 

Since  Christ  the  Saviour  died! 

He  died,  tat  he  is  risen  again, 

Tthnnphant  frnn  the  grave, 
And  i^eads  for  as  at  (rod's  right  hand. 

Omnipotent  to  save." 
Then  ^?ho  can  e'er  divide  us  more, 

fV^om  Christ  and  from  bis  love  % 

The  passage  supposed  to  be  in  the  rendetf&g 
etBwos,  Tuns  m  ^ows  >— j 

«  e  a  •  • 

^  The  Lord  Ahnighiy  is  owrfrienAp 
Andwkotanprwea/^er^ 
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He  who  his  Sod,  bis  only  Sod, 

Grave /or  mankind  to  die, 
Wm  He  a  lesser  gift  withhold. 

Or  what  is  good  deny? 

Behold  ike  heat,  the  greaUtt  gift, 

Of  everhuHna  love : 
Behold  ih«  pledge  of  peace  below, 

And  perfect  hlist  above. 
Where  ii  the  judge  that  can  condemn. 

Since  God  bath  justified  ? 
Who  shall  presume  to  charge  with  guilt 

For  whom  the  Saviour  died  ? 

*'  The  Saviour  died,  hut  rose  again, 

Triumphant  from  the  grave. 
And  pleads  our  cause  within  the  vaU, 

Omnipotent  to  save." 
'Hien  who  can  e'er  divide  ns  more 

From  Jesus  and  his  love  f 

The  50th  Paraphrase  in  generally  ascribed  to 
Br.  Isaac  Watts,  altered  for  the  Assembly's  col- 
lection by  the  Her.  William  Cameron,  minister 
of  Kirknewton,  Linlithgowshire,  the  author  of  the 
I4th  and  17th,  who  had  a  principal  share  in  the 
preparation  of  the  appointed  version.  The  second 
Terse  is  said,  in  the  no  wly -found  manascript,  to  have 
originally  stood  thus : — 

"Those  bodies  then — corrupted  now — 
Shall  imcomxpted  rise : 
Mortal  they  fell,  but  rise  to  live. 
Immortal  in  the  skies." 

Thus  affirmed  to  be  rendered  by  Boms,  as  in  our 
present  version  : — 

**  Those  bodies  thai  corrupted  feU 
Shall  uncorrupted  rise, 
And  mortal  forms  shall  spring  to  Ufe, 
Immortal  in  the  skies. 

The  26th  Paraphrase,  of  unknown  authorship, 
was  also  altered  by  Cameron.  The  opening  verse, 
in  the  manuscript  thus  reads  : — 

"  Ho !  ye  that  thirst  approach  the  spring 
Of  ever-flowing  bliss." 

As  said  to  be  amended  by  Bums,  it  runs — 

'*  Ho  !  ye  that  thirst  approach  the  spring 
Where  living  waters  Jlow,'' 

Of  the  6th  Paraphrase  it  has  never  certainly 
been  known  who  was  the  author,  although  it  has 
been  attributed  to  Watts.  The  only  alteration 
made  on  it  appears  to  have  been  on  the  4th  and 
5th  verses,  which  were  originally  written  thus  : — 

"  Though  in  his  garden  to  the  sun 

His  boughs  with  verdure  smile ; 
Though  deeply  fixed,  his  spreading  roots 

Unshaken  stand  awhile. 
Yet,  when  from  Heaven  his  sentence  flies, 

He's  hurried  from  his  place." 

In  the  supposed  hand  of  Bums  they  thus  read : — 

"  Fair  in  the  garden  to  the  sun 

His  boughs  with  blossofns  smile. 
And,  deeply  fixed,  his  spreading  roots 

Unshaken  stand  a  while ; 
But  forth  the  sentence /lies  from  heaven, 

And  sweeps  him  from  his  place.*' 

Although  up  to  June,  17B1,  Bums's  name  had 
made  no  noise  in  the  world,  the  preparation  of 
the  Paraphrases  for  the  use  of  the  Church  was  a 
matter  of  interest  throughout  Scotland.  Five 
years  afterwards,  when  he  had  entered  upon  his 
glorious  career  of  fame,  and  the  poet-ploughman 
was  the  subject  of  conversation  in  all  the  circles 
of  his  native  land;  ia  it  to  he  0uppoiied  that  those 


who  knew  of  his  having  touched  with  bis  genius 
some  of  the  Paraphrases,  would  have  remained 
silent  at  such  a  time  upon  the  circumstance  ?  Some 
of  his  clerical  acquaintances,  cognizant  of  the  fact, 
must  surely  have  divulged  it  at  such  a  period  of 
wonder  and  excitement  about  the  peasant-bard  ? 
That  Bums,  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  had 
strong  religious  impressions,   is  a  circumstance 
that  in  no  way  countenances  the  idea  of  his  hav- 
ing given  the  finishing  dress  to  some  of  the  best 
of  our  Paraphrases.   The  minds  of  all  true  poeta, 
when  the  first  promptings  of  their  genius  is  felt 
within  them,  take  a  decidedly  devotional  tone. 
It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  inspiration  to  have 
in  it  some  yearning  after  the  Ideal — some  long- 
ing after  Immortality — some  deep  and  stirring 
impulse  to  lead  the  soul  beyond  the  mere  Realutic 
of  this  cenmionplace  world.      Bums  was    not 
without  these  marks  and  signs  of  genuine  in- 
spiration.     He  tells  us  himself  "  that  the  ear- 
liest composition  that  he  recollects  taking  plea- 
sure   in,    was  '  The  Vision  of   Mirza,'   and  a 
hymn   of  Addison^s  beginning  '  How  are  thy 
servants  blest,  0  Lord  !' "     With  him  a  strong 
feeling    of   piety    and   virtue  was    '*  early  in- 
grained.''   But  his  devotion,   however  ardent, 
did  not  always  take  a  religious  turn ;  his  impres- 
sions, however  strong,  were  not,  even  at  that  early 
period,  invariably  virtuous.    A  man  may  wor- 
ship a  false  deity,  and  yet  have  more  real  devo- 
tion than  many  who  worship  the  true  one.     With 
Bums,  love  and  poetry  went  hand  in  hand,  and 
not  poetry  and  religion.     In  his  younger  years^ 
at  the  time  these  Paraphrases  must  have  been  so 
amended  by  him,  or  some  one  else,  love  engrossed 
all  his  aflfeotions.  He  was  never  without  one  rustic 
sweetheart  or  another,  and  his  devotion  to  the 
"  fail  Cynthia  of  the  minute"  knew  no  bounds 
while  it  lasted.  *'  Far  beyond  all  other  impulses  of 
my  heart,"  he  says,  **  was  tin  penchant  h  Vador- 
able  moitie  du  genre  humain.     My  heart  was  com- 
pletely tinder,  and  was  eternally  lighted  up  by 
some  goddess  or  another.'*    But  what  we  want  to 
remark  about  this  feeling  of  devotion  is,  that  dur- 
ing those  periods  when  it  was  undoubtedly  of  a 
strongly  religious  nature  in  the  bosom  of  Robert 
Bums,  his  was  not  exactly  the  heart  to  have 
contented  itself  with  a  few   occasional  altera- 
tions of  paraphrases,  the  productions  of  others; 
but  that  its  own  strong  impulse  would  have  led  him 
to  throw  off  one  or  more  complete  pieces,  bearing 
all  the  impress  of  his  high  genius,  and  manly  and 
vigorous  intellect,  worthy  to  be  inserted  in  that 
collection  which  could  already  boast  of  his  emenda- 
tions.    Witness  the  ardour  with  which  he,  some 
years    later,    set   about  writing   songs  for  the 
valuable  musical  collection  of  Mr  George  Thom- 
son.    Can  it  be  conceived  that  he  would  have  re- 
strained the  boundings  of  his  mighty  genius,  to 
merely  doing  the  dull  drudgery  of  editorial  task- 
work ?    It  is  not,  indeed,  within  the  range  of  pes* 
sibility,  that  those,  whoever  they  might  be,  who 
asked  him'  to  revise  the  Paraphrases,  should  not 
have  thought  of  asking  also  a  paraphrase  firom. 
himself.      If  he  was  thought  qualified  for  the 
o&e,  Barely  he  most  have  been  deemed  abundantly 
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e&pable  of  the  other.  And  that  his  mind,  if  pro- 
perly attuned  and  directed,  was  folly  competent  for 
snch  a  suhlime  task,  the  few  pieces  of  a  reli- 
gions nature  that  he  has  lefk^his  yersion  of 
the  first  Psalm,  and  of  part  of  the  ninetieth, 
and  his  tonching  stanzas,  entitled,  ''Man  was 
made  to  Mourn,"  as  well  as  his  diyine  ''  Cotter's 
Saturday  Night,*'  amply  testify. 

ThatBums's  supposed  connexion  with  the  Para- 
phrases was  unknown  to  his  sons,  as  hinted  ahoYO, 
is  an  acknowledged  fact.     Since  this  article  was 
written,a  paragraph  has  appeared  in  the  Dum- 
fries  Standard  of  the  19th  May,  which  is  entitled 
to  attention,   as  it  embodies  the  testimony  of 
one  of  the  hard's   sons   in  favour    of  the  au- 
thenticity  of  the    writing   in  question.       The 
Editor  of  the  paper  mentioned  states  that  he 
submitted   the  lithographed  foe  aimUe  in    the 
Free  Chtirch  Magctzine,  and  the  explanatory  no- 
tice, to  the  eldest  son  of  the  poet,  now  resident  in 
Dumfries.      As  may  readily  he  fancied,  he  was 
not  a  little  astonished.     "  That  is  his  hand,"  he 
said,  **  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that ;  no  man 
eyer  wrote  like  Bums  ;  but  I  nerer  knew  before 
that  my  father  had  been  consulted  regarding  the 
Paraphrases.    It  is  certainly  very  strange,  but  it 
is  no  doubt  perfectly  true."     In  the  course  of 
the  eonrersation  which  ensued  on  the  subject,  l^ir. 
Bums  said  that  he  recollected  the  poet  was  very 
fbnd  of  the  Paraphrases,  and  had  caused  him, 
when  quite  a  child,  to  learn  the  first  one,  begin- 
ning, ''  Let  heaven  arise,  let  earth  appear,  said 
the  Crtator  Lord."  *'For,"  remarked  Mr.  Bums, 
*'  the  line  ran  in  this  way  then,  and  not  '  Said  the 
ALiMghty  Ijfxt^^  as  it  does  now  ;  and  from  early 
association,  and  because  the  term  is  more  appro- 
priate,   I  prefer  greatly  the  old  version  of  this 
passa^  to  the  new."    Nevertheless,  we  remain 
nnconwinced.  Bums's  son  is  as  likely  to  be  mistaken 
as  any  other  man.  On  a  superficial  view,  the  con- 
jectural   handwriting  is   calculated  to    deceive 
and  to-   satisfy ;  but  no  evidence  on  earth  can 
be  more   fallacious   or   delusive    than    that   of 
handwriting.      Lawyers  and  lithographers,  and 
all  who  are  fi&miliar  with  the  mode  adopted  in 
Courts  of  Justice,  in  relation  to  manuscript  identity, 
are  sufficiently  aware  of  this.     We  submitted  th^ 
lithograph  of  the  Fru  Chwrch  Magazine  to  a  gen- 
tleman not  unknown  in  the  religious  literature  of 
his  country,  well  versant  in  Bums's  handvrriting. 


and  in  whose  possession  is  the  original  of  one 
of  his  poems.  At  first  sight  he  at  once  declared 
it  to  be  Bums's  handwriting.  On  a  closer  inspec- 
tion, however,  he  began  to  entertain  doubts, 
and  was  ultimately  convinced  that  it  was  not  the 
poet's. 

We  repeat  there  is  a  vitality  and  grasp  in  the 
handwriting  of  Bums  which  we  look  in  vain  for 
in  the  supposed  manuscript  of  his,  now  for  the 
first  time  given  to  the  world.  The  specimen  of 
the  "  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,"  althoughnot  writ- 
ten for  full  four  years  tiiereafter,  looks  much  more 
like  what  the  poet's  hand  might  be  considered  to 
have  been  while  he  was  under  twenty-two  ;  and 
that  of  the  Paraphrase  revision,  what  it  might 
have  been  had  he  reached  a  period  of  life  much 
beyond  that  at  which  he  died.  To  us  it  seems 
clear  that  the  latter  belongs  to  a  person  at  the 
time  much  advanced  in  years;  and  it  is  not  un- 
likely to  have  been  that  of  an  elderly  minister 
or  other  person  who  had  something  to  do 
either  with  the  copying  or  the  revision  of  tho 
Paraphrases. 

After  all,  before  the  summer  of  178I9  neither 
the  literary  nor  the  moral  position  of  Bums  was 
such  as  to  countenance  the  assumption  now  made. 
At  the  period  of  his  life  anterior  to  that  date  he 
had  not  the  slightest  standing  as  a  poet,  and  his 
moral  character,  even  then,  was  not  quite  so  irre- 
proachable as  to  warrant  his  being  applied  to,  by 
any  of  the  clergy  especially,  to  undertake  such  a 
sacred  charge  as  the  revision  of  the  spiritual  songs 
of  his  country.  It  was  not  long  after  this  period, 
that,  firom  his  powers  of  satire,  directed  against 
the  clergy,  in  which  he  has  never  yet  been  equal- 
led, he  became  the  terror  of  all  the  ministers  of 
the  west  of  Scotland;  some  of  whom  actually 
trembled  in  their  pulpits  when  they  knew  that 
Bums  was  present  among  the  congregation.  And 
even  while  yet  resident  in  the  parish  of  Tar- 
bolton,  (including  the  short  portion  of  his  time 
spent  in  Irvine,)  from  his  seventeenth  to  his 
twenty-fourth  year,  his  name  had  become  so 
notorious  in  '^kintra  clatter,"  as,  in  common 
decorum,  would  have  deterred  any  of  the  clergy 
of  that  day,  having  to  ^o  with  ^e  preparation 
of  the  new  version  of  the  Paraphrases,  from 
consulting  him  on  such  a  subject.  It  may  turn 
out  to  be  the  fact  that  Logan's  handwriting  bears 
a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  Bums. 


VERSES. 

"  Vita  nam  flammaB  Bimilifl. 


Tjm  !  brif  ht  is  their  lot,  whose  names  dazzle  in  story. 
Like  some  beacon  that  lights,  fax  and  near,  the  hillnude ; 

Though,  partaking  its  brijihtncai  as  well  as  its  riorj, 
Their  joy  was  scarce  full  ere  its  brilliancy  died. 

Te  tome,  still  more  blest,  at  each  dav's  calm  returning; 

life  sweetly  shines  on  with  a  lamp  s  even  gleam ; 
And  the  ray  which  that  hunp  gives  to  night  in  its  burning 

Shinea  amin  from  their  eves  with  as  placid  a  beam. 


Shines  again 


But  not  snch  are  the  da^s  t'will  be  mine  to  remember ; 

Not  the  fever  of  action,  or  calm  of  repose ; 
Mv  life  dies  away  like  a  smouldering  ember, 

Unelated  by  joys,  if  unharassed  by  woea 


And  if  sometimes  the  breath  of  love;  friendship,  and  duty; 

Like  the  wind,  has  swept  o'er  it,  and  kindled  a  spark ; 
It  was  but  as  the  wind,  which  just  stirs  the  nieht's  beauty. 

And  scarce  hushed,  e'er  the  flame  it  brought  life  to  was 
dark. 

Already  has  passed  the  fresh  childhood,  which  bounded 
At  the  thought  of  the  great,  and  the  sight  of  the  fair. 

And  but  left  to  my  heart,  as  the  flame  has  crept  round  it. 
The  dull  ashes  of  life  which  lie  mouldering  there. 

JBu  2ft.  A. 
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''  Mixmn^**  mi  Vr.  Mtearthy*  to  an  unalMiivta attend- 
ant who  waa  brushing  up  the  crumbs  under  tho  brankfiMt 
Mle,  "  kcu:^  XM  XDJ  boots  ;  Inuatboofftotfafrottatlc." 

**Tbmn  they  are  foaant  joor  honsnr,"  aiowiand 
Ifaooioe,  ^'nkoand  vaim  inside  the  Ibndw." 

««AadB»  therare/'  sud  Mr.  IfiuMtfagr,  lioUng  off 
MM  of  his  sUppan.  "  I  wondarwfaai  has  baooma  of  my 
^fssight.  B7  and  bfe^  I  wont  saa  t^o  doaaatar  an  the 
tablobelbrsnia." 

**  The  heavens  forbid  it  wtnM  ever  eemo  to  thai  .'** 
fjaeolatad  tbe  truster  serving  man,  h>oking,  at  tho  same 
time,  as  if  he  did  not  mvch  ftar  that  it  oTor  would. 

"  Maurice,"  continued  his  master,  as  he  drew  on  his 
boots,  "there  is  plenty  lor  you  to  do  this  morning;  and 
it  can't  be  done  if  yen  keep  on  sweeping,  sweeping,  at 
that  rate,  after  a  few  diy  crumbs  of  bread.  Leave  them 
there«  man,  and  I'll  be  bound  the  chickens  will  pick  them 
aH  up  clean  enough.  There's  one  coming  in  at  the  door 
now,  by  the  same  token;  so  hurry,  Maurice,  hurry. 
Take  away  these  things;  and  then  as  soon  as  you  eat 
your  own  breakfast,  fall  to  and  brush  my  new  black 
clothes.  I'll  want  them  to-day  for  the  company,  d'ye 
hear  ?  Don't  leaye  a  spot  of  grease  on  the  waistcoat — 
the  way  you  disgraced  me  the  last  day  I  dined  at  Sir 
John's." 

"  That  wasn't  my  fault.  Master,"  said  Maurice. 
"  How  oould  I  see  ^ts  of  grease  at  fire  o'cloek  of  a 
wioAer's  evening,  when  I  wouldn't  get  a  candle  to  do  my 

"  Whisht  I  hold  your  tongue  you  spalpeen,  and  listen 
to  i^t  is  said  to  you.  Alter  you  do  that,  (and  yo« 
hav^thft  daylight  for  it  now),  poUsh  my  thin  boots  till 
Xoacan  saa  that  wart  on  your  nose  in  them. " 

"That's  aisy  said,"  growled  the  offended  Maurice, 
**  and  aisy  done  too,  if  we  had  the  polish ;  but  the  thing 
isn't  to  be  done  with  the  black  of  the  pot  and  a  dfarop  of 
■our  beer." 

"  Can't  you  step  over  to  the  town,  then,  and  bring  a 
jar  of  Day  and  Martin  9  I  never  knew  a  fellow  of  less 
oontrivanee.  Take  the  pass-book,  and  you  may  as  well 
bring  back  a  few  bottles  of  porter,  in  case  any  of  the 
gentlemen  would  like  it  with  their  cheese." 

"And that  they  will,  Til  be  bound,"  says  Maurice, 
mollified  by  a  commission  which  promised  him  what  he 
dearly  loved — an  hour's  gossip  in  a  country  sh(^.  "  Mr. 
Ryan,  at  laste,  can  never  feel  it's  after  dinner  he  is,  till 
he  has  a  glass  of  it." 

"Well,  no  matter  what  Mr.  Ryan  feels ;  he's  no  ^raat 
things,  whatever  he  feels*;  but  bring  the  porter,  never- 
theless, and  harkye — 0!  will  any  one  shut  ^e  door? 
^That  confoundsd  piano  in  the  next  room  is  bewltderiiig 
me.  I  can't  hear  my  ears  with  it.'*  Here  Mr.  Macar- 
thy  stamped  his  heel  against  the  floor ;  but  whether  he 
did  it  out  of  vexation,  or  merely  to  settle  hia  foot  com- 
fortable within  a  rather  tight  boot»  our  histoiy  is  silent. 

"My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Macarthy,  who  sat  in  the 
window  studying  Mn.  Randall  on  eheeseeakes,  "the 
girls  must  practise,  or  they  never  will  be  accomplished ; 
and  I'd  like  to  know  what  a  young  lady  in  these  times 
would  be  without  accomplishments  ?" 


"Lot  them  be  aoaonpliahed,'*  refUed  ber  hxubvA 
"  I  hsv«  no  ol^jeatioa  to  that,  I  am  sore ;  their  aoeoa^ 
pliabmflBte  qoat  ne  a  good  daal  of  menay ;  bat  ean't 
they  get  throu^  their  lawoni  without  makiaf  aach  a* 
iniwnal  Buke*?  I  like  miaie  iraU  enough;  bat  sudi 
povMfing  aad  thnvfii;^  as  tkat^  witfaont  as  mBoh  aa  a 
tun  or  ao  air  that  a  man  might  wUatle  to,  ia  enoi^  to 
drive  one  out  of  the  house;  and  it  does  drive  me  out  ef 
the  house  ten  tines  in  the  day." 

"  That's  becanae  yen  don't  oniarslandthe  new  Italiaa 
ayetem,  Mr.  Mho.,"  aaid  the  lady.  ^'Tunee  and  air%  aa 
yen  call  them,  are  now  quite  vulgar  and  out  of  datsu 
None  but  grocers'  daughters  think  ef  playing  tunee  upon 
the  piano.  A  young  lady  ia  nothing  at  aU  withovt  exe- 
cution." 

"  Execution  sure  enough  it  is,"  said  tiie  genUeman  of 
the  house,  "that  puts  me  to  the  rack  every  day  in  tho 
year.  I  don't  like  executions  in  my  house  at  all,  Mrc 
Mac." 

Maurice  grinned,  and  wondered  in  a  half-suppressed 
tone,  "Who  would?' 

And  the  lady  declared  she  Cked  wit,  but  oould  not 
laugh  at  the  same  joke  twenty  times  repeated. 

Mr.  Macarthy  was  now  ready  to  go  out.  His  slippen 
had  been  thrown,  one  into  a  comer  behind  the  tea-ohes^ 
and  the  other  under  the  sideboard.  The  newspaper  lay 
on  the  hearthrug,  with  the  cat  blinking  and  purring  oner 
its  contents.  Upon  the  maatel-pieee  he  had  deposited  all 
the  lumber  of  his  ooat^pockets,  oonsistix^  of  a  dog-ekain 
and  collar,  a  pooket-handkerchief  rather  soiled,  a  worsted 
glove  without  a  fettow,  svadry  paokets  of  garden  sead% 
and  a  weU-thumbed  copy  of  YewOt  en  Tke  Bonf* 
Having  thus  made  himself  smart,  he  gaw  Hf&urnse  a  &ar 
more  parting  orders,  and  set  out  lor  the  Castle  of  mj 
Lord  Dunbrown.  The  sporting  gentlemen  of  the  nngh^ 
bouriiood  were  to  meet  there  that  morning,  in  nrder  to 
wind  up  the  aflhira  ef  a  fbx-fannting  dub,  whioh,  lor  want 
of  suiBcient  fiiads,  ot  of  proper  care  in  the  managmnsnt 
of  them,  had  been  allowed,  as  Mr.  Macarthy  (a  jMrl^nt 
wit,  by  the  bye)  observed,  "io  gotoihs  doyt." 

His  horse  stood  ready  fbr  him  at  the  h^-door,  and 
two  or  three  countrymen  were  lounging  about  anxious  to 
see  his  honour,  having  already  lost  an  hour  or  two  in  ex- 
pectation tin  he  should  make  his  appearance.  One  of 
them  was  a  neighbour  who  wanted  a  few  trees  to  roof  a 
bam  he  was  building ;  and  being  very  desirous  to  finish 
the  work  out  of  hand,  begged  that  ho  might  be  allowed 
to  out  them  down  that  day,  the  money  being  ready 
quite  convenient. 

"That's  tempting,  certainly,"  thought  Mr.  Macarthy, 
as  he  threw  his  leg  over  the  saddle;  "but,"  said  hOi  "iho 
thing  is  impossible  to-day.  I  never  permit  a  tree  to  be 
touched  till  I  mark  it  out  myself;  and  I  shall  not  be  at 
leisure  to  go  into  my  woods  until  the  day  after  to-moi^ 


row. 


>» 


His  "woods"  consisted  of  a] skirting 
a  hundred  yards  wide,  that  ran  along  the  roadside. 

The  man  could  not  wait  till  then.  He  must  go  on  to 
another  gentleman  who  waa  thinaiog  his  pUntatidM  ftio 
or  six  miles  farther  off. 
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wd  Itit  alMd;  "for  ifc»  obMige  ^uM  be  mi 
Md  I  taMMT  I  iMne  j«8fe  tl»  ttKkfl  tM  weiOft 

MHb.     SnU  Xort2  eiqwets  me  «t  tlbi  OuHii;  and  I  aiift: 
Boi'be  late  tkere  on  »af  aoeovii." 

Another  meii  in  waUiag  irie  a  altter  w1m>  had  done 
MBW  work  for  Ut  hoBeer,  and  wanted  to  be  paid,  as 
there  wee  to  ^  a  four  next  day  in  Timmitb^gw,  and  be 
wished  to  OMke  np  the  price  of  a  oew. 

Now,  the  trees  whieh  the  fbrst  man  wanted  for  his 
Whtinf  wwdd  fotfih  aomethii^  more  than  was  needful 
lo  satis^  thb  poor  tiadeamaa's  demand,  and  one  hoor 
would  haTe  suflOced  to  mark  them  out  and  reoeive  tke 
payment  for  them ;  hat  thai  waa  not  to  be  thsni^fat  of. 
Hj  Lord  Danbrowa  mast  not  he  kept  waiting ;  "  upon 
hia  honour,"  therefore,  Mr.  Macarthy  had  not  aay  money 
ia  the  hoaae,.  aad  didn't  know  wim  he  ahooid.  Periiaps 
if  the  man  would  call  neat  week,  he  might  haie  better 
newafor  him. 

Althongh  Mb.  Maearthy  may  not  hare  had  enough  of 
money  m  tke  h^mge  to  help  oat  the  poiefaaae  oi  a  eow  for 
the  poor  alater's  fiuaiiy,  he  had  a  ftre-peond  note  in  his 
poeicei-bqcik,  which  he .  was  eanying  to  my  Lord  Don- 
brown's  to  liquidate  the  defalcations  of  the  dog-kennal, 
being  resolved  to  keep  up  his  credit  in  the  eonnty,  and 
to  1«1  the  whole  world  aee  that  he  waa  not  the  man  to 
ahirk  an  honourable  engagement. 

The  third  waiter  upon  his  honour  waa  his  own  plough- 
aaaa,  who  oonld  not  go  on  aowing  the  oata  that  fine  dry 
morning  becanae  the  brown  mare  waa  dead-lame  for  want 
-of  a  ahoe.  He  wiafaed  to  know,  therefore,  how  he  should 
«mi^  himself  with  the  other  horae  until  ahe  came 
mad? 

"  And  why  did  not  you  take  her  to  the  forge  last  night, 
aa  I  told  you  to  do,  you  good-for-nothing  dog  f "  said  the 
enraged  master,  yezed  that  his  spring-work,  which  had 
been  dehqred,  according  to  custom,  to.  the  hut  moment, 
should  BOW  he  interrupted  in  the  midat  of  so  fine  a 


"  Becaae,"  aaid  the  ploughman,  *'  in  the  llrat  place,  it 
a  holiday,  and  the  amallicaH^  would  not  kindle  hia  fire 
•of  a  holiday  for  any  one,  banring  it  waa  to  put  a  nail  in 
the  ahoe  of  the  Prieat'a  pony,  or  the  like  of  that ;  and  in 
the  next  place,  the  mistreaa  would  hare  both  the  horsee 
put  under  the  carriage  to  take  heraelf  and  the  young 
ladiee  to  Mra.  Doolan'a  danee  in  the  evening,  if  they  had 
to  go  on  their  bare  kneea,  die  orathera.  It'a  a  many  a 
dqr  tiU  abe'll  atand  to  get  a  ahoe  on  her  after  laat  night. 
It'a  tha  mare  I  mane/' 

"Tfaat'a  more  of  your  aeeomplishmenta,^  aaid  )fr. 
Ibeaithy,  aa  he  rode  away  from  the  hall  door  trying  to 
whiaUa  a  tune,  having  first  told  the  i^ughman  that  he 
might  go  and  do  what  he  liked  with  the  other  horse  until 
the  pair  could  be  yoked  again.  The  sensible  rustic,  tak- 
ing the  license  in  the  widest  sense,  went  away  accordingly, 
as  soon  as  hia  master  waa  iairiy  out  of  the  gate,  to  the 
turf  bog,  and  brought  home  a  load  of  firing  to  hia  own 
aottage,  where  the  aupply  had  been  rathM*  limited  for 
aome  time  for  want  of  auch  an  opportunity. 

But  Ur»  Maearthy  waa  not  out  of  the  gate  quite  ao 
soon  aa  he  had  reckoned  upon.     For  before  he  had  gone 


hstf  wagr  dMn  the  avenue^  a  ahrHl  wh&itto  tlvM^k  th^ 
tagaas  of  Maariee  Polegr,  the  batler,  fimn  the  haU  daor 
atepa,  bsought  hia  head  round,  and  the  form  of  Kbk 
Maoartfay  waa  aeen  haateaiag  after  him,  with  a  i 
handkerchief  waving  ia  her  hand. 
Mr.  Maearthy  pulled  up^    it  would  have  beaa  a 

^ianee  with  a  foahien  of  whieh  naoal  husbands  disapfrovaw 
to  have  gone  back.  He  waited,  therefore,  somewhat 
aalfcily  until  his  almost  breathkaa  apeuae  oame 
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WeU,  what  have  yon  forgot  now  ?"  aaldMri  M. 
Nothing,  my  dear,'*  aaid  Mra.  Mao.  <*  I  haia  on^ 
remeBsbered  what  you  forgot    Did  you  wfite  to  BabUft 
about  the  renewal  of  year  bill  to  tha  wine  asaehanitr' 

« It  quite  went  out  of  my  mind,"  aaid  the  geaMenaaBu 
laoldBg  rather  aheepiah;  "and'twiUbedueto-mosnw."* 

'<ao  I  thought,"  aaid  hia  wife,  ''whieh  is  the  laasoa 
I  catted  you  back.    Had  yea  aot  better  write  aew  f* 

**  Now,  my  dear  ?  Don't  be  ridiculous.  By  the  tioMr 
I  had  my  letter  written  and  a  stamp  brought  out  of  th9 
town  to  eadoae  in  it,  what  o'dodL  do  you  think  it  woulA 
be  f  And  I  have  eight  mUea  to  ride  yet  to  Dunbrowia 
Castle  before  twelve. " 

**  Aad  what  good  will  your  gaing  to  Duabrown  Castha 
do  towarda  paying  your  bill,  or  getting  a  renewal  of  ife 
either)*'  aaid  the  lady.  *'Ia  Lord  Dnnbrowa  toofrav 
ia  paying  his  own  bills^  not  to  say  a  word  of  yours)*' 

"  'TIs  true  for  you,  my  dear,  aot  a  guinea  will  I  ever 
be  the  richer  for  going  there ;  but  how  would  I  hold  up  mf 
head  in  the  county  if  I  did'nt  go  there  to^y?  Sim 
we  must  keep  up  our  oonsequonce  whatever  we  do ;  aadl 
if  his  Lordship  waa  to  take  huff,  and  not  ask  you  to  driak. 
wine  the  next  time  we  meet  him  at  dinner  at  Sir  John's^ 
what  a  pretty  thing  it  would  bsL" 

This  was  a  poser  to  the  lady.  She  shuddered,  almoafe 
perceptibly,  at  the  mention  of  auch  a  alight,  aad  her 
prudential  anxiety  about  the  fate  of  the  bill  gave  wayu 
She  acquieaoed,  therefore,  meekly  in  the  ooaaoling  ohaeiw 
vation  of  her  lord  and  master,  that  it  could  *'  omly  b» 
protested,"  and  that  aomething  might  turn  up  betweatt 
that  and  the  flrat  day  of  the  term  to  make  provisiott  fhr 
it>  or  at  leaat  to  bar  fhrther  expenaes  for  a  season. 

Mr.  Maearthy  then  rode  gaily  away,  and  put  down  hir 
five  guineas,  like  a  gentleman,  towarda  the  expenaea  of 
the  "  SSWuck  Blag€rs  ;"  for  which  he  had  the  aatiafoo- 
tion  to  be  conmiended  by  Lord  Dunbrown — ^who,  with  ten 
timea  his  income,  put  down  five  guiaeaa  ala(^-as  well  aif 
by  Sir  John  and  several  gentlemen  of  grsat  note  in  thsaa 
parts,  though,  if  we  should  name  them,  few  of  our  readenr 
would  be  the  wiser.  Not  any  of  them  all  gave  mora 
and  several  gave  less,  than  our  generous  squire. 

On  his  return  home,  he  met  the  poor  slater  oonkiair 
out  of  another  squire's  gate,  more  jaded,  and  quite  am 
dead  in  look,  as  he  had  left  his  own  hall  door  in  tha 
monUng.  Mr.  Maearthy  was  a  hearfy,  firae-spokflia 
geBtkmaa,  when  nothing  happened  to  vez  or  worry  hun  i 
and  being  much  elated  by  the  praises  his  liberal  spirit  had 
just  evoked  from  sueh  exeellent  judges  of  merit  as  Lord 
Dunhrewn  and  Sir  John,  he  found  himself  in  an  wEoelient 
humour  to  sympathise  with  the  distresses  of  the  poor^ 
He  catered,  therefore,  into  eonversation  with  the  slater^ 
and  was  grieved  to  learn  that  the  plan  of  buying  aoow 
mast  be  abandoned  for  the  prasoat,  inasmaeh  as  noae  of 
tha  gantlemaa  about  aaamsd  to  have  xeady  aioa^  aiqr 
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more  thtn  himself.  "  It  wu  a  pity,"  Uiougfat  1m,  "  that 
th*  Blazer*  deroured  luch  a  quantity  of  oatmeal,  and  tbe 
fozei  strangled  so  many  geese  and  tm>key8  last  vinter, 
otherwise  it  might  be  a  different  story  with  this  poor 
fellow  and  his  children.  But  at  all  erents,  I  did  per- 
fectly right  to  maintain  my  consequence  in  the  county ; 
and  at  another  time,  please  God,  the  slater  shall  hare 
his  oow." 

Thus  placing  his  right  hand  on  his  left  breast,  to  assure 
himself  that  his  heart  was  in  the  right  place,  and  finding 
that  it  was  so,  Mr.  Macarthy,  in  the  conscious  enjoyment 
of  a  generous  sentiment,  bade  the  slater  a  good  day,  and 
pushed  homewards  to  prepare  himself,  his  fiimily,  and 
dependents,  for  performing  the  duties  of  hospitality  on  a 
large  and  becoming  scale. 

During  his  absence  aflkirs  at  home  went  on  with  the 
bustle  and  disturbance  not  uncommon  in  the  best  regu- 
lated fiunilies  on  a  company  day.  No  sooner  was  the 
master's  back  turned  than  Maurice  Foley  delegated  the 
washing  of  the  glasses  to  a  boy,  whom  the  mistress  allowed 
him  to  bring  in  now  and  then,  unknown  to  her  lord,  to 
help  him  in  the  pantry,  and  whom,  by  little  and  little,  he 
was  installing  as  his  permanent  h%  and  assistant.  In 
this  he  was  only  taking  pattern  by  Jack  Traoey,  who  had 
the  care  of  the  stable  committed  to  his  unassisted  hands, 
and  yet  had  not  rubbed  a  horse's  heels  for  the  last  three 
months — ^thanks  to  the  pig-boy  whom  be  kindly  Tolun- 
teered,  somewhat  against  the  grain  of  the  youngster  him- 
•elf,  to  indoctrinate  in  the  practical  duties  of  a  groom. 
In  like  manner,  also,  the  cook  made  it  a  point  to  take  a 
daily  loan  of  a  little  girl,  the  daughter  of  the  herd,  who 
came  into  the  kitchen  eyery  morning  for  milk,  and  whom 
she  detained  half  the  day,  scrubbing  and  scouring,  peel- 
ing the  turnips,  chopping  the  parsley,  and  washing  the 
potatoes— while  potatoes  were  "in  it." 

It  is,  in  short,  the  universal  practice  of  Irish  service, 
when  practicdble — that  is,  when  the  Toioe  of  watchful 
authority  does  not  interpose  a  strong  veto  against  it — ^for 
the  accredited  functionary,  whether  in  doors  or  out  of 
doors,  in  the  field,  the  garden,  the  stable,  the  kitchen, 
the  pantry,  or  the  nursery,  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
or  her  office,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  perform  them,  by 
the  hands  of  some  other  person.  Upon  this  principle, 
Maurice  had  introduced  a  two-legged  wedge  into  his 
pantry,  whom  he  hoped  shortly  to  see  not  only  fixed 
there,  but,  "  with  the  help  of  God,"  handing  about  the 
plates  at  table  in  the  dining  room,  dressed  in  a  jacket  of 
many  buttons,  and  in  trousers  of  the  same  oolour. 
•  Boldness  increases  by  success.  One  deputy  was  not 
«nough  for  Mr.  Maurice  this  important  morning;  but 
he  must  go  out  into  the  stable-yard  and  press  a  deputy- 
assistant-substitute-in-general  into  his  department.  Forth 
then  he  walks,  with  a  candlestick  in  his  hand,  which  he 
rubbed  with  a  piece  of  chamois  skin,  as  indicating  that  he 
must  himself  be  engaged  in  the  higher  branches  of  his 
calling ;  and  with  a  tone  of  command,  desires  Jack  Tracey 
to  walk  in  and  clean  the  knives. 

Now,  Jack  himself,  as  we  have  said  before,  was  as  one 
having  authority.  He  was  master  of  the  horse,  and,  for 
that  matter,  of  the  cows  too ;  for  it  was  he  at  least  who 
was  supposed  to  tie  up  those  useful  animals  at  night  and 
let  them  out  in  the  morning ;  though  seldom  he  did  either 
the  one  or  the  other,  while  his  aid-de-camp,  iSAaion-no- 
Mtieib,  was  "oonvanient."  A  bit  of  a  gardener,  also,  was 


Jack,  being  handy  at  shakmg  small  seeds,  and  able  to 
rear  a  coenmber,  or  a  melon  may  be,  towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  season.  He  was  the  general  man  of  bnslnesa 
of  the  house,  drove  the  jaunting  oar  or  the  carriage  when 
the  mistress  went  abroad ;  drove  the  market  cart  of  » 
Saturday,  when  she  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  stay  at 
home  ;  executed  aU  manner  of  commissions  for  the  house- 
hold, from  the  purchase  of  a  worsted  staylaoe  to  that  of  a 
quarter  of  beef;  and  it  was  his  business  to  run  or  ride, 
as  the  nature  or  emergency  of  the  case  required,  every 
morning  to  the  post-office  for  letters. 

Great,  therefore,  was  Jack's  astonishment  at  bein^ 
directed  in  so  imperious  a  tone  by  Mr.  Foley  to  walk  in 
and  clean  the  knives. 

"  Who  says  so  ?"  he  demanded. 
"  I  do,"  roared  Mr.  Foley,  rubbing  very  fiercely  at 
the  candlestick. 

"Do  it  yourself,  then,  Maurice,  jewel,"  replied tha- 
handy  man,  "  and  say  it  was  I." 

*'  Oh,  very  well  Mr.  Tracey,  that's  quite  enough,*' 
said  the  butler,  eyeing  his  wart  in  the  candlestiok ;  "  I 
Suppose  your  mother,  down  by  the  bog-side,  has  a  flna 
dinner  of  corned  beef  and  greens  preparing  for  yomr- 
honour,  with  lashings  of  good  tabl&-beer  to  wash  it 
downP' 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  V '  said  Jack. 
"And  I  suppose,"    continued  the  butler,  without 
seeming  to  notice  the  interruption,    "  you  have  a  nioe 
warm  bed  there,  with  a  white  countherpaine  upon  it, 
waiting  for  your  honour  to  step  into,  as  soon  as  you  ara 
tired  of  doing  nothing  at  all  beside  the  fire  V 
Again  Jack  demanded  what  lie  meant. 
"  Tou're  at  a  mighty  great  loss  to  knew,  I'm  sure," 
tauntingly  replied  Mr  Foley ;  "  but  stay  till  ycu  see  tha 
master ;  that's  alL" 

"  Did  tho  master  order  me  to  dane  the  knives  ?*'  saM 
Jack. 

*'  Time  tells  all  things,"  answered  the  oracle  of  the 
pantry ;  "  I  suppose  I  wouldn't  go  for  to  order  you  out 
of  your  elements,  Misthur  Tracey,  if  I  didn't  know  for 
what."  And  perceiving  that  he  had  cowed  his  man,  he 
turned  on  hii  heel  and  went  back  into  the  house,  rubbing 
away  at  the  candlestick,  until,  upon  looking  into  it,  he 
saw  his  nose  and  its  peculiar  ornament  reflected  as  though 
the  noble  feature  had  been  **  one  entire  and  perfect 
carbuncle." 

Jack  Tracey  soon  followed  in  surly  mood,  having  first 
cuffed  the  pigboy,  because  he  demurred  about  running 
afoot  for  the  postbag,  saying,  that  was  none  of  his  busi- 
ness anyhow.  And  the  pigboy,  to  make  his  ovm  word 
good,  went  home  to  his  mother's  cabin  by  the  roadside» 
and  persuaded  a  younger  brother,  by  dint  of  the  same 
rhetoric  which  had  been  so  successfully  emfdoyed  upon 
himself,  to  perform  the  errand.  Having  thus  set  the 
matter  in  train,  he  stole  back  into  the  stable,  lay  dowB 
under  the  manger,  and  slept  till  his  deputy  returned. 

Mr.  Foley,  having  set  forward  his  own  work  below 
statfs  in  the  hands  of  two  efficient  representatives,  and 
then  arranged  the  dinner  table  in  the  parlour,  having 
flung  the  master's  slippers  into  the  coal  hole,  and  depo- 
sited his  own  apron  in  the  bread-basket,  put  on  his  Sun- 
day coat  and  hat,  and  walked  off  leisurely  to  "  the  town," 
to  discuss  the  affairs  of  the  nation  in  the  shop,  and  fetch 
home  a  jar  of  Day  §t  Maartin. 
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The  Lady  of  tho  Mansion  oonveyed  herself  to  the  kit- 
chen, to  beat  eggs  fbr  the  costards,  dress  the  salad,  in- 
Tent  entries  and  side  dishes,  and  gire  the  cook  the 
nncoreted  beneflt  of  her  general  advice  and  saperinten- 
denoe.  Two  or  three  ronners  of  hoth  sexes  were  put  in 
Tcqnisition  to  go  "hither  and  oyer"  of  all  sorts  of 
messages,  borrowing  dishes  here,  reclaiming  stewpans 
which  had  heen  lent  there,  asking  a  pair  of  snuffers  at 
one  house,  and  half*a-dozen  tablespoons  at  another.  A 
iew  respectable  looking  cludrs  also  had  to  be  fetched  from 
a  Tciy  intimate  neighbour's  to  make  up  the  number  in 
the  parlour,  in  place  of  those  which  the  master  had 
broken  hj  balancing  his  weight  upon  the  two  hinder  legs, 
while  he  read  the  newspaper  of  a  morning  with  his  feet 
propped  against  the  fender. 

Many  small  items  of  eulinaiy  necessity  had  also  to  be 
Inongfat  from  the  town  ;  and  it  so  happened  that  not  any 
one  of  them  was  remembered  until  the  yery  moment  that 
it  was  wanted,  so  that  the  same  messenger  had  to  run 
over  the  same  ground  three  times  for  three  separate 
articles,  which  a  lady  might  haye  stowed  away,  all  at 
once,  without  inconvenience,  in  her  reticule.  At  one 
time  it  was  ground  all-spice  that  stopped  the  order  of  the 
courses,  then  a  lemon,  and  afterwards  sugar-candy  fer  the 
coffee:  for  the  very  last  time  (and  it  was  not  quite 
a-week  since),  that  Mr.  Mac.  had  dined  at  Lord  Dun- 
brown's,  he  took  particular  notice  of  the  great  fiict^  that 
pounded  sugar-candy  was  served  with  the  coffee;  and 
thereibre  it  would  be  absolutely  barbarous  and  not  to  be 
thought  of,  to  send  coffee  round  after  dinner  at  Slobberly 
HaU,  with  any  other  kind  of  sweetening. 

Wasn't  it  the  most  fortunate  thing  in  life  that  Mrs. 
Maearthy  recollected  this  just  in  time  ?  for  where  would 
her  position  be  in  society,  if  Mrs.  (hmibleton  or  Mrs. 
KHroach  should  get  before  her  on  so  important  a  piece  of 
fitthion,  and  introduce  sugar-candy  with  coffee  into  that 
end  of  the  county,  before  it  had  appeared  at  Slobberly 
fiall  ?  Her  consequence  had  not  yet  recovered,  nor  pro- 
hsbly  ever  would,  from,  the  blow  which  it  received  some 
three  or  four-and-twenty  years  ago»  when  one  of  those 
ladies,  seizhig  the  hint  fit>m  Theodore  Hook's  "  Sayings 
and  Doings,"  had  sported  a  dozen  of  silver  forks  at  a 
dinner  party  given  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
them  all  by  surprise.  But  the  sugar-candy  might  go  some 
way  towards  restoring  her  supremacy ;  and,  therefore,  at 
the  eleventh  hour — ^tbat  is  to  say,  about  five  o'clock — a 
poor  breathless  urchin,  who  had  twice  toiled  over  the 
«me  weary  two  miles  before,  was  despatched  once  more 
to  the  town  to  fetch  half  a  pound  of  sugar-candy,  and  to 
teQ  Mr.  Maurice  Foley  not  to  stay  out  all  the  night,  as  he 
had  staid  oat  all  the  day. 

The  same  message,  in  effect,  though  differing  in  terms 
according  to  the  time  of  day,  had  been  sent  to  that  frmc- 
taoasry,  on  three  or  four  previous  occasions ;  but  Maurice 
knew  hii  importance  to  himself  too  well  to  put  himself 
out  of  breath,  and  therefore  he  came  home  just  when  he 
thoB^t  he  ought  to  come  home,  not  one  moment  sooner 
or  later. 

Fortunately  far  himself  perhaps,  that  was  not  until  his 
muter  had  regained  the  command  of  his  temper,  which 
wss  ruffled  in  no  sli^  degree  immediately  upon  his  re- 
tom  from  Donbrown  Castle ;  and  Mr.  Macarthy  was  a 
8«atleman,  who,  wheat  itated  beyond  control,  had  in 
lum  **  lOBietiiuig  dangeroaf/'  which  servants  and  penoni 


of  an  inferior  rank  of  life,  wera  very  wild  to  avoid; 
Scarcely  had  he  set  his  foot  within  the  hall  door,  when 
he  heard  a  loud  jingling  crash,  followed  by  ejacuktions 
of  wrath  and  lamentation,  in  voices  both  male  and  fe- 
male, from  the  region  below ;  and  on  hastening  to  the 
spot,  he  found  the  tiger  expectant  wringing  his  clawa 
over  a  tray  of  glasses,  which  his  awkwardness  had  upset 
upon  the  floor ;  while  the  mistress,  with  the  cook,  the 
cook's  help,  the  housemaid,  and  John  Traoey,  all  stood 
around,  and  asked  with  the  utmost  earnestness,  as  if  the 
j  reply  could  mend  the  matter. — "  How  did  you  do 
it  ?" 

Every  claret  glass  in  the  house  had  been  upon  that 
tray,  and  only  three  were  picked  up  from  the  ground,  in 
a  condition  fit  for  duty.  All  the  rest  were  reduced  to 
smithereens  no  bigger  than  the  fragments  of  the  Portland 
vase.  But  it  was  a  comfort  yet,  that  the  claret  itself, 
better  than  half  a  dozen  of  it,  was  to  the  good ;  and  Mr. 
Macarthy,  after  horsewhipping  the  boy,  and  wishing  at 
every  blow,  until  he  wished  himself  into  a  calm,  that  he 
had  the  rascal  who  employed  the  boy,  within  his  arm's 
length,  made  up  his  mind  that  small  glasses  were  better 
than  none,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  the  cellar,  to  grope 
among  its  capacious  recesses  for  wine  enough,  of  other 
kinds,  to  entertain  his  company.  It  would  have  been 
easy  to  perceive,  by  the  uprooted  and  untenanted  con- 
dition of  the  saw-dust  there,  that  the  wine-merchant's 
bill  had  been  renewed  more  than  once  already. 

"Vnien  Maurice  Foley  returned  at  last,  the  bustle  of 
dressmg  and  expectation  was  at  its  height.  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy was  inquiring  for  his  black  clothes  and  thin  boots, 
and  the  young  ladies  were  running  up  and  down  stairs 
with  bouquets  from  the  garden,  and  sundry  small  articles 
of  very  transparent  millinery  across  ^eur  arms.  The 
housemaid  might  be  tracked  from  the  kitchen  door  to 
the  top  of  the  house,  by  the  stream  of  hot  water  which, 
in  her  careless  haste  and  manifold  journeys,  she  allowed 
to  trickle  after,  or  rather,  perhaps,  before  her,  fi«m  the 
spout  of  the  kettle  ;  for,  "  to  save  throuble,  and  because 
she  liked  everything  handy,*'  she  preferred  that  vessel 
to  a  jug. 

It  was  at  such  a  time,  that  our  "broth  of  a  butler,*' 
as  the  cook  somewhat  professionally  called  him,  slipped 
in  noiselessly  at  the  back-door.  This,  he  had  learned 
from  experience,  was  one  of  the  advantages  of  staying 
out  late  upon  such  occasions.  There  was  no  longer  time 
for  scolding ;  that  is  to  say,  for  scolding  him.  But  he 
found  plenty  of  time,  as  soon  as  he  was  apprised  of  the 
accident  which  had  occurred,  to  exercise  his  own  lungs 
at  the  expense  of  the  devoted  deputy. 

*'  An  onloocky  crathur  you  wor,  egg  and  bird ;  when' 11 
I  ever  get  my  own  out  of  you?  I  thought  to  make 
you  undher  butler  to  myself,  and  get  you  stuck  up  with 
a  cockade  in  your  hat,  going  to  Church  of  a  Sunday  be- 
hind the  carriage  ;  but  yoa  spylte  it  all.  Cro  now  and 
polish  the  masther's  thin  boots  till  you  see  your  oogiy 
countenance  shinin  out  of  them,  like  the  brass  lion  on 
the  rapper  of  the  hall  doore.  And  mind  now,  if  you're 
half  a  minute  at  it,  you'll  see  what  I'll  not  do  to  you. 
At  any  rate,  if  anything  goes  conthrauy,  they  may  thank 
theirselves  for  it ;  fer  if  the  masther  did  not  go  send  me 
out  of  the  house— and  sitch  a  day  for  it  too— -to  fetch  a 
jar  of  Day  jr  Martin,  and  a  bottle  of  porther  fbr  Misthcr 
Byaa,  it's  Xkone  of  these  thmgs  would  ha'  happened.    Td 
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^  waahed  ttiem  glsmta  up  mjnsctf;  and  its  only  the 
iiimbl«n  y(yu*d  ha'  smashed,  ye  hiitho^ua  ye." 

AU  tiuB  time,  Mr.  Macarthy  wai  smging  ♦ufc  ai  inUr- 
^mU  liY>m  the  top  of  the  stain— tb«  bell  xopee  haying 
been  broken  long  ago,  and  the  wires  too— for  lus  black 
clothes ;  and  Mr.  Foley  went  <m  brushing  them  with  the 
aioflt  leisurely  indiflbrenoe. 

"Don't  you  hear  the  Masther,  Maurice/'  said  Jack 
Traoey  ;  '<  what  a  hurry  he's  in  for  his  olothss  V 

'*  And  maybe  its  deaf  lam,  Jack  ;"  replied  Mr.  Foley, 
who  had  certainly  applied  hia  lips  to  some  other  fiountam, 
while  he  was  out,  than  that  of  the  *'puro  limpet  stream" 
that  iows  through  the  tillage  of  Kihnacree  into  the  Bay 

of . 

"  I  b'teete  you,  magra,  in  a  hurry  he  is  sure  enough ; 
but  he  must  wait  till  his  hurry  is  over,  if  his  name  was 
Macarthy  more.  It  does  gintlomen  a  power  of  good  to 
lam  a  little  patience  by  times  ;  and  it  is  the  likes  of  you 
and  me  Jack,  that  is  iqppomtod  by  Act  of  Parliament,  to 
iaicfaitto  them." 

The  master  of  the  horse  grinned  in  spite  of  himself, 
«nd  told  the  bntler  that  he-»the  said  butlei>— waaa  cer- 
tain personage's  "boy."  But  who  that  personage  is, 
we  must  not  name ;  only  this  wo  are  enabled  to  state, 
ihat  to  be  aoooonted  his  "  boy,"  is,  in  certain  society  in 
Ireland,  to  be  recognised  as  the  pink  of  all  that  is  gay, 
facetious,  rellioking,  and  reckless. 

"No,  I'm'not,  Jack,"  said  Maance,  evidently  flattered 

'by  the  compliment— " not  yet,  any  how."    And  then 

«teadying  himself  by  a  walk  across  the  kftohen,  he  took 

sp  the  boots  and  the  black  dothes,  and  maidied  sway 

with  them  to  his  master. 

Hie  company  poured  in  at  the  expected  time ;  that  is 
to  say,  haying  been  inyited  to  come  at  six  to  an  early 
dinner,  they  did  not  begin  to  amve  for  hslf  an  hour 
afterwards.  But  that  did  not  signify  nrach,  for  the  repast 
was  not  ready  to  set  upon  the  table  till  it  had  gone  a 
quarter  past  seven ;  so  they  were  all  too  soon,  except 
iSnor  Dawson,  a  gentleman  of  Um^  some  ftfty  years  of 
age,  though  he  is  still  called  a  Minor,  and  always  will 
be  so  called  till  he  joins  his  Majoret  in  Duomanway 
churehyard,  in  regard  for  the  fine  estate  ho  inherited 
before  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  ran  out  before  he 
was  fire  and  twenty — ^not  that  it  would  be  muoh  of  a 
nisDomer  if  tiiey  would  dub  him  mtmu  upon  the  head  of 
that  same.  But  minor  or  mtnta,  he  entered  the  room 
when  the  soup  was  going  out  of  the  door ;  and  did  not 
Ml  ooat  sleeve,  not  to  mention  things  tuunentioaahle, 
know  tiiA  oolour  of  ^lets  for  many  a  day,  after  that 
jostle  against  the  tottering  Mr.  Foley?  However,  as 
Maurice  philosophically  observed,  while  he  wiped  the 
fentleman  dry  with  his  napkin,  "there  is  no  help  for 
•piUedmilk,  in  this  accidental  world."  The  minor  re- 
iigned  himself  to  the  same  view  of  the  matter,  and 
seeing  it  was  partly  his  own  fauU  for  being  so  late,  sat 
down  to  his  ish  with  the  most  perfoet  good  humour. 

The  pen  of  Monsieur  Soyer  might  do  justice  to  the 
OBtertainment,  which,  as  far  as  du^guise  constitutes  per- 
foction,  was  in  many  points  faaltless.  Nobody  could  tell 
what  the  poor  turkey  (boned  upon  a  dbopping  block  by 
the  Uaek  fists  of  Dolly  Gorman)  was  meant  to  represent 
Afrs.  KiJroaoh  covered  herself  with  cenfosion  by  mia- 
iaking  it  for  a  suet  dumfding.  Mr.  Ryan  helped  himself 
to  three  or  four  littb  halls  of  boiled  pasts,  dsdaiing  to 


the  infinite  entertaimnsnt  of  tho  yoangsst  Miss  Miesrthy, 
that  bo  was  "eztramely  partial  to  mnaharoons,  bat 
either  they  had  lest  their  flavour,  or  ho  had  lost  his  taste 
with  the  influenza.''  And  he  applied  a  proper  aUownnoo 
of  catsvq^  to  Buke  up  the  defieienoy  of  both.  At  tfas 
special  suggestion  of  Maoriee.  who  patronised  tfaoa  geiib* 
tleraan*  as  bslsig  himself  an  old  fosterer  of  the  B|nn 
fonuly,  ho  washed  them  down  with  a  glass  of  his  fitvoarite 
bevenge,  and  wished  to  himself,  and  to  goodness^  that 
he  oonld  see  something  else  on  the  taUs  that  he  knew 
the  name  ot^  and  it  would  be  safe  to  eat. 

The  removes  were  more  inexplicable  still  than  the 
courses,  and  though  nobody  seemed  to  thank  them  very 
good«  they  were  evidently  subjects  of  admiratioa  to  n» 
small  proportion  of  the  company.  The  attendonee  was 
not  to  be  con^lained  of,  though  Maurice's  white  oetton 
gloves  were  wet  and  discoloured  by  the  aceident  of  the 
giblets  ;  and  no  forther  casualty  of  any  aooount  occuned 
to  check  the  pride  of  the  hostess,  or  mar  the  satisfstftion 
of  the  polite  amphitryon. 

There  was  no  lack  of  wine  at  table  nor  after  dinner ; 
but  scarcely  had  the  dessert  been  laid  down  when  the 
butler,  with  wicked  speed,  nuurched  across  the  floor  to 
the  tinkling  nuasio  of  a  doaen  tumblers,  each  vrith  a  sil- 
ver spoon  in  it,  upon  a  tray,  and  deposited  them,  tray 
and  all,  in  the  centre  of  the  table.  The  attendant 
sprite  stood  ready  with  a  huge  jug  of  bet  water,  which, 
spite  of  his  mistress's  angiy  signs,  he  also  laid  down  in 
the  same  place,  and  then  flanking  the  army  with  sugar  on 
one  side  and  whisky  on  the  other,  he  walked  off  with  an  air 
of  triumph,  which  spoke  as  plainly  as  words  conld  speak 
it—"  The  genteel  thing  is  the  genteel  thing.** 

Maurice  had  been  often  remonstrated  with  for  the 
directness  and  ]»ematurens8s  of  his  suggestions  about 
punch.  In  vnm  had  he  been  drilled  to  keep  the  mate- 
rials for  compounding  that  pleasant  bevenge  in  the  back- 
ground, till  they  should  be  called  for.  He  never  thought 
a  table  looked  like  itself  without  them,  any  more  than  a 
dinner  foU  like  a  dinner^  to  his  fovourite  Mr.  Byan,  with- 
out a  glass  of  Guiness's  stout.  So,  no  matter  who  dined 
at  Slobberly  hall,  he  continued  to  forget  his  orders  on 
this  point.  He  had  an  exouse,  howevsr,  (suoh  as  it  was) 
for  not  attending  to  them  on  the  present  oeoasien,  inas- 
much as  Mrs.  Maearthy  had  not  had  an  (Opportunity 
(owing  to  his  own  loitimng)  of  reminding  him  (^  them; 
audit  was  quite  evident  that  he  rejoiced  in  the  omission 
which  allowed  even  so  shallow  a  pretext  for  keeping  uy^  in 
all  its  glory^  one,  at  leasts  of  the  good  oldouatoms  <^thn 
housow 

"  How  bad  she  is  indeed,"  hs  rtmarked,  when  he  ww 
outside  the  door,  after  encountering  the  indignant  gjlaoces 
and  dumb  show  expestalationa  of  his  mistress.  '  *  If vn't 
it  always  done  in  the  ould  misthress's  time,  that  dhrav 
her  coach  and  foar,  and  w^e  diamonds  on  eveiy  finger 
she  had ;  and  I  won't  say  but  on.  her  tees  too^  for  I  nsvor 
seen  to  the  oontiunry.  Pia(A  ana|^!  and  it's  glad 
enough  they'll  be  to  get  it,  I'll  go  hail;  besides  its  being 
the  liquor  they're  best  used  to  at  home,  vrith  all  their 
nmnelles,  and  hookses»  when  they  do  be  pls^'  up  for 
fine  lords  and  Udies  bsfore  one  another.  Oeh  then,  sue 
and  it's  weU  I  know  thsm." 

If  the  entertaintment  in  the  parlour  wna  ffrand,  tMin 
&e  kitchen  wasextravagant.  Theasrvantsofthegusstssat 
down  with  those  of  the  fomiiy^  inorenwd  by  the  addition  of 
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ilia  betd  at  th«  faie,  and  a  snuJl  alu^kMpev  or  two  front 
the  town,  whom  Maurioe  tbmight  it  safe  a»  well  aa  neigh- 
bonrlj  to  inyite,  at  a  moment' a  notiee,  on  the  preeump- 
tMtt  liiat  the  martar  and  misireu  would  be  too  much 
«^gaged  up  stave  to  be  any  the  wiser  of  the  compliment 
paid  them  below,  and  that  what  two  or  three  moutha  ad- 
ditional might  eonsome^  out  of  suoh  a  plentiful  rqiaat, 
eould  never  be  missed. 

Oaa  of  the  good  old  family  customs,  whose  desuetude 
Siaanoe  winked  at,  was  that  of  some  member  of  the 
fimily  slipping  out  of  the  room,  eyen  upon  the  most  fes- 
tiire  oooaaloasy  and  seouring  under  ]oek  and  key  whatever 
«hoiee  or  supeifluous  viands  might  leave  the  table  un- 
touched or  oomparatively  so.  But  that  was  never  known 
io  be  done  at  my  Lord's  or  Sir  John's^— probably  because 
my  Lord  and  Sir  John  had  housekeepers  or  other  trusty 
aervanta  who  were  charged  with  such  preoautiooa— of 
coone  then  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  have  the  prao- 
taoe  oontinued  at  Slobberly  HalL  One  of  Mrs.  Mao- 
arthy's  publio  boasts  was  that  the  eldest  child  in  her 
bouse  soaroely  knew  the  way  to  the  kitchen ;  which  say- 
iqg— ^  it  had  not  been  a  lady's — ^historical  fidelity  would 
compel  us  to  hold  in  doubt ;  for  in  the  ordixiary  slip-slop 
iraya  oi  the  houses  the  kitohen  stairs  were  scarcely  ever 
free  Aook  one  or  other  of  them.  But  their  absence  from 
that  part  of  the  house  OB  state  oocasions  was  a  sure  thii^; 
and  Maurice,  there&re,  felt  quite  eonfident,  that  hi* 
gueets  were  seeare  upon  this,  from  the  ioquis&tiTe  stares 
of  aoft  Uue  eyea  overshadowed  by  li|^  brown  ringlets. 

Aooovdingly,  with  meny  heerts  and  keen  stomachs 
the  whole  party  took  close  order  around  the  large  table 
In  the  kitehea,  vpom  which  joints  which  had  been  merely 
taatad  in  the  pariour,  were  demolished,  one  after  another, 
with  the  most  aatooiihing  avi^y  and  despatch.  No 
tiiaa  waa  k)«t  in  the  <^angi^g  of  platea  aad  knives,  nor 
in  the  nice  lueoesiioDa  and  distinctions  of  various  meats. 
EveiT  thing  waa  weloome  in  the  order  in  which  chance 
pi'Monted  it.  Fish  after  bee(  pastry  between  both,  a 
aarfiot  and  a  sUce  of  blaac-mange,  aU  came,  all  vanished, 
aU  want  the  sasie  way.  Why  trouble  themselves  about 
whjek  ahould  go  first  or  which  last? 

Nor  waa  there  any  lack  of  drink,  the  pas»-book  had 
been  uaed  disereeUy,  and  yet  with  a  zealous  regard 
to  tlfto  honour  of  the  house.  Nobody  thirsted  who  could 
put  op  with  what  Maurioe  thought  good  enough  for  the 
gOMtiefblk  above  stairs,  "  may  be  too  good  (he  said)  for 
aome  of  them ;  *'  and  those  ladiea  and  gentlemen  who  had 
loDg  and  intricate  roada  to  travel  homeward  that  nighty 
were  provided  with  very  valiant  drivers  to  conduct  them. 
It  ia  vrell  that  horses  are  sober  animals,  and  even  safer 
to  go  hy  night,  than  in  the  open  day.  If  it  were  other- 
wiae,  how  many  accidents  should  we  not  have  to  bewail, 
hnwgfat  on  by  the  kitchen  hospitaUtiea  of  many  Irish 
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Well  mi^t  Mr.  Maearthy  say,  as  he  did  say  in  refer- 
to  this  vwy  entertainment,  that  a  gentleman  might 
hia  own  frienda  easily  enough,  if  he  could  only  look 
hia  kitehen  door.  Yet  he  might  have  done  that  too, 
wtthoat  any  dis|s«gement  of  hia  digaitgr,  for  Lord  Dun- 
brawn  doaa  it,  and  so  does  Sir  John ;  but  a  gentleman 
mnat  have  n  higher  rating  in  the  property  aoala  tban  Mr. 
Maearthy,  who  can  vemtore  to  adopt  such  an  innoration, 
without  being  nuide  the  kitchsn  talk  and  the  staUetaUi 
aCtho  «acnt^r>  vitldn  twenty  milea  «f  hia  aeridance^  aa  a 


poor  Nagwr:  "  a  term  of  di^gnoe  which  the  Squire  of 
Slobberiy  HaU  wanted  strength  of  mind  to  deserve. 

It  haa  been  said  that  two  American  citizens  cannot  enter 
into  conversation  together,  without  tallung  of  dollanBr^ 
Whatever  charms  those  flat  pieces  may  have  in  their  eyes^ 
they  haye  lately  shown  that  they  know  how  to  make  n 
noble  and  a  generous  use  of  them.  The  hearty  manner 
in  which  Brother  Jonathan  has  come  forward,  where, 
according  to  the  usage  of  ''this  narrow  world,"  he  could 
not  have  been  expected  to  make  himself  promlneat,  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  fiuaished  Irish  oad  Scotch,  has  given 
him  a  hold  upon  the  affections  of  the  people  of  these  coun-- 
tries-^at  least  I  can  answer  for  one  of  them— which  will 
make  tidings  of  his  prosperity  at  all]times  an  agreeable  pieca 
of  intelligenoo  amongst  us.  Long  live  honest  Jonathan  r 
and  if  it  be  his  &ncy  to  speak  about  dollars,  why  thon--*^ 
more  doUars  to  him  to  speak  about. 

It  is  not  peculiar,  however,  to  the  people  of  the  new 
world,  to  make  the  acquisition  or  possession  of  riches  thn 
theme  of  admiration  and  discussion.  Where  is  Mammoa 
so  universally  worshipped  as  ia  England  ?  Where  is  n 
man  or  a  woman  without  money  so  cruelly  despised  ? 
Where  is  the  lust  of  pelf  so  pampered  by  all  public  and 
prvrate  means  ?  It  is  made  the  distinguishing  reward  of 
learning  in  the  gravest  professions,  the  meed  of  valour, 
the  priae  of  high  desert  in  the  arts,  the  spur  to  exertioa 
in  the  service  of  the  State  ;  and  the  most  popular  writera 
of  the  day— those  whose  exciting  Actions  have  gone  through 
the  greatest  number  of  editions,  and  who,  therefore,  maj 
be  understood  to  know  best  what  it  is  that  tickles  tbo 
palate  of  the  intellectual  and  readiog  classes — these  moi| 
unifbrmly  make  money  the  great  end  and  crowning  hap- 
piness of  a  virtuona  life. 

If  a  prominent  character  in  a  modem  novel  winds  up 
at  lets  than  five  hundred  a  year,  he  ia  sure  to  be  one  of 
the  vilUins  of  the  talc.  Of  "honest  poverty,' '  allowed  to 
retain  its  dignified  position  in  life,  there  is  no  example. 
The  book  would  not  be  bought»  which  made  such  a  mis- 
take. You  may  murder  your  hero,  and  the  world  will 
weep  over  him ;  make  him  kill  hunsel^  and  the  world 
will  deify  him  ;  but  bring  him  to  poverty  at  the  latter  end» 
or  leave  him  in  anything  less  than  affluent  ciroumstances. 
and  the  world  (the  British  world  I  mean)  will  think  that 
you  teach  a  very  dangerous  doctrine,  and  will  hold  thn 
tendency  of  your  book  to  be  decidedly  immoral 

All  this  ia  apropos  de  Slobberly  Hall,  just  so  far  as  I  waa 
going  to  observe,  that  the  word  ' '  property  "  has  a  charsoi 
to  raise  a  spirit  in  Hibernian  circles  also.  In  all  com* 
panics  the  "  thousands  a  year,"  real  or  imaginary,  pea* 
scMcd  by  the  person  who  happens  to  be  the  subject  of 
conversation,  impart  the  essential  unction  to  the  discourse. 
We  brag  a  good  deal  of  our  family  stocks,  and  our  an- 
cestral trees,  espeoiaUy  when  we  have  no  other  trees  to 
brag  of;  and  when  two  or  three  threadbare  gentlemea 
come  together,  they  keep  up  their  hearts,  like  El  Ootids 
ds  MonUmoUn  and  his  Z>ukc8  and  Marfuisei,  by  the 
most  ceremonious  observances  and  xespects.  But  real 
property  is  the  sterling  Nobilitag,  Say  what  wo  will,  wa 
all  bow  to  it.  The  man  who  is  endowed  with  it,  no  mat- 
ter how  lately,  or  from  what  beginnings  he  may  have 
gained  it,  is  the  theme  of  our  **  involuntary  praise." 

At  Irish  tables  In  the  countiy,  the  conversation  is  pretty 
equally  divided  between  the  rem  vtOMMcam,  and  r^m  ]^y 
itaQl(  and  tha  *'qm)cmqutt  wadQ  mn."    The  subject^ 
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»re  Tisiuilly  blended  toifethor  in  an  amusing  manner.  The 
ioUowing  instroctiyo  interchange  of  money  and  money's 
worth,  at  Mr.  Macarthy's  table,  may  serre  for  an  exam- 
ple. 

'*  Snoh  a  man  has  a  good  two  thousand  a  year :  as  well 
paid  rents  as  any  in  the  eounty." 

"  Yes,  bat  he  owes  a  great  deal  of  money.  If  he  has 
eight  hundred  to  spend,  'tis  the  most.  But  Daly  up  yon- 
der— ^that's  the  man.  A  clear  fire  thousand :  erery  penny 
«fit." 

"  If  you  had  all  he  wants  of  it,  you'd  be  the  richest 
man  in  the  present  company.  By  the  bye,  that  was  a 
splendid  horse  young  Daly  rode  at  the  last  hunt :  well  he 
rode  him  too.     Where  did  ho  get  that  horse  ? ' ' 

"  Well,  you  may  call  him  a  splendid  horse  :  there's  no 
better  blood  in  the  kingdom.  He  bought  that  horse  from 
me  for  100  guineas.  I  haye  his  own  brother  to  dispose 
of,  for  which  I  would  not  take  less  than  150.  In  fact,  I 
was  offered  my  price,  if  I  would  take  a  bill  in  part  pay- 
ment." 

'  *  Do  you  say  so  ?   What  hounds  was  he  hunted  with  ?  " 

"  Why,  the  Blaxert,  to  be  sure.  Don't  you  remem- 
ber how  Tom  Browne  (Tom  of  Ballagh)  pounded  the 
swells  out  of  Cork  that  day,  the  dragoon  officers,  you 
know,  with  the  moustaches,  near  €rlengariffe  K  " 

• «  Ah  now— was  that  the  horse  ?  Well,  I'd  never  haye 
known  him.    Whom  did  you  get  him  from  ? " 

' '  From  Whehm  of  the  Folly.  I  gaye  fifty  for  the  pair, 
when  they  were  rising  two  and  three." 

'*  A  good  sportsman  is  that  same  Whelan,  only  he  keeps 
himself  yery  much  to  himself.    What' s  his  property  ?  " 

'*  0,  faith,  he's  warm— does  not  owe  a  farthing  and  has 
money  in  the  bank.  What  are  you  laughing  at,  you 
Mleeveen  ?  " 

This  last  question  was  addressed  to  a  rakish  looking  fel- 
low near  the  other  end  of  the  table,  who  answer^^ 

"WilllteUnow,  Ned?    WiUIteUf" 

"  Tell !  what  do  I  care  what  you  tell  f  Come,  if 
you' ye  anything  to  say,  ouji  with  it." 

"  Well  then,  all  I  haye  to  say  is,  that  if  Whelan  has 
money  in  the  bank  itself,  he  has  one  that  he  can  giye  it 
to ;  and  that's  what  you  know  yery  well,  master  Ned. 
We'll  drink  Miss  Whelan' s  health,  Mr.  Macarthy,  if 
you' ye  no  objection,  in  a  bumper." 

The  toast  was  pledged  with  uproarious  hilarity ;  and  the 
oonyersation  went  on  without  flagging,  from  ladies  to  hun- 
ters, and  from  hunters  to  rentaU,  until  it  was  higher  than 
high  time  to  adjourn  to  coffee  and  sugar-candy  in  the 
other  room. 

The  ladies,  in  patient  expectation  of  this  moyement, 
had  endeayoured  to  wear  out  the  eyening  by  a  yariety  of 
expedients,  foremost  among  which  they  tried,  until  their 
heads  could  no  longer  bear  it,  that  great  instrument  of 
execution,  the  piano.  Eyery  young  lady's  mamma  was 
charmed  with  eyery  other  young  lady's  singing,  and 
amazed  at  her  improyement,  so  rapid,  so  surprising,  so 
self  acquired.  These  were  their  expressions  in  the  draw- 
ing-room of  Slobberly  Hall ;  but  next  morning  at  their 
respectiye  breakfast  tables,  as  soon  as  fiimily  prayers  were 
oyer,  and  the  servants  gono  out  of  the  room,  it  was  curi- 
ous what  a  change  of  opinion  had  been  brought  about  in 
the  interyal  of  a  single  nig^t.  Then  it  was  a  subject  of 
astonishment,  which  no  allowances  for  parental  blindness 
e;>uld  repress,  how  any  people  ooold  suffer  their  children 


to  make  laughing  stocks  of  themselyes  by  preten^ng  to 
sing,  without  ear,  without  yoice,  without  scienoe,  in  ^ort 
"  sans  eyerythittg." 

From  music  they  turned  to  the  portfolios  of  the  fiimily, 
and  oould  not  sufficiently  admire  the  foliage  of  the  trees, 
or  the  steeples  of  the  churches  (albeit  the  Utter  seemed  a 
little  out  of  the  perpendicular),  which  adorned  the  land- 
soqies  unfolded,  one  after  another,  to  their  yiew. 

After  that  suooeeded  a  review  of  Berlin  wool  work,  ex- 
hibiting dogs,  eats,  and  flowers  in  every  stage  of  progress. 
And  finally,  in  a  kind  of  desperation  while  the  candles 
themselyes  seemed  to  nod  and  flicker  under  the  influence 
of  these  drowsy  resources,  one  or  two  tried  what  virtue 
there  might  be  in  a  book. 

The  appearanoe  of  the  gentlemen  dissipated  the  gloom 
without  imparting  much  vivacity  to  the  scene,  for  they 
came  in  too  late.  Tlie  time  for  mirth  and  pleasant  con- 
verse had  nearly  passed  away,  and  the  aptitude  of  some 
of  them  for  ladies'  society  had  been  a  little  impaired. 
Their  coming,  however,  was  an  improvement  to  the 
aspect  of  affiiirs ;  for  although  the  elderlies  formed  select 
groups  apart  fi!t>m  the  general  company,  for  the  £ulher 
discussion  of  properties  and  magisterial  functions,  the 
younger  ones  did  their  best  to  be  pleasant,  and  in  some 
instances  succeeded.  But  the  whole  afikir  was  dull  and 
unsatisfihctory,  and  Mr.  Macarthy  could  not  help  laooent- 
ing,  as  the  Ust  carriage  left  his  hall  door,  that  modem 
oonvivialities,  in  comparison  with  the  joyous  and  friendly 
hospitalities  of  byegone  times,  were  remarkably  heavy  in 
point  of  expense,  and  remarkably  insipid  in  point  of  social 
enjoyment. 

Mr.  Maurice  Foley  was  the  only  member  of  the  £unily 
who  appeared  on  the  following  morning  to  retain  as 
agreeable  recollection  of  this  entertainment,  for  he  had 
received  a  couple  of  his  own  fKends,  at  no  expense  to 
himself,  and  was  the  richer,  besides,  by  some  shillings, 
which  he  had  aU  but  bespoken  by  hiding  the  gentlemen's 
hats  in  a  back  hall.  But  all  this— he  remarked  with  a 
grunt — ^was  "  nothing  at  all  to  the  good  old  leg-of-mutton 
days,  when,  as  sure  as  a  gentleman  killed  a  sheep,  so 
sure  he  would  have  a  dinner  party,  without  the  bother  of 
claret  jugs  and  flnger  glasses,  and  the  butler's  whole  time 
taken  up  in  filling  the  gentlemen's  glasses  with  wine, 
when  it  stood  to  raison  and  was  far  more  sociable,  that 
every  one  should  help  himself  and  the  ladies  too." 

The  following  post  brought  the  not-unexpeoted  inti- 
mation that  the  bill  passed  to  the  wine  merchant  had  been 
protested,  but  as  it  had  been  * '  only  protested,"  that  fact 
did  not  give  much  concern  to  the  master  of  Slobberly 
HaU.  Some  tune  must  elapse  before  farther  proceedings 
could  be  taken,  and  so  it  seemed  prudent  and  consistent 
with  his  business  habits  to  dismiss  so  disagreeable  a  sub- 
ject from  his  mind  for  the  present,  relying  upon  somo 
happy  chance,  yet  in  the  wheel  of  fortune,  to  enable  him 
to  wipe  away  the  debt  or. to  propitiate  the  debtor. 

That  chance  did  not  turn  up.  In  less  time  than  a 
gentleman  is  apt  to  suspect,  who  accustoms  his  mind  to 
run  upon  improbable  events,  in  preference  to  preparing  it 
for  those  which  are  sure  to  come,  tiie  first  day  of  term 
arrived  and  with  it  a  writ,  well  known  to  many  genera- 
tions of  the  Slobberly  fiunily  by  its  daasical  sobriquet 
of  a  LatUat,  The  boast  of  one  member  of  the  iUustciooa 
race  was  well  known.  He  could  paper  the  largest  roont 
In  the  HaU  with  oopios  of  oriigioalsy  whieh  had  bem 
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tkoum  to  him  and  to  his  fitther,  hy  too  obliging  process- 
serren.  Mr.  Maoartfaj  had  reoeiTod  a  few  similar  re- 
miniseenoes  in  bis  daj,  and  paid  deariy  for  neglecting  to 
gi?e  timely  attention  to  them.  But,  happily  for  the 
attoraeys,  mbs  of  this  kind  rarely  make  those  who  are 
aceostomed  to  reoeire  them  more  cautious.  Somehow  or 
other  he  had  hobbled  through  former  difBculties,  and  was 
still  on  his  legs»  though  tottering.  Doubtless  he  need 
not  distress  himself  by  too  great  eagerness  to  scramble 
out  of  this.  He  would,  therefore,  remit  to  his  law  agent 
who  could  stave  it  off  till  the  fiur  of  Braree,  when—if 
prises  were  mnok  better  than  at  present,  as  who  knew 
but  they  might  bo  ? — ^the  sale  of  his  store  cattle  would  set 
ereiy  thing  right  again,  and  then  he  would  transfer  his 
patronage  to  aoother  wine  merchant. 

To  many  men,  including  many  gentlemen,  and  not  a 
few  of  the  number  Irish  gentlemen,  a  debt  is  like  a 
decayed  tooth,  whioh  they  would  gladly  get  rid  of  by  any 
means  except  the  one  only  known  method  of  haying  it 
polled  out  by  the  roots.  But  wanting  resolution  for 
this,  they  hare  recourse  to  creosote,  oil  of  doves,  and 
mineral  suooedanea,  which  may  allay  the  agony  for  a 
moment,  bat  which  generally  have  the  effect  of  making 
it  more  insupportable  in  the  end,  while  they  taint  the 
adjoining  sound  teeth,  and  render  them  also  meet  subjects 
for  extraction.  It  was  so  in  this  case.  The  Latitat  at 
the  wine  merchant's  suit  was  put  out  of  sight  for  some 
weeks,  to  the  great  ease  and  relief  of  Mr.Macarthy's 
&eling8,  as  long  as  he  recollected  that  such  a  thing  had 
erer  disturbed  his  tranquillity.  It  was,  however,  speedily 
forgotten,  and  might  have  remained  bmried  in  oblivion 
to  this  day,  had  his  adversary  been  as  unmindful  as  him- 
self. 

But  the  law  sleeps  not»  though  it  winks.  Its  pro- 
cesses went  on ;  and  in  due  time  the  joke — ^which,  while 
it  was  a  joke,  and  nothing  else,  Mrs.  Macarthy  could  not 
laugh  at  because  it  had  been  so  often  repeated — was 
broQght  home  to  her  door  in  a  practical  form,  at  which 
the  most  fitoetious  rarely  smile.  An  execution,  which 
swept  away  the  piano,  along  with  valuables  more  difficult 
to 'dispense  with,  came  into  the  house,  and  Mr.  Macarthy 
was  reduced  to  a  condition  to  put  the  professions  of  his 
great  friends  to  the  test.  They  stood  it,  as  the  friends  of 
men  who  will  not  befriend  themselves,  generally  do.  Sir 
John  had  no  money  to  lend,  and  never  went  security  for 
any  man.  Lord  Dunbrown  was  extremely  sorry  that  his 
friends  were  out  of  office,  otherwise,  he  would  have  exerted 
himself  to  have  so  excellent  a  sportsman,  and  so  useful  a 
county  gentleman  made  a  stipendiary  magistrate,  or  an 
^tssistant  poor-law  cemmissioner.  The  gentleman  who 
had  sold  young  Daly  the  horse,  and  was  supposed  to  have 
an  eye  upon  Miss  Whelan  of  The  Folly,  would  have  been 
surprised  if  a  man  who,  with  so  encumbered  a  property, 
gave  claret  and  moselle,  had  come  to  any  other  end ;  and 
Mr.  Ryan  attributed  the  calamity  wholly  to  the  system 
of  cookery,  which  had  produced  fabricated  **  musha- 
roons"  and  turkeys  without  drumsticks. 

There  was  an  instant  break  up  of  the  establishment  at 
Slobberly  Hall ;  and  in  a  few  days  afterwards,  a  gentle- 
man who  had  dismissed  his  butler,  received  an  application 
from  Msmrioe  Foley  for  the  vacant  plaoe.  His  occupa- 
tion was  gone  at  Slobberly  Hall,  and  he  had  walked  away 
minus  »  yearns  wages  due  to  him,  but,  per  cantra,  pretty 
strong  in  pisiODgs  wad  stealings,  which  are  often  more 


profitable  to  the  knaves  of  a  hXimg  house,  than  to  thoso 
of  a  master  who  lives  at  ease  in  his  possessions. 

Having  stated  the  phice  and  date  of  his  last  service,  he 
was  required  to  produce  his  discharge. 

"  Here  it  is,  your  honour,"  he  said,  "  in  the  master^s 
own  writing ;  ondeniable  hand  and  sail.' ' 

**  There  is  nothing  here,"  said  the  gentleman,  "about 
your  fitness  for  a  butler's  place.  This  is  merely  a  gene- 
ral character,  which  would  suit  any  person,  no  matter 
what  his  office  might  be." 

"Why,  your  honour,  hasn't  it  'honest,  sober,  and 
quite,'  in  it  ?  'I  sartify  that  he  behaved  himself  honest, 
sober,  and  quite  ?* " 

The  gentleman  allowed  that  it  did  contain  words  to 
that  effect. 

' '  And  sure  nothing  can  go  beyond  that, ' '  said  Maurice ; 
"  them's  the  three  essentials  of  a  good  keracthur — honest, 
sober,  and  quite.  You  neyer  heard  tell  of  a  good  butler 
that  had  not  all  if  tern  in  his  keracthur." 

"That  may  be,"  said  the  gentleman;  "but  a  man 
may  be  all  three,  and  yet  a  very  indifferent  butler.  At 
the  same  tune,  honesty,  sobriety  and  quietness,  would  be 
often  very  sad  things  in  reality,  were  we  to  take  our  no- 
tions of  them  from  the  servants  out  of  place,  who  go  about 
with  discharges  recommending  them  for  such  qualities^ 
under  the  hands  and  seals  of  their  late  masters." 

Unfortunately,  there  is  too  much  justice  in  this  obser- 
vation. Nothing  is  more  firequent  than  for  gentlemen^ 
and  ladies  too,  in  Ireland,  when  they  are  parting  with  a 
servant,  to  give  such  testimonials,  though  sometimes  in 
contradiction  to  their  own  knowledge  and  experience^ 
nay,  even  in  direct  opposition  to  the  offence  for  which  they 
have  been  induced  to  dismiss  him.  This  proceeds  ftom 
what  is,  unjustly,  considered  an  amiable  desire  to  give 
the  poor  fellow  another  chance,  and  also  from  a  most 
lax  view  of  the  obligations  of  truth,  which  is  too  preva- 
lent in  Ireland,  with  regard  to  what  are  called  fonns  and 
matters  of  course. 

This  heedless  fashion  of  giving  undeserved  characters 
to  servants,  tends  directly  to  demoralize  the  whole  class, 
by  rendering  them  indifferent  about  the  means  of  deserv- 
ing them.  The  veriest  termagant  of  the  kitchen  sees  no 
necessity  of  restraining  her  temper,  while  she  feels  as- 
sured that  her  mistress  is  too  kind  a  lady  to  see  a  poor 
body  out  of  bread,  for  want  of  putting  such  a  little  word 
as  "  quiet"  into  her  discharge.  By  the  same  reasoning, 
petty  pilforings  are  deemed  quite  safe,  qiioad  the  future 
character,  while  a  servant  keeps  his  hands  from  the  key 
of  the  ccUar ;  and  a  confirmed  muddler,  whose  breath, 
from  morning  to  night,  betrays  his  devotion  to  the  con- 
cealed bottle  in  some  recess  of  the  pantry,  or  between 
the  pillow  and  his  bed,  may  be  confident  that,  while  he 
avoids  what  the  world  calls  drunkenness,  he  will  go  to 
his  next  place  with  the  stamp  of  sobriety  legibly  in- 
dorsed upon  him.  This  is  most  unwarrantable  towards 
the  public  in  general,  and  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  in- 
terests of  servants  and  to  their  real  characters,  on  which 
their  permanent  interests  entirely  depend. 

Mr.  Maurioe  Foley  was  not  to  be  persuaded  that  any 
body  had  a  right  to  travel  from  the  record  in  his  case. 
Mr.  Macarthy  had  described  him  by  the  three  "  essen- 
tbl"  attributes ;  and  those  three  attributes  was  be. 
As  for  the  omission  of  his  peculiar  fitness  to  clean  plate, 
and  take  good  care  of  his  ghwses,  to  keep  lamps  in  order. 
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and  pw&nii  all  Uw  Mrvkos  pni»ntoi7  to,  ai,  and  aiUr 
A  good  dioaer,  with  aatinfaction  to  his  Boaaier  and  ci«dit 
tehinuMif,  "Why,  sure,  'twould  bo  aiiy  to  sae  all  that, 
before  he  was  a  week  in  tha  placa.  What  bvaiDeaa  would 
Jm  ha¥a  to  look  for  tha  lituatuin  at  all,  if  he  didn't  kaow 


ha  vaa  fit  fiar  it?  Ha  law  food  nmoa  in  gnat  hoaiv 
aibro  now,  and  waaa't  trusting  to  what  Mr.  Maoarthi^ 
m^  lay  of  hia  abilitiea ;  iot  to  tell  nothing  but  the 
truth,  they  had  bat  a  slobbering  way  of  doing  buanoN  in 
Slobberly  HalL" 


SCOTTISH   RIVER  S— No.  IL 

THE  TWEED. 
BT  BIB  THOMAI  DICK  lAUDER. 


The  Tweed !  The  silver  Tweed  !  Gentlest  of 
Tenders,  you  may  perhaps  wonder  that,  in  appa- 
rent opposition  to  the  sage  advices  of  onr  mnoh 
venerated  friend  Major  Bamsbottom,  we  should 
now  be  disposed  to  bring  before  yon  this  most  im- 
portant Soottish  river,  at  so  early  a  period  of  our 
campaign.  But,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  whibt  we 
hy  n»  means  intend  to  hold  ourselves  responsible 
for  aeting  at  all  tines  under  the  guidance  of  par- 
ticular  reasons,  we  yet  confess  that  we  are  influ- 
enced, at  present  by  some  which  we  hold  to  be  very 
important.  In  the  first  place,  you  have  been  kindly 
pleased  to  give  socourteous  a  reception  to  our  little 
Jack-snipe  of  a  Jordan — ^which,  as  we  must  con- 
fosa  to  youy  as  a  friend,  under  the  rose,  we,  partly 
from  mere  waggery,  thought  it  advisable  to  place 
before  you,  as  our  first  dish — ^that  we  think  it  but 
fair,  thus  speedily  to  reward  you  with  something 
reaUy  substantial,  with  what  the  French  would  call 
A  *'pUee  de  resis  tones,"  and  which  John  Bull  would 
^lenominate  **  a  cut  and  come  again.*'  And,  se- 
condly, although  the  Tweed  may  indeed  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  chiefs  among  our  Scottish 
fluvial  divinities,  yet  he  is  not  the  first,  but  only 
one  of  the  first;  and  although,  when  he  shall  be 
disposed  of,  we  cannot  exactly  say  of  him  as  King 
Henry  did  of  the  loss  of  Earl  Percy, 

"  We  trust  we  have  within  our  realm 
Five  hundred  as  good  as  he" — 

Yet  we  shall  not  be  left  without  a  goodly  array 
of  his  brother  river  gods  at  our  back.  Then  let 
our  courteous  reader,  a  la  bonne  heure,  fall  briskly 
on  the  foast  which  we  shall  speedily  spread  before 
him,  assuring  himself  whilst  he  does  so,  that  he 
may  be  in  no  dread  of  future  starvation,  seeing 
that  our  garrison  is  stored  in  so  ample  a  manner, 
as  to  enable  us  to  withstand  the  siege  of  a  life- 
time. 

The  great  valley  which  affords  a  course  fw  the 
Tweed,  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  those  mi- 
nor branch  vaDeys  which  give  passage  to  its  vari- 
ous tributaries,  may  be  called  the  great  Scoto- 
Arcadian  district  of  pastoral  poetry  and  song. 
Who  eonld  enumerate  the  many  offerings  which 
Itave  been  made  to  the  rural  muses  in  this  happy 
eountry  ?  for  where  there  are  poetry  and  song, 
happiness  must  be  presupposed,  otherwise  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  oould  have  birth.  Doubtless, 
those  ancient  verses  and  melodies,  whieh  have 
for  so  many  ages  charmed,  not  only  tho  inhabi- 
tanta  of  Scotland,  bat  those  of  countries  which 
have  always  be^  held  as  much  more  refined  in 
aoience,  were  produead  at  a  time,  when 


the  original  pastoral  simplicity  of  the  country  of 
the  Tweed  had  been  but  little  innovated  on  by  the 
operations  of  the  plough.  The  era  of  iron  sknH 
caps,  Jingling  shirts  of  mail,  back  and  breast 
pieces,  spurs-— with  rowels  that  might  have  been 
fitted  into  the  sky  on  an  occasion,  to  supply  the 
plaoe  of  any  of  the  fixed  stars  that  had  fallen  oat 
of  their  places — buff  jerkins,  lances,  and  sure 
footed  moss-trooping  horses,  that  knew  how,  in- 
stisetively,  to  pick  their  way  by  moonlight,  or  eren 
perchance,  when  moon  there  was  none,  from  hag 
to  hag,  had  for  some  ages  passed  away.  The 
thick  forests  had  been  gladed  by  the  hands  of 
Time  and  of  Nature,  in  such  a  way  as  might  have 
thrown  any  such  celebrated  landacape  gardener, 
as  Mr.  Craigie  Halkett  of  HallhiU  lato  absolute 
ecstacies  of  delight,  and  famished  him  with  a 
thousand  useful  professional  hinta.  Ptaoe  had 
long  floated  over  the  whole  of  these  pastofol 
scenes,  as  if  the  Halcyon  bird  had  built  its  nest 
among  them.  The  deer,  '*  both  doe  and  roe,  and 
red  deer  good»"  had  not  yet  been  quite  eztenni- 
nated  from  "  the  gay  greenwood."  The  reign  of 
Nature  was  undisturbed.  ,  The  minutest  flowerots 
were  safe,  except  from  the  fingers  of  the  swain-— > 
who  might  pluck  them  for  the  adornment  of  the 
shepherdess,  whose  love-chain  he  wore— or  from  tha 
careless  feet  of  the  sheep  or  the  kine,  which  Uiey 
tended  together.  But  so  rapid  and  extensive 
have  been  the  strides  of  cultivation  in  its  progress 
from  the  sea  upwards,  even  in  our  own  time,  that 
it  is  only  towards  the  very  upper  part  of  its  course 
that  the  words  of  the  ancient  ballad  may  now  be 
with  much  literal  truth  applied  :-— 

"  What  beauties  does  Flora  disclose! 
How  sweet  are  her  smiles  upon  Tweed ! 
Tet  Mary's,  stiU  sweeter  than  those. 
Both  nature  and  &ncy  exceed. 
No  daisy  nor  sweet-blushing  rose, 
Nor  all  the  gay  flowers  of  the  field. 
Nor  Tweed  gliding  gently  through  those. 
Such  beauty  and  pleasure  do  yield. 

"  The  warblers  are  heard  in  the  grove ; 
The  linnet,  the  hvk,  and  the  thrash. 
The  blackbird  and  sweet  oooing  dove. 
With  music  enchant  every  bush. 
Come  let  us  go  forth  to  the  mead. 
Let's  see  how  the  primroses  sprmg, 
We'll  lodge  in  soma  village  on  Tweed, 
And  love  while  the  feathered  folks  aiog-" 

Bat  one  of  the  most  wonderful  fiacts,  in  regard 
to  thia  change  on  &e  foce  of  the  eountry,  is  the 
oirenmstanoe,  that  the  plough  seams  to  have 
banished  song  altogether  from  this  tonefiLldis- 
tnct,  for  th»  popniatiMi  havv  become  the  voft 
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mmntflieal  anyvher*  to  "be  Ibiiad.  Old  Pib»- 
iMe«idc  tells  vlb  that  ''nniBide  ii  so  great  a  stran- 
ger ta  thmr  tsiapef  ,  tliat  you  shall  hardly  light 
upon  one  among  six  that  oan  dislingiiiflh  one  tone 
from,  anothw ;  yet  those  of  them  that  hit  upon 
the  Tem  nay  matoh  iriih  the  aldlfiiUest"  And 
a  more  modem  oommentatoron  this  passage  tells 
UB,  that  hoth  instrumental  and  Toeal  mosie  hare 
been  eompletely  banished  from  among  the  pea- 
santry of  Tweeddale,  and  that  a  ploughman  u 
nerer  eyen  heard  to  '^  whistle  o'er  the  lea,"  as 
they  so  inyanably  do  in  all  other  ooontries. 

The  only  portion  of  the  course  of  the  Tweed 
that  may  now  be  called  truly  pastoral  is  that 
which  is  included  within  those  lofty  mountains 
that  encircle  its  head,  and  there,  indeed,  the  cli- 
mate may  not  be  always  so  genial  as  to  induce 
the  growth  of  a  rery  abundant  Flora.    This  part 
of  the  country  might  with  propriety  be  called  the 
Begion  of  CoUeys;  for  here  they  abound,  and 
maintam  a  strict,  though  gentle  and  very  sensible, 
judicious,  and  temperate  control  over  the  woolly 
inhabitants  ef  the  green  mountain-sides.     We 
hare  travelled  by  accident  through  this  country 
Tory  lately,  but  we  hare  the  greatest  pleasure 
in  recollecting  our  passage  through  it  in  1807, 
when  on  our  way  homewards  from  what  we  might 
▼ery  well  call  omr  trarels  in  England,  ftom  their 
mrasnaUy  eztensiye  and  comprehensive  nature. 
We  fttite  well  remember  sitting  on  a  dyke  by  the 
foad-side  for  neariy  an  hour  with  a  shepherd  of 
those  parts>  whilst,  at  our  request,  he  despatched 
his  dog  iSTTer  to  the  opposite  hill,  the  face  of  which 
rose  steeply  backwards  for  nearly  two  miles,  and 
atretohed  about  double  that  space  to  right  and 
left.     The  intelligence  displayed  by  the  creature 
was  infinitely  beyond  anything  we  could  have 
preyionsly  conoeiyed.    The  moment  he  had  com- 
pelled the  brigade  of  bloaters  to   perform  the 
eTolutum  which  his  master's  first  signal  had  dic- 
tated, he  sat  down  in  his  distant  position,  with 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  him ;  and,  though  oert^nly 
not  nearar  to  us  than  from  half-a-mile  to  a  mile, 
as  the  crow  would  fly,  he  at  once  caught  up  every 
snccoBsive  signal,  however  slight,  from  YtM  com- 
manding officer,  and  put  the  troops  into  active 
motion,  to  carry  the  wished-for  manoeuyre  into 
eflfoct.     In  this  manner,  they  were  made  to  visit 
every  part  of  the  hill-fifcce  in  succession — at  one 
time  keeping  in  compact  phalanx,  as  if  prepared 
to  Fssisit  cavalry,  and  at  another  scouring  away 
and  scattering  themselves  over  the  mountain,  as 
if  skkmishing,  like  Tirailleurs,  against  some  un- 
seen enemy  advancing  from  over  the  hill-top  be- 
yond; and  it  i^peared  to  us,  tiiat,  great  as  we  had 
always  considered  the  talents  of  Lieut.  Lightbody, 
the  Me  adjutant  of  the  distinguished  corps  we  had 
then  reeenily  left,  we  must  feel  ourselves  compelled 
to  dedare  that  he  was  a  mere  tyro  compared  to 
this  wenderftil  canine  tactician.    And  then,  as  to 
cooneil^  as  well  as  war,  we  have  seen  some  half- 
deien  of  these  highly  gifted  animals  meet  together 
from  diileieiit  parts  of  the  mountains  and  glens, 
as  if  by  appointment,  at  the  sunny  nook  of  some 
faudd  dfyke,  and  there^  seated  on  their  haunches, 
hold  a  ooBferonce  in  which  we,  who  were  watch- 


ing them,  could  have  no  donbt  matters  of  vital  ia- 
portance  to  the  eoUey  population  of  the  parish 
were  discussed.   No  body  of  bishops  or  F^sbyt^ 
rian  dders  of  kirks^  ^ther  Established  or  Fiee^ 
could  have  behaved  with  mcce  deoorum,  or  could 
have  shaken  their  heads  more  wisely  ;  and  when 
the  conference  broke  up,  we  had  not  a  single  linger^ 
ing  doubt  in  our  mind  that  the  important  busi- 
ness which  had  been  under  discussion,  had  been 
temperately  settled  in  thewisest  and  most'satisfM)- 
tory  manner  ;  and  we  could  not  help  thinking  that 
some  useful  lessons  might  have  been  taken,  from 
what  we  saw,  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  conducting 
such  meetings.    For  our  own  part,  we  confess  we 
should  rather  be  put  in  possession  of  a  picture  of 
such  a  canine  conference,  painted  by  the  wonder- 
ful pencil  of  Landseer,  than  that  of  any  other  simi- 
lar convocation  of  human  beings  that  we  know  oil 
During  those  barbarous  times^  when  border 
raids  were  in  continual  activity,  and  when  no  one, 
on  either  side  of  the  marches,  ordebateable  land^ 
could  lay  down  his  head  to  sleep  at  night,  without 
the  chance  of  having  to  stand  to  his  defence,  or 
perh<^>s  to  mount  and  ride  ere  morning,  the  valleyg 
of  the  Tweed  and  its  tributaries  must  have  wit- 
nessed many  strange  and  stirring  events  and 
cruel  slaughters.      To  defend  themselves  firom 
these  predatory  ineursionsi  the  Scottish  monarehs 
erected  strong  castles  along  the  lower  part  of  the 
course  of  the  Tweed,  and  the  chain  of  these  places 
of  strength  was  carried  upwards,  quite  to  the 
source  of  the  streams  by  the  various  landowners; 
These  last  were  either  Towers  or  Peels — ^these 
different  names  being  giTon,  jrather  to  distinguish 
the  structures  as  to  their  magnitude  and  impor- 
tance, than  firom  any  great  difference  of  |dan— » 
the  tower  possessing  greater  accommodations,  and 
being  much  the  larger  and  more  impregnable  in 
strength  of  the  two.     The  Feels  rarely  contained 
mmre  than  three  stories,  which  were  generally  aU 
vaulted.    To  that  in  the  basement — ^which  waa 
often  used  to  thrust  cattle  into,  at  a  moment  of 
sudden  alarm,  and  which  sometimes  had  vaults 
under  it-*there  was  a  direct  entrance  fix>m  with- 
out, which  was  well  defended.     This  apartment 
had   fi^quenliy  no  oonununication   with    those 
above,  whilst,  in  some  instances,  access  to  it  waa 
obtained  downwards  through  a  trap-door  in  the 
floor  and  vaulted  roof.     Sometimes  the  upper 
apartments  were  approached  by  a  small  spiral 
stair,  from  &  little  well  defended  door,  in  an  angle 
of  the  basement,  but  generally  they  were  entered 
from  an  outer  door  in  the  wall,  on  the  same  level 
as  the  apartments  of  the  second  storey,  and  the  ao- 
cess  to  this  door  was  by  a  ladder,  which  was  drawn 
up,  after  use,  into  the  little  fortalice.    These  strong- 
holds, being  intended  for  the  general  advantage  and 
preseryation  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley, 
were  built  altranately  on  both  sides  of  the  riv^ 
and  in  a  continned  series,  so  as  to  have  a  view 
one  of  another ;  so  that  a  fixe^  kindled  on  the  top 
of  any  one  of  them,  was  immediately  req>onded 
to,  in  the^same  way,  by  all  the  others  in  suoeession; 
the  smoke  giving  the  signal  by  day  and  the  flame 
by  night-^thus  spreading  the  alarm  through  a 
whole  coontry  of  seventy  miles  in   extant,,  in 
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the  proyincial  phraie,  from  ''Berwick  to  the 
Bield," — and  to  a  breadth  of  not  less  than  fifty 
miloB^  carrying  alarm  into  the  uppermost  parts 
of  every  tribatary  glen.    Would  that  we  could  be 
inspired  with  the  fancy  of  oar  own  immortal  Sir 
Walter,  that  we  might,  for  only  one  moment, 
imagine  the  sudden  upstirring,  in  this  way,  of  the 
wild  and  warlike  population  of  so  great  an  extent 
of  country,  during  the  days  of  Border  contest ! 
what  a  shouting  of  men  and  neighing  of  horses  ! — 
what  a  hurried  donning  of  back  and  breast-pieces 
and  morions !— what  a  jingling  of  bridles  and  sad- 
dling of  steeds  ! — what  a  buckling  on  of  swords  and 
grasping  of  lances  ! — and  how  the  woods,  and  the 
Bteep  faces  of  the  hills,  must  haye  re-echoed 
to  the  gallop  of  the  yarious  little  parties,  hastening 
to  unite  themselyes  together  !     Then  came  the 
assault  of  the  inyading  fbe — ^the  crash  of  combat, 
— ^the  shouts  of  triumph,  and  the  shrieks  of  dying 
men  ! — all  full  of  the  most  romantic  and  pictu- 
resque suggestions.    Kay,  if  we  could  only  fancy 
the  laird  of  any  one  of  those  little  fortalices, 
after  haying  been  warned  by  his  provident  dame, 
by  the  usual  hint  of  a  covered  dish  fall  of  steel 
spurs  set  before  him,  that  there  was  no  more 
meat  in  the  larder — if  we  could  only  imagine 
him  and  his  followers,  getting  hurriedly  to  boot 
and  saddle,  to  ride   across  the   Border,  on  a 
foray  into  England,  to  harry  some  district  of 
its  beeves,  we  should  conjui-e  vp  a  picture  full 
of  the  most  romantic  circam  stances  and  stir- 
ring interest.      Beginning  with  Oliver  Castle, 
which  was   as   high  up  the   Tweed  valley  as 
any  such  human  habitation  coold  have   been 
well  built,  we  find  that  its  conmianication  was 
with  that  of  Brummelzier  and  the  Peel  of  Tinnis, 
or  Thane's  Castle.     These  communicated  with 
one  at  Dreva,  that  with  Wester  Dawick,  Hill- 
house,  Easter  Dawick,  Easter  Happrew,  Lyne, 
Bams,  CoverhiU,  Neidpath,  Peebles  Castle,  Hay- 
stone,  Horsburgh  Castle,  Nether  Horsburgh,  Car- 
drona,   Ormistone,  Qrierstone,  Traquair,  Inner- 
leithen, Purves  Hill,  Bold,  Caberstone,  Scrogbank, 
HoUowlee,  Elibank  Tower,  and  so  on  in  the  same 
manner,  down  the  whole  vale  of  the  Tweed  to  the 
sea,  or,  reversing  the  order,  and  as  we  have  already 
used  the  common  country  phrase  **  from  Berwick 
to  tJie  Bidd,'' 

Availing  ourselves  of  the  quaint  langaage  of 
Dr  Pennecuick,  we  now  beg  to  inform  our  readers 
that  "  The  famous  Tweed  hath  its  first  spring  or 
fountain  nearly  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  place 
where  the  shire  of  Peebles  marches  and  borders 
with  the  stewartry  of  Annandale — ^that  is  Tweed's 
Cross,  so  called  from  a  cross  which  stood,  and 
was  erected  there  in  time  of  Popery,  as  was 
ordinary,  in  all  the  eminent  places  of  public  roads 
in  the  kingdom  before  our  Reformation.  Both 
Annan  and  Clyde  have  their  first  rise  from  the 
same  height,  about  half  a  mile  from  one  another, 
-where  Clyde  runneth  west,  Annan  to  the  south, 
andTweed  to  the  east."  There  is  some  little  exag- 
geration, however,  in  the  old  Doctor  here— -for  there 
is,  in  reality,  no  branch  of  Clyde  within  two  miles 
of  Tweed's  CroM,  or  Errickstane  Brae.  Tweed's 
Well  is  not  Tery  far  firom  the  great  road  ;  and  the 


site  of  Tweed's  Cross  is  1632  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  ''  Tweed  ranneth  for  the  most  part 
with  a  soft^  yet  trotting  stream,  towards  the  north- 
east»  the  whole  length  of  the  country,  in  several 
meanders,  passing  first  through  the  Paroch  of 
Tweeds-moor,  the  place  of  its  birth,  then  running 
eastward,  it  watereth  the  parishes  of  Glenholm, 
Dramelzear,  Broughton,  Dawick,  Stobo,  Lyne» 
Manner,  Peebles,  Traquair,  Innerleithen,  and 
from  thence  in  its  coarse  to  the  March  at  Gale- 
hope-bum,  where,  leaving  Tweeddale,  it  beginneth 
to  water  the  Forest  on  both  sides,  a  little  above 
Elibank." 

Hartfell,  in  the  upper  part  of  this  country,  rises 
to  the  height  of  1D28  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea ;  and  several  individual  heights  of  the  same 
group  approach  very  near  to  that  elevation.     The 
pass  of  Errickstane  Brae  from  Domfriesshire  into 
Tweeddale  is  very  steep  and  tedious,  even  with  the 
present  improved  line  and  construction  of  road  ; 
but  in  the  olden  times,  and  when  wild  forests  pre- 
vailed eyerywhere  oyer  the  sides  of   the  hills, 
and  darkened  the  depths  of  the  valleys — and 
when  these  were  most  likely  to  be  peopled  by 
robbers— one  cannot  doubt  that  the  good  Catholic 
would  gladly  avail  himself  of  the  cross  at  the  sum- 
mit, to  throw  himself  upon  his  knees,  and  offer  up 
fervent  prayers  for  his  safety.   In  these  times,  the 
traveller's  attention  is  arrested  by  a  most  remark- 
able eonchoidal  hollow,  in  the  bosom  of  the  moan- 
tain,  of  inunense  depth,  with  sides  of  a  declivity 
approaching  nearly  to  the  perpendicular,  covered 
with  a  beautiful  short  green  sward.   This  very  curi- 
ous place  is  called  '*  the  Marquis  of  Annandale's 
Beef  Stand," — ^probably  because  its  quiet  shelter^ 
and  rich  pasture,  may  have  produced  very  soperior 
beeves.    It  is  likewise  often  called  "  MacCleran's 
Loup,"  which  comparatively  modem  name  it  ac- 
quired from  a  very  curious  and  romantic  incident. 
In  the  year  1745,  a  party  of  troops  were  escorting 
some  unfortunate  Highlanders,  as  prisoners,  in 
their  way  for  execution  at   Carlisle.     As  tiiey 
were  passing  this  place,  one  of  them,  of  the  name 
of  MacCleran,  asked  permission  of  the  guards  to 
retire  aside  a  little,  and,  squatting  at  the  edge  of 
the  green  precipice,  and  letting  down  his  plaid 
all  over  him,  in  pent-house  fashion,  he  gradually 
drew  it  tight  together  over  his  person,  and  borrow- 
ing a  hint  from  the  sagacious  hedgehog,  and  put- 
ting his  head  between  his  knees,  so  as  to  convert 
himself  into  a  ball,  he  boldly  rolled  himself  over 
the  hill.    There  was  an  immediate  shout — ^the 
men,  who  had  sat  down  to  rest,  seized  their  arms, 
rushed  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  fired  aa 
fast  as  they  could  at  the  rolling  mass  of  tartan 
that  went  bounding  downwards,  and  then  spun 
out  into  the  midst  of  the  hollow  bottom  below. 
Shot  after  shot  was  fired  as  rapidly  as  thought. 
The  animated  sphere  at  last  came  to  rest  by  ita 
very  vis  inertia  ;  but  before  they  could  well  load 
again,  it  rapidly  unfolded  itself,  and  up  jumped 
the  man,  safe  and  unhurt,  and,  bounding  off  like 
a  roebuck,  he  was  soon  lost  in  a  ravine  that  cleft 
a  part  of  the  opposite  mountain. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  follow  the  stream  of 
the  Tweed  firom  Tweed's  VeU^  its  elevated  birth- 
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place,  down  into  Uie  valley  through  which  it  par- 
aaes  its  course  onwards  to  the  sea  ;  and,  in  so 
doing,  we  cannot  pass  oyer  the  small  Inn  of  Tweed- 
hope-footy  "where,"  says  old  Pennecuick,  "there 
lived,  in  my  time,  an  honest  fellow  called  Jamie 
WeUch,  ironically  nicknamed  The  Bairn  of 
Tweedhcpe-foot,  well  known  for  his  huge  bulk  and 
strength,  being  a  perfect  Milo,  with  a  heart  and 
courage  conform."  What  a  fellow  for  a  fiction- 
monger  to  manufacture  a  character  out  of!  It 
seems  to  us  quite  wonderful  that  Scott  should 
have  never  thought  of  appropriating  him. 

As  the  river  goes  on,  it  is  rapidly  augmented  by 
the  accession  of  so  many  streams,  coming  in  from 
either  side,  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  notice 
them  all  within  any  reasonable  space.  Numerous 
calms,  supposed  to  have  been  thrown  up  by  the 
Ronums  to  guide  the  way,  are  seen  along  the 
road  between  Tweedhope-foot  and  the  Bield.  At 
the  upper  part  of  the  Hawkshaw  stream  is  Falla 
Moss,  where  Porteous  of  Hawkshaw,  at  the  head 
of  some  of  the  coantry  people,  surprised  a  party 
of  sixteen  of  CromweU's  horsemen,  who  had  come 
from  the  camp  at  Biggar.  After  securing  them, 
they  butchered  these  innocent  men,  one  by  one,  in 
cold  blood ;  and  one  individual,  having  given  his 
blow  with  too  much  tenderness,  his  victim  so  far 
recovered  strength  as  to  escape  for  a  few  miles, 
when  he  was  pursued  and  murdered  by  number- 
less cruel  wounds.  These  unhappy  men  were 
buried  in  the  Falla  Moss  ;  and,  a  little  to  the  east, 
there  is  the  Retting  Stone,  where  an  unfortanate 
woman  perished  in  the  snow.  "  Opposite  to  the 
foot  of  Hawkshawbank,"  says  Pennecuick,  "  in 
a  kaim  beside  the  high  road,  is  the  Gianfa  Grave; 
so  called  from  a  huge,  mighty  fellow  that  robbed 
all  on  the  way,  but  was  at  length,  from  a  mount 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  surprised  and  shot 
to  death,  as  tradition  goes."  Near  Monzion,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Fruid  river,  there  is  the  grave  of 
a  certain  Marion  Ghisholm,  who  is  said  to  have 
brought  out  the  plague  hither  from  Edinburgh, 
and  infected  all  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood, 
by  means  of  a  bundle  of  clothes  she  carried  with 
her,  so  that  many  died,  and  were  buried  by  their 
terrified  survivors  in  the  ruins  of  their  own  houses, 
which  were  pulled  down  oVer  their  dead  bodies 
so  as  to  form  their  graves. 

Tweedsmuir  Kirk  stands  upon  the  right  bank 
of  the  river,  upon  what  is  called  the  Quarter 
Knowe,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  site  of 
the  Druidi,  from  certain  Druidical  stones  exist- 
ing near  it  The  Tweed  is  here  joined  by  the 
small  river  Talla,  which  is  remarkable  as  having 
been  the  scene  of  the  great  Covenanting  Con- 
vocation called  the  Meeting  of  Talla-Linns,  which 
took  place  on  the  15th  of  June,  1682,  and  at 
which.  Sir  Walter  Scott  informs  us,  that  Douce 
David  Deans  was  present  as  a  youth.  The  strange 
metaphysical  and  polemical  spirit,  that  had  grown 
up  among  those  unhappy  sufferers  was  so  over- 
whelming, that,  instead  of  devoting  their  whole 
mind  and  attention,  to  the  consideration  of  the 
real  grievances  and  miseries  they  sustained,  and 
of  the  best  mode  of  procedure  by  which  they  could 
hope  to  get  them  removed,  the  whole  scene  was  one 


of  universal  disagreement  and  disunion,  concern- 
ing the  character  and  extent  of  such  as  were  entirely 
frivolous  and  imaginary.  "  The  place  where  this 
conference  took  place,"  says  Scott,  "  was  remark- 
ably well  adapted  for  such  an  assembly.  It  was 
a  wild  and  very  sequestered  dell  in  Tweeddale^ 
surrounded  by  high  hills,  and  far  remote  from 
human  habitation.  A  small  river  or  mountain 
torrent  called  the  Talla,  breaks  down  the  glen 
with  great  fury,  dashing  successively  over  a  num- 
ber of  small  cascades,  which  have  procured  the 
spot  the  name  of  Talla  Linns.  Here  the  leaders 
among  the  scattered  adherents  of  the  Covenant- 
men  who,  in  their  banishment  from  human  so- 
ciety, and  in  the  recollection  of  the  severities  to 
which  they  had  been  exposed,  had  become  at  once 
sullen  in  their  tempers,  and  fantastic  in  their  re- 
ligious opinions — met,  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
and  by  the  side  of  the  torrent,  discussed  with  tur- 
bulence, which  the  noise  of  the  stream  could  not 
drown,  points  of  controversy  as  empty  and  unsub- 
stantial as  its  foam."  This  sad  narration  of  human 
frailty  forces  upon  our  minds  the  recollection  of 
the  much  more  rational  canine  convocation,  which, 
we  have  already  had  occasion  to  describe !  But 
in  regard  to  painting,  what  a  subject  has  Scott 
here  sketched  for  some  of  our  celebrated  modem 
artists  to  fill  up! 

Before  coming  to  the  Bield  and  the  Crook  Inns, 
we  pass  the  site  of  Oliver  Castle,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  .stream,  the  very  foundations  of  which  are 
now  so  much  gone  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  dis- 
cover the  precise  site  where  it  stood.  This  was 
the  ancient  seat  of  the  Frasers  of  Lovat,  who^ 
coming  originally  from  France  at  a  very  early 
period  of  history,  were  thanes  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
and  afterwards  became  possessed  of  large  terri- 
tories in  the  south  of  Scotland,  especially  in 
Tweeddale.  They  were  high  Sheriffs  of  the 
county  of  Peebles,  and  in  the  reigns  of  Alexander 
the  II.  and  III.,  and  during  the  minority  of  the 
Queen,  Sir  Simon  Fraser,  Lord  of  Oliver  Castle,, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Cummin,  and  with 
an  army  of  10,000  Scots,  in  one  day,  gave  three 
successive  and  complete  defeats  to  different  bodies 
of  Edward  the  First's  army,  amounting  in  all  to 
not  less  than  30,000  men,  near  Roslin,  on  the 
27th  February,  1303.  This  hero  was  the  Wallace 
of  his  time ;  and  as  his  heroism  and  patriotism 
were  not  inferior  to  those  of  that  celebrated  Scot- 
tish champion,  so  his  services  to  his  country  met 
with  the  same  reward ;  for  he  was  given  into  the 
hands  of  Edward,  and  died  a  martyr  to  his  coun- 
try's wrongs.  By  marriage  with  lie  family,  this 
property  came  down,  in  modem  times,  into  the 
possession  of  the  Tweedies. 

How  great  have  been  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  this  part  of  the  valley  since  we 
first  visited  it,  in  1807 !  The  road,  as  you  go 
along,  now  wears  altogetlier  an  inhabited  look, 
and  little  portions  of  plantations  here  and  there 
give  an  air  of  shelter  and  civilization  to  it.  The 
Crook  Inn  does  not  now  stand  alone,  and  there  is, 
comparatively  speaking,  an  inviting  air  of  comfort 
about  it ;  but  forty  years  ago  it  presented  one  of 
the  coldest  looking,  cheerless  places  of  reception 
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fuf  twf  ell«rft  that  vo  liad  «v«r  ohajuMd  k»  btkold. 
it  itood  iaoJated  asd  aUvmf  in  tka  midst  •£  tha 
great  gl«n  of  tbe  Tveed,  olAMd  is  by  hi|^  green 
tj^ofia^  hillB  on  all  aidM»  with  a  square  space  be- 
tveon  it  and  the  highway  enolosed  oS,  to  right 
and  lfi£^  by  two  dry  stoae  dykes,  mnaing  at  r^ht 
an([^QS  from  the  line  of  its  front  towards  the  road. 
Ko  one  eotthi  look  at  it  without  thinking  of  winter, 
anow  stormsy  and  assodafeions  iiled  wiih  pity  for 
those  whose  hard  fate  it  might  be  to  be  storm- 
fltaid  her^  as  unwiUing  priseners^  with  a  ooantry 
ao  deeply  covered  with  snow,  that  there  eonld  be 
no  hope  of  moving  for  many  days.    Sach  were 
onr  thoughts  when  we  droYe  up  to  its  door,  we  be- 
lieve in  the  gloomy  month  of  November,  1807» 
^vii^  oome  that  morning  from  Moffiit»  and  hav- 
ing no  intention  of  stayiii^  knger  here  than  to 
preenre  fsesh  poet  horses  to  onr  carriage,  aad  then 
to  proeeed.    We  &lt  qnite  fidgetty  and  nneom- 
Ibrtable  till  we  got  away.    The  horses  were  no 
aooaer  put  to  the  earriage,  therefore^  than  we  took 
-our  places.    Mumhlea  had  not  yet*  eome  into  ez- 
istenoe,  bat  there  was  a  be^nehe  box  on  the  front 
]Mrt  of  the  vehiole,  whore  one  of  onr  friends  seated 
himself  from  choiee,  that  he  might  have  a  better 
Tiew  oi  ihe  soenery.    We,  with  another,  oocnpied 
the  inside  of  the  chariot,  and  the  day  being  eold 
and  raw,  and  threatening  to  driszle  a  little,  we 
made  ourselves  immediately  snng  by  palling  up 
aU  the  windows.    The  word  **  right! ''  was  given, 
and  the  post-boy,  wishing,  as  they  generally  do, 
to  make  a  spurt  at  starting,  dug  the  spars  into 
his  horses,  and  whipped  them  at  onoe  into  a  gal- 
lop>  and  he  went  flying  from  the  door,  and  ronnd 
the  comer  into  the  road  with  such  a  &trr,  that  he 
did  not  give  time  for  the  hind  wheels  to  perform 
their  necessary  evolutions.    By  the  same  sort  of 
centrifugal  fbroe,  that  gives  impetus  to  the  flight 
«f  a  stone  from  a  sling,  therefore,  they  were  thrown 
•off  sideways,  at  a  tangent  to  the  circle  they  should 
have  described,  with  so  great  violence,  that  even 
the  best  London  manufacture  could  not  withstand 
it,  especially  after  having  been  rattled,  as  they  had 
been,  for  better  than  five  months,  over  some  of 
the  roughest  cross  roadjs  of  England  and  Wales. 
In  less  than  the  twinkling  of  aneye,  the  whole  spokes 
«nd  feUoes  which  had  been  so  long  happily  banded 
together,  en  aoeiMS,  in  the  two  wheels,  di^arted 
company  by  general  consent,  and  were  torn  and 
dislocated  flrom  each  other,  and  scattered  far  and 
wide  upon  the  road.    The  iron  rims  roUed  off  each 
afaig^y  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  and  then  foU 
^rer  with  a  solenm,  yet  sullen  sonnd  of  submis- 
uoa  to*  their  fate*.     The  post-boy,  utterly  uneon- 
acious  that  anything  was  wrong,  continued  to 
whip  and  spur,  to  prove  that  his  horses  were  good 
for  that  pace  for  at  least  a  mile.     Onr  philoso- 
phical friend  on  the  box  was  too  much  engaged 
in  tying  his  comforter,  and  in  looking  now  at  the 
post-boy,  and  now  at  the  mountains  en  either  side, 
to  be  made  aware  of  anything  that  had  hag»pened. 
albeit  that  our  shouts  and  the  occasional  uncouth 
bumping  he  received,  might  have  excited  in  him 
aome  slight  suspicion  that  there  was  something 
wrong.    But  we  two  insides  were  in  a  most  peril- 
ous plight ;  for  we  were  slcdghing  it^  as  it  weie^ 


along  Iha  hard  tmrnpike  read,  npon  the  hind 
azktrae;  and  many  and  fiirisne  were  the  boaads 
we  made,  aa  we  for  some  time  vainly  tried  to  got 
down  the  front  glasses.    At  loagth,  after  having 
gone  aeme  two  hundred  yards  or  more  in  tiiis 
way,  we  succeeded  in  stopping  the  ftunons  flight  of 
onr  poetttien ;  and  having  got  ont,  we  walked 
back  in  sad  dismay  to  the  Crook  Iiua,  foU  of  &a 
conviction  tiiat  stem  fate  had  infoUthly  doomed  us 
to  all  thaaenuserics  which  had  so  zeoentiyfllledna 
with  pity  for  the  suppoeedssfferings  of  others.  We 
looked  mdserahly  and  silently  at  each  ether,  every 
fooe  indfvidBaliy  reflecting  the  inward  hcvror  that 
severaUy  possessed  us.     We  instinctively  tnmed 
our  eyes  upwards  to  the  portion  of  grim  sky  that 
stretched  aoroos  above  ns,  from  one  menntaiB  top 
to  another,  lika  the  dull,  muggy  old  sail  <doth  that 
nught  form  the  roof  of  a  booth  at  afrdr.    Wioalhg 
of  snow,  twenty  foet  deep»  seemed  to  bo  hanging 
over  our  heads,  aa  if  about  to  descend  diroetly  cr 
ma$M  into  the  glen,  and  so  to  swaddle  np  aU 
nature,  as  to  forbid  all  locomotion,  however  con- 
fined.   We  then  looked  at  the  oold,  bare,  h^ee- 
pitable  face  of  the  Cro<^  Inn  before  which  we 
stood ;  and,  like  men  desperately  resolved  to  en- 
dure a  fate,  which,  however  cruel  in  itself,  and 
suddenly  brought  upon  us,  could  net  now  by  any 
means  be  averted,  we  entered  the  house  and 
seated  ourselves  on  the  wooden  chairs  in  thebest> 
but  dan^,  dingy  parionr,  with  its  newly  sanded 
floor,  in  the  full  conviction  that  this  was  to  be  our 
prison  for  some  weeks  to  come  at  least.  Onr  wrack 
was  so  complete,  that  not  a  hope  remained.    At 
length,  onriosity  led  us  to  go  ont  to  listen  to  the  con- ' 
versation  of  a  small  group  of  persons  that  sur- 
rounded the  earriage,  each  of  whom  was  ddivering 
his  own  sage  remarks  on  this — an  event  so  worthy 
of  speculation,  in  a  district  where  events  were  few. 
One  man,  with  a  broad  blue  bonnet,  proved  to  be 
a  carrier,  and  owner  of  a  horse  and  cart  which 
stood  hard  by.     After  a  little  talk  with  him,  he 
undertook,  for  a  due  consideration,  to  transport 
the  carriage  to  Edinburgh,  by  binding  the  hinder 
part  of  it,  whence  the  wheels  were  gone,  to  the 
tail  of  his  cart,  so  that  it  should  travel  safely, 
though  ignomittiouely,  on  its  own  two  fore  wheels, 
and  with  its  back  to  the  horse ;  and  after  this 
was  arranged,  we  speedily  discovered,  wi&  great 
delight,  that  the  landlord  could   give  n«  two 
post-chaises.     These  were  instantly  ordered  out, 
and  our  persons  and  baggage  being  distributed 
between  the  two,  we  had  the  satisfrbction  of  start- 
ing again  from  the  door,  at  a  good  rattling  paoe^ 
just  as  the  first  broad  flakes  of  snow  were  begin- 
ning to  Ml,  as  the  advanced  guard  of  that  heavy 
column  that  was  about  to  descend  and  subdue  and 
imprison  the  whole  of  that  upland  country.   Suck 
was  our  alarm  that  we  never  stopped,  except  to 
ehflJDge  horses,  till  we  found  ourselves  in  the  Inn 
at  Melrose,  where  we  thanked  our  stars  that  we 
had  so  providentially  escaped  fr^m  the  horrors  of 
the  Crook  Inn.    But  now  things  are  so  changed, 
that  even  a  confinement  there,  however  annoying 
in  itself  in  point  of  delay,  would  at  least  be  at* 
tended  with  no  apprehension  of  want  of  creaibara 
oomfortsu 
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The  atztoljacto  of  hrterest  on  the  Tweed  aie 
the  eld  Boase  of  Bnunelzier  and  the  pietiureiqBe 
rmuuna  ef  the  ancient  foitaliee  belongiag  to  it» 
««]]ed  Tumisy  or  Thanes  QaaUke,  which  atands  on 
1ih0  top  of  a  hill  ahore  the  honae.  It  i»  aaid  that 
trsTellfln  ef  OTerj  deaeriptiQn  were  eompelled  to 
pay  homage  to  Sir  James  Tweedie,  the  haughty 
Baron  of  Bramehior.  It  so  happened,  that  on 
one  octasina  he  was  told  that  a  stranger,  attended 
hy  a  wry  small  zetinne^  had  passed  by  his  man- 
sion without  paying  the  nsnal  oompliments  of 
okeissnoe  ie  its  loidly  owner.  Fnming  wi^  rage, 
ha  instantly  got  to  horse,  and  pntting  himself  at 
tita  head  of  sixteen  lances,  all  mounted  like  him- 
aalf  on  white  horsesi  as  was  his  fancy,  he  pnr- 
ssed  the  stranger  hot  foe^  mtil  he  orertook  him 
at  Glenwhappen,  where,  having  ieosd  tlie  man 
ha  aonji^t^  in  the  midst  of  his  friMids,  he  imperi- 
ovsly  demanded  to  have  him  instantly  giren  np 
to  that  corporal  punishment  which  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  imflieting  in  such  eases.  Bat  what  waa 
the  proed  Tweedie's  discoanfitnre  wh«!i  the 
strsDgw  caaoe  ft>rward,  and  was  announced  to 
him  as  Jamee  V.,  King  of  Scotland.  Throw- 
hig  himself  npon  his  knees,  he  received  the  gra- 
cious pardon  of  his  sovereign,  coupled  with  a  few 
befitting  admonitions,  and  then  he  slunk  away  | 
back  to  his  baurbarous  hold,  with  humbled  and 
mortified  pride.  A  certain  John  Bertram,  who 
bad  acted  as  the  king's  guide  on  this  occasion, 
tiirough  the  Dmmelzier  territory,  received  from 
his  sovereign  the  lands  of  Duckpool  ibr  his  reward. 

The  grave  of  the  celebrated  Merlin,  the  wizard 
and  so6tiisayer,  was  said  to  be  under  a  thorn  tree, 
a  little  below  the  churchyard  of  this  parish.  An 
ancient  prophecy  existed  regarding  it,  in  the  Ibl- 
loving  rode  distich  : — 

"  When  Tweed  and  Panrsayle  meet  at  Merlin's  grave, 
Scotland  and  England  shall  one  monarch  have.' ' 

And  this  was  said  to  have  been  fulfilled  by  an 
extraordinary  flood  which  took  place  on  the  day 
that  James  VI.  of  Scotland  was  crowned  king  of 
England,  when  the  river  Tweed  so  far  overflowed 
its  banks,  that  it  met  and  united  itself  to  the  bum 
of  Pawaayfe,  at  the  spot  which  tradition  had  al- 
ways marked  out  as  the  grave  of  Merlin.  But 
this  tradition  would  appear  to  be  extremely  apo- 
cryphal, seeing  that  we  cannot  understand  how 
it  happened  that  Merlin,  who  was  a  Welsh  bard, 
ftod  who  was  bern  at  Oaermarthen,  abobt  the  year 
460^  should  have  wandered  hither  to  find  a  grave. 
The  only  way  in  which  it  appears  to  be  possible 
to  reconcile  Uiis  difficulty  is  by  supposing,  what  is 
by  no  means  unlikely,  that  this  may  have  been 
^  grave  of  some  Scottish  bard  or  soothsayer, 
whose  &me  having  been  as  great  in  his  own 
eonntry  as  that  of  Merlin  was  afl  over  Britain, 
end  in  the  same  way,  may  have  had  that  distin- 
{[oished  name  conferred  on  him  by  his  country- 
men as  a  mark  of  their  admiration  of  him. 

Nearly  opposite  to  Drunaeluer,  Biggar  Water, 
Mgmented  by  that  of  Skirling,  falls  into  the 
Tweed  from  the  left.  The  banks  of  both  these 
atreama  are  thickly  sown  with  Boman  and  other 
remains.  They  are,  moreover,  ornamented  with 
aereral  gentlemen^s  residenees.     On  the  Baohan 


Hill  are  the  remaine  of  an  aneimt  British  camp; 
and  it  is  worth  remtt^ing^  that  in  tiie  parish  of 
GlenhohBL  alone  there  are  the  mine  of  no  lose 
than  six  old  castles  or  towers.  In  a  plain  by  the 
aide  ef  the  Tweed  are  several  mounds,  in  one  of 
which  was  found  a  singular  stone  buOding,  iriih 
a  large  stone  cover,  and  within  it  was  the  skele^ 
ton  of  a  man,  with  bracelets  on  his  anns.  As 
urn  vras  found  near  to  tl^ -skeleton.  We  can 
gather  no  infl>rmation  from  ^^ny  quartnr  as  to 
what  was  the  material  ef  which  the  bracelets 
were  eomposed,  or  what  were  the  contents  of  the 
um. 

The  general  character  of  the  river  Tweed  all 
along  that  part  of  its  course  which  we  have  hither- 
to traced,  is  that  of  an  exceedingly  clear  stream^ 
trotting  without  any  great  degree  ofviolenee — ^that 
is  to  say,  when  not  whipped  into  fury  by  the 
angry  spirit  of  the  sttvm  and  the  flood — and  find- 
ing ita  peaceful  and  harmless  way  ever  a  beauti- 
ful pebbly  bottom,  and  winding  now  to  one  side  of 
the  narrow  valley^  and  now  to  the  other,  its  banke 
being  low,  and  rarely,  though  occasionally,  fringed 
by  a  few  dropping  alders  —  the  mountain  ttde 
being   generally  green   and    unbroken,   thougk 
here  and  there  displaying  accumulations  of  slaty 
stonesi  of  a  rich  purple  colour,  indicating  the 
nature  of  the  rock  under  the  surface.      Angling 
for  salmon  in  these  waters  is  quite  unavailing,  as 
the  fish  that  escape  all  the  snares  and  interruptions 
that  they  have  to  encounter  between  Berwick  and 
Peebles,  do  not  arrive  in  these  parts  untfl  tiiey 
are  quite  out  of  season.     But  these  are  beautifid 
spawning  grounds.     It  is  not,  however,  always 
easy  to  defend  the  poor  animals,  whilst  engaged 
in  this  interesting  occupation,   from  the  cruel 
leister  or  vraster  of  the  poacher.      Like  many 
other  things,  tiiat  are  very  nefarious  in  practice, 
there  is  mnch  in  the  most  destructive  of  practices 
that  is  productive  of  romantic  and  picturesque 
effect^— the  darkness  of  the  night — the  blase  of 
the  torches  upon  the   water — ^the  flash  of  the 
feam  from  the  bare  limbs  of  the  men  who  are 
wading  through  the  shallows,  with  their  long 
poles,  and  many  pointed  and  barbed  iron  heads-^ 
or  glancing  from  the  prow  of  the  boat,  moving 
slowly  over  the  deeper  water,  with  its  strange, 
unearthly  figures  in  it.     But  let  those  who  would 
find  ^s  given  with  a  perfection  that  realises  the 
life,  read  the  description  of  such  a  scene  by  Shr 
Walter  Scott,  in  '«Ouy  Mannering"— where  they 
will  find  a  piece  of  exquisite  painting  from  nature^ 
I  drawn  by  one  who  could  use  a  leister  on  an  occflr- 
aiea  wrth  any  man  upon  Tweed.  Upon  the  whole, 
we  should  be  disposed  to  think  that  the  English 
gentleman  of  rank,  who  is  mentioned  in  a  note  in 
the  edition  of  Pennecuik  of  1815,  as  having  been  in* 
terrogated,  after  his  return  to  his  own  country,  as 
to  what  he  thought  of  Tweeddale,  waspretty  correct 
in  the  reply  he  gave — "That  he  believed  he  could 
describe  its  surfece  in  three  words,  as  it  ahnost 
everywhere  consisted  of  a  hill,  a  road,  and  a 
water  ; "  and  the  author  of  the  note  goes  on  very 
succeasfriUy  to  add — *^  which,  indeed,  with  the 
addition  of  another  hiU,  rising  immediatel7  firona 
the  opposite  brink  of  the  accompanying  stream^ 
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below  the  road,  generally  constituto  the  Bum  total 
of  the  objecta  that  present  themselTes  to  the 
trareller.  A  flat,  through  which  its  glittering 
current  meanders  and  ripples  orer  a  pebbly 
channel — ^a  shepherd's  cot,  at  the  side  of  a  rill  in 
a  recess,  sometimes  sheltered  by  a  few  trees  or 
bushes — a  caim  pointing  the  summit  of  a  pyra- 
midal mountain — a  ring,  once  necessary  to  secure 
the  herds  and  flocks,  surrounding  the  upper  part 
of  an  eminence — a  deserted  tower  on  the  brow 
of  a  projecting  height,  of  which  there  are  many  in 
the  country,  erected  for  habitations,  for  defence, 
and  for  beacons — whilst  at  times  a  mansion,  em- 
bosomed in  wood,  occasionally  animates  the  pros- 
pect." We  cannot  say  that  our  recent  obserra- 
tion  enables  us  to  assert,  that  the  thirty-two  years 
that  haye  passed  away  since  this  description  was 
giyen,  though  they  may  have  somewhat  narrow- 
ed the  confines  to  which  it  was  once  applicable, 
hare  to  any  great  degree  enabled  the  face  of  the 
country  to  outgrow  its  accuracy. 

But,  below  this,  we  find  that,  for  some  miles  at 
least,  the  industry  of  man  has  done  so  much  by 
cultiration  and  planting,  both  in  the  wide  bottom 
of  the  Talley,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  as  to 
give  to  the  whole  quite  the  effect  of  an  English 
country — the  fields  being  well  culUvated,  and 
bounded  by  hedge  rows.  These  enrichments  are 
to  be  attributed  to  the  exertions  of  two  proprietors 
in  the  middle  of  last  century — we  mean  to  those  of 
Sir  Alexander  Murray,  of  Stanhope,  who  enclosed 
and  planted  most  part  of  the  property  of  Stobo, 
which  rises  abruptly  upwards  from  the  left  bank 
of  the  river,  and  for  which  much  was  done  in  ad- 
dition by  the  late  Sir  James  Montgomery,  father 
of  the  present  Sir  Graham  Montgomery.  Sir 
James  built  the  present  Stobo  Castle  in  1810. 
The  church  of  Stobo  is  above  500  years  old.  It 
is  Grothic,  and  extremely  curious.  The  other  pro- 
prietor, to  whom  we  have  alluded,  was  Sir  James 
Kasmyth,  of  Posso,  whose  improvements  and 
plantations  on  the  estate  of  Didwick  (for  some 
time  very  improperly  called  New  Posso,  but  now 
restored  to  its  old  name),  which  is  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  stream,  were  always  held  so  much  in 
admiration  by  the  whole  countiy,  that  compari- 
sons were  made  to  them  as  aflbrding  a  measure 
of  excellence  by  which  to  estimate  others.  He 
was  a  gentleman  of  much  scientific  acquirement; 
and,  in  addition  to  his  ordinary  gardens,  he  cre- 
ated others  for  extensive  botanical  collections, 
with  green  houses  for  rare  plants  ;  and  on  these 
he  put  the  strikingly  appropriate  motto  :— 

"  Solomon,  in  all  his  glory,  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of 

these." 
The  house  was  square  and  ancient.  The  grounds 
were  executed  by  Sir  James,  in  the  fcjrmal  linear 
style  of  gardening,  with  avenues,  vistas,  ponds, 
statues,  d:c.  ;  but  the  effect  that  resulted  from  all 
this,  after  the  timber  had  undergone  many  years' 
growth,  was  extremely  pleasing.  The  place  oc- 
cupies the  whole  of  a  considerably  wide  plain, 
stretching  between  the  Tweed  and  l^e  hills  rising 
steeply  behind  it ;  and  these  are  cut  into  by  a 
glen,  which,  running  up  into  their  bosoms  for  some 
three  or  four  miles,  brings  down  a  very  pretty 


little  sparkling  stream  as  a  tributary  from  them 
to  the  river.  Sir  James*s  grandson,  the  present 
Sir  John  Murray  Nasmyth — ^who  fortunately  hap- 
pens to  be  a  gentleman  of  remarkably  fine  taite—- 
has  done  everything  in  his  power  to  improve  the 
beauty  of  this  charming  spot.  The  whole  glen 
running  up  into  the  hills  has  been  planted.  The 
grand  old  wood,  which  hangs  on  the  mountain 
sloping  into  the  park,  has  had  its  terraces  restored 
and  added  to  ;  a  new  and  very  appropriate  Scot- 
tish manorial  house  has  been  built,  with  all  the 
necessary  adjuncts  of  terraces,  flower  gardens, 
statues,  vases,  dials,  flights  of  steps,  and  fountams; 
and  the  whole  now  exhibits  itself  as  one  of  the 
most  perfect  hijcux  that  can  be  found  anywhere 
in  Scotland,  or  perhaps  elsewhere,  as  a  gentle- 
man's residence.  Some  of  the  trees  here  ai-e  of 
large  proportions,  especially  when  we  consider 
the  upland  country  in  which  they  grow ;  and  wo 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  firom  our  own  edi* 
tion  of  Gilpin's  **  Forest  Scenery,"  published  shore 
ten  years  ago,  in  order  again  to  record  the  dimen- 
sions of  one  or  two  of  them  as  they  then  existed.  The 
horse-chesnut,  which  is  a  tree  that  was  introdaced 
into  Europe  from  the  East  about  the  year  1550, 
could  not  have  been  transplanted  into  Scotland 
sooner  than  about  the  year  1620.  Two  of  these 
trees,  growing  on  a  part  of  the  lawn  at  Dalwick, 
which  was  formerly  the  garden,  "  are  oertsinlj 
the  oldest  and  finest  in  Scotland  ;  or,  perhaps,  we 
should  say  that  there  are  none  equal  to  them,  so 
far  as  we  know,  in  Britain.  They  stand  twelre 
foot  apart  from  each  other^  but  they  snpport  a 
mass  of  foliage  that  appears  to  belong  hut  to  one 
head,  which  takes  a  beautifol  form,  and  covers  sn 
area  of  ground  the  diameter  of  which  is  ninety- 
six  feet.  The  largest  of  the  two  is  in  girth,  im- 
mediately above  the  root,  sixteen  and  a  half 
feet — at  three  feet  high,  it  is  twelve  snd  a  half 
feet — and  it  is  of  the  same  girth  at  six  feet  from 
the  ground.  The  smaller  tree  is  twelve  and  a 
half  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base,  and  ten 
feet  at  three  feet  high."  "  Sir  John  Nasmyth 
has  nine  very  picturesque  larches  at  Dalwick. 
They  take  singularly  irregular  and  fantastic 
forms,  and  throw  out  gigantic  limbs.  They  were 
planted  in  1725,  a  date  which  he  says  in  his  com- 
munication to  us  is  doubtful,  but  which  his  father, 
the  late  Baronet,  always  positively  declared  was 
correct,  being  what  his  faiher,  who  planted  them, 
had  always  told  him,  was  the  exact  period  of  the 
establishment  of  the  larches  at  Dalwick."  The  three 
largest  of  these  are  of  the  following  girths :  the 
crooked  larch  at  Dalwick  measures  in  circamfer- 
ence,  at  seven  feet  from  the  ground,  that  is,  imme* 
diately  under  the  spread  of  the  limhs,  fifteen 
feet;  at  four  feet  from  the  ground  it  measures 
nineteen  feet,  and  its  circumference  immediate- 
ly above  the  roots  is  nineteen  feet  This 
singularly  picturesque  tree  had  one  of  its  most 
important  limbs  torn  away  by  lightning  in  the 
summer  of  1820.  The  second  larch  tree  is  twelre 
feet  in  girth  at  three  feet  from  the  ground,  snd 
fifteen  feet  in  girth  inunediately  above  the  roots; 
and  the  thurd  is  eleven  feet  nine  inches  at  three 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  fifteen  feet  in  cireom- 
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ference  immediately  aboye  the  roots.  There  is 
an  ayenue  of  silrer  firs  at  Dalwick,  most  of  the 
trees  of  -which  are  nearly  of  equal  magnitude,  and 
all  beautifully  feathered  down  to  within  six  feet 
of  their  roots.  '  These  were  planted  by  the  grand- 
father of  the  present  Baronet,  in  1735.  On^  of 
these,  which  has  by  no  means  any  great  appa- 
rent pre-eminence  oyer  the  others,  measures  seyen- 
teen  feet  in  circumference  inunediately  aboye  the 
'  roots,  eleyen  feet  and  a  half  at  fiye  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  ten  feet  and  a  half  at  thirty  feet  from 
the  ground.  The  stem  tapers  up  like  a  fishing- 
rod  to  the  yery  top ;  and  the  whole  tree  contains 
four  hundred  and  ninety-fiye  feet  eleyen  inches, 
two  parts  of  cubic  measure,  of  timber ;  or,  as  we 
may  safely  say  now,  aboye  fiye  hundred  cubic  feet 
of  measurable  timber.  These  measurements  speak 
well  for  the  growth  of  wood  in  these  the  higher 
districts  of  the  Tweed  ;  indeed,  eztensiye  planta- 
tion appears  now  to  be  the  only  thing  that  is 
wanting  to  improye,  not  only  the  appearance  of 
the  country,  but  its  climate. 

At  about  half  way  between  Stobo  and  Peebles, 
the  riyer  Lyne  joins  the  Tweed  from  the  left.    It 
is  supported  by  seyeral  tributaries,  of  which,  per- 
haps, the  Tairth  is  one  of  the  most  ipaportant. 
Their  yalleys  afibrd  some  yery  pretty  snatches  of 
country  here  and  there,  and  much  has  been  done 
for  their  cultiyation  and  ornament.    There  are 
some  important  country  residences  also  on  their 
banks;  but  the  most  beautiftd  and  interesting  of 
these  is  Castle  Craig,  the  seat  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gibson  Carmichael,  Bart.    The  plantations  about 
it  are  of  immense  extent,  yery  well  grown,  and 
exceedingly    thriying.      The    house   has   little 
architectural    character  ;    but    its    site,    on    a 
swelling  knoll,  whence  it  commands  yiews  of  the 
different  yalleys  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
their  extent,  with  long  yistas  of  thick  forest  run- 
ning up  some  of  them,  and  surrounded  by  the 
lofty  green  hills  which  rise  eyerywhere  around, 
is  altogether  yery  charming.     For  our  part,  we 
regret  here,  as  we  do  eyerywhere  else  in  similar 
cases,  that  the  name,  which  is  modem,  should  haye 
been  fastened  on  it,  instead  of  its  ancient  name  of 
Eirkurd.     The  ruins  of  the  old  kirk  of  this  name, 
with  its  ancient  burial-ground,  and  many  curious 
and  picturesque  monumental  remains,  now  form 
the  most  interesting  features  in  a  beautifal  flower- 
garden  in  the  grounds,  carefully  preseryed  as  they 
haye  been  by,  and  enriched  and  hung  with,  shrubs 
and  creepers  of  all  kinds,  so  as  to  produce  a  spot  ot 
ground  adapted  for  the  most  luxurious  retirement 
and  contemplation,  calculated  to  awake  meditations 
of  the  most  deyout  and  sublime  description,  and  to 
bring  frail  man  into  direct  communication  with 
his  Creator.     There  are  seyeral  remains  of  British 
and  Roman  camps  and  stations  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood.      Below    Eirkurd,    the    Tairth  runs 
through  a  series  of  yaluable  water  meadows,  in  a 
deep  and  uniform  stream,  resembling  in  charac- 
ter an  English  riyer,  and  we  are  much  mistaken 
if  it  be  not  full  of  fine  fat  trouts.    Fain  would  we 
haye  been  enabled  to  haye  asserted  this  on  our  own 
angling  experience,  but  so  it  happens  that,  often  as 
we  have  enjoyed  the  hospitalities  of  Cftstle  Craig, 


and  albeit  that  we  were  always  filled  with  the 
deadly  intent  of  making  terrific  work  among  the 
finny  fry  of  the  Tairth,  the  weather,  which  is  not 
wont  to  be  on  eyery  occasion  friendly  to  the 
angler,  always  preyed  so  unpropitious  as  to  render 
it  quite  useless  for  us  to  put  up  our  rod. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  object  connected 
with  these  tributary  glens,  now  under  our  imme- 
diate  consideration,    is    Drochil   Castle,  which 
stands  between  the  Tairth  and  the  Lyne,  on  the 
swelling  ground  a  little  aboye  their  junction.     Of 
this  Dr.  Pennecucik  says,  '<  The  nether  Drochil 
hath  been  designed  more  for  a  palace  than  a 
castle  of  defence,  and  is  of  mighty  bulk,  founded, 
and  more  than  half  built,  but  neyer  finished,  by 
the  then    great   and   powerful  Regent,   James 
Douglas,  Earl  of  Mortoun.     Upon  the  front  of 
the  south  entry  of  this  Castle  was  '  J.,  E.  0.  M., 
James,  Earl  of  Mortoun,'  in  raised  letters,  with 
the  fetterlock,  as  Warden  of  the  Borders.    This 
mighty  earl,  for  the  pleasure  of  the  place  and  the 
salubrity  of  the  air,  designed  here  a  noble  recess 
and  retirement  from  worldly  business,  but  was 
preyented  by  his  unfortunate  and  miserable  death, 
three  years  after,  anno  1581;  being  accused,  con- 
demned, and  executed  by  the  maiden  at  the  Cross 
of  Edinburgh,  as  art  and  part  of  the  murder  of 
our  King  Henry,  Earl  of  Damley,  father  to  King 
James  the  Sixth.     This  fatal  instrument,  at  least 
the  pattern  thereof,  the  cruel  Regent  had  brought 
from  abroad,  to  behead  the  Laird  of  Pennecuiok 
of  that  Ok,  who,  notwithstanding,  died  in  his  bed, 
while  the  unfortunate  earl  was  the  first  himself 
that  hanselled   that    merciless    maiden,    which 
preyed  so  soon  after  his  own  executioner.''    The 
maiden,  which  is  a  rude  species  of  guillotine,  is 
still  preseryed  in  the  museum  of  the  Scottish 
Society  of  Antiquaries.    The  site  of  this  noble 
and  interesting  ruin  is  extremely  beautiful  be- 
tween the  two  streams  ;  and  at  about  four  miles 
aboye  the  junction  of  the  Lyne  with  the  Tweed, 
there  are  the  yestiges  of  two  yery  entire  camps 
on  the  hill  aboye  it,  which  are  called  the  Chesters, 
and  there  are  seyeral  others  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Immediately  in  the  angle  between  the  Lyne 
and  the  Tweed,  and  aboye  their  junction,  the 
summits  of  their  rather  eleyated  banks  are  con- 
nected by  a  heathy  flat' of  considerable  height. 
This  is  called  the  Sheriff's  Muir.     It  commands 
extensiye  yiews  up  and  down  the  yalley  of  the 
Tweed,  and  up  the  tributary  yalleys  of  the  Lyne, 
Tairth,  and  Manner.     It  presents  seyeral  appear- 
ances of  monumental  antiquities,  which  would 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  had  been  the  scene 
of  some  yery  ancient  hostile  struggle;  whilst  some 
stones  wo^ild  seem  to  indicate  the  site  of  a  Druidi- 
cal  temple,  and  this  with  gi*eat  probability,  seeing 
that  the  site  is  just  such  as  the  Druids  would  haye 
especially  chosen.      The  name  of  the  Sheriff's 
Muir,   or  Shire  Muir,  was  giyen  to  this  place 
because,  when  war  occurred  between  England  and 
Scotland,  this  was  the  spot  on  which  the  Sherift 
was  wont  to  summon  the  militia  of  the  county  to 
meet  prerious  to  their  going  on  actiye  serrice. 

We  must  now  go  oyer  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tweed,  in  order  to  giye  a  yery  general  sketch  of 
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the  Manner  Watdr»  a  very  beantiful*  and  more- 
over,  a  very  fine  '^"g^'^g  stream,  wbiok  is  made 
np  of  many  branchesi  all  diachargu]^  themselvet 
into  its  quiet  and  retired  glen  from  tome  very 
steep  and  lofty  aurroonding  moontaina.  There 
mre  many  cnrions  remains,  both  of  Britiah  and 
Itoman  origin,  to  be  found  here,  and  it  is  filled 
inth  spots  associated  with  the  romantic  times  of 
Border  warfare.  Among  these  are  several  Peel- 
towers,  each  of  which  has,  donbtless,  its  particular 
legends  attached  to  it.  Castle  Hill,  aituated  on  the 
top  of  a  steep  knoll,  ia  alofty  ruin,  the  history  of  which 
is  little  known.  One  of  the  best  preserved  more^aum 
of  this  description,  is  the  old  shattered  tower  of 
Posso,  from  which  the  proprietor,  Sir  John  Ka- 
mnyth,  Bart.,  takes  his  titie.  Itstandaprettily  upon 
a  knoll,  the  atream  of  the  Mannor  dancing  paat  it, 
and  glittering  in  the  sunshine — and  its  weather- 
beaten,  war-worn,  and  shiyered  form,  appears  to  be 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  whole  scene — and  espe- 
cially with  the  misty  shapes  of  Scrape  and  the 
other  high  mountains  that  rise  towards  the  upper 
end  of  the  glen.  There  were  a  great  many  timber 
trees  about  this  part  of  the  valley,  but  they  were 
cut  down  a  good  many  years  ago,  by  Sir  John 
l^asmyth's  predecessor,  and  one  or  two  only  re- 
main about  the  ruin  to  tell  what  their  companions 
were.  One  of  the  most  interesting  remnants  ef 
the  real  good  old  Border  tixnes,  is  that  of  '<  the 
Thieves'  Road,'*  so  called  vituperatively  by  thoae 
tasteless  individuals  who  eould  not  see  the  ro- 
mantic effect  produced  by  their  catde  being  har- 
ried and  driven  off  by  it,  by  a  parcel  of  English 
mosa-troopers — its  proper  name  being  **  the  Moss- 
Troopers'  Road" — and  it  served  equally  well  for 
the  nonce,  for  the  removal  and  drift  of  cattle* 
whether  they  were  bound  southwarda  fimn  Scot- 
land, or  northwards  firom  England*  Although 
its  vestiges  are  very  imperfect,  it  may  be  traced 
in  a  strictly  linear  direction  from  ^e  Border, 
over  Dollar  Law  and  Scrape,  and  so  crossing  the 
Tweed  below  Stobo,  and  running  directly  north- 
ward; and  doubtless  Rob  Roy  himself  knew 
every  inch  of  it  well. 

This  accidental  allusion  to  Sir  Waller  Scott's 
hero  reminds  us  that  the  valley  of  the  Mannor 
Water  is  rendered  peculiariy  interesting  by  the 
circumstance  of  its  having  been  the  reaidence, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  of  David 
Ritchie,  the  originaJl  dwarf,  whose  form  and  hia- 
tory  suggested  to  Sir  Walter  his  imaginary  cha- 
racter of  the  Black  Dwarf,  Canny  Elahie.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  tells  ua,  in  his  introduction  to  one  of 
the  late  editions  of  the  work,  **  that  the  peraonal 
description  of  Elshender,  of  Muckleatane-moor, 
has  been  generally  allowed  to  be  a  tolerably  exact 
and  unezaf^rerated  portrait  of  David,  of  Mannor 
Water.  He  was  not  quite  three  feet  and  a  half 
high,  since  he  could  stand  upright  in  the  door  of 
his  mansion,  which  was  just  that  height."  For 
our  part,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  charac- 
ter of  the  real  David  will  be  found  more  interest- 
ing than  that  of  the  ideal  Elshender,  He  waa  the 
son  ef  a  slate  quarrier  in  Tweeddale — was  bred 
as  a  bnwh-maker  in  Edinbuigh — travelled  into 
▼ariooi  f«rts— «n<i^  after  that  aataraljj  moioae 


and  nuaanthropical  dis^NMiition,  which  he  ii  said 
to  have  had  from  hia  birt^  had  been  atill  more 
soured  by  harsh  treatment,  awi  goaded  ta  mid- 
neaa  by  the  cruel  gibea  .of  those  who,  forgettiiig 
that  they  called  themselvee  Cfaiiatlans,  and  being 
peseeaaed  of  the  malevolent  feelings  of  devils, 
made  sport  of  the  affliction  with  whidi  Almighty 
Qod  had  been  pleaaed  to  vbit  their  poor  neigh- 
bour, he  retired  iatto  this  lonely  glen  and  boilt 
himaelf  a  anadl  cottage,  very  much  in  the  aamrar 
deacribed  by  Sir  Walter,  This  hovel  we  have 
seen,  and  the  only  differenoe  between  it  and  the 
imaginary  one  on  the  Muddestone  Meor  is,  that 
David  had  the  good  taste  to  aeleet  a  spot  sheltered 
by  one  or  two  good  treea,  which  altogether  teok 
away  that  **  ghastly"  air  and  effect  with  whieh 
Sir  Walter  wished  to  envelop  his  Black  Dwarfs 
dwelling.  David's  cot  was  built  on  Sir  James 
Naamythla  property,  without  any  leave  beoM^ 
asked  or  given  ;  but  the  Baronet  waa  tec  good- 
natured  to  give  him  the  amallest  distnrbaaoe  os 
that  score.  We  quote  the  following  aeooimt  of 
this  most  extraordinary  character,  at  some  length, 
from  Mr.  Robert  Gluunbers,  of  Edinburgh,  who, 
a  high  an&ority  at  all  timea,  is  the  highest  pos- 
sible in  regard  to  anything  eomneoted  with  his 
native  oounty  of  Peebleaahire : — 

'<Bis  skull,  which  was  of  an  oblong  a&d  nihar  la 
uauBwl  shape,  was  said  to  be  of  such  strength  that  he 
could  strike  it  with  ease  throiurh  the  panel  of  a  door,  or 
the  end  of  a  barrel.  His  laugn  is  said  to  have  been  quite 
horrible  ;  and  his  screech-owl  voice,  shrill,  onooath,  and 
dissoiiant,  oorrespoaded  well  with  his  other  pecuUaritiei. 
There  was  nodung  very  unconmon  aboat  lus  dreA.  Bo 
aauallj  wore  an  old  alouohed  hat,  when  he  went  abroid ; 
and  when  at  home  a  sort  of  cowl  or  night'C&p.  He  never 
wore  shoes,  being  unable  to  adapt  them  to  his  misshapen, 
ftnlike  feet,  but  always  bad  both  feet  and  legs  quite  con- 
cealed, and  wrapt  up  with  pieoea  of  cloth.  He  alws^ 
went  with  a  aart  of  pole,  or  pike-atafl;  oonsidenUy  taller 
thaa  himeeli  Hia  habita  were,  in  many  leipeets,  nn- 
golar,  and  indicated  a  nund  oon^enial  to  its  uncooth  Ur 
beniMle.  A  jealous,  misanthropical,  and  irritable  toaper 
was  his  prominent  bharaeteristic.  The  sense  of  his  de- 
fovmity  bauated  him  like  a  phantom,  and  the  msalu  and 
Boom  to  which  this  exposed  him,  bad  paisoned  his  heart 
with  fleroe  and  bitter  feeUngs,  which,  from  other  points 
in  his  character,  do  net  appear  to  have  been  more  largelf 
infused  into  his  original  temperament  than  thatof  htf 
fellow-men.  He  detested  children,  on  aooount  of  their 
propensity  to  insult  and  persecute  him.  To  stmagen  he 
was  generally  reserved,  crabbed,  and  surly ;  and  (boogh 
he  by  no  means  refused  assistance  or  charity,  he  seldom 
either  expressed  or  exhibited  mudi  gratitude  ;  even  to- 
wards persons  who  had  been  his  greatest  beBe&ctors, 
and  who  possessed  the  greatest  share  of  his  goed-wiU,  be 
frequently  displayed  much  caprice  and  jealousy.  A  ]aaj^ 
who  had  known  him  from  his  infrmcy,  says,  tbataltbou^ 
Davie  showed  as  much  respect  and  attachment  to  her 
father's  fiunily  as  it  was  in  his  nature  to  show  to  any,  yet 
they  were  always  obliged  to  be  very  cautious  in  their  de- 
portmeiit towaids  him.  One  day,  having  gwietovistt 
him  with  another  lady,  he  took  them  through  his  garSen* 
and  was  showiqgthem,  with  much  pride  and  good  hvnoor, 
all  his  rich  and  tastefully  assorted  borders,  ^l*®"  r^ 
happened  to  stop  near  a  plot  of  cabbages,  which  hadbe«n 
somewhat  injured  by  caterpOhn.  Davie,  obwrriagoaeoi 
the  hdiee  smUo,  instantly  asanatied  his  »w«o  soowJiag 
aoeot,  rushed  among  the  cabbages,  and  dashed  themto 
pieces  with  his  Kini,  exclaiming,  '  I  hate  the  wonns.  for 
they  mock  me !'  Another  hidy,  likewise  a  ^*^ 
dd  acquaintance  of  his,  vwy  «™n*«««***>"Sl^ 
Davie  mortal  cffenc^  oa  a  simiUar  ocosaiou.    Tb»J«J 

beAWa  jealeui  giapce^  aa  ha  was  aAerii*  !>«»• '"^ 
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gaitei»  Im  teoMd  ha  itBiifml  hw  apit  and  airiawtad 
-with  great  ferodty,  '  Am  I  a  toad,  woman !  that  je  apit 
at  me  t — that  ye  ipit  at  ma  ? '  aod,  irithoat  liatening  to 
any  amwcr  or  ozcuaa,  droTO  hor  oat  of  his  garden,  irith 
iMpgaaafcioni  and  aunlt.  When  iiriUtad  by  penoaa  far 
whMi  ha  entaitamed  littla  ivapeet,  hia  nurnxMavfj  dia- 
Jilted  itaelf  in  words,  and  aometimei  in  aetioas,  of  atill 
greater  mdenees ;  and  he  used,  on  such  occasions,  the  most 
unnsoal  and  aingalarly  saTage  imprecationa  and  threats." 

Hhi  0fcnHige  ferocity  was  balanced,  as  Sir 
Waiter  tells  us,  by  a  wenderf ol  admiraHaoii  Ibr  the 
bMHitiea  of  natare,  not  oaly  as  manifested  by  his 
great  tore  for  flowers  ;  but  "the  00ft  sweep  of  the 
groen  kiD,  tke  bnbbttng  of  adear  fountain,  or  the 
oomplezitiM  of  a  wild  tUcket,  were  scenes  on 
which  ke  often  gaaed  for  hoars,  and,  as  he  said, 
with  inexpirBSsfble  defight.*'    It  was,  perhaps,  for 
this  reasoti,  that  he  was  fend  of  Shenstone^s  Pas- 
torals,  and    TCvie   parts  of  *'  Paradise  Lost.** 
The  aathor  has  heard  his  most  nnmnsical  Toice 
lepeat   tke   celebrated  description  of  paradise, 
which  he  seemed  felly  to  appreciate.     His  other 
8ta£ea  were  of  a  diffei^nt  cast,  chiefly  pol^nical. 
fie  BOTer  went  te  Ihe  parish  Charch,  and  was 
thoefova   sa^eeted   of  entertaining   heterodox 
opinioiu,  ihoagh  his  otjeeticHi  was  probably  to 
the  oonooarse  of  spectators,  to  whom  be  must 
have  exposed  his  tmseemly  deformity.     He  spoke 
of  a  tatxBce  state  with  intense  feeling,  and  even 
with  toara.    He  expressed  disgust  at  the  idea  of 
his  remains  bmng  mixed  with  the  common  rub- 
hish,  as  he  called  it,  of  the  churchyard  ;  and  se- 
lected, with  his  usual  taste,  a  beauttftd  and  wild 
spot  in  the  glen  where  he  had  his  hemitage,  in 
which  to  take  his  last  repose.    He  changed  his 
mind,  howerer,  and  was  finally  interred  in  the 
common  burial-ground  of  Manner  Parish.   Darid 
Kitdiie  affected  to  frequent  solitary  scenes,  espe* 
ctally  such  as  were  supposed  to  be  haunted,  and 
valued  himself  upon  his  courage  in  domg  so.    At 
heart  he  was  supersUtaous,  and  planted  many 
lowans  (mountain  aaii-trees)  around  his  hut,  as  a 
certain  defence  agaaist  necromancy.     For  the 
same  reason,  doubtless,  he  desired  rowan-trees  to 
be  set  about  his  grare.      His  only  liring  fa- 
-vourites  were  a  dog  and  a  cat,  to  which  he  was 
particttlariy  attached ;  and  his  bees,  which  he 
treated  with  great  care.     He  took  a  sister  latteriy 
to  live  with  him,  in  a  hut  built  at  one  end  of  his 
own — but  he  Berer  once  pennitted  her  to  enter 
Aw  door,  the  extreme  miautenes,  of  which  formed 
a  stiSBge  contrast  to  that  of  his  sister.     *'  She 
▼M  weak  in  intellect,  but  not  deformed  in  person  ; 
shnple,  or  rather  sOly,  but  not,  like  her  brofher, 
Mlkn  er  huarre,    Darid  was  never  aflectionate 
'bo  her ;  it  was  not  in  his  nature,  but  he  endured 
lier.   He  maintained  himsdf  and  her  by  tiie  pre- 
dice  cf  their  garden  and  bee-hives  ;  and  latteriy, 
tbey  had  a  smaU  allowance  from  the  parish.  Be- 
n^  a  bfl^  wan  sucqpended  in  the  mill  for  David 
^Kitebie's  benefit ;  and  those  who  were  carrying 
^floe  a  meldar  of  SMal  seldom  foiled  to  add  a 
^w^psiS  or  handM,  to  the  afans-biig  of  thedeformed 
^ripplst    In  shoii,  David  had  no  occasion  for 
money,  save  to  purchase  snuff,  his  only  luxury,  hi 
^hich  he  indulged  himself  liberally.    When  he 
died,  in  tiio  beginning  of  the  present  century,  he 
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found  to  have  hoarded  about  twenty  poundi^, 
a  habit  very  consistent  with  his  disposition  ;  for 
wealth  is  powur,  and  power  was  what  David 
Bitehie  deairsd  to  possess,  as  a  compensation  for 
his  exclusion  from  human  society.** 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1797  that  Sir  Walter 
Scott  first  saw  this  most  extraordinary  character. 
He  was  then  on  a  visit  to  his  friend,  Dr.  Adam 
Ferguson,  the  justly-celebrated  phflosopher  and 
historian,  who  then  resided  at  the  mansion-housfr 
of  Halyards,  in  the  beautifel  and  retired  vale  of 
Manner.  We  may  easfly  imagine  the  keenness 
with  which  such  aman  as  Sur  Waher  Scott  would 
proceed  to  scrutinise  and  analyze,  and  frdly  to 
possess  himself  of  all  the  points  of  a  character 
oiphysi^^  and  fH&rtie  so  rery  uncommon  as  were 
those  of  «<Bewed  Davie  Ritchie.''  The  poet  tell» 
us  that  *'  Dr,  Ferguson  considered  him  as  a  man 
of  a  powerfel  capacity,  and  original  ideas,  but 
whose  mind  was  off  its  just  bias,  by  a  predomi- 
nant degree  of  setf-love  and  self-opinion,  galled 
by  the  sense  of  ridioule  and  ocntempt,  and  avenge 
ing  itself  upon  society,  in  idea  at  least,  by  a 
gloomy  misantliropy." 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  apologise  for  having  dwelt 
so  l<mg  on  what  wie  may  periiaps  best  call  th» 
natural  history  of  this  most  extracndinary  ^>eei* 
men  of  the  anhnal  man.  But,  unformed  and  mis- 
diapen  as  he  came  from  the  hands  of  his  Great 
Creator,  so  for  as  his  earthly  firame  was  con- 
oenied,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe,  nor  is  thei^ 
any  eridence  to  dM>w,  that  the  deformities  of  his 
mind  were  produced  in  hkn  at  his  birth.  Onthe 
contrary,  those  few  redeeming  points  in  his 
character  that  continued  to  break  out  at  times, 
like  glints  of  the  sun,  on  his  own  peacefol 
Manner  Water,  may  frdriy  lead  us  to  the  con- 
clusion, that,  but  for  those  demons  in  human 
shape— 4irperhap8  we  should  in  charity  rather  say, 
tiiose  daikty  ignorant  creatures— who,  forgetting 
the  great  goodness  of  CM  towards  themselves, 
in  constructing  them  perfectly,  poured  out  taunts 
and  vituperation  upon  him  whom  their  Creator 
had  less  blessed,  for  those  very  deformities  which 
he  might,  in  his  own  good  pleasure,  have  asrigned 
to  them — ^Davie^Ritchie's  miserable  tenement  of 
day  might  have  been  tenanted  by  a  soul  filled  with 
the  kindliest  and  most  benevdent  charities  of 
human  nature.  How  dreadfully  have  they  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  the  Dirine  Beingt 
What  have  they  not  to  answer  for!  And  may  W0 
not  feirly  believe  that  poor  Davy  will  be  judged 
with  an  especial  mercy!  How  beautiful  is  tha 
glimpse  we  h^ve  of  his  soul  panting  aiiter  another 
and  a  better  world ! 

There  are  several  sweet  places  of  residence  on 
this  Maanor  Water ;  and  that  of  Bams,  imme- 
diately above  its  junction  with  the  Tweed,  is 
of  considerable  extent,  and  surrounded  by  well* 
grown  phmtations. 

We  now  come  to  what  we  consider  Uie  most 
romantic  and  most  interesting  spot,  in  regard  to 
the  picturesque,  tiiat  we  have  yet  met  with,  in  a& 
these nplanddistrictsoflhe  river  Tweed — <ha^ar^ 
row  pass  between  the  under  and  the  upper  parts 
of  Tveeddale,  which  is  defended  by  Neidpath 
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Castle.  Thronghoat  all  the  yarioas  dianges 
which  this  country  has  undergone,  this  must 
have  always  been  one  of  its  most  beautiful  scenes ; 
and,  striking  as  it  now  is,  we  hare  reason  to  think 
that  it  never  was  seen  under  circumstances  so 
disadyantageous  at  any  former  period  of  its 
history,  saye,  indeed,  at  the  yery  time  when  the 
timber  had  been  recently  demolished.  This  sad 
slaughter  was  committed  by  the  last  Duke  of 
Queensberry,  (old  Q,  as  he  was  called,)  by  whose 
orders  the  whole  of  the  magnificent  wood  that 
grew  here  was  cut  down.  The  greatest  part  of 
it  was  of  the  noblest  description,  and  the  beeches 
were  especially  talked  of  as  being  yery  remark- 
able. But  what  did  that  old  liying  automaton, 
old  Q,  care  for  this  bonny  sylyan  scene  in  Peebles- 
shire, which,  perhaps,  his  eyes  had  never  looked 
upon,  or,  if  he  had  seen  it,  what  was  it  to  him  ? — 
the  latter  part  of  whose  useless  life  was  spent  in 
sitting  in  a  sort  of  semi-animate  state  on  his  ter- 
race in  front  of  his  house,  near  Hyde  Park  Comer, 
trying  to  viyify  himself  in  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
and  gloating  through  his  large  opera-glass  on  the 
loyely  forms  and  faces  that  filled  the  open  carriages, 
or  cantered  along  on  horseback,  in  their  way  to  and 
from  the  Park !  Alas !  how  often  is  poor  Nature  de- 
formed and  disfigured  by  the  want  of  the  master's 
eye  and  arresting  hand!  and  how  often  by  the  mas- 
ter having  no  eye  for  her  beauties !  as  well  as  by 
the  dire  necessities  created  by  extravagance !  There 
are  few  parts  of  the  Tweed  that  are  calculated  to 
excite  so  many  interesting  associations  in  a  mind 
at  all  open  to  romantic  speculations  as  this  pass. 
At  all  periods  of  the  history  of  the  country  it  must 
have  been  important — and  the  stirring  scenes  of 
interest,  of  ambush,  of  skirmish,  of  gallant  de- 
fence, and  of  ruthless  plunder,  that  must  have 
taken  place  here,  both  before  the  formidable 
stronghold  of  Neidpath  was  built,  and  after  that 
event,  would  be  found  to  equal  the  number  of  the 
leaves  that  once  grew  upon  the  trees  of  its  woods, 
which  old  Q.  annihilated,  if  we  could  only  unrol 
them  from  the  depths  of  oblivion,  into  which  they 
have  fallen.  With  such  views  as  these,  we  must 
confess  our  astonishment  that  our  friend,  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  should  have  published  his  two 
largo  tomes  of  "  Border  Antiquities,"  and  given 
no  niche  in  the  work  to  Neidpath  Castle. 

The  river  Tweed,  which  has  for  some  distance 
above  this  point  had  a  rather  wide  and  open 
country  on  both  its  banks,  here  enters  and 
entirely  occupies  the  bottom  of  a  ravine 
guarded  by  high  precipitous  rocky  steeps  on 
either  side,  but  especially  on  the  left,  along 
which  tho  modern  road  has  been  cut  with 
80  much  difficulty,  as  may  enable  us  to  judge 
what  tho  Pass  was  in  the  olden  time,  before  any 
such  road  existed.  These  banks  are  now  covered 
with  thriving  timber,  planted,  we  believe,  by  the 
present  proprietor,  the  Earl  of  Wcmyss,  who, 
at  old  Q's  death,  succeeded  to  this  property, 
together  with  the  Earldom  of  March.  After 
clearing  the  narrow  part  of  the  pass,  the  river 
aad  its  southern  banks  make  a  bold  sweep  to  the 


right,  presenting  the  eoneave  of  the  half  moon, 
they  thus  form,  to  the  Castle  of  Neidpath  and  its 
accompaniments.  These  consist  of  a  little  flat 
semicircular  haugh,  ^om  behind  which  rises  a 
steep  bank  of  considerable  height,  grassy  in  most 
parts,  but  terminating  to  the  west,  where  it  faces 
the  first  curve  of  the  stream  in  a  blufi  and  some- 
what craggy  head,  on  the  summit  of  which 
the  castle  rises  in  all  its  grandeur.  The  approach 
to  it  is  from  the  east,  by  beautiful  ranges  of  arti- 
ficial terraces,  one  rising  above  the  other  all  tha 
way  back  to  the  road,  whence  the  northern  na- 
tural enclosures  of  the  defile  rise  steep  and  ab- 
rupt. These  terraces  were,  doubtless,  kept  in 
trim  order  during  the  more  peaceful  periods  of  its 
history  ;  but  now  they  and  the  gardens  are  little 
more  than  merely  traceable.  Nay,  the  old  tower 
itself  may  indeed  be  said  to  be  now  more  than 
half  ruinous  and  hardly  habitable. 

We  have  searched  in  vain,  even  in  old  Penne- 
cuick,  as  well  as  in  our  friend,  Mr.  Robert  Cham- 
bers, for  any  certain  account  of  the  period  when 
Neidpath  Castle  was  built.  Ail  the  old  Doctor 
tells  us  is,  that  it  was  anciently  called  the  Castle 
of  Peebles.  We  may  guess  at  its  antiquity  from 
the  fact,  that  it  was  originally  a  seat  of  the  power- 
ful Frasers,  Lords  of  Oliver  Castle ;  and  we  have 
already  stated  that  the  last  of  their  line  con- 
quered the  English  in  1303,  near  Roslin,  in  three 
pitched  battles  in  one  day.  It  afibrds  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  formidable  specimens  of  the  simple 
tower— that  is,  of  course,  leaving  unnoticed  the  usual 
smaller  external  defences — that  may  be  anywhere 
seen.  The  walls  are  eleven  feet  thick,  and  built  vrith 
the  ancient  indestructible  cement  which  is  so  well 
known  to  have  been  used  in  all  such  erections ; 
and  so  solid  was  the  texture  of  the  masonry,  that, 
previous  to  1775,  a  staircase  was  cut  with  perfect 
impunity  out  of  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  An 
examination  of  all  the  curious  passages  and  apart- 
ments of  this  romantic  stronghold  will  be  found 
extremely  interesting  to  all  persons  who,  like  us, 
are  fond  of  such  investigations.  For  our  part,  we 
never  shall  forget  the  excitement  produced  in  our 
minds  by  that  of  the  day  on  which  we  first  savr  it 
At  the  top  of  the  south-western  angle  of  the 
Tower,  a  large  mass  of  the  masonry  had  fallen, 
and  laid  open  a  chamber  roofed  with  a  Gothic 
arch  of  stone,  from  the  centre  of  which  swung,  vi- 
brating with  every  heavy  gust  of  wind,  an  enormous 
u'on  ring.  To  what  strange  and  wild  horrors  did 
this  not  awaken  the  fancy  ?  We  confess  that  it  made 
a  strong  impression  on  our  minds,  and  we  afterwards 
contrived  to  turn  it  to  tolerable  account  in  one  of 
our  fictions.  What  powerful  people  must  these 
Frasers  have  been  whilst  in  possession  of  such  a 
key  as  Neidpath  was  to  their  extensive  country, 
which  lay  between  it  and  Oliver  Castle,  over 
which  they  possessed  the  most  despotic  control ! 
There  are  some  fine  subjects  for  the  artist  in  this 
pass ;  and  one  view  which  opens  downwards 
towards  Peebles,  and  the  more  distant  countryi  is 
extremely  rich.  Peebles  stands  about  a  mild 
below  Neidpath. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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The  Pilgrimage  :  Bow  God  xi^as  fowid  of  Him  that 
iovghi  Him  not ;  or.  Rationalism  in  the  Bud,  the 
Blade,  and  the  Ear,  a  Tale  for  our  Times  tnuisbvted 
from  the  German  of  C.  A.  Wildenhabn,  by  Mrs. 
Stanley  Carr.  Post  octavo,  pp.  404.  Edinburgh  : 
OliTer  and  Boyd. 

It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  "  Pilgrimage*'  to  say 
that  it  is  Si  religious  novel.  So  is  the  *'  Pilgi-im's  Progress" 
of  Bmiyan  a  religious  norel,  abounding  in  tho  finest 
elements  of  poetic  romance  ;  so  indeed  is  the  **  Paradise 
Lost."  Bat  although  these  great  examples  did  not  exist, 
the  world  of  the  nineteenth  century  has,  even  m  its  most 
serioaa  acction,  pretty  well  got  over  its  prejudice  against 
novels,  whether  religious  or  secular  ;  and  the  frame-work 
of  a  story  is  now  as  freely  adopted  to  convey  warnings, 
to  inculcate  moral  lessons,  and  te  insinuate  all  sorts  of 
doctrines,  as  the  more  grave  prescribed  modes  of  giving 
instruction,  as  the  ancient  ponderous  Treatise  or  formal 
Homily.  Romanism,  Puseyism,  Socialism,  Political 
Economy,  each  and  all  employ  the  favourite  medium  to 
render  their  teachings  palatable  to  the  wide  and  general 
audience  which  they  seek  to  interest.  Here  the  designed 
object  is  to  set  forth  evangelical  doctrines  in  opposition 
to,  or  rather  as  tho  antidote  of  the  modem  rationalism 
which  is  understood  to  be  so  extensively  diffused  in  Pro- 
testant Germany  and  the  Swiss  Cantons. 

The  story  is  of  the  most  simple  construction  ;  Frederick 
Vollbrecht,  a  young  student  of  great  abdities,  and  a  pure 
and  virtuous  character,  is,  nevcrtheles,  deeply  tainted 
with  the  sceptical,  if  not  positively  infidel  opinions  of 
••  Young  Germany."  As  a  pupil  he  has  the  daughter 
and  only  child  of  a  very  wealthy  old  merchant,  a  religious 
man;  whose  opinions  are  strictly  evangelical.  In  the  love 
of  bold  investigation  and  in  rash  self-confidence,  Voll- 
brecht found  a  kindred  spirit  in  the  young  Caroline 
Werner ;  yet  theirs  is  not  an  Abelard  and  Heloiso  story — 
and  the  student  finds  a  gentler  maiden  whoso  meekness, 
amiability,  and  piety  tend  to  win  him  back  from  danger- 
ous speculations,  and  lend  him  at  last  to  embrace  the 
pure  faith  recommended  to  him  by  tho  life  and  death  of 
his  excellent  mother,  and  of  all  who  were  wise  and  worthy 
in  the  circle  of  his  friends.  The  history  of  Carolme,  rich, 
vain,  and  ambitious,  exemplifies,  on  the  contrary,  the 
evil  tendency  of  the  sceptical  opinions  imbibed  in  her 
youth.  A  main  instrument  in  the  recovery  or  conver- 
sion of  Frederick  is  a  Swiss  pastor,  who,  with  his  fiunily 
group  and  his  flock,  forms  a  series  of  charming  Oberlin 
pictures.  There  are  many  ether  characters  in  tho 
•story,  of  which,  as  of  course,  the  good.and  innocent,  and 
also  the  penitent  transgressors,  become  at  last  evangeli- 
cal Christians.  Even  the  Countess  Caroline — who  had 
long  mingled,  as  the  object  of  devoted  admiration,  In  th.e 
sceptical  circles  of  Paris,  and  with  the  freedom  claimed 
by  a  very  rich,  beautiful,  and  independent  widow,  had 
chosen  her  brilliant  society,  and  organised  her  Swiss  villa 
afler  the  model  of  Femey  or  Coppet — came  at  last  to  own 
to  the  repentant  man  who  had  first  led  her  young  thoughts 
astray,  "  Yon  are  in  the  right,  my  dear  instructor;  with- 
out genuine  Christian  piety,  there  can  be  no  true  happi- 
ness even  in  this  life." 


I  To  English  readers  the  most  original  part  of  the  volume 
will  be  that  which  unfolds  the  views  that  at  present  are 
making  progress  in  America,  which  threaten  to  overrun 
Germany,  and  which,  by  many  of  those  who  entertain 
them,  are  hailed  as  the  precursor  of  a  new  and  greater 
Reformation  than  that  of  Luther.  As  the  most  recon-* 
dite  specimen  of  the  work  which  we  can  hit  upon,  w« 
therefore  select  the  first  dangerous  conversation  of  th6 
sceptical  student  with  his  congenial  pupiL 

"Thus,"  said  Vollbrecht,  who  had  just  concluded  a 
history  of  the  Refonuation,  coupled  with  comments  on 
its  beneficial  influence  on  the  world  at  large,  "  thus  we 
sec  in  Luther  the  long-desired  dawn  of  a  new  and  brighter 
day.  I  say  the  dawn,  for  the  day  itself  is  even  yet  not 
everywhere  fully  come." 

•*'What  do  you  mean  by  that,  Mr.  Vollbrecht  ?"  asked 
Caroline.  '*  I  think  I  hare  generally  heard  Luthef 
termed  a  light  of  the  Gospel,  and  even  in  his  days,  as  you 
yourself  lately  told  rae,  the  Lutherans  boasted  of  no 
longer  sitting  in  darkness  nnd  the  shadow  of  death,  but  of 
being  enlightened  with  the  true  light,  and  living  in  the 
day  of  salvation." 

"Assuredly,  Miss  Carolme,"  replied  he;  "but  the 
sun  must  stand  at  high  noon,  before  the  day  can  be  con- 
sidered as  in  its  fuU  brightness.  Permit  me— and  yet 
this  does  not  properly  belong  to  a  lesson  in  history,  and 
your  father" 

'*  And  why  not  ?"  interrupted  Caroline,  impetuously. 
**  Of  what  consequence  is  it  in  what  exact  order,  or  time, 
wisdom  is  obtained  ?  True  knowledge  is  always  in  place, 
and  suits  to  every  time  ;  and  as  to  my  father — I  am 
aware  indeed  that  he  did  not  expect  direct  religious  in- 
struction from  you — but  then,  Mr.  Vollbrecht,  it  appears 
to  me  that  religion  is  a  subject  which  must  necessarily  be 
indirectly  interwoven  in  every  bitmch  of  knowledge  or 
science,  consequently  that  historical  instruction  cannot 
well  be  carried  on  without  at  least  showing  what  is  the 
teacher's  belief.  Besides — this  is  after  all  but  a  little 
whim  of  my  fiither's : — my  dear  good  papa  cannot  imagine 
any  other  times  or  any  other  youth  than  just  his  own 
times  and  his  own  young  days  ;  and  yet,  progress  in  all 
things  is  in  fact  an  unextinguishable  law  of  our  nature. 
If  then,  Mr.  Vollbrecht,  you  do  not  consider  yourself  en- 
titled to  make  me  a  degrading  exception  to  this  law  o£ 
advancement,  I  entreat  you  miiy  go  on.  Wings  to  fly  I 
do  hope  I  possess,  and  yet  an  unseasonable,  I  could  almost 
say  an  inoculated  dread  forbids  my  preparing  them  for 
flight." 

**  Thus  called  on,  I  must  obey,"  replied  the  tutor. 
**  We  have  just  spoken  figuratively  of  the  dawn  and  the 
risen  day  of  truth  and  wisdom.  Jesus,  the  Sage  of 
Nazareth,  was  unquestionably  such  a  light  of  the  world, 
and  called  himself  so.  He  brought  freedom  to  the  slaves 
of  the  Law  ;  and  in  overthrowing  blind  obedience  to  a 
written  law,  he  proclaimed  at  once  the  dignity  and  the 
task  of  man  to  consist  in  a  rational  development  of  his 
mental  powers.  Hence  liis  declaration,  '  Heaven  is  not 
without  but  within  you, '  and  thereby  he  gave  back  to  man- 
kind that  spiritual  freedom,  and  those  Inalienable  rights, 
which,  though  originally  bestowed  by  God,  had  been 
wrested  from  them  by  the  tyranny  of  individuals  of  their 
own  species.  Hence,  too,  he  refrained  from  perpetuating 
his  doctrines  by  writing,  but  preferred  implanting  them  as 
a  free  seed  in  the  hearts  of  men.  But  human  kind  could 
not  endure  tho  bright  and  dazzling  light.  Even  his  own 
disciples  began  to  imprison  their  Master's  doctrine  in  the 
fetters  of  written  language,  and  hence  we  know  not  how 
much  belongs  to  them,  how  little  perhaps  emanated  from 
him.  When  afterwards  tho  Church  was  elevated  from  a 
heathen  slave  to  the  dignity  of  a  Christian  Queen,  she 
sought  to  rule  over  earthly,  as  she  had  dominated  over 
heavenly  things,  and  so  to  the  written  word  came  to  be 
added  the  toi-disant  inheritance  of  the  spoken  word^^ 
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Tradition.  That  was  a  titne  of  darkness,  and  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  which  spread  over  the  wliole  civilized 
world,  in  which,  while  the  letter  reigned  sole  and  undis- 
turbed, the  spirit  was  dead,  and  was  intended  to  remain 
■0.  But  after  from  time  to  time  individual  flashes  had, 
in  various  countries,  illuminated  the  night  which  wrapiwd 
inankind,  the  true  dawn  of  a  bettor  day  broke  at  length 
In  the  Sage  of  Wittenberg.  It  Is  Luther's  infinite  merit, 
that  ho  first  of  all  removed  the  slavery  of  the  letter. 
But  he  could  not  do  all  he  desired.  Ho  sought  to  have 
given  back  the  spirit  instead  of  the  letter,  but  he  only  gave 
the  spirit  of  the  letter.  Our  task  is,  therefore,  to  return 
to  that  liberty  which  the  Sage  of  Nazareth  preached,  when 
he  taught  his  followers  to  '  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.'  " 

"And  how  can  that  be  done  Y*  asked  Caroline. 

"  '  God  puts/  "  resumed  Vollbrecht,  "to  make  use 
of  a  Bible  expression — '  God  puts  his  Law  in  our  hearts, 
and  writes  it  in  our  minds. '  A  worshipping  of  God  is 
in  fact  only  possible  in  a  spiritual  sens?  ;  wherefore,  who- 
iBver  direots  himself,  that  is  his  soul,  towards  God,  and 
retains  a  perpetual  consciousness  of  the  unity  of  his 
spirit  with  the  original  Divine  Spirit,  worships  God  '  in 
ipirit  and  in  truth."' 

**  But,"  objected  Caroline,  **  I  have  always  considered 
an  humble  subjection  of  ourselves  to  the  omnipotence 
and  majesty  of  God  as  necessary  to  the  idea  of  worship. " 

'*  It  is  true,"  continued  the  teacher,  somewhat  dog- 
matically, "a  timid  self-distrusting  being  places  his  wor- 
ship in  humility  and  abasement ;  but  the  fully  emanci- 
pated soul  has  a  presentiment  of  that  equality  of  essence 
which  binds  him  to  the  Godhead,  and  his  worship  of  God 
is,  properly  speaking,  a  clear  perception  of  his  relation- 
ship to  the  Divinity,  a  joyful  pride  that  earth  and  heaven 
are  essentially  one." 

Caroline  drew  a  long  deep  breath.  Her  eyes  bent  on 
vaeanoy,  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  mental  eye  was 
searching  every  comer  of  its  prison-house  to  attain  a 
dear  insight  into  the  mysticism  whose  high  sounding 
words  presented  a  dazzling  jugglery  to  her  mind  under 
the  name  of  reason. 

*'  Mr.  Vollbrecht,"  at  last  began  she,  "  you  unveil  to 
me  a  huid  towards  which  I  have  for  years  gazed  with 
almost  hopeless  longing,  and  which  ever,  oven  in  its  sha- 
dowy indistinctness,  seemed  attractively  fair,  and  calm, 
Mid  peaceful.  But  answer  me  one  question.  I  ought 
to  partake  next  Sunday  along  with  my  &ther  of  the  holy 
Communion.  I  must  honestly  own  to  you  that  I  have 
hitherto  done  so  without  deriving  any  benefit  whatever 
to  ray  mind,  and  I  am  unable  to  conceive  what  the 
Church  really  intended  to  accomplish  by  the  ceremony. 
It  is  difBcult  for  me  to  conceal  these  feelings  fh>m  my 
father,  before  whom  I  am  conscious  of  playing  a  hypo- 
eritieal  part,  although  affection  for  him  alone  has  taught 
me  to  keep  silence.  Answer  me  then  candidly  and  ho- 
nestly, Mr.  Vollbrecht,  what  do  you  think  of  Christ  ?" 

Vollbrecht  suffered  a  slight  smile  to  pass  over  his  fea- 
tures, and  it  were  hard  to  say  whether  it  was  elicited  by 
the  question,  the  questioner,  or  the  reply  he  purposed  to 
give  ;  which,  after  a  short  pause,  was  as  follows  : — 

"Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  called  the  Christ,  that  is,  the 
King,  (or  anointed  one),  because  he  founded  a  spiritual 
kingdom,  and  freed  the  world  from  spiritual  thraldom. 
In  the  place  of  the  sUvish  fear  of  God,  he  taught  the 
spiritual  unity  of  man  with  the  Deity,  and  placed  this  in 
the  most  striking  light,  by  depicting  God  as  a  father,  and 
all  mankind  as  his  children.  In  the  place  of  selfishness, 
love  of  rule,  and  narrow-minded  sectarianism,  he  sub- 
stituted that  love  which  ought  to  bind  man  to  man  with- 
out distinction  of  rank  or  station ;  and  he  removed  the 
fear  entertained  of  death  as  a  state  of  dull  repose,  by  sub- 
stituting the  doctrine  of  the  continued  activity  of  the  im- 
mortal spirit.  It  is  possible  that  some  other  sage  pos- 
terior to  Jesus  of  Nazareth  would  have  expressed  this 
foreboding  of  the  human  soul  with  equal  decision,  but  as 
the  Galilean  Prophet  actually  did  so,  he  is  become  to  us 
the  light  of  the  world,  and  a  model  for  imitation." 

"Very  well,"  said  Caroline,  "all  that  has  passed 
more  or  less  distinctly  through  my  own  mind  already. 
My  earlier  instructors  likewise  held  pretty  much  the  same 


views,  and  consequently  opposite  ones  to  my  father.  You 
can  understand,  therefore,  Mr.  Vollbrecht,  that  to  spars 
his  feelings  I  have  been  compelled  very  early  to  keep  my 
sentiments  on  such  subjects  to  myself.  But  what  then  do 
you  understand  by  Christ  being  the  atonement  for  our 
sins?" 

'•  I  confess,"  replied  Vollbrecht,  "  that  I  would  much 
rather  be  excused  answering  such  questions." 

"No,  no!  dear  Mr.  Vollbrecht,"  cried  Caroline,  with 
an  eagerness  of  tone  and  a  flashing  eye,  which  spoke  this 
question  to  be  precisely  the  one  which  lay  nearest  her 
heart,  "  leave  me  not  thus  standing  in  the  outer  porch  of 
the  temple  of  wi^om.  Consider,"  continued  she,  in  a 
voice  of  entreaty,  "consider  that  the  happiness  of  my 
future  life  depends  on  your  candour." 

"Well  then,"  replied  the  young  man,  "remember 
what  I  give  you  is  only  my  conviction,  and,  as  you  will 
soon  perceive,  somewhat  different  from  the  doctrine  openly 
preached  in  our  church.  Reflect,  therefore,  I  beseech 
you,  on  what  you  ask  of  me.  I  would  very  unwillingly 
rob  you  of  a  belief  which  in  the  eyes  of  your  father  " • 

"  Leave  that  out  of  sight,  if  you  please,'*  interrupted 
Caroline,  impatiently.  "  You  little  dream,  perhaps,  how 
very  nearly,  as  it  appears  to  me,  my  convictions  already 
approach  to  yours,  and  how  sincerely  I  shall  bless  the 
hour  which  removes  the  oppressive  fetters  of  an  inherent 
timidity  from  my  soul.  Speak  freely,  then,  I  beseech 
you." 

" Tlie  church  teaches."  began  Vollbrecht,  "that  the 
justice  of  God  could  not  leave  the  sins  of  man  unpunished, 
and  yet  that  the  best  of  humankind  is  so  sinful  as  to  ren- 
der it  impossible  for  the  Divine  Being  to  bestow  happi- 
ness upon  him.  By  necessary  sequence,  that  the  whole 
human  race  was  eternally  shut  out  from  happiness.  That 
in  this  state  of  things,  Christ  came  forward  as  Mediator, 
atoning  with  his  innocent  blood  for  the  sins  of  man,  and 
thus  satisfying  the  claims  of  Divine  justice,  and  thereby 
opening  heaven  to  all  believers.  You  see,  Miss  Caroline, 
that  God  is  in  this  doctrine  judged  of  in  a  very  carnal 
manner,  and  you  will  perhaps  feel  th.it  a  substitution 
in  the  moral  government  of  God  is  highly  unworthy  of 
the  Deity.  The  true  reconciliation  of  the  human  race 
with  God  consists  in  the  re-awakened  consciousness  that 
we  are  of  divine  origin,  and  that  heaven,  not  earth,  is 
our  home ;  and  this  reconciliation  is  attainable  by  us, 
without  the  personal  intervention  of  Christ." 

"  And  in  what  light,  then,  do  you  regard  the  partaking 
of  the  sacred  supper  ?"  asked  his  eager  listener,  evidently 
much  pleased  with  the  sentiments  just  expressed. 

But  we  cannot  go  farther  into  these  novel  tenets;  and 
have  already  intimated  that  master  and  scholar  were 
finally  led,  among  other  doubts,  to  doubt  of  their  own 
self-sufficient  wisdom,  and,  in  lowliness  and  humility,  to 
hearken  to  other  teachings.  We  ought  to  add  that, 
merely  as  a  work  of  entertainment,  "  The  Pilgrimage" 
possesses  many  attractions. 

Glimpses  of  the  Old  World  ;  or,  Excursiont  o»  ike 
Continent  and  Great  Britain.  By  the  late  Rev.  John 
A.  Clark,  D.D.  Fourth  Edition.  London  :^S.  Bagster 
4b  Sons,  1847. 

This  work,  we  believe,  has  had  an  extensive  cireuU- 
tion  in  America.  The  title  does  not  seem  happQy 
chosen.  By  the  term  Old  World,  one  is  apt  to  imagine 
that  it  relates  to  antediluvian  or  pagan  times,  to  a  period 
anterior  to  the  middle  ages,  or  at  least  to  an  era  so  i^ 
mote  as  to  be  only  attractive  to  the  antiquarian.  The  two 
volumes,  in  reality,  embody  the  account  of  an  American 
Episcopal  clergyman's  visit  to  some  of  the  principal  cities 
of  Europe,  and  especially  of  his  tour  in  England  and 
Scothuid,  so  bite  as  1837  and  1638,  and  are  interesting 
from  the  scenes  and  cireumstances  described,  as  well  as 
from  Uie  freshness  and  eloquence  of  the  author's  style. 
Dr.  Clark's  object  in  coming  to  Europe  was  the  wto^my 
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of  hU  health,  and  the  work  U  in  the  fbnn  of  letters  tohu 
iriends  and  con^gation,  containing  from  different  points 
of  his  jonmej,  sketches  of  whatever  interested  him  in  the 
plseet  and  countries  through  irhioh  he  passed.     The  de- 
sign of  their  publication  seems  to  have  been  to  gratify, 
more  particularly  the  parties  to  whom  the  letters  were 
addressed,  and  to  give  the  oiti^ns  of  America  an  account 
of  the  actual  state  of  things,  as  regards  society*  laws,  reli- 
gion, manners,  art,  and  literature,  in  what  the  author,  in 
oonuBon  with  his  countrymen,  calls  the  Old  World,  mean- 
ing tbejneby  Europe,  although  both  Asia  and  Africa,  in  rela- 
tion to  history,  are  much  older;  jast  as  we  talk  of  Ame- 
rica  under  the  name  of  the  New  World,  that  term,  howerer, 
being  more  definite  than  the  former.    His  Continental  and 
Eogliah  tour  aiforded  him  "  glimpses  "  of  many  renuu-k- 
able  thtngi  in  the  various  countries  which  he  visited ;  but, 
though  his  sketches  are  rapid,  they  are  not  without  a  cer- 
tain truth  and  faithfulness,  whioh  speak  much  for  the  since- 
rity, as  well  as  for  the  powers  of  observation  of  the  author. 
Here  and  there  we  trace  some  of  the  peculiar  prejudices 
and  aiaooiatlons  of  an  American  and  of  an  American  cler- 
gyman ;  but  though  they  read  strange  to  one  possessing 
the  hberal  feelings  and  enlarged  views  of  a  travelled  Eng- 
lishman, they  are  not  without  a  merit  and  genuine  inte- 
rBst  entirely  their  own.     We  have  been  much  taken  with 
some  of  Dr  CLari^'s  descriptions.     Of  Gibraltar,  he  gives 
a  most  graphic  account.    At  present,  when  so  many  per- 
sons from  Ireland  are  fleeing  from  the  famine  there,  to 
Liverpool,  Glasgow,  London,  and  other  large  towns,  such 
a  regulation  as  the  following,  in  force  at  "  the  Rock," 
would  be  a  very  judicious  expedient,  if  adopted  at  the 
different  ports  of  this  country. 

*'  Before  two  o'clock  our  vessel  was  safely  moored 
and  had  been  already  boarded  by  a  health  officer ;  and 
we  had  in  our  hands,  from  the  police,  a  permit  to  land. 
As  this  is  a  free  port,  no  person  is  permitted  to  enter  the 
town,  without  first  getting  a  responsible  citizen  to  give 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  dollars,  that  he  shall 
not  come  upon  the  town  for  support,  nor  break  the  peace. 
This  regulation  is  unquestionably  necessary  to  keep  the 
place  from  being  flooded  with  paupers,  and  the  very  scum 
of  the  earth.  Its  vicinity  to  Spain,  and  the  Borbary 
coast,  renders  it  peculiarlv  exposed  to  an  influx  of  the 
very  vilest  population  of  the  earth.  It  is  customary  for 
the  merchant  to  whom  any  vMsel  is  consigned,  to  obtain  a 
saflfeient  number  of  permits  for  all  the  passengers  on 
board.  This  was  the  case  with  us  ;  so  that  no  delay  was 
occasioned  by  the  arrangement  just  adverted  to." 

After  stopping  a  few  days  at  Malta,  and  visiting  the 
most  memorable  spots  in  that  isUnd,  Br.  Clark  embarked 
for  Sieily,  taking  Syracuse  and  Messina  in  his  way.  What 
is  called  "  tbo  Ear  of  Bionysius,' '  near  the  site  of  ancient 
8yraeose,  is  thus  described  by  him: — 

"  It  is  a  huge  cavern,  cut  out  of  the  hard  rock,  in  the 
fenn  of  the  human  ear;  to  reach  which  you  have  to  pass 
tbroegh  an  immense  stone  quarry,  deeply  excavated,  and 
whence  the  materials  with  which  the  city  was  built  were 
probiblj  drawn.     This  excavation,  which  formerly  was 
used  as  a  state  prison,  is  now  occupied  as  a  rope-walk. 
Ic  presents  a  most  singular  appearance.     What  is  called 
'  the  Ear  of  Bionysius'  forms,  in  fact,  a  part  of  this  ca- 
pacious quarry.     It  is  an  excavation  from  the  solid  rock, 
of  a  long  room,  some  sixty  feet  in  height,  twenty  in 
width,  and  more  than  two  hundred  in  length.     The  sides 
■lope  gradually  to  the  summit,  and  terminate  in  a  small 
chaaoel,  which  conveyed  eveiy  sound  in  the  cavern  to  an 
aperture  near  the  entrance.    Thus  the  sounds  in  this 
room  were  all  directed  to  one  common  tympanum,  which 
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Bionysius  could,  if  he  chose,  spend  his  leisure  momentn. 
This  apartment  was  no  sooner  finished,  and  a  proof  of  it 
made,  than  Bionysius  put  to  death  all  the  workmen  that 
had  been  employed  in  it.  He  then  confined  all  that  he 
suspected  wore  his  enemies,  and,  by  overhearing  their 
communication,  judged  of  their  guilt,  and  condemned  and 
acquitted  accordingly.  A  low  whisper  at  one  end  of  this 
room  is  heard  over  every  part  of  it  with  the  utmost  dis- 
tinctness, if  the  ear  be  applied  to  the  side  of  the  walL 
Our  guide  fired  off  a  gun,  which  took  us  rather  by  sur- 
prise, and  in  its  ten  thousand  reverberations  sounded  like 
the  crashing  of  worlds.'' 

Of  Naples,  and  the  celebrated  scenes  and  places  near 
it,  including  Vesuvius,  Pompeii,  Psestum,  &c,,  we  have 
an  interesting  account,  differing  in  nothing,  however, 
from  the  reports  of  other  travellers.  To  Borne,  and  to 
descriptions  of  the  many  remariuible  objects  to  be  seen  in 
the  Eternal  City,  a  large  portion  of  the  first  volume  is 
devoted.  The  author  had  three  opportunities  of  seeing 
the  Pope,  Gregory  XVI. ;  onee  in  the  Church  of  St.  Gre- 
gory, situated  on  the  side  of  the  Goelian  Mount ;  again  in 
the  Sistine  Chapel,  on  Ash  Wednesday,  where  he  wit- 
nessed the  ceremony  of  the  Pope's  sprinkling  the  heads 
of  the  cardinals  with  ashes ;  and  the  third  time  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  Sopra  Minerva,  on  the  Festival 
of  the  Annunciation.  By  far  the  best  sketch  of  Rome,  ita 
antiquities,  churches,  ^.,  given  by  any  Amerioan  touristy 
is  fi)und  in  this  work  of  Br.  Clark's.  On  his  road  to  Paris 
from  the  Papal  states,  he  visited  Florence,  Pisa,  Lucca^ 
Genoa,  Nice,  Marseilles,  and  Lyons,  and  some  interme- 
diate places,  brief  "glimpses"  of  whioh,  and  of  the 
country,  with  the  social  condition,  manners,  and  dress  of 
the  inhabitants,  are  given.  In  Paris,  he  spent  but  a 
short  time,  being  anxious  to  reach  London  in  time  for  the 
May  moetiogs. 

The  second  volume  contains  principally  his  impressions 
of  England,  Scotland,  IreUmd,  and  Wales,  all  of  which  ha 
visited,  and  was  fortunate  in  becoming  acquainted  with 
many  of  those  eminent  men,  particulariy  ministers,  whose 
names  are  as  well  known  in  America  as  in  this  country. 
His  emotions  on  setting  foot  for  the  first  time  on  th^ 
shores  of  England  were  of  the  most  vivid  description. 
To  an  American  the  land  of  his  fi>refiithers — ^the  mother- 
land of  the  laws,  language,  and  literature  of  his  country 
— ^must  always,  in  spite  of  national  and  social  prejudices, 
be  one  invested  with  too  many  bright  and  hallowed  asso- 
ciations not  to  be  surrounded  with  an  interest  which  no 
other  country  can  possess ;  and  the  commercial  character 
of  the  two  nations  tends  but  to  strengthen  this  feeling 
the  more. 

As  one  of  Br.  Chirk*  s  main  objects  in  coming  to  Eng- 
land was  to  attend  the  religious  anniversaries  in  London, 
he  at  once  introduces  his  American  readers  to  Exeter 
Hall,  and  gives  some  brief  and  well-drawn  sketches  of 
the  more  eminent  men  who  usually  appear  on  the  plat- 
form there,  as  well  as  of  the  different  societies  holding  in 
it  their  annual  meetings.  Ue  also  gives  a  very  ani- 
mated aoeount  of  the  streets  and  parks  of  London,  and 
of  some  of  its  more  prominent  buildings  and  places  of 
resort,  but  particularly  churches.  Of  theatres  and  such 
places  of  amusement  these  volumes  ' '  sayeth  not. ' '  The 
author,  however,  once  found  himself  against  his  will  at 
Epsom  Races,  a  partaker  of  the  scene  of  excitement, 
and  an  eye-witness  of  *'the  run."  He  had  gone  down 
to  the  town  of  Epsom  to  visit  the  Bev.  Mr.  Hanis. 
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great  disappointment  and  grief,  he  found  he  was  absent. 
He  thus  describes  his  feelings  and  situation  at  such  a 
time : — 

*'  What  was  I  now  to  do  ?  I  was  fifteen  miles  from 
London,  thrown  into  the  very  centre  of  a  scene  of  the 
wildest  excitement  and  dissipation,  without  the  possibility 
of  an  escape  before  evening.  Every  carriage  all  the 
country  round  had  been  put  in  requisition  to  convey  the 
thronging  multitudes  to  the  race-ground.     It  was  im- 

r>rtant,  therefore,  that  I  should  find  the  coach  in  which 
came,  and  claim  the  privilege  that  had  been  offered  me 
of  a  return  seat  in  it.  But  I  soon  found  that  this  coach 
had  gone  to  the  race-ground.  Thither,  therefore,  I  di- 
rected my  steps.  The  scene  of  the  races  is  upon  Ban- 
stead  Downs,  about  a  mile  from  Epsom.  Having  reached 
the  summit  of  those  lofty  Downs,  which  overlook  Epsom 
and  all  the  country  far  and  wide,  no  pen  can  describe  the 
scene  that  burst  upon  my  view. 

**  It  was  not  the  broaul  winding  Thames,  nor  the  rich 
luxuriant  fields  skirting  its  banks,  nor  the  blooming  haw- 
thorn hedges,  nor  the  dark  deep  verdure  peculiar  to 
English  scenery  ;  neither  was  it  the  f^lowing  heavens,  nor 
the  warm  bright  sun,  that  poured  down  his  rays  of  splen- 
dour so  intensely  over  the  whole  scene,  that  attracted 
my  attention ;  but  the  living  mass  of  animated  beings 
that,  from  all  quarters,  were  pressing  forward  to  this 
spot,  with  an  ardour  and  eagerness  that  indicated  im- 
measurable interest.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
were  already  on  the  ground,  and  yet  thousands  were  still 
on  their  way  to  this  scene  of  attraction.  For  miles  the 
Downs  were  covered  with  carriages  and  crowds  of  living 
beings.  Amid  this  wide  and  interminable  girdle  of  car- 
riages, how  was  I  to  find  the  coach  in  which  I  came  ?  It 
seemed  utterly  impossible.  And  yet,  after  much  search, 
I  was  successful.  I  found,  however,  that  the  coaoh 
•would  not  leave  till  evening.  Thus  I  was  providentially 
thrown  into  a  scene  which  was  perfectly  novel  to  me.  I 
could  have  wished  to  have  avoided  it ;  but,  as  I  was  here 
against  my  will,  I  determined  to  turn  it  to  the  best  ac- 
count, and  learn  all  I  could  from  what  was  passing 
around  me.  I  walked  up  and  down  among  the  great 
throng,  making  my  observations  as  I  went  along. 

**  The  first  thing  that  particularly  struck  me  was  the 
mixed  character  of  the  multitude.  Kindred  tistes  had 
brought  together,  upon  this  great  arena,  the  extremes  of 
society,  and  into  the  closest  contact.  Here  were  the  car- 
riages of  the  nobility  emblazoned  with  their  appropriate 
coats  of  arms,  and  attebded  with  their  postilions  and 
liveried  footmen  ;  and  the  cabs  and  carts  in  which  not  a 
few  of  the  ignobile  vul^s  had  been  borne  to  this  scene 
of  dissipation.  In  the  same  throng,  pressing  forward  to 
gaze  upon  the  exciting  spectacle,  were  the  gentry  and  the 
rery  oft'-scourings  of  the  earth,  clad  in  rags  and  squalidness. 
In  the  same  group,  or  standing  near  each  other,  might 
have  been  seen  high-bom  ladies,  servant  girls,  gipsies, 
and  the  most  worthless  of  the  sex,  all  pressing  forward, 
in  one  broad  extended  ring  to  witness  the  races.      *      • 

*'  In  the  intervals  between  the  races  the  course-ground 
was  filled  with  rope  dancers,  jugglers,  necromancers,  and 
various  kinds  of  gamesters.  On  the  outskirts  of  the 
course  were  fixed  up  long  lines  of  splendid  booths  and 
pavilions,  many  of  which  were  hung  with  crimson  and 
beautiful  tapestry.  These  contained  all  the  appliances 
and  parapharnalia  of  gambling  and  carousing  on  the  most 
extended  scale.  Over  many  of  these  gambling-tables 
fashionably-dressed  females  were  presiding,  to  render 
more  attractive  the  luro  to  destruction.  It  seemed  as 
though  there  was  here  brought  before  me,  in  one  concen- 
trated and  panoramic  view,  an  exhibition  of  the  world's 
varied  allurements  to  sin. 

• '  The  excitement  which  the  races  occasioned  was  in- 
tense. I  had  no  idea  I  should  feel  so  much  interest  in 
the  scene.  There  are  fow  things  more  exciting  than  the 
spectacle  of  twelve  or  eighteen  noble  horses  pressing  for- 
ward over  the  race  ground,  with  the  speed  of  the  wind, 
while  you  know,  upon  the  success  of  each  of  thoso  animals, 
thousands  have  been  staked.  As  one  and  another  of  the 
horses  fiUl  back  and  give  up  the  eflbrt,  and  the  point  is 
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neither  has  scarcely  half-«-yard's  distance  thfi  adrantag* 
of  the  other,  the  interest  amid  the  whole  countlew 
throng  of  gazers  rises  to  its  highest  pitch  of  intensity. 
There  is  scarcely  an  mdividual  on  the  ground  that  has 
not  bet  upon  one  of  these ;  and  no  one  who  has  not  been 
actually  present  in  the  midst  of  such  a  scene,  can  conceive 
of  the  excitement  that  is  felt.  I  never  before  was  eo 
fully  aware  of  the  strong  demoralizing  influence  of  horac- 
racing.  In  every  direction  was  drinking,  and  carousiDg, 
and  obstreperous  mirth. '* 

After  visiting  South  Wales,  Birmingham,  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Tadcaster,  York,  Kendal,  Penrith,  Cariirie, 
and  other  places,  on  his  route  to  the  north.  Dr.  Clark 
proceeded  to  Scotland,  and  was  much  pleased  with  all 
that  he  saw  in  the  country  of  Scott  and  Bums,  of  Knoi 
and  Chalmers.  His  descriptions  of  Scottish  scenery  and 
manners  are  in  general  correct,  although  he  allowed  him- 
self but  Uttle  time  to  make  himself  fully  acquainted  with 
either.  The  same  remark  applies  to  his  *'  glimpses"  of 
IreLind  and  North  Wales,  both  of  which  he  visited  previous 
to  his  departure  from  England  on  his  homeward  passage. 
Dr.  Clark  left  the  Bristol  Channel,  on  board  the  Great 
Western,  on  Saturday  evening,  July  21st,  1838,  and 
arrived  at  New  Tork  on  Sunday  morning,  August  5. 
Among  his  fellow-passengers  on  this  occasion  were  Tyrone 
Power,  Charles  Mathews,  and  Madame  Vestris.  Alto- 
gether, his  book  is  an  agreeable  and  instructive  one,  and 
to  many  persons  it  will  prove  peculiarly  interesting,  from 
the  number  of  notices  of  ministers  and  of  religious  mat- 
ters which  it  contains. 

Recolleetiont  of  England.  By  the  Rev.  Stephen  H. 
Tyng,  D.D.  London  :  S.  Bagster  and  Sons,  1847- 
Another  publication  by  an  American  clergyman,  of  a 
similar  nature  to  Dr.  Clark's  "Glimpses  of  the  Old 
World, ' '  but  not  so  interesting.  The  author  is  Rector  of 
St.  George's,  New- York,  and  his  voyage  to  England,  was 
undertaken  with  the  view  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
some  of  those  who  take  the  lead  in  the  religious  societies 
of  this  country,  and  ^of  studying  the  institutions  of  reli- 
gion, rather  than  the  buildings  connected  with  them.  The 
remarks  and  descriptions  are  often  of  a  cursory  character, 
and  the  volume  has  few  of  those  animated  sketches  of 
places  and  scenery,  which  are  found  in  the  larger  work  of 
his  friend,  the  late  Dr.  Clark,  in  whose  footsteps  he  fol- 
lowed during  his  stay  in  England.  The  volume,  how- 
ever, is  written  in  a  pleasing  style,  and,  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  will  furnish  some  information  of  men  and 
manners  in  this  country,  which,  to  the  class  for  whom  the 
author  writes,  will  not  be  without  its  value.  Dr.  Tyng  made 
a  hasty  excursion  to  Scotland,  and  to  "the  land  of  Bums; 
and  some  of  his  remarks  on  Scottish  matters  are  mther 
amusing.  Every  object  was  viewed  with  the  eye  of  an  Amen- 
can,  and  comparisons  are  sometimes  made  hy  no  means  »- 
vourableto  our  notions  of  things.  He  was  disappointed,  on 
the  whole,  wUh  Edinburgh,  but  this  may  partly  be  account- 
ed for  by  the  fact  that  it  rained  almost  continually  during 
the  few  days  he  was  there.  With  Glasgow  he  was  better 
pleased ;  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  only  Sunday  which 
he  spent  in  that  city,  he  attended  the  Tron  Church,  on 
account,  we  suppose,  of  its  Iiaving  been  Dr.  Chalmers  s 
former  place  of  ministry.  The  sermon  he  heard  be 
thought  very  indiflbrent,  "with  very  little  evangelical 
point  or  power."  Who  was  the  preacher  on  the  occasion 
he  does  not  inform  us,  but  he  seems  to  imply  that  he 
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ynAt  of  th«  pMjer-book ;  though  it  vas  pleasant,  he 
adds,  to  see  all  the  congregation,  both  young  and  old, 
freely  using  their  bibles.  Some  of  the  fiicts  of  Dr.  Tyng*  8 
book  are  marked  by  their  inaccuracy.  He  calls  Preston- 
pans  "  the  last  filial  contest"  for  the  Pretender ;  \7here- 
as,  it  was  the  first  real  victory  he  gained,  and  the  one 
vhich  opened  EngUnd  to  liim.  Ayr,  he  says,  is  about 
fifteen  miles  from  Glasgow.  Short  as  the  ride  is  by  the 
railway,  the  distance  is  not  less  than  forty  miles.  The 
aathorwas  not  quite  three  months  in  Great  Britain,  and 
aoy  mistakes  in  this  brief  journal  of  his  visit  and  obser- 
Tations  on  our  manners,  history,  and  institutions,  may  be 
considered  excusable  in  the  circumstances. 

TU  Farmer's  Friend:  A  Record  of  Recent  Discoveries, 
Improvements,  and  Practical  Suggestions  in  Agricul- 
ture. London :  Smith,  Elder,  4Jk  Co.  1847. 
This  is  a  useful  and  practical  book  on  a  useful  and 
practical  subject,  and  well  worthy  of  its  name.  The  plan 
of  the  work,  though  claiming  no  merit  on  the  score  of 
originality,  is  an  excellent  one,  and  the  volume  will  bo 
welcomed  by  all  that  large  portion  of  the  community 
who  are  interested  in  farming  operations.  The  valu- 
able information  contained  in  tho  different  chapters  has 
been  compiled  and  arranged  from  various  agricultural 
journals  of  the  day,  and  other  approved  and  satisfactory 
sources.  The  agriculturist  may  put  full  confidence  in 
tho  book  when  he  learns  that  such  scientific  and  ex- 
pefienced  men  as  Mr.  BLickcr,  Professor  Johnston, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Deanston,  Mr.  Grey  of  Dilston,  Liebig, 
Professor  Daubcny,  and  others,  whoso  names  are  es- 
teemed by  farmers,  are  amongst  those  whose  articles 
form  the  contents.  Agriculture  has  now  attained  to 
the  dignity  of  a  science,  and  that  publication  will  prove 
itself  indeed  the  "Fanners  Friend,"  which  comprises, 
at  a  cheap  rate,  well  sifted,  carefully  condensed,  and  com- 
prehensive reports  and  papers,  on  all  matters  rehitivo  to 
agricultural  improvements  and  progress.  On  such  sub- 
jects as  live  stock,  implements,  draining,  manures,  culti- 
vation and  crops,  there  is  here  a  body  of  valuable  infor- 
mation, which  cannot  fail  of  being  of  great  utility  to  the 
ianner.  The  editor  has  executed  his  task  with  much 
judgment  and  discrimination.  lie  states,  that  if  the 
work  is  encouraged,  a  volume  of  similar  character,  under 
the  same  name,  virill  be  issued  half-yearly. 

Carlisle  in  1745.     Autlientic  Account  of  the  Occupation 

of  Carlisle    by    Prince    CJuirles    Eflward    Stuart. 

Edited  by  G.  G.  Mounsey.     London  :  Longman  &  Co. 

Carlisle :  J.  Steel. 

Although,  from  the  nature  of  its  contents,  the  plan  of 
this  work  is  not  a  vei'y  connectod  one,  the  volume  will  be 
found  interesting  from  tho  variety  of  curious  details,  both 
historical  and  local,  which  it  contains.  It  is  principally 
composed  of  the  correspondence  and  narrative  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Waugh,  a  Prebendary  of  Carlisle  Cathedral,  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Diocese,  at  the  time  of  the  Highland 
irruption  into  England.  This  gentleman — a  zealous  sup- 
porter of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  which  hurled  the 
Stuarts  from  tho  throne — carried  on  a  correspondence 
with  several  persons  in  Scotland,  and,  among  others, 
with  John  Goldie,  Esq.,  a  magistrate  of  Dumfries,  who 
furnished  Idm,  from  time  to  time,  with  accurate  accounts 
of  the  progress  of  the  rebellion.  These  he  communicatod 
to  his  fricD4  Br,  Bottwwprth,  P^w  Qf  thQ  Arches,  I^on- 


don,  and  also,  it  is  believed,  to  the  Doke  of  Newcastle, 
then  prime  minister.  The  letters  to  the  former  have  been 
preserved,  and  form  part  of  this  collection  ;  those  to  the 
latter  were  altogether  disregarded,  and  are  not  now  to  be 
found.  A  twofold  interest  attaches  to  the  city  of  Carlisle 
at  that  eventful  time — from  its  being  the  only  fortress- 
town  of  England  occupied  by  tho  forces  of  the  Pretender 
during  the  brief  period  that  tho  imperial  crown  of  these 
realms  seemed  to  be  almost  within  his  grasp,  and  from 
the  trials  and  executions  that  took  place  in  it  ailer  tho 
suppression  of  the  rebellion.  Mr.  Goldie's  letters 
to  Dr.  Waugh  are  pretty  full  as  to  the  young 
adventui'cr's  progress  in  Scotland,  previous  to  tho 
invasion  of  England.  It  was  on  the  3d  of  November, 
six  weeks  after  Cope's  defeat  at  Preston  pans,  that  the 
Prince's  army  broke  up  from  Edinburgh  and  marched 
southwards  in  three  divisions.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
9tb,  they  appeared  before  Cai'lisle,  to  the  number  of  about 
9,000  men.  The  Highlanders  that  same  night  retreated 
to  Brampton,  seven  miles  on  the  high  road  to  Newcastle  ; 
but  on  the  Idth  they  returned,  and  began  the  siege  of 
the  city.     The  following  is  the  account  of  its  surrender  :— * 

•'  On  the  morning  of  Friday  the  15th,  the  trenches 
were  pushed  within  eighty  yards  of  the  wall.  An  assault 
by  escalade  appears  to  have  been  intended ;  but  before 
anything  was  attempted  the  white  fiag  was  hung  out,  and 
an  offer  made  to  treat  for  the  surrender  of  the  city.  An 
express  was  despatched  to  the  Prince  at  Brampton,  who 
replied  that  he  would  not  do  things  by  halves  ;  and  that 
the  city  had  no  terms  to  expect  unless  the  castle  surren- 
dered at  the  same  time.  In  the  afternoon  this  was  ac- 
ceded to.  The  terras  were — that  tho  town  and  castle 
with  the  artillery  and  magazines  should  be  delivered  up  ; 
that  tho  men  should  lay  down  their  arms  in  the  mar- 
ket-place, after  whicli  they  should  have  passes  to  go 
where  they  pleased,  on  taking  oath  not  to  carry  arms 
against  the  house  of  Stuart  for  a  twelvemonth  ;  that 
the  city  of  Carlisle  should  retain  all  its  privileges  ; 
that  they  should  deliver  up  all  arms,  diic.,  and  also 
the  horses  of  all  such  as  had  appeared  in  arms  against 
the  Prince.  And  that  all  deserters,  particularly  the  sol- 
diers, that  had  enlisted  with  the  Highlanders  after  the 
late  battle  nt  Prestoupans,  and  had  fled  to  Carlisle, 
should  be  delivered  up.  The  Duke  of  Perth  immediately 
entered  and  took  possession,  and  the  next  day  proclaimed 
King  James,  attended  by  the  mayor  and  civil  officers  in 
their  robes,  with  their  sword  and  mace.  It  is  stated 
that,  on  this  occasion,  the  health  of  Prince  Charles  Ed- 
ward, as  Regent,  being  drunk,  Mr.  Dacre,  who  had 
commanded  the  troop  of  horso  in  the  city,  deliberately  pro- 
posed tho  health  of  King  George.  Tho  keys  of  the  city 
were  presented  to  tho  Prince  at  Brampton,  by  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation  on  their  knees ;  and  on  Monday  the  18th 
November,  Charles  Edward  mwle  his  entry  into  Carlisle 
seated  on  a  white  charger,  and  preceded  by  not  less  than 
an  hundred  pipers." 

The  proceedings  of  the  court-martial  held  for  the  trial 
of  Colonel  Dumnd,  the  commander  of  the  town  and  castle, 
for  its  surrender,  are  given  in  full.  Among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  court  on  this  occasion,  we  find  the  name  of 
General  Wolfe,  who  fell  gloriously  at  Quebec  in  1759. 
Col.  Durnnd  was  unanimously  acquitted.  Charles  fixed  his 
quarters  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Highmore,  attorney.  Among 
the  antiquities  of  Carlisle  this  house  is  one  of  the  roost 
interesting.  The  following  is  Mr.  Mounsey's  notice 
ofit:— 

"This  was  a  brge,  white-fronted  house  on  the  west 
side  of  English  Street,  nearly  in  tho  oentro  of  the  city. 
It  stood  a  little  back  from  tUo  itreet,  which  is  there  wide 
and  spacious.  The  entry  was  by  an  ai^chway  in  the  centre 
of  tho  h\iiWif»5i  of  suffloient  width  for  a  wrringo  driv*, 
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whioh  led  through  to  the  garden  behind,  extending  to 
Blackfriars*  Street.  Under  thi«  archway  were  the  entries 
of  the  house  ;  and  on  it,  in  front,  was  a  large  bay  window 
of  the  drawing-room  above,  on  the  first  floor.  The  house 
was  large  and  commodious.  It  was  anciently  called  *the 
Earl's  Inn,'  and  was  in  all  probability  the  propci'ty  and 
occasional  habitation  of  tlio  Earli  of  Gumberlaiid  in  an- 
cient times,  when  Carlisle  was  a  place  of  great  public 
importance,  and  affiiirs  required  their  presence  there,  or 
of  refuge  from  the  wasting  inroads  of  the  Scots ;  for  in 
those  times,  scarcely  was  there  a  family  of  consequence 
in  the  country  that  had  not  its  house  of  refuge  in  the  town, 
llighmoro's  House,  as  it  was  called  in  later  times,  has 
been  converted  into  shops,  and  new  fronted  ;  the  archway, 
which  formed  the  entrance  to  it,  is  now  *  Barwise's 
Court,'  and  in  the  garden  has  beea  formed  a  street  com- 
municating with  Blackfriars'  Street ;  so  that  it  is  no 
longer  recognisable  as  *  a  house.'  " 

The  building  known  by  the  name  of  HighoMkre's  house 
afterwards  became  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land during  his  occupation  of  Carlisle.  The  Highlanders 
eontinued  to  advance  without  check,  till  they  reached 
J)erby,  where,  on  finding  that  they  had  three  armies  in 
their  front,  each  larger  than  their  own,  the  officers  held  a 
council  of  war,  at  which,  it  is  well  known,  the  famous  re- 
treat was  Ksolved  upon,  which  ended  in  the  utter  ruin  of 
the  enterprise.  little  could  the  chiefs  foresee  the  direoon- 
■equenoes  of  that  sudden  resolve,  so  fatal  to  the  hopes  and 
prospects  of  the  Stuarts— so  fi&tal,  too,  to  themselves, 
and  to  their  descendants.  The  abolition  of  the  heritable 
jurisdietions,  the  extinotion,  forever,  of  all  the  old  heredi- 
tary and  feudal  rights  of  chieftainship,  the  scattering  and 
peeling  of  the  clans  deprived  of  their  natural  chiefs,  "the 
clearings  "  that  have  taken  place  in  various  parts  of  the 
Highlands,  the  large  emigrations  from  their  &therland,  and 
the  misery  and  famme  that  now  exist  in  the  heath-covered 
mountains  and  lone  sequestered  valleys  of  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  all  may  be  traced  back  to  the  unexpected 
resolution  taken  at  Derby,  to  retrace  their  steps  to 
the  north,  rather  than  proceed  onwards  to  London. 
The  crown,  that  had  been  almost  within  the  reach  of 
their  ohivairio  leader,  melted  away  into  thin  air.  The 
surrender  of  Carlisle  to  the  king's  troops,  under  the 
Duke  of  Cumberhind,  took  place  on  the  30th  De- 
eember,  and  his  Royal  Highness  entered  the  town 
the  next  day.  The  trials  of  the  prisoners  commenced 
at  Carlisle  on  the  12th  of  August  1746,  and  the  noticefl 
of  them,  given  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  volume,  are 
rendered  peculiarly  interesting  from  the  allusions  made  to 
this  portion  of  the  annals  of  the  town  in  Waverley.  The 
editor  has  executed  his  task  very  creditably.  To  the  anti- 
quarian, as  well  as  to  the  historian  and  topographer,  the 
work  will  prove  interesting,  and  in  no  small  degree  useful. 
It  describes  Carlisle  as  it  was  a  century  ago,  and  the  de- 
scriptions are  aided  by  several  well-finished  wood-cuts  of 
local  objects,  some  of  which  do  not  now  exist.  The  editor 
has  also  embellished  the  title  page  with  the  engravhig  of 
both  sides  of  a  medal,  struck  by  the  Prince  in  1U6. 

Literary  CharacUriitici  of  the  Eoly  Scriptures.  By 
J.  M.  M'Culloch,  D.D.  Second  Edition,  with  Addi- 
tions and  Supplementary  Notes.  Edinburgh :  Oliver 
A  Boyd. 

This  is  a  popular  work ;  a  book  for  the  many,  and  an 
•xoellent  one ;  not  the  formal  treatise  that  might  be  ex- 
pected from  a  learned  D.D.  It  throughout  displays  cul- 
tivated taste,  is  written  with  great  elegance  of  style, 
»Qd  fonnQ  ft  c»ptiT&tiog  introduoti^n  t/Q  th9  OMr«fiil  Qtt 


eritical  study  of  the  Scriptures.  The  Bible,  u  a  seheot- 
book,  is  placed  so  early  in  the  bands  of  children  in  this 
country— long  may  it  so  oontinue  !— that  many  of  its 
characteristics  remain  unnoticed  in  after  life.  All  know 
that  in  it  are  contained  the  Law  and  the  Testimony— the 
revealed  message  of  God  to  man ;  but  few  are  aware  of 
its  minor  exoellenees,  and  that  besides  its  originality, 
sublimity,  depth,  and  spirituality,  its  subjeet-maUer  ia 
brief— that  for  siyU  and  the  purest  mother-English  U  ii  a 
book  unequalled—'*  the  Book  of  books."  It  is  this 
book  which  is  here  opened  up  and  presented  in  a  novsl 
and  most  attractive  form — although,  in  eloquently  expati- 
ating upon  its  numerous  beauties,  the  author  Dever 
appears  to  his  readers  to  forget  that  the  Sacred  Yolome 
derives  its  chief  claim  to  the  regard  of  mankmd,  from 
"  its  revelation  of  a  Saviour,  and  the  way  of  salvation ;" 
and  that  they  would  use  the  Bible  far  amiss  who  penue 
it  only  for  the  gratification  of  literary  tastes.  Some  most 
interesting  and  valuable  supplementary  notes  are  added 
to  this  edition  of  a  work  which  cannot  be  too  widely 
diffused. 
The  MaeDermots  of  Ballycloran.    By  Mr.  A,  Trollope. 

Three  volumes.     London  :  Newby. 

Or  hereditary  right,  Mr.  Trollope  may  claim  power  ai 
a  fictionist ;  but  he  holds  by  a  better  tenure.    This  ea> 
nest  work,  on  the  social,  political,  and  religious  condition 
of  Ireland — for  such,  in  fact,  this  titular  romance  is— 
displays  at  once  comprehensive  views  of  the  many  iJll 
which  afflict  that  doomed  country,  and  nice  and  accurate 
observation  of  actual  life,  as  it  is  animated  or  modified  by 
an  anomalous  and,  indeed,  an  almost  indescribable  state  of 
society.     We  cannot  tell  how  Mr.   Trollope  has  gained 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  Irish  life  and  manners ;  but  it 
is  evident  that  he  knows  thoroughly  what  be  has  repre- 
sented with  both  power  and  skill.     The  principal  cba^ 
racters  are  genuine  specimens  of  general  as  well  as  of 
Irish  humanity;   and  his  representations  are  entin^ly 
devoid  of  both  the  partialities  and  extravagant  exaggera* 
tions  of  the  native  fictionists.     His  sketches,  if  mor« 
broad  and  highly  coloured  than  those  of  Miss  Edgevorth, 
have  a  much  closer  affinity  to  her  school  than  to  that  of  the 
popular  Irish  novelists  of  the  day,  and,  if  they  have  less  of 
the  piquant  and  picturesque  than  the  latter,  they  may  bosst 
greater  truthfulness  and  freedom  from  all  sorts  and  shadef 
of  party-prejudice.     Take  the  novel  as  a  whole,  and  we 
know  not  where  to  look  for  a  truer  picture  of  social  Ireland, 
than  may  be  found  in  its  characters  and  descriptions.   If  >t 
be  a  painful  and  sometimes  a  repulsive  one,  the  fault  lies  not 
in  the  painter  or  anatomist,  but  in  the  subject ;  and  occa- 
sionally in  a  desire  to  inform  rather  than  to  entertain. 
The  story  exhibits  a  whole  gallery  of  national  portraits, 
some  of  which  will  not  easily  be  forgotten.     Many  as  are 
the  Irish  Triests  that  we  have  had  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  Father  John  and  his  curate  are  as  original  as  the 
former  is  true,  admirable,  and  loveable,  though  painted  by 
a  Protestant.      Thady  MacDermot,  the  unlucky  heir  of 
desolate  Ballycloran,  is  more  effective  amidst  his  vulgar, 
but  real  cares  and  griefs,  his  genuine  kindness  of  heart 
and  sturdy  endurance,  than  the  most  exalted  hero  of  stilt- 
ed romance.     But  It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  what  in 
our  pages  the  reader  may  not  taste,  and  we  have  done— 
warmly  reconunending  these   truthful  and  instmctiw 
sketches,  not  alone  to  the  cultivated  reader*  of  nmuM^ 
bvt  to  thQ  «iiUglit«&«dfrloiMlfl  of  Mwi 
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Ji^h  BceolUcUoni  of  Ramhlei  Abroad  and  at 
Home.  By  Calder  Campbell,  author  of  * '  The  Palmer'B 
La«t  Lesson,"  d^c.  ke.  Three  Yoiumes.  London: 
Ncwbjr. 

Our  readers  do  not  require  any  introduction  to  an  au- 
thor, whose  pleasant  verses  hare  so  often  illuminated  our 
own  and  other  pages.     Here  Major  Campbell  appears  as  a 
jirose  writer  onij— -as  a  writer  of  such  prose  as  poets  write. 
His   '*  Recollections"  are  as  diversified  as  the  scene  of 
his  wanderings  *  'Abroad  and  at  Home. ' '  They  refer  to  the 
North  of  Scotland,  the  Eastern  Highland  Border,  with 
its  ins^ng  legends  and  traditions,    and   magnificent 
aoroery ;  or  to  India,  not  less  fertile  in  sights  and  *  *  Recol- 
lections," that  imprint  themselves  upon  the  young  and 
poetic  mind.    At  the  age  of  seventeen,  charmed  with  the 
pririlege  *' of  wearing  scarlet  and  a  sword,"  the  young 
soldier  was,  at  one  bound,  sent  from  the  obscurity  of  a 
Highland  Homo  to  the  East ;  but  his  native  hills  were 
never  forgotten,  and  with  them  are  associated  his  most 
tendei*-~if  not  his  most  exciting  ' '  Recollections. ' '  Taken 
as  a  whole,  we  may  safely  predict  that  his  modest  antici- 
pations will  be  abundantly  fulfilled,  and  that  the  pleased 
reader^— for  there  is  no  need  of  the  solicited    **  indul- 
|enco"'-will»  on  his  request,  aocompanj  him  as  he  would 
a  "wandering  gipsy  who  now  leads  him  over  the  bleak  np- 
faind,  whence  tho  rolling  sea  and  busy  mart  may  be  seen  ; 
and  then  into  the  denso  forest,  where  nature  Ueth  not 
supine  among  leafy  arbours  f  be  led  '<  not  as  by  a  guide, 
whose  aim  is  to  direct^  but  by  a  comrade  whose  desire  is 
to  divert. '• 

A  Year  of  C&ruolation.     By  Mrs.  Butler,  late  Fanny 
Kemble.     Two  Vols.     London :  Edward  Moxon. 


liked  that  the  "  Year  of  Consolation"  had  been  extended 
to  sixteen  months — for  the  sake  both  of  the  authoress 
and  the  ' '  reading  public ;' '  of  whom  the  greater  part  know 
nearly  all  of  St.   Peters,   the  heathen,  and  the  post- 
heathen  lions  of  Rome,  that  they  are  likely  ever  to  know, 
until  they  make  a  holiday  excursion,  when  all  the  rail- 
ways open,  to  the  Tiber ;  but  few  of  whom  really  ever 
have  the  means  of  reading  much  respecting  tho  trades- 
men, and  artizans,  and  shopkeepers  of  tho  seven  hills ; 
whether  they  advertise,  and  push,  and  ask  two  prices — ^in 
short,  whether  they  bear  the  slightest  affinity  with  Ox- 
ford Street,  or  the  Strand,  with  Liverpool,  with  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow*      There  is  of  course  the  general 
argument,  that  humanity  all  over  the  world  minds  its  own 
interests  pretty  well,  and  very  nearly  after  the  same 
rules;  but  still  one  wants  to  know  something  more  of  the 
principles  and  conduct  of  those  burghers,  who  occupy  the 
places  where  the  world's  masters  dwelt  in  classic  ages. 

Mrs.  Butler  does  not  profess  to  investigate  the  Roman 
paintings  and  sculpture  on  classical  and  critical  rules. 
Her  remarks  are  so  much  more  valuable  on  that  account. 
We  do  not  know  that  artistes  are  always  the  best  judges 
of  works  of  art.  Sometimes  a  difiference  exists  between 
them  and  the  popular  opinion,  though  in  the  end  tho 
latter  generally  prevails. 

Without  in  the  slightest  degree  imitating  the  misde- 
meanours of  some  travellers,  especially  those  who,  like 
Mrs.  Butler,  have  a  connexion  with  the  western  world ; 
she  lets  us  into  a  great  many  secrets  respecting  the  do- 
mestic life  of  the  Romans  which  are  worth  knowing,  and 
gives  us  valuable  information  on  the  subjects  of  hotels 
and  shops — those  that  should  be  avoided  and  those  that 
may  be  trusted.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  details,  that 
Milt.  Bt7TL«it'8  "  Year  of  Consolation"  was  passed  in    might  be  naturally  expected  to  interest  a  Udy,  there  are 


Rome ;  and  her  volumes  contain  a  current  account  of  her 
proceedings  by  thd  way — what  she  saw,  how  she  fared — 
whom  she  met,  *nd  in  what  manner  they  acted.     The 
ground  has  been  ^ell  trampled  before  Mrs.  Butler's  jour- 
ney; and  with  all  the  deep  interest  attaching  to  Italy, 
travels  and  sojoumings  there  are  not  in  high  repute  with 
the  publisher*.     So  many  people  go  to  Italy,  and  so  many 
write  without  having  anything  to  say,  that  all  new  works 
on  the  subject,  except  the  guide-books,  are  regarded  with 
sospieioa*     Mrs.  Butler's  volumes  should,  however,  be 
excepted  from  the  general  rule,  because  she  sometimes 
followed  byepaths  instead  of  the  common  roads ;  encoun- 
tered adventures  not  very  dangerous  but  all  the  more  en- 
tertaiDing — sad,  without  professing  to  be  a  connoisseur, 
has  given  to  those  of  us  who  can't  get  to  Italy,  very  plea- 
nnt  pietares  of  the  paintings  and  statuary  which  we 
night  see  if  we  were  more  fortunate  i  and,  what  may  be 
of  more  importance,  glimpses  of  the  common  every-day 
way  of  lifi»  amongst   green-grocers,   ahoemakers,    and 
miUiners  at  home,  which  most  of  our  travelling  autho- 
iMsei  are  disposed  to  overlook.     All  her  trials  and  toils 
-—her  esoapM,  and  wanderings  out  of  the  way — ^her  plea- 
fOTM  and  hetr  merry-makings — the  practices  that  pleased 
her  and  those  that  she  thinks  might  be  advantageously 
^terod,  are  narrated  or  discussed  in  a  fresh  and  happy 
style,  that  makes  one  quite  in  love  with  the  volumes,  and 
vexed  that  there  were  not  three  instead  of  two  of  them. 
Semetimae  vre  are  anxious  to  see  the  old  rule  of  three  re- 
hoed  even  without  deference  to  the  paper  makers,  but 


interspersed  minute  details  respecting  the  condition  of 
the  people,  their  appearance,  and — we  regret  it  fer  their 
sakos — ^their  low  moral  and  physical  habits.    After  all  the 
information  given  in  pamphlets,  and  books,  and  speeches 
respecting  the  hot  and  cold  baths,  the  wash-houses,  and 
many  similar  means  of  healthful  life  abounding  on  the 
Continent,    Mrs.    Butler  alleges  most  distinctly  that 
cleanliness  is  not  practised  in  any  country  except  Eng- 
land, and  but  very  moderately  there ;  while  we  learn 
that  an  abundant  supply  of  clean  cold  Water,  or  the  in- 
clination to  use  it,  is  as  necessary  on  the  Tiber  as  the 
Shannon  or  the  Humber.     We  can  glean  also  from  these 
volumes  the  sad  want  of  an  efficient  poor-law  in  the  Ro- 
man States  where  the  beggars  seem  evidently  to  have  beat 
those  of  IreUnd,  before  Mr.  Mathew's  agitation,  in  extreme 
distress,  dunning,  and  perseverance.    It  is  deplorable  to 
find  the  sweetest  scenery  and  the  finest  climate  of  Europe 
blotted  over  with  beggars — ^the  outcasts  of  a  peasantry 
always  half  starving  amidst  abundance. 

Mrs.  Butler  left  Southampton  with  no  companion  ex- 
cept her  maid-servant,  on  Saturday  the  20th  December, 
1840  ;  and  as  to  her  channel  navigation,  bears  this  tostl- 
mony,  that  though  she  has  crossed  the  Atlantic  six  times, 
she  had  never  spent  a  more  terrible  night  at  sea  ;  but 
the  passage  was  fortunately  short.  The  customs'  regu- 
lations caused  some  loss  of  time,  but  in  tho  end  Mrs. 
Butler  got  to  Rouen,  and  there  she  says  :— 

'*  At  Rouen  we  got  a  mouthful  of  dinner,  and  having 
resumed  our  seats  in  the  Diligence,  proceeded  to  the  rail- 
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way,  tlie  top  of  which  was  occupied  by  some  machinery, 
whence  depended  four  powerful  iron  bars,  with  hooks  at 
their  extremities ;  these  having  been  fastened  to  the  Dili- 
gence, the  machinery  at  the  top  was  set  in  motion,  aiul 
gradually  the  hupje  machine — baggage,  passengers,  and 
all — was  lifted  bodily  off  its  own  wheels,  and  transferred  to 
a  set  of  railroad  whools,  upon  which  it  was  lowered  and 
took  its  place  immediately  in  the  train,  the  common  road 
wheels  being  dragged  off,  I  should  think  with  much  self- 
gratulation  by  the  team  that  brought  tlio  monstrous  load 
upon  them  to  the  railroad.  The  rest  of  our  route  wsia  made 
in  the  dark,  in  rain,  select,  and  bitter  cold  wind,  in  spite 
of  which  a  second-class  can-Lige  immediately  beforo  ours 
— without  any  roof  or  shelter  to  it  whatever — was  filled 
with  poor  people,  many  of  them  women,  without  any  pro- 
tection for  their  heads  but  the  cap,  which  the  lower  order 
of  women  habitually  go  out  in.  We  reached  Paris  at  ten 
o'clock,  and  were  again  craned  up  from  tho  milroad  cars, 
and  let  down  on  a  set  of  common  wheels,  whei*ewith  we 
made  our  way  to  the  messarjcries.  It  is  twenty  years 
since  I  was  last  in  Paris,  a  school  girl. 

*'  If  I  had  travelled  more  on  tho  Continent,  beforo  I 
went  to  America,  I  should  have  been  infinitely  less  sur- 
prised and  amazed  than  I  was  at  the  various  unpleasant 
peculiarities  of  its  inhabitants.  Since  residing  in  the 
United  States  I  have  returned  to  Europe  and  travelled  in 
Germany,  and  have  had  some  opportunity  of  comparing 
smoking  and  spitting  on  the  Rhine,  to  the  same  articles 
on  the  Hudson,  and  really  hardly  know  to  which  to  award 
the  preference  ;  and  after  raving  at  every  inn  I  put  up  at 
in  America,  for  insufficient  ablutionary  privileges,  find  my- 
self now  in  one  of  tho  best  hotels  in  Paris,  with  a  thing 
like  a  small  cream  jog  for  a  water  vessel  m  my  bed-room, 
and  a  basin  as  big  as  a  little  pudding  bowl :  moreover, 
when  I  asked  for  warm  water  for  my  toilet,  they  pro  Juced 
a  small  copper  pot,  with  an  allowance  such  as  tho  young- 
est gentleman,  shaving  the  faintest  hopes  of  a  beard, 
might  have  found  insufficient  for  his  puriwses  ;  in  short, 
I  believe  England  is  tho  only  place  in  the  world  where 
people  are  not  disgustingly  dirty  :  and  I  believe,  as  a  dear 
friend  of  mine  once  assured  me,  thiit  exceedingly  few  peo- 
ple are  clean  there." 

Of  Paris  she  has  little  to  say,  but  of  the  country  on- 
wards by  her  route  and  the  vilbges,  sho  gives  more  dif- 
fuse details.  Caught  in  a  snow-storm  amongst  the 
French  highlands  at  the  head  of  the  tributaries  to  the 
Seine,  the  lady  and  her  maid  experienced  the  discomforts 
of  a  French  hotel  in  the  wood  country — from  whence 
Paris  draws  its  fuel — some  such  place  apparently  as  an 
English  beer-shop,  or  a  Scotch  third-rate  public  house. 
The  fears  of  the  two  companionless  females  were  suffi- 
ciently annoying  to  themselves,  and  amusing  enough  to 
the  reader,  but  finally  they  were  extricated,  by  the  judi- 
cious expenditure  of  sixty  francs  on  the  single-eyed  host 
who  drove  them  through  the  forest  and  the  snow-drifts, 
over  dreary  mountains  to  Autun.  Sometime  elapsed  be- 
fore his  fares  gathered  sufficient  confidence  to  question 
their  charioteer  whom  they  mentally  associated  with  the 
banditti  supposed,  and  only  supposed  to  haunt  the  moun- 
tains. Within  sight  of  Autun,  however,  their  courage 
roB^t  and  rendered  them  Uudably  inquisitive. 

"  Our  guide  pointed  out  to  me  a  gorge  running  sharply 
up,  as  though  a  wedge  had  been  driven  into  the  mouu- 
tams  at  the  extremity  of  which  he  said  there  was  a  cas- 
cade of  upwards  of  a  hundred  feet.  The  scenery  of  this 
region  must  certainly  be  exceedingly  chai-raing  in  summer. 
The  gentleman  sportsman  at  tho  inn  had  spoken  to  me  of 
the  fine  trout  in  the  streams  here,  and  said  that  several  gen- 
tlemen of  that  neighbourhood  belonged  to  trouting  clubs, 
and  htid  actually  gone  to  Norway  and  to  Canada  for  the 
sole  and  simple  pleasure  of  trout  fishing.  I  hnd  no  idea 
that  ^Frenchmen  were  ever  such  keen  sportsmen.  Re- 
Terting  to  this  in  my  conversation  with  our  driver  as  we 
droye  along  ^e  margin  of  this  lovely  brook  (a  tributary  { 


'  of  the  Arroux),  he  informed  mo  that  tho  inhabitants  who 
did  not  profess  to  be  sporting  gentlemen,  often  threw 
quick-lime  into  these  brooks,  and  by  that  means  caught 
and  destroyed  a  quantity  of  fish.  This  was  a  method  of 
poaching  I  had  never  heard  of  before." 

It  is  obvious  that  Mrs.  Butler  cannot  have  travelled  so 
much  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  as  in  those  of  France. 
In  Scotland,  at  least  during  our  younger  years,  poach- 
ing by  lime  was  a  common  offence ;  and,  although  ui 
execrable  mode  of  killing  fish,  yet  we  are  not  certain  of 
being  altogether  exempt  from  guilt  in  the  matter.  In- 
deed, we  fear,  that  Mrs.  Bntler  will  find  the  ^ 
but  too  common  wherever  lime,  rivulets,  and  mischiovoiu 
boys,  without  reference  to  older  poachers,  meet.  From 
Autun,  the  travellers  proceeded  by  diligence  to  Chalons, 
and  went  forward  to  Lyons  by  the  same  hif  and 
disagreeable  kind  of  conveyance.  The  French  baTO 
never  learned,  and  now  will  likely  never  learn,  the  expir- 
ing trade  of  stage-coach  driving.  They  could  not  turn 
out  a  well-appointed  coach  even  on  the  route  fiiom  Parii, 
the  first,  to  Lyons,  the  second  city  of  the  kingdom— its 
Manchester.  In  the  diligence  from  Chalons,  however, 
"a  gouty  gentleman,  muffied  in  dreadnoughts,"  who  "  had 
had  a  threatening  of  gout,"  became  an  excellent  travel- 
liug  companion,  thoroughly  conversant  in  all  antiquarian 
matters ;  and  tho  chief  inspector  of  customs  at  Lyons,  a 
most  admirable  acquaintance.  The  delays  of  the  dili- 
gence were  sufficiently  provoking,  especially  as  the  snow- 
storm was  a  good  pretext  for  all  disarrangements ;  but  tbe 
stoppages  were  improved,  for  the  inspection  of  old  mini 
and  curious  churches,  a  branch  of  sight-seeing,  respecting 
which  Mrs.  Butler  very  properly  remarks — 

"  It  is  extremely  painful  to  me  to  come,  from  a  mere 
motive  of  curiosity,  into  a  temple  dedicated  to  God ;  my 
conscience  rebukes  and  troubles  me  during  the  whole 
time,  and  all  other  considerations  are  lost  in  the  recollec- 
tion, that  I  am  in  the  house  of  prayer,  consecrated  by 
the  worship  of  thousands  of  souls  for  hundreds  of  years. 
To  gaze  about,  too.  with  idle,  prying  eyes,  where  sit  and 
kneel  my  fellow-Christians,  with  theirs  turned  to  the 
earth  in  solemn  contemplation  or  devotion,  makes  me 
feel  sacrilegiously ;  and  I  do  not  know  what  will  become 
of  me  in  Italy,  where  every  church  is  a  galantee-show. 
I  prayed  as  I  stood  before  the  altar  in  this  dear  little  old 
church,  and  presently  we  encountered  M.  le  Cure,  with 
whom  my  companion  (an  exceedingly  companionable  soul) 
began  the  discussion  about  the  repairs  being  carried  on 
in  the  church,  which  is  a  building  belonging  to  the  Go- 
vernment, and  is  being  restored  with  considerable  care. 

Wo  fear  that  English  travellers,  in  general,  are  less  re- 
fined in  theu*  notions  and  practices  on  this  subject  than 
this  hidy.  There  are  a  rudeness  and  indecorum,  &r  re- 
moved from  true  religious  feelmg,  that  seem  to  think  no 
hallowed  thought  should  rise  in  any  building,  where  those 
who  cherish  it  worship  not.  We  are  not,  in  any  shape, 
subjected  to  the  temptations  of  Puseyism,  and  have 
no  marked  predilection  for  consecrated  stone  andlunfif 
only  tho  feelings  of  our  neighbours  deserve  to  be  respected ; 
and  those  who  choose  to  be  rude  and  noisy  in  their  in- 
spection of  chapels  and  cathedrals  have  no  business  there. 
There  is,  an  evU,  we  fear,  rising  from  our  abominaWe 
practice  of  charging  fees  for  admission  mto  ecclesiastical 
buUdings.  What  an  EngUshmen  pays  for  he  wishes  to 
use,  and  the  consequence  of  paying  extends  farther  than 
the  practice.  The  pamtings  in  this  fine  old  ohuroh  were 
not  all  8ati8&ctoo7  to  the  visiters. 
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,  **  The  conTcrsation,  owing  to  the  antiquary's  j^onoi'al 
enthusiasm  for  old  churches,  and  the  Cure's  special  on- 
thusiaam  for  his  own  old  church,  was  extremely  amusinv 
2Uid  interestingf  to  me.  The  former  objectod  vohomcntly 
to  some  wretched  engravings  surrounding  the  walls,  re- 
presenting the  seven  stations,  as  tho  Catholics  call  them, 
of  Jesus  bearing  tho  Cross.  .For  me,  after  one  glance 
cast  at  one  of  these  abominations-^I  had  forborne  to  look 
Bgftin — bU  representations  of  Christ  being  revolting  to 
me,  ;iU  representations  of  hif  agony  absolutely  intoler- 
able : — what  will  become  of  me  in  Italy !  In  spite  of  the 
positive  pain  and  disquiet  which  these  desecrations  cause 
me,  I  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  artistical  point  of 
view  in  which  my  travelling  companion  regarded  the 
matter." 

And  in  Italy  more  complicated  troubles  in  this  way  were 
frequently  met.  Lyons  has  some  fine  streets,  but  on  the 
whole  is  not  certainly  superior  to  our  manufacturing 
towns ;  in  many  respects  it  is  inferior.  At  Maraeilles 
the  travellers  found  English  friends  in  a  family  established 
there  in  some  branch  of  manufactures,  which  should  be 
prosperous,  as  we  are  told  that  everything  at  Marseilles 
is  inordinately  dear.  Certainly  the  following  account  of 
the  patriarchal  way  in  which  the  workmen  and  their  em- 
ployers live  and  mingle  is  very  pleasant : — 

"  The  enterprise  has  gone  on  thriving,  the  works 
increasing,  the  buildings  and  establishments  growing 
every  year,  adding  to  the  number  of  workmen  and  the 
importance  of  the  undertaking ;  the  French  merchants 
and  masters  remaining  amazed  at  this  success,  where  they 
had  predicted  the  most  signal  failures ;  the  civil  autho- 
rities inquiring  of  Mr. the  average  amount  of  crime, 

and  receiving  for  answer  that  they  had  no  instance  of  crime 
whatever  among  them — ^petty  misdemeanours,  which  were 
visited  by  the  universal  indignation  and  reprobation  of  the 
workmen  themselves,  but  no  crime ;  Government  enter- 
prises of  the  same  description  sending  to  request  to  see  the 
rules  by  which  the  establishment  was  governed,  receiving 
for  answer  that  there  was  no  written  or  printed  rules  or 
specific  code  of  government,  that  a  feeling  of  mutual 
confidence  and  respect,  justice  on  both  hands,  honour- 
able dealings  from  master  to  man,  ample  compensation  in 
the  shape  of  high  wages,  and  that  which  is  a  thousand 
times  more  efficient,  a  consciousness,  on  the  p<art  of  the 
men,  of  being  treated  with  humanity  and  with  sy%ipathy  ; 
these  were  the  only  laws  existing  between  tiem  and 
their  dependents.  Oh !  my  dear,  dear  countrymen,  how 
truly  I  believe  that  you,  and  you  alone,  could  have 
achieved  such  a  noble  triumph.  My  heait  melted,  and 
my  eyes  filled  with  tears,  while  listening  to  these  most 
interesting  details,  and  I  could  not  repress  a  feeling  of 
patriotic  pride  in  the  belief  that  none  but  Englishmen 
could  thus  have  undertaken  and  thus  accomplished. 

•*  Mr.    went  on  to  tell  me  some  details  of 

the  yearly  celebration  of  his  father's  birth-day  by  his 
workmen,  to  whom  on  that  day  they  gave  a  dinner, 
to  which  all  the  civil  authorities  and  principal  people  of 
the  town,  their  ladies  and  friends,  are  invited,  when 
these  five  hundred  men  march  in  two  by  two,  the  ap- 
proitices  canying  large  baskets  of  nosegays,  which  they 
distribute  to  the  lady  guosts — a  tribute  fi*om  the  work- 
nen  themaelves  to  their  master's  friends.  An  abundant 
repast  is  furnished  them,  wine  d  discretion ;  and,  in  tho 
midst  of  the  most  unbounded  gaiety  and  enjoyment,  not 
a  single  instance  of  intoxication  is  seen  ;  nor  does  the 
destruction  of  any  sort  amount  to  more  than  the  acci- 
dental breakage  of  a  few  plates  and  glasses.     Mr. 

opens  on  this  occasion  his  own  garden  to  his  workmen, 
and  not  a  single  flower  is  touched,  not  a  box-border  trod- 
den on  ;  and  Mr.  — —  told  me  that,  on  one  of  these  oc- 
easione,  hastening  himself  to  the  place  where  he  wsts 
going  to  superintend  some  fire-works  which  were  to  be 
let  c^,  he  was  jumping  over  one  of  the  beds  in  his  fa- 
ther's garden,  wl^n  one  ef  the  workmen  not  recognising 
him,  seised  him  by  the  collar,  excUiiming — '  Ah,  malheu- 
najL,  tu  abuses  de  .la  confiance  qu'on  nous  montre,  en 
d^troisaat  le  jardin  de  M •'    The  mistake  was  soon 


discovered,  and  the  young  master  thanked  his  workman 
for  the  zeal  with  which  ho  defended  his  father's  property. 
He  said  that  few  of  the  spectators  of  this  truly  patri- 
archal fete  remained  unmoved  at  the  greeting  between 
his  fatiier  and  the  men ;  and  I  can  well  believe  it,  for  the 
mere  description  of  it  affected  mo  profoundly.  God  prosper 
the  work !  These  men  are  missionaries  in  the  sti'ictcst 
sense  of  the  term.  Dismissal  and  his  Other's  censure 
are  the  only  punishments  among  them.     Towards  three 

o'clock,  Mrs.  called  for  mo  to  drive  with  her  on 

the  Prado." 

It  is,  however,  a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  as  numy  tra- 
vellers who  know  more  of  foreign  countries  than  their 
own  assume,  that  English  artizans  would  not  be  equally 
attentive  to  bare  borders.  Wherever  botanical  gardens 
have  been  open  to  them,  there  has  been  no  wilful  destruc- 
tion of  flowers  and  borders. 

Ecclesiastical  aflairs  amongst  the  small  Protestant  com- 
munity of  Marseilles  are  not  prosperous ;  but  we  fear  thaifr 
there  is  no  necessity  for  taking  a  journey  to  Marseilles  in 
order  to  meet  with  a  dead  worship. 

**At  a  few  steps  from  the  hotel,  Mme. pointed 

out  to  me  tho  French  Protestant  Church.  Upon  asking 
her  husband  some  questions  respecting  the  service  and 
congregation  here,  he  informed  me  that  it  was  the  same 
as  the  Church  de  L'  Oratoire,  the  French  Calvinist 
service,  that  there  were  not  above  twenty  seats  per- 
manently retained  for  the  year ;  and  of  these  twenty  it 
was  extremely  rare  that  half  should  be  occupied ;  that 
the  ciders  whose  presence  was  in  some  sort  expected  as  a 
matter  of  decorum,  appeared  only  as  a  pure  ceremony* 
and  one  which  for  the  most  part  they  were  glad  to  escape 
as  often  as  possible.  That,  the  service  and  preaching 
were  utterly  uninteresting  to  the  people,  and  the  congre- 
gation meagre  and  indifferent  in  the  extreme.  This  was 
a  sad  account ;  and  yet  what  is  to  be  done,  when  tho 
mere  empty  form  of  religion,  a  dead  corpse,  stands  up 
alone,  beckoning,  with  languid  hands,  a  people  whose 
hearts  are  dead  to  a  dead  worship  ?  Who  can  wonder 
that  living  men  who  tliink,  and  women  who  feel,  should 
feel  but  little  within  them  to  answer  to  such  a  call  ?  Good 
God  !  how  wonderful  it  is  that  that  religion  whose  very 
essence  is  immortal,  the  element  of  incessant  activity,  of 
endless  progress,  strength,  vitality,  spirituality,  should 
become  such  a  thing  as  for  the  most  part  through 
Christendom  it  is  !  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  perish,  and 
doubtless  these  people  wUl  in  good  time  reject  these 
stones  that  are  given  them  for  the  bread  of  life,  and  these 
stagn<ant  waters,  so  different  from  the  well  of  living 
waters,  that  Christ  has  promised  to  them  that  believe  in 
him. 

Sunday,  Aih  January, — Things  that  I  had  ordered  at 
the  shops  wore  brought  home  this  morning,  as  well  as 
my  linen  from  the  washerwoman's.  We  have  now  been 
travelling  three  weeks  in  France,  and  of  course  this  dese- 
cration of  Sunday  is  no  surprise." 

The  Mediterranean  was  angry,  like  the  English  ehanneV 
when  Mrs.  Butler  left  Marseilles,  and  partly  destroyed 
the  pleasure  of  the  voyage  ;  which  was  farther  lessened 
by  the  aggravating  conduct  of  the  proprietors  of  tho 
Leopoldo  Secondo  steamer,  who  charged  32  fiimos  for  the 
voyage — meals  inclusive — ^but  then  they  only  give  meals 
when  the  vessel  is  in  motion,  when,  in  a  stormy  day,  they 
cannot  be  of  much  use ;  and  charge  for  them  when  the 
ship  is  in  any  of  the  harbours  exactly  at  the  time  when 
any  good  could  be  got  out  of  them.  We  shall  certainly 
not  take  Leopoldo  Secundo,  unless  better  may  not  be,  for 
tho  voyage  from  Marseilles  to  Civita  Yecohia.  At 
the  latter  place,  Mrs.  Butler  paid  for  seats  by  the 
Diligence  to  Home — the  conveyance  for  the  mails  of  his 
Holiness  the  Pope — without  seeing  the  dirty  vehicle  that 
does  the  work — a  piece  of  imprudence  of  which  she  warns 
other  trayellers.    But  the  day  was  brilliant,  the  country 
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beaut  ifbl,  and  the  climaie"  pirecisely  that  of  Georgia  in 
December  or  January  ;  while  the  travellerVas  **  agreeably 
aurprlBod'*  with  the  "amount  of  agriculture  and  cultiva- 
tion in  the  Campagna/'  whioh  disappeared  as  the  evening 
closed  in,  and  the  aspect  of  the  plain  really  did  become 
desolate.  Night  came,  and  Rome  was  reached.  "I 
was/'  says  Mrs  Butler,  ''in  Rome,  and  it  was  the  very 
Rome  of  my  imagination ;  the  dark,  deep,  dismal, 
stinking  streets  through  which  we  now  rattled,  however, 
were  new  experiences,"  and  the  custom-house  was  In  the 
way ;  but  at  last  **  my  sister's  servant  met  me  here,  and 
at  length,  transferred  to  an  open  carriage,  we  rolled 
through  the  streets,  where  the  houses  looked,  by  contrast 
of  moonlight  and  shadow,  like  actual  carvings  of  ivory 
and  ebony,  up  steep  and  slippery  pavements,  to  the 
Pincio,  where,  at  a  lighted  upper  window,  I  saw  a  wo- 
man's figure.  I  scrambled  up  three  pairs  of  stone  stairs, 
and  into  my  sister's  arms,  worn  out,  and  ready 

to  die  with  the  fatigue  of  coming  and  the  emotion  of 
being  come.*' 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  Mrs.  Butler  in 
her  pleasant  waadarings  in  and  around  Rome.  We  can 
only  take  an  extract  from  her  pages  here  and  there,  to 
show  what  may  be  expected  in  the  book.  The  beggars 
of  Rome  are,  as  we  have  previously  remarked,  more  im- 
portunate than  those  of  any  other  country.  "  Words," 
says  Mrs.  Butler,  "  fit  only  for  dogs,  do  not  repel  them, 
nor  the  threatening  arm  and  lifted  hand  ;  they  have  lost 
all  sense  of  shame  or  of  injury ;  they  are  tripLe-oased  in 
the  impervious  oallousnesa  of  the  lowest  degradation. " 

Mrs.  Butler  sometimes  found  the  means  of  cleanliness 
where  little  attention  was  given  to  their  employment. 

**  This  afternoon,  we  drove  through  the  streets  of  Rome, 
out  to  a  place  that  was  once  one  of  the  innumerable  Ccnci 
possessions,  but  whichlis  now  a  £irm  house  of  tho  Borghese. 
In  one  corner  of  the  littered  stable-yard,  where  heaps  of 
manure  occupied  most  of  the  grouud.  stood  a  stone  sarco- 
phagus with  spirited  and  graceful  rilievi,  into  which  fresh 
water  was  pouring  itself,  in  a  glassy  stream.  As  we  went 
round  the  house,  we  came  upon  another  stone  basin,  of 
beautiful  form  and  proportions,  into  which  another  gush  of 
living  wnter  was  falling  in  the  bright  sunshine ;  further  on, 
again,  beneath  a  sombre  avenue  of  ilex,  another  of  those 
precious  reservoirs  sparkled  and  gleamed.  I  cannot  dc- 
■cribe  my  delight  in  living  water :  these  perpetually  run- 
ning fountains  are  a  perpetual  baptism  of  refreshment  to 
my  mmd  and  senses.  The  Swedenborgians  consider  wat4?r, 
when  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  Bible,  as  typici'U  of  truth. 
I  love  to  think  of  that  when  I  look  at  it,  so  bright,  so 
pure,  so  transparent,  so  temperate,  so  fit  an  emblem  for 
^hat  spiritual  element  in  which  our  souls  should  bathe 
and  be  strengthened*  at  which  they  should  drink  and  be 
refi^shed.  Fire  purifies,  but  destroys  :  water  cleanses  and 
revives.  Christ  was  baptised  in  water,  and  washed,  himself, 
in  the  regenerating  element,  his  disciples'  lect.  He  pro- 
mised living  waters  to  all  those  who,  thirsty,^  drew  near 
to  Him,  and  spoke  of  that  well  of  everlasting  life,  which 
thoso  to  whom  He  gave  to  drink  possessed  for  ever  in 
their  souls.  I  do  not  wonder  at  all  the  marvellous  wasser- 
ewr  reports.  I  believe  the  material  element  to  be,  as  po- 
taot  ia  regenerating  and  healing  the  body,  as  the  spiritual 
element,  its  clearness  dimly  represents,  is  to  regenerate  and 
heal  the  mind.*' 

Whatever  be  the  efficiency  of  eold  water  as  a  cure,  we 
have  no  doubt  of  its  usefulness  as  a  preventative.  In  our 
large  towns  the  neeeesity  for  an  abundant  supply  of  water  is 
net  yet  practically  aeknowlodged.  One  day  lately  ia  Glas- 
gow w«  noiMtd  men  bosy  with  large  shoveb  in  baling  out 
]iquid  jtaanura  of  tolerable  eonsisteney  fixND  ^' gutters, " 


virtually  "open  sewers, "  and  sprinkling  it  over  tho 
macadamized  streets,  "to  lay  the  dust."  Some  of  the 
water  fountains  of  the  Borghese  would  have  been  useful 
there.  Even  humbler  water-carts  would  be  improve- 
ments on  the  present  plan.  Their  contents  would  prO' 
bablybe  pure  and  clean.  Ladies  who  have  a  thirst  for 
useful  domestie  knowledge  will  find  it  in  such  sketches 
of  the  green  markets  and  the  fiesh  markets  of  Rmne  ss 
we  quote : — 

"  Among  the  yegetables  which  load  the  stalls  at  the 
street  eomers,  I  perceive  one  here  with  which  I  am  un- 
acquainted ;  it  is  the  root  of  the  fennel,  whose  green, 
delicate  foilage  is,  for  some  reason,  inseparably  asso- 
ciated in  one's  stomach,  and,  therefore,  one's  mind  with 
boiled  mackerel.  We  had  aome  at  dinner  the  other  day ; 
it  was  stewed  like  celery,  and  was  not  otherwise  than 
very  good.  The  stalls  where  the  frying  of  fish  is  carried 
on  in  the  streets  amuse  me  excessively.  The  whole 
process  has,  strange  to  say,  a  cleanly  and  inviting  ap- 
pearance, and  the  groups  ooeupied  in  cooking  and  in 
eating  at  these  booths,  with  their  green  bowers  of  branches 
and  coloured  paper  lamps,  would  make  most  capital  and 
spirited  sketches  if  they  could  be  faithfully  copied.  In  a 
country  where  fruit  and  vegetables  are  abundant  and 
cheap,  I  know  nothing  prettier,  or  more  pleaeant,  than 
the  sight  of  a  fine  market :  the  beautiful  colours,  grace- 
ful forms,  and  sweet  smells  are  most  agreeable  ;  and  the 
beniftcence  that  provides  this  plenty  is  naturally  suggested 
to  a  thankful  mmd  where  there  docs  not  exist,  as  with 
ufl,  such  a  cruel  disparity  in  the  means  of  the  purchasers. 
The  market  in  Philadelphia  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and 
most  abundant  I  have  ever  seen,  and  I  know  few  more 
satisfactory  sights  than  that  which  it  presents  at  Mid- 
summer, with  its  great  baskets  of  precious  looking  toma- 
toes ;  piles  of  Indian' com,  like  strings  of  Roman  peari  ; 
heaps  of  the  finest  purple  polished  egg  plant ;  huge  water 
melons,  cut  to  show  the  firmness  and  freshness  of  their 
quality,  with  that  beautiful  combination  of  colours,  the 
dark,  green  rind,  the  rosy  pul])  and  shining  jet-black 
seeds  ;  and  then  the  mountains  of  downy  peaches  of  every 
conceivable  tint,  from  a  sort  of  purple  pink,  to  a  warm 
gold  colour ;  these,  interspersed  with  huge  fkn-like  nose- 
gays of  dahlias,  bunches  of  jesamine,  and  heavy-leaved 
magnolias,  and  fhigrant  tube  roses,  have  often  caused  me 
montally  to  exclaim — '  Thou  openest  Thine  hand,  and 
fiUcst  aJl  things  living  with  plenteousness.'  It  is  very 
pleasant  to  live  in  a  country  where .  there  is  great  abun- 
dance, and  little  poverty,  though  the  one  does  by  n& 
means  make  tho  other,  and  that  this  fertile  land  of  Italy 
testifies,  where  in  the  midst  of  their  olive  and  vineyards, 
and  golden  harvests,  and  smiling  orchards,  the  people  go 
ragged,  and  squalid,  and  miserable  looking — working  and 
begging  too — a  most  degraded  race,  whose  lovely  country 
seems  accursed,  because  of  men,  to  those  who  have  lived 
where  humanity  is  nobler,  though  nature  is  less  rich — an 
admirable  sample  of  the  fact  that  prosperity  is  a  moral 
and  not  a  physical  growth.  A  less  agreeable  but  very 
necessary  article  of  consumption  attracted  my  attention 
this  morning.  The  butcher's  shops  were  full  of  people, 
and  the  price  of  lamb,  which  they  were  selling  at  four 
bajocchi  (2d.}  a  pound,  made  me  think  of  our  people's 
food  in  London,  and  of  some  of  those  agreeable  details  of 
ways  and  means- suggested  bytheingenuity  of  charity,  (f) 
such  as  one  sees  in  poor-house  reports,  and  accounts  of 
committees  for  the  relief  of  the  starving,  sind  finds  occa- 
sionally in  the  speeches  of  gentlemen  and  noblemen  anxi- 
ous to  exert  themselves,  and  devise  help  for  that  awful 
innumerable  host  of  unhelpablef — ^the  poor  of  the  weal- 
thiest nation  in  the  world. 

The  notices  of  Roman  shopkeepers  are  still  more  amua- 
ing,  though  we  fear  that  Mrs.  Butler  has  noi  mudi  ex- 
perience of  the  country  trade  of  England,  or  of  the  largest 
number  of  shops  either  in  country  or  town,  because  the 
abominable  practice  of  having  not  merely  two  prioes,  but 
even  half-a-doxen,  is  not  by  any  meaas  coaftBed  to  Italy. 
The  experienee  ef  the  AuthOTMS  ia  AmericA  might  have 
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fiiTnisbed  examples  ofsiinilAr  practices  both  on  a  small  and 

a  large  scale. 

"Returning  home,   I  called  at  the  shoemaker's  about 
some  boots  I  had  ordered,  and  which  were  not  finished  at 
the  appointed  time — now  considerably  after  the  time,  they 
were  finished  and  produced — a  pair  of  blick,  double-soled, 
thick,  heavf,  half  leather,  stuff-boots.    I  had  myself  given 
the  order  for  a  pair  of  light-coloured  Holland  ones,  with 
mere  toes  of  pat<»t  leather,  and  the  thinnest  soles  that  could 
be  made.  The  shopman  sbrueged  his  shoulders,  smiled,  said 
it  was  a  mistake,  and  would  take  the  one's  I  did  not  want, 
and  wait  till  such  as  I  did  want  oould  be  made.     I  walked 
out  of  the  shop  aiid  did  neither.     English  people  are  the 
only  honest  tndes-people  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  and 
I  say  it  advisedly  ;  for  Americans  are  unpunctual,  and  an 
appointment  is  a  contract  with  time  for  its  object,  and 
they  are  as  regardless,  for  the  most  part,  of  that  species 
of  contraet  as  of  some  others  of  a  different  kind.     I  have 
now  be«n  six  months  in  liome,  and  have  had  leisure  and 
opportunity  to   soe  something  of  the  morals  of  retail 
trade  ;  at  any  rate  in  matters  of  female  traffic,  among 
the  shop-keeper's  here.    In  the  first  place,  the  most  flag- 
rant dishonesty  exists  with  regard  to  the  value  of  the 
merchandise,  and  the  prices  they  ask  for  it  of  all  strangers; 
but  more  particularly  of  the  Knglish,  whose  wealth,  igno- 
rance, and  iusoloncc,  are  taxed  by  these  worthy  indus- 
trials, without  coB;aoience  or  compassion.     Every  article 
purchased  in  a  Roman  shop  by  an  English  person  is 
rated  at  Tcry  nearly  double  its  value  ;  and  the  universal 
custom  here,  even  among  the  people  themselves,  is  to 
carry  on  a  haggling  market  of  aggression,  on  the  part  of 
the  purehaeer,  and  defence  on  that  of  the  vendor,  which 
is  often  as  coinioal  as  disgusting.     In  Nattaletti's  shop 
iu  Rome,  the  other  day,  I  saw  a  scene  between  the  sales- 
man and  a  lady  purchaser,  an  Italian,  that  would  have 
amazed  as  well  as  amused  tho  parties  behind  and  be- 
fore the  counters  of  Howell  and  James  Harding^,  &c. 
The  lady,  after  choosing  her  stuff  and  the  quantity  she  re- 
quuoed,  began  a  regular  attack  upon  the  shopman ;  it  was 
vkexzavocc,  indeed,  but  continuous,  eager,  vehement,  press- 
ing, OTerpow<ering,  to  a  degree  indescribable;  and  tho  luck- 
less man  haring  come  for  a  moment  from  behind  the  shelter 
of  his  long  table,  the  lady  eagerly  ttdized  him  by  tho  arm, 
and  holding  him  fast,  argued  her  poiot  with  increasing 
warmth.     She  next  caught  hold  of  the  breast  of  his  coat, 
her  face  within  a  few  inches  of  his,  her  husband  mean- 
while standing  by  and  smiling  approvingly  at  the  thrift 
and  eloquence  of  his  wife.     I  think,  however,  she  did  not 
Buoceed.     The  shopman  looked  disgusted,  which  I   am 
afraid  is  a  consequence  of  their  Iiaving  adopted  the  English 
mode  of  dealing  in  that  house,  as  they  themselves  informed 
me,  to  signify  they  did  not  cheat,  lie,  or  steal,  but  dealt 
like  honest  people.     I  felt  proud  of  bis  manner  of  speech. 
*  Madame,   nous  avons  adopts  la  manure  Anglmse  : 
nous  ttendons  an  prix  juste,  turns  ne  stirfaison  pas,  ct 
news  ne  chan^eoiu  pas  nos  prix/  so  that  to  deal  in  ihe 
English  fashion  is  synonymous  to  dealing  justly.     It 
pleases  me  greatly,  and  it  is  true  :  for  in  France  too  they 
Live  abandoned  the  abominable  system  of  prices  for  the 
English  ;  and  it  delights  mo  to  think  that  integrity,  jus- 
tice, truth,  cleanliness,  and  comfort  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  my  own  people,  whr^rever  their  wandering  spirit  leads 
them  through  the  world.     It  is  very  fit  and  just  that  they 
should  bring  such  compensations  to  the  foreign  people, 
among  whom   they  so  often  introduce   also   habits  of 
luxury,  of  ostentation,  and  that  basest  habit  of  bartering 
for  money  the  common  courtesies  and  amenities  of  life, 
the  civilities  and  the  serviceablencss  which  are  priceless, 
which  the  eontinental  people  have,  and  our  own  have  not, 
and  which  we  should  have  learned  to  imitate  rather  than 
taught  them  to  soli.     I  may  as  well  mention  here,  that  I 
hav«  found  Nattaletti's  shop  the  best  in  Rome  in  every 
respect. 

We  have  already  quoted  Mrs.  Butler's  opinion  rogard- 
iog  the  dsooration  of  ohnrches  by  fanciful  representations 
of  the  Bmriomr,  of  bis  life  and  of  his  agonies.  The  follcfwing 
remarks,  howerer^  flettn  to  as  60  rery  jixst  that  we  sub- 
join  them. 


"  The  next  di-awing  we  saw  wai  one  of  Jesus  sur- 
rounded by  his  mother,  8t.  Joseph,  and  St.  Ann,  and  ) 
am  not  sure  whether  there  is  not  another  male  figure  iu 
the  group.  They  are  all  attentively  observing  the  child, 
who,  represented  at  about  the  age  of  six  or  seven  years 
old,  is  endeavouring,  with  the  implements  of  his  father's 
trade,  to  saw  the  form  of  a  cross.  There  is  something 
striking  in  the  conception  (whether  borrowed  or  not  from 
any  of  the  innumerable  legends  of  our  Saviour's  childhood, 
I  do  not  know),  and  the  expressions  of  all  the  counte- 
nances are  remarkably  beautiful  and  appropriate ;  like 
everything  which  Overbech  does,  there  is  a  deep  piety  in 
the  whole  composition.  After  this  followed  scenes  from 
the  Gospel;  a  Last  Supper,  where  the  artist  has  very 
judiciously  made  an  overturned  seat  the  sole  representa- 
tive of  the  troubled  soul  of  that  unfortunate  one  who 
betrayed  the  Just.  Another  drawing,  representing  the 
*  Daughters  of  Jerusalem,  weep  not  for  me !'  excited  the 
utmost  enthusiasm  of  some  Russian  ladies,  who,  like 
ourselves,  were  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  seeing  these 
beautiful  things ;  but  for  me,  I  ceased  very  soon  to  dis- 
tinguish it  through  the  blinding  tears  that  filled  my  eyes. 
Oh!  how  can  people  bear  to  see  representations  of  these 
things — ideal  representations  of  tJtat  reality?  If  we  had 
a  friend,  a  benefactor,  a  deliverer,  to  whom  we  owed 
more  than  lifo;  for  whom,  though  we  had  never  seen 
him,  our  love  was  greater  than  for  any  human  being 
whom  we  ever  had  seen;  and  that  imaginary  representa- 
tions were  brought  to  us  of  this  our  most  precious  friend, 
what  would  we  say?  Should  we  not  turn  with  almost  a 
feeling  of  insult  from  a  pretended  likeness  of  what  was  to 
us  so  dear  and  venerable?  It  seems  to  me  that,  just  in 
proportion  as  any  real  record  or  representation  of  Jesus 
Christ  would  be  inestimable  to  us  (so  inestimable,  that  I 
think,  in  denying  us  any  such  vestige,  AJmighiy  God  has 
mercifully  saved  us  from  the  danger  of  an  almost  rational 
idolatry),  so  worthless  and  even  offensive  appear  to  me 
all  theso  invented  images  of  him — so  inadequate  when 
they  merely  seek  to  refH^sent  that  face  and  form,  tho 
like  of  which  was  never  seen  here  on  earth — so  intoler- 
able, when  thoy  repeat  the  closing  scenes  of  that  unpa- 
ralleled life,  through  which  tho  world  was  redeemed." 

When  the  subject  is  fully  considered  we  ahnost  ex- 
pect every  right-constituted  mind,  believing  in  the  truths 
of  Christianity,  to  adopt  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  this  extract.  Fanciful  and  imaginative  de- 
lineations of  scenes  or  of  individuals  unconnected  witii 
the  highest  interests  of  mankind  may  be  proper,  and  often 
even  commendable ;  but  it  betrays  a  singular  and  not  a 
happy  taste  in  those  who  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  atons- 
ment  to  render  those  terrible  scenes  the  subjeet  of  a  fiinei- 
ful  delineation,  with  all  the  coolness  employed  in  the 
sketches  of  stories  from  heathen  poetry,  or  from  the 
works  of  a  novelist. 

The  now  Pope  occupies  a  great  place  in  the  world,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  pages  in  Mrs.  Butler's  second 
volume.  He  has  had  credit  for  a  number  of  small  reforms 
— so  small,  that  unless  they  had  been  done  at  Rome, 
where  "nothing  changes"  was  hitherto  the  rule,  they 
would  have  attracted  little  attention.  Evidently  he 'is  a 
man  in  advance  of  his  position.  Whother  be  may  fkU 
back,  or  endeavour  to  pull  hu  drags  of  cardinals  and 
councils  on  to  his  own  views,  remains  still  a  question  for 
time  to  tell ;  but  there  is  no  question  that  he  has  raised 
hopes  in  Rome  that  may  not  bo  easily  repressed — hopes 
in  which  all  Italy  participates ;  and  Mrs.  Butler  seems 
inclined  to  believe  that  he  may  be  the  last  of  the  popes 
in  whose  person  the  secular  sovereignty  and  the  spiritusi 
power  wUl  be  conjoined,  as  probably  as  the  regenerator  of 
the  system.  The  closing  anecdote  of  the  fbllowing 
extract  is  creditable  to  his  feeling;  and  yet,  there  is 
nothing  extraordinary  in  it— nothing  more  than  the  wying 
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ot  %  8enaibl«  man,  not  inclined  to  adopt  tho  course  fol- 

low©    by  a  Georgian  planter,  who  flogged  his  slare  for 

darin;r  to  pray  for  him. 

"  To  supply  the  immediate  and  pressing  necessities  of 
his  gorcmment  he  levied,  soon  after  his  accession,  a  tax 
of  three  scudi  upon  all  monasteries,  and  borrowed  a  very 
considerable  sum  of  money  from  tho  Jesuits  ;  a  measure 
of  very  irapular  economy,  which  ho  adopted  nt  the  same 
time,  was  the  entire  suppression  of  all  moneys  for  tlie  pur- 
poses of  paying  spies,  tMrvfillaiice^  Ac.  The  rather  com- 
pulsory nature  of  the  loan  thus  contracted  with  tho  Jesuits 
is  not  supposed  to  hare  by  any  means  rendered  that 
powerful  body  more  propitious,  either  to  Pius  IX.  per- 
sonally or  the  policy  of  his  government,  and  a  ludicrous 
instance  was  given  of  the  people's  apprehension  of  the  ill- 
will  borne  their  sovereign  by  the  whole  order,  when,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  first  visit  to  the  Jesuits,  the  crowd  in 
the  streets  ran  by  tho  side  of  his  carriage,  calling  to  him 

•  Santo  Padre  non  prender  la  cioccolata.*   told  us, 

too,  of  a  curious  conversation  ho  had  overheard  among 
somo  workmen  employed  in  some  repairs  at  the  Hanove- 
rian minister's  house.  ^Theso  men  were  diliating  upon  the 
admirable  qualities  of  their  new  Pope,  and  the  consequent 
ill-will  borne  him  by  certain  of  the  Cardinals,  and  more 
especially  by  all  the  Jesuits,  who  are  themselves  objects 
of  extreme  dislike  to  the  Roman  people  generally.  One 
of  the  number,  alluding  to  the  malignity  of  the  Pope's 
enemies,  said  he  must  take  good  care  or  they  would  be 
giving  him  the  *  Boccone,'  (literally  'the  mouthful,*  t  e. 
poison),  to  which  the  others  responded,  that  if  they  did  so, 
he  would  be  the  last  Pope  in  Rome,  as,  in  the  event  of  his 
60  perishing,  the  people  would  rise  and  have  no  successor 
to  him.  So  violent,  indeed,  is  tho  feeling  of  the  people 
at  present  in  favour  of  tho  Pope,  and  against  all  who  are 
supposed  to  be  inimical  to  him,  that  the  latter  are  bound 
to  pray  day  and  night  for  his  safety,  for  if  he  were  to  die 
from  a  fall  from  his  carriage,  or  the  most  undeniable  na- 
tural death  in  the  world,  his  end  would  not  £iil  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  machinations  of  his  enemies,  who,  in  any 
popular  outbreak,  sure  to  follow  upon  such  a  catastrophe, 
would  inevitably  be  made  the  first  victims  of  the  violence 
of  the  people.  The  enthusiasm  of  all  classes  (except,  in- 
deed, the  higher  ones)  is  not  confined  to  Rome.  In  Ancona, 
—  told  us  be  did  not  think  there  was  a  single  house 
without  a  bust  or  engraving  of  him.  In  Bologna,  tho  very 
hearth  hitherto  of  dissatisfaction  and  disturbance,  the  same 
spirit  prevails.  An  unfortunate  priest  very  narrowly  es- 
caped annihilation  there,  who  ventured  to  suggest  a  doubt 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  act  of  amnesty.  Silk  cravats,  of 
alternate  stripes  of  yellow  and  white,  (the  Papal  colours, ) 
with  *  Viva  Pio  None  *  embroidered  in  gold  upon  their 
ends,  are  worn  by  all  the  men ;  and  the  women  fasten  their 
waists  with  long  sashes  of  tho  same  colours  similarly 
adorned.  In  Rome,  the  rejoicing  over  the  act  of  amnesty 
gave  rise  to  some  touching  expressions  of  public  feeling, 
and  more  than  one  house,  to  which  father,  sons,  or 
brothers  returned,  whose  untimely  burial  in  political  dun- 
geons had  covered  them  with  gloom,  were  hailed  and 
cheered  by  the  assembled  multitude,  who  shared  in  the 
joy  of  their  restoration  to  their  homes  and  families.  A 
ludicrous  anecdote  was  told  us,  for  the  truth  of  which, 
however,  I  do  not  vouch,  that  Cardinal  Lambruschini, 
finding  no  other  vent  for  his  displeasure  at  all  that  was 
going  forward,  had  caused  prayers  to  be  put  up  in  some 
church  under  his  especial  charge,  for  the  enlightening  the 
Pope  by  tho  Iloly  Spirit ;  of  which  rather  insolent  inte- 
rest in  his  well-doing,  Pius  IX.  being  apprised,  he  expressed 
his  entire  approval  of  it,  and  his  own  extreme  need  of  the 
assistance  of  God's  directing  and  enlightening  grace." 

Our  notice  of  the  two  volumes  has  extended  far — not 
farther  than  they  deserve,  though  somewhat  farther 
than  we  can  well  afford.  We  have  no  doubt  that  they 
will  form  fiivourite  summer  reading,  and  help  to  pro- 
fitably pass  away  many  hours  of  Juno  and  July  evenings 
in  country  houses  and  sea-bathing  quarters,  where  those 
who  cannot  give  the  time  required  by  an  Italian  journey, 
■eek  a  month's  recreation  withim  a  morning  driye  of  those 


vast  centres  of  oommerce,  where  the  wheels  of  business 
keep  ever  moving,  and  grinding  down  the  strength  of  all 
who  are  involved  in  their  perplexities.  There  are  several 
pages  of  poetry  interspersed  in  the  volume,  by  no  meana 
unworthy  of  the  prose.     We  copy  one  : — 

"  We  are  the  ghosts  of  thoM  small  flow'rs. 
That  in  the  opening  of  the  year, 
'Neath  rosemary  and  myrtle  bow'rt, 
Jn  crimson  vests  appear. 

"  Far  underneath  the  bluo  pine  wood. 
Between  its  massive  porphry  stems, 
Tho  mossy  ground  we  overstrewed 
With  ruby-coloured  gems. 

"  The  slender  heath  spires  o'er  us  wav*d 
Their  lordly  snow-white  feathers  fine. 
And  round  our  feet  the  earth  was  pav'd 
With  sheddings  of  the  pine. 

"  The  flow'r  Apollo  lov'd,  it's  bloom 
In  rosy  bunches  o'er  us  spread. 
And  heavy  hanging  golden  broom 
Deep  golden  shadows  shed. 

**  Above,  around,  and  underneath. 
The  aromatic  air  was  filled 
With  the  wild  sweetness  of  our  breath, 
Like  honey-combs  distilled. 

*•  The  spring  breeze  flying  towards  the  sea 
Entranced,  remain'd  and  o'er  us  hung. 
And  in  our  cups  the  soft  brojvn  bee 
Bending  our  blossoms  swung. 

*  *  The  blue  sea  sang  to  us  a  deep. 
Sonorous,  solemn  melody ; 
The  sun  stooped  'neath  the  boughs  to  peep 
At  our  fair  company. 


<i 


And  you  went  by  ;  in  your  white  hand 

Was  many  a  slender  brittle  stem 
That  you  had  gathered  from  our  band ; 
We  wished  we  were  with  them. 


"  Now  here  we  are  a  ghostly  train. 
Who  in  the  closing  of  the  year 
From  the  dark  earth-cells  rise  again. 
And  sadly  do  appear. 

"  The  red  hues  of  our  coronal 

All  pale  and  wintry  white  have  grown ; 
Our  leaves  in  wild  disorder,  all. 
By  tho  rough  winds  are  blown. 

"  The  sunbeams  faint,  and  thin,  and  chill. 
Look  at  us  thro'  dark  walls  of  cloud, 
And  o'er  the  grey  ridge  of  the  hill 
Tho  storm  howls  fierce  and  loud. 

**  'Neath  many  a  black  green  ivy  wreath, 

Steep'd  in  the  cold  and  glittering  showers. 
We  send  a  faint  and  scentless  breath 
Thro'  gloomy  laurel  bow'rs. 

"  Tho  hard  pine-cones  come  shaken  down. 
Bruising  us  where  we  clustered  grow  ; 
Brown,  thorny,  wild  briar  arms  are  thrown 
Across  our  breasts  of  snow. 

"  The  threatening  thunder  heavily 

Rolls  thro'  the  darkening  realms  of  space. 
And  in  the  light'ning's  glares  we  see 
Each  other's  wet  wan  face. 

**  We  aro  the  ghosts  of  those  gay  flow'rs, 
That  in  your  soft  white  luind  yon  bore. 
And  soon  the  cheerless  wintry  bow'n, 
Will  see  us  e'en  no  more." 
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A  History  of  Home,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Death  of  Commodus,  A.D.  192.  By  Dr.  Leonard 
Schmitz,  F.R.S.E.,  Rector  of  the  High  School  of 
Edinburgh.     London  :  Taylor  and  Hatton. 

Ton  have  doubtless,  gentle  reader,  visited  the  Picture 
Gallery  of  Ilolyrood  ;  and,  while  you  gazed  with  astonish- 
ment at  the  portraits  of  the  long  line  of  kings,  with  and 
without  beards,  you  did  not  know  which  to  wonder  at 
most — ^the  execrable  taste  of  the  collection,  or  the  vast 
antiquity  of  the  royal  race  of  Scotland  and  of  her  records. 
Go  to  the  old  chroniclers,  and  you  will  have  the  lives  of 
these  kings  narrated  to  you  with  almost  the  circumstan- 
tiality of  the  Court  Journal.  Buchanan  is  sceptical 
where  England  is  concerned.  He  will  not  believe  the  tale 
that  Englishmen  tell  —  how  king  Diocletian  of  Syria 
had  thirty  daughters,  who  killed  their  husbands  in  one 
night,  and  were  sent  to  sea  in  a  ship  without  a  man  to 
help  them,  that  they  might  thus  expiate  their  crime — 
how  they  arrived  at  Britain,  and,  from  demon  hus- 
bands, produced  giants — how  Brutus- Ascanius*  grandson, 
having  killed  h:8  father  by  chance,  was  banished,  came  to 
Britain,  subdued  the  giants,  and  took  possession  of  the 
island.  All  this  Buchanan  will  not  believe ;  but  he 
swears  to  Fergus  I.,  king  of  Scotland,  B.C.  330,  and  dis- 
courses of  some  eighty-five  kings  before  the  great  Thane 
of  Fife,  that  should  be  king  thereafter.  And  so  you  know 
Fergus,  and  Fnrtharis,  and  Mainus,  and  Domadilla,  and 
Donatus,  and  so  on  through  a  list  of  names  most  edifying 
to  read,  doubtless  to  them  that  believe  in  them. 

JIaec  prisca,  fides  !  Who  now  has  faith  enough  to  be- 
lieve these  tales  ?  Not,  we  ai'o  sure.  Dr.  Small  of  Aber- 
nethy  himself,  of  whom,  it  is  said  that,  having  dug  up, 
in  some  part  of  Fife,  a  button,  bearing  on  it  the  number 
9  ;  and  having  been  reminded,  when  he  produced  it,  as  a 
proof  of  the  Romans  having  been  there  in  the  shape  of 
the  ninth  legion,  that  the  said  Romans  were  unacquainted 
with  the  Arabic  numerals,  he  stoutly  averred  that  this 
particular  button  was  a  better  proof  that  the  Ro- 
mans were  acquainted  with  Arabic  numerals,  than 
that,  being  nnacquainted  with  them,  they  had  not  been 
there.  And  bo,  gentle  reader,  in  this  incredulous  age, 
come  from  the  Gallery  of  ilolyrood,  and  purchase  of  our 
excellent  publisher  a  History  of  Scotland — Tytler's,  of 
course — ^and  not  one  word  will  you  find  of  Fergus  nor  of 
Donald  Bain. 

But  this  was  a  gradual  process.  Men  first  laughed 
quietly  in  their  closets  at  the  queer  old  worthies,  before 
thoy  guffawed  them  out  of  history.  And  have  they  not 
been  consecrated  in  song  ?  Has  Shakspeare  not  immor- 
talised Lear,  and  the  race  whenco  sprung  Macbeth — 
thousrh  not  of  woman  bom?  And  so,  what  with  the 
gallery,  and  the  enshi  incment  of  poetry,  and  of  quaint 
chroniclers,  the  men  of  ant&-rccording  times  shall  be  pre- 
served among  us.  Milton  alone  is  sufficient  to  keep  in 
remembrance  the  fables  of  early  England.  AVhat  says  he  ? 

"  But  now  of  Brutus  and  his  line,  with  the  whole  pro- 
geny of  kings,  we  cannot  so  easily  be  discharged;  de- 
scents of  ancestry  long-continued,  laws  and  exploits  not 
plainly  seeming  to  be  borrowed  or  devised,  which,  on  tlic 
common  belief,  have  wrought  no  small  impression  ;  de- 
fended by  many,  denied  utterly  by  fow Those  old 

and  inborn  kings,  never  to  have  been  any  real  persons, 
or  done  in  their  lives  at  least  some  part  of  what  so  long 
hath  been  rememberodt  cannot  be  thought  without  tQo 
itrlot  inoreduUtf  .*' 


Yet,  both  in  Scothind  and  England,  Fergus  and  Bru- 
tus, and  their  lines,  are  quietly  dropped  in  aU  our  modem 
histories.     The  same  work  has  been  going  on  in  re;jard 
to  other  nations.     Our  present  business  is  with  Rome. 
And  strange  to  say,  the  first  note  of  scepticism  was  struck 
in  Italy.*     Lam^cntius  Valla,  who  died,  not  an  old  man, 
in  1458,  was  the  first  to  question  Livy.     Germany  fol- 
lowed him  in  the  peraon  of  Elaveanus,  more  than  half  a 
century  having  eUpsed.  In  1716,  died  Perigarius,  a  man 
of  great  independence  of  thought,   whose  dissertations 
and  animadversions  show  that  his  immense  learning  and  ^ 
his  ingenuity  have  conducted  him  nearly  to  the  results 
reached  in  more  recent  times.     Then  followed  Boyle, 
and  in  Franco,    Pouilly  and  Beaufort.     In   Scotland, 
Hume  and  Ferguson  stated  their  doubts,  but  wanted 
learning  to  push  the  matter  further.     At  last,  monarch 
of  this  region  of   historical    inquiry,    arose  Niebuhr, 
with  whose  astonishing  results  the  general  public  of 
this  country  were  first  made  acquainted  through  the 
medium  of  a  masterly  paper  in  the  *'  Edinburgh  Review," 
in  the  year  1883,  written  by  Dr.    Arnold.     Niebuhr's 
views  have  since  been  tested,  and  many  of  them  modified 
by  various  writers — m  our  own  country,  principally  by 
the  great  mind  that  first  introduced  him  to  notice  in  Great 
Britain.     But  his  main  statements  remain  unshaken; 
and  happy  in  having  had  as  his  translators  such  men  as 
Thirl  wall  and  Hare,  he  has  enjoyed  the  additional  ad- 
vantage, that  one  of  his  most  talented  pupils,  Dr  Schmitz, 
early  iu  life  became  a  denizen  of  this  country.     Through 
him  wo  have  had  two  volumes  of  lectures,  which  continue 
the  systenmtic  history  ahready  bestowed  on  us,  and  we 
are  glad  to  leam  that  they  form  but  part  of  a  series, 
containing,  hi  part  at  least,  the  researches  of  Niebuhr 
on  other  subjects  than  the  history  oi  Ro^e. 

We  have  had  in  this  country  histories  of  Rome,   as 
matters  were   then  generally  viewed,   of  great  merit. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  in  praise  of  Ferguson  and  of 
the  laborious  Uooke  for  the  republic  ;  and  Gibbon's  book 
on  the  concluding  portion  stands  yet  unapproached  in 
European  literature.     Even  Goldsmith  has  merits  of  his 
own.     It  is  tme  that  his  able  authority,  Livy,  was  him- 
self altogether  careless  of  any  thing  liko  historical  ac- 
curacy, as  we  now  understxmd  it.     He  took  no  pains  to 
ascertain  what  was  the  truth,  and,  if  the  narrative  flat- 
tered  Roman  pride,   or  admitted  of  romantic   detail, 
that  was  sufficient.      And  so,  while  Livy  has  a  power 
and  a  beauty  in  the  pictures  which  he  ch-aws,  that  is  per- 
fectly unequalled — a  grouping  of  incidents  that  is  masterly 
in  its  picturesqueness,  and  a  majesty  of  style  which  is  the 
verj'  heau  ideal  of  the  historical  manner — ^he  is,  like  our 
own  Hume,  quite  worthless  as  an  authority  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  constitutional  usage  ;  and,  even  in  the  nar- 
ration of  facts,  he  does  not  concern  himself  so  much  about 
the  truth— gross  contradictions  often  occurring  of  his  own 
previous  statements — as  about  tho  attractive  arid  the  or- 
namental.    In  all  belonging  to  this  department,  he  is  un- 
rivalled.    And,  in  the  same  way,  Goldsmith's  style  has 
a  charm,  a  raciness,  an  idiomatic  force,  which  renders 
him  peculiarly  attractive.     But  it  is  for  style  alone  we 
can  praise  Goldsmith.     He  took  no  iKiins  to  remedy,  in 
any  respect,  tho  defects  of  his  authority.     These  arc  all 
tho  faults  of  Livy,  of  course  aggravated  by  this — that,  if 


•  Niclhur'ti  Lwtwes,  eCited  by  :;Jchmit2,  vol,  i,  p.  3W« 
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Jawj  did  write  m  a  Romui  of  the  Augustan  age,  stUl  he 
did  write  like  a  Roman.  Let  us  give  one  or  two  very 
brief  illustrations  of  Goldsmith's  failure  as  a  liistorian, 
in  the  abridgement  made  by  himself,  and  commonly 
taught  in  the  schools  of  this  country.  The  Roman  power, 
about  a  century  before  the  Christian  era,  was  exposed  to 
imminent  danger — a  danger  similar  to  that  which  menaced 
Christendom  when  the  Saracens  had  penetrated  into  the 
heart  of  France.  In  more  than  four  pitched  battles  had 
the  forces  of  Rome  been  orerthrown  at  the  very  thresh- 
old of  Italy  by  the  barbarian  hordes,  the  Cimbri  and 
the  Teutoni,  before  they  were  quelled  by  the  generalship 
of  the  ferocious  Marcus.  This  peril  is  disposed  of  by  Gold- 
smith in  l)alf  a  sentence.  Again,  the  wars  of  Mithridates 
brought  the  Romans  for  the  first  time  eifectivcly  into  con- 
tact with  the  Jews — an  erent  of  deep  interest  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  Goldsmith  neycr  notices  this  at  all. 
And  yet,  in  spite  of  such  gross  defects  as  these,  the  attrac- 
tiveness  of  his  style  is  such  that  we  feel  it  to  be  positively 
painful  to  denounce  what  has  afforded  so  much  enjoyment. 

Without  mentioning  the  work  by  Dr.  Arnold,  of  wliich 
nothing  need  be  said  here — a  translation  of  foreign  works, 
founded  on  Niebuhr,  such  as  Michelet's — ^we  may  state, 
at  once,  that  this  work  by  Dr.  Schmitz  is  decidedly  the  best 
elucidation,  for  either  advanced  classes  or  for  students, 
of  the  new,  and  correct  views  of  Roman  history.  It  is 
written  with  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  subject, 
and  after  an  investigation  of  what  has  been  advanced 
for,  against,  and  regarding  the  views  of  the  book,  from 
whom  h^  does  not  scruple  to  differ,  when  ho  has  occasion. 
And  if  any  one,  not  conversant  with  the  classics,  or  even 
any  scholar,  who  has  not  leisure  to  devote  deliberate  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  wishes  to  understand  the  history  of 
Rome,  in  the  only  sequence,  in  which  that  history  has 
been  intelligently  presented,  he  will  meet  with  no  such 
guide  as  this  in  our  language.  As  Gibbon  wrote,  and 
Lord  Mahon  writes  French,  so  Dr.  Schmitz  writes 
English  not  only  purely,  but  with  elegance  and  vigour. 

It  u  of  no  small  importance  that,  in  the  study  of  Ro- 
man history,  we  should  have  correct  views,  as  illustra- 

•  tions  are  often  drawn  from  it,  affecting  the  political  doings, 
.  narrowly  affecting  the  passions  of  men  in  our  own  day. 
(  Even  in  matters  of  mere  speculative  history,  the  li^ht 
.    thrown  upon  the  past,  rendering  that  past  intelligible,  is 

not  without  its  value.     In  estimating  human  motives,  it 
'    was  a  perfect  marvel  why,  according  to  the  received 
.    account,  Servius  Tullius,  the  sixth  king  of  Rome,  should 
'    have  encountered  the  hatred  of  the  aristocracy,  and  been 
the  idol  of  the  populace — ^the  plebs — for  his  arrangements 
were,  in  the  old  account,  all  in  favoiu*  of  the  aristocracy. 
Vreviously  to  his  time,  each  citizen's  vote  was  of  equal 
value.     But  he,  it  was  said,  thought  this  arrangement 
too  democratic,  and  so  contrived  it  that  the  whole  Forum 
was  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  wealthy  classes.     Yet,  it 
was  the  wealthy  chisses  that  wrought  his  downfall,  and 
he  was  honoured,  till  latest  times,  as  the  good  King  Ser- 
tIus — ^true  friend  of  the  commons.     The  difficulty  disap- 
pears when  we  find  that  previous  to  his  time  the  people — 

•  meaning  by  that  the  commons — had  no  voice  in  public 
matters  at  all;  and  that  his  arrangement  was  one  whereby, 
without  disturbing  too  much  the  existing  order  of  things, 
every  man,  not  according  to  descent,  as  before,  but  accord- 
ing to  his  means — and  here  was  au  inducement  to  industry 
i— hada  oice  in  publio  affairs. 


The  Life  and  Character  0/  Thomas  Wilson,  Esq,,  Trev- 
surer  of  Highbury  College.  By  his  Son.  One  Vol. 
London :  John  Snow,  Paternoster  Row. 

Mevwir  of  WiUima  Knib.  By  J.  H.  Hinton,  M.A. 
London  :  Houlston  and  Stoneman. 

Memoir  of  Dr.  Yates.  By  James  Hoby,  D.D.  Lon- 
don :  Iloulston  and  Stoneman. 

Thsbs  are  many  who  esteem  a  life  passed  in  esroeit 
labours  to  spread  knowledge  and  improve  the  world,  by 
elevating  the  thoughts  and  purposes  of  its  oceupaDts. 
better  spent  than  the  time  of  heroes  or  statesmen  who, 
m  accomplishing  great  changes  on  the  surface  of  society, 
have  won  lasting  fame.  Tiiere  are,  however,  few— verj- 
few — who  endorse  the  opinion  of  adopting  that  course  oi 
life.  We  except  the  professional  teachers  of  religion 
without  doubting  or  denying,  even  while  assertiDg 
that  many  in  that  class  abandon  the  pursuit  of  wealth 
and  extensive  influence  in  abiding  by  their  professioD, 
there  are  many  men  calculated  every  way  to  rise  high  in 
secular  pursuits,  contentedly  engaged,  nevertheless,  in 
teaching  and  counselling  a  very  humblechurch  in  an  obscure 
locality,  placed  in  contracted  ciroumstanoes,  but  delighted 
with  their  avocation,  and  rejoicing  in  its  duties.  But 
comparatively  few  men  of  wealth  abandon  the  paths  of 
money-making,  to  give  the  strength  of  their  days  to  the 
world  and  its  best  interests.  To  the  world,  in  theological 
language,  there  is  enough  given  ;  on  its  improvement 
there  is  but  little  bestowed ;  although  all  will  confess 
that  the  work  of  a  member  of  the  legislature,  in  his  official 
capacity,  can  have  little  influence  on  the  happiness 
of  men,  compared  with  the  results  of  Thomas  Wilson's 
labours.  His  biography  is  in  reality  a  history  of  Evan- 
gelical Dissent  in  England,  so  for  as  it  has  been  de- 
veloped by  external  movements  for  the  last  half  centur}'. 
Biographical  teaching  may  be  useful  to  all  classes, 
but  will  bo  most  serviceable  to  men  in  the  saoae 
rank  to  which  its  subject  belonged.  On  that  priL- 
ciple,  this  biography  will  bo  most  useful  amon^t 
the  wealthy  mercantile  classes.  Many  amongst  them, 
like  Thomas  Wilson,  are  firmly  impressed  with  the 
opinion,  that  mankind  can  only  become  permanently 
happy  tluvugh  religious  influence.  But  how  few  have  the 
heroism  that  in  early  life  marked  his  resignation  of  a 
highly  lucrative  business,  that  he  might  consecrate  all  hia 
time  and  energies  to  mana£fc  an  academy  devised  for  the 
instruction  of  the  future  ministers  of  religion  ;  Mr.  Wil- 
son was  elected  to  fill  the  office  of  Treasurer  to  the 
Evangelical  Academy,  on  the  death  of  his  grandfftther, 
in  1794,  and  he  continued  to  hold  the  office,  and  to  con- 
duct the  .affairs  of  the  academy,  in  its  various  changes  to 
Hoxton  and  to  Highbury,  until  his  death  in  1843, 
a  period  of  nearly  fifty  years.  He  was  born  in 
1764,  and  early  initiated  into  business,  from  which 
he  retired  in  1798,  when  ui  his  d4th  year.  The 
last  forty-five  years  of  his  life  formed  a  oontinued 
scries  of  exertions  in  favour  of  religious  instruction 
at  home.  This  feature  in  the  character  of  ^Ir.  Wilson 
charms  us.  He  began  his  course  of  benevolence  as  a 
business  man.  He  conducted  it  in  a  business  way.  M 
a  lay  propagandist  of  Christianity,  he  pursued  the  means 
that  had  been  so  successful  in  selling  ribbands.  Uis  work 
was  systematically  done.  From  all  we  read  in  this  va- 
luable book— hia  memoir^and  from  all  we  hare  leaned 
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>,  we  beliare  him  to  htkJB  been  %  cool  snd  aDima- 

ginatiTe  penoD.  He  had  not  the  slightest  romaatio  idea  in 

hid  ohaimoter.     That  idea  which  oocupiedand  filled  his 

mind  was  this — ^the  world  will  be   made  happier   by 
the  increased  infusion  of  Ghristiaaitj.       He  then   set 

himself  to  work  out  his  idea.     To  teach,  there  must 

be  teachers ;  and  he  never  abandoned  the  academy  for 

teachers,  until  his  dying  day.      But  those  who  teach 

must  hare  some  organised  system.     A  congregabion  must 

have  a  place  of  meeting ;  and  Mr.  M^iLson  employed  the 

reaonroes  of  a  considerable  fortune,  in  purchasing  and 

building  places  of  worship^  in  the  leading  towns  of  almost 

erery  English  county,  in  many  rural  districts,  and  in  the 

metropolis.     His  biography  is  written  by  his  son,  who 

says  at  page  326  : — 

"  I  consider  this  practical  exemplification  of  a  noble 
spirit  of  Christian  enterprise,  in  erecting  three  large 
chapels,  almost  entirely  at  his  own  expense,  in  less  than 
fen  jean,  at  a  cost  o(  upwards  of  £25,000,  as  the  great 
fiiet  in  my  Other's  life,  and  specially  worthy  of  honoar- 
able  menMuial.  It  is,  I  believe,  unique  and  unexampled 
— at  least  I  know  of  no  similar  case  on  record.  The 
reader  may  also  be  reminded,  that  he  not  merely  ad- 
raneed  large  sums  of  money — altogether  resigning  all 
olaim  to  interest,  and  uncertain  what  portion  of  the  prin- 
eiple  might  be  returned — of  whieh,  iu  £uBt,  only  about 
Ibnr-fiftha  were  ultimately  repaid,  by  yearly  instalments, 
and  not  the  whole  of  that  during  his  life  ;  the  work  also 
involTed  time,  thought,  strenoous  mental  exertion,  patieat 
waiting,  and  for  some  years,  to  a  considerable  extent  at 
least,  "ihecareof  aUtheohurohes.'* 

Mr.  Wilson's  subscriptions  to  country  cfanrehes  were 
frequently  made  absolute,  but  sometimes  in  the  form  of 
loaoe  without  interest,  which  were  often  written  off  alto- 
gether and  always  accepted  only  in  part.  Looking  over 
the  pages  of  this  volume,  in  which  all  his  benefiictions  are 
not  recorded ;  the  sums  expended  on  religious  pur- 
poses appear  immense.  His  life  was  virtually  passed 
in  organizing  new  agencies ;  in  saving  old  and  weak 
congregations  in  devising,  in  planning,  and  in  exe- 
cuting, by  whatever  means  were  presented,  schemes 
for  promoting  the  moral  and  spiritual  enlightenment  of 
the  people.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  benefits  to 
society,  of  which  this  man  was  the  apparent  anthor.  The 
spiritual  good  belongs  to  another  class — ^the  secular  im- 
prorement  is  manifest  to  all.  Aiming  at  the  higher,  he 
eoold  not  miss  the  lower  object.  The  fruit  of  all  his 
works,  when  ripening  for  eternity,  began  to  be  gathered 
in  time.  The  pleasure  and  the  peace  shed  on  his  own 
heart  by  his  manner  of  life,  was  infinitely  purer  and 
greater,  even  here,  than  all  the  gratification  that  the 
most  unbounded  outlay  on  personal  objects  could  have 
aJSbrded.  TVe  have  his  own  rule  of  life  for  accomplishing 
his  objects,  in  the  advice  he  tendered  to  a  young  minister 
in  whom  he  was  interested. 

"  If  we  abandon  no  luxury,  if  wo  sacrifice  no  sensual 
indulgence,  if  we  never  deny  ourselves  that  we  may  bless 
others,  if  we  only  bestow  absolute  superfluities  upon  the 
cause  of  God  and  the  chiims  of  the  destitute,  we  neither 
rise  to  the  elevation  of  evangelical  beneficence,  nor  do 
'what  is  required  for  the  mortification  of  inordinate  affec- 
tion." 

The  "religious  world"  eonoedc,  we  believe,  that 
smiiifliirw  in  it,  and  for  its  purposes  are  very  rars. 
We  donbt  even  if  the  subject  of  this  memoir  made 
saerifioes.  He  lived  in  the  utmost  comfort  and  re- 
speetaUlity,  ooeapjing,  even  in  London,  so  consider- 
M»  m  ptawo  in  tho  wtuutNA  of  hia  feUow'OitiMBa  of 


Finsbury,  that  they  wished  to  elect  hiu  as  their  represen- 
tative, in  the  first  reformed  House  of  Commons.  He 
declined  the  honour,  although  by  no  means  uninterested 
in  political  movements,  in  popular  principles,  and  the  en- 
franchisement of  the  people.  He  did  not  abuse  the 
world  but  he  used  it ;  and  had  the  happiness  of  being 
led  to  find  his  highest  pleasure  in  the  doing  of  good. 

One  hundred  Thomas  Wilsons,  during  the  first  half  of 
this  century,  would  have  entirely  changed  the  state  of  so- 
ciety. They  would  have  revolutieniied  England  by  the 
most  unexceptional  means.  The  importance  and  neces- 
sity of  securing  England  docs  never  seem  to  have  been 
impressed  on  **  the  religious  world,"  which  is  quite  satis- 
fied by  a  lodgment  in  Britain.  It  seeketh  not,  at  least 
it  seeks  not  effectually,  to  make  the  country  all  its  own. 
It  leaves  spots  of  great  magnitude,  like  the  dark  spots 
on  the  sun's  snr&ce,  but  only  of  more  comparative  im- 
portance. It  recogmses,  but  does  not  perform,  its  duty 
in  these  waste  phices.  It  sends  few  messengers  .to  re- 
claim the  vicious  in  our  large  towns.  It  knows,  and 
has  become  accustomed  to  know  without  surprise,  and 
only  with  the  smallest  possible  shade  of  regret,  that  in 
every  laige  town  there  are  districts  where  thousands  live 
and  die  in  the  most  eomplete  and  perfect  ignoraBee,  In 
the  most  abject  misery,  and  the  most  erashing  destitntion. 

To  them  it  scarcely  ever  speaks  the  words  of  love  and 
kindness^  It  does  not  recognise  the  sin-struck  man  or 
woman  as  a  brother  or  a  sister  of  kiimsnity.  It  takes 
not  the  sorrowing  sinner  by  the  hand  to  lead  him  or  her 
back  again  into  all  truth.  It  goes  but  little  on  the 
highways  or  the  byeways  of  the  world  to  seek  and 
saye  the  lost.  It  leaves  oflen  those  who  are  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning,  to  perish  in  the  hideous  whirlpools 
of  pollution,  whose  waters  lave  the  very  doorsteps  of  its 
churches.  How  few  are  its  agents  who  are  sent  even  to 
those  densely-peopled  quarters  of  our  large  towns,  whefe 
ill  rewarded  industry  herds  with  immorality,  not  of  choice, 
but  from  necessity, until  it  degenerates  into  "  vice  :*' — the 
doomed  quarters — ^the  "St.  Giles,"  the  "Liberties," 
and  the  "  Briggates."  Even  these  who  are  sent,  gene- 
rally perform  their  work  in  an  unskilful  way.  A  tract  to 
a  person  perishing  from  want,  is  mockery  alone  ;  though 
it  might  be  mercy  if  properly  accompanied.  We  grant, 
indeed,  that  this  truth  is  now  not  merely  acknowledged, 
but  adopted  practically  to  some  extent.  The  ragged 
schools,  and  schook  of  industry,  are  its  practical  acknow- 
ledgment<.  They  are  admissMns  of  the  theory,  that  we 
must  not  only  tesch  but  act. 

We  hate  two  biographical  volumes  in  addition  to  thttt 
which  we  have  already  quoted.  The  first  contains  the  life 
of  Dr  Yates  and  Mr  Pearoe,  both  well  known  la  eoa- 
nezioa  with  the  Baptist  mission  in  India.  The  second, 
the  life  of  Mr  Knibb,  whose  name  is  so  closely  associatod 
with  the  recollections  of  negro  emancipation  ;  we  believe 
that  both  Tates  and  Knibb  fell  into  their  right  plhce. 
The  first  was  a  most  accomplished  scholar ;  the  seoextid  m 
earnest  man,  of  great  natural  eloquenee.  The  transla- 
tions by  Dr  Yates  are  monuments  of  his  induitry  a^ 
learning.  The  name  Of  the  second  is  written  on  the 
records  of  the  basest  and  the  noblest  deeds  oonaeoted  with 
our  nation.  They  were  both  English  artisans  in  early 
life,  and  evangelists  in  matorer  years.  Dr  Yates,  who 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  first  of  Oriental  linguists,  had 

.pmiottdy  b«^  ^^  ^  ^  ^^  ^^  "^  ohMBMtei, 
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Williim  Knibb  was  u  letter-press  printer.  William  Yates 
was  bom  on  the  15th  December  1792 ;  he  died  on  board 
ship  while  crossing  the  Red  sea,  on  the  dd  July  1845,  in 
the  5dd  year  of  his  life — a  short  life  to  aohievo  so  much, 
that  from  a  shoemaker's  apprentice  he  rose  to  be  one  of  the 
most  useful  Oriental  scholars;  of  whom  it  was  truly  said, 
"  As  a  scholar  he  was  remarkable,  not  only  for  t)ie  soli- 
dity and  extent  of  his  learning,  but*  also  for  his  talent  to 
turn  it  to  good  account.  In  Sanscrit,  I  believe,  he  was 
equal  to  the  most  celebrated.  His  Bengalee  Bible,  I 
have  little  doubt,  will  gradually  become  the  standard  of 
the  language.  He  equally  excelled  in  Urdu  (or  Hindo- 
stanee),  and  his  introduction  to  that  language  has  long 
been  a  standard  work.  Hindoo,  Persian,  and  Arabic, 
he  was  familiarly  acquainted  with.  The  knowledge  he 
thus  possessed  ho  applied  to  the  advancement  of  Chris- 
tian and  general  science  in  India.  Simplicity,  humility, 
and  firmness,  were  his  prominent  characteristics."  His 
biographer,  Dr.  Hoby,  gives  the  following  account  of 
this  great  man's  death,  at  page  338  : — 

"  After  leaving  the  fantastic  rocks  of  Aden,  and  the 
romantic  but  desolate  scenery  of  Arabia  Felix,  they 
passed  through  the  Straits,  which  as  the  name  Babel 
Mandel  signifies,  proved  indeed  the  "  Gate  of  Aflliction" 
to  the  dying  man.  With  a  burning  sun,  and  the  very 
waves  of  the  Red  Sea  as  hot  as  the  sultry  atmosphere, 
existence  became  insupportable.  Once  or  twice,  when  an 
attempt  was  made  to  admit  air,  a  sea  broke  in  upon  the 
expiring  saint,  who  was  compelled,  therefore,  to  endure 
the  sufibeating  heat.  At  length,  exactly  a  month  after 
he  came  on  board,  the  struggle  terminated,  the  voyage  of 
life  was  ended,  and  the  haven  of  eternal  rest  gained,  before 
this  first  part  of  the  voyage  home  was  completed.  The 
ship  was  still  three  days  fi^m  Sues,  in  lat.  19^  N.  long. 
39^  £.,  when,  on  the  third  of  July,  the  exhausted  suf- 
ferer fell  asleep  in  Jesus. 

"  There  was  a  time  when  a  learned  missionary,  the  de- 
voted Carey,  was  ejected  from  a  British  ship,  with  con- 
tumely, as  if  her  very  planks  would  have  been  contami- 
nated, had  he  continued  to  tread  her  deck.  Surely  the 
change  produced  in  one  half  century  should  cUI  forth  the 
adoring  gratitude  of  the  church  of  God  !  His  successor 
in  the  great  work  of  translating  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
dying  at  sea,  received  the  most  honourable  interment  the 
oircumstances  allowed.  A  coffin  was  prepared — the  flag 
lowered — the  funeral  service  was  read  by  a  brother  mis- 
sionary— as  many  of  the  crew  as  could  be  spared  were 
assembled — the  officers  and  passengers  generally  joined  in 
the  solemn  act,  while  the  untiring  engines  ceased  their 
giant  labours,  and  unimprisoned  vapour  escaped  free  as 
the  spirit  which  had  fied.  Thus  were  the  precious  re- 
mains committed  to  the  sea — the  wave  parted  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  as  the  liquid  grave  deepened,  gently  did  the 
displaced  waters  still  lower  and  lower  close  over  the  de- 
scending corpse,  till,  embedded  in  the  sands,  it  found  its 
final  resting  place.  A  moment  more,  and  when  all  trace 
of  gurgling  had  disappeared,  the  wheels  revolved,  and 
again  the  vessel  moved  on  her  majestic  course  !  Thus 
mortals  sink  in  death,  the  tide  of  life  rolls  over  them,  and 
all  the  world's  activity  proceeds,  as  if  no  such  event  had 
happened  I " 

Honour  was  due  to  the  memory  of  the  missionary.  He 
had  served  the  cause  of  man  ;  he  had  proclaimed  truth  in 
the  midst  of  darkness ;  and,  by  his  solid  scholarship,  had 
opened  the  books  of  India  to  England,  and  the  literature 
of  Britain  to  the  people  of  the  East. 

William  Knibb  was  a  man  of  humble  attainments,  but 
of  vast  moral  courage ;  a  noble  love  of  liberty,  and  an 
earnest  determination  in  helping  its  extension,  even  to 
the  most  oppressed  and  degraded.  He  was  born  on  the  7th 
a^tvmber,  1803;  and,  dying  on  the  15th  Peoember^^ 


1845,  had  aocomplifehed  k  &  short  lifb-^orty-iwo  yean 
— ^more  than  many  who,  beginning  with  the  highest  ad- 
vantages, sleep  on  for  four-eoore  years.  The  length  of 
life  is  often  measured  on  wrong  principles.  We  apply 
towards  the  estimate  more  frequently  the  line  of  yean 
than  the  measurement  of  work.  Men  have  died  at  ninety 
who  were  more  infants  in  work ;  and  otben  have  been 
taken  from  the  world  whose  heads  were  grey  with  labour 
earlier  even  than  William  Knibb. 

We  freely  admit  that  both  the  men,  whose  lives  an 
namted  in  these  volumes  wen  in  their  proper  places. 
We  doubt  if  they  could  have  been  so  useful  in  any  other 
position.  Neither  with  them,  nor  with  "the  religious 
world, "  have  we  a  murmur  to  make  for  the  locality  of  the 
posts  whioh  they  sought  and  wen  assigned.  The  state- 
ments and  reasons  adduced  by  their  biographen  for  the 
choice  of  labour  made  by  them  are  becoming  so  common, 
and,  on  our  principles,  an  so  erroneous,  that  we  are  in- 
duced to  quote  them.  From  the  life  of  William  Knibb 
we  have  little  to  take.  At  page  27,  we  find  the  following 
extract  of  a  letter  to  a  friend: — 

"  I  believe  I  stated  in  my  last,  that  the  Committee  of 
the  Baptist  Mission  were  then  deciding  as  to  the  propriety 
of  accepting  me  as  a  missiouary,  to  fill  up  the  place  va- 
cated by  the  decease  of  my  beloved  brother.  The  result 
of  the  decision  is,  that  I  am  speedily  to  prepare  to  leave 
the  shores  of  Britam,  and  to  sail  for  Kingston ;  and  I  am 
now  learning  the  Lancasterian  system  of  education,  as  a 
prerequisite  for  this  important  station.  The  instruction 
of  the  young  will  form  the  major  part  of  my  employment, 
which  exacUy  accords  with  the  feelings  of  my  heart ;  and 
I  hope  that,  if  consistent  with  the  will  of  God,  should 
my  existence  be  protracted,  I  may  be  the  instrument  of 
turning  many  children  from  darkness  into  light,  and  from 
the  power  of  Satan  unto  God.  It  is  pleasing  to  feel  an 
assurance  that  all  our  times  are  in  his  hand,  and  all  our 
concerns  under  his  control." 

From  this  extract  it  will  be  observed  that  the  writer  was 
fond  of  teaching,  and  likely,  therefore,  to  prove  a  success- 
ful teacher.  From  page  32  we  quote  a  passage  which 
shows  that  he  was  highly  esteemed  as  a  teacher  by  his 
students,  and  that  is  another  element  of  sufscess  : — 

"  A  cluster  of  small  but  illustntivo  incidents  require 
to  be  just  mentioned  here.  One  is,  that  he  had  lately 
been  informed  of  the  convenion  of  his  twin  nster  Ann, 
in  consequence  of  a  letter  which  he  had  written  to  her. 
A  second  is,  that  a  subscription  being  necessary  for  the 
hire  of  a  new  room  for  preaching  at  Brick  Street,  the 
fricnis  insisted  on  his  writing  '  something  to  put  at  the 
head  of  the  collecting-book.'  A  third  is,  that  he  had  a 
very  affecting  partiny  at  StapUton  with  his  Sunday 
scholars  **  who  clung  round  him,'*  says  Dr,  RylanJL 
"  WITH  TSARS,  aiul  told  him  he  mtut  not  leave  them.'* 
Another  is,  that  on  his  farewell  visit  to  Kettering,  he  de- 
livered an  address  to  the  children  of  the  Baptist  and  In- 
dependent Sunday  schools,  with  about  two  hundred  spec- 
titors.  It  has,  perhaps,  an  evidence  that  the  spirit  of 
his  mission  was  on  him,  that  on  this  occasion  (to  use  his 
own  words)  he  '  felt  himself  more  comfortable  than  in 
any  former  exeroise,'  The  last  is,  that  in  the  streets  of 
London,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Bethel  Union  in- 
vited him  to  take  out  a  Bethel  flag,  "to  which,"  he 
says,  "  I  consented,  and  I  hope  soon  to  have  it  hoisted  at 
Port  Royal." 

When  William  Knibb  went  to  Jamaica,  he  had  mani- 
fested no  symptoms  of  the  spirit  that  was  within  him. 
He  was  the  man  for  Jamaica;  but  a  prophet  alone, 
amongst  men,  could,have  asserted  so  much  with  any  pro- 
priety. He  does  not  even  seem  to  have  dreamed  of  his 
own  powen.    The  position  of  a  teacher  bounds  bis  am* 
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tuition ;  lie  06ver  propoaed  to  booome  an  agitator — an  ef- 
feetive  agitator — a  Christian  agitator.  At  that  time, 
therefore,  to  himself  and  to  others,  teaching  seemed  his 
basiness.  That  was  his  gift.  It  had  been  exercised 
to  adrantago  at  Stapleton.  The  children  loved  him. 
Thej  clung  round  him.  They  wept  for  hun.  They  sup- 
plicated him  not  to  leave  them.  He  left,  and  we  read 
not  that  his  successor  occupied  the  same  place  in  their 
affections,  or  was,  therefore,  likely  to  be  so  efficient. 
What  we  ask  of  the  religious  world  and  religious  men  is, 
why  leave  English  children  untaught,  and  send  mission- 
aries, or  emigrate,  to  teach  Negro  children  ?  Does  not 
Norfolk,  with  its  five  hundred  parishes,  pariah  churches, 
and  ministers,  need  teachers — missionaries,  if  they  may 
be  so  named — when  we  are  told  in  the  minutes  of  tho 
Conmiittee  of  Council  on  Education,  that  in  these  par- 
ishes 

"  Very  few  of  either  sex  can  read  or  write.  An  opinion 
prevails  that  those  who  remain  of  the  preceding  generation 
more  commonly  possessed  those  acqisitions.  A  femule 
has  oflSciated  as  clerk  in  a  parish  for  the  last  two  yean, 
none  of  the  adult  males  being  ahle  to  read.  In  another 
parish  the  present  clerk  is  the  only  man  in  the  rank  of  a 
labourer  who  can  read.  In  another  of  400  souls,  when 
the  present  school  was  established  two  years  ago,  no  la- 
bourer could  read  or  write  A  Dissenting  minister,  ad- 
dressing a  small  congregation,  was  lately  interrupted  by  a 
ciy  of  "  Glory  be  to  your  name  ?'*  He  immediaty  re- 
passed the  cry,  explaining  that  such  language  could  be 
used  only  to  the  Deity.  The  answer  was,  **  Then,  glory 
be  to  both  of  you  ! "  "  This,**  says  the  Inspector,  *•  I 
have  too  much  reason  to  believe  is  a  characteristic  fact, 
the  suppression  of  which  would  therefore  disguise  the 
truth." 

The  lamentable  details,  recently  published,  regarding 
the  deep  and  desperate  ignorance  existing,  in  many  parts 
both  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  should  suffice  to  show  the  ne- 
eessity  for  the  multiplication  of  good  teachers  in  this  coun- 
try, and  that  here,  at  home,  is  one  of  the  most  necessi- 
tous mission  fields. 

In  the  life  of  Dr.  Yates  the  preference  to  be  shown  for 
foreign  missions  is  pressed  as  a  duty.  In  reference  to  the 
eariy  life  of  that  eminent  man  wo  are  told  at  page  22  : — 

"A  small  society  of  students  was  now  formed,  and 
niany  an  hour  of  sweet  and  sacred  fellowship  was  spent 
in  their  respective  studies,  in  conference  and  prayer,  which 
served  to  &n  the  flame  of  saored  love,  and  confirm  the 
purpose  of  self-consecration.  Among  topics  of  discussion 
at  these  meetings  were  the  relative  claims  of  home  and 
of  heathen  countries,  upon  those  servants  of  Christ  who 
proposed  to  act  upon  the  commission,  '  Go  yo  into  all  the 
world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.'  Many 
profess  to  find  in  these  words  a  cogent  authority  for 
entering  upon  the  work  of  tho  Christian  ministry ;  but, 
upon  what  principle  the  intention  to  labour  at  home,  as 
pastors  and  teachers,  should  be  almost  universally  che- 
rished, it  is  almost  difficult  to  say.  At  Briistol  thero  was 
a  growing  tendency  to  weigh  the  claims  of  a  perishing 
world  in  connexion  with  those  of  home.  In  the  minds  of 
not  a  few  an  opinion  was  formed,  the  reverse  of  that 
which  had  obtained  previously.  It  had  always  been  as- 
sumed that  a  preacher  should  enter  upon  his  work  in  his 
native  land,  except  some  strong  irrepressible  desire  im- 
pelled him  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  ;  but  this 
sentiment  yielded  to  a  conviction,  in  some  minds  at  least, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  rather  incumbent  to  be  well 
satisfied  that  Divine  Providence  hedged  up  a  man's  way 
as  to  missionary  work,  before  he  ought  to  content  himself 
with  an  ordinary  opening  at  home." 

The  turn  of  this  statement  is,  in  other  words,  that  a 
decided  ftreCeren^  9hould  bQ  given  U^  heathen  lond^  QTor 


home,  in  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel.     Dr.  Hoby's 

words  mean  this,  if  they  have  any  intelligible  meaning. 
Upon  this  principle  the  religious  world  have  been  acting. 
Tho  outcast  home  population  has  been  neglected.  Many 
of  them  have  been  sinking  in  mental  degradation  and 
material  circumstances.  Ignorance  has  been  gaining  its 
lost  ground.  Vice  has  been  shooting  forth  and  flourishing 
in  the  most  scandalous  and  almost  unprecedented  forms. 
But  during  all  this  time  the  religious  world,  like  Dr. 
Hoby,  has  been  giving  a  decided  preference  to  foreign 
missions. 

Dr.  Yates  himself  laboured  under  the  same  error,  for 
when  a  young  man,  we  learn  that — 

"  Hi8  services  at  Olncy  proved,  however,  so  acceptable 
to  the  people,  that  many  shortly  afterwards  expressed 
themselves  very  warmly  in  favour  of  his  remaining  per- 
manently in  that  situation.  Some  expectation  of  an 
inntation  to  that  import,  led  him  to  write,  '  *  If  such 
a  thing  shonld  happen,  it  would  have  no  effect  upon  me.' 
He  admitted,  indeed,  that  his  own  pleasure  and  satisfac- 
tion in  the  work  there  were  great,  because,  he  said,  *  I 
know  that  there  I  am  doing  good,  and,  if  I  was  disposed 
to  stay  in  England  certainly  there  is  no  place  at  which  I 
should  bettor  like  to  be  fixed  ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
my  duty  to  stay,  consequently,  I  must  go.*  Arrange- 
ments were  accordingly  proceeded  with  for  an  ordination 
service  at  licicester,  solemnly  to  set  him  apart  to  the 
work  to  which  he  seemed  to  bo  so  eminently  called.' 

We  do  not  know  that  Olncy  was  so  thoroughly  Chris- 
tianiseil,  such  an  enlightened  and  happy  vilhige,  and  the 
people  in  all  the  country  round  so  well  informed  and  in* 
structed,  that  there  was  no  work  to  do  for  a  man  gifM 
with  the  energy  of  Dr.  Yates.  We  concede  that  he  was 
led  to  the  right  place,  but  not,  as  stated  by  himself,  from 
the  right  motive — although  he  seems  to  have  taken  a 
Scriptural  view  of  the  matter ;  and  if  his  train  of  reasoning 
was  incorrect,  it  brought  him,  nevertheless,  to  a  happy 
conclusion. 

"  After  arriving  at  Portsea,  he  found  that,  but  for  a 
slight  occurrence,  the  Earl  Moira  would  have  put  to  sea 
without  him,  as  the  captain  must  have  accompanied  the 
convoy.  Contrary  winds,  however,  detmnod  them  from 
1 1th  October  to  the  24th.  During  this  period  he  vrrote 
a  farewell  letter  to  his  p«arents.  lie  had,  in  a  former  let- 
ter, silenced  their  objections,  by  reminding  them,  '  Christ 
says,*  "  Go  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  tho  gospel  to 
every  creature."  Shall  I  obey.^or  shall  I  not  ?  If  you 
can  answer  for  me  at  the  day  of  judgment,  I  would  gladly 
stay  at  home  and  oblige  you  ;  but  with  my  views  of  duty, 
if  I  stay  at  home,  what  comfort  can  I  have  in  my  own 
mind,  and  what  success  can  I  expect  la  my  ministiy  V  " 

What  wo  have  to  say  of  this  argument  is,  that  if  good 
for  Mr.  Yates,  then  a  young  man,  it  would  seem  to  be 
good  for  every  human  being,  or  at  least  for  every  young 
preacher  and  teacher,  and  this  country  would  be  left  desti- 
tute ef  religious  teaching  altogether.  The  error  in  tho  argu- 
ment arises,  like  many  other  errors,  from  an  omission  in 
the  quotation,  or  rather  from  omitting  the  duty  of  com- 
paring it  with  parallel  passages,  and  forgetting  the  words 
"  beginning  at  Jerusalem."  It  is  a  scriptural  principle, 
that  a  man's  first  duty  is  due  to  his  own  household,  his 
own  neighbourhood,  and  his  own  country.  This  regula- 
tion and  systematising  of  duty  has  been  utterly  negleoted  ; 
and,  not  merely  home,  but  colonial  and  foreign  instrac- 
tion  has  suffered  in  consequence.  Multitudes  have  grown 
up  in  this  country  in  a  state  of  brutal  ignorance.  Their 
souls  are  theoretically  reckoned  at  the  same  value  with 
other  louls,     Praotically  <«tho  religious  woHd"  IM4 
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oouaied  tbem  worth  tittle  or  nothiDg.  PraotieaUy  it  seem 
to  haro  doubted  if  they  had  bouU.  Our  faith  has  had  no 
home  energy.  It  lias  propagated  only  in  distant  lands,  and 
alowly  there.  "  Slowly  there,"  because  a  dreadful  error 
has  been  committed.  The  class  who  are  the  most  gene- 
rous givers,  when  instructed  and  enlightened,  have  been 
neglected.  The  class  from  whom  our  soldiers  are  re- 
cruited, and  our  navies  are  manned,  have  been  left  wit- 
nesses against  our  religion.  For  every  missionary  sent 
out  by  "  the  religious  world"  to  teach  our  system,  the 
"  State"  has  sent  a  hundred  to  proclaim  its  inefficiency, 
M  restraining  intelligent  and  civilising  truth.  Some 
little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  education  of  ''fe- 
males in  India'*  by  many  who  have  done  nothing  for  the 
education  of  females  in  England,  ScotUnd,  and  Ircbnd, 
though  the  ignorance  of  the  last  has  a  direct,  obvious,  and 
apparent  bearing  in  retarding  the  conversion  of  the  first, 
and  £ir  distant  and  evil-entreated  class. 

We  return  again  to  Mr.  Wilson's  memoir.  Occa- 
sionally in  tbe  work  we  come  on  instructive  passages 
as  when  the  author  writes,  as  he  does  repeatedly,  of  "the 
Wilson  fiunily  "—the  family  of  which  Thomas  Wilson  read 
a  genealogical  statement  when  invited  by  a  soion  of  the 
house — one  of  the  merchants  and  aldermen  of  London, 
who  has  passed  the  ehair,  to  some  of  the  festive  meetings 
during  his  mayoralty.  The  Wilson  family  "reminds 
one  of  the  Percy  family,"  or  "the  Douglas  family," 
"the  Stewart  family,"  or  "the  House  of  the  Tudors," 
merely  by  contrast.  "  The  Wilson  family  "  has  no  claLms 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  great  aristocratic  houses. 
There  is  no  lustre  shed  over  it,  by  reflection,  from  the  red 
spot  that  marks  a  terrible  crime.  There  is  no  bloody 
hand  on  Hs  banners.  Its  fortunes  were  not  founded  in 
any  great  robbery.  It  did  not  even  raise  from  the 
earner  stones  of  some  noble  daring  deed  of  nualloy- 
ed  patriotism — an  edif&ce  blurred  over  by  many  dark 
crimes  in  ages  of  oppression  and  tyranny,  and  exhi- 
biting the  Mosaic  work  in  its  history  of  intermingled 
vice  and  virtue — a  curious  blending  of  the  love  of  liberty 
with  the  practice  of  oppression.  "  The  Wilson  family,*' 
at  least  in  this  branch,  traced  their  origin  to  John  Wilson 
of  Stenson,  in  Deityshire,  an  honest  farmer,  who  occu- 
pied a  small  freehold  and  a  farm  that  had  been  "  in  the 
family"  for  several  generations,  and  who,  exactly  a  hun- 
j  dred  years  ago— a  hundred  years  on  the  26th  of  May — 
left  Stenson,  which  he  was  never  to  see  again,  on  a 
ourney  to  London,  with  his  son  Thomas,  the  fifth  of 
eleven  children.  On  his  return  homeward — ^for  a  jour- 
ney from  London  to  Derbyshire  was  not  then  as  now 
the  work  of  a  few  hourd — John  Wilson  became  very 
ill  and  died  at  I^icester.  It  may  be  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  father  and  son  left  Stenson,  in  Derbyshire, 
OB  the  25th,  and  raaohed  London  "about  the  SOth." 
The  same  journey,  after  roaehing  the  Midland  Counties 
Railway,  would  now  require  as  many  hours.  Thomas 
Wilson,  the  son,  emigrated  to  the  West  Indies  in  1749  ; 
but  returning  in  1752,  he  oommeneed  business  as  a  ribbon 
manufacturer  in  Coventry,  along  with  eoBse  other  mem- 
bers of  his  fiunily,  and  they  were  all  enriched  in  the  pur- 
suit of  their  profession ;  but  the  wealth  they  have  ac- 
quired has  been  laigely  applied  to  public  purposes,  espe- 
oially  in  oonnexion  with  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel. 
No  reason  exists,  therefore,  why  a  descendant  of  "the 
Wilson  fuuily"  ih««ld  not  b«  pl«ue4  withhi«  tonaoxion 


and  olaim  a  higher  plaee  than  a  deeeendaat  of  the  leaden 
of  banded  slaves  in  the  dark  oantaries.  Such  claims  will 
soon  be  more  readily  acknowledged. 

His  early  years  were  devoted  to  business,  and  his  edu- 
cation was  consequently  not  more  liberal  than  was  consi- 
dered, at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  sufiloient  for  the 
desk  and  the  warehouse.  It  has  frequently  been  re- 
marked, that  cUssical  literature  has  not  any  tendency  to 
purify  the  mind.  The  charaoteristics  of  its  heroes  are 
likely  to  have  a  different  result ;  and  most  of  the  worki 
submitted  to  boys  at  academies,  and  young  men  at  col- 
leges, might  be  advantageously  weeded.  Something  has 
been  done  for  tlukt  object ;  but  the  editions  formerly  used 
were  fitting  subjects  for  the  Society  for  the  Suppression 
of  Vice. 

From  the  following  extract,  we  learn  that  the  son 
has  no  reason  to  consider  his  father  a  loser,  by  the  want  of 
a  classical  education. 

"  lie  night  also  be  indebted,  in  part,  for  the  fvrity  of 
his  youthful  imagination,  to  his  yet  more  happy  ignorance 
of  the  licentious  and  abominable  deeds  ascribed  to  the 
heathen  gods  and  goddesses.  If  nothing  can  be  more 
important  than  to  preserve  untainted  the  native  delieacy 
of  tlie  youthful  mind,  nothing,  surely,  eaa  be  mere  inju- 
rious than  to  initiate  boys  at  a  tender  age  into  all  the 
mysteries  of  the  ancient  heathen  mythology,  and  to  ac- 
quaint them  with  the  absurdities  and  impnritiee  of  the 
Pantheon.  He  might,  indeed,  in  future  life,  labour  un- 
der some  disadvantages  in  consequence  of  his  unelaasical 
edueation  ;  but  any  such  disadvantages  were  amply  oom- 
pensated.  If  those  justly-admired  models  did  not  refiae 
his  taste,  and  stimulMe  his  youthful  fitncy,  by  their  beau- 
tiful deseriptions  of  natural  oljects  and  scenery — if  they 
did  not  correct  and  polish  his  style  by  their  finished 
specimens  of  composition,  and  replenish  his  memory  with 
their  ample  store  of  moral  maxims — a  greater  predomi- 
nance of  imagination,  a  more  close  attention  to  tbe  graces 
and  elegancies  of  diction  and  writing,  might  only  have 
diverted  hbn,  in  subsequent  years,  firom  his  great  prac- 
tical business.  Nor  did  he  sustain  any  serious  loss  from 
unacquaintance  with  the  moral  codes  and  aphoristic  pre- 
cepts of  the  heathen  philosophers  and  poete,  sinee  he  had 
known,  from  a  chdd,  those  holy  Scriptures,  which  were 
not  only  able  to  make  him  wise  unto  salvation,  through 
faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  ;  but  are  also  profitable  for 
all  the  purpo5ic8  of  moral  instruction  and  practical  wisdom, 
as  well  as  for  reproof  and  correction,  that  the  man  of 
God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good 
works." 

He  had  advantages  which  no  other  classica}  nor  out- 
of-door  instruction  can  compensate  for. 

"  The  modem  custom,  introduced  in  many  of  ow 
ohurches — ^borrowed,  I  believe,  from  our  AvMriean  bre- 
thren— of  communicating  scriptural  instruction  in  Bible 
classes,  is,  in  my  hnmble  opinion,  '  a  more  excellent 
way'  than  the  method  of  teaching  them  to  repeat  human 
catechisms,  which,  however  generally  aeeordant  they  may 
be  with  the  oraoles  of  God,  and  one,  at  leaet,  in  very 
general  uee,  is  not  entitled  even  to  this  praise,  are  but 
"  the  words  which  man's  wisdom  teacheth."  The  great 
thing  needed  in  order  to  the  raising  up  of  a  godly  seed, 
who  shall  be  accounted  to  the  Lord  for  a  generation,  is — 
that  from  their  childhood,  they  be  taught  the  Holy 
Scriptures  in  those  words  which  the  HcHy  Spirit  has  in- 
dited, and  which  are  ahle  to  make  them  wise  unto  salva- 
tion, through  fiiith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  This  good 
work,  so  far  as  it  can  be  carried  on  in  sehools  and  elwses, 
docs  not  surely  belong  exclusively  to  ministers.  What 
work  can  be  more  appropriate  for  devout  and*  devoted 
women,  especially  pious  matrons,  than  to  be  teachers  of 
babes,  the  babes  of  those  who  are  themselves  ignorant 
and  uninformed  in  the  very  principles  of  the  oracles  of 
God  ?    But,  certainly,  this  must  be  considered  as  the  pe> 

o«li«r,  impmtirei  «ad  iadispMiabk  Mf  of  mli^leiKd 
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Cbristian  parents,  especially  of  mothers,  who  are  called 
by  God  to  be  the  religious  teachers  of  their  own  offspring 
at  a  tender  age. '  How  few  men  have  risen  to  eminence 
in  the  Church  of  Christ,  who  have  not  been  trained  and 
tutored  in  their  early  youth  by  mothers  in  whom  dwelt 
the  same  unfeigned  faith,  which  Lois  and  Eunice  were 


perseverance  in  England  oan  be  clearly  traoe  OT«r  ad 
great  part  of  the  land. 

In  pclitioa  he  was  a  liberal— a  Whig  of  the  extreme 
school,  perhaps  a  fitting  representative  of  FiDsbory  ;  and 
in  point  of  fact,  such  men,  whatever  may  be  nominally 


honoured  to  be  the  instruments  of  communicating,  through    theirparty  will  be  alirays  found  supporting,  in  their  various 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  the  future  evangelist,  when  he 


iras  a  child  ! '  * 

In  after  life,  he  was  not  from  these  circumstances  in- 
duced to  undervalue  education.  That  life  indeed  was 
giren  to  its  promotion.  In  guiding,  as  he  really  guided  the 
Academy  of  which  he  was  treasurer,  he  endeavoured  to  raise 
an  improved  and  more  eomprehensive  standard  of  educa- 
tioa ;  and  we  find  his  name  recorded  amongst  the  earliest 
mpporters  of  the  London  University. 

"  Although  my  fiither's  own  advantages  of  education  in 
kb  early  life  had  not  been  of  a  superior  kind,  yet  he  was 
neither  inseneible  to  the  value  and  importance,  nor  in- 
different to  the  more  extensive  diffusion  of  literature, 
seience,  and  general  knowledge. 

"  Of  this  he  gave  a  decisive  proof  in  May  1835,  when  he 
complied  with  an  earnest  request  to  attend  a  meetin<r,  to 
be  held  at  the  chambers  of  Henry   Brougham,    Esq., 
(bow  Lord  Brougham, )  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  a  plan  for  a  metropolitan  university.    One  of 
the  other  persons  present  was  the  late  Rev.  B^  ward  Irving. 
I  have  often  heard  him  refer  to  the  solemn  tones  of  pro- 
test in  which  that  gentleman  uttered  his  denunciation  of 
the  attempt  to  establish  an  university  without  a  theologi- 
cal fiicnlty.     My  father  did  not  sympathise  with  that  ob- 
jection.     He  considered  the  proposed  arrangement,  of 
giving  instruction  during  a  portion  of  the  day — and  that 
not  commenced  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning — a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  dispensing  with  all  religious  worship,  in 
connexion  with  the  college  exei*cise8." 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  last  public  meeting  at- 
tended by  him  was  congregated  to  oppose  Sir  James 
Graham's  infamous  measure  for  Education.  The  baneful 
natore  of  that  scheme  has  never  yet  been  generally  and 
fbUy  miderstood.  Its  adoption  and  operation  would  have 
plunged  England  into  a  system  of  petty  and  heartless  per- 
secution under  the  name  of  education ;  but,  perhaps,  its 
erils  taught  men  to  regard  more  ikvourably  the  bad 
clanscs  in  the  recent  minutes  of  Council,  merely  by  con- 
trast. 

"Toward  the  end  of  May,  1843t  my  father  appeared, 
for  the  last  time,  in  a  public  capacity,  as  chairman  of  a 
meeting,  held  in  Union  Chapel,  Islington,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  measures  to  oppose  the  passing  of  Sir  James 
Graham's  Education  Bill,  which  he  described  as  an  "  un- 
just, unconstitutional,  and  oppressive  measure."     He  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  very  decidedly  that  no  forcible  means 
should  bo  employed  to  compel  parents  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  school,  but  that  education  should  be  perfectly  free. 
He  also  spoke  plaiuly  and  strongly  in  reference  to  the 
Church  catechism,  as  in  his  judgment  teaching  children  to 
«ay  what  is  false,  that  they  were  bom  again  of  the  Spirit 
when  baptised — whereas  baptism  communicates  no  grace 
or  spiritoal  influence.     He  declared  his  great  objection  to 
the  Church  of  England,  as  based  OQ  the  supposition  that 
aU  aro  made  Christians  in  baptism,  the  subsequent  ser- 
vices at  confirmation  and  burial  proceeding  on  the  same 
false  and  dangerous  assumption ;    so  that  the  church 
*'  knows  nothing  of  sinners,"  except  flagrant  and  notorious 
ofenders." 

Of  these  three  men,  all  labouring  in  one  cause,  Mr. 
Wilson  was  unquestionably  most  useful,  because  he  was 
not  only  doing  good  himself,  but  the  cause  of  good  in 
others.  He  not  merely  wrought,  but  made  workers. 
He  did  not  stop  there,  but  formed  aldo  the  scenes  where 

U»y  werQ  to  lahow  j  mi  tho  rosulta  oC  Im  pbuui  mi 


walks  the  priTilegee  of  the  people,  for  somehow  the  rule 
"  Do  unto  others  "  perpetually  haunts  their  minds, 

77<€  Irish  Priest.    London :  Longman  &  Co. 

A  suALL  book,  full  of  strange  opinions,  intermingling 
with!many  truths.  We  reckon  the  opinions  strange,  mostly 
in  connexion  with  the  title  of  the  volume  and  the  con- 
nexion of  the  story.  An  Irish  priest's  biography,  con- 
densed and  confined  to  the  loading  points  in  his  life,  forms 
the  story,  which  is  attractively  told.  This  Irish  priest 
was  of  the  humbler  classes,  as  the  greatest  proportion  of 
the  priesthood  are.  His  parents  adopted  an  orphan  girl, 
not  because  they  were  rich,  but  beeanse  she  was  poor. 
With  this  girl,  when  a  boy,  the  future  priest  formed  one 
of  those  very  romantic  attachments  which  may  occur  in 
childhood,  to  be  forgotten.  The  Father  of  the  parish, 
however,  dashed  all  their  speculations,  before  they  rightly 
understood  their  meaning)  by  proposing  to  educate  tlie 
boy  for  the  priesthood.  Nothing  was  more  natural  in 
those  circumstances  than  that  the  girl  should  become  a 
nun.  Buch  a  course  was  proposed  in  their  juvenile  specu- 
lations ;  but  she  died  before  that  time  could  come. 

**  Do  not  sorrow  so  for  me,  darling ;  I  shall  keep  my 
promise  by  you,  and  your  soul  shall  not  fly  so  fast  hea- 
ven-ward, that  I  shall  not  be  there  to  welcome  it.  You 
will  not  forget  the  little  birds  that  sang  to  us  by  the  green, 
and  the  wild  flowers  :  they  were  all  I  had,  Michael,  and 
they  were  for  you.  Mother,  kiss  me,  fori  was  your  child 
— ^father,  bid  your  Marion  farewell ;  she  will  climb  your 
knee  no  more  !  You  are  growing  old,  father,  and  I  not 
by.  Who  will  help  you  when  your  daughter — for  you 
called  me  your  daughter — is  gone  ?  Farewell,  dear  Mi- 
chael ;  brother  dear,  farewell ;  you  will  bear  me  over  tho 
river  no  more.  Do  you  remember  the  words  of  the  old 
blind  man  you  taught  me  coming  from  the  school  ? — 

"<  As  leaves  are  begotten,  so  indeed  are  men ; 
Some  the  wind  bears  along  the  ground, 
While  the  budding  wood,  as  in  spring,  produces  more ; 
Such  is  the  lot  of  man — one  is  born,  another  dies !' 

'*  And  now,  the  Holy  Mother  says,  *  Come,'  and 
baby  at  her  breast  says,  'Come,'  and  my  little  dister 
says  '  Come,'  and  God  himself  calls  me — I  come,  oh  !  I 
come.'  And  thus  the  precious  child  sank  into  unconsci- 
ousness. She  never  spoke  word  more,  but  passed  with 
such  smile  as  the  malady  permitted,  from  a  world  so  rich, 
and  yet  so  full  of  care,  into  that  spiritual  world  for  which 
so  many  bright  gifts  prepared  her. 

**  Nor  silk  nor  satin  shrouded  her  limbs — no  cap 
thralled  her  yellow  hair !  What  noatter,  that  body  had 
shrined  a  loving  heart — an  angel  soul. 

**  We  laid  her  beneath  the  turf,  beside  a  grassy  knoll. 
The  wild  flowers  she  so  greatly  loved  came  thick  upon 
her  tomb  ;  and  a  clustering  woodbine  made  semblance  to 
clasp  a  moss-grown  stone,  on  which  was  rudely  graven 
the  name  of 

MARION. 

"  Here,  when  summer  winds  blew  soft,  and  the  song  of 
birds  came  wafted  on  the  breeze,  have  I  sat  far  in  the 
night,  and  hoard,  or  fancied  I  heard,  a  voice — one, 
alas !  forever  stilled— call  brother  !  Then,  through  tears, 
have  I  gazed  upon  the  stars,  and  knew  that  she  was 
there.  Wise  and  gentle  Marion,  fare-thee-well !  Didst 
bloom  and  fade  unseen ;  but  there  are  those  who  shall 
recall  thee,  while  eyes  can  see  or  hearts  cherish  fond 
remembrance." 

The  feuds  and  quarrels  that  desolate  Ireland  become 

naturally  the  subject  of  the  priest's  nuuiuscript.    He  early 

beg«a tQ fwm  acqiimtmoQ mtbthemi  m  th« f<»llowlnj[ 
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extract  will'  show.  It  also  brings  out  the  opinions  of  the 
Author,  who  seems  to  haye  been,  if  priest  at  all,  a  bad 
Boman  Catholic — certainly  a  UniTersalist,  and  one  who 
holds  by  the  most  comfortable  and  convenient  faith  im- 
aginable. 

"  One  day,  it  so  fell  out  I  entered  a  cabin  by  the 
hill-side  just  as  the  young  master  left  it,  and  took  part 
in  the  following  discourse. 

"  '  And  so,  Michael,  darling,  you  saw  him ;  he  went 
out  just  as  you  came  in.' 

••  '  I  saw  him,'  was  the  reply. 

"'The  Virgin  be  over  us,'  continued  the  woman, 
'  and  such  a  nice  young  boy  !' 

•*  •  What  pity — heretic  cub,  spawn  of  Luther,  already 
damned,  or  shortly  to  be,'  growled  the  man.  And  here 
he  crossed  himself  while  the  woman  sighed. 

'*  '  But  you  do  not  really  think,  do  not  mean  to  say, 
that  one  afcer  God's  image,  so  young,  so  innocent,  shall 
incur  this  fearful  doom  V 

**  '  Gome,  now,  Michael  dear, — and  the  man  smiled 
incredulously — '  I  suppose  you  do  not  know  what  is  before 
him.' 

* '  '  As  Christian  man,  or  rather  boy,  then,  I  believe 
heart  and  soul,  that  it  is  the  will  and  intent,  as  it  is 
within  the  power,  of  Almighty  God  to  save  each  wander- 
ing child  of  Adam — ^whether  he  be  of  Home  or  Geneva, 
or  whether  he  be  neither.'  " 

The  future  priest  saved  the  future  landowner,  and  the 
boys  became  much  attached,  although  their  forms  of 
religion  differed  widely;  and  friendship,  without  con- 
formity, is  not  common  in  IreUmd.  Afterwards,  and  only 
shortly  after,  he  saved  the  manor-house  and  family  from 
being  destroyed  in  a  midnight  attack.  The  narrative  of 
the  conflict  is  worth  transcribing,  though  we  cannot  re- 
member of  any  Irish  landlord  liaving  ever  adopted  this 
decisive  mode  of  scorching  his  foes,  and  routing  them  by 
blowing  out  his  own  door. 

"  About  midnight  dark  forms  shot  past  the  trees,  por- 
tentous noises  invaded  the  silence  of  the  night.  Finally, 
a  crowd  of  men,  with  stunning  execrations,  discharged  a 
volley,  bringing  down  the  panes  with  tingling  crash.  A 
simultaneous  rush  was  now  made  against  the  doors,  which 
withstood  the  shock. 

"  The  pealing  echoes  had  scarcely  ceased  ere  the 
wickets  were  thrust  aside,  and  destruction  was  scattered 
among  the  hooting  crew.  With  yolls  of  rage  and  pain, 
the  fallen  were  dragged  aside,  while  the  rest  sought 
shelter  behind  the  trees. 

**  A  somewhat  anxious  interval  now  ensued.  It  was 
uncertain  whether  the  besiegers  would  adventure  afresh 
or  retire.  Soon,  however,  sheaves  of  straw  and  piles  of 
blazing  brush  were  assiduously  thrust  forward.  Buckets, 
emptied  from  above,  somewhat  abated  the  vigour  of  the 
flames  ;  but  this  dangerous  service  entailed  a  degrt^o  of 
exposure,  of  which  the  assailants  were  not  slow  to  avail 
themselves. 

'*  The  night  wore  on,  but  tedious  was  he  progress  of 
destruction.  It  was,  therefore,  proposed,  and  carried  by 
acclamation,  to  batter  in  the  entrance  by  means  of  a  re- 
cently-felled tree  which  happened  to  lie  about.  While 
some  proceeded  with  this,  others  stood  with  levelled 
pieces  ready  to  discharge  the  deadly  contents  against  any 
one  who  should  interrupt  the  work. 

"  It  was  but  too  evident  that  the  door,  though  iron- 
bound  and  clenched,  must  yield  at  last  I  It  creaked  and 
groaned  beneath  the  ponderous  blows,  while  the  house  it- 
self reverberated  from  top  to  bottom.  On  the  critical 
position  of  the  inmates  it  was  frightful  to  think.  The 
proprietoi-'s  resources,  however,  were  not  exhausted. 
Barrels,  filled  with  sand  and  clay,  were  piled  across  the 
hall,  while  between  this  barrier  and  the  door,  casks  of 
powder  by  in  grim  repose.  An  infliction,  hardly  less 
fearful  than  that  which  they  contemplated,  awaited  the 
assailants.  The  misguided  men,  in  fancied  security, 
urged  each  other  on,  and  hut  redoubled  their  rage  and 
Tiolence  as  bolt  and  bar  gave  way. 

**ltwiM  done  \    WitU  one  fell  stroke  thQ  now  fruQ 


structure  was  no  moi'e,  Und  the  assailants  rushing  fo^ 
ward,  completely  filled  the  aperture.  But  the  crisis  had 
been  foreseen;  a  pealing  voice  cried,  'Now.*  A  lurid 
flash  was  seen,  a  bellowing  report  was  heard,  the  mansion 
quivered,  and  all  was  stilL  Twenty  human  beings  had 
passed  into  the  eternity  into  which  they  were  so  ruth- 
lessly about  to  thrust  others,  and  the  remaining  few,  de- 
struction at  their  heels,  fled  in  wild  dismay. 

' '  It  wii5  morn  when  I  approached.  Already  soldiers, 
with  magistrates  and  police,  attracted  by  the  firing,  and 
more  especially  the  thunder  of  the  explosion,  came  pour- 
ing in.  Every  one  set  to  work,  and  in  a  space  of  time 
incredibly  short  almost  eveiy  trace  of  that  wild  night  had 
disappeared." 

We  cannot  follow  this  tale  throngh  all  its  sinaosities. 
There  is  no  little  interest  in  the  chapters  respecting  tho 
studies  at  Maynooth,  though  they  are  short.  The  whole 
system  is  coudenmed  as  one  likely  to  chill  the  heart  and 
freeze  the  feelings  and  the  affections.  Maynooth  has  not 
produced  many  great  scholars,  but  that  was  not  its  object. 
It  was  intended  to  produce  earnest  men,  banded  together 
in  support  of  a  system  ;  and  as  high  scholarships  was  not 
requisite  on  entering,  so  we  believe  the  knowledge  with 
which  the  pupils  came  into  the  seminary  is  not  increofii'd, 
except  in  the  peculiarities  of  Roman  theology,  when  ther 
leave.  The  new  colleges  will  probably  enough  make  an 
improvement  in  this  respect. 

"  A  fragmentary  knowledge  of  English,  and  knowledge 
still  more  fragmentary  of  the  ancient  classics,  was  all  tliat 
was  expected,  probably  because  it  was  all  that  could  be 
realised.  To  these  rude  acquirements  were  now  to  he 
added  a  little  scholastic  logic,  a  course  of  barren  divinitr, 
and  some  faint  inkliugd  of  natural  science.  It  was  doin^' 
the  young  men  scant  justice  iu  the  first  instance  and  in 
the  last ;  it  was  but  poorly  qualifying  them  for  the  iuflo- 
ence  they  were  to  exercise,  and  tho  posts  tbey  were  to 
fill.  Tho  world,  its  errors  and  its  excelleuces,  were  alike 
excluded.  Ausociates  they  had  noue,  beyond  those  as 
incult  as  themselves  ;  or  teachers  who  for  the  most  pan 
had  run  the  same  career. 

••  Better,  in  truth,  their  books  had  been  closed ;  bet- 
ter they  had  remaineJ  illiterate  as  the  clod,  even  as  the 
fishers '  and  sail-makei-s  of  Christ !  Better  have  cast 
scholastic  lore  aside  ;  praying  to  God  on  bended  kneca ; 
thanking  him  for  the  mighty  gift  of  life,  and  abiding,  wiili 
the  soul's  devotion,  by  his  unalterable  law  for  ever. 
Better  far  have  braced  their  loins,  and  waiting  on  the 
sick  and  dying,  comforted  the  unhappy,  ministered  to  tbe 
sorrow-laden.  Bettor  even,  laying  hold  of  spade  and 
plough,  have  taught  the  right  culture  of  the  soil,  and  re- 
maining with  the  rude  peasant,  banished  unthrift  and  in- 
temperance. For  man,  after  all,  was  their  theme ;  with 
him  they  were  to  live,  to  die,  to  smile,  to  weep ;  he  was 
to  be  tlieir  cross,  their  care,  their  condemnation,  or  their 
'  exceeding  great  reward.'  " 

When  tho  gentleman  who  put  powder  to  liis  own  hall 
door,  thereby  discomfitmg  his  enemies,  died,  the  youug 
man  succeeded  to  the  estates ;  followed  the  advice  of  the 
priest,  and  the  dictates  of  his  own  warm  heart ;  so  that  ht? 
became  an  excellent  landlord ;  and  he  was  shot  dead  by 
mistake  while,  vLsiting  a  neighbour  who  had  with  the  pea- 
santry an  offensive  character.  Tho  priest  died  early,  wea- 
ried with  the  struggle  against  his  country's  apparent  doom. 
The  question,  "What  for  Ireland?"  that  forms  part  of 
the  title,  finds  no  clear  answer  in  tho  book ;  which  is, 
however,  very  beautifully  written,  and  quite  deserves  a 
cjireful  readmg.  The  profits  of  the  work  are  to  be  give" 
to  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  tho  Irish  poor— an  additional 
and  a  strong  recommendation  in  present  circumstiaes. 

Travels  in  Peru.    By  Dr.  J.  J.  Von  Tschudi,  translat«J 
by  Thomasiua  Ross.     London :    David  Boguo.    One 
vol.  8vo. 
This  German  traveller  left  Havre  Do  Grace  in  the 
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than  three  months ;  but  he  passed  a  considerable  time  in 
Peru,  and  has  collected  such  an  amount  of  materials  as 
give  a  tolerably  fair  idea  of  the  country  and  its  prospects. 
The  country  itself  seems  destined  for  greatness,  but  its 
prospects  are  dark  and  miserable.  The  population  of  its 
leadini^  towns  is  recedinj^ ;  and  with  the  name  of  liberty 
there  appears  little  of  its  substance.  Doctor  Tschudi 
throws  a  large  portion  of  the  responsibility  for  the  con- 
dition of  Peru  on  the  priests. 

"  In  the  Sierra,  as  well  as  on  the  coast,  the  priests  are 
Tisaally  the  tyrants,  rather  than  the  guardians  of  their 
flocks ;  and  they  would  frequently  be  the  objects  of 
hatred  and  Tengcance,  but  for  the  deep-rooted,  and  al- 
most idoLotrous  reverence,  which  the  Indians  cherish  for 
priestcraft.  It  is  disgusting  to  see  the  Peruvian  priests, 
who  usually  treat  the  Indians  like  brutes,  behaving  with 
the  most  degrading  servility  when  thoy  want  to  get 
money  from  them.  The  love  of  the  Indians  for  strong 
drinks,  is  a  vice  which  the  priests  turn  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage. For  the  sake  of  the  fees,  they  frequently  order 
religious  festivals,  which  are  joyfully  hailed  by  the  In- 
dians, because  they  never  fail  to  end  in  drinking  bouts. 

"  Added  to  the  ill-treatment  of  the  priests,  the  Indians 
are  most  unjustly  oppressed  by  the  civil  authorities.  In 
the  frequent  moTements  of  troops  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, they  are  exposed  to  great  losses  and  vexations. 
They  are  compelled  to  perform  the  hardest  duties  with- 
out payment,  and  often  the  produce  of  their  fields  is  laid 
under  contribution,  or  their  horses  and  mules  are  pressed 
into  the  servioo  of  the  military.  When  intelligence  is 
received  of  the  march  of  a  battalion,  the  natives  convey 
their  cattle  to  some  remote  place  of  concealment  in  the 
mountains,  for  Chey  seldom  recover  possession  of  them  if 
once  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  soldiery." 

And  yet,  from  the  tenor  of  the  following  extract,  we 
should  judge  tbat  these  same  priests  are  actually  endea- 
vouring to  recover  her  people  from  the  erroneous  prac- 
tices of  their  predecessors.  The  details  of  Palm  Sundays* 
and  Good  Fridays*  observances  say  little,  certainly,  for 
the  religion,  or  even  the  taste,  of  the  Peruvians. 

"  In  order  to  facilitate  the  conversion  of  the  idolatrous 
Indians,  the  Spanish  monks  who  accompanied  Pizzaro's 
army  sought  to  render  the  Christian  religion  as  attractive 
M  possible  in  the  eyes  of  the  heathen  aborigines  of  Peru. 
With  this  view  they  conceived  the  idea  of  dramatising 
certain  scenes  in  the  life  of  Christ,  and  having  them  re- 
presented in  the  Churches.  In  the  larger  towns  these  per- 
formances have  long  since  been  discontinued ;  but  they 
are  still  kept  up  in  most  of  the  villages  of  the  Sierra. 
Indeed,  the  efforts  made  by  enlightened  ecclesiastics  for 
their  suppression  have  been  met  with  violent  opposition 
on  the  port  of  the  Indians. 

"  On  Palm  Sunday,  an  image  of  the  Saviour  seated  on 
an  ass  is  paraded  about  the  principal  streets  of  the  town 
or  village.  The  Indians  strew  twigs  of  palm  over  the 
animal,  and  contend  one  with  another  for  the  honour  of 
throwmg  their  pouches  down  on  the  ground,  in  order  that 
the  ass  may  walk  over  them.  The  animal  employed  in 
this  ceremony  is,  when  very  young,  singled  out  for  the 
purpose,  and  is  never  suffered  to  carry  any  burden  save 
the  holy  image.  He  is  fed  by  the  people,  and  at  every 
door  at  which  he  stops,  the  inmates  of  tlio  house  pamper 
hhn  up  with  the  best  fodder  they  can  procure. 

"  The  ass  is  looked  upon  as  something  almost  sacred,  and 
is  never  named  by  any  other  appellation  than  the  Burro 
de  Nueitro  Senior  (our  Lord's  ass).  In  some  riUages  I 
have  seen  theso  animals  so  &t  that  they  were  scarcely 
able  to  walk. 

"  Good  Friday  is  solemnised  in  a  manner  the  effect  of 
which,  to  the  unprejudiced  foreigner,  is  partly  burlesque 
and  partly  seriously  impressive.  From  the  early  dawn 
of  morning  the  church  is  thronged  with  Indians,  who 
spend  the  day  in  fiisting  and  prayer.  At  two  in  the  after- 
noon, a  large  image  of  the  Saviour  is  brought  from  the 
sacristy,  and  laid  down  in  front  of  the  altar.  Inmiedi- 
ately  adl  the  persons  in  the  ohuroh  rush  forward  with 
pieces  of  ootton  to  toach  the  wounds.    This  givei  rise 


to  a  struggle,  in  which  angry  words  and  blows  are  inter- 
changed; in  short,  there  ensues  a  disgraceful  scene  of 
uproar,  which  is  only  checked  by  the  interposition  of  one 
of  the  priests.  Order  being  restored,  the  sacred  image 
is  fixed  on  the  cross  by  three  very  large  silver  nails,  and 
the  head  is  encircled  by  a  rich  silver  crown.  On  each 
side  are  the  crosses  of  the  two  thieves.  Having  gaped 
at  this  spectacle  to  their  heart's  content,  the  cholos  re- 
tire from  the  church.  At  eight  in  the  evening  they  re- 
assemble to  witness  the  solemn  ceremony  of  taking  down 
the  Saviour  from  the  cress.  The  church  is  then  briU 
liantly  lighted  up.  At  the  foot  of  tho  cross  stand  four 
white-robed  priests,  called  los  Santos  Varones  (the  holy 
men),  whose  office  it  is  to  take  down  the  image.  At  a 
little  distance  from  them,  on  a  sort  of  stage  or  platform, 
stands  a  figure  representing  the  Virgin  Mary.  This 
figure  is  dressed  in  black,  with  a  white  cap  on  its  head« 
A  priest,  in  a  long  discourse,  explains  the  scene  to  tho 
assembled  people,  and  at  the  close  of  the  address,  tum^ 
ing  to  the  Santos  Varones,  he  says,  '  Ye  holy  men 
ascend  the  ladders  of  the  Cross,  and  bring  down  the 
body  of  the  Redeemer.'  Two  of  the  Santos  Varones 
mount,  with  hammers  in  their  hands,  and  the  priest  then 
says,  '  Te  holy  man  on  the  right  of  tho  Saviour,  strike 
the  first  blow  on  the  nail  of  the  hand  and  take  it  out ! ' 
The  conunand  is  obeyed,  and  no  sooner  is  the  stroke  of 
the  hanuner  heard,  than  deep  groans  and  sounds  of 
anguish  resound  through  the  church ;  whilst  the  cry 
of  *  Misericordia  !  mitierieordia  !  '  repeated  by  a 
thousand  imploring  voices,  produces  an  indescribable 
sensation  of  awe  and  melancholy.  The  nail  is  handed  to 
one  of  the  priests  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  who 
transfers  it  to  another,  and  this  one  in  his  turn  presents 
it  to  the  figure  of  the  Virgin.  To  that  figure  the  priest 
then  turns,  and  addresses  himself,  saying,  **Thou  afflicted 
mother,  approach  and  receive  tho  nail  which  pierced  tho 
right  hand  of  thy  holy  son  !  '*  The  priest  steps  forward 
a  few  paces,  and  tho  figure,  by  some  concealed  mechanism, 
advances  to  meet  him,  receives  the  nail  with  both  hands, 
lays  it  on  a  silver  plate,  dries  its  eyes,  and  then  retunu 
to  its  place  in  the  middle  of  the  platform.  The  same 
ceremony  is  repeated  when  the  two  other  nails  are  taken 
out.  Thr»ughout  the  whole  performance  of  these  solem- 
nities, an  uninterrupted  gro<ining  and  howling  is  kept  up 
by  the  Indians,  who,  at  every  stroke  of  the  hammer,  raise 
their  cries  of  '  Miaericordia!'  These  sounds  of  anguish 
reach  their  climax  when  tho  priest  consigns  the  body  of 
the  Saviour  to  the  charge  of  tho  Virgin.  The  image  is 
laid  in  a  coffin  tastefully  adorned  with  flowers,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  paraded 
through  the  streets.  Whilst  this  nocturnal  procession, 
lighted  by  thousands  of  wax  tafiers,  is  nuiking  the  circuit 
of  the  town,  a  party  of  Indians  busy  themselves  in  erect- 
ing before  the  church  door  twelve  arches  decorated  with 
flowers.  Between  every  two  of  the  arches  they  lay 
flowers  on  the  ground,  arranging  them  in  various  figures 
and  designs.  These  flower-carpets  are  singularly  ingeni- 
ous and  pretty.  Each  one  is  the  work  of  two  cholos, 
neither  of  whom  seems  to  bestow  any  attention  to  what 
his  comrade  is  doing ;  and  yet,  with  a  wonderful  harmony 
of  operation,  they  create  the  most  tasteful  designs,  ara- 
besques, animals,  and  landscapes,  which  grow,  as  it  were, 
by  magic,  under  their  hands.  Whilst  I  was  in  Tarma, 
I  was  at  once  interested  and  astonished  to  observe,  on  one 
of  these  flower-carpets,  the  figure  of  the  Austrian  double 
eaglo.  On  inquiry,  I  learned  from  an  Indian  that  it  had 
been  copied  from  the  quicksilver  jars,  exported  from  Idria 
to  Peru.  On  the  return  of  the  procession  to  the  church, 
a  hymn,  with  harp  accompaniment,  is  sung  to  the  Vir- 
gin, as  the  figure  is  carried  under  the  arches  of  flowers. 
The  bier  of  tho  Saviour  is  then  deposited  In  the  church, 
where  it  is  watched  throughout  the  night. 

"  On  the  following  morning,  at  four  o'clock,  the  cere- 
mony of  hanging  Judas  takes  place  in  front  of  the  church. 
A  figure  of  Judas,  the  size  of  life,  is  flUed  with  squibs 
and  crackers,  and  is  frequently  nuide  to  bear  a  resem- 
blance to  some  obnoxious  inhabitant  of  the  place.  After 
the  match  is  applied  to  the  combustible  figure,  the  cholos 
dance  around  it,  and  exult  in  the  blowing  up  of  their 
enemy." 
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•  tTie  work  extends  td  nearlj five  hundred  pages;  the  state- 
ments made  are  very  interesting,  and.,  we  believe,  their 
accuracy  maybe  relied  upon.    They  are  thus  wound  np: 

**  The  facts  adduced  in  the  coune  of  this  volume,  rela- 
tive to  the  bart>aK)as  Colonization  system  of  the  Spaniard, 
most  sufficiently  prove  how  adverse  was  Spanish  dominion 
to  the  improvement  of  the  natives,  and  to  the  prosperity  of 


tlie  country.  For  Pent,  Na(ttre*8  bounteously  favoowd 
land,  let  us  hope  that  there  is  reserved  a  future,  happier 
than  either  the  past  or  the  present." 

But  of  that,  there  is  no  immediate  expectation,  for  all 
the  hopes  formed  of  the  South  American  Republics  have 
led  to  miserable  disappointments. 

We  believe  the  work  to  be  well  translated. 
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RAILWAYS  AND  CUERENCY. 

Ths  reeont  ourrency  acts  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  have  come 
up  at  length  for  judgement  before  the  public,  and  thty  are 
condemned.  So  long  as  the  country  is  prosperous,  they 
do  neither  good  nor  harm  ;  but  whenever  the  tide  of  our 
affHirs  tnm,  tbey  begin  to  aooelerate  its  baokward  mo- 
tion. The  most  remarkable  thing  eonneeted  with  these 
laws,  to  us,  is  not  that  so  m.iny  bankers  and  merchants 
oppose  them,  but  that  they  are  supported  by  any  person 
engaged  in  the  industrial  pursuits  of  the  oountry.  Their 
operation,  when  prosperity  does  not  suspend  them,  is 
the  best  illustration  of  lighting  the  candle  at  both  ends 
ever  afforded  by  the  legislature.  Whenever  the  goods 
imported  into  this  oountry  rim  In  price,  and  mcHre  mcmey 
is  required  for  the  transactions,  the  circulation  is  made 
less  by  law  ;  for  at  that  time  the  exchanges  will  assuredly 
be  against  this  country,  and  the  balances  must  be  paid  in 
gold. 

The  avowed  object  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  all  his  cur- 
rency acts,  has  been  the  prevention  of  speculation,  and 
overtrading.  Of  over-trading  we  hear  so  much  that, 
occasionally,  we  are  tempted  to  ask  whether  the  people 
have  been  over-fed,  over-housed,  over-clothed,  and  over- 
taught,  or  if  they  have  become  over-rich. 

Over-trading  in  one  sense  there  never  can  be.  The 
operative  classes  are  more  ambitious  of  leisure  than  of 
work.  The  contest  for  the  Ten  Hours  Bill  teaches  that 
lesson.  All  the  laws,  often  crude,  sometimes  injurious, 
adopted  by  trades-unions  prove  the  existence  of  a  check 
imposed  by  labour  on  "over-trading"  far  more  efficient 
than  any  currency  act.  We  suspect  that,  if  events  were 
rightly  named,  politicians  would  find  what  they  call 
"over-trading"  is  the  absenoe  of  "under-trading;*' 
and  that  while  the  operatives  have  the  management  of 
these  matters,  so  much  in  then*  own  hands,  there  will 
never  be  any  "  over-trading."  They  take  care  to  make 
"  over-trading,"  in  the  right  meaning  of  the  term,  un- 
profitable, by  exacting  high  prices  for,  and  putting,  in  short, 
a  scale  of  almost  prohibitive  duties  upon  extra  hours. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  make  more  goods  than  may  be 
sold,  only  because  bad  laws  intervene  between  the  maker 
and  his  customer.  It  would  be  impossible  to  "  over- 
trade" in  that  way  with  the  present  disposition  of  our 
operative  classes  in  favour  of  short  time,  even  with  re- 
duced wages,  if  artificial  obstacles  were  not  thrown  up  to 
prevent  the  intercourse  of  nations,  and  preserve  their 
.present  state  of  alienation. 

The  object  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  late  bills  is,  however, 
to  prevent  pver-speculation.  They  were  passed  in  1844 
and  1845,  and  were  followed  by  the  most  extensive  spe- 
culation ever  manifested  in  this  country.  Their  frienda, 
however,  allege  that  they  prevented  that  speculation  1 
from  gomg  much  &rther  than  it  did.    There  isHAqves-f 


tionably  a  limit  io  everything  short  of  infinity ;  but  if  the 
railway  speculation  was  stopped  by  Peel's  biU,  before  it 
wrought  its  own  cure,  we  are  startled  to  think  how  near 
infinity  human  contrivances  may  go  if  left  to  their 
own  course  and  guidance. 

Wo  rejoice  that  the  railway  speculation  was  of  such 
an  innocent  character,  as  affects  this  oountry.  It  ruined 
some  individuals,  and  embarassed  others ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  it  came  in  good  time  to  take  up  the  surplus  Lv 
bourers  that  agriculture  was  throwing  off,  and  manufac- 
tures could  not  employ.  The  supporters  of  the  present  cur- 
rency  acts  blame  it,  indeed,  for  the  existing  money  panic. 
With  this  charge  we  have  not  the  slightest  reason  to  be 
surprised.  Their  support  of  these  acts  is  judicial  m- 
denco  that  they  have  not  studied  this  class  of  topics  suf- 
ficiently. The  railways  have  certainly  little  to  say  or  do 
in  the  subject.  They  must  have  straitened  individual*, 
but  they  cannot  have  straitened  the  coimtry.  The  money 
expended  upon  them  passes  from  one  man's  bank  account 
to  another.  In  accomplishing  this  prx^cess,  very  little 
time  is  required.  For  a  large  part  of  the  payments,  the 
act  is  momentary.  It  is  an  aifiur  oT  passing  cheques. 
For  the  major  part,  some  tune  is  needed  ;  but  the  money 
paid  by  Ubourers  to  shopkeepers  and  tradesmen  M% 
rapidly  into  the  hands  of  looal  and  branch  banks,  or  ulti- 
mately into  those  of  the  wholesalo  dealer,  who  seldom 
keeps  cash  on  hand. 

The  railway  expenditure  does  not  go  out  of  the  cons- 
try,  and  can  only  therefore  affect  the  foreign  exchanges 
to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  in  no  other  way  than  house 
or  ship-building— than  draining  or  fencing,  or  any  other 
process  in  the  reclamation  of  waste  hmds.  The  only  way 
in  which  it  can  affect  the  exchanges  is,  that,  if  railways 
were  not  in  course  of  formation,  a  great  number  of  the 
labouring  population  would  be  idle  and  the  remainder 
would  be  working  for  smaller  wages.  Of  course  th«y 
would  consume  less  tea  and  sugar,  and,  undoubtedly,  abos 
smaUer  quantity  of  beer  and  spirits.  There  would  be. 
consequently,  a  reduced  consumpt  of  colonial  products 
and  grain,  while  the  sums  to  be  paid  for  these  commo- 
dittee  would  be  proportionally  reduced,  and  the  exchanges 
so  far  cased. 

Railways,  however,  share  this  tendency  in  common 
with  house  and  ship-building,  or  with  those  bencfioeni 
operations  in  drakiing  hind,  ondertakea  throngh  direct 
Government  encouragement,  and  the  road-destroying  and 
most  unprofitable  expenditure,  sanctioned  by  the  GoTem- 
ment  in  Ireland.  Sir  Charles  Wood  may,  therefore, 
quite  as  wisely  press  resolutions  to  stop  ail  public  works 
in  Ireland,  and  all  house  or  bridge-building— -all  harbour- 
making  or  dock-formation— all  ship,  boat,  or  steam  vessel 
construction,  and  the  cutting  of  the  drains  for  which  he 
lent  the  money^as  resdutiooB  to  nupend  imUway  legis- 
latioaaiidnulwaybms. 
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Nothing  eui  he  more  evident  tlian  that  if  the  labour- 
ers at  railways,  at  iron,  works,  and  other  establishments, 
whose  wages  have  been  enhanced,  in  consequence  of  the 
new  lines,  were  to  lire  soberly,  and  put  the  balance  of 

their  earnings  into  the  savings  bank  instead  of  the  whiskj 
shops  no  harm  could  come  to  tho  country  by  tho  opera- 
tion. Instead  of  funds  being  low  in  price  they  would  be 
high.  Whenever  a  capitalist  wanted  to  sell  consols  to 
pay  his  calls  the  Government  broker  would  be  ready  to 
baj  on  account  of  the  savings  banks,  or  the  building  so- 
cieties, the  benefit  societies,  and  the  various  clubs  would 
cbe^ully  pay  for  his  stock.  The  consideration  show:}  how 
intimately  the  prosperity  of  this  country  is  dependent 
upon  the  morality  of  the  labouring  classes. 

Some  parties  allege  that  railways  were  very  com- 
mendable up  to  a  certain  extent,  and  so  long  as  tho  share- 
holders could  pay  the  calls  from  the  savings  of  their  in- 
comes ;  but  whenever  they  began  to  borrow  money  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  calls,  they  raised  the  rate  of  in- 
terest, interfered  with  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  com- 
merce, and  have  done  thus  all  the  mischief  that  has  been 
tccomplished.  This  argument  may  or  may  not  po  incorrect 
in  its  result,  but  it  is  inaccurate  in  its  statements  and 
suppositions.  If  railways  bo  made  at  all.  they  must  be 
formed  by  the  savings  of  some  persons.  If  the  sharehold- 
enpKMTOw  money  to  pay  the  calls,  they  must  borrow  from 
the  savings  of  some  individuals.  So  far  as  the  country  is 
ooDcemed,  it  matters  nothing  whether  they  are  working 
on  their  own  savings  or  those  of  others,  for  there  is  no 
oUier  sooree  of  accumuUtion  except  economy. 

Then  the  effect  of  their  proceedings  on  the  rate  of  in- 
terest must  have  been  the  same,  whether  the  shareholders 
used  their  own  property  or  borrowed  money.  If  a  man  saves 
money  and  does  not  put  it  out  on  railways  he  will  expend 
or  infest  it  in  something  else.  If  he  saves  without  in- 
retting  be  will  be  able  to  lend.  And  if  many  persons  who 
hare  been  thus  saving  and  lending  continue  to  save  but 
begin  to  invest,  their  accumulations  are  withdrawn  fi'om 
the  lending  market,  and  the  result  is  the  same  on  the 
▼alue  of  money,  as  if  they  had  borrowed  a  sum  similar 
to  that  which  they  expend. 

It  is  useless,  therefore,  to  oompllcate  the  question  by 
saying  that  while  calls  were  paid  from  the  accumulations 
of  the  shareholders,  the  railways  were  not  injurious, 
bat  are  rendered  prejudicial  whenever  those  calls 
are  paid  by  borrowed  money.  The  result  on  tho  money 
mariiet,  by  either  mode  of  transacting  the  business, 
wonld  be  the  same. 

If  the  expenditure  on  railways  were  to  be  taken  as  one 
course  of  the  prevalent  scarcity  of  money,  stUl  it  could 
not  aoooant  for  the  vast  depreciation  in  almost  every  de- 
MriptioR  of  prop«ty  that  is  now  experienced.  Adding 
the  expenditure  on  railways  of  the  last  two  years  to  the 
extra  outlay  for  grain  from  foreign  countries  since  har- 
vest, a  sum  oonsiderably  ander  forty-fivo  millions  ster- 
ling will  be  produced.  This  vast  sum  does  not  account 
for  deprocuition  of  property  equivalent  to  from  one  hun- 
dred snd  ftfty  to  five  hundred  millions.  There  is  no  com- 
psrison  between  the  presumed  cause  and  the  ascertained 
nsult ;  but  we  hmve  already  shewn,  so  5ur  as  the  countiy 
>Bd  its  financial  arrangements  are  concerned,  that  the 
only  part  of  railway  expenditore  thskt  could  have  materi- 
slly  effeoted  tiiem  is  that  small  portion  which  the  lal)Our- 
ers  may  expend  on  foreign  products,  over  and  above  the 
soms  which,  in  more  straitened  etrcumstaooes,  would  be 
devoted  by  them  to  that  purpose. 

To  save  this  small  sum — for  that  is  all  the  savings- 
the  Legii]»tare  has  been  invited  to  suspend  all  railway 
^ork^  althoagh,  in  that  case,  the  labourers  and  their 
^milies  must  come  on  the  poor  rates,  and  be  supported 
for  doing  nothing.  This  plan  of  economising  would  be 
ruinously  extravagant. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Sir  Robert  Peel's  bills  did 
not,  in  point  of  fact,  stop  sposuhtioa.  We  may  also  deny 
that  the  Government  acts  wisely  in  endeavouring  to  in- 
termeddle with  business.  It  is  not  likely  that  tho  Mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  will  generally  have  much  practical  ac- 
quamtanoe  with  oonmiercial  afl&urs ;  and  the  country  has 
been  often  so  well  nigh  ruined  by  theorists,  that  it  would 


not  be  foolish  to  hare  done  onoe  and  for  ever  with  their 
intermeddling. 

Those  who  require  a  change  in  the  currency  laws  are  taunt- 
ed with  seeking  Government  intervention.  Nothing  can  be 
more  false.  The  Voluntaries  in  religion  might  be  with  equal 
propriety  accused  of  seeking  Government  interference 
with  creeds  and  doctrines  ;  because  they  invite  Parliament 
to  repeal  some  of  its  own  acts.  The  opponents  of  the 
existing  currency  laws  do  precisely  the  same  thing. 
They  invoke  not  more,  but  less,  government  interference. 
They  allege  that  the  government  are  to  a  large  extent 
trespassers  on  gi'ound  not  their  own  ;  but  the  invitation 
to  walk  off  is  certainly  not  to  be  construed  as  a  message 
with  compliments,  and  the  request  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned, that  they  would  re-create  themselves  there,  when- 
ever their  convenience  served. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  by  his  act  of  1844,  limited  the  circu- 
lation of  the  Bank  of  England  to  £14,000,000,  on  a  basis 
of  government  securities,  which  is  its  fixed  issue.  The 
Bank  may  issue  notes  to  any  extent  above  that  sum,  but 
the  currency  must  be  based  on  gold.  For  every  million 
of  notes  that  it  issues,  it  must  have  a  million  of  sove- 
reigns, or  an  equivalent  to  them  in  gold  and  silver  on 
hand.  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself  acknowledges  that  bul- 
lion currency  is  most  expensive.  There  is— first,  all  its 
amount  of  capital  sunk,  and  rendered  into  not  fixed,  but 
retrograding  capitAl.  Then,  second,  there  are  two  pro- 
cesses of  retrogression,  for  gold  wears,  and  gold  is  lost — 
lost  or  destroyed  to  the  country,  which  never  is  or  can  be 
tho  case  with  a  paper  (mrrency.  The  result  of  necessity 
that  money  is  mado  dear,  and  labour  or  profit  is  propor- 
tionately rsdnoed  ;  while  capitalists,  whose  trade  is  exclu- 
sively to  lend  money  on  tangible  and  mortgaged,  or 
pawned  securities,  prosper. 

The  classes  who  lose  by  this  arrangement  are  very 
numerous,  because  whenever  bankers  foresee  a  run  for 
gold  to  export,  they  contract  discounts,  and  raise  the  price 
of  money.  In  the  struggle  to  stand  upright,  the  middle 
classes  waste  their  strength.  They  cast  away  their  pro- 
perty below  its  value  ;  and  those  who  watch  and  wait  for 
the  wrecks  of  society  pick  it  up.  The  tendency  of  the 
present  currency  law  is  therefore  to  repress  the  middle 
classes  for  the  profit  of  wealthy  men,  who  are  no  engaged 
in  industrial  pursuits. 

Here,  however,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  tho  ovil  sinks 
downwards  to  the  lowest  depths.  Most  undoubtedly, 
mills  have  been  stopped  in  Lancashire  aud  Lanarkshire, 
or  wrought  on  short  time,  not  merely  for  want  of  orders, 
but  beeause  orders  that  were  not  to  be  paid  in  oasfa,  or  in 
very  short  bills,  could  not  bo  executed,  for  the  bills  were 
not  negotiable,  or  could  have  only  been  cashed  at  a  prioe 
which  would  have  swept  away  much  more  than  profits. 

In  the  humblest  plaees  that  ean  be  called  homes, 
where  wasted  strength  was  planning  how  a  high  eX' 
penditure  could  be  made  to  square  with  a  low  income,  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  acts  came  in  aud  carried  the  earnings  alto- 
gether away.  The  mill  was  stopped.  The  ^indies  stood 
still.  A  long  holiday  of  starvation  was  secured.  To 
maintain  it,  the  home  was  emptied  into  the  pawnshop  ; 
and  such  deep  losses  incurred,  as  a  good  harvest  and 
twelvemonths  busy  woriL  will  soaroely  retrieve.  But  if 
the  poor  sunk,  wealthier  capitalits  prospered,  and  trade  to 
them,  amidst  ruins,  is  a  money-making  process. 

The  apology  for  Sir  Robert  Peel's  adoption  of  what 
he  calls  the  most  expensive  currency,  is  to  secnre  the  con- 
vertibility of  paper  currency.  Does  it  moke  that  se- 
cure ?  Most  certainly  not.  The  Bank  of  England  has 
fourteen  millions  of  a  fixed  euiTency  that  is  unbacked  by 
gold.  The  other  banks  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land have  a  considen^)le  currency  in  the  same  poMtioa. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  all  bolUoii  might  bo  drawn  down 
to  these  points,  and  where  is  the  convertibility  ? 

Bankers  must  risk  that  matter.  They  promise  to  pay 
in  bullion  when  required ;  but  people  do  not  take  their 
notes  en  aocount  of  that  promise.  They  pass  current 
because  they  represent  solid  property  ;  bocause  they  are 
parts  of  houses,  of  lands,  of  ships  ;  and  because  they  are 
fragments  of  the  national  debt. 

The  proper  cure  for  these  matters  is  to  revert  to  the 
Scotch  system  of  banking  before  1845,  and  extend  its 
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proTisioQB  to  EnglMid.  It  is  notorious  that  this  scheme 
irrought  well.  The  currency  camniAndoil  the  utiuoat 
coufldcnce.  All  classes  wore  satisfied  with  its  soundness. 
The  excellence  of  the  system  was  strikingly  manifested 
by  the  foct,  that  a  small  circulation  was  made  to  do  a 
large  business.  There  were  no  failures  to  pay — there 
was  no  repudiation — ^no  broken  faith  with  the  public — no 
inconrenience  experienced — and  ihnv  should  have  been 
DO  legislative  intermeddling. 

There  could  be  no  difficulty  in  requiring  bankers  to 
found  so  much  of  their  circulation  on  Government  secu- 
rities ;  although,  where  the  Companies  arc  numcmup, 
such  provisions  are  superfluous.  Still  they  can  effect 
evil ;  and  the  result  is,  that  the  country  has,  so  far  as 
that  portion  of  the  currency  extends  a  circulation 
managed  without  any  expenre. 

The  adoption  of  this  system  in  England  would  bo 
equivalent  to  an  addition  of  .£20,000,000  to  the  fleeting 
capit — "the  small  charge,"  as  it  has  not  been  inaptly 
termed,  of  the  country. 

We  know  there  is  a  feeling  in  its  favour  in  Lancashire 
and  the  manufacturing  districts.  It  would  not  unduly 
depreciate  the  value  of  money.  It  wduld  carry  the  coun- 
try away  from  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  It  would  form, 
in  a  present  and  temporary  relief,  a  hirge  and  important 
and  permanent  benefit. 

One-half  or  one-fourth  of  the  energy  which  repealed 
the  Corn-law  would  revoke  the  Currency-law,  and  ac- 
oompUsh,  at  least*  an  equal  triumph. 


Dakikl  O'Cotinell  died  at  Genoa  on  Saturday  the  15th 
instant.  He  had  reached  the  allotted  threescore  and  ton 
years,  and  passed  them  by  three  to  four  years.  When 
the  Irish  people  shall  be  recounting  to  their  children  in 
Aiture  generations  the  dire  calamities  of  the  year  of  fa- 
mine, they  will  not  omit  the  crown  (in  their  estimate)  of 
them  all — ^the  death  of  the  Libenitor. 

There  will  be  many  disputes,  before  the  page  of  history 
reoords  the  character  which  shall  flnolly  prevail  respecting 
this  man — the  greatest  political  personage  of  these  times. 

Mr.  OXonnell  used  to  say  he  was  "  the  best  abused 
man  in  Europe."  This  was  truo :  and  a  truth  signifi- 
cant of  his  importance  in  Europe.  Since  Napoleon,  he  has 
had  no  equal  in  the  political  power  which  he  has  wielded. 
People  do  not  abuse  a  man  without  a  purpose ;  and  the 
amount  of  abuse  may,  therefore,  be  the  measure  of  fear 
of  the  assailants  for  their  interests.  O'  Connell  effected  a 
rerolutioil  in  Ireland ;  and  the  signs  of  it  were  manifest 
in  his  own  hi9toi7,  within  the  last  twenty  years.  We  re- 
member when  the  forms  of  the  constitution  would  not 
permit  him  to  take  his  seat  as  a  simple  member  of 
pariiament.  We  knew  him  when,  as  the  chief  of  a 
compact  band  of  from  forty  to  sixty  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  exercising  the  dominancy  of  a 
superior  will  and  intellect  over  his  inferiors.  In  mind 
and  purpose,  he  was  the  most  powerful  man  in  Bri- 
tish affisirs — the  master  successively  of  the  Melbourne 
and  the  Russell  cabinets.  Merle  D'Anbigne  says,  the 
only  man  of  these  times  like  Martin  Luther,  in  the  power 
he  wielded,  was  Daniel  0'  Connell ;  he  was  constantly 
acting  on  public  opinion,  by  his  pen  and  tongue,  by  letters 
and  speeches,  as  a  journalist  and  an  orator.  But  Luther 
was  never  master  of  cabinets,  and  never,  therefore,  the 
most  powerful  personality  concerned  in  the  government 
of  an  empire.  Of  course,  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  greatness  of  a  man's  qualities,  and  the  goodness  of 
his  position.  There  may  have  been  a  ooncurrenoe  of  cir- 
cumstances whioh  gave  his  greatness  to  0'  Connell,  but 
the  weakest  theory  we  have  seen  of  it,  is  the  one  which 
refers  it  to  the  obstinacy  of  George  the  III.  on  refusing 


Catholic  emancipation.  In .  conversation,  Mr  0*  Connell 
himself  gave  a  satis&ctory  explanation  of  the  matter. 
"  A  mnn  has  energy,"  he  said,  "and  hi4  circumstances 
determine  the  use  he  is  to  make  of  it."  **  There  is  a 
dumb  war,"  he  used  to  say,  /'ahrays  going  on  in 
Ireland."  He  had  enei^y  and  he  gave  it  to  the  cause  of 
his  race  and  his  religion.  The  war  did  not  make  the 
onorsy,  which  unquestionably  made  itself  powerfully  felt 
in  the  battle  and  in  the  victoi-y.  There  is  always  work 
to  be  done  demanding  the  greatest  energy,  and  it  wsits 
until  the  strong  man  rises  to  do  it. 

Never  perhaps  lias  any  man  lived  and  acted  whose  lifo 
hns  equalled  that  of  Daniel  0*  Connell  in  consistency  sf 
ac:itatiou.  If  this  bo  a  virtue,  he  is  the  perfection  of  it. 
Though  the  liorrors  of  the  French  Revolution  ahnost 
made  him  a  Tory  when  a  boy,  as  soon  as  ho  made  up  his 
mind  in  early  manhood  his  opinions  and  purposes  at 
twenty-five  were  very  nearly  what  they  were  at  seventy. 
We  have  somewhere  seen  in  one  extract,  the  earliest  ex- 
prt?ssions  of  his  mind  forty  years  ago,  a  list  of  the  reforms 
he  pledged  himsolf  to  effect.  There  was  no  mincing 
modesty  or  timidity  in  this  lij^t.  He  said,  ''support  mo 
and  I  will  do  them. "  * '  The  Parliament  in  College  Green" 
was  a  late  promise  which  every  now  and  then  was  modi- 
fied  by  an  "or" — "  llepeal  or  justice  for  Ireland.'' 
Writers  who  make  much  of  the  differences  of  race— a 
theme  about  which  there  is  much  nonsense  in  vogue- 
will  bo  pleased  to  expUin  why  this  chief  of  the  Celts— 
the  Irish  Celts— the  mercurial,  impracticable,  versatile, 
talkative,  unsteady  Celts — has  been  for  flve-and-fbrty  years 
a  leading  politician  in  tho  three  kingdoms.  The  Saxon 
Peel  has  been  a  teetotum,  tho  Anglo-Irish  Wellcsleys 
driftinfi:  iceberg,  the  half- Scotch  half-English  Brougham 
a  "  Will-o*-the-wisp*'  compared  with  this  doggish,  steady, 
obstinate  Celt,  0' Connell.  His  principles  and  purposes, 
his  views  and  aims,  and  all  his  modes  of  carrying  them 
out,  have  been  the  same  for  half  a  century.  The  greatert 
example  of  the  Saxon  qualities  of  steadiness  and  practica- 
lity in  these  days  has  been  this  great  Celt.  O' Connell  had 
none  of  the  imaginative  genius  of  the  Anglo-Irish,  which 
displays  itself  in  the  splendour  of  the  eloquence  of  Burke, 
Curran,  Grattan,  and  Shicl.  Compared  with  theirs,  hi* 
was  the  eloquence  of  business.  His  rhetoric  was  all 
second-hand.  He  convulsed  his  audience  at  Covent  Garden 
by  describing  the  Com- Law  Dukes  .as  fellows  whose  sha- 
dows wore  afraid  to  follow  them.  0*  Connell,  wo  said, 
can  produce  a  good  and  witty  joke  of  his  own,  when  a 
friend  interrupted  us,  saying— "It  is  taken  from  Hudi- 
bras,  whose  couplet  is — 

'  A  man  he  was  so  ghastly  and  so  gr'm. 
His  vei7  shadow  feared  to  follow  him.* " 

There  wns  no  original  Irish  wit  in  this  greatest  of  the 
Irish.  O' Connell  had  Saxon  steadiness,  and  was  desti- 
tute of  Irish  fancy;  and  to  this  curious  fact  must  he 
ascribed  the  consequence  that,  while  the  florid  orators  of 
Ireland  woro  weak  and  beautiful  as  flags  on  a  ship  of 
war,  he  was  powerful  and  terrible  as  the  guns  within  her 
port-holes. 

O' Connell  was  the  moat  kingly  man  of  these  days. 
His  crown  was  indeed  a  cap,  but  his  power  was  not  cere- 
monial but  real.  He  was  the  hero  of  hia  countrymen. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  Liberals  of  Europe  he  was  the  august 
voice  of  an  oppressed  nation.  Roman  Catholic  Europe 
revered  him  as  the  sainted  champion  of  religion. 

Wo  might  have  given  a  detailed  nairative  of  the  life 
of  this  extraordinary  man ;  but  so  far  as  this  can  be 
accomplished  in  limited  spaee^  it  has  been  done,  and  well 
done,  m  the  daily  press. 

To  .enter  more  minutely  on  his  history,  which  is 
Ireland's  history,  is  unnecessary  with  the  knowledge  thai 
his  biography  will  be  written  by  hia  son. 
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(Concluded  from  jtage  876. j 


Let  lis  suppose  Kate  placed  in  a  warm  bed. 
Let  US  fluppoBe  her  in  a  few  hours  reeovering 
steadj  consciousness  ;  in  a  few  days  recovering 
some  po^T  of  self-support ;  in  a  fortnight  able 
to  Beck  the  gay  saloon,  where  the  Senora  was 
sitting  alone,  and  rendering  thanks,  with  that 
deep  sioeerity  which  ever  characterised  our  wild- 
hearted  Kate,  for  the  critical  serrices  receired 
from  that  lady  and  her  establishment. 

This  lady,  a  widow,  was  what  the  French  call 
a  fMtisse,  the  Spaniards  a  mesUzza  ;  that  is,  the 
daughter  of  a  genuine  Spaniard,  and  an  Indian 
mother.  I  shall  call  her  simply  a  creoU^*  which 
win  indicate  her  want  of  pure  Spanish  blood  suf- 
ficiently to  explain  her  deference  for  those  who 
had  it.  She  was  a  kind,  liberal  woman  ;  rich 
rather  more  than  needed  where  there  were  no 
opera  boxes  to  rent — a  widow  about  fifty  years  old 
in  the  wicked  world's  account,  some  forty-four  in 
her  own  ;  and  happy,  above  all,  in  the  possession 
of  a  most  lovely  daughter,  whom  even  the  wicked 
world  did  not  accuse  of  more  than  sixteen  years. 

This  daughter,  Jnona,  was But  stop— let  her 

open  the  door  of  the  saloon  in  which  the  Senora 
and  the  comet  are  conversing,  and  speak  for  her- 
self. She  did  so,  after  an  hour  had  passed  ; 
which  length  of  time,  to  her  that  never  had  any 
business  whatever  in  her  innocent  life,  seemed 
sufficient  to  settle  the  business  of  t&e  old  world 
and  the  new.  Had  Pietro  Diaz  (as  Catalina  now 
called  herself)  been  really  a  Peter,  and  not  a  sham 
Peter,  what  a  vision  of  loveliness  would  have 

*  "  CreoUT : — ^At  that  time  the  infusion  of  negro,  or 
African  blood  was  smaU.  Consequently  none  of  the  ne^ 
hideousness  was  diffused.  After  these  intercomplexities 
had  uisen  between  all  complications  of  descent  from 
three  original  strands,  Kuropean,  American,  African,  the 
distiQetions  of  social  consideration  founded  on  them  bred 
names  so  many,  that  a  court  calendar  was  necessary  to 
keep  you  from  blundering.  As  yet,  the  varieties  were 
few.  Meantime,  the  wora  ereoU  has  always  been  mis- 
applied in  our  English  colonies  to  a  person  (though 
of  stricdv  European  blood)  simply  because  horn  in  the 
West  Indies.  In  this  English  use,  it  expresses  the  same 
difference  as  &e  Bomans  indicated  by  Hispanus  and 
HUpanicvs.  The  first  meant  a  person  of  Spanish  blood, 
a  native  of  Spain ;  the  second,  a  Koman  bom  in  Spain. 
So  of  OermanvM  and  Oermanicua,  Italus  and  Italicus, 
An^lus  and  Anglicut,  &c. ;  an  important  distinction,  on 
wbich  see  Casaabon  aipud  acriptoret,    Hiti.  Auguiian. 
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rushed  upon  his  sensibilities  as  the  door  opened ! 
Do  not  expect  me  to  describe  her,  for  which,  how- 
ever, there  are  materials  extant,  sleeping  in  ar- 
chives, where  they  have  slept  for  two  hundred 
and  twenty  years.  It  is  enough  that  she  is  re- 
ported to  have  united  the  stately  tread  of  Anda- 
lusian  women  with  the  innocent  voluptuousness  of 
Peruvian  eyes.  As  to  her  complexion  and  figure, 
be  it  known  that  Juana's  father  was  a  gentleman 
from  Grenada,  having  in  his  veins  the  grandest 
blood  of  all  this  earth,  blood  of  Goths  and  Vandals, 
tainted  (for  which  Heaven  bo  thanked !)  twice  over 
vith  blood  of  Arabs — once  through  Moors,  once, 
through  Jews ;  •  whilst  from  her  grandmother 
Juana  drew  the  deep  subtle  melancholy  and  the 
beautiful  contours  of  limb  which  belong  to  the 
Indian  race — a  race  destined  silently  and  slowly 
to  fade  from  the  earth.  No  awkwardness  was  or 
could  be  in  this  antelope,  when  gliding  with  forest 
grace  into  the  room — no  town-bred  shame — 
nothing  but  the  unaffected  pleasure  of  one  who 
wishes  to  speak  a  fervent  welcome,  but  knows  not 
if  she  ought — the  astonishment  of  a  Miranda, 
bred  in  utter  solitude,  when  first  beholding  a 
princely  Ferdinand — and  just  so  much  reserve 
as  to  remind  you,  that  if  Catalina  thought 
fit  to  dissemble  her  sex,  she  did  not.  And  con- 
sider, reader,  if  you  look  back  and  are  a  great 
arithmetician,  that  whilst  the  Senora  had  only 
fifty  per  cent,  of  Spanish  blood,  Juana  had  seventy- 
five  ;  so  that  her  Indian  melancholy  after  all  was 
swallowed  up  for  the  present  by  her  Vandal,  by 
her  Arab,  by  her  Spanish  fire. 

Catalina,  seared  as  she  was  by  the  world,  has 
left  it  evident  in  her  memoirs  that  she  was  touched 
more  than  she  wished  to  be  by  this  innocent  child. 

*  It  is  well  known,  that  the  vexy  reason  vrby  the 
Spanish  of  all  nations  became  the  most  gloomily  jealous 
of  a  Jewish  cross  in  the  pedigree,  was  because,  until  t^e 
vigilance  of  the  Church  rose  into  ferocity,  in  no  nation  was 
such  a  cross  so  common.  The  hatred  of  fear  is  ever  the 
deepest  And  men  hated  the  Jewish  taint,  as  once  in  Je- 
rusalem they  hated  the  leprosy,  because  even  whilst  they 
raved  against  it,  the  secret  proofs  of  it  might  be  detected 
amongst  their  own  kindred,  even  as  in  the  Temple,  whilst 
once  a  king  rose  in  mutiny  against  the  priesthooa,  (Chron. 
ii.  26)  suddenly  the  leprosy  that  dethroned  him,  blazed 
out  upon  his  forehead. 
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Juana  formed  a  brief  lull  for  Catalina  in  hor  too 
stormy  existence.  And  if  for  her  in  this  life  the 
sweet  reality  of  a  sister  had  been  possiblo,  here 
was  the  sister  she  would  have  chosen.  On  the 
other  hand,  what  might  Juana  think  of  the 
comet  ?  To  have  been  thrown  upon  the  kind 
hospitalities  of  her  natiye  home,  to  have  been 
rescued  by  her  mother's  servants  from  that  fear- 
ful death  which,  lying  but  a  few  miles  off,  had 
filled  her  nursery  with  traditionary  tragedies, — 
thcU  was  sufficient  to  create  an  interest  in  the 
stranger.  But  his  bold  martial  demeanour,  his 
yet  youthful  style  of  beauty,  his  frank  manners, 
his  animated  conyersation  that  reported  a  hundred 
contests  with  suffering  and  peiil,  wakened  for  the 
first  time  her  admiration.  Men  she  had  never 
seen  before,  except  menial  servants,  or  a  casual 
priest.  But  here  was  a  gentleman,  young  like 
herself,  that  rode  in  the  cavalry  of  Spain — ^that 
carried  the  banner  of  the  only  potentate  whom 
Peruvians  knew  of — the  King  of  the  Spains  and 
the  Indies — that  had  doubled  Cape-Horn,  that 
had  crossed  the  Andes,  that  had  suffered  ship- 
wreck, that  had  rocked  upon  fifty  storms,  and 
had  wrestled  for  life  through  fifty  battles. 

The  reader  knows  all  diat  followed.  The  sis- 
terly love  which  Catalina  did  really  feel  for  this 
young  mountaineer  was  inevitably  misconstrued. 
Embarrassed,  but  not  able,  from  sincere  affection, 
or  almost  in  bare  propriety,  to  refuse  such  ex- 
pressions of  feeling  as  corresponded  to  the  artless 
and  involuntary  kindnesses  of  the  ingenuous 
Juana,  oneday  the  cornet  was  surprised  by  mamma 
in  the  act  of  encircling  her  daughter's  waist  with 
his  martial  arm,  although  waltzing  was  premature 
by  at  least  two  centuries  in  Peru.  She  taxed  him 
instantly  with  dishonourably  abusing  her  confi- 
dence. The  comet  made  but  a  bad  defence.  He 
muttered  something  about  **  frcUemal  affection,^* 
about  *' esteem,"  and  a  great  deal  of  metaphysical 
words  that  are  destined  to  remain  untranslated 
in  their  original  Spanish.  The  good  Senora,  though 
she  could  boast  only  of  forty-four  years'  experi- 
ence, was  not  altogether  to  be  '*  hatT'  in  that 
fashion  — she  was  as  learned  as  if  she  had  been 
fifty,  and  she  brought  matters  to  a  speedy  crisis. 
«  You  are  a  Spaniard,"  she  said,  "  a  gentleman, 
therefore  ;  rtmemher  that  you  are  a  gentleman. 
This  rery  night,  if  your  intentions  are  not  serious, 
quit  my  house.  Go  to  Tucnman  ;  you  shall  com- 
mand my  horses  and  servants  ;  but  stay  no  longer 
to  increase  the  sorrow  that  already  you  will  have 
left  behind  you.  My  daughter  loves  you.  That  is 
sorrow  enough,  if  you  are  trifling  with  us.  But, 
if  not,  and  you  also  love  A«r,  and  can  be  happy 
in  our  solitary  modo  of  life,  stay  with  us — stay 
for  ever.  Marry  Juana  with  my  free  consent.  I 
ask  not  for  wealth.  Mine  is  sufficient  foryou  both." 
The  comet  protested  that  the  honour  was  one  never 
contemplated  by  him — that  it  was  too  great — that 
— .     But,   of  course,  reader,  you  know  that 
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gammon"  flourishes  in  Peru,  amongst  the  silver 
mines,  as  well  as  in  some  more  boreal  lands  that 
produce  little  better  than  copper  and  tin.  ' '  Tin, " 
however,  has  its  uses.  The  delighted  Senora  over- 
ruled all  objections,  great  and  small ;  and  she  con* 


firmed  Juana's  notion  that  the  business  of  two 
worlds  could  be  transacted  in  an  hour,  by  settling 
her  daught«r*B  future  happiness  in  exactly  twenty 
minates.  The  poor,  weak  Catalina,  not  acting 
now  in  any  spirit  of  recklessness,  grieving  sin- 
cerely for  the  gulph  that  was  opening  before  her, 
and  yet  shrinking  effeminately  from  tlie  mo- 
mentary shock  that  would  be  inflicted  by  a  limi 
adherence  to  her  duty,  clinging  to  the  anodyne 
of  a  short  delay,  allowed  herself  to  be  installed  as 
the  loYer  of  Juana.  Considerations  of  convenience, 
however,  postponed  the  marriage.  It  was  requi- 
site to  make  various  purchases  ;  and  for  this,  it 
was  requisite  to  visit  Tucuman,  where,  also,  the 
marriage  ceremony  could  be  performed  with  more 
circumstantial  splendour.  To  Tacuman,  there- 
fore, after  some  weeks'  interval,  the  whole  party 
repaired.  And  at  Tucuman  it  was  that  the  tra- 
gical events  arose,  which,  whilst  interrupting 
such  a  mockery  for  ever,  left  the  poor  Juana  still 
happily  deceived,  and  never  believing  for  a  mo- 
ment that  hers  was  a  rejected  er  a  deluded  heart. 

One  reporter  of  Mr.  De  Ferrer*s  narrative 
forgets  his  usual  generosity,  when  he  says  that 
the  Sonera's  gift  of  her  daughter  to  the  Al- 
(6rez  was  not  quite  so  disinterested  as  it  seemed 
to  be.  Cei'tainly  it  was  not  so  disinterested  as 
European  ignorance  might  fancy  it :  but  it  was 
quite  as  much  so  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  in 
balancing  the  interests  of  a  child.  Very  trae  it 
is — that,  being  a  genuine  Spaniard,  who  was  still 
a  rare  creature  in  so  vast  a  world  as  Peru,  being  a 
Spartan  amongst  Helots,  an  Englishman  amongst 
Savages,  an  Alferez  would  in  those  days  have  been 
a  natural  noble.  His  alliance  ereated  honour 
for  his  wife  and  for  his  descendants.  Something, 
therefore,  the  comet  would  add  to  the  family  con- 
sideration. But,  instead  of  selfishness,  it  argued 
just  regard  for  her  daughter's  interest  to  baild 
upon  this,  as  some  sort  of  equipoise  to  the  wiealth 
which  her  daughter  would  bring. 

Spaniard,  however,  as  he  was,  our  Alferes 
on  reaching  Tucuman  found  no  Spaniards  to  mil 
with,  but  instead  twelve  Portuguese. 

Catalina  remembered  the  Spanish  proverln- 
"  Subtract  from  a  Spaniard  all  his  good  qualities, 
and  the  remaindermakesapretty  fair  Portuguese;" 
but,  as  there  was  nobody  else  to  gamble  with,  ska 
entered  freely  into  their  society.  Very  soon  she 
suspected  that  there  was  foul  play :  all  modes  of 
doctoring  dice  had  been  made  familiar  to  ker  by 
the  experience  of  camps.  She  watched  ;  and,  by 
the  time  she  had  lost  her  final  coin,  she  was  satisfied 
that  she  had  been  plundered.  In  her  first  anger 
she  would  have  becij  glad  to  switch  the  whole 
dozen  across  the  eyes  ;  but,  as  twelve  to  one  were 
too  great  odds,  she  determined  on  limiting  her 
vengeance  to  the  immediate  culprit.  Him  she 
followed  into  the  street ;  and  coming  near  enough 
to  distinguish  his  profile  reflected  on  a  wall,  she 
continued  to  keep  him  in  view  from  a  short  dis- 
tance. The  light-hearted  young  cavalier  whistled, 
as  he  went,  an  old  Portuguese  ballad  of  romance ; 
and  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  came  up  to  an  house, 
the  front  door  of  which  he  began  to  open  with  a 
pass-key.      This  operation  was  the  signal  &r 
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GaUlina  tEaft  the  hoar  of  vengeance  had  struck ; 
and,  stepping  hastily  np,  she  tapped  the  Portu- 
gtiese  on  the  shoulder,  saying — **  Senor,  yon  are 
a  robber!'*  The  Portugaese  turned  coolly  round, 
and,  seeing  his  gaming  antagonist,  replied — 
**  Poisibly,  Sir  ;  hut  I  have  no  particular  fancy 
for  being  told  so,"  at  the  samo  time  drawing  his 
sword.  Oatalina  had  not  designed  to  take  any 
adrantage;  and  the  touching  him  on  the  shoulder, 
with  the  interchange  of  speeches,  and  the  known 
character  of  Kate,  sufficiently  imply  it.  But  it 
ii  too  probable  in  such  cases,  that  the  party 
whose  intention  has  heen  regularly  settled  fi'om 
the  first,  will,  and  must  have  an  advantage  un- 
conscioasly  over  a  man  so  abruptly  thrown  on  his 
defence.  However  this  might  be,  they  had  not 
fought  a  minute  before  Oatalina  passed  her  sword 
through  her  opponent's  body;  and  without  a  groan 
or  a  sigh,  the  Portuguese  cavalier  fell  dead  at 
his  own  door.  Kate  searched  the  street  with  her 
ears,  and  (as  far  as  tho  indistinctness  of  night  al- 
lowed) with  her  eyes.  All  was  profoundly  silent ; 
and  she  was  satisfied  that  no  human  figure  was 
in  motion.  What  should  be  done  with  the  body? 
A  glance  at  the  door  of  the  house  settled  that : 
Fernando  had  himself  opened  it  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  ho  received  the  summons  to  torn  round. 
3he  dragged  the  corpse  in,  therefore,  to  tho  foot 
of  the  staircase,  put  the  key  by  the  dead  man's 
side,  and  then  Issuing  softly  into  the  street,  drew 
the  door  close  with  as  little  noise  as  possible. 
Catalina  again  paused  to  listen  and  to  watch, 
went  home  to  the  hospitable  Senora's  house,  re- 
tired to  bed,  fbll  asleep,  and  early  tho  next  morn- 
ing was  awakeqed  by  tho  Corrcgidor  and  four  al- 
guazils. 

The  lawlessness  of  all  that  followed  strikingly 
exposes  tho  frightful  state  of  criminal  Justice  at 
that  time,  wherever  Spanish  law  prevailed.  No 
evidence  appeared  to  connect  Catalina  in  any 
way  with  the  death  of  Fernando  Acosta.  The 
Portuguese  gamblers,  besides  that  perhaps  they 
thought  lightly  of  such  an  accident,  might  have 
reasons  of  their  own  for  drawing  offpublic  attention 
from  their  pursuits  in  Tucuman :  not  one  of  these 
men  came  forward  openly;  else  the  circumstances 
at  the  gaming  table,  and  the  departure  of  Cata- 
lina so  closely  on  the  heels  of  her  opponent,  would 
have  suggested  reasonable  grounds  for  detaining 
her  until  some  further  light  should  be  obtained. 
As  it  was,  her  imprisonment  rested  upon  no 
colourable  ground  whatever,  unless  the  magistrate 
had  received  somo  anonymous  information,  which, 
however,  he  never  alleged.  One  comfort  there 
was,  meantime,  in  Spanish  injustice  :'it  did  not 
loiter.  Full  gallop  it  went  over  the  ground  :  ono 
week  often  sufficed  for  informations — for  tiial — for 
execution;  and  the  only  bad  consequence  was,  that 
a  second  or  third  week  sometimes  exposed  the  dis- 
agreeable fact  that  everything  had  been  **  prema- 
ture :"  a  solemn  sacrifice  had  been  made  to  of- 
fended justice,  in  which  all  was  right  except  as  to 
the  victim :  it  was  the  wrong  man  ;  and  that  gave 
extra  trouble  ;  for  then  all  was  to  do  over  again, 
another  man  to  he  executed,  and,  possibly,  still 
to  be  eaagfat. 


Justice  moved  at  her  usual  Spanish  rate  in  tho 
present  case.   Kate  was  ohliged  to  rise  instantly  ; 
not  wifered  to  speak  to  anybody  in  the  house, 
thoogn,  in  going  out,  a  door  opened,  and  she  saw 
the  young  Juana  looking  out  with  saddest  Indian 
expression.    In  one  day  the  trial  was  all  finished. 
Catalina  said  (which  was  true)  that  she  hardly 
knew  Acosta ;  and  that  people  of  her  rank  were 
used  to  attack  their  enemies  face  to  face,  not  by 
murderous  surprises.     The  magistrates  wore  im- 
pressed with  Catalina's  answers  (yet  answers  to 
what?)     Things    were  beginning  to  look  well, 
when  all  was  suddenly  upset  by  two  witnesses, 
whom  the  reader  (who  is  a  sort  of  accomplice 
after  the  fact,  having   been  privately  let  into 
the  truths  of  the  case,  and  having  concealed 
his  knowledge,)  will  know  at  once  to  he  false 
witnesses,  but  whom  the  old  Spanish  buswtgs 
doated  on  as  models  of  all  that  could  be  looked 
for  in  the  best.     Both  were  very  ill-looking  fel- 
lows, as  it  was  their  duty  to  be.     And  the  first 
deposed  as  follows : — That   through  his  quar- 
ter of  Tucuman,  the  fact  was  notorious  of  Acos- 
ta*s  wife  being  the  object  of  a  criminal  pursuit  on 
the  part  of  tho  Alf^rez  (Catalina) :  that,  doubtless, 
the  injured  husband  had  surprised  the  prisoner, 
which,  of  course,  had  led  to  the  murder — to  the 
staircase — ^to  the  key — ^to  everything,  in  short, 
that  could  be  wished  ;  no— stop !  what  am  I  say- 
ing?— to  everything  that  ought  to  he  abominated. 
Finally — for  he  had  now  settled  the  main  ques- 
tion— that  he  had  a  friend  who  would  take  up 
the  case  where  he  himself,   from   short-sighted- 
ness, was  obliged  to  lay  it  down."    This  fViend, 
the  Pythias  of  this  short-sighted  Damon,  started 
up  in  a  frenzy  of  virtue  at  this  summons,  and, 
rushing  to  the  front  of  the  alguazils,  said,  **  that 
since  his  friend  had  proved  sufficiently  the  fact  of 
the  Alflrez  having  been  lurking  in  the  house,  and 
having  murdered  a  man,  all  that  rested  upon  him 
to  show  was,  how  that  murderer  got  out  of  the 
house ;  which  he  could  do  satisfactorily ;  for  there 
was  a  balcony  running  along  the  windows  on  the 
second  floor,  one  of  which  windows  he  himself^ 
lurking  in  a  corner  of  the  street,  saw  the  Alf^ret 
throw  up,    and  from  the  said  balcony  take  a 
flying  leap  into  the  said  street.''    Evidence  like 
this  was  conclusive  ;  no  defence  was  listened  to, 
nor  indeed  had  the  prisoner  any  to  produce. 
The  Alfgrez    could  deny  neither  the  staircase 
nor  the  balcony  ;  the  street  is  there  to  this  day, 
like  the  bricks  in  Jack  Cade's  Chimney,  testify- 
ing all  that  may  be  required;  and,  as  to  our  friend 
who  saw  the  leap,  there  he  was;  nobody  could  deny 
him.     The  prisoner  might  indeed  have  suggested 
that  she  never  heard  of  Acosta's  wife,  nor  had  the 
existence  of  such  a  wife  been  ripened  even  into  a 
suspicion.     But  tho  bench  wore  satisfied ;  chop- 
ping logic  was  of  no  use  ;  and  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced— ^that  on  the  eighth  day  fi*om  the  day  of 
arrest,  the  Alf^roz  should  be  executed  in  the  pub- 
lic square. 

It  was  not  amongst  the  weaknesses  of  Cata- 
lina— ^who  had  so  often  inflicted  death,  and,  by 
her  own  journal,  thought  so  lightly  of  inflict 
isg  it  (if  not   under  cowardly   advantages)—- 
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to  fihrink  from  facing  death  in  her  own  per- 
son. Many  incidents  in  her  career  show  the 
coolness  and  even  gaiety  with  which,  in^any 
case  where  death  was  apparently  inevitable,  she 
would  have  gone  to  meet  it.  But  in  this  case 
she  had  a  temptation  for  escaping  it,  which  was 
probably  in  her  power.  She  had  only  to  reveal 
the  secret  of  her  sex,  and  the  ridiculous  witnesses, 
beyond  whose  testimony  there  was  nothing  at  all 
against  her,  must  at  once  be  covered  with  derision. 
Catalina  had  some  liking  for  fun ;  and  a  main 
inducement  to  this  course  was,  that  it  would 
enable  her  to  say  to  the  judges,  ''  Now  you  see 
what  old  fools  you've  made  of  yourselves  ;  every 
woman  and  child  in  Feru  will  soon  be  laughing 
at  you.*'  I  must  acknowledge  my  own  weakness ; 
this  last  temptation  I  could  not  have  withstood ; 
flesh  is  weak,  and  fun  is  strong.  But  Catalina  did. 
On  consideration  she  fancied,  that,  although  the 
particular  motive  for  murdering  Acosta  would  be 
dismissed  with  laughter,  still  this  might  not  clear 
her  of  the  murder,  which  on  some  other  motive 
she  might  have  committed.  But  supposing  that 
she  were  cleared  altogether,  what  most  of  all  she 
feared  was,  that  the  publication  of  her  sex  would 
throw  a  reflex  light  upon  many  past  transactions 
in  her  life — ^would  instantly  find  its  way  to  Spain — 
and  would  probably  soon  bring  her  within  the 
tender  attentions  of  the  Inquisition.  She  kept 
firm  to  the  resolution  of  not  saving  her  life  by 
this  discovery.  And  so  far  as  her  fate  lay  in  her 
own  hands,  she  would  (as  the  reader  will  perceive 
from  a  litcle  incident  at  the  scafibld)  have  perished 
to  a  certainty.  But  even  at  this  point,  how 
strange  a  case  !  A  woman  fdUely  accused  of  an 
act  which  she  really  did  commit !  And  falsely 
accused  of  a  true  offence  upon  a  motive  that  was 
impossible ! 

As  the  sun  set  upon  the  seventh  day,  when  the 
hours  were  numbered  for  the  prisoner,  there  filed 
into  her  cell  four  persons  in  religious  habits. 
They  came  on  the  charitable  mission  of  preparing 
the  poor  convict  for  death.  Catalina,  however, 
watching  all  things  narrowly,  remarked  some- 
thing earnest  and  significant  in  the  eye  of  the 
leader,  as  of  one  who  had  some  secret  communi- 
cation to  make.  She  contrived  to  clasp  this  man's 
hands  as  if  in  the  energy  of  internal  struggles, 
and  he  contrived  to  slip  into  hers  the  very  smallest 
of  billets  from  poor  Juana.  It  contained,  for 
indeed  it  covM  contain,  only  these  three  words — 
**  Do  not  confess.  J."  This  one  caution,  so 
simple  and  so  brief,  was  a  talisman.  It  did  not 
refer  to  any  confession  of  the  crime,  that  would 
have  been  assuming  what  Juana  was  neither 
entitled  nor  disposed  to  assume,  but,  in  the  tech- 
nical sense  of  the  Church,  to  the  act  of  devotional 
confession.  Catalina  found  a  single  moment  for 
a  glance  at  it — understood  the  whole — ^resolutely 
refused  to  confess,  as  a  person  unsettled  in  her 
religious  opinions,  that  needed  spiritual  instruc- 
tions, and  the  four  monks  withdrew  to  make  their 
report.  The  principal  judge,  upon  hearing  of  the 
prisoner's  impenitence,  granted  another  day.  At 
the  end  of  tAat,  no  change  having  occurred  either 
in  the  prisoner's  mind,  or  in  the  circumstances, 


he  issued  his  warrant  for  the  execution*    Ac^ 
cordingly,  as  the  sun  went  down,  the  ssd  pro- 
cession formed  within  the  prison.     Into  the  great 
square  of  Tucuman  it  moved,  where  the  scaffold 
had  been  built,  and  the  whole  city  had  assembled 
for  the  spectacle.     Catalina  steadily  ascended  the 
ladder  of  the  scaffold ;  even  then  she  resolved 
not  to  benefit  by  revealing  her  sex  ;  even  then  it 
was  that  she  expressed  her  scorn  for  the  lubberly 
executioner's  mode  of  tying  a  knot ;  did  it  her- 
self in  a  "  ship-shape,"  orthodox  manner ;  re- 
ceived in  return  the  enthusiastic  plaudits  of  the 
crowd,  and  so  far  ran  the  risk  of  precipitating 
her  fate  ;  for  the  timid  magistrates,  fearing  a 
rescue  from  the  impetuous  mob,  angrily  ordered 
the  executioner  to  finish  the  scene.    The  clatter 
of  a  galloping  horse,  however,  at*  this  instant 
forced  them  to  pause.     The  crowd  opened  a  road 
for  the  agitated  horseman,  who  was  the  bearer 
of  an  order  from  the  President  of  La  Plata  to 
suspend  the  execution  until  two  prisoners  could 
be  examined.     The  whole  was  the  work  of  the 
Senora  and  her  daughter..  The  elder  lady,  havmg 
gathered  informations  against  the  witnesses,  had 
pursued  them  to  La  Plata.     There,  by  her  influ- 
ence with  the  Governor,  they  were  arrested ;  re- 
cognised as  old  malefactors  ;  and  in  their  terror 
had  partly  confessed  their  perjury.    Catalina  was 
removed  to  La  Plata ;  solemnly  acquitted ;  and, 
by  the  advice  of  the  President,  for  the  present  the 
connexion  with  the  Senora's  family  was  post- 
poned indefinitely. 

Now  was  the  last  advchture  approaclung  that 
ever  Catalina  should  see  in  the  new  world.    Some 
fine  sights  she  may  yet  see  in  Europe,  but  nothing 
after  this  (wh^ch  she  has  recorded)  in  America. 
Europe,  if  it  had  ever  heard  of  her  name  (which 
very  shortly  it  ahaU),  Kings,  Pope,  Cardinals,  if 
they  were  but  aware  of  her  existence  (which  in  six 
months  they  shall  be),  would  thirst  for  an  introduc- 
tion to  our  Catalina.    You  hardly  thought  now, 
reader,  that  she  was  such  a  great  person,  or  any- 
body's pet  but  yours  and  mine.   Bless  you,  sir,  she 
would  scorn  to  look  at  us,   I  tell  you,  royalties  are 
languishing  to  see  her,  or  soon  wUlhe.  But  how  can 
this  come  to  pass,  if  she  is  to  continue  in  her  pre- 
sent obscurity  ?    Certainly  it  cannot  without  some 
great  peripetteia  or  vertiginous  whirl  of  fortune ; 
which,  therefore,  you  shall  now  behold  taking 
place  in  one  turn  of  her  next  adventure.     Tha^ 
shall  let  in  a  light,  that  shall  throw  back  a  Claude 
Lorraine  gleam  over  all  the  past,  able  to  make 
Kings,  that  would  have  cared  not  for  her  under 
Peruvian  daylight,  come  to  glorify  her  setting- 
beams. 

The  Senora — and,  observe,  whatever  kindness 
she  does  to  Catalina  speaks  secretly  from  two 
hearts,  her  own  and  Juana  *s — had,  by  the  adrice 
of  Mr.  President  Mendonia,  given  sufficient  money 
for  Catalina's  travelling  expenses.  So  far  well. 
But  Mr.  M.  chose  to  add  a  little  codicfl  to  this 
bequest  of  the  Senora's,  never  suggested  by  her 
or  by  her  daughter.  "  Pray,"  said  this  Inquisi- 
tive President,  who  surely  might  have  found 
business  enough  in  La  Plata,  "  Pray,  Senor 
Pietro  Diaz,  did  you  ever  live  at  Concepcion? 
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And  were  y6u  ever  acqaainted  there  with  Senor 
Miguel  de  Eraaso ?  That  man,  sir,  was  my  friend. " 
What  a  pity  that  on  this  occasion  Catalina  could 
not  yenture  to  he  candid  !  What  a  capital  speech 
it  wonld  have  made  to  say — "  Friend  were  you  ? 
I  think  you  could  hardly  he  that,  with  700  miles 
between  you.  But  that  man  was  my  friend 
also ;  and,  secondly,  my  brother.  True  it  is  I 
killed  him.  But  if  you  happen  to  know  that  this 
was  by  pure  mistake  in  the  dark,  what  an  old 
rogue  you  must  be  to  throw  that  in  my  teeth, 
which  is  the  affliction  of  my  life  !"  Agaiu,  how- 
ever, as  so  often  in  the  same  circumstances,  Cata- 
lina thought  that  it  would  cause  more  ruin  than 
it  could  heal  to  be  candid  :  aud,  indeed,  if  she 
were  really  P.  Diaz,  Esq,,  how  came  she  to  be 
brother  to  the  late  Mr.  Erauso  ?  On  considera- 
tion, also,  if  she  could  not  tell  aU,  merely  to  have 
professed  a  fraternal  connexion  which  never  was 
avowed  by  either  whilst  living  together,  would  not 
have  brightened  the  reputation  of  Catalina,  which 
too  surely  required  a  scouring.  Still,  from  my 
kindness  lor  poor  Kate,  I  feel  uncharitably 
towards  the  president  for  advising  Senor  Pietro 
"  to  travel  for  his  health."  What  had  Ae  to  do 
with  people's  health  ?  However,  Mr.  Peter,  as  he 
liad  pocketed  the  Senora*s  money,  thought  it  right 
to  pocket  also  the  advice  that  accompanied  its 
payment.  That  he  might  be  in  a  condition  to  do 
MO,  he  went  off  to  buy  a  horse.  Ho  was  in  luck 
to-day.  For,  beside  money  and  advice,  he  ob- 
tained, at  a  low  rate,  a  horse  both  beautiful  and 
serviceable  for  a  journey.  To  Paz  it  was,  a  city 
of  prosperous  name,  that  the  comet  first  moved. 
Hut  Paz  did  not  fulfil  the  promise  of  its  name. 
For  it  laid  the  grounds  of  a  feud  that  drove  our 
Kate  out  of  America. 

Her  first  adventure  was  a  bagatelle,  and  fitter 
for  a  jest  book  than  a  history  ;  yet  it  proved  no 
jest  either,  since  it  led  to  the  tragedy  that  fol- 
lowed. Biding  into  Paz,  oar  gallant  standard- 
bearer  and  her  bonny  black  horse  drew  all  eyes, 
comme  de  raison,  upon  their  separate  charms. 
This  was  inevitable  amongst  the  indolent  popula- 
tion of  a  Spanish  town  ;  and  Kate  was  used  to 
it.  But,  having  recently  had  a  little  too  much  of 
the  public  attention,  she  felt  nervous  on  remarking 
t'wo  Eoldiers  eyeing  the  handsome  horse  and  the 
handsome  rider,  witli  an  attention  that  seemed  too 
solemn  for  mere  oeatlieties.  However,  Kate  was  not 
the  kind  of  person  to  let  anything  dwell  on  her 
spirits,  especially  if  it  took  the  shape  of  impudence; 
and,  whistling  gaily,  she  was  riding  forward — 
when,  who  should  cross  her  path,  but  the  Alcalde  ! 
Ah !  Alcalde,  you  see  a  person  now  that  has  a 
mission  against  you,  though  quite  unknown  to 
herself.  He  looked  so  sternly,  that  Kate  asked 
if  his  worship  had  any  commands.  **  These 
men,"  said  the  Alcalde,  ''  these  two  soldiers,  say 
that  this  horse  is  stolen."  To  one  who  had  so  nar- 
rowly and  80  lately  escaped  the  balcony  witness 
and  his  friend,  it  was  really  no  laughing  matter  to 
hear  of  new  affidavits  in  preparation.  Kate  was 
nervous  ;  but  never  disconcei*ted.  In  a  moment 
she  had  twitched  off  a  saddle  cloth  on  which  she 
•at ;  and  throwing  it  over  the  horse's  head,  so  as 


to  cover  up  all  between  the  ears  and  the  mouth, 
she  replied,  *'  that  she  had  bought  and  paid  for 
the  horse  at  La  Plata.  But  now,  your  worship, 
if  this  horse  has  really  been  stolen  from  these 
men,  they  must  know  well  of  which  eye  it  is 
blind  ;  for  it  can  be  only  in  the  right  eye  or  the 
left."  One  of  the  soldiers  cried  out  instantly, 
that  it  was  the  left  eye  ;  but  the  other  said,  "  No, 
no,  you  forget,  it's  the  right."  Kate  maliciously 
called  attention  to  this  little  schism.  But  the  men 
said,  **  Ah,  that  was  nothing ;  they  were  hurried  ; 
but  now,  on  recollecting  themselves,  they  M-ere 
agreed  that  it  was  the  left  eye."  Did  they  stand  to 
that  ?  "  Oh  yes,  positive  they  were,  left  eye,  left." 

Upon  which  our  Kate,  twitching  off  the  horse- 
cloth, said  gaily  to  the  magistrate^ — *' Now,  sir, 
please  to  observe  that  this  horse  has  nothing  the 
matter  with  either  eye."  And  in  fact  it  was  so. 
Then  his  worship  ordered  his  alguazils  to  appre- 
hend the  two  witnesses,  who  posted  off  to  bread 
and  water,  with  other  reversionary  advantages, 
whilst  Kate  rode  in  quest  of  the  best  dinner  that 
Paz  could  furnish. 

This  Alcalde's  acquaintance,  however,  was  not 
destined  to  drop  here.  Something  had  appeared 
in  the  young  cdballero's  bearing,  which  made  it 
painful  to  have  addressed  him  with  harshness,  or 
for  a  moment  to  have  entertained  such  a  charge 
against  such  a  person.  He  despatched  his  cousin, 
therefore,  Don  Antonio  Calderon,  to  offer  his 
apologies,  and  at  the  same  time  to  request  that 
the  stranger,  whose  rank  and  quality  he  regretted 
not  to  have  known,  would  do  him  the  honour  to 
come  and  dine  with  him.  This  explanation,  and 
the  fact  that  Don  Antonio  had  already  proclaimed 
his  own  position  as  cousin  to  the  magistrate  and 
nephew  to  the  Bishop  of  Cuzco,  obliged  Catalina 
to  say,  after  thanking  the  gentlemen  for  their 
obliging  attentions,  "  I  myself  hold  the  rank  of 
Alf6rez  in  the  service  of  his  Catholic  Majesty. 
I  am  a  native  of  Biscay,  and  I  am  now  repairing  to 
Cuzco  on  private  business."  "  To  Cuzco  !"  ex- 
claimed Don  Antonio,  "  how  very  foilunate  !  my 
cousin  is  a  Basque  like  you  ;  and,  like  you,  he 
starts  for  Cuzco  to-morrow  morning  ;  so  that,  if 
it  is  agreeable  to  you,  Senor  Alf§rez,  we  will 
travel  together."  It  was  settled  that  they  should. 
To  travel — amongst  ** balcony"  witnesses,  and 
anglers  for  "  blind  horses  " — not  merely  with  a 
just  man,  but  with  the  very  abstract  idea  and 
riding  allegory  of  justice,  was  too  delightful  to 
the  storm-wearied  cornet ;  and  he  cheerfully  ac- 
companied Don  Antonio  to  the  house  of  the 
magistrate,  called  Don  Pedro  de  Chavarria.  Dis- 
tinguished was  his  reception ;  the  Alcalde  per- 
sonally renewed  his  regrets  for  the  ridiculous 
scene  of  the  two  scampish  oculists,  and  presented 
him  to  his  wife,  a  splendid  Andalusian  beauty,  to 
whom  he  had  been  married  about  a  year. 

This  lady  there  is  a  reason  for  describing ;  and 
the  French  reporter  of  Catalina's  memoirs  dwells 
upon  the  theme.  She  united,  he  says,  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  German  lady  with  the  energy  of  the 
Arabian,  a  combination  hard  to  judge  of.  As 
to  her  feet,  he  adds,  I  say  nothing;  for  she 
had  scarcely  any  at  all,    "  /«  ne  parU  point  dt 
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9itpied$t  tHU  n'  en  avait  prt$que  paa.^*  "  Poor 
lady!"  says  a  eompassionate  rustic:  *<no  feet! 
"What  a  shocking  thing  that  so  fine  a  woman 
should  hare  been  so  sadly  mutilated!"  Oh,  my  dear 
rustic,  you're  quite  in  the  wrong  box.  The  French- 
man means  this  as  the  yery  highest  compliment. 
Beautiful,  however,  she  must  hare  been  ;  and  a 
Cinderella  I  hope,  not  u  Cinderellula,  considering 
that  she  had  the  inimitable  walk  and  step  of  the 
Andulusians,  which  cannot  be  accomplished  with- 
out something  of  a  proportionate  basis  to  stand 
upon. 

The  reason  which  there  is  (as  I  have  said)  for 
describing  this  lady  arises  out  of  her  relation  to 
the  tragic  events  which  followed.  She,  by  her 
criminal  leyity,  was  the  cause  of  all.  And  I  must 
here  warn  the  moralising  blunderer  of  two  er- 
rors that  he  is  too  likely  to  make  :  1st,  That  he 
i^  inrited  to  read  some  extract  from  a  licentious 
amour,  as  if  for  its  own  interest ;  2d,  Or  on 
aeeount  of  Donna  Catalina's  memoirs,  with  a 
yiew  to  relieye  their  too  martial  character.  I 
hare  the  pleasure  to  assure  him  of  his  being  so  ut- 
terly in  the  darkness  of  error,  that  any  possible 
change  he  can  make  in  his  opinions,  right  or  left, 
must  be  for  the  better :  he  cannot  stir,  but  he  will 
mend;  which  is  a  delightful  thought  for  the  moral 
and  blundering  mind.  As  to  the  first  point,  what 
little  glimpse  he  obtains  of  a  licentious  amour  is, 
as  a  court  of  justice  will  sometimes  show  him  sucb 
a  glimpse,  simply  to  make  intelligible  the  subse- 
quent facts  which  depend  upon  it.  Secondly,  As  to 
the  conceit,  that  Catalina  wished  to  embellish  her 
memoirs,  understand  that  no  such  practice  then 
existed  ;  certainly  not  in  Spanish  literature.  Her 
memoirs  are  electrifying  by  their  facts  ;  else,  in 
the  manner  of  telling  these  facts,  they  are  syste- 
matically dry. 

Don  Antonio  Galderon  was  a  handsome, 
accomplished  cavalier.  And  in  the  course  of 
dinner,  Catalina  was  led  to  judge  from  the  beha- 
viour to  each  other  of  this  gentleman  and  the 
lady,  the  Alcalde's  beautiful  wife,  that  they 
had  an  improper  understanding.  This  also  she 
inferred  from  the  furtive  language  of  their  eyes. 
Her  wonder  was,  that  the  Alcalde  should  be  so 
blind ;  though  upon  that  point  she  saw  reason 
in  a  day  or  two  to  change  her  opinion.  Some 
people  see  everything  by  affecting  to  see  nothing. 
The  whole  affair,  however,  was  nothing  at  all  to 
her,  and  she  would  have  dismissed  it  from  her 
thoughts  altogether,  bt^t  for  M'hat  happened  on 
the  journey. 

From  the  miserable  roads,  eight  hours  a-day 
of  travelling  was  found  quite  enough  for  man  and 
beast ;  the  product  of  which  eight  hours  was 
from  ten  to  twelve  leagues.  On  the  last  day  but 
one  of  the  journey,  the  travelling  party,  which 
was  precisely  the  original  dinner  party,  reached 
a  little  town  ten  leagues  short  of  Cuzco.  The  Cor- 
regidor  of  this  place  was  a  friend  of  the  Alcalde  ; 
and  through  his  influence  the  party  obtained  better 
accomodations  than  those  which  they  had  usually 
had  in  a  hovel  calling  itself  a  t/«nfa,  or  in  the 
sheltered  comer  of  a  barn.  The  Alcalde  was  to 
sleep  at  the  Corregidor's  house  :  the  two  young 


cavaliers,  Calderon  and  our  Kate,  had  rieeplng 
rooms  at  the  public  loeandaf  but  for  the  lady  wsi 
reserved  a  little  plensure-house  in  an  enclosed 
garden.  This  was  a  plaything  of  a  house  t 
but  the  season  being  summer,  and  the  honss 
surrounded  with  tropical  flowers,  the  lady  pre- 
ferred it  (in  spite  of  its  loneliness)  to  the  damp 
mansion  of  the  official  grandee,  who,  in  her  hum- 
ble opinion,  was  quite  as  fusty  as  his  mansion, 
and  his  mansion  not  much  less  so  than  himself. 

After  dining  gaily  together  at  the  loeandaf 
and  possibly  taking  a  '  rise '  out  of  his  worship, 
the  Corregidor,  as  a  repeating  echo  of  Don  Quixote, 
(then  growing  popular  in  Spanish  America)  the 
young  man  who  was  no  young  officer,  and  the 
young  officer  who  was  no  young  man,  lounged 
down  together  to  the  little  pavilion  in  the  flower- 
garden,  with  the  purpose  of  paying  their  respects 
to  the  presiding  belle.      They  were  graciously 
received  ;  and  had  the  honour  of  meeting  there 
his  MustinesB  the  Alcalde,  and  his  Fustiness  the 
Corregidor  ;  whose  conversation  was  surely  im- 
proving, but  not  equally  brilliant.      How  they 
got  on  under  the  weight  of  two  such  muffs,  has 
been  a  mystery  for  two  centuries.     But  they  did 
to  a  certainty,  for  the  party  did  not  break  up 
till  eleven.     Tea  and  turn  out  you  could  not  call 
it  ■;  for  there  was  the  turn  out  in  rigour  but  not 
the  tea.     One  thing,  however,  Catalina  by  mere 
accident  had  an  opportunity  of  observing,  and  ob- 
served M'ith  pain.    The  two  official  gentlemen  had 
gone  down  the  steps  into  the  garden.     Catalina, 
having  forgot  her  hat,  went  back  into  the  little 
vestibule  to  look  for  it.     There  stood  tlie  lady 
and  Don  Antonio,  exchanging  a  few  final  words 
(they  were  final)  and  a  few  final  signs.     Amongst 
the  last  Kate  observed  distinctly  this ;  and  dis- 
tinctly she  understood  it.     First  drawing  Cal- 
deron's  attention  to  the  gesture,  as  one  of  signi- 
ficant pantomime,  by  raising  her  forefinger,  the 
lady  snuffed  out  one  of  the  candles.     The  young 
man  answered  it  by  a  look  of  intelligence,  and 
all  three  passed  down  the  steps  together.     The 
lady  was  disposed  to  take  the  cool  air,  and  accom- 
panied them  to  the  garden-gate ;  but  In  passing 
down  the  walk  Catalina  noticed   a  second  ill- 
omened  sign  that  all  was  not  right.    Two  glaring 
eyes  she  distinguished  amongst  the  shrubs  for  a 
moment,    and  a  rustling  immediately   after. — 
*«  What's  that?"  said  the  lady,  and  Don  Antonio 
answered  carelessly — "  a  bird  flying  ^t  of  the 
bushes."  • 

Catalina,  as  usual,  had  read  everything.  Not 
a  wrinkle  or  a  rustle  was  lost  upon  her.  And, 
therefore,  when  she  reached  the  locanda,  know- 
ing to  an  iota  all  that  was  coming,  she  did  not 
retire  to  bed,  but  paced  before  the  house.  She 
had  not  long  to  wait :  in  fifteen  minutes,  the  door 
opened  softly,  and  out  stepped  Calderon.  Kate 
walked  forward,  and  faced  him  immediately; 
telling  him  laughingly  that  it  was  not  good  for 
his  health  to  go  abroad  on  this  night.  The  young 
man  showed  some  impatience ;  upon  which,  very 
seriously,  Kate  acquainted  him  with  her  suspicions, 
and  with  the  certainty  that  the  Alcalde  was  not 
80  blind  M  he  had  seemed,    Calderon  thanked  ber 
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ftfr  tli«  infertnibtioii ;  would  be  upon  his  guard ;  but, 
topraveni  further  exposialation,  he  wheeled  round 
instantly  into  the  darkness.  Gatalina  was  too 
well  oonTiDoed,  ho'^ever,  of  the  mischief  on  foot, 
to  leate  him  thns.  She  followed  rapidly,  and 
passed  silently  into  the  garden,  almost  at  the 
same  tithe  with  Oalderon.  Both  took  their  sta- 
tions behind  trees ;  Calderon  watching  nothing 
but  the  burning  candles,  Catalina  watching 
oiroamstances  to  direct  her  movements.  The 
oandles  burned  brightly  in  the  little  payilion. 
Presently  one  was  extingalshed.  Upon  this, 
OaMeron  pressed  forward  to  the  steps,  hastily 
asooaded  them,  and  passed  into  the  yestibole. 
Catalina  followed  on  his  traces.  What  snoceeded 
was  all  one  scene  of  continaed,  dreadful  dnmb 
show:  different  passions  of  panic,  or  deadly 
straggle,  or  hellish  malice  absolutely  suffocated 
aU  arUenlate  words. 

In  a  moment  a  gnrglifig  sound  was  heard  as 
of  a  wild  beast  attempting  vainly  to  yell  ofrer  some 
creature  that  it  was  strangling.  Next  came  a 
tumbling  ont  at  the  door  of  one  black  mass, 
▼bieh  heaved  and  parted  at  intervals  into  two 
fignret,  whieh  closed,  which  parted  again,  which 
at  last  fell  down  the  steps  together.  Then  ap- 
peare<i  a  figure  in  white.  It  was  the  unhappy 
Andalasian;  and  she  seeing  the  outline  of  Cata« 
Una's  person,  ran  up  to  her,  unable  to  utter  one 
syllable.  Pity  mg  the  agony  of  her  horror,  Catalina 
took  her  within  her  own  cloak,  and  carried  her  out 
at  the  garden  gate.  Oalderon  had  by  this  time 
died ;  and  the  maniacal  Alcalde  had  risen  up 
to  purstt#his  wife.  But  Rate,  foreseeing  what  he 
vonld  do,  had  stepped  silently  within  the  shadow 
of  the  garden  wall.  Looking  down  the  road  to 
the  town,  and  seeing  nobody  moving,  the  maniac, 
for  some  purpose,  went  back  to  the  house.  This 
moment  Kate  used  to  recover  the  loeanda  with 
the  lady  still  panting  in  horror.  What  was  to 
be  done?  To  think  of  concealment  in  this  little 
place  was  out  of  the  question.  The  Alcalde 
vas  a  man  of  local  power,  and  it  was  certain  that 
he  would  kill  his  wife  on  the  spo.t.  Kate's 
generosity  would  not  allow  her  to  have  any  col- 
lasion  with  this  murderous  purpose.  At  Cuzco, 
the  principal  convent  was  ruled  by  a  near  rela- 
tive of  the  Andalusian  ;  and  there  she  would  find 
shelter.  Kate,  therefore,  saddled  her  horse 
rapidly,  placed  the  lady  behind,  and  rode  off  in 
the  darkne^.  About  five  miles  out  of  the  town 
theif  road  was  crossed  by  ^  torrent,  over  which 
they  could  not  hit  the  bridge.  "  Forward ! "  cried 
the  lady ;  and  Kate  repeating  the  word  to  the 
horse,  the  docile  creature  leaped  down  into  the 
water.  They  were  all  sinking  at  first;  but 
having  its  head  free,  the  horse  swam  clear  of  all 
obstacles  through  the  midnight  darkness,  and 
scrambled  ont  on  the  opposite  bank.  The  two 
riders  were  dripping  fk-om  the  shoulders  down- 
ward. But,  seeing  a  light  twinkling  from  a  cot- 
tage window,  Kate  rode  up ;  obtained  a  little 
refreshment,  and  the  benefit  of  a  fire,  from  a 
poor  labouring  man.  From  this  man  she  also 
bought  a  warm  mantle  for  the  lady,  who,  besides 
her  totrent  bAth,  was  dressed  in  a  light  eyening 


robe,  so  that  but  fbv  the  horseman^  cloak  of  Kate 
she  would  have  perished.  But  there  was  no  time 
to  lose.  They  had  already  lost  two  hours  from 
the  consequences  of  their  cold  bath.  Cuzco 
was  still  eighteen  miles  distant ;  and  the  Al- 
calde's shrewdness  would  at  once  divine  this  to 
be  his  wife's  mark.  They  remounted  :  yery 
soon  the  silent  night  echoed  the  hoofs  of  a 
pursuing  rider ;  and  now  commenced  the  most 
t'rantie  race,  in  which  each  party  rode  as  if  the 
whole  game  of  life  were  staked  upon  the  issue. 
The  pace  was  killing :  and  Kate  has  delivered  it 
as  her  opinion,  in  the  memoirs  which  she  wrote, 
that  the  Alcalde  was  the  better  mounted.  This 
may  be  doubted.  And  eortainly  Kate  had  ridden 
too  many  years  in  the  Spanish  cavalry  to  have 
any  fear  of  his  worship's  horsemanship;  but  it 
was  a  prodigious  disadvantage  that  her  horse 
had  to  carry  double;  while  the  horse  ridden  by 
her  opponent  was  one  of  those  belonging  to  the 
murdered  Don  Antonio,  and  known  to  Kate  as  a 
powerfal  animal.  At  length  they  had  come 
within  three  miles  of  Cuzco.  The  road  after  this 
descended  the  whole  way  to  the  city,  and  in  some 
places  rapidly,  so  as  to  require  a  cool  rider. 
Suddenly  a  deep  trench  appeared  traversing  the 
whole  extent  of  a  broad  heath.  It  was  useless  to 
evade  it.  To  have  hesitated  was  to  be  lost.  Kate 
saw  the  necessity  Of  clearing  it,  but  doubted  much 
whether  her  poor  exhausted  horse,  after  twenty- 
one  miles  of  work  so  severe,  had  strength  for  the 
effort.  Kate's  maxim,  however,  which  never  yet 
had  failed,  both  figuratively  for  life,  and  literally 
for  the  saddle,  was — ^to  ride  at  everything  that 
showed  a  front  of  resistance.  She  did  so  now. 
Having  come  upon  the  trench  rather  too  suddenly, 
she  wheeled  round  for  the  advantage  of  coining 
down  upon  it  more  detenninately^  rodo  resolutely 
at  it,  and  gained  the  opposite  bank.  Tho  hind 
feet  of  her  horse  were  sinking  back  from  the  rot- 
tenness of  the  ground;  but  the  strong  supporting 
bridle-hand  of  Kate  carried  him  forward;  and  in 
ten  minutes  more  they  would  be  in  Cuzco.  This 
being  seen  by  the  vicious  Alcalde,  who  had  built 
great  hopes  on  the  trench,  he  unslung  his  carbine, 
pulled  up,  and  fired  after  the  bonny  black  horse  and 
its  bonny  fair  riders. .  But  this  manoeuvre  woujjd 
have  lost  his  worship  any  bet  that  he  might  have 
had  depending  on  this  admirable  steeple  chase. 
Had  I  been  stakeholder,  what  a  pleasure  it  would 
have  been,  in  fifteen  minutes  from  this  very  vicious 
shot,  to  pay  into  Kate's  hancbs  every  shilling  of  the 
deposits.  I  would  have  listened  to  no  nonsense 
about  referees  or  protests.  The  bullets,  says 
Kate,  whistled  round  the  poor  clinging  lady  en 
crmxpe — luckily  none  struck  her;  but  one  wounded 
the  horse.  And  that  settled  the  odds.  Kate 
now  planted  herself  well  in  her  stirrups  to  enter 
Cuzco,  almost  dangerously  a  winner;  for  the  horse 
was  so  maddened  by  the  wound,  and  the  road  so 
steep,  that  be  went  like  blazes;  and  it  really  be- 
came difiicult  for  Kate  to  guide  him  with  any  pre- 
cision through  narrow  episcopal  paths.  Hence- 
forward s  the  wounded  horse  required  Kate's  con- 
tinned  attention;  and  yet,  in  the  mere  luxury 
of  strife,  it  was  impossible  for  Kato  to  ayoid 
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taming  a  little  in  her  saddle  to  see  the  Al- 
calde's performance  on  this  tight  rope  of  the 
trench.  His  worship's  horsemanship  heing  per- 
haps rather  rusty,  and  he  not  perfectly  acquainted 
with  his  horse,  it  would  have  heen  agreeahle  to 
compromise  the  case  by  riding  round,  or  dis- 
mounting. But  all  that  was  impossible.  The 
Job  must  be  done.  And  I  am  happy  to  report, 
ior  the  reader's  satisfaction,  the  sequel — so  far 
as  Kate  could  attend  the  performance.  Gather- 
ing himself  up  for  mischief,  the  Alcalde  toolc 
a  sweep,  as  if  ploughing  out  the  line  of  some  Tast 
encampment,  or  tracing  the  povMBriwm  for  some 
future  Rome ;  then,  like  thunder  and  lightning, 
with  aims  flying  aloft  in  the  air,  down  he  came 
upon  the  trembling  trench.  But  the  horse  re- 
fused the  leap ;  and,  as  the  only  compromise  that 
Ais  unlearned  brain  could  suggest,  he  threw  his 
worship  right  over  his  ears,  lodging  him  safely  in 
a  sand  heap  that  rose  with  clouds  of  dust  and 
screams  of  birds  into  the  morning  air.  Kate 
had  now  no  time  to  send  back  her  compliments 
in  a  musical  halloo.  The  Alcalde  missed  break- 
ing his  neck  on  this  occasion  very  narrowly ;  but 
his  neck  was  of  no  use  to  him  in  twenty  minutes 
more,  as  the  reader  will  soon  find.  Kate  rode 
right  onwards ;  and,  coming  in  with  a  lady  behind 
her,  horse  bloody,  and  pace  such  as  no  hounds 
could  have  lived  with,  she  ought  to  have  made  a 
great  sensation  in  Cuzco.  But,  unhappily,  the 
people  were  all  in  bed.  ' 

The  steeple-chase  into  Cuzco  had  been  a  fine 
headlong  thing,  considering  the  torrent,  the 
trench,  the  wounded  horse,  the  loyely  lady,  with 
her  agonising  fears,  mounted  behind  Kate,  to- 
gether with  the  meek  doye-like  dawn :  but  the 
finale  crowded  together  the  quickest  succession  of 
changes  that  out  of  a  melo-drama  can  ever  have 
been  witnessed.  Kate  reached  the  convent  in 
safety ;  carried  into  the  cloisters,  and  delivered 
like  a  parcel  the  fair  Andalusian.  But  to  rouse 
the  servants  caused  delay ;  and  on  returning  to 
the  street  through  the  broad  gateway  of  the 
convent,  whom  should  she  face  but  the  Alcalde! 
How  he  escaped  the  trench,  who  can  tell? 
He  had  no  time  to  write  memoirs ;  his  horse 
was  too  illiterate.  But  he  had  escaped  ;  temper 
not  at  all  improved  by  that  adventure,  and 
now  raised  to  a  hell  of  malignity  by  seeing 
that  he  had  lost  his  prey.  In  the  morning 
light  he  now  saw  how  to  use  his  sword.  He 
attacked  Kate  with  fury.  Both  were  exhausted ; 
and  Kate,  besides  that  she  had  no  personal  quarrel 
with  the  Alcalde,  having  now  accomplished  her 
sole  object  in  saving  the  lady,  would  have  been 
glad  of  a  truce.  She  could  with  difficulty  wield 
her  sword :  and  the  Alcalde  had  so  far  the  ad- 
vantage, that  he  wounded  Kate  severely.  That 
roused  her  ancient  blood.  She  turned  on  him  now 
with  determination.  At  that  moment  in  rode 
two  servants  of  the  Alcalde,  who  took  part  with 
their  master.  These  odds  strengthened  Kate's 
resolution,  but  weakened  her  chances.  Just  then, 
however,  rode  in,  and  ranged  himself  on  Kate's 
side,  the  servant  of  the  murdered  Don  Calderon. 
In  an  instant,  Kate  had  pushed  her  swQrd  through 


the  Alcalde,  who  died  upon  the  spot.  In  an 
instant  the  servant  of  Calderon  had  fled.  In  an 
instant  the  Alguazils  had  come  up.  They  and 
the  servants  of  the  Alcalde  pressed  furiously  on 
Kate,  who  now  again  was  fighting  for  life. 
Against  such  odds,  she  was  rapidly  losing  ground: 
when,  in  an  instant,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  the  great  gates  of  the  Episcopal  palace 
rolled  open.  Thither  it  was  that  Calderon's  ser- 
vant had  fled.  The  bishop  and  his  attendants 
hurried  across.  "  Senor  CabaUador,"  said  the 
bishop,  "  in  the  name  of  the  Virgin,  I  enjoin  you 
to  surrender  your  sword."  "Ify  lord,"  said 
Kate,  *'  I  dare  not  do  it  with  so  many  enemies 
about  me."  **  But  I,"  replied  the  bishop,  "  be- 
come answerable  to  the  law  for  your  safe-keeping. " 
Upon  which,  with  filial  reverecoe,  all  parties 
dropped  their  swords.  Kate  being  severely 
wounded,  the  bishop  led  her  into  his  palaee.  In 
an  instant  came  the  catastrophe;  Kate's  dis- 
covery could  no  longer  be  delayed;  the  blood 
flowed  too  rapidly ;  the  wound  was  in  her  bosom. 
She  requested  a  private  interview  with  the  bishop; 
all  was  known  in  a  moment;  for  surgeons  and 
attendants  were  summoned  hastily,  and  Kate  hsid 
fainted.  The  good  bishop  pitied  her,  and  had 
her  attended  in  his  palace;  then  removed  to  a 
convent;  then  to  a  second  at  Lima;  and,  after 
many  months  had  passed,  his  report  to  the 
Spanish  Government  at  home  of  all  the  particu- 
lars, drew  from  the  King  of  Spain  and  horn,  the 
Pope  an  order  that  the  Nun  should  be  transferred 
to  Spain. 

Yes,  at  length  the  warrior  lady,  the  blooming 
comet,  this  nun  that  is  so  martial,  this  dragoon 
that  is  so  lovely,  must  visit  again  the  home  of  her 
childhood,  which  now  for  seventeen  years  she  has 
not  seen.  All  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  rang  with 
her  adventures.  Spain,  from  north  to  south,  was 
frantic  with  desire  to  behold  her  fiery  child,  whose 
girlish  romance,  whose  patriotic  heroism  electri- 
fied the  national  imagination.  The  King  of  Spain 
must  kiss  his  faithfid  daughter,  that  would  not 
sufler  his  banner  to  see  dishonour.  The  Pope 
must  kiss  his  wandering  daughter,  that  hencefor- 
wards  will  be  a  lamb  travelling  back  into  the 
Christian  fold.  Potentates  so  great  as  these, 
when  they  speak  words  of  love,  do  not  speak  in 
vain.  All  was  forgiven ;  the  sacrilege,  the  blood- 
shed, the  flight  and  the  scorn  of  St.  Peter's  keys; 
the  pardons  were  made  out,  were  signed,  were 
sealed,  and  the  chanceries  of  earth  were  satisfied. 

Ah !  what  a  day  of  sorrow  and  of  joy  was  that 
one  day,  in  the  first  week  of  November,  1624, 
when  the  reliuming  Kate  drew  near  to  the  shore 
of  Andalusia — when,  descending  into  the  ship's 
barge,  she  was  rowed  to  the  piers  of  Cadix  by 
bargemen  in  the  royal  liveries — when  she  saw 
every  ship,  street,  house,  convent,  church,  crowd- 
ed, like  a  day  of  judgment,  with  human  faces^ 
with  men,  with  women,  with  children,  all  bending 
the  lights  of  their  flashing  and  their  loving  eyes 
upon  herself.  Forty  myriads  of  people  had  ga- 
thered in  Cadiz  alone.  All  Andalusia  had  turned 
out  to  receive  her.  Ah !  what  joy,  if  she  had 
not  looked  back  to  the  Andes,  to  their  dreadful 
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sQmmlU,  ftnd  their  more  dreadful  feet.  Ah !  what 
sorrow,  if  she  had  not  been  forced  by  mnsic,  and 
endless  banners,  and  tritunphant  clamours,  to 
torn  away  from  the  Andes  to  the  joyous  shore 
which  she  approached ! 

Upon  this  shore  stood,  ready  to  receive  her,  in 
front  of  all  this  mighty  crowd,  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Spain,  the  same  Cond6  Olivarez,  who  but  one 
year  before  had  been  so  haughty  and  so  defying 
to  onr  haughty  and  defying  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham.   But  a  year  ago  the  Piince  of  Wales  was 
in  Spain,  and  he  also  was  welcomed  with  triumph 
and  great  joy,  but  not  with  the  hundredth  part 
of  that  enthusiasm  which  now  met  the  returning 
nan.    And  Olirarez,  that  had  spoken  so  roughly 
to  the  English  Duke,  to  her  '*  was  sweet  as  sum- 
mer."*    Through  endless  crowds  of  festive  com- 
patriots he  conducted  her  to  the  King.      The 
Ring  folded  her  in  his  arms,  and  could  never  be 
satisfied  with  listening  to  her.    He  sent  for  her 
continually  to  his  presence — he  delighted  in  her 
conversation,  so  new,  so  natural,  so  spirited — he 
settled  a  pension  upon  her  at  that  time,  of  unpre- 
cedented amount,  in  the  case  of  a  subaltern  officer; 
and  by  Ms  desire,  because  the  year  1G25  was  a 
year  of  jubUee,  she  departed  in  a  few  months  from 
Madrid  to  Rome.     She  went  through  Barcelona; 
there  and  everywhere  welcomed  as  the  lady  whom 
the  King  delighted  to  honour.     She  travelled  to 
Rome,  and  all  doors  flew  open  to  receive  her.    She 
was  presented  to  his  Holiness,  with  letters  from 
his  most  Catholic  majesty.      But  letters  there 
needed  none.     The  Pope  admired  her  as  much  as 
all  before  hsid  done.     He  caused  her  to  recite  all 
her  adventures ;  and  what  he  loved  most  in  her 
account,  was  the  sincere  and  sorrowing  spirit  in 
which  she  described  herself  as  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  she  had  been.     Neither  proud  was 
Kate,  nor  sycophantishly  and    falsely  humble. 
Urban  VIII.  it  was  that  then  filled  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter.      He  did  not  neglect   to    raise   his 
daughter's    thoughts    from    earthly    things — ^he 
pointed  her  eyes  to  the  clouds  that  were  above 
the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  cathedral — he  told  her 
what  the  cathedral  had  told  her  in  the  gorgeous 
clouds  of  the  Andes  and  the  vesper  lights,  how 
sweet  a  thing,  how  divine  a  thing  it  was   for 
Christ's  sake  to  forgive  all  injuries,  and  how  he 
trusted  that  no  more  she  would  think  of  blood- 
shed.    He  also  said  two  words  to  her  in  Latin, 
which,  if  I  had  time  to  repeat  a  Spanish  bishop's 
remark  to  Kate  some  time  afterwards  upon  those 
two  mysterious  words,  with  Kate's  most  natural 
and  ingenuous  answer  to  the  Bishop  upon  what 
she  supposed  to  be  their  meaning,  would  make  the 
reader  smile  not  less  than  they  made  myself.  You 
know  that  Kate  cfu2  understand  alittle  Latin,  which, 
probably,  had  not  been  much  improved  by  riding 
in  the  Light  Dragoons.    I  must  find  tim^  how- 
erer,  whether  the  press  and  the  composilirs  are 
in  a  fury  or  not,  to  mention  that  the  Pope,  in  his 
farewell  audience  to  his  dear  daughter,  whom  he 
was  to  see  no  more,  gave  her  a  general  license  to 

*  Griffith  in  Shakspere,  when  vindicating,  in  that  im- 
mortal scene  with  Queen  Catherine,  Cardinal  Wolsey, 


wear  henceforth  in  all  countries^even  in  par^ 
tibits  Infiddium — a  cavalry  ofiicer's  dress — boots, 
spurs,  sabre,  and  sabre-tache ;  in  fact,  anything 
that  she  and  the  Horse  Guards  might  agree  upon. 
Consequently,  reader,  remember  for  your  lifb 
never  to  say  one  word,  nor  suffer  any  tailor  to  say 
one  word,  against  those  Wellington  trousers 
made  in  the  chestnut  forest ;  for,  understand  that 
the  Papal  indulgence,  as  to  this  point,  runs  back- 
wards as  well  as  forwards ;  it  is  equidly  shocking 
and  heretical  to  murmur  against  trousers  in  the 
forgotten  rear  or  against  trousers  yet  to  come. 

From  Rome  Kate  returned  to  Spain.  She  even 
went  to  St.  Sebastian's — to  the  city,  but — ^whether 
it  was  that  her  heart  failed  her  or  not — ^never  to 
the  convent.  She  roamed  up  and  down ;  every- 
where she  was  welcome— everywhere  an  honoured 
guest;  but  everywhere  restless.  The  poor  and 
humble  never  ceased  from  their  admiration  of 
her;  and  amongst  the  rich  and  aristocratic  of 
Spain,  with  the  King  at  their  head,  Kate  found 
especial  love  from  two  classes  of  men.  The 
Cardinals  and  Bishops  all  doated  upon  her— as 
their  daughter  that  was  returning.  The  military 
men  all  doated  upon  her — as  their  sister  that  was 
retiring. 

Some  time  or  other,  when  I  am  allowed  more 
elbow-room,  I  will  tell  you  why  it  is  that  I  my- 
self love  this  Kate.  Now,  at  this  moment,  when 
it  is  necessary  for  me  to  close,  if  I  allow  you  one 
question  before  laying  down  my  pen-^if  I  say, 
'*  Come  now,  be  quick,  ask  anything  you  have  to 
ask,  for,  in  one  minute,  I  am  going  to  write 
FiniSf  after  which  (unless  the  Queen  wished  it)  I 
could  not  add  a  syllable" — ^twenty  to  one,  I  guess 
what  your  question  will  be.  You  will  ask  me, 
What  became  of  Kate  ?  What  was  her  end  ? 

Ah,  reader  !  but,  if  I  answer  that  question,  you 
will  say  I  have  not  answered  it.  If  I  tell  you  that 
secret,  you  will  say  that  the  secret  is  still  hidden. 
Yet,  because  I  have  promised,  and  because  you 
will  be  angry  if  I  do  not,  let  me  do  my  best ;  and 
bad  is  the  best.  After  ten  years  of  restlessness 
in  Spain,  with  thoughts  always  turning  back  to 
the  Andes,  Kate  heard  of  an  expedition  on  the 
point  of  sailing  to  Spanish  America.  All  soldiers 
knew  her,  so  that  she  had  information  of  every- 
thing that  stirred  in  camps.  Men  of  the  highest 
military  rank  were  going  out  with  the  expedition; 
but  they  all  loved  Kate  as  a  sister,  and  were  de- 
lighted to  hear  that  she  would  join  their  mess  on 
board  ship.  This  ship,  with  others,  sailed,  whither 
finally  bound,  I  really  forget.  But,  on  reaching 
America,  all  the  expedition  touched  at  Vera  Cruz, 
Thither  a  great  crowd  of  the  military  went  on 
shore.  The  leading  officers  made  a  separate  party 
for  the  same  purpose.  Their  intention  was,  to 
have  a  gay  happy  dinner,  after  their  long  confine- 
ment to  a  ship,  at  the  chief  hotel ;  and  happy  in 
perfection  it  could  not  be,  unless  Kate  would  con- 
sent to  join  it.  She,  that  was  ever  kind  to  brother 
soldiers,  agreed  to  do  so.  She  descended  into  the 
boat  along  with  them,  and  in  twenty  minutes  the 
boat  touched  the  shore.  All  the  bevy  of  gay 
laughing  officers,  junior  and  senior,  like  school- 
boys escaping  from  schooli  jumped  on  shore,  and 
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vmlked  hastily,  as  their  time  was  limited,  up  to 
the  hotel.  Amvingr  there,  all  turned  round  in 
eagerness,  saying,  **  Where  is  our  dear  Kate?'* 
Ah,  yes,  my  dear  Kate,  at  that  solemn  moment, 
nrhere,  indeed,  were  you  ?  She  had  eertaMy 
taken  her  seat  in  the  boat :  that  was  sure.  No- 
body, in  the  general  confusion,  was  certain  of 
hanng  seen  her  on  eoming  ashore.  The  sea  was 
searched  for  her — the  forests  were  ransacked. 
Tho  sea  made  no  answer — the  forests  gave  op  no 
sign.  I  have  a  conjecture  of  my  own  ;  but  her 
brother  soldiers  were  lost  in  sorrow  and  confusion, 
and  could  never  arrive  even  at  a  conjecture. 

That  happened  two  hundred  and  fourteen  years 
ago  I  Here  is  the  brief  sum  of  all: — This  nan 
sailed  from  Spain  to  Pern,  and  she  found  no  rest  for 
the  sole  of  her  fooi  This  nan  sailed  back  from  Peru 
to  Spain,  and  she  found  no  rest  for  the  agitations 
of  her  heart.  This  nun  sailed  again  from  Spain 
to  America,  and  she  found — the  rest  which  all  of 
us  find.  But  where  it  was,  could  never  be  made 
kaown  to  the  father  of  Spanish  camps,  that  sat 


in  Madrid ;  nor  to  Kate's  spiritual  fiither,  that 
sat  in  Rome.  Known  It  is  to  the  great  Father 
that  once  whispered  to  Kate  on  the  Andes  ;  but 
else  it  has  been  a  secret  for  two  centuries;  and  to 
man  it  remains  a  secret  for  ever  and  OTer ! 


P.S.— The  portrait  of  Kate  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
mentioned  in  Part  I.,  is  in  the  gallery  of  Herr 
Sempetkr :  Sempaler  was  a  press  error.  There  is 
reason,  however,  to  think  that  Velasqaes  painted 
a  portrait  of  her  in  1624,  for  his  Spanish  Majesty. 
In  the  year  previous,  that  great  artist  certainly 
painted  a  portrait  of  Charles  I.,  then  Prince  of 
Wales  ;  and  a  rumour  is  abroad  that  this  picture 
has  recently  been  discovered.  Perhaps  a  little 
search  would  bring  to  light  the  Nun's.  All  things 
were  strange  that  ever  connected  themselres  with 
Kate ;  and  amongst  the  latest  of  these  strange 
things  should  be  mentioned,  that,  in  the  Three 
Days  of  Paris  (July,  1830),  nearly  all  the  copies 
of  lier  memoirs  and  documents,  just  then  printed 
by  M.  de  Ferrer,  perished  by  cannon  shot. 
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A  STORT  TROM  THB  OLD  CHR01VICLBR8. 


BY  HANNAH  lAWRANCE. 


KoT  fiir  from  the  low  stone  wall,  that  in  the  twelfth 
centurj  circled  the  wide  area  where  old  St.  Paurs  stood, 
and  just  beside  the  massive  stone  cross  thai  formed  the 
centre  of  tho  market,  at  the  top  of  Wcstcheap,  a  group 
of  long-robed,  long-bearded  fathers  of  the  city,  were  ga- 
thered one  afternoon  in  the  February  of  11 77.  It  was  a 
gloomy  afternoon,  when  tho  heavy  grey  clouds  slowly 
sweeping  from  the  east,  and  tho  low  fitful  moauing  of  the 
wind  foreboded  a  stormy  nightfall.  But  heedless  of  the 
keen  air,  although  the  sharp  prickles  of  frozen  snow  were 
falling  thick  and  fast,  they  continued  their  earnest  conver- 
sation, crowding  still  more  closely  together,  and  drawing 
their  wide  hoods,  lined  with  rabbit  skin,  more  tightly 
round  their  faces.  It  was,  indeed,  no  ordinary  subject  of 
discourse  that  kept  these  ancient  men  away  from  their 
blazing  hearths  that  bitter  afternoon.  It  was  no  question 
of  political  interest,  although,  on  the  morrow  of  the  Can- 
dlemas just  past,  some  of  their  number  bad  been  forced 
to  placate  tho  King  with  marks  of  pure  silver,  and 
although  rumour  was  already  busy  with  whispers  of  a  new 
toliage  to  be  imposed  at  Easter ;  but  it  was  a  subject  that 
came  even  more  closely  home  to  thorn — the  security  of 
their  good  city  and  of  their  own  dwellings.  At  the  foot 
of  this  stone  cross  abler  was  placed,  and  upon  it,  clothed 
in  an  under  dress  of  fine  cloth,  and  wrapped  in  a  silk 
mantle,  lined  with  rich  fur,  lay  the  corpse  of  a  fine  young 
man ;  his  long  light  brown  hair  dabbled  with  blood,  and  a 
deep  wound  on  the  left  temple.  This  body  had  been  found, 
not  far  from  the  spot  where  it  now  lay,  that  very  morning, 
and  the  inquiry  "  touching  his  death,"  which,  by  the  an- 
cient municipal  laws,  was  always  made,  although  coroners 
were  not  appointed  until  near  the  close  of  the  foUowingcen- 
tury,  had  just,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  earlderman 
of  the  ward,  been  completed  ;  but  as  the  body,  from  the 
unquestionsble  Indlcttions  of  the  dress,  the  silk  fur-lhied 


cloak,  the  girdle  clasp  of  foreign  Workmanship,  eTfdently 
was  that  of  a  man  of  high  Norman  birth,  it  was  judged 
best  to  leave  it  there  until  notice  had  been  sent  to  Richard 
do  Lacy,  the  King's  Chief  Justiciar,  who  was  now  holding 
court  at  Westminster. 

Little  pity  did  the  corpse  of  that  young  man,  so  time- 
lessly  slain,  seem  to  excite  in  the  minds  of  the  old  men, 
who  stood  round  still  earnestly  scanning  the  features,  as 
though  anxious  to  determine  that  important  point,  which 
the  inquest  had  left  undetermined — who  he  really  wu. 

"  Though,  whomever  he  may  be  found  to  be,  of  this  I 
am  certain,"  said  Adam  le  Blunde,  of  Tindaoe  Street, 
"that  the  finding  of  tho  jurors  was  sooth,  that  he  was 
slain  in  his  own  wrong.     Heaven  help  us  all!" 

"  Ay,  heaven  help  us  all !"  responded  Ayhriu  Huaue* 
the  tinner,  who  had  been  one  of  the  summoned  witnesses ; 
"  awful  times  these  !  when  abroad,  we  may  be  set  upon  by 
the  strong  hand,  and  at  homo,  have  our  houses  plundered 
by  stout  rife.  I  could  not  for  certain  swear,  more  espe- 
cially seeing  it  was  upon  holy  St.  £rkenwald*s  copy  of 
the  gospels,  that  this  young  man  was  truly  one  of  them  : 
that  heathen  crow  I  mean  who  broke  through  my  filTe 
doors  and  wounded  Teusoarl  and  9igar,  stout  fetlows  as 
they  are,  and  carried  off  my  strong  chest ;  but  I  have 
little  more  doubt  of  it  than  that  the  King  and  his  justieiar 
love  silver  marks,  or  that  holy  archbishop  Thomas  is  a 
saint  in  heaven." 

"  J  he  holy  saints  watch  over  this  good  city,"  ejacu- 
lated a  fffrrd,  Herlewin  Godwinsone,  the  notary;  *'even 
in  King  Stephen's  time  never  was  the  like  known  as  we 
have  seen  this  winter.  Bands  of  stout  armed  men,  full 
two  score  strong." 

"More  than  three  score,  as  /  know  to  my  cost,"  in- 
termpted  Aylwin  Hunne. 

*'And,'»  continued  Herlewhi  Godtrteone,  *'pot  home* 
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ktt  mesi  and  tMnrmg  ih«  wolf 'i  head,  but  wealthy  cUi- 
MDi,  M  Hwa«  said  at  the  inquest^  and  •ome  noblemen  to 
boot." 

"Uoljuinter'  exclaimed  a  Tery  Tenerable  looking 
man,  whose  eje«  had  hitherto  been  fixed  on  the  corpse 
vith  A  look  almost  of  oommiaerationf  "  surely  it  cannot 
be  I" 

"  Ah !  worthy  Qalfrid,  of  the  Langboume,  is  scantly  fit 
for  an  earlderman  in  these  days/'  said  Aylwin  Uunne, 
ihaking  his  head,  ' '  for  he  thinketh  evil  of  no  man.' ' 

"  But  we  must  believe  what  wo  ever  see  with  our  eyes, 
sn4  ever  hear  With  our  ears,  as  the  oathsnith,"  replied 
Lerestan,  the  goldsmith,  who,  as  the  principal  inhabitant 
of  the  upper  part  of  Westcheap,  had  been  foreman  of  the 
jury. 

"  Was  it  not  ahown,  clearly  as  yonder  church,  that  of 
the  full  fifty  men  who  broke,  but  two  nights  since,  into 
Oibert  de  WeatiesLinde's  house,  more  than  one  had  a 
gold  bracelet  ?  And  was  it  not  shown  how  that  of  the 
robbers  who  set  upon  Wide  of  Stcbenhethe,  as  he  was 
uking  home  the  treasure  from  St.  Martin's,  one  had  a 
silk  mantle  under  his  coarse  oloak,  and  the  other  a 
thumb  ring  f" 

The  old  man  looked  earnestly  at  the  speaker.  ' '  Tou  do 
not  say  so,*'  waa  his  reply. 

"But  I  do/'  said  Levestan,  the  goldsmith )  *'anda8 
to  this  young  man  lying  here,  it  was  shown  that  long, 
long  after  the  curfew  he  was  with  a  riotous  company  in 
a  taTtm  at  Eastoheap,  that  just  as  the  bells  for  the  mid- 
night servioe  rung  at  St.  Martins-le-grand,  there  were  noise 
and  riot  near  here,  and  call  fbr  help  against  thieves ;  and 
that  when  Aioald,  the  herb-gatherer,  can^e  very  early  this 
morning,  with  his  basket  of  herbs,  to  sell  in  the  marketi 
as  his  wont  is,  he  stumbled  over  this  very  body,  lying  stiff, 
and  eold ;  and  in  the  right  hand  was  part  of  a  gold  chain, 
so  tightly  grasped,  that  ye  scarce  might  withdraw  it. " 

"Bot  might  not  the  gold  chaui  have  boon  his  ?*'  said 
Galfrid,  of  the  Langboume,  earnestly. 

"  Seothly  not,  aeeing  even  nobles  wear  not  two  ;  and  he 
had  one  about  his  neck  ;  moreover,  his  purse  being  opened, 
a  seal  ring  was  found  which  Osbert  de  Weatieslande  hath 
sworn  was  stolen  away  from  him  two  nights  ago/' 

"And  therefore  he  was  doubtless  slain  in  his  own  wrong,' ' 
resomed  Adam  le  Blunde,  ''and  King  Henry  himself 
esnnot  except  against  our  finding — though  I  would  that 
the  person  attacked  by  the  thieves  had  come  forward." 

*'I  would  he  had— but  perohanco  he  was  not  aware 
that  he  had  slain  this  man,"  said  a  fourth. 

**  Likely  enow ;  more  cspeeially  as  the  death  wound  was 
given  with  a  club,'or  staff,"  said  Levestan,  the  goldsmith, 
taming  back  the  thick  clustering  hair  that  partly  hung 
over  the  blanched  forehead. 

A  young  man  now  came  up ;  he  wore  the  dress  of  the 
higher  order  of  citizens,  and  the  bracelet,  and  coUnr.  ' '  A 
woefal  sight  this,"  said  Adam  lo  Blundc,  addressing  him  ; 
"good  Andrew,  I  would  ye  would  give  up  your  riotous 
courses,  and  remember  your  worthy  father's  ways.  Heaven 
rest  his  soul !  I  carried  a  taper  at  his  funeral  eighteen  years 
agone,  and  as  I  saw  ye  led  up  to  the  altar  by  Si  ward 
LeJotor  to  offer  the  oorpse  gifts,  'saints  grant  that  yonder 
pretty  boy  may  follow  in  his  good  father's  footsteps,' 
said  I." 

The  old  man' I  voieo  faltered  with  emotion,  but  the 
young  man  laughed  a  scornful,  but  foroed  laugh. 


"Many  thanks,  old  neighbour,"  said  he,  "'twill  b« 
time  enow  some  dozen  yean  hence  to  fulfil  your  good 
wishes — but  what  is  tho  finding  of  the  jurors  V 

*  *  Slain  in  his  own  wrong ;  what  else  could  it  be  ? 
But  beware  Andrew  Bucquint  of  riotous  oourses.  Here 
is  this  young  man — high-born  as  yo  may  see— dead,  with- 
out prayer,  or  housel ;  lying  like  some  scatterling,  with 
no  one  to  prepare  a  winding  sheet,  no  kind  voice  io  sing 
a  dirge,  no  death-bell,  no  oorpso-light." 

But  these  accumulated  images  of  destitution  at  the  hour  of 
death,  which  appealed  so  powerfully  to  the  feelings  of  our 
Saxon  forefiithers,  seemed  to  produce  no  effect  upon  the 
young  man.     "  What  is  he  to  me  ?"  said  he,  turning  away 
from  the  body. 

"  Naught  save  that  he  doubtless  began  but  as  you  have 
begun,  so  beware  lest  your  end  be  like  his." 

Tho  young  man  darted  a  fierce  look  at  his  unwelcome 
monitor ;  '*  grey  hairs  will  babble,"  said  he,  and  he  strode 
hasfily  away. 

"  Saints  know  I  have  many  a  sad  thought  about  him," 
resumed  Adam  le  Blunde;  "he  hath  not  wanted  for  good 
counsel,  seeing  Siward  Lelutor  brought  him  up  like  his 
own  son ;  but  for  all  his  care,  he  hath  rioted  tlirough  the 
whole  of  his  patrimony,  and  heaven  knows  what  may 
be&U  him !" 

"Let  us  pray  hearen  that  he  may  see  his  folly  be- 
times," said  Galfrid,  of  the  Langbourne. 

There  were  several  persons  now  coming  through  *'the 
little  gate,"  as  it  was  called,  that  aflbrded  a  passage 
during  tho  day-time  from  the  wide  adjoining  churchyardi 
to  Westcheap.  It  was  the  deputation  from  the  inquest 
returned  with  two  clerks  of  the  chief  justiciar,  and  some 
half  dozen  men  from  the  King's  palace,  who  being  well 
aoquninted  with  the  persons  of  the  chief  nobles  and  their 
followers,  might  probably  identify  the  body  at  theeross; 
and  with  them,  taking  advantage  of  their  safe  escort 
along  a  road,  which,  beyond  the  chureh  of  St.  Clement 
Danes,  was  seldom  wholly  free  from  "strong  thieves," 
came  Siward  Lelutor,  the  mercer,  and  some  of  his  men. 

Now  Siward  Lelutor  had  been  at  Westminster  ever 
since  yesterday  aftei*noon,  for  he  had  been  charged  to 
convey  to  the  pahioo  some  precious  gold  band  ehain 
which  the  "lion-faced  Plantaganet"  had  oommanded 
him  to  bring,  and  for  which,  he  had  been  promised  im- 
mediate payment.  This  promiso,  the  reader  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  royal  doings  in  the  middle  ages  will  be 
well  aware  was  not  kept,  but  after  long  waiting,  Siward 
bad  at  length  obtained  his  tallies — those  promissory  notes 
of  our  Plantagenets — and  he  was  now  returnitigt  un- 
conscious, until  the  message  came  to  the  chief  justiciar* 
of  what  had  occurred  in  Westcheap. 

As  the  retainers  of  the  palaoe  pressed  forward  to 
endeavour  to  Identify  the  body,  the  London  mercer  pressed 
in  among  them. 

"Sweet  Lady  !"  cried  he,  starting  baek,  "it  is  the 
very  young  man  who  made  forcible  entrance  into  my 
house  last  Penticost  cour  pleniere,  and  who  claimed  to 
be  brother  of  tho  Earl  of  Ferrers. 

"  And  he  was ;  I  knew  him  well,"  said  one  of  tho 
palace  retainers,  "and  so  you  drove  kiin  forth  by  force 
and  arms. " 

"I  did,"  replied  Siward  Lelutor  haughtily^  "according 
to  the  custumal  of  our  ancient  city,  that  enaots  that  no 
follower  of  tho  King's  Court,  or  Baron,  can  oUim  hoa« 
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pitation  io  the  dwelling  of  a  citixeD,  sare  by  hit  own  free 
leave. " 

"  A  haughty  race  are  ye,"  replied  the  man,  *'  and  yet, 
methinki  'tii  strange  that  ye  should  not  drive  this  band 
of  robbers  from  the  city,  unless,  as  indeed  'tis  said  they 
are  some  of  you." 

"An*  they  came  to  me,  methinks  I  would  soon  deal 
with  them,"  returned  Si  ward. 

"Peace,"  said  the  clerk  of  the  justiciar.  "  Our  in- 
quiry is  not  concerning  robbers,  but  touching  the  death 
of  this  young  man." 

**  That  hath  been  settled  by  jurors  appointed  accord- 
ing to  the  Uws  of  King  Athelstane,"  said  Levestan,  the 
goldsmith,  "  so  to  take  note  of  who  he  is,  is  now  all  that 
can  be  done." 

The  clerk  of  the  high  justiciar,  a  right  learned  eo^ 
clesiastic,  who  had  studied  three  years  at  Oxford,  and 
six  at  Paris,  and  moreover,  attended  Master  Robert 
PuUeyn's  lectures  on  the  Pandects,  cast  an  angry  knd 
■oomful  glance  at  the  goldsmith  with  his  "common law;*' 
but  the  directions  of  Richard  de  Lacy  had  been  so  ex- 
press and  stringent,  that  no  offence  should  be  given  to 
the  citisens — the  worthy  justiciar  being  anxious  enough 
to  keep  them  in  good  humour,  until  the  time  of  the  tollage 
— so  he  sharply  turned  to  Siward  Lelutor and  said,  "you 
declare,  then,  that  this  body  lying  here  was  Eudo, 
brother  of  the  Earl  of  Ferrers?" 

"  1  do,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,"  replied  Siward. 

The  same  question  was  put  to  two  of  the  pahce  ser- 
yants ;  and  the  accompanying  clerk  having  duly  noted  it 
down,  and  the  three  witnesses  having  appended  their 
marks,  the  two  clerks  remounted  their  mules,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  their  train  westward. 

"  This  is  a  sad  sight,"  remarked  Siward  Lelutor,  linger- 
ing beside  the  body,  "  to  see  Earl  Ferrers*s  brother — ^tho' 
scant  love  can  we  bear  to  such  as  he — lying  like  a  dog ; 
and  to  be  carried  to  his  grave  without  passing  bell.' ' 

"He  may  not  have  it — seeing  he  died  in  strife,  and 
imconfessed,"  replied  Adam  le  Blunde,  "but  masses 
may  be  said  for  his  soul,  and  toward  them  I  would  wil- 
lingly pay,  especially  seeing  that  his  brother  is  now  in 
Normandy,  and  knoweth  naught  of  this." 

The  charitable  proposition  of  Adam  le  Blunde  met 
with  hearty  approval ;  each  hand  dived  into  the  large 
ornamented  purse  suspended  at  the  girdle,  and  when  the 
almoner  of  St.  Paul's  drew  near  with  his  assistants  to 
remove  the  body  for  burial — ^a  task  appropriated  to  that 
officer  of  the  chapter  in  respect  to  all  bodies  found  dead, 
or  murdered  within  the  precincts  of  the  city,  so  much  sil- 
Tcr  was  given,  that  even  he  stood  astonished.  Of  this, 
almost  half  a  handful — a  large  sum  in  these  days — ^was 
given  by  Galirid,  of  the  Langboume. 

<'A  worthy  man  is  that,"  said  the  almoner,  "so 
ix>yally  open-handed.  A  doleful  day  will  it  be  for  our 
city,  when  the  death-bell  tolls  for  him  !" 

The  old  men  now  summoned  their  respective  attendants 
— who,  less  interested  in  these  proceedings  than  their 
masters,  had  been  beguiling  the  time  beneath  the  pent- 
house of  the  Blue  Lattice — and  all  now  proceeded  home- 
ward. Siward  Lelutor  and  his  men  took  their  way  across 
the  market;  dived  into  a  narrow  lane  among  thickly- 
elustered  houses,  built  of  wood,  with  high  shinting  shingled 
xtwfs ;  passed  by  a  narrow  turning  across  Milk  Street, 
another  cleigy-boilt  portion  of  the  city;  and  leaving  the 


Ealderman*s  Berry,  and  the  mouldering  remains  of  Kin^ 
Athelstane*  s  palace  to  the  left,  at  length  arrived  at  hit  owa 
stone  house,  which,  although  built  not  hr  from  ths 
massive  wall,  stood  almost  alone,  with  a  spacious  ooort- 
yard  in  front,  and  a  pleasant  garden  behind. 

Seated  beside  his  own  hearth,  Siward  Lelutor  took  the 
cup  from  his  daughter's  hand  which  she  had  just  filled 
for  him,  "  alas !  I  cannot  but  think  of  that  poor  yoao; 
man  lying  stark,  and  stiff  at  the  cross,"  said  he. 

"And  who  was  he,  father? — were  they  able  to  find 
him  outr'  said  she. 

"  The  very  young  man  who  made  strife  here  last  Pen- 
tecost; ruffling  then  with  his  pages  and  men-at-arms, 
and  now,  with  not  even  one  priest  to  aing  a  mass  fbr 
him." 

"  And  how  was  he  killed,  dear  father?" 

"  In  his  own  wrong.  He  attempted  to  rob  some  paaser« 
by,  and  he  was  found  with  part  of  a  gold  chain  in  hii 
very  hand." 

"Did  you  see  it,  fiither?— did  you  see  it!"  said 
Edeva,  hurriedly. 

"  No :  I  had  nought  to  do  with  it." 

"  Holy  saints  !  aid  us,"  said  Edeva.  "  Alas,  what 
will  the  end  be !"  and  she  sat  down  to  her  broidery-frame; 
but  her  thoughts  were  fiir  away. 

While  the  worthy  old  men,  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
inquiry,  were  talking  over  the  events  of  the  day  by  their 
comfortable  hearths,  the  same  subject  furnished  conver- 
sation to  a  widely  different  class,  assembled  in  a  low 
room,  well  strewed  with  rushes,  and  hung  with  thiek 
tapestry,  having,  too,  at  each  end  a  stout  door,  furnished 
with  bolts  and  bars,  rather  fitted  for  a  castle  doogeon 
than  a  private  roonu  A  table,  on  which  was  placed  a 
silver  standing  cup  of  exquisite  workmanship,  stood  in 
the  middle,  while  large  cushions,  placed  on  a  narrow, 
slightly  raised  ledge  on  each  side  the  room,  showed  that 
the  residence  belonged  to  a  Jew. 

Partly  leaning  on  these  cushions,  paKly  lying  on  the 
floor,  were  six  or  eight  men,  and  conspicuous  among  them 
were  two — a  venerable  old  man,  his  features  nearly 
concealed  by  his  overhanging  hood,  and  a  middle-aged 
man,  whose  square  yellow  cap,  and  the  two  pieces  of 
yellow  cloth  on  the  front  of  his  gaberdine,  showed  him  to 
be  a  Jew.  This  was  Hakelot,  the  owner  of  the  house  in 
which,  or  rather  under  wliich,  this  company  were  as- 
sembled; and  the  venerable  old  man  was  his  intimate 
friend,  and  known  by  the  title  of  "  Johan  le  Vieux." 

"  We  shall  miss  him,  for  he  was  aye  ready  at  the  at- 
tack," said  one;  "but  how  came  it  that  he  lost  his 
life?" 

"  Andrew  Bucquint  can  tell,  methinks,"  said  another. 

"And  so  can  more  than  he,"  answered  the  yoong 
man,  sullenly. 

"  Well,"  interposed  the  Jew,  "what  is  past  is  past. 
The  question  now  is,  what  is  next  to  be  done."* 

"  'Twould  be  but  just  to  rob  old  Adam  le  Blunde  for 
the  lecture  he  gave  young  Andrew  at  the  cross,"  tt^ 
the  first  speaker. 

"He  would  have  lectured  me  more  severely,  FiU- 
radulf,  had  he  known  how  I  was  employed  last  night, 
and  where  I  am  this,"  said  the  young  man,  angrily. 

"  Nay,  he  would  not ;  for  had  it  been  known  ye  be- 
longed to  us,  dared  ye  hare  shown  your  faoe  ftt  the 
croM?"  iftid  a  third. 
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I  went  Irat  beoauM  ye  dared  not  show  yours,"  re- 
torted the  young  man. 

"Now  make  no  debate,  I  pray  you,"  cried  the  Jew  : 
"all  hath  passed  over  well ;  so  where  shall  our  next  risit 
ber 

"To  Siward  Lelutor's,"  said  the  first. 

"  To  Siward  Lelutor's,"  cried  three  or  four  yoices. 

"  Nay ;  there  are  richer  than  he/ '  said  Johan  le  Vieuz. 

"Bat  none  who  deal  in  such  costly  merchandise," 
aid  the  Jew ;  '*  he  hath  much  treasure  in  his  storehouse. 
Silks  of  dirert  colours,  worthy  to  be  weighed  against  pure 
silver,  and  gold  bandekin,  gleaming  as  though  wrought 
witligems." 

"6ot<Aa<  is  at  the  palace  of  Westminster,"  replied 
Johsn  le  Vieux,  "and  exchanged  for  wooden  tallies." 

"  That  may  be,"  replied  Hakelot,  "  but  there  is  trea- 
sure in  that  house  that  its  master  little  knoweth  of." 

"  Sweet  lady !  how  V*  whispered  Johan  le  Vieux, 
dnwiog  the  Jew  aside. 

"Mind  ye  not  who  dwelt  there  in  King  Stephen's 
time,'*  said  Hakelot  in  a  low  voice.  "  I  much  misdoubt 
if  there  be  not  concealed  somewhere  a  small  stone  chest 
with  three  locks." 

"And  what  therein?*'  cried  the  old  man,  eagerly. 
"  Gold  ?— bright,  red  gold  V ' 

"  No;  gems — graTon  gems — ^powerful  talismans,' '  whis- 
pered the  Jew. 

"Wherefore  hath  this  house  not  been  attempted  be- 
fere!"  said  Johnnie  Vieux. 

"We  must  wait  for  a  fortunate  time,  and,  moreoTor, 
go  to  work  warily.  'Tis  &  strong  stone  house,  and  tho 
treasure  of  magiater  VItos,  if  still  remaining  there,  is 
doubtless  guarded  by  stnmg  spells." 

"What  ia  this  whispering  about?"  cried  Simon  de 
Berevil,  rising  up,  and  taking  a  draught  from  the  stand- 
ing cup ;  "  whither  we  shall  go  is  the  question.  What 
ttj  you,  Andrew  Buoquint;  will  you  go  with  us  to  Siward 
lehitor'sf 

"Nay,  ask  h.im  not,"  said  Fitzradulf,  who  seemed  to 
PMsesB  more  correct  feeling  than  the  others  ;  "  ask  him 
nottogoM^tf. " 

"But  I  will  go,  and  right  willingly,"  cried  Andrew 
Buoquint ;  "scant  reason  have  I  to  spare  any  in  Siward 
Ulotor'B  houaehold,  saye  himself." 

"Then,  when  shall  we  go ?"  asked  Simon  de  Berevil. 

''Not  until  his  storehouses  are  re-ftlled,  good  Simon," 
aid  Johan  le  Vieux;  "but  that  will  be  shortly;  and 
meanwhile  Ilakelot  will  make  us  a  charm,  for  the  walls 
«re  strong." 

"  Dig  through  them,  then,  as  we  did  at  the  treasure- 
house  in  the  eaatle  of  Derizes,"  cried  Simon  de  Berevil, 
who,  in  king  Stephen's  reign,  had  been  one  of  the  most 
de^|erate  of  plunderers. 

"A  goodly  thought/'  excUimed  Hakelot;  "for  the 
stones  are  large,  but  may  easily  be  remoyed;  and  with 
strong  wedges,  it  may  be  done  without  disturbing  the 
household." 

"  They  are  stout  ones,  I  promise  you,  and  will  fight 
well,'*  said  Andrew  Bocquint. 

"Let*them,  when  we. are  in;  it  is  to  be  disturbed 
when  making  our  entrance,  that  I  hate,"  cried  Simon  de 
Bcreyil. 

"  Why  not  to-night,  good  Hakelot?"  whispered  Johan 
Is  Vieux. 


The  Jew  shook  his  head.  "  I  hay«  but  just  gained 
notice  of  this  stone  chest,  and  I  must  try  to  find  out 
where  it  is~buried;  so  to-morrow  I  shall  go  to  Siward 
Lelutor,  to  purchase  some  silk,  and  carry  my  staff;  that 
will  point  out  the  buried  treasure ;  and  then  I  can  inquire 
when  his  storehouse  will  be  full  again ;  for  I  know  he  ex- 
pects more  gold  bandekin,  and  meanwhile  we  will  take 
our  measures." 

The  result  of  this  conference  was  communicated  to  the 
rest. 

More  than  a  week  passed  away,  and  the  death  of  the 
young  man  seemed  to  hare  put  a  stop  to  the  robberies 
that  had  for  so  long  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  city  ;  so  the 
inhabitants  blessed  the  saints  that  the  danger  was  oyer. 
Little  did  they  know  that  the  arriyal  of  Reginald  de 
Barbeflet's  great  ship,  with  its  precious  freight  of  silks, 
and  spices,  and  gold  bandekin,  was  to  be  the  signal  for 
another  attempt ;  and  little  did  Siward  Lelutor  suspect 
on  that  clear  bright  morning,  when  he  watched  the  tall 
masts  and  broad  sails  of  that  gallant  ship*  as  she  bore  up 
and  anchored  in  Edredshithe,  that  his^  own  strong  stone 
house  was  to  be  the  place. 

There  were  many  gathered  on  the  wharf;  and  among 
them  Hakelot,  the  Jew,  who  soon  returned  to  his  house 
in  the  old  Jewry,  then  the  appropriated  phice  of  residence 
of  the  Jews,  where  Johan  le  Vieux  was  anxiously  await- 
ing his  arriyal. 

"  And  when  shall  it  be  ?"  said  he,  eageriy. 

"  To-morrow  night,"  said  the  Jew  ;  "  the  day  is  for- 
tunate, the  iron  bars  and  wedges  are  ready,  so  bid  them 
all  hither  to-morrow  after  curfew. " 

Johan  le  Vieux  departed,  well  pleased  that  ere  two 
nights  had  passed,  the  treasure— not  that  which  Siward 
Lelutor  would  by  that  time  haye  secured  in  his  strong 
storehouse,  but  that  thrice-locked  stone  chest,  which,  so 
the  Jew  declared,  was  buried  right  beneath  the  hearth- 
stone of  the  inner  room,  would  be  Hakelot' s  and  his ;  so 
he  sought  out  Andrew  Buoquint,  and  gaye  him  the  mes- 
sage to  deliver  to  his  oompanions ;  and  moreoyer,  ui^d 
upon  the  young  man,  seeing  that  he  so  well  knew  eyery 
part  of  the  house  wherein  he  had  so  long  dwelt,  to  take 
the  lead  in  the  enterprise. 

Little  thinking  what  was  to  befall  him,  Siward  Lelutor, 
on  the  following  day,  busiod  himself  in  remoying  the 
yaluable  stores  which  he  had  purchased  from  the  ship  to 
his  own  dwellinjc.  Thus  was  he  engaged,  eyen  until 
nightfidl ;  and  then  was  about  to  return  to  his  home, 
when  news  was  brought  him  that  a  large  number  of 
Croises,  who,  three  years  before,  had  set  forth  for  the 
rescue  of  "that  sweet  hind  oyer  the  sea,"  as  our  fore> 
fiithers  so  fondly  named  Palestine,  had  just  been  put  on 
shore  by  one  of  the  Cinque  Port  vessels,  weary  and  pen- 
nyless.  A  portion  of  these  had  found  shelter  at  the  hos- 
pital of  St.  Katherine,  and  many  more  were  seeking  for 
an  asjlum,  when  the  deyput  and  kind-hearted  raeroer, 
heartily  welcoming  them  from  their  long  and  toilsome 
pilgrimage,  insisted  on  their  accompanying  him  home  to 
partake  his  hospitality.  The  offsr  was  too  temptmg  to 
be  refused ;  and  Siward  Lelutor  saw,  not  with  alarm, 
for  our  forefathers  would  have  shared  their  last  morsel 
with  the  pilgrim,  but  with  some  surprise,  a  full  score, 
ready  to  avail  themselves  of  his  kindness. 

"Ccmeall,"  said  he,  "my  house  is  large;  and  if 
you  can  sleep  beside  the  hearthstone,  on  the  rushes  in 
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more. 

The  leader  of  the  geod  eompanj  heartily  thanked  the 
mercer  for  hii  kindneM,  bat  refuted  to  burthen  him  with 
more  guesta;  to  about  a  doaen  proceeded  onward  with 
Siward  Lelutor,  while  the  leader  stayed  behind  to  endea- 
Tour  to  find  h>dging  for  the  i-est,  attended  by  Siward'i 
chief  servant,  irho  had  express  orders  to  endearoiir  to 
persuade  them  all  to  avail  themselres  of  his  proffered 
hospitality. 

It  was  late  and  quite  dark,  when  Siward  and  the  re- 
turned Croises  quitted  Edredshithe.  The  evening  bells 
were  ringing — a  late  time,  indeed,  for  our  forefttthers  to 
be  still  engaged  in  business,  for  it  was  almost  the  supper 
hour ;  so  no  wonder  was  it  that  Siward  strode  hastily  and 
cheerily  onward,  threading  the  narrow  lanes  that  led  to 
the  top  of  Westeheap,  and  then  diving  into  a  mase  of 
passages  that  led  past  the  Jewi'  quarter— a  locality  always 
shunned  after  nightfall;  and  finally,  notwithstanding  the 
thick  fog  that  had  come  on,  be  reached  bis  own  gate,  ere 
the  ehimes  of  the  adjoining  little  church  of  St.  Alphege 
had  ended  their  summons  to  vespers. 

Seated  round  the  biasing  hearth,  reciprocating  the 
"  wassail "  of  their  host,  and  doing  ample  justice  to  the 
boar*8  bead,  the  chine,  the  pasty,  and  the  numerous  sub- 
stantial dishes  placed  before  them,  the  Croises,  after 
their  many  toils  and  privations,  enjoyed  with  tenfold 
glee  their  hospitable  entertainment,  and  well  did  they 
repay  it,  by  the  wondrous  stories  they  told  of  the  fhir 
land  of  the  east,  and  of  the  perils  and  strange  adventures 
through  which  they  had  passed.  And  so  delightful  were 
these  **  personal  narratives,'*  that  even  Edeva  looked  up 
with  a  pleasant  smile,  while  the  servants  pressed  from 
the  lower  end  of  the  hall,  with  stealthy  tread  and  hushed 
breath,  to  listen.  Ereley,  the  loader  of  tho  company, 
arrived;  he  brought  the  remaining  men  with  him,  for 
whom  he  bad  been  unable  to  find  lodgings  ;  and  still 
pleasantly  passed  the  evening,  until  long  after  curfew. 

At  length,  the  leader  beckoned  his  kind  host  aside. 
**It  was  by  the  especial  grace  of  Heaven,"  said  he, 
*'  that  we  have  been  led  hither,  for  this  very  night  will 
there  be  need  for  all  of  us.  Your  house  is  this  night 
to  be  attacked  by  a  large  company  of  strong  thieves, 
who  will  dig  through  the  wall  at  the  north-west 
oornen" 

'*  Impossible  ! "  said  the  astonished  mercer. 
"Nay,  'tis  sooth,"  replied  the  leader — Ingelram  do 
Baynham  was  his  name;  ''for  as  I  passed  hither,  two 
Jews,  speaking  the  very  language  of  the  paynim,  were 
in  close  discourse.  60,  hearing  your  name,  I  stopped 
and  listened;  and  what  I  have  teld  you,  they  said." 

*f  Blessed  be  the  saints  !  "  cried  Siward  Lchitor,  <<  'tis 
the  very  oompany  of  strong  thieves  for  whom  long  search 
both  been  made  in  vain ;  but  now,  with  my  bold  fellows 
and  your  gallant  company,  wo  will  give  them  such 
greeting  as  they  shall  long  remember.'* 

Meanwhile,  in  their  accustomed  room,  the  leaders  of 
this  desperate  crew  were  assembled,  all  well  armed,  save 
Hakelot,  who  was  considered  as  armed  sufficiently  with 
spell  and  talisman,  and  Johan  le  Vicuz,  whose  age  ez- 
Cttse<l  him.     But  Andrew  Bucquint  bad  not  arrived. 

*'  The  saints  or  Sathanas  grant  that  he  hath  not  missed 
his  way  in  this  fog,"  eried  Bimon  de  Berevil ;  *'  is  this 
the  fortiiBat«  night  y*a  premised  us,  Hakelot  f  " 


"  It  is,"  replied  the  Jew,  **  and  until  one  hear  afUr 
midnight  nought  can  harm  you." 

"  Only  until  one  hour  after  f  *'  exclaimed  De  Beievil. 
"  Until  two  hours,''  interposed  Johan  le  Vieux. 
The  Jew  turned  to  the  last  speaker — **  Uow  saj  ym 
so?"  said  he. 

"  O,  anything  to  prevent  their  going  baek.  Eemem- 
ber  the  ehest,  and  the  gem0»  and  the  talismans,"  whis- 
pered the  eager  old  man. 

"  They  had  best  be  early,"  resumed  the  Jew,  fixiof 
his  eyes  on  a  brass  vessel  containing  water,  and  whieh  at 
this  period  formed  a  good  substitute  for  a  clock;  "let 
them  set  off  one  hour  before  midnight." 

'*We  need  be  quick,  then,"  said  Simon  deBersvil; 
"  there  is  seantly  half-an-hour,  and  our  leader  is  not 
come." 

*'  But  he  is,* '  said  Johan  le  Vieux,  pointing  to  Aadrtw 
Bucquint,  who  at  the  moment  entered  the  room. 

'*Now,  success  to  our  doings,"  cried  Hakelot,  flllinf 
the  silver  standing  cup  to  the  brim  from  a  skin  ef  vine, 
and  offering  it  to  Andrew  Bucquint  first. 

**  Choose  another  leader,"  said  he,  pushing  away  the 
cup  ;   "I  will  not  go." 

"  Good  Andrew,  wherefore  ?  "  eried  they  all. 
'*  Because  it  will  end  ill.     Only  this  morning,  sot 
beside  the  Clerk's  well,  a  hare  crossed  my  path." 

"What  marvel  of  that,  this  hard  weather,"  cri«d 
Simon  de  Berevil;  "  I  met  one  hard  by  the  city  wall." 

"  But  even  now,  I  had  wandered  out  up  to  the  forvst 
boundary,  by  Totehill,  and  came  home  to  take  a  short 

sleep,  when  I  dreamt  * ' 

"  That  we  came  off  gallantly,"  cried  Fittradnlf. 
"  That  it  failed,"  said  the  young  man  fiercely;  ''sod 
the  gyves,  tight  and  cold,  were  on  this  very  wrist;"  snd 
he  struck  his  right  arm. 

"Nay,  my  good  youth,"  said  Johan  le  Vieux  sooth- 
ingly, "  dreams  oft  come  by  contraries." 
"  But  I  dreamt  it  twice.'* 

The  reckless  crew  started,  for  this  was  eonsidered  % 
sure  proof  of  the  dream  coming  true.  Even  IJakelot 
looked  Anxiously  at  the  speaker.     At  length  he  said— 

"  This  is  a  fortunate  night,  we  are  strong  in  number 
and  well  armed,  both  with  weapon  and  spell.  It  cannot 
be  but  we  must  succeed.  Then,  what  say  you,  Andr?«'. 
to  a  charm — ^a  powerful  charm,  against  iron  and  steel  ? 
— against  the  gyves  which  you  fear  t" 

"  And,  moreover,  touch  not  weapon  to-night,  sn'  ye 
list.  Go  but  with  us  and  bear  the  lights,  and  show  us 
the  way,"  said  Fitzradulf. 

"  My  good  youth,  remember  how  mueh  depends  on 
you,"  urged  Johan  le  Vieux,  casting  an  anxious  gbnce 
towards  the  clepsydra.  "  Go — do  go — I  will  engs^  to 
bear  you  harmless." 

"  And  that  ho  can  well  do,"  said  Uakelot.  '*  He  sfanU 
give  you  that  ring,"  and  hs  pointed  to  an  agate  riagoa 
the  old  man's  finger. 

"  Good  Hakelot !  what  say  you  ?"  cried  he,  in  the 
wildest  alarm.  "  My  precious  ring!  it  hath  never  lef^ 
this  finger  for  twenty  years." 

"  It  will  ensure  him  against  iron  and  steel.  Tea  csn- 
not  want  it,  for  you  will  not  go,"  said  the  Jew. 

"  0,  yes,  I  shall.  Remember  the  chest,  good  Hakelot 
—it  most  not  be  left  to  thim.  Let  tiieoi  take  the  silks 
and  bandekin,  but  not  that,** 
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''  Avglii  wiH  ^  )>a4  exoept  yoo  lend  tiiat  ring, 
the  finn  reply. 

Th9  whole  group,  excepi  Andrew  Bucquiat,  now  stood 
mdj  to  ^part.  Tke  wedges  shod  with  iron,  and  many  a 
eorisvs  imtminent,  were  distributed  among  them ;  the 
rioe^op  bad  been  so  often  filled  and  drained,  that  the 
ikio  was  almost  empty,  and  the  rbiag  water  in  the  brass 
nml  vai  jnet  on  a  line  with  the  hour. 

"Too  will  go— sorely  you  will  go,  and  with  that  ring  f 
iai4  Hskelot. 

The  young  man  raised  his  eyes :  he  had  been  deeply 
vasiiig.  "Yes,  with  that  ring/'  said  he,  "but  not 
withoDt  it." 

"Good  Andrew,  this  ring  oannot  avail  yon,''  said 
Johsn  le  Vjeux,  earnestly. 

"  Give  it  me,  and  I  go— give  it  not,  and  I  stay,*'  said 
the  young  man,  sternly. 

/obsa  le  Vieuz  looked  anxiously  round.  The  Jew  had 
toned  from  bioa.  He  hurriedly  slipt  a  ring  off  bis 
lloger,  which  he  pUused  on  the  forefinger  of  Andrew's 
right  hand.  '*  6o«  good  youth,  with  the  blessing  of  the 
Mints,''  said  be. 

A  loud  laugh  echoed  round,  and  taking  a  deep  draught 
ef  the  cup,  Andreir  Buoquint  lifted  the  cressit— a  small 
iron  pan  of  coals  which  was  to  light  them  along — and  the 
bouile  of  wax  tapers,  and  departed  with  bis  companions. 

"Touch  not  iron  or  steel,  an'  ye  can  avoid  them,"  were 
ths  Jew's  parting  injunctions ;  "  but  if  ye  miut  fight,  use 
the  knife  at  your  girdle. " 

"That  silly  young  man,"  said  Johan  le  Yieux. 
"  Wberefiire  did  ye  speak  of  my  ring  to  bim  ?" 

"  Becaose,  unless  he  wore  it,  I  ^should  fear  for  his 
n&ty,"  said  Hakelot. 

"  Impossible  !  are  they  not  all  well  guarded  by  spells  ? 

"  StUl,  I  like  not  his  dreams.  But  ho  is  safe,  me 
thmks,  with  that  ring." 

"  Aba !  he  bath  it  not.  It  iras  my  signet  ring  J  gave 
bim." 

"Yob  didf  eaidthii  Jew,  fiereely.  "Then  beware 
tf  the  end!" 

Crowding  round  the  fire  in  the  hall,  which  was  now  covered 
Bpu  was  the  onstom  of  the  times,  the  Crolses  and  Siward 
Lebiter's  servants,  all  well  armed,  sat  in  bushed  silenco  ; 
while  in  the  adjoining  chamber,  where  the  first  attempt 
was  to  be  made,  tho  mercer  himself  kept  eager  watch  ( 
nd  he  eatised  rushes  to  be  thickly  laid  along  the  floor  to 
the  entrance  of  the  ball,  that  no  footstep  might  be  heard. 

It  seemed  a  long  time  to  the  watchers  ere  their  sum- 
mons came ;  but  at  length  the  low  tramp  of  many  foot- 
iteps,  and  the  alight  creaking  of  bolts  broke  the  silenco. 
Then  came  the  tramp  of  nearer  footsteps,  and  then  a 
dull,  heavy  sound,  as  if  some  ponderous  weight  was  being 
niaed.  Then  Siward  Leiutor  softly  trod  across  the  rushes, 
and  summoned  the  men.  Ingleram  de  Baynham  and 
twelve-well  tried  companions  followed  into  tho  chamber, 
just  as  one  of  the  huge  stones  was  dislodged  from  the 
wall ;  and,  in  silence,  bearing  the  cressit,  Andrew  Buc- 
quint  and  the  foremost  of  the  robbers  made  their  wny 
through,  calling  upon  the  others  to  aid  him.  Ingleram  de 
Baynbam  laid  about  him  as  he  had  been  wont  in  Pales- 
tine. Ue  struck  the  cresset  from  the  young  man's  hand, 
who  drew  bis  knife,  while  the  Croises  engaged  the  other 
robbers,  vho,  unaware  of  this  resistanee,  still  pressed  in, 
and  sharp  was  tli»  coofiiet.    The  numbers  and  courage  of 
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thtir  opponents  soon,  however,  prevailed,  and  the  rebberf 
fled,  followed  by  Siward  Lelutor's  servants,  who  eodca? 
voared  to  track  them,  but  in  vain.  Meanwbilo  Siward 
called  for  lights,  and  mado  diligent  search  round  about  s 
but  nought  could  be  found  save  the  cressit,  and  just  be- 
side, on  the  rushes,  a  right  hand,  fair,  and  weU-sbaped» 
with  a  signet  ring  on  the  forefinger. 

Long  ere  dawn  did  the  tale  of  the  robbers,  and  their 
defeat,  circulate  throughout  London  ;  and  as  daylight  ap- 
peared, on  more  diligent  search  being  made  among  the 
m<any  narrow  turnings  hard  by,  three  of  the  robbers  were 
found,  quite  dead ;  and  news  was  also  brought  that  a  well- 
dressed  young  man  bad  been  carried,  severely  wounded, 
into  the  House  of  Cripples,  close  beside  Cripplegate. 
As  the  morning  advanced,  the  rich  Jew  Hakelot  was 
discovered  to  have  left  his  dwelling ;  and  so  great  was 
the  excitement  among  all  classes,  that  the  Portreve  seat 
a  pressing  message  to  Richard  de  Laoy,  the  chief  justi- 
ciar, praying  him  to  come  down  and  conduct  the  inquiry. 

At  the  foot  of  the  stone  cross  where  the  inquest  had 
so  lately  been  held,  Richard  do  Lacy,  in  his  ample  scarlet 
robe,  and  ermine  hood,  supported  by  mace  bearers  and 
men  at  arms,  took  his  seat ;  while,  at  his  right  band,  stood 
the  Portreve  and  tho  sheriflRi,  and  before  him  the  mar- 
shalled witnesses,  and  most  emphatic  witness  of  all,  the 
freshly  severed  hand  with  the  signet  ring. 

"The  hand  is  that  of  a  young  roan,"  said  Adam  le 
Blunde,  "but  holy  saints  !  the  ring  belongs  to  QallHd,  of 
the  Langboume  t ' ' 

A  shudder  of  horror  ran  through  the  bystanders  at  this 
remark — had  that  venerable  old  man  been  waylaid  and 
murdered — so  messengers  wore  instantly  despatohed  to  his 
house.  Meanwiiile  tidings  oamo  that  the  young  man  who 
had  been  taken  to  the  House  of  Cripples  was  discovered 
to  have  recently  lost, his  right  hand ;  so  the  chief  jus- 
ticiar directed  that  he  should  bo  instantly  brought  befim) 
him,  and  that  promise  should  be  given  of  life  and  limb, 
provided  ho  made  full  confession. 

It  was  a  sad  sight  to  see  that  young  nian  pale,  and 
faint,  unable  to  stand,  brought  in  a  litter,  and  laid  down 
on  the  very  spot  where  his  murdered  companion  had  been 
placed  ;  and  sadder  was  it  to  see  the  heart-broken  look 
with  which  he  fegarded  Siward  Lelut4>r,  who  started  with 
surprise,  and  exclaimed,  "  Andrew  Bucquint,  a  robber!'' 

"Yes,"  groaned  the  young  man,  "  but  never  should  I 
have  been  so,  save  by  the  aid  of  Satbanas,  and  Galfrid 
of  the  Langboume  ! " 

"Satbanas,  and  Galfrid  of  Langboume!      What  a 

!  Galfrid,  that  worthiest  of  men,  whose  alms,  and 

whose  devotions  were  known  to  all,  and  the  author  ef  all 
evil ! " 

"He  is  mad,"  said  the  bystanders,  and  so  said  Gal- 
frid himself,  who  now  appeared,  and  who  said  he  had 
missed  his  signet  ring  that  morning,  but  could  net  tell 
how  he  had  lost  it. 

But  the  chief  justiciar  paid  little  heed  to  his  assertions; 
he  ordered  him  to  be  silent,  and  bent  down  his  head  to 
listen  to  the  confession  of  the  maimed  young  man,  who, 
with  his  left  hand^  (.laced  upon  tho  copy  of  the  Gospels, 
which  he  reverently  kissed,  told  how  that  desperate  com- 
pany of  robbers  had  been  organised  by  Galfrid,  of  tho  Lang- 
bourne,  himself;  and  how,  under  tho  name  of  Johan  le 
Vieux,  he  had  attended  when  they  met,  oeunselled  their 
doings,  and  reeeived  a  large  portion  of  the  specie,  "  as 
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TOKj  yet  be  8m&»"  Added  he,  **  in  hU  itone  chamber,  be- 
neath his  atorehoaee." 

' '  Sir  Justiciar, ' '  exclaimed  the  old  man,  trembling  with 
rage,  ''would  that  by  trial  by  battle,  I  might  prove  on 
that  man-sworn  scatterling  his  utter  falsehood ;  but  I  am 
past  the  age  of  challenge,  and  he  is  maimed." 

*' Demand  justice  from  heaven,   good  Galfrid,"  ex- 
claimed the  bystanders,  even  now  unwilling  to  believe  his 
guilt ;  "cleanse  yourself  in  the  old  way,  by  the  ordeal." 
*'  Most  ghully,"  replied  the  old  man ;   "  Sir  Justiciar, 
I  demand  the  ordeal,  the  threefold  ordeaL' ' 

This  mode  of  appeal  to  Heaven  had  always  been  dis- 
countenanced by  our  Norman  sovereigns  and  their  law 
officers ;  but,  perhaps  for  that  very  reason,  the  populace 
more  determinately  adhered  to  it.  In  this  case,  and 
unong  a  people  so  wedded  to  their  old  customs  as  the 
ancient  Inhabitants  of  London,  Richard  de  Lacy  well 
knew  that  a  refusal  would  only  impede  the  course  of 
justice,  so  he  assented.  '*  By  which  ordeal  will  you  be 
judged?"  said  he  (for  the  accused  had  always  this  option) 
— "  by  the  iron  or  the  water  ?" 

Galfrid  of  the  Langboume,  darting  a  savage  look  at  his 
aoouser,  paused  a  moment,  when  the  cry  of  **  The  water 
ordeal — the  water,"  burst  from  the  crowd. 

The  plunging  the  arm  into  boiling  water  was  evidently 
a  fairer  test  for  an  aged  man  than  the  snatching  a  red- 
hot  iron  bar,  three  pounds  in  weight,  off  the  fire,  and 
bearing  it  nine  feet — so  the  justiciar  assented.  "  Choose 
twelve  Uw-worthy  men  on  each  side,"  said  he,  "and  let 
the  trial  take  place  forthwith  in  the  church  of  St.  Gregory 
yonder." 

There  was  some  disappointment  expressed  at  this.  One 
reason  why  our  forefathers  preferred  the  ordeal  was  the 
pomp  thrown  around  it  as  a  religious  ceremony,  and  in 
the  adjoining  cathedral  that  pomp  could  be  displayed  to 
advantage,  while  in  the  little  ohuroh  of  St.  Gregory  only 
the  simplest  forms  could  be  observed ;  and,  moreover,  it 
would  not  contain  a  tenth  of  the  vast  crowd  that  now 
quite  filled  the  wide  open  space  around  the  cross.  But 
so  the  chief  justiciar  had  commanded ;  so  the  priests  re- 
paired to  the  church  to  prepare  the  vessel  of  boiling  water 
— the  constables  selected  the  "hiw-worthy"  jurors,  or 
witnesses — ^while  Galfrid  of  the  Langboume,  on  his  knees, 
addressed  himself  to  his  devotions. 

Very  soon  two  men  from  each  side  were  summoned  to 
enter  the  church,  to  ascertain  that  the  water  was  actually 
boiling  ;  and  then  followed  the  remaining  witnesses,  each 
sprinkled  with  holy  water  as  he  entered  the  church,  and 
presented  with  the  Gospels,  which  he  was  to  kiss.  These 
were  raised  on  either  side  of  the  nave,  and  between  them, 
supported  by  a  crook,  over  a  clear  charcoal  fire,  hung 
the  vessel  of  boiling  water,  from  which  the  accused  was 
to  snatch  a  bar  of  iron,  or  a  stone,  inuuersing  his  arm 
for  the  threefold  ordeal,  up  to  the  elbow. 

The  precious  ring,  which  he  believed  would  effectually 
secure  him  fi?om  harm  by  iron,  or  steel,  was  still  on  the 
old  man's  finger  ;  but  as  no  ring  would  be  allowed  to 
remain,  he  snatched  it  off  and  concealed  it  in  his  bosom. 
"The  vessel  is  iron,  and  the  bar  is  iron,"  said  he  (for 
so  they  usually  were) ;  "so  I  am  still  secure  ;"  and, 
therefore,  with  a  firm  step  he  entered  the  church. 

At  the  door  he  was  met  by  the  priest,  who,  duly  as- 
perging  him  with  holy  water,  walked  before  him  to  the 
place  of  trial,  reading  the  appointed  collect,  while  many 


pressed  in  to  behold  the  actual  interposition  of  Heaven, 
on  behalf  of  so  good  a  man. 

The  accused  had  now  advanced  olose  to  the  Arc, 
with  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  when,  suddenly  liiling 
them,  he  started  back  with  a  wild  cry  of  alarm.  "  The 
vessel  is  bran  !'*  cried  he,  "  it  is  brass  !  and  I  am  se- 
cured but  against  iron  and  steel  V* 

"  Where  is  security,  save  in  the  protection  of  Hea- 
ven ?"  said  the  startled  priest. 

But  the  old  man  heeded  him  not — nay,  heard  him 
not — ^for  he  looked  horror-struck  into  the  hissing  and 
bubbling  cauldron,  and  saw,  fiu*  below,  not  the  bar  of 
iron,  but  a  large  stone  which  he  was  to  snatch  out.  "  I 
cannot,  I  cannot,"  said  he,  turning  away. 

**  Galfrid,  of  the  Langboume, "  said  the  priest, ' '  wheiv- 
fbre  dost  thou  linger,  come  forward." 

"I  dare  not,  I  dare  not,"  cried  he,  utterly  thrown  off 
his  guard  by  his  terrors  :  **  the  ring  that  Hakekt  the 
Jew  gave  me  secures  fix>m  iron  and  steel,  but  not  from 
brass  V* 

Then  arose  a  cry  of  rage  and  horror  from  the  crowd, 
who  now  beheld  in  their  late  favourite  but  the  fiiend  of 
a  hated  Jew — ^but  the  bond-slave  of  Sathanas  himself. 
"  Take  him  to  the  Elms  ;  away  with  him,"  was  shouted ; 
"  he  hath  refused  the  ordeal." 

"  It  now  only  remained  for  the  chief  justiciar  to  pan 
sentence.  Galfrid,  of  the  Langboume,  was  dragged  to  the 
appointed  place  of  execution,  and  there  hanged ;  the 
ring,  which  was  firmly  believed  to  be  the  pledge  of  his 
compact  with  Sathanas,  being  flung  into  the  fire. 

"  My  testimony  hath  been  wondrously  found  to  be 
true,"  said  Andrew  Bucquint,  again  raising  himself; 
"let  me,  therefore,  confess  ere  I  die,  my  part  in  the 
death  of  that  poor  young  man,  who  lay  dead,  even  where 
I  am  now  lying.  Good  Siward  Lelotor,  know  you 
this  V  and  he  drew  from  his  neck  part  of  a  gold  chun. 
"  It  is  my  daughter's  ;  how  came  it  in  y<mr  hands  V* 
cried  he. 

"  Alas  !  although  forbidden  your  house,  I  still  waswoot 
to  linger  about,  though  I  knew  Edeva  no  longer  loved 
me.  I  could  not  bear  to  part  from  her,  though  she  ofvta 
bade  me  away ;  at  length,  on  the  night  yon  were  at 
Westminster,  I  refused  to  go  without  some  token  ;  and 
frightened — ^yes,  frightened  at  the  playmate  of  her  girl- 
hood, she  gave  me  that  chain.  I  sought  my  worthless 
companions ;  I  boastfully  displayed  my  prize ;  and  when 
late  we  arose  to  depart,  Eudo  accompanied  me  to  this 
very  spot  There  he  accused  me  of  having  robbed  your 
house,  without  calling  them  to  share  the  plunder,  and  ho 
seized  the  chain.  We  fought :  I  meant  not  to  kill  him ; 
but,  on  the  word  of  a  dying  man,  he  was  killed  In  hia 
own  wrong." 

The  young  man  fell  back  exhausted.  "  Take  him 
away,  and  take  heed  to  him, "  said  the  chief  justiciar  to  the 
attendants  from  the  House  of  Cripples ;  "we  have  pro- 
mised him  life  and  limb,  though  the  boon,  methinks,  is 
of  little  value." 

This  strange  story  soon  spread  throughout  London, 
and  great  was  the  marvelling.  The  house  of  Galfrid,  of 
the  Langboume,  was  searched,  and  much  stolen  property 
found  therein,  which  being  restored  to  its  owners,  the 
dwelling  was  set  fire  to,  that,  if  possible,  all  memorial  of 
a  man  who  had  so  disgraced,  not  only  his  natzTe  city, 
but  the  high  office  of  oarlderman,  might  pensh.     And  so 
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ssiioas  were  the  fathers  of  the  city  that  this  should  he, 
that  m  talking  of  him,  they  would  not  eren  use  his  real 
name,  but  ipoke  of  him  as  "  Johan  le  Yieuz."  And 
thus  was  the  story  told  to  Benedict  Abbas,  that  worthy 
chronicler,  who  has  giyen  the  dutlino  of  it  in  his  book, 
'  hut  calling  him  Johannes  Sene. 

From  that  worthy  chronicler  we  learn  nought  of  Andrew 
Baoqoint,  whether  he  lired  or  died ;  but  we  find,  that 
many,  many  years  after,  there  was  much  fame  of  a  holy 


man,  who  preached  about  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  but  who  had  lost  his  right  hand.  Some  people  said 
he  had  lost  it  by  accident ;  others,  and  they  were  the  most 
numerous,  said  he  had  lost  it  in  fighting  against  the  Sara- 
cens; but  the  lady  Edeva  de  Baynham,  haying  gone  to  hear 
him  preach  at  the  market  cross  of  Northampton,  was  great- 
ly moTod,  for  she  recognised  the  playmate  of  her  girlhood. 
'*  O,"  said  she,  "well  doth  he  recall  to  my  mind  the  days 
of  my  youth,  and  the  story  of  the '  Hand  and  th^  King.'  " 
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It  is  iritli  diffidence  that  we  approach  the  subject 
of  the  following  sketch.     It  may  seem  that  to  at- 
tempt a  new  estimate  of  a  character,  so  thoroughly 
scrutinized,  and  so  widely  appreciated  as  Byron's, 
IB  an  attempt  alike  hopeless  and  presumptuous. 
And  if  we  did  approach  it  with  the  desire  of  find- 
ing or  saying  anything  absolately  new,  we  should 
feel  the  full  force  of  the  objection.     But  this  is 
far  firom  being  our  ambition.     We  hare  decided 
to  sketch  Lord  Byron's  genius  for  the  following 
reasons.     In  the  first  place,  a  very  narrow  is  never 
a  very  wide,  a  very  particular  is  seldom  a  very 
just  scrutiny  or  estimate.     In  the  second  place, 
the  criticism   of  single  works  pouring  ftom  the 
press,    however    acute    and    admirable,    is    not 
equivalent  to  a  review  of  those  works  taken  as 
a   whole.       A  judgment  pronounced  upon  the 
first,  second,  or  third  storeys  of  a  building,  as 
they  successively  arise,  does  not    forestal    the 
opinion  of  one  who  can  overlook  the  completed 
structure.     Of  Byron's  several  writings  we  have 
every  variety  of  separate  critiques,  good,  bad,  and 
indififerent — -of  his  genius,  as  animating  his  whole 
works,  we  have  no  criticism,  either  indifferent, 
bad,  or  good.     In  the  third  place,  the  tumult 
which  all  Byron's  productions  instantly  excited, 
the  space  they  cleared  and  burnt  out  for  them- 
selves, falling  like  bombshells  among  the  crowd, 
the    strong    passions    they  awakened  in    their 
readers,  through  that  intense  personality  which 
marked  them  all,  rendered  cool  appreciation  at 
the  time  impossible.     They  came  upon  the  public 
like  powerful  sermons  on  an  excited  audience, 
sweeping  criticism  away  before  them,  blotting 
oat  principles  of  art  from  the  memory  of  the 
severest  judges,  whose  hearts  they  stormed,  whose 
passions  they  inflamed — at  the  same  time,  that 
they  sometimes  revolted  their  tastes,  and  some- 
times insulted  their  understandings.    At  night 
there  was  intoxication — ^in  the  morning  calm  re- 
flection came.     But,  in  the  meantime,  the  poet 
was  away,  his  song  had  become  immortal,  and  the 
threatened  arrows  were  quietly  returned  to  the 
quiver  again.     In  the  next  place,  Byron *s  life 
and  story  formed  a  running  commentary  upon  his 
works,  which  tended  at  once  to  excite  and  to  be- 
wilder his  readers.     His  works  have  now  illus- 
trated editions  :  they  did  not  require  this  while 
he  Uved.     Then,  'his  romantic  history,  partially 


disclosed,  and,  therefore,  more  effective  in  its,  in- 
terest— ^his  early,  hapless  love — his  first  unfortu- 
nate publication — his  Grecian  travels — his  re- 
sistless  rush  into  fame—his  miserable  marriage 
— ^his  amours — the  glorious  backgrounds  which  he 
chose  for  his  tragic  attitudes,  Switzerland  and 
Italy — ^his  personal  beauty — ^his  very  lameness-— 
the  odd  and  yet  unludicrous  compound  which  he 
formed  of  Vulcan  and  Venus,  of  Apollo  and 
Satyr — favourite  and  football  of  destiny — th^ 
mysterious  spectacle  he  presented  of  a  most  mi- 
serable man,  composed  of  all  the  materials  which 
make  others  happy — ^the  quaint  mixture  of  all 
opposites  in  his  character,  irreconcilable  till  in 
the  ruin  of  death— the  elaborate  and  cunning 
counteraction  of  every  noble  gift  and  accomplish- 
ment by  some  one  fatal  defect — the  cloak  of 
mystery  which  he  now  carefully  threw  over,  and 
now  pettishly  withdrew  from  his  own  character^* 
the  impossibility  of  either  thoroughly  hating,  or 
loving,  or  laughing  at  him — ^the  unique  and  many- 
sided  puzzle  which  he  thus  made,  had  the  effect 
of  maddening  the  public,  and  of  mystifying  his 
critics.  Hal  is  charged  by  Falstaff  with  giving  him 
medicines  to  make  him  love  him.  Byron  gave  men 
medicines  to  educe  toward  himself  a  mixture  of 
all  possible  feelings — anger,  envy,  admiration, 
love,  pity,  blame,  horror,  and,  above  all,  wonder 
as  to  what  could  be  the  conceivable  issue  of  a 
life  BO  high  and  so  low — so  earthly  and  so  un- 
earthly— so  spiritual  and  so  sensual — so  melan- 
choly and  so  mirthful,  as  he  was  notoriously  lead- 
ing. This  was  the  perpetual  stimulus  to  the 
readers  of  his  works — ^this  the  eternal  face  and 
jQgure,  filling  the  margins  of  all  his  pages.  This 
now  is  over.  That  strange  life  4s  lived — ^that 
knot,  too  hard  and  twisted  for  man,  is  away  else- 
where to  be  solved — ^that  heart,  so  differently  re- 
ported of  by  different  operators,  has  undergone 
the  stem  analysis  of  death.  His  works  have  now 
emerged  from  that  fluctuating  and  lurid  shadow 
of  himself,  which  seemed  to  haunt  and  guard  them 
all ;  and  we  can  now  judge  of  them,  though  not 
apart  from  his  personal  history,  yet  undistracted 
by  its  perpetual  protrusion.  In  the  next  place, 
Byron  was  the  victim  of  two  opposite  currents  in 
the  public  feeling — one  unduly  exalting,  and  the 
other  unduly  depressing  his  name — both  of  which 
have  now  so  far  subsided,  that  we  can  judge  of 
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kim  o«t  of  the  immediate  or  OTerbeuing  influenee 
of  ^thw.  And  in  the  last  place,  af  intimated 
already,  no  attempt  has  been  made  since  his 
daath,  either  to  ooUect  the  scattered  flowers  of 
former  fugitire  criticism,  to  be  boond  in  one 
chaplet  round  his  pale  and  noble  brow,  or  to 
wreathe  for  it  fresh  and  independent  laurels. 
Moore's  life  is  a  long  apology  for  his  memory, 
such  as  a  partial  friend  might  be  expected  to 
make  to  a  public  then  partial,  and  unwilling 
to  be  conyicted  of  misplaced  idolatry.  Macaulay *s 
Critique  is  an  elegant  fasciculua  of  all  the  fine 
things  which,  it  had  occurred  to  him,  might  be  said 
•n  such  a  theme— exhibits,  besides,  the  coarse  cur- 
rent of  Byron's  life  caught  in  crystal  and  tinged 
with  couleur  d€  rose,  like  a  foul  winter  stream 
shining  in  ice  and  eyeniog  sunshine-— and  has 
nuuiy  beautiful  remarks  about  his  poems;  but 
neither  abounds  in  original  Tiews^  nor  gives, 
what  its  author  could  so  admirably  have  given, 
•  collection  of  common  opinions  on  his  entire  genius 
and  works,  forming  a  fuU-length  portrait,  ideally 
like,  vigorously  distinct,  and  set,  in  his  own  un- 
equalled imagery  and  language,  as  in  a  frame  of 
gold. 

Our  humble  endearour  at  present  is  to  make 
some  small  contribution  towards  a  future  likeness 
of  the  poet  Byron.  And  whatever  may  be  the 
effect  of  our  remarks  upon  the  public,  and  how- 
ever they  may  or  may  not  fail  in  starting  from 
dumber  the  "  Coming  Man  "  who  shall  criticise 
Byron  as  Thomas  Carlyle  has  criticised  Jean 
Paul,  and  Wilson,  Bums  :  this,  at  least,  shall  be 
ours—we  shall  have  expressed  our  honest  eon- 
fictions — uttered  an  idea  that  has  long  lain  upon 
our  minds — and  repaid,  in  part,  a  debt  of  gratitude 
which  we  owe  to  Byron,  as  men  owe  to  some 
terrible  teacher,  who  has  at  once  roused  and 
tortured  their  minds ;  as  men  owe  to  the  thunder- 
peal which  has  awakened  them,  sweltering,  at 
the  hour  when  it  behoved  them  to  start  on  some 
journey  of  life  and  death. 

We  propose  to  methodise  our  paper  under  the 
following  outlines.  We  would,  in  the  first  place, 
inquire  into  Byron's  purpose.  Secondly,  into  the 
relation  in  which  he  has  stood  to  his  age,  and  the 
influence  he  has  exerted  over  it.  Thirdly,  into  the 
leading  features  of  his  artistic  execution.  Fourthly, 
speak  of  the  materials  on  which  his  genius  fed. 
Fifthly,  glance  at  the  more  characteristic  of  his 
works.  And,  sixthly,  try  to  settle  his  rank  as  a 
Poet.  We  would  first  ask  at  Byron  the  simple 
question,  "  W4iat  do  you  mean  ? "  A  simple 
question  truly,  but  significant  as  well,  and  not 
always  very  easy  to  answer.  It  is  always, 
however,  our  duty  to  ask  it;  and  we  have,  in 
general,  a  right,  surely,  to  expect  a  reply.  If  a 
man  come  and  make  us  a  speech,  we  arc  entitled 
to  understand  his  language  as  well  as  to  see  his 
object.  If  a  man  administer  to  us  a  reproof,  or 
salute  us  with  a  sudden  blow,  we  have  a  double 
right  to  turn  round  and  ask  **  What's  that  for  ?" 
•  Nay,  if  a  man  come  professing  to  utter  an 
oracalar  deliverance,  even  in  this  case,  we  expect 
some  glimmer  of  definite  meaning  and  object; 
and  if  glimmer  there  be  none,  we  are  justified  in 


concluding  that  neither  hat  there  been  any  orsele. 
**  Oracles    speak:"    oracles   should  also  sluii«. 
Now,  in  Byron's  case,  we  have  a  man  coming 
forward  to  utter  speeches — to  administer  reproob 
— to  smite  the  public  on  both  cheeks— in  the 
attitude  of  an  accuser,  impeaching  man — of  a  blas- 
phemer, attacking  God — of  a  prophet,  ezpresMng 
himself,  moreover,  with  the  clearness  and  the  cer- 
tainty  of  profound  and  dogmatic  conviction ;  and 
we  have  thus,  more  than  a  threefold  right  to  in- 
quire, what  is  your  drift,  what  would  you  have  us 
to  believe,  or  what  to  do  ?     Now  here,  precisely, 
we  think,  is  Byron's  fatal  defect.     He  has  no  such 
clear,  distinct,  and  overpowering  object,  as  were 
worthy  of,  or  as  has  secured  the  complete  concen- 
tration of  his  splendid  powers.   His  object!   What 
is  it  ?     Not  to  preach  the  duty  of  universal  des- 
pair ;  or  to  inculcate  the  propriety  of  an  *'  act  of 
universal,  simultaneous  suicide;"  else,  why  did  he 
not,  in  the  first  place,  set  the  example  himself 
and  from  ''  Leucadia's  rock,"  or  Etna's  crater, 
precipitate  himself,  as  a  signal  for  the  species  to 
follow  ;  and  why,  in  the  second  place,  did  he  pro- 
fess such  trust  in  schemes  of  political  amelioration, 
and  die  in  the  act  of  leading  on  a  Revolutionary 
war  ?   Not  to  teach,  nor  yet  to  impugn  any  system 
of  religion :  for  if  one  thing  be  more  certsdn  about 
him  than  another,  it  is,  that  he  had  no  settled 
convictions  on  such  subjects  at  all — and  was  only 
beginning  to  entertain  a  desire  toward  forming 
them  when  the  great  teacher.  Death,  arrived. 
Nor  was  his  purpose  merely  to  display  his  own 
powers  and  passions  in  imposing  aspects:  although 
much  of  this  desire  mingled  with  his  ambition, 
still  he  was  not  altogether  a  vain  attitudiniser. 
There  is  sterling  truth  in  his  taste  and  style  of 
writing — ^there  is  sincerity  in  his  anguish — and 
his  little  pieces,  particularly,  are  the  mere  wring- 
ings  of  his  heart !     Who  can  doubt  that  his  brow, 
the  index  of  the  soul,  darkened  as  he  wrote  that 
fearful  curse,  the  burden  of  which  is  '*  Forgive- 
ness ?"     The  paper,  on  which  was  written  his 
Farewell  to  Lady  Byron,  is  still  extant,  and  it  is 
all  blurred  and  blotted  with  his  tears.    His  poem, 
entitled  '*  The  Dream,"  is  as  sincere  as  if  it  had 
been  penned  in  blood.    And  was  he  not  sincere 
in  sleep,  when  he  ground  his  teeth  to  pieces  in 
gnashing  them  ?    But  his  sincerity  was  not  of 
that  profound,   constant,   and  consistent   kind, 
which  deserves  the  stronger  name  of  earnestness. 
It  did  not  answer  to  the  best  description  in  poetry 
of  the  progress  of  such  a  spirit,  which  goes  on-^ 

"  Like  to  the  Politick  sea 
Whose  icy  current  and  oooipulsive  course 
Ne'er  feeli  retiring  ebb,  but  keeps  right  on 
To  the  Propontick  and  the  Hellespont." 

It  was  a  sincerity  such  as  the  Ikleest  and  the 
most  hollow  of  men  must  express  when  stung  to 
the  quick  ;  for  hath  not  a  human  eham  as  well 
as  a  Jew— "eyes,  hands^  organa,  dimensions, 
senses,  affections,  passions.  Is  he  not  fed  with  the 
same  food,  and  hurt  by  the  same  weapons  ?  H 
you  prick  him,  does  he  not  bleed  ?  If  yon  tickle 
him,  does  he  not  laugh  ?  If  you  poison  him,  does 
he  not  die  ?  And  if  yon  wrong  him,  does  he  not 
revenge  ?"      Fuxpose^  therefore,  in  ita  genuine 
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simplioitjy  and  quiet  deep  tincerity,  was  airanting 
in  Byron's  character.  And  this  freatl j  accounts 
for  the  wreck  which  he  hecame  ;  and  for  that 
misery — 9k  misery  which  was  wonderful,  passing 
the  woe  of  man — ^which  sat  down  upon  his  spirit. 
Many  accounts  hare  been  given  of  his  grief. 
Maeanlay  says  that  he  was  a  spoiled  child. 
Another  in  rerse  declares — 

"  The  t&onght  thnt  he  was  grpatei*  thsn  his  kind 
Had  struck,  methought,  his  esif^\»  spirit  blind 
By  gazing  at  its  own  exceeding  light." 

But  the  plain  prose  and  English  of  it  lies  in  his 
union  of  intensity  of  power  with  the  want  of  in- 
tensity of  purpose.  He  was  neither  one  thing, 
nor  yet  another.  Life  with  him  was  neither,  on 
the  one  hand,  an  earnest  single-eyed  effort,  nor 
was  it,  eould  it  be,  a  mere  display.  He  be- 
lieredf  and  trembled  as  he  beliered,  that  it  was  a 
serious  thing  to  die  ;  but  did  not- sufficiently,  if  at 
all  feel,  that  it  was  as  serious  a  thing  to  lire.  He 
would  not  struggle  :  he  must  shine  ;  but  could 
not  be  content  with  mere  shining  without  struggle. 
And  hence  ill  at  ease  with  himself,  aimless  and 
hopeless,  "like  the  Cyclops — ^mad  with  blind- 
ness," he  turned  to  bay  against  society — ^man — 
and  the  Maker.  And  hence,  amid  all  that  he 
has  sotd  to  the  world-— «nd  said  so  eloquently,  and 
said  so  mournfully,  and  said  amid  such  wide,  and 
silent,  and  profound  attention — he  has  told  it  little 
sare  his  own  sad  story. 

I  pass,  secondly,  to  speak  of  the  relation  in 
which  be  Stood   to  his  age.     The  relations  in 
whicK  a  man  stands  to  his  age  are  perhaps 
threeMd.      He  is  either  before  it  or  behind  it, 
or  exactly  on  a  lerel  with  it.    He  is  either  its 
forerunner;  or  he  is  dragged  as  a  captive  at  its 
ehari<lt  wheels;  or  he  walks  calmly,  and  step  for 
step,  along  with  it.     We  behold  in  Milton  the 
man   before  his  age — not,  indeed,  in  point  of 
moral  grandeur  or  inental  power;  for  remember, 
his  a^e  was  the  age  of  the  Puritans,  the  age  of 
Hampden,  Selden,   Howe,  Vane,  and  of  Crom- 
well, who  was  a  greater  writer  than  Milton  him- 
self—only, it  was  with  the  sword  that  he  wrote — 
and  whose  deeds  were  quite  commensurate  with 
Milton's  words.  But  in  point  of  liberality  of  senti- 
ment and  width  of  view,  the  Poet  strode  across 
entire  centuries,  and  went,  indeed,  so  far  before 
his  contemporaries  that  he  seemed,  to  many  of 
them,   to  dwindle  in  the  distance.       We  see  in 
Sonthey  the  man  behind  his  age,  who,  indeed,  in 
his  yonth,  took  a  rash  and  rapid  race  In  adrance, 
but  returned  like  a  beaten  dog,  cowed,  abashed, 
with  downcast  head,  and  tail  between  his  legs, 
and  remained,  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  aloof  from 
the  ^reat  moyements  of  society.     We  behold  in 
J^roag^ham  one  whom  once  the  age  was  proud  to 
claim    a«  its  child  and  champion,  the  express 
image  of  its  bustling,  restless,  yersatile,  and  on- 
ward ebaracter,  and  of  whom  we  still  at  least  say, 
with  a  sigh,  he  might  have  been  the  Man  of  his 
time.      In  which  of  these  relations,  is  it  asked, 
did  Byron  stand  to  his  age  ?     We  are  forced  to 
answer,  in  none  of  them.     He  was  not  before  his 
a^e  in  anything,  in  opinion,  or  in  feeling.     He 
was  not,  in  all  or  many  things,  disgracefully  be- 


hind it;  nor  did  he  more  with  equal  and  measured 
steps  in  its  procession.     He  stood  to  the  age  in  a 
most  awkward  and  uncertain  attitude.  He  sneered 
at  its  adTancement,  and  he  lent  money,  and  ulti- 
mately lost  his  life,  in  attempting  to  promote  it. 
He  spoke  with  uniform  contempt,  and  imitated 
with  as  Uniform  emulation,  the  masterpieces  of 
its  literature.     He  abused  Wordsworth  in  public^ 
and  in  prirate  **  rolled  him  as  a  sweet  mooiBl  un- 
der his  tongue;"  or  rather,  if  you  believe  himself, 
took  him  as  a  drastic  dose,  to  purify  his  bilious 
and  unhappy  nature,  by  the  strongest  contrasted 
element  that  he  could  find.     He  often  reviled  and 
ridiculed  revealed  religion,  and  yet  read  the  Bible 
more  faithfully  and  statedly  than  most  professed 
Christians — made  up  in  superstition  what  he 
wanted  in  faith — had  a  devout  horror  at  begin- 
ning his  poems,  undertaking  his  Journeys,  or  par* 
ing  his  nails  on  a  Friday — and  had  he  lived, 
would  probably  have  ended,  like  his  own  Giaour, 
as  "  Brother  Byron,"  with  hair  shirt,  and  iron- 
spiked  girdle,  in  some  Achaian  or  Armenian  con- 
vent.     He  habitually  trampled  on,  and  seems 
sometimes  to  have  really  despised,  the  opinion  of 
the  public;   and  yet,  in  some  points,  folt  it  so 
keenly,  that,  says  Ebenezer  Elliot,  **  he  would 
have  almost  gone  into  hysterics  had  a  tailor 
laughed  at  him."      And  although,    when  the 
Edinburgh  Review  sought  to  crush  him  like  a 
worm,   he  rose  from  the  heel,   a  fiery,   flying 
dragon ;  yet,  to  the  assaults  of  the  meaner  crea- 
tures of  the  press,  he  was  pervious  all  over,  and 
allowed  minnikin  arrows,  which  were  beneath  his 
laughter,  to  rouse  his  rage.   Absurd  and  ludicrous 
the  spectacle  that  of  this  Laocoon,  covered  from 
head  to  foot  with  the  snakes  of  supernal  ven- 
geance, bearing  their  burden  with  deep  agonized 
silence,  starting  and  shrieking  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  a  thorn,  which  the  hand  of  some  puny 
passing  malignant  had  thrust  into  his  foot.    In 
one  respect  we  grant  that  Byfon  was  the  spirit  of 
the  age  ;  he  was  the  representative  of  its  wanti» 
its  Weakness,  its  discontents,  its  dark  unrest— 
but  not  of  its  aspirations,  its  widening  charity, 
and  its  hopeful  tendencies.     His  voice  was  the 
deep  vague  moan  of  the  world's  dream — his  writh- 
ing anguish,  the  last  struggle  of  its  troubled 
slumber  :  it  has  since  awaked,  or  is  awakening, 
and,  "as  a  dream  when  one  awakeneth,"  it  is  de- 
spising,  too  much  despising,  his  image.      He 
was  a  beaten  man,  standing  high  yet  helpless  be- 
tween  the    Old    and   the    New,    and    all   the 
helpless  and  the  hopeless,  rallied  round  him,  to 
proclaim  him  the  one-eyed  monarch  of  the  blind ; 
say  rather  to  constitute  him  first  magistrate  over 
a  city  in  flames — supreme  ruler  in  a  blasted  and 
ruined  realm.     In  one  thing  he  was  certainly  a 
prophet ;  namely,  a  prophet  of  evil.     As  misery 
was  the  secret  sting  of  all  his  inspiration,  it  be- 
came the  invariable  matter  of  all  his  song.     In 
some  of  his  poems,  you  have  Misery  contemplat- 
ing ;  in  others.  Misery  weeping  aloud ;  in  others. 
Misery  revolving  and  reproducing  the  past ;  in 
others.  Misery  bursting  the  confines  of  the  world, 
as  if  in  search  of  a  wider  hell  than  that  in  which 
it  felt  itflelf  environed :  in  others,  Milery  stopping 
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to  turn  and  rend  its  real  or  imaginary  foes ;  and 
in  others.  Misery  breaking  out  into  hollow,  hope- 
less, and  heartless  laughter.  (What  a  terrible 
thing  is  the  laugh  of  the  unhappy !  It  is  the 
▼ery  "  echo  to  the  seat  where  sorrow  is  throned.  '*) 
But  in  all,  you  have  Misery  ;  and  whether  he  re- 
turns the  old  thunder  in  a  voice  of  hundred 
power  and  majesty,  or  sings  an  evening  song  with 
the  grasshopper  at  his  feet — smiles  the  smile  of 
bitterness,  or  sheds  the  burning  tears  of  anger — 
his  voice  still  speaks  of  desolation,  mourning,  and 
woe ;  the  vocabulary  of  grief  labours  under  the 
demands  of  his  melancholy  genius ;  and  never, 
never  more,  till  this  scene  of  tears  and  sighs  be 
ended,  shall  we  meet  with  a  more  authentic  and 
profound  expounder  of  the  wretchedness  of  man. 
And  as  such  we  deem  him  to  have  done  good 
service ;  first,  because  he  who  approaches  toward 
the  bottom  of  human  woe,  proves  that  it  is  not  al- 
together^ bottomless,  however  deep;  because,  if 
human  grief  spring  from  human  greatness,  in  un- 
veiling the  grief  he  is  illustrating  the  grandeur  of 
man ;  and,  because,  the  writings  of  Byron  have 
saved  us,  in  this  country,  what  in  France  has 
been  so  pernicious,  "the  literature  of  des- 
peration:'' they  are  a  literature  of  desperation 
in  themselves  ;  they  condense,  into  one  volume, 
what  in  France  has  been  diluted  throughout  many, 
and,  consequently,  our  country  has  drained  ofif  at 
one  gulp,  and  survived  the  experiment,  the 
poison  which  our  neighbours  have  been  sipping 
for  years  to  their  deadly  harm. 

Thus,  on  the  whole,  we  regard  Byron  neither 
as,  in  any  sense,  a  creator,  nor,  wholly,  as  a 
creature  of  his  period  ;  hut  rather,  as  a  stranger 
entangled  in  the  passing  stream  of  its  crowd,  im- 
perfectly adjusted  to  its  customs,  indifferently 
reconciled  to  its  laws — among  men,  but  not  of 
them — a  man  of  the  world,  but  not  a  man  of  the 
age  ;  and  who  has  rather  fallen  furiously  through 
it — "a  wild  diver*'  spuming  the  heights,  and 
leaking  the  depths — ^than  left  on  it  any  deep  or 
definite  impression.  Some  men  are  buried  and 
straightway  forgotten — shovelled  out  of  memory 
as  soon  as  shovelled  into  the  tomb.  Others  are 
buried,  and  from  their  graves,  through  the  hands 
of  ministering  love,  arise  fragrant  flowers  and 
verdant  branches,  and  thus  are  they,  in  a 
subordinate  sense,  '*  raised  in  glory."  Ojthers, 
again,  lie  down  in  the  dust,  and  though  no  blos- 
som or  bough  marks  the  spot,  and  though  the 
timid  shun  it  at  evening-tides,  as  a  spot  unbless- 
ed— yet,  forgotten  it  can  never  be,  for  there  lies 
the  record  of  a  great  guilty  life  extinct,  and  the 
crown  of  crime  sits  silent  and  shadowy  on  the 
tombstone.  This  is  Byron's  memorial  in  the  age. 
But,  as  even  on  Nero  *s  tomb  *'  some  hand  unseen 
strewed  flowers,"  and  as  '<  nothing  dies  but  some- 
thing moumB,"  let  us  lay  a  frail  garland  upon 
the  sepulchre  of  a  ruin — ^itself  a  desolation — and 
say  Hequieaeat  in  pace,  as  we  hurry  on. 

I  come,  thirdly,  to  speak  of  the  leading  features 
of  his  artistic  execution,  and  the  materials  which 
his  genius  used.  And  here  there  are  less  mingled 
feelings  to  embarrass  the  critical  contcmplator. 
Stroni^y   direct  intellect,  descriptive  force,   and 


personal  passion,   seem  the    main  elements  of 
Byron's   poetical  power.      He    sees  clearly,  he 
selects   judiciously  for    effect  from  among  the 
points  he  does  see,  and  he  paints  them  with  a 
pencil  dipped  in  his  own  fiery  heart.    He  was  the 
last  representative  of  the  English  character  of 
mind.    His  lordly  independence  and  high-spirited- 
ness  ;  his  fearless  avowal  of  his  prejudices  howeTer 
narrow,  and  passions  however  coarse  ;  his  con- 
stant clearness  and  decision  of  tone  and  of  style ; 
his  manly  vigour  and  directness  ;  his  strong  un- 
reasoning instinctive   sense ;   his  abhorrence  of 
mysticism ;  and  his  frequent  caprices — ^allsaTonred 
of  that  literature  which  had  reared  Dryden,  Pope, 
and  Johnson  ;  and  every  peculiarity  of  the  Eng- 
lish school  seems  to  have  clustered  in  and  around 
him,  as  its  last  splendid  specimen.    Since  then  our 
higher  literature  is  rapidly  charging  with  the 
German  element.     Bvron  was  ultimas  Rotnano- 
rum — ^the  last,  and,  with  the  exceptions  of  Shak- 
speare  and  Milton,  the  greatest  purdy  English 
poet.    His  manner  had  generally  all  the  clearness 
and  precision  of  sculpture  ;  indeed  his  clearness 
serves  often  to  disguise  his  depth.     As  obscurity 
sometimes  gives  an  air  of  mystic  profundity  and 
solemn  grandeur  to  a  shallow  puddle,  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have  seen  pools  among  the  moun- 
tains, whose  pellucidity  made  them  appear  less 
profound,  and  where  every  small  shining  pebble 
was  a  bright  liar  as  to  the  real  depth  of  the 
waters,  such  pools  are  many  of  the  poems  of 
Byron,  and,  we  may  add,  of  Campbell. 

His  dominion  over  the  darker  passions  is  one 
of  the  most  obvious  features  in  his  poetic  charater. 
He  rode  in  a  chariot  drawn,  if  we  may  use  the 
figure,  by  those  horses  described  in  the  visions  of 
the  Apocalypse,  "  whose  heads  were  as  the  heads 
of  lions,  and  out  of  their  mouths  issued  fire,  and 
smoke,    and  brimstone."     And   supreme  is  his 
management  of  these  dreadful  coursers.     What- 
ever is  fiercest  and  gloomiest  in  human  nature — 
whatever  furnace-bosoms  have  been  heated  seven 
times  hotter  by  the  unrestrained  passions  and  the 
torrid  suns  of  the  east  and  the  south — ^wherefer 
man  verges  toward  the  animal  or  the  fiend— 
wherever  misanthropes  have  folded  their  arms, 
and  taken  their  desperate  attitude  —  wherever 
stands  "  the  bed  of  sin  delirious  with  its  dread" 
— wherever  devours  "  the  worm  that  cannot  sleep. 
and  never  dies" — there  the  melancholy  muse  of 
Byron  finds  a  haunt.    Driven  from  a  home  in  his 
country,  he  finds  it  in  the  mansions  of  aU  unhappy 
hearts,  which  open  gloomily,  and  admit  him  a^ 
their  tenant  and  their  bard.     To  escape  from 
one's-self  is  the  desire  of  many,  of  all  the  miser- 
able— the  desire  of  the  drunkard,  of  the  opium- 
eater,  of  those  who  plunge  into  the  vortex  of  any 
dissipation,  who  indulge  in  any  delicious  dream—- 
but  it  is  the  singularity  of  Byron  that  he  uni- 
formly escapes  from  himself  into  something  worse 
and  more  miserable.      His  being  transmigrates 
into  a  darker  and  more  demoniac  shape  ;  he  be- 
comes an  epicure  even  in  wretchedness ;  he  has 
supped  full  of  common  miseries,  and  must  create 
and  exhaust  imaginary  horrors.      What  infinit*^ 
pity  that  a  being  so  gifted,  and  that  might  hare 
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been  so  noble,  Bhonld  find  it  necessary  perpetaally 
to  evade  himself!  Hence  his  writings  abound, 
more  than  those  of  other  authors,  with  lines  and 
phrases  which  seem  to  concentrate  all  misery 
within  them — with  texts  for  misanthropes,  and 
mottos  for  the  months  of  suicides.  '*  Years  all 
winters'' — ^what  a  gasp  is  that,  and  how  charac- 
teristic of  him  to  whose  soul  summer  had  not 
come,  and  spring  had  for  ever  faded !  The  charge 
of  affectation  has  often  been  brought  against 
Byron*s  proclamations  of  personal  woe.  But  no 
one,  we  believe,  was  ever  a  constant  and  consistent 
hypocrite  in  such  a  matter  as  misery  ;  and  we 
think  we  can  argue  his  sincerity,  not  merely  from 
his  personal  declarations,  but  from  this  fact,  that 
all  the  characters  into  whom  he  shoots  his  soul 
are  unhappy.  Tasso  writhing  in  the  dungeon, 
Dante  prophecying  evil,  not  to  speak  of  his  ima- 
ginary heroes,  such  as  Conrad,  Alp,  the  Giaour, 
and  Childe  Harold,  betray  in  what  direction  ran 
the  master  current  of  his  soul ;  and  as  the  bells 
and  bubbles  upon  the  dark  pool  form  an  accurate 
measurement  of  its  depth,  so  his  mirth,  in  its 
wildness,  recklessness,  and  utter  want  of  genuine 
gaiety,  tells  saddest  tales  about  the  state  of  a 
heart  which  neither  on  earth  nor  heaven  could 
find  aught  to  cheer  or  comfort  it. 

Besides  those  intensely  English  qualities  which 
we  have  enumerated  as  Byron's,  there  sprung  out 
from  him,  and  mainly  through  the  spur  of  woe,  a 
higher  power  than  appeared  originally  to  belong 
to  bis  nature.  After  all  his  faculties  seemed 
fully  developed,  and  after  critics  and  craniologists 
had  formed  their  unalterable  estimate  of  them, 
he  began,  as  if  miraculously,  to  grow  into  a  loftier 
shape  and  stature,  and  compelled  these  same 
sapient  judges,  slowly  and  reluctantly,  to  amend 
their  conclusions.  In  his  "  Cain,"  his  "  Heaven 
and  Earth,''  and  his  **  Vision  of  Judgment,"  he 
exhibited  the  highest  form  of  the  faculty  divine— 
the  true  afflatus  of  the  Bard.  He  seemed  to  rise 
consciously  into  his  own  region ;  and,  certainly, 
for  gloomy  grandeur,  and  deep,  desolate  beauty, 
these  productions  surpass  all  the  writings  of  the 
period.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  men  saw  the 
Pandemonian  palace' of  his  soul  fully  lit,  and  they 
trembled  at  its  ghastly  splendour  ;  and  yet,  curi- 
ous it  is  to  remark  that  those  were  precisely  the 
poems  which  the  public  at  first  received  most 
coldly  ;  and  those  who  shouted  applause  when  he 
issued  the  two  first  elegant,  but  comparatively 
shallow,  cantos  of  "Childe  Harold,"  which  were 
the  reflection  of  other  minds,  shrank  from  him 
when  he  displayed  the  terrible  riches  of  his  own. 

We  can  only  mention  the  materials  on  which 
Byron's  genius  fed — and,  indeed,  we  must  substi- 
tute the  suqgular  term— for  his  material  was  not 
manifold,  but  one  :  it  was  the  history  of  his  own 
heaxt  that  his  genius  reproduced  in  all  his  poems. 
His  poetry  was  the  mirror  of  himself. 

In  considering,  fourthly,  the  more  characteristic 
of  bis  works,  we  may  divide  them  into  his  juvenile 
productions,  his  popular,  and  his  proscribed  works. 
llis  juTonile  productions  testified  to  nothing  but 
the  power  of  his  passions,  the  strength  of  his 
ambition,  and  the  uncertainty  of  his  aims.     His 


'*  Hours  of  Idleness"  was,  in  one  respect,  the  hap- 
piest hit  he  ever  made  :  it  was  fortunate  enough 
to  attract  abuse  from  the  highest  critical  autho- 
rity in  the  empire,  and  thereby  stirred  his  pride, 
and  efiectually  roused  his  faculties.     It  required 
a  scorching  heat  to  hatch  a  Byron !    In  his  *  *  Eng- 
lish Bards"  he  proved  himself  rather  a  pugilist 
than  a  poet.     It  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  Belial, 
"  flown  with  insolence  and  t<fin«."    His  popular 
productions  were  principally  written  when  he  was 
still  a  favourite  son  of  society,  the  idol  of  drawing- 
rooms,  and  the  admired,  as  well  as  observed,  of 
all  observers.     "  Childe  Harold"  is  a  transcrip- 
tion of  the  serious  and  -publiskahle  part  of  his 
journal,   as  he  travelled  in  Greece,  Spain,  and 
Italy.      '^  The  Giaour''  is  a  powerful  half-length 
picture  of  himself.    **  The  Bride  of  Abydos"  is  a 
tender  and  somewhat  maudlin  memory  of  Greece. 
*'The  Corsair"  was  the  work  of  one  fierce  fort- 
night, and  seems  to  have  brought  one  period  of 
his  life,  as  well  as  of  his  popularity,  to  a  glitter- 
ing point.     In  all  this  class  of  his  poems  we  see 
him  rather  revolving  the  memory  of  past,  than 
encountering  the  reality  of  present,  misery.    You 
have  pensive  sentiment  rather  than  quick  and 
fresh  anguish.      But  his  war  with  society  was 
now  about  to  begin  in  right  earnest ;  and  in  pro- 
phetic anticipation  of  this,  he  wrote  his  *^  Pari- 
sina"  and  his  "  Siege  of  Corinth."     These  were 
the  first  great  drops  of  the  thunderstorm  he  was 
soon  to  pour  down  upon  the  world ;  and  in  the 
second  of  these,  particularly,  there  is  an  electric 
heat  and  a  frenzied  haste  which  proclaims  a 
troubled  and  distracted  state  of  mind.     In  refer- 
ring his  medical  advisers  to  it  as  a  proof  of  hi« 
mental  sanity,  he  rather  blundered  ;  for  although 
it  wants  the  incoherence,  it  has  the  fury,  of  mad- 
ness.    It  is  the  most  rapid  and  furious  race  he 
ever  ran  to  escape  from  his  own  shadow.     Then 
came  his  open  breach  with  English  society,  his 
separation  from  his  lady,  and  his  growling  retreat 
to  his  Italian  den.    But  ere  yet  he  plunged  into 
that  pool,  where  the  degradation  of  his  genins, 
and  where  its  power  were  perfect,  he  must  turn 
round,  and  close  in  wilder,  loftier  measures  the 
sad  song  of  **  Childe  Harold,"  which  in  life's 
summer  he  had  begun  ;  and  strange  it  was  to 
mark,  in  those  two  last  cantos,  not  only  their 
deepened  power  and  earnestness,  but  their  multi- 
plied sorrow.     He  seemed  to  have  gone  away  to 
Addison's  "  Mountain  of  Miseries,"  and  exchanged 
one  burden  for  a  worse — sorrow  for  despair.    He 
had  fallen  so  low,  that  suicide  had  lost  its  charms; 
and  when  one  falls  beneath  the  suicide  point,  his 
misery  is  perfect ;  for  his  quarrel  then  is  not  with 
life  but  with  being.     Yet  how  horribly  beautiful 
his  conversation  with  the  dust  of  empires — ^with 
the  gigantic  skeleton  of  Rome — ^with  the  ocean, 
which  meets  him  like  that  simulacrum  of  the  sea 
which  haunted  the  madness  of  Caligula — with  all 
the  mighty  miserable  in  the  past — with  those 
spirits  which  he  sunmions  from  the  ''  vasty  deep" 
with  those  ill-favoured  ones 


'*  Who  walk  the  shadow  of  the  Vale  of  Death." 

He  speaks  to  thorn  as  their  equal  and  kindred 
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fpirit.  ''Hell  from  bdneftth  is  moved  to  meet 
him  at  his  coming :  they  speak,  and  say  unto 
him,  Art  thou  become  like  unto  us?"  As  an- 
other potentate,  do  those  **  Anarchs  old" — Orcus, 
Hades,  and  the  "  dreaded  name  of  Demogorgon" 
— admit  him  into  their  chaotick  company,  and 
make  him  free  of  the  privileges  of  their  dreary 
reahn. 

Having  thus  taken  a  last  proud  farewell  of  so- 
ciety, with  all  its  forms  and  conventionalities,  he 
turned  him  to  the  task  of  pouring  out  his  en- 
venomed and  disappointed  spirit  in  "works  which 
society  was  as  certain  to  proscribe  as  it  was  to 
peruse  ;  and  there  followed  that  marvellous  series 
of  poems  to  which  we  have  already  referred  as 
his  most  peculiar  and  powerful  productions — most 
powerful,  because  most  sincere.  And  yet  the 
public  proved  how  false  and  worthless  its  former 
estimate  of  Byron's  genius  had  been,  by  denounc- 
ing those,  his  best  doings,  not  merely  for  their 
wickedness,  but  for  their  artistic  execution.  It 
is  humiliating  to  revert  to  the  reviews  and  news- 
papers of  that  period,  and  to  read  the  language 
in  which  they  speak  of  "  Cain,"  "  Sardanapalus," 
and  the  **  Vision  of  Judgment,"  uniformly  treat- 
ing them  as  miserable  fallings-off  from  his  former 
ielf — beneath  even  the  standard  of  his  **  English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers."  "  Cain"  we  re- 
gard not  only  as  Byron*s  noblest  production,  but 
as  one  of  the  finest  poems  in  this  or  any  language. 
It  is  such  a  work  as  Milton,  had  he  been  miser- 
able, would  have  written.  There  is  nothing  in 
"  PsCradise  Lost**  superior  to  Cain's  flight  with 
Lucifer  through  the  stars,  and  nothing  in  Shak- 
speare  superior  to  his  conversations  with  his  wife 
Adah.  We  speak  simply  of  its  merits  as  a  work 
of  art — its  object  is  worthy  of  all  condemnation: 
that  is,  to  paint  a  more  soured  and  savage  Man- 
fred, engaged  in  a  controversy,  not  merely  with 
bimself,  but  with  the  system  of  which  he  is  one 
dlMased  and  desperate  member ;  in  the  unequal 
strife  overwhelmed,  and,  as  if  the  crush  of  Omni- 
potence were  not  enough,  bringing  down  after 
nim,  in  his  fall,  the  weight  of  a  brother's  blood  ; 
and  the  object  of  the  fable  is  not,  as  it  ought  to 
have  been,  to  show  the  madness  of  all  selfish 
struggle  against  the  laws  of  the  universe,  but  to 
more  than  intimate  the  poet's  belief,  that  the  laws 
which  occasion  such  a  struggle  are  cruel  and  un- 
just. There  is  an  unfair  distribution  of  misery 
and  guilt  in  the  story.  The  misery  principally 
aecrues  to  Cain  ;  but  a  large  proportion  of  the 
guilt  is  caught,  as  by  a  whirlwind,  and  flies  up  in 
the  face  of  his  Maker.  The  great  crime  of  the 
poem  is  not  that  its  hero  utters  blasphemies,  but 
that  you  shut  it  with  a  doubt  whether  these  blas- 
phemies be  not  true.  Milton  wrote  his  great  poem 
to  "justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man  ;''  Byron's 
object  seems  to  be,  to  justify  the  ways  of  man  to 
God — even  his  wildest  and  most  desperate  doings. 
The  pleading  is  eloquent,  but  hopeless.  It  is  the 
bubble  on  the  ridge  of  the  cataract  praying  not 
to  be  carried  over  and  hurried  on.  Equally  vain 
it  is  to  struggle  against  those  austere  and  awful 
laws,  by  which  moments  of  sin  expand  into  cen- 
turiei  of  puniihment.    Yet  this  was  Byron's  own 


life -long  straggle,  and  one  which,  like  men  vho 
fight  their  battles  o'er  again  in  sleep,  he  renewed 
again  and  again  in  every  dream  of  his  imagina- 
tion. 

"  The  Vision  of  Judgment,"  unquestionably  the 
best  abused,  is  also  one  of  the  best,  and  by  no 
means  the  most  profane,  of  his  prodaetions.    It 
sprung  from  the  savage  disgust  produced  in  bii 
mind  by  Southey's  "  double  distilled"  cant,  is 
that  poem  of  his  on  the  death  of  George  the 
Third — which  reversing  the  usual  case,  now  Utsb 
suspended  by  a  tow-line  from  its  caricature.    All 
other  hatred — that  of  Johnscm — that  of  Bnrke— 
that  of  Juvenal — that  of  all,  save  Junius — is  tame 
and  maudlin  compared  to  the  wrath  of  Byron 
expressed  in  this  poem.     Soom  often  has  the 
effect  of  >  cooling  and  carrying  off  rage— -but  here 
'*the  ground  bums  frore  and  cold  performs  the 
effect  of  fire."    His  very  contempt  is  molten ;  his 
tears  of  laughter,  as  well  as  of  inisery,  fall  in 
burning  showers.     In  what  single  lines  has  he 
concentrated  the  mingled  essence  ef  the  eoolett 
contempt,  and  the  hottest  indignation  ! 

**  A  better  farmer  ne'er  brushed  dew  fivm  lawn. 
A  worse  king  never  left  a  realm  undone." 

"  When  the  gorgeous  coffin  was  laid  low, 
It  seemed  the  mockery  of  hell  to  fold 
The  rottenness  of  eighty  years  in  goM." 

*' '  Passion !'  replied  the  phantom  dim, 
'  I  loved  my  country  and  I  hated  him.' " 

There  spoke  the  authentic  shade  of  Junius,  or 
at  least,  a  spirit  worthy  of  contending  with  him 
for  the  honour  of  being  the  **  Best  Hater"  upon 
record. 

And  yet,  mixed  with  the  strokes  of  ribaldry, 
are  touches  of  a  grandeur  which  he  has  rarely, 
elsewhere,  approached.  His  poetry  always  rises 
above  itself,  when  painting  the  faded  splendour 
wan — the  stedfast  gloom — the  hapless  magnani- 
mity of  the  Prince  of  Darkness.  With  perfect 
ease  he  seems  to  enter  into  the  soul,  and  fill  up 
the  measure  and  stature  of  the  awful  personage. 

It  were  unpardonable,  even  in  a  rapid  review, 
to  omit  all  notice  of  **Don  Juan,"  which,  if  it 
bring  our  notion  of  the  man  to  its  lowest  point- 
exalts  our  idea  of  the  Poet.     Its  great  charm  is 
its  conversational  ease.     How  coolly,  and  calmly, 
he  bestrides  his  Pegasus  even  when  he  is  at  the 
gallop.     With  what  exquisitely  quiet  and  quick 
transitions  does  he  pass  from  humour  to  pathos, 
and  make  you  laugh  and  cry  at  once  as  yon  do 
in  dreams.     It  is  less  a  man  writing,  than  a  man 
resigmng  his  soul  to  his  reader.     To  use  Scott's 
beautiful  figure — "  the  stanzas  fall  off  as  easily 
as  the  leaves  from  the  autumnal  tree  ;  you  stand 
under  a  shower  of  withered  gold."     And  in  spit* 
of  the  endless  touches  of  wit,  the  general  im- 
pression is  most  melancholy;  and  not  Rasselas,  nor 
Timon,  casts  so  deep  a  shadow  on  the  thoughtful 
reader  as  the  **  very  tragical  mirth"  of  Don  Juan. 

In  settling,  lastly,  his  rank  as  a  Poet,  we  may 
simply  say,  that  he  must  stand,  on  the  whole, 
beneath  and  apart  from  the  first  class  of  poets, 
such  as  Homer,  Dante,  Milton,  Shakspeare,  and 
Goethe.  Often,  indeed,  he  seems  to  rush  into 
their  company,  and  to  stand  among  them,  like  % 
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daring  boy  amid  his  seinon,  measitrixig  himself 
proudly  iritli  their  snperier  stattzre.  An«l,  pos- 
stU  J,  had  he  liTed,  he  might  have  ultimately  taken 
Us  place  amongflt  them,  for  it  lay  in  him  to  have 
done  thifl.  Bpt  life  was  denied  him.  The  wild 
steed  of  his  passions — ^like  his  own  •*  Mazeppa** — 
earned  him  forionsly  into  the  wilderness,  and 
dashed  him  down  into  premature  death.  And  he 
now  must  take  his  place  as  one  at  the  very  head 
of  the  second  rank  of  poets,  and  arrested  when  he 
▼as  towering  up  toward  the  first. 

Hii  name  has  heen  frequently  but  injudiciously 
eoopled  with  that  of  Shelley.     This  has  arisen 
prmcipa%  from  their  accidental  position.     They 
foimd  themselves  together  one  stormy  night  in 
the  streets,  having  both  been  thrust  out  by  the 
strong  arm  from  their  homes.     One  had  been 
kicking  up  a  row  and  kissing  the  serving-maids  ; 
the  other  had  been  trying  to  reform  the  family, 
hot  in  so  awkward  a  fashion,  that  in  his  haste  he 
had  put  out  all  the  lustres,  and  nearly  blown  up 
the  establishment.     In  that  cold,  desolate,  moon- 
leas  B?ght,  they  chanced  to  meet — ^they  entered 
into  eoBversatioir — they  even  tried,  by  drawing 
near  each  other,  to  administer  a  little  kindly 
warmth  and  encouragement.      Men  seeing  them 
imperfectly  in  the  lamp-light,  classed  them  together 
as  two  disflohtte  and  disorderly  blackguards.    And, 
alas,  when  tiie  morning  came  that  might  have  ac- 
enrately  discriminated  them,  both  were   found 
Ijing  dead  in  the  streets.     In  point  of  purpose — 
temperament — tendency    of   intellect — poetical 
creed — feelings — sentiments — habits — and    cha- 
racter, no  two  men  could  be  more  dissimilar.   And 
the  conjunction  of  their  names  is  ahnost  as  incon- 
groous,  as  though  we  should,  in  comparison,  not 
in  contrast,  speak  of  Douglas  Jerrold  and  Bap- 
list  Noel — Father  Matthew  and  Professor  Wilson 
— Thomas  Carlyle  and  Andrew  Marshall  of  Kirk- 
intilloch— Dr.  Brunton  and  Dr.  John  Ritchie. 

We  remember  a  pilgrimage  we  made  some  years 
Ago  to  Lochnagar.  As  we  ascended,  a  mist  came 
down  over  the  hill,  like  a  veil  dropped  by  some 
jealous  beauty  over  her  own  feir  face.  At  length 
the  summit  was  reached,  though  the  prospect  was 
denied'  us.  It  was  a  proud  and  thrilling  moment. 
What  though  darkness  was  all  around?  It 
▼as  the  very  atmosphere  that  suited  the  scene. 
It  was  "dark  Lochnagar."  And  only  think 
how  fine  it  was  to  climb  up  and  clasp  its  cairn — 
to  lift  a  stone  from  it,  to  be  in  after-time  a  memo- 
rial of  our  journey — to  sing  the  song  which  made 
it  terrible  and  dear,  in  its  own  proud  drawing- 
room,  with  those  great  fog-curtains  floating  around 
— to  pass  along  the  brink  of  its  precipices — to 
snatch  a  fearfril  joy,  as  we  leant  over,  and  hung 
down,  and  saw  from  beneath  the  gleam  of  eternal 
snow  shining  up  from  its  hollows,  and  columns, 
or  rather  perpendicular  seas  of  mist,  streaming  up 
upon  the  windi— 

*'  Like  foam  from  the  roused  ocean  of  deep  hell, 
Whtra  every  i^ave  breaks-  on  a  liyiag  shore, 
Heaped  with  the  damned,  like  pebble-    " 


tinged,  too,  here  and  there,  on  their  tops,  by 
gtoama  of  ffoodnne,  t^e  fto^weU  beama  of  the  d;* 


ing  day.  It  was  the  grandest  momeat  in  our 
lives.  We  had  stood  upon  maay  hills^-iii  son- 
shine  and  in  shade,  in  mist  and  in  thunder — ^but 
never  had  before,  nor  hope  to  have  again,  sneh  Wk 
feeling  of  the  grandeur  of  this  lower  universe- 
such  a  sense  of  horrible  sublimity.  Nay,  we 
question  if  there  be  a  mountain  in  the  empire 
which,  though  seen  in  similar  circumstances,  could 
awaken  the  same  emotions  in  our  minds.  It  is 
not  its  loftiness,  though  that  be  great — ^nor  its 
bold  outline,  nor  its  savage  loneliness,  nor  its  mist- 
loving  precipicesy  but  the  associatioas  which 
crown  its  crags  with  a  "  peculiar  diadem** — ^its 
identification  with  the  image  of  a  poet,  who,  amid 
all  his  fearful  errors,  had  perhaps  more  than  any 
of  the  age's  Bards,  the  power  of  investing  all  his 
career — yea,  to  every  comer  which  his  fierce  foot 
ever  touched,  or  which  his  genius  ever  sung — with 
profound  and  melancholy  interest.  We  saw  the 
name  Byron  written  in  the  cloud-characters 
above  us.  We  saw  his  genius  sadly  smiling  in 
those  gleams  of  stray  sunshine  which  gilded  the 
darkness  they  could  not  dispeL  We  found  an 
emblem  of  his  poetry  in  that  flying  rack,  and  of 
his  character  in  those  lowering  precipices.  We 
seemed  to  hear  the  wail  of  his  restless  spirit  in  the 
wild  sob  of  the  wind,  fainting  and  struggling  «p 
undtjr  its  burden  of  darkness.  Nay,  we  could 
fancy  that  this  hill  was  designed  as  an  eternal 
monument  to  his  name,  and  to  image  all  those 
peculiarities  which  make  that  name  for  ever  illus- 
trious. Not  the  loftiest  of  his  countlry's  poets,  he 
is  the  most  sharply  and  terribly  defined.  In  ma^ 
nitude  and  round  completeness,  he  yields  to  aaany^ 
in  jagged,  abrupt,  and  passionate  projection  of  hig 
own  shadow,  over  the  world  of  literature,  to  none. 
The  genius  of  convulsion,  a  dire  attraction,  dwelli 
around  him,  which  leads  many  to  hang  over,  and 
some  to  leap  down  his  precipices.  Yoleonio  as 
he  is,  the  coldness  of  wintry  selfishness  too  oiten 
collects  in  the  hollows  of  his  verse.     He  loves  te 

• 

the  cloud  and  the  thick  darkness,  and  comes  ''veil* 
ing  all  the  lightnings  of  his  song  in  sorrow.*^  So^ 
like  Byron  beside  Scott  and  Wordsworth,  oes 
Lochnagar  stand  in  the  presence  of  his  neighbour 
giants,  Ben-mac-Dhui,  and  Ben-y-boord,  less 
lofty,  but  more  fiercely  eloquent  in  its  jagged  outi 
line,  reminding  us  of  the  via  of  the  forked  light- 
ning, which  it  seems  dumbly  to  mimic,  projecting 
its  clij^  like  quenched  batteries  against  earth  and 
heaven,  with  the  cold  of  snow  in  its  heart,  and 
with  a  coronet  of  mist  round  its  gloomy  brow.^j 

No  poet,  since  Homer  and  Ida,  has  thus,  ever- 
lastingly, shot  his  genius  into  the  heart  of  one  great 
mountain,  identifying  himself  and  his  song  with 
it.  Not  Horace  with  Soracte — not  Wordsworth 
with  Helvellyn — not  Coleridge  with  Mont  Blano 
— not  Wilson  with  the  Black  Mount — ^not  even 
Scott  with  the  Eildona — all  these  are  still  common 
property,  but  Lochnagar  is  Byron's  own — no  poet 
will  ever  venture  to  sing  it  again.  In  its  dread 
circle  none  durst  walk  but  he.  His  allusions  to  it 
are  not  numerous,  but  its  peaks  stood  often  befora 
his  eye  :  a  recollection  of  its  grandeur  served  more 
to  colour  his  line,  than  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps, 
the  cMs  of  jTira,  or  the^thtrnd^r  hills  of  ^ar,  whid^ 
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he  heard  in  ChimAri ;  eren  from  the  mountains  of 
Greece  he  was  carried  back  to  Morven  and 
"Loclmagar,  with  Id»,  looked  o*or  Troy." 
Hence  the  severe  Dante-like,  monumental,  moan- 
tainoua  cast  of  his  better  poetry  ;  for  we  firmly 
belieye  that  the  scenery  of  one's  youth  giyes  a 
permanent  bias  and  colouring  to  the  genius,  the 
taste,  and  the  style,  i.  «.,  if  there  be  an  intellect 
to  receiye  an  impulse,  or  a  tasto  to  catch  a  tone. 
Many,  it  is  true,  bred  in  cities,  or  amid  common 
scenery,  make  up  for  the  lack  by  early  travel ;  so 
did  Milton,  Coleridge,  Wilson,  &c.  But  who 
may  not  gather,  from  the  tame  tone  of  Cowper*s 
landscapes,  that  he  had  never  enjoyed  such  oppor- 


tunities ?  And  who,  in  PoUok's  powerful  bat  gloomy 
poem,  may  not  detect  the  raven  hue  which  a  sterile 
moorland  scenery  had  left  apon  his  mind  ?  Hai 
not,  again,  the  glad  landscape  of  the  Hove  of 
the  Moams,  and  the  prospect  from  the  sormoant- 
ing  Hill  of  Garvock,  left  a  pleasing  trace  upon  the 
mild  pages  of  Beattie's  Minstrel  ?  Did  not  Coila 
colour  the  genial  soul  of  its  poet  ?  Has  not  the 
scenery  of  "  mine  own  romantic  town''  made  much 
of  the  prose  and  poetry  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  what 
it  is  ?  So,  is  it  mere  fancy  which  traces  the  stream 
of  Byron's  poetry  in  its  light  and  its  darkness,  its 
bitterness  and  its  brilliance,  to  this  smitten  rock 
in  the  wilderness — ^to  the  cliffs  of  Loehnagar  ? 
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Of  all  the  bnrghs  in  Scotland,  we  know  of  no 
one,  possessing  a  character  and  an  appearance 
so  entirely  and  exclusively  its  own,  as  Peebles. 
Altogether  different  from  the  majority  of  such 
towns,  that  generally  look  like  paltry  portions 
of  the  suburbs  of  the  capital  which  have  ram- 
bled forth  into  the  country,  Peebles  has  a  cer- 
tain indescribable  air  of  rurality  hanging  over 
it,  which  is  quite  refreshing  to  the  poor  wight 
who  may  escape  thither,  for  a  brief  space,  after 
having  been  long  "  in  populous  city  pent."  It 
is  impossible  for  a  brother  of  the  angle  to  ap- 
proach it,  without  thinking  of  the  rod  and  reel 
«nd  wicker  basket ;  and  yet  we  are  not  quite  sure 
that  many  very  great  angling  feats  have  been 
accomplished  here,  except  by  the  famous  Piper 
of  Peebles,  mentioned  by  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  yet  it 
certainly  possesses  all  the  apparpnt  advantages 
that  an  angler  could  desire.  We  have  alnrays  been 
filled  with  the  idea,  that  a  certain  innocent  sim- 
plicity seems  to  hover  over  it,  the  purity  of  which 
is  not  impaired  by  any  considerable  spirit  of 
manufacture ;  whilst  at  the  same  time,  no  sha- 
dow of  rusticity  seems  to  fall  upon  it — ^but  on 
the  contrary,  the  ghost  of  the  aristocratic  taste 
and  manners  of  the  Vieille  Court,  seems  to  stalk 
along  its  thinly  peopled  streets,  and  to  loiter 
about  its  quaint  looking  houses  and  gardens,  and 
the  frequent  Gothic  ruins  of  its  religious  edifices, 
as  if  iJie  embodied  influences  which  descended 
on  it  in  those  ages  long  gone  by,  when  our  kings 
delighted  to  sojourn  here,  were  still  pleased  sadly 
to  wander  about  among  the  scenes  of  its  former 
merriment  and  festivity. 

The  approach  to  Peebles  from  the  north,  or 
Edinburgh  direction,  becomes  very  pretty,  as  the 
road  falls  into,  and  runs  down  the  glen  of  the 
Athelstoun  or  Eddlestone  Water,  an  important 
tributary  of  the  Tweed,  as  it  is,  itself,  fed  by  a 
great  many  small  streams.  There  are  a  good  many 
pretty  residences  along  its  banks,  and  cultivation 
and  planting  have  been  carried  to  a  great  extent. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Portmorc,  Harcus, 
Damhall,  Cringletie,  Chapelhill,  Rosetta,  Venlaw. 


Of  these,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  of  the 
whole,  will  be  found  to  be  that  of  Beam  or  Dam- 
hall,  built  some  time  previous  to  the  year  171& 
by  Sir  Alexander  Murray  of  Blackbarony,  Bar- 
onet. This  Sir  Alexander  was  a  character  of 
great  magnificence.  The  site  of  the  old  house  ii 
on  the  slope  of  a  narrow  ravine,  with  its  side  to 
the  rill  at  the  bottom.  A  grand  avenue  of  limes 
and  pines  led  from  the  village  of  Athelstone  up 
to  the  mansion,  its  upper  extremity  being  cot  oat 
of  the  bank.  But  alas !  the  mound  with  most  of 
the  limes  and  pines  are  now  gone. 

The  magnificence  of  Sir  Alexander,  who  was 
the  last  of  that  line  of  the  Murray  s  of  Blackharony, 
was  not  to  be  matched.  He  had  travelled  much 
abroad,  and,  especially,  he  had  been  for  some  time 
at  the  Court  of  Lisbon;  and  so  it  was,  that  he  felt  a 
desire  to  give  to  his  countrymen  some  taste  of  the 
grandeur  which  he  had  witnessed  in  foreign  parts, 
and  accordingly,  when  he  had  to  give  an  enter- 
tainment, he,  in  addition  to  his  own  serTants, 
collected  together  all  his  tenants  and  villagers, 
whose  services  he  could  command,  and  potting 
them  into  suits  of  livery  which  he  kept  for  the 
purpose,  and  having  well  drilled  them  to  hold  up 
their  heads  and  to  look  big,  he  planted  them  in 
two  rows,  one  on  each  side  of  the  avenue,  all  the 
way  from  the  public  road  of  the  village  of  Athel- 
stone to  the  door  of  the  mansion,  the  back  of  eaeh 
man  being  placed  oppositetothe  trunkof  a  lime  or  a 
pine-tree  so  that,  in  the  event  of  rain  falling,  their 
clothes  should  be  in  some  degree  saved  from  the 
wet,  by  the  overhanging  foliage.  There  these 
figures  stood  stiff  and  motionless  and  silent,  in- 
spiring awe  into  the  hearts  of  the  astounded 
guests  who  approached  the  house  between  them. 
On  their  arrival,  they  were  ushered,  by  the  real 
domestics  of  the  Bai'onet's  establishment,  into  the 
drawing-room,  and  after  a  sufficient  time  hsd 
elapsed  for  the  >vhole  company  to  assemble,  a 
strange,  scraping,  shuffling  sort  of  noise  was 
heard  from  the  passage,  which  grew  louder  as  it 
advanced,  until  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and 
the  great  Blackbarony  himself  entered  the  apart* 
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ment,  dreMed  out  Vith  all  the  grandeor  of  a 
sorereign  Prince,  and  rubbing  and  shufSing  his 
feot  on  the  floor  as  he  proceeded  up  the  room, 
much  to  the  astonishment  of  his  guests,  who 
could  in  no  way  account  for  a  mode  of  walking 
which  had  neither  elegance  nor  dignity  in  it.     At 
len^h,  howerer,  it  came  out,  that  the  then  King 
of  Portugal  was  afflicted  with  a  weakness  in  his 
legs,  which  disabled  him  from  raising  his  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  compelled  him  to  shuffle 
along  the    floor    in    this  way;   and,  that    Sir 
Alexander  had  adopted  this  practice,  to  show  his 
Courtly  manners,  and  his  intimacy  with  the  Por- 
tagaese  Monarch.— This  water  of  Eddlestone 
has  in  its  vicinity  many  remains  of  ancient  camps, 
as  well  as  of  Dmidical  worship.     The  old  castle 
of  Shieldgreen  at  the  head  of  the  Soonhope^Burn, 
to  the  eastward  of  Winkstone,  is  a  lofty  ruin  of  a 
place,  which  seems  to  haye  been  of  some  considera- 
tion in  the  olden  time.     Heathpool  was  an  ancient 
property  of  the  Lauder  family. 

As  it  approaches  the  Tweed,  the  Athelstone 
divides  the  town  of  Peebles  into  two  parts. — 
The  ralley  of  the  Tweed  here  expands  into  a 
large  and  fertile  f  lain,  where  the  agriculture  is 
(excellent,  the  hedges  trimly  kept,  and  where 
young,  thriying,  and  well-grown  plantations  are 
rising  in  all  directions,  especially  on  the  slopes 
and  decliritieB  of  the  hills.  The  hite  father  and 
hrother  of  the  present  Sir  Adam  Hay,  Bart., 
largely  contribnted  to  the  enrichment  and  em- 
hellishment  of  the  country  in  this  way.  This 
extensive  stretch  of  plain,  to  the  south,  is  con- 
nected with  the  town  by  a  bridge  of  five  arches, 
vhich  is  so  ancient,  that  the  history  of  its  erec- 
tion is  altogether  lost.'  The  site  of  the  town  is 
remarkably  healthy,  and  it  is  a  good  deal  fre- 
quented by  families  of  the  better  sort,  for  the 
education  of  their  children. 

But  we  have  most  deUght  in  going  back  to  its 
olden  time,  when,  during  many  reigns,  it  was  a 
favourite  place  of  recreative  retreat  for  our 
{Scottish  monarchs.  Antiquaries  have  been  so 
husy,  that  they  seem  to  have  upset  the  claim  of  our 
King  James  the  1st.,  to  the  authorship  of  the 
ancient  poem,  called  '*  Peblis  to  the  Play  •/'  and 
if  80,  then  "Ghristis  Kirk  of  the  Grene,"  must 
necessarily  go  with  it.  And  yet,  the  mere  cir- 
cumstance that  the  hospital  of  St.  Leonard's, 
foQttded  a  little  way  down  the  Tweed,  for  infirm 
and  indigent  persons,  was  given,  in  1427i  by  that 
monarch  to  his  confessor,  would  seem  to  sup- 
port the  truth  of  the  legend  that  the  king  was 
much  attached  to  this  place  as  a  residence,  as 
well  as  that  he,  well  known  to  be  a  poet,  was  in 
reality  the  author  of  both  the  poems  we  have  men- 
tioned. 

"At  Beltane,  qnhen,  ilk  bodie  bownis. 

To  Peblis  to  the  Play ; 

To  heir  the  aingin  and  the  soundis, 

The  solace,  suth  to  say ; 

Be  firth  and  forest  fiiith  the  found ; 

Thay  gray thit  tham  full  gay ; 

God  wait  that  wald,  tbay  do  that  stound, 

For  it  was  their  feist  day, 

thay  said, 
Of  Peblis  to  the  Flay.*' 

The  poem  of  «  Christifl  Kirk  of  the  Grene,"  ii 


remarkable  in  its  turn  for  its  aUusion  to  that  of 
"  Peblis  to  the  play." 

"  Wee  nevir  in  Scotland,  bard  nor  sene 

Sic  dansing  nor  deray, 
Nouthir  at  Falkland  on  the  Grene, 

Nor  PebUlis  at  the  Play, 
As  wee  of  wowaris,  as  I  wene, 

At  Christis'  Kirk  on  ane  day: 
Thair  came  our  Kitties,  weshen  dene, 

In  thair  new  kirtiUis  of  gray, 

Full  gay. 
At  Christis'  Kirk  of  the  Grene  tbat  day." 

On  Ms  return  from  his  long  imprisonment  in 
England,  James  was  struck  with  the  great  de- 
ficiency which  his  subjects  exhibited,  in  com- 
parison with  the  English,  in  the  use  of  archery. 
He  did  every  thing  to  amend  this  evil,  by  the 
publication  of  acts  for  the  encouragement  of  its 
practice,  by  threatening  penalties  on  the  one  hand, 
and  offering  prizes  on  the  other,  and  calling  ridi- 
cule to  his  aid,  he  is  supposed  to  have  written  this 
poem,  which  may  be  considered  throughout,  as  a 
satire  upon  the  awkwardness  of  the  Scottish 
peasantry  in  the  management  of  the  bow.  A 
silver  arrow  was  long  shot  for  annually  here,  each 
winner  having  the  right  to  attach  his  silver  medal 
to  it,  recording  his  triumph.  And  this  is  still 
preserved  in  the  possession  of  the  Magistrates. 
Archery  throve  considerably  under  this  patriotic 
monarch,  but  after  his  murder,  in  14d7»  it  again 
declined,  and  this  the  more  so,  owing  to  the  dis- 
coveiy  and  use  of  gunpowder,  and  we  find  that 
his  successor,  James  the  II.,  in  a  statute  in  1557» 
prohibited  the  amusements  of  golf  and  football, 
that  these  sports  might  not  interfere  with  the 
practice  of  the  hackbut,  arquebuss,  and  match- 
lock, which  were  now  substituted  at  the  Waipon- 
schawings,  for  the  bow  and  arrow.  We  believe, 
however,  that  the  Royal  Company  of  archers  of 
the  Queen^s  Body  Guard  for  Scotland,  annually 
repair  to  Peebles,'  to  shoot  for  the  prize.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  was  the  King's  moor, 
where  the  ancient  tournaments  were  held,  and 
where  the  horse-races,  and  all  the  other  games 
belonging  to  * '  Peblis  to  the  Play, ' '  took  place,  and 
there  the  people  were  wont  to  be  assembled  down 
to  a  very  late  period,  for  the  weaponschawings 
annually,  in  the  months  of  June  and  October. 
An  accurate  account  was  taken  of  the  appearance 
of  each  of  the  Barons,  with  the  number  of  their 
followers,  and  the  state  of  their  horses  and  arms  : 
and  one  of  these  documents,  dated  the  15th  June, 
1627,  which  is  still  preserved,  is  extremely  curious; 
wo  give  one  entry  only,  as  a  sample  of  the  rest, 
"Sir  Archibald  Murray,  of  Damhall,  well  horsed, 
with' a  callet,  accompanied  with  forty-two  horse- 
men, with  lances  and  swords,  ten  jacks  and  steel 
bonnetts,  within  the  parishes  of  Kilbucko  and 
Eddleston." 

In  the  13th  year  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  III., 
a  very  magnificent,  ancient,  stone  cross,  was  dug 
up  at  Peebles;  beside  it  were  found  the  relics  of  a 
human  body,  contained  within  a  shrine,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  those  of  St.  Nicholas ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  discovery,  the  King  built  a  stately 
Church,  in  honour  of  God  and  the  Holy  Cross. 
From  this  time  downwards,  the  Sovereigns  of 
Scotland,  were  all,  more  or  less,  in  the  habit  of 
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resorting  to  Peebles  for  retirement,  for  hunt- 
ing, and  for  other  raral  amasements  ;  aa  well  aa 
in  their  way  to  and  from  £t trick  Forest.  And 
the  names  of  particular  places,  still  existing, 
prove  the  importance  of  Peebles  as  a  seat  of  re- 
ligion, as  well  as  having  been  that  of  royalty  ; 
for  we  have  the  King*8  meadows,  the  Dean's  house, 
the  Virgin  inns,  the  Usher^s  wynd,  the  King^s 
house,  the  Ki»g*s  orchards,  and  above  all,  the 
Cuinzee  nook,  or  the  place  where  a  mint  must 
have  stood.  Buchanan,  in  his  history  dt  Scot- 
land, tells  us,  that  Lord  Damley  retired  to  Peebles 
with  his  attendants,  to  avoid  the  fury  of  the 
Queen's  jealousy  and  the  courtiers'  envy.  And  he 
unconsciously  proves  to  us  the  high  state  of  civiliza- 
tion to  which  the  town  had  at  that  time  reached, 
by  telling  us,  that  it  was  so  full  of  expert  thieves 
that  King  Henry  was  speedily  obliged  to  retire 
from  it.  As  we  do  not  profess,  in  following  out 
our  present  plan,  to  give  an  account  of  all  the 
towns  which  may  be  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivers,  we  are  describing,  we  should  not  have 
dwelt  so  long  upon  Peebles,  but  for  the  singular 
air  of  decayed  royalty  that  hangs  over  it,  and 
which  so  strangely  blends  with  its  perfect  sim- 
plicity and  rurality. 

Before  quitting  Peebles,  we  must  not  fail  to 
notice  a  short  but  romantic  legend  connected 
with  it  which,  we  believe,  owes  its  preservation 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott.  A  daughter  of  the  proud 
Earl  of  March,  then  the  Lord  of  Neidpath  castle, 
having  accidentally  n>et  with  a  son  of  the  Lau'd 
of  Tushielaw,  in  Ettriek  Forest,  a  strong  mutual 
passion  arose  between  them  ;  a 'stop  was  put  to 
their  alliance  by  the  parents  of  the  lady,  who 
thought  that  the  match  by  no  means  befitted  her 
quality.  Filled  with  despair,  the  young  man  went 
abroad,  and  the  result  of  his  absence  was,  that 
the  affliction  of  the  young  lady  produced  a  deep 
consumption.  The  fond  but  foolish  father,  in 
the  hope  of  saving  his  daughter*s  life,  at  last 
signified  his  wishes  to  the  family  of  Tushielaw, 
that  the  young  man  might  be  recalled,  and  that 
his  union  with  his  daughter  should  be  solemnized, 
so  soon  as  the  lady's  convalescence  should  admit 
of  it.  The  effect  upon  the  lady's  health  seemed 
to  be  magical,  but  alas  !  it  was  but  in  appearance 
only.  Eager  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  her 
lover  on  the  day  he  was  expected,  she  ordered 
that  she  should  be  carried  down  from  Neidpath 
to  a  house  in  Peebles,  which  belonged  to  the 
family,  and  there,  laid  at  her  ease  on  cushions  on 
a  balcony,  she  sat  expecting  him.  So  acute 
was  her  sense  of  hearing,  that  she  distinguished 
his  horse's  footsteps  at  an  incredible  distance. 
The  young  man  came  riding  briskly  on,  burning 
with  eagerness  to  be  in  his  lady's  arms ;  and  so  in- 
tent was  he  on  this  object,  and  so  filled  with  this 
one  engrossing  thought,  that  he  never  cast  an  eye 
on  the  balcony,  or  if  he  did,  it  was  utterly  to  dis- 
regard a  form  and  face  which  feU  disease  had 
now  rendered  difficult  to  recognise.  On  he  rode, 
gaily  and  quickly  to  Neidpath.  The  lady,  alas ! 
Unable  to  support  the  shock,  fell  back  in  the  arms 
of  her  attendants,  and  died  without  a  straggle. 

Following  the  g«atle  oourie  of  the  Tweed  4owa- 


wards  from  Peebles,  we  find  its  level  bftnks  en- 
riched with  the  plantations,  parks*  and  pleasure 
grounds  of  Kerrfield  on  the  left,  and  King's 
meadows  on  the  right.  Hayston,  the  more  ancient 
seat  of  the  Hays,  occupies  a  picturesque  nook  at 
some  distance  to  the  southward,  towarda  the  foot 
of  the  hills,  which  here  send  down  several  small 
feeders  to  the  Tweed.  The  old  riven  Peel  Tower 
of  Horsburgh  occupies  a  green  knoll  on  the  left 
bank,  it  is  the  ancient  seat  of  a  rery  old  family, 
the  Uorsburghs  of  that  ilk.  It  is  an  extremely 
picturosque  object  to  look  at,  and  the  view  from 
it  is  very  beautiful.  On  the  right  bank,  the 
woods  of  Kailzie  hang  on  the  slope  of  the  rising 
grounds,  and  give  evidence  of  a  considerable  ex- 
penditure both  of  taste  and  of  money.  Again, 
before  reaching  the  little  watering  place  of  Inner- 
leithen,  which  the  public,  we  believe,  without 
much  justice  or  reason,  have  ohosen  to  identify 
with  the  fictitious  St.  Ronans,  we  have  the  place 
of  Glen  Ormiston  on  the  left  bank,  and  Oardrona 
on  the  right. 

The  Leithen  is  a  pretty  considerable  atream, 
and,  rising  in  the  northern  heights  which  bound 
the  county  of  Edinburgh,  it  4ia8  a  fine  ran  of 
above  six  miles,  through  the  parish  of  the  same 
name,  in  a  pretty  narrow  glen  between  pastoral 
hills,  till  it  joins  the  Tweed.  The  height  of  the 
hills  is  considerable,  that  of  Windleatraw  Law  is 
2,295  feet.  The  Leithen  is  a  fine  trouting  river, 
and  the  village  of  Innerleithen  ia  a  great  place 
of  resort  for  anglers,  where  they  may  command 
the  choice  of  that  river,  or  the  Quair,  or  the 
Tweed.  But,  indeed,  the  smallest  boma  among 
the  hills  connected  with  the  Tweed,  will  be  found 
to  afford  panniers  full  of  fine  trout  to  the  skilful 
angler  who  knows  when  to  take  their  streams  at 
the  proper  time,  and  in  the  right  condition;  and 
there  can  be  few  pleasures,  of  the  simple  kind, 
which  can  excel  the  delight  of  wandering  alone 
through  these  solitary  wildemeaaea  of  heath — 
guided  by  the  thread  of  the  litUe  stream  only, 
and,  dropping,  as  you  move  onwards,  a  shortened 
line  over  its  banks,  finding  yourself  ever  and  anon 
yoked  with  a  fish,  that  compels  you,  in  prudence^ 
to  give  him  somewhat  of  his  own  wayt  and  a  littie 
indulgence  in  the  music  of  the  reel,  before  you 
begin  to  think  of  drawing  him  gentiy  near  yon, 
in  order  to  lay  your  hands  upon  hinu  How  agree- 
ably does  the  lid  of  your  willow  basket  utter  its 
peculiar  gcnUy  creaking  sound,  in  welcome  to  the 
panting  captive,  as  you  open  it  to  insert  him 
among  those  who  have  been  placed  there  before 
him;  and  all  this  occurs  among  the  solitude  of 
Nature — the  bleat  of  a  lamb  from  the  hill-side,  or 
the  hum  of  a  bee  from  a  heather  bell,  being  all 
that  may  tell  of  the  vicinity  of  animal  life.  There 
are  regular  games  held  at  Innerleithen  under 
the  superintendance  of  the  St.  Ronan's  Club,  and, 
amongst  other  prizes,  I  believe,  one  is  given  for 
competition  among  the  anglers  for  the  best  basket- 
ful of  trout.  The  mineral  spring  here  is  much 
resorted  to,  and,  consequentiy,  the  village  itself 
has  had  some  good  houses  added  to  it.  Its  situa- 
tion at  the  narrow  mouth  of  the  glen  ia  extremely 
pleasing  and  sequestered, 
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W«  mii«t  now  croM  the  Tweed  to  iU  right 
biak,  lA  order  to  iaTOstigate  the  scene — 

"Where  Quair,  wild  wimpIiDg  'mane  the  flowers. 
Runs  donn  yon  woodea  glen,  las^e." 

Thu  lirer  and  its  tributaries  and  glens  are 
extremely  beaatifal,  and,  in  many  plaees,  yery 
wild.    The  ran  of  the  Qanir  itself  is  about  three  or 
four  miles.    It  has  its  source  in  Glendean's  Banks* 
which  form  a  chasm  about  half  a  mile  in  length, 
^d  firom  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  foet  in 
height.     Its  precipices  are  remarkable  for  pro- 
docing  falcons  of  a  superior  flight  and  courage. 
There  are  sereral  quiet,  rural,  and  romantic  soli- 
tades  to  be  found  here,  and  we  may  particularly 
notice  Glen,  the  property  of  Mr.  Allan  above 
which  yawns  the  fearful  chasm  of  Gams-cleugh. 
But  tdat  whish  gives  mo^t  interest  to  the  scenery 
here  is  its  association  with  **  the  Bush  aboon  Tra- 
quair,"  which  indeed  has,  in  reality,  now  dwindled 
to  a  comparatively  insignificant  object,  being  re- 
duced to  a  few  lonely  looking  birch  trees  standing 
in  a  thin  dump,  at  a  considerable  height  on  the 
£sce  of  the  hill.    Doabtless,  the  grove  was  thicker 
and  more  shady  at  least,  if  it  was  not  more  ex- 
tensive, at  the  time  when  young  Murray  of  Philip- 
haugh,  having  crossed  the  intervening  mountain- 
inld^  first  met  at  this  place,  with  the  lovely  Lady 
]iiargaret  S^wart,  a  daughter  of  the  house  of 
Traquair,  and  became  deeply  enamoured  of  her. 
If  the  verses  that  are  wedded  to  the  anciwt 
inelody  ar^  in  any  way  truly  descriptive  of  the 
li^atiments  of  the  parties,  it  would  appear  that 
the  lady  must  have  received  the  gallant  young 
Phiiiphaogh's  addresses  with  gracious  smUes  at 
first,  so  as  to  fill  his  bo8<»n  with  the  best  hopes, 
hat  whether  he  had  presumed  rather  too  much  in 
thia  his  first  interview,  or  that  the  lady  was 
natorally  %  flirt,  must  be  matter  of  mere  oon- 
je«tiire. 

*  Hear  me,  ye  nymphs  and  every  swain, 

ril  tell  how  Peggy  grieves  me; 
Though  thus  I  Uiigi^isb  and  complaio, 

Alas,  she  ne'er  believes  me. 
Hy  vows  emd  sighs,  like  silent  air, 

Unheeded,  never  move  her; 
The  bonny  Bosfa  aboou  Traquair, 

Was  where  I  first  did  love  her, 

That  day  she  smiled  and  mAde  me  glad. 

No  maid  seemed  ever  kinder; 
I  thought  myself  the  luckiest  lad, 

fio  sweetly  there  to  find  her. 
I  tiled  to  soothe  my  amorous  flame, 

In  words  that  I  thought  tender; 
If  more  there  passed,  rm  not  to  blame, 

I  meant  not  to  offend  her. 

Yet  now  she  scornful  flies  the  plain, 

The  fields  we  then  frequented ; 
If  e'er  we  meet,  she  shows  disdain, 

She  looks  as  ne'er  acquainted. 
The  bonny  bush  bloomed  fair  in  May, 

Its  sweets  I'll  aye  remember. 
But  now  her  frowns  make  it  decay ; 

It  fades  as  in  December. 

Te  Rural  Powers,  who  hear  my  strains, 

Why  thus  should  Pe^gy  grieve  me  ? 
Oh !  make  her  partner  m  my  pains ; 

Then  let  her  smiles  relieve  me. 
If  not,  my  love  will  turn  despair,  | 

My  passion  no  more  tender ; 
I'U  leave  the  Bush  aboon  Traquairi 

To  lonely  wilds  VU  wander," 


Unfortunately,  neither  poet  nor  historian,  tliat 
we  wot  of,  has  left  us  the  smallest  clue  to  what  the 
issue  ot  this  love  afliair  really  was,  and  under  these 
circumstances,  it  appears  to  us  to  hold  out  strong 
temptation  to  the  fiction-monger  to  work  out  from 
it  his  own  romantic  tale  of  mingled  distress  and 
happiness. 

The  ancient  house  of  Traquair  itself  forms  a 
very  important  and  striking  feature  in  the  angle 
between  the  two  streams,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
combined  scenery  of  the  Quair  and  the  Tweed. 
It  raises  its  venerable  head  out  of  the  fine  old 
timber    in   which  it  is  embosomed,   and   looks 
sternly  over  the  vale,  like  a  battle-seamed  war- 
rior, contented  to  enjoy  his  repose,  but  quite 
ready  to  be  roused  up  to  action  in  the  event 
of  circumstances  'demanding  it.     The  building, 
indeed,  when  viewed  at    a    distance,    appears 
to  be  more  important  than  it  really  is  when  ap- 
proached ;  for  then  it  is  found  to  be  considerably 
raised  by  an  artificial  terrace,  so  that  the  height 
of  absolute  masonry  is  not  so  great  as  might  at 
first  sight  be  imagined,  and  yet  there  is  enough 
in  reality  to  warrant  the  description  in  a  note  on 
Dr.  Pennecuik,  which  says,  **  Traquair  House, 
the  seat  of  the  noble  Earl  of  that  name,  is  a  large 
and  ancient  building,  on  the  banks  of  Tweed  and 
Quair.     The  venerable,  yet  elegant  appearance 
of  this  house,  or  rather  palace,  as  Dr.  Pennecuik 
terms  it,  has  not  less  the  air  of  royal  grandeur, 
than  the  extensive  polict^  and  gardens  have  of 
taste  and  j  udgment.     It  is  not  particularly  known 
at  what  time,  or  by  whom,  the  oldest  part  of  this 
noble  structdre  was  built.     Part  of  it  is  of  very 
remote  antiquity,  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed, 
easily  defensible  from  that  side,  and  might  pos- 
sibly, in  the  days  of  hostility,  be  properly  guarded 
on  the  other.     It  was  in  the  form  of  a  tower." 
Chambers  tells  us  that  *'  the  great  additions  to 
the  ancient  tower,  which  caused  the  house  to  as- 
sume its  present  unfortress-like  aspect,  were  made 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  by  John  Earl  of  Tra- 
quair, Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Scotland  under 
that  monarch.*'     We  must  say  that  we  folt  it  to 
be  a  place  replete  with  interest.     Even  the  par- 
tial symptoms  of  disorder  or  decay,  which  we  ob- 
served both  within  and  without  doors,  heightened 
the  effect  of  this.     The  'policy^  as  the  note  we 
have  already  quoted,  more  Scotico  designates  the 
pleasure  grounds,  has  grown  up  very  much  into  a 
wilderness,  amongst  which  there  are  some  of  the 
finest  yews  anywhere  to  be  seen.      When  we 
visited  the  place,  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall 
in  with  Lord  Traquair's  chaplain,  the  earl  himself 
not  being  in  Scotland  at  the  time,  and  this  kind 
and  hospitable  eeolesiastio  of  the  Romish  Church,  to 
which  this  noble  family  has  unremittingly  adhered, 
gave  us  full  license  to  indulge  all  the  curiosity  of 
antiquarian  research  with  which  we  were  fiUed. 
We  visited  every  part  of  this  curious  house-^ 
curious  from  its  many  strange  passages  and  stairs, 
and   singular  apartments    and  minute    closets. 
Some  of  the  furniture  was  old ;  but  one  very  richly 
carved  morceau,  the  cradle  of  James  IV.,  under-i 
went  our  minutest  inspection,  as  being  one  of  the 
most  interesting  objecta  we  had  met  with,    But  i^ 
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we  |H)88esBed  the  meani  of  giying  an  outline  of  the 
unpratending  and  truly  genuine  hoBpitalities  of  this 
house— as  they  were  administered,  generation  af- 
ter generation,  hy  its  successire  nohle  proprietors, 
during  a  long  course  of  ages — we  sho'dld,  as  we 
most  conscientiously  heliere,  he  enahled  to  pro- 
duce a  series  of  graphic  scenes,  many  of  which 
would  be  infinitely  touching  to  the  human  heart, 
as  we  hare  had  full  occasion  to  guess  at  from  the 
slight  sketches  which  we,  from  time  to  time,  re- 
ceived from  our  grandfather  of  his  experience  of, 
and  participation  in,  its  hospitalities,  during  his 
acquaintance,  as  a  young  man,  with  what  were 
then  considered  to  be  the  ancient  usages  of  the 
noble  House  of  Traquair. 

Old  Pennecuik  himself,  in  parting  with  Tra- 
quair, breaks  out  into  the  foUo^ng  rerses,  which, 
as  a  specimen  of  his  poetry,  we  all  the  more  con- 
sider ourselves  as  bound  in  honour  to  gire  to  our 
readers,  after  the  consideration  that  we  have  so 
abundantly  availed  ourselves  of  his  prose  :— 

**  On  ftir  Tweedside,  firom  Berwick  to  the  Bield, 
Traquair,  fur  beauty,  fairly  wins  the  field, 
80  many  charms,  by  natare  and  by  art, 
Do  there  combine  to  captivate  the  heart. 
And  please  the  eye,  with  what  is  fine  and  rare ; 
Few  other  seats  can  match  with  sweet  Traquair." 

And,  after  leaving  it,  he  hastens  to  conclude  his 
account  of  the  Tweed,  and  of  Tweeddale  or  Peebles- 
shire, by  telling  us  that,  **  on  the  other  side  is 
the  Pirn,  which  was  the  residence  of  the  chief  of 
the  name  of  Tait ;  after  which  follow  the  Haugh- 
head  Bole — the  Scrogbank — Rimaw — Purvis- 
hill — Caverton — Gatehope  Knowe— and  Gate- 
hope  Bum,  where  Tweeddale  ends,  and  marches 
with  the  sheriffdom  of  Selkirk,  or  the  Forest." 
And  as  we  know  that  none  of  these  are  objects  of 
any  peculiar  interest,  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
trace  the  Tweed  into  the  Romantic  Forest. 

But  before  doing  so  we  must  notice  the  pleas- 
ant modem  residence  of  Lord  Elibank  on  its  right 
bank,  and  still  more,  Elibank  Tower,  the  an- 
cient stronghold  of  his  ancestors.  The  general 
scenery  of  the  river  here  is  that  of  prettily,  though 
not  grandly,  shaped  hills  of  fine  green  pasture,  and 
the  ruin  in  question  stands  high  up  on  the  gentle 
slope  of  one  of  these,  there  being  no  wood  nearer 
to  it  than  on  the  immediate  bank  of  the  river. 
This  castle  consisted  of  a  double  tower,  sur- 
rounded by  its  outworks  and  subordinate  buildings. 
Attached  to  it  was  a  beautiful  terraced  garden, 
which  encompassed  it  on  the  south  and  west  sides, 
and  one  may  easily  imagine,  that  when  the  hill- 
sides were  covered  with  their  due  proportion  of 
forest,  and  when  these  terrace  gardens  were  in  trim 
order,  and  when  knights  and  ladies  gay  were  at 
aU  times  famishing  them  with  living  figures,  the 


scene  altogether  would  be  very  different.  If  not 
founded  by  Sir  Gideon  Murray,  the  father  of  the 
first  Lord  Elibank,  and  directly  descended  from 
the  renowned  family  of  Blackbarony,  it  was  at 
least  repaired  and  enlarged  by  him.  He  was  al- 
together a  very  remarkable  man,  and  so  remark- 
able for  the  judicious  management  of  hia  affiurs, 
that  when  James  VI.  came  to  Scotland  to  visit  his 
northern  subjects.  Sir  Gideon  was  chosen  as  the 
fittest  individual  to  manage  and  control  the  ex- 
penditure consequent  on  the  expedition.  But 
whilst  we  cannot  afford  to  go  into  any  general  ac- 
count of  the  merits  of  Sir  Gideon  in  this  place, 
there  is  an  anecdote  connected  with  him  which 
cannot  be  too  often  recorded,  as  it  is  richly  illus- 
trative of  the  manners  of  the  times. 

A  feud  had  for  some  time  existed  between  the 
Murrays  and  the  Scotts.  In  prosecution  of  this, 
William  Scott,  son  of  the  head  of  the  family  of 
Harden,  stole,  with  his  followers,  from  his  Border 
strength  of  Oakwood  Tower  on  the  river  Ettrick, 
to  lead  them  on  a  foray  against  Sir  Gideon  of  Eli- 
bank. But  Sir  Gideon  was  too  much  on  his  guard 
for  his  enemies,  and  having  fallen  on  them  as  they 
were  driving  off  the  cattle,  he  defeated  them,  took 
them  prisoners,  and  recovered  the  spoil.  His 
lady  having  met  him  on  his  return,  and  congra- 
tulated him  on  his  success,  ventured  to  ask  him 
what  he  was  going  to  do  with  young  Harden. 
"  Why,  strap  him  up  to  the  gallows-tree,  to  be 
sure,''  replied  Sir  Gideon.  "  Hout  na.  Sir 
Gideon,*'  said  the  considerate  matron,  "would 
you  hang  the  winsome  young  Laird  of  Harden, 
when  ye  have  three  ill-favoured  daughters  to 
Right,'*  answered  the  baron,   ''he 


«»» 


« 


marry 

shall  either  marry  our  daughter,  mickle-moathed 
Meg,  or  he  shall  strap  for  it."  When  this  alter- 
native was  proposed  to  the  prisoner,  he  at  first 
stoutly  preferred  the  gibbet  to  the  lady ;  but  as 
he  was  led  out  to  the  fatal  tree  for  immediate 
execution,  the  question  began  to  wear  a  different 
aspect,  and  life,  even  with  mickle-mouthed  Meg, 
seemed  to  have  a  certain  sunshine  about  it  very 
different  from  the  darkness  of  that  tomb  to  which 
the  gallows  would  have  so  immediately  consigned 
him.  He  married  Meg,  and  an  excellent  wife 
she  made  him,  and  they  lived  for  many  years  a 
happy  couple,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  came  by 
descent  from  this  marriage.  Would  we  could 
transfer  to  these  pages  the  animated  sketch  of 
this  scene  by  our  friend  Mr.  Charles  Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe,  which,  we  believe,  hangs  at  Abbotsford, 
where  a  few  bold  lines  so  perfectly  convey  the 
whole  humour,  not  only  of  the  subject,  but  of  the 
individual  characters,  as  to  leave  all  verbal  de- 
scription quite  in  the  background.  • 


(To  be  continued.) 
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At  first  sight  it  might  be  somewhat  difficult  to 
imagine  what  reasonable  motire  could  have  in- 
daced  another  foreign  writer,  however  able  and 
acoompllshed,  to  assume  *'  The  Protector  and  his 
Tunes  "  as  a  theme.  So  much  has  been  written, 
and  admirably  written,  upon  the  subject,  especi- 
ally of  late,  that  yery  little,  it  might  be  presumed, 
remained  to  be  said  by  Dr.  Merlef  D'Aubign6. 
Accordingly,  of  original  facts,  or  the  fruit  of  re- 
newed and  careful  historical  research,  we  find  little 
or  nothing — absolutely  nothing  ;  and  apart  from 
one  grand  and  leading  idea,  the  key  to  the  work, 
which  we  shaU  immediately  explain,  quite  as  little 
of  original  thought,  or  appreciation  of  the  charac- 
ter of  Cromwell. 

With  the  remarkable  work  of  Oarlyle  fresh  in 
the  mind  of  every  reader,  although  tbdre  were  no 
other  obstacle,  it  must  be'  admitted,  that  Dr. 
Merle  has  assumed  no  easy  task.  Of  this  he  is  fully 
sensible  ;  and  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking, 
and  fear  of  failure  appear,  from  his  deprecatory 
introduction,  to  have  increased  upon  him.  This  mo- 
dest apprehension  leads  to  numerous  preliminary 
explanations  and  apologies.  What  has  grown 
into  a  work  was  originally,  it  appears,  intended 
for  an  article  in  a  continental  Review ;  but — ^to  ac- 
cept the  explanation  of  the  author — as  he  proceed- 
ed, he  came  to  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  rectify  the 
common  opinion  with  regard  to  Cromwell's  reli- 
gions character ;  in  brief,  to  compose  an  elabo- 
rate vindication  and  laudation  of  The  Lord  Pro- 
tector, to  do  which,  with  effect,  it  was  necessary 
to  quote  largely  from  his  letters  and  speeches,  as 
these  are  found  in  Carlyle's  volumes.  If  left  td 
form  our  own  jud^ent  of  the  motives  which  led 
Dr.  Merle  to  expand  his  work,  motives  besides 
those  common  ones  which  induce  men  of  letters  to 
write  and  publish  books,  we  would  have  said,  that 
he  wished  to  give  to  Protestant  Europe  an  Anti- 
Catholic  rallying-cry — a  battle-word  against 
Popery,  in  the  name  and  memory  of  Oromwell. 
In  £ngland,  at  all  events,  the  opinion  formed  of 
the  character  of  The  Protector  is  neither  so  low, 
nor  yet  so  erroneous,  as  Dr.  Merle  D'Aubign6  has 
assumed.  Men  of  every  party,  and  even  the  most 
bigoted  Catholics,  or  fanatical  High-churchmen, 
allow  Cromwell  to  have  been  the  most  able  of 
statesmen,  a  great  military  commander,  and  even 
a  true  patriot ;  to  whom  the  honour  and  glory  of 
his  coontry  were  ever  dear,  and  who  exalted  both. 
Few  will  now  stigmatize  Cromwell  as  a  religi- 
ons hypocrite,  though  policy  made  him,  like  other 
political  leaders,  sometimes  temporize  among  hos- 
tile sects,  or,  when  hard  pushed,  evade  sincere  ex- 
planation, by  shrouding  his  real  sentiments  and 
wishes  in  a  mystical  Jargon,  only  too  familiar  to 
religious  men  in  his  age.  No  man  could  declare 
his  genuine  sentiments  more  freely,  forcibly,  and 


roundly,  when  it  so  pleased  him;  and  if  he  some- 
times chose  to  involve  himself  in  the  fume  and 
smoke  of  solemn  words,  either  to  render  his  real 
meaning  unintelligible  or  double-handled,  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  clear  such  obscure  or  oracular 
utterances  from  every  shade  of  seeming  hypo- 
crisy. 

It  ought  to  satisfy  the  most  unqualified  ad- 
mirers of  Cromwell,  that,  in  public  afiairs,  he 
was  no  greater  hypocrite  than  the  ablest  and 
most  upright  and  consummate  politicians  have 
generally  been,  and  in  religion  no  hypocrite  in 
any  discernible  degree,  when  read  and  judged 
in  the  true  spirit  of  his  age.  If  Lord  Brougham, 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  or  Lord  John  Russell  were 
to  hold  forth  in  Parliament  in  the  language  of 
Cromwell,  there  would  be  little  hesitation  in 
pronouncing  each  of  them  a  thorough  hypocrite ; 
though,  on  the  other  hand,  he  would  be  rash 
or  uncharitable,  who,  from  their  avoidance  of 
the  Puritanic  phraseology  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, would  set  them  down  as  men  without  re- 
ligion. 

The  character  of  Cromwell  as  a  politician,  a 
patriot,  and  a  hero,  as  a  man  of  strong  devo- 
tional feelings,  and  one,  free — ^like,  thank  Heaven! 
the  great  majority  o%  civilized  mankind — from 
gross  vices,  being  now  tolerably  well  understood, 
little  was  left  to  any  new  biographer,  save  to  ascer- 
tain the  precise  degree  in  which  this  great  man 
possessed  the  distinguishing  graces  of  a  private 
Christian,  and  a  Christian  ruler.  And  Dr.  M. 
D'Aubign6,  labouring  very  hard  to  establish  the  re- 
ligious character  of  the  Protector  ,leaves  this  chosen 
and  honoured  instrument  in  the  hand  of  Provi- 
ence,  this  great  man — for  great  he  was — ^immea- 
surably below  many  and  many  a  humble,  obscure 
Christian — ^if  there  be  but  one  all-perfect  pattern 
and  model  of  the  Christian  virtues  and  graces. 
It  is,  then,  his  hostility  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  shown  chiefly,  it  is  alleged,  upon  religious 
grounds,  that  Dr.  Merle  considers  the  leading  ob- 
ject of  Cromwell's  life,  as  it  was  his  crowning 
glory  to  have  been,  not  alone  the  Protector  of 
the  Reformed  Religion  in  England,  but  of  Euro- 
pean Protestantism.  On  this  absorbing  and  inter- 
minable subject  of  Popery  our  author  is  an  avowed 
alarmist ;  and,  without  sharing  in  his  fears,  his 
readers  may  admit,  to  the  fullest  extent,  his  state- 
ments concerning  the  zeal  and  activity  of  the  mo- 
dem Romish  propagandists  ;  though,  at  the  same 
time,  they  may  be  no  more  afraid  of  the  authority 
of  the  Pope  being  unduly  extended  over  Great 
Britain,  than  that  the  altars  of  Jupiter  will  be 
again  set  up  in  Rome.  Dr.  Merle  D'Aubign6 
fancies  he  perceives  a  crisis  approaching  in  Bri- 
tain, and  involving  aU  Protestant  Europe,  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  which  occurred  in  England 


*  Octavo,  pp.  379.    Edinburgh  :  Oliver  &  Boyd. 

f  Br.  Merle  D'Aubigne  requests  his  English  readers  to  ^ve  him  his  true  surname  of  Mbrle,  D'Avbionx  being 
merely  an  hoDonrabie  addition  asnumed  by  his  grand  father,  m  virtiie  of  some  matrimonial  alliance,  and  in  order  that  an 
appsuation,  which  dt served  well  of  Protestantism,  might  not  become  extinct. 
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in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century — an  in- 
■idioas  attempt,  by  Rome  and  her  cohorts,  to 
reconquer  England,  and  thui  to  triumph  over 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation  in  every  land. 
He  makes  little,  or  but  slight  account  of  the  po- 
litical elements  vhich  incited,  or  rather  produced, 
the  civU  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century,  nor  con- 
siders that  the  struggle  was  as  much — and, 
in  truth,  far  more — against  arbitrary  power,  over- 
stretched prerogative,  than  against  Popei7.  He 
regards  the  great  Rebellion  almost  solely  as 
a  religious  war,  which  England,  he  imagines, 
may  soon  again  be  called  upon  to  renew,  with, 
alas!  no  Cromwell  to  direct  her  councils  and 
lead  her  armies.  Him  God  raised  up  to  crush 
and  destroy  royalty,  which  had  grown  into  the 
stronghold  of  Popery,  and  to  become  the  cham- 
pion and  tulwark  of  the  Reformed  Religion.  We 
conceive  Dr.  Merle's  fears  either  overstrained  or 
groundless.  The  nonsensical  and  superstitious  frip- 
pery of  Puseyism  at  which  he  is  so  alarmed,  will,  if 
left  to  itself,  soon  pass  away,  and  is  already  fast 
vanishing  before  the  returning  sobermindedness 
of  many  of  its  adherents,  and  the  good-humoured 
derision  of  the  spectators  of  its  phantoms  and  foole- 
ries. Puseyism  has,  in  fact,  never  taken  any  hold 
whatever  of  either  the  thinking  or  the  industrious 
classes  of  the  community.  How  should  it  ?  Its 
apostles  have  been  eithor  enthusiasts  or  restless 
priests,  desirous  of  fortifying  the  tottering  power 
of  the  Church  and  the  sacerdotal  order  ;  and  its 
disciples  idle,  half- instructed  men  and  women  of 
the  "  higher  classes,'*  with  whom  shows  and  sub- 
stances, words  and  things,  assume  much  the  same 
importance.  We  refer  to  the  grosser  element — 
the  outer  husk  of  Puseyism  ;  for  in  its  core,  as 
in  the  inner  heart  of  all  things,  there  is  to  be  found 
good  as  well  as  evil.  This  view  cheers  us  under 
the  solemn  wafnings  and  grave  prophecies  of  the 
Genevese  doctor,  delivered  in  such  terms  as  the 

following: — 

"  If  England  desired  in  the  present  day,  as  he^  ppihces 
dMired  in  the  seventeenth  century,  to  restore  Popery— 
if  the  number  of  those  unfaithful  ministers,  wh©  abjure 
the  Gospel  for  the  Pope,  should  multiply  in  her  bosom— 
if  that  superstitious  madness  should  spread  to  their  con- 
gregations—if the  heads  of  the  Church  should  continue 
to  sluraher,  and,  instead  of  rescuing  their  flocks,  allow 
them  to  proceed  towards  the  wolf  that  is  waiting  to  de- 
vour them — if  the  government,  not  satisfied  with  gran- 
ting liberty  to  Popery,  should  encourage  it  still  farther  by 
endowing  its  seminaries,  paying  its  priests,  building  its 
churches,  and  restoring  throughout  Great  Britain  the 
power  of  the  Roman  bishop then  would  England  pro- 
bably be  convulsed  by  a  crisis,  different,  it  might  be,  from 
that  which  startled  the  reign  of  Cliarles,  but  not  the  less 
formidable.  Again  the  earth  would  quake  ,  again  would 
it  open  to  pour  forth  devouring  flames.". 

The  object  of  this  work,  we  have  said,  and  it  is 
one  never  lost  sight  of,  is  to  arouse  the  anti-Ca- 
tholic feelings  or  slumbering  religious  prejudices  of 
the  British  nation ;  and,  to  effect  this,  the  deeds 
and  the  name  of  The  Protector  are  made  the 
battle-word.  The  great,  if  not  actuating  motive 
of  Cromwell,  during  his  whole  career,  is  repre- 
sented as  deadly  and  determined  hostility  to  the 
Papal  power  and  the  Catholic  religion.  The  love 
of  liberty,  the  interest  and  glory  of  England,  were 
always  subordinate  to  what  our  author  considers 


the  grand  and  leading  principle  of  Cromwell's 
public  life.  In  the  war  which,  it  may  be  supposed, 
Cromwell  waged  with  Spain  from  State  policy  and 
the  desire  of  national  aggrandizement,  his  biogra.- 
pher  finds  a  more  powerful  motive  in  the  Protec- 
tor's fixed  determination  to  crnsh  Rome.  After 
quoting  from  one  of  Cromwell's  i^eeches,  deli- 
vered at  an  epoch  when  war  was  to  be  declared 
against  Spain,  and  to  be  vindicated,  not  by  citing 
Grotius  and  Vatcl,  as  statesmen  do  now,  bat  the 
Revelations,  "The  Beast,»'  and  "The  Man  of 
Sin,"  Dr.  Merle  D'Aubigne  says: — 

"  In  Crom well's  views  Rome  was  the  antichristiaa 
spiritual  power,  and  Spain  the  civil  power  by  which  sto 
had  long  been  abetted.  There  may  be  persons  who  will 
dispute  that  this  can  be  found  in  the  Apocalypse,  but  no 
one  will  dispute  that  it  is  really  found  in  history.  The 
verdict  of  posterity  has  ratified  his  opinion. 

"  If  the  positire  principle  he  gare  to  the  British  stat^ 
was  morality  and  faith,  the  negative  principle  was  re- 
mtance  to  Popery.     He  hMd  each  of  these  in  equal  im- 

portauco,  for  at  bottom  they  concentre  in  one in 

the  Gospel.  With  their  aid  England  has  seen  the  days 
of  her  exaltation  ;  when  they  are  neglected  or  set  aside, 
then  will  come  the  day  of  her  dechne.  While  the  Pro- 
tector made  war  upon  Spain,  he  was  in  reality  fi|^htiqg 
against  Reme." 

As  the  volume  is  a  continual  testimony  agunst 
the  Popish  faith,  a  perpetual  sounding  of  the 
alarm  against  Popery  to  the  degenerate  rulers  of 
England,  we  are  at  no  loss  to  find  passages^  ofteti 
written  with  much  animation  and  fervour,  in  which 
the  author,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  enforeea 
his  doctrines  which,  it  may  be  remarked,  are  very 
frequently  accompanied  by  protestations  of  the 
warmest  zeal  for  religious  liberty.  It  is  not  oar 
business  to  vindicate  Dr.  Merle  D'Aubign6*8  con* 
sisteney.  In  one  place,  in  referring  to  the  grand 
model  he  would  set  before  the  eyes  of  modem 
English  statesmen,  he  reniarks: — 

'*  Cromwell  was  not  satisfied  with  merely  fiightening 
the  Pope  in  his  own  Babylon,  and  with  directing  hisefforta 
in  every  (Juarter  against  the  Roman  power ;  he  at  the 
same  time  zealously  pursued  the  great  cause  of  the 
Reformation  in  Europe  and  in  the  world,  and  thus  as- 
s'gncd  to  England  that  station  as  Queen  of  the  Protestant 
World,  which  has  been,  and  ever  will  be,  her  glory  and  her 
strength,  A  long  as  she  shall  remain  true  and  faitbfiil  to 
this  great  calling.  This  was  his  third  ruling  paasion, 
— religious  liberty — the  greatness  of  Enghwd — the  pros- 
perity of  Protestantism.  Where  is  the  statesman  that 
has  ever  had  in  view  nobler  and  more  beneficial  objecft  f 

'*  Cromwell  thought  it  his  vocation  to  be  in  the  whole 
world  what  he  was  at  home— the  great  oham^otl  of  re- 
ligious liberty." 

In  another  place  it  is  said,  and  we  give  bat 
slender  samples  of  this  sort:--' 

"  It  is  the  Protector's  glory  that  he  disoemed  in  Rome 
the  chief  enemy  to  the  liberty,  prosperity,  and  piety  of 
nations.  This  in  our  days  is  called  prejudice  and  super- 
stition. Severe  lessons  will  teach  the  nations,  to  tneir 
cost,  which  of  the  two  is  right — their  modem  leaders,  or 
the  great  man  of  the  seventeenth  century." 

It  is  throughout  forgotten,  or  wilfully  over- 
looked, that  Elizabeth,  to  whom  Dr.  Merle  will 
scarcely,  we  imagine,  allow  the  very  name  of 
Protestant,  was,  politically,  as  much  entitled  to 
be  called  ''the  Defender  of  the  Faitli,"  as  was 
Cromwell,  who  is  thus  honourably  designated  by 
him,    In  referring  to  the  massacre  of  the  Protes* 
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tAHts  in  Piedmont,  which,  together  with  the  <<  Irish 
St.  Bartholomew,*'  are  descrihed  in  the  strong 
and  warm  language  to  which  the  remembrance 
of  these  horrors  and  atrocities  naturally  move 
erery  Christian  man,  whether  Homanist  or  Pro- 
testtlnt,  onr  anthor  expatiates  upon  the  zeal  dis- 
played by  Cromwell  to  obtain  redress  and  justice 
for  the  persecuted  Waldenses,  who,  upon  his 
powerful  interposition,  were  restored  to  the  same 
religious  liberty  which  they  had  enjoyed  undis- 
turbed for  centuries.  On  the  authority  of  Neale, 
and  we  should  have  preferred  that  of  an  original 
letter  or  State  document,  we  are  told  that,  after 
his  effectual  interposition  for  the  Protestants  of 
Piedmont, 

"This  Defender  of  the  Protestant  faith,  "wishing  to 
giro  tbe  Pope  and  the  petty  princes  of  Italy  a  lesson  cal- 
culated to  strike  them  with  terror,  gaye  out,  that  as  ho 
was  satisfied  they  had  been  the  promoters  of  this  persecu- 
tion, he  would  keep  it  in  mind,  and  lay  hold  of  the  first 
opportunity  to  send  his  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean  to 
nsit  Cirita  Vecchia  and  other  parts  of  the  ecclesiastical 
territories,  and  that'the  sound  of  his  cannon  should  be 
heard  in  Home  itself.  He  further  declared  publicly  that 
be  would  not  suffer  the^  true  faith  to  be  insulted  in  any 
psrt  of  the  world.  "• 

As  "Defender  of  the  Faith,"  Cromwell  did 
not,  howerer,  rashly  engage  in  war.  So  far  as 
remonstrance  and  negotiation  could  reach,  sound 
policy,  apart  from  religious  sentiment,  must  have 
led  him,  as  they  did  Elizabeth,  to  stipulate  in  all 
his  treaties  for  protection,  or  freedom  of  conscience, 
to  those  professing  the  reformed  faith.  But,  as 
is  here  truly  siiid, ''  Cromwell  was  no  less  prudent 
than  braye."  England  was  hover  once  plunged 
by  the  Protector  into  a  religious  war — a  war  of 
polemic  opinion.  The  Protestant  pastors,  in  the 
south  of  France,  had  at  one  time  nearly  insti- 
gated their  flocks  to  actunl  rebellion,  and  Oliver, 
at  this  crisis,  seems,  though  very  cautiously,  to 
have  felt  his  way. 

"Agents  sent  by  the  Protector  into  France  seriously 
urged  him  to  declare  in  favour  of  the  oppressed  and  per- 
secuted religion.  The  most  influential  French  pastors 
corresponded  with  the  heads  of  the  Council  of  State  in 
England.  The  fermentation  and  enthusiasm  were  general 
througbont  all  the  south ;  and  the  Protestants,  imagining 
the  eve  of  their  deliferance  to  be  at  hand,  fasted  and 
prayed  publicly  for  the  preservation  of  the  Protector, 
calling  him  plainly  '  their  only  hope  next  to  God ! ' 
But  CromweU  was  no  less  prudent  than  brave." 

It  was  by  his  "  moral  influence,"  not  the  less 
powerful  certainly  from  being  backed  by  his  vic- 
torioofl  fleets  and  armies,  that  he  could  most  eflec- 
tnally  aid  the  natural  allies  of  Reformed  and 
Revolutionized  England — the  Protestants  of  the 
continent.  It  was  in  this  way  that,  at  a  sub- 
sequent period,  he  interposed  for  the  Protestant 
citizens  of  Nismes,  when  called  to  sharp  account 
in  a  quarrel  with  the  bishop  and  the  magistrates 
of  the  city.  This,  by  the  way,  was  the  special 
act  which  entitles  the  Protector  to  the  gratitude 
of  Dr.  Merle  D'Aubigti^y  who,  in  his  introduction, 
states — 

"  As  I  am  myself  descended  from  Huguenot  refugees,  it 
seemed  to  mo  that  I  had  a  debt  to  pay  to  this  illustrious 
man.  There  were,  perhaps,  some  of  my  forefathers 
among  those  inhabitants  of  Nismes,  whom  the  powerful 
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intervention  of  the  English  chief  rescued  from  the  ven« 
geance  of  the  soldiers  of  Louis  XlV. ,  already  marching 
against  that  city  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  court  to  the 
last  extreinlty.*** 

We  have  already  shown  the  animus  of  this 
work,  and,  if  further  illustration  were  required, 
it  might,  among  many  other  passages,  be  found 
in  the  moral  thus  drawn  from  the  tumult  at 
Nismes. 

"Had  Cromwell's  spirit  animated  the  English  govern- 
ment in  our  days,  the  iniquity  of  Otaheite  would  never 
hare  been  committed  ;  and  we  should  not  have  seen  the 
priest-party  in  Franco  inveighing,  on  the  one  hand,  agatnsS 
the  three  northern  powers  for  annihilating  the  indepen- 
dence of  Cracow,  and,  on  the  other,  makingwar  upon  a  peo- 
ple who  have  never  known  a  master,  and  who,  as  regards 
moral  power  and  political  and  religious  life,  are  certainly 
far  superior  to  the  Cracovian  citizens.  The  energy  with 
which  this  little  nation  has  held  in  check  for  several  years 
the  people  who  consider  themselves  the  first  in  the  world, 
is  a  pretty  clear  proof  that  it  deserves  to  be  independent. 
The  priest-party  of  Prance,  by  protesting  against  the  oc- 
cupation of  Cracow  and  by  provoking  the  assault  on 
Otaheite,  has  had  the  unenviable  honour  of  furnishing  the 
civilized  world  with  the  most  notorious  example  in  m(^era 
times  of  that  blmdness  which  straim  at  a  gnat  and  swal- 
lovjs  a  camel.** 

Cromwell,  we  have  seen,  had  the  wisdom  to 
reject  the  counsels,  and  refuse  the  supplications  of 
the  Protestant  pastors  of  France,  and  the  flocks 
they  rashly  instigated  to  insurrection.  "  It  was 
by  other  means,"  says  the  writer  of  the  above 
passage,  **  ho  should  come  to  the  support  of  the 
Protestants — by  his  moral  influence,  and  not  by 
his  armies."  And,  as  often  as  churchmen  and 
theologians  indulge  in  meddling  and  dictation, 
raise  the  cry  of  war,  or  counsel  armed  inter- 
position, statesmen  would  do  well  to  pause,  and 
to  deserve  the  praise  bestowed  upon  Cromwell, 
for  not  rushing  into  war  without  first  counting  the 
cost;  upon  tim  who — when  the  French  Protestants 
*4  fasted  and  prayed  publicly  for  the  preservation 
of  the  protector,  calling  him  plainly  their  only 
hope  next  to  God" — wisely  kept  England  free  of 
the  quarrel. 

Our  author  considers,  and  most  justly,  Thfe  Pro- 
tector's zeal  for  religious  liberty — for  freedom  of 
conscience — as  one  of  his  noblest  characteristics. 
So  fairly,  though  with  a  high  hand,  did  Cromwell, 
as  soon  as  his  power  was  somewhat  consolidated, 
carry  himself  among  hostile  sects,  that  his  bio- 
grapher, Villemain,  has,  upon  this  neutrality  or 
Catholicity  of  spirit,  shrewdly  founded  a  plausible 
charge  of  hypocrisy  ;  for  how,  in  an  age  when 
the  petty  distinctions  of  rival  religious  denomina- 
tions, when  mere  forms  were  held  of  greater  im- 
portance than  the  essentials  of  Christianity,  could 
Cromwell  alone  have  remained  indiflerent  to  the 
watch-words  and  badges  of  sect  ?  How  could  he, 
at  that  momentous  period,  when  Interference  and 
faith  were  so  closely  allied,  remain  neutral  and 
indiflerent  to  the  triumph  of  his  own  faith  of 
Puritanism,  unless,  a  consummate  hypocrite,  he 
really  viewed  each  sect  merely  as  the  instrument 
of  his  ambition  and  statecraft,  and  had  no  religion 
of  any  kind,  that  was  not  subservient  to  his  policy? 
The  thought  is  natural  in  M.  Villemain,  though, 

*  One  of  the  Author's  ancestors  quitted  l^ismes  a  few 
years  after  Cromwell's  intervention,  and  found  a  reftige 
at  Geneva. 
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we  are.  persuaded,  far  from  jast.  Cromwell, 
whaterer  yarying  opinions  may  be  formed  of  his 
purely  christian  character,  certainly  believed  him- 
self a  religious  man.  Even  what  Dr.  Merle 
describes  as  "  a  Biblical  affectation  of  language*! 
— an  affectation,  by  the  way,  coming  fast  into 
Togue  in  our  own  day — was  more  a  charac- 
teristic of  his  age,  than  the  studied  utterance  of 
hypocrisy.  And  the  ennobling  distinction  will 
ever  remain  to  Cromwell,  that,  as  his  mind 
ripened,  and  his  power  adranced,  so  did  his 
eleyation  and  expansion  of  spirit.  His  severity  to 
the  Irish  Catholics  was  mainly  that  of  a  poli- 
tician, and  directed  almost  solely  against  those 
intriguing  and  restless  priests  whose  object  it 
was  to  Bubyert  his  goyemment,  and  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  community ;  and  the  self-same  policy 
led  to  his  frequent  checks  of  Presbyterian  inter- 
ference with  his  purposes. 

Dr.  Merle  D'Aubign^  makes  yery  frequent 
mention,  if  not  boast,  of  his  own  excessiye  libe- 
rality or  perfect  tolerance,  though  it  is  doubtful 
how  far  Romanists,  Unitarians,  Free-thinkers- 
and  all  not  included  in  the  denomination  eyangel- 
lical,  are  included  within  his  pale.  He  even  con- 
demns some  of  the  acts  of  Cromwell,  and  the  re- 
ligious restrictions  which  he  at  first  imposed  upon 
the  Catholics.  Yet  he  considers  The  Protector, 
upon  religious  considerations,  not  merely  justified, 
but  honoured  in  his  severity  to  the  Irish  Catho- 
lic priesthood ;  and  it  seems  very  probable  that 
he  considers  the  recent  Catholic  Emancipation  as 
a  \iTong  and  most  dangerous  concession,  going 
much  too  far,  since  it  admits  Papists  into  Parlia- 
ment. 

But  we  must  quote  the  passage  which,  with 
many  others,  justifies  our  conclusion,  and  makes 
us  strongly  doubt  whether  Dr.  Merle  be  really 
the  ultra-tolerant  Protestant  which  he  sincerely 
believes  himself. 

"  In  these  days  he  will  be  severely  reproached  for  his 
intolerance  of  Popery  in  Ireland.  '  I  shall  not  suffer 
the  exercise  of  the  mass,'  he  said.  Let  us  examine  the 
matter  seriously. 

"If  Cromwell  had  truly  at  heart  the  prosperity  of 
Ireland,  it  is  evident  that  he  must  have  desired  to  see 
that  country  renounce  the  mass  and  the  Pope. 

''Nothing  can  be  more  superficial,  nothing  more  false, 
than  those  opinions  so  prevalent  on  the  Continent  and 
even  in  the  British  isles,  which  ascribe  all  the  misery  of 
Ireland  to  the  absenteeism  of  the  great  gentry,  to  the 
conduct  of  the  English  government,  and  to  other  causes 
of  a  similar  nature.  We  may  admit  that  these  circumstan- 
ces have  exerted  a  certain  Influence  on  the  condition  of 
this  unhappy  people ;  but  the  true  source  of  evil  must  be 
looked  for  elsewhere.  Can  we  see  the  difference  which 
exists  between  episcopalian  England,  presbyterian  Scot- 
land, and  popish  Ireland,  and  not  immediately  perceive 
the  origin  of  the  woes  of  the  last-named  country  ?  Or 
will  it  be  pretended  that  the  Irish  people  are  of  a  race 
inferior  to  others  ? 

**  The  influence  of  religions  is  immense.  Oodliness  is 
profitable  unto  all  things,  having  promise  of  the  life  that 
now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come.  It  is  the  priests 
who  have  made  the  Irish  what  they  are ;  or  rather  it  is  a 
degrading  religion  which  has  debased  alike  priest  and 
people — ^a  gross  superstition,  a  corrupt  system  of  morals, 
ideas  false  and  out  of  date,  which  have  robbed  this  nation 
of  its  energy,  and  engendered  in  it  carelesbness,  impru- 
dence, and  misery.  Priests,  degraded  by  error,  have  , 
tbemsclves  degraded  their  poor  flocks.     We  would  say  i 


nothing  to  diminish  the  responsibility  of  England  and  of 
her  government :  she  is  great  in  every  way ;  but  all  im- 
partial judges  must  acknowledge,  that  it  is  from  the  seren- 
hilled  city  whence  flow  those  torrents  which  have  inun- 
dated this  interesting  and  unhappy  nation  with  ignorance, 
superstition,  servility,  and  wretchedness — wtth  humiliation, 
famine,  pestilence,  and  death.  The  papacy  by  yitkting 
the  revelations  of  Cltristianity,  by  establishing  again  in  the 
world  a  sacerdotal  caste,  which  it  was  the  object  of  the 
gospel  to  abolish  everywhere,  by  retarding  the  nations 
wherever  she  was  dominant,  and  by  keeping  them  in  all 
respects  in  the  rear  of  the  others — ^wiil  have  to  answer 
before  God  and  man  for  the  poverty  and  suflSeringa  she  has 
entailed  on  an  island,  which,  before  it  was  subjected  to 
the  Pope,  was  at  the  head  of  all  christian  countries,  and 
which  is  now,  alas !  at  the  lowest  step  in  the  scale. 

"The  Oratorians,*  charmed,  it  would  seem,  by  the 
fruits  which  the  waters  of  Popery  have  produced  in  Ire- 
land, have  formed  the  pious  design  of  introducing  them 
into  England.  They  are  digging  at  the  foot  of  the  Quirinai 
Hill  to  draw  from  the  boweS  of  the  earth  the  bitUr 
water  that  causeth  a  curse,  and  their  friends  in  England  are 
as  earnestly  engaged  in  making  the  canals  and  reservoirs 
for  its  reception.  The  special  danger  of  their  exertions 
consists  in  this :  the  workmen  have  been  brought  up  in 
the  midst  of  Protestantism,  whose  light  and  strength  they 
are  now  turning  against  it.  If  it  were  merely  a  question 
of  some  few  dirty  and  ignorant  monks,  such  as  Rome 
manufactures  in  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  elsewhere, 
there  would  be  no  cause  for  fear.  But  these  vermin  irjll 
not  creep  in  until  later,  to  eat  into  the  tree  and  destroy  its 
fruits.  The  fashionable  Oratorians  have  the  task  of  clear- 
ing the  way  for  them.  If  the  State  and  the  Church  enrv 
England  the  condition  of  Ireland,  let  them  hasten  to  gire 
their  aid  to  this  noble  project  conceived  at  Oxford,  carrr- 
ing  on  at  Rome,  and  which  will  soon  be  in  execution 
through  England.  But  if  the  misery  of  Ireland,  if  its 
dead  and  living  corpses,  fill  their  hearts  with  sorrow  and 
alarm ;  then  let  Chureh  and  State  act  energetically, 
each  in  its  own  sphere,  and  let  them  labour  earnestly  in 
building  dykes  to  stop  the  water  thai  cometh  by  the  uhtv 
of  Edom,  water  as  red  as  blood.  A  question  of  suicide 
is  now  pending  in  England. ' ' 

"  If  we  desire  to  see  what  Popery  makes  nations  in  these 
days,  we  have  only  to  cast  our  eyes  upon  Belgium,  which 
next  to  Ireland  is  the  most  popish  country  in  Europe. 
We  shall  find  there  a  fertile  soil,  a  land  offering  immense 
resources,  and  a  people  once  at  the  head  of  European 
manufactures  and  conomerce,  but  of  whom  the  fourth  part 
is  now  reduced  to  mendicancy  and  is  dying  of  hunger. 
Will  it  be  said  that  here,  as  in  England,  the  government 
is  in  fault?      Impossible!  for  the  Belgian  government 
since  1831  has  been  the  most  catholic  in  Europe.    In 
consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  Jesuitism  in  that  king- 
dom, subsequent  to  the  Revolution,  the  number  of  priests 
has  been  augmented  by  2600.     More  than  400  convenu 
have  been  opened,  whence  issue  in  all  directions  Fran- 
ciscan friars,  capuchins,  and  ether  sluggards  of  the  same 
brood  (we  are  not  aware  if  there  are  any  Oratonans) ; 
and  these  priests  and  monks  have  invaded  everything, 
enslaved  everything. 

"The  result  soon  appeared :  Belgian  pauperism  has 
taken  its  place  at  the  side  of  Irish  pauperism ;  and  in 
Belgium  its  intensity  is  in  direct  proportion  to  that  of 
Popery.  The  wretchedness  is  far  more  aggravated  in  the 
Flemish  provinces,  which  are  entirely  subject  to  the  priests, 
than  in  the  Walloon  (French)  provinces,  which  were  once 
protestant,  and  whose  spirit  is  nearer  that  of  Protestanism. 
'  Such, '  says  a  correspondent,  '  is  the  state  to  which 
Belgium  has  been  reduced  by  the  clerical  party  in  less 
than  fifteen  years. ' 

"If  therefore  Oliver  Cromwell  loved  Ireland,  if  be  de- 
sired its  happiness  and  prosperity,  he  must  have  wished 
above  all  things  to  see  Popery  and  the  mass  dissapcsr. 
and  to  behold  the  establishment  of  evangelical  Christianity 
and  of  the  Bible.  " 

Is  this  a  true  picture  of  the  condition  to  vhich 
*Mr.  Newman  and  his  ixiends. 
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Belgiam  has  been  redaced  **  by  the  priests  in  only 
fifteen  years  ?" — Belgium,  long  the  favonred  seat 
of  arts,  manufactures,  and  industry,  and  at  the 
same  time  Catholic — ^yet  so  changed  in  only  fif- 
teen short  years  !  If  such  statements  are  to  be 
implicitly  receiyed,  bad  as  our  opinion  of  some 
of  the  tendencies,  moral  and  political,  of  the 
Eoman  Catholic  religion  is,  we  must  go  a  step 
farther,  and  become  immediate  converts  to  Dr. 
I)'Aubign6 — sympathizers  in  the  political  no- Po- 
pery outcry  which  shows  symptoms  of  renewal 
pending  the  coming  election. 

Every  one  is  at  present  bringing  forward  his 
panacea  for  Irish  misery,  and  Dr.  Merle  D'Au- 
bign6*s  remedy,  if  not  quite  all  that  is  required, 
is  at  least  worthy  of  attention,  were  it  only  as  an 
illostration  of  the  ease  with  which  some  gifted 
men  in  their  closets  abroad  can  solve  the  most 
difficult  problems,  social,  political,  and  religious, 
and  lay  down  the  law,  or  indicate  the  right  path, 
to  British  legislators  and  rulers,  who,  in  this  case, 
might  with  advantage  study  at  Geneva. 

"  As  the  Gospel  is  the  only  means  of  saving  Ireland, 
how  then  can  we  impart  to  its  wretched  inhabitants  this 
infallible  remedy  ? 

"  In  the  first  place,  let  there  be  no  attempt  to  iatro- 
dace  either  a  clerical  and  traditional  religion,  or  a  rational- 
ist and  unitarian  system.  What  we  must  give  them  is 
the  Gospel,  nothing  but  the  Gospel,  the  entire  Gospel 
Fashionable  people  may  amuse  themselves  in  their  draw- 
ing-rooms and  boudoirs  with  Puseyite  or  Socinlan  notions ; 
but  a  nation  requires  positiye  and  living  elements.  Chris- 
tianity in  all  its  simplicity,  with  all  its  richness  and  its 
strength,  can  alone  save  from  this  mortal  sickness. 

' '  If  truth  is  the  first  means,  christian  love  is  the  second. 
Charity  never faileth  :  its  effect  is  sure,  it  is  a  Uving 
word  which  shall  never  fall  unto  the  earth.  To  preserve 
Ireland,  there  must  be  a  great  manifestation  of  the  spirit 
of  truth  in  the  fruits  of  christian  love. 

"I  will  add,  however,  a  third  means.  A  respectable 
ecclesiastical  form  is  necessary  to  encourage  the  poor 
catholics,  whom  the  calumnies  of  their  priests  perpetually 
alarm  with  the  disunion  and  disorder  of  protestant  sects. 
In  their  house  of  bondage,  they  have  contracted  certain 
wants  which  ought  to  be  respected.  The  two  protestant 
churches,  which  are  the  most  numerous  in  Ireland,  the 
episcopalian  and  the  presbyterian,  present  all  that  can  be 
desired ;  but  let  them  be  circumspect,  and  walk  together 
in  harmony. 

'*  Another  question  here  occurs :  To  gain  the  Irish 
people,  must  we  not  first  put  out  of  sight  that  which 
offends  them,  break  the  bonds  which  uaite  the  episco- 
palian church  to  the  state,  and  by  giving  the  former  power- 
ful community  more  liberty,  give  it  also  greater  energy 
and  life?" 

The  Rev.  Baptist  Noel  and  Sir  Robert  Inglis, 
*'  one  of  the  most  estimable  Christians  and  public 
men  in  England,"  are  quoted  ere  it  is  farther 
said — 

''  If  it  were  clearly  established  that  the  cause  of  evan- 
gelical Protestantism  in  Ireland  has  been  abandoned  by 
the  state,  then  our  otvn  exertions  would,  under  God*8 
hUssing^  have  far  more  strength  and  efficiency.  Faith 
which  workcih  by  Icve  has  power  in  spiritual  things  only. 

"  Such  thoughts  as  these  were  not  altogether  foreign 
to  Cromwell.  Although  he  desired  to  have  recourse  to 
ihe  law  against  the  chiefs  of  Popery,  he  was  willing  to 
behave  very  differently  towards  the  people." 

Readers,  unacquainted  with  previous  works 
relating  to  The  Protector,  will  often  find  the 
quotations  from  the  letters  and  speeches  of 
Cromwell  not. the  least  interesting  and  instruc- 
tire  portion  of  this  Tolome;  bat  as  Mr.  Car- 


lyle's  work  has  so  very  lately  been  widely  dif- 
fused, we  must  be  chary  in  the  use  of  OUver's 
pithy  and  pregnant  utterances.  The  followin|r 
was  directed  against  those  **  busy  and  meddling'* 
Presbyterian  ministers,  as  Cromwell  considered 
them,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh,  which  he  had  invested,  and  who 
rejected  his  frank  and  politic  invitation  to  come 
down,  on  the  faith  of  his  protection,  to  preach,  oa 
a  Sabbath  during  the  siege,  in  their  respective 
churches.  **  The  Scotch  clergy,"  says  Carlyle, 
"  never  got  such  a  reprimand  since  they  first  took 
Ordination."  The  letter  was  addressed  to  the 
Governor  of  the  besieged  fortress. 

•' '  Edinburgh,  9th  September,  1650. 

"  '  SiK — The  kindness  offered  to  the  miniiters  with 
you  was  done  with  ingenuity  [ingenuously],  thinking  it 
might  have  met  with  the  like.  If  their  Matter's  service 
(as  they  call  it)  were  chiefly  in  their  eye,  imagination  of 
suffering  would  not  have  caused  such  a  return. 

"  '  The  Ministers  in  England  are  supported,  and  have 
liberty  to  preach  the  Gospel ;  though  not  to  rail,  nor, 
under  pretence  thereof,  to  overtop  the  Civil  Power,  or 
debase  it  as  they  please.  No  man  hath  been  troubled  in 
England  or  Ireland  for  preaching  the  Gospel ;  nor  has 
any  minister  been  molested  in  Scotland  since  the  coming 
of  the  army  hither.  The  speaking  truth  becomes  tho 
ministers  of  Christ.  When  ministers  pretend  to  a  glorious 
Reformation,  and  lay  the  foundations  thereof  in  getting  to 
themselves  worldly  power,  they  may  know  that  the  Sioa 

promised  will  not  be  built  with  such  untempered  mortar. 

•  •         •         •         •         ••         • 

"  *  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you  but  that  I  am,  sir, 
your  humble  servant, 

OuvBR  Cromwsll.'  ** 

•  ••••••• 

"On  the  12th  of  September,  Cromwell  sent  another 
letter  to  the  governor,  to  refute  the  complaints  made  by 
the  inhabitants,  and  particularly  by  the  ministers. 

***You  say,'  writes  Oliver,  "you  regret  that  men 
of  civil  employments  should  usurp  the  calling  and 
employment  of  the  ministry ;  to  the  scandal  of  tho 
Reformed  Kirks.  —  Are  you  troubled  that  Christ  is 
preached  ?  Is  preaching  so  exclusively  your  function  ? 
Doth  it  scandalize  the  Reformed  Kirks,  and  Scotland  in 
particular  ?  Is  it  against  the  Covenant  ?  Away  with  the 
Covenant,  if  this  be  so  !  I  thought  the  Covenant  and 
these  professors  of  it  could  have  been  willing  that  any 
should  speak  good  of  the  name  of  Christ :  if  not,  it  is  no 
Covenant  of  God's  approving ;   nor  are  these  Kirks  you 

mention  in  so  much  the  spouse  of  Christ. 

•  ••••••• 

"*Tou  err  through  mistakmg  of  the  Scriptures. 
Approbation  [t.  e.  ordination,  solemn  approbation  and 
appointment  by  men]  is  an  act  of  conveniency  in  respect 
of  order ;  not  of  necessity,  to  give  faculty  to  preach  the 
Gospel.  Tour  pretended  fear  lest  error  should  step  in, 
is  like  the  man  who  would  keep  all  the  wine  out  of  tho 
country  lest  men  should  be  drunk.  It  will  be  found  an 
unjust  and  unwise  jealousy,  to  deprive  a  man  ot  his 
natural  Uberty  upon  a  supposition  he  may  abuse  it.  When 
he  doth  abuse  it,  judge.'  ** 

If  the  acts  of  Cromwell,  where  policy  interfered, 
were  not  always  consistent  with  a  real  and  en- 
larged toleration,  his  sentiments  were  in  general 
free  and  noble,  and  far  indeed  in  advance  of 
most  of  those  around  him,  whether  lay  or  clerical. 
In  one  of  his  remarkable  speeches  he  thus  rebukes 
the  members  of  his  Parliament,  many  of  them  of 
the  sect  to  which  he  himself  belonged,  as  well  as 
the  Presbyterians,  for  their  encroaching  and  in- 
tolerant spirit,  and  direct  attacks  upon  the  reli- 
gious freedom  of  their  fellow-subjects. 

<"  Is  there  not  yet  upon  the  spirits  of  men  a  straoga 
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UtAangf  Nothing  will  latisfy  them  vnlen  they  aax  janu 
tbabr  Inger  upon  their  hrethren'i  conieiences,  to  pinch 
Atm  there.  To  do  this  was  no  part  of  the  contest  we 
kad  with  the  common  adversary.  And  wherein  consiated 
4hJM  more  than  in  obtaining  thatlibertj  from  the  tyranny 
«f  the  bishops  to  aH  species  of  Protestants  to  worship  G«l 
Mpordlng  to  their  own  light  and  conscienoes  V 

'"What  greater  hypocrisy  than  for  thoae  who  were 
•ppresaed  by  the  biahope  to  become  the  greatest  oppres- 
sors tliemselves,  so  soon  as  their  yoke  was  removed?  I 
could  wish  that  they  who  call  for  liberty  now  also  had 
not  too  much  of  that  spirit,  if  tho  power  were  in  their 
iMnds ! — As  for  profime  persons,  blasphemers,  such  as 
jnreach  aadition ;  the  contentioaa  railers,  evil-speakers, 
who  seek  by  evil  words  to  corrupt  good  manners,  persons 
«f  loose  conversation — ^punishment  from  the  civil  magis- 
trate ought  to  meet  wiw  these.'  " 

Highly  as  oar  author  laads  Cromw«ll,  or  the 
spirit  of  an  age,  fostered,  if  not  formed;  by  tlie 
gemua  of  the  Protector,  aome  blemishes  are  dif- 
covered  in  this  great  Chriatian  hero,  and  some 
an  the  new  sygtem  of  government.     One  was,  that 
**  religion  was  too  closely  allied  with  politiea ;'' 
and  on  this  head  Dr.  Merle  D'Anbign^  makes  one 
4>f  the  most  instractiTe  discoorses  to  be  found  in 
lufl  whole  volume.    But  as  his  opinions  on  Church 
establishments,  or  the  alliance  of  Church  and 
State,  are  very  well  known  in  this  country,  the 
topic  may  be  passed.     The  example  of  Cromwell 
is  often  pointed  out  to  the  present  mlers  of  Eng- 
land*  bat  they  may  probably,  and  not  altogether 
imjastly  either,   draw  very  different  conclasions 
out  of  the  same  facts  from  some  of  Ihose  to  which 
Dr.  Merle  D'Aabign£  has  come.    Men  often  in- 
terpret history,  as  they  do  scripture,  very  much  to 
square  with  their  preconceived  notions,  interests, 
-wishes,  or  favourite  line  of  policy.    What»  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Cromwell  would 
have  done  with  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
^th  the  great  bulk  of  the  Irish  nation  in  other 
words,  can  only  be  surmised  from  the  manner  in 
which  he  acted  in  his  own  time ;  and  this  oertainly 
does  not  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  he  would  have 
jftdopted  the  counsel  and  guidance  of  the  bigoted 
Anti- Catholic  party.    Dr.  Merle  D'Aubign6  says 
in  one  place  : — 

'*  The  prudent  firmness  with  which  Oliver  combated 
these  extremes  of  religions  parties,  at  a  time  when  they 
were  so  potent,  and  when  the  true  principles  of  liberty 
were  not  generally  acknowledged,  deserves  our  highest 
admiration.  Even  his  adversaries  have  confessed  it.  Mr. 
Southey,  although  a  sealous  Episcopalian,  and  an  enemy 
to  the  commonwealth,  and  who  regarded  the  disastrous 
restoration  of  Charles  II.  as  the  ralvation  of  England, 
aays  in  his  Book  of  the  Church: — '  Cromwell  relieved  the 
country  from  Presbyterian  intolerance;  and  he  curt>ed 
those  fanatics  who  were  for  proclaiming  King  Jesus,  that, 
as  his  Saints,  they  might  diride  the  luid  amongst  them- 
Belves.  But  it  required  all  his  strength  to  do  this,  and 
to  keep  down  the  spirit  of  religious  and  political  fanati- 
cism.' 

"  Perhaps  his  seal  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  did 
xot  reach  the  point  to  which  many  of  his  friends  had  ar- 
rived— ^the  separation,  namely,  of  Church  and  State.  In 
hiB  third  speech,  oven  when  professing  the  doctrine  of  an 
established  State  religion,  he  boldly  claims  liberty  of  con- 
science for  all.  He  says,  '  Every  sect  saith,  0  give  me 
liberty  !  But  give  it  him,  and  to  his  power — ^he  will  not 
yield  it  to  any  body  else ! . .  .  .  Where  is  our  ingenuous- 
aesB  ?  Liberty  of  conscience  is  a  thing  that  ought  to  be 
^ery  reciprocal.  I  may  say  it  to  you,  I  can  say  it :  AH 
the  money  of  this  m&tion  would  not  have  tempted  men  to 
i^ht  vpoa  9«oh  aa  aoooant  m  they  hare  htn  been  «n- 


gi^Bped  in,  if  they  had  not  had  hopes  of  libertf  of  ew* 
science,  better  Uian  Episcopacy  granted  them,  or  tbait 
would  have  been  afforded  by  a  Scots  Presbytety,  or  an 
English  either.  This,  I  say,  is  a  AindameotaL  It  osght 
to  be  so.     It  is  for  as  and  thajpenerations  to  eome.' 

* '  Why  did  CromweJI,  when  he  stood  ferthasthe  dn^ 
pion  of  nligious  liberty,  maintain  the  principle  of  a  ips- 
cial  Church  established  by  the  State  ?  It  baa  been  lop- 
posed  that  he  was  guided  by  political  oonsideratiou, 
being  unwSling  to  strip  the  public  authority  of  every  sort 
of  direetion  in  i«ligioos  matters,  whieh  exert  so  ^reat  aa 
inflaenoe  over  the  people.  la  the  speech  we  have  jnat 
quoted,  he  assigns  another  reaaon: — '  The  suprome  w»r 
giatrate  should  exercise  his  contcUnce  in  erecting  what 
form  of  church  government  he  is  satisfied  should  be  aet 
•p.' " 

Modem  statesmen,  while  emulating  Cromwell'f 
zeal,  must  not  lose  sight  of  his  "  prudent  firmness^' 
in  checking  hostile  sects.  The  power  which  Crom- 
well claimed  for  the  chief  magistrate^  of  erecting 
whatever  Ibrm  of  religion  his  conscience  dictated, 
stretches  far  enough  ;  bat,  while  asserting  this 
power,  he  was  too  wise  to  attempt  setting  up  his 
own  sect,  though,  from  political  as  well  as  per- 
sonal causes,  it  enjoyed  much  of  his  favour  and 
patroni^.  Dr  Merie  D'Aubign^  however,  thinks 
that,  though  the  Protectar  '*  went  very  £sr  in  re- 
ligious liberty,  it  was  still  not  far  enough."  .... 
"  Had  he  left  all  sects  firee,  without  protection  as 
without  reetraint — had  Evanffelieal  JSpUcopacjft 
in  particular,  been  able  to  move  firedy — ^religiaii 
would  hare  escaped  that  narrow  mannerism,  that 
cant  with  which  it  has  been  reproached  sometimes, 
perhaps  with  reason,  by  men  of  the  world."  This 
seems  true  liberality,  though  it  must  be  kept  iu 
mind  that  all  sects  holding  what  are  termed  evan- 
gelical doctrines  are  only  here  meant,  at  least  if 
the  above  sentiment  is  to  be  reconciled  with  other 
parts  of  the  book  which  we  have  ah-eady  cited. 

Though  the  whole  of  this  work  may  rather  be 
described  as  a  panegyric  than  a  Life  or  "  Vindiea- 
tion"  of  the  Protector,  some  of  his  errors,  as  ve 
have  seen,  are  hinted  at,  or  pointed  out,  though 
many  more  are  palliated.     One  leading  £sult  is, 
however,  repeatedly  dwelt  upon  for  reproof  and 
warning.  —  From  fanatical  enthusiasm — from 
spiritual    pride,  or  an    over-weening    self-suffi- 
ciency— Cromwell,  and  many  good  men  of  his 
time,  claimed,  in  following  frames  and  moodi,  to 
be  acting  under  the  immediate  inspiration  ssd 
guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  thus  rejecting,  or, 
at  least,  neglecting  the  "  more  sure  word  of  pro- 
phecy."     This  delusive   arrogancy    Dr.   liberie 
D'Aubign6  never  fails  earnestly  to  rebuke.    Ono 
illustration  of  this  species  of  delusion  may  serre 
for  alL   Before  the  parliamentary  military  leaders 
had  openly,  or  in  deeds,    declared  the  purpose 
upon  which  they  were  pretty  well  resolfed  be- 
forehand, namely,  of ''calling  Charles  Stuart,  that 
man  of  blood,  to  sharp  account  for  the  blood  he 
had  shed,  and  the  mischief  he  had  done,"  they 
assembled  in  conclave,  and  iar  three  days  were 
exercised  in  prayer  in  Windsor  Castle  ;  and  here 
our  author  inquires  '*  who  can  entertam  f^J 
doubt  of  thek  uprightaess,  of  their  true  piety, 
and  Hreiy  faith  ?"    There  may  he  roon^  gem 
doubts ;  but  no  one  eaa  qtuesiiesi  tha*  the  criui 
wMcomei  and thftth  w»a  foJi  time  to  be xftolved 
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BoA  up  aad  Aonijf.     Af  in  aeaarly  everj  shni- 

lar  ea«e^  recorded  in  profime  history,  the  answer 

to  these  solemn  prayert  was  exactiy  snch  as  might 

have  been  foretold ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  ad- 

mrstian  of  the  fervent  piety  of  the  ehiefs  whe 

tinis  eombined  secret  political  delKberation  with 

pablio  <fiets  of  prayer,  our  anther  H  oonstrained 

toinqaiie-^ 

''And  yet,  were  they  really  in  the  right  path  ?  We 
•Dfertam  Bome  doubt  on  this  point.  There  is  perhaps  do 
csie  m  irhioh  we  see  more  elinrij  tbeimportaaoe  of  being 
eoUj^ifteoed  on  the  true  priooiples  of  christian  oonduot. 
When  the  leaders  of  the  army  viBhed  to  know  what  they 
cagbt  to  de,  they  examined  into  what  they  had  done  when 
they  felt  happiest  and  nearest  to  God  :  such  are  not  the 
neana  prescribed  by  Heaven.  They  should  have  asked 
themselves,  'What  does  God  command  us  in  "His 
Word  ? "  It  is  not  by  ovrfeelisigs  that  He  will  guide  us, 
but  by  his  oonamaadnunits.  Our  feelings  may  lead  us 
Sftray.  Thara  t>  a, way  which  te^meSi  right  unto  a 
ma»,  hut  the  end  tk^ereo/are  ikt  way$  ofdeoJth,  The 
Word  of  God  never  misleads  us.'  A  Christian's  walk  is 
is  the  divine  eommandments :  to  aot  aoeording  to  one's 
«wn  fsosatioDs,  one's  interior  illumination,  is  ^  wslk  of 
the  myatie.  If  the  offioers  asaembled  at  Windsor  did  not 
then  &11  iatofuiaticiBm,  they  were  at  least  in  a  path  whieh 
night  lead  toit ;  and  some  oftbemftU  into  it  afterwards." 

Under  similar  impnlses  of  a  mind  already  made 
np,  Oliyer,  after  some  natural  relenting  and  great 
apparent  spiritual  oonflict,  signed  the  deMh- 
varrant  of  Charles  I. 

The  temper  in  whieh  a  mas,  or  body  of  men, 
eommenees  sach  derotional  exercises,  as  those  de- 
scribed heloWy  ever  argues  "  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion." Saeh  men  seek  not  guidance  that  squares 
not  with  their  ewn  views.  What  a  sad  picture  of 
gross  self-delusion,  if  not  worse  hypocrisy,  it  pre- 
sents! 

"  It  was  this  which  gmded  him  In  the  sontenoe  passed  on 
Claries,  and  freed  him  from  all  his  doubts  and  scruples. 
John  Cromwell,  at  that  tfane  m  the  DoCeh  serviee,  had 
come  to  England  with  a  message  from  the  Prinoe  of 
Wales  and  of  Orange  to  endeavour  to  save  the  king's  li&. 
When  introduced  to  his  cousin  Oliver,  he  remlnoed  him 
ci  the  loyaUst  opinions  he  had  formeriy  entertained  at 
Hampton  Court.  The  latter,  still  uncertain  as  to  the 
lias  of  oondoct  wludi  lie  ought  to  porsue,  replied,  that  he 
had  often  iasted  and  prayed  to  know  the  will  of  God  with 
respect  to  the  kJBg,  bat  that  God  had  not  yet  pointed  out 
the  wsy.  When  John  had  withdrawn,  Cromwell  and  lus 
friends  again  sought  by  prayer  the  path  they  ought  to  fol- 
low ;  aad  it  was  then  the  pariiamentary  hero  first  felt  the 
cooTictioa  that  Charles's  death  alone  could  sajve  England. 
From  that  moment  all  wss  fised :  God  had  spoken ;  Oli- 
ver's indecision  was  at  an  end ;  it  remained  now  merely  to 
act  and  accomplish  that  will,  however  appalling  it  might 
be.  At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  messenger  from  the 
Gsaeral  kaoeked  at  the  door  of  the  taveni  vriiere  John 
Cromwell  lodged,  aad  in£>rmed  him  that  his  cousin  had  at 
length  dtsnussed  his  doubts,  and  that  all  the  arguments  so 
long  put  forward  by  the  monk  decided  republicans  were  now 
confirmed  by  the  will  of  the  Lord.  Enthusiasm,  then, 
^  the  eaase  of  Cromwell's  error.  This  is  a  fault  in  reli- 
gion;  but  may  it  not  eactenaate  the  £Hilt  in  morals?" 

Dr.  Merle  D'Auhign6  here  advances  some  rather 
questionable  opinions ;  for  what  enormity  has  not 
been  committed  while  the  perpetrator  has  most 
sincerely  believed  that,  instead  of  obeying  his 
own  evil  and  blinding  passions,  he  was  obeying 
the  wffl,  and  promoting  the  glory  of  Qt)d  ?  He, 
however,  acknowledges  that,  in  this  instance,  tiie 
Lord  spoke  not  by  Cromwell,  and  that  the  ezecu^ 
ttott  of  the  King  was  an  unnecessary  step ;  though^ 


like  every  reasonable  man  who  nnderstands  and 
leves  civil  liberty,  he  fully  recognizes  the  neces- 
sity of  the  Revolution,  independently  of  the  speciid 
reasons  for  which  he  chiefly  values  it,  numdiy^' 
the  destruction  or  extirpation  of  Popery  in  the 
British  Islands  —  of  that  anti-christian  faith, 
whieh  he  maintains  that  Charles  I.,  like  all  the 
Stuarts,  systematically  strove  to  establish. 

This  **  error  in  religion" — the  fatal  and  pre- 
sumptuous error  of  obeying  the  passionate  im- 
pulses of  his  own  secret  desires,  under  the  warrant 
of  an  imaginary  direct  answer  to  prayer,  instead 
of  soberly  searching  out  the  will  of  G^d  as  declared 
in  the  Scriptures — our  author  considers  **the 
only  important  blemish  to  be  found  in  Cromwell.'* 
At  the  same  time,*'  he  adds,  ''  it  is  the  key  which 
opens  and  explains  his  whole  life.  His  piety 
was  sincere,  but  it  was  not  always  sober. "  And 
yet,  how  does  the  Doctor  account  for  Cromwell'tf 
uniform  sobriety  of  mind,  and  calm,  consummate 
wisdom  in  the  field,  the  cabinet,  and  in  the  early 
councQs  of  the  rebel  leaders  ?  The  key  does  not 
fit  every  ward  of  the  lock.  Dr.  Merle  D'Aubign6 
condemns  the  death  of  the  Royal  martyr  (as 
Charles  I.  is  still  fancifully  called),  but  yet  pal- 
liates the  deed,  while,  what  many  will  regard  as 
worse  acts  in  his  hero  appear  to  him  to  require 
no  laboured  vindication,  or  rather  to  merit  praise. 
Of  the  fearful  campaign  in  Ireland,  he  adopta 
Kr.  Carlyle's  view,  without  basing  that  view  upon 
the  same  large,  if  untenable,  premises. 

Of  thjB  death  of  Charles,  it  is  said — 

*'  The  death  of  the  king  must  for  ever  bear  in  history  a 
mark  of  reprobation.  We  condemn  it  in  the  mest  ex- 
pUoit  mamior.  But  if  the  ideas  of  Milton  sod  of  so  many 
Englishmen  in  the  seventeenth  century  are  erroneous, 
their  error  is  idun  to  that  of  Melanotbon,  Farel,  and  Cal- 
vin, and  of  tiie  churches  of  Berne,  Zurich,  Schaffhaaaea^ 
and  Basle,  in  the  ease  of  Servetus.  We  shrink  with  as 
muoh  horror  firom  the  death  of  the  hereUo  as  from  that 
of  the  despot.  We  abhor  these  executions,  as  we  abhor 
the  piles  of  John  Hoss,  of  Savonarola,  and  of  the  thousands 
of  viodms  whom  Rome  has  immolated.  And  yet  we 
should  take  the  peouliarities  of  the  times  into  oonsider- 
atioB.'' 

It  is  surely  going  far  enough  for  a  lover  of 
religious  freedom  to  place  the  heretic  and  the 
despot  in  the  same  category ;  as  if  their  errors 
or  guUt  were  at  all  equal  either  in  degree  or  kind, 
as  if  an  individual  entertaining  some  speculative 
opinion  or  dogma  of  belief,  which  his  fellow-Chris- 
tians condemn  or  disapprove,  were  as  dangerous  to 
society  as  the  acts  of  the  chief  magistrate  who,  by 
secret  intrigue  and  open  force,  seeks  to  subvert  the 
constitution,  and  destroy  the  rights  and  liberties 
which  he  is  appointed  to  guard.  Those  who  ad- 
mit that  the  death  of  Servetus  was  a  crime  in  any 
sense — and  some  hardy  spirits,  we  believe,  even 
in  our  enlightened  time,  do  not  scruple  to  justify 
what  Dr.  Merle  D*Aubign6  "  shrinks  from  with 
horror" — must  confess  that  the  unhappy  heretic 
who  used  no  weapons  but  his  pen  and  his  tongue^ 
was  much  less  criminal  than  the  despot,  who^ 
according  to  our  author,  sought  at  once  to  crush 
the  liberties  of  England,  and  to  introduce  popery 
—  who  had  *^  with  one  hand  torn  the  time- 
honoured  charters  of  the  nation,  while  he  stretched 
the  other  towards  tiie  despotic  pope  of  Rome/' 
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We  shall  sot  enter  into  the  defence  of  the 
illegal  and  arbitrary  acts — ^the  usurpation,  or  the 
alleged  ambition  of  Cromwell.  The  Protector's 
own  pithy  explanation  is,  we  conceive,  enough  ; 
'<  while  Parliament  deliberated,  the  nation  would 
have  had  its  throat  cut."  He  stepped  in,  though 
imlawfully,  and  saved  England  from  so  fatal  a 
catastrophe  ;  and  this  is  his  brief  yet  ample  vin- 
dication. 

A  few  sentences  from  the  summary  of  the  Pro- 
tector's character,  which  follows  a  long  account 
of  his  deathbed,  wiU  serve  to  show  what  the 
author's  opinions  are,  and  whether  the  reader  may 
<;oncur  in  them  all  or  not. 

''Ife  is  seldom  that  a  great  man  lea  Christiin;  but 
Cromwell  was  both.  The  result  has  been,  that  men  of 
the  world  haye  scouted  him  as  a  hypocrite. 

•  ••••• 

"What  most  distinguishes  Cromwell  above  all  great 
men,  and  especially  above  all  statesmen,  is  the  predomi- 
nance in  him — not  only  in  his  person,  but  also  in  his 
government — of  the  evangelical  and  christiaa  element. 
He  thought  that  the  political  and  national  greatness  of 
Britain  could  not  be  established  in  a  firm  manner,  unless 
the  pure  Gospel  was  communicated  to  the  people,  and  un- 
less a  truly  christian  life  flowed  through  the  veins  of  the 

nation. 

•  ••••• 

**  Although  in  the  bosom  of  Protestant  nations  evan- 
gelical Christianity  is  far  from  having  reached  the  perfec- 
tion it  ought  to  possess :  it  is  sufficient  to  compare  these 
nations  with  others,  in  order  to  perceive  that  such  is,  in 
general,  the  effect  of  those  principles  of  which  Oliver  was 
one  of  the  most  eminent  advocates.  In  Great  Britain 
and  Spain  we  have  a  signal  Ulustration  of  this  truth. 

"  If  CromweU  salutes  the  English  nation,  as  'a  very 
great  people — ^tbe  best  people  in  the  world' — it  is  be- 
cause they  are  '  a  people  that  have  the  highest  and  clear- 
est profession  among  them  of  the  greatest  glory,  namely 
Religion.'  If  some  who  desire  to  have  'horse-races, 
cock-fightings,  and  the  like,'  say,  'They  in  France  are 
80  and  BO  I'  Oliver  replies  :  '  Have  they  the  Gospel  as 
we  have  ?  They  have  seen  the  sun  but  a  little.  We  have 
great  lights  !' He  declares  what  has  been  the  princi- 
pal means  employed  by  him  to  effect  the  good  of  the  British 
nation :  '  I  have  been  seeking  of  God — from  the  great 
God — a  blessing  upon  you  (the  parliament),  and  upon 
these  nations.'  In  his  closet  alone,  and  on  his  knees,  he 
wrestled  with  God  to  promote  the  good  of  his  people. 
One  cause  was  with  him  superior  to  all  the  political  in- 
terests of  his  people — the  cause  of  Christ  V* 

For  some  occult  reason  of  climate,  latitude,  or 
local  boundary,  Dr.  Merle  D*Aubign6,  singularly 
enough,  considers  Presbyterianism  quite  unsuited 
to  England,  and  imagines  that  what  had  once 
very  nearly  been  the  established  religion  of  that 
country  can  never  again  take  root,  or  thrive  on  the 
BOuth  side  of  the  Tweed.  Nor  does  he  seem,  in 
the  abstract,  greatly  to  admire  the  Presbyterian 
form,  though,  from  particular  circumstances,  he 
is  at  present  more  disposed  to  fraternize  with  the 
Free  Church,  which  holds  by  the  principle  of 
Establishment,  than  with  the  Scottish  Voluntaries, 
who  approach  more  closely  to  his  own  opinions 
on  Church  government,  and  of  the  many  evils  ne- 
cessarily attending  the  alliance  of  Church  and 
State.  He  certainly  pays  no  compliments  to 
our  Covenanting  ancestors,  at  the  expense  of 
historical  truth.  Charles  I.  had  flattered  himself 
that  the  quarrels  of  his  enemies,  the  Puritans 
and  Presbyterians,  would  lead  them  to  extirpate 
each  other,    but  this  hope  failing,  he  rather 


leaned  to  the  Foritans,  who  had  the  English 
army  with  them,  than  to  the  Fresbytexians, 
who  were  bound  by  their  covenant  to  "  extirpate 
Episcopacy,"  while  the  Puritans  t.  e.  Independ- 
ents, believed,  that  if  the  Presbyterians  got  the 
upper  hand  **  they  would  tyrannize  over  con- 
science as  much  as  the  bishops  themselves  had 
done."  And  our  author  does  not  consider  this 
alarm  groundless,  when  he  roundly  asserts. 

'*  In  fact  the  presbyterians,  whenever  they  offered  to 
treat  with  the  king,  always  proposed  that  steps  should  be 
taken  to  suppress  the  Independent  opinions,  as  veil  as 
those  of  other  sectaries.'' 

In  the  famous  manifesto  of  the  Parliamentary 
Army,  a  principal  point  insisted  upon  was  "  re- 
ligious liberty." 

"  The  independents  consented  that  the  presbyterisn  re- 
ligion should  be  the  religion  of  the  nation,  thus  grauitiDg 
to  the  latter  body  a  superiority  over  their  own  party ; 
but  they  claimed  for  all  Christians  the  full  enjoyment  of 
civil  and  religious  rights.     This,  says  Lord  Clarendon, 
was  their  great  charter,  and  they  were  determined  not  to 
lay  down  Uieir  arms  until  they  luid  obtained  it.    The  inde- 
pendents had  shed  their  blood  for  parliament  in  maintain- 
ing the  liberties  of  England,  and  they  thought  it  strange 
they  should  be  allowed  no  other  liberty  than  that  of  expatiis- 
tion.     The  presbyterians  in  the  English  Revolution  repre- 
sented, generally,  order,  moderation,  and  respect  for  the 
Constitution ;  but  the  independents,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, knew  much  better  than  they  the  great  principles  of 
reh'gious  liberty.     If  we  call  to  mind  the  manner  in  which 
presbyterianism  afterwards  vanished  from  England,  lesT- 
ing  behind  it  only  a  small  number  of  Unitarian  congr^- 
tions,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  some  bad  principle 
must  have  crept  into  this  party.     Scotland  is  the  troe 
country  for  this  system  of  church  constitution,  which  has 
never  been  able  to  maintain  its  fi>oting  on  the  south  of  the 
Tweed. " 

This  ill  adaptation  of  the  south  to  the  Pres- 
byterian form — which  is  elsewhere  termed  an 
"exotic**  in  England — appears  a  remarkable  fact, 
though  it  must  not  hold  true  at  all  times,  as  in  a 
corrective  foot-note  we  are  informed  thaf  ayoang 
Presbyterian  Church  in  England,  professing  the 
principles  of  the  Free  Church,"  is  taking  root  in 
the  ungenial  southern  soil,  and  is  already,  in  nu- 
merous congregations,  "  bringing  forth  fair  fruits.' 
We  had  always  understood  that    the  various 
bodies  of  Scottish  Presbyterian  Dissenters,  now 
known  as  the  United  Secession  Church  of  Scot- 
land, had  many  vigorous  and  thriving  off-sets  in 
the  south  long  before  the  Free  Church  came  into 
existence.     Bat  this  is  an  error  into  which  a 
foreign  writer  may  easily  fall,  and  along  with 
others  it  may  be  corrected  in  that  narrative  of  his 
travels  in  Britain  which  Dr.  Merle  D'Aubign6 
announces,  and  which  will  probably  be  a  work 
of  greater  temporary  interest  than  the  present 
hasty  volume,  from  the  freshness  of  its  facts  and 
the   imposing    array    of    contemporary   proper 
names.     We  have  seen  the  original  manuscript 
of  part  of  this  work,  and  found  it  highly  interest- 
ing, though,  like  the  present,  in  which  D*Aubigne 
draws  evidently  from  Neale*s  **  History  of  tho 
Puritans, "  not  always  a  fair  historical  work ;  it 
is  sometimes  inaccurate  in  matters  of  detail. 

No  one  at  all  conversant  with  the  history  of 
Cromwell  and  his  Times  can  consider  the  present 
work  either  as  an  original,  philosophic,  and  im- 
partial treatise^  or  a  searching  and  well-digested 
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liistorical  and  biographical  narratiye;  and  it  might 
vith  far  greater  propriety  and  effect,  we  should 
think,  have  appeared  in  France  or  Geneva  than 
in  this  country.  Yet  it  is  adapted  to  a  large 
class  of  readers  among  us  who  consider  Dr.  Merle 
D'Aubign6  a  high  authority,  and  who  might 
never  have  been  induced  to  look  into  a  better 
book  upon  the  same  subject,  if  wanting  the  stamp 
of  a  popular  religious  name.  What  we  have 
ventured  to  deprecate  as  its  great  leading  fault- 
its  attempt  farther  to  arouse  the  already  active 
and  embittered  spirit  of  religious  animosity  in 
these  islands — some  of  its  readers  will  consider 
its  chief  merit.     But  as  all  who  are  intelligent, 


and  at  the  same  time  candid  among  them,  must 
possess  better  means  or  opportunities  of  compre- 
hending the  exact  degree  of  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  spread  or  ascendancy  of  Popery 
in  Britain  than  the  Genevese  Divine,  we  would 
hope  that  profiting  by  the  lessons  of  fireedom  of 
religious  opinion  given  by  Cromwell,  and  exer- 
cising their  own  understandings,  they  will  sur- 
mount all  idle  terrors  of  either  the  Pope  or  Mr, 
Newman.  If  the  soil  and  air  of  England  can- 
not foster,  as  Dr.  Merle  D'Aubign6  thinks,  Pres- 
byterianism,  much  less  are  they  favourable  to 
Romanism. 


E  CHOES. 


BT  CALDER  CAMPBELL. 


I LTBTEN  to  my  heart  at  times 

UntU  I  hear  it  beat; 
And  then  methinks  it  rings  and  rhymes 

In  s^rmDbony  complete : 
A  music,  Dom  of  pulse  and  vein. 

And  fever  in  the  blood. 
How  awful  is  this  human  strain! 

How  little  understood! 

If  art  could  teach  the  Man  of  Art 

To  tell,  by  sach  vague  sounds, 
The  thoughts  that  rush  from  brain  to  heart. 

As  through  wild  woods  mad  hounds— 
I  would  not  let  one  loved  one's  ear 

Press  fondly  on  my  breast. 
Lest  that  which  Alls  my  soul  with  fear 

Should  thence  be  heard  or  guess*  d. 

The  tongue  ma^  tell  its  tale  of  truth 

To  loveful,  pitying  ears, 
And  Age  confess  its  sins  of  youth. 

With  eyes  that  weep  no  tears ; 
But  each,  and  all  of  us,  have  that 

Within  us  we  would  hide 
Prom  even  the  tenderest  friend  e'er  sat 

In  kindness  at  our  side. 

The  birds  within  the  fbrest  sing 

Till  Echoes — all  around — 
Bepeat  such  melodies  as  bring 

A  balm  on  each  slad  sound : 
The  leaves  that  fall,  in  falling  breathe 

Out  music — and  the  breeze 
Wakes  cadences  that  sweetly  wreathe 

Song-garlands  o'er  the  trees : — 


The  sea  sends  music  to  the  shore, 

And  Echo  gathers  all 
Those  different  harmonies,  till  o'er 

The  world  in  song  they  fall ; 
But  human  hearts,  whose  throbs  are  rife 

With  joy,  and  grief,  and  pain — 
WIuU  are  their  echoes  ?    Moi'tal  life 

Shall  hear  them — ^but  in  vain! 

Enough  to  know,  our  hearts  lock  up 

Such  thoughts  as — were  they  tola — 
Might  bitter  make  Love's  sweetest  cup 

And  mar  its  brightest  gold ! 
We  seek  for  sympathy  'mongst  men, 

But,  when  we  find  it,  know 
It  soothes  us  for  our  lesser  ills. 

Not  for  our  greater  woe. 

That  greater  woe  within  us  dwells. 

Known  but  to  God  and  us, 
We  dare  not  ope  the  secret  cells 

Where  we  enclose  it  thus:— - 
And  so  /  listen  to  my  heart, 

At  times  when  all  is  still, 
And  think  it  well  Art  hath  no  art 

To  syllable  each  thrilL 

And  thus  I  pine  for  sympathy, 

And  tell  my  lesser  woes ; 
Still  meeting  kind  and  patient  friends 

To  pity  me  for  those : 
For  just  as  musio  on  the  wind, 

Or  murmur  on  the  flood. 
Echoes  there  are  amidst  mankind 

As  well  as  in  the  wood! 


A  MONUMENTAL  FIGURE  IN  A  CHURCH. 


Ever  kneelins,  ever  praying, 

'Neath  tny  canopy  of  stone — 
Ever  mouldering,  ever  graying, 

Ages  thou  hast  dwelt  alone. 
Stony  Image !  Knight  or  Lady— 

For  I  know  not  what  thou  wast^ 
Time  hangs  o'er  with  wing  so  shady, 

That  thy  very  sex  is  lost 
Shield  and  scutcheon  in  their  places 

Might  be  carved  around  thy  tomb^ 
But  of  these  there  are  no  traces. 

Here  there  rests  an  equal  gloom. 
Crest  or  trophy  might  have  granted 

Tidings  that  I  fain  would  know; 
Name  and  £une  alike  axe  wanted. 

And  unanswered  I  must  go. 
Cliffosd,  Nevile,  Fane,  or  Percy, 

Whatsoe'er  thy  rank  or  line. 
Needing,  like  the  humblest,  mercy — 

like  the  weakest,  help  divine, 
Were  thy  sins  so  great  and  gzietous, 

Thou  should'stpray  through  all  the  past  ? 


He  that  can  and  wiU  relieve  us, 

He  will  lift  thee  up  at  last 
Nay,  rise  now,  undo  that  clasping. 

Brood  not  ever  o'er  Uiy  fisite ; 
Shut  the  book  that  thou  art  grasping, 

Sit  thee  down  and  meditate. 
Ah !  how  ohilly^  are  thy  fingers,         * 

Pious  Image,  turned  to  stone — 
Not  a  heart-beat  in  thee  lingers, 

Every  sign  of  life  is  flown. 
FMwn !  I  wander — ^life  and  vigour 

Never  had  thy  rigid  fnme. 
Thou  art  but  a  stony  &gure, 

Feebly  acting  Knieht  or  Dame. 
Then,  farewell !  'tis  quickly  spoken, 

Yet  I  fear  this  awful  mien 
Will  avenge  thy  quiet  broken, 

looking  through  the  years  unseen; 
Coming  on  thy  knees  to  haunt  me, 

As  thou  prayest,  aU  cdone, 
Coming  silently  to  daunt  me 

With  thy  fixed  mysterious  fiown. 

J.  y.  J. 
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THE  LATE  ROBERT  MACKENZIE  DANIEL. 


Tn  kt«  Mr.  Robert  Mackensie  Daniel,  antlior  of  the 
*'Yonikg  Widow,**  the  "  Scottish  Hoiren/'  and  othe? 
popular  worke  of  fiction*  was  best  known  to  general 
readers,  through  his  saubruput  of  the  "  Scottish  Boi." 
We  think  it  was  the  Literary  OagetU  which  first  desig- 
nated Mr.  Daniel  by  that  title;  and  from  its  aptness,  as 
indiottting  the  peculiar  quality  of  his  talents,  it  was  at 
«Me  adopted  and  reoeiyed  as  just,  by  the  general  nading 
public.  Not  that  his  style  was  in  anything  akin  to  thai 
of  the  distinguishod  author  of  "Pickwick,''  for  never, 
perhaps,  in  that  respect  alone,  did  two  authors  differ  more 
widely  than  the  "  Scottish  Boz,*  *  and  the  original  **  Boi, " 
hut  rather  that  the  name  being  already  in  the  market,  as 
the  head  of  a  class  of  literature,  origuial  in  the  real  senn 
of  the  term,  and  distinctive  for  the  deep  and  Taried  ac- 
quaintance with  human  life  which  it  displayed,  it  speared 
to  the  mind  of  the  critic,  the  moit  aptly  descripilTe  of  an 
muthor,  who,  without  possessmg  attributes  of  genius  at 
all  comparable  to  IKokens,  yet  owned,  in  common  with 
his  great  prototype,  the  quality  of  treating  the  subjects 
which  he  chose  as  the  groundworks  of  his  novels,  in  a 
manner  truly  original,  and  totally  devoid  of  the  violations 
of  truth  and  nature,  so  characteristic  of  fiMhionable  works 
of  fiction.  Mr.  Daniel  finished  his  career  but  a  short 
time  ago,  and  a  posthumous  production  from  his  pen,  en- 
titled the  "  Cardiital's  Daoohtsb,"  has  just  made  its 
appearance.  Sir  Egerten  Bridges  remarks,  that  in  per- 
using any  literary  work,  the  reader  is  always  anxious  to 
know  something  of  its  author — ^how  he  thought,  how  he 
■poke,  and  what  were  his  habits ;  and  if  such  curiosity  is 
excited  in  the  case  of  books  in  general,  how  much  more 
■0  in  the  case  of  one  whose  author  has  ceased  to  exist  be- 
fore his  hand  was  allowed  to  give  the  last  polish  to  its 
pages,  and  whose  final  moments — his  brain  now  torn  and 
dismembered  by  the  stem  necessities  of  his  position,  a 
wife  and  children  looking  for  that  support,  which  his  ex- 
ertions were  inadequate  to  supply,  waa  eoshrovded  amid 
the  clouds  of  dark  insanity ! 

Robert  Mackenzie  Daniel  was  bom  in  Inverness-shire 
in  the  year  1814.  His  father  was  a  small  hmded 
proprietor  or  laird,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  county 
town,  and  Robert  was  the  youngest  child  of  a  rather 
numerous  family.  His  school  edueation  having  been 
completed  at  Inverness,  young  Daniel  was  sent  at  the 
mge  of  filleca  to  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen.  Here 
he  remained  for  the  space  of  three  years  diligently  pur- 
suing his  studies,  and  though  he  was  by  no  means  what 
is  generally  styled  an  "  arduous  student,"  still  the  basis 
of  general  knowledge  which  he  acquired  was  searoely  in- 
ferior, nay,  perhaps,  superior,  to  that  which  the  utmost 
ardour  m  most  other  youths  eould  have  supplied.  After 
years  built  a  superstrnction  of  information  upon  this 
basis  surpassed  but  seldom.  Even  in  boyhood  there  were 
few  subjects  of  an  intellectual  nature  in  which  he  was  not 
tolerably  conversant ;  and  a  strong  inclination  to  a  desultory 
mode  of  study  continued  with  him  through  life.  Unlike 
most  men  who  have  their  peculiar  "  hobby,"  instead  of 
regarding  merely  one  subject  as  worthy  of  particular  at- 
tention, he  ever  "  looked  with  appetite  of  keenest  edge" 
upon  everything'  alike.     No  epicure  in  the  choice  of 


viands  for  the  intellectual  palate,  he  resembled  Ifas  hsrd- 
working  labourer,  who»  reluming  from  his  day's  UiO' 
rious  toil,  devours  his  eveninj^s  meal  without  qasstioaiDg 
its  quality.     On  quittiig  Aberdeen,  he  reaeved  to  IMin* 
burgh,  from  the  desire  of  his  friends  that  ha  should  d«« 
direot  his  studiee  with  »  y(mw  to  the  bar,  which  was  atae 
his  own  inclination  at  this  period.    In  pEOseoutkn  et 
this  object,  he  entered  the  office  of  a  writer  to  theSi^Mtv 
at  the  same  time  atteodmf  th*  law  daises  ef  the  XJwm* 
stty.     His  legal  studies  were  pomed  with  vmnittlBg 
vigour,  although  he  by  no  means  neglected  the  cultiration 
of  his  mind  in  other  respects.    For  the  space  of  seTsrsl 
sessions  he  was  a  constant  attendant  upon  the  prelections 
of  Professor  Wilson,  and  had  a  strong  taste  for  a  literary 
life  deeply  engendered  in  his  mind  by  the  iQustrious  ex- 
ample he  saw  before  him.    A£^  a  reaidenoe  of  four 
years  at  Edinbui^h,  Mr.  Daniel  began  to  abandon  the 
idea  of  following  the  profession  of  an  advocate.    Although 
he  had  hitherto  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Scottish 
jurisprudence  with  zeal,  his  more  matured  thoughts,  ss 
already  hinted,  at  length  began  to  manifest  a  decided 
tendency  to  a  literary  occupation.     Perhaps  the  resoln- 
tion  of  abandoning  the  bar  was  conAraied  by  other 
circumstances  of  even  a  mere  pressing  nature  than 
strong   inclination   towards   a  di£Eereat  mode  of  life. 
The  tardiness  of  sueoees  at  the  Scottish  bar  to  soy 
but  those  of  powarftd  connexion  amongat  writers  or  soli- 
citors is  proverbial.     You  are  sure  to  meet  with  some 
degree  of  success  ifyou  wait  long  enough  for  it,  and  this 
probationary  prooess  of  waiting  must  be  gone  through 
according  to  the  sti'lutctt  letter  of  what  the  Scotch  call 
"  gentility."    It  was  precisely  the  mabili^  to  find  the 
means  to  support  this  "  gentility"  which  Mr.  Daaiel  wu 
in  want  of.     He  looked  before  him,  and  beheld  in  the 
virta  of  professional  struggle  long  years  of  obscurity  sod 
neglect.    He  bethought  him  that  he  might  meet  with  suc- 
cess as  a  liUrcUevr  in  London,  and,  aooordiDgly,  we  find 
him  there  in  the  hitter  part  of  1836.     His  fate  at  first  u 
a  literary  man  in  the  great  metropolis^  was  similar  to  that 
of  most  men  at  their  outset — ^he  wrote  for  periodicals  by 
the  dozen,  but  his  communications  were  very  often  re- 
jected.   After  a  season  of  trial  and  vexation,  he  was  fiir 
a  brief  period  engaged  in  connexion  with  the  "  Courier," 
a  deceased  evening  paper.    This  situation  he  subsequently 
exchanged  for  the  editorship  of  the  "  Court  Journal,"  on 
the  establishment  of  that  weekly,  which  he  cooduded  fiir 
the  space  of  two  years.     Of  Mr.  Daniel's  ephemeral  pro- 
ductioBs,  pootieal  and  prose,  we  can  take  no  account, 
scattered  as  they  are  over  numerous  London  magasinei, 
to  which  he  in  time  found  admission.    His  maiden  novel 
was  the  "  Scottish  Heiresi,"  which  was  produced  m  1843. 
The  marked  success  which  attended  this,  his  first  con- 
siderable attempt,  enoouraged  its  author  to  aaothereflbrt 
in  the  following  year,   and  aoootdmgly  the   "  Graye- 
digger"  appeared  in  1643.    His  second  production,  how- 
ever, was  scarcely  reoetved  with  the  same  anouat  of 
popular  applause  as  his  first,  and  it  was  always  regarded 
by  its  author  as  a  &ilure.     In  1844^  Mr.  Daniel  having 
recently  married,  removed  from  London  to  Jeraey,  hoping 
that,  amid  the  Elysian  beauties  of  that  ancient  islet,  he 
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Buijbi  flfti  tint  quiet  and  npon  00  nqidflite  to  con- 
tmaofof  IHflniy  labour.     Tbere,  in  a  diort  ipaoe  of  time, 
be  pednwd  tbo  "  Young  Widow/'  iHiich,  from  tbe  nni- 
nnal  frrov  with  whieb  it  waa  greeted,  at  onoe  jiiaoed 
ite  andMr  in  a  dfaUngoiBhed  poation  amongst  popniar 
Doreliitfl.    He  waa  now  in  regular  demand  at  the  ciron- 
hdog  Ubiariet-^  work  by  the  "  Scottish  Bos"  was 
sue  to  eoBBund  a  sale,  and  be  needed  no  longer  indulge 
BisgiTiDgi  as  to  his  prospect  of  soocess  in  thnt  depart- 
ment of  literature  which  he  had  adopted.    Hb  next  effort 
WIS  tbe  <'  Toong  Baronet,"  which  was  fitted  to  be  the 
lastpeblished  in  iu  antbor^a  lilbttme.     It  was  published 
in  November  1845,  and  fully  supported  tbe  opinions  which 
tbe  best  critics  had  already  expressed  of  Mr.  Daniel's 
talents.    We  have  ifaid  that  the  subject  of  our  notice 
istired  to  Jersey,  in  the  hope  of  finding  that  quiet  and 
npose,  which  continuous  literary  labour  so  necessarily  re- 
-^res ;  and  such  enjoyments  would  hare  been  his,  had  be 
kept  aloof  from  extraneous  pursuits  by  no  means  congenial 
to  his  mind.    It  happened,  in  an  evil  moment,  that  Mr. 
Buiiel,  in  January  1845,  accepted  the  editorship  of  a  paper 
tben  started  in  Jersey,  designated  the  ''Jersey  Herald." 
In  tbe  anall  consnunify  of  the  CbannellslandB,  the  tide  of 
paftjpolitioB  mna  to  an  inconceivable  height ;  and  any 
jndiridoal  occupying  the  position  of  editor  of  a  public 
Joumil,  is  always  regarded  as  the  rightful  devoted  victim 
«f  personal  abuse,  from  all  who  differ  in  opinion  from  that 
sjitem  of  policy  whieb  he  advocates.     Tb^v  are  two  poli- 
tical parties  in  Jersey — ^the  Rose  party,  and  the  Laurel 
party.    They  are  so  called  from  the  distinctive  badge  which 
ibe  adherents  of  each  respectively  wear  in  their  button- 
boles  on  gabk  days.     Their  politics  of  course  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  politics  of  England  ;  but  originate  entirely 
within  their  own  little  circle.     The  Rose  party  may  be 
tegaxded  as  the  Whigs  of  tbe  looality,  and  very  illiberal 
Whigs  they  are :  the  Laurel  party  may  be  called  tbe  Tories 
and.  if  there  is  a  pin  to  choose  between  them,  the  latter 
are  decided^  the  more  liberal  of  the  two.   Such  is  the  viru- 
lence of  party  hciion,  and  the  personal  danger  to  which  an 
e^&or  of  a  newspaper  is  exposeJ,  that  the  luckless  wight 
who  occnpies  this  diftfinyw>*^  position  is  obliged  to  be  al- 
'vajs  armed,  on  the  street  and  in  bis  offioe,  with  a  liie- 
pnserver,  or  oaken  cudgel,  in  order  to  be  prq^ared 
against  the  anticipated  attaoks  of  those  upon  whose  po- 
litical escaoadas  he  baa  descanted  in  his  columns.    Mr. 
Buiel  was  the  editor  of  a  Rose  paper,  and  the  numerous 
aose-puUings  and  cn^gellings  of  which  he  was  the  victim, 
at  the  hands  of  the  Laurelites,  embittered  tbe  existeBoe 
ef  a  man  not  adapted  for,  at  least,  that  speoioB  of  party 
strife.    Mr.  Daniri  conducted  tbe  "  Jersey  Herald"  tall 
September,  last  year,  when,  immediately  subsequent  to 
Her  Majesty's  visit  to  the  island,  he  was  overtaken  hf  a 
nsntal  malady  which,  six  months  aftenrards,  resulted  in 
bis  death.    On  the  appearance  of  tbe  malady  in  queation 
— which,  by  the  way,  had  for  some  time  previously  been 
foreshadowed  by  unequivocal  symptoms    be  was  removed 
by  his  friends  to  England,  where,  notwithstanding  the  una- 
bated exertion  of  the  most  eminent  medical  skill,  hiadiaease 
underwent  no  alteration  for  the  better.    The  decay  of  his 
plV>icalpowerskeepiQg  pace  with  thedaily  increasing  hope- 
lesBDcss  of  his  naental  recovery.    Mri  Daniel,  unoonscious 
of  every  thing  passing  around  him,  gradually  sunk,  till  at 
length  his  career  tanuinated  at  the  eariyageofthirty-thne. 
His  deathtoek  plaM  in  March  la8t»  in  Bethlehem  HoapitaL 


In  eslimatii^  the  mtriti  of  Ifer.  SteM  M  an 
it  wmld  perhaps  be  nntrue  to  aay.  that  (although  U« 
pagso  are  undoubtedly,  in  a  rsmaikabie  degree,  ezainpt 
from  the  usual  siddy  sentiment,  and  other  «— ^tlitt  m- 
natural  eharacteriaties  of  the  great  mass  of  novels  devoted^ 
mote  or  leas,  to  the  portraiture  of  &shk>nable]ifo)  he  was  th» 
best  and  most  skilful  writerofhbolass.  In  dsaling  justieet» 
the  author  of  the  "  Young  Widow, "  let  us  not  be  uigMt  t» 
others  who  have  pushed  themselves  into  notoriety  in  tk» 
same  field.  Be  it  snflloient,  thevsfora,  to  say  of  bun  m 
tbe  laudatory  strain,  that  he  was  a  witter  of  great  tafenft^ 
and  great  promise.  His  style  of  language,  dear,  oopboi^ 
and  severely  adorned,  was  at  all  times  calculated  to  ex- 
press, in  the  noUeet  accents,  the  varied  thoughts  tai 
emotionsof  his  intellectual  muid.  The"  Cardinal' sDau^ 
ter,"  to  which  reference,  as  a  posthumous  work,  has  al- 
ready been  made,  evinces  that,  notwithstanding  the  lepo* 
tation  its  author  had  already  attained  in  one  departmanfe 
of  novel-writmg,  he  was  dostined,  had  tuaae  and  oppor- 
tunity been  permitted,  to  achieve  fome  loftier  and  mum 
enduring  m  the  higher  historical  walk. 

The  <•  Cardinal's  Daughter"  ia  the  only  woik  of  Ifr. 
Daniel  of  which  the  basis  is  taken  from  history.  It  im 
ushered  in  by  a  prefoce,  to  which  we  must  make  digfafe 
allusion,  as  it  explains  the  reason  for  which  (not  to  speak 
of  the  protracted  illness  and  death  of  its  lamented  author), 
it  had  not  received  final  corrections  at  his  hands.  Tbm 
work  was,  in  fi^t,  written  before  his  malady  commenoed, 
but  its  correction  and  publication  had  been  delayed  for 
some  time,  in  order  that  he  might,  by  editing  "  Th» 
Poor  Cousin,"  introduce  his  wife  to  the  notice  of  tli» 
public,  probably,  under  the  apprehension,  "that  in  m 
short  space  she  would  be  left  to  obtain,  by  her  own  ex- 
ertions, for  herself  and  children,  that  livelihood  whieb, 
though  at  most  severe  sacrifices  of  mind  and  body,  he  had 
hitherto  supplied."  Happily,  "  The  Poor  Cousin"  met 
with  that  success  which  its  editor  so  anxiously  desired, 
and  the  widow  is  now  iairly  embarked  in  the  career  from 
which  the  husband  has  just  been  removed.  A  new  work 
is  advertised  as  shortly  to  appear  from  her  pen;  and,  from 
the  ability  evinced  in  her  former  preduotion,  we  ara 
justified  in  anticipating  that  the  same  meed  of  approval 
won  by  the  first  effort,  will  not  be  denied  to  the  second. 

The  '*  Cardinal,"  alluded  to  in  the  titkw  ii  Cardinal 
Wolsoy,  and  the  "Daughter"  is  Henriette,  a  nun.  saii 
to  have  been  the  offipruig  of  that  celebrated  dignitary. 
Although  the  ''Daughter"  gives  name  to  the  work,  ytst 
the  Cardinal  himself  is  the  most  prominent  and  intorast 
ing  character  therein.  One  Ralph  Brandon,  a  purely 
fictitious  character,  is  also  introduced,  and  oceopieB  a 
very  important  position  among  the  actors  in  the  drama. 
He  is  the  Cardinal's  secretary,  and  passionatdy  in  lov» 
with  Henriette,  whom,  at  the  antieipated  dissolutioD  of 
the  monasteries,  he  intends  to  marry.  The  chief  interea 
of  the  story  consists  in  the  detail  of  the  fresh  obstadea 
the  Cardinal  every  day  devised  to  frustrate  the  ultimate 
designs  of  Brandon.  The  latter  has  imbibed  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  reformed  faith,  then  rapidly  gaining  ground, 
and  this  difierenoe  of  opinion  from  his  master,  fomishes 
the  opportunity  of  numerous  hits  at  tbe  state  of  the 
Church  at  that  period.  Space,  however,  will  not  peraait 
us  to  give  even  a  hasty  outline  of  the  story,  and  the 
reader  who  is  curious  to  learn  the  full  details  of  the 
<*  Cardinal's  Daughter,"  must  consult  the  work  ittelf 
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7be  tale  is  aitistically  put  together,  and  ezhibitt,  on  the 
put  of  its  author,  great  power  as  a  historical  romanoiit. 

One  would  almost  fiincy  that  the  writer  who  oonld 
jadopt  for  the  title  of  a  work  a  name  so  peculiar  as  that 
before  ns,  meant  to  make  it  a  handle  for  exposing  the 
immorality  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  former  times. 
Jn  this  idea,  however,  he  would  be  mistaken.  Instead  of 
JVgardiog  Wolsey  as,  in  any  degree,  unworthy  of  his  yoca- 
iion  as  a  priest,  our  author  considers  the^priesthood  as 
Itighly  honoured,  and  illustrated  by  possessing  him  within 
its  pale.  Mr.  Daniel  is,  in  fact,  the  most  unqualified  ad- 
mirer of  the  butcher's  son,  we  remember  ever  to  have  met 
with.  He  talks  of  "  that  glorious  mind  which  had  burst 
like  prisoned  flame  over  difficulties  which  environed  it, 
and  snapped  the  iron  chains  which  bound  it  to  neglect — 
that  lightning  energy  of  character  which  had  rendered 
him  triumphant  at  home  and  abroad,  feared  by  those  who 
liated  him,  and  respected  by  those  who  derided  his  birth ; 
and  which  had  stamped  upon  the  countenance  of  Wolsey, 
a  character  of  greatness  which  no  bearing  could  diiguise.' ' 
Some  writers  have  stigmatised  the  Cardinal,  as  one,  who, 
like  Richard  the  Third,  possessed  neither  'Move  nor 
pity,"  and  who,  in  order  to  gain  his  own  personal  ends, 
would  hesitate  at  no  means  which  craft  or  dishonesty 
could  devise.  Our  author,  on  the  contrary,  avers,  that 
^'generous,  vigorous,  and  lofty  as  his  character  was, 
tempestuous,  and  daring  as  his  life  had  been,  there  were 
still  elements  of  the  richest  affection  in  Wolsey's  heart, " 
aad  instead  of  falling  in  with  the  representations  of  those 
vrho  describe  him  as  avaricious,  he  advocates  the  old  man*s 
part  by  assuring  us  that  "  his  nature  was  bountiful  as  the 
^y.''  The  following  is  the  author's  conception  of  the 
character  of  Brandon  in  conjunction  with  that  of  Wol- 

•ey : — 

"  They  might  have  formed  a  study  for  a  painter. 
"Wolsey's  bold  expressive  features  now  perfectly  exposed 
—-the  noble  forehead  and  curled  grey  hair — the  large  clear 
eyes,  so  full  <^flre,  yet  changeful  as  a  woman's — the  fine 
broad  chest  and  manly  air,  which  the  guise  of  priesthood 
could  not  conceal,  and  the  insignia  oi  his  dignity  lying 
spurned,  as  it  were, at  his  side — showed,  or  might  have 
seemed  to  show,  something  of  the  trinity  of  his  character 
«~the  judge,  the  statesman,  and  the  priest — ^while  he  wore 
upon  his  countenance  a  stamp  of  genius  which  also  showed 
that  he  was  fitted  for  them  all.     Brandon,  too,  had  some- 
thing in  his  aspect  that  made  one  look  on  it  again.     De- 
formed in  person  yet  handsome  in  features,  slightly  built 
yet  of  a  frame  indicating  strength  and  activity — ^young  in 
years,  and  of  an  expression  of  countenance  denoting  im- 
petuosity even  to  fierceness,  there  was  yet  blended  with 
it  a  firmness  and  a  haughty  gravity,    which,  far  from 
"weakening  the  general  effect,  gave  it  a  vigour  and  a  char- 
acter of  determination  eminently  its  own.     Both  knew 
each  other  well ;  the  one  had  almost  attained  the  summit 
of  his  ambition — the  other  had  but  entered  upon  the  race, 
yet  was  conscious  of  possessing  those  qualities  which  lead 
to  the  greatest  success  :  both  were  superior  to  the  times  in 
which  they  lived — the  one,  indeed,  had  all  the  passions  and 
enthusiasm  of  youth  to  an  intensity  that  was  his  curse — the 
ether  bad  none  of  these,  yet  it  is  not  saying  too  much  to 
affirm  that  there  was  something  of  fellowship  between  the 
young  secretary  and  his  priestly  lord." 

Mr.  Daniel,  throughout  all  his  works,  evinces  great 

power  in  the  use  of  passionate  declanuition  when  occasion 

calls  it  forth;  but  no  subject  which  he  has  previously 

treated,. afforded  so  frequent  opportunity  for  the  display 

cf  his  talents  in  this  respect  as  the  present.     We  think  he 

could  have  made  a  good  dramatist.      In  the  following 

Brandon  and  Henrietto  are  engaged  in  colloquy  upon  the 

^vimes  of  the  Church  : — 


•"ButtheCardmal ' 

•' '  Will  fall  with  the  Church  which  he  madly  upholds.' 

"•And  thou?' 

*« '  I  will  grieve  for  my  lord,  but  rejoice  that  the  bated 
rule  of  Rome  is  at  an  end — I  will  |oy  for  thee,  my  loved 
one,  but  mourn  for  poor  Katherine,  banished  from  wedlock 
and  a  throne,  at  the  caprice  of  a  tyrant's  will. ' 

"  *  Ralph  this  ia  the  heretic's  creed.' 

** '  I  reck  not.  The  crimes  of  the  Church  are  odious 
in  the  sight  of  God,  and  their  rule  is  tyranny  to  man. 
The  splendour  that  decks  their  stately  domes  Ib  purchased 
with  the  orphan's  bread — the  rich  lands  that  smUe  around 
them  are  shut  against  the  poor  man's  klne~-thcir  learning^ 
is  cloistered  as  a  precious  thing,  and  their  knowledge 
serves  but  to  bind  with  stronger  shackles  the  consciences^ 
the  thoughts,  the  mind,  the  bright  immortal  soul  of  man. 
When  a  boy  I  cursed  them.  I  longed  to  grapple  with  the 
men  that  threw  a  holy  mantle  over  a  heart  of  guile  :  they 
are  a  load  upon  the  land — England  rota  beneath  their 
sway — let  the  day  come,  I  will  be  foremost  to  tear  them 
firom  their  lofty  seats — to  bear  the  crafty  secrets  of  their 
hallowed  dens.  I  know  them ;  they  are  hounds  that  whine 
around  the  foot  of  power,  and  make  merchandise  of  man's 
devotion  to  his  God.  There  is  a  handwriting  on  the  wall 
— this  kingdom  has  departed  from  them,  and  the  hearts 
of  good  men  will  exult  in  liberty.  Oh  I  it  is  a  foulblot  on 
this  beautiful  world  that  man  should  thus  become  a  god  to 
man,  and  deal  heaven's  curse  and  pardon  with  a  palsied 
hand — an  old  dotard  in  a  scarlet  gown !  Let  the  day  come, 
I  will  be  the  first  to  welcome  it.  I  long  to  see  my  coun- 
trymen free  in  soul — liberty  they  will  have — a  tyrant  now 
sits  upon  the  throne,  but  superstition  aids  him  not,  and 
when  the  channels  of  knowledge  are  unbarred,  men  will 
then  canvass  the  royal  power,  its  limits  and  its  rights. 
Yes,  my  Henriette,  I  long  to  see  the  day,  when  England 
shall  shake  off  her  vassalage  to  Rome — when  these  gwedy 
churchmen  shall  be  taught  that  splendour  is  not  needed 
in  holy  ministering,  and  the  English  peasant  can  raise  his 
brow  to  heaven,  heedless  of  a  dull  priest' s  frown !' 

'"This  is  the  Uwguage  of  the  heretics,'  repeated  Hen- 
riette, gazing  earnestly  upon  him. 

**  *  It  matters  little,  sweet  one,  if  it  is  the  language  of 
truth.  I  tell  thee,  my  Henriette,  that  m  day  is  at  hand 
when  the  nests  of  these  proud  birds  nh^w  bo  rifled  and 
their  plumage  torn.' " 

Scarcely  inferior  to  his  power  of  declamation  already 
referred  to,  are  the  abilities  of  our  author  in  description. 
Many  of  the  descriptions  in  the  '*  Cardinal's  Daughter" 
are  very  effective ;  the  appearance  of  London  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  VIII.  is  especially  so.  Conducted  hy 
Mr.  Daniel,  we  wander  in  imagination  along  the  fields, 
skirting  the  "Strand"  of  the  river  Thames,  till  we  ar- 
rive at  a  "Convent"  whose  "Garden"  is  the  "Covent 
Garden"  of  to-day,  the  mart  for  vegetables  and  flowers. 
London  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  called  up  before  us 
in  vivid  colouring,  at  every  page.  Every  spot,  associated 
in  immortal  history  with  the  events  of  the  period  in 
which  the  scene  of  the  present  work  is  laid,  is  compelled 
into  our  presence,  and  made  to  appear  just  as  they 
severally  appeared  then ;  old  St.  Pauls,  Whitehall,  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  its  then  surrounding  sylvan  countiy 
of  green  fields  and  wooded  hills.  Among  the  characters 
secondary  te  those  already  named,  may  be  mentioned  the 
"Bluff  Harry"  himself,  and  his  ill-fiited  consort,  Anne 
Boleyn  ;  both  equally  necessary  for  a  work  founded  on 
any  subject  connected  with  the.  career  of  Wolsey.  How 
true  to  fikct  such  characters  are  drawn,  we  leave  to 
readers  of  history  to  determine. 

The  prominent  faults  of  the  "  Cardinal's  Daughter^' 
are  those  Incident  to  all  literary  productions  written 
against  time.  The  necessities  of  his  fiunily  demanded 
that  he  should  write  rapidly  and  incessantly ;  while  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  sheets  was  going  through  the  press^ 
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Mr.  Daniel  was  stretohed  upon  his  death-bed ;  nor  did 
iDj  Titalitj  of  mind  remain  to  direct  such  oorrections  as, 
had  his  intellect  remained  with  him,  would  doubtless  haye 
been  made ;  and  before  the  latter  portion  of  his  manuscript 


had  as  yet  even  come  into  the  printer's  hands,  he  was  in 
his  grave.  The  "  Cardinal's  Daughter*'  is,  in  the  truo 
sense  of  the  phrase,  a  "  posthumous  work,"  and  as  such 
let  it  be  judged. 


SONNETS  :  «  BY  THE  SAD  SEA  WAVE." 


BT  CALDER  CAMPBELL. 


T. 


What  of  the  8ea,  to-day  ?  what  of  the  Sea  ? 

Briog«ti^  it  news  from  some  untrodden  shore. 

An  echo  of  the  dying  whirlwinds  roar  ? 
A  battei'd  bough,  rent  from  a  riyen  tree, 
To  tell  of  by-gone  tempests  ?    Still,  to  me, 

It  Ocean  fraught  with  messaffes,  the  core 

Of  human  hearts  tothrill  with  fear: — no  more, 
Tbongh  storms  may  rays,  yet  must  its  billows  be 
The  rolling  hearse  that  bears  to  some  far  strand 

A  lifeless  freight,  or  shlpwrecVd  corse,  or  bark 
Shatter d,  dead  bird,  or  branch !    Yea,  still  to  land 

The  Sea  brings  back  Earth's  Dead — Life's  soulless  ark ! 

Bat  Jesus,  through  the  wayes,  aboye  the  dark, 
Up-bears  the  sinking  Chxistian  in  his  Sayiour-hand. 


IT. 


Yet — ^nor  the  Sea,  nor  Life,  are  always  bearers 
Of  death-wan  passengers — of  sin-blind  guests : 
Both  have  their  blessed  ventures — faitmul  breasts 
In  home-returning  vessels — safe  wayfarers 
Amid  stronff  surges !    Let  us  then  be  sharers 
Of  cheerial  hopes— what  time  the  ocean  wrests 
Our  thoughts  from  shore.  All  God's  bright  world  attests 
That,  though  its  inmates  are  the  frequent  wearers 

Of  raiment,  dyed  in  sweat,  and  blood,  and  pain- 
Life  hath  not  death,  but  life,  for  goal ! — and  so 
We  should  not  drop  our  tears  of  hopeless  woe 

On  the  corpse-carrying  coursers  of  the  main, 
But  smile  to  see  it — ^knowing  it  to  be 
A  type  of  Life  and  of  Eternity! 

Torquay,  October,  1840. 


THE  CORN  FIELD. 


Oir  yonder  rising  ground,  where  lately  waved. 
Brown  with  the  summer's  sun,  a  goodly  crop ; 
Bright,  bristly  ears,  each  with  auspicious  weight 
Bent  graceful  down,  from  its  high  polished  stem— 
From  beneath,  peering  obsequious,  many 
A  flow^t  pale,  reared  its  neglected  head; 
Unseen  and  undisturbed,  save  when  the  rook, 
Or  wieked  spajrow,  thievish  visits  paid. 
And  dived  beneath  to  enjoy  their  plunder. — 
Eaeh  sudden  noise  affrights  them,  robber-like. 
And  now  the  i^ook  starts  from  his  yellow  covert, 
Snresds  his  sable  wings,  the  sparrow  too. 
More  nimble,  takes  his  flight,  and  all  again 
Is  stiO.— But  now  the  breeze  steals  gently  o'er 
The  field ;  cash  ear  obedient,  rustles 
A  reply—- anon,  with  greater  force  it  lifts 
Its  voice;  they  wave  their  homage  with  but 
One  accord,  save  where  the  schoolboys'  pranks. 
And  wanton  merriment,  near  yonder  patn 
Have  traced  a  devious  route,  and  on  the  ground 
Is  laid,  full  many  a  precious  ear,  else, 
Beauteous  and  fraittul  as  the  rest 
•  •  •  •  •  Behold 

The  scene  is  changed;  far  with  industrious  zeal. 


The  busy  reapers  well  have  plied  their  task. 

And  left  no  single  stalk  in  pristine  attitude.— 

Oh!  'tis  a  lovely  sight  to  view  the  com. 

Now  bound  in  sheaves,  and  these  in  happy  clos- 

ters 
Scattered  o'er  the  field :  each  on  the  other 
Leans,  as  on  a  loving  friend,  dependent. 
Yet,  supporting  in  its  turn—  no  voice  is  there, 
But,  'tis  a  speiddng  sight,  for  ev'ry  sheaf 
Is  eloquent,  and  from  the  whole  ascends 
One  noiseless,  yet  emphatic,  hynm  of  praise. — 
Is  there  one  sight  bespeaks  our  Makers  love  ? — 
Tells  of  his  tender  care  and  love  for  us ; 
'Tis,  then,  the  harvest  field,  where  round  ip  spread 
The  kind  provision  for  our  future  wants; 
Nature  in  lov'liest  aspect  there  is  seen. 
Sun,  sky,  and  fields  m  sweetest  guise  appear. 
And  all  for  man. — ^Praise  Him,  ye  thoughtless  ones. 
Nor  be  alone  ungrateful,  let  your  hymns 
Of  praise  outspeak  dumb  nature's  eloquence ; 
Let  them  be  heard,  fervent  and  warm,  the  ofTring 
Of  a  grateful  heart,  ascending  up  to  Heaven. 

.    DiO]r» 


THE  LONELY  OAK. 


Wisz  and  high  thjr  branches  spread ; 

The  winter  of  age  is  on  thy  head ; 

Thy  sturdy  comrades  all  have  died. 

For  Time  hath  swept  them  from  thy  side ; 

Tet,  though  storms  fiercely  have  o'er  thee  broke. 

Thou  hast  braved  them  all,  thou  lonely  oak ! 

But  the  time  has  been  when,  young  and  fair. 

Thy  branches  waved  to  the  summer  air ; 

And  the  red  deer  slept  beneath  thy  shade, 

iLnd  the  birds  in  thy  boughs  sweet  music  made. 

And  the  wind  through  thy  green  leaves  softly  spoke. 

With  a  happy  voice,  thou  lonely  oak ! 

Tes,  thou  hast  seen  when  our  native  land 

Was  fettered  not  by  a  stranger's  hand ; 

When  our  youths  were  brave,  and  our  chiefs  were  free. 

And  our  maideds  were  bright  as  the  simlit  sea. 

And  the  bard,  when  stretched  by  thy  mossy  side, 

Chaunted  hia  tales  of  Erin's  pride. 

Dost  thon  not  righ  for  the  wild  birds  wing. 
When  by  thee  he  cleaves  in  the  budding  spring? 
Dost  thou  not  sigh  with  him  to  stray 
To  tiiose  giaot  woods  so  far  away? 


Here  thou  hast  no  companions  near  thee — 
Not  even  one  is  left  to  cheor  thee. 

But  I  would  grieve  to  part  with  thee ; 
I  would  miss  thy  form,  old  friendly  tree ; 
For  on  many  a  sultry  summer's  day. 
In  childhood's  time,  when  faint  with  play, 
I  have  sought  thy  kindly  sheltering  shade. 
And  my  weary  form  beneath  thee  laid. 

And  in  manhood's  time,  when  I  stroye  to  store 

My  seeking  mind  with  ancient  lore^ 

Thy  lone  and  silent  foot  I  sought. 

And  tuned  my  mind  to  a  deeper  thought; 

And  the  light,  through  thv  tnick  leaves,  faintly  brokey 

As  it  shone  on  my  page,  old  kindly  oak ! 

And  when  I  have  grown  old  like  thee,*^ 
And  age  has  come  on  me  silently,        > 
like  a  shadow  upon  tho  sea;  j 

And  when,  with  a  tottering  foot,  I  stand 
On  the  viewless  bank  of  an  unknown  land, 
I  will  wait  for  Death's  resistless  stroke — 
And  1*11  sleep  beneath  thee,  my  lonely  oak ! 

F.  L  O.  B, 
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A  NOVEL  and  important  document  has  been 
preBentcd  to  Parliament  this  seBsion^  entitled  the 
^' First  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Supers 
Tision  for  Relief  of  the  Poor  in  Scotland. "  One 
•of  the  most  notable  features  of  the  Scottish  Poor- 
law  Act,  passed  in  1846,  was  the  erection  of  a 
•central  Board  or  Commission,  somewhat  akin  to 
the  Board  of  Poor-law  Commissioners  in  Eng- 
land, and  charged  with  the  superrision  of  the 
parochial  officials.  Prerions  to  the  passing  of  the 
new  Act,  the  parishes  were  left  to  do  Terj  much 
JM  they  pleased :  the  eonseqaenoe  was,  great  in- 
equality in  the  mode  and  amount  of  relief  through- 
•out  Scotland,  and  in  the  majority  of  parishes  an 
inconoeiTable  degree  of  hardship  and  injustice  to 
the  poor.  The  old  poor-law,  in  so  far  as  it  appear- 
ed on  the  statute  book,  was  not  to  blame  for  these 
-erils.  The  rights  of  tiie  poor,  and  the  duties  of 
the  parochial  boards,  were  singularly  well  defined 
by  the  rarious  acts  and  proclamations  which  the 
Legislature  and  Priyy  Council  of  Scotland,  from 
the  days  of  James  YI.  to  those  of  William  and 
Hary,  had  with  exemplary  perseverance  enrolled 
4unong  the  laws  of  the  realm.  Even  the  usual 
•checks  and  counterchecks,  with  which  it  is  custom- 
ary in  this  country  to  regulate  the  exercise  of  autho- 
rity and  secure  the  impartial  discharge  of  official 
duty,  were  not  neglected.  A  power  of  appeal  was 
given  firom  the  parochial  boards  to  the  sheriffs  of 
counties ;  and  from  these  again  to  the  lords  of 
aession.  M  agistrates,  justices  of  the  peace,  sheriffs 
mid  judges,  were  all  by  turns  invoked  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  poor,  and  to  visit  the  negligence 
-of  parishes  with  severe  pecuniary  penalties.  In 
short,  the  sustenance  of  the  poor  was  eonstituted 
4k  right — a  legal  and  civil  r^ht — surrounded  with 
"the  same  sanctions  as  the  right  of  property,  and 
capable  of  being  enforced  by  the  same  means  as  a 
creditor  would  recover  a  just  debt,  or  as  an  heir 
of  tailzie  wouM  make  good  his  claim  to  an  estate. 
But  in  vain  were  aU  theso  benevolent  precautions. 
^e  "still  small  voice''  of  charity  which  issued 
«t  intervals  from  the  hall  of  Parliament,  or  the 
xeoesses  of  the  Secret  Council,  was  utterly  lost 
sunid  the  theological  contentions  and  civil  convul- 
sions of  the^times.  The  first  enactments  relating 
to  the  poor,  were  passed  in  the  crises  of  the  Refor- 
mation :  the  last  received  the  touch  of  the  Royal 
sceptre  when  the  nation  had  newly  and  but  tempo- 
zarily  emerged  from  the  fiery  struggle  by  which 
jm  ancient  line  of  kings  was  finally  expelled  from 
the  throne.  The  claims  of  the  poor  and  indigent 
had  but  smaU  chance  of  being  respected  in  an  age 
when  ecclesiastics  strove  for  supremacy,  and  kings 
themselves  were  forced  to  cont^d  for  their  crowns. 
"JEiwea  when  civil  turmoil  had  subsided,  and  peace, 
-order,  and  government  were  fully  established, 
new  pretexts  were  not  long  in  being  discovered 
for  evading  the  adminbtration  of  laws  which 
proposed  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  poor  out 
of  tiie  superfluities  of  the  wealthy.  It  was  found 
that  such  a  mode  of  relieving  destitution  was  very 
iU  adapted  to  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  Scottish 


people  ;  and  another  system,  or  rather  the  no-sjs- 

tem  which  had  prevailed  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Reformation,  was  applauded  as  exceedingly 
congenial  with  the  pride,  modesty,  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  national  character.     Science  and 
philosophy  came  to  the  aid  of  avarice  and  greed ; 
and  elaborate    arguments,    founded  upon  inge- 
nious   but   speculative   theories    of  popnl&tion, 
were  added  to  the  more  vulgar  reasons  dictated 
by  sheer  selfishness,  in  support  of  the  dogma 
that  no  provision  should  be  made  for  the  poor. 
The  indigent  population  in  Scotland  were  thoi 
flattered,  argued,  and  mystified  out  of  their  legal 
claims.    The  acts  and  proclamations  intended  for 
their  protection  were  forgotten  ;  while  that  bene- 
volence which  beats  spontaneously  in  the  bosom 
of  society,  was  lulled  into  dormancy  or  exhausted 
in  other  exereises  than  the  humble  one  of  feed- 
ing the  hungry  and  clothing  the  naked.    The 
precarioas  collections  at  the  church-doors,  distri- 
buted often  with  a  partial,  and  always  with  a 
stinted  hand,  formed  the  only  patrimony  of  the 
poor.     The  result    was  obvious.     In  seasons  of 
prosperity,  the  poor  shared,  to  some  extent,  the 
abundance  of  the  country ;  but  in  periods  of  gloom 
and  distress,  their  numbers  and  their  destitotion 
increased  to  an  alarming  degree,  pouring  over 
the  land  a  flood  of  vagrancy,  pestilence,  and  im- 
morality, the  sad  traces  of  which  remained  long 
after  the  calamity,  which  was  their  primary  cause, 
had  disappeared. 

But  the  tide  ultimately  began  to  turn.    Bene- 
volence, reason,  and  an  enlightened  self-interest, 
gradually  assumed  their  proper  sway.   The  gene- 
ral desire  for  practical  refbrms,  whidi  b^;an  to  be 
manifested  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
directed  attention  at  once  to  the  condition  of  the 
poor.    Their  extreme  destitution  was  found  to  be, 
in  Scotland  at  least,  the  great  ongo  moK — ^the  one 
radical  source  of  filth,  ignorance,  vagabondism, 
and  disease.     The  best  schemes  of  sanitary  and 
moral  reform  were  seen  to  be  utterly  worthless, 
so  long  as  the  numerous  class,  whom  the  misfor- 
tunes and  vicissitudes  of  time  had  reduced  to  a 
state  of  d^Mudent  poverty,  were  either  doomed  to 
starve  upon  three  farthings  a  day,  or  abandoned  to 
a  life  of  wild  and  unsettled  vagrancy.    In  10^  ^ 
well-known  case  from  the  parish  of  Ceres  was 
brought  before  the  Court  of  Session ;  and  a  de- 
cision was  given  by  thsit  supreme  judicatory  which 
exercised  a  powerful  influence  on  the  position 
of  the  poor-law  question  in  Scotland.     Hitherto 
attention  had  been  exclusively  directed  to  the 
necessity  of  a  new  Act  of  Parliament ;  but  the  de- 
cision in  the  Ceres  case  shed  a  sudden  light  oTer 
the  laws  for  relief  of  the  poor  which  had  already 
found  their  way  into  the  Statute-book.    It  va* 
established  by  a  majority  of  the  judges,  that  the 
proceedings  of  the  parochial  boards  were  subject 
to  the  review  of  the  Court  of  Sesaon  ;  that  this 
power  of  review  on  the  part  of  the  Supremo 
Court  extended  to  the  question  of  amount  d  sli- 
ment,  as  well  as  to  the  more  strictly  legal  qneati<>n 
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of  ri|^  to  relief;  and  laaflj,  thad  the  Cami  was 
disposed  to  giro  a  mucli  more  liberal  interpreta- 
tion to  the  words  **  needful  snstentatioa,**  occur- 
ring in  the  ancient  statates,  than  had  hitherto 
formed  the  practice  of  the  parochial  boards.  The 
widow  of  Ceres  obtained  redress  ;  and  soon  after 
the  allowanee  of  two  old  women,  sisters,  residing 
in  the  parish  of  Balmaclellan,  was  raised  from 
2s.  3d.  to  seren  shillings  a- week,  by  a  similar  pro- 
cess. Sach  snccessfnl  pleading  was  sore  to  find 
nnmerooB  imitators.  Cases  of  inadequate  relief 
were  poured  into  Cooit  from  all  parts  of  the 
coonirir ;  and,  in  almost  every  instance,  the  re- 
sult was  adrerse  to  the  parish  and  in  favour  of 
tiie  panper.  The  heritors  and  kirk-sessions, 
alarmed  at  the  dreary  prospect  of  assessment 
which  these  decisions  opened  up  to  them,  and 
tiie  equally  galling  burden  of  legal  expenses 
with  which  they  were  threatened,  did  they  not 
give  implicit  obedience  to  the  new  interpretation 
of  the  lacw,  suddenly  changed  their  tactics,  and 
became  as  eager  for  the  introduction  of  a  new 
poor-law  into  Scotland  as  they  had  formerly  been 
opposed  to  it.  The  disruption  of  the  Church  in 
1843,  by  greatly  diminishing,  and  in  some  pa- 
rishes altogether  sweeping  away,  the  weekly  con- 
tributions at  the  Church  doors,  by  which  the  poor 
under  the  old  system  were  mainly  supported, 
brought  matters  rapidly  to  a  head  ;  and  the  Go- 
Temment,  taking  advantage  of  these  changes  in 
the  opittien  and  position  of  parties,  the  Aot  of 
1845  was  introduced  into  Parliament,  and  passed 
rapidly  through  its  various  stages  without  en- 
oountering  any  formidable  opposition. 

A  wide  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  respecting 
the  nature  and  intention  of  this  new  law.  That 
Iai*ge  portion  of  the  public,  who,  not  feeling  deeply 
interested  in  the  question^  take  but  little  pains  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  its  practical  bearings, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  content  to  regard  it  ez- 
aefly  as  its  preamble  describes  it — ^'^  An  Aot  for 
the  hetUr  administration  of  the  laws  relating  to 
the  refief  of  the  poor  in  Sootiand."  While,  on 
the  other  hand,  those  who  pay  a  closer  attention 
to  ttie  working  of  the  measure,  and  take  a  deq>er 
intetest  in  the  condition  and  complaints  of  the 
poor,  are  inclined  to  condemn  it  as  a  cunning  con- 
trivance ibr  stopping  the  cases  of  appeal  in  the 
Oonrt  of  Session,  and  destroying  the  chance  of 
justice  which,  by  the  Ceres  case,  had  been  unex- 
pectedly <^ned  up  to  the  poor  through  the  chan- 
nel of  that  supreme  j  udioatory.  These  conflicting 
epinioBs  wUl  be  most  effectually  tested  by  the 
practical  residts  of  the  measure,  and  therefore  we 
proceed  to  lay  before  the  reader,  as  concisely  as 
posi^ble,  tite  leading  facts  contained  in  the  Report 
of  the  Board  of  Supervision. 

The  first  and  main  point  in  the  Report  to 
whish  we  would  call  attention,  is  the  increase  in 
the  expenditure  on  the  poor  in  Scotiand.  From 
the  retems  made  to  the  Board  of  Supervision,  it 
s^pears  that  tlie  sum  raised  from  all  sources  for 
the  reJief  and  management  of  the  poor,  in  the 
jear  ending  1st  February,  1846— 4uring|the  latter 
half  of  which  the  Board  of  Supervirion  and  the 
smehinery  of  the  new  law  were  in  operation— «was 


£806,044.  In  the  previous  year  the  sum  raised 
for  the  eame  purposes  was  £258,814  lOs.  ll^d., 
being  £96,417  88.  l}d.  less  than  the  sum  ex- 
pended in  the  year  ending  Ist  February  1846. 
Nor  is  this  increase  confined  to  the  year  1846 
alone  ;  for  if  we  take  the  four  years  preceding 

1845,  we  find  that  there  was  an  average  annual 
increase  in  the  expenditure  on  the  poor  of  no  less 
than  £21,890  15s.  And  going  back  farther 
still,  It  appears  that  during  the  six  years  from 
1836  to  1841  inclusive,  there  was  a  progres- 
sive increase,  amounting  in  all  to  £47,489. 
Were  we  to  go  still  Author  back,  we  believe  the 
same  feature  would  be  exhibited  ;  but  taking  the 
ten  years  from  1st  January  1886  to  1st  February 

1846,  we  have  the  sufficientiy  striking  result  tiiat 
the  funds  for  the  relief  of  tlie  poor  have  increased 
by  £135,002,  or  nearly  79  per  cent.  At  the  time 
the  Board  of  Supervision  drew  out  their  Report^ 
they  anticipated  a  still  greater  increase  in  the 
year  ending  Ist  February  1847 ;  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  their  next  returns  will  show  that 
the  sum  raised  for  the  poor  in  Scotland  has  been 
doubled  in  eleven  years — a  space  of  time  in  which 
the  population  has  possibly  not  increased  more 
than  some  10  or  12  per  cent. 

So  much  for  the  fact  of  increase :  let  us  briefly 
inquire  into  the  causes  to  which  it  is  to  be  attri* 
bated.  It  is  obvious  that  this  increase  in  the  ex- 
penditure on  the  poor  cannot  be  traced  to  the 
operation  of  the  Act  of  1845,  seeing  that  it  existed 
and  was  progressing  at  an  annually  increasin|^ 
ratio  many  years  before  the  passing  of  that  mea- 
sure. The  increase  in  the  first  year  of  the  new 
law  is  certainly  greater  than  in  any  previous 
year ;  but  when  we  take  into  account  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  management  under  the  new  system, 
it  seems  doubtful  whether  the  recent  measure  has 
not  actually  checked,  rather  than  augmented,  the 
force  with  which  the  sum  expended  on  what  is, 
properly  speaking,  the  relief  of  the  poor,  was  in« 
creasing.  Nor  do  we  believe  that  the  increase  is 
owing  to  any  increase  in  the  amount  of  destitu- 
tion in  the  country,  or  even  in  the  number  of 
paupers  on  the  parish  rolls.*  There  is  one  hmt 
especially  which  seems  to  overturn  such  a  suppo- 
sition. In  the  years  1839-40-41,  when  the  most 
extreme  distress  prevailed  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  the  expenditure  on  the  poor  was  less,  and 
the  rate  at  which  it  increased  was  smaller,  than 
in  1848-44-45,  which  were  years  of  abundance 
and  prosperity.  Had  the  poor-law  expenditure  of 
Scotiand  been  affected  in  any  sensible  degree  hj 
the  state  of  trade  and  the  condition  of  the  people, 
this  state  of  things  would  have  been  entirely  re-^ 
versed.  The  expenditure  in  the  three  former 
years  would  have  been  large,  and  in  the  three  lat* 
ter  it  would  have  undergone  a  rapid  diminution. 
It  is  obviouB,  therefore,  that  the  progressive  in* 


*  Wo  would  hayo  this  latterremark  to  be  nndentood  as 
applying  to  the  whole  countiy  in  general.  There  are  no 
doabt  some  exceptions — na,  lor  example,  the  city  parish 
of  QIasgow,  where  the  poor  rates  hare  inoreasea  from 
^4,000  in  1846,  to  ^48,000  in  1847,  owing  nartiy  ira  be- 
liere  to  an  inorease  of  paupers  on  the  rolT.  It  Trill  be 
obsenred,  however,  that  we  allude  in  the  text  to  the 
iBcrease  of  expenditure  prior  to  1846. 
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crease  which  has  been  going  on  in  the  sam  raised 
for  the  poor  cannot  be  taken  as  any  indication  of 
an  increasing  amount  of  destitation,  though  it  is 
by  no  means  improbable  that  such  an  e^il  may 
exist  collaterally  with  it.  In  support  of  the  same 
opinion,  it  may  also  be  observed,  that  though  the 
expenditure  during  the  year  1845,  was  greater  by 
£36,417  Bs.  IH.  than:  in  the  prerious  year,  yet 
the  number  of  paupers  on  the  roll,  at  the  end  of 
the  former  year,  was  only  6,362  more  than  at  the 
end  of  the  latter.  Supposing  that  these  addi* 
tional  paupers  were  on  the  roll  six  months  on  an 
average  out  of  twelve,  and  that  they  received  the 
average  allowance  of  £3  10s.  per  annum,  this 
would  produce  an  increase  in  the  expenditure  of 
only  £11,133  10s.,  being  less  than  one-third  of 
the  actual  increase  which  took  place.  There 
must  be  some  other  causes  at  work,  therefore,  in 
producing  the  increased  expenditure,  than  any  in- 
crease which  is  going  on  in  the  number  of  the 
recipients  of  relief,  or  in  the  amount  of  actual 
pauperism. 

We  are  disposed,  no  less  by  the  facts  of  the 
case  than  by  inclination,  to  trace  the  rapid  increase 
of  the  funds,  raised  for  relief  of  the  poor,  to  a  more 
hopeful  and  satisfactory  source.  We  believe  it 
is,  in  a  great  measure,  accounted  for  by  {he  more 
general  adoption  of  the  plan  of  assessment,  and 
by  the  suppression  of  mendicity  and  the  increased 
allowances  with  which  the  introduction  of  that 
mode  of  relief  is  invariably  accompanied.  In 
1842,  there  were  only  230  legally  assessed  parishes 
in  Scotland.  In  1846,  when  the  Board  of  Super- 
vision made  up  their  report,  the  number  of  such 
parishes  had  increased  to  448.  When  an  assess- 
ment is  instituted  in  a  parish,  the  old  system  of 
supporting  the  poor,  or  rather  of  the  poor  support- 
ing themselves,  by  public  begging,  is  abolished; 
but  to  compensate  the  poor  for  the  loss  of  this 
source  of  subsistence,  their  allowances  must  always 
be  increased.  In  1842,  the  average  rate  of  allow- 
ance in  the  assessed  parishes,  was  £2  14s.  9d. ; 
while  in  the  non-assessed  parishes,  it  was  so  low 
as  £1  Os.  4d.  The  same  disparity  will  still  be 
found  to  exist;  so  that  the, introduction  of  assess- 
ments into  218  additional  parishes  since  1842, 
must  have  had  a  powerful  effect  in  raising  the 
rate  of  allowance,  and,  consequently,  in  increasing 
the  amount  of  expenditure  on  the  poor.  Some 
idea  of  the  extent  to  which  allowances  have  in- 
creased, may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  while 
in  1842  the  average  rate  of  allowance  in  assessed 
parishes  was,  as  we  have  stated,  £2  14s.  9d.,  in 
1846  it  was  so  high  as  £3  10s.  over  both  the 
assessed  and  the  non-assessed  parishes.  Here, 
then,  is  the  true  source  of  that  increased  expen- 
diture to  which  the  Board  of  Supervision  has 
called  attention  ;  and  the  main  question  to  be 
considered  is,  whether  the  important  change,  both 
in  the  rate  of  allowance  and  in  the  mode  of  rais- 
ing the  funds,  which  is  gradually  spreading  over 
Scotland,  be  really  necessary  and  beneficial  ? 

That  a  considerable  augmentation  of  the  allow- 
ances was  absolutely  requisite,  will  not  be  dis- 
puted by  any,  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
miserable  pittances  which  it  was  customary  to 


dole  ont  to  the  poor  in  Scotland,  in  the  name  of  & 
legal  provision.     Five  shillings  a  quarter  was 
considered,  in  the  majority  of  parishes,  an  ample 
allowance  for  any  poor  old  man  or  woman ;  and 
with  some  such  paltry  sum  as  this,  the  most  des- 
titute and  deserving  persons  were  left  to  eke  out 
subsistence  by  appeals  to  the  charity  of  their 
neighbours.     A  system  of  mendicity  was  thus  en- 
gendered among  a  people  proverbially  proud  and 
high-spirited,  which  was  most  discreditable  to  the 
Christian  benevolence,  and  entirely  inconsistent 
with  the  rapidly  increasing  wealth,  of  the  coontrj. 
The  homes,  the  food,  and  the  clothing  of  the 
poor  were  all  of  the  meanest  description  ;  and  the 
most  shocking  scenes — ^aged  paupers  falling  ex- 
hausted on  the  roads  and  the  streets,  and  helpless 
widows   laying    themselves  down,  amidst  their 
famishing  offspring,  to  die — ^were  of  frequent  oc- 
currence.    This  deplorable  state  of  matters  vas 
all  the  more  inexcusable,  inasmuch  as  in  Scotland 
none  but  the  infirm,  the  disabled,  or  the  orphaned 
poor  were  entitled  to  relief.    The  able-bodied  have 
never  been  recognised  as  qualified  objects  of  legal 
support ;  BO  that  three-fourths  of  the  arguments, 
which  are  usually  urged  against  a  public  prori- 
sion  for  the  poor,  lose  all  their  force  when  applied 
against  the  poor  law  of  Scotland.    To  increase 
the  rate  of  allowances  was  a  course  to  which  the 
parochial  boards  were  urged  by  every  principle  of 
justice  and  every  feeling  of  regard  for  the  public 
interest ;  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  the  froits 
of  this  policy,  if  wisely  and  temperately  porsned, 
will  be  manifested  in  the  improved  health,  mo- 
rality, and  happiness  of  the  community. 

It  is  a  misapprehension  to  suppose  that  a  system 
of  adequate  allowances  is  worse  to  the  public, 
even  on  the  score  of  expense,  than  the  niggsrdlf 
system  which  has  so  long  been  common  in  Scot- 
land.    The  poor  must  always  be  supported  some- 
how.    If  no  provision  is  made  for  them,  they 
will  contrive  a  way  of  providing  for  themselves. 
The  more  criminal,  and  especially  the  juvenile 
class,  will  apply  themselves  to  the  art  of  thievery ; 
while  those  of  a  timid  and  innocent  cast  of  cha- 
racter will  prefer  to  beg.    The  few,  whose  honesty 
and  virtuous  pride  prevent  from    resorting  to 
either  alternative,  will,  doubtless,  endure  severe 
distress,  and  eat  much  less  of  the  public  bread 
than  would  have  fallen  to  their  lot  under  a  system 
of  legal  relief ;  but  any  saving  to  the  commnmty, 
from  this  source,  will  be  far  more  than  balanced 
by  the  exactions  of  impostors,  who,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  license,  which  must  always  be 
granted  under  such  a  system,  will  mix  in  the 
crowd  of  beggars,  and,  in  the  garb  of  poverty,  prey 
upon  the  benevolence,  the  fear,  and  the  ignorance 
of  the  public.     But  of  the  enormous  sums  thus  ex- 
tracted from  the  community  there  is  never  any 
return.     The  figures  which  indicate  this  quantity 
never  appear  in  the  Report  of  a  Board  of  Super- 
vision, or  any  board  whatever,  to  appal  the  eco- 
nomist, or  frighten  debt-ridden  lairds.    The  ex- 
action of  beggary  is  an  unfathomed  abyss  of 
expenditure,  but  an  abyss  not  less  real  or  less 
impoverishing  to  the  commonwealth,  becanse  its 
limito  are  not  accurately  known.     On  the  other 
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band,  ereiy  &rtliing  expended  under  a  legal  sys- 
tem of  relief  is  noted  down,  and  in  due  time 
blazoned  forth  in  reports  And  returns.  In  pass- 
ing, tberefore,  firom  one  system  to  the  other,  as 
we  are  now  doing  in  Scotland,  it  may  often  hap- 
pen that  an  apparent  increase  in  the  expenditure 
on  the  poor,  is  accompanied  with  an  actual  saring 
to  the  community;  and  this,  we  believe,  is  the  case 
in  the  present  instance.  There  is  an  increase  in 
the  public  contributions  to  the  poor ;  but,  along 
with  this,  there  is  a  decrease  of  mendicity  and 
Tftgraney,  and  of  all  the  eyils,  pecuniary  and 
moral,  which  follow  in  their  train. 

Apart  from  considerations  of  expense,  the  new 
system  has  many  advantages  over  the  old.  It  is 
regular  and  certain  in  its  operation.  It  admits 
of  every  case  being  thoroughly  investigated  before 
relief  is  administered,  and  consequently  affords 
the  best  security  for  the  detection  of  imposture. 
It  reaches  the  pockets  of  the  greedy  and  ucsha- 
ritable,  as  well  as  of  the  liberal  and  benevolent, 
and  ao  equalises  the  burden  of  the  poor.  And, 
by  means  of  its  officers,  its  public  character,  its 
steady  and  constant  authority,  it  secures  the 
adoption  of  measures,  such  as  the  education  and 
employment  of  destitute  children,  by  which  thou- 
sands may  be  timeously  rescued  from  the  depths 
ef  pauperism,  into  which  they  would  be  inevitably 
plunged,  if  left  to  be  swept  along  by  the  current 
of  natural  circumstances.  The  old  system,  on 
the  ot)ier  hand,  can  lay  claim  to  none  of  these 
excellences.  It  is  most  uncertain  and  capricious 
in  the  distribution  of  its  gifts.  It  fattens  the 
sturdy  and  importunate  beggar  by  the  wayside, 
while  it  leaves  the  honest  and  diffident  poor  to 
starve  in  the  dingy  seclusion  of  their  homes.  It 
imposes  a  most  unequal  burden  upon  the  kind- 
hearted,  while  it  spares  the  hoarded  gains  of  the 
illiberal  And  by  leaving  the  bereaved  and  the 
unfortunate  to  shift  for  themselves,  it  encourages 
vagrancy,  permits  beggars  to  multiply,  and,  ne- 
glecting all  preventive  and  preservative  measures, 
exposes  society  to  the  ravages  of  an  ever-growing 
and  inveterate  pauperism. 

In  this  view  of  the  question,  which  we  humbly 
take  to  be  the  correct  one,  the  gradual  increase 
which  has  taken  place,  during  the  last  ten  years, 
in  the  poor  law  expenditure  of  Scotland,  is  to  be 
regarded  with  anything  but  feelings  of  alarm  or 
legret.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  symptom  of  a 
most  wholesome  change  in  the  administration  of 
relief,  both  aa  regards  the  interests  of  the  poor 
and  of  the  community.  Nor  can  it  even  be  justly 
supposed  that  the  expenditure  has  nearly  reached 
its  highest  point  yet.  If  the  poor  of  Scotland 
are  to  be  provided  for  like  the  poor  of  other 
-civilised  countries,  it  is  clear  that  we  must  make 
up  our  minds  to  a  considerable  additional  increase 
of  poor  law  expenditure.  In  Holland  the  annual 
expenditure  on  the  poor  amounts  to  48. 4d.  a-hei|d 
on  the  entire  population ;  in  France,  to  nearly 
lOs.  a-head  ;  and  in  England,  it  is  now  reduced  to 
about  5s.  lOd.  per  head.  But  in  Scotland,  though 
containing,  perhaps,  a  greater  proportionate 
number  of  destitute  persons  than  any  of  these 
countries^  the  expenditure  on  the  poor  is  BtUl  only 


2s.  3d.  per  head  on  the  whole  population.  We 
believe  that,  with  the  proverbial  economy  of  the 
Scotch  poor,  and  by  means  of  right  educational 
institutions,  and  a  proper  spirit  of  enterprise  and 
improvement  on  the  part  of  owners  of  property 
and  capital,  the  poor  rate  in  Scotland  may,  with 
all  justice  to  the  poor,  be  smaller  than  in  any 
country  of  Europe.  But  Scotland  is  not  so  dis- 
tinguished above  neighbouring  countries,  either 
for  the  superior  education  of  her  poorer  classes, 
or  the  extensive  industrial  enterprise  of  her  land- 
owners, as  to  entitle  her,  in  present  circumstances, 
to  any  such  immunity.  She  still  suffers  herself  to 
be  trammelled  by  a  barbarous  law  of  entail,  which 
directly  prohibits  the  improvement  of  the  soil, 
and  the  independent  sustenance  of  the  poor  ;  and, 
though  once  at  the  head  of  European  nations  in 
point  of  education,  there  are  but  too  good  grounds 
to  believe  that,  in  this  respect  also,  she  now  oc- 
cupies an  inferior  position.  So  long  as  Scotland 
is  content  with  matters  as  they  are,  her  poor  rate 
mitstf  and,  we  will  add,  it  aught  to  increase. 

Even  supposing  that  the  number  of  poor  on 
the  roll  was  to  remain  as  it  is  at  present,  without 
any  addition,  the  increase  in  the  rate  of  allowanoe, 
which  is  still  indispensably  necessary,  would  be 
sufficient  of  itself  to  swell  out  the  general  ex- 
penditure to  a  very  considerable  extent.  For 
though  a  rapid  increase  has  taken  place  of  late 
in  the  amount  of  allowances,  these  are  still  far 
from  what  the  necessities  of  the  poor  require, 
and  from  what  would  be  sufficient  to  justify  a 
measure  which  we  ought  never  to  stop  short  of, 
viz.,  the  total  suppression  of  mendicity  and  va- 
grancy. It  appears  from  the  Report  before  us, 
that  the  average  rate  of  allowance  per  annum, 
throughout  Scotland,  is  £3  10s.,  or  about  Is.  4d. 
per  week.  Let  any  one  consider  the  most  ordi- 
nary wants  of  a  human  being — ^the  lowest  items 
of  expenditure  for  food,  clothing,  and  housing, 
which  are  indispensably  requisite  to  support  ex- 
istence—and say  whether  such  a  rate  of  allow- 
ance be  not  very  inadequate  for  the  **  needful 
Bustentation "  of  the  poor.  It  would  be  to- 
tally insufficient,  even  though  designed  for  the 
maintenance  of  one  individual,  only  ;  but  the 
truth  is,  that  though  appearing  in  the  returns  of 
the  Board  of  Supervision  as  the  average  aliment 
of  each  individual  pauper,  it  is  practically  the  ave- 
rage aliment  of  an  entire  family  of  paupers.  The 
majority,  perhaps,  of  persons  on  the  roll,  are  widows 
with  families  of  helpless  children,  and  old  infirm 
men,  whose  wives,  by  reason  either  of  their  own  in- 
firmity or  the  attention  which  they  must  pay  to 
their  frailer  partners,  are  really  as  dependent  upon 
parochial  support  as  their  husbands  themselves, 
though  not  admitted  nominally  to  the  roll.  In 
all  such  cases,  of  course,  the  allowance  allotted  is 
not  required  for  the  sustenance  of  one  merely,  but 
of  two,  and  frequently  of  a  much  larger  number  of 
destitute  human  beings— a  consideration  which 
must  bring  home  to  every  judgment  and  every 
heart,  a  painful  sense  of  the  gulf  which  still  sepa- 
rates the  poor  of  Scotland  from  a  necessary  and 
adequate  provision. 

We  confess  that  the  more  we  examine  the 
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amoiint  of  aSovaaees  in  the  Tarioofl  diftrieta  of 
SeotUnd,  the  more  roMon  do  we  find  for  raipriae, 
if  not  a  much  AOTerer  feeling,  in  regard  to  the  po« 
Iky  which  has  been  pnraiied  by  the  Board  of  Sn> 
perriBion.  To  this  central  body,  according  to  the 
BOW  law,  all  complaints  of  inadequate  aliment 
most  be  addressed  in  the  first  instance.  No  pau- 
per, however  emelly  starred,  is  permitted  access 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  until  the  Board  first  decide 
that  he  has  »  just  cause  of  action ;  and  by  this 
noyel  contrivance  the  Board  has  literally  become 
inyested  with  those  functions  which  formerly  de- 
Tolved  upon  the  Court  of  Session.  There  is 
A  marked  contrast  between  the  decisions  of 
the  Court  and  those  of  the  Board ;  and  the 
poor  have  certainly  not  been  gainers  by  the 
change.  The  voice  of  the  Judges  was  ever  raised 
on  the  side  of  the  oppressed,  and  we  believe  there 
is  not  a  single  instance,  in  recent  years,  of  a  pau- 
per complaining  to  their  Lordships  of  inadequate 
relief,  without  obtaining  ample  and  immediate 
redress.  But  on  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  can 
be  gathered  firom  this  Beport,  there  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  one  case  in  which  the  Board  of  Super- 
vision has  declared  a  poor  man  to  have  a  just 
cause  of  action  !  Out  of  497  complaints  lodged 
with  the  Board  in  the  short  space  of  six  months, 
Bo  fewer  than  S07  were  directly  refused  any 
redress ;  the  remaining  182  havu^  been  with- 
drawn, on  account  of  some  additional  aliment 
wrung  from  the  Farochial  authorities  by  the 
remonstrance  of  the  Board.  It  is  impossible  for 
a  casual  peruser  of  the  Report  to  judge  wh^her 
the  additional  aliment  thus  obtained  by  the  com- 
plaining paupers  be  adequate  or  not;  because 
this  document,  though  it  be  the  only  account  of 
their  stewardship  which  the  Board  is  called 
upon  to  render,  very  singularly  omits  to  inform 
ns  M'h»t  the  aliment  complained  of  amounted 
to  ;  how  much  additional  relief  was  granted ;  or 
whether  the  parties  complaining  were  single  or 
married,  healthy  or  bedridden,  partially  or  totally 
destitute,  solitary  paupers  or  Uie  heads  of  young 
and  helpless  families.  Had  the  Board  intended 
to  keep  Parliament  and  the  country  in  perfect 
ignorance  of  its  ideas  of  what  constituted  ade- 
quate relief  to  the  poor,  it  could  not  have  con- 
structed its  return  of  applications  for  increase  of 
aliment,  on  »  happier  or  more  suitable  principle. 
We  can  well  believe,  that,  amid  the  hurry  of  wind- 
ing up  the  affairs  of  a  protracted  Pariiament  and 
the  bustle  of  preparation  for  a  general  election,  the 
Beport  has  been  quite  successful  in  bUnding  the 
eyes,  both  of  the  officials  of  the  Government,  and 
the  members  of  the  Legislatare,  to  the  real  char- 
acter of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board ;  but,  to  the 
writer  of  this  article,  and  to  those  who,  like  him, 
h»ve  other  and  clearer  sources  of  information 
than  this  official  document,  it  is  abundantly  evi- 
dent that  the  Board  is  in  the  almost  daily  habit 
of  refusing  the  apj^icatians  of  paupers,  whose 
aUowaaces  do  not  amount  to  one-half  the  sum 
which  the  Court  of  Session  promptly  Awarded  to 
the  widow  of  Ceres,  or  the  sisters  Halliday  of 
Balmaclellan. 
It  if  ML  alanniBgaoveity  in  this  oomtHotional 


country,  thai  a  Board  of  some  eight  or  nine  gen- 
tlemen, armed  certainly  with  extraordmsrypovwi, 
but  stilinotanthorised  tb  repeal  orenact,  but  rinply 
to  administer  laws,  should  secretly  and  systomsd- 
cally  set  themselves  to  overturn  the  injuaotiaDg 
of  the  statute-book,  and  to  wrest  firom  a  numeroof 
portion  of  Her  liajesty's  sub}ects  that  ^'needfol 
sustentation"  which  has  been  so  recently  deeUred 
to  be  their  imprescriptible  right  by  the  highest 
legal  authorities  in  Scotland,  without  prorskiBg 
the  interference  of  a  guardian   Legislature,  or 
drawing  forth  the  unanimous  protest  of  an  indig- 
nant nation.     It  is  true,  the  parties  wronged  sr» 
the  poor — ^the  down-trodden,  the  tattered,  the 
hungry,  and  the  friendless  poor — to  whom  the 
spirit  of  Selfishness  has  denied  the  simplest  offieei 
of  humanity,  and  whom  the  power  of  Anthoritj 
would  now  exclude  from  the  commonest  privilegef 
of  citiaenship.    But  yet  it  mmj  be  well  to  remem- 
ber that  the  Constitution  can  be  as  fiitally  woond- 
ed  in  the  person  of  a  pauper,  as  of  a  peer.    Soeh 
is  the  noble  doctrine  which  the  genius  of  Britiih 
liberty  toadies.     There  are  rights  and  pririkges 
of  a  high  and  nobla  order,  which  none  bat  the 
more  distinguished  citiaens  are  yet  permitted  te 
possess ;  but  there  are  others  of  a  leu  glittering^ 
perhaps,  but  not  less  valuable  character,  whieh, 
in  the  darkest  days  of  British^  history,  were  the 
buihright  of  aU.     In  these  Utter  aieiachidsd  the 
right  to  be  governed  according  to  the  Uwi,  sad 
the  right  to  a  free  and  equal  administration  of 
justice.     Both   of  these   hare  been  shsmefoUx 
violated  in  the  persons  of  the  poor  of  Scotland. 
A    secret    and  irresponsible    Board  has  heen 
erected,  wMeh  takes  upon  itself,  without  the  isae- 
tion  of  Queen,  Lords,  or  Commons,  to  eontrsTeoe 
the  statutes,  and  overturn  the  decisions  of  the 
courts.      To  complete  this  new  despotism,  no 
pauper  is  permitted  to  have  access  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Justice,  until  he  first  obtain  penninkm 
finom  thia  central   Board,  altiiough   his  object 
is  to  obtain  redress  from  tiio  wrongs  infficted  by 
this  very  Board,  or  the  parochial  anthoritiei  of 
whom  it  has  constituted  itself  the  patron  and  pro- 
tector.    The  purport  of  the  regulation  virtssilj 
is,  that  the  poor  shall  not  be  permitted  to  ask  for 
justice  in  the  usual  legal  channels,  until  the  psr- 
ties  of  whose  injustice  they  eomplftin  may  chooee 
to  allow  them  I     Had  the  parochial  authorities 
been  bound  equally  with  the  poor  to  submit  to  the 
decrees  of  the  Board  of  Supervision,  then,  hov- 
ever  unconstitutional  the  law,  it  would,  at  lesst, 
have  had  the  merit  of  dealing  impartially  with 
the  parties  most  doeely  interested ;  but  while  the 
Act  of  1845  debars  a  pauper  from  appealing  to 
the  Court  of  Session  firom  an  adverse  ^tociaion  of 
the  Board,  it  places  no  simUar  restriction  vpoo 
the  parochial  authorities  witb  whom  he  is  ftrog- 
gling,  but  leaves  them  full  power  to  drag  the  poor 
ipan  through  a  painful  process  of  litigation  when- 
ever the  decision  of  the  Board  may  chance  to  bo 
in  his  favour*     A  more  partial^  unconstitotioDal, 
and  un-Britlsh  regulation,  wna  never  adsutted  to 
the  statute-book ;  and  having  tamely  permitted 
tliia  outrage  on  the  rights  of  ike  poor,*  who  csa  tell 
▼h«re  tbe  evil  wiU  stop  ?    Oaoe  faailiariM^i^ 
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ibe  legifllation  and  legal  practice  of  this  coontiy 
fuch  maxims  as,  that  no  poor  man  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  a  court  of  law  against  the  rich 
until  a  secret  Board  sit  in  conclare  npon  his  case, 
and  dedarethathehas  a  just  csase  of  action,  and 
vhat  becomes  of  the  boasted  parity  of  British 
jnstioey  the  equality  of  British  subject^  Hie  disen- 
thrslling  magic  of  British  soil,  and  all  the  high- 
sovnding  attributes  with  which  we  have  been 
aocQitonied  to  associate  the  name  and  glory  of  our 
eomitry  ?  Could  the  practical  mischief  of  such 
an  iuiovation  be  confined  to  the  class  of  panpers, 
many  might  not  care  perhaps  to  bear  its  shame ; 
bat  of  this  there  can  be  no  security.  The  blow 
wliich  strikes  down  the  most  common  right,  in- 
•ritably  weakens  the  stability  of  the  highest. 
The  poison  of  injustice  habitually  administered 
to  the  meanest  extremity  of  the  body  politic,  will 
eircaUte  with  malignant  virulence  through  the 
entire  frsme. 

Whaterer  arils  may  be  expected  to  result  to 
other  classes  of  the  people^  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  to  the  pcM>r  the  dosing  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
■ionis  daily  bearing  rery  bad  fruits.    Complaints 
of  inadequate  relief  are  rejected  by  the  Board  of 
fiuperrision,  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  would 
hare  leeeived  immediate  redress  from  the  Court ; 
and  eren  im  those  cases  in  which  *'  the  ground  of 
eooaplBint  is  removed"  by  the  Board,  the  addi- 
tional  ahmeat  aBowed,  always  muchless  than  was 
judged  necessairy  in  similar  cases  by  the  Court, 
is  only  obtained  after  the  most  distressing  delay. 
A  case  appears  in  the  return  of  applications  to 
the  Board,  ioa  which,  after  having  remitted  the 
eomplaiat  to   the   parochial    authorities    three 
several  times,  the  Board  at  length  intimated  that 
permission  would  be  granted  the  pauper  to  enter 
the  Court  of  Session ;  and  additional  relief  was 
granted  ^yeearhf  sic  months  aft&r  the  eomplamt 
iuoff  lodged.     A.  poor  cripple  and  his  destitute 
fiunily  were  thns  deprived  neariy  half  a-year  of 
the  ^'needfiil  sustentation"  to  which  they  were 
entitled  by  law  ;  while  the  parochial  Board,  which 
was  the  cause  of  this  injustice,  was  not  only  sub- 
jected to  no  expenses,  but  actually  gained  by  the 
illegal  act  to  the  extent  of  nearly  four  pounds— 
the  amount  of  the  podr  man's  additional  aliment 
for  six  months ;    whereas,  had  the  case  been 
decided  by  tfao  Court,  the  parish  would  have  been 
compelled  to  pay  over  to  the  pauper  the  additional 
allowance  /root  ike  date  of  Jus  first  application  to 
the  parochial  hoard,  besides  bearing  ike  expense 
of  the  litigation.     It  is  obrious  that  the  effect  of 
this  change  must  be  to  encourage  parochial  boards 
in  resisting  the  just  claims  of  the  poor ;  and  that, 
in  fact,  it  operates  as  a  premium  upon  the  obdu- 
racy with  which  they  disregard  the  entreaties 
of  paupers,  and  the  orders  of  the  Board  of  Snper- 
vision* 

Another  striking  evil  which  still  clings  to  the 
administration  of  the  poor-law  in  Scotland,  is  the 
ioeqaality  in  the  amount  of  allowances  in  the 
variMis  parishen     The  average  allowaaoe  in  one 


parish  is  £8  Os.  7d.  per  annum  ;  in  another  it  is- 
2s.  Gd. ;  and  between  these  wide  extremes,  there  are 
average  allowances  of  every  amount.    Sometimea 
the  greatest  difference  prevails  in  the  same  dty. 
In  the  city  parish  of  Glasgow,  for  example,  th» 
average  allowance  is  £5  2s.  3d. ;  while  in  tho 
Barony  parish,  in   the    same   city,  it   is  only 
£S  17s.  8d.     No  one  wiQ  say  that  the  expense  of 
subsistence  varies  so  much  in  these  two  parishes 
as  to  justify  this  wide  difference  of  allowance  ; 
and  upon  what  other  ground  is  it  possible  to  de- 
fend it  ?     In  the  northern  county  of  Boss,  the 
average  allowance  is  £l  ds.  dd. ;  while  in  tho 
southern  cpunty  of  Kirkcudbright,  it  is  j&4  7s.  dd* 
It  cannot  be  said  that  the  poor  are  so  much  more 
numerous  in  the  former  county  than  in  the  latter^ 
or  that  the  value  of  property  is  so  much  less,  that 
it  is  unable  to  sustain  so  great  a  burden  ;  for 
Kirkcudbrightshire,  in  proportion  to  its  popula- 
tion, supports  fully  twice  as  many  poor  as  Boss- 
shire,  and  expends,  in  relief,  to  the  extent  of 
Is.  did*  per  pound  on  its  real  property  ;  while  the 
expenditure  of  Boss-shire  does  not  amount  to 
more  than  6id.  per  pound  on  its  real  property. 
Yet  the  Board  of  Supervision  must  be  pretty  well 
satisfied  with  the  state  of  matters  in  Ross-shire  ^ 
for  after  a  tour  of  inquiry,  made  by  their  Seove- 
tary,  in  the  Highland  oounties,  that  gentleman 
anived  at  the  conclusion  that  Is.  Sd.  per  week 
is  a  quite  adequate  allowance  for  an  entirely  desti* 
tute  Highland  pauper  !    If  Is.  dd.  be  a  sufficient, 
aliment  in  Koss^shire,  the  allowances  given  in 
many  other  parts  of  Scotland  must  be  extranelj 
extravagant ;  and  if  the  Board  does  not  think  it 
necessary  to  raise  the  allowances  in  the  one  case» 
it  ought  to  reduce  them  in  the  other.     The  glar* 
ing   inequality  which  prevails  in  the  mode  of 
treatment  must  necessarily  attract  the  poor  from 
the  favourable  to  the  unfavourable  parishes,  and 
thus  prove  a  source  of  great  injustice  to  those  very 
districts  where  the  law  is  most  strictly  obeyed. 

The  Beport  of  the  Board  of  Supervision,  there- 
fore, along  with  many  signs  of  progress  to  a  better 
system,  exhibits  much  that  is  objectionable.  The 
minor  defects,  to  which  we  have  not  been  able  to- 
aUude,  are  numerous,  but  very  inferior  in  impor- 
tance to  the  neglect  of  destitute  children,  the  stin- 
ted allowances  given  to  the  most  deserving  poor,, 
and  the  encouragement  of  mendicity  and  vagrancy, 
which  still  characterise  our  poor-law  system.  Let 
the  benevolent  classes  be  once  fully  assured  that 
every  reaUy  destitute  person  is  readily  and  ade- 
quately provided  for  by  the  regular  officers,  and  in 
a  very  short  time  you  may  sweep  from  society 
those  daring  bands  of  vagrants  which  infest  the 
wynds  of  large  cities,  and  periodically  spread 
plunder  and  havoc  over  the  rural  districts.  But 
in  present  cireumstances,  every  benevolent  person 
knows  very  well  that  a  poor-law  official  is  not  one 
who  relieves,  but  one  who  wrangles  with  the  poor, 
and  if  possible  denies  them  support ;  and  so  long 
as  this  lasts,  vagrancy,  imposture^  and  thefl  muft 
be  tolerated. 
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Among  the  questions  suggested  by  the  present 
condition  of  the  world,  none,  perhaps,  is  more 
deeply  interesting  than  that  which  regards  the 
state  and  prospects  of  Western  Asia.  Lying  in 
close  juxta-position  with  Europe,  its  aspect,  neyer- 
theless,  presents  the  most  striking  contrast  with 
everything  European.  CoTered,  in  many  places, 
"by  primitive  populations,  and  elsewhere  by  the 
mingled  dregs  of  all  races,  it  has  long  excited  the 
attention  of  statesmen  and  diplomatists,  of  politi- 
cians and  philosophers,  and  displayed  pioral  and 
social  phenomena  which  have  perplexed  them  aU. 

A  contemporary  writer,  who,  to  give  greater 
currency  to  his  speculations,  has  clothed  them  in 
the  forms  of  fiction,  deserves  the  credit  of  having 
directed  some  degree  of  public  attention  to  that 
part  of  the  Asiatic  continent  comprehending 
Syria  and  Palestine.  How  far  his  opinions  are 
to  be  interpreted  seriously,  it  is,  of  course,  im- 
possible to  decide  ;  and  this  constitutes  the  chief 
objection  to  works  which  are  neither  fact  nor  fic- 
tion, and  embody  innumerable  notions  for  which 
the  author  would  not  be  held  strictly  responsible. 
But  this  is  of  comparatively  little  moment.  The 
important  point  just  now  for  Europe  to  clear  up 
is,  whether  or  not  our  actual  principles  of  civilisa- 
tion be  sufficiently  powerful  to  regenerate  society 
in  the  East.  In  order  to  arrive  at  any  definite 
conclusion,  we  must  previously  be  acquainted  with 
the  spirit  which  pervades  that  society,  which  tra- 
yellers  have  usually  overlooked,  and  which  the 
chroniclers  of  passing  events  seem  hitherto  to 
have  regarded  as  beneath  their  notice. 

The  moment  we  traverse  the  Mediterranean 
and  pass  into  the  East,  we  encounter  tribes  of  men 
whom  we  can  with  difficulty  recognise  as  our  con- 
temporaries. Instead  of  having  migrated  from 
one  geographical  division  of  the  globe  to  another, 
we  seem  to  have  travelled  back  centuries  in  time, 
and  to  be  placed  among  generations  commonly 
supposed  to  have  long  past  away.  The  novelties 
we  observe  in  costume  and  manners  constitute  the 
least  remarkable  feature  in  the  picture  before  us : 
were  all  the  inhabitants  of  Syria,  and  the  East 
generally,  to  be  clothed  at  once  in  the  garb  of 
Englishmen  or  Frenchmen,  and  to  adopt,  at  the 
flame  time,  our  furniture  and  our  cookery,  our 
domestic  architecture  and  our  amusements,  the 
most  essential  difference  between  them  and  us 
irould  still  remain  untouched.  Even  the  adoption 
of  our  opinions,  religious,  political,  and  literary, 
would  leave  behind  a  line  of  demarcation  too 
broad  to  allow  any  approximation  to  identity. 

In  what,  then,  it  will  perhaps  be  asked,  does  the 
difference  between  them  and  us  consist?  It  may 
seem  philosophical  to  say,  that  man  in  every  age 
and  country  is  the  same  ;  and  that  all  that  dis- 
tinguishes race  firom  race,  and  people  from  people, 
is  comprehended  under  the  terms,  religious  and 
civil  institutions.  But  there  is  something  else — 
aomething  which,  for  want  of  a  more  appropriate 
expression,  we  must  call  the  make  and  consti- 
tution of  the  mind.    No  one  can  hare  resided 


any  time  in  the  East,  and  been  conversant  mtk 
any  one  of  its  numerous  populations,  without 
having  become  intimately  convinced  of  this; 
though  few,  perhaps,  have  studied,  and  much 
fewer  still  comprehended,  the  range  of  circum- 
stances in  which  the  peculiarity  originated.  Per- 
sons who  have  philosophised  in  one  comer  of  the 
world,  and  upon  a  narrow  basis,  are  too  apt  to 
conclude  that  our  thoughts  and  opinions  exist  inde- 
pendently of  those  influences,  the  sum  of  which 
we  denominate  nature.  They  forget  that  man 
is  a  part  of  the  universe,  and  not  altogether  aa 
independent  part,  since  all  his  primitire  ideas 
come  to  him  from  without,  while  his  feelings  are 
moulded  and  are  the  creation  of  his  mind,  impreg- 
nated by  external  influences. 

In  Syria  all  great  and  prolific  ideas  may  be 
said  to  be  extinct.     It  has  no  creed  of  any  kind  on 
which  it  can  itself  place  reliance,  much  less  which 
it  can  offer  fearlessly  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Syria  has  always  been  a  sort  of  Gk>lgotha  of  faiths, 
where  the  intellectual  offspring  of  other  lands 
has  found  death  and  sepulture.     The  streams  oi 
population  have  very  strongly  set  in  from  erery 
part  of  the  world,  towards  that  lovely  land,  where 
they  have  melted  away,  in  a  manner  not  ex- 
plained in  history.     Before  the  invasion  of  the 
Israelites,  who   fought  their  way  thither  from 
Egyptian  servitude,  it  had  been  conquered  and 
possessed  by  a  great  variety  of  tribes  from  the 
desert  and  elsewhere ;  but  none  has  taken  root 
in  it ;  to  all  appearance  there  never  has  been  a 
Syrian  people — a  people  living  under  the  same 
institutions — speaking  the  same  language— be- 
lieving the  same  opinion — and  tracing  their  ori- 
gin to  the  same  stock.     On  the  contrary,  frag- 
ments of  a  hundred  nations  have  met  there  and 
settled  in  sight  of  each  other,  bat  without  amal- 
gamating— ^without  forgetting  their  difference  of 
origin — ^without   laying  aside   their   hereditary 
antipathies — without,  in  short,   acquiring  any- 
thing in  common,  a  spark  of  patriotism  or  fra- 
ternal attachment.     Consequently,  the  annals  of 
Syria  are  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
world.     Small  as  it  is,  it  has   never,  properly 
speaking,  formed  one  country,  though  its  nume- 
rous tribes  have,  nearly  in  all  ages,  been  con- 
strained to  submit  together  to  aome  foreign  con- 
queror. 

There  is  now  no  aboriginal  vitality  in  Syria. 
The  very  Arabs  of  the  desert,  though  distin- 
guished for  boldness  and  generosity  in  their  natire 
waste,  are  soon  forsaken  by  the  proud  spirit  of 
enterprise  when  they  settle  in  Syria,  and  induced 
to  prefer  enjoyment  to  exertion,  and  to  devote  to 
dreamy  indolence  the  life  which  in  the  desert 
would  have  been  swayed  by  stem  virtue  or  am- 
bition. 

Of  this  Mohammed  himself  was  sensible,  asve 
may  gather  firom  the  observation  which  he  made 
on  Damascus.  Having,  firom  the  neighbouring 
mountuns,  surveyed  its  gardens  and  groves ;  its 
orchards,  meadows,  and  limpid  streanui;  and  in- 
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haled  the  perfamed  atmosphere  which  breathed 
around,  he  said  it  was  too  delicious,  and  refused 
to  enter  it.  He  felt  that  the  rude  man  of  the 
wilderness,  who  aimed  at  affecting  the  moral 
aspect  of  half  the  world,  had  nothing  to  do  in  so 
interesting  a  place.  His  mind  and  body  required 
to  bo  braced  by  the  air  of  the  desert,  by  toil,  by 
fatigue,  by  resolute  contention  with  man  and 
nature.  The  bait  which  he  so  wisely  shunned, 
the  caliphs,  his  successors,  were  caught  with,  to 
their  ruin.  Their  courage  and  their  virtue  melted 
away  in  the  spicy  valleys  of  Syria,  where  their 
stem  creed  and  martial  manners  have  degene* 
rated  into  a  stupid  superstition  and  the  habits  of 
thieves. 

Everything  throughout  the  Syrian  land,  from 
north  to  south,  bears  upon  it  the  indelible  stamp 
of  decay  and  death.  Populations,  formerly  nume- 
rous and  powerful,  have  dwindled  almost  to 
nothing.  Industry  is  at  a  stand- still,  commerce 
is  fast  forsaking  the  country,  agriculture  is  ne- 
glcctedy  the  government  is  oppressive,  and  the 
subjects  are,  in  consequence,  discontented  and 
disloyal.  No  doubt  fresh  insurrection  and  revo- 
lution will,  in  the  course  of  time,  be  organised  in 
Syria ;  and  it  might  even,  if  properly  investigated, 
be  found  to  be  true  that,  at  this  moment,  efforts 
are  making  to  undermine  the  authority  of  the 
Ottoman  Porte,  and  give  a  new  master  or  mas- 
ters to  the  Syrians.  But  this  would  affect  Eu- 
rope only  in  so  far  as  the  change  might  be  secured 
by  its  own  political  intrigues  or  combinations ; 
for  of  so  little  consequence,  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  are  the  internal  struggles  and  vicissitudes 
of  that  country  in  themselves,  that  the  overthrow 
and  establishment  of  a  new  dynasty  in  Syria,  if 
brought  about  by  native  means,  would  not  dis- 
turb, for  an  hour,  the  calculations  of  any  states- 
man in  Christendom. 

At  present  the  East  is  awaiting,  in  a  passive 
£tate,  the  impression  that  may  be  made  upon  it 
by  the  masculine  powers  of  the  West.  This 
must  bo  quite  evident  to  those  who  considered 
the  late  troubles  in  the  Lebanon,  which  were  ex- 
cited, continued,  and  terminated  entirely  by  Eu- 
ropean influence.  Throughout  the  whole  range 
of  country  inhabited  by  the  Maronites,  French 
emissaries  laboured  for  years,  sowing  diligently 
the  seeds  of  dissension,  undermining  the  authority 
of  the  Sultan,  sharpening  their  prejudices  against 
the  Druses,  and  giving  birth  to  indefinite  hopes 
of  effectual  succour  from  Christendom.  With  the 
result  of  all  this  active  intriguing  the  world  is  too 
well  acquainted.  The  ambition  of  the  Maronite 
was  extinguished  in  blood.  Having  got  up  the 
storm,  the  French  agents  effected  their  escape, 
and  suffered  it  to  burst  pitilessly  on  the  heads  of 
their  victims.  The  Druses  rose  in  insurrection — 
the  Turks  poured  an  army  into  the  mountains- 
all  resistance  was  overpowered — and  the  wretched 
Maronites  learned,  too  late,  that  they  had  been 
indaced  to  lean  on  a  broken  reed. 

At  this  moment  European  diplomacy  is  again 
at  work  among  the  scattered  tribes  of  the  Leba- 
non ;  not,  however,  with  a  view  to  civilise  them, 
aad  improve  their  condition,  bat  in  order  to  en- 


large the  field  of  political  intrigue,  and  multiply 
the  points  by  which  it  hopes  to  obtain  a  footin^^ 
in  the  East.  To  unmask  the  iniquity  of  such 
a  design  would  be  highly  praiseworthy,  because, 
however  cheaply. we  may  hold  the  intellect  of  th© 
Syrians,  it  is  impossible  we  should  regard  them 
without  sympathy  and  compassion.  Thoy  reckon 
among  them  a  considerable  number  of  that  per- 
secuted race,  the  Jews,  who  have  there,  perhaps^ 
^een  subjected  to  more  ignominy,  insult,  and  con- 
tempt, than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  Mr. 
D 'Israeli,  in  his  recent  work,  represents  the  thing 
differently.  But  no  traveller  who  has  ever  set 
foot  in  the  East,  and  witnessed  there  the  practical 
degradation  of  the  Israelites,  wiU  corroborate  his 
views.  Among  the  terms  of  reproach  which  an 
angry  Mussulman  can  apply  to  another,  the  most 
opprobious  and  offensive  is  that  of  "  Yahoodi," 
or  "  Jew."  The  scale  of  insult  runs,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  as  follows :  When  the  annoyance  is 
sjight,  the  offended  individual  satisfies  his  bile 
with  calling  his  neighbour  an  "  Infidel ;  '*  but  the 
term  is  often  applied  jocularly,  as  we  denominate 
a  child  a  "  little  rogue."  When  more  anger  is  in- 
tended to  be  expressed,  the  reviler  selects  the 
word  **  dog ;"  from  which,  as  his  rage  increases, 
he  will  descend  to  "  pig ; "  and,  lastly,  to  **  Jew," 
beyond  which  there  is  but  one  lower  depth,  into 
which  a  sinner  against  social  usages  can  be  thrust, 
but  this  is  so  peculiarly  Oriental,  that  we  abstain 
from  translating  the  term. 

Condemn,  as  earnestly  and  sincerely  as  we  may, 
the  prejudices  of  all  Eastern  nations  against  the 
Jews,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  deny  the  fact,  nor 
are  we,  indeed,  able  to  perceive  any  advantage 
that  could  accrue  from  creating  in  Europe  a  false 
impression  upon  the  subject.  The  Osmanlis  sel- 
dom read  our  speculations,  and  when  they  do,  can 
only  respect  us  when  they  find  our  reasoning 
based' on  truth.  Now  they  are  conscious  that, 
throughout  the  Turkish  empire,  the  Hebrew  race 
is  under  a  ban,  condemned  to  carry  on  the  most 
disreputable  callings— overwhelmed  with  perpetual 
scorn — excluded  from  all  socialintercourse — thrust 
aside,  in  the  common  highways  of  life,  by  tho 
meanest  and  most  despised  among  the  believers 
in  the  Koran — and  condemned  to  console  them- 
selves, for  all  this  weight  of  scorn  and  obloquy,  by 
the  possession  of  money.  It  is  quite  true  that 
capital  is  power,  and  that  pashas  and  grandees 
in  tho  East,  as  well  as  in  the  West,  are  occasion- 
ally constrained  to  mask  their  dislike,  and  ask 
favours  of  tho  persecuted  race.  But  this,  only, 
is  not  a  thing  to  be  proud  of.  That  the  money- 
power  sometimes  triumphs  over  birth  and  rank, 
over  prejudice  and  bigotry,  is  quite  true  ;  but  this 
does  not  prove  the  non-existence  of  fanaticism,  or 
show  that  the  objects  of  perpetual  contempt  are 
not  despised.  We  are  not  excusing  the  ignorance 
and  folly  of  the  Orientals,  but  simply  stating  an  un- 
deniable fact.  By  way  of  illustration,  let  any  man 
inquire  for  the  Jewish  quarter  in  any  eastern  city, 
and  he  will  invariably  be  directed  to  the  worst 
built)  the  most  dingy,  filthy,  and  infected  with 
malaria,  where  the  devoted  children  of  mammon 
hoard  their  gold|in  stench  and  ebacnrity.  Scarelj- 
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-win  a  Mobammedan  deign  to  look  into  its  nnBa- 
^onry  atreets,  where  hlB  noae  is  aesailed  by  any- 
thing bat  the  perfdmes  of  Arabia,  the  entrance 
to  vhioh  he  proverbially  comparea  with  the  de- 
Ment  to  Grehennam,  and  whose  inhabitants  he 
]>6lieyes  to  be  destined  to  the  warmest  conceiyable 
quarter  in  the  next  world. 

The  worst  oonsequence,  perhaps,  resulting  from 
feelings  and  ideas  so  reprehensible,  is  the  sense 
of  degradation  experienced  by  the  sufferers ;  what- 
erer  may  in  this  country  be  imagined  to  the  con- 
trary, the  Jew  of  the  East  almost  acquiesce  in  the 
Jad^nent  of  his  Turkish  neighbour.  He  feels 
himself  to  be  weak  and  powerless,  and  perpetually 
lireathing  an  atmosphere  of  scorn  and  obloquy  ; 
ifithers  and  dwindles,  under  its  deleterious  influ- 
ence, into  the  wretched  creature  ho  is  supposed  to 
"be.  He  crawls  about  the  city  in  fear  and  trem- 
Uing,  and  never  experiences  the  dignified  feelings 
fif  a  man,  but  when  bending  over  his  gold,  the 
sole  staff  of  his  Hfe,  with  which  he  sometimes  is 
enabled  to  smite  the  heathen,  and  return  them  a 
portion  of  the  scorn  they  lavish  on  him.  In  Eng- 
land a  Jew  may  always  be  respectable  if  he 
pleases.  The  laws  recognise  in  him  most  of  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  and  will  shortly  grant  him 
all  he  can  desire^  or  that  humanity  can  contend 
for  in  hlA  behalf.  But  how  different  is  the  case 
in  the  East  ?  There  he  has  no  rights,  is  acknow- 
ledged by  no  law,  protected  by  no  institutions ; 
1>ut  simply  suffered  to  exist  as  a  necessary  evil, 
Jike  a  drain  or  a  kennel ;  all  but  his  own  people 
jihun  him  in  the  street,  and  consider  themselves 
polluted  by  his  very  touch.  Even  the  fascina- 
tions of  beauty,  which  reconcile  the  nobles  and 
princes  of  the  East  to  the  women  of  all  other  na- 
tions, seldom  or  never  subdue  their  aversion  for  a 
Jewess,  whom  they  generally  regard  with  as  much 
abhorrence  as  a  vampire.  We  never  knew  of  a 
female  Yahood  having  been  admitted  into  a 
liarem.  The  inerradicable  prejudices  of  creed 
3nd  race  forbid  the  shocking  idea.  All  the  other 
inmates,  at  the  first  glimpse  of  that  acquHine 
physiognomy,  which  our  less  fastidious  taste  often 
regards  as  handsome,  would  immediately  take  to 
dBight,  and  leave  the  perfumed  chambers  and 
luxurious  gardens  a  desert  to  their  possessor. 

Nothiog,  therefore,  can  be  more  preposterous 
than  the  idea  of  seeking,  among  the  unfortunate 
Tahoodis  of  Syria,  the  germs  of  a  new  revelation 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  human  race. 
The  mind  of  Asia,  from  Behring*s  Straits  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez,  is  burnt  out.  Nothing  but  the 
cinders,  as  it  were,  of  creeds  and  dogmas,  be- 
spreads its  empires  and  kingdoms.  The.dwellers 
in  secluded  fastnesses — ^the  pastoral  wanderers 
ever  steppes  and  plains— -the  ignorant  and  uncivi- 
lised populations  which  congregate  together,  and 
carry  on  rude  trades  and  callings,  in  large,  but 
disorganised  cities,  still  cherish  the  wrecks  of  out- 
worn religions,  sometimes  with  warmth  and  en- 
thusiasm, but  for  the  most  part  with  a  lassitude 
and  indifferenoe  which  it  is  painful  to  witness. 
>Vhen  brought,  therefore,  accidentally  into  contact 
5rith  an  European,  the  Oriented,  in  spite  of  the 
Mitapd  prejudices  which  he  has  iiiherited  from  his 


forefathers,  experiences  the  most  hmniHating^eoi- 
scionsness  of  inferiority.  He  sees  that  the  num 
from  the  West,  of  colossal  stature  and  iron-mould, 
can  do  what  he  can't — ^that  he  can  subdue  to  bis 
own  uses  the  powers  of  the  elements — ^that  he  is 
iiresiBtible  in  war,  and  wise  and  fuU  of  resources 
in  peace — and  the  pride  which  besotted  ignorsncft 
engenders  melts  away  in  the  light  offsets. 

This  is  more  especiaUy  the  case  with  respect 
to  Englishmen,  a  wonderful  idea  of  whose  power 
and  character  has  penetrated  eren  into  the  wild- 
est deserts  and  least  enlightened  portions  of  Ads. 
Who  and  what  we  are,  they  frequently  fail  to 
comprehend.     With  the  resources,  and  even,  per- 
haps, with  the  geographical  position  of  our  islandi, 
they  are  unacquainted.    They  only  know  that  we 
have  marched  as  conquerors  oyer  half  the  esflt; 
that  from  central  Asia  to  the  Chinese  wall,  our 
banners  have  waved,  and  our  soldiers  deposited 
their  bones ;  and  that  our  fleets  have  swept  like 
hurricanes,  along  the  coasts  of  every  maritime 
nation  in  the  habitable  world — ^that  we  possess 
more  colonies  than  they  can  number,  and  that  we 
have  acquired  everything,  by  the  exertion  of  an 
intellectual  energy,  never  hitherto  displayed  by 
any  other  people  known  to  history.     If  the  pro- 
ject consequently,  were  proposed  to  them  of  re- 
constructing our  social  system,  by  means  of  any 
mental  influence  originating  in  the  East,  they 
would  treat  the  idea  with  tke  most  contemptDoo^ 
ridicule.     To  discover  the  gigantic  proportions  of 
Grreat  Britain,  we  must  detract  from  her  as  we 
do  from  the  Pyramids,  and  take  our  stand  among 
the  tribes  and  races  which  contemplate  her  from 
a  distance.     That  the  Asiatics  thoroughly  com- 
prehend us,  and  are  able  to  infer  our  future  des- 
tiny, from  what  we  have  already  accomplished, 
we  are  very  far  from  afi&rming.   But  the  slightest 
possible  knowledge  of  their  opinions  and  manner 
of  thinking  will  suf&co  to  conrlnce  us  that  they 
would  as  soon  think  of  deranging  the  march  of 
the  constellations,  as  hope  to  gire  a  bias  to  our 
civilisation,  by  any  process  of  thought  or  modifi- 
cation of  belief  originating  among  them,  in  their 
present  helpless  condition;  and  if  Asia,  generally, 
be  a  spent  volcano,  Syria  may  be  regarded  as  its 
most  exhausted  crater. 

Kevertheless,  the  material  prosperity  of  the 
country  might  be  indefinitely  promoted,  could  we 
but  impart  to  it  some  few  of  these  instdtutions  to 
which  Europe  owes  all  its  greatness.  Mr.  D'lsraeli 
ridicules  Parliaments,  and  declaims  with  bitter- 
ness against  what  he  calls  the  tyranny  of  self- 
government.  At  present  the  Syrians  if  consulted 
might  possibly,  for  want  of  knowing  better,  agree 
with  him  ;  but  if  they  would  ever  emerge  from  the 
miserable  state  of  servitude  in  -which  they  now 
grovel,  they  must  consent,  in  these  matters,  to 
imitate  the  Franks,  and  'be  at  the  pains  to 
tyrannise  over  themselves.  Upon  carefhl  inquiry, 
it  would,  we  think,  be  found  that  the  desire  for 
some  such  revolution  already  exists  among  them, 
though  the  unfortunate  circumstances  in  which 
they  have  long  been  placed  —  their  sectarian 
divisions^  the  obstacles,  material  and  political, 
which  have  obstructed  the  derelopment  ef  trado 
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mmlmdmArf — MidA«  j^iijoaaf  of  cerUux Eivro- 
poui  p»wan»  hare  pm^airted  them  £bob  ftcting  in 
^bMamet  to  their  impnliftw.     If  we  rut  our  eye 
along  the-  moiuilaiMi  and  Talleya  wfaick  intocsect 
aad  direKsify  tha  iacei  ol  the  laad,  reaaoBS  will 
fteaani  HhmmaslfeB  moce  than  Buffiownt  to  explain 
Aha aaMiBi^  moral  lethargy  ol  Syria.     That  which 
nay  >a  doaoniaatBd  tha  baaia  of  the  population, 
and  ia  eompaead  of  Arabian  elementa,  has  hithwto 
prevad  aaaaacaptiUa  of  all  political  amelioration. 
We  BEMaR  the  pajtiaaBA  of  the  Siuinee  8eet».  or 
fbUowera  of  t&e  first  three  oalipha.      Scattered 
jpdJaerinimateJy  among  theae^  are  the  aectarie^i 
vho  uphold  the  pretension  of  All,  known  else- 
where in  the  East   under  the  name  of  Sheahs, 
tat  lA  Syria  denominated  Metwalis.     Between 
these  ism>  diTiaiooa  of  Mohanuaedana  there  eziats 
ar  degree  of  lanowoua  hostility,  which  tbay  who 
ace  ▼ereed  in  the  history  of  thie  Inqjaiaition  may, 
perhapa,  be  able  to  nnderatand.    Their  hatred^  in 
laet»  iaazaotly  piofevtiened  to  the  alightneaa  and 
foJaiiAy  of  ita  eaaue.     Bat  what  will  not  men  con- 
T«El  into  a  pretext  for  deatroyin|g  eack  other  ? 
Iiook.  at  the  MuaeleiBaQe  of  Northern  India,  how 
Ahey  break  fi>rth  at  stated,  pezioda  into  lamenta- 
tn^ms,  for  the  death,  of  Haaaan  and  Hoaaein ;  how 
1ib0f  pocode  with  frantic  gestorea  through  the- 
stneta ;  lietea  hew  they  wail  and  howl  and  lash* 
ibewaetvea  into  a  fireaay  of  grief ;  observe  how,  izii 
tlie  paraxysBM  of  this  madnesa,  they  assail  the 
ineffimmva  HiBdooai.the  fierce  and  truooulentSikha,. 
towacda  whenir  they  lukTO  eomparatlT^ely  no  cauae 
•f  qoanel ;  and  then  imagine  wiih  what  deadly 
iaxj  they  would  be  likely  to  fall  upon  thoae  who. 
repreeent  to  thmn  the  nuurdereca  of  their  prophets. 

In  &  distinot  part  of  Syria,  consisting  of  lofty 
and  abnoat  inaccessible  mountaina,  we  find,  in 
great  nombera,.  the  indomitable  foUowera  of  the 
TQiii  ealif^  Hakim  BeamriUa.  Into  the  pecu- 
Maritiea  of  their  creed  and  euatoma  we  cannot  just 
nov  enter ;  more  Jeauitieal  than  the  Metwalis,. 
tbey  IndAatrioaaly  dlaguiae  that  hereay ;  affect  to 
lihisk  in  aeeoedanoe  with  all  who  converse  with 
thflHiy  bvt  aeeaetlj  in  their  own  aeolndod  shrines, 
praatiee  rites^  and  give  utterance  to  opinions^ 
whiehy  if  openly  proclaimed*  would  excite  one  uni- 
reraaZ  ahudder  through  the  Mohammedan  world. 
Theae  formidaUe  heretics  axe  the  Druses,  who, 
withoot  being  at  all  understood  by  Europe,  have 
attracted  so  much  attention  by  the  remarkable 
part  they  hare  always  played  in  the  intestine 
^acrala  of  their  country. 

Cloae  neighbeuBB  to  these  are  the  Maronitea  or 

ChriaiianB  of  the  Lebanon^  who^,  though  far  more 

muaieroaa  than  the  Druaea^  hwre  generally  been 

inferior  to  them  in  power^  becauae  much  less  pas- 

aaonatel^  addiotod  to  a  military  life.    The  history 

of  thia  fragment  of  Christendom  surylTing  in  the 

midat  of  the  Mohammedan  world,,  is  full  of  inter- 

•flting  riaiaaitudea,  which  would  be  instructiye  did 

men  in  reaUty  derive  any  practical  advantages 

fivnatha  onaala  of  paat  timea.     Even,  the  ex- 

SatWMa  of  tii»MaroBite0»  however,  may  be  regarded 

mm  an  extoaordinaay  cireumatanoe^  thoug]i.  lesa  ao 

thantbaAef  the  Anoieniana,.  who,  driren  fiurth 


tered  throughout  the  east  liko  the  Jews,  finding 
all  the  delights  of  home  and  country  in  their  cheatc 
and  money  bags.  Those  patient  and  econo- 
mical people,  who  are  ever  ready  to  compass 
sea  and  land,  through  devotion  for  the  breechea^ 
pocketa,  constitute  an  important  part  of  the  popu<« 
lation  of  Syria>  where  they  contend  witk  the 
Ishmaelites  and  Israelites  for  the  mastery  in  aU 
mottera  of  cash.  Among  those  who  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  Book,  few  are  more  disliked  or  mora 
fiercely  persecuted  than  the  Armenians.  From 
the  baaks  of  the  Nile  to  those  of  the  0 rentes, 
Abanna,  and  Pharphar,  we  find  innumerable 
anecdotes  in  circulation,  illustrative  of  their 
avarice  and  worthlessness.  Pashas  and  Kadhia 
acquire  popularity  by  oppressing  them.  Moham- 
med All,  who  possesses  some  original  ideas,  and 
loves  to  depart  from  the  traditional  policy  of  the 
Turksi  haa  aought  to  attach  the  Armenians  to 
hia  government,  by  bestowing  on  them  titles  and 
places,  and  enabling  them,  like  another  money- 
making  race  of  old,  to  spoil  the  Egyptians.  But 
lua  plan  has  been  attended  with  little  succesa; 
none  of  his  discontented  subjects  being  more 
bitterly  hostile  to  him  than  the  Armenians  in  hia 
servioOt  upon  whom  ho  has  lavished  favours, 
whom  he  has  fed  and  educated,  and  who  would 
still  be  buried  in  the  darkest  night  of  obscurity, 
but  for  his  unaccountable  partiality* 

Another  Syrian  tribe  far  more  obscure  to  Eu- 
ropeans, is  that  of  the  Ansari^h,  upon  whom  Mr, 
D'Israeli  has  bestowed  so  large  a  share  of  his  ad- 
miration. Two  things  belonging  to  the  people  de- 
serve special  notice ;  first,  they  preside  over  the  cul- 
tivatiou  of  that  wild  and  odoriferous  tobacco,  which 
under  the  name  of  Jebel  Lataskia,  solaces  the 
wearisome  marches  of  travellers  in  the  East ;  and 
second,  they  uphold  somo  strange  form  of  worship, 
which  has  the  fascination  of  mystery  about,  it, 
though  enough  perhaps  has  been  revealed  to  en- 
able ua  to  form  an  idea  of  what  the  mystory 
was  intended  to  conceaL  It  would  perhaps 
be  more  correct  to  denominate  the  Ansari^h 
a  sect    than  a  tribe,   though  they  unquestion* 


ably  differ  from  the  Maronites  and  Druses,  in 
descent  as  well  as  in  creed.  Very  strange 
notions  have  been  propagated  concerning  them 
by  travellers.  Volnoy,  in  general  so  accu- 
rate and  sagacious,  was  misled  by  ABscmani ;  and 
succeeding  writers  have,  for  the  most  part,  con- 
tented themselves  with  copying  or  abridging  hia 
account. 

Alrin  to  these  fantostical  tobacco  growera, 
though  of  still  more  obscure  tenets  and  practices, 
are  the  Ismaelioh,  who,  through  a  long  successioa 
of  ages' have  persevered  in  thou*  attachment  to  su- 
perstitions which  the  ordinary  speculators  upon 
human  nature  innocently  believe  to  be  extinct. 
In  the  East,  however,  follies  aro  slow  to  die. 
Even,  that  which  we  believe  to  be  an  universal 
antidote,  the  Press,  fails  to  cure  the  Syrian  moun- 
taineera  of  their  traditional  infatnation.  We  be- 
hold printing  going  on  in  the  midst  of  men  more 
benij^ted  than  the  Hellena  before  the  advent  of 
Cadmns  among  them  with  his  alphabet.     Booka, 


tliAfOnidtei  of-  their  sae«  and  falth,^  lire  aottt-  [  in  Syria^, so  far  from^putting  auperstittou  to  flight| 
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•only,  &8  far  as  hitherto  appears,  tend  to  foster  it. 

'The  fables,  in  vhich  the  people  heliere,  get  imbed- 
ded in  their  literature,  so  that  the  more  they  read 
the  more  their  credulity  is  nourished.  Not,  indeed, 
that  they  read  much  ;  they  are  too  indolent  for 

'Ihat. 

Perhaps  we  discover  in  the  Kords  and  Turco- 
mans, who  with  Yezidis  completo  the  cycle  of 
Syrian  populations,  the  only  instrument  by  which 

*Westem    Asia  can  possibly,   by  a   spontaneous 

movement,  be  regenerated.    These  manly,  though 

^fierce  and  barbarous  tribes,  were  the  idea  once 
to  present  itself  powerfully  to  their  minds,  might 
•easily  erect  an  empire,  the  growth  of  which  evon 
Europo  itself  would  find  it  difficult  to  check. 
They  hover  perpetually  in  the  back -ground  of  the 

"  T  urkish  dominions,  gifted  with  prodigious  strength, 

'  but  disinclined  hitherto  to  make  use  of  it.  Their 
connexion  with  interior  Asia  would  ensure  to  them 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  soldiers  ;  and  their 
rudeness  and  ignorance  would  render  them  too  in- 
different to  the  most  lavish  sacrifice  of  human 

'Hfe,  to  induce  thom  to  pause  for  a  moment  in  the 
career  of  ambition,  should  they  once  enter  upon 
it.     The  Turks  and  the  Arabs  are,  for  all  great 

^purposes,  effete  ;  so  that  it  would  be  unphiloso- 
phical   to  expect  anything   further  from  them. 

'  The  other  inhabitants  of  Syria  are  numerically 
i^o  weak  to  form  or  carry  out  any  extensive  plan 
of  conquest ;  and  the  Kords  and  Turcomans 
who  might,  as  we  have  suggested,  be  more  suc- 
<;essful,  should  they  make  the  attempt,  have 
hitherto  only  pushed  their  vanguard  into  Nor- 
thern Syria;  and,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
world,  are  not  likely  to  be  inspired  by  the  idea  of 
Acquiring  supremacy  in  Western  Asia. 

What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  to  bo  the  fate 
of  that  part  of  the  world  ?  Is  the  political  edifice 
of  the  Turkish  Empire  capable  of  re-construction, 
and,  if  so,  can  it  be  built  up  by  European  diplo- 
macy, or  must  some  modification  of  Asiatic  genius 
preside  over  it  ?  Without  being  at  all  dogmatic 
on  the  point,  we  would  invite  the  statesmen  of  the 
West  to  consider  diligently  the  progress  they  seem 
to  have  made  in  restoring  vitality  to  the  Ottoman 
Porte.  The  tendency  of  all  they  have  accom- 
plished up  to  this  moment,  seems  only  to  have 
been  to  hasten  the  overthrow  of  that  which  they 
meant  to  reinstate  in  its  primitive  condition. 
There  has  been  no  revival  of  patriotism — no 
restoration  of  faith  among  the  Turks,  who  have 
dwindled  gradually  into  a  sort  of  Oriental  Epi- 
cureans, intent  on  present  enjoyment,  forgetful 
of  the  past,  and  careless  of  the  future.  Meanwhile, 
the  greatest  power  of  the  North  has  been  steadily 
pressing  upon  the  frontier,  extirpating  or  subjuga- 
ting one  small  population  after  another;  and 
causing  it  to  be  universally  felt,  that  it  is  merely 
by  an  artificial  check,  originating  in  political  com- 
binations, and  not  by  any  native  power  of  resist- 
ance, that  it  is  restrained  from  extending  its  fron- 
tier to  the  Persian  Gulph.  On  the  other  extremity 
of  the  Turkish  Empire,  there  is  a  space  widening 
every  day  into  which  European  energy  must 

.  sooner  or  later  flow.     We  allude  to  Egypt,  which 

'•^cannot  long  remain  under  the  domination  of  the 


Mohammed  ans.  As  soon  as  that  vast  Pashalic  sball 
lapse,  as  it  most  probably  will,  to  Great  Britain, 
the  Turkish  territories,  compressed  between  two 
mighty  empires  will  be  diminished  rapidly  ;  tke 
Russians  extending  their  conquests  soutii,  the 
English  north,  until  the  same  strange  phenomena 
which  met  our  view  in  Central  Asia,  are  repeated 
at  the  western  extremity  of  that  continent  At 
what  point  the  two  opposing  forces  will  meet  and 
shock  against  each  other,  it  will  be  for  futurity  to 
decide  ;  though,  if  we  might  regulate  our  specula- 
tions by  the  experience  of  all  ages,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  even  now  to  draw  the  impassible  line  of 
demarcation. 

The  fate,  then,  of  Western  Asia  as  it  appears 
to  us  is,  to  be  absorbed  by  Europe  which  will 
only  then  have  thoroughly  accomplished  its  mis- 
sion, when  its  two  imperial  races  shall  extend 
their  dominions  parallel  to  each  other,  from  the 
^gean  to  the  Yellow  Sea. 

All  the  populations  of  Syria,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Osmalis,  are  industrious,  and  nearly 
every  district  of  the  country  abounds  with  sources 
of  wealth.     All  that  is  required,  therefore,  is  to 
rouse  the  spirit  of  production,  which  may  at  once 
be  done  by  affi>rding  effectual  protection  to  pro- 
perty, and  opening  sufficient  outlets  for  the  multi- 
plied creations  of  industry.     Many  provinces  are 
admirably  adapted  to  manufacture  ;  others  are 
gifted  with  an  inexhaustible  fertility  ;  some,  bor- 
dering on  the  desert,  would  find  a  never-failing 
market  among  the  Bedouins  ;   others,  skirting 
the  sea,  would  look  to  Europe  for  their  cus- 
tomers.    It  is  unnecessary  to   enumerate  here 
the  productions  of  Syria,  but  ve  may  mention 
its  silk,  and  tobacco — its  com,  and  wine,  and 
oil — its  honey  and  its  balm — its  frankincencc, 
and  its  unrivalled  steel.     But,  perhaps,  the  great- 
est source  of  Syrian  wealth — ^we  mean  of  possible 
and  future  wealth — ^lies  in  an  article  almost  of 
untried  growth — ^that  is  to  say,  in  cotton,  in  which, 
from   various  circumstances  which    have   come 
to  our  knowledge,  we  feel  convinced  it  might 
be  made  to  rival  even  the  most  favoured  districts  of 
America.     What  is  called  the  upland  Georgia 
cotton,  is  scarely  equal  to  some  grown  along  the 
skirts  of  Lebanon,  and  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Jordan  and  the  vast  plains  of  Esdraelon  and  the 
Hauran  could  produce  an  article  not  inferior  in 
fineness. 

It  is  in  circumstances  like  these,  and  not  in 
wandering  about  the  deserts  in  the  hopes  of  en- 
joying interviews  with  angels,  that  the  Syrians 
are  to  seek  the  instruments  of  their  future  regene- 
ration. The  best  angel  they  could  meet  with  just 
now  would  be  a  steam-engine.  Not  that  we  un- 
dervalue those  pure  principles  of  action  with  which 
Heaven  inspires  great  men,  through  whom  it  in- 
stils truth  and  piety  into  the  great  moral  world, 
as  it  instils  moisture  into  the  physical,  by  means  of 
those  lofty  mountains  which  avert  and  attract  the 
clouds  ;  but  over  such  processes  ve  have  no  con- 
trol. Our  business  is  to  wield,  for  the  promotion 
of  our  own  comforts  and  happiness,  the  physical 
powers  with  which  Nature  has  surrounded  us. 
No  madness  can  be  greater  than  that  vhich 
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voald  prompt  as  to  interrogate  an  ignorant 
people  respecting  the  means  of  bettering  human 
society.  With  them  revolution  does  not  neces- 
sarily signify  ascent — ^they  change,  but  do  not 
always  improve.  |  Witness  the  outbreak  of  the 
Whahabis,  who  brought  about  what  is  technically 
called  a  revival  in  the  Mohammedan  world,  and 
gave,  for  a  time,  a  new  direction  to  the  currents 
of  faith  and  opinion.  But  it  happened  that  the 
principle  they  introduced  was  not  prolific  of 
civilisation  ;  and  so,  after  drenching  the  desert 
with  blood,  and  thinning  populations  already 
too  scanty,  they  retreated  into  their  original 
obscurity,  having  only  added  one  sect  more  to 
a  part  of  the  world  which  had  before  too 
many. 

By  introducing  the  lever  from  Europe,  a  very 
different  state  of  things  may  be  brought  about. 
Already  the  vast  populations  of  Asia  are  heaving 
and  fermenting,  and  exhibit  an  inclination  to  put 
on  new  forms,  and  assume  a  similitude  to  the 
nobler  races  of  the  West.  And  what  is  this  lever 
to  which  we  allude  ?  Simply  the  conviction  that 
there  is  nothing  in  this  world  so  noble  as  honest 
industry,  which  leads  men,  in  the  first  place,  to 
create  property,  and,  in  the  next,  makes  them 
resolute  to  defend  it.  Let  the  East,  then,  return, 
under  better  auspices,  to  its  old  practice  of  buy- 
ing and  selling,  and  to  its  hereditary  reverence 
for  merchants — those  great  apostles  of  civilisa- 
tion, who,  whether  they  travel  on  the  camel  or 
in  the  caravan,  in  a  ship  or  behind  a  steam-en- 
gine, are  sure  to  humanise  more  or  less  all  those 
with  whom  they  have  any  dealings.  We  look 
npon  Western  Asia  as  hopeless  as  far  as  regards 
Any  spontaneous  efforts. 

Their  improvement  must  be  accomplished  by 
reconciling  the  nations  of  the  East  to  their  own 
interests,  by  showing  them  that  there  is  some- 
thing more  sacred  than  the  sword ;  that  there 
are  such  things  as  human  rights  and  human  li- 
berties ;  and  that  there  is  and  can  be  no  degra- 
dation in  the  subjection  of  ignorance  to  know- 
ledge. In  glancing  at  their  present  condition, 
though  we  have  not  confined  ourselves  entirely 
to  the  surface,  we  have  experienced  little  temp- 
tation to  enter  into  minute  details,  which  can 
only  then  be  profitable,  when  they  have  been 
preceded  by  a  general  statement  of  facts,  by  a 


mapping  out,  as  it  were,  of  the  whole  subject^ 
which,  however  vast  and  comprehensive,  rests  ow 
one  single  principle,  the  necessary  and  lasting 
subordination  of  force  and  violence  to  political, 
wisdom.  At  this  very  moment  we  actively  in^- 
fluence  the  whole  fabric  of  society  throughout. 
Asia.  European  agents  stud  the  entire  continent,., 
insomuch  that  there  is  not  a  single  prince  or  emir,., 
from  the  isthmus  of  Suez  to  the  utmost  limits  o£' 
Mongolia,  who  has  not  his  mind,  from  time  to^ 
time,  enlightened  by  some  one  from  the  West^. 
commissioned  to  extend  the  circle  of  our  arts  and. 
our  commerce.  This  may,  perhaps,  reveal  to- 
rn any  a  state  of  things  with  which  they  were  not^ 
previously  familiar.  We  could  print  a  long  list/ 
of  emissaries  who  are  now  labouring  unostenta- 
tiously in  that  vast  vineyard. 

In  Central  Asia  we  find  more  unadulterated, 
populations  on  which  to  operate.  It  is  easy  to  ex-- 
cite  or  enlighten  a  man  of  Samarcan,  a  dweller- 
in  Kokan,  or  a  Kurgis  Kasak.  But,  as  you  ap- 
proach the  Mediterranean,  you  have  first  to  break: 
through  a  crust  of  false  refinement  before  you  cant 
reach  the  pure  well-springs  of  intellectual  ac- 
tivity. But,  beginning  at  the  right  end,, 
awakening  the  spirit  of  industry,  and  teach- 
ing men  how  to  surround  themselves  with  ma-^ 
terial  comforts,  you  may  effect  a  decisive  amount* 
of  good.  This  we  have  practically  demon* 
strated  in  the  case  of  many  other  countries 
and  populations.  We  have  peopled  districts 
which,  within  the  memory  of  man,  were  unpro- 
ductive  and  uninhabited;  we  have  converted  dens 
of  robbers  into  the  abodes  of  trade  and  industry. 
We  have  in  one  province,  and  within  a  single  cen- 
tury, added  forty  millions  to  the  population ;  wo 
have  ^multiplied  new  heads  of  cattle,  introduced 
new  grains  and  grasses,  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants  p 
opened  up  mines,  hitherto  unknown,  and  clothed 
mountains  and  valleys,  once  devoted  to  barren»> 
ness,  with  the  richest  harvests.  We  are  not  the 
advocates  of  ambitious  conquests ;  it  is  not  our 
desire  to  subjugate  mankind;  but  we  certainly 
esteem  it  our  greatest  privilege,  that  we  can,  when, 
called  upon  by  circumstances,  teach  the  least  en^- 
lightened  nations  of  the  earth,  how  to  emerge 
from  want  and  ignorance,  into  the  enjoyment  of 
all  the  blessings  which  industry  and  good  govern^ 
ment  can  bestow. 
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We  noticed  at  the  close  of  last  number,  the  death 
of  Daniel  O'Connell,  at  Genoa,  on  the  fifteenth 
May.  The  blow  fell  heavily  on  Ireland  at  a  pe- 
riod of  famine,  of  disease,  and  in  the  year  of  death. 
Immediately  afterwards  Thomas  Chalmers  died 
at  Edinburgh,  on  the  Slst  May.  The  stroke  cut 
sharply  almost  to  the  heart  of  Scotland.  They 
were  the  two  greatest  Commoners  of  their  age — 
walking  in  lines  distinctly  apart ;  and  yet  ocoa- 
monally,  and  at  not  a  few  points,  approaching  each 
other.  The  oireamstances  of  their  greatness  and 
their  death  within  so  short  a  period  have  induced 


many  to  institute  comparisons  between  thesr 
character.  The  lives  of  an  earnest  Theolo- 
gian and  an  acomplished  Lawyer — ^the  habits  of 
the  Professional  chair  and  the  Political  tribune- 
do  not  often  afford  many  grounds  of  just  compari- 
son ;  but  they  are  not  wanting  in  these  lives-^ 
lives  that  will  occupy  so  much  of  history.  Tho 
one  will  be  written  by  the  son  of  O'Connell,  and 
the  other  by  the  son-in-law  of  Chalmers ;  who  has 
left  the  manuscript,  we  understand,  of  many  vala- 
able  works. 
Thomas  Chalmers  was  found  dead  in  his  bed*^ 
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iMOiy  on  the  nioming  of  the  dsj  when  he  was  to 
Imwe  addressed  the  Free  Church  AasemUj  oa 
their  Collegiate  Scheme,  of  which  he  was,  in  erarjr 
aease,  offieially  and  praeticaUy,  ''the  Piinoipal/* 
The  intelligence  created  the  most  painful  feeling 
in  Edinhorgh — a  feeling  that  soon  circnlaited  over 
aH  Scotland,  and  whoreTer,  indeed,  his  life  and 
▼oiicB  were  known.  It  stnnned  the  body  with 
which  he  was  specially  oomiectedr— it  startled  all 
men.  In  ene  sense,  it  conld  not  so  modi  he  said 
to  hare  caused  grief.  He  died,  not  stricken  with 
many  years — ^not  knowing  the  burden  of  extreme 
weakness — ^in  happy  ignorance  of  the  bitter  sor- 
lows  attending  decayed  powers — in  the  most  ro- 
bust health  of  mind — withont  a  scar  on  his  Im- 
mense intellect — with  great  worics  acoompUshed 
»-wtth  sincere  love  from  all,  oven  from  his  oppo- 
BCnts,  acquired — with  a  soul  at  peace  with  here  and 
hereafter,  with  earth  and  heaven,  with  God  and 
man,  so  far  as  man  in  any  case  can  say  of  his  bro- 
tfier  man  :  and  yet  he  died  fhll  of  rears,  and  of  ho- 
senrs,  and  of  usefulness.  It  was  reported  that 
he  had  been  struck  by  an  apoplectic  fit ;  again, 
that  ho  was  carried  away  by  disease  of  the  heart ; 
and  we  have  heard  that  neither  of  these  state- 
ments is  accurate.  It  is  said  that  there  was  no 
Buoh  cause  of  death  in  him.  A  friend  remarked 
to  ns  thflt  he  had  absolutely  swooned  away — 
passed  into  etomity  in  something  like  a  feeling 
of  sicknosie — without  pain,  and  without  such  dis- 
ease as  might  not  have  been  easily  stayed  by 
any  friendly  hand.  But  ho  was  alone  with  Ood. 
There  was  no  mortal  friend  there  to  carry  to  his 
Ups  eyen  a  glass  of  water.  No  man  erer  was 
known  to  die  likcr  to  Enoch,  to  Moses,  and  to 
£lijah.  Few  men  ever  combined  more  beanti- 
folly  the  Patriarch's  walk  with  God — the  meek- 
SOBS  and  humility  of  the  Lawgirer — ^tfae  fire  and 
tihe  zeal  of  the  Prophet,  in  their  character. 

Thomas  Chalmers  was  originally  a  Fife- 
ihhre  minister,  of  the  moderate  school  in  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland.  Ho  was  for 
some  years  far  more  remarkable  as  a  young 
■man  of  considnrablc  scientific  acquirements  than 
as  an  earnest  preacher  or  a  carefnl  pastor.  While 
in  his  country  pai'ish  a  change  in  his  manner  of 
thought,  in  his  style,  and  the  substanoe  of  his 
preaching  was  obseryed — not  as  the  gradual  con- 
sequence of  long  and  intense  thinking,  but  as 
tlie  result  of  an  immediate  and  dccisiye  convic- 
tion. He  was  soon  drawn  to  Glasgow,  and  in 
the  two  charges  which  he  occupied  in  that  city, 
he  obtained,  as  a  preacher,  the  highest  popularity 
and  the  greatest  measure  of  practical  usefulness 
reached  by  any  man  of  his  generation  in  Scot- 
laud.  Subsequently  he  accepted  the  chair  of 
moral  philosophy  in  the  University  of  St  An- 
drews. After  spending  some  years  there  he  was 
remoTod  to  the  theological  chair  in  Edinburgh. 
TTe  mention  these  points  in  his  life,  not  because 
we  are  writing  its  history,  but  to  notice  how  this 
man  was  made,  schooled,  and  managed  to  do  his 
.  greatest  work.  All  these  movements  were  subordi- 
nate to  that  end.  He  was  first  practically  learned 
the  inefficiency  of  a  curacy;  next  he  had  the  lives  and 
working  of  two  kinds  of  rural  parochial  ministers 


educed  in  his  own  ezperienee ;  then  was  ha 
brought  to  foel,  in  his  own  person,  the  ^raight  and 
burden  of  a  city  charge  in  a  locality  deficient  in 
wealth,  but  abonndii^  In  population,  for  such  was 
the  eharacter  of  both  his  charges  in  Glasgor; 
afterwards  he  was  set  to  teach  and  gather  a  know- 
ledge of  uniyersity  de£acts  ;  and  when  all  this  was 
done,  he  was  transferred  to  Edinburgb,  there  to 
educate  the  men  whom  he  left  to  carry  out  bis 
projeots ;  and  to  wield  that  influence  which  hs 
ezBTcised  amongst  all  Eyangelical  Chivches. 

In  tracii^  the  characters  of  the  two  great  men 
whomdeath  has  brought  together,  we  find  far  moie 
similarity  than  their  di£fei6nt  modes  of  thought 
would  actually  lead  us  to  anticipate.  Their  energj 
was  remarkable.     O'Connell  acoompUshed  eh- 
jects  that  were  oonsidered  by  his  contemporaries 
thoroughly  unattainable.     Chalmers  wrooght  out 
effiscts  that  few  men  would  haye  hesitated  to  pro- 
nounce impnacUcable.     There  required  to  be  in 
each  of  their  minds  a  strong  element  of  hope.    K 
marked  resemblance  existed  between  them  in  this 
respect.    But  there  was  an  equally  marked  con- 
trast in  their  mental  qualities.      O'Connell,  at  aa 
early  period  of  his  life,  fixed  on  some  definite  prin- 
ciples, and  he  dung  to  them  with  few  and  oompara- 
tiyely  slight  changeo.   The  mind  of  Thomas  Chal- 
mers was  perpetually  expanding.  He  either  resign- 
ed or  was  driyen  from  one  position  after  another,  is 
his  practical  efforts  ;  but  invariably  he  advanced. 
He  was  never  known  to  **  retract,  not  by  a  hairs- 
breadth,"  of  principle.     He  bei^an  life  a  mode- 
rate in  politics  and  doctrine.    His  doctrine  was 
changed,  and  that  changed  his  politics.    He  then 
held  in  ordinary  politics  the  position  of  a  ConserTar 
tive-Whig,  and  in  ecclesiastical  the  place  of  a  Con- 
servatiye-EvangelicaL     The  steps  from  this  pcani 
were  remarkably  gradual.  He  first  thought  to  oon- 
yert  patrons  ;  then  he  obtained  the  enactment  of 
the  yeto ;  at  another  time  he  sought  a  ' '  Ubenan  ar- 
bUrium'^  for  the  ecclesiastical  courts  ;  next  he  sd- 
yanoed  boldly  to  the  integrity  of  the  call ;  and  he 
ended  with  the  absolute  proposition  of  election  bj 
the  people.    His  yiews  on  the  connexion  betwea 
Church    and    State    were    similarly   modifier! 
He  began  at  matters  as  they  stood  in  his  youth^ 
then  he  sought  to  enlarge  the  Establishment' 
by-and-bye  he  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  the 
existence   of   chains   and  fetters,   that  he  had 
assumed  in  his  celebrated  apologies  and  arga- 
ments  for  that  connexion  should  not  exist ;  with 
a  knowledge  of  these  evils  there  arose  to  his  mind 
the  necessity  of  labouring  for  their  removal ;  that 
he  failed  in  this  work,  and  ended  his  life  a  piac* 
tical  Voluntary,  proves  more  than  any  incident  in 
the  history  of  this  controversy  the  hopelessness 
of   attaining    together    freedom   of    action  and 
the  dignity  of  an  Establishment.      But  these 
changes  in  the  mode  of  pursuing   an  end  in- 
volved no  change  in  the  end  sought.     In  all  he 
kept  steadily  one  object  in  view.     The  good  of 
the  people,  and  that  also  of  the  oommon  people 
was  his  great  lifetime's  aim.    From  the  day  of 
one  yital  change  in  Rilmany,  to  that  day  whenhe 
died,  there  was  no  alteration  of  the  goal--^ 
shifting  of  the  ambition  that  he  sought  and  ch^ 
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rbhed.  Foil  of  beneyolence,  he  lored  all  men, 
but  espeeially  those  who  most  needed  counsel  and 
direction.  To  him  his  opponents  have  ever  con- 
eedfid  this  honour.  In  the  midst  of  hitter  dissen- 
fiion — in  the  casting  up  of  the  mnddy  waters  of 
a^tation,  there  never  floated  on  their  surface  the 
tiniest  charge  of  selfishness  or  self-seeking  against 
him. 

The  Irish  Leader  was  less  fortunate.  His  mo- 
tiTes  were  assailed  ;  his  person  was  hated  ;  his 
<:haracter  was  attacked;  his  consistency  denied  : 
yet  through  all  these  charges  it  may  he  true 
— and  we  believe  it  to  be  true — that  he  made 
litUe  change  of  his  one  leading  purpose;  but  many 
changes  in  the  means  used  for  prosecuting  its  at- 
tainment. 

There  was  no  such  great  dissimilarity  in  the 
titling  of  the  respective  objects  sought  by  them. 
The  advancement  of  religion  was,  we  doubt  not, 
with  both  the  original  object.  The  subsequent 
differences  arose  in  the  character  of  the  religion 
they  sought  to  promote,  and  the  means  which 
they  chose  to  attain  their  purpose.  Dr.  Chal- 
mers wanted  to  confer  temporal  benefits,  by 
first  making  men  religious.  Mr.  O'Connell 
wished  to  promote  the  interests  of  his  faith 
by  gaining  for  its  followers  political  power.  It 
was  Just  to  secure  for  them  this  power ;  and  a 
feeling  of  right  brought  Chalmers  in  1828  to  the 
.aid  of  O'Connell,  nor  know  we  that  more  va- 
luable aid,  out  of  Ireland,  was  ever  afforded  to  his 
great  scheme  of  Catholic  Emancipation. 

But  there  was  a  great  dissimilarity  in  the 
creeds  to  which  they  adhered.  Within  the  pale 
of  nominal  Chistiauity  there  can  be  none  scarcely 
farther  apart.  Chalmers,  standing  with  his  Bible, 
repudiated  and  repelled  the  claim  of  any  man 
to  think  for  him  or  for  other  men,  and  assert  for 
their  thoughts  the  privilege  of  judgment  without 
appeal.  O'Connell  was  a  medioeval  Boman 
Catholic.  In  his  composition  there  was  as  large 
a  portion  of  the  ''jas-divinum*'  as  could  consist 
with  a  sturdy  Radicalism.  He  venerated  the 
memory  of  Thomas  A'Beckett,  if  not  as  the  "  w^ti- 
inu«  A.TigXorum^''^  yet  as  one  of  the  highest  and 
best  of  the  English.  In  one  department,  there- 
fore, and  that  the  most  important  department  of 
human  affairs,  he  admitted  not  the  possibility  of 
«rror — and  allowed  not  the  propriety  of  reform. 
Towards  his  Church,  O'Connell  had  only  to 
^ye  faith  and  fealty ;  while  Chalmers  gave  his 
iealty  to  his  faith,  and  moulded  his  Church  to 
the  advancement  of  his  creed.  Thus,  not  only 
ly  profession,  but  by  choice  and  from  principle, 
Thomas  Chalmers  cast  the  greater  part  of  his 
energy  into  the  path  of  Church  Reform  :  by  pro- 
fession and  necessity,  Daniel  O'Connell  employed 
his  powers  in  political  reform  ;  and  yet  it  is,  as 
ire  have  said,  that  both  had  for  their  end  this 
one  community  of  object — the  advancement  of 
4i  religion.  A  French  (Parisian)  paper  desig- 
nates O^Connell  the  greatest  lay  Catholic.  He 
-was  the  impersonification  of  profound  obedi- 
ence to  his  Church.  Thus  he  came  also  to  be 
a  living  type  of  that  faith  ;  for  in  no  instance 
lias  a  stronger  intellect  ever  bowed  to  its  dictates. 


Thomas  Chalmers  was  the  type  of  another  kind 
of  Catholicity.  He  was  a  link  amongst  the  Eran* 
gelical  Protestant  Churches.  He  loved  all,  and 
by  all  he  was  beloved.  No  man,  therefore,  could 
with  more  propriety  be  supposed  to  impersonate 
the  visible  union  that  they  have  recently  formed* 
And  thus  these  two  leaders  were,  in  this  point, 
the  representatives  of  thoroughly  antagonistio 
principles — of  submission  and  of  inquiry.  Singu- 
larly accordant  with  this  fact  were  their  last  em- 
ployments. O'ConncIl  died  at  Genoa  on  a  pil- 
grimage to  Rome,  not  so  much,  we  fervently  be- 
lieve, a  "  medicinal "  as  a  "  devotional"  exercise. 
Chalmers  bore  his  testimony  once  more  before  the 
rulers  of  the  land  in  favour  of  perfect  religious 
freedom,  and  against  a  ''  toleration*'  that  is  the 
"  mockery  of  liberty  ;"  and  he  returned  home  to 
die.  The  last  acts  of  both  were  representative  of 
their  respective  principles. 

In  literary  attainments  they  both  occupied  the 
highest  place  in  their  native  divisions  of  the 
empire.  O'Connell's  life  was  busy,  bustling,  and' 
planning.  That  of  Chalmers  was  busy,  planning, 
and  acting,  but  not  bustling.  He  seemed  to  do 
his  work  leisurely,  and  yet  the  quantity  was  im- 
mense. The  simplicity  of  his  life,  and  the  occa- 
sional retirement  that  he  provided,  enabled  himt 
to  leave  those  works  that  will  perpetuate  his 
name  to  the  boundary  of  time,  and  extend  it  to 
the  confines  of  earth  ;  because  there  are  in  them 
many  marks  of  a  strong  and  original  genius, 
lighting  up  all  the  dark  places  on  which  it  fell. 
His  published  works  form  twenty-five  volumes, 
to  which,  we  believe,  fifteen  will  be  added, 
consisting  principally  of  those  commentaries  on 
Scripture — ^his  Horce  Bihlicoi — to  which  his  last 
years  were  given.  0*Connell  left  few  literary  re- 
mains. His  acts  and  speeches  were  his  works. 
The  latter  would  occupy  many  volumes— and  who 
can  deny  to  them  the  distinctive  marks  of  true 
genius  ?  Lesser  men  than  either — infinitely  lesser 
men — quibbling  respecting  originality,  have  de- 
nied it  to  both  :  and  to  both  they  have  denied  it 
wrongously.  These  jaundiced  critics  say  that  they 
were  not  coiners  but  circulators  of  thought.  They 
allege  that  neither  Chalmers  nor  O'Connell 
wrought  a  mine  of  ideas,  but  counted  out  and 
paid  away  the  precious  things  that  other  men  had 
drawn  from  the  deep  wells  of  their  own  thoughts. 
In  the  case  of  both,  we  hold  it  to  be  the  utterance 
of  an  opinion  that  every  day  for  many  years  bore 
witness  against.  We  are  not  now  writing  a  re- 
view of  O'Connell's  speeches,  nor  of  Chalmers* 
works,  or  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  make 
quotations,  and  ask  what  maybe  called  '^original,** 
if  these  deserve  not  the  name.  We  take  another  and 
a  shorter  way.  What  matters  it  to  us  that  men 
should  think  profoundly  and  perpetually,  if  they 
never  act  ?  To  mankind  it  would  signify  nothing 
that  a  rough  labourer  did  ever  cast  up,  from  under 
the  world's  crust,  richly  precious  stones,  to  be 
tossed  over  the  surface  like  chips  of  granite,  if 
there  was  no  skilful  artizan  to  polish  the  dark  sur- 
faces, to  bring  out  the  beauty  of  the  colouring  thatt 
otherwise,  to  the  world,  had  not  existed,  and  to 
render  the  gems  valuable.     And  so  with  thought* 
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THiat  matters  it  to  men  that  idle  dreamers 
think  ?  The  men  of  the  age  are  those  who 
think  and  act.  To  hreathe  into  the  lifeless  form 
of  thought  the  vitality  of  action  is  the  work 
of  genius.  The  thoughts,  like  the  clerk's  hand- 
writing in  a  bill  of  exchange,  may  be  useless, 
nntil  a  signature  gives  them  value  and  currency. 
This  is  exactly  the  respective  relations  of  indo- 
lent thinking,  and  thought  and  action,  on  the 
world's  price-lists.  The  mere  jewellery  of  litera- 
ture is  of  small  use  to  a  world  perishing  for  lack 
of  necessaries.  Now,  both  these  men  thought 
and  acted.  They  pursued  widely  different  roads 
to  radically  different  ends ;  but  both  were  earnest 
workers,  and  there  is  to  be  found  the  most  valu- 
able genius  in  true  earnestness. 

In  one  view  there  was  between  their  respec- 
tive attainments  a  palpable  aud  marked  difference. 
O'Connell  was  a  lawyer  and  a  literary  man  ;  but 
we  believe  that  he  was  not  a  scientific  man. 
Chalmers  touched  every  point  of  human  know- 
ledge with  the  confident  finger  of  a  master.  His 
conclusions  may  have  been  sometimes  erroneous, 
hut  it  was  always  evident  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  subjects  of  which  he  wrote  or  spoke. 
There  was  no  division  of  human  learning  whore 
he  did  not  penetrate,  and  he  never  entered  any 
department  without  making  the  path  clearer  to 
those  who  were  to  follow.  From  some  of  his 
deductions  in  political  science  we  dissented.  Tbe 
theory  of  supporting  pauperism,  common  to 
the  Scottish  divine  and  the  Irish  politician, 
was  in  our  opinion  utterly  inadequate.  As 
planned  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  it  included  the  out- 
ward framework  of  the  millcnium,  and  wo  are 
dealers  with  a  sinful  world.  It  embraced, 
at  least,  the  idea  that  all  men  should  be 
church-goers,  and  all  the  wealthy  men  should 
he  generous  alms-givers,  and  all  the  poor  econo- 
mical and  industrious  ;  but  without  waiting  till 
the  whole  machine  was  fitly  put  together,  his 
aanguine  temperament  led  him  to  set  one  wheel 
agoing  before  the  others  were  finished,  and  it  broke 
down.  It  could  not  well  be  otherwise,  for  to  our 
view  it  seemed  like  the  expectation  of  work  from 
A  steam-engine  while  the  steam  is  only  half 
formed. 

The  difference  between  the  nature  of  the 
populations  on  whom  they  had  principally  to  ope- 
rate, marks  a  distinction  in  their  character. 
Chalmers  had  to  deal  with  a  shrewd,  cool,  ex- 
amining and  calculating,  rather  a  disputative 
people.  O^Connell  wielded  a  mass  of  zealous, 
warm-hearted,  unthinking  and  believing  minds. 
The  characteristic  of  the  unmixed  Celt  is  to  be- 
lieve. He  is  never  so  happy  as  when  led  and 
l^ided.  He  relies  always  implicitly  on  something 
told  to  him  by  a  superior  authority,  and  is  never 
•careful  to  examine  its  proofs.  The  people  amongst 
whom  Clialmers  was  cast  inquire  before  they  be- 
lieve. They  are  perpetually  demanding  evidences 
and  reasons.  Their  ages  of  superstitious  reliance 
yrere  ran  out  before  he  arose.     They  had  their 
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time  of  childhood,  which  was  passed.  We  say 
jiot  that  the  Celtic  character  does  not  admit  of 
rnmilar -modification  and  change.     Our  only  re- 1 


mark  is,  that  for  the  tribes  in  these  islands  the 
time  has  yet  scarcely  come.      Even  under  th« 
strict  discipline  of  Bome,  however,  and  beneath 
its  great  exactions  of  belief,  we  think  that  the 
Lowland  Scotch  always  doubted.     There  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  this  fact  in  the  writings  of 
Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the  Mount,  and  his  con- 
temporaries and    predecessors.       There  is  still 
more    satisfactory    evidence    in    the    lightning- 
like  rapidity  with  which  the   doctrines   of  the 
Reformation  spread  amongst  them  at  a  period 
when  communication  was  slow,   and  the  power 
of   the    press    almost    unknown.       There    may 
have  been  an  aptitude  in  the  people  to  receive 
the  opinions  then  taught,  in  order,  upon  usual 
principles,   to   account  for  the  celerity   of  the 
change.     It  is  unnecessary  to  assume  that  this 
must  be  the  explanation,  but  on  ordinary  princi- 
ples and  experience  we  should  form  that  opinion  ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that,  from  traditional 
fragments  running  downwards  from  distant  days, 
and  from  other  causes,  a  substratum  of  disbelief,, 
not  in  Christianity,  certainly,  but  in  the  pretences 
of  the  priesthood,  had  always  occupied  the  inner 
depths  of  the  Scottish  mind.     By  the  Irish  there 
was  and  is  little  or  no  doubt  or  hesitation.    They 
are  mistaken  by  those  who  consider  them  an  irre- 
ligious people,  for  they  are  fervent  and  zealous 
believers  in  the  doctrines  that  they  have  been 
taught.     Mr.  O'Connell  knew  this  characteristic. 
He  knew  the  influence  that  he  held  in  the  friend- 
ship and  alliance  of  the  priests.     He  required 
few  exertions  to  secure  the  allegiance  of  his  fol- 
lowers.    To  rouse  their  zeal,  to  promote  their 
activity,  to  exhibit  their  numbers,  to  consolidate 
their  strength,  and  to  wield  this  gigantic  weapon, 
he  made  pilgrimages,  he  held  meetings,  he  be- 
sought, he  incited,  he  counselled,  he  dictated ;. 
but  he  never  reasoned,  not  because  he  was  weak 
of  fence  at  that  point,  but  because  he  did  not  re- 
quire to  reason.     His   assertions  were  at  once 
received,  believed,  and  circulated.      He  had  no 
fear  for  an  enemy  within  his  camp.     He  dreaded 
no  doubting  friend  or  opposing  foe  amongst  his 
own.     Therefore  he  had  no  such  fight  as  Chal- 
mers— whose    every    step    required    to    be    ex- 
plained— whose    every   advance  was   the  cause 
and  the  fruit  of  battling  contest ;  who  had  al- 
ways to   argue,    and  enforce,  and   explain  the 
causes,    and  reasons,   and  proprieties    of  each 
advance.      In  their  later   years  the  scene  was 
changed.      Peace    came    to    Chalmers  :    strife 
to  O'Connell.     The  former  crossed  the  Jordan, 
on  the  banks  of  which  he  had  lingered  long,  and 
placed  its  waters  between  him  and  a  moral  wil- 
derness of  doubters,  and  dreaders,  and  cautions 
men,  who  ever  kept  an  eye  upon  the  riches  by  the 
Nile,  and  the  beauties  of  the  plain.     Hencefor- 
ward his  friends  and  followers  were  compact  and 
undivided.     It  fared  otherwise  with  O'Connell. 
Within  the  very  walls  of  his  prison,  amongst  his 
companions  of  the  State  trials,  thero  were  those 
who  doubted  his  wisdom.     A  new  party  arose  in 
Ireland — a  fierce,  implacable  party — who  brought 
poetry  into  politics,  and  thought  of  conquering  the 
Saxon  by  rhymes.     This  section  of  the  Lish 
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knew  nothing  of  sabOe  derices.  They  had  no 
policy  bat  that  of  hatred.  To  hate  England,  and 
to  hamble  England,  was  with  them  an  object  dearer 
even  than  to  ruse  Ireland.  They  would  have 
exchanged  her  connexion  for  any  yoke,  and,  we 
heliere,  wonld  rather  have  sent  representatives  to 
Baltimore  than  to  London.  A  few  years  earlier 
in  his  lifetime  O'Oonnell  wonld  hare  pnt  his  heal 
on  these  yoong  rebels,  and  sqaeesed  vitality  out 
of  their  character.  When  they  appeared  his 
energy  was  gone ;  and  they  had  to  cope  not  with 
the  living  man  but  with  his  corpse.  There  was 
thus  in  their  end  a  remarkable  dissimilarity. 
That  of  Chalmers  was  eminently  peace :  of 
O'Connell  vexation  and  difficulty. 

They  were  bom  in  circamstances  not  greatly  dis- 
similar. They  were  sons  of  the  people.  The  idea  of 
O'Connell's  aristocratic  origin  was  necessary  to 
his  greatness  in  Ireland.      He  required  to  be 
thought  high  by  birth  to  attain  trust  as  a  leader. 
The  circumstance  exhibits  another  difference  in 
the  Scotch  and  Irish  character.    The  former  are 
naturally  democratic  :  the  latter  are  feudal.    The 
great  bulk  of  the  Scotch  people  who  honoured  and 
respected  Dr.  Chalmers,  never  inquired  whether 
his  father  was  a  shoemaker,  a  tailor,  a  shop- 
keeper, or  a  bonnet-laird.     They  had  a  general 
idea  that  he  came  of  honest  parentage^if  they 
had  any  idea  on  the  subject — but  the  fact  did 
not  greatly  interest  them.     On  the  other  hand, 
O'ConneU  was  a  more  powerful  man  than  he 
would  have  been  without  that  0 '.  It  was  the  impri- 
ma^r  of  an  old  family — ^the  mint  stamp  of  gentle 
blood.     It  was  like  a  copyright — a  license  to  act, 
and  lead,  and  teach,  and  order.   Even  0*Connell 
himself  was  not  devoid  of  latent  respect  for  aris- 
tocratic honours.     In  the  midst  of  his  democracy 
there  was  a  tendency  carrying  him  backwards. 
He  looked  behind,  and  loved  the  jagged  points  of 
feudalism  that  struck  out  in  the  long  vista  of 
ages,   covering,   with  a  profitless  verdure,    the 
hard-heartedness  of  an  unproductive  soil.     He 
saw  greatness  in  the  mist  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
traced  out  for  himself  pictures  of  excellence  in 
the  cowled  monk  and  the  moping  nun — ^the  mail- 
clad  baron,  and  the  figments  of  his  vassals*  hap- 
piness.    But  Chalmers  and  O'ConneU  were  both 
of,  firom,  and  for  the  people.  Both  respected  rank 
— ^leaned  towards  dignities — anticipated,  at  diffe- 
rent periods  of  their  lives,  earnestness  from  <'na- 
tnral  leaders" — and  were  disappointed  because 
they  had  to  learn  by  bitter  experience  that  they 
Hved  at  the  dawning  of  the  age  of  chivalry,  of 
intellect,  and  nobility  of  mind,  when  the  money 
power  is  breaking  down  all  feudal  distinctions,  and 
fulfilling  its  own  destiny  by  making  way  for  an- 
other power  and  a  better  influence. 

They  were  bom  nearly  at  the  same  period. 
They  found  their  respective  countries  in  a  state 
of  vassalage.  The  creed  of  0*Connell  and  the 
conntry  of  Chalmers  were  proscribed.  The  faith 
of  the  one  and  the  countrymen  of  the  other  were 
outlawed.  The  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  and 
aU  the  people  of  Scotland,  with  few  exceptions, 
-were  pnt  out  of  the  Constitution.  The  life  of 
O'ConneU  was  devoted  to  the  ondoing  of  this 


evil.  The  life  of  Chalmers  to  the  preparation  of 
men  to  undo  that  and  similar  wrongs.  O'ConneU 
made  politics  a  profession.  Chalmers  influenced 
them  without  desigpi  or  concurrence.  Like  alt 
living  men  of  threescore  and  ten  years,  they  havcy 
witnessed  changes  amounting  to  revolution.  With 
their  youth  is  associated  the  remembrance  of 
the  American  War  and  the  French  Revolution  f 
with  their  manhood  the  great  European  War  an<l 
the  overthrow  of  Napoleon ;  with  their  maturer 
years  those  peaceful  triumphs  which  have  changed* 
the  surface  of  society,  and  in  which  they  bore  a> 
conspicuous  part.  The  services  of  both  in  the* 
cause  of  freedom  have  been  invaluable.  Chalmers^' 
was  not  a  politician  in  the  party  sense  of  the  name... 
For  no  inconsiderable  period  of  his  life  he  leaned 
to  Conservatism,  because,  like  many  good  and  san- 
guine men,  he  was  cheated  by  the  hypocritical 
professions  of  religion  on  which  Peel  founded  his-' 
party.  He  had  no  personal  purpose  to  serve  in 
his  political  attachments.  Neman's  conservatism 
was  of  a  more  generous  nature.  He  had  formed^ 
in  his  mind  a  splendid  theory  of  life  and  living  ; 
and  he  expected  its  reduction  to  practice.  Beau- 
tiful was  that  vision,  as  it  appeared  to  the  minds 
of  others — ^beautiful  beyond  description,  as  the 
walls  and  turrets  of  the  fabric  were  gradually  un- 
folded to  his  own  view.  It  resuscitated  the  old 
idea  of  a  religious  sovereigpi,  peerage,  and  people, 
virtually  covenanted  together  to  do  justice,  to 
love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  their  Grod. 

It  comprehended  a  thoroughly  religious  people 

an  intelligent  peasantry,  saving  money — a  well 
educated  *'  artizanism,"  becoming  rich ;  the  first 
gradually  merging  into  fanners,  and  the  second 
into  traders.  It  had  a  middle  class,  acting  always 
under  the  highest  and  strongest  guiding  and  re- 
straining   influence.    It  was  coronated    by  an 
aristocracy  dispensing  clerical  patronage  on  reli- 
gious principles ;  for  it  is  a  strange  fact,  that 
Dr.  Chalmers  first  intended  to  remedy  the  evils 
of  patronage  by  converting  the  patrons,  and  thus- 
ensuring  their  appointment    of  religious  men.  - 
The  fact  indicates  the  progressive  character  or 
Dr.  Chalmers'  mind,  ever  moving  towards  truth. 
In  after  years  he  would  have  told  a  converted, 
patron,  that  he  must  resign  a  privilege  which  no 
religious  man  could  exercise  amongst  bis  brethren. 
He  would  have  told  the  noblest  and  the  richest 
man  in  his  communion  that  there  the  peasant  and 
the  peer  were  equal ;   and  that  in  no  manner 
could  distinctions  of  worldly  grandeur  be  recog-  • 
nized  in  spiritualities.     Dr.  Chalmers,  though  ho  > 
reared  splendid  visions,  was  no  mere  idle  dreamer ; 
He  hoped,  but  how  he  wrought !    If  his  imagina- 
tion sometimes  over-reached  the  sobrioUes  of  se- 
vere reasoning,  it  never  touched  except  to  excito  - 
his  wonderful  energy. 

We  remember  one  morning  in  May — now  hye' 
years  ago.  The  light  of  dawn  was  struggling 
with  the  light  of  gas  in  a  crowded  church  of 
Edinburgh  for  pro-eminence.  For  many  hours 
an  anxious  debate  had  been  continued  there.  The  • 
subject  was  painful — ^the  interest  was  intense— 
the  stake  was  large.  The  issue  was  to  try  not 
the  weight  of  a  party,  but  the  stability  of  an  es<*« 
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tabUshmeBt.  The  actors  and  tbe  aadience  were 
both  nervoas  for  the  result.  That  nerroiuness 
iraa  mereased  by  the  period  to  whieh  they  had 
watehed  and  waited — until,  from  the  high  win- 
dows, there  eaine  down  a  tinge  of  dawn,  waxing 
•very  second  stronger  and  stronger,  until  it  had 
ioflened  down  the  brilliancy  of  the  gas  flame  to  a 
eold  and  chill  ^  grey*'  light,  between  the  night 
aad  mom.  Br.  Chalmers  had  been  ipeak,  and 
vnable  to  attend  the  discassion  ;  bat  he  entered, 
and  in  a  few  emphatic  sentences,  moved  the  depo- 
sition of  some  ministers.  He  knew  the  oonse- 
qaencc.  He  felt  that  this  deposition  would  prore 
to  be  the  severance  of  the  tics  between  his  friends 
and  the  Church — it  destroyed  all  the  hopes,  and 
nentralised  all  the  labours  of  years — it  left  him 
in  old  age  to  begin  the  world  anew,  so  far  as  all 
his  projects  for^  public  teaching  were  concerned — 
it  divided  him  from  an  institution  which  he  vene- 
rated, which  he  adorned,  to  which  he  dung 
with  more  than  earthly  love.  This  was  the  crisis 
cf  his  history. 

Eighteen  months  later  we  were  in  a  crowded 
court  of  Dublin,  and  few  places  are  more  incon- 
venient for  a  crowd  than  law-courts  in  general— 
those  ef  Dublin  are  not  exceptional  to  the  rule. 
A  trial  for  misdemeanour — an  extraordinary 
trial,  on  which  the  attention  of  the  empire  was 
£xed — had  run  its  weary  length  of  many  days. 
The  principal  man  among  the  accused — the 
leading  man  of  Ireland-— was  to  plead  Ids  own 
cause.  The  eloquence  of  professional  advo- 
cates was  exhausted  in  favour  of  other  clients. 
And  now  the  man  against  whom  the  case  was 
levelled — at  the  bar  of  his  country — ^before  one  of 
its  juries — under  the  influence  of  adverse  and 
party  feelings — ^was  to  defend  his  character  and 
his  obedience  to  the  law  from  official  charges. 
There  was  not  a  whisper  in  that  Court  Word 
byword  the  elaborate  defence  was  listened  to. 
Sentence  after  sentence  was  heard,  in  anxious 
expectation  of  such  withering  eloquence  as  rung 
en  Tara's  hill,  and  Mallow's  plains.  The  expec- 
tation was  disappointed.  The  address  was  skil- 
iiiHy  formed,  so  as  to  combine  the  subtieties  of  a 
profeund  lawyer  with  the  simplicities  of  an  ag- 
grieved yeoman,  who  preferred  to  make  his  own 
defence.  But  there  was  no  excitement.  The 
defence  was  cold  and  nnenergetic.  That  was  his 
erisis. 

A  few  evenings  later  —  the  next  Saturday 
night — a  vast  crowd  were  congregated  on  the 
quays  of  the  Liffey — in  the  outer  hall  of  the  Four 
Coarts,  a  perfect  mob  of  barristers  were  assembled, 
speculating  and  betting  on  the  verdict.  Within 
the  courts,  the  stifling  and  crowding  was  seri- 
ously sickening.  Two  or  three  wretched  candles, 
en  a  table  before  the  bench,  made  4%rknftBS  barely 
viable.  For  hours,  the  harrowing  supense  had 
lasted.  For  hours,  the  steam  had  been  up  asd 
ready  and  blowing  off  from  the  steamer  at  King- 
ston quay  tbat  was  to  carry  to  England  the  ver- 
dict of  the  Jury.  At  last,  the  miaute-hands  of 
many  watches  were  overlooked,  and  th^  ownen 
•xamined  the  "  seconds,"  for  it  was  almost  mid- 
night, and  no  verdict  could  be  returned  aftsr  tiMil 


for  twenty-firar  hews.  The  Jury  came  iato  1M 
box  in  haste.  Their  verdiet  was  meatioaed,  Vnt 
twrive  had  struck  en  some  of  ti&e  choreh  elodk& 
The  verdict,  like  Ireland  dtea,  was  too  late  by 
the  minutest  portion  of  time^— 41ie  sataUest  spaca 
by  whidi  it  could  be  bebitid.  The  verdiet  vac 
hestfle.  Its  effects  are  remembered.  Be  oveiv 
came  it — we  doubt  if  he  ever  overcame  them  $ 
for  he  feH  convinced  timt  he  had  become  cob- 
nected  with  indiscreet  men,  for  whose  sayisigB  h& 
might  be  held  responsible  ;  and  yet  he  eeoid 
not  dissolve  and  receastract  the  body  which  la* 
ruled. 

There  was  no  remarkable  diflbrence  at  Huae 
periods  between  the  ages  of  O'Coanell  and  CJhal- 
mers.     The  first  was  seemingly  victorious:  the 
second  was  apparently  defeated.     The  first  waa 
dealing  with  a  political,  and  the  seoond  with  a 
religious  cause.    But  the  political  society  bore  on. 
religion,  and  the  religious  body  influenced  pc^itiea. 
Cheerfully  and  hopefully  Thomas  Chahnera  sot 
himself  again  to  work.  He  devised,  he  eounsdled, 
he  struggled  wi^  diffienlties,   and  surmouated 
them  all.    In  a  wonderfully  short  time,  he  had 
formed  a  new  edifice  oa  new  principles.     All  his 
former  labears — ^his  chunsfaea— his  schools— hia 
libraries — ^his  entire  mechanism  had  gone  front 
him  ;  all  was  lost  except  the  good  spvit  and  tha 
earnest  men  who  had  rallied  round  him,  aad 
whom  he  had  trained  and  taught.     It  dees  ae4 
seem  to  have  so  fered  with  O'Connell's  prqfeeta. 
They  have  not  flourished  since  in  anythingUke  their 
former  power  and  strength.  His  influeaoe  seeats  to 
have  feded.  The  famine  came  and  struck  it  dowa. 
The  same  famine  found  Chalmers  writing  essays 
on  the  means  of  checking  its  power,  and  transform^ 
ing  its  evils  into  benefits.     It  found  him  practi- 
cally working  against  its  immediate  results ;  ad- 
vising subscriptions  to  feed  the  hungry;  and, 
while  doing  good,  at  the  saaie  time  converting 
this  judgment  into  a  testimony  of  the  power  and 
the  zeal  of  his  communion. 

No  man  can  doubt  the  anxiety  of  O'Oonnell 
on  this  subject.  It  paralysed  him.  The  eiiaia 
was  too  dreadful  for  his  eidiaasted  powers.  The 
want — the  disease—the  deserted  cottages^  and 
crowded  grave-yards  of  Ireland  in  1847  over- 
strained his  means  of  resistance  to  calamity»  and 
he  perished  in  grief  and  sadness. 

Religious  influences  are  the  bones  and  sinews 
of  the  mind.  Few  great  things  have  been  done 
without  them.  Our  earnest  and  nsefid  worken 
have  aU  been  full  of  faith.  Men  who  stamp  tlieir 
influence  on  the  subtie  sands  of  time,  and  write 
their  names  so  deeply  there  for  good  that  all  tha 
waves  of  years  obliterate  them  not»  have  ever 
been  fervent  beUewrs.  The  faith  of  Chalmers 
tanght  him  the  urgent  necessity  of  seif-exertiea  and 
self-reliance  as  a  means — and  he  nobly  acted  oat 
the  principle.  The  implicit  belief  in  the  jadgownt 
of  other  men,  required  of  and  fnety  tendered  by 
O'ConaeD,  had  a  diflerent  inflosace;  aad,  to  ns 
at  least,  the  circamftanee  teniBhes  some  partial 
and  fUatexplaaatiMi  of  the  different  depees  of 
snocess  that  attsaded  tiienr  battles  with  adversity. 
The  meiallsAaaneaf  both  was  gieat  O'Ooa* 
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nell  wielded  immediately  the  minds  of  the  greatest 
number.  The  influenee  of  Chalmers  vas  exerted 
oyer  a  more  educated  class.  It  may  be  doubted 
irhether,  daring  the  later  years  of  his  life,  O'Con- 
nell's  power  extended  far  oat  of  his  own  party 
— if  fire  or  six  miUioaa  of  people  can  with 
propriety  be  designated  a  party.  The  influence 
of  Chalmers  was  not  so  exclusively  Scottish  or 
fleetairiao.  If  it  was  not  the  property  of  a  sect, 
zieither  was  it  the  heritage  of  a  country.  There 
is  a  great  error  committed  by  those  who  suppose 
that  O'Connell  agitated  Ireland.  He  was  an 
agitator,  but  he  found  his  country  agitated.  He 
-entered  public  life  at  the  period  of  an  armed  re- 
bellion— ^he  had  to  contend  with  its  dregs.  Se- 
cret associations  covered  the  country — midnight 
murder  was  a  common  offence  in  the  land — armed 
bodies  executed  the  sentence  of  secret  tribunals. 
The  wild  justice  of  revenge  was  the  rule  of  the 
west.  The  Lynch  law  of  the  States  was  systema- 
tically administered  in  Ireland.  Against  this 
state  of  insubordination  he  struggled  vehemently. 
His  efforts  and  eloquence  for  half  a  lifetime  were 
directed  against  it.  He  brought  the  people  out 
into  open  action.  He  denounced  all  secret  so- 
cieties, even  those  of  an  apparently  harmless,  and 
tihose,  also,  of  an  apparently  beneficent,  character. 
To  giye  consistency  to  this  movement,  he  aban- 
-doned  and  eren  assailed  *'  Free  Masonism."  No 
man  ever  did  more  in  Ireland  to  fix  the  brand  of 
abhoirence  <«  all  secret  institutionB. 

WJM  Yoiee  was  raised  against  violence.  He  taught 
tbat  no  reform  was  worth  the  shedding  of  blood. 
He  «ven  seemed  to  place  on  life  what  some  might 
-eall  an  extravagant  value.  From  addresses 
made  to  great  bodies,  at  periods  of  excitement, 
it  would  not  be  difficcdt  to  select  expressions  and 
jentences  of  a  different  and  of  an  unjustifiable 
eharacter ;  but  we  have  to  judge  the  man  by 
Ms  whole  acts,  and  they  were  pacific. 

Murder  is  said  i^tiU  to  be  a  common  crime  in 
Ireland.  In  one  way  the  statement  is  true. 
The  actual  crime  exists ;  and  immediately  to 
the  doer,  and  the  victim,  and  the  public,  it  is 
immatmal  how  the  crime  originates.  In  trac- 
ing guilt,  however,  we  must  come  to  its  causes,  and 
the  causes  of  Irish  crime  are  principally  "  agra- 
rian." The  proposals  that  O'Connell  advocated; 
plain  plans  of  justice,  not  less  sought  by  Boman 
Catholics  than  Pl'otestants,  would  have  removed 
theso  causes;  and  we  must  not  blame  a  man's 
schemes  for  not  rooting  out  an  evil  until  they  be 

adopted. 

O'Connell  himself  has  been  accused  of  cowardice 
in  his  latter  years.  This  was  an  obvious  error. 
He  had  taken  life  in  single  combat.  There  was 
l^ood  upon  his  hand,  and  it  went  with  him  to 
C^oa.  But  a  yery  indifferent  judge  of  men  re- 
quired only  to  see  the  man,  and  pronounce  the 
-charge  of  cowardice  utterly  false.  Then  he  was 
4wensed  of  ayariee  and  trading  in  politics.  He 
loved  inflaence  and  power.  Amongst  his  coun- 
trynsAn,  an  ostentatioui  display,  an  overflowing 
ho^itality,  and  «iB  open  house,  were  neeessaries 
of  his  pc^^cal  ezisteaoe.   But  he  died  poor ;  and 


I  there  are  many  generous  acts  yet  to  be  told  of 
this  singular  man. 

The  influence  of  Dr.  Chalmers  was  of  a  tho* 
roughly  different  and  more  permanent  character. 
The  one  moved  society — ^the  other  re-constructed 
it.  The  one  fought  nobly  on  the  surface — the 
other  sought  to  the  heart.  The  eloquence  of  the 
onewas  mingled  with  many  rough  passages,  that 
of  the  other  was  pure.  The  theme  of  the  ono 
was  the  world  principally;  chiefly,  the  other 
moulded  tho  world  by  pointing  to  eternity.  The 
one  wrought  incessantly,  but  forgot  to  teach  suc- 
cessors ;  the  other  laboured  vigorously,  but  went 
on  preparing  hundreds,  on  most  of  whom  a  shred, 
though  on  many  a  small  shred  of  his  mantle  was 
to  fall. '  Some  danger  exists  that  the  work  of 
the  one  will  perish  at  his  grave ;  that  of  the 
other,  even  reckoning  on  the  lowest  reasoning 
alone,  is  secured.  They  lived  in  a  changing 
age,  and  were  the  instruments  of  urging  forward 
many  of  its  changes.  The  success  of  the  Politi- 
cian is  recorded  in  Hansard.  Its  monuments  are 
Acts  of  Parliament.  These  statutes,  however, 
reached  not  to  the  deep  places  of  society.  They 
went  no  lower  than  ten-pound  voters.  They  wero 
not  shafts  sunk  into  the  mass  of  evil  that  covers 
over  Ireland-  The  success  therefore  was  in« 
complete. 

He,  however,  taught  his  people  to  think  and 
act  together.  Whether  his  lessons  were  attended 
with  permanent  resnlts  has  yet  to  be  learned* 
The  first  election  will  give  us  facts  on  this  subject* 
But  he  taught  them,  at  least,  the  power  that  they 
seem  already  to  forget — ^the  power  of  union  ;  and 
he  urged  social  changes  that  will  yet  be  adopted, 
and  credited  to  other  men. 

The  efforts  of  the  Theologian  were  directed  to 
change  men.  He  regarded,  their  existing  po- 
sition in  socioty  as  a  minor  matter.  lie  felt 
that  as  their  thoughts  changed  so  would  their 
position.  He  struggled  after  the  major  good, 
with  the  knowledge  that  within  it  the  minor 
was  included.  His  combinations  were,  there- 
fore, less  remarkable  for  numbers,  or  for  im- 
mediate and  apparent  power.  They  wrought 
more  slowly  and  gradually,  because  he  did  not  so 
much  move  the  world,  as  he  moved  men  out  of 
its  beaten  tracks.  He  contested  no  elections.  Ho 
issued  few  political  letters.  He  seemed  to  rise 
over  aU  these  things.  But  he  was  the  means 
of  urging  forward  rapidly  new  currents  of  thought. 
Amidst  all  difficulties  he  still  saw  that  his  system 
moved  ;  so  he  was  full  of  hope  and  of  cheerful- 
ness to  the  end. 

The  experiments  conducted  simultaneously  by 
these  men,  with  a  combination  of  the  highest 
powers — ^with  consummate  tact — ^with  unwearied 
energy,  and  running  over  half  a  century,  leaves 
on  the  most  unimpassioned  mind,  in  letters  deeply 
graven,  this  one  fact,  that,  in  liberating  a  people 
from  outward  thraldom,  the  best  progress  will  be 
made  by  breaking  the  inner  bonds,  and  setting 
the  spirit  free— by  doing  in  the  heart  and  tho 
house,  what  we  want  done  in  the  senate  and  th& 
state. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
A  MILD  ercning  air  rose  from  the  waves  that  wash 
the  shores  of  Malaga,  awakening  the  guitars  of  many 
inerry  musicians,  who  either  whiled  away  a  lonesome 
lionr  in  tho  ships  that  lay  at  anchor  in  the  harbour, 
or  who  chanced  to  he  in  some  suburban  yilla  with  its 
beauteous  gardens.  Tbeir  melodies,  vying  with  the  tunes 
of  the  feathered  songsters  of  the  grove,  seemed  to  gi-cet 
the  return  of  evening's  refreshing  coolness,  and  were 
wafted,  as  it  were,  on  tho  wings  of  the  gentle  zephyrs  that 
breathed  from  ocean  over  the  adjacent  paradise.  Some 
groups  of  soldiers  reclining  on  the  beach,  and  who  intended 
to  pass  the  night  under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  that  they 
might  be  ready  to  embark  at  earliest  dawn  of  day,  forgot, 
through  the  charms  of  the  pleasant  evening,  their  former 
resolve  to  devote  these  last  hours,  which  were  to  be  spent 
«n  European  soil,  to  tho  comfortable  enjoyment  of  re- 
freshing slumber.  This  purpose  had,  however,  given  way  to 
jovial  carousings ;  the  scene  assumed  the  appearance  of 
jk  military  mess ;  soldier-songs  were  sung;  flasks  containing 
generous  Xeres-wine  were  opened  and  quickly  emptied ; 
whilst  tho  air  rang  with  the  "Vivats"  occasioned  by 
drinking  the  health  of  the  great  military  toast  of  the  day, 
the  Emperor  Charles  V. ,  who  at  this  moment  was  besieging 
that  pirate's  nest,  Tunis — and  whom  these  soldiers  were 
destined  to  join  as  a  reinforcement. 

Tho  merry  troops  were  not  all  countrymen.  Only  two 
companies  were  Spaniards ;  the  third  consisted  entirely 
of  Germans;  and  doubtless  many  squabbles  had  arisen  on 
account  of  the  difference  of  customs  and  idiom.  But  now 
the  common  dangers  of  their  approaching  voyage  and  ex- 
ploits, as  also  tho  pleasurable  sensations  produced  by  the 
mild  southern  evening,  served  to  tighten  the  bond  of  fel- 
lowship among  them  in  free  undisturbed  concord.  Tho 
Germans  ][triod  to  converse  in  the  Castilian  idiom,  the 
Spaniards  in  German,  nor  did  it  occur  to  either  the  one  or 
tho  other  to  ridicule  the  oddities  of  speech  which  now  and 
then  were  heard  in  the  community.  They  mutually  as- 
sisted each  other ;  considering  only  the  pleasure  of  the  com- 
panion addressed,  the  speakers  used  the  idiom  most  fami- 
liar to  their  rcep3Ctive  bearers. 

At  some  little  distance  from  the  boisterous  group,  a 
joung  German  officer,  Ileimbert  von  TValdhauscn  byname, 
lay  reclining  under  a  cork-tree,  gazing  at  the  stars  with 
fixed  look,  and  thus  apparently  quite  estranged  from  that 
spirit  of  social  hilarity  which  was  wont  to  characterise 
him,  and  render  him  a  favourite  among  his  comrades. 
Don  Fadriquo  Mendez,  a  brave  young  Spanish  captain, 
And  usually  as  grave  and  thoughtful  as  the  other  was 
cheerful  and  affable,  solemnly  accosted  him  in  the  follow- 
ing manner. 

'*  Pardon  me,  senor,  if  I  disturb  your  meditations. 
Since,  however,  I  have  frequently  had  the  pleasure  of  wit- 
nessing your  heroism  and  brotherly  attachment  in  many 
An  hour  of  need,  I  address  myself  to  you  in  preference  to 
Any  one  else,  for  the  purpose  of  requesting  the  assistance 
of  your  knightly  service  this  evening,  provided  that  this 
docs  not  interfere  with  your  own  arrangements."    , 
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from  yon  the  fact  that  I  have  some  important  matten  te 
transact  ere  sunrise,  but  till  midnight  I  am  disengaged, 
and  entirely  at  your  service." 

"  That  suffices,"  said  Fadrique;  "for  by  midnight  all 
the  tones  must  be  hushed,  with  which  I  intend  to  take 
leave  of  what  is  dearest  to  me  in  this  my  native  place. 
But  that  you  may  be  so  acquainted  with  all  the  particu- 
lars as  beseems  a  generous  comrade,  listen  to  me  atten- 
tively for  a  few  short  minutes  : — 

"  Some  time  before  leaving  Malaga  for  the  purpose  of 
joining  myself  to  the  standard  of  our  great  Emperor,  in 
order  to  assist  in  spreading  the  glory  of  his  arms  throughout 
Italy,  I,  according  to  the  custom  of  young  knights,  was 
in  the  service  of  a  beautiful  young  Lady  of  this  town, 
called   Lucilla.      She  had  at  that  time  barely  arrived 
at  the  threshold  which  separates  childhood  from  maiden- 
hood ;    and  whilst    I,   a  mere  boy,    just    capable  of 
handling  a  sword,  presented  my  homage  in  a  friendly, 
boyish  manner,  it  was  received  by  my  young  mistren  in 
a  way  equally  friendly  and  childlike.     I  soon  after  took 
my  departure  for  Italy,  and,  as  you  who  have  since  then 
been  my  companion  in  arms  well  know,  have  been  at 
some  warm  engagements,  and  travelled  over  many  an  en- 
chanting comer  of  that  delightful  country.     Amid  all  the 
shiftings  and  changes  of  my  course,   I  always  bad  the 
image  of  my  mistress  deeply  imprinted  on  my  memory,  and 
never,  for  a  moment,  lost  sight  of  the  promises  I  made 
her  at  departure  ;  though,  to  tell  the  honest  truth,  I  was 
actuated  by  a  feeling  of  honour,  inasmuch  as  I  had  pledged 
my  word,  rather  than  by  any  very  ardent  or  immoderate 
glow  of  feelings  in  my  heart.    On  recently  returning  to  my 
native  town,  after  having  wandered,  Ulysses-like,  through 
so  many  strange  and  various  regions,  I  found  my  mistress 
married  to  a  rich  nobleman  here.     Love  now  yielded  to 
maddening  jealousy — this  all  but  omnipotent  child  of 
Heaven,  or  of  tho  infernal  regions,  spurred  me  on  to  track 
Lucilla  in  all  her  walks :  from  her  home  to  church,  from 
thence  to  the  door  of  any  of  her  friends,  thence  again  to 
her  home,  or  to  a  circle  of  ladies  and  knights — in  short, 
as  indefatigably  as  opportunity  would  possibly  permit. 
When,  however,  I  became  convinced  that  1:0  other  young 
knight  was  in  her  train,  and  that  she  had  devoted  all  the 
affections  of  her  heart  to  the  husband,  not  of  her  choice 
indeed,  but  that  of  her  parents,  I  was  perfectly  satisfied* 
and  would  not  have  importuned  you  now,  had  not  Lucilla 
whispered  into  my  car,  the  day  before  yesterday,  implor- 
ing me  not  to  provoke  her  lord,  who  was  of  a  very  irascible 
as  well  as  bold  temper ;    that  although  not  the  least 
danger  could  ensue  to  her,  whom  he  fondly  loved  and 
honoured,  yet  his  rage  would  hurst  forth  the  more  furicusly 
on  me.     Thus  you  may  easily  perceive,  noble  brother, 
that  I  could  not  avoid  proving  my  utter  contempt  of  all 
personal  danger,  by  following  Lucilla' s  footsteps  still  more 
closely  than  before ;  and  by  serenading  her  each  night 
under  her  flowery  lattice,  until  the  morning  star  began  to 
make  ocean's  waves  his  mirror.     This  very  night,  at  the 
hour  of  twelve,  Lucilla's  husband  journeys  to  Madrid,  affcer 
which  time  I  purpose  entirely  to  avoid  the  street  in  which 


' 'I>ear  Friend,"  replied  Heunbert,  '*Iwill  not  conceal    he  lives;  till  then,  however,  I  shall  commence,  as  soon 
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SB  dvsk  iriU  decently  permit,  ene  inooisant  lerenade  of 
iove  romance  before  his  house.  Of  course,  I  have  my 
suspicions  that  not  only  he,  but  also  Lucilla's  brothers  are 
prepared  to  gvre  me  a  soldier-Ilke  reception,  and  there- 
lore,  Senor,  hare  thought  fit  to  enlist  your  yaliant  sword 
in  this  brief  adventure. '  * 

Heimbert  now  took  the  Spaniard  cordial]y|by  the  hand, 
and  said  :  "Vo  prove  to  you,  dear  friend,  how  willingly 
I  undertake  to  execute  your  wishes,  I  will  exchange  con- 
fidence for  confidence,  and  relate  to  you  an  agreeable  ad- 
venture that  happened  to  me  hi  this  town,  at  the  same 
time  engagmg  the  fkvour  of  your  assistance  in  a  little 
scheme  after  midnight.  My  tale  is  brief  and  will  not 
detain  us  longer  than  we  otlierwise  should  have  to  wait, 
till  twilight  shall  have  set  in  with  deeper  and  more 
lengthened  shadows. 

"  On  tho  day  we  entered  this  town,  I  took  a  fancy  to 
promenade  up  and  down  the  beautiful  gardens  which 
surround  it.  It  is  now  long  since  I  first  sot  foot  in  these 
sonthem  climes,  but  I  am  almost  constrained  to  think 
that  the  dreams  which  nightly  transport  me  to  my 
northern  Fatherland  contribute  greatly  to  render  every 
body  and  everytlung  that  surround  me  here  strange  and 
astonishing.  At  least  I  know  that  every  morning,  on 
awaking,  I  am  as  much  lost  in  amazement,  as  though  I 
had  just  arrived.  In  such  a  mood,  I  wandered,  on  that 
day,  among  the  aloes,  laurels,  and  rose-laurels.  Suddenly 
I  heard  a  scream,  and  a  young  lady,  slender  in  figure  and 
dressed  in  white,  fell  into  my  arms  in  a  Minting  fit,  whilst 
ber  companions  ran  about  in  the  greatest  alarm  and  eon- 
fnaion.  A  soldier  can  generally  collect  himself  in  a  shert 
space  of  time,  and  thus  I  immediately  became  aware 
that  an  enraged  bull  was  pursuing  the  damsel.  I  lost 
not  a  moment  in  swinging  the  fair  one  over  a  hedge  then 
*n  full  blossom,  vaulted  over  myself  after  her,  when  the 
animal,  blind  with  fury,  rushed  past ;  nor  did  I  ever 
leam  anything  respecting  its  fate,  except  that  some  young 
knights,  in  a  neighbouring  square,  had  been  intending  to 
practise  with  it,  previous  to  tho  regular  bull-fight,  and 
that  this  had  occasioned  its  unceremonious  course  through 
the  gardens. — We  now  stood  quite  alone,  tho  lady  still 
Unsensible  in  my  arms,  whom  to  behold  was  to  me  such  an 
enchanting  sight,  that  I  never  in  my  life  felt  at  once  so 
delighted,  and  yet  so  sad.  At  last  I  laid  her  gently  on 
the  ground,  and  sprinkled  her  angelic  brow  with  water 
from  an  adjacent  fount.  I  remembered,  indeed,  that  under 
these  circumstances  the  fi*esh  breezes  of  tho  sky  should 
gain  admittance  to  the  alabaster  bosom  and  neck,  but  I 
could  not  venture  on  such  a  step  in  the  case  before  me — 
being  too  entranced  with  looking  at  her. 

"  She  expressed  her  thanks  In  words  both  graceful  and 
modest,  and  called  me  her  knight,  but  I  still  stood  like 
<mo  enchanted  and  could  not  utter  a  syllable,  so  that  she 
must  have  almost  taken  me  to  be  dumb.  At  last,  how- 
ever, I  found  words  to  address  to  her,  and  from  my  heart 
proceeded  a  request  that  the  lovely  maiden  would  often 
deign  to  be  found  in  this  same  garden ;  I  told  her  that  in 
a  few  weeks  the  service  of  the  Emperor  would  oblige  me 
to  go  into  sultry  Africa,  and  besought  her  to  grant  me  the 
1>lias  of  seeing  her  lovely  features  till  then.  Regarding 
xne  partly  with  smiles,  partly  with  tenderness,  she  nodded 
sasent.  In  compliance  with  the  eagerness  of  my  request, 
ibe  has  fiuthfuily  kept  her  promise,  and  appeared  to  me 
almost  tyerj .  daj,  though  we  havo  not  exchanged  very 


many  words  with  each  other ;  for,  notwithstanding  that 
she  frequently  came  unattended,  I  could  do  nothing  else 
than  walk  by  her  side  in  mute  astonishment  and  ecstasies. 
At  times  she  sang  a  song,  and  I  also  one.  On  informing 
her  yesterday  that  our  departure  was  nigh  at  hand,  it 
seemed  as  though  dew  sparkled  in  her  soft  blue  eyes.  I 
too  must  have  appeared  quite  overcome,  for  she  said,  as  rfe 
were  to  console  me  :  '  Honest  and  unassuming  soldier,  I 
will  trust  thee  as  I  would  an  angel.  After  midnight,  ere 
to-morrow's  dawn  invites  you  to  your  journey,  I  permit  you 
to  take  leave  of  me  on  this  very  spot.  If  you  can  obtain 
some  faithftil,  discreet  comrade  to  accompany  you  and 
prevent  disturbance  on  the  part  of  strangers,  it  will  be  all 
the  better ;  as  there  may  be  many  a  tumultuous  soldier 
traversing  the  streets  on  his  return  from  a  farewell 
banquet.'  And  now  Fortune  has  provided  me  with  just 
such  a  comrade,  and  I  go  to  the  lovely  maid  with  double 
pleasure." 

**  Would  that  your  adventure  were  replete  with  peril, " 
said  Fadrique,  "  that  I  might  be  enabled,  practically,  to 
prove  to  you  how  much  my  life  is  at  your  service.  But 
come,  noble  comrade,  the  time  for  my  adventure  has 
arrived." 

And  enveloping  themselves  in  their  capacious  Spanish 
mantles,  both  young  captains  bent  their  steps  hastily 
towards  the  town,  Fadrique  having  meanwhile  put  a 
handsome  guitar  under  his  arm. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  night-violets  before  Lucilla's  window  had  already 
begun  to  breathe  out  a  refreshing  odour,  when  Fadrique^ 
who  leant  against  the  corner  of  an  old  church-like  edifice 
on  the  opposite  side,  which  spread  a  huge  shadow  around» 
tuned  his  instrument.  Heimbert  had  placed  himself  not 
far  from  his  comrade  behind  a  pillar,  having  a  naked 
sword  under  his  mantle,  and  looking  about  on  every  side 
with  his  bright  blue  eyes,  resembling  two  watchful  stars^ 

Fadrique  sang  : — 

I. 

In  merry  May  upon  the  meadow. 

Graceful  stood  a  flow'ret  bright ; 
White  and  ruddy — soft  and  slender, 

'Twas  my  youthful  eyes*  delight. 
Its  praise  I  frequent  sang  the  while. 
It  blossomed  'neath  my  secret  smile. 

II. 

Far,  since  then,  and  wide  I've  wandered^ 

In  dangerous  and  bloody  ways ; 
My  wanderings  o'er,  to  home  returning, 

I  sought  my  flower  of  early  days. 
No  more  it  grew  in  open  air. 
Transplanted  was  my  flow'ret  fair. 

« 

in. 

Surrounded  by  a  golden  railing, 
I  marked  the  bright,  secluded  spot ; 

Seemed  thus  to  me  the  gardener  saying—- 
"  Admire  the  flower,  but  touch  it  not?" 

The  golden  rails  to  him  I  grant, 

Give  me  my  flower — ^my  flower  I  want. 

IV. 

Yet  while  around  I'm  wandering, 
Sadly  I  touch  my  lyre's  soft  string ; 

And,  as  before,  thy  loveliness. 

My  flow'ret  loved  and  lost,  I  sing— 

The  gardener  can't  deny  me  this, 

Nor  rob  me  of  this  secret  bliss. 
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^<lfe  will  0OOB  we  tbat,  Senor/'  ooUdned  a  nun,  mp> 
praaehing  Fadrique,  unpefDeived,  m  ha  thovglit ;  wlio, 
bowerer,  haTiag  aieertoined  the  ■trm^gsr'f  proximitj 
through  a  signal  girea  by  his  yigilant  oempanion,  replied 
with  the  utmoit  ooohieie^- 

"  If;  Senor,  jovL  tfe  deiiroos  of  haring  a  lawsuit  with 
mj  guitar,  allow  ma  to  intimate  that*  on  such  oocMiooa, 
my  initrument  is  fumiihad  with  a  iteel  tongue,  which  hM 
•faready  rendered  some  important  legal  aerrioes  under 
frifflilar  ciroumstanoea.  To  which  of  the  two,  then,  are 
70a  willing  to  addrew  yooraelf  at  preaenl  the  guitar  or 
the  advocate  ?" 

Whilst  the  stranger,  somewhat  puuled,  still  main- 
tained silence,  Heimbert  had  made  up  to  two  muffled 
figures,  who  stood  at  a  little  distance,  as  though  they 
were  stationed  there  with  the  Tlew  of  intercepting  his 
•comrade's  retreat,  should  he  feel  disposed  to  make  his 
escape.  "I  presume,  gentlemen,"  said  Heimbert  in  a 
jocular  manner,  "that  we  are  all  here  on  the  same 
^nrand,  riz.,  to  prevent  any  one  from  disturbing  the 
eonrersatlon  of  those  two  noblemen.  As  regards  myself, 
at  least,  you  may  rest  assured  that  whosoerer  manifests 
the  slightest  wish  of  interrupting  them  receives  my 
poignard  in  his  heart  Take  courage  then ;  I  fancy  we 
^hiill  fulfil  our  trust  nobly."  The  two  figures  hereupon 
Itowed  courteously,  though  with'evident  embairassment, 
-and  were  silent. 

On  the  whole,  the  coolness  which  the  two  soldiers  had 
evinced  throughout  the  whole  affair  entirely  disconcerted 
their  throe  antagonists,  who  were  at  a  loss  how  to  com- 
mence the  affray ;  aU  doubts  upon  the  subject  were,  how- 
ever, dismissed,  when  Fadrique,  tuning  his  guitar  anew, 
prepared  to  accompany  his  instrument  with  his  voice.  This 
mark  of  defiance  and  contempt,  as  though  there  were  no 
danger  or  even  shadow  of  danger,  at  last  had  the  effect 
4>f  exasperating  Lucilla's  husband — ^fpr  it  was  he  who  had 
taken  his  stand  at  Don  Fadrique's  side— to  such  a  degree 
that,  without  any  further  delay,  he  drew  his  sword  from 
its  scabbard,  and  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  almost  stifled  with 
rage— "  Draw,  or  I  will  thrust  you  through  the  body  in 
an  instant.' ' 

"With  all  my  heart,"  said  Fadrique  composedly; 
"  there  is  no  necessity  for  you  to  threaten  me  thus  ;  you 
might  have  spoken  to  me  more  civilly."  Then  carefully 
depositing  his  guitar  in  one  of  the  niches  of  the  edifice, 
lie  seized  his  iword  with  his  right  hand,  saluted  his  op- 
ponent after  the  approved  manner  of  fencing  etiquette, 
and  put  himself  on  the  defensive. 

At  first  the  two  muffled  figures,  who,  as  the  reader  will 
probably  have  already  conjectured,  were  no  other  than 
Lucilla's  brothers,  stood  motionless  at  Heimbert' s  side, 
1>ut  when  they  saw  Fadrique  pressing  upon  their  kinsman, 
their  gestures  were  strongly  indicative  of  a  desire  to  in- 
terfere in  the  matter.  Heimbert,  noticing  this,  bran- 
ched his  powerful  weapon  in  the  dear  moonshine,  and 
aaid — 

"  I  beg,  gentlemen,  that  I  may  not  have  to  practise 
upon  yourselves  what  I  so  lately  alluded  to !  I  trust 
that  you  will  not  compel  me  to  take  any  steps  ;  but,  in 
the  event  of  there  being  no  alternative,  I  shall,  without 
a  doubt,  keep  my  word." 

The  two  young  men,  on  hearing  this  speech,  stood  mo- 
tionless and  perplexed  by  the  mingled  finnneH  and  trusty 
fidelity  of  Heimbert' ■  worda. 


Meanwhile^  Don  Fadrique,  who,  though  he  prawi  hii 
<^^pOBent  hard,  had  nevertheless  been  generous  SDOB^i 
not  to  wound  him,  praotiwd  one  of  these  dexteieiis  fiato 
oommon  to  skilfiil  swordsmen.  Striking  his  ant^oBistfs 
weapon  out  of  his  hand,  he  tossed  it  up  ia  the  air,  ani 
adroitly  catching  it  again  near  the  point,  politely  fc^ 
sented  the  handle  to  the  other,  with  these  words— 

"  Take  it,  Seaor,  and  I  hope  that  our  affidr  of  hononr 
ia  now  ended,  as,  under  these  oiroamstaaeeB,  I  may  con- 
fess to  you  that  my  presenee  here,  at  this  momeat,  is 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  showfaig  that  I  ftar  no  sword  in 
the  world.  The  cathedral  oloek  is  striking  twebe,  aod  I 
give  you  my  word  of  honour,  as  a  knight  and  a  soldjer, 
that  neither  does  Donna  Lucilla,  in  the  slightest  dsgne, 
favour  my  suit,  nor  will  I  ever  again,  were  I  to  remain  a 
hundred  years  in  Malaga,  sing  love  ditties  from  this  ipok. 
Have  no  scruples  to  order  your  travelling  carrisge,  and 
may  God  bless  yon." 

Having  taken  leave  of  his  diseemfited  opponent  witk 
grave  and  solemn  courts^,  he  went  away.  HeisibCTt 
ibUowed^^him,  having  previously  shaken  hands  in  afliesdly 
way  with  the  two  young  strangers,  and  addressed  thwi 
as  follows: — "  Oh !  no,  gentlemen,  lei  it  never  enter  jwr 
head  to  interfere  in  an  honourable  dual ;  pray,  remsmbet 
that." 

He  soon  made  up  to  his  companion,  and  walked  at  fail 
side  fhll  of  ardent  expectation,  and  with  so  violent  a  pal* 
pitation  of  heart  that  he  oonld  not  utter  a  ^^lable.  Don 
Fadrique  Mendei  likewise  was  silent  ;  only  i^en  Hosh 
bert  stopped  at  a  neat  garden  gate,  and,  peinting  to  iha 
heavily-laden  orange  branches,  said,  **  This  is  the  ipo^ 
dear  comrade  !"  Only  then  did  the  Spaniard  open  his 
mouth,  as  in  the  act  of  asking  a  question ;  but  he  im- 
mediately seemed  to  have  changed  his  purpose,  and  ovij 
replied — "  Of  course,  according  to  our  preooooerted  ar- 
rangements, I  shall  stand  sentry  at  the  gate  till  dawn ;  I 
give  you  my  word  of  honour  for  that.' ' 

Thereupon  he  began  to  march  backwards  and  forwards 
before  the  gate,  with  his  drawn  sword  like  a  BsntineU 
whilst  Heimbert,  trembling  all  over,  slipped  into  one  of 
the  walks  partially  obaoared  by  the  densely  overhsDgin& 
fragrant  fidiage. 

CHAJPTER  in. 

He  had  not  to  seek  long  for  the  lovely  eonsteMntiwt  ^lieh 
he  felt  was  destined  to  guide  the  ooorse  of  hii  whole 
ftitura  life.  A  delicate  figure,  whom  Heimbert  soon 
recognised  to  be  the  object  of  his  love,  approaehed  htm 
at  a  little  distance  6«m  the  gate,  'm  tears^tf  the  fidl 
moon,  just  ascending  in  the  heavens,  ehowed),  sad  jet 
smiling  with  such  tender  grace  that  her  tears  ressBtbkd 
a  festive  ornament  of  pearls  rather  thaa  a  veil  of  sadnasi. 
Full  of  feelings  of  felicitous  joy,  as  well  aa  deep  aagniah, 
the  two  lovers  walked  in  nlenoe  side  by  side  along  the 
blooming  hedgerows ;  now,  a  stray  branoh,  racked  l^  the 
gentle  evening  breeie,  bruriied  the  lyre  mder  the  naidea's 

arm,  producing  a  sof^  nmrrnnr  that  mingled  sweetly  wi^ 
ndlomela's  notes ;  now,  her  taper  fingers  flew  efW  '^ 
chords  in  seraphic  flij^  The  shooting  stars  wsmed  te 
dart  forward  ia  unison  with  the  Ifigfaty  tesee  of  the  lyre. 
O !  how  replete  with  heavenly  bins  waa  this  waft  t»  both 
the  lovers ;  no  impure  feelings,  no  anhattDwed  deflNs, 
disturbed  the  eormt  of  thairnMfitattau.  Th^aaftsd 
flidt  by  ride,  hqpfy  ia thathM«fct  tteilMmhMl  triM 
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lUrfleMim^i&dMHHIe  favMs  iram  A^  6£  ought 
ImlMdi  olfar^t  eampmf,ihtA  eren tiia trnMiftoiy 
of  yment  dalighl  iweded  ialo  the  iMwkground  of 


In  the  oMrtre  of  tfaii  ohandng  gvde»»  R  fnM  ylot,  de- 
wntodrnth  weUHduMlled  Mataes  ofPamn  IB&rU^  oon- 
tained  a  fountain  shedding  its  molodioai  jets  aiound. 
At  fU«dge,  the  Jknren  seaked  themselTBs^  taking  a  refresh- 
■og  gSM^  now  at  the  stars  of  heaven,  reflected  hj  the 
Idndly  moon  in  the  calm  blue  waters,  now  fegarding  eaoh 
ctiwr'B  feateree,  glowing  with  healtfafol  beautj. 

Tkb  BHuden  flngefed  her  gvter,  whilst  Heimbert, 
moved  by  emotiont  nnintelligihle  to  hiaielf,  saag  aa 
Mlowa:— 


fiuwied  that  a  frugraat  kiss  breathed  npon  his  numUk 
On  ooUeeting  hie  wabdering  sensee,  he  saw  that  Donna 
Chura  had  disappeared ;  the  vault  of  heaven  was  begin^ 
ning  to  be  tinged  with  beams  faintly  shed  from  the  east^ 
and  Heimbert»  with  a  world  of  prond  feelmgs  in  hii 
hieaet»  retoned  to  hie  expecting  £riend  at  the  gate. 


CHAFFER  IT. 


<< 


i»  ten,  O  tell  me  name, 
Beveal  by  what  midyiog  flame 
This  heart  is  scorched,  till  it  can  bear 
Of  life  no  longer  any  share  : 
Would' St  then  be  kind,  then  teli  to 
Muden,  if  love  haa  foond  oat  tk^  f 

Soddenly,  he  paneed,  and  a  blush,  eaosed  by  ftar  that 
holdaesB  had  given  oflbnee,  overspread  his  fiue.  The 
maidett  deo  reddened,  and,  tuning  her  fiuse  slightly  from 
the  fattroment,  aoeompanied  it  with  her  voice,  thna  :— 

nOSUTA  CLARA. 

I. 

Tell  me,  ye  stars,  bright  shining, 
MiiVOTed  in  the  fountain's  tide. 

Who  is  the  maiden  sitting 
And  the  youth  its  brink  beside  ? 

Needs  the  maiden  tell  her  name  % 

Tells  it  me  this  blnsh  of  shame? 

n. 

The  knight's  name  flrst  discover. 

Fair  Castillo,  who  on  the  day 
Of  thy  most  famous  battle, 

Foiight  at  Pavia. 
Highest  in  the  rolls  of  fame^ 
Helmbert  is  the  hero's  name. 

ni. 

Conqueror  in  that  proud  battle. 

And  in  hundred  fights  beside. 
He  sits  now  by  the  fountain, 

Donna  Clara  at  his  side^ 
Now  the  hero  knows  her  name. 
Needs  she  fetl  the  bltuh  of  shame  f 

"  0,  as  to  that  Pavian  affiiir,' '  said  Heimbert^  blush- 
ing as  deeply  as  before,  bat  not  from  the  same  eaose, 
**  iqfMn  my  word.  Donna  Clara,  it  was  a  mere  trifle,  a  bit 
iji  ftejpMniiOrj  exercise,  nothing  more ;  and,  if  I  ever 
4^haaoed  to  eneoanter  peril  or  difficulty,  I  could  never 
msfit  anch  joy  as  I  now  experience  in  your  company ! 
Ah  !  noiw  I  know  yeur  name,  and  may  lisp  it,  lovely 
C]ar&!  Bat  do  teU.  me  who  it  was  that  mentioned  my 
little  adventores  to  you  in  so  flattering  a  manner,  and  I 
vill  eany  him  in  my  arms  henceforth.' ' 

"  Dees  the  noble  Heimbert  von  Waldhaosen  imagine," 
TCfdied  C9sn»  **  that  the  grandees  of  Spain  send  not  their 
MDB  into  the  hottest  part  of  the  fight  at  Heimbert's 
side  f  Yoa  most  have  noticed  them,  Senor,  daring  some 
period  of  the  engagement^  snd  why  may  not  some  kinwnan 
ctniae  have  related  your  exploits  to  me  ?" 

MaBfiwhilOi  a  small  bell  was  heard  sending  forth  its 
flilvefx  vmoe  from  a  neighbooring  palace,  and  Clara 
vrfaispsted,  **  'Tis  hi^  time^  I  must  be  gone ;  adien,  my 
love  I"  Andy  with  teirs  in  hsr  eyes,  but  a  snule  on  het 
nbj  I^  aha  curtsied  to  the  yoong  loldier^  who  almost 


A  word  with  yon,"  said  Fadrique,  sternly,  to  Heim- 
bert, on  coming  out  of  the  garden,  and  presented  the 
point  of  his  sword  at  his  breast  in  a  fencing  attitude. 

**  Tou  are  mistaken,  my  dear  comrade,"  said  the  Ger- 
man jestingly.  '*It  is  I,  your  friend,  and  not  a  mod- 
dlmg  stranger,  as  you  at  first  supposed." 

**  Think  not.  Count  Heimbert  von  Waldhausen,  that  I 
mistake  you  for  another,"  replied  Fadrique.  "  But  my 
word  has  now  been  kept,  my  sentinelship  has  expired, 
snd  I  must  request  you,  without  further  delay,  to  draw, 
and  defend  your  life,  whilst  one  drop  of  heart's  wana 
blood  circulates  through  our  veins." 

"By  all  the  Saints,"  said  Heimbert,  with  a  deep- 
drawn  sigh,  "I  have  frequently  heard  that  in  these 
soathem  lands  there  are  sorcerers  who  confuse  people's 
heads  by  magic  words  and  enchanting  spells,  but  I  have 
never  experienced  it  to  be  true,  tiU  this  day.  Becollect 
yourself,  my  good  comrade,  and  accompany  me  back  to 
the  shore." 

Fadrique  smiled  grimly  at  these  words,  and  answered, 
"Dismiss  that  idle  conceit  of  yours,  and  learn  what 
cause  I  have  to  challenge  yoa  thus  to  mortal  combat. 
Know  that  the  maiden  who  met  you  near  the  entrance  of 
this  my  garden,  is  my  own  sister,  Donna  Claim  Mendes. 
Hasten,  then,  to  handle  your  weapon,  and  give  me  sa- 
tisfaction." 

"No,  not  for  the  world,"  said  the  German,  without 
ever  touching  his  sword;  "you  shall  be  my  kltmrnan, 
Fadrique,  but  not  my  murderer,  and  much  less  will  I 
become  yours." 

Fadrique' s  only  reply  was  an  impatient  shake  of  the 
head,  and  an  angry  thrust  at  his  comrade,  who  still  stood 
immoveable,  and  said,  "  No,  Fadrique,  I  cannot  find  it  in 
my  heart  to  harm  thee  ;  for,  besides  being  the  brother 
other  on  whom  my  best  aflSections  are  concentred,  you  ar« 
probably  also  the  same  who  discoursed  to  her  of  my  deeds, 
during  the  Italian  campaign,  in  such  honourable  terms?'' 
"  When  I  did  so,  I  was  a  fool,"  muttered  Fadrique,  ia 
accents  dictated  by  passion.  "But  do  thou,  cajoling; 
chicken-hearted  coward,  draw  thy  sword." 

Fadrique  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words,  when 
Heimbert,  exclaiming,  "  Let  who  will  bear  it  longer,  I 
cannot,"  and  foaming  with  rage,  made  his  weapon  leap 
out  of  its  scabbard,  and  now  both  combatants  thrust  at 
each  other  like  madmen. 

The  contest  was  of  a  far  difforont  character  from  that 
in  which  Fadrique  had  shortly  before  been  engaged  with 
Lucilla's  lord.  They  were  well  matched;  either  young 
soldier  was  an  able  swordsman ;  boldly  breast  was  op- 
posed to  breast ;  like  rays  of  light  both  blades  dashed 
against  each  other,  now  this,  now  that,  making  a  passado 
quick  as  lightning,  and  as  quickly  parried  sideways  by  the 
opponent.  The  lef^  foot  stood  firmly  rooted  in  the 
ground,  the  right  either  advanced  for  a  desperate  throst, 
or  receded  into  a  position  of  defence,    Tnm,  the  etroina* 
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ipeeti<m  and  nnreleiitiiig  spirit  ezlitbitod  by  both  par- 
tiei,  it  wts  not  dtffioult  to  conjecture  tbat  one  of  the  two 
would  breathe  hit  last  under  the  overhanging  branches 
of  the  arange-trees,  which  were  now  being  gilded  hj  the 
morning  dawn  streaming  in  upon  them ;  and  such, 
doubtless,  must  have  been  the  result,  had  not  a  eannon- 
■hot  from  the  port,  echoing  all  around,  suddenly  broken 
the  silence  of  approaching  dawn. 

The  combatants,  as  though  under  the  influence  of  a 
eonmiand  common  to  both,  stood  still,  and  while  they 
were  listening  for  a  repetitian  of  the  same  sound,  a  second 
shot  discharged  its  thunder.  "It  is  the  signal  for  de- 
parture, Senor,"  said  Don  Fadrique.  "  We  are  now 
in  the  Emperor's  serrice,  and  all  contentions  that  do  not 
relate  to  the  foes  of  Charles  V.  are  hushed  for  a  time." 

"  Certainly,"  answered  Heimbert ;  "  and  I  postpone 
my  rerenge  for  the  insluting  appellation  you  have  ap- 
plied to  me,  till  the  siege  of  Tunis  is  terminated." 

"And  I,"  added  Fadrique,  "consent  to  defer  till 
then  the  yengeance  of  one  who  will  not  brook  the 
heraldic  glory  of  his  fiunily,  transmitted  with  unsullied 
purity  through  a  long  line  of  noble  ancestors,  to  be 
stained  eren  by  the  semblance  of  dishonour. " 

"Willingly  granted."  And  now  the  two  soldiers 
hastened  to  the  beach,  ordered  the  embarkation  of  their 
troops,  and  when  the  sun  overtopped  the  ocean,  both  were 
in  the  same  bark,  cutting  the  rippling  surface  of  the  main, 
&r  from  Malaga's  strand. 


CHAPTER  y. 

The  ships  had  to  contend  for  some  time  with  contrary 
winds,  and  when  at  last  the  Barbary  coasts  began  to  be 
visible,  evening  had  so  far  usurped  its  black  dominion 
over  the  watery  waste,  that  no  pilot,  belonging  to  the 
little  fleet,  would  venture  to  cost  anchor  in  the  shallow 
strand.  In  anxious  expectation  of  the  morning  dawn, 
they  cruised  about  on  the  waters,  which  had  now  become 
comparativly  calm ;  during  which  time  the  troops,  eager 
for  the  fight,  crowded  together  impatiently  on  the  decks, 
to  take  a  view  of  the  scene  of  their  future  exploits. 

Ever  and  anon  the'  heavy  ordnance  of  both  besiegers 
and  besiogei  pealed  deep  notes  of  thunder  from  Fort 
Goleta;  and  as  night'spread  her  dark  mantle  thicker 
ud  thicker  around,  the  lurid  flames,  bursting  from  some 
mighty  conflagration,  became  more  and  more  visible — ^the 
fiery  course  of  the  red-hot  cannon  balls,  as  they  shot 
along  in  fantastic  directions,  grew  moro  distinct — and 
their  efliects,  as  they"dealt  out  death  and  destruction, 
more  ghastly. 

Now  the  Mussulmans  [must  have  made  a  sally,  for 
some  smart  firing,  eridently  proceeding  from  small  guns, 
was  heard  amidst  the  roar  of  cannons.  The  fighting  sud- 
denly drew  nearer  to  the  trenches  of  the  Christians,  and 
the  troops,  who  witnessed  the  whole  affair  from  the 
decks  of  the  ships,  were  uncertain  whether  the  redoubts 
of  the  besiegers  were  in  danger  or  not.  At  last  the 
Tiu-ks  were  seen  driven  back  into  their  fort,  the 
Christians  pursuing  them,  and  a  deafening  cheer  of  vic- 
tory resounded  from  the  Spanish  camp. — Goleta  was 
stormed. 

How  tho  ships'  crews,  consisting  of  young,  and  yet  ex- 
perienced, soldiers,  rejoiced  at  the  sight  of  tho  animating 
scene,  no  one,  whose  pulse  throbs  higher  at  the  sound  of 


glory,  nsed  be  told,  and  on  all  othert  deseription  wooU 
be  entirely  lost.  Heimbert  and  Fadrique  stood  near  eick 
other.  "  I  do  not  know  how  it  happens,"  said  the  lat- 
ter, soliloqnismg,  "  but  I  feel  as  though  I  were  destinsd 
to  plant  my  victorious  flag  to-morrow  on  yonder  heigfati^ 
which  are  now  illuminated  by  the  purple  glare  of  oaonon- 
balls  and  conflagration." 

"I  feel  so  too,"  exclaimed  Heimbert;  then  both 
maintained  a  sullen  silence,  and  turned  away  from  each 
other  in  iU-wUl. 

The  long-expected  dawn  had  lit  up  the  partial  gloom 
of  the  surrounding  scenery,  tho  ships  made  for  shores 
the  troops  landed,  and  an  oflicer  was  immediately 
despatched  to  the  camp,  in  order  to  inform  Field-Mar- 
shal the  Duke  of  Alva  of  the  arrival  of  the  reinforce- 
ment; whilst  the  troops,  after  having  cleaned  their 
arms,  and  drawn  themselves  up  in  military  order,  stood 
in  aU  the  pride  of  warlike  accoutrement,  awaiting  their 
great  leader.  A  cloud  of  dust  advancing  in  the  distance 
announced  the  return  of  the  oflleer  who  had  been  de- 
spatched to  give  information  of  the  landing  of  the  troops ; 
he  arrived  almost  breathless,  with  the  intelligence  that 
the  General  was  close  at  hand ;  and  as  the  word  "Alva** 
signifies  "  dawn"  in  the  CastiUe  idiom,  the  Spaniards 
huzzaed  loudly  at  the  coincidence,  and  regarded  it  as  a 
favourable  omen,  for  with  the  approach  of  the  cavaliy,  the 
first  warm  rays  of  the  sun  illumined  the  horizon. 

The  earnest  figure  of  the  General  was  now  seen  on  a 
tall  jet  bUok  Andalusian  charger.  After  galloping  once  op 
and  down  before  the  troops,  the  mighty  wairior  reined  op 
in  the  centre  of  the  line,  looked  earnestly,  but  with  en* 
dent  satisfiiction,  along  rank  and  file,  and  at  length  said : 
"  Soldiers,  you  stand  in  good  order  for  muster ;  that  is  ss 
it  should  be,  and  what  Alva  likes.  Notwithstanding 
your  youth,  I  see  you  are  disciplined  soldiers.  We  shall 
now  proceed  to  muster,  after  which  I  shall  conduct  yon 
to  warm  work." 

He  then  dismounted,  and,  walkingup  to  the  right  wing, 
put  one  squadron  after  another  through  various  evolu- 
tions, always  having  the  respective  captain  of  each  diri- 
sion  at  his  side,  and  mentioning  the  most  trifling  incident 
to  him.     A  few  stray  cannon  balls  from  the  fort  occa- 
sionally whizzed  over  tho  heads  of  the  troops  as  they 
were  passing  muster ;  then  Alva  would  stand  still,  and 
cast  a  scrutinising  glanco  at  the  men ;  but  when  he  saw 
that  not  one  of  them  moved  an  eyelid,  a  contented  smile 
hovered  a  moment  around  his  severe,  pallid  countenance. 
When  he  had  mustered  the  forces  to  his  heart's  desire, 
he  remounted  his  steed,  and  galloping  once  more  to  the 
centre,  said,  as  he  stroked  down  his  long  curly  beard 
with  his  right  hand — "  I  congratulate  you,  soldiers,  on 
your  creditable  appearance,  wherefore  you  shall  participate 
in  the  glorious  day  that  even  now  dawns  upon  our  whole 
Christian  ai-my.     Soldiers,  we  attack  Barbarossa !    Need 
I  say  more  to  arouse  your  bravery  ?    Do  you  not  already 
hear  the  drums  beat  in  the  camp  ?    Do  you  not  see  him 
defying  the  imperial  forces  ?    Then  do  your  duty !" 

"  Long  live  Charles  V. ! "  resounded  from  the  ranks. 
Alva  now  beckoned  the  ofiScers^'to  approach  him,  snd 
assigned  to  each  his  post.  He  generally  mixed  op  Ger- 
man and  Spanish  squadrons,  to  spur  on  the  emulation  of 
the  soldiers  to  the  highest  pitch  of  bravery.  Thus  it  hap- 
pened that  Heimbert  and  Fadrique  were  ordered  to  one 
and  the  same  spot,  which  they  recognised  to  be  the  ideo- 
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tie&l  one  they  biul  seen  on  the  previous  eyening  enveloped 
in  flames,  and  each  indiyidually  had  desired  for  himself. 

Load  thundered  the  cannons,  the  drums  beat,  flags 
Mattered  merrily  in  the  breeze,  "march  !"  burst  simul- 
taneously from  the  lips  of  either  captain;  the  troops 
eagerly  obeyed  the  order,  and  prepared  for  an  assault. 


CHAPTER  TI. 

Thrice  Fadrique  and  Uoimbert  had  advanced  up  the 
heights,  almost  as  far  as  the  mound  of  an  intrenchment, 
and  thrice  thoy  were  forced  back  with  their  troops  into 
the  plain  beneath,  by  the  desperate  stand  which  the  Turks 
made.  The  Mussulmans  yelled  with  savage  joy  after  the 
retreating  foe,  made  strange  music  by  the  clash  of  wea- 
pons, and,  with  insulting  gibes,  invited  another  attempt 
to  gain  the  heights,  at  the  same  time  signifying  their  in- 
tention to  mow  down  the  bold  aggressors  with  their  scythe- 
like scimitars,  and  hurl  huge  missiles  on  them.  The  two 
captains,  grinding  their  teeth  with  discomfited  passion, 
rallied  their  troops  anew,  who  had  been  materially  thinned 
by  three  unsuccessful  onsets ;  while  a  murmur  ran  through 
the  line,  that  an  enchantress  was  fighting. on  the  side  of 
the  Turks,  and  gaining  them  the  victory. 

Duke  Alva  arrived  at  the  spot  just  at  this  critical  mo- 
ment ;  casting  a  look  of  astonishment  at  the  breach  that 
had  been  made,  he  exclaimed — "  What,  the  foe  not  routed 
here  yet !  I  am  amazed ;  for  I  had  anticipated  better 
things  fix>m  you  young  men,  and  also  from  the  soldiers 
under  yon !" 

"  Hark  ye,  hark  ye !"  said  Fadrique  and  Heimbert, 
galloping  at  the  head  of  their  division.  The  troops 
cheered  loudly,  and  desired  to  be  led  against  the  enemy. 
So  great  was  the  ardour  of  all,  that  even  the  wounded 
and  the  dying  summoned  their  failing  strength  to  cry 
out,  "On,  comrades,  on!*'  Suddenly  their  mighty 
leader  leapt  down  from  his  horse  like  a  shot,  snatched  a 
partisan  out  of  the  stifl',  cold  hand  of  a  prostrate  soldier, 
and  appearing  at  the  head  of  both  wings,  said,  "  I  will 
share  your  glory.  In  the  name  of  Heaven  and  of  the  Holy 
Virgin,  forward,  my  fine  follows !" 

The  ascent  of  the  hill  was  now  vigorously  made,  the 
hearts  of  all  beating  with  increased  confidence,  the  field- 
cry  rose  to  the  skies  triumphantly  ;  several  of  the  soldiers 
already  began  to  exclaim,  "  Victoria !  Victoria  !  "  The 
Mussulmans  staggered  and  fell  back.  Suddenly  tliere 
appeared  in  the  Turkish  lines  a  maiden,  resembling  some 
indignant  angel ;  she  was  covered  Vith  purple,  gold-em- 
broidered robes,  and  when  the  Moslems  beheld  her,  though 
they  were  on  the  point  of  being  defeated,  shouts  of 
"  AUah,  U  Allah  ! "  coupled  with  the  name  of  "  ZcUnda ! 
Zelinda !  '*  rent  the  air. 

The  maiden  drew  from  under  her  arm  a  small  box, 
having  opened  and  breathed  into  which,  she  hurled  it  at 
the  Christians.  Immediately  a  wild  din  issued  forth  from 
the  destructive  casket,  and  an  inmicnse  number  of  rock- 
tts,  grenades,  and  other  messengers  of  death,  sending 


forth  ruin  and  devastation,  burst  forth.     The  besiegers, 
taken  wholly  by  surprise,  for  a  moment  ceased  storming. 

"Advance!*'  cried  Alva.  "Advance,"  urged  the 
two  young  oflloers,  just  as  a  flaming  shaft  dung  to  th« 
Duke's  hat,  which  was  covered  with  feathers,  and  made 
such  a  hideous  crackling  noise  that  the  general  fell  insen- 
sible to  the  ground.  Both  German  and  Spanish  soldiers 
fled  in  dismay  down  the  hill ;  the  onset  again  proved 
fruitless.  The  Mussulmans  shouted  in  triumphant  de- 
rision, whilbt,  in  the  midst  of  the  fleeing  soldiers,  Ze>- 
linda's  beauty  sparkled  like  a  malignant  star. 

Alva,  on  recovering  his  senses,  found  Heimbert  stretched 
over  him  by  way  of  protection  ;  the  young  soldier's 
cloak,  arm,  and  face  were  strongly  marked  by  the  flames 
which  he  had  not  only  extinguished  around  his  general's 
head,  but  had  also  kept  off  a  huge  mass  of  ignited  matter 
proceo(^ing  from  the  same  direction,  by  throwing  himself 
extended  on  the  body.  The  Duke  was  about  to  thank  his 
youthful  defender,  when  a  party  of  soldiers  made  up  to  him 
in  great  haste,  informing  him  that  the  Saracens  were  i^t- 
tacking  the  opposite  wing.  Without  a  moment's  delay, 
the  great  hero  mounted  the  nearest  charger,  and  gal- 
loped to  the  spot  where  the  peril  was  most  imminent. 

Fadrique  looked  with  glowing  eyes  up  to  the  mound  where 
the  damsel,  brandishing  a  two-pronged  spear  in  the  air 
with  her  snowy  arm,  now  encouraged  the  Mussulmans  in 
Arabic,  and  now  mocked  the  Christians  in  Castilian.  On 
seeing  her  in  this  attitude,  the  Spaniard  exclaimed,  **  Oh 
the  senseless  maiden  !  docs  she  think  to  intimidate  me, 
and  yet  expose)  herself  to  the  danger  of  being  taken  by 
me,  a  tempting  booty  V* 

And  as  though  magic  wings  had  grown  from  out  his 
shoulders,  or  as  if  he  had  been  mounted  on  Pegasus  of 
legendary  lore,  he  began  tcasoend  the  heights  with  such 
incredible  celerity,  that  even  Alva's  recent  onset  seemed 
a  snail's  pace  in  comparison.  In  a  few  moments  he 
had  gained  the  heights,  seized  hold  of  the  maiden  in 
his  arms,  after  having  wrested  spear  and  shield  from 
her,  whilst  Zelinda  clung  with  all  the  agony  of 
despair  to  a  palisade.  Her  cries  for  assistance  were 
vain,  partly  because  the  Turks  were  induced  by  Fadrique*  s 
wonderful  success  to  believe  that  the  damsel's  magie 
power  had  become  extinct,  and  partly  because  the  trusty 
Heimbert,  who  had  been  a  spectator  of  his  oomrade's 
bold  achievement,  now  led  on  both  squadrons  to  the 
charge,  and  thus  diverted  the  attention  of  the  Turks. 
This  time  the  infuriated  Mussulmans,  paralysed  by  the 
joint  influence  of  superstition  and  surprise,  were  totally 
unable  to  withstand  the  heroic  OBset  of  the  Christians. 
The  Spaniards  and  Germans,  assisted  by  successive 
reinforcements  of  those  who  had  been  in  the  plain  below, 
completely  routed  the  enemy.  The  Mahometans  set  up 
a  hideous  howl,  whilst  the  stream  of  conquest  flowed  ever 
further  and  further,  till  at  last  the  holy  banner  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  and  that  of  the  regal  house  of  CastiUe,  flut- 
tered in  unison  on  the  glorious  battle-field  before  the 
ramparts  of  Tunis  amid  the  swelling  ohorus  of  "  Victoria  ! 
Victoria !" 


(To  be  continued,) 
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Jowrwd  of  a  Few  Mbntht^  Residence  in  Portmgal,  emd 
OUmpses  of  the  ScwA  of  Spain.  2  Tob.  London  : 
Jfoson. 

Hie  writer  of  this  Journal  is  a  lady  who  withholds  her 
name.  She  is  also  fond  of  patting  other  people's  names, 
and  eren  the  names  of  places  and  ships,  in  blank,  cutting 
them  off  with  a  dash,  as  if  she  was  anxious  to  throw  some 
degree  of  n^sterj  around  her  wanderings.  Howerer 
much  this  lo?e  of  the  anonymous  may  detract  from  the 
Talue  of  her  book,  as  a  work  of  authority  on  the  subjects 
treated  of,  it  cannot  affect  its  claims  to  praise,  either  for 
liveliness  of  style  or  beauty  of  description. 

We  learn  incidentaliy  that  the  authoross  went  to  Por- 
tugal for  her  health.  Her  impressions  of  that  country 
are  certainly  more  agreeable  than  what  might  have  been 
supposed,  from  the  ideas  generally  entertained  in  England 
<»f  that  portion  of  the  Peninsula  and  its  inhabitants.  It 
-occupies,  at  present,  rather  a  prominent  feature  in  Euro- 
pean polities,  and  this  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  it  will 
derive  some  additional  interest  from  the  peculiar  circum- 
Btances  in  which  it  is  phwod,  just  at  this  particular  time. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  country  in  Europe  that  has  been 
less  visited  by  professional  bookmakers,  and  fitshionable 
tourists,  for  the  purposes  of  description,  and  there  is  none 
that  is  so  little  familiar  to  English  readers.  The  authoress 
ieems  to  know  the  character  of  the  country  and  of  the  peo- 
ple well,  and  to  have  rather  a  favourable  opinion  of  both. 

"  J^«  ^orst  symptom,''  she  says,  in  her  preface,  with 
•tnkhig  truth,  "  in  the  modem  <Aanicter  of  Portugal, 
aad  one,  indeed,  which  to  us  at  a  dialanoe,  does  make 
the  Portuguese  appear  ridieulqos,  is  that  everiasting  civil- 
warring  on  a  small  scale,  which  seems  to  begin  without 
a  plan,  to  pause  without  a  result,  and  after  a  sullen  lull 
to  be  resumed  without  any  definite  aim.  But,  for  these 
turbulent  humoun,  the  mass  of  the  people  are  fiir  less  to 
Wame  than  some  of  their  upstart  rulers^  who,  availing 
themselves  of  the  evils  of  a  disputed  succession,  have 
made  the  instability  of  the  throne,  and  the  ferer  of  the 
^blic  mind,  subserve  then*  dishonest  ambition,  like 
thieves  to  whom  an  earthquake  or  a  Are  is  an  oppor- 
tanity  for  plunder." 

The  fint  volume,  and  the  early  portion  of  the  second, 
aM  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  Portugal  The  main 
object  of  the  authoress  in  writing  her  journal  was  an  ami- 
able one — it  was  the  wish  to  assist  in  removing  the  pre- 
judices entertained  against  the  Portuguese  by  many,  even 
of  our  most  intelligent  oountfymen.  She  relates  no  per- 
gonal adventures,  for  none  of  these  came  in  her  way,  and 
Portugal  she  deseribea  as,  in  general,  a  quiet  country, 
and  very  safe  to  travel  in.    On  this  point  she  remarks  :— 

"  The  truth  is,  as  I  believe,  that  unless  you  lay  your- 
self out  for  danger  by  some  bravado,  or  some  indiscretion 
of  temper,  or  by  neglect  of  such  ordinary  precautions  as 
are  customary  and  reasonable,  you  may,  when  the  coun- 
try is  not  overrun  with  civil  warriors,  travel  in  Portugal 
as  securely,  if  not  so  smoothly,  as  you  can  navigate  the 
Thames  ffpm  Vauxhall  to  Richmond." 

The  chief  merit  of  the  work,  and  it  claims  no  higher, 
is  its  eloquent  descriptions  of  scenery,  and  frequent  illus- 
trations of  the  generally  amiable  character  of  the  Portu- 
ffuese.  The  authoress  and  her  party  knded  in  May  1845, 
by  the  Queen  steamer,  from  Southampton,  at  St.  John's 
da  Foz,  a  fiwhionable  bathing  village,  about  three  miles 
from  Oporto,  where  they  resided  till  the  following  Novem- 


ber. One  of  their  grand  amusements  while  there  was  to 
go  down  to  the  beach  and  witness  the  bathing.  Tho 
following  seene  is  truly  Portngneee : 

"  The  Portuguese,  high  and  low,  have  great  faith  in  the 
efficacy  of  a  course  of  sea  baths,  and  all  seem  to  think 
there  is  a  charm  in  exact  numbers.     The  Fidalgo  will  on 
no  account  cease  from  his  dippings  till  his  number,  what- 
ever it  may  be,   seventy  or  ninety,  or  more  or  less,  is 
complete  ;  and  the  poor  man,  who  may  be  able  to  spare 
only  one  day  from  daily  labour,  will  eompress  hia  number 
into  the  twenty-four  hours,  taking  forty  or  fifty,  orperhapa 
more  dips  in  that  space  of  time.     There  b  a  eharm  in 
days  too,  and  the  anniversary  of  St.  Bartholmnew  ia 
among  the  poorer  classes  the  great  day.     This  year  it 
fell  upon  a  Sunday,  and  the  eonoourse  of  people  was  im- 
mense.     The  shore  was  literally  oovered  with  bathers 
thick  as  they  could  stand,  for  two  or  three  miles.     The 
process  began  before  five  o'clock  a.  v. ,  and  was  on  this  day 
scarcely  ended  at  sunset.    The  peasants  come  from  gnat 
distanees,  are  dressed  in  their  holklay  attire,  and  skange 
as  various  were  the  costumes  that  presented  themselves 
to  my  English  eye  in  our  village,  the  Fos,  this  day.    The 
massive  gold  chains  and  ear-rings  of  the  women  sarpriaed 
me  most ;  chain  upon  chain,  ^  weight  of  which  mmst 
have  been  oppressive  to  many  a  slender  neck  that  I  saw 
thus  adorned.    One  figure  of  a  group  that  passed  through 
the  village  made  even  the  Portuguese  look  round.    A 
lady  on  a  fine  black  mule,  attended  by  a  gentleoiaB  on  a 
very  handsome  blaek  horse,  and  followed  by  two  roaoing 
footmen ;  and  indeed  they  had  to  run  to  keep  up  with  the 
quick  jog-trot  of  the  animals.     The  Senhor  was  dressed 
as  any  English  gentleman  might  be  dressed  for  taking  a 
ride  on  the  Steyne  at  Brighton.    But  his  Senhora  I   Sho 
was  the  wonder.     Attired  in  a  rich  black  silk,  ouiiously 
fashioned,  fitting  tight  to  the  figure,  and  showing  off  ths 
well-rounded  waist ;  on  her  head  a  large  square   clear 
white  muslm  kerchief  richly  embroidered  round  the  edge, 
falling  down  the  back  and  below  the  shoulders,  rathsr 
standing  off  from  the  shoulders,  and  upon  thii  a  round 
beaver  bat,  of  a  shining  jet  black.     The  crown  of  the  hat 
was  also  round,  with  a  little  inolinatlon  to  the  sugar-loaf 
shape — the  brim  might  be  three  Inches  wide.     The  white 
kerchief  did  not  appear  on  the  forehead,  but  eaaie  oat 
from  under  the  hat,  just  behind  the  ears,  leaving  aa  u&- 
obstruoted  view  of  a  pair  of  magnificent  gold  ear-rings ; 
the  neck  was  encircled  by  massive  goldohalos,  one  of  whieh 
depended  as  low  as  the  waist." 

From  the  Foz,  soon  after  their  arrival,  the  authoress 
and  a  female  friend,  accompanied  by  two  gentlemen,  a 
Galician  servant  and  a  muleteer,  set  out  on  an  equestrian 
tour  of  the  province  Entre  Douro  e  JftnAo,  the  smallest, 
except  Algarve,  but  the  most  fertile  and  most  populous* 
and  certainly  the  most  interesting,  provinco  in  Portugal. 
They  had  letters  of  introduction  to  various  parties  in  their 
route,  and  were  every  where  received,  due  aHowanoe  be- 
ing made  ibr  the  difference  in  national  customs,  with 
kindness  and  hospitality.  At  Baroellos — which  the  au* 
thoress  describes  as  a  fine  old  town,  with  a  detestable  inn, 
"like almost  all  the  rest  in  the  country" — one  Senhor 

6 ,   to  whom  they  had  a  letter  of  introductioo* 

sent  them  some  half  dozen  bottles  of  champagne,  snd 
what  they  valued  far  higher,  two  bottles  of  Edinborgii 
ale,  the  latter  of  which  was  stowed  away  for  future  ser« 
vice,  as  "a  juice  far  more  precious  in  that  latitude  than 
champagne,   or  even  than  tokay."     At  Ponte  de  Linut 

they  spent  a  day  in  the  house  of  a  Senhor  M ,  where 

they  were  well  entertained,  and  where  they  heard  the  fol- 
lowing characteristic  anecdotes  of  Sir  Charles  Napier^ 
"  the  old  Commodore :" — 
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«<Adm]nl  Nq^  (Don  Fsdro's  adminl— ilid  Nebobof 
fan  oMMe)lodged  hmiself  in  this  home  in  the  oonne  ofkis 
KaDant  yagaries  as  an  amphibious  warrior  in  the  north  of 
Portugal,  after  his  exploit  at  Cape  St.  Tineent.  Senhor 
O  ■-■■■  gave  a eurioos  aecomt o<  his  bHnitness  of  jfepert- 
ment  to  the  astomiahed  natives,  Senhor  G—*— oaUed  on 
him  hme,  '  What  do  yon  want  ? '  inquired  the  admind. 
He  was  lounging  on  the  sofa  in  the  dnwing-room,  smok- 
ing a  cigar ;  he  was  dressed  in  clothes  once  bine,  now  of 
no  oolonr ;  and  was  altogether  the  most  sloreiily-loeking 
«£  beroea.--'  I  called  to  pay  mj  rsspeets.'— '  Will  yon 
mite  9 '— <  Whatever  your  Ezoelleney  pleases. '  The  ad- 
miral throws  his  cigar  out  of  the  window,  takes  a  pinch  of 
aaxiff,  and  reieets.  **  Write  then  to  the  Jdc  da  Font,  he 
nmt  feed  aB  ray  men  dbectly.  Is  that  done?' — 'Yes.' — 
'Seod  itoff  tben.'*^A pmofa of  anuff.  '  Writeto  snch 
an  authority  of  such  and  saoh  a  parish  or  ▼illage ;  he 
must  fiimish  three  bullocks,  Ac.  Ac.  ; '  and  so  he  went 
on,  taking  pinches  of  snuff,  and  issuing  his  requisitions. 
!rhe  abbot  and  principals  of  a  neighbouring  monastery 
wailed  on  him  in  mmiL  They  were  introduced,  and  ranged 
thenaselves  in  semicircle,  making  their  bows.  The  ad- 
miral on  hii  80&  seemed  in  a  '  brown  stady,'  till  reminded 
hy  some  gentleman  that  these  risitors  were  persons  of  dis- 
tiMtiOB.  'What  do  they  want!  '— « They  oome  tooffor 
their  compliments  to  your  EzoeUenoy.' — He  got  up,  in- 
clined lus  head,  and  thanked  them,  'Muito  obrigadOy 
■i»tt»o6rfg»acte'— much  obliged,  mat^obliged-^aad  bowed 
Qiii  out.  His  denseanour  hei«  was  thought  altogether 
raagh  and  eeoentrie.  I  dare  say  he  had  neither  leisnre 
nor  inelinaition  to  handy  compliments  with  Portaguese 
gentleniai  and  friars,  the  greater  part  of  whom,  he  might 
wnil  saipeot,  wished  him  and  all  Uon  Pedro's  partisansat 
tbe  bottom  of  the  Athmtic  oeean.  I  give  this  report 
without  offence,  I  trust,  just  as  it  was  made  to  us  by 
Senbor  C    ■     ,  and  conflnned  by  several  of  Senhor 

M ^'s  friends.     Senhor  M— —  was  absent  at  the  time 

of  Napier's  Ibvay ;  for  he,  too,  had  found  it  prudent  to 
^j^atriate  himeolf  doring  the  tyranny  of  Don  Miguel,  by 
whoso  goremment  o««ry  man  of  substance  and  of  local 
inflnence,  who  did  net  declare  himself  for  the  '  king  ah- 
aolttto,'  was  tieated  as  a  fee  and  a  traitor.  Senhor 
K took  Kfege  at  LiverpooL" 

There  are  some  very  interesting  descriptions  of  land- 
«cape  and  forest  scenery  in  this  first  portion  of  the 
'*  Jonmal,"  and  especially  of  the  striking  and  subUme 
mouotjyns  of  Gdres.  At  Braga,  the  authoress  was  much 
taken  with  the  specimens  of  antiquity  which  abound  in 
that  town  and  the  surrounding  district ;  and  she  indulges 
in  a  learned  and  yery  interesting  disquisition  as  to  the 
Roman  ramains  in  Portugal,  and  the  aiBnity  that  subsists 
hetween  the  Latin  and  Portuguese  languages. 

After  a  short  stay  at  Oporto,  the  authorsss  proceeded 

to  Usbon,  and  the  most  remarkable  "  sights'  in  and 

around  that  city  are  described  with  animation.    Of  tho 

Cortes  she  thus  writes  : — 

**  Tot  another  conrent,  p^r-yerted,  I  haye  to  speak  of 
of  San  Bento — ^now  tiie  Cortes.  The  Common^ 
Boose  iaa  ibw  room.  The  President's  seat  is  in  the  centre 
of  one  side  of  the  room  ;  tibe  members  sit  in  front  of  him, 
on  benches  raised  one  aboye  the  other,  and  aboye  them, 
or  rather  behind  them,  fer  they  do  not  sit  wilder  the 
gaOeiy,  is  a  galleiy  all  round  fer  spectators— auditors 
more  ocnootly.  The  room  appropriated  to  the  peers  is 
mnali,  and  yery  common  place ;  the  only  ornament  a 
wretched  portrait  of  the  Queen,  which  hangs  abore  the 
IVesidsBtf  8  chair  at  the  end  of  the  room,  umfer  a  orimson 
oanopy.  The  members  sit  upon  benches  raised  one  aboye 
the  other,  just,  in  iact^  as  persons  sit  in  pews,  only  with- 
out doors,  as  in  a  modem  London  church.  lobseryed  the 
heneh  appropiiated  to  the  bishops  was  the  last,  conse- 
qnently  the  most  oleYated,  though  the  furthest  from  the 
President.  The  gallery  for  strangers  is  immediately  bo- 
hind  the  bishops ;  the  benches  run  across  the  room ;  they 
are  diyided  in  the  middle.  The  opposition  takes  the  left 
tide— the  kfft  of  the  President—- our  right,  lookhig  as  we 
didfeotttlw  otiMrand.    Wo  were  fwtunate  eaoo^h  to 


see  in  tho  House  of  Peers,  the  Duke  of  Pahnella^  the 
Conde  de  Villa  Real,  Fonseca  de  Magalhaens,  Gonde  do 
Lavadio*  Conde  de  Tupa,  (9ie  Marquis  of  F^ntehna, 
Costa  Cabral — ^Che  then  minister,  expeUed  a  few  weeks 
afterwards,  awi  a  refugee  at  Madrid,  thence  to  return, 
after  his  partisans  should  haye  worked  up  another  reac- 
tion, to  struggle  up  once  more  into  tho  seat  of  power  and 
pence,  and  to  maintain  himself  there  if  he  can.  But  it  is 
clear,  that  sudK  men  as  Cabral  and  his  brother,  though 
they  may  be  oompeteot  "  to  disturb  the  peaoe  of  all  the 
world,'*  are  fer  from  qualified  to  rule  it  when  **  'tis 
wildest" 

The  reader  is  not  so  fortunate  as  to  hare  any  personal 
descriptions  of  those  celebrated  personages  whom  the  au- 
thoress met  in  her  tour.  Sketches  of  some  of  the  distin- 
guished indiyidaalsy  mentioned  aboye,  would  haye  giyen 
additional  interest  to  her  book.  At  Cintra,  among  other 
objects  of  interest,  she  yisited  the  Marialva  Palace.  The 
priTate  i^artments  of  the  present  royal  fiunily  of  Portu- 
gal, are  thus  described:— 

' '  We  saw  the  private  apArtmtnts  of  the  king  and  queen, 
most  simply  funiished — chintz  and  muslin  curtains ;  floors 
covered  with  Portuguese  matting,  very  pretty ;  some  few 
laigo  and  handsome  china  bowk,  and  other  ornaments  <^ 
this  kind ;  and  baskets  and  boxes  of  carved  ivoiy  from 
India,  delicate  in  texture  and  workmanship.  The  apart- 
ments of  the  children  modest  and  pretty,  opening 
upon  a  efaarming  old-feshioned  French  garden,  whence 
yon  see  the  little  town,  tho  lofty  Serra,  the  mighty  ocean, 
and  the  soft  undulating  ground  that  lies  between  tho 
rough  rocks  and  the  often  rougher  waters." 

The  women  of  Portugal,  according  to  this  writer,  are 
not  remarkable  fer  their  beauty ;  in  this  respect,  she 
thinks  the  women  in  the  north  excel  those  of  the  south. 

<*  I  have  net  seen,' '  she  says,  "  a  pretty  woman  smce 
we  left  St.  Joao  da  Fox,  and  in  figure  and  gait  these 
Southerns  are  far  inferior  to  their  sisters  of  the  North. 
Of  their  figure,  to  bo  sore,  you  cannot  judge  so  well,  as 
it  is  generaliy  oonoealed  by  the  ioiq^  dull-brown  oloak» 
which  is  universally  woxs  by  all  who  can  afford  to  pur- 
chase a  cloak.  A  square  white  kerchief,  tied  under  tb^ 
chin,  the  comer  hanging  down  behind,  is  the  only  cover- 
ing to  the  head.  Those  who  do  not  possess  cloaks,  wear 
mme  shabby  shawl,  or  cotton  kerchief  pinned  over  the 
shoulders.  In  Lisbon  I  ohserved  a  few  of  the  long  scarlet 
cloaks,  trimmed  and  fiiced  with  a  broad  stripe  of  black 
velvet.  In  Oollares  I  saw  a  man  wearing  a  black  hat» 
the  crown  of  wldch  was  very  high  and  sugar-loaf  shaped  { 
but  the  hats  most  generally  worn  have  kw,  round,  baibei> 
basin-like  crowns,  ornamented  round  the  top  with  tofts  of 
black  silk  or  worsted." 

Tho  authoress  gives  a  glowing  account  of  tho  amiable 
disposition  and  "tender-heartedness"  of  Donna  Maria, 
and  represents  her  as  having  no  real  power. 

*'  Her  soeptre  miqr  be  likened  to  a  living  serpent,  that 
may  glide  out  of  her  hand  any  day,  but  not  without  hav- 
ing stung  her.  She  is  distracted  by  Proteus  charters 
and  ever-changing  constitutions — ^by  liberal  ministers, 
who  would  govern  her  and  her  people  with  absoltrte 
sway,  less,  too,  fer  the  hist  of  power  than  the  lust  of 
filthy  lucre—by  an  ill-armed,  ill-paid,  ill-conditioned 
soldiery,  ever  ready  for  riot  at  the  call  of  the  highest 
bidder,  and  military  chiefii,  who  would  all  be  Cssara 
over  Csesat— by  a  diseontented  pauper  people,  who  are 
tired  of  catryieg  on  their  shoulders  the  quacks  and  d^ 
magogues  who  have  feoled  them ;  a  people  who  have 
trusted  eveiybody  till  they  will  trust  nobody.  She  is 
distracted  between  old  friends  and  new  friends,  the  new 
prevailing.  Her  husband,  a  Saxe-Coburg  €rotha,  is  said 
to  bo  no  friend  to  Enghmd :  his  adviser,  a  German  ift 
the  French  interest,  and  his  Portuguese  creatures — 
some  of  them  mouthy  and  red-hot  patriots,  as  they  call 
themselves,  literary,  philosophical,  and  political — ^^aro 
downright  Afraneesadoi  iu  theur  paltry  rancour  ~-^ 
Great  Bntaan." 
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It  is  to  Great  Britain,  howeyer,  that  Donna  Maria  not 
only  owes  her  throne,  hut  the  preseryation  of  her  throne; 
and  her  late  conduct  has  shown  her  to  be  not  quite  en- 
titled to  the  amiable  character  which  the  writer  of  this 
"Journal"  has  drawn  of  her. 

The  authoress  yisited  Cadis,  Seyille  (where  she  wit- 
nessed, to  her  thorough  disgust,  a  bull-fight),  Gibraltar, 
Malaga,  Granada,  Carthagena,  Valencia,  and  Barcelona, 
on  her  return  to  England  ;  and  of  those  places  she  has 
giycn  a  rapid  en  passant  descriptiye  account.  But  we 
will  not  follow  her  into  Spain.  Ilcr  book  is  an  interest- 
ing one,  and  will  have  its  little  day  of  popularity,  to  be 
shoyed  aside  and  forgotten  as  other  and  more  recent 
tourists  enter  with  their  "Journals"  on  the  scene,  to 
be  replaced  by  later  trayellers  in  their  turn. 

The  Angler's  Companion  to  the  Rivers  and  Lochs  of 
Scotland,  By  Thomas  Tod  Stoddart.  Edinburgh  and 
London  :  Blackwood  and  Sons,  1847. 

A  PLEASANT  and  right  healthy  recreation  is  angling. 
To  stroll  by  mountain  and  yalley,  by  loch  and  stream, 
with  rod  and  tackle,  line  and  bait ;  to  hook  the  fish,  and 
land  the  spoil  on  bank  of  rirer,  rivulet,  mill-pond,  stream 
or  streamlet ;  whether  it  be  bold  biting  perch,  active  yet 
cautions  dace,  heavy  and  dull  barbel,  suspicious  bream, 
ugly  bull-head,  long-lived  and  cunning  carp,  eager  chub, 
gliding  minnow,  greedy  grayling,  tail-forked  parr,  yora- 
cious  pike,  reed-haunting  tench,  or  finest  of  river  fish, 
the  beautiful,  ever-lively,  sport-affording  trout ;  is  exer- 
cise delightful  to  the  frame,  and  exhilarating  to  the  spirit  ; 
sufficient,  as  the  first  treatise  on  the  subject  ever  published 
in  England  affirms,  "  to  cause  the  helthe  of  your  body,  and 
•pecyally'of  your  soul !"     The  gentle  craft  !  Wellnamed, 
and  well  eniiaed  to  the  name.     To  it  literature  owes 
many  delectable  works — two  in  particular  are  renowned 
•*in  song  and  story.**    Of  the  first^the  curious  tract 
entitled  the   **  Treatyse  of  Fyshinge  wyth  an  Angle," 
published  by  Wynkm  de  Worde  in  1496— Dame  Juliana 
Bemers,   prioress   of  a  nunnery  near  St.    Albans,    is 
said  to  haye  been  the   authoress.      This    lady  seems 
io  haye  been  an    enthusiastic  admirer  of   the  sport. 
''The  angler,"  she  says,  *'attethe  leest,  hath  his  hol- 
lom  walke  and  mery  at  his  ease,  a  swcte  ayre  of  the  swete 
sauoure  of  the  meede  flonres  that  makyth  him  hungry  ; 
he  hereth  the  melodyous  armony  of  the  fowlhi,  he  secth 
the  yonge  swannes,  heerons,  duckes,  cotes,  and  many  other 
fowles,  with  their  brodes,  whyoh  me  seemyth  better  than 
alle  the  noyse  of  houndys,  the  blastes  of  homys,  and  the 
•crye  of  fowles,  that  hunters,  fawkeners  and  foulers  can 
make.      And  if  angler  take  fysshe,   surely  thenne  is 
there  noo  man  merier  than  he  is  in  his  spyiyte."    Hero 
is  true  poetry ! — "  He  seeth  the  yonge  swannes,"— away 
in  their  mountain  lakes  amidst  the  eyerUsting  hills,  and 
'*  the  heerons,"   **  and  many  other  fowles,   with  their 
brodes,"  such  as  men  "in  populous  cities  pent"  haye 
no  chance  of  seeing,  never  in  aU  their  lives,  unless  they 
too  go  there  to  loek  for  them.     Falconry  is  now  well  nigh 
unknown  in  England ;  these  railway  times  of  ours  are  not 
favourable  for  hunting ;  "the  sound  of  the  bugle  horn" 
is  no  longer  heard  cheerily,  as  of  yore,  on  the  greensward ; 
and  the  game-laws  haye  pretty  nearly  brought  fowling  to 
its  doom.     But  ever  fresh,  and  ever  now,  and  ever  pei^pe- 
tuated,  is  the  fisher's  art.     Untouched  by  time,  un-mali- 
aoned  by  custom,  and  unproscribod  by  statute,  angling 


flourishes  "  in  immortal  yonth ;"  the  amusement  of  high 
and  low,  and  the  passion  of  all  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  its  mysteries. 

For  the  other  book  referred  to,  as  renowned  in  English 
literature,  need  we  mention  the  yenerable  work  of  Izaik 
Walton  ?  Who  has  not  heard  of,  who  has  not  read,  the 
Complete  Angler  t — ^that  inimitable  discourse,  which  to 
all  time  will  teach  lessons  of  practical  wisdom  in  the  sit 
of  angling,  well  called  by  gentle  Izaak  "  the  contempla- 
tive  man's  recreation."  To  clerical  and  secular,  gentle 
and  simple,  rich  and  poor,  young  and  old,  high  and  lev, 
tho  art  recommends  Itself  by  so  many  natural  claims,  and 
so  numerous  are  its  pleasurable  and  health-inspiring 
influences,  that  we  wonder  not  at  its  being  a  favourite  pas- 
time with  our  English  and  Scotch  people  of  all  ckiaei, 
or  that  our  national  literature  should  contain  so  many 
interesting  works  on  the  subject.  In  both  proie  and 
verse  angling  is  the  theme  of  many  an  enthusiastic  des- 
cant. On  the  excitement  it  creates,  and  the  feelings  it 
stirs  within  the  breast,  Mr.  Stoddart,  the  author  of  the 
yolume  before  us,  writes  eloquently  : — 

"Hence  it  is,"  he  says,  "from  the  very  variety  of 
emotions  which  successively  occupy  the  mind,  from  their 
bio  ridings  and  transitions,  that  angling  derives  its  plea- 
sures ;  hence,  it  holds  precedence  as  a  sport  with  men  of 
thoughtful  and  ideal  temperament ;  hence,  poeU,  sculp- 
tors, and  philosophers — the  sons  and  worshippers  of geniui, 
have  entered,  heart  and  hand,  into  its  pursuit.  There- 
fore it  was,  that  Thomson,  Burns,  Scott,  and  Uo^,  and 
in  our  present  day,  Wilson  and  Wordsworth  exchanged 
grey-goose  quill  and  the  companionship  of  books,  for  the 
taper  wand  and  the  discourse,  older  than  Homei^s  mea- 
sures, of  streams  and  cataracts.  Therefore  it  was,  that 
Paley  loft  his  meditative  home,  and  Davy  his  tests  and 
crucibles,  and  Chantrey  his  moulds,  models,  and  chisel- 
work — each  and  all  to  rejoice  and  renovate  thenuelTea ; 
to  gather  new  thoughts  and  energies,  a  fresh  heart  and 
yigorous  hand,  in  the  exercise  of  that  pastime  which  ii 
teeming  with  philosophy.*' 

Mr.  Stoddart's  "Scottish  Angler,"  published  in  1855, 
preyed  him  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  craft  "  in  si' 
its  branches,*'  as  practised  in  the  different  rivers,  streams 
and  lochs  of  Scotland.  His  loch  and  river-side  experi- 
ence, since  that  period,  has  been  ycry  extensive ;  and  he 
may  now  be  considered  a  master  in  the  art  To  young 
sportsmen,  his  present  volume,  a  goodly  one  of  430 
pages,  will  be  an  invaluable  Vade  Mecum,  By  older 
ones,  it  will  be  esteemed  as  a  right  trusty  and  useful 
guide  and  companion.  On  all  subjects  connected  with 
the  preparation  for  the  sport,  that  is,  the  providing  the 
materiel  for  pursuing  the  recreation  successfully,  he  layi 
down  the  best  and  most  practical  directions ;  giving  de- 
scriptions of  the  tackle,  bait,  flies,  Ac.,  required,  snd 
furnishing  an  account  of  the  fish  usually  angled  for 
in  the  Scottish  streams  and  lochs.  In  this,  many  inter 
esting  notices  in  the  natural  history  of  the  different  fish, 
and  particularly  of  the  salmon  tribe,  are  introduced. 

With  respect  to  the  use  of  worms,  and  especially  of 
natural  and  artificial  flies,  the  reader  will  find  here  some 
very  useful  suggestions.  Mr.  Stoddart  is  an  authority 
on  all  such  vital  matters.  But,  in  these  points,  every 
angler  knows  that  the  season,  and  the  kind  of  flies  oonunoo 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ph^e  fished,  must  greatly 
determine  the  choioe  of  bait 

Everything  rehiting  to  river  trout,  and  the  varion« 
methods  of  oapturing  them»  was  comprised  in  his  fonner 
treatise ;  and  so  £ar  as  the  contents  of  the  prssant  toIum 
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are  oonceroedl,  the  views  expressed  throughout  are  the 
result  of  more  enlarged  information  on  all  the  subjects 
trealed  of.  Mr.  Stoddart  has  touched  hut  briefly  on  the 
subject  oftrouting  with  the  fly,  as  well  as  on  the  method 
of  dressing  fly-hooks ;  but  on  the  practice  of  worm-fishing 
in  clear  waters,  minnow  and  parr-taU  spinning,  the  em- 
ployment of  the  salmon-roe  as  a  bait,  Ac.,  he  has  en- 
tered into  circumstantial  details. 

As  regards  such  equipments  as  horse-hair,  casting- 
lines,  &c.,  the  author  gives  some  excellent  advioe.  On 
this  point  the  fishers  of  a  past  generation  seem  to  have 
been  more  knowing  than  our  present  race  of  anglers, 
with  whom  silk-worm  gut  has  come  into  pretty  general 
use.  The  following  passage,  from  its  allusion  to  Sir 
Walter  Soott,  is  worth  extracting  : — 

"Judging  from  the  specimens  that,  from  time  to  time, 
have  come  under  my  notice  of  the  fishing  tackle  used  by 
our  forefathers,  I  am  led  to  the  opinion  that  there  is  no 
horsehair  to  be  obtained  in  our  modem  days,  which,  in 
point  of  roundness,  length,  and  power,  at  all  approximates 
to  what  was  employed  by  them.  This  is  owing  partly  to 
tho  practice,  now  in  vogue,  of  docking  our  stallions  before 
the  tall  has  had  time  to  acquire  its  full  strength,  and 
partly,  also,  to  the  care  and  attention  formerly  exercised 
in  the  selection  of  the  article.  Ono  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  good  horse-hair  I  ever  remember  to  have  met 
with,  was  presented  to  me,  along  with  a  bait  hook  and 
some  rod  hackles,  by  the  late  ^Ir.  William  Laidlaw,  the 
Mend  and  factor  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Tiiis  and  its  accom- 
paniments were  part  and  parcel  of  the  identical  fishing 
tackle  diseovered  along  with  the  mislaid  MSS.  of  Wavdr^ 
hj,  and  alluded  to  by  Sir  Walter,  in  the  general  preface 
to  his  novels.  I  make  no  doubt  but,  with  the  single 
hair  in  question,  I  could  have  managed,  provided  my 
rod  was  a  pliant  one,  and  my  eel-line  ran  easily,  a  salmon 
of  ten  or  twelve  pounds  in  weight,  not.  Indeed,  in  such 
water  as  the  Trow  Crags,  or  any  of  the  rocky  straiks 
and  clippers  that  afford  facilities  for  fish  to  cut  or  wear 
through  the  line,  but  in  an  open,  unobstructed  cast  or 
pool,  where  the  salmon  could  show  no  cunning,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  exert  its  full  strength  and  speed.  The 
hair  alluded  to,  I  may  mention,  was  white,  clear,  and 
long,  not  of  the  coarse,  black  description,  which  even 
now-a-days  is  common  enough,  and  possesses,  without 
question,  strength  to  capture  the  largest  of  our  river 
fish.'' 

To  the  general  reader,  the  chapters  on  the  angling 
streams  of  Scotland  will  bo  very  interesting,  but  by  re-, 
gular  anglers  they  wiU  be  found  invaluable.  The  choice 
of  a  stream  is  sometimes  a  matter  of  great  moment  to 
the  fishers,  from  the  kind  of  fish  that  inhabits  it,  and  the 
greater  or  less  prospect  of  sport  it  is  likely  to  yield.  The 
Tweed,  as  affording  greater  facilities  for  trout  fishing, 
stands  highest  in  Mr.  Stoddart' s  estimation;  but  the 
claims  of  the  Forth,  the  Tay,  the  Clyde,  and  their  tribu- 
taries, with  those  of  the  different  rivers  in  the  North 
and  North  West  of  Scotland,  are  not  overlooked.  This 
account  of  the  first  class  rivers  in  Scotland,  is  the  more 
valuable,  as  it  comprises  all  that  reUites  to  their  salmon 
fishings  in  the  way  of  produce,  rental,  Ac. ;  taken  from 
■statistical  soarces,  and  enriched  by  quotations  from 
authorities. 

The  work  contains  lists  of  the  most  approved  flies  for 
Scottish  rivers,  especially  Tweed,  with  four  neat  sketches, 
and  an  illustrative  map  of  Scotland.  This  is  the  high  season 
for  angling ;  and  the  name  of  Mr.  Stoddart'a  book, 
flanked  by  his  own  name,  will  ensure  it  a  welcome  from 
the  brethren  of  the  gentle  craft,  and  from  all  Others  just 
tnteriDg  on.  its  enjoyiaentBf 


The  NatiOTial  CycUpcodia.    Vol.  I.     London  :  Charles 

Knight,  18^7. 

As  a  book  of  reference  this  publication,  when  com- 
pleted, must  take  a  standard  place.  It  is  on  the  same 
plan  as  the  **  Penny  Cyclopeedia,"  though  more  compre- 
hensive in  its  details,  being,  in  fact,  but  another  version 
of  the  same  extensive  work,  its  vast  materials  carefully 
condensed  and  revised  ;  and  its  price,  like  its  limits,  ju- 
diciously abridged.  In  its  present  shape  the  utility  of  the 
work  cannot  fail  to  be  at  once  recognised.  Many  of  the 
articles  in  the  **  Penny  Cyclopaedia,"  the  larger  geogra- 
phical ones  particularly,  are  sadly  deficient  in  arrangement 
and  succinctness  of  information.  In  the  '  *  National  Cyclo- 
paedia' '  the  superintendence  in  these  respects  seems  to  have 
been  more  efficiently  exercised,  as  there  are  fewer  of  such 
defects  apparent.  The  larger  work  can  only  be  purchased 
by  the  rich  and  by  public  libraries.  The  present,  from 
its  smaller  price  and  less  extent,  will  be  found  to  be  what 
it  is  designed  for,  of  greater  use  to  the  greatest  number, 
and  as  specially  the  book  for  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
It  will  be  the  only  real  "Popular  Encydopasdia,'*  far  su- 
perior in  every  respect,  and  far  cheaper  too,  than  the  one 
that  passes  under  that  name.  In  natural  history,  biography, 
and  geography,  it  is  particularly  rich,  and -in  the  more  im- 
portant articles  the  authorities  are  given.  The  publica- 
tion is  to  be  illustrated  with  many  hundred  wood  cuts. 

Tfie  Crtitadert ;  or.  Seems,  Evenis,  and  Characters, 
from  the  Times  of  the  Crusades,  By  Thomas  Keightley, 
London :  Parker,  1847. 

A  NBW  edition,  in  one  volume,  of  a  work  which  has  al- 
ready received  the  public  approval,  published  under  the 
direction  of  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge.    It  gives  an  interesting  and  well-arranged  account 
of  those  romantic  and  extraordinary  "  episodes  in  his- 
tory,'* set  on  foot  by  blind  enthusiasm,  and  sustained  by 
superstitious  seal,  called  by  historians  the  Crusades,  and 
comprises  all  the  authentic  information  wo  possess  rela- 
tive to  those  memorable  events,  which  make  the  annals  of 
western  Europe  and  of  Palestine  stand  out  so  prominently 
in  the  history  of  the  twelfth  century.     Although  profess- 
mg  to  be  more  a  picture  of  manners  than  a  regular  nar- 
rative, the  book,  firom  the  nature  of  the  contents,  and 
its  attractive  style,  reads  like  a  romance,  having  all  the 
1  hues  and  colours  of  reaUty.     Crusader,  Greek,  Turk,  and 
'  Saracen  pass  before  the  reader,  with  all  their  national  and 
inditidual,  social  and  religious  distinctions  of  character, 
and  surely  never  was  there  a  time  when  these  were  more 
marked,  or  exercised  a  greater  influence  on  motive  and 
conduct,  as  at  the  era  of  the  holy  war,  waged  on  the 
Moslem  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross.   The  work  concludes 
with  the  crusade  headed  by  Philip  Augustus  and  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion. 

Letters  on  the  Criminal  Code.  By  a  Ban-ister  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn.  London  :  Stevens;  1847. 
The  substance  of  these  letters,  written  in  a  vigorous 
style,  appeared  in  the  Spectator  newspaper  last  year. 
They  are  chiefly  directed  to  an  exammation  of  two  of  the 
proposed  alterations  on  the  Crimmal  Code,  vis.,  the  mak- 
ing a  capacity  to  discern  the  k^w  of  the  land  the  sole  test 
of  Criminal  Insanity,  and  what  the  author  calls  "the  al- 
most complete  suppression  of  the  constitutional  right  of 
rottstanoe  to  tlio  exeroiw  of  unlairful  authority."    Oa 
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these  points,  especially  the  first,  he  lays  down  some  reey 
aound  mi^'f^'"'* ;  and  his  obsenFations  on  the  whole  sub- 
jeei  of  the  Engfish  Co4o  of  Griminal  Law  will  he  ieund 
very  interesting  and  uselU  to  all  who  SMJ  torn  their  at- 
tesfcion  to  tta  anendment. 

Ths FounckOim  Skautd$ of  Mertm  CiOUg;  Oxford; 
vfiih  the  eubiequoiU  0rdimanc€8»  From,  the  Latin. 
Edited  by  Edward  Fraaee  Perciral,  M.A.,  of  Biaseoese 
CoUege,  Oxford.    Loodea:  Pidcering,  1847. 

MsBxoK  CoLLEos»  the  oldest  permanently  endowed 
&andation  for  the  maiatenance  and  education  of  scholars 
in  Oxford*  unconnected  with  the  monastic  orders,  was 
fcunded  in  1264*  and  became  the  model  of  all  the  other 
■oeieties  of  that  description.  Its  founder,  Walter  De 
Merton,  was  Biskpp  of  Rochester  and  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land in  the  thirteenth  oentovy ;  and  the  present  volume^ 


which  only  czfteii*  to  Ul  p^gea^  aonprisM  Ae  tkaMm 
and  ehvtets  ef  foudation,.  witk  ttesafeeeqwant  erdinaoeeK 
of  AreUkishopaPeokham,  Gfaicfairiy*  aadLaud*  ftomthe 
original  Lataa.  The  introdMiioA  oentoiui  a  sneeiBt  ao- 
oevni  of  the  early  history  of  Mertop  College,  wifeh  a  b»» 
Tisw  ai  the  slate  of  edncation  at  the  unifwaaly  at  tfast 
period.  Merlen  is  o^biatod  as  b«ng  the  plaoa  where 
Roger  Bacon  and  Duns  ScotM^  the  latter  tha  aost  mur 
aeat  soholastio  philosophev  of  his  age,  taught  philoeephy 
and  rhetoiie ;  aad  where  the  flnb  refoimer,  Jehn  WyeUii^ 
was  edneated.  Among  its  move  emine&t  menabita  were 
Biabopa  JewaU  and  Hooper,  Sir  Thoasaa  Bodky*  and  Sir 
Henry  SaviUe.  A  neat  UtiMiia*  riaw  of  Mtrteoi  CoHagi 
fbnaa  the  frontispieoe  of  the  vohmo,  whioh*  to  an  Oxfotd 
men,  and  especially  to  those  adooafced  at  Morten,  will 
hare  an  especial  value.  As  a  collection  of  ancient  aca- 
demic laws,,  it  will  be  found  to  possess  an  interest  even  to 
pesBona  unconneoted  with,  either. 


POLITICAL 

Ths  pvesent  Parliament  will  be  disaolTed  during 
tiie  month,  and  the  elGGtxoB  of  vepxeseutatiTeB  for 
probably  the  next  tr^  yeart  will  oceor  on  tiio  pre- 
sent regxBtration.  We  do  not  ree<dleet  of  any  gen- 
eral election  that  promised  to  disf^y  leas  party 
spirit  There  is  no  Titality  in  any  party,  and  the 
oonstitaencies  will  not  quarrel  over  the  ashes  of  &c- 
tions  whose  yitaUty  is  burnt  out..  This  cdrcumstanoe 
may  not,  however,  be  favourable  in  any  shape  to  the 
promotion  of  necessary  reforms,  and  the  practical 
advancement  of  the  nation.  The  repeal  of  the  eom- 
law  has  intoxicated  a  largo  section  of  the  population 
with  a  feeling  of  their  own  power  and  security. 
Pamine  and  dearth  of  employment,  of  wages  and  of 
food,  have  infected  another  portion.  There  hongs 
«ver  all  a  weariness  with  polities.  This^  therefore, 
is  the  period  whioh  an  able  ministet,  and  unscru- 
puloQSy  would  seLoet  to  retrograde*  And  we  have 
been  retrograding. 

The  Church  stands  more  firmly  in  her  position  now* 
than  at  any  time  since  1829.  While  we  write,  an 
act  to  make  four  new  bishops  is  passing  rapidly 
through  the  dying  pariiament ;  though  the  raflway 
reform  measure  is  cast  aside  by  the  physicians,  who 
say  for  the  patient  that  being  in  artietdo  mortia 
such  temporalities  must  give  place  to  spiritual 
business. 

The  duty  of  electors  in  providing  for  the  future 
involves  a  looking  at  the  past.  We  have  had  a 
fooHsh  intervention  in  Portuguese  affairs^  under- 
taken to  establish  peace  in  that  country,  by  sup- 
pressing the  party  that  we  acknowledge  to  have  been 
right.  This  is  the  Palmerstonian  theory  of  justice* 
The  electors  should  take  care  that  it  do  not  become 
British  practice. 

Our  last  letters  and  papers  fsom.  India  describe 
fhe  most  provideBtiaL  escape  that  the  ooontry  has 
reoentiy  eoperienced  finem  m  diagraeeful  aeti  We 
had  a  w«r  of  forty-eight  boon*  dnralkn  -vitii  the 
Chineee,     Oar  fcrew  lb^(bt  tfasir  way  v^  %^ 
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Canton  riveiv-^captored  Ibrta — ^iked  neaiiy  mne 
hundred  cannon  —  earned  a  new  installment  of 
glory — and  lost  not  one  man.  This  was  war  ahnost 
on  the  prinriples  of  the  Peace  Society. 

The  cause  of  quflurel  is  hardly  known.  Some 
Chinese  porters  probably  insulted  or  overcharged 
the  English  merehnnta.  Angry  language^  a  aaob, 
and  a  **  row"  ensned.  Such  things  are  not  less 
connnon  in  Canton  than  Wappisg.  A  report  was 
despatched  to  the  Commander  of  oar  Ibreei. 
A  correspondence  ensued  with  tiie  Chinaae  aft> 
thorities.  It  wai  unsatisfactory ;  and»  there- 
fore, the  two  gkrioQs  days  feUowed  Without 
the  official  statements  more  cannot  be  said  of 
the  matter.  To  the  fightings  thereibre»  wa  do 
not  at  present  object,  it  would  appear  to  have 
been  harmless  to  the  last  degree.  It  seems  even  to 
have  been  war  with  a  pacific  tendency,  confined  to 
the  destruction  of  belligerent  implements.  But  the 
papers  reveal  an  intention  of  the  most  desperate 
character.  The  submission  of  the  Chinese  officer 
came  in  time  to  save  the  bombardment  of  Canton  ; 
but  in  no  more  than  time.  The  preparations  were 
madob  The  tools  were  ready.  The  gunners  seem 
to  have  been  standing,  matches  in  hand,  when  the 
reprieve  arrived  that  saved  a  town  with  newly  one 
mMlien  pei^e  from  bombardment. 

We  bave  reason  to  be  thankful  for  this  deliver 
ance  ftom  one  of  the  darkest  stains  that  oould  bare 
been  inflicted  on  the  honour  of  oar  nation  and  the 
character  of  onr  arms.  Bach  fimited  Ohiistlaiiity 
as  we  have  credit  for  in  the  East,  was  weU  nigh 
destroyed  by  the  zeal  of  the  commander  on  &at 
station  to  bum  slay  and  bombard.  He  was  under  no 
irritation.  He  had  not  lost  a  man.  He  had  eaptnred 
famous  forts.  He  had  spiked  cannon  innumeraNe. 
He  must  have  administered  a  full  dose  of  retributioa 
fiur  all  the  harm  thathad  occured.  He  had  no  cap- 
tives to  extricate  finmx  Canton.  He  had  no  blood- 
shed  to  revenge.    HehadnoscoaidaaigertoaTa^U 
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Still  he  proposed  to  bombard  a  large,  fhot^b  a  bdp- 
lou  city.  He  tchemed  the  burning  of  so  many 
vaEebonses — the  demolition  of  so  many  houses — the 
utter  postratien  of  streets  and  squares — ^for  the 
haaovr  of  the  British  name ;  and  the  slaughter  of 
luuimenhle  women  and  diildren,  ui  order  to  help 
our  sales  of  cottons,  linens^  vooUeni^  and  hardware 
goods.  The  sale  of  the  goods  was  a  laudable  ob- 
ject ;  but  why  propose  to  scatter  our  metal  for 
nothing — and  worse  than  nothmg — throwing  it  away 
in  IciUing  customers.  Designedly,  the  man  is  no 
l)etter  than  Louis  Philipe's  officer,  who,  by  the  same 
mail,  we  learn,  has  slam  a  thousand  Cochin  Chinese; 
and  burned  a  number  of  their  shipa^  as  their  first 
lesson  in  the  Christian  fedth. 

These  Cochin-Chinese  are  deiqperate  heathens, 
Vho  would  <»i  no  account  listen  to  the  Jeeuitieal 
and  other  missionaries  sent  amongit  tbem  by  the 
Lyons  Propaganda.  We  eren  befieye  that  they 
dealt  harshly  by  these  gentlemen.  What  of  that  ? 
The  missionary  is,  or  should  be,  a  liring  martyr. 
He  should  have  a  martyr's  spirit  in  him.  He  goes 
oncaUed — ^he  preaches  unsought.  He  assails  the 
prejudices  of  his  hearers — he  seeks  their  good,  but 
they  n^*«F^pm**  him  for  endeaTooripg  to  do  them 
«!TiL  His  work  is  noble,  fearless,  but  it  should  be 
pacific.  He  has  no  right  to  daim  the  ann  of  war 
to  enfixroe  the  persuasions  of  Hie  Gk^spel.  He  is 
tmjustifiable  in  reading  lectures  on  the  sermon  of  the 
Mount,  or  preaching  discourses  firom  the  text, 
**  Blessed  is  the  peace-maker,"  through  a  hundred 
pieces  of  artilleiy,  loaded  by  grape,  with  an  Ad- 
miral of  the  tricolour  for  clerk. 

Thai  system  will  nerer  thiire.  It  will  not  eon- 
Tert  stubborn  men.  It  may  kill  bodies,  but  it  will 
not  save  souls ;  it  may  scatter  brains,  but  it  will 
neyer  soften  hearts.  And  as  the  Bishop  of  Exeter 
has  been  taught  not  to  make  deacons  of  his  school- 
masters ;  so  we  doubt  not  that  Louis  Philippe  will 
yet  learn — it  may  be  by  a  bitter  lesson  —  not  to 
make  missionaries  of  his  Admirals  of  the  Bed  and 
Blue, 

This,  howeyer,  is  not  so  directly  the  business 
of  the  British  people,  as  it  is  to  be  thankful  that 
Canton  was  not  bombarded  from  any  delay  of  the 
Chinesemessengers.  It  would  haye  formed  a  stand- 
ing blot  on  the  nation,  and  a  foul  Uot — a  spot  of 
blood  on  our  annals  that  would  haye  stuck  long, 
and  sunk  so    deeply,   that  a  great  many  Br. 
Morrisons    would    haye   toiled   long    and   ear- 
sesUy  before  it  could  haye  been  washed  away. 
The  duty  of  the  electors  is  to  see  that  their  re- 
presentatiyes  are  men  who  will  put  such  fiery 
notions  out  of  the  minds  of  the  officers  whom  they 
employ  in  distant  quarters  of  the  world,  to  se- 
cure the  safety  of  our  traders,  but  not  to  bum  the 
liouseSy^and  break  the  limbs,  or  destroy  the  liyes  of 
their  customers.     The  Bible,  we  fear,  is  greatly 
neglected  in  our  fleets  on  the  Chinese  waters, 
ihough  we  suppose  there  are  ehaplains  there ; 
And  we  would  recoznmend  the  last  Terw  «f  the 


book  of  Jonah  as  a  piroper  subject  of  eonsideraitioii 
and  eommeat  with  these  gentlemen. 

Organic  reforms  seem  to  be  forgotten.  The 
ballot,  the  franchise,  the  equalization  of  represen* 
tation,  sleep — ^but  they  only  sleep.  They  are  not 
dead.  Their  yitality  remains ;  and,  probably 
enough,  before  the  next  Farliam^it  has  run  its 
course,  one  or  more,  or  all,  wUi  again  come  for- 
ward with  greater  power  than  they  hare  yet 
attained. 

Upon  these  topics,  the  next  House  oi  Commona 
will  stand  nearly  like  the  present.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  number  of  independent 
and  popular  members  wiQ  be  fewer,  while  theora 
may  be  some  ground  to  expect  that  the  mera 
hangers-on  of  any  party  in  power — the  moyeahla 
force — ^wiU  be  greater.  This  class  of  persons  ara 
always  most  successful  in  a  calm.  Men  slide  im 
safely  then  who  would  be  shiyered  in  a  storm. 

The  Peel  party,  for  example,  will  be  greatly 
reduced.  That  seems  tiie  present  probability. 
Whereyer  they  haye  to  stand  a  contest,  they  will 
enter  the  lists  with  a  bad  character.  They  can-^ 
not  oyeroome  the  indecision  of  their  position— -they 
are  neither  whig,  radical,  nor  conserratiye.  It 
would,  of  course,  be  a  noble  thing  to  say  they  were 
honest  men — perfectly  independent  of  all  parties; 
But  then  the  ridicule  that  would  fbllow  the  saying 
must  be  oyerwhelming. 

Ireland  wiU  furnish  a  large  number  of  non'^o- 
seripts.  The  representation  of  that  section  of  w  ha 
empire  will  come  out  yery  confhsedly.  The  Whiga 
haye  the  adyantage  of  being  in  place,  miey  can 
issue  the  most  agreeable  acknowledgments.  They 
haye  the  appointment  to  yaeani  places  at  present. 
The  fact  will  teU  for  them  powerfully,  The  old 
Tories,  on  the  other  hand — ^the  Bentinck  party— « 
haye  the  power  and  prestige  of  the  country  gentle- 
men ;  and  the  tenantry  are  at  present  in  the  land 
owner's  agent's  books  for  arrears.  This  misfor- 
tme,  we  suspect,  will  tell  at  the  hustings.  Famine^, 
it  will  be  found,  canyasses  most  sucoessfhlly. 

The  Repealers,  at  another  time,  might  haye  made 
head- way  south  and  west ;  but  being  at  present 
engaged  in  maligning  and  saying  all  kinds  of 
eyil  of  each  other,  we  presume  that,  in  biting  the 
shadow  they  will  lose  the  substance,  and  meet  the 
fate  of  the  foolish  dog,  by  failing  to  deserye  the 
bone. 

We  expect  more  Whigs  for  the  English  coun- 
ties ;  and  both  for  them  and  the  Scottish  coun- 
ties a  few  earnest  and  sincere  farmers'  men, 
determinedly  set  against  game  presenres  and 
those  waste  pres^yes  that  are  known  by  the 
title  of  entail  laws  on  the  statute  book. 

There  are  two  or  three  practical  measures  of 
reform  to  which  the  electors  should  pledge  all 
candidates,  or  haye  nothing  further  to  say  to  them 
than  yery  emphatically.  No.  These  game-laws 
need  to  be  repealed.  They  are  unfitted  for  a 
densely  peopled  country,  and  useless  in  the  wil- 
demesB.  Justice  to  sparrows  requires  that  all 
other  wild  birds  and  fowls  should  be  brought  to 
their  leyel  in  the  eye  of  the  law  ;  and  the  equal 
rights  of  rats  demand  that  no  undue  fayour  should 
be  flhown  to  other  nndomesticated  four-footed 
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beasts.  A  departare  from  these  simple  principles 
has  been  productiTe  of  many 'crimes  and  mach 
suffering  to  humanity.  A  return  to  them  will 
give  peace  and  solitude  to  many  jailers.  The 
trespass  law  can  be  kept  stringent.  That  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  fayouritism  shown  to  game; 
and  no  rational  man  can  expect — but  by  the  way 
no  rational  man  would  expect,  though  we  observe 
that  some  candidates  for  legislatire  honours  say 
that  thoy  anticipate — a  great  accession  of  tres- 
passsing  from  the  repeal  of  the  laws  relating  to 
game. 

The  entail  laws  are  another  of  the  most  hein- 
ous nuisances  from  feudalism  in  existence.  They 
are  designed  to  preserre  the  integrity  of  large 
estates,  and  proyido  that  they  shall  be  yery  badly 
cultivated.  They  prevent  a  free  trade  in  land, 
which  is  essential  to  healthy  and  profitable 
farming :  they  prevent  tbe  multiplication  of  a 
middle  class  of  owners — the  squires,  and  the 
yeomen-— -most  valuable  classes,  for  whose  de- 
cadence the  most  flourishing  aristocracy  cannot 
offer  a  return.  They  also  secure  the  non-cultiva- 
tion of  those  wastes  of  arable  land  that  in  every 
way  disgrace  and  disfigure  the  three  kingdoms,  but 
especially  Scotland.  They  create  a  pauperised 
class  springing  from  the  richest  and  the  greatest 
families ;  and  possessing  at  least  two  character- 
istics of  the  unjust  steward.  We  scarcely  need 
«ay  more  against  the  character  of  these  laws  : 
they  are  their  own  scandal.  They  exist  still — ^Uke 
a  remnant  of  the  past  long  out  of  its  time — weak 
for  good  and  powerful  for  evil.  The  electors 
should  pledge  their  representatives  to  the  repeal 
of  those  laws  ;  and  when  they  are  at  this  work, 
they  will  do  well  by  casting  the  law  of  primo- 
geniture into  the  scale. 

The  Currency  laws  of  Feel  disorganise  busi- 
ness. They  are  a  successful  attempt  to  place  the 
neck  of  industry  under  the  heel  of  capital.  They 
have  worked  out  no  benefit.  They  have  created 
no  new  value.  They  have  given  no  new  security. 
They  have  not  made  employment  steadier,  nor 
trade  more  remunerative. 

On  the  other  hand  they  make  all  the  other  classes 
the  periodical  prey  of  the  money  class.  Since 
the  autumn  of  1845,  we  have  passed  through  a 
crisis  which  has  made  lenders  and  non-operative 
persons  immensely  richer,  at  the  cost  of  spinning 
girls  in  Manchester,  seamsters  in  London,  knife- 
grinders  in  Sheffield-^all  who  work,  and  all  who 
buy  and  sell.  We  assume  that  the  electors,  after 
the  recent  near  neighbourhood  to  national  bank- 
ruptcy, will  now,  with  the  opportunity  in  their 
hands,  provide  for  the  extinction  of  these  laws,  by 
•only  returning  members  who  are  willing  at  least 
to  repeal  the  obnoxious  parts  of  those  acts  passed 
since  1845 — ^the  better  plan  is  to  repeal  them  al- 
together and  to  re-enact  the  few  clauses  that  are 
accordant  with  fr^e  trade  in  money  as  men  trade 
in  any  other  commodity. 

On  the  25th  ultimo,  Lord  John  Russell  stated 
his  intention^  so  far  to  accommodate  his  educa- 


tional projects  to  justice,  as  to  allow  the  children 
of  Dissenters  to  attend  the  national  schools,  with- 
out being  compelled  to  attend  the  national 
Church,  or  learn  its  catechism  ;  to  give  grants  to 
Dissenting  schools,  without  intermeddling  in  their 
religious  teaching  ;  and  to  extend  grants  to  Ro- 
man Catholic  schools,  in  a  way  satisfactory  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Institute. 

These  changes  still  leave  the  Minutes  in  many 
respects  objectionable,  though  they  are  towards 
the  course  that  we  have  been  vigorously  censured 
for  advising.  They  are,  however,  only  intentions 
expressed  in  the  form  of  answers  to  a  string  of 
questions  asked  by  arrangement,  we  have  no 
doubt. 

The  endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests 
in  Ireland  will  be  probably  proposed  in  the  next 
Parliament.  O'ConneU  was  a  barrier,  and  is 
removed  by  death.  That  measure,  frt)m  what- 
ever quarter  the  funds  were  derived,  would  merely 
prop  an  evil  injurious  to  Ireland  in  every  respect. 
It  would  confirm  the  existence  for  a  long  period 
of  a  practice  that  works  badly.  It  would  conso- 
lidate the  power  of  the  Irish  aristocracy,  and  we 
do  not  think  that  they  have  wielded  their  influ- 
ence for  the  good  of  the  Irish  people.  We  rejoice 
to  observe  that  nearly  all  new  candidates  are 
pledged  against  this  course  ;  and  even  a  minority 
of  electors,  in  many  constituencies,  can  defeat  it, 
if  they  will ;  and  we  trust  they  will  remember 
that  they  have  now  to  decide  its  merits,  and  that 
it  is  the  grand  question  referred  to  the  hustings 
and  the  polling-booths.  One  of  two  courses  will 
be  adopted  respecting  Ireland  —  to  give  more 
or  loss ;  and  it  will  be  most  consonant  with 
the  interests  of  both  religion  and  freedom, 
to  adopt  the  latter  plan. 

In  1841  many  candidates  made  statements 
which  they  explained  at  a  convenient  opportunity 
to  mean  something  different  fr^m  the  gaaeral 
meaning  attached  to  their  language.  In  1847 
men  will  learn  to  ask  the  pledges  in  writing — ^to 
publish  them  with  the  signatures  attached,  and 
to  place  them  out  of  the  range  of  mis-reporting,  a 
blunder  of  which  we  hear  far  oftener  than  it  occurs. 

There  is  another  feature  in  these  matters.  Can- 
didates often  promise  to  support  measures  which 
they  expect  not  to  he  proposed ;  and  electors  be- 
lieve that  they  have  done  their  duty  when  they 
have  merely  been  trapped.  It  is  not  easy  to  trace 
every  turning  of  a  ready  promisor  ;  but  generally 
by  obtaining,  not  merely  a  reluctant  assent  to  a 
given  opinion,  but  an  understanding  that  the  can- 
didate will  join  other  members  in  urging  the  adop- 
tion of  any  course  on  the  Government  of  the  day 
— the  danger  to  which  we  refer  may  be  avoided. 
Six  hundred  and  fifty-eight  orators  in  the 
House  of  Commons  would  make  a  nice  mess  of 
business  ;  but  though  we  do  not  want  them  all  to 
be  speaking  men,\  yet  they  can  all  sign  round- 
robins,  and  forward  them  to  the  captain,,  who  will 
often  rather  grant  the  boon  craved,  than  risk  the 
mutiny  supposed  to  lurk  behind  rejectioni 
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THE   TWEED-'Cantinued. 

BT  SIB  THOMAS  DICK  LATTDEB. 


The  Banks  of  the  Tweed  abound  in  simple 
rural  charms,  as  you  proceed  downwards  from 
Elibank  Tower,  and  they  partake  of  that  peaco- 
fal  pastoral  character  which  its  green  sided  hills 
hestow  upon  it.     But  if  their  natural  beauties 
were  tenfold  what  they  really  are,  they  would 
afford  but  a  weak  attraction,  compared  to  that 
which  i»  created  by  a  powerful  combination  of 
asBo<.:«cion8,  in  the  place  of  Ashiestiel.      This 
beautiful  residence,  hanging,  as  it  were,  on  the 
brink  of  a  steep  wooded  bank  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  Tweed,  is  the  property  of  our  old  and  much 
Talaed  friend.  General  Sir  James  Kussell,  whose 
services  to  his  country,  added  to  those  of  Colonel 
Russell,  his  gallant  father,  might  have  imparted 
celebrity  to  Any  spot  of  earth  with  which  they 
were  connected.     But  we  sufficiently  know  the 
"pride  which  our  old  friend  takes  in  the  well-earned 
and  wide-spread  fame  of  his  near  relative.  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  to  make  ns  quite  aware  that  we 
are  perfectly  safe  from    any   risk   of   exciting 
jealousy  on   bis  part,  in  ascribing  the  ir teres t 
which  attaches  to  Ashiestiel,  to  the  circumstance 
of  Its  having  been  so  long  the  residence  of  our 
Scottish  Shakspoare.    Mr.  Lockhart  tells  us,  that 
in  1804^,  Scott  feeling  it  to  be  his  duty,  as  Sheriff 
^f  Selkirkshire,  to  hold  a  permanent  residence  in 
the  County,  and  the  house  of  Ashiestiel  being 
racant  by  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Colonel  Russell, 
its  proprietor,  and  the  absence  of  his  son,  the  pre- 
sent General  Kussell,  who  was  then  a  young  man 
in  India,  ho  took  a  lease  of  the  place,  and  there 
Bpcnt  all  those  portions  of  the  year,  during  which 
ho  was  free  from  attendance  on  the  Courts  of  Law 
at  Edinburgh,  down  to  about  the  end  of  1811, 
when  he  had  made  his  first  small  purchase  of  land 
at  Abbotsford.     Thus  it  was  that  all  his  poetical 
productions,  until  the  publication  of  Rokeby,  may 
be   said  to   hare  been  produced  at  Ashiestiel. 
Previous  to  this  period  of  his  history,  Scott  had 
spent  his  times  of  vacation  in  a  cottage  on  the 
romantic   banks  of  the   Esk  near    Edinburgh. 
Thus  it  is,  that  he,  himself,  notices  hid  change  of 
abode :  ''  I  left,  therefore,  the  pleasant  cottage  I 
had  upon  the  side  of  the  Esk,  for  the  '  pleasanter 
banks  of  the  Tweed,'  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
law,  which  reqnires,  that  the  Sheriff  be  resident, 
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at  least,  during  a  certain  number  of  months,  within 
his  jurisdiction.     We  found  a  delightful  retire- 
ment by  my  becoming  the  tenant  of  my  intimate 
friend  and  cousin-german.  Colonel  Russell,  in  his 
mansion  of  Ashiestiel,  which  was  unoccupied  du- 
ring his  absence  on  military  service  in  India.    The 
house  was  adequate  to  our  accommodation,  and 
the  exercise  of  a  limited  hospitality.     The  situa- 
tion is  uncommonly  beautiful,  by  the  side  of  a  fine 
river,  whose  streams  are  there  very  favourable  for 
angling,  surrounded  by  the  remains  of  natural 
woods,  and  by  hills  abounding  in  game.     In  point 
of  society,  according  to  the  heartfelt  phrase  of 
Scripture,  we  dwelt  *■  amongst  our  own  people  ;' 
and  as  the  distance  from  the  metropolis  was 
only  thirty  miles,  we  were  not  out  of  reach  ot 
our  Edinburgh  friends,  in  which  City  we  spent 
the  terms  of  the  summer  and  winter  sessions  of 
the  Court,  that  is,  five  or  six  months  in  the  year.*' 
But  who  is  there  who  may  have  bestowed  the 
least  degree  of  study  on  the  constitution  of  his 
mind,  as  gathered  from  his  autobiography  and 
his  writings,  both  in  poetry  and  in  prose,  who 
cannot  feel  with  us  the  boundless  expansion  of 
heart  which  Scott  must  have  experienced,  when 
he  found  himself  fairly  established  as  the  inhabi- 
tant of  this  retired  residence,  in  full  and  easy  com- 
mand of  the  endless  regions  of  such  a  wild,  moun- 
tainous, and  pastoral  country,  as  that  of  Et trick 
Forest,  on  which  all  his  earliest  affections  had 
been  most  firmly  fixed,  as  being  more  particularly 
that  which  he  might  call  the  land  of  his  ancestors, 
where  every  stone,  and  brook,  and  hollow,  and 
hillock,  and  grove,  had  its  story  attached  to  it, 
most  of  which  had  been  long  familiar  to  him,  and 
this,  at  a  time  of  life,  when,  notwithstanding  his 
lameness,  he  was  a  young,  healthy  man,  and,  as 
we  remember  him,  alike  active,  both  on  foot  and 
on  horseback,  and  when  his  intellect  may  be  said 
to  have  been  in  its  fullest  vigour  ?     We  cannot 
help  feeling  persuaded,  that  those  seven  years,  tho 
whole  vacations  of  which  were  spent  at  Ashiestiel, 
were  by  far  the  happiest  of  Scott*s  life,  doubly  re- 
lished as  they  must  have  been,  from  the  interme- 
diate periods  of  professional  confinement.    He 
enjoyed  that  sort  of  possession  of  the    place, 
that  might  be  called  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
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the  proprietor  htmBelf.  Ho  had  more  than  ordi- 
nary interest  in  it,  from  its  being  the  patrimonial 
property  of  his  cousin-german.  He  was  left  at 
full  liberty  to  plant  and  prune,  and  make  such 
alterations  and  improvements,  as  cost  bat  little, 
And  which  yet  famished  an  agreeable  occupation, 
and  created  an  additional  interest  to  the  inhabi- 
tant of  the  place,  and  abovo  all,  he  vas  free  from 
all  those  carking  cares  of  lairdship,  or  land-owner- 
ship, of  the  extent  of  which  no  one,  who  docs  not 
po&scss  land,  can  possibly  have  any  just  notion. 
Brimful,  as  he  doubtless  was,  of  the  consciousness 
of  the  wondei-ful  talent  that  was  in  him — ^burning 
to  give  it  way — and  every  fi  esh  effort  that  he  made 
to  do  so  being  hailed  by  the  loudest  plaudits,  not 
only  of  his  friends  or  of  his  countrymen  alone, 
but  of  the  whole  reading  world — and  all  this  be- 
ing to  him,  all  the  while,  as  little  more  than  the 
mere  wanton  sport  of  his  youth — we  cannot  look 
for  one  moment  on  Ashicstlcl,  without  believing, 
that  for  seven  years  of  his  life,  it  was  the  para- 
dise of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

It  is  thus,  that  throwing  his  intoUigcnt  and 
poetical  mind  back  into  tbo  days  of  the  olden 
time,  and  contrasting  them  with  those  which  were 
then  present  to  him,  he  describes,  in  general  terms, 
the  scenery  of  Ettrick  Forest,  through  which  he 
daily  wandered,  conjuring  up  a  thousand  romantic 
circumstances,  and  clothing  them,  ashewcnt,  with 
the  most  enchanting  accessories  belonging  to  an- 
cient days  which  are  now  no  more. 

**  The  scenes  arc  desert  now,  and  burs, 

Where  flourished  once  a  forest  fair. 

When  these  waste  pflena  with  copse  were  lined, 

And  peopled  with  the  hart  and  hind. 

Yon  thorn,  perchnnce,  whose  prickly  spcan 

Have  fenced  him  for  three  hundred  years, 

"While  fell  around  his  ureen  conipoers— 

Ton  lonely  thorn,  would  he  could  teU 

The  chauges  of  his  parent  dell, 

Since  he,  so^rey  and  stubboin  now, 

"Waved  in  each  breeze  a  snplinj;  bough  ; 

Would  he  could  tell  how  deep  the  shade 

A  thousand  mingled  branchcH  made  ; 

How  broad  the  shadows  of  the  oak. 

How  clung  the  rowan  to  the  rock. 

And  through  the  foliage  showed  his  hetAf 

With  narrow  leaves  and  berries  red ; 

What  pines  on  every  mountain  sprung. 

O'er  every  dell  what  birches  hung, 

In  every  broezc  what  aspens  bhook. 

What  alders  sliaded  every  biook  \ 

Mlcrc  in  the  shade,'  meiliinks  he'd  say, 

•  Th3  mighty  stag  at  noontide  lay; 

The  wolf  I've  seen,  a  fiercer  game 

(The  neighbouring  dingle  bears  his  name). 

With  lurching  step  around  me  prowl. 

And  stop,  a;:ainst  the  moon  to  nowl ; 

T]ic  mountain  boar,  on  battle  set. 

His  tusks  upon  my  stem  would  whet ; 

AVhile  doe,  and  roc,  and  red  de<'r  good. 

Have  bounded  by,  thiough  gay  greenwood.'  " 

•  Mr.  Lockh art.  says,  and  wo  believe  with  the 
greatest  truth :  **  that  Scott  had  many  a  pang  in 
quitting  a  spot  which  had  been  the  scene  of  so 
many  innocent  and  noble  pleasures,  no  one  can 
doubt  ;  but  the  desire  cf  having  a  permanent 
abiding  place  of  his  own,  in  his  ance&torial  district, 
had  long  been  growing  upon  his  mind.'*  ^nd 
Indeed,  ho  was  amply  repaid  for  all  that  he  did  at 
Ashiesticl,  by  seeing  his  gallant  and  much-loved 
cousin,  General  Xlussell,  sit  down  at  length  among 
the  trees  which  he,  as  an  affectionate  kinsman,  had 


planted  and  prnnod  for  him  daring  his  absence. 
'*  But,"  adds  Mr.  Lockhart,  **  he  retained  to  the 
end  of  hia  life  a  certain  *  tenderness  of  feeling' 
towards  Ashiestiel,  which  could  not,  perhaps,  be 
better  shadowed  than  in  Joanna  Baillie's  simili- 
tude."    And  this  was  the  letter  which  this  most 
distinguished  lady  wrote  to  him  upon  this  occa- 
sion ;^'*  Yoarsclf,  and  Mrs.  Scott,  and  the  chil- 
dren, will  feel  sorry  at  leaving  Ashiestiel,  which 
will  long  have  a  consequence,  and  be  the  object  of 
kind  feelings  with  many,  from  having  once  been 
the  place  of  your  residence.     If  I  should  ever  be 
happy  enough  to  be  at  Abbotsfurd,  you  must  take 
me  to  see  Ashiesticl  too.    I  havo  a  kind  of  tender- 
ness for  it,  as  one  has  for  a  man^s  first  wife,  when 
yon  hear  he  has  married  a  second."     The  expres- 
sions of  Scott*s  honest,  but  plainer  friend,  James 
Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  are  equally  striking  ; 
**  Are  you  not  sorry  at  leaving  auld  Ashiestiel  for 
gude  and  a\  afcer  having  been  at  so  much  trouble 
and  expense  in   making  it  a  complete  thing  ? 
Upon  my  word,  I  was,  on  seeing  it  in  the  papers.'* 
Were  we  to  indulge  in  our  own  speculations  on  a 
subject  which  might  be  considered  as  perhaps  too 
delicate  to  admit  of  any  such  interference  with  it» 
especially  if  pushed  to  any  great  extent,  we  should 
begin  by  stating  our  belief  that  Sir  AV alter  Scott, 
if  bo  could  have  subdued  the  ambitious   desirs 
which  seems  to  have  possessed  him  of  making 
himself  the  head  of  a  family  of  landed  estate,  and 
could  have  contented    himself  with    being  the 
comfortable  tenant  of  other  people's   places  of 
residence,  might  havo   been   even  yet  walking 
about,  as  hale  and  hearty  among  us  as  we  now 
hi4)pily  SCO  a  number  of  his  dearest  and  most  in- 
timate friends  and  contemporaries.  And,  although 
we  should  have  been  grieved  to  the  heart,  if  ho 
could  have  been  supposed  to  have  gone  on  writing 
till  ho  had  written  himself  out,  we  cannot  help  feel- 
ing persuaded  that  he  might  have  made  very  large 
additions  to  his  voluminous  works,  and  with  the 
fullest  chance  that  they  might  have  been  quite  as 
vigorous  in  composition  and  in  writing,  if  not  per- 
haps more  so  than  some  of  his  latest  existing  pro- 
ductions.    And  then,  alas !  how  sad  and  melan- 
choly it  IS  for  us  to  have  lived  to  behold  the  utter 
annihilation  of  that  aerial  vision,  which  ho  fol- 
lowed throughout  his  ^hole  life  as  a  reality,  and 
which  has  so  quickly  and  so  en  tiro]  y  melted  away 
— ^that  already,  in  the  courso  of  but  a  very  small 
number  of  years,  his  whole  male  representatives 
should  bo  extinct !     May  Almighty  God  bring 
this  great  and  striking  lesson  on  the  futility  of  all 
human  hopes,  and  the  perishable  nature  of  all 
human  plans,  fully  home  to  the  breast  of  every 
one  who  may  be  called  upon  to  reflect  on  it  1 

Mr.  Stoddart,  in  his  excellent  recent  publica- 
tion, "  The  Angler's  Companion,"  says — "  It  ia 
not  until  it  reaches  Ashiestiel  that  Tweed  is 
looked  upon  by  salmon-fishers  with  much  regard* 
Higher  up  the  fish  killed  by  the  rod  are  compa- 
ratively few,  and  these,  most  of  them>  in  execrable 
condition." 

The  Cadon  water  oomes  rapidly  down  from  the 
high  hills  to  the  north,  and  running  through  the 
parish  of  Stow,  it  throws  itself  into  the  Xwecd 
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%  little  below  Cloyenfbrda.  This  point  of  janction 
vsed  to  be  a  faTOoriterendesvoiis  with  the  angler  ; 
and  we  hare  onraelves  thrown  at  least  as  many 
Hnes  into  the  streams  of  the  Tweed  here,  as,  if 
arranged  in  pages,  might  have  made  a  good  thick 
folame.  But  the  water  must  be  in  prime  condi*- 
iion,  and  the  fish  in  a  particularly  taking  humour, 
when  we  eome  to  this  part  of  the  river,  to  enable 
Tfts  snflleiently  to  abstract  oursolves  from  the  en- 
joyment of  the  exquisite  scenery  which  here  sud- 
denly bursts  upon  us,  so  as  to  be  able  to  pay  the 
requisite  attention  to  rod,  line,  and  flies,  to  secure 
that  snocoss  which  every  angler  must  necessarily 
desire. ,  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts 
of  the  Tweed  ;  and  well  do  we  remember  the  day 
when,  wandering  in  our  boyhood  up  hither  from 
Melrose,  we  found  ourselves  for  the  first  time  in 
the  midst  of  scenery  so  grand  and  beautiful.  The 
rod  was  speedily  put  up,  and  the  fly-book  was 
exehanged  lor  the  sketch-book.  We  wandered 
about  from  point  to  point,  now  and  then  reclining 
on  the  grass,  and  sometimes,  from  very  wanton- 
ness, wading  into  the  shallows  of  the  clear  stream ; 
and  so  we  passed  away  some  hours  of  luxurious 
idleness,  the  pleasures  of  which  we  shall  never 
cease  to  remember. 

A  ^erj  short  description  of  the  scenery  must 
suffice.  On  the  right  bank  stands  the  charming 
residence  of  Yair,  belonging  to  tho  very  old  fa- 
mily of  Pringle  of  Whytbank.  The  house  is  sur- 
Toundod  by  a  lofty  amphitheatre  of  hill,  covered 
with  timber  of  the  most  ancient  and  luxuriant 
growth,  and  tho  green  lawn  stretches  towards 
the  clear  pebbly-bottomed  river,  which  there 
runs  past  it  in  an  unbroken,  wide,  and  gentle, 
thoagh  lively  stream,  making  music  as  it 
goes.  Liower  down,  where  the  pass  narrows,  it 
assumes  the  character  which  Scott  gives  it  in 
the  following  verses,  in  which  he  so  feelingly 
alludes  to  the  late  Alexander  Priugle,  Esq.,  of 
Whytbank,  and  his  interesting  family  of  boys, 
the  eldest  of  whom  is  the  present  Alexander 
Fringlo*  Esq.,  recently  one  of  the  Lords  of  Her 
Majesty's  Treasury ;  the  rest  of  them  have  been 
aincc  scattered  over  the  world,  and  have  under- 
gone all  the  various  vicissitudes  of  life.  The  lines, 
which  form  part  of  the  introduction  to  the  second 
canto  of  Marmion,  are  so  extremely  beautiful,  that 
we  shall  make  no  apology  for  quoting  them : — 

**  From  Yair-~whicb  hills  so  closely  hind. 
Scarce  can  the  Tweed  his  passage  find, 
Thon^rh  much  be  fret,  and  chafe,  and  tuU, 
Till  all  biis  eddying  ciurents  boil^* 
Her  lon^-descendctl  lord  is  gone. 
And  left  ns  by  the  stream  alone. 
And  ranch  I  miss  those  sportive  boys. 
Companions  of  my  raoantain  joys. 
Just  ai  the  a<^e  'twixt  boy  and  youth, 
When  thongbt  is  speech,  and'speech  is  truth. 
Close  to  my  Bide,  with  what  d«l:ght. 
They  presned  to  hear  of  Wallace  wight, 
When,  pointing  to  his  airy  mound, 
I  called  bis  ramparts  holy  ground ! 
Kindled  thitir  brows  to  bear  me  speak; 
And  I  have  smiled  to  feel  my  cheek. 
Despite  the  difference  of  our  ^ears, 
Iletam  again  the  glow  of  theirs. 
Ab,  happy  boys !  snch  feelings  pure, 
They  wiU  not,  cannot  long  endure ; 
Condemned  to  stem  the  worid*a  datk  tidf^ 
Yoa  niaj  not  linger  bj  the  sUs ; 


But  Fate  shall  thnut  you  from  the  shore. 
And  Passion  ply  the  sail  and  oar. 
Tet  cherish  tho  reiuembrance  still. 
Of  the  lone  mountain,  and  the  rill ; 
For  trust,  dear  boys,  tho  time  will  come. 
When  fiercer  transport  shall  be  diimb. 
And  you  will  tltiuk  ri^jlit  freqnenily. 
But,  well  I  hope,  without  a  si^li. 
On  the  free  hours  that  we  havo  spent. 
Together,  on  the  brown  Uill's  brent." 

In  his  first  voyage  to  India,  it  was  the  lot  of 
one  of  those  young  gentlemen  to  bo  involvol  in 
all  the  terrors  and  perils  of  tho  Kent  East  India- 
man  that  was  hurned  at  sea. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  Tweed,  opposite  to  the 
Yair,  is  tho  fine  old  vScottish  mansion  of  Fairnie* 
lee,  helonging  to  tho  Pringles  of  CHftoii.  It  af- 
fords  a  very  intore&Liug  specimen  of  tho  Scottish 
stylo  of  architecture,  and  its  old  hctl;^  ^s  and  ter- 
races, and  the  grand  ancient  timber  by  which  it 
is  surrounded,  complote  the  liehness  of  the  sce- 
nery of  this  part  of  tho  river.  The  LJriJ^o  of  Yair 
furnishes  another  happy  feature  in  the  scone, 
soon  after  passing  which,  tho  hills  open  out 
above  Sunderland  Jlall,  into  an  extcubivc  plain, 
immediately  above  tho  junction  of  tho  Ettriclc 
with  the  Tweed.  The  vale  of  the  latter  river 
now  expands,  and  tho  prospect  downwards  bo- 
comes  of  the  richv^fat  description  ;  hut  before  pro- 
ceeding to  enter  npou  it,  we  must  concisely  dis- 
cuss the  course  of  that  important  tributary  Iho 
Ettrick,  as  well  as  that  of  its  sub-tributary  the 
Yarrow,  and  th 05e  two  enihraco  so  largo  a  tract 
of  country,  including  almost  tho  whole  forest, 
that  it  would  seem  that  volumes  must  be  absorbed 
in  the  notice  of  it.  But  our  readers  have  been 
already  pretty  well  informed  as  to  tho  general 
nature  of  this  countrv,  both  as  it  was  in  the  olden 
time  and  as  it  is  now,  from  the  matter  wliioh  wo 
have  already  hrought  before  thorn,  and  especially 
from  Scott's  own  highly  descriptive  verses.  How, 
indeed,  should  wo  delight  to  luxuriate  in  imagina- 
tion over  tho  who:o  of  tlio  forest  as  it  was  when 
in  its  wildest  stat"^,  waeu  hujnan  dw.llings  were 
few  in  it,  and  thinly  Bcatterod — and  where  the 
wanderer  might  now  como  uiiexpectotlly  upon  the 
humble  cottage  in  some  rolired  diiiglo,  or  he 
startled  by  the  srddoa  app^'arance  of  the  frown- 
ing outworks  of  some  tower  or  peel  judleiously 
pitched  on  some  p')sjitioa  of  luitural  stioiigJhl 
whilst  tho  lone]  V  church  of  St.  Mary's  or  borne 
other  smaller  chap  Is,  to  bo  found  set  down  here 
and  there,  in  tho  midtt  of  the.se  woodland  wilds, 
might  bo  suppo.sed  to  produce  home  d«>j;roo  of 
peaceful  influence  on  tlio  rude  and  sloriny  bosoms 
of  those  who  dwAt  in  cot  or  tower.  Then  th'nk 
of  the  animal  life  with  which  tho  whole  of  thuse 
sylvan  districts  were  filled,  and  tho  pl.turesijue 
pursuit  of  the  woodcr::ft  which  it  naturally  cre- 
ated. The  m;  gnifu'uiit  e.rus,  bison,  or  wild  bull  it- 
self, rushing  through  tlie  coverts,  ard  glaring 
fearfully  at  tho  passenger  who  disturbed  him 
from  his  lair.  One  head  in  tbe  hall  at  Abbots- 
ford,  found  in  a  neighbouring  moss,  indicates  an 
animal  three  times  the  size  of  the  wild  cattle 
kept  at  ChiUingham.  Let  all  these  picturesque 
cireamitances  be  mingled  with  those  lovc-mak- 
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ings,  meny-xnakings,  feuds,  and  fights,  which 
must  have  taken  place  amongst  such  a  popula- 
tion, and  vo  shall  find  that  it  would  produce  a 
stock  of  materials  for  the  poet  or  the  artist,  that 
would  be  perfectly  exhaustless. 

But  to  come  down  to  the  plain  matter  of  fact  as 
it  now  stands.  Instead  of  the  endless  woodland 
which  once  covered  the  country,  Dr.  Douglas,  in 
his  view  of  Selkirkshire,  published  in  1708,  says 
*— *'  In  stating  the  number  of  acres  in  wood  at 
2,000,  I  have  followed  Mr.  Johnston.  The  best 
information  which  I  could  collect  from  the  con- 
versation of  gentlemen  and  farmers,  in  different 
eomerfl,made  it  rather  less."  The  general  appear- 
ance of  the  country  is  a  succession  of  green  and 
bare  hills,  gradually  rising  one  above  another  in 
height.  Dr.  Douglas  says — '*  Their  naked  and 
bleak  aspect,  when  seen  at  a  distance  in  cloudy 
weather,  is  lost  upon  riding  among  them,  and 
beholding  the  rich  sward  with  which  they  are 
covered,  the  clear  streams  which  issue  from  their 
sides,  the  fleecy  flocks  browsing  on  their  green 
pastures,  and  their  lambs  frisking  around.  The 
animation  of  the  scene  is  heightened  by  patches 
of  brushwood  and  small  clumps  of  trees,  with 
which,  in  a  few  places,  the  hills  are  adorned — the 
fertility  of  the  vales,  by  which  they  are  separated 
from  each  other — and  the  romantic  banks  of  the 
waters  which  wash  their  bases.'' 

But  now  let  us,  in  the  first  place,  give  our 
attention  to  the  Ettrick,  and  in  so  doing  let  us 
not  forgot  that  it  gives  origin  to  the  old  Scottish 
song,  "  Ettrick  Banks" — 

"  On  £ttrick*8  banks,  ae  simmer  nif^bt, 
At  gloamin)^  vben  the  sheep  cam'  hame, 
I  met  mj  lassie,  braw  and  ti;;ht, 
While  wand*riuR  through  ihe  mist  her  lane. 
My  heart  grew  light,  I  wsmted  long 
To  tell  my  laf^aw  a'  my  mind, 
And  never  till  this  happy  hour, 
A  canny  meeting  could  1  find."  &c. 

The  Ettrick  rises,  as  wo  are  told,  from  among  a 
few  rushes,  between  Loch-fcll  and  Capcl-fell,  on 
the  south  side  of  a  range  of  hills,  which  may  be 
called  "  the  back-bone  of  the  country,'*  at  a  point 
two  miles  above  Potburn,  which  is  said  to  bo  the 
highest  situated  farm-house  above  the  sea  in  the 
south  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Stoddart  tells  us  that 
**  Ettrick  abounds  in  nice  trout,  weighing,  on  the 
average,  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  but  I  havo  killed 
them  occasionally,  below  Thirlestano,  upwiirds  of 
a  pound,  and  recollect  seeing  one  taken  there 
nearly  three  times  that  weight.  From  the  burns 
which  empty  themselves  in  the  upper  districts,  I 
have  known  my  friend  John  AVilson,  Jun.,  of 
Elhray,  to  capture,  with  the  worm,  twelve  dozen 
in  the  course  of  a  forenoon.  Sea-trout,  both  the 
whitling  and  the  bull  specie?,  ascend  the  Ettrick 
in  November,  sometimes  in  great  numbers — as 
many  as  three  score  have  been  slaughtered,  by 
means  of  the  leister,  in  one  night,  out  of  a  single 
pool.  The  true  salmon  killed  on  an  occasion  of 
this  sort  are  comparatively  few." 

Lord  Napier's  ancient  residence  of  Thirlstane 
tower,  with  its  few  venerable  ash  trees  and  its  ex- 
tensive plantations,  give  an  immediate  interest  to 
this  highly  elevated  part  of  its  banks.    Ettrick, 


however,  cannot  boast  of  many  trees  during  the 
first  twenty  miles  of  its  course,  but  its  hills  are 
greener,  and  its  valleys  are  wider  and  fitter 
for  cultivation  than  those  of  the  Yarrow.  A 
little  way  above  its  junction  with  the  latter 
stream,  its  sides  are  skirted  with  natural  wood, 
its  plains  become  more  extensive  and  fertile,  and 
the  adjoining  hills  are  covered  with  planted  wood. 
On  the  side  of  the  Ettrick,  opposite  to  Thirlstane, 
are  the  remains  of  the  tower  of  Gamescleuch.  A 
genealogy  of  the  Scotts,  in  the  posBession  of  Lord 
Napier,  tells  us  that  **  John  Scott,  of  Thirlstane, 
married  a  daughter  of  Scott  of  Allanhangh,  by 
whom  he  had  four  sons,  Robert,  bis  heir,  and 
Simon,  called  Long-spear,  who  was  tntor  of 
Thirlstane,  and  built  the  tower  of  Qameselench." 
It  soon  afterwards  receives  two  tributaries  from 
the  right,  a  small  rivulet  called  Tunah,  and  the 
Ranlde-bum,  which  is  not  only  celebrated  by  the 
song  of  the  <'  Maid  of  Rankle-bum,"  bat  which 
is  likewise  rendered  remarkable  by  its  being  the 
place  where  the  progenitors  of  the  Buedeach 
family  first  took  up  their  residence— when 
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old  Buccleuch  the  name  did  gain, 

When  in  the  deuch  the  buck  was  ta'en.' 


The  legend,  as  told  in  the  notes  to  the  "  Lay  of 
the  Last  Minstrel,"  simply  states  that,  "Two 
brethren,  natives  of  Galloway,  having  been 
banished  from  that  country,  for  a  riot  or  insur- 
rection, came  to  Bankle-bum,  in  Ettrick  forest, 
where  the  keeper,  whose  name  was  Brydone, 
received  them  joyfully,  on  account  of  their  skill 
in  winding  the  horn,  and  in  the  other  mysteries 
of  the  chase.  Kenneth  Mac  Alpin,  then  king  of 
Scotland,  came  soon  after  to  hunt  in  the  Royal 
forest,  and  pursued  a  buck  from  Ettrick-heuch 
to  the  glen  now  called  Buck-cleuch,  about  two 
miles  above  the  junction  of  the  Ranklebura  with 
the  river  Ettrick.  Here  the  stag  stood  at  bay ; 
and  the  king  and  his  attendants,  who  followed  on 
horseback,  were  thrown  out  by  the  steepness  of 
the  hill  and  the  morass.  John,  one  of  the  bre- 
thren from  Galloway,  had  followed  the  chase  on 
foot,  and  now  coming  in,  seized  the  buck  by  the 
horns,  and,  being  a  man  of  great  strength  an^i 
activity,  threw  him  on  his  back,  and  ran  with  his 
burden  about  a  mile  up  the  steep  hill,  to  a  pla<^ 
called  Cracra-cross,  where  Kenneth  had  halted, 
and  laid  the  buck  at  the  sovereign's  feet,"— 

**  The  deer  being  cureed  in  that  place, 
At  his  mnjesty's  demand, 
Then  John  of  Galloway  ran  apace, 
And  fetched  water  in  his  hand. 

The  king  did  wash  into  a  dish. 

And  Galloway  John  ho  wot; 
He  said,  *  thy  name  now  after  this 

Shall  ever  bo  called  John  Scott. 

Tbe  forest  and  the  deer  therein. 

We  commit  to  thy  hand  ; 
For  thou  shall  sure  the  ranger  be. 

If  thou  obey  command. 

And  for  the  buck  thou  stoutly  bronghi 

To  us  up  that  steep  heucb. 
Thy  designation  ever  shall 

ie  John  Soott  in  Buccleuch. 


In  Scotland  no  Buoolench  was  then. 
Before  the  buck  in  the  deuch  was  slain ; 
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Night's  men  at  first  they  did  appear. 
Because  moon  and  stArs  in  their  arms  thej  bear. 
Their  crest,  supporters,  and  hunting  horn, 
Show  their  be^unin^  from  hunting  came  ; 
Their  name,  and  style,  and  book  ooth  say, 
John  gained  them  both  into  one  day." 

Imn^ediately  opposite  to  the  juBction  of  tho 
Rankle-bum  with  the  Ettrick.  appear  the  grey 
nins  of  the  old  tower  of  Tushielaw.  They  stand 
on  the  aide  of  a  hill,  near  the  road  that  runs  up  the 
£ttrick.  It  was  long  the  stronghold  of  a  power- 
fdl  family  of  the  name  of  Scott,  who  were  famous 
free-hooters,  or  border-riders,  or  moss-troopers, 
which  epithets,  we  beg  our  readers  to  believe,  are 
meant  by  us  to  convey  the  highest  compliments 
we  can  pay  them.  We  have  already  had  occasion 
to  notice  the  romantic  legend,  regarding  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Earl  of  March,  who  mot  with  the  son 
of  the  Laird  of  Tushielaw  in  Ettrick  forest — of  the 
love  that  arose  between  them — of  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  crossed — and  the  sad  fate  of  the 
lady,  who  died  of  a  broken  heart  just  as  her 
ibndest  wishes  appeared  to  be  about  to  be  realised. 
We  earnestly  hope  that  Adam  Scott,  son  of  David 
Scott,  of  Tushielaw,  was  not  the  young  knight  of 
the  legend,  for  he  (Adam)  bore  the  very  distin- 
guished name  of  "  King  of  the  Thieves."  His 
fate  too  was  somewhat  summary,  and  rather  unro- 
mantic,  for,  in  the  famous  excursion  which  King 
James  V.  made  through  the  Border — with  the  in- 
tention of  ridding  himself  and  his  country  of  some 
of  the  great  characters  who  were  most  remarkable 
for  keeping  up  its  predatory  fame — ^he  came  sud- 
denly to  Tushielaw  one  morning  before  breakfast, 
and  hanged  King  Adam  over  the  horizontal  bough 
of  an  old  ash  tree  that  grew  over  his  own  gate,  all 
along  the' bark  of  which  were  to  be  felt  and  seen 
Tarions  nicks  and  hollows,  formed  by  the  ropes  on 
which  many  an  unhappy  wrotch  had  been  hanged 
by  the  remorseless  Tushielaw  himself. 

Wo  must  not  furget  to  record  that,  in  an  old 
house  not  far  from  Ettrick  Church,  wo  are  in- 
formed by  James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd, 
himself,  that  he  first  drew  the  breath  of  life  :— 

"  Here  first  I  saw  the  rising  mom ; 
Here  first  my  infant  mind  unfurled, 
To  judge  this  spot,  where  I  was  born, 
The  very  centre  of  the  world." 

At  Kewhouse,  the  Ettrick  has  worn  its  way 
through  a  deep  ravine,  where  the  rocks  rise  al- 
most perpendicularly,  covered  with  furze,  and 
overhung  with  copsewood,  presenting  rather  a 
wild  scene;  but,  otherwise,  there  is  little  inte- 
resting in  this  river,  until  after  it  has  received 
the  Yarrow. 

For  our  parts,  never  shall  we  forget  the  day 
"when  we  made  our  happy  excursion,  from  Selkirk, 
to  trace  this  classical  and  musical  stream  to  its 
source.  We  shall  not  stop  at  present  to  notice 
the  delight  we  enjoyed  in  our  drive  up  the  vale  of 
the  Tarrow,  for,  as  our  custom  is,  in  following 
oat  our  present  plan,  to  trace  those  tributary  and 
other  streams  downwards,  we  shall  begin  by 
noting  our  sensations  on  reaching  the  lone  St. 
Mary's  Loch  and  the  Loch  of  the  Lowes.  We 
ha^e  been  great  wanderers  in  our  day,  and  we 
ha^e  looked  upon  scenes  as  lonely,  accompanied 


hy  all  the  savage  accessories  of  Alpine  scenery, 
peaked  mountains,  precipitous  cliffs,  valleys  en- 
cumbered by  gigantic  fragments  of  rock,  and  al- 
together devoid  of  verdure,  roaring  cataracts  and 
thundering  streams,  and  dark  and  hardly  fathom- 
able lakes,  that  silently  reflected  the  beetling 
cliffs  and  the  shred  of  sky  that  hung  over  them  ; 
but  never  before,  at  so  high  an  elevation,  did  we 
meet  with  so  perfect  an  emblem  of  simple  and 
unadorned  beauty,  silently  sleeping  in  the  lap  of 
Nature.  A  crystalline  sheet  of  water  poured  out 
to  so  great  an  extent,  amidst  pastoral  and  com- 
paratively green  hills,  and  not  the  trace  of  a 
dwelling  to  remind  us  that  there  might  be  other 
human  beings  there  as  well  as  ourselves.  How 
perfectly  descriptive  of  the  pcacefulncss  of  this 
lovely  scenO  are  those  two  simple  lines  of  Words- 
worth : — 

"  The  swan  on  sweet  St  Clary's  Lake 
Floats  double,  swan  aud  shadow." 

The  river  itself  rises  from  the  hills  which  form 
the  boundary  of  Dumfries- shire  ;  and  finding  its 
way  into  the  upper  and  smaller  lake  called  the 
Loch  of  the  Lowes,  it  speedily  passes  from  it  into 
the  upper  part  of  St.  Mary's  Loch,  which  is  seven 
and  a  half  miles  in  circumference,  its  greatest 
depth  being  about  thirty  fathoms.  The  Meggat 
water,  which  comes  in  from  the  left  as  a  tributary 
to  St.  Mary's  Lake,  is  a  stream  of  considerable 
importance.  We  may  as  well  proceed  at  once  to 
notice  the  angling  which  is  afforded  by  this 
neighbourhood.  We  find  that  Mr.  Stoddart 
says  that  the  Yarrow,  "  as  an  angling  stream, 
is  of  good  repute,  and  contains  nico  trout,  weigh- 
ing from  one  and  a  half  pound  downwards.  Near 
the  loch  the  average  is  about  half  a  pound,  and  I 
have  frequently  taken  two  or  three  dozen  of  that 
weight.  The  woodcock  wing  and  mouso  fur 
body  form  a  favourite  fly.  Minnow,  also,  during 
summer  is  highly  attractive  in  some  of  the  streams. 
In  Douglass  burn  are  numbers  of  small  trout. 
St.  Mary's  Loch  is  well  stocked  with  trout  ave- 
raging half  a  pound.  I  have  often,  however, 
killed  them  a  great  deal  heavier,  and  recollect, 
on  the  Bourhopo  side,  encrcoling  a  yellow  trout 
that  measured  nearly  twenty  inches  in  length. 
Such  an  occurrence,  however,  is  extremely  rare. 
Besides  trout,  St.  Mary's  Loch  contains  pike  and 
perch  ;  the  former,  of  late  years,  are  much  on  tho 
increase,  whereas  in  the  Loch  of  tho  Lowes,  which 
is  connected  with  it  by  a  stream  not  fifty  yards 
in  length,  they  are  manifestly  falling  off  in  num- 
bers. About  sixteen  years  ago,  when  I  first 
angled  in  these  lochs,  the  upper  one  contained  no 
trout  whatsoever,  and  the  under  one,  if  any,  few 
pike.,  Now,  the  upper  one,  on  the  south  side,  has 
abundance  of  trout,  and  these  better  in  quality 
than  what  are  met  with  in  the  Lower  Lake.  In 
an  edible  point  of  view,  tho  pike  of  tho  above 
lochs  are  very  superior  to  the  fish  of  this  descrip- 
tion generally  mot  with,  and  attain  to  a  great 
size.  I  recollect  killing  ono  that  weighed  nine- 
teen pounds.  My  implement  was  a  small  trout- 
ing-rod,  and  when  I  brought  the  fish  to  bank, 
there  was  only  a  strand  composed  of  three  horse 
hairs  loffc  near  the  hook  to  support  him,  the  other 
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two  Btratidfl  of  the  \rineh  line  having  giyen  iray. 
Discharging  them  selves  into  these  lochs,  are  seye- 
ral  stream?,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Meggat 
water — an  exct'llcnt  summer  trouting  river,  where 
I  have  cau;;ht  fish  upwards  of  two  pounds  in 
weight.  At  tho  foot  of  th^  Meggat,  close  to 
where  it  enters  St.  Mary's  Loch,  I  recollect,  on 
tho  ocrahr  n  of  a  flood,  killing  with  the  fly  throe 
panniors  full  of  trout,  each  containing  a  stone 
wcMght  and  upwar.ls,  in  the  course  of  a  day. 
Thcso  wero  all  taken  out  of  a  spa-e  of  water  not 
cxcooding  half  a  mile.  Another  large  capture 
made  hy  mo  on  tins  stream  took  place  while  in 
company  with  tho  Et'rick  Shepherd,  and  the 
creel fuls  wo  respectively  empMod  out  on  arriving 
at  IlendtMland  (we  had  fishe.l  down  during  a 
small  flood  from  the  hi\id  of  "VViiiterhbpe  bum,  a 
course  of  four  or  five  miles),  would  have  astonished 
even  a  Tveinl.  :<1g  adopt.  The  Chapolhope  bums 
and  Cor>r'clouL.h,  which  enter  the  Loch  of  the 
Lowes,  also  coiifc;iin  nuMn  r.>us  trout.  There  are 
plenty  of  p'^rch  in  tho  upper  Inl.e,  and  the  lower 
onn  is  occnsi(>nally  visit^Ml  by  salmon  and  bull- 
trout. I  havo  caught  both  of  these  fish  with 
loch  flics  from  tho  mar^an,  but  never  mot  with 
or.e  in  an  cdiMo  condition.*'  AVe  carried  fish- 
ing rods  and  tnckle  with  u?,  and  had  detor- 
niiiicd  to  dfvoto  at  least  an  hour  or  two  to 
serious  ar.^'IriT,  but  tho  beauty  and  novelty 
of  tho  scP'ry  male  ns  quite  unfit  to  do  any- 
thing of  the  fl')rt,  or,  in  hliort,  to  do  anything 
but  enjoy  Nature.  "Wo  Jnrl•^t  mention,  how- 
over,  t'l.-.t,  n<»t'..ilI:stn:T"!i!:_^  an;'\'irances,  there  is 
OTi )  Lol'\'r.-y  liv>!T-'.%  "svhi^h  s'.ni:'"  l.otwern  the  two 
IVx*"*",  v.h'  i'e  a  br  )ih  r  (  f  the  :u\-^\^  may  find  com- 
f(  r'_rl.\^  r-'.art.v.^.  It  is  i;  .t  rr\  'n.:\  but  a  cottage, 
inlinhitc  1  l)y  y.v^.  Tlichnr  Iso*^,  who  is  always 
wiirunf  to  extend  hrr  lir»>'r,it:i'itv  to  anslcrs,  and 
to  do  all  in  lif^r  power  to  iir-]:.^  thi^m  comfort- 
able. An  1,  0  !  wliat  .'ip^are  to  spond  some  quiet 
davs,  in  the  fiiM  fnj'Ynioiit,  of  ?nlitary  thouMit : 
avM'l  with  v.h:.t  foJiiig  docs  Sir  Walter  Scott 
allude  to  this: — 

"  Oft  in  i:iv  min-1  such  iljoiients  awako, 

Tl-   '1  Ivr-T-.-'s*;  it  v.-cll — nor  fen.  nor  scdgo 

Poilntc  ti'o  T);irc  lukc's  crvst:»l  eil"*^; 

Abrujv..  ;mil  >liOL'i*  tin'  momitalcs  aiuk. 

At  oi'cc  uiioM  the  k'v  1  briii-v ; 

A:ul  jii^t  r;  trr.oc  of  ?-iIv(.'r  s.ind 

^lnl•ks  ^^lK'l^"  tho  wp.tor  meets  the  land. 

Yi\r  ill  t.iif  mirror  brirlit  I'ind  uliio, 

3'^Hch  h.ir.v  htit'O  fuiiHiie  you  ni;jy  view; 

Shaziy  wi«h  heath,  hut  lonely  bare. 

Nor  tree,  nor  hush,  nor  bnikc  is  tli^n^ 

Save  v/horo,  oflanth  yon  .^liMKicr  line 

Brnrs  tliwi.rJ:  tho  Likc  the  }«c:;ttcred  pine. 

y*  t  cvre.  this  iink^dnrss  has  pouor. 

And  aids  the  feeling  of  the  hour; 

Nor  thick.'-t,  dell,  nor  copse  you  ppy, 

Wlicro  livinnr  tlun;^  concealed  nuglitlie; 

Nor  point,  rotiriri,<T,  hides  a  dell, 

Where  swain  or  wo'jdman  lone  mii^ht  dwell* 

Thcro'a  iiotljin^  left  to  Fanry's  guess, 

You  "50^  th.it  all  is  lonr-linc's; 

And  silenfo  aids — thi'iisrli  the  steep  hillt 

Bend  to  tho  lake  a  thousand  rills; 

In  summer  tiile,  so  soft  they  weep, 

The  sound  hut  lulls  the  ear  asleep; 

Your  horso's  hoof-tread  sound's  loo  mde, 

So  stilly  is  the  solitude. 

JNought  liviiii;  meets  the  eye  or  ear, 

But  well  1  wccti  the  dead  are  near ; 


For  though,  in  fernUl  strife,  a  lb# 
Hath  Uid  Oar  lady's  Chapel  lew, 
Tet  still  beneath  the  hallowed  soil, 
The  peasant  rests  him  from  his  toil. 
And  ayin;^  bids  his  bones  be  laid 
Where  erst  his  simple  fathers  pray'd." 

Again,  to  indulge  our  fancy  in  recalling  that 
which  we  consider  to  he  the  « ild  and  romantit 
state  of  this  country,  lot  us  imagine  the  forest 
stretching  itself  oTer  every  part  of  this  scene — ^let 
ns  have  the  wild  swans  sweeping  in  graceful  evo- 
lutions over  the  surface  of  the  lake,  and  occasion- 
ally drooping  in  their  flight,  in  order  to  skim 
more  closely  over  its  transparent  hoeom — let  uf 
have  the  much  venerated  Chapel  of  St.  Mary^ 
which  stood  on  its  eastern  side,  as  entire  as  it  waf 
previous  to  its  destruction  hy  the  Clan  Scott,  in 
their  feud  with  the  Cranstons — let  us  hare  in  it 
its  holy  clerks  and  their  assistants,  the  ruioi  of 
whose  dwellings  are  still  discernihle — let  ns  have 
the  restoration  of  those  Peel  Towers  of  which 
the  vestiges  of  one  or  two  of  some  importance 
still  remain,  especially  that  of  Dryhope,  near  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  lake — and  let  us  have  their 
inmates  produced  hefore  us  as  they  were,  and  fall 
of  strange  and  strongly-agitating  passions — let  as 
have  tho  urns,  the  great  palmated  stag,  and  tho 
red  deer  restored — and  let  us,  for  a  spice  of  terror, 
have  tho  wolf,  the  mountain  hoar,  and  other  such 
animal'*,  added  to  our  objects  of  interest — and 
then  let  us  set  poets,  artists,  and  fiction -mongers 
to  work  upon  the  hill  of  faro  we  have  provided  for 
them,  to  write  or  paint  as  they  he&t  can.  Tho 
names  of  Ox-cleuch,  Deer-law,  Ilart-leap,  Tlynd- 
hopc,  Fawn- burn,  AVolf-clouch,  Brock-hill,  Swine- 
brae,  Cat-Jslnck,  &c.,  which  still  exist,  many  of 
them  belonging  to  different  places,  are  sufficient 
to  prove  how  universally  these  animals  inhabited 
tho  forest. 

"VYe  have  already  noticed  that  tho  Meggat 
"Water,  Coming  in  fiom  the  loft,  yields  a  large  con- 
tribution to  St.  ]\iary's  Lake.  On  its  banks  are 
the  vestiges  of  the  castle  of  Ilenderland,  which, 
with  the  surrounding  eitat'*',  is  tho  property  of 
our  much  valued  friend,  William  Murrfty,  E«q,, 
of  Ilenderland.  A  mountain  torrent,  called  Ilen- 
derland Bum,  rushes  impetuously  from  the  hills, 
through  a  rocky  chasm  called  the  Dow -glen,  and 
passes  near  tho  site  of  tho  tower.  This  tower 
was  once  the  stronghold  of  a  famous  freebooter 
called  Cockbnme  of  Ilenderland,  and  the  position^ 
besides  being  apparently  unapproachable  by  the 
strong  hand  of  legal  power,  must  haro  been  peca- 
liarly  fayourablo  for  making  inroads  into  the  col- 
tivated  districts,  both  to  the  south  and  the  north. 
Wo  have  recently  had  occasion  to  notice  the  sum- 
mary manner  in  which  James  Y.,  in  his  progreM 
through  tho  Borders,  dealt  with  Adam  Scott  of 
Tushielaw.  Tho  king  remained  only  to  satisfy 
himself  that  he  had  seen  the  last  dying  struggle 
of  that  worthy,  when  ho  took  a  path  over  the 
mountains  M'hich  separate  the  vale  of  Ettrick 
from  the  head  of  Yarrow,  which  has  erer  sino^ 
borne  the  name  of  the  "  King's  Road.**  The  mo- 
narch arrived  so  suddenly  at  Ilenderland,  thsi.ha 
surprised  Cockburne  sitting  at  dinner,  and  triUi«* 
oat  one  moment's  delaj^  he  oidssred  him  to  b# 
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takflfi  otit  and  baiio^d  before  his  own  door.  Filled 
with  borror,  his  wife  fled  to  a  plaee  still  called 
tfae  Lmdy's  Seat,  where  the  roar  of  the  foaming 
cataract  might  drown  the  tamultaons  noise, 
which  attended  the  execution  of  her  beloTed  has- 
hand.  The  following  old  ballad  gi^en  in  the 
Bonier  minstrel sr,  is  said  to  be  her  "  Lament  :*' 

••  My  love  he  built  tne  a  bonny  bower. 
And  clad  it  a*  wi'  lylie  flower, 
A  brawer  bower  ye  ne'er  did  see. 
Than  my  true  love  he  built  for  me. 

"  There  came  a  man,  by  mi  idle  day, 
fie  spied  his  sport,  and  went  airay; 
And  broufl^ht  tne  kin«T  that  very  nipfht, 
Who  brake  my  bower,  and  slew  my  knight. 

**  Hs  slew  my  ktnii^ht,  to  me  bo  dear; 
lie  slew  my  kni^rht,  and  poinod  his  gear; 
My  83rvants  all  for  life  did  flee, 
And  left  me  in  extremitie. 


«< 


1  sewed  his  sheet,  making  my  mane; 
I  watched  the  corpse,  myself  a!ane ; 
I  watched  his  bodv,  night  and  day; 
No  livijig  creature  came  that  way. 

^*  I  look  his  body  on  my  back. 

And  whiles  I  gaeJ,  and  whiles  I  sat; 

I  digged  a  f^Ttive  and  laid  him  in. 

And  happed  him  atth  the  sod  sae  green. 

**  Bat  think  na'  ye  my  heart  was  siir, 

When  I  laid  the  mbul'  on  his  yellow  hair; 
O  thiuk  na'  ye  mv  heart  was  wae, 
Wheu  I  turned  about,  awa'  to  gae  ? 

"  Nae  living  man  I'll  love  again, 
Since  that  ray  lovely  kni;rlit  is  slam; 
Wi'  ae  lock  of  his  yellow  hair 
I'll  chain  my  heart  for  ever  mair." 

The  monument  of  this  unfortunate  knight  and 
his  lady,  consisting  of  a  large  stono  broken  into 
three  parts,  still  lies  in  the  dcscrte  I  burial-placo 
that  surrounded  the  chapel  of  tho  castle,  with  this 
inscription  on  it — "  Hero  lyes  Perys  of  Cokburno 
and  his  Wyfe  Marjory." 

Near  to  the  point  where  the  Kirkstoad  Bum 
joins  tho  lower  end  of  the  lake  are  the  ruins  of 
Drvhope  Tower,  celebrcatcd  as  the  birth-place  of 
Mary  Scott,  daughter  of  Philip  Scott,  of  Drvhope. 
Sho  was  rendered  famous  by  the  traditional 
name  of  the  Flower  of  Yarrow.  Sho  was  married 
to  Walter  Scott  of  Harden,  who  was  as  renowned 
for  his  exploits  as  a  bold  Bordcr-rlder,  as  she  was 
for  her  beautv,     Vfo  know  not  wh6t]icr  tho  well- 

m 

known  ballad  should  bo  considered  as  dedicated 
to  her,  or  to  some  subsequent  Flower  of  Yarrow, 
for  ve  beliove  that  there  wero  others,  after  her 
time.  We  cerjjainly  can  hardly  conceive  the 
rough,  moss-trooping  Harden  dissolving  into  such 
Terses  as  these  :— 

'*  ITappy's  the  love  which  meets  return^ 
When  in  soft  flame  souU  ej^nal  burn. 
But  words  are  wanting  to  discover, 
The  torments  of  a  hopeless  lover. 
Ye  rejfisters  of  Heaven  relate, 
Whilat  noting  o'er  the  rolls  of  fate. 
Bid  yon  there  see  me  marked  to  marrow 
Mary  Scott  the  Flower  of  Yarrow  ?" 

And  believing,  as  we  do,  that  the  verses  are  the 
prodaction  of  a  more  modem  and  less  romantic 
age,  we  shall  spare  our  readers  from  the  inflic- 
tion of  any  more  of  them ;  whilst,  at  the  same 
time,  we  give  them  the  assurance,  from  oar 
own  experience,  that  they  pass  very  well  when 
sung  to  the  simplo  melody  to  which  they  belong, 


which  possesset  the  trae  eharaeter   of  border 
music. 

Douglass,  or  the  Dhn  Glass,  the  blaek  and  grey 
water,  is  tho  next  tributary  of  consequenoe.     It 
descends  from  the  left,  fW>m    the   Blackhonse 
Heights,  which  rise  2,370  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
it  joins  tho  Yarrow  immediately  after  passing  a 
crag^  rock,  called  tho  Douglass  Craig.    The  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  tower  of  Blackhouse,  stand 
in  this  wild  and  solitary  glen.     The  building  ap- 
pears to  have  been  square,  with  a  circular  turret 
at  one  angle  for  carrying  up  the  staircase,  and 
flanking  the  entrance.     From  this  ancient  tower. 
Lady  Margaret  Douglass  was  carried  oiF  by  her 
lover,   which  gave  rise   to  that  sad,  but  well- 
authenticated,  legend  which  is  told  in  the  ballad 
called,  "  The  Douglas  Tragedy." 

**  *  Rise  up,  rise  up,  now  Lord  Donp^las,*  she  says, 
*  And  put  on  yonr  armour  so  bright. 
Let  it  never  be  said  that  a  daughter  of  thine 
Was  married  to  a  Lord  under  night 

** '  Bise  np,  rise  up,  my  seven  bold  sons, 
And  put  on  your  arroonr  so  bright. 
And  take  bettf^r  care  of  your  younger  sistexy 
For  your  eldest*3  awa'  the  last  night.* 

"  He's  mounted  her  on  a  milk-white  steed. 
And  himself  on  a  dapple  grey, 
With  a  bngelet  bom  hung  down  by  his  aide. 
And  lightly  they  roilo  away. 

**  Lord  William  loolcet  o'er  his  left  shoulder, 
To  see  what  he  could  see, 
And  there  he  spycd  her  seven  brethren  bold. 
Come  ridiug  o'er  the  lee. 

"  *  Lijiht  down,  light  down.  Lady  Marg'rct,'  he  said, 

*  Aud  hold  my  steed  in  yonr  hand, 
tJntd  that  ngftinst  yonr  seven  brethren  bold, 

Aud  your  Father,  1  make  a  stand.' 

"  She  held  his  ste?d  in  her  milk-white  hand. 
And  never  shed  one  tear, 
Until  that  she  saw  her  seven  brethern  fa\ 
And  her  father  hard  fl^^litiug,  who  loved  her  so  deaf^ 

«  '  Oh,  hold  yonr  hand,  Lord  Willinm !'  &lie  said, 

*  For  your  strokes  tbey  are  wondrous  sair; 
True  lovers  I  can  pet  mony  a  ane, 

But  a  father  1  cau  never  get  mair.' 

"  O,  she's  ta'en  out  her  handkerchief, 
It  was  b'  the  Uolliind  sae  tine. 
And  aye  she  di':riited  her  f.itliers  bloody  wounds^ 
That  were  redder  than  tlie  wine. 


**  '0  chuse,  0  chtise.  Lady  Marg'ret,'  he  said, 
*0  whether  will  ye  ^\x:^^  or  bide?* 
*rU  u'aug,  I'll  gang,  Lord  A'illiam/  she  8:iid» 
'  For  you  have  lefi  me  no  other  guide.' 

*'  He's  liftel  her  on  a  milk-white  steed, 
Aud  hi  n self  on  a  dapple  grey. 
With  a  bugclet-hom  hung  down  by  his  side. 
And  slowly  tbey  baith  rode  away. 

**  0  they  r^de  on,  and  on  they  rade, 
And  a'  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 
Until  they  came  to  yon  wan  water, 
And  there  they  lighted  down. 

**  Thev  lighted  down  to  tak'  a  drink 

Of  the  sprmg  that  ran  sae  dear;  y 

And  dufrn  the  stream  ran  his  gude  heart*s  blooo; 
And  sair  she  'gaa  to  fear. 

"  « Hold  np,  hold  up,  Lord  William,'  she  says. 
For  I  fear  that  yon  are  slain !' 
*'Ti3  naething  but  shadow  of  my  scarlet  cloak^ 
That  shines  in  the  water  sae  plain.* 

"  0  they  rode  on,  and  on  they  rode, 
And  a'  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 
Until  they  cam'  to  his  mothers  ha'  dooi^ 
And  Uiert  they  lighted  down. 
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^  'Get  up,  get  up,  lady  mother/  he  njt, 
'  Get  up  and  let  me  in ! 
Get  ap,  get  up,  lady  mother,*  he  says, 
'  For  this  ni^ht  my  fair  lady  I've  wia. 

*"  *  0  mak'  my  hed,  lady  mother,'  he  says, 
'  0  mak'  It  braid  and  deep ! 
And  lay  Lady  Marg'ret  close  at  my  back, 
And  the  sounder  I  will  sleep.' 

*<  Lord  William  was  dead  long  ere  midnight, 
Lady  Marg'ret  long  ere  day— 
And  all  true  loTers  that  gang  thegither. 
May  they  haTO  mair  luck  than  they. 

<*  Lord  William  was  bnried  in  St.  Marie's  kirk. 
Lady  Marg'ret  in  Marie's  qaire. 
Out  o'  tlie  lady's  grave  grew  a  bonny  red  rose. 
And  out  o'  the  knight's  a  brier. 

'*  And  they  twa  met,  and  they  twa  plat. 
And  fain  they  wad  be  near, 
And  a'  the  warld  might  ken  right  weel. 
They  were  twa  lovers  dear. 

^  But  bye  and  rade  the  Black  Douglas, 
And  wow  but  he  was  rough  ! 
For  he  pulled  up  the  bonny  brier. 
And  flang't  in  St.  Marie's  loch." 

Seven  large  stones,  erected  on  the  neighbouring 
heights  of  Blackhouse,  mark  the  spot  where  the 
aeven  brethren  were  slain,  and  the  Douglas  bum 
is  said  to  be  the  stream  at  which  the  loyers 
stopped  to  drink. 

Opposite  to  the  Douglas  water,  that  of  Altriyc 
comes  in  from  the  right.  Here  it  was  that  James 
Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  had  his  small  farm, 
-which,  we  believe,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch  generously  gave  him  rent-free,  and  here 
lie  accordingly  lived  until  his  death.  Nothing 
can  be  more  retired,  or  thoroughly  pastoral-look- 
ing, than  the  country  around  the  kirk,  manse,  and 
bridge  of  Yarrow,  and  it  is  impossible  for  a 
stranger,  who  may  be  in  the  habit  of  exercising 
liis  reflective  powers  as  he  journeys  along,  to  pass 
hj  this  simple  House  of  God,  humbly  reared, 
^0  it  is,  among  these  extensive  wilds,  without 
feeling  how  calm,  and  pure,  and  uncontaminated 
with  worldly  thought  and  the  bustle  of  busy 
life,  must  be — or,  at  least,  ought  to  be — the 
-worship  that  is  likely  to  ai'ise  from  beneath  its 
grey  roof.  This  is,  indeed,  a  peaceful  scene  now; 
but,  from  various  appearances,  as  well  as  tra- 
ditions, this  particular  neighbourhood  would  seem 
to  have  frequently  witnessed  bloody  and  fatal 
feuds.  It  must  be  a  charming  place  of  tem- 
porary sojourn  for  the  angler,  for  we  took  occasion 
to  lean  over  the  bridge,  and  naiTowly  to  inspect 
the  river  running  under  it,  when  we  discovered 
many  fine  trouts,  and  some  of  them  of  a  very 
large  size*  The  new  statistical  account  says, 
that  "  salmon,  grilse,  whitling,  trout,  eels,  par, 
minnows,  barbels,  and  sticklebacks,  tenant  the 
rivers."  But  we  suspect  that  few  clean  salmon 
CT  grilses  get  as  high  as  this,  in  such  condition  as 
to  nSktrd  good  sport  to  the  angler,  or  good  food  to 
man.  It  is  remarkable  that  lampreys  used  to 
«ome  up  here  to  spawn,  and,  if  we  do  not  mistake, 
we  ourselves  saw  several  sticking  to  the  stones, 
near  ttie  bridge,  like  floating  pieces  of  tangle. 

It  would  seem  that  two  sanguinary  and  fatal 

combats  took  place  hereabouts,  in  ancient  times, 

nd  it  appears  to  be  veij  difficult  to  determine,  to 

hich  of  the  two  the  old   ballad,    called  the 


"  Dowie  Dens  of  Yarrow,"  was,  in  reality,  dedi- 
cated. A  certain  knight,  of  the  name  of  Soott, 
who  was  probably  John,  sixth  son  of  the  laird  of 
Harden,  who  resided  at  Kirkhope,  or  Oakwood 
Castle,  was  murdered  hereabouts  by  his  kinsmen, 
the  Scotts  of  Gilman'S'Cleuch.  Again,  m  a  spot 
called  Annan's  Treat,  a  huge  monumental  stone, 
with  an  eligible  inscription,  was  discovered,  vhich 
is  supposed  to  record  the  event  of  a  combat,  in 
which  the  male  ancestor  of  the  present  Lord 
Napier  was  slain.  And  then  two  tall  unhewn 
stones  are  erected  on  Annan's  Treat,  about  eighty 
yards  distant  from  each  other,  which  the  smallest 
child  tending  a  cow  will  tell  you,  mark  the  spot 
where  lie  the  twa  Lords,  who  were  slain  in  single 
fight.  Scotl  tells  us,  that  "Tradition  affirms, 
that,  be  the  hero  of  the  song  whom  he  may,  he 
was  murdered  by  the  brother,  either  of  his  wife, 
or  betrothed  bride.  The  alleged  cause  of  malice 
was  the  lady's  father  having  proposed  to  endow 
her  with  the  half  of  his  property,  upon  her  mar- 
riage with  a  warrior  of  such  renown.  The  name 
of  the  murderer  is  said  to  have  been  Annan,  and 
the  place  of  the  combat  is  still  called  Annan'i 
Treat." 

"  Late  at  e'en,  drinkin;j  the  wine. 
And  ere  they  paid  the  lawing, 
They  set  a  combat  thorn  between. 
To  fight  it  in  the  dawing. 

" '  Oh  stay  at  hame,  my  noble  lord. 
Oh  stay  at  home,  my  marrow ! 
My  cruel  brother  will  you  betray, 
On  tho  dowie  houms  of  Yarrow.' 

**  *  Oh  fare  ye  weel,  my  ladye  eaye ! 
Oh  fare  ye  weel,  my  Sarah ! 
For  I  maun  gae,  thouffh  I  ne'er  return, 
Frae  the  dowie  banks  of  Yarrow.' 

"  She  kissed  his  cheek,  she  kaimed  his  hair, 
As  oft  she  had  done  before,  O ; 
She  belted  him  with  his  noble  brand. 
And  he's  away  to  Yarrow. 

"  As  he  gaed  up  the  Tinnis  bank, 
I  wot  he  gaed  wi*  sorrow, 
Till  down  in  a  den,  ho  spied  nine  aimed  mei^- 
On  tho  dowie  houms  of  Yarrow. 

"  *  Oh  come  ye  hero  to  part  your  land. 
The  bonny  forest  thorough  ? 
Or  come  yo  here  to  wield  your  brand. 
On  the  dowie  houms  of  Yarrow  V 

« *  I  come  not  hero  to  part  my  land. 
And  neither  to  beg  nor  borrow ; 
I  come  to  wield  my  noble  brand, 
On  the  bonny  banks  of  Yanow. 

"  *  If  I  sec  all,  ye'ro  nine  to  ane ; 
And  that's  an  unequal  marrow; 
Yet  will  I  fight  while  lasts  my  brand. 
On  the  bonny  banks  of  Yarrow.' 

"  Four  has  he  hurt,  and  fivo  has  slain. 
On  the  bloody  braes  of  YaiTow, 
Till  that  stubborn  knight  came  him  behind^ 
And  run  his  body  thoroxigh. 

'* '  Gao  hame,  gae  hame,  good-brother  John, 
And  tell  your  sister,  barah, 
To  como  and  lift  her  leafu*  lord; 
He's  sleeping  sound  on  YaiTow.' 

"  *  Yestreen,  I  dreamed  a  doleful  dream, 
I  fear  there  will  be  sorrow ; 
I  di-eamcd  I  pou'd  the  heather  green, 
Wi'  my  true  love,  on  Yarrow. 

«« *  0  gentle  wind,  that  bloweth  south. 
From  whore  my  love  repaireth. 
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Conyey  a  kiss  from  his  dear  month, 
And  tell  me  hov  he  fkreth ! 

**  *  But  in  the  glen  strive  armed  men ; 
They've  wrou|?ht  me  dole  and  sorrow; 
They've  slain— the  comliest  knight  they've  shiin- 
He  bleeding  lies  on  Yarrow.' 


*' As  she  sped  down  yon  high,  high  hill, 

Bhe  gaed  wi'  dole  and  sorrow. 

And  in  the  den,  spied  ten  slain  men. 

On  the  dowie  banks  of  Yarrow. 

"  She  kissed  his  cheek,  she  kaimed  his  hair, 
Bhe  searched  his  wounds  all  thorough ; 
She  kissed  them  till  her  lips  grow  red, 
On  the  dowie  houms  of  Yarrow. 

" '  Kow,  hand  your  tongue,  my  daughter,  dear ! 
For  a'  this  breeds  but  sorrow ; 
ril  wed  ye  to  a  better  lord 
Than  him 70  lost  on  Yarrow.' 

"*  O  hand  your  tongue,  my  father,  dear ! 
Ye  mind  me  but  of  sorrow  ; 
A  fairer  rose  did  never  bloom, 
Than  now  lies  cropped  on  Yarrow.' " 

As  we  proceed  downwards  from  the  Dowie 
Hoams  of  Yarrow,  the  banks  of  the  river  con- 
tract, and  the  scenery  becomes  more  picturesque, 
and  nothing  can  be  more  romantic  than  the  old 
place  of  Hangingshaw,  for  ages  the  property  of 
that  ancient  family  the  Hurrays  of  Philiphaugh, 
"but  now  belonging  to  Mr.  Johnstone  of  Alva. 
The  castle,  which  stood  on  a  commanding  ter- 
race, about  half-way  up  the  hill  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river,  was  unfortunately  burned  by  acci- 
dent about  seventy  years  ago,  when  Miss  Mur- 
ray of  Philiphaugh,  sister  of  the  present  laird, 
the  lady  who  was  afterwards  mother  of  the  pre- 
sent Sir  John  Murray  Nasmyth,  of  Posso,  was 
saved  from  the  flames  as  a  child,  by  being  extri- 
cated through  a  small  window.  Nothing  now 
remains  of  the  ruins  but  a  few  feot  of  the  wall 
and  some  outhouses.  There  was  great  grief  in 
the  country  in  consequence  of  this  misfortune,  as 
the  proprietor  and  his  family  were  much  beloved 
for  their  many  virtues — virtues  which  have  not 
been  lost  in  the  person  of  his  present  reprcsenta- 
tive,  the  brother  oi  Lady  Nasmyth,  whom  we 
have  had  for  some  years  the  advantage  of  know- 
ing and  respecting,  as  one  of  the  most  honour- 
able, upright,  and  straightforward  gentlemen 
with  whom  we  have  ever  been  acquainted.  This 
was  certainly  the  building  which  is  so  pointedly 
noticed  in  the  old  ballad  of  the  "  Song  of  the 
OaUaw  Murray,"  who  was  an  ancestor  of  the 
present  family.  Th4  ballad  itself  is  too  long  for 
entire  quotation,  but  thus  it  begins  : — 

"  Eltricke  Foreste  is  a  fair  foreste, 

In  it  grows  manSe  a  semelie  trie; 
There's  hart,  and  hynd,  and  dae,  and  rae. 

And  of  a'  wild  bestis  grete  plenUe. 
There's  a  fair  castelle,  biggit  wi'  lyme  and  stane, 

O  !  gin  it  stands  not  pleasauntlle ! 
In  the  fore  front  o'  that  castelle  fair, 

Twa  unicorns  are  bra'  to  see ; 
There's  the  picture  of  a  knight,  and  a  ladye  bright, 

An*  the  grene  hollin  abune  their  brie." 

Scott  tells  US  that  Mr.  Plummer,  the  sheriff- 
depate  of  Selkirkshire,  had  assured  him,  that  he 
well  remembered  the  insignia  of  the  unicorns  ex- 
isting on  the  old  Tower  of  Hangingshaw. 

**  There  an  outlaw  keepis  five  hundred  men; 
Ho  ke«pis  a  royalle  cwDpanie ! 


His  merryemen  are  a'  in  ae  liverye  elad, 

0'  the  Lincone  grene  say  gae  to  see; 
He  and  his  ladye  in  purple  clad, 

O !  gin  they  lived  not  royallie  l" 

This  bold  and  gallant  knight  was  in  no  other 
respect  an  outlaw  than  this,  that  he  thought  he 
had  reason  to  believe  himself  as  much  king  of  the 
surrounding  forest,  which  he  won  by  his  sword  from 
the  Southrons,  as  the  King,  James  V.,  who,  we 
think,  then  reigned,  believed  himself  to  be  king 
of  Scotland.  Nothing  in  the  ballad  would  lead 
us  to  imagine  that  Murray  abused  his  power  by 
acting  the  tyrant  within  that  which  he  held  to  be 
his  own  natural  jurisdiction.  The  ballad  is  Tory 
interesting,  and  the  whole  story  of  it  may  be  told 
in  two  words.  A  report  reaches  the  king,  in- 
forming him  of  the  princely  and  independent  life 
which  Murray  leads.  The  king  resolves  to  bring 
him  under  his  dominion,  and  marches  with  a 
strong  force  to  bring  him  to  reason. 

"  The  king  was  coming  through  Gadon  Ford, 

And  full  five  thousand  men  was  he, 

They  saw  the  derke  foreste  them  before. 

They  Uiought  it  awsome  for  to  see." 

But  the  king,  unwilling  to  proceed  to  extremities 
with  a  knight  who  appears  to  have  been  of  noble 
and  gallant  courage  and  character,  expresses  a 
desire  to  treat,  and  at  last,  after  much  negotia- 
tion, he  grants  such  terms,  at  Murray's  request, 
that  he  cannot  refuse  to  accept  of  them,  and  so 
he  at  once  becomes  a  faithful  and  powerful  vassal 
of  the  crown. 

« '  Thir  landis  of  Kttricke  Foreste  fair, 
I  wan  them  from  the  enemic ; 
Like  as  I  wan  them,  sae  will  I  keep  them, 
Contrair  a'  klngis  in  Christentie. 

*' All  the  nobiUs  the  king  about, 

Said  pity  it  were  to  see  him  dee — 
'  Yet  grant  me  mercie,  sovereign  prince. 

Extend  your  favour  unto  me. 

"  *ril  give  the  keys  of  my  castell, 

Wi'  the  blessing  o*  my  gay  ladye, 
Gin  thou'lt  make  me  sheriffe  of  this  foreste. 

And  a'  my  offspring  after  me.' 

**  *  Wilt  thou  give  me  the  keys  of  thy  castell, 

Wi*  the  blessing  of  thy  gaye  ladye  ? 
I'll  make  thee  sheritTo  of  Ettrickc  Foreste, 

Snrely  while  upward  grows  the  U'ee ; 
If  vott  do  not  traitonr  to  the  king, 

Forfaulted  sail  thou  nevir  be.'  " 

Murray,  with  great  honour  to  himself,  then  pro- 
ceeds to  make  terms  for  the  safety  of  all  his  allies 
and  followers,  and  these  being  all  generously 
settled  by  the  king  to  his  now  vassars  satisfac- 
tion, that  which  had  threatened  to  have  produced 
a  most  sanguinary  conflict  was  happily  and  peace- 
fully terminated  without  a  drop  of  blood  being 

shed. 

Wo  never  can  forget  that  delicious  day  of  idle- 
ness which  we  spent  amidst  the  shades  of  Hang- 
ingshaw. The  umbrage  of  the  timber  is  mtjgni- 
ficent,  and  what  we  most  rejoiced  in  were  the 
rows  of  grand  old  yew  trees,  which  are  such  as 
are  rarely  to  be  mot  with.  The  scene  is  alto- 
gether a  woodland  one,  and  it  exhibits  the  re- 
mains of  symmetrical  gardening,  run,  by  neglect, 
into  wildness.  How  we  wished  to  have  been  able 
to  have  reared  up  the  old  house  again,  as  if  witlr 
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the  wand  of  a  magician,  even  if  the  confl^uence 
had  been  that  we  should  have  been  compelled  to 
drink  off  the  famous  "  Ilangingshaw  Ladle"  full 
of  that  potrnt  ale  which,  whiUt  the  ancient  family 
flourished  horo,  always  stooJ  on  tap  to  slake  the 
thirst  of  all  comers  whatsoever. 

Passing  the  modern  place  of  Broadmcadows 
the  situation  of  which,  on  the  left  bank,  is  very 
ebarming,  we  come  next  to  Newark  Castle,  on 
the  ri<;lit  bank — perhaps  the  most  interesting 
object  on  the  whole  stream  of  the  Yarrow,  whe- 
ther wc  consider  its  picturesque  effect,  its  ro- 
raaiit'o  j-ituntion,  or  the  n;aiiv  iiitercstinir  asso- 
ciatioiis  that  arc  conncct'^d  with  it.  Its  name  of 
Newark  si^'^ms  to  have  lovui  ijivon  to  it  to  dis- 
tingui-h  it  from  a  much  more  ancient  castle 
which  once  stood  somewhere  Li  this  neighbour- 
hood, called  Auld  AVark,  which  is  said  to  have 
boon  founded  by  Alexander  III.  Both  were  origi- 
nally dcj-igned  for  the  residriH'e  of  the  sovereign 
when  he  went  to  hunt  in  Ettrick  Forest.  It 
«cems  to  have  boon  held  by  the  celebrated  outlaw 
Murray,  and  to  have  at  that  time  formed  part  of 
the  property  regarding  which  ho  negotiated  with 
James  V.  In  later  times  it  was  granted  to  the 
family  of  Buccleuch,  who  made  it  an  occasional 
residence  for  more  than  a  c^nttiry.  Here,  it  is 
said,  that  the  Duchess  of  I\!unmouth  and  Bnc- 
clcuch  was  brought  up,  and  it  was  probably  for 
this  reason  that  .Sir  Walter  Scott  chose  to  adopt 
it  as  the  scene  in  which  the  old  harper  is  made 
to  cliaunt  the  "Lav  of  the  Last  Minstrel"  for 
her  amusement. 

*'  Tie  pnssM  where  Newark's  stntely  tower 
JiOoks  out  fronj  Yanow's  birchen  bower: 
The  minfttrol  fj.r/ed  with  wihliful  eye^ 
No  humllor  rcslin;::  plaeo  was  iii^h. 
"With  Ijesitnting  step  at  In^t, 
The  embatthid  portal-?»rch  he  pnssed, 
Whose  poiidrous  gr-'^te,  and  r/.;t:>s,y  bar 
Had  oft  I'dllf-d  brick  the  ti'io  of  >var; 
But  never  chased  iho  iron  door 
Against  the  desolate  nnd  poor. 
'J'ho  Diicl.c.  s  marked  his  weary  pace, 
IHs  till! id  nilon  and  reverend  face, 
Ard  lade  her  pfic:<' the  inenin'a  tell, 
That  they  shoidd  tend  the  ohl  man  well; 
For  sho  hud  known  adversity, 
Tlici'irh  born  in  such  a  lii ohdenrfec  ; 
In  pride  of  power,  in  benufy's  bloom. 
Had  wept  oer  Monmouth's  bloody  tomb." 

A  horrible  association  is  attached  to  the  court- 
yaid  of  this  caitle,  for  here  it  is  said  that  General 
Leslie,  the  conqueror  at  Pliiliphaugh,  did  sum- 
n';.ry  military  execution  on  tome  of  the  prisoners 
taken  there,  and  we  do  rot  shud<ier  the  less  at 
this  cruelly,  that  we  hapi.c  n  to  have  his  blood  in 
our  veins. 

On  the  oppo.M'tc  bank  of  the  river  stands  an 
huijible  cottngo,  nrs'led  aiiunr;  the  wood  ;  but 
hvoly  and  uiij  relcm'jug  as  i:s  roof  may  be,  it 
may  weil  claim  to  be  notice<l  among  the  proudest 
of  y.e  objects  of  whch  this  highly  favoured 
Yanow  can  boast.  Here  it  was  that  the  justly 
celcbratoJ  and  ent(rpii&ing  Mungo  Park  first  saw 
the  light.    Tl-.o  name  of  llie  farm  is  Fowlshiels. 

We  know  of  few  livcrs,  cither  in  the  Highlands 
or  Lowlands,  which  afford  more  beautiful  rocky 
Bcenery  than  the  Yarrow  does  here.  Its  steep 
banks  are  fringed  with  the  most  elegant,  free- 


growing,  natural  oaks,  and  overgrown  ynfh  the 
richest  herbage  of  plants  that  artist  could  desire, 
whilst  the  stream  itself  rushes  fiercely  and  pre- 
cipitously along,  boiling,  eddying,  and  sparkling 
among  the  rocks  and  stones,  producing  the  utmost 
animation  and  variety.  A  walk  conducts  along 
the  right  bank,  and  the  whole  forms  a  part  of 
the  grounds  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch*8 
hunting  seat  of  Bowhill,  which,  with  its  exten- 
sive plantations,  may  bo  said  to  fill  the  whole 
space  lying  within  the  point  of  junction  of  tho 
Ettrick  and  Yarrow. 

A  little  way  below  Newark,  but  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river,  is  the  Ilai-ehead  wood,  where  Mr. 
Murray,  of  Fhiliphaugh,  has  built  himself  a  very- 
pretty  residence.    And  still  lower  down  than  this, 
lies  the   extensive   battle-plain  of  Philiphaugh, 
opposite  to  the  town  of  Selkirk.     Before  crossing 
to  Selkirk  we  shall  hastily  touch  on  some  of  the 
circumstdnces  connected  with  the  battle.     It  ap' 
pears  to  be  most  strange  that  Leslie  could  have 
advanced  with  his  small  army  by  so  long  and  cir- 
cuitous a  route  towards  Fhiliphaugh  without  Mon- 
trose, who  was  living  in  Selkirk,  having  been  made 
aware  of  it.     But  the  fact  is,  the  Marquis  was  so 
hated  by  the  people  about  here,  that  no  informa- 
tion was  allowed  to  reach  him.     On  the  other 
hand,  every  one  seems  to  have  been  ready  to  assist 
Leslie,  and  certain  willing  andfaithfulguides  whom 
he  fell  in  with,  conducted  a  portion  of  his  small 
force,  round  by  a  circuitous  path,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  place  it  directly  in  rear  of  the  Boyal  army. 
The  surprise  was  sudden  and  fatal,  and  Montrose 
himself  was  so  little  prepared  for  it,  that  ho  had 
hardly  time  to  reach  the  field  of  battle,  so  as  to 
participate  in  the  defeat.     We  have  seen  a  curi- 
ous silver  locket,  found  on  the  field  of  Fhiliphaugh, 
and  now  in  the   possession  of  Mr.  Graham  of 
Lynedoch.     It  is  heart-shaped — on  one  side  there 
is  carved  along  straight  heavy  sword,  and  below  it 
a  winged  heart,  showing  probably  that  it  belonged 
to  a  Douglas — on  the  other  side  is  a  heart  pierced 
through  with  darts,  with  the  motto,  "  I  live  and 
dye  for  loyaltye."     On  opening  it,  there  is  en- 
graven on  tho  inside  of  the  lid,  "I  mourae  for 
Monarchie,"  and  the  locket  contains  a  mo&t  beau- 
tiful minute  alto-relievo  likeness  of  Montrose. 

Now  let  us  sing — 

"  Up  wi'  the  sutors  ^  Selkirk." 

for  honester  or  bauldcr  fellows  are  nowh^'re  to  bo 
found.  We,  for  our  part,  shall  never  forget  the 
circumstance  of  our  being  invited  by  them  to  a 
large  meeting,  which  was  got  up  expressly  in  our 
honour,  and  where  we  had  the  satisfaction  of 
being  listened  to  with  great  attention  by  thrm 
and  tho  good  and  true  men  of  Galashiels,  who 
likewise  appeared  there,  whilst  wo  unfolded  to 
them  some  of  our  liboj'al  doctrines.  These 
were  the  descendants  of  those  bravo  men  who 
marched  to  Flodden,  and  perished  in  that 
fatal  field.  That  exquisitely  beautiful  song, 
the  "  Flowers  of  the  Forest,"  as  it  is  now  koowD, 
was  composed  by  a  lady  in  Boxburghshire 
many  years  ago,  to  the  ancient  tune  of  tbe  old 
ballad,  the  words  of  which  are  now  almoit  en- 
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ttrely  lost  The  irrst  and  last  lines  of  the  first 
0tansa  of  the  existing  Terses  are  part  of  the  old 
hsUad. 

•  I*r»  heard  them  lilHnjr,  at  the  ewe  mtlliing, 
Lasses  a*  liiuni;.  before  dawn  of  day ; 
But  now  they  are  moaning  on  ilka  green  loaning; 
The  flowers  of  the  forest  are  u*  wede  away." 

Close  to  Selkirk  is  one  of  the  most  lorely  and 
vniqae  spots  which  is  anywhere  to  he  found — 
we  mean  "  The  Haining."  Wo  never  shall  for- 
got the  wonderful  effect  of  this  scene  when  wo 
were  fint  introduced  to  it  asajuYenile  angler. 
It  appeared  to  us  rather  like  some  dream  of  the 
fancy  than  anything  real.  And,  alas !  wo  cannot, 
without  deep  grief,  recal  our  last  visit  to  this  spot 
of  fairy-land,  which  took  place  a  short  time  pre- 
vious to  the  death  of  our  friend,  Mr.  Pringle,  of 
Clifton,  the  late  proprietor.  The  house,  of  large 
sice  and,  in  some  respects,  somewhat  Italian  in 
its  style,  is  found  standing  on  n  long  architectural 
ierraeey  hanging  over  one  of  the  most  beautiful 


and  peaceful-looking  lakes  that  ever  was  seen. 
The  hanks  of  the  lake,  as  they  recede  from  the 
eye  into  the  deer-park,  are  lawny,  and  charm-- 
ingly  wooded.  The  terrace  is  ornamented  with 
fine  statues,  and,  in  short,  the  taut  en^mbh  is 
like  a  scene  freshly  imported  from  Italy.  And 
at  the  time  we  last  saw  it,  as  already  alluded  to, 
it  was,  indeed,  altogether  Italian ;  for  the  hoat 
was  so  intense  that  we  could  not  exist  in  the 
house,  and,  accordingly,  our  evoniogs  were  (pent 
sitting  listlessly  on  the  lerrace,  watching  tho 
gamekeepers  fishing  from  the  boats  with  their 
nets,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  lovely  scene 
and  balmy  air,  and  occasionally  puffing  a  cigar, 
or  imbibing  a  refreshing  draught  of  hock  and 
soda-water.  Alas!  our  amiable  and  kind  host 
is  now  no  more ! 

Below  Selkirk,  the  valley  of  the  Ettrick  widens, 
and  the  river  presents  few  objects  of  interest  until 
its  junction  with  the  Tweed,  which  we  have  al- 
ready had  occasion  to  notice,  takes  place  imme- 
diately below  Sunderland  Hall. 
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At  a  very  early  age  commenced  my  own  inte- 
rest in  the  mystery  that  surrounds  secret  socie- 
ties ;  the  mystery  being  often  double — 1.  What 
they  do  ;  and  2.  What  they  do  it  for.  Except 
a«  to  tho  premature  growth  of  this  interest,  tlierc 
was  nothing  surprising  in  that.  For  everybody 
that  is  by  nature  meditative  must  regard,  with 
a  feeling  higher  than  any  vulgar  cariosity,  small 
fraternities  of  men  forming  themselves  as  sepa- 
rate and  inner  vortices  within  the  great  vortex 
of  society,  communicating  silently  in  broad  day- 
light by  signals  not  even  seen,  but  if  seen,  not 
understood  except  among  themselves,  and  con- 
nected by  the  link  cither  of  purposes  not  safe  to 
be  avowed,  or  by  the  grander  link  of  awful  truths 
which,  merely  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  hos- 
tility of  an  age  unprepared  for  their  reception, 
must  retire,  perhaps  for  generations,  behind  thick 
curtains  of  secrecy.  To  be  hiddon  amidst  crowds 
is  sublime — to  come  down  hidden  amongst  crowds 
from  distant  generations^  is  doubly  sublime. 

The  first  incident  m  my  own  childish  expe- 
rience that  threw  my  attention  upon  the  possibi- 
lity of  such  dark  associations,  was  the  Abl6 
Barael's  book,  soon  followed  by  a  similar  book  of 
Professor  Robison*8,  in  demonstration  of  a  regu- 
lar conspiracy  throughout  Europo  for  extermi- 
nating Christianity.  This  I  did  not  read,  but  I 
beard  it  read  and  frequently  discussed.  I  had 
already  Latin  enough  to  know  that  cancer  meant 
a  crab,  and  that  the  disease  so  appalling  to  a 
child^s  imagination,  which  in  English  we  call  a 
cancer,  as  soon  as  it  has  passed  beyond  the  state 
of  an  indolent  schirrous  tumour,  drew  its  name 
from  the  horrid  claws,  or  spurs,  or  roots,  by  which 
it  connected  itself  with  distant  points,  running 
uiMlargroandy  as  it  were,  baffling  detection,  and 


defying  radical  extirpation.     What  I  heard  read 
aloud  from  the  Abbe  gave  that  dreadful  cancerous 
character  to  the  plot  against  Christianity.      This 
plot,  by  the  Abb6*s  account,  stretched  its  horrid 
fangs,  and  threw  out  its  forerunning  feelers  and 
tentacles  into  many  nations,  and  more  than  one 
century.     That  perplexed  me,  though  also  fasci- 
nating mo  by  its  grandeur.     How  men,  living  in 
distant  periods  and  distant  places — men  that  did 
not  know  each  other,  nay,  often  had  not  even 
heard  of  each  other,  nor  spoke  tho  same  lan- 
guages— could  yet  be  parties  to  tho  same  treason 
against  a  mighty  religion  towering  to  the  highest 
heavens,  puzzled  my  comprehension.    Then,  also, 
when  wickedness  was  so  easy,  u/%  did  they  tako 
all  this  trouble  to  bo  wicked  ?     Thi  how  and  tho 
whi/  were  alike  mysterious  to  mo.    Yet  the  Abbe, 
everybody  said,  was  a  good  man  ;   incapable  of 
telling  false liood!:},  or  of  countenancing  falsehoods; 
and,  indeed,  to  say  that  was  superfluous  as  re- 
garded myself ;  for  every  man  that  wrote  a  book 
was  in  my  eyes  an  essentially  good  man,  being  a 
revealer  of  hiddon  truth.     Things  in  MS.  might 
bo  doubtful,  but  things  printed  were  unavoidably 
and  profoundly  true.      So  that  if  I  qu' stioned 
and  demurred  as  hotly  as  an  infidel  would  havo 
done,  it  never  was  that  by  tho  slightest  shade  I 
had  become  tainted  with  tho  infirmity  of  scepti- 
cism.    On  the  contrary,  I  believed  everybf)dy  as 
well  as  oyGvything,     And,  indeed,  tho  very  start- 
ing-point of  my  too  importunate  questions  was 
exactly  that  incapacity  of  scepticism — not  any 
lurking  jealousy  that  even  part  might  bo  false, 
but  confidence  too  absolute  that  the  whole  must 
be  true  ;  since  the  more  undeniably  a  thing  was 
certain,   the    more    clamorously   I  called  upon 
people  to  make  it  inteliigible.      Other  people^ 
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mrhen  they  eould  not  oomprehend  a  thing,  had 
often  a  resource  in  saying,  **  Bnt,  after  all,  per- 
Laps  it*s  a  lie."     I  had  no  such  resource.    A  lie 
iras  impossible  in  a  man  that  descended  upon 
earth  in  the  awful  shape  of  four  yolumes  octavo. 
Such  a  great  man  as  that  was  an  oracle  for  me, 
far  beyond  Bodona  or  Delphi.     The  same  thing 
occurs  in  another  form  to  everybody.    Often  (yon 
Imow) — alas!  too  often-— one's  dear  fiiend  talks 
flomething,  which  one  scruples  to  call  ''rigma- 
role, ''  but  which,  for  the  life  of  one  (it  becomes 
necessary  to  whisper),  cannot  be  comprehended. 
Well,  after  puzzling  over  it  for  two  hours,  you 
say,  "  Come,  that's  enough ;    two  hours  is  as 
much  time  as  I  can  spare  in  one  life  for  one  un- 
intelligibility. '*     And  then  you  proceed,  in  the 
most  tranquil  frame  of  mind,  to  take  coffee  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.      The    thing  does  not 
haunt  your  sleep  ;  for  you  say,  "  My  dear  friend, 
after  all,    was  perhaps  unintentionally  talking 
nonsense."    But  how  if  the  thing  that  puzzles 
you  happens  to  be  a  phenomenon  in  the  sky  or 
the  cloads — something  said  by  Nature  ?     Nature 
never  talks  nonsense.     There's  no  getting  rid  of 
the  thing  in  that  way.     You  can't  call  that  "  rig- 
marole.**   As  to  your  dear  friend,  you  were  scep- 
tical ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  you  were 
able  to  be  tranquil.    There  was  a  valve  in  reserve, 
by  which  your  perplexity  could  escape.     But  as  to 
Nature,  you  have  no  scepticism  at  all ;  you  believe 
in  her  to  a  most  bigoted  extent;  you  believe  every 
ivord  she  says.     And  that  very  belief  is  the  cause 
that  you  are  disturbed  daily  by  something  which 
you  cannot  understand.     Being  true,  the  thing 
ought  to  be  intelligible.    And  exactly  because  it  is 
«iof— exactly  because  this  horrid  unintcUigibility  is 
denied  the  comfort  of  doubt — therefore  it  is  that 
you  are  so  unhappy.     If  you  could  once  make  up 
your  mind  to  doubt  and  to  think,  **  Oh,  as  to 
Nature,  I  don't  believe  one  word  in  ten  that  she 
«ays,"  then  and  there  you  would  become  as  tran- 
quil as  when  your  dearest  friend  talks  nonsense. 
My  purpose,  as  regarded  Baruel,  was  not  tentative, 
as  if  presumptuously  trying  whether  I  should  like 
to  swallow  a  thing,  with  an  arriere  pensee  that,  if 
not  palatable,  I  might  reject  it,  but  simply  the 
preparatory  process  of  a  boa-constrictor  lubricat- 
ing the  substance  offered,  whatever  it  might  be, 
towards    its    readier    deglutition ;    that    result, 
■whether  easy  or  not  easy,  being  one  that  followed 
at  any  rate. 

The  person,  who  chiefly  introduced  rae  to  Baruel, 
was  a  lady,  a  stem  lady,  and  austere,  not  only  in 
her  manners,  which  made  most  people  dislike  her, 
but  also  in  the  character  of  her  understanding  and 
morals — an  advantage  which  made  most  people 
afraid  of  her.  Me,  however,  she  treated  with  un- 
nsual  indulgence,  chiefly,  I  believe,  because  I  kept 
her  intellectuals  in  a  state  of  exercise,  nearly 
amounting  to  persecution.  She  was  just  five 
times  my  age  when  our  warfare  of  disputation 
commenced,  I  being  seven,  she  thirty-five  ;  and 
she  was  not  quite  four  times  my  age  when  our 
warfare  terminated  by  sudden  separation,  I  be- 
ing then  ten,  and  she  thirty*  eight. — This  change, 
by  the  way,  in  the  multiple  that  expressed  her 


chronological  relations  to  myself,  need  greatly  U^ 
puzzle  me;  because,  as  the  interval  between  us  hsd 
diminished,  within  the  memory  of  man,  so  rapidly, 
that,  from  being  five  times  younger,  I  found  my- 
self less  than  four  times  younger,  the  natural  in- 
ference seemed  to  be,  that,  in  a  few  years,  I 
should  not  be  younger  at  all,  but  might  come 
to  be  the  older  of  the  two  ;  in  which  case,  I 
should  certainly  have  *'  taken  my  change"  out  of 
the  airs  she  continually  gave  herself  on  the  8cor& 
of  "  experience."  That  decisive  word  "  ex- 
perience" was,  indeed,  always  a  sure  sign  to  me 
that  I  had  the  better  of  the  argument,  and  that 
it  had  become  necessary,  therefore,  suddenly 
to. pull  me  up  in  the  career  of  victory  by  a  vio- 
lent exertion  of  authority  ;  as  a  knight  of  old, 
at  the  very  moment  when  he  would  else  hare 
unhorsed  his  opponent,  was  often  frozen  into  un- 
just inactivity  by  the  king's  arbitrary  signal  for* 
parting  the  tilters.  It  was,  however,  only  when 
very  hard  pressed  that  my  fair  antagonist  took 
this  not  fair  advantage  in  our  daily  tournaments. 
Generally,  and  if  I  showed  any  moderation  in  the 
assault,  she  was  rather  pleased  with  the  sharp 
rattle  of  my  rolling  musketry.  Objections  she 
rather  liked,  and  questions,  as  many  as  one 
pleased  upon  the  pourquoi,  if  one  did  not  go  on 
to  le  pourquoi  du  pourquoi.  That,  she  said,  was 
carrying  things  too  far  :  excess  in  anything  she 
disapproved.  Now,  there  I  differed  from  her : 
excess  was  the  thing  I  doated  on.  The  fun  seemed 
to  me  only  beginning,  when  she  asserted  that  it 
had  already  "  over- stopped  the  limits  of  pro- 
priety." Ha !  those  limits,  I  thought,  were  soon 
reached. 

But,  however  much  or  often  I  might  vault 
over  the  limits  of  propriety,  or  might  seem  to 
challenge  both  her  and  the  Abb6 — all  this  was 
but  anxiety  to  reconcile  my  own  secret  belief  in 
the  Abb6,  with  the  arguments  for  not  believing  ; 
it  was  but  the  form  assumed  by  my  earnest  de- 
sire to  see  how  the  learned  gentleman  could  be 
right,  whom  my  intense  faith  certified  beyond  all 
doubt  to  be  so,  and  whom,  equally,  my  perverse 
logical  recusancy  whispered  to  be  continually  in  the 
wrong.  I  wished  to  see  my  own  rebellious  argu- 
ments, which  I  really  sorrowed  over  and  bemoaned, 
knocked  down  like  ninepins  ;  shown  to  be  softer 
than  cotton,  frailer  than  glass,  and  utterly 
worthless  in  the  eye  of  reaspn.  All  this,  indeed, 
the  stem  lady  assured  me  that  she  luxd  shown 
over  and  over  again.  Well,  it  might  be  so ;  and 
to  this,  at  any  rate,  as  a  decree  of  court,  I  saw  a 
worldly  prudence  in  submitting.  But,  probably, 
I  must  have  looked  rather  grim,  and  have  wished 
devoutly  for  one  fair  turn-up,  on  Salisbury  plun, 
with  herself  and  the  Abbe,  in  which  case  my 
heart  told  me  how  earnestly  I  should  pray  that 
they  might  for  ever  floor  me,  but  how  melancholy 
a  conviction  oppressed  my  spirits  that  my  destiny 
was  to  floor  tJum,  Victorious,  I  should  find  my 
belief  and  my  understanding  in  painful  schism  : 
beaten  and  demolished,  I  should  find  my  whole 
nature  in  harmony  with  itself. 

The  mysteriousness  to  me  of  men  becoming 
partners  (and  by  no  means  sleeping  partners)  in 
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a  sodeiy  of  which  they  had  never  heard ;  or, 
i^ain,  of  one  fellow  standing  at  the  beginning  of 
a  century,  and  stretching  out  his  hand  as  an 
accomplice  towards  another  fellow  standing  at 
the  end  of  it,  without  either  having  known  of  the 
other's  existence — all  that  did  but  sharpen  the 
interest  of  wonder  that  gathered  about  the  general 
economy  of  secret  societies.     TertuUian's  profes- 
sion of  belieying  things,  not  in  spite  of  being  im- 
possible, but  because  they  were  impossible,  is  not 
theeztravagancethatmostpeople  suppose  it.  There 
is  a  deep  truth  in  it.    Many  are  the  things  which, 
in  proportion  as  they  attract  the  highest  modes 
of  belief,  discover  a  tendency  to  repel  belief  on  that 
part  of  the  scale  which  is  governed  by  the  lower 
understanding.     And  here,  as  so  often  elsewhere, 
the   axiom,  with  respect  to   extremes  meeting, 
manifests  its  subtle  presence.     Tho  highest  form 
of  the  incredible,  is  sometimes  the  initial  form 
of  the  credible.     But  the  point  on  which  our  irre- 
concilability was  greatest,  respected  the  cui  bono 
of  this  alleged  conspiracy.     What  were  the  con- 
spirators to  gain  by  success  ?  and  nobody  pre- 
tended that  they  could  gain  anything  by  failure. 
The  lady  replied — ^that,  by  obliterating  the  light 
of  Christianity,  they  prepared  the  readiest  open- 
ing for  the  unlimited  gratification  of  their  odious 
appetites  and  passions.    But  to  this  the  retort  was 
too  obvious  to  escape  anybody,  and  for  me  it  threw 
itself  into  the  form  of  that  pleasant  story,  reported 
from  the  life  of  Pyrrhus  the  Epirot — viz.,  that 
one  day,  upon  a  friend  requesting  to  know  what 
ulterior  purpose  the  king  might  mask  under  his 
expedition  to  Sicily,  "  why,  after  that  is  finished," 
replied  the  king,  *^  I  mean  to  administer  a  little 
correction  (Tery  much  wanted)  to  certain  parts  of 
Italy,  and  particularly  to  that  nest  of  rascals  in  La- 
tium. "  "And  then—"  said  the  firiend :  "  and  then," 
said  Pyrrhus,  "next  we  go  for  Macedon ;  and,  after 
that  job's  jobbed,  next,  of  course,  for  Greece.'* 
**  Which  done,"  said  the  friend  :  "  which  done," 
interrupted  the  king,  "  as  done  it  shall  be,  then 
we're  off  to  tickle  the  Egyptians."      "  Whom 
having  tickled,"  pursued  the  friend,  **  then  we" 
— "  tickle  the  Persians,"  said  the  king.     "  But 
after  that  is  done,''  urged  the  obstinate  friend, 
**  whither  next  ?"     "  Why,  really  man,  it's  hard 
to  say;  you  give  one  no  time  to  breathe;  but 
we'll  consider  the  case  in  Persia,  and,  until  we've 
settled  it,  we  can  croi^'n  ourselves  with  roses,  and 
pass  the  time  pleasantly  enough  over  the  best 
wine  to  be  found  in  Ecbatana.''     "  That's  a  very 
just  idea,"  replied  the  friend;  "but,  with  sub- 
mission, it  strikes  me  that  we  might  do  that  just 
now,  and,  at  the  beginning  of  all  these  tedious 
wars,  instead  of  waiting  for  their  end."     "  Bless 
mei"  said  Pyrrhus,  "if  ever  I  thought  of  that 
before.    Why,  man,  you're  a  conjurer ;  you've  dis- 
covered a  mine  of  happiness.    So,  here  boy,  bring 
us  roses  and  plenty  of  Cretan  wine."     Surely,  on 
ihe  same  principle,  these  French  Encyclop6distos, 
and  Bavarian  niuminati,  did  not  need  to  postpone 
any  jubilees  of  licentiousness  which  they  promised 
themselves,  to  so  very  indefinite  a  period  as  their 
ovation  over  the  ruins  of  Christianity.     True, 
the  tmjpulse  of  hatred,  even  though  irrational, 


may  be  a  stronger  force  for  action  than  any  moHvs 
of  hatred,  however  rational,  or  grounded  in  self- 
interest.  But  the  particular  motive  relied  upon 
by  the  stem  lady,  as  the  central  spring  of  the 
an ti- Christian  movement,  being  obviously  insuffi- 
cient for  the  weight  which  it  had  to  sustain^ 
naturally  the  lady,  growing  sensible  of  this  herself^ 
became  still  sterner;  very  angry  with  me ;  and  not 
quite  satisfied,  in  this  instance,  with  the  Abb4.  Tet^ 
after  all,  it  was  not  any  embittered  remembrance 
of  our  eternal  feuds,  in  dusting  the  jacket  of  the 
Abb6  Baruel,  that  lost  me,  ultimately,  the  favour 
of  this  austere  lady.  All  that  she  forgave ;  and 
especially  because  she  came  to  think  the  Abb6  as 
bad  as  myself,  for  leaving  such  openings  to  my 
inroads.  It  was  on  a  question  of  politics  that  our 
deadliest  difference  arose,  and  that  my  deadliest 
sarcasm  was  launched;  not  againdt  herself,  but 
against  the  opinion  and  party  which  she  adopted. 
I  was  right,  as  usually  I  am ;  but,  on  this  occasion^ 
must  have  been,  because  I  stood  up  (as  a  patriot, 
intolerant,  to  frenzy,  of  all  insult  directed  against 
dear  England);  and  she,  though  otherwise  patrio- 
tic enough,  in  this  instance  ranged  herself  in 
alliance  with  a  false  anti-national  sentiment. 
My  sarcasm  was  not  too  strong  for  the  case.  But 
certainly  I  ought  to  have  thought  it  too  strong 
for  the  presence  of  a  lady;  whom,  or  any  of 
her  sex,  on  a  matter  of  politics  in  these  days, 
so  much  am  I  changed,  I  would  allow  to  chace 
me,  like  a  foot-ball,  all  round  the  tropics^ 
rather  than  offer  the  least  show  of  resistance* 
But  my  excuse  was  childhood ;  and,  though  it 
may  be  true,  as  the  reader  will  be  sure  to  remind 
me,  that  she  was  rapidly  growing  down  to  my 
level  in  that  respect,  still  she  had  not  quite 
reached  it ;  so  that  there  was  more  excuse  for  me, 
after  all,  than  for  her.  She  was  no  longer  five 
times  as  old,  or  even  four;  but  when  she  would 
come  down  to  be  two  times  as  old,  and  one  time 
as  old,  it  was  hai'd  to  say. 

Thus  I  had  good  reason  for  remembering  my 
first  introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  Secret  So- 
cieties, since  this  knowledge  introduced  me  to 
the  more  gloomy  knowledge  of  the  strife  which 
gathers  in  clouds  over  the  fields  of  human  life  ; 
and  to  tho  knowledge  of  this  strife  in  two  shapes, 
one  of  which  none  of  us  fail  to  learn — ^the  per- 
sonal strife  which  is  awakened  so  eternally  by 
difference  of  opinion,  or  difference  of  interest ;  the 
other,  which  is  felt,  perhaps,  obscurely  by  all, 
but  distinctly  noticed  only  by  the  profoundly  re- 
flective, viz.,  the  schism — so  mysterious  to  those 
even  who  have  examined  it  most — between  the 
human  intellect  and  many  undeniable  realities  of 
human  experience.  As  to  the  first  mode  of  strife, 
I  could  not  possibly  forget  it ;  for  tho  stern  lady 
died  before  we  had  an  opportunity  to  exchange 
forgivenesss,  and  that  left  a  sting  behind.  She,. 
I  am  sure,  was  a  good  forgiving  creature  at  heart ; 
and,  especially,  she  would  have  forgiven  me,  be- 
cause it  was  mi/  place  (if  one  only  got  one's  right 
place  on  earth)  to  forgive  her.  Had  she  even 
hauled  me  out  of  bed  with  a  tackling  of  ropes  in 
the  dead  of  night,  for  Uie  mere  purpose  of  recon- 
ciliation) I  should  have  said—"  Why,  you  see,  I 
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canH  forgive  you  entirely  to-night,  bccanse  I  'm 
angry  when  people  waken  me  without  notice,  but 
to-moiTow  morning  I  certainly  will ;  or,  if  that 
won't  do,  you  shall  forgive  me.  No  great  matter 
which,  as  the  conclusion  must  be  the  same  in 
either  case,  viz.,  to  kiss  and  be  friends." 

But  the  other  strifj,  which  perhaps  sounds  me- 
taphysical in  the  reader's  ears,  then  first  wakened 
up  to  my  perceptions,   and  never  again  went  to 
sleep  amongst  my  perplexities.     Oh  Cicero!  my 
poor,  thoughtless   Cicero  !    in    all  your   shallow 
metaphysics    not  once   did    you   give  utterance 
to  such  a  bounce   as  when  you   asserted,   that 
never  yet  did  human  reason  say  one  thing  and 
Nature  say  another.    On  the  contrary,  every  part 
of  Nature — ^mechanics,  dynamics,  morals,  meta- 
physics, and  even  pure  mathematics — are  con- 
tinually giving  the  lie  flatly  by  their  facts  and 
conclusions  to  the  very  necessities  and  laws  of 
the  human  understanding.     Did  the  reader  ever 
study  the  Antimonies  of  Kant  ?     If  not,  he  has 
read  nothing.     Now,  there  he  will  have  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  a  set  of  quadrilles  or  reels,  in  which 
old  Mother  Reason  amuses  herself  by  dancing  to 
the  right  and  left  two  variations  of  blank  contra- 
diction to  old  Mother  Truth,  both  variations  being 
irrefragable,    each   variation    contradicting    the 
other,  each  contradictiiig  the  equatorial  reality, 
and  each  alike  (though  past  all  denial)  being  a 
lie.     But  he  need  not  go  to  Kant  for  this.     Let 
him  look  as  one  having  eyes  for  looking,  and 
everywhere    the   same    perplexing    phenomenon 
occurs.     And  this  first  dawned  upon  myself  in 
the  Baruel  case.     As  Nature  is  to  the  human  in- 
tellect, so  was  Baruel  to  mine.     AVe  all  believe 
in  Nature  without  limit,  yet  hardly  understand  a 
page  amongst  her  innumerable  pages.    I  believed 
in  Baruel  by  necessity,  and  yet  everywhere  my 
understanding  mutinied  against  his. 

But  in  Baruel  I  had  hoard  only  of  Secret  So- 
cieties that   were   consciously   formed    for    mis- 
chievous ends  ;  or  if  not  always  for  a  distinct 
purpose  of  evil,  yet  always  in  a  spirit  of  malig- 
nant contradiction  and  hatred.      Soon  I  read  of 
other  Societies  even  more  secret,  that  watched 
over  ti'uth  dangerous  to  publish  or  even  to  whis- 
per, like  the  sleepless  dragons  that  Oriental  fable 
associated  with  the  subterraneous  guardianship  of 
regal  treasures.     The  secrecy,  and  the  reasons  for 
the  secrecy,  were  alike  sublime.    The  very  image, 
unveiling  itself    by  unsteady  glimpses,  of  men 
linked  by  brotherly  love  and  perfect  confidence, 
meeting  in  rei'ret  chambers,  at  the  noontide  of 
night,  to  shelter,  by  muffling,  with  their  own  persons 
interposed,  and  at  their  own  risk,  some  solitary 
lamp  of  truth — sheltering  it  from  the  carelessness 
of  the  world,  and  its  stormy  iirnorance — this  would 
soon  have  blown  it  out — sheltering  it  from  the 
hatred  of  the  world,  that  would  soon  have  found 
out  its  nature,  and  made  war  upon  its  life — thatwas 
superhumanly  sublime.    1  he  fear  of  those  men  was 
sublime — the  courage  was  sublime — the  stealthy 
thief  like  means  were  sublime — the  audacious  end, 
viz.,  to  change  the  kingdoms  of  earth,  was  sublime. 
If  they  acted  and  moved  like  cowards,  those  men 
vcro  sublime  :  if  they  planned  with  the  audacity 


of  martyrs,  those  men  ▼ero  sublimd — w^X  less^ 
as  cowards,  not  more  as  martyrs ;  for  theoowardise 
that  appeared  abovo,  and  the  courage  that  larked 
below,  were  parts  of  the  same  machinery. 

But  another  feature  of  sublimity,  which  it  sur< 
prises  one  to  see  so  many  coarse  minded  men  xai' 
aware  of,  lies  in  the  self-perpetuation  and  phcenix- 
like  defiance  to  mortality  of  such  Societies.    This 
feature  it  is  that  throws  a  grandeur  even  on  a 
humbug,  of  which  there  have  been  many  examples, 
and  two  in  particular,  which  I  am  soon  going  to 
memorialise.       Often    and    often   have   men  of 
finer  minds  felt  this  secret  spell  of  grandeur,  and 
laboured  to  embody  it  in  external  forms.     There 
was   a   pheenix-club   once    in    Oxford   (up  and 
down  Europe  there  have  been  several)  that  by 
its  constitution  grasped  not  only  at  the  sbrt  of 
immortality  aspired  after  by  Phoenix  Insorance 
offices,  viz.  a  legal  or  notional  perpetuation,  liable 
merely  to  no  practical  interruptions  as  regarded 
paying,  and  a  fortiori  as  regarded  receiving  money, 
but  otherwise  fast  asleep  every  night  like  other 
dull  people — far  more  faithful,  literal,  intense, 
was  the  realisation  in  this  case  of  an  undying  life. 
Such  a  condition  as  a  ^*8ide  vacante,^^  which  is 
a  condition  expressed  in  the  constitutions  of  sU 
other  societies,  was  impossible  in  this,  for  any  office 
whatever.    That  great  case  was  realised  which  has 
since  been  described  by  Chateaubriand  as  gover- 
ning the  throne  of  France  and  its  successions. 
"  His  Majesty  is  dead .'"  shouts  a  voice,  and  this 
seems  to  argue,  at  least,  amoment*s  interregnum : 
not  at  all ;  not  a  moment's  :  the  thing  is  impos- 
sible :  simultaneous  (and  not  successive)  is  the 
breath  th  at  ej  ac  ulates  •  *  may  the  King  Uve  for  ever,^* 
The  birth  and  the  death,  the  rising  and  the  set- 
ting, synchronise  by  a  metaphysical  nicety  of  neck- 
and-neck,   inconceivable  to  the  book  keepers  of 
earth.      These  wretched  men   imagine  that  the 
second  rider *8  foot  cannot  possibly  be  in  the  stir- 
rup until  the  first  rider's  foot  is  out.     If  the  one 
event  occurs  in  moment  M,  the  other  they  think 
must  occur  in  moment  N.     That  may  be  as  re-* 
gards  stirrups,  but  not  as  regards  metaphysics. 
1  admit  that  the  guard  of  a  mail-coach  cannot 
possibly  leave  the  post-office  before  the  coachman, 
but  upon  the  whole  a  little  after  him.      Such  baso 
rules,    however,    find    themselves    compelled  to 
give  way  in  presence  of  great  metaphysicians — • 
in   whose   BCieiico,   as  I    stoop   to  inform  book- 
keepers, the    effect,    if    anything,    goes    rather 
a-head  of  the   cause.      Now   that   Oxford  club 
arose   on    these    sublime  principles  :  no  diseaso 
like  intei*mitting  pulse  was  known    there.     No 
fire,   but  Vestal   fire,  was  used   for  boiling  the 
tea  kefle.     The  rule  was — that,  if  once  entered 
upon   the  matrieula  of  this  amaranthine    club^ 
thence  forwards,  come   from  Mhat   zone  of  the 
earth    you    would — come    without    a    minutc*8 
notice — send  up   your  card — Mr.    O.    P.,  from 
the  Anthropophagi — Mr.    P.  0.,  from  the  men 
whose  heads  do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders 
— instantly  you  were  shown  in  to  the  sublime 
presence.     Yon    were  not  limited   to  any  par- 
ticular century.      Nay,   by  the  rigour  of   the 
theory,  yon  had/  onr  own  choice  of  millenniunik 
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Wliaterer  might  be  conrenient  to  you,  was  con- 
Tenient  to  the  club.     The  constitution  of  the  club 
assumed,  that,   in  every  succossive  generation, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  a  President  duly  elected, 
(or  his  anthorised  delegate)  would  be  found  in  the 
chair ;  scornfully  throwing  the  onus  of  proof  to  the 
contrary  upon   the    presumptuous    reptile  that 
doubted  it.    Public  or  private  calamity  signified 
not   The  President  reverberated  himself  through 
a  long  sinking  fund  of  Surrogates   and  Vice- 
Presidents.     There,  night  and  day,  summer  and 
winter,  seed-time  and    harvest,  sat  the   august 
man,  looking  as  grim  as  the  Princeps  Senat-us 
amongst  the  Conscript  Fathers  of  Kome,  when 
the  Gauls  entered  on  the  errand  of  cutting  their 
throats.     If  you  entered  this  club  on  the  very 
same  errand,  the  President  was  backed  to  a  large 
amount  to  keep  his  seat  until  his  successor  had 
been  summoned.     Suppose  the  greatest  of  revolu- 
tions to  have  passed  over  the  island  during  your 
absence  abroad  ;    England,  let  us  say,  has  even 
been  conquered  by  a  polished  race  of  Hottentots. 
Very  good  :  an  accomplished  Hottentot  will  then 
be  found    seated  in    the    chair ;    you  will   be 
allowed  to  kiss  Mr.  President's  black  paw  ;  and 
will  understand  that,   although  farewells  might 
be  common  enough,  as  regarded  individual  mem- 
bers, yet  by  the  eternal  laws  of  this  eternal  club, 
the  word  adjournment  for  the  whole  concern  was  a 
word  so  treasonable,  as  not  to  bo  Uttered  without 
risk  of  massacre. 

The  same  principle  in  man's  nature,  the  ever- 
lasting instinct  for  glorifying  the  everlasting,  the 
impulse  for  petrifying  the  fugitive,  and  arresting 
the  transitory,  which  shows  itself  in  ten  thousand 
forms,  has  also,  in  this  field  of  secret  confedera- 
tions, assumed  many  grander  fonns.     To  strive 
after  a  conquest  over  Time  the  conqueror,  is  already 
great,   in  whatsoever  direction.     But  it  is  still 
greater  when    it  applies  itself  to  objects    that 
are  per  se  immortal,  and  mortal  only  as  respects 
their  alliance  with  man.   Glorification  of  heaven — 
litanies,   chauuted    day   and    night  by   adoring 
hearts — these  will  doubtless  ascend  for  ever  from 
this  planet.      That  result  is  placed  out  of  hazard, 
and  needs  not  the  guarantee  of  princes.     Some- 
where, from  some  climate,  from  some  lips,  such 
a  worship    will  not  cease  to  rise.      But,  let   a 
man's  local  attachments  be  what  they  may,  ho 
must  sigh  to  think  that  no  assignable   spot   of 
ground  on  earth,  that  no  nation,  that  no  family, 
enjoys   any  absolute  privilege   in    that   respect. 
No  land,  whether  continent  or  island — nor  race, 
whether  free- men  or  slaves,  can  claim  any  fixed 
inheritance,   or  indefeasible   heirlooms   of  truth. 
Yet,  for  that  very  reason,  men  of  deep  piety  have 
but  the  more  cani.istly  striven  to  bind  down,  and 
chain  their  own  conceptions  of  truth  within  the 
models  of  some  unchanging  establishments,  even 
as  the  Greek  Pagans  of  old  chained  down  their 
gods  •  fiom  deserting  them  ;  have  striven  to  train 

•  "Oh  lined  down  thir  Cro</s" :— Many  of  the  Greek  stales, 
ibongli  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  inquired  wi-icU  stated 
and  m  what  a^e,  bad  a  notion  that  iu  wur-iime  tbe  tutelary 
deities  of  tha  place,  tbe  epicliorial  gods,  were  liable  to 
bribery,  bv  secret  ofTei-s  of  temples  more  splendid,  alturs 
better  servedj  &e,  from  the  enemy ;   so  that  a  standing 


the  vagrant  water -brooks  of  Wisdom,  le0t  she 
might  desert  the  region  altogether,  into  the  chan-« 
nels  of  some  local  homestead  ;  to  connect,  with  a 
fixed  succession  of  descendants,  the  conservation 
of  religion  ;  to  root,  as  ono  would  root  a  forest 
that  is  to  flourish  through  ages,  a  heritage  of  an- 
cient truth  in  the  territorial  heritage  of  an  ancient 
household.     That  sounds  to  some  ears  like  the 
policy  that  founded  monastic  institutions.  "Whether 
so  or  not,  it  is  not  necessarily  Roman  Catholic. 
The  same  policy — the  same  principle — the  sigh- 
ing after  peace  and  the  image  of  perpetuity — have 
many  times  moulded  the  ^Ivrns  of  Protestant  fami- 
lies.    Such  families,  with  monastic  imaginations 
linked  to  Protestant  hearts,  existed  numerously* 
in  England  through  the  reigns  of  the  First  James 
and  Charles — families  amongst  the  gentry,  or 
what  on  the  Continent  would  be  called  the  lower 
nobility,  that  remembered  with  love  the  solemn 
ritual  and  services  of  the  Homish  Church  ;  but 
with  this  love  combined  the  love  of  Protestant 
doctiines.      Amongst   these    families,    and    dis- 
tinguished amongst  them,  was  that  of  the  Far- 
rers.*     The  name  of  their  patrimonial  estate  was 
Little  Gidding,   and,  I  think,  in  the  county  of 
Hertford.     They  were,  by  native  turn  of  mind, 
nnd  by  varied  accomplishments,  a  most  interest- 
ing family.     In  some  royal  houses  of  Europe  it 
was  once  a  custom,  that  every  son,  if  not  every 
daughter,  should  learn  a  trade.      This  custom 
subsisted  down  to  the  days  of  the  unhappy  Louis 
XVI.,  who  was  a  locksmith  ;  and  I  was  once  as- 
sured by  a  Frenchman,  who  knew  him  well,  not 
so  bad  a  one,  considering  (you  know)  that  ono 
cannot  be  as  rough  as  might  be  wished  in  scold- 
ing a  locksmith  that  one  is  obliged  to  address  as 
**  your  majesty."     A  majestic  locksmith  has  a 
sort  of  right  to  be  a  bad  one.     The   Farrcrs 
adopted  this  custom,  and  most  of  them  chose  the 
trade  of  a  bookbinder.     Why  this  was  a  good 
trade  to  choose,  I  will  explain  in  a  brief  digression. 
It  is  a  reason  which  applies  only  to  three  other 
trades,  viz.  to  coining,  to  printing  books,  and  to 
making  gold  or  silver  plate.     And  the  reason  is 
this — all  the  four  arts  stand  on  an  isthmus,  con- 
necting them,  on  one  side,  with  merely  mechanic 
crafts,  on  the  other  side,  with  the  Fine  Arts.  This 
was  the  marking  distinction  between  the  coinages 
of  ancient  classical  days  and  our  own.    Our  Euro- 
pean and  East  Indian  coins  are  the  basest  of  all  base 
products  fiom  rude  barbarcsquo  handicraft.   They 
are  imagined  by  the  man,   some  horrid  Cyclops, 
who  conceived  the  great  idea  of  a  horse-bhoe,  a 

dant^er  existed,  lest  these  gods  should  desert  to  the  hostile 
canp;  and  tsj)fccially,  because,  not  knowing  the  rale  of  tha 
ho^iile  bidd:!:^^?,  tbe  iuilipenous  worsbippers  had  no  puirte 
to  reffulatp  their  own  couuterLi.ldiugs.  In  this  embar- 
rassnu  nt,  tbe  p'udent  course,  as  most  people  believed,  was 
to  chain  the  divine  idols  by  tbe  leg,  with  golden  fellers. 

•  *'  The  Farrers." — There  is,  but  by  whom  written  I  really 
forget,  a  separate  memoir  of  this  family,  and  published  as 
a  separate  volume.  In  tbe  countv' histories  (such  as 
Chauiicy's,  &c.)  will  also  be  found  slie'  :bes  of  their  his- 
tory. But  tbe  most  popular  form  in  which  their  memorials 
have  been  retimed  is  a  biography  of  Mcholas  Farrer,  in- 
troduced into  one  of  the  volumes,  I  cannot  say  which,  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Biography — an  interebiing  compilation, 
drawn  up  by  the  late  Dr.  Christopher  Wordsworth,  a  brulher 
of  the  great  poet. 
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Who  but  idiots  judge  by  the  event  ?  Mucl\,  there- 
fore, as  I  condemn  the  man^s  yanity,  and  the  more 
so  because  he  claims  some  murders  that  too  pro- 
bably were  none  of  his  (not  content  with  exagge- 
rating his  own,  he  absolutely  pirated  other  men's 
murders  !)  yet,  when  you  turn  from  this  Kalk  of 
art,  in  which  he  practised  only  as  an  amaUur^  to 
his  wfevtrie — then  you  feel  the  interval  that  di- 
vides the  charlatan  from  the  man  of  exquisite 
genius.     As  a  murderer,  he  was  a  poor  ceature; 
as  an  artist  in  gold,  he  was  inimitable.    FinaUy, 
there    remains    book-binding^  of  which  also  one 
may   affirm,   that,   being   usually  the  vilest  of 
handicrafts,    it   is    susceptible   of  much  higher 
efTects    in    the    enrichments,    tooling,   architec- 
ture, heraldic  emblazonries,  &c.     This  art  Mr. 
Farrer  selected  for  his  trade.     He  had  trayelled 
on  foot  through  Spain  ;  and  I  should  think  it  not 
impossible  that  he  had  there  seen  some  magni- 
ficent specimens  of  book-binding.     For  I  vas  once 
told,  though  I  have  not  seen  it  mentioned  in  any 
book,  that  a  century  before  the  date  of  Farrer's 
travels.   Cardinal   Ximcnes,    when  printing  his 
great  Coniplutensian  Bible,  gave  a  special  en- 
couragement to  a  new  style  of  binding— fitted 
for  harmonising    with    the    grandeur  of  royal 
furniture,  and  the  carved  enrichments  of  gothic 
libraries.*      This,    and    the    other   accomplish- 
ments   which    the  Farrers    had,    they  had  in 
perfection.     But  the  most  remarkable  trait  in 
the  family  character,  was  the  exaltation  of  their 
devotional  feelings.      Had  it  not  been  for  their 
benignity  and  humility,   they  might  have  heen 
thought  gloomy  and  ascetic.      Something  there 
was,  as  in  thoughtful  minds  left  to  a  deep  rural 
solitude  there  is  likely  to  be.  of  La  Trappism  and 
Madame  Guyon  Quietism.    A  nun-like  aspiration 
there  was  in  the  females  after  purity  and  ohlivion 
of  earth  :  in  Mr.  Farrer,  the  head  of  the  family, 
a  devotional  energy,  put  forth  in  continual  combat 
with  the  earthly  energies  that  tempted  him  away 
to  the  world,  and  with  all  that  offered  itself  under 
the  specious  name  of  public  usefulness.    In  this 
combination  of  qualities  arose  the  plan  which  the 
family  organised  for  a  system  of  perpetual  wor- 
ship.    They  had  a  family  chapel  regularly  conse- 
crated, as  so  many  families  of  their  rank  still  had 
in  England.       They  had  an   organ :  they  had 
means  of  forming  a  choir.     Gradually  the  estab- 
lishment was  mounted:    the  appointments  were 
completed:  the  machinery  was  got  into  motion. 
How  far  the  plan  was  ever  effectually  perfected, 
would  be  hard  to  say.     The  increasing  ferment 
of  the   times,   until  the   meeting  of  the  Long 
Parliament  in  Nov.  1640,  and  in  Jess  than  two 
years  after  that,  the  opening  of  the  great  citil 
war  must  have  made  it  absolutely  impossible  to 
adhere  systematically  to    any   scheme    of  that 
nature,   which  required    perfect    seclusion  froni 
jilan  of  claiming  all  eniinent  murders,  suitable  in  point  of  j  worldly   cares   within  the    mansion,  and  publio 


poker,  and  a  tenpenny  nail.     Now,  the  ancient 
coins  were  modelled  by  the  same  immortal  artists 
that  conceived  their  exquisite  ffenis,  the  cameos 
and  intaglios,  which  you  may  buy,  in  Tassie's 
Sulphurs,  at  a  few  shillings  each,  or  for  much 
less  in  the  engraved  Glt/ptothecce.      But,  as  to 
coining,  our  dear  lady  the  Queen  (God  bices  her!) 
is  so  avaricious,  that  she  will  have  it  all  to  herself. 
She  taboos  it.     She  won't  let  you  or  me  into  the 
smallest  share  of  the  business ;  and  she  lags  us  if 
we  poach.     That  is  what  /  call  monopoly.     And 
I  do  wish  her  Majesty  would  be  persuaded  to  read 
a  ship-load  of  political  economists  that  I  could 
point  out,  on  the  ruinous  consequences  of  that 
vice,  which,  otherwise,  it  may  be  feared  nobody 
ever  will  read.     After  coining,   the  next  best 
trade  is  Printing.     This,  also,  might  approach  to 
a  Fine  Aiii.     When  entering  the  twilight  of  do- 
tage, reader,  I  mean  to  have  a  printing-press  in 
my  own  study.     I  shall  print  some  immaculate 
editions,  as  farewell  keepsakes,  for  disti'ibution 
amongst  people  that  I  love ;  but  rich  and  rare 
must    be    the    gems  on  which   /  shall  conde- 
scend to  bestow  this  manual  labour.      I  mean, 
also,  to  print  a  spelling-book  for  the  reader's 
use.   As  it  seems  that  he  reads,  he  surely  ought  to 
spell.     I  hope  he  will  not  be  offended.    If  he 
is,    and    dreadfully,    viewing    it    as    the    most 
awful  insult  that  man  could  offer  to  his  brother 
man,  in  that  case  he  might  bequeath  it  by  will 
to  his  possible  grandson.    Two  generations  might 
wash  out  the  affront.     Or  if  he  accepts,  and  fur- 
nishes me  with  his  name,  I  will  also  print  on  a 
blank  leaf  the  good  old  ancestral  legend — **A.  B., 
his  book.  Heaven  grant  him  grace  therein  to  look  " 
As  to  Plate-making,  it  seems  to  rank  with  me- 
chanic baseness ;  you  think  not  of  the  sculptor, 
the  chaser,  and  their  exquisite  tools,  but  of  Shef- 
field, Bumingham,  Glasgow,  sledge-hammers,  and 
pincers.     It  seems  to  require  no  art.     I  think  I 
could  make  a  dessert  spoon  myself.  Yet  the  open- 
ings which  it  offers  are  vast,  wherever  wealth 
exists,  for  the  lovelier  conceptions  of  higher  art. 
Benvenuto  Cellini — what  an  artist  was  he  !  There 
are  some  few  of  his  most  exquisite  works  in  this 
country,  which  may  be  seen  by  applying  in  the 
right  quarters.    Judge  of  him  by  these,  and  not 
by  his  autobiography.     Thei:e  he  appears  as  a 
vain,  ostentatious  man.*    One  would  suppose,  to 
hear  him  talk,  that  nobody  ever  executed  a  mur- 
der but  himself.     His  own  are  tolerable,  that's 
all  you  can  say ;  but  not  one  of  them  Is  first-rate, 
or  to  be  named  on  the  same  day  with  the  Pope's 
attempt  at  murdering  Cellini  himself,  which  must 
command  the  unqualified  approbation  of  the  con- 
noisseur.    True,  the  Papal  attempt  did  not  suc- 
ceed, and  most  of  Cellini's  did.     What  of  that  ? 

*  When  a  murderer  is  thorougblj  diseased  by  Tanity 
one  loses  all  confidence  in  him.     Cellini  went  upon  the 


time  and  place,  that  nobody  else  claimed ;  just  as  many  a 
short  poem  in  the  Greek  Antholofpes,  marked  adcspdon 
(or,  unthaut  an  oimer)j  was  sported  by  one  pretender  after 
another  as  his  own.  Eren  simple  homicides  ho  would  not 
think  it  below  him  to  cfaollenj^e  as  his  own.  Two  princes, 
at  the  very  least,  a  Bourbon  and  a  Nassau,  he  pretended 
to  have  stot;  it  mi?ht  be  so,  but  nobody  ever  came  for- 
ward to  corroborate  his  statement 


*  This  was  the  earliest  attempt  at  a  Polyglot  Bible,  aoj 
had  its  name  ftom  the  town  of  Complutum,  which  i%  i 
thmk,  AlcaJa  de  Henarcz.  The  Henarez  is  a  little  rire 
Borne  readers  will  thank  me  for  mentioning  that  the  le 
cent  is  on  theirs/  syllable  of  Coniplutnm,  the  « iu  th- 
)?enult:mate  being  short;  not  Compaltiim  but  Comply 
fnm. 
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trAnquiUity  outride.     Not  to  mention  that  the 
Farrers  had  an  extra  source  of  molestation  at 
that  period,   when  Puritanism    was    advancing 
rapidly  to  a  domineering  station  of  power,  in  the 
public  suspicions  which  unjustly  (but  not  alto- 
gether unplansibly)  taxed  them  with  Popish  lean- 
ings.   A  hundred  years  later,  Bishop  Butler  drew 
upon  himself  at  Durham  the  Tcry  same  suspicion, 
and  in  some  degree  by  the  very  same  act,  viz.,  by 
an  adoption  of  some  pious  symbols,  open  undeni- 
ably to  the  whole  catholic  family  of  Christian 
Churches,  and  yet  equiyocal  in  their  meaning,  be- 
cause popularly  appropriated  from  old  associations 
of  habit  to  the  use  of  Popish  communities.     Ab- 
stracting, however,  from  the  violent  disturbances 
of  those  stormy  times  in  the  way  of  all  religious 
schemes,  we  may  collect  that  the  scheme  of  the 
Farrers  was — ^that  the  chapel  services  should  bo 
going  on,  by  means  of  successive  "  reliefs"  as  in 
camps,  or  of  **  watches"  as  at  sea,  through  every 
hour  of  the  day  and  the  night,  from  year  to  year, 
&om  childhood  to  old  age.       Come  when   you 
might,  come  in  the  dawning,  come  in  the  twilight, 
come  at  noonday,  come  through  silent  roads  in 
the  dead  of  night,  always  you  were  to  be  sure  of 
hearing,  through  the  woods  of  Little  Gidding, 
the  blair  of  the  organ,  or  the  penitential  wail  of 
the  solitary  choristers,  or  the  glad  triumphant 
burst  of  the  full  choir  in  jubilation.      There  was 
some  affinity  in  Mr.  Farrer's  mind  to  the  Spanish 
peculiarities,  and  the  Spanish  modes  of  grandeur ; 
awful  prostration,  like  PascaPs,  before  the  divine 
idea ;  gloom  that  sought  to  strengthen  itself  by 
tenfold  involution  in  the  night  of  solitary  woods ; 
exaggerated  impressions  (if  such  impressions  cou2d 
be  exaggerated)  of  human  wretchedness,  and  a 
brooding  sense  of  some  unknown  illimitable  gran- 
deur— a  sense  that  could  sustain  itself  at  its  na- 
tural levol,  only  by  eternal  contemplation  of  objects 
that  had  no  end. 

Mr.  Farrer's  plan  for  realising  a  vestal  fire,  or 
flomething  beyond  it,  viz.,  a  secrecy  of  truth, 
burning  brightly  in  darkness — and,  secondly,  a  per- 
petuUy  of  truth — did  not  succeed  ;  as  many  a  noble 
scheme,  that  men  never  heard  of,  has  been  swept 
away  in  its  infancy  by  the  ruins  of  flood,  fire,  earth- 
quake, which  also  are  forgotten  not  less  completely 
than  what  they  ruined.  Thank  Heaven  for  that ! 
If  the  noble  is  oftsn  crushed  suddenly  by  the 
ignoble,  one  forgetfulucss  travels  after  both.  The 
wicked  earthquake  is  forgotten  not  less  than  the 
glorious  temples  which  it  ruined.  Yet  the 
Parrer  plan  has  repeatedly  succeeded  and  pros- 
pered through  a  course  of  centuries,  and  for  pur- 
poses of  the  same  nature.  But  the  strange 
thing  is  (which  ah'oady  I  have  noticed),  that  the 
general  principle  of  such  a  plan  has  succeeded  most 
memorably  when  applied  to  purposes  of  humbug. 
The  two  best-known  of  all  Secret  Societies,  that 
ever  have,  been,  are  the  two  most  extensive  monu- 
ments of  humbug  on  the  one  side  and  credulity  on 
the  other.  They  divide  themselves  between  the 
ancient  world  and  the  modern.  The  great  and 
illustrious  humbug  of  ancient  history  was,  the 
Eleusinian  Mvsteries.  The  great  and  illus- 
trioos  humbug  of  modem  history,  of  the  history 


which  boasts  a  present  and  a  future,  as  well  as  a 
past,  is  Freemasonbt.  Let  me  take  a  few  liber- 
ties with  both. 

The  Eleusinian  humbug  was  for  centuries  the 
opprobrium  of  scholars.  Even  in  contemporary 
times  it  was  such.  The  greatest  philosopher,  or 
polyhistor,  of  Athens,  or  of  Rome,  could  no  more 
tell  you  the  secret — the  to  aporeton  (unless  he 
had  been  initiated,  in  which  case  he  durst  not  tell 
it) — than  I  can.  In  fact,  if  you  come  to  tJiat,  per- 
haps I  myself  can  tell  it.  The  ancient  philoso- 
pher would  retort  that  we  of  these  days  are  in 
the  same  predicament  as  to  our  own  humbug-— 
the  Freemasons.  No,  no,  my  friend,  you're 
wrong  there.  We  know  all  about  that  humbug, 
as  I  mean  to  show  you.  But  for  what  we  know 
of  Eleusis  and  its  mummeries,  which  is  quite 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes,  we  are  indebted 
to  none  of  you  ancients,  but  entirely  to  modem 
sagacity.  Is  not  that  shocking,  that  a  hoax 
should  first  be  unmasqued  when  it  has  been  de- 
funct for  1,500  years  ?  The  interest  which  attaches 
to  the  Eleusinian  shows,  is  not  properly  an  in- 
terest in  them,  but  an  alien  interest  in  accidents 
indirectly  connected  with  them.  Secret  th«re 
was  virtually  none  ;  but  a  mystery  at  length  begins 
to  arise — how  it  was  that  this  distressing  secret, 
viz.,  of  there  being  no  secret  at  all,  could,  through 
so  many  generations,  pass  down  in  religious  con- 
servation of  itself  from  all  profane  curiosity  of 
outside  barbarians.  There  was  an  endless  file  of 
heroes,  philosophers,  statesmen,  all  hoaxed,  all 
of  course  incensed  at  being  hoaxed,  and  yet  not 
one  of  them  is  known  to  have  blabbed.  A  great 
modern  poet,  musing  philosophically  on  the  re- 
sults amongst  the  mob  "in  Leicester's  busy 
square, "  from  looking  through  a  showman's  tele- 
scope at  the  moon,  is  surprised  at  the  crowd  of 
spectators  going  off  with  an  air  of  disappoint- 
ment : 

"  One  after  one  they  turn  aside ;  nor  have  I  one  espied. 
That  doth  not  slackly  go  away,  as  if  dissatisfied." 

Yes,  but  I  can  tell  him  the  reason  of  that.  The 
fact  is,  a  more  pitiful  sight  for  sight- seers,  than 
our  own  moon,  does  not  exist.  The  first  man  that 
showed  me  the  moon  through  a  glass  of  any  power, 
was  a  distinguished  professor  of  astronomy.  I 
was  so  incensed  with  the  hoax  (as  it  seemed)  put 
upon  me — such  a  weak,  watery,  wicked  old  har- 
ridan, substituted  for  the  pretty  creature  I  had 
been  used  to  see — that  I  marched  up  to  him  with 
the  angry  design  of  demanding  my  half-crown 
back  again,  until  a  disgusting  remembrance  came 
over  mo,  that,  being  a  learned  professor  the  show- 
man could  not  possibly  have  taken  any  half-crown, 
which  fact  also  destroyed  all  ground  of  action 
against  him  as  obtaining  money  under  false  pre- 
tences. I  contented  myself,  therefore,  with- say- 
ing, that  until  he  showed  me  the  man  in  the  moon^ 
with  his  dog,  lanthom,  and  bundle  of  thorns,  I 
must  decline  corroborating  his  fancy  of  being 
able  to  exhibit  the  real  old  original  moon  and 
no  mistake.  Endymion  never  could  have  had 
such  a  sweetheart  as  that.  Let  the  reader  take 
my  advice,  not  to  seek  familiarity  with  the  moon. 
Familiarity  breeds  contempt. 
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n  IS  certain  that,  like  fhe  trayellers  tfaroagh 
**  Leicester's  busy  square,**  all  the  visiters  of 
Eleasis  must  have  abonainated  the  hoax  pat 
upon  them — 


_« 


nor  have  I  one  espied, 


That  did  not  slackly  walk  away,  as  if  dissatisfied." 

See  now  the  different  luck  of  hoaxers  in  this  world. 
Joseph  Ady  is  smoked  pretty  nearly  by  the  whole 
race  of  man.  The  Continent  is,  by  this  time, 
wide  awake ;  Belgium  has  refused  to  take  in  his 
letters ;  and  the  crurl  Lord  Mayor  of  London  has 
threatened  to  indict  Joe  for  a  fraud,  value  two- 
pence, by  reason  of  ths  said  Joe  having  seduced  his 
lordship  into  oponin<2;  an  unpaid  letter,  which  was 
found  to  contain  nothing  but  an  invitation  from 
**  yours  respectfully " — not  to  a  dinner  party — 
but  to  an  early  remittance  of  one  pound,  for 
reasons  subsequently  to  be  disclosed.  I  should 
think,  but  there's  no  knowing,  that  there  might 
be  a  chance  st'.ll  for  Joe  (whom,  really  one  begins 
to  pity,  as  a  persecuted  man — cruising,  like  the 
Flying  Dutchman,  through  seas  that  have  all 
closed  their  ports),  in  Astrachan,  and,  perhaps,  in 
Mecca.  Some  business  might  be  done,  for  a  few 
years,  in  Timbuctoo;  and  an  opening  there  would 
undoubtedly  be  found  for  a  connexion  with  Abd- 
el-Kader,  if  only  any  opening  could  be  found  to 
Abd-el-Kador  through  the  French  lines.  Now, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  goddess,  and  her  establish- 
ment of  hoaxers  at  Elousis,  did  a  vast  "  stroke  of 
business"  fur  more  than  six  centuries,  without  any 
**  unpleasantiies*'*  occurring  ;  no  cudgels  shaken 
in  the  streeta,  little  incidents  that  custom  (by 
makinp^  too  familiar,)  has  made  contemptible  to 
the  philosophy  of  Joe  ;  no  round  robins,  signrd 
by  the  whole  mnindeck  of  the  academy  or  the 
porch;  no  praetors  or  lord  mayors  threatening 
actions  reptiandavuiny  and  mourning  over  two- 
penccs  that  had  gone  astray.  *'  Misfortune  ac- 
quaints a  man  with  strange  bcd-fcllows  ;"  an*! 
the  common  misfortune  of  having  been  hoaxed, 
lowers  the  proudest  and  the  humblest  into  a 
strange  unanimity,  for  once,  of  poclveting  their 
wrongs  in  silence.  E  leu  si?,  with  her  fine  bronzed 
face,  might  say  proudly  and  laughingly — **  expose 
flw,  indeed! — why,  I  hoaxed  this  man's  great- 
grandfather, and  I  trust  to  hoax  his  great-grand- 
son; all  generations  of  his  house  have  been,  or 
^M  be  hoaxed,  and  afterwards  grateful  to  me 
for  not  exposing  that  fact  of  the  hoax  at  their 
private  expense." 

There  is  a  singularity  in  this  case,  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  stratagem,  (but  how  prodigiously  ex- 
ceeded in  its  scale,)  imperfectly  executed  on  the 
Greek  leaders  by  the  Persian  Satrap  Tissaphemes, 
bat  perfectly,  iu  one  or  two  cases,  amongst  the 
savage  islands  of  the  South  Seas,  upon  European 
crews,  when  one  victim,  having  first  been  caught, 
has  been  used  as  the  means  of  trepanning  all  his 
comrades  in  succession.  Each  successive  novice 
has  been  tamed,  by  terror,  into  an  instrument  for 

^^— PH— ^^^™  I  ■■■■■■  ■  ^^^-^^.^M^M— — ^—  ■      ■  ■  ^^^^—  I  ■■■*-■■■  lll^- 

•  *'Unplensantries*'— this  is  a  new  word,  launched  a 
very  few  years  back  in  some  commercial  towns.  It  is  pene- 
rmlty  used — not  in  any  8en«e  that  the  reader  would  collect 
from  its  antipole,  p/e/ixan/ry,  but  in  a  sense  that  be  may 
abstract  from  the  context  in  the  sentence  above. 


decoying  other  novices,  firom  A  to  2.   Next,  a(t«r 
this   fbatnre  of  interest  about  the   Eleusinian 
Teletai,  is  another  which  modem  times  havo 
quickened  and  developed,  vis.,  the  gift  of  onor- 
mons  nonsense,  the  inspiration  of  nonsense,  which 
the   enigma  of  these  mysteries  has   been  the 
fortunate  means  of  blowing  into  the  brains  of 
various  able  men.     It  requires  such  men,  in  fact, 
to  succeed  as  speculators  in  nonsense.    None  but 
a  man  of  extraordinary  talents  can  write  fii-st- 
rate  nonsense.     Perhaps  the  prince  of  all  men, 
ever  formed  by  nature  and  education,  for  writing 
superior  nonsense,  was  Warburton.     The  na- 
tural vegetation  of  his  intellect  tended  to  that 
kind  of  fungus  which  is  called  "crotchet;*'  se 
much  so,  that,  if  he  had  a  just  and  powerful 
thought  (as  sometimes  he  had),  or  even  a  vise 
and  beautiful  thought,  or  even  a  grand  one,  by  the 
mere  perversity  of  his  tortuons  brain,  it  was  soon 
digested  into  a  crotchet.     This  native  tendency 
of  his  was  cultured  and  watered,  for  years,  by  his 
practice  as  an  attorney.     Making  him  a  bishop 
was,  perhaps,  a  mistake  ;  it  certainly  stunted  the 
growth  of  special  pleading,  perhaps  ruined  the 
science;  on  the  other  hand,  it  saved  the  twelre 
judges  of  that  day  from  being  driven  mad,  as  ihey 
would  have  been  by  this  Hermes  Trismegistus,  this 
born  Titan,  in  the  realms  of  La  Chicane,    Some 
fractions  of  the  virus  descended  through  the  War- 
burtonian  commentaries  upon  Pope,  &c.,corr  ding 
the  flosh  to  the  very  bones,  wherever  it  alighted. 
But  the  Centaur's  shirt  of  W.'s  malignity  was 
destined  for  the  Hebrew  lawgiver,  and  all  that 
could  bo  made  to  fall  within  that  field.    Ditl  mr 
reader  ever  read  the  "  Divine  Legation  of  Moses"! 
Is  he  aware  of  the  mighty  syllogism,  that  fiinj^lo 
block  of  granite,  such  as  you  can  see  nowheie  but 
at  St.  Petersburg,  on  which  that  elaborate  work 
repnses  ?     There  is  a  Welsh  bridge,  near  Unn- 
roost,  the  birth-place  of  Inigo   Jones,   built  by 
that  architect  with  such  exquisite  skill,  that  the 
people  astonished  mo  (but  the  people  were  two 
milk-maids),    by   protesting    that    invariably  a 
little  breeze-footed  Camilla,  of  three  years  old.ifl 
running  across,  caused  the  bridge  to  tremble  liVo 
a  guilty  thing.      So   admirable  was  the  equilli- 
brium,  that  an  infant's  foot  disturbed  it.    Unhap- 
pily, Camilla  had  sprained  her  ancle  at  that  time, 
so  that  the  experiment  could  not  be  tried  ;  and 
the  bridge,  to  me,  seemed  not  guilty  at  all  (to  judge 
by  its  trembling),  but  as  innocent  as  Camilla  her- 
self.    Now,  Warburton  must  have  sought  to  rival 
the  Welsh  pontifex  in  this  particular  tost  of  archi- 
tectural skill;   for  his  syllogism    is   so   divinely 
poised,  that  if  you  shako  this  key-stone  of  his  great 
arch  (as  you  certainly  may),  then  you  will  become 
aware  of  a  vibration — of  a  nervous  tremor — run- 
ning through  the  entire  dome  of  his  divine  lega- 
tion ;  you  are  absolutely  afraid  of  the  dome  coming 
down  with  yourself  in  the  centre ;  just  as  the  Llan- 
roost  bridge  used  to  be  near  going  into  hysterics 
when  the  light-footed  Camilla  bounded  across  it 
This  syllogism,  on  account  of  its  connexion  with 
the   Eleusinian    hoax,    I   will    rehearse :    it  is 
the    very  perfection    of   a   crotchet.       Suppose 
the  major  proposition  to  be  this — That  no  reli- 
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gion,  tmless  througli  iho  advantage  of  dWiQe 
inspiratioa,  could  dispense  with  the  doctrine 
of  future  rewards  and  punishments.  Suppose  the 
nunor  proposition  this — Tliat  the  Mosaic  religion 
did  dispense  with  that  doctrine.  Then  the  con- 
dasion  will  he—ergo,  the  Mosaic  religion  was 
diTinelj  inspired.  The  monstrous  tenor  of  this 
argument  made  it  necessary  to  argue  most  elaho- 
rately  that  all  the  false  systems  of  false  and  cruel 
religions  were  affectionately  anxious  for  main- 
taining the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  ;  but  2dly, 
that  the  only  true  faith  and  the  only  pure  worship 
were  systematically  careless  of  that  doctiine. 
Of  course  it  became  necessary  to  show,  inter  alia, 
that  the  Grecian  States  and  law-givers  main- 
tained officially,  as  consecrated  parts  of  the  pub- 
lic religion,  the  doctrine  of  immortality  as  valid 
for  man^s  expectations  and  fears ;  whilst  at 
Jerusalem,  at  Hebron,  on  Mount  Sinai,  this 
doctrine  was  slighted.  Generally  speaking,  a 
lie  is  a  hard  thing  to  ei^tablish.  The  Bishop 
of  Gloucester  was  forced  to  tax  his  resources 
as  an  artist,  in  building  palaces  of  air,  not  less 
than  ever  Inigo  Jones  before  him  in  building 
'Whitehall  or  St.  Vitus's  bridge  at  Llanroost.  Un- 
less he  could  prove  that  Paganism  fought  hard  for 
this  true  doctrine,  then  by  his  own  argument 
Paganism  would  be  found  true.  Just  as,  inverse- 
ly, if  he  failed  to  prove  that  Judaism  counte- 
nanced the  false  doctrine,  Judaism  M'ould  itself  be 
found  false.  Which  ever  favoured  the  false,  was 
true  ;  which  ever  favoured  the  true,  was  false. 
There's  a  crotchet  for  you,  reader,  round  and  full 
as  any  prize  turnip  ever  yet  crowned  with  laurels 
by  great  agricultural  Societies !  I  suspect  that  in 
Homeric  language,  twice  nine  of  such  degenerate 
men  as  the  reader  and  myself  could  not  grow 
such  a  crotchet  as  that ! 

The  Bishop  had,  therefore,  to  prove — it  was  an 
obligation  self  created  by  his  own  syllogism — that 
the  Pagan  religion  of  Grceco,  in  some  great  au- 
thorised institution  of  the  land,  taught  and  in- 
sisted on  the  doctrine  of  a  future  sta'o  as  the 
basis  on  which  all  legal  ethics  rested.  This  great 
doctrine  he  had  to  suspend  as  a  chandelier  in  his 
halls  of  Pagan  mythology.  A  pretty  chandelier 
for  a  Christian  Bishop  to  be  chaining  to  the  roof 
and  lighting  up  for  the  glory  of  heathenism  !  In- 
Tolnntanly  one  thinks  of  Aladdin's  impious  order 
for  a  roc*s  egg,  the  egg  of  ihe  very  deity  whom  th^ 
slave  of  the  lamp  sei  ved,  to  hang  up  in  his  princi- 
pal saloon.  The  Bishop  found  his  chandelier,  or 
fancied  he  had  found  it,  in  the  old  lumber  garrets 
of  Eleusis.  He  knew,  he  could  prove,  what  was 
taught  in  the  Eleusinian  shows.  Was  the  Bishop 
«v©r  there  ?  No  t  but  what  of  that  ?  He  could 
r^ad  through  a  milestone.  And  Virgil,  in  his  6th 
^neid,  had  given  the  world  a  poetic  accoant  of  the 
TeHetaif  which  the  Bishop  kindly  translated  and 
oxpanded  into  the  truth  of  absolute  prose.  The 
doctrine  of  immortality,  he  insisted,  was  the  chief 
sooret  revealed  in  the  mysteries.  And  thus  he 
proved  decisively  that,  because  it  taught  a  capital 
tmthy  Paganism  must  be  a  capital  falsehood.  It 
Is  ixnpOBsible  to  go  within  a  few  pages  into  the  in- 
Aomarable  details.     Sufficient  it  would  be  for  any 


casual  reader  to  ask,  if  this  were  the  very  bingo  of 
all  legislative  ethics  in  Greece,  how  it  happened 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  pure  fancy  or  accident 
whether  any  Greek,  or  even  any  Athenian,  wws 
initiated  or  not ;  2dly,  how  the  Bishop  would 
escape  tho  following  dilemma — if  the  supposed 
doctiine  were  advanced  merely  as  an  opinion,  ono 
amongst  others,  then  what  authority  did  it  draw 
from  Eleusis  ?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Eleusis  pre- 
tended to  some  special  argument  for  immortality, 
how  came  it  that  many  Greek  and  some  Roman 
philosophers,  who  had  been  introduced  at  Eleusie, 
or  had  even  ascended  to  the  highest  degree  of 
f^vnrtf^  did  not,  in  discussing  this  question,  refer 
to  that  secret  proof  which,  though  not  privileged 
to  develop,  they  might  safely  have  built  upon  as  a 
postulate  amongst  initiated  brothers  ?  An  opinion 
ungrounded  was  entitled  to  no  weight  even  in  tho 
mobs  of  Eleusis — an  argument  upon  good  grounds 
must  have  be  n  often  alluded  to  in  philosophio 
8ch(iols.  Neither  couM  a  nation  of  holy  cowards, 
trembling  like  the  bridgo  at  Llanroost,  have  had 
it  in  their  power  to  intercept  the  propagation  of 
such  a  truth.  Tho  47th  of  Euclid  I.  might  have 
been  kept  a  secret  by  fear  of  assassination,  be- 
cause no  man  could  communicate  that  in  a  moment 
of  intoxication ;  if  his  wife,  for  instance,  should 
insist  on  his  betraying  the  secret  of  that  proposi- 
tion, he  might  safely  tell  her — not  a  word  would 
she  understand  or  remember ;  and  the  worst  result 
would  be,  that  she  would  box  his  ears  for  impos* 
ing  upon  her.  I  once  heard  a  poor  fellow  com- 
plain, that,  being  a  Freemason,  ho  had  been  led 
tho  life  of  a  dog  by  his  wife,  as  if  he  were  Samson 
and  she  wereDalilah,  with  the  purpose  of  forcing  him 
to  betray  tho  Masonic  secret  and  sign  :  and  these, 
he  solemnlyprotested  to  us  all,  that  he Aat^ betrayed 
most  regularly  and  faithfully  whenever  ho  hap- 
pened tr»  be  drunk.  But  what  did  he  get  for  his 
goodness  ?  All  tho  return  he  ever  had  for  ihe 
kindness  of  this  invariable  treachery  was  a  word^ 
too  common,  I  regret  to  say,  in  female  l!ps,  vis* 
fiddle-de-dee:  and  he  declared,  with  tears  in  his 
eyis,  that  peace  for  him  was  out  of  the  question^ 
until  ho  could  find  out  some  plausible  falsehood 
that  mi.!j;ht  prove  more  satisfactory  to  his  wife's 
mind  than  the  truth.  Now  the  Eleusinian  secret^ 
if  it  related  to  tho  immortality  of  the  soul,  could 
not  have  the  protection  of  obscurity  or  complex 
involution.  If  it  had,  then  it  could  not  have  been 
intelligible  to  mobs  :  if  it  had  not,  then  it  could 
not  have  been  guarded  against  the  fervor  of  con- 
fidential conversation.  A  very  subtle  argument 
could  not  have  been  communicated  to  the  multi- 
tudes that  visited  the  shows — a  very  popular  argu« 
ment  would  have  passed  a  man's  lips,  in  the  ar- 
dour of  argument,  before  he  would  himself  Im 
aware  of  it. 

But  all  this  is  superfluous.  Let  the  reader 
study  (he  short  essay  of  Lobeck  on  this  subject^ 
forming  one  section  in  three  of  his  Aglcu>piiaimus^ 
and  he  will  treat,  with  derision,  all  the  irrelerant 
skirmishing,  and  the  Tsst  roars  of  artillery  pointed 
at  shadows,  which  amuse  the  learned,  but  disgust 
the  philosophio  in  the  **  Divine  Legation."  Muck 
remains  to  be  done  that  Lobeck*s  ruitio  aecliisioa 
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denied  bim  the  opportunities  for  doing  ;*  mach 
that  can  be  done  effectually  only  in  great  libraries, 
JBut  I  return  to  my  assertion,  that  the  most  me- 
morable of  all  Secret  Societies  was  the  meanest. 

*  It  may  seem  stranj^  to  inainunte  against  the  Aglao- 
phatnus  any  objection,  great  or  small,  as  regards  its  cru- 
ditioD — that  being  the  main  orgnn  of  its  strength.  But 
precisely  here  lay  the  power  of  Lobcck,  and  here  his 
ifeakness ;  all  his  strength,  and  his  most  obvious  defect. 
Of  this  he  was  sensible  himself.  At  tho  very  period 
of  composing  the  AtfJaophamus,  ho  found  reason  to  com- 
plain that  his  situation  denied  him  access  to  great  libra- 
ries :  and  this,  perhaps,  is  felt  by  the  reader  most  in  the 
pdrt  relatino;  to  ihe  Elcusinian  mysteries,  least  in  that 
relating  to  the  Orphic.  Previous! v'  however,  Lobeck  had 
used  his  opportunities  well.  And  the  true  praise  of  iiis 
reading  is,  not  so  much  that  it  was  unusually  extensive, 
as  that  it  was  unusually  systematic,  and  connected  itself 
in  all  its  parts  by  unity  of  purpose.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  a  remark  of  considerable  interest,  that  the  student 
iDUSt  not  look  in  Lobeck.  for  luminous  logic,  or  for  sim- 
plicity of  arrangement,  which  are  qu.iliiicutious  for  good 
writing,  unknown  to  the  great  scholars  of  modern  Ger- 
many, to  Nicbuhr  altogether,  and  in  the  next  degree  un- 
known to  Ottfricd  Mueller,  and  to  Lobeck.  Their  defects 
in  this  1  espoct  are  so  flagrant,  as  to  arguo  some  camtal 
Tice  in  the  academic  training  of  Germany.  Elsewnere 
throughout  the  world  no  such  monstrous  result  appears 
of  chaotic  anangement  from  piofound  research.  As  i^e- 
gards  philosophy,  and  its  direct  application  lo  the  enigmas 
of  these  Grecian  mysteries,  it  is  no  blame  to  Lobeck  that 
none  must  be  looked  for  in  /lini,  uuloss  he  had  made  some 
pretence  to  it,  which  I  am  not  aware  that  he  did.  Yet  in 
one  instance  he  ought  to  have  made  such  a  pretence : 
mere  good  sense  should  have  opened  his  eyes  to  one  ele- 
mentiry  blunder  of  ^Varburton  s.  1  tax  W.,  I  tux  all 
who  have  ever  countenanced  W.,  I  tax  all  who  have  ever 


That  the  Society  which  made  more  people  hold 
their  tongues  than  ercr  the  Inquisition  did,  or  the 
medieeyal  Vehm-gcricht,  was  a  hoax  ;  nay,  except 
Freemasonry,  the  hoax  of  hoaxes. 

opposed  W.,  I  tax  Lobeok  as  briujging  up  the  rear  of  these 
0}  ponents,  one  and  all  with  the  inexcusable  blindness  of 
torpor  in  using  their  natural  eyesight.  Bo  much  of  phi- 
losophy as  resides  in  the  mere  natural  faculty  of  reflecUve- 
ncss  would  have  exposed  [pure  sloth  it  was  in  the  exer- 
cise of  this  faculty  which  concealed]  tho  blunder  of  W.  iu 
confounding  a  doctrinal  religion  [such  as  Judaism,  Chris- 
tianity, Islamism]  with  a  Pa^n  religion,  which  last  haa 
a  cuUus  or  ceremonial  worship,  but  is  essentially  insus- 
ceptible of  any  do^ma  or  opinion.  Paganism  had  no 
creed,  no  faith,  no  doctrine,  little,  or  great,  shallow,  or 
deep,  false  or  true.  Consequently  the  doctrme  of  a  futmre 
state  did  not  (because  it  could  not)  belong  to  Paganism. 
Having  no  doctrines  of  any  sort,  Grecian  idolatry  could 
not  have  this.  All  other  arguments  against  W.  were  a 
posteriori  from  fiicts  of  archsBology  :  this  was  a  priori 
from  the  essential  principle  of  an  idolatrous  religion.  All 
other  arguments  proved  the  Warburtonian  crotchet  to  bo 
a  falsehood :  this  proves  it  to  bo  an  impossibility.  Other 
arguments  contradict  it :  this  leaves  it  in  self-contradic- 
tion. And  one  thing  let  me  warn  the  reader  to  beware  of. 
In  the  Orientil  forms  of  Paganism,  such  as  Buddhism, 
Bmhminism,  dsc,  some  vestiges  of  opinion  seem  at  times 
to  intermingle  themselves  with  the  facts  of  the  mythology  : 
all  which,  however,  are  only  an  after-growth  of  sectarian 
feuds,  or  philosophic  dreams,  that  havmg  survived  opposi- 
tion, and  the  memory  of  their  own  origin,  have  finally 
confounded  themselves  with  the  religion  itself  as  pans  in 
its  original  texture.  But  in  Greece  there  never  wot  any 
such  confusion,  even  as  a  natural  process  of  error.  Tho 
schools  of  philosophy,  always  keeping  themselves  alive^ 
naturally  always  vindicated  their  own  claimii  against  any 
incipient  encroachments  of  the  national  religion. 


(To  he  concluded  in  next  Number.) 
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It  might  rouse  old  Castlercagh  or  "  Gentle- 
man George"  himself,  from  their  dishonoured 
graves,  to  witness  tho  recent  distrihution  of  pen- 
sions. Once  so  sternly  reserved  for  the  hroken- 
down  hacks  of  aristocratic  literature,  for  those 
whose  right  hand  had  lost  its  cunning  in  defend- 
ing the  indefonsihle,  and  whose  tongue  had  at 
last  cleft  to  the  roof  of  their  mouths  in  hawling 
down  the  honest  and  the  true — or  for  the  dismissed 
mistresses,  and  superannuated  bodymen  and  but- 
lers of  the  nobility — they  are  beginning,  though 
Btill  slowly  and  sparsely,  to  drop  upon  men  of  real 
merit,  and  upon  the  wives  and  families  of  the  great 
departed.  The  Whigs,  who  no  more  than  tho  Tories, 
have  been  munificent  in  their  patronago  of  genius 
•—nay,  who  in  one  egregious  instance  (when, 
namely,  they  stopped  tho  pensions  of  Coleridge 
and  the  little  band  who  shared  with  him  the 
tardy  liberality  of  George  IV.)  disgraced  them- 
selves by  unseemly  penuriousness — seem  at  last 
determined  to  redeem  their  character.  They 
have,  as  all  the  world  now  knows,  conferred  pen- 
sions on  Leigh  Hunt,  on  Father  Matthew,  and  on 
tho  families  of  Chalmers  and  Hood.  This  is  as  it 
should  be,  and  as  it  should  have  been,  long  ere 
now.  It  were  wrong  to  criticise,  too  severely, 
the  probable  motives  for  these  acts  of  liberality — 


to  inquire  whether  they  have  not  become  awake 
to  the  prudence  of  taking  a  leaf  out  of  PeeVa 
book,  whose  readiness  to  help  Haydon  amid  the 
perplexities  of  state  intrigue,  and  the  agoniea 
of  a  dissolving  cabinet,  did  him  such  honour,  and 
flew  abroad  far  as  the  report  of  that  one  pistol 
which  startled  the  whole  land  ;  or  whether  they 
have  been  partly  shamed  into  one  of  these  gifts, 
by  the  generous  proposal  of  the  London  literati, 
or  whether  we  must  class  their  conduct  with  those 
numerous  acts  of  penitence  which  precede  a  par* 
liamentary  deathbed :  without  asking  such  ticklish 
questions,  we,  in  common  with  every  man  of 
letters,  and  every  lover  of  literature,  are  called 
upon  to  be  thankful  for  it,  to  rejoice  in  it,  and  to 
find  in  it  a  happy  augury  for  the  future.  Let 
the  "  sons  of  the  morning'*  be  glad.  They  are 
no  longer  so  much  under  tho  ban  of  public  opi- 
nion and  the  proscription  of  power  as  they  were. 
If  no  rain  of  mitres,  or  degrees,  or  dignities  may 
be  expected,  still  they  shall  henceforth  not  alto- 
gether lose  their  reward.  They  will  now  have  & 
new  stimulus  to  exertion  in  the  hope  that,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  energy  and  the  truUi  of  their  exer- 
tions, may  be  the  provision  which  a  grateful 
country  and  a  good  Government  are  likely  to 
make  for  their  declining  years,  and  that  there  is 
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less  probability  of  their  grey  hairs  going  down 
to  the  grave  as  those  of  paupers,  or  of  being  car- 
ried thither  by  the  hands  of  pauper  children. 

Such  congratulations,  however,  can  only  avail, 
if  it  torn  out  that  such  gifts,  as  the  G^vemment 
has  lately  bestowed,  are  the  firstlings  of  a  large 
future  fold.  If  not,  if  they  be  simply  a  sop  to 
Cerberus,  why,  let  Cerberus  take  his  sop,  and 
straightway  seek  more.  Let  the  public,  which 
has  so  unequivocally  demanded,  and  got  this  con- 
eession,  be  strengthened  by  it  to  redouble  its  de- 
mands. There  are  still  other  veterans  in  the 
field  of  literature  unprovided  for  besides  Leigh 
Hunt,  other  authors  and  other  divines  besides 
Hood  and  Chalmers  may  drop  off  suddenly  in 
those  days,  when  death,  Uke  idl  other  things,  is 
going  at  railway  speed,  and  leave  nothing  behind 
but  the  barren  lustre  of  a  name.  Government 
may  go  to  sleep  again  on  the  subject,  and  the 
public,  and  above  all,  the  press  must  be  prepared 
ever  and  anon  to  break  its  repose,  and  in  defect 
of  a  '*  starling,  '*  to  <*  holla  out"  with  its  thousand 
tongues  such  names  as  it  deems  most  to  deserve 
and  most  to  require  the  bounty  of  tho  nation. 

In  considering  the  whole  history  of  the  recent 
pensions,  we  meet  with  many  circumstances  cal- 
culated to  inspire  us  with  pleasure  and  with  grati- 
tude. In  the  first  place,  we  cannot  but  allude  again 
to  the  noble  offer  of  the  London  literateurs  to  give 
amateur  performances  in  behalf  of  Leigh  Hunt, 
in  London,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester.  It  not 
only  testifies  to  their  generosity,  but  is  one  among 
many  proofs,  that  the  wretched  jealousies  which 
were  wont  to  disgrace  the  literary  world,  are  fast 
passing  away,  that  a  better  spirit  is  coming  upon 
our  era,  and  that  a  real  and  not  a  nominal  repub- 
lic of  letters  may  by  and  bye  be  formed.  And 
whatever  of  such  roots  of  bitterness  do  still  re- 
main spring  from  whatever  remains  of  the  old 
degradation  and  contempt  to  which  authors  were 
subjected.  Not  very  long  ago,  they  were  first 
classed  with  wild  beasts,  and  then  wonder  was 
expressed  that  they  bit  and  devoured  each  other. 
In  proportion  as  they  have  been  permitted  to  rise 
in  the  scale  of  respectability,  have  their  unseemly 
jarrings  died  away,  showing  very  clearly  that  tho 
quarrels  of  authors  have  sprung  from  their  cala- 
mities, and  that  of  course  when  the  cause  is  re- 
moved, tho  effect  must  expire  with  it.  We  were 
pleased,  too,  to  observe  the  power  which  public 
opinion  has  acquired  in  wrenching  from  hand?, 
however  reluctant,  tho  good  things  of  the  state. 
How  generally  and  indignantly  was  this  expressed 
at  the  bare  rumours  that  the  family  of  Hood  were 
to  be  cast  desolate  upon  tho  world !  And  how 
fast  was  that  "  hope  deferred,"  which  so  long  sick- 
ened the  heart  of  poor  Leigh  Hunt,  beginning  to 
produce  a  very  different  feeling  in  the  breast  of 
the  ^'ublic,  who  are  every  year  becoming  more 
and  more  alive  to  the  obligations  which  they  owe 
him !  Such  murmurs,  not  loud  but  deep,  were 
not  lost  upon  the  ears  of  Government,  who  even, 
were  their  seat  in  office  securer  than  it  is,  would 
not  be  safe  in  defying  any  distinct  or  general 
demand  from  the  vox  poptdi.  Accordingly  it  was 
grftntedy  and  the  grant  has  given  all  but  univer- 


sal delight.  We  happened  to  be  the  first  next 
to  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  family,  to  learn  the  fact ;  we 
spread  it,  of  course,  as  widely  as  we  could  ;  and 
throughout  a  long  journey,  and  in  intercourse 
with  every  variety  of  class,  found  it  to  excite  un- 
mingled  satisfaction.  Literary  men  clapped  their 
hands  for  joy.  Clerical  men  expressed  their  grati- 
fication in  a  style  calmer,  but  as  sincere.  Com- 
mercial men,  who  had  never  probably  read  a  line 
of  his  writings,  but  were  familiar  with  him  as  a 
national  name,  were  overjoyed.  Politicians,  who 
read  no  poetry,  and  knew  Hunt  only  as  the 
quondam-martyr  in  the  liberal  cause,  felt  it  to  be 
a  triumph  of  tiieir  principles.  The  admirers  of 
his  genius,  all  of  whom  regard  him  as  their  per- 
sonal friend,  were  as  happy  as  if  a  pension  had 
been  presented  to  themselves.  The  Press,  we 
find,  both  Tory  and  Liberal,  has  since  taken  up 
a  similar  note.  And  although  we  have  heard 
one  or  two  mutterings  of  dissatisfaction,  yet  they 
have  been  so  low,  so  stifled,  and,  altogether,  so 
few  and  so  contemptible,  as  only  to  serve  to  ac- 
cent the  voice  of  Uio  general  joy.  This  shown 
that,  after  all,  men  have  some  heart,  some  grati- 
tude—  that,  in  the  words  of  Shakspero,  the 
"  great  soul  of  the  world  is  just."  And  it  must, 
we  think,  have  astonished  Mr.  Hunt  and  his 
friends  themselves;  for  we  are  convinced  that, 
till  of  late,  they  were  not  aware  of  the  full  inte- 
rest which  the  age  had  in  his  fortunes,  and  of  the 
full  pride  which  it  felt  in  his  genius  and  his  fame. 

We  were  delighted,  lastly,  with  the  candour 
and  discrimination  discovered  in  the  selection  of 
the  objects  for  this  act  of  national  munificence. 
Of  the  merits  of  Hood — having  spoken  so  re- 
cently— why  need  we  say  more  ?  If  he  had  been 
a  mere  punster,  like  Jekyll ;  a  mere  curious  and 
clover  combination  of  divine  and  diner-out,  like 
Sydney  Smith  ;  a  mere  heartless  and  witty  ban 
vivant,  like  Hooke— an  age  which  is  rapidly  be- 
coming sincere,  and  which,  as  an  earnest  man 
may  be  known  in  his  very  laughter,  is  discover- 
ing its  earnestness  in  its  very  picture-books  and 
jest-books,  would  not  have  so  eagerly  sought 
a  pension  for  his  family.  It  was  not  gratitude 
simply  for  so  much  tickling  pleasure  received ; 
it  was  not  merely  admiration  for  his  genius  ; 
but  it  was  a  sense,  caught  almost  by  instinct,  of 
tho  purity  of  his  purpose — the  humanity  of  his 
nature — and  of  tho  martyrdom  which  that  huma- 
nity inflicted  on  him  ;  not  to  speak  of  the  sacrifices 
of  soul  to  popular  effcjcts,  of  taste  and  tendency 
to  necessity — which  his  circumstances  extorted 
from  him — that  made  Hood  such  a  favourite  with 
the  public.  Every  man  that  had  re»d  so  much 
as  his  "  Song  of  the  Shiit,"  or  his  "  Bridge  of 
Sighs,"  felt  himself  in  debt  to  their  author,  and 
rejoiced  at  whatever  was  done,  whether  through 
private  contribution  or  through  the  public  funds, 
to  discharge  even  a  fractionary  part  of  what 
could  never  in  whole  be  defrayed. 

Tho  claims  of  Dr.  Chalmers  were  of  a  kind 
which  still  more  commended  themselves  to  the 
general  mind  and  feelings.  And  yet  we  protest 
against  a  disposition  we  observe  in  many  quar- 
ters to  speak  slightingly  of  the  deserts  of  literary 
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men  when  eomparcd  with  those  of  clergymen. 
"Wo  look  upon  this  as  a  moro  yulgar  Scotch  pra- 
judice.  Let  both  bo  rated  at  their  proper  yalue. 
Literary  men,  though  bolonging  to  the  real  cUru», 
do  not  make  such  high  pretentions  as  the  clergy, 
and  are  not  to  be  tried  by  so  severe  a  standard. 
They  do  not  save  souls  professionally ;  but,  surely, 
they  enlighten  iutellocts,  and  they  cheer  hcarti. 
They  do  not  visit  the  sick  in  person  ;  but  they 
tend  in  their  vicarious  monthly  or  weekly  mes- 
sengers, to  enliven  and  console  ihe  forgo :toa  and 
the  solitary,  the  widow  and  the  orphan.  Theirs 
U  not  the  loud  oracular  thunder  ;  but  theirs  is 
often  a  still  small  voice,  winning  a  gentle  and 
irresistible  way  into  the  heart  of  the  community. 
If  they  lead  not  always  the  great  outward  move- 
ments of  society,  they  create  and  diicct  an  uudcr- 
current  which  is  becoming  even  mightier  than 
they.  And,  though  the  pulpit  bo  still  tho  throne 
of  i^'cotland  (and  long  may  it  so  contiuuc!)  yet 
dim  must  be  the  eves  which  discern  not  that  in 
lEngland,  and  many  other  countries,  the  Press  is 
the  real  ruler,  and  the  best  way  to  check  and 
•wisely  to  regulate  it  is  not,  surely,  by  under- 
rating those  who  wield  its  power.  Let  it  not  bo 
forgotten,  too,  that  while  clergymen  are  by  rank 
countjd  gentlemen,  and  therein  secured  against 
insult,  and  endowed  with  much  influence,  it  is,  or 
■was,  otherwise  with  literary  men  ;  that  while  the 
Temnneratiou  of  clergymen  is,  generally,  stated  and 
secure,  that  of  literate  urs  is  most  fluctuating  and 
nncertain  ;  and  that  thus  there  is  the  less  reason 
for  sacrificing  the  claims  of  the  one  on  the  ultar 
of  the  other,  or  of  wondering  that  Government 
is  considerate  enough  to  recognise  and  honour 
hoth.  For  our  parts  (and  we  surely  may  speak 
-without  prejudice)  we  prefer  the  "  Song  of  the 
Shirt,'*  or  some  of  Hunt's  little  papers  in  the 
**  Indicator,"  to  thousands  of  tho  sermons  which 
overy  morning  sees  published,  and  which  no  eve 
sees  bought  or  read. 

In  saying  this,  we  are  so  far  from  wishing  to 
derogate  from  the  name  of  Chalmers,  tiiat  we 
moan  to  make  it  an  opportunity  for  indicating 
what  was,  perhaps,  his  highest  praise — that  he 
combined,  more  entirely  than  any  man  of  the 
period,  tho  chara;;terist;cs  of  the  man  of  letters 
and  science,  and  of  the  great  preachor  and  di- 
yine.  In  this  p^int,  what  recent  name  of  tho 
Chiiistian  world  can  we  weigh  beside  his,  and  not 
£nd  it  wanting  ?  AVith  more  elegance,  more 
ncuteness,  more  wit,  and  more  hi^h-wrought  and 
dazzling  flui:sh  and  point.  Hall  was  yet  a  small 
and  narrow  soul  compared  to  Chalmers  ;  he 
wanted  his  width — his  warm-heartedness — his 
profound  and  generous  sympathies  ;  and  his  elo- 
quence, when  prhited,  looks  like  a  taper  beside  a 
furnace — it  is  well-trimmed,  brilliant,  pointed, 
but  not  a  broad  or  consuming  fire.  Foster,  com- 
pared to  him,  was  a  gloomy  monk  ;  Irving,  an 
intense  maniac.  In  power,  both  were  probably 
superior,  but  not  in  that  management  of  power — 
that  turning  of  it  to  practical  purposes,  which 
doubles  its  momentum  and  worth — ^and  still  less 
in  that  genial  element  in  which  his  power  was 
hathed.    And  yet  wo  cannot  say  that  we  grieved 


for  the  departure  of  this  princely  mta  ;  wo  h»v« 
felt  more  at  the  fall  of  an  aged  leat  at  the 
breaking  of  a  hoary  wave  on  the  shore  at 
the  close  of  a  summer's  day — his  work  waa  ao 
evidently  over,  and  his  destiny  closed.  But  our 
minds  in  rapid,  yet  lingering  review,  went  over 
the  history  of  his  life,  and  the  character  of  hia 
mind,  as  of  one  living  and  nowise  lost.  What  was 
his  meaning,  and  whence  his  power,  were  ques- 
tions that  came  upon  us  with  strange  urgency  ? 
And  we  felt  that  the  following  words  best  oon-* 
veyed  our  id?as,  and  constituted  the  epitaph  we 
should  inscribe  on  his  tombstone.  Not  a  great 
theologian,  though  possessed  of  vivid  ideas  on 
theology — not  a  man  of  scienoe,  though  widely  ae« 
quainted  with  many  branches  of  science — not  a 
philosopher,  though  possessing  much  of  the  spirit 
of  philosophy — hardly  a  man  of  genius,  for  such 
a  subtle  idealizing  faculty  as  Jeremy  Taylor  for 
instance,  or  of  great  poets  was  not  bis — ^but  one^ 
whoso  high  talent  and  energy,  inflamed  through 
the  force  of  their  own  mction,  and  burst  out  into 
the  conflagrations  of  eloquence — a  Christian 
orator  unequalled — one  in  whom  emotive  sym* 
pathy  with  tho  spirit  of  the  age — with  the  Scottish 
poople — with  the  poor  around  him — with  all  that 
was  lovely  and  of  good  report,  was  the  ruling  e\e- 
ment — ^but  for  which,  all  his  varied  powers  and 
attainments  would  have  only  rendered  him  a 
younger  and  less  agile  brother  of  Brougham,  bat 
which,  p  )ssessed,  made  him  the  man  of  a  conntrj 
and  of  an  age— mado  him  lead  great  hosts  and 
gain  great  victories — and  acquire  for  himself  a 
reputation  as  enviable  and  as  unenvied  (save  by 
the  very  Pariahs  of  party)  as  ever  was  won  bj 
uninspired  man. 

Wo  wero  furtunate  enough — ^when  recently  in 
England — to  track  his  oourse  in  more  places  than 
one.  We  heard  of  him  in  the  parlour  of  the 
author  of  "  Sartor  Resartus"  whom  he  had — on- 
invited,  unexpected,  but  not  unwelcome — ^visited. 
They  had  met  twenty  years  before,  and  had  parted 
mutually  e&tranged,  if  not  disgusted.  They  met 
re^'ciitly,  and  parted  af  jot  some  hours'  intercourse^ 
mutual lyjileligh ted.  We  can  fancy  their  meeting 
like  that  ot  two  rivers— one  broad,  rapid,  clear, 
and  sunuy — the  other  still,  gloomy,  and  profound 
— buth  chanting  their  own  song — the  one  a  loud^ 
yet  irregular  **  thunder  psalm  ;"  the  other  a 
wihUr,  lower,  and  more  mystic  melody.  Two 
spirits  moie  earnest — two  more  in  essential  points 
at  one  and  two — moro  influential  over  the  rising 
minds  of  tho  age — did  not  breathe.  They  met— 
they  interchanged  thoughts,  like  the  shields  of 
Diomode  and  Glaucus — they  parted  to  meet  no 
more  on  earth,  for  tho  one  was  bound  for  eternity, 
and  had  only  time  to  look  in  and  make  peace  with 
a  kindred  spirit,  ere  he  went  his  way.  We  need 
not  remind  our  readers,  that  Dr.  Chalmers  had, 
in  an  aiticle  on  **  Morell's  philosophy,"  taken  ce- 
casion  to  pass  a  glowing  panegyric  on  Thomas 
Carlyle,  and  that  this  euitably  paved  the  way  for 
their  last  meeting. 

We  heard  of  him  again,  in  the  honse  of  tho 
gentleman  Just  named,  Mr.  Morell,  and  sat,  so  it 
chanced,  in  tho  chair,  where  for  two  hours  he  had 
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4lii6U8«ed  dirert  graTe  and  high  SQbjects,  with 
that  aecompUshed  young  philosopher.  He  pro- 
mised, we  anderstand,  to  arrange  matters  for  get- 
ting Mr.  Morrel  to  deliver  a  coarse  of  lectures  in 
Edinburgh  daring  the  ensuing  season.  We  trust 
that  the  spirited  directors  of  the  New  Philosophi- 
cal Institution  there  will  do  themselves  the  ho- 
nour of  adopting  and  carrying  into  effect  Dr. 
Chalmerses  generous  proposal. 

To  return,  howeyer,  to  Leigh  Hunt.  The 
thought  of  his  pension  suggests  still  more  pleasing 
emotions  than  do  the  others.  He  is  alive,  and 
long  may  he  live  to  taste  the  bounty  of  his  Sove- 
veign.  Ue  has  long  ago  most  honoarably  won  the 
prize  that  has  at  last  accrued  to  him — won  it,  not 
merely  by  his  literary  merit ;  this  great  as  it  is 
(for  he  is  already  a  British  classic — he  has  been 
before  the  public  for  nearly  fifty  years  as  a  poet, 
journalist,  critic,  essayist,  and  translator,  and, 
apart  from  his  political  writings,  is  the  author  of 
forty  separate  volumes),  is  perhaps  his  least  merit 
- — he  has  won  it  still  more  by  the  consistency  of 
his  political  career — by  the  kindliness  and  genero- 
sity of  his  nature — and  by  the  savage  injustice  of 
the  treatment  which  he  underwent,  both  as  a  li- 
terary man  and  as  a  politician.  When  sometimes 
disposed  to  think  him  too  sensitive  even  to  the 
criticism  of  his  fi  lends,  and  too  jealous  of  his  esta- 
blished reputation,  we  always  modify  our  judg- 
ment when  we  remember  the  victimization  which 
he  undr'rwent  from  his  foes.  It  is  easy  for  those 
whose  worst  sufferings  in  life  have  been  the  head- 
aches of  excess,  or  the  flea-bites  of  village  scandal, 
to  talk  contemptuously  of  the  soreness  of  a  man, 
"who  for  years  stood  on'  the  pillory  of  public 
opinion,  and  had  to  sustain  not  merely  the  mud 
artillery  of  the  base  and  the  mean,  but  the  fiery  and 
orient  shafts  of  men  of  kindred  genius,  whom  cir- 
eumstances  and  fate  had  ranged  as  archers  aga'nst 
him,  and  who  must  have  felt  to  those  bright  but 
mis-directed  missiles  much  as  the  struck  eagle 
docs  to  the  dart,  feathered  with  her  own  pluma;];e, 
vhich  lays  her  low.  The  trample  of  Satyrs  and 
other  obscene  things  he  might  have  endured  ;  but 
to  be  palicnt  under  the  tread  of  such  demigods 
AS  Byron,  Wilson,  Moore,  and  Lockhai*t,  hie  labor 
hoc  opusfuit.  Yet  all  this  he  has  survived,  and 
this  itself  proves  him  possessed  of  no  common 
powers,  to  say  the  least,  of  endurance,  and  we  trust 
ve  may  add,  of  forgiveness  and  charity  too. 

We  glory  in  Hunt's  pension,  not  merely  for 
his  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  a  class  of  men  of 
whom  he  is  the  last  living  representative.  Now 
may  the  injured  shades  of  Hazlitt,  Shelley,  and 
K.eats,  deem  themselves  in  some  measure  ap- 
peased. These  all,  as  well  as  Hunt,  had  thcij- 
errors  ;  they  all  needed  counsel,  and,  instead  of 
counsel,  received  proscription — murder — under 
the  judicial  forms  of  criticism.  They  asked  for 
bread,  and  received  a  stone,  not  over  their  graves, 
but  in  their  foreheads.  They  sought  liberty  to 
fling,  and  what  is  rarely  denied  to  the  veriest 
baJUad- singer  was  refused  to  them  ;  their  mouths 
vere  closed  with  a  shower  of  cinders  and  mud. 
Men  Mc^ore  at  them  as  blasphemers,  and  euraed 
them  in  the  namo  of  the  Blessed.     Hunt  alone 


has  lived  to  find  the  late  remorse  of  lovoi  lo  hmg 
exhibited  by  the  public,  at  length  sanctioned  and 
sealed  by  the  signet  of  power. 

We  were  never  more  fortunate  than  in  the 
time  when  we  called  on  this  amiable  and  distin- 
guished person.      He  had  newly  received   tha 
notice  of  his  pension.     His  appearance  fully  veri- 
fied what  we  had  said  of  him  years  ago.     He  ia 
a  grey-haired  boy,  whose  heart  can  never  grow 
old.     He  received  us  with  as  much  cordiality  as 
if  we  had  been  old  friends.     He  spoke,  in  the 
flurry  of  his  heart,  as  if  this  pension  would  now 
be  to  him  "riches  fineless,"  and  smiled  when 
we  compared  him  to  a  schoolboy,  who  imagines 
that  his  first  shilling  can  span  the  round  of  all 
conceivable  enjoyments.       Ho  showed  us  Lord 
John   Russell's   letter,   and   expatiated  on   the 
delicacy  and  kindness  which  it  discovered.     He 
spoke,   during    the   short    time   we   were   with 
him,  on  various  subjects,  and  in  a  gay,  lively, 
discursive  style.     His  conversation  is  a  windings 
wimpling,  sparkling  stream,  whereas  that  of  Car- 
lyle,  which  we  had  listened  to  a  few  evenings 
before,  is  a  river  of  lava,  red,  right  onward,  and 
irresistible.    Among  other  things  about  his  fiiend 
Shelley,  he  mentioned  that  he  had  translated  all 
the  works  of  Spinoza,  and  that  this  translatioa 
was  still  extant.     He  received  us  in  his  library, 
which,  as  usually  happens,  forms  a  true  index  of 
the  man.     Its  shelves  are  radiant  with  the  best 
belles  lettres  of  every  country  and  age.     It  is  a 
room,    the  very  sweat  of  which    you  imagine 
will  be  poetry.      Green  leaves  look   in   at  ii» 
window,    and  a  divine  gush  of  sunshine  half 
seamed  them  with  gold.     It  seemed  as  if  in  that 
favoured  room  the  **  milder  day"  had  begun.    AH 
things  were  in  fine  keeping — the  old  young  poet^ 
grey  hairs  on  his  head,  but  youth  in  his  eyes  and 
hand — the  shelves  laden  with  spirit — the  sunnj 
day — the  leaves  fluttering  without,  as  if  stirred 
with  secret  and  half- born  delight,  to  be  recog* 
nised  and  renewed  when  their  dream  of  being 
blossoms  into  being  itself — the  letter  lying  on  the 
table,  unconscious  of  the  joy  it  had  conferred— 
wo  shall   never  forget  our  emotions,   and  shall 
surely  mark  Thursday,  the  2:Lth  of  June,  with  a 
white  stone. 

After  a  grasp  of  his  hand,  with  M-hich  ours  was 
long  warm,  and  a  pat  on  the  shoulder,  which  said,, 
not  in  English  nor  Latin,^  but  in  the  natural 
language  of  all  mankind,  Perge  Puer,  our  friend 
and  we  left,  uncertain  which  of  us  most  to  love  the 
dear  old  man,  to  whom  we  must  nuw  bid  farewell 
by  his  full  name — James  Henry  Leigh  Hunt. 

While  writing  the  above,  our  attention  has 
been  culled  to  a  sensible  paper  in  a  recent  Spec- 
tator on  the  Pension  Fund.  In  it  the  writer 
proposes  the  establishment  of  a  new  and  larger 
fund,  to  be  administci'edby  the  sovcrei<;n,  solely  as 
the  executive  and  responsible  officer  of  the  nation* 
We  fear  the  public  is  nut  quite  ripe  for  such  a 
nicasuie.  We  are  sure  that  even  if  it  were 
adopted,  the  fund  would  still  require  to  be  strictly 
and  jealously  watched.  Who,  pray,  is  to  instruct 
the  CroM'n  in  the  choice  of  the  proper  objects  of 
such  a  charity  ?    Till  such  a  iund  be  fonimd  ■■ 
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and  the  present  certainly  is  scandalously  limited — 
we  call  again  npon  the  puhlic  and  the  press  to 
^ard  it  like  the  apples  of  the  Hesperides,  and  to 


see  sternly  to  it,  that  none  bat  men  of  the  true 
•*  Seed-royal"  be  permitted  to  share  its  sparing 
and  precious  bounty. 


ZELINDA;   OR,   THE   CONVERTED   ONE. 

FROM  THB  GERMAN  OF  BARON  DE  LA  MOTTE  FOUQUE. 

BY  ADOLPH  BERNSTEIN. 


CHAPTER  yn. 

In  the  confused  throng  of  victorious  and  Tsnquishcd 
troops,  2jelinda  had  oontri?ed  to  disengage  herself  from 
Fadrique's  arms,  and  fled  from  him  like  an  arrow  shot  by  a 
skilful  bowman,  or  like  the  wild  gazelle  among  its  native 
hiUs,  so  tliat  she  was  soon  lost  to  the  eyes  of  the  young 
soldier  in  these  paths  well  known  to  her,  though  love 
lent  him  wings. 

The  loss  of  so  splendid  a  prize  added  an  edge  to  the 


(Ctmdudedjrom  page  496,; 

with  a  huge  crash,  and  orambled  into  ^  ^^nisand  frsg- 
ments  on  the  pavement.  Zelinda  retreated  inf,  the  inside 
of  the  burning  paUoe,  whilst  Fadrique  imn  up  W.^  wind- 
ing stairs  which  were  of  marble,  followed  by  his  fidthful 
protecting  comrade,  Heimbert. 

They  hurried  through  high-roofed  haUs  that  echoed 
their  footsteps  at  every  tread ;  above  their  heads  the 
ceiling  was  formed  into  lofty  arches,  and  one  chamber  led 
to  another  like  the  various  mazes  of  a  labyrinth.     On  all 


keenness  of  the  Spaniard's  rage,  which  burned  in  his    sides  the  walls  were  covered  with  ornamented  shelves. 


breast  against  the  unbelieving  foe.  Wherever  a  luckless 
group  was  still  found  offering  resistance  to  the  progress 
of  the  triumphant  Spaniards,  Fadrique  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  troops,  who  gathered  around  him  as  a  stan- 
dard of  victory;  whilst  Ucimbert  never  quitted  his  side,  and 
like  a  faithful  shield,  warded  off  danger  in  various  shapes, 
to  which  his  comrade,  intoxicated  by  success,  and  yet 
■tung  with  rage  at  the  loss  of  his  fair  captive,  heedlessly 
exposed  himself.  On  the  following  day,  intelligence  was 
gained  of  Barbarossa's  expeditious  flight,  and  the  troops 
entered  the  gates  of  Tunis  without  opposition. .  The  squa- 
drons under  the  command  of  Fadrique  and  Heimbert  were 
close  together. 

Dense  volumes  of  smoke  spread  through  the  streets  ; 
the  soldiers  were  frequently  obliged  to  shake  off  portions 
ef  inflamed  materials  which  settled  upon  their  mantles, 
and  richly-plumed  morions  or  storming-caps.  **  I  fear  the 
enemy  has,  in  despair, set  fire  to  some  powder  magazine ! " 
exclaimed  Ileimbert,  warily,  whilst  Fadrique  nodding  as- 
sent to  the  suggestion,  hastened  to  the  spot  whence  the 
smoke  proceeded,  followed  by  his  soldiers. 

On  sudJesily  turning  tha  corner  of  a  street,  they 
found  themselves  in  front  of  a  magnificent  palace, 
out  of  whose  cl'3gant  windows  flames  issued  forth,  which, 
in  their  fitful  glare,  seemed  like  torches  of  death  lighting 
up  the  noble  edifice  in  the  hour  of  its  tottering  grandeur  ; 
now,  spreading  a  halo,  bright  as  a  sunbeam,  over  some 
part  of  its  gigantic  dimensions,  and  now  again  enveloping 
it  in  a  gloomy  cloud  of  smoke.  And  like  a  faultless 
statue,  the  ornament  of  the  whole  magnificent  edifice, 
stood  Zelinda,  on  an  arch  of  dizzy  height,  beneath  which 
the  sportive  flames  were  wreathing  a  fiery  garland, 
and  called  loudly  on  some  of  her  fellow  believers  to  aid 
her  in  rescuing  from  the  lambent  flames,  the  lettered 
wisdom  of  many  centuries,  which  was  stored  up  within 
the  tottering  building.  The  arch  now  began  to  rock  to 
and  fro,  from  the  violence  of  the  flames  below  ;  some  of 
the  stones  composing  it  gave  way,  and  Fadrique  anxiously 
warned  the  maiden  of  her  imminent  danger ;  scarcely 
bad  she  reeeded  a  few  steps,  before  the  very  spot  on 
which  she  had  previously  stood,  in  a  moment  came  down 


containing  piled-up  rolls  of   parchment,   papyrus,   and 
palm  leaves,  which,  fllled  with  characters  of  bygone  ages, 
had  now,  alas !  reached  the  end  of  their  existence,  for 
the  flames  had  already  effected  an  entrance  and  were  con- 
suming these  records  of  hieroglyphic  times.     The  fiery 
element,  which  now  spread  its  lurid  covering  around  one 
beam  afler  another,  had  been  kindled  by  the  rage  of 
some  Spanish  soldiers,  who,  disappointed  in  their  expec- 
tations of  plunder,  had  thus  given  vent  to  their  savage 
feelings,  the  rather  that  in  these  singular  characters  they 
recognised  only  the  impressions  of  magic  and  witchcraft 
Fadrique  flew,  as  in  a  dream,  through  the  splendid  halls  and 
corridors  lit  up  by  a  glare  at  once  magnificent  and  terrible, 
whilst  the  only  sound  that  issued  from  his   lips  was, 
**  Zelinda,  ZeUnda  !"   and  the  only  object  that  presented 
itself  to  his  eyes,  the  image  of  his  enchanting  love.    I^ng 
did  Ileimbert  follow  at  his  side,  till  both  at  List  reached  a 
staircase  of  cedar-wood,  which  led  to  a  still  higher  story, 
when  Fadrique,  after  having  stood  and  listened,  suddenly 
exclaimed  :  "  It  is,  it  is  Zelinda!  I  hear  her  voice  above  ; 
she  calls,  she  needs  my  aid  I"     SoanM)Iy  bad  he  uttered 
these  words  before  he  stood  on  the  steps  whicl^  were 
already  emitting  sparks.     Heimbert  dehiycd  an  instnnt : 
he  saw  the  stairs  tottering,  and  was  about  to  apprise  his 
friend  of  his  impending  danger,  but  at  that  moment  the 
whole  sceno  burst  into  volumes  of  flame  with  a  terrific 
crash.     He  could  only  just  p..rceive,  through  the  fiamo 
and  smoke,   Fadrique  firmly  grasping  the  iron  railing 
above  and  suspended  by  it ; — there  was  no  way  left  to 
follow  him.     After  brief  deliberation  Heimbert  hastened 
to  the  neighbouring  rooms,  hoping  to  find  some  passage  by 
which  ho  might  regain  his  lost  comrade. 

Meanwhile  Fadrique,  invited  by  the  damsel's  voice, 
had  entered  a  gallery,  the  floor  of  which,  enveloped  in 
flames,  was  falling  into  the  abyss  beneath  with  a  tre- 
mendous noise,  whilst  a  range  of  pillars  on  each  side  stUl 
braved  the  fury  of  the  devouring  element.  He  now  be- 
held the  figure  of  his  lady-love  on  the  opposite  side,  elmg- 
ing  to  a  pillar  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  menacini^ 
some  Spanish  soldiers  who  seemed  prepared  each  moment 
to  seize  her.    Fadrique  could  not  come  to  her  asaistance. 
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«s  the  space  which  divided  them  was  too  broad  to  be  leapt 
over.  Trembling  lest  his  cries  should  frighten  the  maiden, 
who  thos  might  fall  into  the  yawning  gulph  beneath,  he 
Bald  in  a  whisper,  as  though  he  were  wafting  his  words 
across  the  flaming  interral,  "  Zelinda,  Zelinda,  yield  to 
no  desperate  thoughts,  your  protector  is  at  hand !" 

The  maiden  turned  her  queenly  head  towards  him, 
and  when  Fadrique  saw  that  she  was  collected  and  calm, 
be  exclaimed  in  the  thunder  of  a  war-trumpet,  addressing 
himself  to  the  soldiers  :  "  Back,  audacious  rascals !  the 
first  that  approaches  one  step  nearer  the  lady,  falls  by  my 
SYcnging  arm!"  They  star^,  and  were  about  to  turn 
away,  when  one  among  them  said :  "  Comrades,  the  knight 
will  not  eat  us,  and  the  space  he  has  to  cross  before  he 
ean  reach  us  is  considerable.  As  to  the  lady  precipitat- 
ing herself  down  this  gallery — ^it  seems  as  though  the 
captain  there  were  her  gallant,  and  the  lady  who  has 
a  gallant  is  not,  generally,  yery  eager  to  throw  her  life 
away." 

These  words  created  a  unanimous  burst  of  boisterous 
-applause,  and  the  soldiers  again  advanoed  ;  Zelinda  stood 
at  the  extreme  edge  of  the  flooring,  in  the  act  of  leaping 
down.  At  this  /nitical  moment  Fadrique,  looking  like  an 
infiiriated  boast  of  prey  when  disappointed  of  its  victim, 
tore  his  targe  off  his  shoulders,  and  hurled  it  with  his 
dexterous  right  hand  so  surely  that  the  ringleader  of  the 
soldiers  received  a  violent  blow  on  his  skull,  and  fell  sense- 
less to  the  ground,  n  The  rest  once  more  stood  still. 
"  Away  with  you, '  cried  Fadrique  in  a  commanding 
voice,  "or  my  poignard  transfixes  the  next  presumptuous 
fool  that  dares  to  advance  one  step,  and  then  let  the  rest 
beware  of  my  vengeance  when  I  reach  them.  ** 

The  weapon  glistened  in  the  soldier's  hand,  but  still 
more  did  his  eyes  sparkle  with  rage ;  the  villains  fled. 
Zelinda  now  bowed  courteously  to  her  deliverer,  and 
lifting  up  several  scrolls  of  palm  leaves  which,  having 
dropped  horn  her  hands,  lay  close  at  her  feet,  hastily 
made  her  way  through  a  side  door  of  the  gallery. 
Fruitless  was  the  search  made  for  her  by  Fadrique 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  burning  palace. 


CHAFTEB  ym. 

On  a  sort  of  common  within  the  conquered  town, 
Buke  Alva  and  some  of  the  principal  Spanish  nobles 
had  collected  together,  for  the  purpose  of  questioning 
several  Ottoman  prisoners,  through  interpreters,  what 
had  become  of  the  wonderful  female  who  appeared  as  the 
inspiring  angel  on  the  Turkish  trenches,  and  must  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  loveliest  enchantresses  ever  be- 
held by  mortal  eyes.  Their  answers  did  not  afford  much 
iRfbrmation,  since  the  captives  themselves,  though  aware 
that  the  beautiful  Zelinda  possessed  the  power  of  magic, 
and  was  accordingly  reverenced  by  their  nation  as  a 
Fovereign  mistress,  knew  little  or  nothing  concerning 
her  mysterious  visits  to  Tunis,  whence  she  came,  or  to 
what  comer  of  the  earth  she  had  now  betaken  herself. 
The  conqueror,  deeming  this  account  fabulous,  or  at  best 
evasive,  began  to  threaten  the  prisoners  with  condign 
punishment  unless  they  should  reveal  more  satisfactory 
details,  when  an  old  Bervise,  who  had  been  overlooked 
till  now,  stepped  forth  and  said,  with  a  grim  smile : 
**  Whoever  is  desirous  of  tracking  her  steps,  may  do  so 
forthwith.  I  will  conceal  f^om  him  nothing  that  I  know 
of  her  mysterious  course,  and  I  do  know  some  little. 
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But  I  must  first  exact  a  promise  that  I  am  not  to  he 
compelled  to  accompany  the  adventurer,  be  he  who  ha 
may.  If  this  condition  be  not  complied  with,  my  Ups 
are  closed  ;  and  no  circumstances  whatever- shall  induce 
me  to  open  them.*' 

He  looked  like  one  who  would  prove  as  good  as  his 
word,  and  Alva,  pleased  with  a  decision  of  character 
that  so  nearly  resembled  his  own,  pledged  himself  to  the 
proposed  condition,  whereupon  the  Dervise  began  as 
follows  : 

**  Having  once  upon  a  time  penetrated  into  the  al- 
most boundless  desert  of  Sahara  (whether  led  on  bj 
curiosity  or  some  other  feeling,  I  do  not  now  remember), 
I  lost  my  way,  and  after  wandering  about  for  some  time, 
I  at  length,  half  dead  with  fatigue  and  vexation,  reached 
one  of  those  fhiitftil  islands,  commonly  called  Oases." 

Now  followed,  in  true  oriental  style,  a  description  of 
the  wonderfbl  things  seen  there,  so  that  the  hearts  of 
the  listeners  swelled  with  fond  desire,  and  now  their  hair 
stood  on  end  at  the  recital  of  some  horrible  thing  ; 
thoup^h,  on  account  of  the  strange  accent  and  the  stream- 
like rapidity  of  the  old  man's  utterance,  scarcely  one 
half  of  the  tale  could  be  gathered. 

On  the  whole,  however,  it  was  inferred  that  Zelind& 
lived  in  a  blooming  island,  in  the  midst  of  the  pathless 
steppes  of  the  desert,  and  that  during  the  last  half  hour 
she  had  been  on  her  way  thither,  as  doubtless  the  Der- 
vise well  knew,  but  was  unwilling  to  express  in  definite 
terms.  The  sneering  manner  in  which  the  old  man  had 
concluded  his  story,  proved  that  he  had  nothing  more  at 
heart  than  that  some  adventurous  Christian  might  be 
led  to  undertake  a  journey  which  would  inevitably  be 
attended  with  extreme  peril,  if  not  actual  loss  of  life. 
At  the  some  time,  he  took  a  solemn  oath  that  the  whole 
matter  was  precisely  as  he  had  related  it,  and  that  he 
had  not  been  guilty  either  of  adding  to,  or  diminishing 
from  the  exact  truth.  The  Spanish  nobles  stood  around 
him  in  speechless  amazement  and  contemplation. 

At  this  juncture,  Heimbert,  who  hod  just  been  com- 
pelled, by  the  violence  of  the  flames  which  enveloped  the 
castle  ruins,  to  quit  his  friend's  side,  stepped  forth  and 
bowed  low  to  the  great  leader  of  the  united  troops. 
"  What  may  your  wish  be,  valiant  young  sword  ?"  asked 
Alva,  nodding  fiuniliarly  to  the  youthful  soldier.  *'I 
remember  your  cheerfUl,  blooming  features;  'tis  not  lon^ 
since  you  showed  yourself  my  guardian  angel,  and  since 
I  know  that  your  request  cannot  be  but  honourable  and 
knightly,  'tis  granted  ere  you  speak  it." 

'*  Good,  my  lord  Duke,"  said  Heimbert  glowing  with 
modest  pride,  "  since  you  permit  me  to  prefer  my  humble 
petition,  I  would  that  you  allowed  me  this  very  hour  to 
pursue  the  beauteous  Zelinda,  whose  path  yon  strange 
Dervise  has  pointed  out." 

The  warrior  once  more  nodded  assent,  and  added : 
*'  So  noble  an  adventure  could  not  be  entrusted  to  a 
worthier  knight." 

"1  question  that,"  uttered  a  sturdy  voice  in  the 
crowd.  "But  well  I  know,  that  I,  rather  than  any 
man,  may  claim  a  right  to  the  adventure,  even  if  it 
were  the  prize  for  the  storming  of  Tunis.  Who  first; 
scaled  the  ramparts,  or  entered  the  town  a  con- 
queror ?" 

"  It  was,  unquestionably,  Don  Fadrique  Mendez,"  re- 
plied Heimbert,  leading  forth  his  comrade  by  the  hand, 
and  presenting  him  to  the  collected  nobles.    ''  Though 
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I  Bhoold  icacego  the  rewsrd  alrendy  granted  to  me,  I 
console  myself,  £»:  he  has  merited  Ha  thanka  of  the 
vhole  army  more  than  /  haTe." 

**  Neither  of  yoo  is  depriTed  of  his  reward,"  ffyriaJnuri 
Bnke  Alya ;  "  to  each,  I  now  grant  lesve  to  trade  the 
maiden's  steps,  in  any  maimer  he  may  chooae." 

Quick  as  lightning  the  yonthfiil  heroec  darted  Unooi 
ihe  circle  in  opposite  directions. 


CHAFTEBIZ. 

Like  a  vast  ocean  of  sand  extending  to  the  remotest 
horizon,  destitute  of  every  object  to  vary  the  monotony 
of  its  immense  snrfitce,  unchangeably  white  and  one  con- 
tinuous waste,  the  wilderness  of  Sahara  meets  the  ^e  of 
the  wanderer  whose  unfortunate  lot  it  is  to  explore  its 
iKuren  regions.  It  may  be  said  to  resemble  the  ocean 
in  this  respect  also,  that  oyer  and  anon  huge  waves 
of  sand  are  driven  upwards,  whilst  not  unfrequently,  too, 
a  nebulous  mist  broods  over  its  gigantic  plain.  It  is 
ikot,  however,  that  mild,  sportive  undulation  which  unites, 
Its  it  were,  all  the  coasts  of  this  earth,  where  each  suc- 
cessive ^ave  that  i-olls  towards  you  seems  pregnant  with 
news  from  every  distant  blooming  isle,  and  when  it  has 
communicated  its  intelligence,  recedes  with  your  answer 
into  the  wavy  dance — ^no!  it  is  only  the  miserable 
coquetting  of  the  sultry  winds  with  the  inconstant  sand 
that  falls  down  again  into  its  joyless  bed,  where  human 
Iwings  know  no  happiness,  and  where  they  tarry  not. 
It  is  not  the  genial  refreshing  exhalation  of  the  main, 
in  which  friendly  fiiiries  love  to  frolicy  shaping  in  airy 
form  now  blooming  gardens,  and  now  splendid  palaces 
and  gorgeous  piazzas — it  is  a  suffocating  Tapoor»  re- 
lielliously  mounting  up  fit>m  the  desolate  r^oD  to  the 
scorching  sun. 

Hither  the  two  adventurers  had  come  at  the  same 
moment,  and  with  looks  that  bespoke  feelings  of  trepi- 
dation, were  peering  into  the  trackless  chaos  which  lay 
videly  extended  before  them.  Zelinda's  footsteps,  which 
•w&:e  not  easily  lost  sight  of,  had  till  then  obliged  them 
almost  always  to  join  company,  wherefore  Fadriqne  was 
not  a  little  discontented,  and  often  threw  a  scowling 
gjlance  at  his  unwelcome  companion.  It  had  been  the 
eager  wish  and  hope  of  both  to  overtake  Zelinda  before 
the  desert  should  have  buried  her  course  in  hopeless  un- 
certainty. But  now  both  were  disappointed  in  their 
wishes,  as  the  avalanche  of  sand,  perpetually  in  motion, 
made  it  a  most  difficult  and  uninviting  task  to  pursue  a 
southern  path  by  the  guidance  of  the  stars  till,  as  faUed 
story  narrates,  the  wanderer  would  oome  to  a  wonderful 
blooming  Oasis,  the  abode  of  a  most  lovely  enchantress. 
The  young  men  looked  dolefully  on  the  immense  void 
l)efore  them,  their  steeds  snorted  as  they  snuffed  the  dry, 
parching  air,  whilst  doubts  and  despair  seemed  to  over- 
cloud the  brows  of  their  riders.  Then,  as  though  the 
word  of  coromand  hod  been  given,  they  leaped  down  from 
their  saddles,  and  loosed  the  girths  of  their  chargers,  in 
order  that  the  noble  animals,  which  must  have  died  for 
the  want  of  subsistence  in  the  arid  desert,  might  retrace 
their  way  and  gain  a  happier  home.  And  now  having 
taken  Bomc  provisions  from  their  saddle-bags,  they  dis- 
engaged their  feet  from  their  heavy  riding-boots,  and 
disappeared,  like  two  courageous  swimmers,  in  the  boand- 
less  expanse. 


Where  the  son  was  the  only  guide  by  day,  and  the 
starry  array  at^night,  it  oouM  not  but  hi^qpen  thai  the 
two  adventmwf  soon  lost  sight  of  one  another,  moro 
especially  atace  Fadrique  purposely  avoided  his  com- 
rade's society,  to  which  he  now  felt  unconquerable  aver- 
sion. Heimbert»  on  the  other  hand,  entertained  ncK 
other  thoughts  than  those  which  had  reference  to  th& 
attuninent  of  his  end,  and  walked  on  in  southern  direc- 
tion* cheerfhUy  hoping  for  as^tance  frvm  above. 

Night  and  morning  had  succeeded  each  other  several 
times,  when  Heimbert  stood,  one  evening  about  twilight^ 
alone  in  the  vast  sandy  plain,  without  a  single  settled 
object  in  the  wide  sphere  of  his  vision.  The  light  flask^ 
hanging  from  his  side,  was  emptied  of  its  contents  ;  and 
evening,  instead  of  refreshing  breezes,  was  accompanied 
by  a  whirlwind  of  sultry  sand,  so  that  the  exhausted  wan- 
derer was  necessitated  to  press  his  glowing  cheeks  close 
to  the  arid  ground,  to  escape,  in  some  measure,  the  fatal 
influence  of  the  moving  clouds.  At  times  he  heard  a 
noise,  as  if  something  were  rapidly  rushing  past  him,  or 
sweeping  the  ground  with  the  ample  folds  of  a  mantle  ^ 
on  such  occasions  he  would  rise  in  anxious  haste,  but  he 
only  perceived  what  he  had,  alas,  too  often  seen  lately, 
the  wild  animals  of  the  wilderness,  sportively  roaming 
through  the  vast  void  in  enjoyment  of  undisturbed  liberty. 
Kow  he  would  see  ugly  camels,  now  long-necked  giraf^ 
with  seemingly  disproportionate  limbs,  and  now  again  a 
long-legged  ostrich  hurrying  along  with  extended  sail- 
like wings.  They  all  appeared  to  mock  him,  and  he  had 
already  resolved  not  to  open  his  eyes  again,  but  linger 
on  till  death  should  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings,  rather 
than  behold  these  strange-looking  creatures  disturbing 
his  tranquillity  at  the  hour  of  death. 

On  a  sudden  he  heard  the  prancing  of  a  snorting 
steed  which  stopped  close  by  him,  and  he  fimcied  that  a 
human  voice  whispered  into  his  ear.  Though  half  re- 
hietant,  he  could  not  resist  his  inclination  to  rise  once 
more,  and  great  was  his  astonishment  on  seeing  a 
horseman,  in  Arabian  costume,  seated  on  a  well-made 
Arabian  courser.  Transported  with  j  oy,  at  again  finding 
himself  in  the  vicinity  of  a  human  being,  he  exclaimed^ 
''  0  man,  whoever  tliou  art,  vrdieome  in  this  frigbtfiil 
soUtode,  and  refresh,  if  thou  canst.,  thy  fellow-man,  who 
else  must  die  of  thirst  I"  And  immediatdy  recollecting 
thai  the  accents  of  his  dear  native  tongue  were  unintel- 
ligible m  this  secluded  locality,  he  repeated  the  saiae 
addreas  in  that  mixed  dialect  termed  Lingua  BamamL, 
which  tons  the  ordinaiy  vehicle  of  intercourse  used  by 
Heathens,  Mahometans,  and  Christians,  in  those  parts  of 
the  world  where  they  meet  together  in  any  great  numbers. 

The  Arabian  maintained  strict  silence  for  some  little 
time,  and  seemed  to  chnokle  at  the  rare  bootj  diance 
had  thrown  in  his  way.  At  length  he  replied,  in  the 
above-mentioned  idiom,  "  Know  that  I  too  was  in  the 
Barharossa  fi^t,  and  though  our  defeat  was  not  a  little 
vexatious  at  that  time,  yei  I  find  myself  somewhat  oom- 
pensated  in  seeing  at  my  feet,  and  in  so  truly  miserable  a 
condition,  one  of  the  eonqvaxm  in  that  siege." 

''  Miserable^  did  you  say  !"  asked  Humbert,  euraged  ; 
and  whilst  insulted  honour  gave  him  more  than  his  nsual 
strength  for  the  moment,  he  started  up,  unsheathed  his 
sword,  and,  with  his  rights  made  a  desperate  thrasi  at 
thestoanger* 
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**  €^*^  flneered  the  Arabum,  reoedb^  a  tm  paces ; 
**  MB  ihe  Glirifltiaii  adder  stffl  hisB  so  loudly  f  As  Ibr 
ihaimattar,  I  nead  but  strike  mj  fegs  agunst  my  dark- 
hnmtk  friend  kere,  and,  gsdloping  ctty  leare  thee  to  thj 
irreidied  &to^  tiioa  siraj  worm/* 

**  Avay  with  thee,  heathen  dog!"  repfied  Heimbert. 
^  Bather  than  aceept  a  onunh  from  thy  hands,  I  will 
perish  hera^  shoold  my  graeioos  God  not  be  pleased  to 
provide  mamia  ibrme  in  the  wilderness." 

The  Aiainan  now  urged  his  flying  steed,  and  galloped 
n  ftw  hmdred  paoes,  hnghing  in  load  mockery  at  his 
IwlpfesB  foe  all  the  while.  Then  he  halted,  looked  roand 
at  Heimbert,  and  again  approaching  said :  '*  Thon 
reaUy  doei  iqipear  to  me  too  good  to  die  here  of 
limiger  and  thirst.  See,  my  gkrious  sabre  shall  des- 
patch theef 

Heimbert,  who  had  agmn  smk  down  in  hopeless  de- 
spair on  the  bcming  sand,  qnickly  got  npon  his  feet,  at 
ihese  words,  sword  in  hand,  and  though  the  Arabian's 
ateed  bore  down  npon  him  inth  rapid  coune,  the  expert 
Bwordsman,  with  one  stroke  of  his  weapon,  intimidated 
ihe  charger  f^  his  foe^  and  parried  the  blow  which  the 
Arabiaa,  like  aB  Mahometans,  stmok  at  him  backwards 
with  his  scjrthe-like  cimitar. 

Several  times  the  Arabian  ehai^ged  on  one  side  and  on 
another,  in  Tain  hoping  to  cleave  his  foe.  At  last  he 
lieoame  impatient,  and  appreaohed  so  boldly,  that  Heim- 
hert,  whilst  parrying  a  side  tfamst,  gained  time  to  seise 
the  horseman  by  the  ginBe  with  his  left,  and  poll  him 
down  from  his  horse,  whioh  then  galloped  off.  The 
Tiolent  eaertiott  wbseh  this  foat  cost  him  eaased  Heim- 
hert  to  &n  to  the  gromid ;  ha  lay,  however,  upon  his 
aaxtagonist,  and  skilftdly  drawing  a  poignard  frtMn  its 
aheath,  hdd  it  before  his  eyes.  ^  Wilt  thon  have  oom- 
passioa,  or  death  f*  asked  he. 

The  Arabian,  castmg  Ms  eyes  up  to  the  mvxderoBS 
knifo  that  glittered  before  him,  replied,  ''B^  mereifol, 
thon  valiant  foneer.    I  yidd  myself  into  tby  hands.** 

Upon  tiiis  Heimbert  oomananded  him  to  threw  down 
the  sword,  winch  he  still  held  in  his  right.  He  did  so, 
and  both  combatants  rose,  bat  soon  sank  down  again  on 
the  sand,  for  the  victor  still  foh  much  more  feeble  and 
exhausted  than  the  vanqnidied  one. 

The  affectionate  steed  of  the  Arabian  had  meanwhile 
again  approached  ;  for  it  is  the  wont  of  those  noMe  ani- 
mals nerer  to  desert  their  masters^  even  when  prostrate. 
Thus  it  stood  behind  the  two  men,  and,  extending 
its  long,  gracefol  neck,  looked  at  them  in  a  friendly 


'^  Arabian,'*  said  Heimbert,  in  a  somewhat  weak  vmce, 
*'  take  from  off  thy  horse's  back  the  food  and  beverage 
thon  carriest  abont  with  thee,  and  set  all  down  before  me 
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The  other  hunbly  obeyed  this  order,  and  now  appeared 
ta  amdoas  to  execute  tiie  dictates  of  his  superior  foe,  as 
he  before  bomed  with  rage  against  him. 

After  having  taken  a  draught  of  pafan-wine  from  a 
akin,  Heimbert  looked  with  refreshed  eyes  at  the  yocrag 
Arabian  by  his  side  ;  and  when  he  had  partsken  of  some 
frmt,  and  qoaffed  a  little  more  of  the  palm-wine,  said, 
^  Was  it  yoor  intention  to  proceed  on  your  joomey  this 
sight,  young  man  ?" 

**  Oh  yes!"  answered  the  AralMan,  with  sad  looks. 
"  On  a  remote  Oaas  dwell  my  aged  sire  and  bk)oming 
hside*    Now,  though  ^km  shooldst  gite  me  my  liberty, 


I  foar  I  shall  pine  away  in  tins  snitry  desert,  for  want  of 
provisions,  ere  I  reach  the  fond  limit  of  my  journey." 

**  Can  it  be,"  asked  Heimbert,  « the  Oasis  which  the 
foir  magician,  ZeHnda,  inhabits  ?*' 

**  Allah  protect  me  I"  exclaimed  the  AraUan,  cksping 
his  hands  together.  "  Zelinda's  enchanted  isle  is  acces- 
sible to  none  hot  enchanters.  It  lies  in  the  distant^ 
scorchmg  sonth  ;  but  cor  finendly  isknd  is  situated  in 
the  cool  west." 

"  Well,"  replied  Heimbert,  cheerfolly,  «I  only  desired 
to  know  whether  we  were  to  be  companions  on  the  way. 
But  if  this  be  not  the  case,  we  must  of  course  divide  the 
]»'ovisioas,  as  I  do  not  wish  that  so  brave  a  soldier  as 
yonrself  should  pensh  with  hunger  and  thirst." 

Herenpon  tiie  young  Crerman  commenced  arranging 
both  eatables  and  liquid  in  two  different  shares,  placii^ 
the  larger  portion  at  his  left,  and  the  smaller  at  his 
right ;  and  giving  the  former  to  the  astonished  Arabian, 
said  r^ — *'  Yon  see,  my  dear  fellow,  I  have  either  not  &r 
to  go,  or  I  must  sink  in  the  wilderness,  this  my  mind 
foretells  me.  And,  besides,  I  cannot  proceed  so  &r  an 
foot  as  yon  can  on  horseback." 

'^Victorions  master  !"  said  the  Mussleman,  with 
amaxement,  ''am  I  to  keep  my  horse  too  ?" 

''It  were  indeed  a  sm,"  replied  Heimbert,  with  a 
smile,  '^to  separate  so  generous  a  steed  from  so  expert 
a  horseman.  Bide  on,  and  may  you  reach  your  home  in 
safety." 

He  now  assisted  him  in  momiting ;  and  as  the  Arabiaa 
was  about  to  express  his  thanks  for  his  genero^ty,  the 
latter  suddenly  ejaculated,  **  the  magic  maiden !"  Hav- 
ing uttered  these  words,  he  galloped  away  over  theplun. 
Whilst  Heimbert,  tmningto  the  other  side,  by  the  light 
of  the  uMMHi,  which  now  shone  clearly,  perceived  doee  at 
his  nde  a  bright  flgiire,wh<Rn  in  an  instant  he  recog- 
nised to  be  Zdinda. 


CHAFXEK  X[« 

The  maiden  looked  flxedfy  for  same  minutes  into  the 
yomg  soldi^s  fece,  and  appeared  to  be  searching  for 
words  to  address'  him,  whilst  Heimbert  was  equally  at  a 
loss  for  speech,  when  he  beheld  the  object  of  his  long 
and  tedious  search  now  standing  before  him.  At  length 
she  said,  in  the  Castille  idiom,  '*  Thou  wonderfol  en^^ma, 
I  have  been  a  witness  to  all  that  passed  between  thee 
and  the  Arabian ;  and  the  whole  event  conftises  my 
brain  like  a  whirlwind.  Speak  to  me  without  delay, 
that  I  may  know  if  thou  be  an  angel  or  a  madman." 

"I  am  neither,  lovely  maiden,"  replied  Heimbert, 
with  his  usual  sweetness.  ''I  am  only  a  straying 
wanderer,  and  have  jnst  now  been  practising  one  of  the 
grand  precepts  of  Christianity.'* 

**  Sit  down,"  said  Zelinda,  "and  tell  me  something 
concerning  thy  religion,  which  must  be  a  very  strange 
one  to  have  such  professors  as  thou  art.  The  night  is 
cool  and  still ;  and  seated  at  my  side,  thou  needst  not 
fear  the  dangers  of  the  desert." 

"Lovely  damsel,"  said  Heimbert,  with  a  smile,  *I 
am  not  of  a  timid  disposition ;  and  especially  when  I 
speak  on  such  a  subject,  I  do  not  know  what  fear  is." 

Hereupon  both  sat  down  on  the  sand,  which  had  now 
become  cooler,  and  commenced  an  interesting  conversa- 
tion, whilst  the  fbU  moon,  like  a  golden  magic  lamp, 
shone  down  upon  them  from  the  azure  i^. 
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Heimbcrt's  words,  fiiU  of  ferrour,  trntb,  and  innocence, 
«ank  like  mild  sunbeams  gently  and  quickening  into 
JZelinda*s  heart,  resisting  the  dismal  world  of  magic 
that  lay  therein,  and  gaining  sovereignty  for  a  more 
loTcly  and  benign  power.  As  morning  began  to  dawn, 
Belinda,  after  a  long  and  earnest  conversation,  said : 
*'  Thou  must  accompany  me  to  my  island,  and  there  thou 
jhalt  be  regaled,  as  beseems  such  a  messenger  as  thee, 
much  better  than  here,  in  the  barren  wilderness,  with 
miserable  palm  wine." 

« Pardon  me,"  exclaimed  Heimbert,  'Mt  is  painfid 
for  me  to  refuse  the  request  of  a  lovely  maiden,  but  for 
4»ice  I  cannot  help  it.  listen  to  me,  I  wot  that  in 
your  island  much  splendour  is  collected  together  by  the 
4ud  of  your  forbidden  arts  ;  and  that  the  beanteous  forms 
and  shapee  which  God  created  are  metamorphosed.  The 
aight  of  these  things  might  confuse  my  senses,  nay, 
entirely  rob  me  of  them.  I^  therefore,  you  are  desirous 
■to  know,  in  its  purity  and  integrity,  what  I  have  to  com- 
municate to  you,  it  were  better  that  you  came  to  visit 
me  here  in  the  desolate  wilderness." 

''You  should  rather  accompany  me,"  replied  Zelmda, 
ahaking  her  head,  as  she  smiled  somewhat  in  mockery. 
**  You  were  neither  bom  nor  educated  a  hermit ;  and 
my  Oasis  possesses  not  that  wild  strange  disorder  which 
yon  seem  to  imagine.  The  truth  is  simply  this— shrubs, 
flowers,  and  animals  fit>m  aU  quarters  of  the  globe  are 
congregated  there,  and  the  effect  is  perhaps  slightly 
Rovel,  since  each  thing  partakes,  in  some  measure,  of 
the  nature  of  the  other,  somewhat  similar  to  what  you 
may  have  seen  in  our  carvings,  the  so-called  Ara- 
besques. A  flower  chan^g  its  hues,  a  burd  growing 
from  a  branch,  a  fountain  sparkling  with  fire,  a  melo- 
dious twig — ^these,  forsooth,  are  not  ugly  things." 

*'Let  him  keep  away  from  temptation  who  does  not 
wish  to  perish  by  it,"  said  Heimbert  seriously.  "I 
prefer  the  sandy  plain.    Will  you  again  visit  me  ?" 

Zelinda  looked  down  discontentedly,  and  then  sud- 
denly answered,  with  a  low  inclination  of  her  head. 
Yes,  expect  me  at  the  approach  of  evening."  And 
turning  away,  she  was  soon  lost  in  the  clouds  of  sand 
that  rose  from  the  plain. 
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At  twilight  the  lovely  Zelinda  returned,  and  passed 
the  night  in  animated  conversation  with  Heimbert ; 
always  departing  at  early  mom  in  a  state  of  increased 
humility  and  strengthened  piety  ;  and  thus  several 
days  passed  away. 

**  Thy  palm  wine  and  dates  are  diminishing,"  said 
Zelinda  one  day,  offering  Heimbert  a  flask  of  generous 
wine,  and  some  delicious  fruit.  He  gently  refused  the 
gift,  however,  and  added :  "Beauteous  damsel,  willingly 
would  I  accept  thy  present,  did  I  not  fear  that  it  is  in 
some  way  connected  with  magic  art.  Or  can  you  assure 
me  to  the  contrary,  protesting,  by  Him^  of  whom  yon 
now  begin  to  know  something  ?" 

Zelinda  hung  down  her  head  in  mute  shame,  and 
took  back  her  proffered  gifts.  On  the  following  evening 
she  brought  a  similar  present,  and  with  a  confident 
smile  took  the  desired  oath.  Then  Heimbert,  without 
hesitation,  partook  of  the  excellent  repast ;  and  from  this 
t  jne  on,  the  scholar  carefully  provided  for  her  teacher 
in  the  desert.  Ever  and  anon  Heimbert  would  hint  to 
lier  how  his  friend  Fadrique's  fervent  love  for  her  had 


alone  impelled  him  to  dare  the  &tal  wilderness,  and 
seek,  even  by  so  dear  a  means,  to  attain  the  sole  object 
of  his  comrade*s  affection.  She  recalled  to  memoiy  the 
brave  and  handsome  soldier  who  gained  the  hill  in  order 
to  clasp  her  in  his  arms,  and  likewise  related  to  her 
companion  the  scene  in  the  flaming  library.  Httmbot, 
too,  spoke  of  the  knightly  power  of  Fadrique ;  of  his 
noble  and  unspotted  manners ;  his  warm  aflection  for 
Zelinda,  which  was  manifested  during  the  night  after 
the  siege  of  Tunis,  in  broken  ejaculations,  mattered  in 
dreams,  with  all  the  earnestness  of  one  who  is  awake. 

Thus  the  image  of  the  Spanish  soldier  was  indeliUjr 
stamped  on  Zelinda's  heart,  and  having  taken  deep  root, 
spread  both  gently  and  firmly.  Heimbert's  Ticinity, 
and  the  almost  adoring  nature  of  the  attachment  which 
the  scholar  cherished  for  the  teacher,  did  not,  in  the 
least,  interfere  with  this  development,  for,  fr«nn  the  yerj 
first  moment,  his  appearance  had  impressed  her  witti 
those  feelings  of  purity  and  heavenliness,  which  efiec- 
tually  prevent  the  intrusion  of  earthly  lave.  When 
Heimbert  was  by  himself,  he  nsed  frequently  to  smile 
with  placid  satisfiu^ion,  and  say,  in  his  own  dear  native 
tongue,  '<I  am  so  delighted  to  be  enabled  to  perfefm. 
the  same  service  for  Fadrique  eomeiouily,  that  he  onoe 
did  for  me  with  his  sister  uncomciously.**  And  then 
he  would  sing  a  German  sonnet  on  Clara's  beanty  and 
charming  loveliness  of  character,  so  that  his  melody, 
ringing  gracefully  over  the  lonescnne  desert^  beguiled 
the  monotony  of  his  retirement. 

As  Zelinda  came  one  evening,  in  her  wonted  natnral 
dignity,  bearing  a  basket  of  provisions  for  Heimbert,  he 
accosted  her  with  a  smile,  and  sud  :  *'I  cannot  conceive 
why  you  should  still  take  the  trouble,  kind  maiden,  to 
visit  me  in  the  desert  here.  You  cannot  snrely  find 
pleasure  in  magic  arts,  since  the  spirit  of  trath  and  love 
has  begun  to  dwell  in  you.  You  might  easily  transform 
the  appearance  of  things  in  the  Oasis  to  tiie  state  in 
which  Ood  created  them,  and  then  I  could  accompany 
you  thither."  "  You  speak  truly  "  said  Zelinda,  "  I  too 
have  thought  of  this  for  some  time,  and  should  have 
arranged  all  pn^rly,  had  not  a  strange  visiter  disturbed 
my  power.  The  Dervise  you  saw  in  Tnnis  is  at  present 
with  me  in  the  island ;  and  as  we  had  formerly  been  ac- 
customed to  practise  our  magic  feats  together,  he  wished 
to  do  so  agfun.  He  observes  the  change  which  has  been 
effected  in  me,  and  therefore  presses  me  vigorously  to 
join  in  his  schemes." 

''He  must  be  expelled  from  the  island,  or  converted,'* 
exclaimed  Heimbert,  fastening  his  military  feet,  and 
raising  his  targe  from  the  ground.  <<Pray  be  kind 
enough  immediately  to  conduct  me  to  the  feiry  isle." 

"You  avoided  it  so  scrapolously  before,"  said  the 
astonished  maiden ;  "  and  it  is  yet  quite  unaltered  in 
its  strange  appearance." 

"Before,  it  would  have  been  temerity  in  me  to 
venture  thither,"  replied  Heimbert,  ''You  kindly 
came  to  see  me  here,  and  this  was  better  for  both  of  us. 
Now,  however,  the  old  DeTnse  might  lay  snares  for  yon, 
and  therefore  I  feel  it  to  be  my  knightly  duty  to  uider- 
take  this  work."  And  the  pair  walked  rapidly  through  the 
now  darkening  desert^  in  the  direction  of  the  blooming  isle. 


CHAPTER  ZOL 

Enchanted  odours  began  to  pUy  around  the  temples 
of  the  wanderers ;  the  stars,  ascending  in  the  hs^rena^ 
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displayed,  in  the  far  distance,  a  oopse  waving  under  the 
influence  of  the  gentle  zephyrs.  HeimbM  cast  his 
eyes  down  to  the  ground,  and  said  :  ''Do  thou  precede, 
lordy  maiden,  and  guide  my  steps  to  the  spot  where  I 
may  find  the  menacing  Denrise.  I  will  not  needlessly 
look  at  any  ohjects  which  may  disturb  my  tranquillity 
of  mind." 

Zelinda  complied  with  his  request,  which  changed 
the  rebtire  position  of  the  pair  ;  the  nudden  became 
the  gnide^  and  Heimbert  consented  to  be  led  in  un- 
trodden paths  by  her  in  whom  he  reposed  the  utmost 
confidence. 

Branches  occasionally  brushed  his  cheeks,  as  though 
in  mockery  or  caressingly  ;  wonderfiil  birds,  springing 
forth  from  the  copse,  gaily  carolled  melodious  notes ; 
the  vetvet  sward  beneath  their  feet,  on  which  Heim- 
bert's  eyes  were  still  fixed,  began  to  be  coyered  with 
golden-crested,  green-eyed  serpents ;  whilst  coronets  of 
gold,  and  precious  stones  of  every  possible  hue  and  shape, 
sparided  in  rich  abundance.  These,  on  being  touched 
by  the  serpents,  emitted  silvery  sounds.  The  wanderer, 
however,  walked  on,  indifferent  to  every  object  that 
met  his  senses,  and  eager  only  to  follow  the  steps  of  his 
fiur  cooduotress. 

''We  have  arrived  at  our  destination,"  sud  the 
maiden,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice  ;  and  Heimbert,  looking 
np,  beheld  a  shining  grotto,  in  which  lay  a  man  asleep, 
juid  covered,  after  the  old  Numidian  fiishion,  with  gold 
ficaly  armour.  "Is  that  figure  in  golden  fish-skin  also 
some  magic  juggle  ?"  asked  Heimbert,  jocosely.  "  Oh 
no,"  replied  Zelinda,  looking  very  serious ;  "  it  is  the 
Dervise  himself;  and  this  coat  of  mail,  smeared  with 
charmed  Dragons'  blood,  which  he  has  put  on,  proves 
that  he  was  made  aware  by  his  magic  arts  of  our  ap- 
proach." 

**  What  does  it  signify,"  sud  Heimbert,  '<  since  he 
most  have  learnt  that  sooner  or  later  ?"  Upon  this  he 
begun  to  exckim ;  "Awake,  old  gentleman,  rise  up !  A 
friend  wishes  to  qpeak  to  you  on  matters  of  importance." 
As  the  old  man  opened  his  large  rolling  eyes,  every- 
thing in  the  magic  grotto  began  to  stir — ^the  water 
danced — branches  devoured  each  other  in  wild  conten- 
tion ;  and  the  stones,  sheUs,  and  corals,  united  in  a 
ooncert  of  harmonious  strains.  "  Boll  on  in  wonderfhl 
oonfiosion,"  cried  Heimbert,  as  with  steady  gaae  he  be- 
held the  jingling  mass.  "You  shall  hardly  lead  me 
asiray  in  my  good  path ;  and  as  for  your  unearthly  din, 
God  has  given  me  a  sound  and  sonorous  soldier's  voice." 
Then  turning  to  the  Dervise,  he  said :  "Old  gentleman, 
it  seems  that  you  already  know  all  that  has  taken  place 
in  reference  to  Zelmda  and  myself.  But,  should  this  not 
be  the  case,  I  will  now  briefly  relate  to  you  the  aircum- 
stonoea  of  her  all  but  entire  conversion  to  Christianity,* 
and  of  her  speedily  becoming  the  bride  of  a  noble  Spanish 
knigbit.  Be  sure  not  to  throw  any  obstacles  in  the  way, 
for  it  is  likfly  to  prove  a  very  advantageous  one  to  you. 
Still  better,  however,  were  it  if  you  yourself  would  con- 
sent to  become  a  Christian.  Let  us  converse  together 
on  the  subject;  but  previous  to  doing  so,  cause  this 

*  The  .words  used  by  mv  author,  are :  "so  gut  als  eine 
Chriatin  "  (as  ffood  as  a  Christian).  The  meaning  I  take 
to  be,  that  Zelinda's  mind  hod  received  the  seeds  of 
Chrultiiaii  doetrine,  but  no  formal  confession  had  as  yet 
traoapired  from  the  lips  of  the  fair  convert,  to  warrant  the 
assertion  that  she  was  actually  converted  to  the  faith.— 
2VaRsMor'f  NaU^ 


nnunmery  and  juggling  to  cease  around  us.  Our 
doctrine  sets  forth  things  of  too  heavenly  and  mild  a 
nature  to  be  uttered  in  a  trumpet-voice." 

The  Dervise,  on  the  other  hand,  burning  with  rage 
and  fuxy,  had  not  even  listened  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  knight's  speech,  and  he  now  pressed  upon  him 
vigorously  with  hb  scythe-like  sword.  Heimbert  merely 
held  out  his  sabre,  and  said :  "  Take  heed,  Sir !  I  un» 
derstand  just  now  that  your  weapon  is  charmed ;  but 
it  has  no  power  over  this  good  sword  which  has  been 
consecrated  on  holy  ground." 

In  wild  dismay  the  Dervise  started  back  from  the 
weapon ;  but  leaping  forth  again  in  a  manner  equally 
wild,  he  plied  the  Qerman  knight  on  the  opposite  sid(^ 
who  with  difficulty  parried  the  tremendous'  thrust  mad* 
by  the  cimitar  of  his  foe.  Like  a  golden-^srested  dragon^ 
the  Mahometan  continued  to  wheel  round  and  round  hia 
antagonist,  with  a  celerity  which,  coupled  with  the  longw 
hanging  beard,  had  a  most  hideous,  hobgobUa  appear- 
ance. Heimbert  was  on  hb  guard  at  every  point,  watch* 
ing  for  some  opportunity  to  thrust  in  his  sword  between 
the  scales.  His  wishes  were  at  last  crowned  with  suc- 
cess ;  on  the  left  side,  between  the  arm  and  breast,  the 
dark  garment  of  the  Dervise  was  visible,  and  like 
lightning  the  German's  blade  was  inserted  with  sure 
aim.  The  old  man  exclaimed  in  a  loud  voice ;  "  AUah.I 
Allah !  AUah !"  and  on  his  fiioe  fell  lifeless  to  the  ground. 

"  I  pity  his  &te !"  sighed  Heimbert,  as,  leaning  on 
his  sword,  he  gazed  at  the  dead  body.  "  He  fouglit 
bravely,  and  his  last  breath  was  spent  in  invoking  the 
name  of  his  '  Allah,'  by  which  he  doubtless  means 
God.  Well,  he  shall  not  want  a  decent  grave."  There- 
upon he  scooped  out  a  vault  by  the  aid  of  the  broad 
cimitar  of  the  deceased,  put  the  corpse  into  it,  covered  it 
up  with  sods,  and  knelt  down  in  silent  but  hearty  prayer 
for  hb  own  safety,  and  that  of  "  the  Converted  One." 

CHAFXEB  xnr. 

After  having  knelt  for  some  time  in  silent  devotion^ 
Heimbert  rose  np  and  cast  his  eyes  first  upon  the  smiling 
Zelinda,  who  stood  by  his  side,  and  then  on  the  scena 
around  him,  which  had  undergone  a  complete  change* 
Cleft  and  grotto  had  disappeared,  animab  and  trees  in 
mixed  confusion  had  vanished  ;  a  gentiy  sloping  meadow 
inclining  downwards  from  the  spot  where  Heimbert  stood» 
a  valley  of  sand  below,  springs  gushing  forth  with  me- 
lodious murmur,  here  and  there  a  date-shrub  bending' 
over  the  path,  met  his  eye,  whilst  the  whole  scene,  lit  up 
by  the  rising  beams  of  Aurora,  smiled  in  sweet  and 
ample  peacefufaiess.  "  Yon  cannot  but  feel,"  said  Heim- 
bert, addressing  himself  to  his  companion,  "  that  the 
Creator  of  the  world  has  ordered  and  made  all  thinga 
more  lovely,  excellent,  and  grand  than  anything  that 
even  the  highest  human  art  can  possibly  effect  or  obtain 
by  traasformtion. 

The  pair  walked  on  in  meditative  silence  towards  one 
of  the  sweetest  little  springs  in  the  whole  Oasis,  and  just 
as  they  had  reached  its  border,  the  sun  shone  directly 
upon  them.  Heimbert  had  not  yet  considered  what 
Christian  name  he  should  give  the  maiden,  but  as  he 
drew  near  the  water  and  beheld  the  vast  sandy  desert 
lying  all  extended  around  him,  he  could  not  help  think- 
ing of  the  holy  hermit,  St.  Antony,*  in  the  Egyptian  wil- 

*  This  Saint  was  bom  in  Egypt  (a.  n.  261).    He  used 
the  bcok  of  Nature  as  his  text-book,  and  prtfened  it  X» 
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innessy  and  this  led  him  to  otll  bar  hy  the  name  of 
^ABtonia." 

They  spent  the  day  in  pioos  diaoooTse,  and  Antoaia 
riioared  her  friend  a  Bmall  oare,  in  wliich  die  had  con- 
cealed all  kinds  of  provisiens  lor  her  subeittenoe  in  the 
Oasis.  ''For,"  said  she,  **  I  earae  hither  for  the  sole 
pirpose  of  understanding  the  work  of  creation  better  in 
retirement,  without  knowing  anght  at  that  time  of 
magio  art«  Soon,  however,  the  Dervise  came  t^empting 
me,  and  the  herrara  of  the  desert,  as  well  as  all  that 
seducing  spirits  showed  me  in  dreaming  and  otherwise, 
aaemedto  enter  into  an  aUianoe  with  the  oldman'a  words." 

Heimbert  sempled  not  to  take  with  him  as  mnch  wine 
and  dried  fruits  aa  might  still  be  fit  for  use  on  the  jour- 
ney, and  Antonia  assured  him  that  by  taking  a  route 
wliich  was  wdl  known  to  her,  they  would  reai^  the  border 
nf  the  vast  sandy  desert  in  a  few  days.  As  the  oool  of 
ihe  erening  drew  near,  both  set  forward  upon  their 
janney. 


CHAPTER  XT. 

The  traTeUers  had  gone  over  a  eenaideraUe  part  of 
tte  desert,  when  they  one  day  beh^  in  the  distance  a 
kuman  figure  reeling  now  to  this  side,  now  to  that.  The 
wanderer  seemed  to  be  gomg  about  at  random,  and 
Antonia,  with  her  Eastern  eag^e-eye,  saw  distinctly  that 
it  was  not  an  Arabian,  but  a  man  in  knightly  costume. 

^  Dear  sister,"  exclaimed  Heimbert,  foil  of  anxious  joy, 
^  it  is,  doubtless,  poor  Fadriquc,  in  search  of  you.  Pray, 
let  us  hasten,  lest  he  should  lose  us,  or  even  his  life,  in 
this  immense  wilderness."  They  exerted  themselves  to 
the  utmost,  in  order  to  readi  the  distant  stranger,  but  it 
being  still  a  warm  part  of  the  day,  and  the  sun  throw- 
ing down  his  scorching  rays,  Antonia  could  not  long 
endure  the  fetigne  of  rapid  walking ;  meanwhile,  clouds 
of  dust  began  to  mount  every  now  and  then,  and  the 
figure  was  lost,  to  the  eyes  of  the  searching  pair,  as  a  form 
shaped  forth  in  the  hanrcst  mist. 

When  the  moon  shone  clearly,  they  b^^an  anew  their 
hasty  march,  called  after  the  straying  figure,  put  up  white 
handkerchiefs  at  the  end  of  their  walking-sticks,  to  flutter 
in  the  dark  blue  atmosphere  over  their  heads,  but  all 
was  in  vain.  The  object  of  their  straining  gaze,  which 
had  lately  disappeared,  still  remained  lost  to  their  sight. 
The  coy  giraffes  once  more  darted  past  them,  and  the 
astriches  hurried  along  with  outspread  wii^fs. 

In  the  morning  dawn  Antonia  at  last  stood  stUl,  and 
Heimbert  spread  out  his' cloak  upon  the  sand,  that  she 
aught  rest  more  comf(Mrtably  and  securely.  He  had  no 
sooner  completed  this  arrangement,  however,  than  he 
eried  out  in  astonishment,  '^  As  I  liv«,  there  lies  a  man, 
^ite  covered  with  dust  and  sand.  I  hope  he  is  not  dead !" 
and  pouring  a  few  drops  of  wine  upon  the  man's  brow, 
he  gently  rubbed  his  temples. 

The  man  thus  revived,  slowly  opened  his  eyes  and 
said,  **  Would  that  the  dew  of  morning  had  never  again 
refreshed  me,  and  that  I  had  died,  unknown  and  unla- 

.  all  other  modes  of  cultivating  the  intellect.  Having  once 
heard  a  sermon  preached  on  8t  Mark  z.  21,  "Go  thy 
way,  sell  whatever  thou  hast,  and  ffive  to  the  poor/'  he 
litenlljf  obeyed  the  Divine  preoept,  oy  selling  his  immense 
possessions  and  distributing  the  money  to  the  poor.  His 
life  was  of  the  most  self-denying  sort ;  he  slept  on  the  bare 
noand  or  in  caverns,  subristedon  brsMl  and  water,  which 
he  only  took  after  sunset,  and  j^assed  whole  nights  in 
prayer.  He  may  be  called  tho  ventabk  founder  of  moMU- 
tk  itfe,^3Vmaiatoi'$  Note. 


mented,  here  in  th»  wildemefls,  whiflh  aaBt,  aaonar  or 
later,  be  my  fete." 

Having  uttered  these  words,  he  again  dosed  lus  e^ 
like  one  who  is  drowsy  with  sleep ;  bat  as  Heimbert  per- 
severed in  hb  work  of  kfff%  the  other  raised  himself 
slightly  op,  and  looking  in  aatoniwhnwnt,  first  at  Heim- 
bert, then  at  the  nuuden,  he  said,  as  he  ground  hia  teeth, 
''  Ha,  was  that  your  intentioa  f  I  w«8  not  even  to  be 
aUowed  to  die  in  the  satis&ction  of  senlndfd  privacy! 
but  must  previonsl^  witness  the  trinmph  of  my  rival,  and 
the  modcery  of  my  sister!" 

On  concluding  these  words,  he  arose  wiib  great  efibft, 
and,  drawing  hia  sword,  aiaud  a  thrast  at  Heimbert. 
The  latter,  without  moving  hia  arm  or  sword,  replied  m 
friMidly  aoeents:  **  I  cannot  harm  thee,  sinoe  I  aee  thee 
in  so  exhamted  a  state;  and,  beaides,  I  mast  firai  oon- 
dnct  this  lady  to  a  place  of  safety." 

Ant4wiia,  who  at  first  had  bdield  the  enn^ed  stnqger 
with  oonaideraUe  amaaenent,«ow  placed  hendf  between 
the  tPD  Bsea,  and  said:  "  Fadiiqae,  neither  miseiy  nor 
anger  can  entirely  disfigore  your  lineaments.  ]^t  in 
what  has  my  noble  brother  here  wronged  yon?" 

*^  Brother!"  eried  Fadriqne,  in  utter  astonishment. 

"  Or  godfather,"  replied  Heunbert.  "  Whkhever  «f 
the  two  you  please.  Only  do  not  eall  her  Zelinda  any 
longer;  her  name  now  is  Antonia,  a  GhristiaB,  and  thy 
bride." 

Fadriqne  listened  to  these  words,  which  i^ipeared  al- 
most incredible  to  him;  but  Humbert's  honest  manner, 
and  Antonia's  modest  blush,  solved  the  beantifhl  enigms. 
In  transports  of  joy,  he  sank  down  befere  the  kfvelj  ob- 
jeot  of  his  aSeolioD,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  inhospitable 
desert,  a  rich  bouquet  of  love,  gratitude,  and  trusty  con* 
fidenoe,  Uosscmied  heavenwards. 

The  vehemence  of  sudden  pleasure  at  last  yielded  to 
physical  exhaustion.  Antonia  stretched  her  wearied 
limbs  on  the  sand,  that  had  now  become  hotter,  and,  like 
a  flower,  she  shimbered  under  the  protection  of  her  hride-^ 
groom  and  chosen  brother. 

«<  Slumber  then  also,"  said  Heimbert,  gently  to  Fa^ 
drique.  **  Thou  hast  roamed  about  and  art  weary,  fer 
thy  eyes  are  heavy  and  need  repose.  As  I  am  not  ih& 
least  fatigued,  I  will  keep  watch  over  Antonia  and  thee." 

'^O,  Heunbert,"  sighed  the  noble  Castiliaa,  ''my 
sister  ahall  be  thy  bride,  that  is  nothing  more  than 
right.    But  with  regard  to  our  little  private  matter"— 

'<  Of  oomse,"  sud  Heimbert  earnestly,  *'  when  we  ars 
in  Spain,  yon  will  give  me  satisfection  fer  your  hasty 
words.  Till  then,  however,  I  beg  yon  will  not  mention 
the  snlgeot.  Befeie  the  t^minatiQa  of  aa  alfeir  of 
honour,  eveiy  allusion  to  it  is  unpleasant." 

Fadriqne  laid  himaelf  down  on  the  sand,  overpowered 
by  sleep,  and  Heimbert  cheedally  knelt  in  prayer  to  his 
God  fer  past  success,  and,  submitting  the  fiifenre  to  his 
guidance,  full  of  hiCT'*^*'*  '^  oonfidenee. 


CHAFZSB  ZYI. 

On  the  fiiUowing  day,  the  three  traveUers  arrived  at 
the  commencement  of  the  desert,  and  rested  a  week  in 
an  acy<»ning  viU^fe,  whieh,  shaded  by  trees,  and  elothed 
with  the  verdant  carpet  of  nature^  ccntcasted  like  a  little 
paradise  agunst  the  joyless  Sahara. 

Eqnoially  did  Fadriqae's  state  of  health  make  this 
delay  requisite.  Diirii^  the  whide  time  of  his  mfmtioa 
torn  Hdmbert^  he  had  not  onoe  left  the  deset^  bat  eb* 
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wluki  often  he  had  been  witimit  any  ihod  lor  fievenJ 
conaeentiTe  days.  He  had  at  lengtii  entirdj  miaed  his 
way,  ao  ihai  not  even  the  atars  ooidd  guide  him  to  the 
right  path;  and  ifana  he  roamed  about  aadly  and  to  no 
poipoae,  like  the  ehnds  of  dnat  that  xoae  aronnd  him 
fiwn  the  sandy  plain. 

Wh^i  now  he  occasionally  fell  asleep  after  dinner, 
-whilst  Antonia  and  Heimbert,  like  two  smiling  angels, 
goaided  his  slmnbers,  he  would  frequently  diriek  ovt,  and 
^ase  about  him  with  looks  of  extreme  temr,  until  he 
lidield  tlM  two  faoes  of  his  friends,  when  ha  would  again 
•ink  down  into  oalm  repose.  Being  questioDed,  on  awak- 
ing, respecting  his  frightftd  dreams,  he  replied  that  no- 
ihingy  dnriog  his  wanderings  in  the  desert,  had  been  a 
greater  louroe  of  pain  to  him  than  his  fidlaoious  dreams; 
&r  now  he  would  &ncy  himself  at  home,  now  in  the 
camp  amongst  his  jovial  oompanionB,  or  even  in  the  pre- 
senee  of  Zeiinda;  but  then  the  stem  reality  would  again 
mdeoeiTe  him,  and  he  found  himself  at  mch.  times  doubly 
wretched  in  the  vast  wiUemeas.  Hence,  whenever  he 
nwoke,  he  still  shuddered,  and  sleep  was  not  unfrequentiy 
C3cpetted  by  the  dim  reooUection  of  former  terrors.  ^Ton 
cannot  form  any  conceptkm  of  my  imaginary  woe,*'  added 
lie;  *'  to  be  banished,  on  a  sodden,  from  thme  well-known 
walls  into  the  boundless  desert!  To  behold,  instead  of 
the  lovely  fiioe  of  my  dear  bride,  an  ugly  camel's  head 
.bending  over  me!  This,  my  dear  friend,  you  will  allow, 
as  no  alight  cause  of  fear." 

Such,  together  with  all  other  remnants  of  former  evils, 
aoon  departed  from  Fadrique's  mind,  and  the  journey  to 
Tunis  was  now  cheerfally  commenced.  The  injustice 
he  had  inflicted  upon  Heimbert,  and  the  inevitable  con- 
fiequenoes  thereof,  oould  not  fiiil  sometimes  to  spread  a 
gloomy  cloud  over  the  noble  Spaniard's  brow,  but  it  was 
also  the  cause  of  softening  down  the  innate,  haughty  fire 
of  his  nature,  and  Antonia  was  thus  enabled  to  entwine 
her  heart  the  more  tenderly  and  warmly  around  his. 

Tunis,  which  had  once  been  the  scene  of  Zelinda^s 
magic  arts,  and  her  enthusiastic  animosity  displayed 
ngainst  Christians,  now  witnessed  Antonia's  solonn  bap- 
tism on  a  consecrated  spot,  soon  after  which  ceremony, 
all  three  took  ship  for  Malaga  with  prosperous  breeze. 


CHAPTER  xnr. 

Donna  Clara  sat  one  evening  musingly  at  the  fountsun 
-where  she  had  formerly  bid  adieu  to  Heimbert.  The 
lyre  in  her  lap  gave  forth  sweet  notes,  whioh  her  taper 
fingers  were  enticing  from  it  as  in  a  dream;  and  a  me- 
lody at  last  arose,  accompanied  by  the  following  words, 
which  she  warbled  with  half-opened  lips:-^ 

In  far-distant  olimes  roves  my  k>ve^ 
He  heeds  not  his  Clara,  who  sighs 

That  she  cannot  resemble  the  dove. 
When  at  eve  to  its  neat  it  hies. 

This  bosom  betrays  but  too  well, 
Eaoh  rising  and  painful  emotion ; 

And  these  eyes,  as  they  glisten,  tell 
Of  my  warm  and  constant  devotion. 

Oh,  far,  far  away  is  my  love, 
He  heeds  not  the  maiden  he  prized 

All  gems  and  all  riches  above. 
And  $he  lingera  alons!,  despised. 

The  lyre  was  siloBt,  and  soft  dew-dropi  sparkled  in 
Imt  nDoId,  angdioeyeB. 

Heimberti  who  ytm  fxmsBtkd  facSiind  some  oraage- 


thft  fonutam^i  edge,  feh,  as  it  were  in  vym^ 
patl^»  warm  tears  ohasiag  eaeh  other  down  his  cheekar 
whilst  Fadrique,  who  had  brought  both  him  and  Antonis 
thither,  eould  no  longer  restrain  the  outburst  of  hisf ed« 
ings  on  again  beholding  his  dear  sister,  but  sleppel 
forward  to  greet  her,  as  he  led  Antonia  and  Heimbert 
by  the  hand. 

Every  one  can  best  {Hoture  to  himself  such  momenlir 
of  superhuman  bliss;  and  it  were  doing  him  but  a  poor 
service  to  relate  what  one  cUd,  or  the  other  said.  like- 
wise do  thou,  sweet  reader,  imagine  this  picture  in  thy 
own  way,  which  will  come  easy  to  thee  if  thou  art  en* 
amoured  of  the  two  couples  before  thee.  Should  thia 
latter  sqpposition,  however,  not  be  true,  wherefore  ezpen^ 
useless  words? 

Trusting,  then,  that  some  courteous  reader  takes  e-* 
light  in  tile  pleasure  experienoed  by  the  reunion  of  lovwi^ 
and  of  brothers  and  sisters,  and  can  oonsent  to  linger 
over  their  further  adventures  and  ultimate  fate,  I  shall 
prooeed  with  my  tale,  stimulated  by  feelings  of  renewed 
confidenoe. 

Though  Heimbort,  looking  signifioantly  at  Fadrique^ 
was  about  to  retire  as  soon  as  Antonia  had  been  com* 
mitted  to  DonuaClara's  protection,  yet  the  noble  Spaniard 
did  not  assent  to  the  proposal  which  the  look  indieated. 
He  invited  his  companion  in  arms,  as  imploringly  ub 
though  he  were  his  brother,  to  stay  to  suf^ser;  this  fiaast 
was  attended  by  some  relations  of  tlie  &mily  of  Mendez, 
in  whose  presenoe  Fadrique  declared  the  brave  Heim* 
bertof  Waldhansen  to  be  the  affianced  bridegroom  ofDonna 
Clara,  ratifying  the  betrothal  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner, so  that  the  match  could  not  be  broken  off,  let  what 
will  happen,  howmuchsoever  apparently  opposed  to  tho 
alliance. 

The  witnesses,  though  rather  surprised  at  these  novel 
precautions,  nevertheless  gave  their  sanction,  at  Fa- 
drique's desire,  to  their  complete  fiiliilment ;  this  they  were 
rather  inclined  to  do,  since  Duke  Alva,  who  happened  to  be 
in  Malaga  on  some  naval  affairs,  had  filled  the  whole  town 
with  stories  of  the  bravery  of  both  young  soldiers.    < 

When  the  choicest  wine  was  circulating,  in  crystal 
glasses,  around  the  festive  board,  Fadrique  stepped  be- 
hind Heimbert's  chiur,  and  whispered  into  his  ear,  *'  If 
it  is  convenient  to  you,  Senor — the  moon  has  just  risen 
and  shines  like  midday — ^I  am  now  ready  to  give  you  tho 
necessary  satisfiiction." 

Heimbert  nodded  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  the  young 
men  left  the  room,  after  receiving  kind  nods  £irom  tiieir 
unsuspeoting  brides. 

As  they  walked  along  the  fragrant  enclosures  of  the 
garden,  Fadrique  said  with  a  sigh:  **  How  happily  couhl 
we  wander  here,  were  it  not  for  my  over-hasty  temper  I" 

*'  Yes,"  replied  Humbert,  **  it  is  true;  but  since  mat- 
ters stand  thus,  and  cannot  be  altered,  let  us  proceed  at 
once  to  the  termination  of  the  affisur,  in  order  that  wo 
may  ever  regard  each  other  as  soldiers  and  as  knights.'^ 

**  Certainly!"  said  Fadrique,  and  they  hastened  to  s 
remote  part  of  the  garden,  whence  the  clash  of  their 
swords  could  not  penetrate  to  the  merry  saloon  they  had 
just  quitted. 


CHAFTEK  TfUL 

In  that  silent  enclosure,  where  Uoooung  shrubs  gimr 
around,  not  a  sound  was  heard  proceeding  from  the  joyous 
company  in  the  festive  saloon,  notavoiee  from  the  thro^gui 
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tflveeto  of  tlie  town  broke  the  general  stillness,  whilst  the 
Inll  moon  solenmlj  lit  np  the  scene— it  was  the  proper 
j^pot. 

Heimhert  and  Fadriqne  now  drew  their  glittering 
weapons  from  their  scabbards,  and  stood  opposed  to  each 
0iher  ready  for  the  combat.  But  before  a  thrust  was 
made,  a  strange  feeling  prompted  them  to  fall  into  each 
other's  arms ;  lowering  their  weapons  for  a  moment,  they 
were  locked  in  brotherly  embrace— and  then  quitting 
4me  another's  hold,  the  feorfhl  duel  began. 

They  were  no  longer  companions  in  arms,  nor  friends, 
aor  kindred,  who  thus  pointed  their  murderous  weapons 
Mi  each  other.  One  antagonist  thrust  at  the  other 
keenly,  yet  coolly  ;  guarding,  at  the  same  time,  his  own 
breast  against  hostile  attack. 

.  After  having  exchanged  several  dangerous  passes,  the 
^combatants  paused  and  looked  at  each  other  with  in- 
-ereased  affection,  each  anxious  to  test  the  valour  of  his 
associate. 

Heimhert,  with  his  left,  turned  Fadriqhe's  sword, 
which  met  him  on  making  a  tierce  sideways,  but  whilst 
;doing  80)  the  razor  edge  of  his  opponent's  weapon  pene- 
trated his  leather  glove,  and  the  crimson  blood  gushed 
^orth.  **  Stop,"  exclaimed  Fadrique,  and  they  examined 
jihe  wound,  but  on  finding  it  to  be  trifling,  they  ronewed 
£be  combat,  after  having  previously  bound  up  t  he  scratch 
;with  a  handkerohief. 

A  few  moments  had  elapsed,  when  Heimhert  made  a 
^mcoessftd  thrust  at  Fadrique's  right  shoulder,  and  now 
the  German,  in  his  turn,  cried  "  Stop,"  as  he  felt  sure 
4hat  his  thrust  had  taken  effect.  At  first,  Fadrique 
denied  having  received  any  hurt,  but  soon  blood  began 
to  flow  copiously  frx)m  the  wound,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
accept  his  friend's  proffered  services. 

The  cut,  however,  proving  unimportant,  the  noble 
Spaniard  felt  his  strength  undiminished  either  in  arm  or 
Jiand,  and  once  more  each  blade  glistened  in  the  air. 

At  this  moment,  the  garden  gate,  which  was  not  very 
^distant  from  the  scene  of  action,  was  heard  clinking,  and 
A  horseman  seemed  to  be  approaching  through  the  shrub- 
liery.  Both  combatants  ceased  from  their  engagement, 
jmd  turned  with  impatient  looks  towards  the  unwelcome 
intruder,  who  was  now  perceived,  in  the  figuro  of  a 
warrior  mounted  on  a  tall  charger,  brushing  through  the 
jnows  of  slender  pines. 

Fadrique,  as  master  of  the  house,  addressed  the 
•stranger  as  follows :  "  Senor,  why  you  have  taken  it  upon 
•70U  to  intrude  upon  the  privacy  of  a  stranger's  garden, 
I  shall  discuss  with  you  another  time.  For  the  present, 
I  shall  content  myself  with  requesting  that  you  will  rid 
vs  of  all  ftarther  inconvenience  by  instantly  departing, 
iavouring  me,  however,  with  your  name." 

*<  I  intend  not  to  quit  this  spot,"  replied  the  stranger: 
-"  my  name  I  will  readily  communicate  ;  you  are  in  the 
presence  of  the  Duke  of  Alva."  And  by  a  sudden  turn 
of  his  horse,  the  moon  shone  full  upon  hift  long  pensive 
-features,  the  seat  of  true  greatness,  dignity,  and  awe. 

The  two  young  soldiers  bowed  low,  and  let  their  wea- 
pons fall. 

**  I  should  know  yon,"  continued  Alva,  measuring 
them  with  his  twinkling  eyes.  '<  Yes,  in  truth,  I  do 
know  you  well,  ye  young  heroes  of  the  siege  of  Tunis. 
Heaven  be  praised  that  two  such  brave  soldiers,  whom  I 
bad  already  given  up  as  lost,  yet  see  the  light;  but  now 
jnelate  to  me  what  afiair  of  honour  has  directed  your 


blades  against  each  other.    You  will  not,  I  trust,  scruple 
to  declaro  before  me  your  knightly  difierences." 

The  Duke's  wish  was  fulfilled.  Each  of  the  noble  youths 
related  the  whole  of  the  events  from  the  evening  prior  to 
embarkation,  up  to  the  present  moment,  whilst  Alva 
listened  in  silent  meditation,  without  moving  a  feature. 


CHAPTl^B  ZIX. 

The  soldiers  had  long  since  ended  thdr  narratire, 
and  the  Duke,  still  lost  in  contemplation,  said  not  a 
word.  At  hut  he  addressed  them  as  follows:  "As  I 
hope  for  meroy  on  the  last  day,  young  knights,  from  mj 
conscience  I  pronounce  your  honour  trnly  vindicated 
with  regard  to  each  other.  Twice  have  ye  stood  up  m 
mortal  combat  on  account  of  the  slights  which  escaped 
Don  Fadrique  Mendes'  lips  ;  and  though  the  two  unim- 
portant scratches  respectively  received  may  not  suffice 
to  eflSioe  the  stain  of  these  gibes,  yet  I  hold  that  your 
common  perils  beforo  the  ramparts  of  Tunis,  and  the  de- 
liverance afforded  by  Count  Heimhert  von  Waldhansen 
to  Don  Fadrique  Mendez  in  the  desert,  after  obtaining 
for  him  his  bride,  empower  Count  Waldhausen  to  for- 
give an  opponent  for  whose  welfiu*e  he  has  testified  such 
lively  interest.  Legends  of  ancient  Rome  have  told  as 
of  two  captains  under  the  great  Julius  Caesar,  who, 
having  amicably  adjusted  a  difference,  formed  a  brotherly 
alliance  with  each  other,  and  fought  side  by  side  in  the 
Gallic  wars.  But  I  affirm  that  you  have  done  still 
more  for  each  other,  and  thereforo  declare  your  dispate 
ended  for  ever.  Sheathe  your  swords,  and  embnioe  in 
my  presence." 

In  obedience  to  the  commands  of  their  general,  the 
young  knights  now  sheathed  their  weapons,  but,  jealous 
of  the  least  injury  their  honour  might  sustain,  they  still 
hesitated  to  clasp  each  other's  necks. 

The  great  hero  beheld  them  somewhat  angrily,  then 
said  :  **  Think  ye,  gentiemen,  that  I  could  wish  to  save 
the  life  of  two  brave  soldiers  at  the  expense  of  their 
honour  ?  Rather  than  do  so,  I  would  hare  them  botli 
killed  before  my  eyes  at  the  same  moment.  I  see,  how- 
ever, that  some  other  measures  must  be  adopted  with 
such  head-strong  fellows  as  ye  ore." 

And  leaping  down  fh>m  his  horse,  which  he  then 
tied  to  a  tree,  he  stepped  between  the  two  knights,  hav- 
ing his  drawn  battle-blade  in  his  right,  and  exclaimed : 
'*  Whoever  denies  that  all  difierences  between  Count 
Heimhert  von  Waldhausen  and  Don  Fadrique  Hendes 
have  not  been  honourably  and  sufficiently  adjusted, 
must  answer  for  his  opinion  to  the  Duke  of  Alva ;  and 
if  those  two  knights  themselves  should  have  any  oljec- 
tions  to  bring  forward,  let  them  state  them.  I  stand 
hero  as  the  champion  of  my  convictions."  Upon  this 
the  youths  made  a  low  obeisance  to  their  great  general, 
who  led  the  reconciled  parties  to  their  brides. 

The  Duke  would  not  be  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of 
taking  a  prominent  share  in  the  solemnisation  of  tiie 
nuptials,  and  took  upon  himself  the  port  of  giring  away 
both  the  lovely  brides  to  their  handsome  bridegTxx>m6, 
being  also  present  at  the  marriage  feast. 

All  lived  from  that  time  in  nndisturbed  joyful  harmooy  ; 
and  though  Count  Heimhert  was  shortly  after  summoned 
with  his  beautiful  spouse  into  his  fatherland,  yet  letters, 
of  salutation  were  mutually  exchanged  between  the 
friends;  and  the  late  posterity  of  Count  Waldbausen 
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prided  themselves  on  their  oonnexion  with  the  noble  itreasorednp  tales  respecting  the  brave  and  gcnerors 
house  of  Mendez,  whilst  the  descendants  of  the* hitter  I  Heimbert  with  eager  fondness.* 

*  The  title  of  this  tale  is  in  the  original ''  The  Two  Captains." 


TO  MY  STUDY. 


A  thousand  blessiags  on  thee  now 

My  qoiet  little  room, 
For  all  thy  power  to  clear  m^'  brow, 

And  dissipate  my  gloom. 

I  enter  thee  with  haggard  I00I.8, 
And  heart  overcharged  with  pain; 

I  look  opon  my  darling  books, 
And  I  am  strong  again. 

Hatred  and  envy,  strife  and  fear 

(The  cankers  of  onr  lot). 
Contempt  and  coldness  come  notnsar. 

And  weakness  v^  forgot 

There  is,  at  least,  a  qniet  nook 
'Wliere  I  may  draw  my  breath. 

And  ont  on  life's  broad  river  look^ 
Fast  sweeping  on  to  death. 

Here  death  himself  has  lost  his  powers^ 

I  dread  him  here  no  more, 
He  cannot  kill  life's  sweetest  flowers. 

For  they  haTC  died  before. 


He  cannot  kill  the  love  of  dream 

That  faded  long  ago, 
A  moment's  sunbeam  from  above, 

Upon  a  path  of  woe. 

He  cannot  kill  the  hopes  of  fime. 
That  flashed  upon  my  brow ; 

The  future  echoes,  not  my  name. 
E'en  that  is  silent  now. 

True,  he  may  shroud  the  kindling  past 
From  memory's  anxious  view ; 

But  then  the  death-shade  would  le  cast 
O'er  sin  and  sorrow  too. 

For  memory's  book  holds  many  a  leaf» 

It  sickens  roe  to  see  ; 
Then  turn  I  jaded  for  relief. 

My  little  room,  to  thee. 

When  all-resigned  I  sit  and  rest. 

Regardless  of  my  doom, 
And  loving  thee  of  all  things  best, 

My  quiet  little  room ! 


JOAN    OF    ARC. 
7n  refereiMt  to  M,  Miehdefa  HiaUynf  of  France. 

BT     THOKAS     DB     QUINGBT. 


liA  PuCELLE,  before  she  conld  be  allowed  to 
practise  as  a  warrior,  was  put  through  her  manual 
and  platoon  exercise,  as  a  juvenile  pupil  in  di- 
Tinity,  before  six  eminent  men  in  wigs.     Accor- 
ding to  Southey  (v.  393,  Book  III.,  in  the  original 
edition  of  his  "  Joan  of  Arc")  she  "  appalPd  the 
doctors."     It's  not  easy  to  do  that:  but  they  had 
some  reason  to  feel  bothered,  as  that  surgeon 
would  assuredly  feel  bothered,  who,  upon  pro- 
ceeding to  dissect  a  subject,  should  find  the  sub- 
ject retaliating  as  a  dissector  upon  himself,  espe- 
cially if  Joanna  ever  made  the  speech  to  them 
which  occupies  t.   354—391,  B.  III.     It  is  a 
doable  impossibility;  1st,  because  a  piracy  from 
Tindal's  CkrUtiainxby  as  Old  as  the  Creation:  now 
a  piracy  h  parte  post  is  common  enough ;  but 
a  piracy  a  parte  anie^  and  by  three  centuries, 
would  (according  to  our  old  English  phrase*)  drive 
a  coacli-and-Bix  through  any  copyright  act  that 
man  bom  of  woman  could  frame.   2dly,  It  is  quite 
contrary  to  the  evidence  on  Joanna's  trial ;  for 
Sonthey's  "  Joan"  of  A.  Dom.  1796  (Cottle,  Bris- 
tol), tells  the  doctors,  amongst  other  secrets,  that 
she  never  in  her  life  attended — 1st,  Mass;  nor 
2d,  the  Sacramental  table ;  nor  dd.  Confession. 
Here's  a  precious  windfall  for  the  doctors;  they,  by 
snaky  tortuosities,  had  hoped,  through  the  aid  of 
a  corkscrew  (which  every  D.D.  or  S.T.P  is  said 
to  carry  in  his  pocket),  for  the  happiness  of  ulti- 
mately extracting  from  Joanna  a  few  grains  of 
heretical  powder  or  small  shoty  which  might  have 


«  Yes,  old— verjr  oldphxase :  not,  as  ignoramnses  fimoy,  a 
phzase  recently  minted  by  a  Bepealtr  in  Ireland. 


(Concluded  from  page  184.  j 

justified  their  singeing  her  a  little.    And  just  at. 
such  a  crisis,  expressly  to  justify  their  burning 
her  to  a  cinder,  up  gallops  Joanna  with  a  brigade 
of  guns,  unlimbors,  and  serves  them  out  with 
heretical  grape  and  deistical  round-shot  enough 
to  lay  a  kingdom  under  interdict.     Any  miracles,, 
to  which  Joanna  might  treat  the  grim    D.Ds. 
after  that,  would  go  to  the  wrong  side  of  her  little 
account  in  the  clerical  books.     Joanna  would  be 
created  a  Dr.  herself,  but  not  of  Divinity.     For 
in  the  Joanna  page  of  the  ledger  the  entry  would 
be — ''Miss  Joanna,  in  acct.  with  the   Church, 
Dr,  by  sundry   diabolic    miracles,    she  having 
publicly  preached  heresy,  shown  herself  a  witch, 
and  even  tried  hard  to  corrupt  the  principles  of 
six  church  pillars."     In  the  meantime,  all  this 
deistical  confession  of  Joanna's,    besides    being- 
suicidal  for  the  interest  of  her  cause,  is  opposed 
to  the  depositions  upon  both  trials.    The  very  best 
witness  called   from  first  to  last  deposes  that 
Joanna  attended  these  rites  of  her  Church  even 
too  often ;  was  taxed  'with  doing  so  ;   and,   by 
blushing,  owned  the  charge  as  a  fact,  though  cer- 
tainly not  as  a  fault.      Joanna  was  a  girl  of 
natural  piety,  that  saw  God  in  forests,  and  hiirs, 
and  fountains ;  but  did  not  the  less  seek  him  in 
chapels  and  consecrated  oratories. 

This  peasant  girl  was  self-educated  through  her- 
own  natural  meditativeness.  If  the  reader  turns 
to  that  divine  passage  in  Paradise  Regained^. 
which  Milton  has  put  iiito  the  mouth  of  our 
Saviour  when  first  entering  the  wilderness,  and 
musing  upon  the  tendency  of  those  gro^t  impulse  ft. 
growing  within  himself — 


JOAN  OF  ARC. 


*^Ok,  iMb  •  multikixdt  of  tlioaghta Mut!"  4ik. 
he  will  haTe  some  notioii  of  the  T»Bt  rererief 
irhieli  brooded  oTor  the  heart  of  Joanna  in  eariy 
girlhood,  when  the  wings  were  budding  that  should 
cany  her  from  Orleans  to  Rheims,  when  the 
golden  chariot  was  dimly  rerealing  itself  that 
should  carry  her  from  the  kingdom  of  France 
DeUvtred  to  the  eternal  kingdom. 

It  is  not  requisite,  for  the  honour  of  Joanna, 
nor  is  there,  in  this  place,  room  to  pursue  her 
brief  career  of  o/etum.  That,  though  wonderful, 
forms  the  earthly  part  of  her  story:  the  intellectual 
part  is,  the  saintly  passion  of  her  imprisonment, 
trial,  and  execution.  It  is  unfortunate,  there- 
fore, for  Southey's  "Joan  of  Arc"  (which  howerer 
should  always  be  regarded  as  a  juvenUe  effort), 
that,  preoisely  when  her. real  glory  begins,  the 
poem  ends.  But  this  limitation  of  the  interest 
grew,  no  doubt,  frt>m  the  constraint  inseparably 
attached  to  the  law  of  Epic  unity.  Joanna's 
history  bisects  into  two  opposite  hemispheres,  and 
both  could  not  hare  been  presented  to  the  eye  in 
one  poem,  unless  by  sacrificing  all  unity  of  theme, 
or  else  by  inyolving  the  earlier  half,  as  a  narratiye 
episode,  in  the  latter ; — ^this  might  have  been  done 
— it  might  have  been  communicated  to  a  fellow- 
prisoner,  or  a  confessor,  by  Joanna  herself  in  the 
same  way  that  Virgil  has  contrived  to  acquaint 
the  reader,  through  the  hero's  mouth,  with  ear- 
lier adventures  that,  if  told  by  the  poet  speak- 
ing in  his  own  person,  would  have  destroyed  the 
unity  of  his  fable.  The  romantic  interest  of  the 
early  and  irreUOe  incidents  (last  night  of  Troy, 
4cc.)  ]J9  thrown  as  an  affluent  into  the  general 
river  of  the  personal  narrative,  whilst  yet  the  ca- 
pital currant  of  the  epoa,  as  unfolding  the  origin 
and  ineunabula  of  Rome,  is  not  for  a  moment 
suffered  to  be  modified  by  events  so  subordinate 
and  so  obliquely  introduced.  It  is  sufficient,  as 
eoneerns  tMa  section  of  Joanna's  life,  to  say — ^that 
ahe  fulfilled,  to  the  height  of  her  promises,  the 
restoration  of  the  prostrate  throne.  France  had 
become  a  province  of  England  ;  and  for  the  ruin 
of  both,  i  such  a  yoke  could  be  maintained. 
Droadful  pecuniary  exhaustion  caused  the  English 
energy  to  droop;  and  that  critical  opening  La 
JPucelle  used  with  a  corresponding  felicity  of 
audacity'  and  suddenness  (that  were  in  themselves 
portentous)  for  introducing  the  wedge  of  French 
native  resources,  for  rekindling  the  national  pride, 
ardfor  planting  the  Dauphin  once  more  upon  his 
feet.  When  Joanna  appeared,  he  had  been  on 
the  point  of  giving  up  the  struggle  with  the 
English,  distressed  as  they  wero,  and  of  flying  to 
the  South  of  France.  She  taught  him  to  blush  for 
such  abject  counsels.  She  liberated  Orleans,  that 
groat  city,  so  decisive  by  its  fate  for  the  issue  of 
the  war,  and  then  beleaguered  by  the  EngUsh  with 
an  elaborate  application  of  engineering  skill  un- 
precedented in  Europe.  Entering  the  city  after 
sunset,  on  the  29th  of  April,  she  sang  mass  on 
Sunday,  May  8,  for  the  entire  disappearance  of 
the  besieging  force.  On  the  29th  of  June,  ahe 
fought  and  gained  over  the  English  the  decisive 
battle  of  Patay ;  on  the  9th  of  July,  she  took 
Troyes  by  a  c6up-de-main  from  a  mixed  garrison 


of  WngHA  and  Bwgvndiaas ;  on  the  IMk  of  that 
month,  she  oanied  the  Dauphin  into  Ehelmt;  <«i 
Sunday  the  17th,  ahe  crowned  him;  and  thero  she 
mted  from  her  labour  of  triumph.  What  re- 
mained was— 4o  suffer. 

All  this  forward  movement  was  her  own:  ex- 
cepting one  man,  the  whole  Council  was  against 
her.  Her  enemiea  wore  all  that  drew  power  fiom 
earth.  Her  supporters  wero  her  own  strong 
enthusiasm,  and  the  headlong  contagion  by 
which  she  carried  this  sublime  frenzy  into  the 
hearts  of  women,  of  soldiers,  and  oi  all  who  lived 
by  labour.  Henceforwards  she  was  thwarted; 
and  the  worst  error,  that  she  committed,  was  to 
lend  the  sanction  of  her  prosence  to  counsels  which 
she  disapproved.  But  she  had  accomplished  the 
capital  objects  which  her  own  visions  had  dictated 
These  involved  all  the  rost.  Errors  wero  now  less 
important;  and  doubtless  it  had  now  become  more 
difficult  for  herself  to  pronounce  authentically 
what  were  errors.  The  noble  girl  had  achieved, 
as  by  a  rapture  of  motion,  the  capital  end  of 
clearing  out  a  free  space  around  her  sovereign, 
giving  him  the  power  to  move  his  arms  with  ef- 
fect; and,  secondly,  the  inappreciable  end  of  win- 
ning for  that  sovereign  what  seemed  to  all  France 
the  heavenly  ratification  of  his  rights,  by  crown- 
ing  him  with  the  ancient  solemnities.  She  hsd 
made  it  impossible  for  the  English  now  to  step 
before  her.  They  were  caught  in  an  irretrievable 
blunder,  owing  partly  to  discord  amongst  the 
uncles  of  Henry  VI.,  partly  to  a  want  of  funds, 
but  partly  to  the  very  impossibility  which  they  be- 
lieved to  press  with  tenfold  force  upon  any  French 
attempt  to  forestal  theirs.  They  laughed  at  such 
a  thought;  and  whilst  they  laughed,  she  did  it 
Henceforth  the  single  redress  for  the  English  of 
this  capital  oversight,  but  which  never  caM  have 
redressed  it  effectually,  was — to  vitiate  and  taint 
the  coronation  of  Charies  VII.  as  the  work  of  a 
witch.  That  policy,  and  not  malice  (as  M.  Hiche- 
let  is  so  happy  to  believe),  was  the  mo  ring  prin- 
ciple in  the  subsequent  prosecution  of  Joanna. 
Unless  they  unhinged  the  force  of  the  first  coro- 
nation in  the  popular  mind,  by  associating  it  with 
power  given  from  hell,  they  felt  that  the  sceptre 
of  the  invader  was  broken. 

But  she,  the  child  that,  at  nineteen,  had  wrooght 
wonders  so  great  for  France,  was  she  not  elated? 
Did  she  not  lose,  as  men  so  often  h(we  lost,  all 
sobriety  of  mind  when  standing  upon  the  pinnacle 
of  successes  so  giddy  ?  Let  her  enemies  declare. 
During  the  progress  of  her  movement,  and  in  tho 
centre  of  ferocious  struggles,  she  had  manifested 
the  temper  of  her  fodings  by  the  pity  which  she 
had  everywhere  expressed  for  the  suffering  enemy. 
She  forwarded  to  the  English  leaders  a  toncliing 
invitation  to  unite  with  the  French,  as  brothers, 
in  a  common  crusade  against  infidels,  thus  open- 
ing tiie  road  for  a  soldieriy  retreat.  She  xnterjft>sed 
to  protect  the  captive  orthe  wounded — she  mourned 
over  the  excesses  of  her  countrymen — she  threw 
herself  off  her  horse  to  kneel  by  the  dying 
English  soldier,  and  to  comfort  him  with  soch 
mtnistrstions,  physieal  or  spiritual,  as  his  sitaar- 
tion  allowed,      "Kolebat/'  says  the  eridenoe. 
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i*  wA  «iil»  taxh  «at  qunnqnaan  iatarfiow*/'  She 
■iMltflced  the  EngliBh,  thAt  inToked  her  ud,  in 
her  own  qaarten.  She  ynpi  m  ihe  baheLd* 
stretched  o&  the  field  of  bottle,  lo  many  brare 
«iieaiiee  that  had  died  -vrithont  confeiiioli.  And, 
ju  regarded  herself  her  elation  ezpiesfled  it- 
self tfaiu: — on  the  day  when  she  had  finished 
her  werk,  fhe  wept;  fi>r  she  knew  that,  when 
her  task  was  done,  her  end  mnst  be  approach- 
ing. Her  aspirations  pointed  only  to  a  place, 
.which  seemed  to  her  more  than  nsaaUy  full  of 
natural  piety,  as  one  in  which  it  would  give  her 
pleasore  to  die.  And  she  uttered,  between  smiles 
and  tears,  as  a  wish  that  inexpressibly  £ueinated 
her  heart,  and  yet  was  half  fantastic,  a  broken 
prayer  that  Qtod  would  return  her  to  the  solitudes 
from  which  he  had  drawn  her,  and  suffer  her  to 
become  a  shepherdess  once  more.  It  was  a  na- 
tural prayer,  because  Nature  has  laid  a  necessity 
upon  eyery  human  heart  to  seek  for  rest,  and  to 
shrink  from  torment.  Yet,  again,  it  was  a  half- 
fiantastic  prayer,  because,  from  childhood  up- 
wards, yisions  that  she  had  no  power  to  mistrust, 
■and  the  roices  which  sounded  in  her  ear  for  oyer, 
had  long  since  persuaded  her  mind,  that  for  her 
aio  such  prayer  could  be  granted.  Too  well  she 
felt  that  her  mission  must  be  worked  out  to  the 
end,  and  that  the  end  was  now  at  hand. — All 
went  wrong  firom  this  time.  She  herself  had 
•created  the  fynd$  out  of  which  the  French 
restoration  should  grow;  but  she  was  not  suf- 
fered to  witness  their  deyelopment,  or  their  pros- 
perous application.  More  than  one  military 
plan  was  entered  upon  which  she  did  not  ap- 
proye.  But  she  still  continued  to  expose  her 
person  as  before.  Seyere  wounds  had  not  taught 
her  caution.  And  at  length,  in  a  sortie  firom 
Oompiegne,  whether  through  treacherous  collu- 
sion on  the  part  of  her  own  friends  is  doubtful  to 
this  day,  she  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Burgun- 
^ians,  and  finally  surrendered  to  the  English. 

Now  came  her  trial.  This  trial,  moying  of 
•course  under  English  influence,  was  conducted 
in  chief  by  the  Bishop  of  Beauyais.  He  was  a 
Frenchman^  sold  to  English  interests,  and  hoping, 
by  fayour  of  the  English  leaders,  to  reach  the 
highest  preferment.  BUhop  that  artf  Arehbiahop 
ihatshcit  he^  Ccwdmdl  ihai  mayest  be,  were  the 
words  that  sounded  continually  in  his  ear ;  and 
doubtless,  a  whisper  of  yisions  still  higher,  of  a 
triple  crown,  and  feet  upon  the  necks  of  kings, 
sometimes  stole  into  his  heart.  M.  Michelet  is 
anxious  to  keep  us  in  mind  that  this  Bishop  was 
but  an  agent  of  the  English.  True.  But  it  does 
not  better  the  case  for  his  countryman — ^that, 
being  an  accomplice  in  the  crime,  making  himself 
the  leader  in  the  persecution  against  the  help- 
less girl,  he  was  willing  to  be  all  this  in  the 
spirit,  and  with  the  conscious  yileness  of  a  cats- 
paw.  Neyer  firom  the  foundations  of  the  earth 
was  there  such  a  trial  as  this,  if  it  were  laid  open 
in  all  its  beauty  of  defence,  and  all  its  hellishness 
of  attack.  Oh,  child  of  France !  shepherdess,  pea- 
eant  girl!  trodden  under  foot  by  all  around  thee, 
bow  I  honour  thy  flashing  intellect,  quick  as  God's 
lightnings  and  true  as  that  lightning  to  its  mark; 


that  ran  before  France  and  laggard  Europe  hf 
many  a  century,  confounding  the  malice  of  tha 
ensnarer,  and  making  dumb  the  oracles  of  fals^ 
hood!  Is  it  not  scandalous— is  it  not  humiliating  t» 
eiyili8ation'^-«that,  eren  at  this  day,  France  ex- 
hibits the  horrid  spectacle  of  Judges  examining  the 
prisoner  against  himself ;  seducing  him,  by  fraud, 
into  treacherous  conclusions  against  his  own  head; 
using  the  terrors  of  their  power  fi>r  extorting  eoit* 
fessions  from  the  frailty  of  hope  ;  nay  (which  is 
worse),  using  the  blandishments  of  condescensioli 
and  snaky  kindness  for  thawing  into  compliances 
of  gratitude  those  whom  they  had  failed  to  freese 
into  terror  I  Wicked  judges !  Barbarian  juris- 
prudence !  that,  sitting  in  your  own  conceit  on 
the  summits  of  social  wisdom,  haye  yet  failed  tE» 
learn  the  first  principles  of  criminal  justice — sit  y^ 
humbly  and  with  docility  at  the  feet  of  this  gifl 
from  Domrtoy,  that  tore  your  webs  of  cruelty  into 
shreds  and  dust.  ''  Would  you  examine  me  as 
a  witness  against  myself  ?"  was  the  question  by 
which  many  times  she  defied  their  arts.  Con- 
tinually she  showed  that  their  interrogations  were 
ineleyant  to  any  business  before  the  court,  or  that 
entered  into  the  ridiculous  charges  against  her. 
Qeneral  questions  were  proposed  to  her  on  points 
of  casuistical  diyinity;  two-edged  questions  which 
not  one  of  themselyes  could  haye  answered 
without,  «n  the  one  side,  landing  himself  ia 
heresy  (as  then  interpreted),  or,  on  the  other,  fat 
some  presumptuous  expression  of  self-esteem. 
Next  came  a  wretched  Dominican  that  pressed 
her  with  an  objection,  which,  if  applied  to  the 
Bible,  would  tax  eyery  one  of  its  miracles  with  un- 
soundness. The  monk  had  the  excuse  of  neyer 
haying  read  the  Bible.  M.  Michelet  has  no  such 
excuse ;  and  it  makes  one  blush  for  him,  as  & 
philosopher,  to  find  him  describing  such  an  ar- 
gument as  **  weighty,"  whereas  it  is  but  a  yaried 
expression  of  rude  Mahometan  metaphysics.  Her 
answer  to  this,  if  there  were  room  to  place  the 
whole  in  a  clear  light,  was  as  shattering  as  it  was 
rapid.  Another  thought  to  entrap  her  by  asking 
what  language  the  angelic  yisiters  of  her  solitude 
had  talked:  as  though  heayenly  counsels  could 
w«nt  polyglott  interpreters  for  eyery  word,  or  that 
God  needed  language  at  all  in  whispering  thoughts 
to  a  human  heart.  Then  came  a  worse  deyil, 
who  asked  her  whether  the  archangel  Michael 
had  appeared  naked.  Not  comprehending  the 
yile  insinuation,  Joanna,  whose  poyerty  suggested 
to  her  simplicity  that  it  might  be  the  cosUmSBs  ot 
suitable  robes  which  caused  the  demur,  asked 
them  if  they  fancied  €rod,  who  clothed  the  flowers 
of  the  yalleys,  unable  to  find  raiment  for  his  ser- 
yants.  The  answer  of  Joanna  moyes  a  smile  of 
tenderness,  but  the  disappointment  of  her  judges 
makes  one  laugh  horribly.  Others  succeeded 
by  troops,  who  upbraided  her  with  leaying  her 
father ;  as  if  that  greater  Father,  whom  she 
belieyed  herself  to  haye  been  serying,  did  not 
retain  the  power  of  dispensing  with  his  own  rules, 
or  had  not  said,  that  for  a  less  cause  than  martyr- 
dom, man  and  woman  should  leaye  both  father 
and  mother. 
Oft  Saster  Sunday,  when  the  trial  had  been 
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long  prooeeding,  ihe  poor  girl  fell  so  ill  as  to  eanse 
j»  belief  that  she  had  been  poisoned.    It  vaB  not 
poison.    Nobody  had  any  interest  in  hastening 
A  death  so  certain.    M.  Michelet,  whose  sympa- 
^ies  with  all  feelings  are  so  quick  that  one  woold 
gladly  see  them  always  as  justly  directed,  reads 
;the  case  most  truly.     Joanna  had  a  two-fold 
^malady.    She  was  yisited  by  a  paroxysm  of  the 
complaint  called  Jtome-siekneaa ;  the  cruel  nature 
^f  her  imprisonment,  and  its  length,  could  not 
hut  point  her  solitary  thoughts,  in  darkness,  and: 
in  chains  (for  chained  she  was),  to  Domr^my. 
JLnd  the  season,  which  was  the  most  heaTonly 
period  of  the  spring,  added  stings  to  this  yearning, 
^hat  was  one  of  her  maladies — noatdlgiay  as  medi- 
cine calls  it ;  the  other  was  weariness  and  exhaus- 
tion from  daily  combats  with  malice.    She  saw 
Ihat  everybody  hated  her,  and  thirsted  fbr  her 
blood;  nay,  many  kind-hearted  creatures  that 
would  have  pitied  her  profoundly  as  regarded 
all  political  charges,  had  their  natural  feelings 
irarped  by  the  belief  that  she  had  dealings  with 
^endish  powers.     She  knew  she  was  to  die  ;  that 
'was  not  the  misery;  the  misery  was  that  this  con- 
summation could  not  be  reached  without  so  much 
intermediate  strife,  as  if  she  were  contending  for 
•lome    chance    (where     chance    was    none)  of 
happiness,   or  were  dreaming  for  a  moment  of 
escaping  the  inevitable.     Why,  then,  did  she 
contend  ?    Knowing  that  she  would  reap  nothing 
^m  answering  her  persecutors,  why  did  she  not 
xetire  by  silence  from  the  superfluous  contest? 
It  was  because  her  quick  and  eager  loyalty  to 
truth  would  not  suffer  her  to  see  it  darkened  by 
frauds,  which  she  could  expose,  but  others,  even 
of  candid  listeners,  perhaps,  could  not ;  it  was 
through  that  imperishable  grandeur  of  soul,  which 
taught   her  to  submit  meekly  and  without  a 
struggle  to  her  punishment,  but  taught  her  not  to 
fl'dbmit — ^no,  not  for  a  moment — ^to  calumny  as  to 
facts,  or  to  misconstruction  as  to  motives.     Be- 
flides,  there  were  secretaries  all  around  the  court 
taking  down  her  words.     That  was  meant  for  no 
good  to  her.    But  the  end  does  not  always  cor- 
respond to  the  meaning.    And  Joanna  might  say 
to  herself — these  words,  that  will  bo  used  against 
ine  to-morrow  and  the  next  day,  perhaps  in  some 
nobler  generation  may  rise  again  for  my  justifi- 
cation.   Yes,  Joanna,  they  are  rising  even  now 
in  Paris,  and  for  more  than  justification. 

Woman,  sister — ^thore  are  somo  things  which 
you  do  not  execute  as  well  as  your  brother,  man ; 
no,  nor  ever  will.  Pardon  me  if  I  doubt  whether 
you  will  ever  produce  a  great  poet  from  your 
choirs,  or  a  Mozart,  or  a  Phidias,  or  a  Michael 
Aogelo,  or  a  great  philosopher,  or  a  great  scho- 
lar. By  which  last  is  meant — not  one  who  de- 
ponds  simply  on  an  infinite  memory,  but  also  on 
an  infinite  and  electrical  power  of  combination ; 
bringing  together  from  the  four  winds,  like  the 
angel  of  the  resurrection,  what  else  were  dust 
firom  dead  men's  bones,  into  the  unity  of  breathing 
life.  If  you  eon  create  yourselves  into  any  of 
these  great  creators,  why  have  you  not?  Do  not 
Ask  me  to  say  otherwise ;  because  if  you  do,  you 
frill  lead  me  into  temptation.    For  I  swore  early 


in  life  never  to  utter  a  {^Behood,  and,  above  al^ 
a  sycophantio  falsehood;  and,  in  the  fidse  ho- 
mage of  the  modem  press  towards  women,  there 
is  horrible  sycophancy.  It  is  as  hollow,  most  of 
it,  and  it  is  as  fleeting  as  is  the  love  that  lurk< 
in  tuooriousness*  Yet,  if  a  woman  asks  me  to  tell 
a  falsehood,  I  have  long  made  up  my  mind — that 
on  moral  considerations  I  uriZ2,  and  ought  to  do  so^ 
whether  it  be  for  any  purpose  of  glory  to  her,  or 
of  screening  her  foibles  (for  she  does  commit  a 
few),  or  of  humbly,  as  a  vassal,  paying  a  pepper* 
com  rent  to  her  august  privilege  of  caprice.  Bar- 
ring these  cases,  I  must  adhere  to  my  resolution 
of  telling  no  fibs.  And  I  repeat,  therefore,  bat 
not  to  be  rude,  I  repeat  in  Latin— 

Ezcndent  alii  meliiks  spirantia  signa. 
Credo  equidem  vivos  daoefit  de  niarmore  vultasr 
Altius  ascendent :  at  tu  caput,  Eva,  memento 
Sandalo  ut  infriogas  referenti  oracuia  tanta.* 

Yet,  sister  woman — ^though  I  cannot  consent  to 
find  a  Mozart  or  a  Michael  Angelo  in  yoor  sex, 
until  that  day  when  you  claim  my  promise  as  to 
falsehood  —  cheerfully,  and  with  the  love  that 
bums  in  depths  of  admiration,  I  acknowledge 
that  you  can  do  one  thing  as  well  as  the  best  of 
usmen — a  greater  thing  than  even  Mozart  is  known 
to  have  done,  or  Michael  Angelo—yoa  can  die 
grandly,  and  as  goddesses  would  die  were  goddesses 
mortal.  If  any  distant  world  (which  may  be  the 
case)  are  so  far  ahead  of  us  Tellurians  in  optical 
resources  as  to  see  distinctly  through  their  tele»> 
copes  all  that  we  do  on  earth,  what  is  the  gran- 
dest sight  to  which  we  ever  treat  them  ?  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome,  do  you  fancy,  on  Easter  Sunday,  or 
Luxor,  or  perhaps  the  Himalayas  ?  Pooh!  pooh  ! 
my  friend :  suggest  something  better  ;  these  are 
baubles  to  them;  they  see  in  other  worlds,  in 
their  own,  far  better  toys  of  the  same  kind. 
These,  take  my  word  for  i^  are  nothing.  Do  you 
give  it  up  ?  The  finest  thing,  then,  we  have  to  show 
them  is  a  scaffold  on  the  morning  of  execution. 
I  assure  you  there  is  a  strong  muster  in  those 
far  telescopic  worlds,  on  any  such  morning,  of 
those  who  happen  to  find  themselves  occupying 
the  right  hemisphere  for  a  peep  at  us.  Teles- 
copes look  up  in  the  market  on  that  morning, 
and  bear  a  monstrous  premium  ;  for  they  cheat, 
probably,  in  those  scientific  worlds  as  well  as 
we  do.  How,  then,  if  it  be  announced  in  somo 
such  telescopic  world  by  those  who  make  a  livo- 
lihood  of  catching  glimpses  at  our  newspapers, 

*  Oar  sisters  are  always  rather  uneasy  when  we  sty  any- 
thing of  them  in  Latin  or  Greek.  It  is  like  girinier  sealed 
orders  to  a  sea  captain,  which  he  is  not  to  open  for  his  life 
till  he  comes  into  a  certain  latitude,  whicli  latitode,  per- 
haps, he  never  will  come  into,  and  thus  may  miss  the  se- 
cret til]  he  is  going  to  the  hottom.  Generally  I  acknow- 
ledge that  it  is  not  polite  before  our  female  fhends  to  cite 
a  single  word  of  Latm  without  instantly  translating  it  But 
in  this  particular  cose,  where  I  am  only  iterating  a  disa- 
greeable truth,  <hey  will  please  to  recollect  that  the  polite- 
ness lies  in  not  translating.  However,  if  they  insist  abso- 
lutely on  knowing  this  very  night,  before  going  to  hed,  what 
it  is  U) at  those  Ul-Iookinghnes  contain,  I  refer  them  toDrr* 
den*s  Virgil,  someidiere  in  the  0th  Book  of  tibe  fneid, 
except  as  to  the  olosing  line  and  a-haU^  whioh  eontsiaa 
private  suggestion  of  my  own  to  discontented  nymobs  aa- 
zions  to  see  the  eqoilibrium  of  advantages  re-estsslislicd 
between  the  two  sexes. 
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wboie  langaage  they  have  long  since  deciphered, 
that  tlie  poor  Tictim  in  the  morning's  sacrifice  is 
a  woman  ?  How,  if  it  be  published  on  that 
distant  world  that  the  sufferer  wears  upon  her 
head,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  the  garlands  of  mar- 
tyrdom ?  How,  if  it  should  be  some  Marie 
Antoinette,  the  widowed  queen,  coming  forward 
on  the  scafibld,  and  presenting  to  the  morning 
air  her  head,  turned  grey  prematurely  by  sor- 
row, daughter  of  CsBsars  kneeling  down  hum- 
bly to  kiss  the  guillotine,  as  one  that  worships 
death  ?  How,  if  it  were  the  "  martyred  wife 
of  Roland,"  uttering  impassioned  truth — ^truth 
odious  to  the  rulers  of  her  country — ^with  her 
expiring  breath?  How,  if  it  were  the  noble 
Charlotte  Corday,  that  in  the  bloom  of  youth, 
that  with  the  loyeliest  of  persons,  that  with 
homage  waiting  upon  her  smiles  whererer  she 
turned  her  face  to  scatter  them — homage  that 
followed  those  smiles  as  surely  as  the  carols 
of  birds,  after  showers  in  spring,  follow  the  re- 
appearing sun  and  the  racing  of  sunbeams  oyer 
the  hills — ^yet  thought  all  these  things  cheaper  than 
the  dust  upon  her  sandals  in  comparison  of  deli- 
Terance  from,  hell  for  her  dear  suffering  France? 
Ah!  these  were  spectacles  indeed  for  those  sympa- 
thising people  in  distant  worlds  ;  and  some,  per- 
haps, would  suffer  a  sort  of  martyrdom  themselTes, 
because  they  could  not  testify  their  wrath,  could 
not  bear  witness  to  the  strength  of  loye,  and  to 
the  fury  of  hatred,  that  burned  within  them  at 
such  scenes ;  could  not  gather  into  golden  urns 
some  of  that  glorious  dust  which  rested  in  the 
catacombs  of  earth. 

On  the  Wednesday  after  Trinity  Sunday  in 
1431,  being  then  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  the 
Maid  of  Arc  underwent  her  martyrdom.  She 
was  conducted  before  mid-day,  gua^rded  by  eight 
hundred  spearmen,  to  a  platform  of  prodigious 
height,  constructed  of  wooden  billets  supported 
by  occasional  walls  of  lath  and  plaster,  and 
traversed  by  hollow  spaces  in  every  direction 
for  the  creation  of  air-currents.  The  pile 
*•  struck  terror,"  says  M.  Michelct,  **  by  its 
height ;"  and,  as  usual,  the  English  purpose 
in  this  is  viewed  as  one  of  pure  malignity. 
Bnt  there  are  two  ways  of  explaining  all  that. 
It  is  probable  that  the  purpose  was  merciful. — 
On  the  circumstances  of  the  execution  I  shall 
not  linger.  Yet,  to  mark  the  almost  fatal 
felicity  of  M.  Michelet  in  finding  out  whatever 
may  injure  the  English  name,  at  a  moment 
when  every  reader  will  be  interested  in  Joanna's 
personal  appearance,  it  is  really  edifying  to 
notice  the  ingenuity  by  which  he  draws  into 
light  from  a  dark  comer  a  very  unjust  ac- 
count of  it,  and  neglects,  though  lying  upon  the 
high  road,  a  very  pleasing  one.  Both  are  from 
Snglish  pens.  Grafton,  a  chronicler  but  little 
read,  being  a  stiff-necked  John  BuU,  thought  fit 
to  say,  that  no  wonder  Joanna  should  be  a  virgin, 
■ince  her  "  foule  face ''  was  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  that  particular  merit.  Holinshead,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  chronicler  somewhat  later,  every  way 
more  important,  and  umversally  read,  has  given 
a  very  pleasing  testimony  to  the  interesting  oha^ 


racter  of  Joanna's  person  and  engaging  manners. 
Neither  of  these  men  lived  till  the  following  cen- 
tury, so  that  personally  this  evidence  is  none  at 
all.  Grafton  sullenly  and  carelessly  believed  aa 
he  wished  to  believe  ;  Holinshead  took  pains  to 
inquire,  and  reports  imdoubtedly  the  general 
impression  of  France.  But  I  cite  the  case  aa 
illustrating  M.  Michelet's  candour.* 

The  circumstantial  incidents  of  the  execution, 
unless  with  more  space  than  I  can  now  command, 
I  should  be  unwilling  to  relate.    I  should  fear  to 


*  Amongst  the  many  ebullitions  of  M.  Michelet's  fury 
against  ns  poor  En^^lish,  are  four  which  will  be  likely  to 
amuse  the  reader;  and  tbojr  are  the  more  conspicuous  in 
collision  with  the  justice  which  he  sometimes  does  us,  and 
the  very  indignant  admiration  which,  under  some  aspects, 
he  grants  to  us. 

1.  Our  English  literature  he  admires  with  some  gnash- 
ing of  teeth.  He  pronounces  it  "  fine  and  sombre,  but, 
I  lament  to  add,  "  sceptical.  Judaic,  Satanic — ^in  a  word, 
Anti-Christian."  That  Lord  Byron  should  figure  as  a 
member  of  this  diabolical  corporation,  wiU  not  surprise 
men.  It  will  surprise  them  to  hear  that  Milton  is  one  of 
its  Satanic  leaders.  Many  are  the  generous  and  eloquent 
Frenchmen,  beside  Chateaubriand,  who  have,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  thirty  years,  nobly  suspended  their  own 
burning  nationality,  in  order  to  render  a  more  rapturous 
homace  at  the  feet  of  Milton;  and  some  of  them  have 
raised  Milton  almost  to  a  lerel  with  angelic  natures.  Not 
one  of  them  has  thought  of  lookinjg  for  him  below  the 
earth.  As  to  Shakspere,  M.  Mioheiot  detects  in  him  a 
most  extraordinary  mare*s  nest.  It  is  this :  he  does 
**  not  recollect  to  have  seen  the  nameof  Qod"  in  any 
part  of  his  works.  On  reading  such  words,  it  is  natural 
to  rub  one*8  eyes,  and  suspect  that  all  one  has  ever  seea 
in  this  world  ma^  have  been  a  pure  ocular  delusion.  In 
particular,  I  begin  myself  to  suspect  that  the  word  "la 
gloire"*  never  occurs  in  any  Pariauin  journal.  "  The  great 
English  nation,"  sa^s  M.  Michelet,  "  has  one  immense 
profound  vice,*'  to  wit,  **  pride."  Why,  really,  that  may 
be  true ;  but  we  have  a  neighbour  not  absolutely  clear  of 
''■*  "  immense  profound  vice,"  as  like  ours  in  colour  and 


an 


shape  as  cherry  to  cherry.  In  short,  M.  Michelet  thinks 
us,  by  fits  and  starts,  adimirable,  only  that  we  are  detest- 
able ;  and  he  would  adore  some  of  our  authors,  were  it 
not  that  so  intensely  he  could  have  wished  to  kick  them. 
2.  M.  Michelet  thinks  to  lodge  an  arrow  in  our  sides  by 
a  very  odd  remark  uj^n  Thomas  I  EJempis ;  which  is,  that 
a  man  of  any  conceivable  European  blood — ^a  Finlander, 
suppose,  or  a  Zantioto — might  have  written  Tom ;  only 
not  an  Englishman.  Whether  an  Englishman  could  have 
forged  Tom  must  remain  a  matter  of  doubt,  unless  the 
thing  had  been  tried  long  ago.  That  problem  was  inter- 
cepted for  ever  by  Tom*s  perverseness  in  choosing  to 
manufacture  himself.  Tet,  since  nobody  is  better  aware 
than  M.  Michelet,  that  this  very  point  of  Kempis  havina 
manufactured  Kempis  is  furiously  and  hopelesslv  litigateo, 
three  or  four  nations  claiming  to  have  forged  his  work 
for  him,  the  shocking  old  doubt  will  raise  its  snaky  head 
once  more — whether  this  forger,  who  rests  in  so  much 
darkness,  might  not,  after  all,  be  of  En^Ish  blood.  Tom, 
it  may  be  feared,  is  known  to  modern  English  literature 
chiefly  by  an  irreverent  mention  of  his  name  in  a  line  of 
Peter  Pindar's  (Dr.  Wolcot^,  fifty  years  back,  where  he  ia 
described  as 

"  Kempis  Tow, 
Who  oloarly  shows  the  way  to  Kingdom  Come. 

Few  in  these  days  can  have  read  him  unless  in  th# 
Methodist  version  of  John  Weslev.  Amongst  thoso 
few,  however,  happens  to  be  myself;  which  arose  from 
the  accident  of  havin/|[,  when  a  boy  of  eleven,  received  a 
copy  of  the  De  TmUatwne  Christi,  as  a  bequest  from  a  re- 
lation, who  died  very  young ;  from  which  cause,  and  from 
the  external  prettiness  of  the  book,  being  a  Glasgow  re- 
print, by  the  celebrated  Foulis,  and  gaily  bound,  I  was 
mducod  to  look  into  it;  and  finally  read  it  many  times 
over,  partly  out  of  some  sympathy  which,  even  m  those 
days.  I  had  with  its  simplicity  and  devotional  fervor;  but 
much  more  from  the  savaffo  delight  I  found  in  laughing 
at  Tom*s  lAtinitv.  That,  I  fVeely  grant  to  M.  Micnelet, 
is  inimitable;  else,  as  regards  substance,  it  strikes  me 
that  I  could  toTfiiB  a  better  De  ItnUalione  myself.  But 
there  is  uo  knowing  till  one  tries*    Yet,  after  aU,  it  is  not 
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uijiire,  bj  imperfect  report,  a  martyrdom  whieh 
to  myself  appean  so  imspeakably  grand.  Yet 
Ibr  a  purpose  pointing,  not  at  Joanna  bat  at 
IL  Michelet — ^rix.,  to  conTinoe  him  that  an 
Englishman  is  capable  of  thinking  more  highly 
of  La  Puodle  than  eyen  her  admiring  conntry- 
man,  I  shall,  in  parting,  aUade  to  one  or  two 
traits  in  Joanna's  demeanoor  on  the  scaffold,  and 
to  one  or  two  in  that  of  the  bystanders,  which 
authorise  me  in  questioning  an  opinion  of  his 
upon  this  martyr's  firmness.  The  reader  ought 
to  be  reminded  that  Joanne  d'Arc  was  subjected 
to  an  unusually  unfair  trial  of  opinion.  Any  of 
the  elder  Christian  martyrs  had  not  much  to  fear 
otptrsondL  rancor.  The  martyr  was  chiefly  re- 
garded as  the  enemy  of  Ciesar ;  at  times,  also, 
where  any  knowledge  of  the  Christian  faith  and 
morals  existed,  with  the  enmity  that  arises  spon- 
taneously in  the  worldly  against  the  spiritual. 
But  the  martyr,  though  disloyal,  was  not  sup- 
posed to  be,  therefore,  anti-national ;  and  still 
less  was  indwiduaJUy  hatefol.  What  was  hated 
(if  anything)  belonged  to  his  class,  not  to  himself 
•eparately.  Now  Joanna,  if  hated  at  all,  was 
hated  personally,  and  in  Rouen  on  national 
grounds.  Hence  there  would  be  a  certainty  of  ca- 
lumny arising  against  Aer,  such  as  would  not  affect 
martyrs  in  general.  That  being  the  case,  it  would 
follow  of  necessity  that  some  people  would  impute 


certain  whether  the  original  wa$  Latin.  But,  however 
that  may  haye  been,  if  it  is  possible  tliat  M.  Michelet*  can 
be  accurate  in  saying  that  there  are  no  less  than  tixty 
French  versioni  f  not  editions,  obsenre,  but  separate  Ter- 
sions)  existing  or  the  De  Imitatione^  how  prodigious  mast 
have  been  the  adaptation  of  the  book  to  the  religious  heart 
of  the  fifteenth  century!  Excepting  the  Bible,  but  ex- 
cepting that  only  in  Protestant  lands,  no  book  known  to 
tean  has  had  the  same  distinction.  It  is  the  most  marvel- 
lous bibliogntphical  fact  on  record. 

3.  Our  English  girls,  it  seems,  are  as  faulty  in  one  way 
ias  we  English  males  in  another.  None  of  us  lads  could  have 
written  toe  Operti  Onrnia  of  Mr.  I  Kempii ;  neither  could 
any  of  our  lasses  have  assumed  male  attire  like  La  PueeUe. 
But  why?  Because,  savs  Michelet,  English  girls  and 
Oerman  think  so  much  oi  an  indecorum.  Well,  that  is  a 
good  fault,  generally  speaking.  But  M.  Michelet  ought 
to  have  remembered  a  &ct  in  the  martyrologies  which 
justifies  both  parties,  the  French  heroine  for  doing,  and 
the  general  choir  of  English  ^rls  tornot  doing.  A  female 
Saint,  specially  renowned  in  France,  had,  for  a  reason  as 
weighty  as  Joanna's,  yiz.,  expressly  to  shield  her  modesty 
amongst  men,  worn  a  male  military  harness.  That  rea- 
son and  that  example  authorised  La  Pucelle;  but  our 
Enfflish  girls,  as  a  body,  have  seldom  any  such  reason, 
una  certainly  no  such  saintly  example,  to  plead.  This 
excuses  them.  Tet,  still,  if  it  is  indispensable  to  the  na- 
tional character  that  our  young  women  should  now  and 
then  trespass  over  the  frontier  of  decorum,  it  then  be- 
comes a  patriotic  duty  in  me  to  assure  M.  Michelet  that 
we  have  such  ardent  females  amongst  us,  and  in  a  long 
scries — some  detected  in  naval  hospitals,  when  too  sick  to 
remember  tneir  disguise ;  some  on  fields  of  battle ;  multi- 
tudes never  detected  at  all ;  some  only  suspected ;  and 
others  discharged  without  noise  by  war  offices  and  other 

*  "  If  M.  Michelet  can  bo  accurate."  However,  on  considera- 
tion, ihia  Btateroent  does  not  depend  on  Michelet.  The  biblio- 
fnniplier,  Biirbier,  has  abeolntely  »ptc\fied  sixty  in  a  separate 
dis'icrtation,  9oixante  iroduetions,  amongst  those  even  that  ha^e 
not  escaped  the  search.  The  Italian  translations  are  said  to  be 
thirty.  As  to  mere  edjOons^  not  coonUnff  the  early  MSS.  for 
half  a  centary  before  printing  was  introdaced,  those  in  Latin 
amount  to  two  thoosand,  and  those  in  French  to  one  thousand. 
MeaDtime,it  is  very  clear  to  me  that  this  astonishing  popularity, 
80  entirely  unporiUleled  in  literature,  could  not  have  existed 
except  in  Roman  Catholic  times,  nor  subseqaently  have  lin- 
f^ered  in  any  Proteetant  land.  It  was  the  denial  of  Boriptare 
f  oant'iins  to  thirsty  lands  which  made  this  slender  riU  of  Scrip- 
ure  truth  so  pasaionately  weleoae. 


td  her  •  viOiiigiMM  ta  recftai.  No 
ooold  aaoftpe  that.  Now,  had  the  rMlly  testifiad 
this  wiUingneai  on  the  eoaffold,  it  wovld  huwrn 
argued  nothing  at  all  bat  the  weakneM  oC  a 
genial  nature  ehrinking  firom  the  initent  approaeh 
of  tonnent.  And  those  will  often  pity  that  weak* 
nets  most^  who,  in  their  own  pertone»  wonld  yield 
to  it  leaat.  Meantime,  there  nerer  waa  a  calnmny 
uttered  that  drew  leu  eapport  from  the  reeorded 
cironmstanoefl.  It  rests  npon  no  pontime  teiti- 
mony,  and  it  hai  a  weight  of  contradicting  testi* 
mony  to  stem.  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  M. 
Michelet,  who  at  timet  teemt  to  admire  the  Maid 
of  Arc  at  mnch  at  I  do,  is  the  one  sole  writer 
amongst  her  friends  who  lends  tome  eonntenanee 
to  this  odioot  slander.  Hit  woidi  are— that,  if 
she  did  not  utter  this  word  recant  with  her  lipi^ 
the  uttered  it  in  her  heart.  *'  Whether  the  9aid 
the  word  is  imcertain :  hut  I  affirm  that  the 
thought  it" 

Now,  I  affirm  that  the  did  not;  not  in  any 
tente  of  the  word  **1kovight**  applicable  to  the 
cate.  Here  it  France  calumniating  La  Pucdlt : 
here  it  England  defending  her.  M.  Michelet  eaa 
only  mean,  that,  on  h  priori  principlet,  every 
woman  mutt  be  pretumed  liable  to  tuck  a  weak- 
nets  ;  that  Joanna  wat  a  woman  ;  er^^  that  the 
wat  liable  to  tuch  a  weaknett.  That  it,  he  only 
tupposes  her  to  have  uttered  the  word  by  an  ar- 

absurd  people.  InoornaTy,  both  royal  and  oommereislp 
and  generally  from  dsep  remembranoas  of  slighted  Ioti^ 
women  have  sometimes  served  in  disguise  for  many  years, 
taking  contentedly  their  daily  allowance  of  burgoo,  bis- 
cuit, or  cannon  balls-Hmything,  in  short,  digestime  or  ia- 
digestible,  that  it  might  plsase  FTondenoe  to  send.  One 
thmg,  at  least,  is  to  weir  credit :  never  any  of  these  poor 
masks,  with  their  deep  sUent  remembrances,  hare  been 
detected  through  mvrmuring,  or  what  is  nanticeUy  uidsr- 
stood  by  «*  sknfldng."  So,  for  once,  M.  Miebelet  iias  en 
erratum  y>  enter  upon  the  fly-leaf  of  his  book  in  presenta- 
tion copies. 

4.  Bat  the  last  of  these  ebulliiioDS  is  the  meet  lively. 
We  English,  at  Orieans,  and  after  Orleans  (which  is  not 
quite  so  extraordinary,  if  all  were  told),  fled  before  the  Maid 
of  Are.    Yes,  says  M.  Michelet,  yon  diA:  deny  it,  if  yon 
osn.  Deny  it,  my  deer  ?  I  don't  mesa  to  deny  it   Banniag 
away,  in  many  cases,  is  a  thing  so  ezeellent,  that  no  iihik>- 
sopher  woul^  at  times,  condescend  to  adopt  any  other 
step.    All  of  ns  nations  in  Europe,  without  one  ezoeption^ 
have  shown  our  phikisophy  in  thsi  w^  at  times.    Even 
people, "  qui  ne  te  rendentjMu"  have  deigned  both  to  nm 
and  to  shout,  **  Sauve  out  pent/**  at  odd  times  of  sunset; 
though,  for  my  part,  I  nave  no  pleasure  in  reeaUing  nn- 
pleasant  remembrances  to  brave  men ;   and  yet,  really, 
being  so  philosophic,  they  ouffht  not  to  be  unpleasant. 
But  the  amusing  feature  in  M.  Michetet^s  reproach  is  the 
way  in  which  he  improves  and  varies  against  ns  Uie  dierge 
of  running,  as  if  he  were  singing  a  catch.    listen  to  him. 
They  "  showed  their  back$,'*  £d  these  English.   (Uipb  hip, 
hurrah  !  three  times  three !)    "  Behind ^ood  tcaUs^  thty  Ut 
thenuelves  be  taken."  (Hip,  hip !  nine  times  nine !)   They 
"  ran  at  /aat  as  their  lege  could  corn/  lAem,"    (Hurrah ! 
twenty-seven  times  twentf-seven!)    They  "  ran  before  a 
girl;**  thejdid.     (Hurrah!  eiffhty-one  times  eighty-one !> 
This  remmds  one  of  criminal  indictments  on  me  old 
model  in  Encdish  oonrts,  where  (for  fear  the  piisoaer 
should  escape)  the  crown  lawver  varied  the  charge  per- 
haps througn  forty  counts.    Tne  law  laid  its  gnna  so  as 
to  rake  the  aooused  at  every  possible  ani^e.    Whilst  the 
indictment  was  reading,  he  seemed  a  monster  of  crime  in 
his  own  eves;  and  yet,  after  all,  the  poor  fellow  had  bat 
committea  one  offence,  and  not  always  that.    N.B. — ^Noc 
having  the  French  original  at  hand,  I  make  my  quotations 
from  a  friend's  copy  of  Mr.  Walter  Kelly's  trsnsUtkm, 
which  seems  to  me  faithftd,  spirited,  and  idiometicaliy 
English — Pliable,  in  fact,  only  to  the  single  reproach  of 
eooesional  previadtlismt. 
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ganeoft  irhkli  pramneB  it  impoM&ble  for  anybody 
to  hare  dono  otherwiie.  ly  on  the  contrary,  throw 
tlie  omu§  oi  the  atgnmont  not  on  presumable  ten- 
-deneies  of  nature,  but  on  the  known  fibcta  of  that 
jnoming's  execution,  as  recorded  by  moltitndes. 
What  ^se,  I  demand,  than  mere  weight  of  metal, 
.absolnte  nobility  of  deportment,  broke  the  Tast 
line  of  battle  then  arrayed  against  her  ?  What 
else  but  her  meek,  saintly  demeanour,  won  from 
the  enemies,  that  tiU  now  had  belieyed  her  a 
witch,  tears  of  rapturous  admiration  ?  "  Ten 
thousand  men,"  says  M.  Miehelet  himself,  **  ten 
thousand  men  wept ;"  and  of  these  ten  thousand 
the  majority  were  political  enemies  knitted  to- 
gether by  cords  of  superstition.  What  else  was 
it  but  her  constancy,  united  with  her  angelic 
gentleness,  that  droTe  the  fanatic  English  soldier 
—who  had  sworn  to  throw  a  faggot  on  her  scaffold, 
as  his  tribute  of  abhorrence,  that  did  so^  that  ful- 
filled his  TOW — suddenly  to  turn  away  a  penitent 
for  life,  saying  eyerywhere  that  he  had  seen  a 
doye  rising  upon  wings  to  heayen  from  the  ashes 
where  she  had  stood  ?  What  else  droye  the  exe- 
cutioner to  kneel  at  eyery  shrine  for  pardon  to  his 
share  in  the  tragedy  ?  And,  if  all  this  were  in- 
sufficient, then  I  cite  the  closing  act  of  her  life  as 
Talid  on  her  behalf,  were  all  other  testimonies 
against  her.  The  executioner  had  been  directed 
to  apply  his  torch  from  below.  He  did  so.  The 
fiery  smoke  rose  upwards  in  billowing  yolumes. 
A  Dominican  monk  was  then  standing  almost  at 
her  side.  Wrapt  up  in  his  sublime  office,  he  saw 
not  the  danger,  but  still  persisted  in  his  prayers. 
!Byen  then,  when  the  last  enemy  was  racing  up 
the  fiery  stairs  to  seize  her,  eyen  at  that  moment 
did  this  noblest  of  girls  think  <nily  for  Mm,  the 
one  fiiend  that  would  not  forsake  her,  and  not  for 
herself;  bidding  him  with  her  last  breath  to  care 
for  his  own  preseryation,  but  to  leaye  her  to  God. 
That  gill,  whose  latest  breath  ascended  in  this 
sublime  expression  of  self-obliyion,  did  not  utter 
the  word  recant  either  with  her  lips  or  in  her 
hearts    No ;  she  did  not,  though  one  should  rise 

hom  the  dead  to  swear  it. 

•         •••••• 

Bishop  of  Beauyais  I  thy  victim  died  in  fire 
upon  a  scaffi>ld,  thou  upon  a  down  bed.  But  for 
the  departing  minutes  of  life,  both  are  oftentimes 
alike.  At  the  farewell  crisis,  when  the  gates  of 
death  are  opening,  and  flesh  is  resting  from  its 
struggles,  oftentimes  the  tortured  and  the  torturer 
haye  the  same  truce  from  carnal  torment ;  both 
sink  together  into  sleep;  together  both,  some- 
times, kindle  into  dreams.  When  the  mortal 
mists  were  gathering  fast  upon  you  two.  Bishop 
and  Shepherd-girl — ^when  the  payilions  of  life 
were  closing  up  their  shadowy  curtains  about 
you,  let  us  try,  through  the  gigantic  glooms,  to 
decipher  the  flying  features  of  your  separate 
yisions. 

The  shepherd  girl  that  had  deliyered  France- 
she,  from  her  dungeon,  she,  from  her  baiting  at 
the  stake,  ehe,  from  her  duel  with  fire— as  she 
entered  her  last  dream,  saw  Bomr^my,  saw  the 
fountain  of  Domr6my,  saw  the  pomp  of  forests  in 
which  her  childhood  had  wandered.   That  Easter 


festiyal,  which  man  had  denied  to  her  languishing 
heart — that  resurrection  of  spring-time,  which 
the  darkness  of  dungeons  had  intercepted  from 
her,  hungering  after  the  glorious  liberty  of  forestf 
— "Were  by  Gk>d  giyen  back  into  her  haqds,  as 
jewels  that  had  been  stolen  from  her  by  robbers. 
With  those,  periiaps  (for  the  minutes  of  dreams 
can  stretch  into  ages),  was  giyen  back  to  her  by 
Qcd  the  bliss  of  childhood.  By  special  priyi- 
lege,  for  her  might  be  created,  in  this  farewell 
dream,  a  second  childhood,  innocent  as  the  first ; 
but  not,  like  that,  sad  with  the  gloom  of  a  fear- 
ful mission  in  the  rear.  This  mission  had  now 
been  fulfilled.  The  storm  was  weathered,  the 
skirts  eyen  of  that  mighty  storm  were  drawing  off'. 
The  blood,  that  she  was  to  reckon  for,  had  been 
exacted  ;  the  tears,  that  she  was  to  shed  in 
secret,  had  been  paid  to  the  last.  The  hatred  to 
herself  in  all  eyes  had  been  faced  steadily,  had 
been  suffered,  had  been  suryiyed.  And  in  her 
last  fight  upon  the  scaffold,  she  had  triumphed 
gloriously ;  yictoriously  she  had  tasted  the  stings 
of  death.  For  all  except  this  comfort  from  her 
farewell  dream,  she  had  died-— died  amidst  the 
tears  of  ten  thousand  enemies— died  amidst  the 
drums  and  trumpets  of  armies— ^ed  amidst  peals 
redoubling  upon  peals,  yolleys  upon  yoUeys,  from 
the  saluting  clarions  of  martyrs. 

Bishop  of  Beauyais!  because  the  guilt-bur- 
thened  man  is  in  dreams  haunted  and  waylaid  by 
the  most  frightful  of  his  crimes,  and  because  upon 
that  fluctuating  mirror — arising  (like  the  mocking 
mirrors  of  tnirage  in  Arabian  deserts)  from  the 
fens  of  death — most  of  all  are  reflected  the 
sweet  countenances  which  the  man  has  laid  in 
ruins ;  therefore  I  know,  Bishop,  that  you  also, 
entering  your  final  dream,  saw  Domr6my.  That 
fountain,  of  which  the  witnesses  spoke  so  much» 
showed  itself  to  your  eyes  in  pure  morning 
dews;  but  neither  dews,  nor  the  holy  dawn, 
could  cleanse  away  the  bright  spots  of  innocent 
blood  upon  its  surface.  By  the  fountain,  Bishop, 
you  saw  a  woman  seated,  that  hid  her  face.  But 
as  you  draw  near,  the  woman  raises  her  wasted 
features.  Would  Domrtoy  know  them  again 
for  the  features  of  her  child  ?  Ah,  but  you  know 
them.  Bishop,  well !  Oh,  mercy !  what  a  groan 
was  that  which  the  seryants,  waiting  outside  the 
Bishop's  dream  at  his  bedside,  heard  from  hig 
labouring  heart,  as  at  this  moment  he  turned 
away  from  the  fountain  and  the  woman,  seekr 
ing  rest  in  the  forests  afar  off.  Yet  not  so 
to  escape  the  woman,  whom  once  agaii^  he 
must  behold  before  he  dies.  In  the  forests, 
to  which  he  prays  for  pity,  will  he  find  a 
respite  ?  What  a  tumult,  what  a  gathering 
of  feet  is  there!  In  glades,  where  only  wild 
deer  should  run,  armies  and  nations  are  assem- 
j)liQg  —  towering  in  the  fluctuating  crowd  are 
phantoms  that  belong  to  departed  hours.  There 
is  the  great  English  prince,  regent  of  France. 
There  is  my  lord  of  Winchester,  the  princely  car- 
dinal, that  died  and  made  no  sign.  There  is  the 
Bishop  of  Beauyais,  clinging  to  the  shelter  of 
thickets.  What  building  is  that  which  hands  so 
rapid  are  raising  ?     Is  it  a  martyr's  scaffold  ? 
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Win  they  bom  the  child  o  Bomr^my  a  second 
time  ?  No :  it  is  a  tribunal  that  rises  to  the 
elonds ;  and  two  nations  stand  around  it,  waiting 
for  a  trial.  Shall  my  lord  of  Beaur ais  sit  again 
upon  the  judgment*seat,  and  again  number  the 
hours  for  the  innocent  ?  Ah !  no  :  he  is  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar.  Already  all  is  waiting :  the 
mighty  audience  is  gathered,  the  Court  is  hurry- 
ing to  their  seats,  the  witnesses  are  arrayed,  the 
trumpets  are  sounding,  the  judge  is  going  to 
take  his  place.  Oh!  but  this  is  sudden.  My 
lord,  have  you  no  counsel  ?  '*  Counsel  I  have 
none  :  in  heaven  above,  or  on  earth  beneath, 
counsellor  there  is  none  now  that  would  take  a  brief 


from  fiM ;  all  are  silent.**  Is  it,  indeed,  come 
to  this  ?  Alas !  the  time  is  short,  the  tumult  is  won- 
drous, the  crowd  stretches  away  into  infinity,  but 
yet  I  win  search  in  it  for  somebody  to  take  your 
brief :  I  know  of  somebody  that  will  be  your  coun- 
sel. Who  is  this  that  oometh  from  Domrfmy  ? 
Who  is  she  that  cometh  in  bloody  coronation  robes 
from  Rheims  ?  Who  is  she  that  cometh  with  black- 
ened flesh  from  walking  the  furnaces  of  Rouen  ? 
This  is  she,  the  shepherd  girl,  counsellor  that  had 
none  for  herself,  whom  I  choose,  Bishop,  fbr  yours. 
She  it  is,  I  engage,  that  shall  take  my  lord's  brie£ 
She  it  is,  Bishop,  that  woidd  plead  for  jon :  yes 
Bishop,  8HE — ^when  Heaven  and  Karth  are  silent. 
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ToB  Session  of  Parliament,  which  has  just  closed,  will) 
in  the  oycs  of  the  futare  historian  of  Parliamentary  pro- 
gress in  this  country,  stand  out  as  one  of  the  most  re- 
markahle  in  some  of  those  features  that  chiefly  dis- 
tinguish the  actings  of  a  logishitive  body,  which  the 
prior  half  of  the  present  contury  contains.  Summoned 
to  great  deeds  by  the  occurrence  of  a  mighty  and  de- 
plorable emergency  ;  power  entrusted  to  it  which  Par- 
liaments seldom  enjoy,  by  the  effect  of  that  cahunity  in 
stunning  men,  and  therefore  removing,  fbr  the  moment,  all 
the  jealousies  of  party ;  professions  abundant,  and 
rhetoric  to  overflow,  oonooming  the  necessity  that  Ire- 
land be  re-oi-ganised  ;  the  aid  at  the  commencement,  of 
Ireland's  huge  popular  Tribune,  and  the  absence  of  all 
thought  of  any  real  obstruction  from  fiusUon  : — the  ter- 
mination is,  taeTertheless,  only  a  heaping  of  nothing  upon 
nothing  ;  the  avowed  absence  of  an  idea  as  to  how  the 
country  connected  with  us  can  be  relieved  from  its 
miseiy  ;  the  dispersion  of  eight  millions  of  English 
money  in  feeding  the  Irish  as  paupers ;  and  legislative 
provision  that  as  soon  as  possible  all  the  surplus  revenue 
of  that  ill-fated  country  go  down  the  same  hopeless 
road. 

It  is  not  strange  that  this  world  contains  disasters  :  it 
is  rather  stmngo  how  it  survives  at  all.  We  should  be 
offended  if  any  rash  man — any  malicious  Frenchman,  for 
instance — proposed  to  doubt  our  high,  and  extensive,  and 
exemplary  civilisation  ;  yet  thus  stands  the  fact  : — to 
open  our  eyes  to  the  truth  that  our  course  with  Ireland 
has  not  been  satisfactory,  we  needed  the  occurrence  of  a 
plague  sweeping  off  nearly  a  fifth  of  the  population  ;  and 
after  it  did  occur,  wo  have  used  it  simply  to  confiscate  the 
disposable  wealth  of  the  country — that  alone  on  which 
rests  the  practicability  of  sustaming  institutions  required 
to  aid  in  the  production  and  advancement  of  a  better 
order  of  things.  In  resolving  to  treat  the  Irish  peasantry 
as  paupers,  our  social  philosophy  has  exhausted  it- 
self; and  very  likely,  in  a  few  years,  we  shall 
turn  round  and  abuse  our  too  willing  disciples  for 
yielding  to  the  seductions  proposed  to  them  as  our  only 
remedy  for  their  ills. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  session,  our  legislators  found 
Ireland  wholly  disorganised  and  almost  in  extremis. 
Something  was  immediately  aooomplished— they  gave  her 
ibod :  in  the  work  of  benevolence  England  ii  ever  true 


to  herself.  But  it  was  necessary  to  look  boyond  this  ii:« 
stant  pressure — to  launch  the  country  anew  and  cheer  her 
as  she  leapt  towards  her  new  course.  The  air  is  scaroely 
still  yet,  that  was  set  in  motion  by  Lord  John  Russell's 
most  brave  words,  and  the  shouts  that  hailed  them.  We 
were  to  have  waste  lands  possessed  and  colonised;  we 
were  to  have  encumbered  estates  disencumbered  and 
shifted  from  possession  of  the  needy  and  ignorant  mto 
the  hands  of  mighty  capitalists,  we  were  to  have  a  peasan- 
try no  longer  pressed  by  nairowness  of  room,  and  land- 
lords freed  from  the  distress  of  light  purses  ;  as  a  back 
ground  only — ^a  wall  to  save  the  destitute  tumbling  off 
mto  outer  space — ^we  were  to  have  the  poob  law.  We 
hAvo  indeed  got  the  poor  law,  but  nothing  else  I 

The  matter,  however,  is  too  serious  fbr  treatment^ 
only  remotely  bordering  on  levity ;  nay,  in  presence  oT 
the  difficulties  now  before  us,  even  the  question  ef  prsiso 
or  blame  shrinks  into  comparative  insignificance ;  we  are 
summoned  too  lu^ntly  to  look  to  our  oommon  safety  to- 
have  either  leisure  or  disposition  for  indulging  in  profit- 
less orimmation.    The  state  of  affurs  then  seems  umply 
as  follows  : — In  respect  of  its  social  condition,  Ireland  is 
precisely  as  it  was ;  not  a  step  or  even  an  approximation 
to  one,  has  been  taken  for  the  removal  of  the  causes  et 
its  misery  and  disorganisation :  its  society  hangs  as  loosdy 
as  before,  or  rather  it  still  consists  of  two  parties  so  de- 
pendant on  each  other,  that  each  is  needed  to  work  oat 
the  other's  welfare,  but  which  are  yet  towards  each  other 
as  if  in  a  state  of  civil  war;  we  leave  it  in  that  as  we 
found  it,  without  one  hope  or  ray  of  brightness  in  the  sky 
of  its  future ;  and  in  this  condition  we  have  imposed  on  it 
a  poor  law.     How  often  must  our  countrymen  be  warned 
on  this  subject,  that  they  are  trying  a  perfectly  new  and 
mosf  perilous  experiment.     IIow  often  must  thatdola- 
sionbe  dispelled  which  considers  the  enactment  of  an  Iridi 
poor  law  merely  the  repetition  or  extension  of  a  policy  tiiat 
has  wrought  beneficially  for  the  society  of  Great  Britain! 
Surely  it  is  impossible  for  any  practical  end,  to  eompsu«  a 
law  whose  function  it  has  been  simply  to  care  for  and 
sustain  those  unfortunates,  who,  through  a  variety  of 
causes,  will  ever  and  anon  fiUl  off  from  an  organisation* 
even  so  perfect,  compact,  and  comprehensive  as  that  of 
England,    and  the  previously  unheard  of  attempt  to 
organise  a  country  of  paupers,  by  legalising  their  rig;ht  to 
appropriate  the  only,  and  by  far  too  smaU,  surplof  wealth 
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In  posaesslon  of  Ireland  !  Know  we  not  the  difficulty  of 
safely  working  that  law  eren  here — where  there  is  no 
hostile  comhination,  or  anght  to  contend  with,  except  the 
natural  inclination  of  a  recognised  pauperism  to  extend 
itself?  Across  the  channel,  on  tho  other  hand,  the  chiim 
for  relief  from  the  conmion  fund  will  inevitably  become  a 
national  demand ;  it  will  enter,  henceforth,  among  the 
Tights  of  the  Celt,  to  be  Tindicatod  against  the  Saxon ; 
and,  judging  from  bygone  experience,  it  seems  one  of 
the  meet  certain  eyents  of  the  future,  that  the  powerful 
and  gigantic  conspiracy  will  prevail. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  most  fortunate  change  which  has  passed 
orer  the  public  opinion  of  England,  in  respect  of  her 
treatment  of  our  sister  Irehmd — ^the  growth,  viz.,  of  the 
conviction,  that  all  previous  Irish  policy  must  be  aban- 
doned, as  wholly  useless ;  but,  if  suooesi  is  now  to  attend 
«u,  we  must  reach  also  the  further  truth,  that  there  is 
no  good  policy  save  one,  viz.,  thi  aboosuto  or  thx  inoe- 
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already  an  anomaly— a  spectacle  to  all  the  world,  that  a 
country  so  rich,  and  with  inhabitants  so  apt  in  appre- 
hension, and  ready  in  action,  does  not  sustain  itself,  or 
rather  is,  at  this  late  age,  ever  hovering  over  the  gulf  of 
pauperism ;  but  it  were  still  a  more  astonishing  event  to 
&id  England  announcing  that  for  this  state  of  things  she 
can  find  no  cure,  that,  although  herself  in  the  van  of 
oivilisaUion,  she  knows  so  little  of  the  principles  that  re- 
gulate the  progress  and  greatness  of  nations,  that  she  can- 
not grope  her  way  in  dealing  with  a  problem  which,  we 
venture  to  say,  appears  easy  to  all  the  world  except  her- 
self.    That  there  is  no  natural  complexity  in  the  case — 
looking  at  it  in  the  abstract — ^might  long  ago  have  been 
pressed  upon  us  by  the  little  disguised  wonder  of  foreign 
statesmen,  that  wo  cannot  discern  the  truth.     A  very 
slight  consideration,    in   fact,   will    show,    that   there 
are  only  two  procedures  open  to  us : — either  we  must 
alter  the  existing  society  in  Ireland,  so  as  to  fit  it  for 
some  known  higher  economic  condition ;  or  we  must  inquire 
what  economic  condition  will  permit  the  organisation  and 
advancement  of  that  society  as  it  is  ?    Now,  the  former 
plan  demands  extensive  aid  from  emigration.    The  econo- 
mic condition  we  naturally  would  desire  for  Ireland,  is 
some  similitude  of  our  English  one ;  and  this  is  impossi- 
ble so  long  as  the  relative  numbers  of  the  different  classes 
in  Ireland  remain  as  they  are.     A  wholesale  deportation 
of  peasantry,  until  their  numbers  be  reduced  to  what  is 
needful  as  labourers  for  working  the  capital  at  present 
sank,  or  which  may  be  soon  sunk,  in  Irish  industry,  is 
clearly  the  first  step  towards  the  realising  of  such  a  policy, 
to  that  we  are  at  once  met  by  the  practical  difficulties  of 
an  almost  compulsory  emigration,  and  theparamount  neces- 
aity  of  organising  the  peasants  in  the  colony  to  which  they 
were  sent^— even  leaving  out  of  sight  that  the  plan  is  essen- 
tially ayery  humiliating  admission  of  our  ignorance  how  to 
use  so  much  strength  and  capacity  in  evoking  those  benefits 
which  the  presence  of  man,  in  any  region  of  our  globe, 
ought  to  insure.    If  then  we  torn  our  eyes  from  this 
scheme  to  the  only  alternative,  we  recognise,  at  the  out- 
set, that  we  touch  on  a  more  natural  plan  ;   for  no  diffi- 
culty here  menaces  us,  excepting  the  difficulty  of  adjust- 
ing our  laws  and  the  general  action  of  the  state,  that  the 
community  before  us  may  unfold  itself  according  to  its 


fitnesses,  and  in  virtue  of  those  powers  which  are  possessed 
by  every  conmiunity  upon  the  earth.  We  require  here 
no  emigration — ^no  interference  with  man  as  the  organl-  > 
sing  element  of  that  region,  but  simply  the  alteration  of 
our  social  arrangements,  so  that  each  man  shall  have 
Bionrs  coiTelative  with  his  dutixs.  In  a  former  paper,  the 
writer  of  this  brief  notice  indicated  when  this  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  all  order  and  progress  was  destroyed  in 
Ireland,  and  how,  by  an  unconscious  tyranny,  Eng- 
land had,  up  to  these  present  times,  hindered  its 
being  replaced.  Like  all  other  national  or  social  catas- 
trophes, the  dark  cahimity  which  has  latterly  overtaken 
the  Irish  people  would,  if  left  to  itself,  have  unquestion- 
ably worked  out  the  reparation  of  the  commonwealth. 
Let  us  shudder  only,  while  we  dread  that  unconscious 
tyranny  may  agam  be  the  result  of  English  interference 
— that,  while  it  benignly  forbids  confusion,  it  may  for- 
bid, likewise,  through  inveterate  blindness,  the  removal 
of  that  by  which  the  calamity  was  evolved !  We  are 
aware  through  how  dense  a  mist  even  fair  and  impartial 
minds  in  this  country  are  constrained,  by  their  position,  to 
reject  any  proposal  touching  apparently  on  landlord  right; 
and  having  for  its  end  the  constitution  of  an  independent 
peasant  proprietary.  The  point  in  economic  progress  at 
which  we  hare  arriyed  is,  in  fact,  through  its  very  ad- 
vancement, the  bane  of  our  dealings  with  Ireland.  Having 
risen  entirely  above  the  remembrance  even  of  a  condition 
so  imperfect,  we  regard  the  notion  of  legalising  it 
in  the  light  of  a  proposal  to  return  to  barbarism  ; 
but,  nevertheless,  that '  very  condition,  under  its 
various  modifications,  is  the  existing  economic  state 
of  all  countries  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  England 
excepted.  It  is  wa  who  really  are  in  the  abnormal  or 
exceptional  condition;  and  it  is  the  heavy  misfortune  of 
Ireland  that  we  insist  upon  comparing  her  with  ourselves^ 
of  judging  and  governing  her  by  our  ideas,  instead  of  seek- 
ing advice  and  example  from  the  arrangement  and  mode 
of  progress  in  societies  of  a  corresponding  age,  and  in 
similar  phases  of  their  development.  It  is  a  strong  ex- 
pression, but,  wo  firmly  believe,  a  true  one,  that  the  pro- 
posal of  emigration  as  a  cure  of  evik  like  those  of  Ireland, 
would,  in  any  other  country  in  the  civilised  world,  be  re- 
garded as  indicative  of  fiituity. 

We  have  reached  now  the  following  position  of  affairs. 
The  term  coxfiscatioit  must  no  longer  be  flung  in  the 
fikce  of  a  wild  measure  of  reform,  or  used  as  a  bugbear : 
it  has  become  a  reautt  ;  it  is  irresistibly  proceeding. 
Landlords  have,  therefore,  to  choose — will  they  permit 
fixity  of  tenure — will  they  grant  the  peasantry  a  home,  a 
real,  and  not  a  nominal  footing  in  Ireland— or  wiU  they 
cmUinus  the  poor  law  f  In  the  former  case  there  would 
be  hope — ^in  the  latter  there  is  none  !  In  the  course  of 
the  next  few  years  tho  world  will  have  to  witness  the  re- 
organisation of  a  country  through  the  operation  of  that 
vigorous  Conservatism  which  arises  from  the  feeling  by  a 
peasantry  that  their  heritage  is  firee,  and  their  accumu- 
lations safe  for  their  children — a  Conservatism  that  as 
yet  has  never  failed — or  that  direct  alternative,  the  pro* 
gressing  and  completed  ruin  of  as  fiiir  an  island  as  exists 
in  Europe,  because  its  children  had  neither  the  virtue  to> 
trust  nor  the  kindness  to  aid  each  other. 
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Thb  ez-Premier  has  addressed  to  his  oonstita- 
^mej  of  Tamwoiih  an  explanatory  pamphlet  in 
reference  to  his  conduct  daring  this  Parliament, 
from  1841  to  1847.  The  address  has  the  appear- 
ance of  heing  dictated  by  Polk  rather  than  by 
Peel.  It  is  long,  and  so  much  interlarded  with 
figures,  that  the  good  Toters  of  Tamworth  will 
neyer  read,  and  many  of  them,  if  they  did  read, 
would  not  comprehend  the  reasonings  and  state- 
ments, the  facts  and  the  figures,  of  their  neighbour, 
friend,  and  most  obedient  servant.  This  recapi- 
tulation of  things  done  is,  however,  addressed 
xeally  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  nominally  to 
Tamworth.  It  contains  many  points  worthy  of 
obserration,  and  none  more  so  than  the  demand 
which  Peel  makes  on  the  confidence  of  his  eonsti- 
toency  when  he  asks  "freedom  of  diBcreti<m.'* 
This  is  a  new  term  in  politics  to  designate  an  old 
practice.  We  admit  it  to  be  an  honest  term.  It 
fairly  describes  the  priTilege  requisite  for  slippery 
statesmen.  It  is  a  pledge.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
pledges  himself  to  "freedom  of  discretion."  It 
is  the  yery  pledge,  signed,  and  sealed,  and  sworn 
to  by  the  unjust  judge,  spoken  of  in  Scripture, 
who,  because  he  neither  feared  Crod  nor  regarded 
man,  enjoyed,  to  an  eminent  degree,  "  the  freedom 
of  diseretien."  This  unjust  judge  was  not,  indeed, 
the  inrentor  of  the  principle.  That  Egyptian 
Pharoah,  who  could  no  more  be  bound  with  pro- 
mises than  Sampson  with  withes,  and  who  was 
only  subdued  by  tho  plague  of  death,  practised 
**  freedom  of  discretion"  with  great  zeal  and  sa- 
tisfaction. Some  readers  have  considered  the 
phrase  to  be  of  the  same  significance  with  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle's  claim  "  to  do  what  he  liked 
with  his  own."  There  is  that  difference  in  the 
two  expressions  which  exists  between  "  a  man's 
own"  and  **  a  man's  neighbour's  own.'*  "  Freedom 
of  discretion,''  used  in  an  address  from  a  candi- 
date to  a  constituency,  implies  leave  to  do  what 
the  candidate  pleases  with  the  political  influence, 
property,  and  liberties,  of  the  electors  upon  whom 
his  designs  are  entertained. 

This  freedom  of  discretion  is  the  most  serrice- 
able  condition  on  which  a  candidate  can  take  his 
aeat  in  Parliament.  It  is  the  widest  possible 
commission.  It  leaves  him  open  to  act  as  he  may 
deem  most  advisable,  in  whatever  circumstances 
may  arise.  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  been  styled  the 
Minister  of  expediency,  and  the  title  is  not  mis- 
applied. He  was  not  the  Minister  of  party — and 
be  oonld  not  have  been  styled  the  Minister  of 
principle.  His  own  language  furnishes,  probably, 
the  best  definition  of  his  position.  He  is  the  po- 
litioian  of  diseretion.  In  the  management  of  his 
Staffordshire  estate— in  conducting  his  transao- 
tionsin  bonds  or  investments— in  the  purchase  and 
distribution  of  paintings  and  soulpture— in  every- 
thing that  relates  to  his  houses  and  home,  to  his 
Aooounta  and  accumulations,  to  his  shares  and 
his  bank  book,  to  his  broker  and  his  Mr.  Lloyd 
Jones— ^ir  Robert  Peel  is  entitled  to  perfidct  free- 


dom of  discretion  ;  but  in  the  name  and  <m  ac- 
count of  his  constituency  of  Tamworth,  and  espe- 
cially in  that  of  the  still  larger  constitaenej  of 
€h*eat  Britain  and  Ireland,  whom  he  also  seeks 
to  represent,  and  in  whom  we  confess  to  & 
deeper  interest  than  in  the  electors  of  his  borongh, 
we  protest  against  the  claim  of  perfect  libertj 
made  by  this  discreet  gentleman. 

The  opinion  is  yearly  becoming  more  fisshioo- 
able  amongst  our  Pariiamentary  representatives; 
firom  the  head  to  the  extremities  of  parties,  that 
they  are  to  be  regarded  as  independent  gentle- 
men, who  are  to  act  and  vote  as  they  deem  rigiit 
and  fitting.  The  great  majority  of  their  number 
protest  against  pledges,  and  talk  of  the  dlgnitj  ef 
their  position,  assuming  a  conseqnenee  that  is 
quite  unnecessary  and  untenable  on 
The  ex-Premier  has  embodied  the  claim  in  a 
maxim.  He  has  reduced  the  rounded 
of  more  diffuse  and  less  skilful  oraton  to  aa 
sence,  and  expressed  it  in  a  eonvenient  form. 
He  has  done  for  various  dark  and  uninteUigiUe 
phrases  and  paragraphs  what  certain  dealers  in 
pickles  and  preserves  profess  to  do  for  one  pound 
of  rump  steak — he  has  compressed  them  into  the 
bulk  and  weight  of  a  single  lozenge,  capable  of 
preserving  life.  One  worthy  tradesman,  soma 
years  ago,  advertised  assiduously  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
sauce  ;  another  in  a  gentler  line  of  business  of- 
fered to  sell,  if  we  remember  rightly.  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  syrup,  which  was  said  to  be  a  perfect  bless- 
ing to  those  mothers  who  nursed  their  own  babies. 
The  sauce,  which  was  principally  usefiil  to  sports- 
men, fell  out  of  repute  in  late  years,  and  has  not 
been  much  advertised,  and  we  fear  that  the  syrap 
was  found  not  to  answer  its  purposes  ;  but  here 
is  a  lozenge  that  will  be  taken  warmly  by  gen- 
tlemen who  combine,  in  one  person,  the  somewhat 
adverse  characters  of  legislator  and  sportanuuiy 
and  who  finding  it  inconvenient  to  prepare  at 
once  both  for  the  moors  and  the  hnsttngB,  ean 
instruct  their  agents  to  purchase  for  them  sadi 
and  such  a  borough  or  constituency,  with  a  sup- 
ply of  Peel's  '*  freedom  of  discretion,"  and  savB 
the  annoyances  of  speeches,  and  eanvassing,  and 
pledging. 

There  is,  however,  a  serious  oonstitntioiial 
question  involved  in  this  demand*  A  gentleaiaa 
invested  with  freedom  of  discretion  eeasos  to  be  « 
representative.  Our  idea  of  representation  i% 
when  one  man  expresses  the  convictioDs  and  feel- 
ings of  another  man,  or  of  many  men.  The  re- 
presentative of  a  commercial  house  is  genenUj 
understood  to  be  in  the  oonfideneeof  his  superion  ; 
but  he  does  not  exarease  **  freedom  of  discretioii** 
unless  on  emergencies  that  may  arise  withoot 
being  foreseen,  and  on  which  he  must  act  without 
the  opportunity  of  consulting  those  whom  he  re- 
presents. Commercial  houses  have*  indeed, 
another  and  probably  a  very  common  class  of  re- 
presentatives in  their  partners  ;  but  they  do  not 
exercise  freedom  of  discretion.     They  aot  for 
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themflelTM  and  for  otliers.  A  man,  aoting  for 
himself  alone^  may  enjoy  this  fireedom  ;  bat  when- 
erer  he  begina  to  act  for  another,  or  oonjouu  the 
interesU  of  another  in  his  actings,  then  his 
*'  perfoot  liberty"  is  abridged.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  r^resentatiyes  of  the  people  are  largely 
interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  ooontry.  They 
may  hold  many  shares  in  the  eoneem  ;  but  it 
d.oe0  not,  in  any  way,  folloir  that  they  are  to  be 
iDTeated  with  freedom  of  discretion.  We  concede 
fipeely  that  cirenmBtaaces  arise  on  which  they 
most  depend  on  their  own  sagacity  and  infor- 
mation. Ther^re  a  constitaency  may  act 
properly  in  not  always  selecting  a  candidate  who 
folly  agrees  with  the  Tiews  of  the  majority,  but 
-who  may  be  deficient  in  that  practical  wisdom 
and  information  which  is  eminently  desiraUe. 
Still  a  body  of  electors  must  not  direst  them- 
aelres  of  their  privilege  to  weigh  and  consider 
measures  for  tkcoiselyes  ;  and  to  select  men  to 
express  their  views  on  all  cognate  questions,  who 
coincide  with,  and  are  prepaied  to  enforce,  the 
opinions  of  their  constituencies.  We  regard  the 
House  of  Commons  as  the  assemUege  of  the 
people  through  their  representatives  ;  but  the 
people  cannot  be  regarded  as  in  any  way 
assembled  there  if  these  gentlemen  are  to  be  in- 
vested with  freedom  of  discretion.  The  Com- 
mons, we  believe,  to  be  merely  a  convenient 
scheme  for  bringing  together  those  who  are 
physically  prevented  from  meeting  in  their  own 
persons.  Therefore  we  hold  the  very  essence  and 
spirit  of  that  House  to  be  strangled  in  the  demand 
which  Sir  Robert  Peel  puts  boldly  for  himself  and 
for  others,  and  which  others  put  more  cautiously 
and  timidly  for  themselves. 

The  objections  taken  to  this  view  of  representa- 
tion are  not,  in  our  opinion,  of  great  moment. 
The  public  business  of  the  House  of  Commons  is 
generally  the  subject  of  long  and  earnest  discus- 
sion before  it  is  settled  there.  The  health  of 
towns  had  been  the  subject  of  reports  and  pamph- 
lets and  sanatory  schemes  before  Viscount  Mor- 
peth or  his  predeoeesors  introduced  their  bills  to 
be  abandoned.  The  com  laws  had  been  dis- 
eoBsed  interminably  in  every  parish,  hamlet,  and 
city  of  the  Empire,  before  the  ex-Premier's  oon- 
Tersioa.  Speeches  in  the  Houses  of  Legislature  are 
not,  though  addressed  to  the  Speaker,  intended 
so  much  to  sway  the  company  as  to  affect  the 
«Hmtry.  They  are  spoken  in-of-doors  with  a  view 
to  ovt^f-door  consequences.  The  orators  always 
liave  an  eye  to  the  reporters,  and  an  intention 
upon  the  daily  press.  Invariably  we  find  ques- 
ti<«a  axe  ripened  for  legislation  in  the  workshops, 
OB  the  exchanges^  and  in  the  press  of  the  pro- 
▼inces.  They  are  then  introduced  into  the  metro- 
politan cirdes,  are  talked  of  in  the  clubs,  are  dia- 
cussed  in  the  coffee-houses,  and  kept  before  the 
world  by  the  daily  press ;  until,  after  several  de- 
feats in  Parliament*  they  finally  are  snccessfaL 
We  hme  a  firm  conviction  that  the  majority  of 
exceptions  to  this  rule  are  miserable  jobs.  It  may 
be  said,  of  course,  that  thia  theory  destroys  the 
digni^  of  the  Legislature  as  a  deliberative  Ajb- 
aembljt  and  xednoea  it  to  the  st«Uu  cf  a  meeting  of 


delegates,  who  have  only  to  vote,  without  reason- 
ing. This  objection  is,  however,  inconsistent  with 
therealstateof  the  case.  Our  theory  agrees  mostre- 
markably  with  facts.  The  House  ofCommons  is  not 
merely  a  ministerial,  but  also  a  deliberative  body. 
We  understand  that  the  genius  and  experience  of 
the  nation — the  flower  of  genius — and  the  ripe- 
ness of  experience,  should  be  gathered  together 
there,  to  act  in  accordance  wiih  the  previous  deci- 
sions of  the  people,  and  to  guide  them  in  their  * 
future  deliberations.  It  is  not  our  fault,  nor 
should  it  be  charged  on  our  theory,  that  the  richest 
genius  and  the  ripest  experience  are  often  excluded 
to  make  place  for  wealthy  dotage,  for  aristocratic 
juvenility,  or  even  for  unmarked  and  well-intend- 
ing mediocrity.  That  circumstance  rises  from 
the  indisposition  of  the  electors  to  guard  their 
own  interests  ;  and  we  are  only  desirous  to  save 
them  from  pursuing  further  a  wrong  course. 

The  debates  of  the  Legislature  are  principally 
useful  in  laying  before  the  nation  the  arguments 
in  reference  to  different  questions — in  preparing 
some  minds  for  changes,  and  reconciling  others 
to  their  advent.  There  is  one  section  of  the 
Legislature  whose  members  enjoy  perfect  freedom 
of  discretion,  but  it  is  not  the  House  of  Commons. 
Sir  Robert  Pe^'s  daim  can  be  admitted  when 
her  Majesty  is  pleased  to  consign  him  to  the  tomb 
of  ambition.  Whenever  he  is  elevated  to  the 
Peerage,  he  will  have  fuU  freedom  of  discretion  ; 
but  until  that  time,  he  should  be  content  with 
that  more  limited  freedom  which  constitutionally 
belongs  to  the  members  of  the  more  influential 
body. 

The  request,  to  which  we  have  referred,  is  the 
most  important  thing  in  Sir  Robert  PeePs  pamph- 
let.    Like  many  other  second  thoughts,  it  comes 
too  late  to  save  his  credit  with  his  old  party. 
It  was  just  the  thing  for  1841 ;  and  if  it  had  been 
standing  alone  then,  unflanked  by  modifications, 
andconsiderations,  and  understandings,there  would 
have  been  no  chance  for  Mr.D 'Israeli  now  in  Buck- 
inghamshire.   Mr.  D 'Israeli  is  a  great  man  now, 
because  the  member  for  Tamworth  omitted  to 
put  freedom  of  discretion  in  a  right  position  in 
his  address  of  1841.     We  consider  the  recent 
reputation  of  the  Arab  politician  to  be  founded 
in  ruins.     He  is  the  phoenix  of  Conservatism-^ 
sprin^^g  out  firom  his  predecessor's  ashes.    But, 
in  1847,  the  caution  is  not  wanted.     It  is  the 
hasp  and  padlock  on  the  stable-door  when  the 
steed  is  stolen.     It  resembles  the  worn-out  pa- 
tience of  a  man,  who,  wearied  and  worried  with 
perpetual  depredations,  nails  to  his  orchard  wall 
a  board  with  the  announcement,  terrible  to  all 
urchins,  ''tn^  and  spring-guns  set  in  these 
grounds — ^trespassers  will  be  prosecuted  with  the 
utmost  rigour  of  the  law,"  when  his  jargonelles 
have  all  nnaccountably  disappeared,  and  there 
remains  not  a  single  "  non-such,"  or  *'heart's- 
delight,"  when  only  half  a  dosen  cherries,  so  high 
that  the  wasps  or  the  sparrows  alone  could  ssifely 
steal  them,  are  left  to  look  down  upon  those 
"memories  of  the  past" — the  withered  and  the 
withering  leaves. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  does  not  require  to  tellhiAfocBMr 
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friends  that  ho  requires  "  freedom  of  discretion." 
He  is  habit  and  repate  addicted  to  the  exercise  of 
that  branch  of  liberty.  He  is  a  sturdy  beggar,  who 
takes  first,  and  then  asks  permission.  The  cool 
ciYLlity  with  which  he  inyites  his  constitnency  of 
Tarn  worth  not  to  elect  him  unless  they  are  pleased 
with  the  condition,  is  a  mere  flight  of  satire. 
They  know,  of  course,  that  they  must  elect  him. 
That  is  his  affair.  He  alone  can  prerent  them 
from  electing  him,  by  keeping  off  the  hustings. 
When  he  is  once  there  it  is  much  the  same  thing 
whether  he  requests  **  freedom  of  discretion'*  or 
**  freedom  to  have  the  Bishops  out  of  the  House 
of  Peers'' — whether  he  solicits  their  leave  to 
endow  Dr.  M*Hale,  or  to  invite  Pius  IX.  to  take 
apartments  in  Lambeth  palace — ^the  electors  of 
Tamworth  must  return  their  man.  To  gild  the 
matter,  they  are  informed  that  Sir  Robert  has 
been  invited  to  stand  for  many  commercial  con- 
stituencies of  greater  numbers  and  importance. 
We  have  heard  of  a  requisition  from  Birming- 
ham, and  another  from  Glasgow.  The  first  was 
stopped  by  the  way,  and  the  second  perished  of 
inanition.  Requisitions  are  matters  entirely  at 
yariance  in  their  nature  with  returns.  Nothing 
is  easier  than  to  get  up  a  requisition  ;  and  often 
nothing  more  difficult  than  to  get  it  followed  by 
a  return.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  could  not  have  been  returned  for  Glasgow. 
We  sincerely  doubt  whether  he  could  have  polled 
five  hundred  votes.  We  do  not  believe  that  he 
would  have  been  more  successful  in  Birmingham. 
We  remembered,  though  others  may  have  for- 
gotten, the  feeling  against  him  respecting  the 
currency-laws  in  both  these  towns,  whose  inha- 
bitants and  traders  have  been  heavy  losers  by  his 
prejudice  for  metal.  We  regard  the  great  com- 
mercial constituencies,  therefore,  as  cast  into  the 
pamphlet  merely  to  soften  the  fate  of  Tamworth. 
That  is,  however,  a  matter  between  the  writer 
and  his  own  conscience.  In  his  old  borough,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  has  full  freedom  of  discretion  ;  and 
our  object  is  to  protest  against  the  gradual  as- 
sumption of  the  privilege  by  other  and  by  lesser, 
and  by  less  discreet  men. 
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**  The  grapes  are  sour,"  quoth  the  fbz,  as  he 
turned  from  the  tree,  after  many  an  ineffective 
effort  to  reach  them.  The  fox  is  a  true  philoso- 
pher ;  he  always  strives  after  the  self-command 
that  conceals'  mortification,  and  wears  in  defeat 
the  brow  of  victory.  This  kind  of  hypocrisy  is 
by  no  means  despicable ;  in  political  life  it  is 
particularly  desirable.  Sir  Robert  Peel  assures 
his  friends  at  Tamworth  that  he  is  **  without  the 
intention  or  wish  to  resume  either  that  authority 
which  belongs,  or  ought  to  belong,  to  office,  or 
that  influence  which  is  conferred  by  the  lead  and 
guidance  of  a  great  political  party" — ^the  lead  and 
guidance  of  a  great  political  party  will  naturally 
spring  from  the  confidence  of  that  party,  or  from 
its  necessities.  A  party  without  a  leader  accord- 
ing to  its  wishes,  must,  in  the  freedom  of  discre- 
tion,  make  a  compact  with  necessity ;  and  this 


bargain  is  the  hardest  ever  driven.  We  are  not 
certain  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  ever  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  his  party,  and  at  present  he  is  neariy 
desorted  ;  although  Uie  time  may  come  when  the 
helm  will  again  be  offered  to  the  dangerous  pilot, 
who  will  then  recover  the  intention  and  the  wish  to 
resume  that  authority  which  belongs,  or  ought  to 
belong,  to  office. 

The  candidate  of  Tamworth  speaks  of  office  aa 
at  his  disposal.    He  slumbers  with  pen  in  hand, 
and  dreams  that  the  ball  is  at  his  foot.     It  is  not 
his  intention  to  resume  office.     The  refusal  rests 
with  him  ;  the  offer  is  really  with  the  electors — 
with  the  people — although    directly    with    the 
Crown.     The  resumption  of  office  is  not,  there- 
fore, his  affair.     As  yet  the  offer  is  not  made, 
and  never  may  be  made  again.    There  are,  un- 
doubtedly, more  principles  to  be  retracted  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  ere  he  has  the  refusal  of  office  in 
his  power,  than  .those  that  he  has  already  gain- 
said.    The  feeling  forming  on  the  currency-laws 
may  bear  him  back  again  to  repeal  them,  and  to 
complete  the  circle  of  his  self-sacrifices.     There 
will  then  remain  no  principle  which  he  has  ever 
defended,  and  has  not  lived  to  assail  and  over- 
throw.    For  the  possibility  of  this  juncture,  not- 
withstanding his  present  intentions,  the  ex-Pre- 
mier prepares  by  a  careful  and  elaborate  review 
of  the  success  that  has  attended  his  experiments 
in  finance  and  taxation.     Finance  is  supposed  to 
be  Sir  Robert  Peel's  strong  point.     Talk  of  him 
and  of  his  measures  in  the  cabin  of  any  steamer 
in  our  seas,  and  the  chances  are  that  half-a-dozen 
persons  will  break  in  with,  '*  but  Sir  Robert  is  a 
splendid  financier."    There  are  fow  stage-coaches 
on  the  roads  now,  but  there  are  some  ;  and  the 
name  of  the  Tamworth  Representative  could  not 
be  mentioned  on  the  top  of  one  of  them  by  a 
travelling  and  inquiring    American,   but  he  is 
certain  of  hearing  frx)m  the  guard,   **  that  Sir 
Robert  is  a  great  hand  at  figures."    A  great  hand 
he  is — assuredly  a  very  great  hand — ^for  he  cuts 
and  shuffles,  and  tosses  so  here  and  there  all  the 
nine  numerals,  with  lots  of  **  noughts, "  that  one 
gets  bewildered  amongst  them,  and  would  reqoirs 
to  be  extricated  by  a  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt — ^the  very 
soul  of  modem  accountantship.  As  Mr.  D 'Israeli 
declares  that  all  science  is  of  Arabic  origin— 
which  may  be  true  enough  in  one  way,  if  the 
garden  of  Eden  be  in  Arabia — and  as  tiie  nu- 
merals are  ascribed  to  the  Arabs,  we  don't  know 
that  he  might  not  be  able  to  see  through  some  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  mystifications  of  the  Multipli- 
cation Table  ;  but  for  our  own  part,  we  have  long 
thought  seriously,  that  the  ex-Premier  had  yet 
one  service  to  render  his  country,  and  which  he 
can  alone  accomplish — ^namely,  to  account  the 
National  Creditors  out  of  the  several  sums  due  to 
them.    He  has  only  to  commence  operations  on 
them  individually,  in  order  to  show,  by  columns 
of  statistics,  that  they  were  paid  off  five  years 
ago,  and  have  since  been  receiving  in  interest  a 
bonus  upon  nothing,  for  nothing  was  due. 

The  object  of  his  arithmetic,  addressed  to  the 
people  of  Tamworth,  is  to  show  that  from  18^1 
to  1846  he  reduced  taxes  amounting  to  jS7|62fi,00<^ 
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without  redaeingthe  reTenuemore  than  £779,000. 
We  hare  no  natural  reluctance  to  figures — haying 
twenty  years  since  studied  hook-keeping  hy  single 
and  douhle  entry,  and  since  then  had  to  deal  with 
seyeral  twisted  skeins  of  numerals ;  hut  we  can- 
not discover  any  immediate  sequence  hetween  the 
reductions  of  taxation  effected    hy  Sir    Rohert 
Peel  and  the  increase  of  reyenue  from  the  depart- 
ments which  he  did  not  reduce.    There  are  some 
elements  of  reyenue  that  might  he  increased  hy 
the  abolition  or  reduction  of  other  taxes.     The 
removal  of  the  tax  on  tea  would  be  followed  by  a 
greater  consumpt  of  sugar  than  at  present ;  and 
necessarily  there  would  be  realised  an  additional 
income  from  the  sugar  duties.     But  indiscrimi- 
nate reductions  can  have  no  great  or  immediate 
result  of  this  nature.    Nothing  is  more  calcu- 
lated to  inju^  any  cause  than  sanguine  and  un- 
founded calculations  propagated  in  all  quarters, 
certain  to  be  refuted  by  experience,  and  liable 
ever  to  prejudice  a  particular  policy  in  public 
estimation.  Freedom  of  trade,  for  example,  would 
not  work  an  instantaneous  miracle.     A  patient 
reduced  to  weakness  from  a  long  course  of  bad 
living  is  not  to  expect  strength  immediately  on 
his   abandonment  of  evil  practices.      He  may 
be    restored   by  perseverance  to  sound  health. 
Months   or  years  of  a   proper    course   of   life 
may  entirely  change  and  renovate  his  systenu 
but  he  need  not  run  round  his  friends  on  thfe 
third  day  of  his  return  to  reason  and  morality, 
inviting    them    to   mark     the    strength    that 
cold  water    has   imparted    to    his    frame    en 
receipt.     An  invalid   cannot   draw  on  health 
bills  payable  at  sight.     He  must  write  out  a  long 
date  if  he  expects  his  drafts  to  be  accepted  and 
paid.     The  social  economy  of  a  nation  is,  at  least, 
equally  difficult  to  cure.    The  repeal  of  some  acts, 
and  the  adoption  of  other  statutes,  wiU  not  convert 
gloom  into  sunshine  with  a  magician's  stroke. 
In  this,  as  in  most  other  matters,  we  must  wait  and 
work  :  thankful  that  the  Legislature  has,  in  re- 
moving impediments,  done  its  part. 

Sanguine  calculations  characterise  all  the  ex- 
Premier's  arithmetical  arguments ;  and  he  has 
been  an  eminently  fortunate  statesman.  He 
came  last  into  power  on  the  back  of  a  season  of 
great  distress,  and  he  was  thrust  out  of  office  at 
a  date  immediately  preceding  the  greatest  cala- 
mity that  has  fallen  on  this  country  since  the 
war.  The  interval  was  marked  by  great  pros- 
perity, and  by  an  excitement  and  speculation  un- 
precedented in  the  current  century,  or  perhaps  at 
any  other  time.  The  rapid  distribution  of  capital, 
and  the  influence  of  tolerably  good  harvests, 
and  low  prices,  combined  to  increase  tho  demand 
for  colonial  and  foreign  produce,  and  the  amount 
of  duties  payable  on  their  importation.  Even  in 
1847  the  importation,  the  consumpt,  and  the 
revenue  fr^m  colonial  and  foreign  produce,  has 
increased ;  and  in  many  quarters  this  symptom 
of  weakness  has  been  mistaken  for  a  proof  of 
returning  strength.  Grain  has  reached  a  price 
that  renders  the  use  of  sugar  in  distillation  ad- 
visable,  and  thus  its  consumpt  has  increased. 
Tea  and  coffee  have  been  substituted  to  a  great 


extent  for  the  ordinary  food  of  the  Irish,  and  even 
of  a  large  number  of  the  Scottish  and  English  peo- 
ple ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  increase  in  the  consumptof  these 
articles  in  the  Clyde,  the  Mersey,  and  the  Severn, 
has  been  on  Irish  account,  although  nominally 
set  down  to  the  English  and  Scottish  receipt  of 
custom.     There  is  not  an  importer  or  a  wholesale 
grocer  in  Glasgow,   Liverpool,  or  Bristol,  who 
cannot  substantiate  this  statement ;    and  who 
knows  not,  what  Sir  Robert  Peel  seems  to  forget, 
that  our  increased  revenue  in  1847,  in  part  at 
least,  and  in  no  inconsiderable  part,  arises  out  of 
our  increased  misery ;  being,  in  fact,  part  of  the 
eight  million  loan  repaid  in  duties.    The  fact,  to 
any  party  acquainted  with  these  subjects  suffi- 
ciently clear  without  a  parade  of  figures,  shows 
the  limited  degree  of  trust  that  must  be  placed  in 
tables ;  and  the  probability  that  deception  may 
lurk  even  amongst  the  numerals,  leading  us  to 
believe  in  the  reality  of  prosperity,  while  we  are 
driving  rapidly  on  the  road  to  ruin.     The  flat- 
tering array  of  tables  may  be  only  the  hectic  spot 
on  the  face  of  beauty,  disclosing  its  progress  in 
consamption,  and  to  the  grave. 

There  are  two  classes  of  duties  which  Sir  R. 
Peel's  €h>vemment  touched :  one,  that  they  re- 
pealed— and  another,  that  they  reduced.      From 
those  that  were  repealed  there  is  nothing  to  expect. 
Out  of  nothing,  nothing  can  be  made.     Their 
removal  is  a  direct  and  dead  loss  to  the  revenue  ; 
but  may  be  a  gain  to  the  people,  greater  in  ex- 
tent than  their  money  value  ;  and  thus  they  may 
render  good  service  to  the  State,  even  in  their  de- 
mise.    The  duties,  for  example,  have  been  with- 
drawn firom  the  importation  of  the  raw  material 
of,  manufactures—from  cotton  wool,  from  flax, 
and  other  produce  ;  and  thus  the  manufacturers 
of  these  articles  have  been  relieved.     Lord  George 
Bentinck,  in  endeavouring  to  refute  the  argu- 
ments of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  quotes  the  fall  in  the 
exports  of  cotton,  linen,  and  woollen  manufactures 
in  the  first  five  months  of  1847,  compared  with 
the  first  five  months  of  1845,  as  evidence  that  the 
repeal  of  the  cotton  duty  has  not  served  the  in- 
terests of  our  manufacturers.      Both  statesmen 
en'  by  leaning  fixedly  on  the  numerals.    The  fact 
adduced  by  Lord  George  Bentinck,  only  shows 
that  a  mere  accountant  is  incapable  of  estimating, 
through  the  channels  afibrded  by  his  profession 
alone,  the  progress  or  the  decay  of  a  nation.    We 
fear .  that  all  parties  have  allowed  themselves  to 
be  misled  by  an  exhibition  of  figures,  without  a 
consideration  of  principles.     It  cannot  be  denied, 
that  the  exportation  of  cotton,  linen,  and  woollen 
manufactures  fell  in  the  period  quoted  by  Lord 
George  Bentinck ;  and  it  even  makes  the  case 
more  favourable  for  the  noble  Lord  that  there 
was  a  rise  in  the  value  of  the  raw  material ;  so 
that  although  no  higher  prices  may  havo  been 
obtained  for  cotton  yams  and  goods  exported, 
yet  the  duty  repealed  had  all  been  thrown  into 
the  cost  of  production,  rather  than  into  the  profit 
fund.    It  does  not,  however,  follow,  from  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  foreign  exports  occurring  immediately 
on  the  abolition  of  the  cotton  duty,  that  the  trade 
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iras  not  greatly  benefitted  by  the  repeal  of  that 
tax.  Except  for  that  step  the  demand  for  foreign 
markets  might  have  been  less,  and  onr  power  to 
eompete  with  for^gn  nuikert  erippled.  Lord 
C^rge  Bentinck,  therefore,  has  no  endenee,  in 
figures,  that  the  repeal  of  the  duty,  in  any  way, 
'interfered  with  the  sale  of  the  prodnets,  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel  is  not  supported,  eren  by  his  figures, 
in  the  response  for  which  he  works  the  oraole. 

The  reduction  in  our  foreign  exports,  on  a  com- 
parison of  the  first  five  months  of  1845  with  the 
similar  period  of  1847,  is  established  by  tables. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  exported  more 
goods  in  1845  than  in  1847.  It  does  not  follow 
that  we  sold  more.  When  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
moring  the  adoption  of  his  new  measures  in  1846, 
he  quoted  the  liberal  exports  of  1845  to  prore  the 
success  of  his  policy.  The  quotations  were  ap- 
plauded. The  triumph  was  considered  complete. 
The  Minister  and  his  friends  were  deceiTed  by 
numerals.  They  looked  at  the  bare  figures, 
which  are  facts  of  doubtful  character,  and  forgot 
all  other  considerations.  The  exports  of  1845 
were  largely  composed  of  consignments.  Goods 
were  sent  out  in  the  hope  that  they  would  sell. 
In  somo  cases  bills  were  drawn  upcm  them.  In 
others  orders  were  given  for  produce  to  be  paid 
by  these  proceeds.  Either  alternative  produced 
the  same  issue  of  forcing  the  sale  of  manufactures 
in  foreign  markets  below  their  value.  In  1847 
there  have  been  fower  conragnments.  Money  has 
been  scarce,  and  discounts  have  been  dear, 
so  that  even  distant  orders  have  been  occa- 
flioDally  neglected,  and  the  business  done  has 
been  of  a  more  substantial  character  than  in  1845. 
When,  therefore^  Sir  Robert  Peel  quoted  the  in- 
crease of  exports  in  1845,  as  the  ground  of  pro- 
ceeding with  his  measures  in  1846,  he  relied  upon 
a  show  of  figures  which  were  thoroughly  unsub- 
stantial ;  and  now  when  Lord  Gkoige  Bentinck 
retaliates  these  same  figures  on  his  opponent^  he 
is  in  a  similar  error.  We  believe  that  the  time 
is  not  yet  fully  come  when  the  consequences  of 
the  late  commercial  measures  can  be  judged  from 
facts.  The  present  year  is,  and  even  the  previous 
year  was,  exceptional  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
events.  The  harvests  of  1845  and  1846  disor- 
ganised all  commercial  proceedings  ;  and  even  if 
that  had  not  occurred,  there  has  not  been  suffi- 
cient time  given  from  practical  results  to  prove 
the  expediency  of  these  measures.  On  that  sub- 
ject we  entertain  no  doubt.  It  is  a  matter  de- 
pendent on  principles  to  which  statistics  will  ulti- 
mately confbrm  themselves.  Tho  British  people 
have  done  their  part  to  open  up  the  world's  trade, 
and  other  nations  must  follow  in  these  paths. 
Early  in  1846,  Sir  Robert  Peel  quoted  the  imports 
of  Uto  cattle  to  show  that  the  removal  of  the 
prohibition  to  import  them  had  not  led  to  a  great 
influx  of  foreign  stock.  He  had  forgotten  that 
stock  of  this  de6cripti<Ni  cannot  be  reared  in  a 
single  quarter.  At  the  time  the  foreign  cattle 
brought  into  this  country  were  not  numerous, 
but  in  1847,  so  far  as  it  has  yet  gone,  they  have 
increased  three  hundred  per  cent,  on  the  impor- 
tations of  1845.  Yean  are  required  to  bring  busi« 


ness  into  new  channels,  after  obstructions  are 
deared  away ;  and  we  eannot  yet  look  for  the 
fair  and  legitimate  results  of  acts  that  only  passed 
the  legislature  a  few  months  since,  in  a  season 
that  has  been  exceptional  to  all  general  roles. 

Sir  Robert  Ftel's  address  begins  with  1841. 
He  seems  to  have  cut  away  all  the  previous 
years  of  his  lifetime.  To  the  last  parliament, 
and  to  that  alone  be  invites  the  attention  of  his 
constituents.  Historywill  not  thus  deal  with  fects. 
Whatever  degree  of  assistance  he  may  have  ulti- 
mately rendered  to  a  system  of  policy  that  eonld  be 
no  longer  obstructed,  however  it  might  have  been 
weakened — its  delay  was  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to 
his  opposition.  The  credit  that  he  can  claim  be- 
longs only  to  a  late  convert.  He  has  proelumed 
how  much  wiser  than  the  Premier  c^  England 
had  many  a  spumed  and  oontenmed  village  poli- 
tician been,  who— even  befiire  the  Manchester 
League  had  given  weight  and  consistency  to  the 
agitation— proclaimed  within  his  oirde  the  prin- 
ciples of  firee  trade  which  the  Legislature  have 
recently  adopted.  This  foot  has  been  much 
overlooked,  and  with  it  the  earnest  eonsistencj 
of  men  who  furnished  the  aignments  on  which 
this  great  change  proceeded  when  its  advocacy 
was  repaid  by  scorn  and  persecution.  We  have 
heard  of  a  penny  subscription  to  Peel — a  penny 
subscription  to  provide  a  testimonial  to  a  man  for 
being,  by  his  own  confession,  a  fool  dazing  thirty 
years  of  his  pmUie  life»  and  a  wise  man  only  in 
the  thirty-first!  A  penny  sabseription  to  pay  the 
means  of  testifying  national  gratitude  to  the 
statesman  who  has  ahrmys  kept  upon  the  winning 
side,  and  has  stood  by  injustice  until  there  was 
not  a  plank  left  for  wrong  to  Hoat  by !  A  penny 
subscription  for  a  convert  who  re^sted  reason, 
and  was  only  instructed  by  femine  and  the  regis- 
tration courts  !  Then,  swely,  we  should  have  a 
twenty  shilling's  subscription  to  such  men  as 
Colonel  Thompson,  Mr.  Hume,  Ebenenr  Elliot, 
and  ICr.  YiUiers.  If  Peel  is  to  be  rewarded  for 
succumbing  when  resistance  was  unavailable, 
how  should  the  men  be  remunerated  by  whom 
the  siege  was  conducted,  the  breaches  made,  and 
this  citadel  of  corruption  compelled  to  surrai- 
der !  Even  before  the  Manchester  men,  who 
finally  settied  the  question  of  the  com  law,  com- 
bined for  that  purpose,  how  many  individuals 
in  humUe  cireumstances,  in  small  towns  and 
even  in  rural  districts,  suffered  loss,  and  reproaeh, 
and  persecution,  from  their  desire  to  aid  in  disen- 
thralling their  native  land  firom  those  very  bonds 
that  Peel  was  applauded  and  rewarded  for  de- 
fending. Good  men  do  not  work  for  applause ; 
and  it  is  well,  for  amongst  the  friends  of  firee 
trade  virtue  had  need  to  be  its  own  reward. 


THE  CURRBKCT  LAWS. 

There  is  in  this  pamphlet  a  curious  omission. 
The  writer  professes  to  give  an  account  of  his 
Parliamentary  career  from  1841  to  1847.  He  is 
at  the  confessional,  and  pretends  to  make  a  clear 
exposition  of  all  his  transactions  ;  but  he  omits 
those  measures  which  he  said  in  1844  and  1845 
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irere  desqpMd  sad  eaUeolaied  to  eBtine  all  ilie 
pTotectaon  to  capital  aad  industry  that  human 
legidatkm  «oald  a£brd.  In  1844  he  thoa  de- 
aczibed  the  prohable  oporatioa  of  hia  new  ofiir* 
reney  law  :— 

"  To  ensore,  so  ftr  as  legialatioii  oan  ensure,  the  just 
Mward  of  indastrf,  and  the  legitimate  proftt  of  oommer- 
cial  enterprise,  oondaoted  with  integrity,  and  eontroUod 
2>j  iHOTident  calculation." 

In  184d  this  law  was  partially  extended  to  Sooi- 
land.  The  nature  of  the  changes  then  acoom- 
pliahed  was  important.  The  issue  of  paper  circu- 
lation was  conTorted  into  a  gradually  narrowing 
monopoly.  It  was  not  fixed  in  the  hands  of  a  de- 
finite and  non-decreasing  hody,  hut  in  that  of  a 
hody  limited  only  against  increase,  and  exposed 
to  sJl  the  probabilities  of  decrease.  The  new  cur- 
rency bills  are  self-acting  in  this  respect.  They 
make  certain,  not  merely  that  the  monopcdists 
ahaU  not  increase  but  that  they  shall  decrease.  All 
tiie  contingencies  of  fsHures,  of  remoyalsy  of 
deaths — all  these  means  that  are  eTer  operating 
io  remore  one,  and  produce  another  race  of 
I>uiine8S-men — are  employed  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  paper  circulation,  or  to  compress 
the  paper  issue  within  smaUor  limits ;  and  thus  to 
Tender  the  pririlege  more  obnoixious. 

The  laws  enacted  in  1844  and  1846  fix  the 
paper  currency  to  a  definite   amount.      They 
«mct  a  fixed  cunency  without  ensuring  fixed 
pricea  or  fixed   numbers.      They   operate   for 
ita  gradual    destruction.     It  is  true  that  the 
%anks  may  issue  paper  to  any  extent  on  a  me- 
iallie  hams.    There  ia  nothing  to  present  them 
firom  purchasing  B0Tereign8>  storing  liiem  past  in 
their  vaults,  and  issuing  notes  to  correspond 
Trith  the  q[uantityin  their  possession.      That, 
liowoTer,  is  not  a  paper,  but  a  gold  currency.    It 
ia  extended,  or  contracted,  with  the  metal  which 
it  represents.     8ir  Eobert  Peel  himself  declares 
that  gold  ia  the  most  e^qpenaire  currency.     The 
fact  is  undeniaUe.     In  the  first  instanoe,  gold 
must  be  bought.  The  capital  which  it  represents 
ia  sunk.     It  becomes  of  no  further  utility,  and 
the  annual  charge  of  interest,  of  tear  and  wear, 
and  of  abaolute  loss  incurred  to  ite  nation,  is  a 
comparatiTely  small,  but  not  an  inconsiderable 
disadrantage.     The.  law  was^  howerer,  to  pro- 
-vide  security  and  stability.     Security  it  does  not 
proride.     The  public  hare  still  to  confide  in  the 
eapital,  the  property,  and  the  prudence  of  the 
bankers.      The    security  proyided  by  the  Act 
ia  an  expensiye  delusion.     There  are,  indeed, 
two  branches  to  which  the  term  security  may 
l>e  applied.      The    conyertibility  of   the  notes 
might  be,  but  is  not   secured.     Eyen   in  the 
«ase   of  the   Bank   of  England,  there  is   an 
iasne  of  fourteen  millions,  based  upon  Groyem- 
ment  securities.     It  is  calculated  that  the  circu- 
lation ^neyer  will  fall  within  that  sum;  but  the 
calculation  is  entirely  arbitrary.      There  is  no 
absolute  security  attainable  that  the  catastrophe 
-which  is  deemed  impossible  may  not  occur  ;  and 
the  security  for  convertibility  would  become  im- 
mediately worthless.    Bankers,  however,  not  only 
issue  paper,  but  take  deposits.     That  forms  the 


largest  traaaaetion  in  Sbotdsh  bdakhq^.  T]|# 
banker  ia  an  agent  between  those  who  have  to 
lend  and  those  who  have  to  borrow.  He  lends, 
however,  on  time  bargains.  Bisooimted  biBa 
must  run  their  dates.  The  holder  cannot  demand 
payment  until  the  date  ia  run  out.  But  deposita 
are  accepted  without  any  limitation  of  this  na» 
ture.  They  are  payable  on  demand.  The  depo* 
sits  of  Scotch  banks  are  suppoaed  to  exceed  their 
circulation  in  the  proportion  of  12  to  1.  Thia 
supposition  is,  we  believe,  greatly  witlun  the 
truth.  We  obserred,  in  the  accounts  of  one  bank 
recently,  deposits  amountiog  to  five  millions,  and 
in  the  proportion  of  16  to  1  on  its  circulation. 

The  Currency  Laws  offer  no  precaution  against 
a  run  by  depositors  and  the  power  to  pay  in  g(M 
would  not  suryive  three  days  in  a  panic  of  *^ln 
nature.  There  is  no  security  afforded  by  these 
laws  that  is  value  fi>r  a  tenth  of  their  cost. 

They  are  equally  inefficient  in  obtaining  sta* 
bUity.  Within  the  short  period  of  three  yeara 
since  their  enactment,  we  have  seen  money  more 
abundant  and  cheaper  than  at  any  former  period  : 
and  agaia  money  scarcer  and  dearer  than  ever  it 
has  been  since  the  country  became  distinguished 
by  a  very  marked  expansion  of  commerce.  Ita 
business  for  some  years  has  been  wisely  done. 
With  the  great  exception  of  the  railway  works, 
its  oonmieroe  has  been  based  on  the  soundest  foun- 
dations. Except  for  this  circumstance,  the  present 
year  must  have  been  distinguished  by  the  most 
ruinous  and  widely  spread  embarrassments.  The 
export  of  four  or  five  millions  of  sovereigns  shook 
credit  and  ccmfidence.  One  man  became  neariy 
insolvent  with  a  little  silver  mine  in  his  possession. 
A  bankrupt,  overstocked  with  silver,  would  oer« 
tainly  have  been  a  rare  phenomenon  in  the  prac- 
tice of  Mr.  Oommissionor  Fonblanque ;  but  the 
contingency  was  not  impossible.  Money  rose, 
and  other  property,  excepting  com  and  foreign 
imports,  feu.  All  home  manu&ctured  propeirty 
was  (and  is)  reduced  in  value.  Everything  re- 
ceded before  the  corn  and  the  money  powers. 
Ten  and  twelve  per  cent,  were  freely  paid  for  mo- 
ney by  houses  of  ample  means  ;  and  credit  has 
been  supported  by  such  costly  sacrifices  as  busi- 
ness cannot  afford.  Even  while  we  write,  one  of 
the  greatest  public  companies  in  Engluid,  the 
London  and  North-western,  is  advertising  for  loana 
on  three  years'  bonds  at  five  per  cent ;  and  twa 
years  ago  the  same  company  could  have  borrowed 
at  three  and  a  half  per  cent. 

The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  the  man  who,  two 
years  since,  could  command  £100,000  may  now 
be  nominally  worth  no  more  money,  but  its  value 
is  really  equiTalent  to  that  of  £145,000  at  the 
period  named.  Capital  has  gained  and  industry 
has  lost  on  that  sum  £45,000.  Property  in 
shares,  in  stocks,  and  even  in  goods,  has  been  de- 
preciated in  a  corresponding  degree.  The  reduc- 
tion of  the  property  invested  in  the  national  funds 
is  nominally  not  less  than  sixty  miUious  sterling 
within  twelve  months.  An  eminent  and  well-in« 
formed  sharebroker  stated  in  one  of  his  monthly 
circulars,  that  the  reduction  in  the  value  of  all 
stocks  ordinarily  saleable  in  our  markets,  inclad« 
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ing'national  funds,  could  not  be  calculated  at  less 
than  one  hundred  mUliona  within  the  same  period. 
Our  foreign  exports  may  be  roundly  estimated  at 
fifty-five  millions,  and,  in  conducting  that  branch 
of  business,  there  must  be  an  average  outlay  of 
money  for  a  not  less  period  than  eighteen  months, 
from  the  day  that  the  miner  strikes  his  pick  into 
the  ore,  or  the  husbandman  casts  his  seed  into 
the  soil,  or  the  hatches  are  closed  over  bales  of 
cotton  vool  in  the  Mississipi,  of  raw  silk  in  the 
Ganges,  or  of  Australian  wool  in  the  Yarra  Yarra, 
until  that  day  when  the  British  merchant  obtains 
payment  of  the  hardware,  the  cottons,  the  linens, 
the  silks,  or  the  woollens  sold  to  his  foreign  cus- 
tomers. The  period  named  is  too  short  for  the 
process  ;  but  as  the  outlay  progresses  at  each 
Btage  of  the  manufacture,  we  may  assume  eighteen 
months  as  something  like  an  average.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  value  of  money  within  twelve 
months— caused,  we  insist,  by  those  C  urrency  Laws 
which  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  omitted  to  number 
amongst  his  achievements  of  the  last  six  years — ^is 
even  to  the  best  trading  houses  equal  to  two  per 
eent.  For  eighteen  months  this  rate  gives  three 
per  cent,  on  all  our  foreign  exports  ;  and  a  gross 
sum  on  fifty-five  millions  of  £1,660,000  taken  an- 
nually from  the  wages  of  labour,  or  the  profits  of 
capital  actively  engaged  in  business,  and  the  re- 
turns of  skill,  risk,  and  enterprise  and  paid  over 
to  the  mere  money-lender.  Capital  is  to  that 
extent  enriched,  and  industry  impoverished. 

The  money  requisite  in  the  preparation  of  manu- 
factures fi>r  the  home  market,  in  the  ordinary 
transfer  of  goods  here,  in  our  agriculture,  our 
commerce,  and  our  fisheries,  is  much  larger  than 
is  [supposed,  even  by  parties  largely  engaged  in 
business.  So  far  back  as  1831,  it  appeared  from 
the  returns  of  the  stamp  tax  on  bills  and  receipts, 
according  to  M'Queen*s  calculations  in  his  **  Sta- 
tistics of  the  British  Empire,"  that  the  amount  of 
capital  transferred  by  bills  of  exchange,  and  on 
which  discounts  were  paid,  was  £398,392,951. 
The  addition  to  prices  in  this  season,  and  the 
general  increase  of  business  within  sixteen  years, 
justify  us  in  assuming  the  capital  transferred  on 
bais  of  exchange  at  £600,000,000  within  1847. 
We  presume  that  the  average  of  these  bill^  run 
for  ninety  days  or  three  months.  Large 
numbers  are  for  shorter  dates — some  for  eight, 
ten,  and  twenty  days — ^a  larger  number  at 
one  month — a  comparatively  small  number  at 
sixty  days  ;  but  to  meet  that  there  are  numerous 
and  heavy  bills  drawn  at  four,  at  six,  and  even 
at  twelve  months.  We  assume  three  months  as 
a  fair  average,  and  one-half  per  cent. — ^taking  the 
increased  rate  of  money  at  two  per  cent. — is  the 
gross  extra  charge  made  on  this  capital  per  an- 
num, by  Peel's  bills — ^which  he  forgets  to  mention 
in  his  address,  as  if  they  were  matters  of  compa- 
ratively little  moment,  though  they  are  at  pre- 
sent agitating  society  everywhere  ;  Influencing 
elections  ;  and  felt  in  their  consequences  by  all 
olasses  who  work  and  earn.  The  extra  charge 
for  that  part  of  the  country's  businessdone  through 
bills  of  exchange,  on  the  preceding  basis  of  calcula- 
tion, is  £2, 500|000.  E  ven  there,  howe  ver,  we  have 


only  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  capital 
affected  by  these  acts.    Whatever  raises  the  value 
of  money  taxes  industry.    The  annual  produce  of 
the  agriculture  and  fisheries  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  was  estimated  in  1881  at  £474,029,688. 
The  capital,  requisite  for  preparing  agricultural 
produce  for  the  market,  is  not  to  a  large  extent 
transferred  by  biUs  of  exchange.    There  are  biUs 
passing  amongst  the  smaller  class  of  farmers ; 
but  generally  the  advances,  where  advances  are 
requisite,  are  made  by  bankers  or  private  indi- 
viduals in  the  form  of  loans.   Since  1831  the  value 
of  agricultural  produce  has  very  greatly  increased, 
and  we  a^  not  guilty  of  any  reflection  on  the 
circumstances  of  the  tenant  farmers  by  supposing 
that  this  accumulation  of  prodr^  is  not  raised 
without    loans    of    at    least,    on    an    average, 
£176,000,000,  because  the  capital   invested  in 
the  soil  by  tenant  farmers  is  assumed  to  be  equal 
to  £700,000,000 ;  and  we  may  fairly  presume 
that  one-fourth  of  the  sum  is  held  on  loan.     At 
an  additional  interest  of  two  per  cent.,  the  extra 
cost  on  this  department  is  £3,600,000.      The 
gross  value  of  property  in  land,  timber,  mines, 
and  all  other  matters  that  range  under  the  general 
title  ofthe  landed  interest  is  £260,000,000.  We  do 
not  over-estimate  the  value  of  that  portion  of  this 
property  which  is  under  mortgage  in  assuming 
it  to  be  one-fifth  of  the  whole,  or  £600,000,000, 
on  which  we  believe  at  least  £400,000,000  to  be 
borrowed.     An  addition  of  two  per  cent,  to  the 
annual  interest  on  this  sum  is  a  yearly  charge 
of  £8,000,000.    The  value  of  house^and  shop 
property,  and  buildings  of  that  description,   is 
estimated  at  £760,000,000  ;  and  we  believe  that 
they  are  mortgaged  to  one-fourth  of  their  value, 
or   to   the   amount    of  £187,600,000  ;   and  the 
addition    of  two  per   cent,  per  annum  to  this 
sum    makes    £3,760,000.       The    capital   abso- 
lutely sunk  in  manufactures  within  the  three 
kingdoms  may  be  estimated  at  £260,000,000 ; 
of  which,  we  presume,  that  one-fourth  is  on  loan, 
or  £62,600,000 ;    and,    pursuing    our    previous 
estimate,  t^  extra  annual  charge  is  equal  to 
£1,240,000.     The  stock  of  goods  in  the  hands  of 
wholesale  and  retail  dealers,  and  in  transit,  forms 
another  item  connected  with  this  department 
This  division  of  the  national  capital  was  estimated 
sixteen  years  since  at  £360,000,000.     Notwith- 
standing the  increase  of  business,  we  doubt  if  this 
particular   outlay  has   increased;    because   the 
facilities  of  communication  are  daily  lessening  the 
inducements  to  keep  large  stocks  on  hand.    Wo 
may  suppose  regarding  it,  however,  assuming  the 
estimate  of  1831  to  be  correct  in  1847,  that  one- 
fburth  is  held  on  loan,  or  advances  in  some  form ; 
and  we  shall  thus  find  that  an  extra  charge  is 
again  incurred  in  this  department  of  £1,710,000. 
The  money  loans  on  railways,  shipping,  roads, 
harbours,  and  similar  public  works,  greatly  ex- 
ceed  £100,000,000;   but,    assuming  that  sum, 
there  is  an  extra  charge  upon  it  of  £2,000,000, 
on  this  calculation.     The  summation  of  these  dif- 
ferent chargesmakes  alarge  sum,  although  we  have 
avoided  altogether  the  outlay  on  articles  of  iuzurr. 
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The  diiFerent  items  of  extra  charge  for  capital, 
'vhich  ve  hare  enamerated  amount  collectively  to 
a  sum  of  £22,700,000,*  leaying  out  of  Tiew  the 
first  in  our  statement,  and  which,  partially  at 
least,  may  he  accounted  for  in  other  departments. 

This  sum  is  lost  annually  to  the  earners  of 
money,  and  added  to  the  stock  of  those  who  hold 
capital  without  employing  it  in  business.     It  is  a 
tax  paid  to  the  money  interest,  exactly  as  the 
corn-law  was  a  tax  paid  to  the  landed  interest. 
It  is  a  tax  which  we  should  oppose  and  endeavour 
to  repeal  by  the  same  arguments,  and  the  same 
means,  that  were  successfully  employed  against 
the  com  monopoly.     The  real  interests  of  the 
country  require,  quite  as  much,  cheap  money  as 
cheap   food.     They  are  not  less  impeded  by  a 
monopoly  of  money,  than  they  were  by  a  mono- 
poly of  bread.      Free  trade  in  currency  is  fully 
as  essential  to  the  advancement  of  the  country, 
and   the  welfare  of  the  working  classes,  as  free 
trade  in  corn  ;  and  the  extra  charge  for  capital, 
established  by  these  laws,  falls  as   obviously  on 
the  first  producers  of  wealth  as  the  extra  charge 
incurred  for  broad.     The  direct  tax  in  all  such 
matters  is,  however,  always  less  than  the  indirect. 
The  sums  actually  paid,  as  we  have  stated,  fall 
necessarily  and  greatly  short  of  the  charge  on 
wages  or  profits.     If  a  trader  of  any  description 
pays  five,  six,  or  seven  per  cent,  for  the  capital 
which  he  borrows,  he. will  charge  a  similar  sum 
towards  expenses  on  his  own  capital  engaged  in 
his  business,  and  he  will  necessarily  reduce  wages, 
so  as,  if  possible,  to  leave  some  profit  over  this 
charge.     By  this  view,  which  is  in  fact  a  reality, 
we  shall  find  that  the  increased  charge  on  the 
business  of  the  country,  that  charge  which  comes 
necessarily  before  wages  and  profits,  is  not  less 
than  sixty  millions  annually,  in  consequence  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  restrictions  on  the  currency,  of 
which  he  seems  now  to  be  so  mistrustful,  that  they 
have  no  place  in  his  catalogue  of  ''good  deeds." 
These  evils,  however,  are  ascribed  by  the  friends 
and  supporters  of  the  Currency  Laws  to  the  rapid 
constmction  of  railways.    The  subject  has  spread 
out  so  much  in  our  hands  already,  that  we  cannot 
spare  space  for  the  refutation  of  this  error,  which 
arises  out  of  a  great  misapprehension  respecting 
the  circulation  of  money ;  but  during  the  late 
war  the  country  raised,  without  an  approach  to 
bankruptcy,  double  the  money  for  fighting  pur- 
poses, to  be  expended  in  foreign  countries,  that 
even  the  Times  calculates  to  be  required  annu- 
ally for  four  or  five  years  in  the  construction  of 
railways  at  home.      Since  the  peace  there  has 
been  sunk  in  foreign  loans  a  larger  capital  than 
is  required  for  investment  in  new  railways   at 
home,  without  the  apparent  and  real  inconve- 
nience and  suficring  occasioned  from  some  cause 
or  canses  during  the  past  nine  months.      The 
immense  difierence    allowed  by  all    parties  to 
exist  between  a  home  and  foreign  outlay,  must 
not    be    forgotten    when    we  take    these  facts 
into  consideration.    There  is  an  argument  on  this 

•  We  observe,  that  in  printing  off  the  preceding  page,  the 
value  of  proper^  in  land,  Ac,  is  set  down  at  M'^OfiOOfiOO 
instead  of  ^^600,000,000. 
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subject  so  brief  and  convincing,  in  a  pamphlet 
published  during  this  month  by  an  eminent  sup- 
porter of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  general  policy,  that 
we  insert  it  here,  while  we  refer  to  the  pamphlet 
,  itself,  as  one  in  which  many  facts  connected  with 
'this  question  will  be  found  very  clearly  and  ably 
stated,  by  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  literary 
character,  unconnected  with  business,  and  whose 
interest,  if  he  studied  his  self-interest,  would  lead 
him  to  support  a  measure  that  raises  the  value  of 
money  by  reducing  the  price  of  commodities.* 

"  That  the  demand  for  capital  to  complete  the  railways 
which  have  received  the  sanction  of  the  Legislataro,  occar- 
riiig  at  the  same  time  when  the  importation  of  food  occa- 
sioned by  the  Irish  famine,  and  consequent  exportation  of 
l^old,  is  most  extensire,  has  very  much  aggravated  the  ex- 
isting distress,  may  readily  be  conceded.  It  is  impossible 
that  calls  for  ^500,000  or  ^61,000,000  a  week  can  go  on  for 
any  lencnh  of  time,  when  credit  is  short  and  accommoda- 
tion difficult,  without  occasioning  a  serious  derangement 
of  the  money  market  Bat  would  the  capital  of  the  conn- 
try  be  unable  to  meet  these  calls,  if  the  currency  were  not 
contracted^  and  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain  even  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  melted  down  into  tho  forai  which  consti- 
tutes oil  for  the  social  and  industrial  machine  ?  That  is 
tie  point,  and  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  right  conclusion  on 
the  subject,  we  most  examine  what  the  capital  of  the 
country  has  proved  equal  to  in  former  and  present  times. 

"During  the  war,  when  the  population  of  tlie  country 
ran^efl  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  millions,  and  its  exports 
from  forty  to  fifty  millions  annually,  but  when  it  had  a  suf- 
ficient currency,  no  less  than  iJOO(),000,000  was  borrowed 
in  twenty-two  years  by  the  Government,  never  at  a  higher 
rate  than  fi\per  c«/i/.,  being  on  an  avenge  about  i'28,000,000 
a-vear.  In  the  years  1813,  1814,  an*  1815,  no  less  than 
A' 156,000,000  were  borrowed,  being  at  tlie  rate  of  a  miUion 
a  week  for  three  years,  and  yet  the  dearest  of  these  loans 
was  contracted  for  by  Government  at  £i  I5s.  6d.  per  cent.! 
Are  we  to  be  told  that  the  capital  of  (he  country  has  <U- 
rreaaed  so  much  during  the  last  thirtv  years,  that  while  a 
m'Uion  a  week  was  felt  as  no  strain  by  eighteen  millions 
of  British  subjects,  wheu  continued  for  three  years  from 
1813  to  1815,  payment  of  the  same  sum  for  a  few  weelta 
brouj^ht  eight  and- twenty  millions  to  the  verge  of  ruin  in 
1847  ?  Has  the  boasted  industry  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
not  only'accumulated  nothing,  but  merely  fed  upon  its  sav- 
ings, and  ruinously  contracted  its  stock  during  that  period  ? 
If  so,  it  says  little  for  the  liberal  party  and  the  political 
eronomists,  who,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  have 
bad  the  entire  direction  of  its  afliiirs,  that  so  deplorable  a 
result  should  have  followed  the  adoption  of  their  measures. 

"  In  the  next  place,  unequivocal  symptoms  at  the  pre- 
sent day  demonstrate  that  there  really  is  no  deficiency  in 
our  capital,  but  that  all  we  want  is  a  sufficient  currency. 
The  capital  of  the  country  has  been  gready  enlarged,  in- 
stead of  being  contracted,  by  the  recent  currency  laws; 
because  the  value  of  money  has  been  increased  forty  or 
fifty  per  cent.  Every  million  has,  for  every  useful  or  ne- 
cessary purpose,  been  turned,  by  the  lawa  of  1819, 1826, 
and  1841,  into  a  million  and  a-half.  The  reality  of  this 
change — of  this  vast  addition  to  the  available  capital  of 
tlie  country,  distinctly  appears  in  the  current  rale  of  inte- 
rest, which,  as  every  one  knows,  anterior  to  the  present 
crisis,  had  fallen  to  three  per  cent.  The  funds  were  above 
100 :  for  some  weeks  they  were  103 -and  104 :  the  four  per 
cents,  were  successively  changed  into  8i,  and  the  3i  to  Sjt 
percent.,  without  any  difficulty  by  Government  Is  this 
state  of  th'ngs  an  indication  of  diminished  capital  ?  Is  it 
not  rather  the  clearest  indication  of  redundant  capital?  of 
a  state  of  things  in  which  the  accumulated  savings  of  the 
nation  during  thirty  years  of  peace,  have  become  so  consi- 
derable that  they  can  no  longjer  find  a  profitable  invest- 
ment at  home?  In  truth,  the  South  American  mania  of 
I8ti5,  end  the  North  American  mania  of  1836,  as  well  as 
the  Railway  mania  of  18A3,  have  all  been  brought  about 
by  the  same  cause,  viz.,  a  plethora  of  capital  in  the  conn- 
try,  which  led  men  to  seek  the  hazard  of  foreign  undertak- 
ings, rather  than  the  certainty  of  slender  domestic  profits. 

"  In  the  third  place,  if  the  present  state  of^he  money 
market  is  considered,  it  affords  the  most  decisive  evidence 

•  Free  Trade  and  a  Fettered  Currenoy.  By  Archibald 
Alison,  F.R  S.E.,  author  of  **  The  History  of  Europe  dur- 
ing the  French  Revolution,"  "England  in  1815  and  1845,  ' 
Ac— Wm.  Blackwood  ^  Son,  Edinbuiigh  and  London. 
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(bit  It  if  In  Ae  Onimej,  not  !h«  Capital,  fliiit  the  deft- 
ciesoT  exists.  The  ChaneeUor  of  the  Ezebeqner  bommed 
ie,8,000,000  for  the  Irish  loans  at  £Hls.9d.per  etnt.  The 
8  per  cent,  fiinds  are  now  at  88:  they  have  nerer,  daring 
the  present  crisis,  been  below  86  per  cent.  This  shows 
that  the  rate  of  interest  for  dnrable  investments  has  not 
jet  genenlly  risen  to  fimr  per  cent  But  advances  of  cash 
by  bankers  for  temporary  purposes  have  risen  generally  to 
BIX,  in  some  eases  to  ten,  twelve,  and  fifteen  per  cent — a 
state  of  matters  wholly  nnexsmpled,  even  when  the  nation 
WM  expending  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  a-year, 
and  lending  Oovemment  fifty  millions  annnally  during 
the  war.  The  capitalist  for  a  durable  investment  is  still 
glad  to  get  4  or  4i  per  cent;  but  the  monev-changer  will 
not  let  his  cash  out  of  his  hands  for  less  than  six,  eigbt, 
ten,  or  twelve  per  cent  Can  more  decisive  proof  be  re- 
quired that  capital  is  abundant  even  to  exeess,and  oorrency 
scaree  even  to  famine  ?" 

The  esMiitial  charge  made  by  Sheriff  Alison 
against  the  laws  of  1819,  1844,  and  1845,  is,  that 
they  have  turned  every  million  for  every  aseful 
and  necessary  purpose  into  a  million  and  a  half. 
That,  however,  has  not  been  done  by  fair  enter- 
prise, bat  by  a  legislative  jnggle — ^by  a  shifting 
of  the  numerals.     If  Sir  Robert  Peel's  fortune 
iras  four  hundred  thouiland  .pounds  before  1819, 
he  has  legislated  it  into  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds  by  his  bills  since  that  period.    According 
to  this  rieir  of  the  case  the  national  debt  has  rir- 
tuaUy  been  increased  by  four  hundred  millions. 
And   -who    have  lost  by  the   change?      From 
vkoee  pockets  has  this  immense  bonus  on  capital 
been  extracted  ?     From  those,  assuredly,  whose 
entire  capital  is  the  price  of  labour  in  some  of  the 
departments  wherein  by  skill  or  toil  men  gain  from 
the  world  leave  to  live.     The  contributors  to  the 
great  loss  which  industry  has  sustained  by  the 
legislation  of  Sir  Robert    Peel  are  to  be  met 
in  all  circumstances  and  places*      He  opposed 
the  ten  hours  factory  bill;    and  the   humblest 
'worker    in    a    manufactory    loses    something 
by  his  currency  measures.       He   opposed   the 
land    improTement    bills    of  Ireland,     and   its 
peasantry  need  to  lean  on  England  for  relief, 
partly  because  of  his  obnoxious  prejudice  for  gold. 
There  is  no  man  so  poor  who  works  and  earns, 
from  whom  some  means  have  not  been  drawn  to 
increase  these  accumulations  of  capital  by  this 
device.    It  has  gone  down  through  its  agencies  to 
the  most  wretched  places,  where  the  advocate  of 
jBanatory  reform,  or  the  teacher  of  religious  truth, 
almost  trembles  to  enter,  and  abstracted  from 
desperate  penury  a  tax  on  its  farthings.     Where 
the  widow's  family  meet  together,    in    winter 
nights,  when  their  work  is  done,  by  a  dim  fire, 
and  beside  a  humble  board,    this    ingeniously 
shrouded  tax,  paid  by  labour  to  money,  enters  and 
pares  away  a  part  of  their  earnings,  or  adds  to 
their  working  hours,  that  it  may  fling  steadily  its 
stones  from  eyery  field  on  the  cairns  of  wealth. 
The    steady    grinding    agency    of    this    power 
is   not   its   most  remarkable    mode   of  taxing 
the    industrious.        Its    deficiency   of   stability 
is  its  most  pernicious  characteristic.     It  wants 
Bobriety     and     steadiness    in     its     operations. 
By  endeaTourii^  to  ^x  the  amount  of  circulation 
without  the  possibility  of  fixing  the  work  that 
the  circulation  has  to  perform,  it   necessarily 
creates  and  compels    the    wildest  fluctuations. 
IVhen  wheat  is  458,  per  quarter,  it  is  obTiouB 


that  a  BBaHerdnnlatioii  wiU  suiliee  to  tnoiBMi  tke 
business  of  ike  trade  in  bread  than  wb^i  wbeat  is 
90s. ;  but  Sir  Robert  Feel  has  virtually  declared 
that  the  same  amount  of  money  must   suffice 
either  with  45s.  or  90s.  as  the  standard  of  wheat. 
It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  when  grain  rises  in  price 
the  circulation  may  be  increased  by  gold.     That 
is  the  most  unlikely  thing  imaginable,  becanso 
when  we  have  dear  food  we  have  always  extensive 
imports ;  and  instead  of  increasing  we  are  reducing 
our  stock  of  gold.     Such  has  been  the  operation 
on  the  currency  of  the  imports  rendered  necessary 
by  the  late  calamitous  harvest.     Instead  of  tho 
circulation  accommodating  itself  to  the  expanded 
prices  of  necessaries  ;  it  has  been,  and  under  the 
present  acts  it  always  will  be,  reduced  in  amount 
as  prices  rise.     Gold  has  to  be  exported  ;  and  a 
portion  of  the  paper  currency  resting  on  gold  has 
to  be  withdrawn.     We  are  not  permitted,  in  that 
case,  to  fall  back  on  the  realised  property  of  the 
country  and  the  credit  that  it  affords ;  but  we  are 
compeUed  to  dispose  of  that  property  on  any 
terms.     The  principle  of  Sir  RoSert  Feel,  and  Mr. 
Lloyd  Jones,  and  Sir  Charles  Wood  is,  that  then 
we  must  seU  manufactures  at  whatever  price  tiiey 
win  bring,  in  order  to  rectify  the  Exchequer. 
This  is  the  policy  prescribed  by  them  for  the 
nation.     Let  us  apply  it  to  the  transactions  of  an 
individual  trader,  sod  mark  the  celerity  with 
which  it  would  place  hiss  in  the  Ckuette, 

On  every  occasion  when  his  payoio&ts  exceeded 
his  caili  in  hand,  if  he  were  creditless  and  oom- 
polled  to  sell  his  stook,  as  advertisen  say,  ninety 
per  cent,  under  prime  cost,  at  half  nothin|^  at 
whatever  it  wiU  bring,  or  at  a  costly  sacrifice, 
either  his  transactions  must  be  miserably  circum- 
scribed, or  he  would  sink  into  rain.     Soch,  how- 
ever,  is  the  national  policy  supported  hj  the 
money-monopolists ;  and  their  object  is  to  brings 
as  they  often  bring,  bargains  to  the  waielMmBeB  of 
liie  most  extensiye  capitalists.     There  are  men 
who  only  buy  in  a  crisis,  just  as  there  are  certain 
fowls  that  make  the  greatest  noise  in  a  storm ; 
and  noxious  iMfds  that  dine  best  fi^nn  abattle-field. 
We  do  not  propose  in  this  number  to  discuss  these 
changes  that  are  evidently  requisite  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  currency.      We  have  confined  our 
observations  rather  to  a  statement  of  some  of  the 
evils  caused  by  the  present  system.     The  public 
are  only  beginning  to  leam  the  characteristics  of 
the  currency  bills  that  have  been  passed  since  1818L 
They  see  only  yet  in  dim  outline  the  injustice  and 
wrong  that  has  been,  and  is  daily  being  inflicted 
on    them.      They  have   heard    repeatedly  tfa» 
necessity  inculcated  of  keeping  faith  with  the 
public  creditor  ;  but  they  are  only  beginning  to 
perceire  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  keeping 
faith  with  the  public  debtor.     They  are  learning 
that  there  may  be  a  want  of  faith  in  increasing* 
the  nominal  value  of  money,  at  a  period  when  the 
public  engagements  are  very  large.     They  are 
feeling  the  exceeding  absurdity  of  wasting  ci^pital 
to  obtain  a  circulating  medium  which  presents 
no    advantages   over    another    that    might   be 
obtained  for  one-sixth  of  the  cost.     Reluctant 
as  England  is  to  leam  from  Scotland,  yet  man  J 
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Englishmen  perceire  that  ihere  must  be  gome 
adTantages  in  the  old  Scptch  mode  of  trans- 
acting Bank  busmess,  irhicli  gires  a  trader  interest 
for  erery  ten  pounds  that  he  can  throw  day  by 
day  into  his  bankers :  giyes  thas  to  every  man 
who  receires  money  a  premium  on  his  exertions 
to  reduce  the  circulating  medium,  and  transacts 
an  amount  of  business  not  proportionably  inferior 
to  that  of  England  on  one  half  and  less  than  one 
half  of  the  proportionate  circulation. 

The  importance  of  currency  reform  is  ererywhere 
admitted.  There  is  a  feeling  spreading  in  all  quar- 
ters that  free  trade  in  money  is  not  less  essential  to 
the  public  comfort  than  free  trade  in  com,  in  cotton, 
in  wool,  or  in  any  other  commodity.     The  extent 
of  loss  caused  by  the  present  system  is  neither 
ascertained  nor  ascertainable  ;  but  that  does  not 
preyent  the  conyiction  from  spreading,  that  now, 
with  the  Manchester  Free  Trade  League  dissolved, 
we  hare  yet  to  make  our  greatest  struggle  for  free 
trade  ;  and  without  any  body  existing  to  lead  the 
way  in  sacking  cemmwcial  reform,  we  haye  yet  to 
accomplish  ovr  greatest  commercial  hnproiyements. 
Witii  the  knowledge  that  this    subject  was 
agitating  the  electors — ^was  introdoeed  into  the 
addxesaes  of  eaodidatea  for  seats  in  the  Legisla^ 
tizre— was  disoosied  at  meetuDgs  for  redconing 
with  old  inembvs»   and  meetings  for  examiBUig 
new  aqarants    was  the  sal)jeet  of  questton  and 
answer,   ef  speech^  of  promise^  and  pledge — Sir 
Robert  Peel,  the  author  of  the  enneney  acta, 
and  designedly,  or  otherwise,  a  large  gainer  by 
the  currency  acts,  was  guilty,  at  Tamworth,  in 
July  1817»  of  deserting  his  own  natural  offspring. 
As  a  correct  histerian,  he  was  bom[id  to  have  men- 
tioned their  existence  ;  but  he  has  nothing  to  say, 
and  he  says  nothing  respecting  them.   His  silence 
may  be  more  gratifying  than  his  speech  could  haye 
been.     To  the  existing  system  there  is  a  darker 
omen  in  his  studied  neglect  of  the  topic,  than  in 
his  preparation  to  recede  when  he  last  addressed 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  subject.    There 
znay  be  some  who  suppose  that,  in  the  composi- 
tion of  this  address.  Sir  Robert  Peel  remembered 
distinctly  the  Dissenters'  Chapels'  BID,  but  had 
forgotten  the  Currency  acts,  and,  if  they  please, 
so  they  may  continue  to  suppose.    But  the  ex- 
P^remier  has  not  a  deficient  memory. 

IBIBH  Ein>OWMENTS. 

A  considerable  portion  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
pamphlet  ia  occupieid  with  arguments  to  show  the 
propriety  of  endowing  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
Ireland,  if  any  statesman  should  ever  want  to 
take  that  step.  The  ex-Premier  by  no  means 
says  that  he  is  to  take  the  initiatiye.  He  does 
noi  propose  to  introduce  a  bill  into  the  first  ses- 
sion of  next  Parliament  on  the  subject^  but  he 
argues  the  case  at  great  length.  We  can  scarcdy 
suppose  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  eorters  on  this  ar- 
gument entirely  with  the  yiew  of  illustrating  what 
he  may  belieye  to  be  an  abstract  truths  It  is  by 
no  means  likely  that  he  discusses  the  topics 
merely  as  an  exercise  in  logic.  For  that  purpose 
the  proposal  to  endow  Mohammedanism  in  one 
section,  and  Brahmanism  in  another  diyiaion  of  In- 
dia^ would  haye  answered  his  purpose^equally  well.  I  Would  they  say  three  years  } 


There  ia  no  doubt  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  a 
special  olject  to  seire  in  deyoting  so  much  space 
and  time  to  proye  the  propriety  and  jastice  of  en- 
dowing the  priesthood  in  Ireland.    And  when. 
Lord  John  Russell  declared  in  the  London  tayem 
to  tiie  London  electors  that  "  he  did  not  know 
that  any  one  means  to  propose  such  a  measure,  '* 
namely,  this  endowment,  he  also  must  have  known 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  not  be  ayerse  to  make 
the  proposal     We  haye  no  means  of  ascertaining 
how  far  the  London  electors  are  satisfied  with  the 
Premier  and  the  ex-Premier's  statements,  but  if 
they  are  to  be  included  in  one  administration,  as 
there  is  reason  to  belieye,  we  see  eyery  ground  to 
expect  from  Baron   Tamworth  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  early  in  1849,  a  yery  elaborate  speech  ter- 
minated by  a  string  of  resolutions  on  the  subject. 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  principal  argument  is,  that 
a  nation  is  not  in  any  way  committed  to  the  doc- 
trines which  it  pays  for  teaching.     The  fact  is 
consoling,  because  we  as  a  nation  haye  been  com- 
mitted to  eyerythxng  in  the  form  of  a  creed,  from 
the  immolations  of  Juggernaut  on  the  Ganges  to 
the  consecration  of  bells  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 
We  teach  all  manner  of  doctrines.     His  second 
argument  la,  that  we  haye  gone  so  for  in  this 
course  already,  that  there  is  little  reason  for  stop- 
ping now.     ^  In  for  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound,"  is 
the  concentratioD  of  his  argument  on  this  head. 
Weendow already  Roman  Catholicsin  seyeral  colo- 
nies, and  UnitsBnans  in  Lreiand ;  therefore  he  says 
there  can  be  no  ease  of  conscience  for  stoppitt|^ 
now.     But  there  is  a  case  of  purse.     A  sum  of 
£200  per  anannum  for  each  of  9000  indiyiduals 
has  been  estimated  by  the  friends  of  this  policy  as 
necessary  for  its  effectual  {Hractiee.     The  estimate 
is  £600,000  pei^annum — a  serious  addition  to  ex- 
isting burdens. 

Between  the  people  and  their  rulers  there  is  a 
remarkable  difference  on  this  subject.  The  people 
haye  no  interest  in  maintaining  church  establish- 
ments, except  for  the  yalue  they  yield  in  public 
instruction.  Then  rolers  haye  an  additional  in- 
terest in  the  patronage  which  they  produce. 
The  apparent  question  agitated  on  eyery  hustings 
where  there  is  a  popular  constituency  is,  **  will 
we  endow  the  Irish  priesthood?"  but  the  real 
question  is,  **  will  we  maintain  the  Irish  Church?" 
This  is  the  yiew  taken  of  the  matter  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland.  They  repudiate  the  endow- 
ment, not  because  a  connexion  with  the  State 
can  necessarily  be  wrong  in  their  estimation,  but 
because  they  want  to  bring  down  the  Irish  Church. 
Peel  would  stake  them  to  the  earth  like  a  stock- 
ade, to  defend  the  Church  and  its  patronage. 
They  prefer  to  be  free,  saying  or  thinking  wisely, 
"  You  must  endow  us,  or  disendow  the  Church,** 
and  wo  prefer  the  latter  altematiye.  That  is  the 
real  nature  of  the  question ;  and  when  one  set  o£ 
Liberals  talk  of  applying  all  the  ecdeaastical  pro- 
perty of  Ireland  to  State  purposes,  and  yot  say 
that  they  wiU  support  the  Established  Church  in 
England  aad  SeoUand,  de  they  ever  reckon  how 
long  Yoliuitaryism  will  be  exclusively  practised 
in  Ireland  before  its  adoption  in  ^this  oottOtry  ? 
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FoRMSRLT  it  would  have  been  a  task  of  much  difficulty 
to  interest  the  public  of  this  country  in  any  of  the  passing 
events,  however  impoi-tant,  of  Indian  history.  Steam  has 
altered  all  this.  It  is  now  possible  to  excite  as  deep  a 
solicitude  respecting  the  revolutions  and  changes  of  dynasty 
which  take  place  within  the  limits  of  our  Asiatic  empire, 
as  it  is  to  awaken  public  sympathy  with  any  other  portion 
of  our  stupendous  dominions.  The  chain  has  become  visible 
which  connects  the  Indian  Peninsula  with  Great  Britain. 
The  Overland  Mail  is  one  of  our  habitual  necessities,  so 
that  we  could  no  more  do  without  fortnightly  news  from 
Bombay,  Calcutta,  and  Madras,  than  we  can,  during  the 
sitting  of  Parliament,  without  a  daily  report  of  its  pro- 

oeodingi. 

We  are,  therefore,  induced  to  direct  the  attention  of 
our  readers,  very  briefly,  to  what  is  now  taking  place,  or 
is  likely  soon  to  happen,  in  one  of  the  greatest  provinces 
of  the  Dekkan— the  dominions  of  the  Nizam  of  Ilydrabad. 
The  islands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  comprehend  an 
m^a  of  about  fifty-seven  thousand  square  miles.  Ilis 
Ilighnesa  the  Nizam's  territories  consist  of  about  ninety- 
five  thousand  square  miles,  a  very  large  proportion  of 
which  has,  at  different  times,  been  added  to  the  original 
province  of  Hydrabad  by  the  generosity  of  the  East  India 
Company.  Throughout  this  extensive  kingdom,  anarchy, 
the  most  complete,  prevails  at  the  present  moment :  the 
ftrmy,  increased  imnecessarily,  but  constantly  defrauded 
of  its  pay,  is  in  a  state  of  open  rebellion ;  the  people,  op- 
pressed, pillaged,  and  denied  justice,  would  gUdly  take 
up  the  same  position  with  the  army  if  they  dared ;  while 
the  subsidiary  force,  supplied  to  His  Highness  by  the 
Company,  for  the  purpose  of  overawing  his  own  troops, 
and  keeping  his  subjects  in  reluctant  subjection,  is  in  a 
■tate  of  comparative  demoralisation,  through  the  concur- 
rence of  various  causes,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  hereafter 
enumerated.  ] 

As  another  mail  must  arrive  before  the  present  article 
appears,  numerous  modifications  may  be  introduced  into 
the  internal  relations  of  the  Hydnibad  State.  But  the 
experience  of  a  full  century  warrants  us  in  maintaining, 
that  nothing  can  prevent  its  progress  from  bad  to  worse 
but  the  pensioning  of  his  Highness,  and  the  substitution 
of  British  for  Native  authority  throughout  the  country. 
If  the  disorders  which  have  forced  us  into  the  adoption 
of  this  opinion  were  of  a  lingering  character,  wo  might 
hope  that  a  change  of  men,  bringing  along  with  it,  also, 
a  change  of  measures,  would  stay  the  progress  of  disso- 
lution, enable  his  Highness  to  recover  the  ground  which 
he  has  lost,  and  spare  the  British  Government  the  pain- 
ful duty,  long  deferred,  of  stepping  in  to  preserve  a  nu- 
merous and  ODoe  powerful  i>eople  from  something  like 
social  extinction. 

But  no  one  can  have  studied  the  history  of  Hydrabad 
without  being  convinced  that  its  disorders  are  chronic, 
that  they  are  inherent  in  the  very  constitution  of  the 
Government,  and  that,  consequently,  nothing  whatever 
can  heal  them  while  that  wretched  modification  of  evil, 
polity,  if  suffered  to  exist.  Unfortunately,  there  is  too 
great  a  sameness  in  Oriental  history  for  a  detailed  narra- 
tir«  of  ttie  oooorrenoes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  Hy- 


drabad province,  since  Niiam  ool  Moolk  became  its  vir- 
tual sovereign  in  1724,  to  prove  interesting.  Most  per- 
sons are  familiar  with  the  troubles  which  broke  out  in 
India  after  the  death  of  Aurungzebe,  wlien  the  unwieldy 
fabric  of  the  Mogul  empire,  which  bad  grown  up  and 
spread  with  wonderful  rapidity,  hastened,  with  no  less 
swiftness,  towards  its  dissolution.  It  possessed  nothing 
of  that  compact  and  intricate  organisation  which  enabled 
the  declining  empire  of  Rome  to  resist,  through  a  long 
series  of  ages,  the  attacks  of  barbarous  nations,  and  to 
crumble  away  at  length,  rather  beneath  its  own  weight, 
than  through  the  shocks  imparted  to  it  from  external  po* 
litical  bodies.  The  Mogul  empiro  was  a  rough,  ill-con- 
structed machine,  which  had  no  sooner  been  put  in  motion 
than  it  began  to  decay ;  and,  when  it  fell  to  pieces,  they 
who  should  have  exporienced  the  strongest  desire  to  re- 
unite and  build  it  up  again  were  the  most  eager  to  com- 
plete its  ruin,  and  to  enrich  themselves  with  its  spoils. 

In  history,  as  in  everything  else,  the  mnjority  of  man- 
kind are  imposed  upon  by  pompous  and  high-sounding 
names.  They  read  of  the  Mogul  empire,  and  imagine 
that  it  required  unrivalled  genius  to  overthrow  it,  and 
erect  the  fribrio  of  a  new  political  power  on  its  ruins.  But 
who  were  the  men  that  shattered  the  imperial  Govern- 
ment of  Delhi,  and  converted  their  several  Soubahs  into 
so  many  independent  sovereignties  7  No  statesmen  of 
transcendent  abilities,  but  bold  and  crafty  adventurers, 
who  were  indebted  much  *more  to  the  accidents  of  their 
position  than  to  their  own  abilities.  As  in  such  a  game 
it  was  necessary  that  some  should  lose,  so  likewise  was  it 
necessary  that  some  should  win  ;  and  they  whoso  courage 
or  villany  was  crowned  with  success  were  often  not  intel- 
lectually superior  to  those  whom,  in  the  combinations  of 
tho  hour,  they  outwitted  and  cut  off. 

Nevertheless,  the  founder  of  the  Nizam's  power  in  tho 
Dekkan  was  a  man  of  remarkable  talent,  and  mental  re- 
sources.    From  the  moment  ho  determined  to  fall  off 
from  the  emperor,  which  he  did  rather  in  compliance 
with  custom,  than  in  consequence  of  any  original  political 
conception  of  his  own,  he  had  to  contend  with  numerous 
and  great   difficulties.      All  the  subtlety,    power,   and 
wickedness  of  tho  Court  he  saw  swayed  against  him. 
But  we  must  not  thence  infer  that  he  himself  was  either 
good  or  powerless.  On  the  contrary,  force.  In  this  struggle, 
was  pitted  against  force,  and  villany  against  villany.    In 
the  end,  the  Soubadhar  of  the  Dekkan' s  wickedness  was  tri- 
umphant.  In  self-defence  partly,  and  partly  through  ambi- 
tion, he  sought  to  escape  from  the  necessity  of  obedience 
to  the  emperor.    Another  nobleman  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed him.  An  army  was  sent  to  reduce  him  to  subjection. 
He  fikced  the  forces  of  his  prince,  as  he  would  have  done 
those  of  a  public  enemy,  in  the  field  ;  and  his  proposed 
successor  having  fallen  into  his  hands,  in  consequence  of 
a  brilliant  victory,  ho  sent  back  his  head  to  Delhi,  as  the 
most  striking  reply  he  could  offer  to  the  commands  of 
him  who  had  originally  made  him  Soubadhar. 

Nizam  ool  Moolk  having,  by  successful  rebellion,  made 
himself  sovereign  of  the  Dekkan,  found  his  throne  en- 
circled by  multiplied  and  hourly  increasing  dangers.  Ex- 
treme old  age  was  iist  creeping  upon  him.    One  of  his 
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own  sons,  in  obedienoe  to  tho  immemorial  practice  of  the 
EUist,  took  up  arms  against  his  authority  in  1Y40,  but 
was,  without  diflBculty,  defeated ;  afler  which,  strange  to 
say,  the  fnther  spared  his  life,  and  not  only  so,  but 
treated  him  kindly.  An  old  prince  in  the  East  has  always 
what,  in  nautical  phraseology,  b  denominated  a  warm 
berth.  Presuming  years  to  be  invariably  accompanied 
by  weakness,  the  Mahrattns  invaded  the  Nizam's  do- 
minions, but  met,  from  the  energetic  usurper,  with  so 
fierce  a  reception,  that  they  were  exceedingly  happy  to  be 
permitted  to  retire  within  their  own  borders,  and  be  free 
from  pursuit  there. 

In  1748,  Nizam  ool  Moolk  died  at  an  exceedingly  ad- 
vanced age,  leaving  behind  him  twelve  chQdren,  six  sons 
and  six  daughters,  every  one  of  whom,  from  the  loose 
order  of  succession  observed  in  the  East,  thought  imme- 
diately of  arriving  at  the  crown,  the  sons  in  person,  the 
daughters  through  their  male  offspring.  Nazir  Jung,  the 
rebel  of  1740,  being  in  the  capital  at  the  time  of  his 
father's  death,  was  enabled  to  make  the  fir»t  trial  at 
wielding  the  sceptre  of  the  Dekkan.  Into  the  contest 
and  disorders  which  followed,  it  would  be  in  no  way  pro- 
fitable to  enter.  The  series  of  events  was  sufficiently  intri- 
cate, and  the  crimes  perpetrated  were  of  the  most  startling 
character ;  but  this  in  the  East  constitutes  no  novelty. 
The  rule  is  to  behold  brother  warring  against  brother, 
and  after  the  death  of  esch  successive  sovereign,  to  see 
the  palace  deluged  with  the  blood  of  his  family.  No 
class  of  persons  taste  less  of  the  happiness  of  security 
than  they  who  aspire  to  the  diadem.  From  the  moment 
they  ascend  above  the  level  of  private  life,  they  become 
a  mark  for  the  shafts  of  all  other  men,  and  are  hunted 
down  like  so  many  wild  beasts,  their  own  brethren  and 
near  relatives  almost  invariably  leading  the  chace. 

A  remarkable  example  of  this  truth  was  afforded  by  the 
successors  of  this  same  Nizam  ool  Moolk,  who,  discover- 
ing the  superior  daring  and  vigour  of  Europeans,  took  a 
number  of  French  officers  into  their  pny,  and  thus  origi- 
nated that  practice  which  has  since  proved  fatal  to  so 
many  native  princes.  There  in  the  Dekknn,  as  in  every- 
where else,  the  rivalry  bielwcen  the  French  and  English 
immediately  dispLr/ed  itself.  The  British,  impatient  of 
the  ascendancy  which  they  saw  their  neighboura  ac- 
quiring in  the  Dekkan,  strenuously  put  in  practice  every 
art  of  which  they  were  mastera  to  counteract  their  policy 
and  overthrow  the  fabric  of  their  ambition.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  French  in  Southern  India,  led  by  a  series  of 
able  and  unscrupulous  adventurers,  were  no  less  anxious 
and  persevering  in  their  opposition  to  us  ;  and  for  a  time 
their  supple  manners  and  national  aptitude  for  intrigue 
secured  them  a  decided  superiority.  For  more  than  forty 
years  the  contest  was  carried  on  at  every  native  Court  in 
India.  At  the  outset  the  advantage  was  nearly  always 
on  the  side  of  the  French ;  their  suppleness  of  manners, 
which  often  amounted  to  cringing  servility,  recommending 
them  far  more  strongly  to  the  classes  whose  minds  they 
sought  to  wield,  than  the  proud,  haughty,  and  often  im- 
practicable character  of  the  English.  Energy,  however, 
is  power.  In  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field,  the  genius  of 
Franco  retired  before  that  of  Great  Britain.  Our  de- 
feats, equally  with  our  victories,  inspired  us  with  the 
indomitable  resolution  to  persevere,  till,  in  the  year  1798, 
we  raceeeded  in  annihilating  the  last  remnant  of  French 
power  in  the  Dekkan. 


It  is  not,  at  present,  our  purpose  to  dwell  on  military 
details,  for  which  reason  we  have  merely  glanced  at  the 
struggles  which  the  English  and  French  carried  on,  for 
so  many  years,  in  this  part  of  India.  Not  that  this  wild 
and  irregukir  war  was  destitute  of  interest,  or  that  the 
men,  by  whom  it  was  carried  on,  were  unendowed  with 
those  brilliant  qualities  which  shed  a  halo  around  human  ac- 
tions, and  command  the  attention  of  posterity  ;  but  that 
our  object  just  now  is  to  describe  the  disorganisation 
existing  ia  the  Nizam's  dominions,  and  to  point  out  some 
of  the  causes  which  would  appear  to  have  led  to  it. 

The  Company's  first  direct  connexion  with  the  Nizam 
took  place  in  1759,  when  a  treaty  was  concluded,  se- 
curing peculiar  advantages  to  both  parties.  But  treaties 
are  seldom  kept.  In  private  life,  when  men  enter  into 
contracts  they  usually  design  to  fulfil  them,  because  be- 
fore making  any  engagement,  they  are  careful  to  under- 
stand that  benefit  will  accrue  to  them  by  keeping  their 
faith.  It  is  not  so  with  princes  or  states.  The  intrica- 
cies and  complexities  of  public  officcra  are  so  great  that 
no  man  or  set  of  men  can  look  forward  and  ascertain 
what  course  it  will  be  for  the  interest  of  his  country  to 
puraue,  when  a  few  years  or  even  months  shall  have 
elapsed  ;  and,  therefore,  however  honest  may  be  the  in- 
tentions with  which  tho  parties  contracting  enter  into 
treaties,  it  must  depend  very  much  on  chance  whether  in 
the  long  run  their  engagements  aro  or  are  not  fulfilled. 
This  is  m»re  especially  the  case  in  India,  where  so  mul- 
tiplied and  conflicting  are  tho  interests,  so  complicated 
the  relations,  so  fluctuating  and  uncertain  the  characters 
of  states  and  men  ;  it  is  altogether  impossible  to  foresee 
what  turn  afliiin  may  take  in  particular  conjunctures, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  difficult  for  human  power  to  preserve 
unvarying  consistency. 

This,  if  properly  considered,  will  explain  many  of  those 
anomalies  in  our  Asiatic  history  about  which  historians 
declaim  to  so  little  purpose.  Most  of  these  writers  are 
little  acquainted  with  politics,  either  in  theory  or  prac- 
tice. Learned,  perhaps,  in  tho  records  of  past  times, 
but  unacquainted  with  mankind,  and  with  tho  business  of 
existing  dates,  they  reason  like  riietoricians,  and  too 
often  decide  like  pedants.  We  must  make  great  allow- 
ances for  men  acting  on  tho  spur  of  the  moment,  judging 
of  events  amid  the  turmoil  of  the  battle,  or  in  the  obscu- 
rity of  an  atmosphere  rendered  opaque  by  intrigue  and  lies. 

In  their  transactions  with  the  Nizam,  the  servants  of 
the  East  India  Company  often  gave  proof  of  more  zeal 
than  discretion.  They  hurried  into  compacts,  they  formed 
alliances,  they  conducted  treaties,  they  engaged  in  wars, 
the  final  result  of  which  was  that  the  territories  of  their 
ally  were  perpetually  augmented,  while  his  capacity  for 
ruling  over  them  appeared  to  diminish  in  the  same  ratio. 
Probably  it  will  be  thought  no  crime  in  an  Indian  princo 
to  devise  the  overthrow  of  the  British  power.  We 
scarcely,  therefore,  impute  that  as  an  ofibnce  to  any  oi 
the  successors  of  Nizam  ool  Moolk.  But  when  a  sove- 
reign has  been  placed  on  the  throne  by  any  particular 
person  or  penons — when  through  the  same  infiuenoe  h^ 
has  long  been  maintamed  in  that  position — ^when  with 
persevering  zeal  and  fidelity  his  enemies,  internal  and 
external,  have  been  suppressed — when  his  revenues  have 
been  improved,  his  foreign  relations  rendered  easy,  and 
his  whole  condition  in  every  way  made  better— we  think 
that  some  degree  of  gratitude  will  be  regarded  as  pardon* 
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able  even  ia  aa  Indlim  aoTereign*  Nov  the  hiatoty  of 
the  Nisama  of  Hydrahad  exhibita  them  in  the  light  of 
dependents  of  the  Bntiah  power.  We  faaTO  alwaya  been 
thair  defenders  and  proteotors  ;  we  faaTO  preaerred  them 
from  the  ambition  of  the  Mahrattaap  of  Hyder  AJi,  and 
Tippoo  Sultan ;  we  have  pat  down,  in  their  behalf,  innu- 
merable rebellions  among  their  own  aubjects ;  we  haw 
enabled  them  to  ooUect  their  rsTenues,  to  amass  ar- 
mies, and  to  extend  and  consolidate  their  power. 

But  what  return  have  thej  made  to  us  for  all  this  ? 
Formerly,  when  the  hope  of  expelling  us  from  India  was 
atill  rife  among  the  native  chiefs,  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan, 
they  intrigued  perpetually  in  order  to  effect  that  purpose ; 
and  afterwards,  when  that  prospect  no  longer  presented 
itaelf,  they  secluded  themselTea  in  sullen  and  frigid  pom- 
peaity,  and  devoted  their  liveato  aensual  indulgences, 
eontriving  to  cast  upon  us  all  the  odium  and  burden  of 
BUi^vemment.  Though  perpetually  warned  of  the  danger 
they  would  inevitably  incur  by  entertaining  French  ad- 
yaBtarers  in  their  service,  they,  towards  the  close  of 
the  last  eentuiy,  encouraged  M.  Raymond,  a  man  of 
distinguished  abilities,  to  organiae  an  armed  ibroe  at 
Hydrahad,  no  otherwiae  dependent  on  the  sovereign  than 
that  as  it  received  its  pay  from  him.  Hia  Highness,  there- 
fore, observed  its  youth  with  delight,  inwardly  ooogratu- 
lating  himself  that  he  should  soon  possess  the  power  of 
aetting  the  English  at  deflanoe,  and,  perhaps,  of  making 
good  his  claim  to  the  sovereignty  ef  all  Southern  India. 
M.  Raymond  encouraged  his  countrymen  to  flock  round 
him,  and  a  perpetual  current  of  adventurers  speedily  set 
in  from  Paris  to  Hydrabad.  The  corps  of  mercenaries 
aogmented  rapidly,  until  it  at  length  amounted  to  fourteen 
thousand  men,  thoroughly  disciplined  and  offieered  by 
Europeans.  By  degrees  its  leaders  caused  the  Nizam  and 
hia  court  to  feel  that  they  did  not  look  upon  themselves 
in  the  light  of  dependents  on  the  royal  bounty,  but  wielded 
independently  that  instrument  with  which  thrones  are  set 
up  or  pulled  down.  Hia  Highness,  not  without  reason, 
became  alarmed,  lie  felt  that  he  had  created  for  himself 
a  master  from  whose  grasp  he  could  not  possibly  escape 
without  foreign  aid.  Still,  in  obedience  to  the  ruling 
maxims  of  Indian  policy,  he  dissembled  and  temporised, 
and  threw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  fortune. 

It  just  then  happened,  agreeably  enough  to  his  High- 
Bess's  wish,  that  M.  Raymond's  corps  excited  the  imeasi- 
ness  of  the  Grovemor-General,  who  was  not  ignorant  of 
Napoleon's  designs  upon  the  East,  and  considered  the 
Bydrabad  force  simply  u  one  of  his  advanced  posts.  Re- 
presentations were,  therefore,  made  to  the  Nizam,  point- 
ing out  the  impcdicy  of  his  giving  encouragement  to  the 
French,  and  signifying  distinctly  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment would  not  stand  quietly  by,  and  see  the  principal 
influence  in  the  Dekkan  monopolised  by  its  enemies.  In 
this  step,  the  Nizam  saw  his  own  deliyeranoa,  and  imme- 
diately consented,  strictly  out  of  deference  to  the  English, 
that  the  necessary  measures  should  at  once  be  taken  for 
the  auppression  of  the  French  corps.  M.  Raymond  had 
recently  died,  and  the  officers  next  in  sucoession  to  him 
were  engaged  in  angry  contests  for  the  chief  command. 
"Wlile  they  were  amusing  themselves  in  this  manner,  a 
anall  British  force,  with  hit  Highness's  consent,  sur- 
raunded  their  cantonments,  and  summoned  them  to  dis- 
band their  troops,  throw  down  their  arms,  and  deliver 
^hamseivas  up  prisoners  of  war.     Without  striking  a 


aingla  stroke,  or  oflbring  the.sUgbteit  oppoaitaon^  th^ 
obeyed  the  orders  of  England,  being  every  one  of  thsm 
intimately  eoiivlo49ed  thai  her  Star  waa  in  the  ati^ivlaat 
throughout  the  Eact  They  were  forthwith  conveyed  to 
Europe,  and  reatored  to  their  country  witiboiit  the 
mony  of  exchange  of  prisoners. 

From  tliat  time  to  the  present.  His  Highness  haa 
acknowledged  under  Bridsh  influence  and  protection.  A. 
conaiderable  British  force,  called  the  Nizam's  oontingwit, 
haa  been  quartered  in  his  territory  at  his  expense,  lor  tlM 
suppression  of  insuneotion  at  homet  Mid  for  tba  dafeaoe 
of  his  frontier  from  sudden  inroads.  This  corps  haa  bean 
gradually  augmented  from  six  to  about  twelve  thouaand 
men  of  all  arms,  commanded  by  Britiah  oiBoerB,  and  dif- 
fering in  no  respect  from  the  Company'a  reinmenta.  B«t 
they  by  no  meana  eonatitate  the  aole  military  cataUiah- 
ment  of  Hydrabad.  Like  all  other  Indian  prinoea,  the 
Nizam  is  fond  of  the  pomp  and  trappi^ga  of  war,  tlKM^ 
we  have  long  relieved  him  from  the  necessity  of  oyer  oar- 
ryingitonserieusly,  exoaptagainat  hiaownanbjeota.  He 
haa,  coBsaqueatly,  coUeoted  aionnd  him  a  rabble  of  ad- 
Teotnrera  and  vagabonds  from  all  parte  of  India,  Robil- 
las,  Pathans^  Affghans,  Arabs,  Sikhs,  Ri^poot^  aaaooat- 
ing  in  all  to  eighteen  tbonsand  men,  whose  pay  ia  always 
in  arrears,  and  who  are,  conaequently,  as  a  rule^  on  the 
veige  of  rebellion. 

But  has  his  Highness^  it  may  be  asked,  no  use  what- 
ever for  these  troops  ?  We  would  not  undertake  poai- 
tively  to  maintain  that  he  haa  none.  He  certainly  finds 
employment  for  them  oocaaionaUy,  first,  in  creating  more 
rebellions  among  his  subjects,  and  next,  in  quelling  them. 
But  what,  then,  is  the  character  of  his  subjects  ?  Are 
they  a  warlike  people,  given  naturally  to  strife  and  con- 
tention, and  averae  from  all  peaceable  callings  ?  Quite 
the  reverse.  They  are,  to  the  last  degree,  pacific  and  in- 
dustrious ;  but,  instructed  by  sad  experience  in  the 
secret  of  all  native  government,  they  find  it  iocnmbent  on 
them,  in  self-defence,  to  cultivate  the  art  of  war,  and  be 
always  ready  to  take  up  arms  against  the  fotoea  of  the 
crown.  Accordingly,  all  the  wealthy  and  powerful 
Zemindars,  or  holders  of  landed  estates  throughout  the 
Nizam's  dominions,  entertain  soldiers  in  their  pay,  which, 
taken  coUeotivefy,  would  probably  exceed  in  amount  the 
British  contingent.  The  men  are  coostaotjy  under  arms 
to  protect  the  villages,  not  from  the  excesses  of  foragu 
invaders  or  public  enemies,  but  from  the  forces  of  the 
Prince  who  go  forth  annually  for  the  ooUectioQ  of  tribute, 
precisely  as  the  marauding  armies  of  antiquity,  or  of 
France  in  modem  times,  used  to  collect  oontribntiona 
firom  all  who  were  weaker  than  themselves. 

These  oontributions  his  Highneas's  army  denominates 
taxes,  while  the  people  give  them  the  name  of  chcut, 
or  tribute  colleoted  by  force.  The  rational  of  ooUecting 
those  contributkms  is  extraordinary.  Hia  Highneaa'a 
troops  march  up  to  a  village,  encamp  before  ita  walla — 
nearly  every  cluster  of  human  habitationa  being  fortified 
in  India — and  send  in  the  demands  of  the  treasniy  for 
such  and  such  an  amount  of  money.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Zemmdars,  previously  infonned  of  the  approach  of 
the  army,  have  been  careful  to  concentrate  tbeir 
own  forces,  with  which  they  line  the  walls  of  the 
town  or  village,  and  take  possession  of  evety  oom- 
manding  post  in  the  neighbourhood.  B^pular  ne- 
gotiations   now   take   place   between    the   belligerent 
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parties— tub  Highnest's  oilofln  lovering  their  demaiidi, 
•or  ninng,  or  adberiag^  t«  them,  aeeordiDg  to  the  numbevB 
«f  the  enemy,  or  the  strength  of  their  walla.  Diplomatic 
pneeedkifs  are  earned  on  sometimea  ibr  whole  weeks, 
when  the  issue  of  a  oootest  i^peaw  denbtfiil  to  the 
ieaders  on  both  sides.  Sometimea,  however,  the  Zemin- 
dars, confident  in  their  own  strength,  refaae  all  payment 
wlmtsbeirer,  alleging  the  hadness  of  the  preceding  har- 
ymt,  er  the  soantiness  of  the  rains,  or  the  ravages  of  in- 
aeets,  as  their  reason  fi>r  demanding  a  total  remission  of 
taxes.  He  signifieation  of  this  logie  is  perftetly  under- 
stood :  hot,  as  might  alone  there  eoostttnies  right,  his 
Highness's  represeataitive,  when  he  happens  to  be  the 
weaker  party,  aoeepts  the  reasons  of  the  Zemindars,  and 
proceeds  on  Ms  maroh. 

When,  on  tiM  other  hand,  the  agents  of  the  treasury 
saw  greatly  superior  in  numbers  and  strength  to  the  yil- 
lagers,  the  latter  rehietantly  auecumb  and  defray  his 
Highness's  demands  with,  of  course,  as  many  redaotione 
sfl  they  can  prevail  on  his  oolleotors  to  make.  The  most 
^sastrens  eooseqaenoes  ensue  when  the  parties  consider 
ihesuel'fes  neariy  eqaaL  Under  these  circumstance^ 
iMttles  are  feogfat,  viUages  stormed,  saoked,  and  set  on 
lire,  widi  all  the  barbarity  and  atrocity  which  attend  the 
-fltenning  of  cities  in  ordinary  warfitfe.  Little  do  honest 
Iblksin  tiiis  country,  whose  hooks  are  set  up  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  tax  gatherer,  reieot  how  inofiensive  an 
i&dividnal  he  is,  compared  with  his  namesake  in  the  East. 
The  same  ammut,  of  course,  pervades  the  genus  in  all 
eonotries  ;  but  writs,  ezeoutions,  and  the  rough  and 
often  heartiess  achievements  of  brokers  are  here,  in  the 
^vilised  West,  substituted  for  the  proceedings  of  an 
armed  multitude,  exeited  by  all  t^e  worst  passions  which 
degimde  homan  naiture,  and  let  loose  by  law  upon  a 
harmless  people. 

In  the  native  state  of  Badh,  this  brlUiant  Asiatic  sys- 
tem devriopes  itself  with  the  greatest  vigour  and  effect, 
it  not  being  at  all  uncommon  for  an  ofifeer  in  the  British 
oantonments  to  be  able,  during  the  Nawab's  annual  cam- 
paign against  his  subjects,  to  reckon  forty  villages  in 
flsraes  at  a  time,  all  burnt  in  satisfiiction  of  the  demands 
of  the  ooor.  We  have  not  exercised  the  same  arithmeti- 
oal  fiiculty  in  the  Dekkan,  but  there  also  the  burning 
tillage  is  a  thing  of  ordinary  oooonenee  at  the  proper 
Mason  of  the  year. 

The  Nizam,  however,  it  may  be  said,  is  peer,  and  mnst 
lisve  vdierswith  to  carry  on  the  operations  of  Grovem- 
aaeut  If  this  were  the  case,  we  should  not  be  able  to 
range  ourselves  among  the  apologists  of  the  system,  than 
wluoh  nothing  can  be  more  execrable.  But  what  will 
iiie  rsader  say  when  he  is  inlbrmed  that  his  Highness  is 
the  richest  native  "PriooB  in  India,  that  his  cofGeis 
overflow  with  jewels  and  gems,  and  that  in  the  great 
trssfluf^  of  Goloonda  between  four  and  five  millions 
tfteriing  in  hard  cash  have  been  hoarded  fi>r  generations, 
and  perpetually  increased  by  the  savings  of  successive 
Sovereigns.  Many  persons  in  Europe  have  been  sur- 
prised at  the  heaps  of  riohes  said  to  be  kept  by  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  hi  the  vaults  of  the  Kremlin,  which, 
sAer  all,  perhaps,  amonat  to  less  than  the  boards  of  this 
petty  Indian  despot.  But  Russia  is  a  vast  empire,  over 
whose  whole  extent  agrioidtore  is,  or  may  be^  profitably 
oanied  oa,  iHiile  the  greatsst  oneoarsgeBsent  owisistent 
villi  asi  sMtvary  iMsfvohyv  ii  givm  to  MnmerDs  and 


If  its  Sovereign,  therefore,  be  in  love  witb 
treasury  he  may  amass  it  without  paralysing  trade  or 
utteriy  impoverishing  his  suljects,  though  even  the  with^ 
dmwal  of  so  large  a  mass  of  the  precious  metals  from  tho 
market  must  occasion  some  derangement  in  monetary 
transactions.  But  where  in  countries  like  Code  and 
Hydrabad,  we  find  the  princes  smitten  by  the  lust  of  gold,, 
gm^Qg  and  hoarding  it  up  indefinitely,  we  cannot  avoid 
throwing  blame  on  the  supreme  government  for  stfffering 
so  many  millions  of  its  subjects  to  be  oppressed  and  pil« 
laged  by  individuals,  so  little  deserving  to  exercise  thi9 
functions  of  delegated  sovereignty. 

Some  readers,  however,  will  probably  be  of  opinioit 
that  the  immense  sums  of  money  thus  collected  and  trea-' 
sored  up,  are  intended  to  be  applied  to  the  uses  of  tho 
State  in  seasons  of  great  and  pressing  emergency.  Would 
it  were  so !  But  such  is  by  no  means  the  case ;  for  iba 
hoards  of  Goloonda  and  Hydrabad  are  not  regarded  as 
the  property  of  the  public,  but  belong  to  the  sovereign  in 
his  private  capacity,  as  a  Mabomedan  gentleman,  to  bo 
exhausted  in  his  personal  pleasures,  pr  bestowed  on  fii- 
vourites,  or  applied*  in  one  word,  to  any  purpose  which 
his  oaprioe,  vio^,  or  villainy  may  suggest. 

This  was  rendered  painfully  apparent  during  the  reoenfe 
dissension  with  the  troops,  on  the  subject  of  arrears  of 
pay.  His  Highness  oould  not  need  to  be  informed,  that 
if  he  eoUeoted  in  and  about  his  capital  numbers  of  mer« 
cenariesy  regular  and  irregular,  they  must  be  subsisted  in 
one  of  two  ways,  that  is,  by  grants  from  the  public  trea* 
sury,  or  by  defrauding  and  plundering  the  peaceful  in^- 
bitants.  By  the  public  treasury,  we  mean  not  his  High- 
ness's treasury,  but  the  funds  collected  by  the  Dewau  or 
Minirter,  and  appropriated  to  the  defraying  of  the  expen- 
diture of  the  State.  Now  this  is  generally  empty,  be- 
cause all  his  Highness's  functionaries,  frx)m  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  have  their  hands  in  it,  by  which  meana 
they  amass  enormous  fortunes,  while  the  public  service  iai 
neglected,  and  the  wretched  army  cheated  of  its  pay* 
No  troops,  under  such  circumstances  would  display  any 
great  degree  of  loyalty  or  consideration  for  the  property^ 
of  the  peaceful  inhabitants.  The  BeloochLs,  under  tho 
Ameers  of  Soinde,  and  the  Khalsa,  under  the  Lahoro 
government  in  the  Puigaub,  afforded  the  world  an  ex- 
ample of  what  undisciplined  irregulars  and  a  skilfully 
oigaaised  army  will  equally  be  guilty  of  when  thua 
tempted.  We  can  experience,  therefore,  no  snrpriso 
when  we  are  told  that  the  rabble  of  adventurers  from  all 
parts  of  India  and  the  neighbouring  countries  upon  whom 
the  Nicam  bestows  the  name  of  soldiers,  should  live  reck- 
lessly, at  free  quarters  upon  the  inhabitants,  sinoe  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say  how  else  they  could  live. 

No  revebition  that  we  can  make  will  suffice  to  convey 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  state  of  desperate  anarchy  which 
has  prevailed  Hot  years,  we  might  almost  say  for  generations^ 
throughout  his  Highness's  dominions.  We  shall  point  ^ut 
briefly  a  &w  features  of  the  frightful  picture,  it  being,  wa 
fear,  beyond  the  powers  of  language  topourtray  the  wholo 
in  fitting  colours.  Not  long  ago  a  number  of  Sipahies, 
belonging  to  the  British  contingent,  having  to  proceed  on 
duty  from  one  part  of  the  Nizam's  territories  to  another, 
were  fallen  upon  by  a  rabble  of  his  Highness's  mercenary 
troops  who,  to  show  their  utter  contempt  for  all  law  i|nd 
anthority,  cut  off  the  ears  and  noses  of  the  unfortunato 
m  idte  having  otherwise  illtreated  them.    Thsso 
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perMnt,  be  It  obterred,  wero  British  tubjeotfl,  so  thftt  it 
IB  ^ite  as  incumbent  on  the  supreme  goTemment  to  call 
the  Nizam  to  account  for  this  outrage,  as  it  would  be  un- 
der similar  circumstances,  to  insist  upon  reparation  from 
the  Shah  of  Persia  or  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias. 
When,  however,  representations  are  made  on  the  subject 
of  such  enormities  to  the  court  of  Hydrabad,  the  miser- 
able and  infatuated  prince,  wrapped  in  fancied  dignity, 
turns  a  deaf  car  to  our  complaint,  and  endeavours  to 
disgust  the  resident  by  contemptuous  silence. 

A  remarkable  example  of  this  insane  policy  was  ex- 
hibited two  or  three  yeara  ago.  The  second  in  rank 
among  the  British  officers  at  Hydrabad  having  been  out 
with  his  friends  on  a  hunting  excursion,  passed  by  a  fort 
or  castle  in  which  a  number  of  discontented  Sikhs  in  hi  t 
Highness'  service,  had  sullenly  shut  themselves  up  be- 
cause they  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  their  pay.  Upon 
seeing  Captain  Malcolm,  the  officer  in  question,  they 
conceived  the  design,  either  of  sacrificing  him  to  their 
indignation,  or  of  making  him  the  instrument  of  their 
attempts  upon  the  treasury.  Persons  on  the  spot  who 
gate  themselves  the  trouble  to  speculate  on  the  matter 
were  much  divided  in  opinion,  some  attributing  to  them 
the  more  atrocious  purpose,  and  some  the  milder  one. 
Whatever  their  intention  may  have  been,  certain  it  is, 
that  when  Captain  Malcolm  declined  to  accept  of  their 
invitation  to  pUce  himself  at  their  mercy  in  the  castle, 
they  opened  upon  him  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry,  from 
which  ho  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape  by  hard  riding. 
The  Resident,  as  was  proper,  immediately  made  applica- 
tion to  his  Highness  to  have  the  aflkir  investigated  and 
the  offenden  punished.  In  what  sort  of  language  his 
representations  were  couched  we  are  unable  to  say. 
Probably  it  was  firm  and  urgent.  Whatever  it  may  have 
been,  his  Highness  paid  no  attention  to  it  for  many  days, 
we  might  perhaps  say  weeks,  and  so  ultimately,  nothing 
was  done. 

On  other  occasions  offences  still  more  flagrant  have  been 
committed  against  British  officen  and  soldicra,  for  which 
no  redress  seems  ever  to  have  been  obtained,  unless  when 
we  have  ounelvcs  taken  it  with  arms  in  our  hands.  In- 
stances, not  a  few,  have  occurred  of  British  subjects  hav- 
ing been  made  prisoners,  by  the  unpaid  mercenaries 
scattered  in  strongholds  over  the  country,  and  kept  as 
hostages,  in  perpetual  apprehension  of  death,  till  the 
apathetic  and  unprincipled  sovereign  has  thought  proper 
to  advance  to  those  wretches  a  part  of  thoir  pay.  Occa- 
sionally skirmishes  take  place  between  detachments  of  the 
contingent  force,  and  the  Robilla  and  Arab  mercenaries, 
who,  whatever  may  be  their  character  or  laxity  of  princi- 
ple, are  still  greatly  to  be  pitied.  They  take  service  under 
the  Nizam,  under  the  express  stipulation  of  being  paid, 
and  that  too  at  a  considerably  higher  rate  than  the  com- 
pany's troops,  but  invariably  discover,  before  they  have 
been  long  in  the  country,  that  in  Hydrabad  it  is  easier  to 
promise  than  to  pay.  Then  follows  discontent.  The 
soldier  iiins  in  debt,  his  creditora  become  clamorous,  his 
means  of  subsistence  precarious,  he  has  no  resources,  he 
takes  to  robbery,  and  often  commits  murder  and  other 
revolting  crimes,  to  sastain  that  miserable  existence  which 
he  has  devoted  to  the  service  of  a  worthless  prince.  At 
the  present  moment,  the  Linewallahs,  as  they  are  called, 
are  twenty  months  in  arrean  of  pay,  and  his  Highness, 
thus  deep  in  their  debt,  denies,  by  the  aid  of  tke  British 


contiDgent,  to  get  rid  of  his  liabilities,  though  czoeedmg^y 
loath  to  disband  the  men,  for  whom  be  has  no  use,  and 
whom  he  will  not  pay.  As  an  act  of  extraordinary 
magnanimity,  he  has  made  them  an  offer  of  one-fourth 
of  the  amount  due  to  them,  that  is  to  say,  confesses 
himself  to  be  a  bankrupt,  who  can  only  pay  five  sbiUings 
in  the  pound. 

Bat  the  worst  part  of  this  dark  and  disgraceful  picture 
is  the  duty  too  often  assigned  to  the  British  contingent ; 
which  is  converted  into  an  instrument  of  intolerable  op- 
pression towards  the  inhabitants,  and  of  fraud  and  villainy 
towards  his  Highness' s  own  troops.  By  whatever  cala- 
mity the  people  may  be  visited,  however  great  their  po- 
verty or  their  losses,  they  are  compelled  to  dischai^  their 
debt  towards  the  treasury,  or  become  hopeless  fugitives 
and  vagabonds,  as  often  as  the  Court  thinks  proper  to  ap- 
ply for  the  aid  of  the  oontingent.  Against  the  British,  the 
natives  of  Hydrabad  never  dream  of  holding  out  lon^. 
They  regard  us  as  what  they  have  hitherto  always  found 
us,  that  is  to  say,  irresistible  ;  and  yet,  in  nearly  every 
case  in  which  we  have  had  to  coerce  them,  we  have  been 
the  instruments  of  more  ruthless  oppression.  In  the  con- 
test now  impending  with  the  desperate  Linewallaha,  the 
task  we  have  before  us  cannot  be  executed  with  honour. 
The  money  they  claim  is  unquestionably  due  to  them, 
and,  what  is  more,  their  debtor  is  fully  able  to  pay. 
What  he  wants  to  perpetrate  is  a  fi«ud ;  and  he  is  the 
more  eager  to  consummate  this  crime  because  be  perauades 
himself  that  the  disgrace  of  it  will  fall  upon  the  English. 

After  what  has  been  said,  no  one  will  experience  the 
slightest  surprise  that  murdera  and  assassinations  should 
be  of  daily  occurrence  throughout  the  Hydrabad  territo- 
ries.    Blood,  in  fact,  is  shed  in  the  streets  of  the  capital 
with  impunity,  and  at  a  still  greater  distance  firom  what 
ought  to  be  the  seat  of  justioe  as  well  as  of  power, 
crime  of  every  description  is  still  more  rife.      There 
exists,  in  feet,   no  such  thing  as  security  for  property 
or  life.     All  the  functions  of  civil  government  hare 
ceased,   and  society  may,  without  any  figure  of  speech, 
be  said  to  be  fest  resolving    itself  into    its    original 
elements.     Every  man  trusts  to  his  own  private  means  of 
self-defence,  and  would  think  it  an  act  of  folly  to  make 
application  to  the  law  ;  which  has  degenerated  into  an  un- 
meaning feroe,  and  would  excite  people's  laughter  and 
ridicule,  if  it  did  not  entail  perpetual  calamity  ont  heoL 
Throughout  the  country  we  behold,  realised  on  a  grand 
scale,  the  fearful  delinquencies  which  Leo  Africanus  de- 
scribes in  his  account  of  the  city  of  murderers  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  kingdom  of  Fez. 

Distress  and  poverty,  of  course,  keep  pace  with  the  dis- 
orders of  government,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  tbit 
a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  papulation  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  sword  of  anarchy. 

Such  is  the  actual  condition  of  Hydrabad,  a  state  placed 
nominally  under  the  proteetion  of  Great  Britain,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  administered  under  our  direction.  If  there 
be  any  who  think  that  affaira  ought  to  continue  as  they 
are,  we  should  be  glad  to  understand  by  what  reasons  they 
support  their  opinions.  We,  for  our  part,  can  discover 
none  which  have  the  slightest  tendency  to  recondlo  os  to 
the  flagitious  misrule  exercised  by  the  Nizam  over  his  sub- 
jects. He  is  a  contemptible  tyrant,  as  low  and  little  iiv 
his  vices  as  he  is  insignificant  in  all  other  respects.  Uo 
has  no  claim  to  reign,  he  has  long  ago  forfeited  ao/  rV^t 
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he  may  haTO  possessed,  and  his  iacompetency  and  worth- 
lessness  are  recorded  in  charaoters  of  blood  upon  the 
whole  length  and  breadth  of  his  unhappy  dominions. 
Still,  onr  Indian  government  will  nerer  effbctnally 
interfere  unless  compelled.  There  exist  certain  trea- 
ties, we  are  told,  every  one  of  which  we  have  kept, 
and  his  Highness  repeatedly  broken.  We  are  far 
from  advocating  contempt  of  treaties — fiir  from  main- 
taining the  doctrine  that  we  should  do  evil  that  good 
may  como;  but,  in  the  present  instance,  our  case  is 
clear,  and  unobstructed  by  any  of  those  considerations 
which,  at  mnny  other  periods  of  our  Indian  history,  have 
rendered  it  doubtful  whether  we  should  or  could  proceed 
in  a  certain  direction.  At  present,  there  cannot  among 
statesmen  be  two  opinions.  There  are,  we  are  aware, 
certain  gentlemen  of  thin,  stapled  intellect,  who,  even 
though  they  should  recognise  the  necessity  of  superseding 
the  native  governments  in  India,  would  lament  the  cir- 
cumstance. These  strange  individuals  are  what  may 
very  properly  be  denominated  the  lovers  of  the  senti- 


mental and  picturesque  in  politio?,  who  wou!d  never  re- 
move a  single  abuse  or  grievance  which  could  be  made  to 
tell  in  a  literary  picture  of  society.  Not  that  thsy  them- 
selves are  able  to  draw  such  a  picture,  but  that  they  lika 
to  experience  the  sensations  it  is  calculated  to  produce 
when  delineated  by  others.  They  need,  however,  be 
under  little  apprehension  on  this  score,  for  India  will 
continue  to  produce  a  prolific  harvest  of  such  things  long 
after  they  shall  have  been  laid  quietly  in  their  graves. 
What  we  now  want  to  see,  were  it  but  as  a  novelty,  is  a 
faithful  administration  of  justice  throughout  the  Hydra- 
bad  dominions,  which  would  certainly  be  a  process  that 
for  some  years  to  come,  would  astonish  the  natives,  who 
have  hitherto  regarded  anything  approaohing  to  such  a 
state  of  things  as  a  fiibulous  invention  of  the  poets.  At 
the  same  time,  they  have  but  to  look  across  their  own 
borders  to  see  the  thing  actually  realised  in  the  British 
provinces,  though  there,  also,  it  would  be  quite  practicable 
to  effect  numerous  improvements. 
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The  most  pacific  moyement  of  agrarianism  is 
that  known  under  the  name  of  the  Allotment 
System.  The  Gracchi,  Galas  and  Tiherius,  had 
no  dream,  in  that  old  Rome  of  theirs,  of  Buch  a 
peaceful  change.  We  are  more  pacific  in  all 
things,  now  than  then.  Our  virtue  and  their 
virttta  have  far  different  meanings.  Social  ame- 
lioration, moral  reform,  intellectual  betterment, 
peaceful  progress,  are  the  watchwords  of  the  ad- 
Tocstes  of  the  allotment  system.  No  one  charges 
them  with  a  contemplation  of  agrarian  outrage. 
They  are  not  nicknamed  the  disciples  of  S pence. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  the  allotment  system  is  a 
notion  of  agrarian  reform,  if  it  be  but  the  shadow 
of  its  shade.  It  is  a  surface  to  which  there  is  an 
under-current,  and  that  under-cuiTcnt  is  agrarian 
right.  Tho  right  to  the  land,  a  certain  claim, 
at  least,  to  a  certain  poHion  of  an  acre,  is  deeply 
felt  by  the  working  classes.  Some  of  the  other 
ranks,  also,  feci  on  their  part,  that  there  is  a 
flomething  of  justice  in  this  claim  ;  that  tho  la- 
bourer should  have  as  his  own  some  portion  of 
the  land  on  which  he  labours ;  that  the  peasant 
should  be  united  to  his  country  by  an  interest  in 
its  soil.  .  Their  concession,  therefore,  is  the  allot- 
ment system,  upon  the  benefits  and  defects  of  which 
we  would  say  a  few  words. 

The  undoubted  benefits  of  the  allotment  system, 
-where  it  has  been  faii'ly  carried  out,  claim  our 
first  attention.  The  system  of  allotments  has  in- 
creased the  amount  and  quality  of  produce.  The 
crops  it  produces,  with  the  aid  of  the  spade  and 
the  manure  of  a  cottage,  are  comparatively  asto- 
nishing. Its  murphies  are  marvellous — its  com 
crowning.  Its  quarter  of  an  acre  of  wheat,  spade 
cultured,  large  in  straw  and  full  in  ear,  is  a  fine 
contrast  to  the  plough-tilled,  ten-acre  field  of  the 
farmer.  It  has  enlarged  also  the  general  stock 
of  labour  expended  on  the  soil.  It  has  enabled 
the  laboorer  to  apply  his  own  leisure  moments  to 


a  profitable  account,  as  well  as  those  of  his  wife 
and  family.  By  giving  him  an  interest  in  the 
soil,  the  extra  labour  it  requires  becomes  interest- 
ing to  him.  Thus  is  it,  that  the  allotment  system 
has  commenced  the  practical  solution  of  the  diffi- 
cult problem  of  attractive  industry.  A  rood  of 
land  under  this  system  has  frequently  produced 
vegetables,  furnishing  wholesome  food,  enough 
for  six  months*  consumption.  Herein  is  a  motive 
to  labour,  a  stimulant  to  industry,  an  industrial 
school  for  the  peasant *s  family.  Nor  is  this  all. 
The  benefits,  individually  considered,  of  the  allot 
ment  system,  have  proved  not  only  physical  ad-< 
vantages,  but  also  moral  blessings.  Master  Idle 
was  ever  the  biggest  thief  at  school.  Industry  is 
the  church  of  virtue.  The  system  of  garden  al- 
lotments has  employed  the  evenings  of  many  who 
would  otherwise  have  rcsoi*ted  to  the  pot-house, 
the  pitch-halfpenny,  or  the  skittle-ground.  It  has 
preserved  many — it  has  reclaimed  many.  It  has 
not  only  filled  tho  table,  but  also  protected  the 
soul.  It  has  not  only  replenished  the  body,  but 
likewise  moralised  tho  mind. 

In  relation  to  the  country  at  large,  the  benefits 
of  the  allotment  system  must  be  looked  at  paro- 
chially. A  better  instanco  to  the  point  than  that 
of  tho  parish  of  Cholesbury,  brought  forward  ori- 
ginally by  Mr.  Ferrand  in  his  Bill  for  the  Allot- 
ment of  Waste  Lands,  cannot  be  adduced.  The 
parish  of  Cholesbury,  previous  to  the  introduction 
of  tho  allotment  system,  was  in  a  deplorable  con- 
dition. The  poor-rates  consumed  all  its  produce,  and 
the  population  was  only  kept  from  starvation  by 
rates  in  aid  fi'om  the  neighbouring  parishes.  Some 
land,  abandoned  by  the  farmers,  was  divided  into 
allotments  among  the  labourer?.  Previous  to  iliis 
allotment  in  1832,  Cholesbury  was  almost  exclu- 
sively a  pauper  parish.  After  this  allotment  in< 
1842  it  had  not  an  able-bodied  pauper  in  its  pare-- 
chial  boundaries.   In  1832  its  land  was  valueless. 
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K«w  its  ftTerageyalae  is  greater  tbaa  that  of  the 
sarrounding  parishes.  In  1832  pauperage  con- 
somed  the  profit  of  all  the  land  in  the  parish. 
Koivr  the  poor  maintain  themselres  and  families 
in  comfort  on  only  a  portion  of  that  land.  In 
1882  the  weekly  winter  ezpenditare  in  support  of 
Ike  poor  averaged  £6,  Now  it  does  not  eze«ed 
as  many  shillings  per  week.  In  1832  the  paupers 
were  maintained  by  rates  leried  on  other  parishes. 
Now  they  contribute  to  the  amount  of  one-eighth 


of  the  whole  paroehial  expenditure.  And,  lastly, 
BO  person,  since  the  introduction  of  the  allotment 
system  into  the  parish,  has  been  conricted  of  any 
offenee  against  the  laws  of  the  country.  This 
comparison  is  most  highly  faTourable.  **  Look 
on  that  picture,  and  on  this ! ''  The  simple  facts 
speak  Tolumes. 

Notwithstanding  the  decided  success  of  the 
allotment  system  in   the  parish  quoted  and  in 
many  others,  howeyer,  there  are  many  and  strobg 
obstacles  to  the  uniyersality  of  that  system,  and 
not  a  few  defects  in  the  system  itself.     Among 
the  obstacles  against  its  universality,  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
lands  for  its  operation,  and  abstain  firom  allusion 
to  those  that  would  bring  us  into  conflict  with 
prejudices,  parties,  and  persons.     That  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  land  is  a  great  obstacle  to  the 
universality  of  the  allotment  system,   we  shall 
best  prove  by  reference  to  the  report  of  the  select 
Parliamentary  committee,  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  results  of  the  allotment  system,  &c. 
That  report  says  (page  3) — **  The  desire  of  obtain- 
ing the  tenancy  of  land  appears  to  be  universal 
among  the  mechanics  and  artizans  of  manufac- 
turing towns  and  villages,  as  well  as  among  the 
inhabitants  of  rural  districts  ;  but,  in  both  cases, 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  land  has  opposed  a 
continual   obstacle   to  the  gratification  of  this 
desire."     Mr.  James  Orange,  Secretary  to  the 
Northern    and     Midland    Counties    Labourers' 
Friend  Society,  one  of  the  witnesses,  also  states, 
**  That  in  many  places  societies  that  were  formed 
for  the  purposes  of  holding  allotments  were  un- 
able to  exist,  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of 
getting  any  land    for   the   purpose.     Beeston, 
Hyson  Green,  Lenton,  Ratcliffe  on  Trent,  Rad- 
ford,   and    Sneinton,    were   places   where    the 
societies  had  been  obliged  to  be  given  up,  because 
they  could  not  procure  land."  (Page  90.)    Other 
witnesses,  more  strongly,  if  possible,  corroborated 
this  statement.    Add  to  this,  that  the  land  rented 
for  allotments  is  generally  the  dearest  and  worst 
piece  in  the  parish.      Its  owner  obtains  much 
more  from  his  several  poor  aUottees,  than  he 
would  do  firom  a  rich  individual  tenant.     The 
report  firom  which  we  have  just  quoted  confirms 
this.   A  witness  states  that,  after  one  year  of  firee 
occupancy,  he  would  have  given  £l  per  acre  for 
Dartford  Heath,   a  stony  soil,    fi)r  allotments. 
The  rector  of  Broad  Somerford,  in  Wiltshire, 
another  witness  (page  16),  stated  that  he  let  out 
100  acres,  of  what  appeared,  from  the  examina- 
tion, to  be  marsh  land,  formerly  yielding  only 
£60  per  annum,  under  the  allotment  system,  at 
86s.  per  acre,  or  £176  per  annum!    From  the 


best  source  of  anthority,  thfirelbra,  we  aiay  cm- 
elude,  that  the  diftciilty  of  obtaining  land  fsr 
allotments,  and  the  shameful  price  fixed  upon  tt, 
when  obtained,  are  great  obstacles  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  allotment  system. 

From  these  obstacles  we  turn  to  the  delects  in 
the  system  itsel£  The  moat  obvious  of  these  is 
the  point  of  tenancy.  Land  to  be  assured  a  suf- 
ficient cultivation  i^uld  be  held  on  a  perpetual 
tenure.  The  long  leases  in  Scotland,  and  the 
superiority  of  Scotch  fanning,  support  this  view. 
Guernsey  and  Jersey  are  more  direct  examples  of 
its  benefits.  Those  islands,  with  small  holdings, 
under  a  perpetual,  and  almost  inalienable  tenure^ 
display  an  agrarian  prosperity  elsewhere  known. 
Wheat  crops  of  fifty  bushels  per  acre,  and  twenty 
tons  of  potatoes  per  acre,  are  there  an  ordinary 
produce.  The  lowest  rent  in  those  islands  is  £^ 
per  statute  acre.  Their  population  exceeds  1100 
per  square  mile,  while  in  England  it  is  under  280. 
There  the  ground  is  a  garden,  and  pauperism  and 
crime  almost  unknown.  The  allotment  system, 
on  the  contrary,  is  connected  with  chance  tenancy, 
or  with  short  leases.  The  interest  of  the  labourer 
is  limited  or  fortuitous.  He  feels  that  the  im- 
provements of  his  labour,  the  hard  sweating  work 
of  his  leisure  hours,  the  fruit  of  his  extra  toil,  may 
be  transferred  to  another.  His  industry  thus 
loses  stimulus.  He  will  work  but  fi>r  a  temporary 
purpose.  This  is  a  great  defect  oonnected  with 
tenancy  under  the  allotment  system.  To  render 
industry  attractive,  to  give  security,  confidence, 
and  energy  to  labour,  the  tenure  should  be  per- 
petual, and  the  land  inalienable. 

The  other  main  defect  in  the  allotment  system, 
which  we  shall  adduce,  is  its  radical  principle  of 
small  holdings.  That  these  have  succeeded  wrell 
in  the  Channel  Islands  and  in  Tuscany,  is  owing 
not  so  much  to  the  plan  of  parcelment,  as  to  the 
state  of  tenure  and  other  circumstances  there  con- 
nected with  them.  In  France  small  fioms  are 
deteriorating  agriculture.  Individual  monopoly 
of  land,  in  great  quantities,  is,  indeed,  much  more 
to  be  dreaded ;  but  small  holdings  must  every- 
where divide  the  population,  limit  their  efforts 
and  intercourse  to  a  petty  sphere,  circumscribe 
their  intellectual  development,  and  lonctionAl 
variety,  and  deprive  tiiem  of  that  power  and  pro- 
gress which  congregation  alone  can  give.  The 
allotment  system  offers  no  sphere  for  the  desirable 
union  of  agriculture  and  manufactures.  The  ad- 
vantages of  sanitary  refi)rm,  of  draining,  of  ven- 
tilation, of  lighting,  would  be  consideraUj  lost 
upon  it.  In  fact  a  decision  has  to  be  made  be- 
tween the  parcelled  and  the  associative  systems. 
With  the  latter,  the  union  of  manufactures  and 
agriculture  would  be  possible.  With  the  latter 
the  economics  of  unitary  habitation,  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  congregation,  might  be  obtained. 
With  the  former  these  benefits  would  be  prac- 
ticable. We  say  then  that  undoubtedly  the  allot- 
ment system  has  been  of  considerable  utility  in 
some  parishes.  We  see,  however,  great  obstacles 
to  its  extension,  and  also  weighty  defects  in  its 
system,  as  a  general  plan  of  socisd* reform.  These 
obstacles,  however,  wvuld  be  overooma  by  tLo 
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■ailed  «a^tal  aad  Jobii-cioek  enterprue  of  the 
aMoetatiTe  pka,  and  these  defects  would  be  re- 
medied by  the  system  of  associAtioxu  Our  con- 
^slusion  is-^loeate  the  people  upon  the  land,  not  in 
4iUotii&ents  but  in  an  associatire  waj,  on  pur- 


chased, inalienable  fanns,  with  a  union  of  manu- 
factures and  agriculture,  and  all  the  benefits  of 
the  allotment  system  will  be  obtained,  its  obstacles 
overcome,  and  its  defects  remedied. 

O.  B. 
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NATIONAL    EDUCATION. 

BT  DATIB  STOW,  BSQ. 

London :  J.  Hotohard  A  Son. 

Ths  writer  of  this  pamphlet  is  a  gentleman  who  has 
long  taken  a  T617  lively  interest  in  the  important  canse  of 
Ednoation.  For  the  last  thirty  yean,  he  has  been  engaged 
in  Glasgow,  in  founding  and  maturing  that  tyttem  of 
education  wliioh  is  advocated,  and  recommended  to  public 
notioo  in  tius  traot.  After  so  long  and  intimate  a  con- 
nexion with  one  of  our  most  celebrated  educational  insti- 
tutions, anything,  on  the  subject  of  education,  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Stow,  cannot  fail  to  have  its  due  weight,  and 
secure  the  attention  of  those  who  take  an  interest  in  this 
Tital  question. 

We  state  the  object  of  the  author  in  his  own  words  : — 
it  is  "  to  show  that,  while  great  improvements  have  been 
made  in  education  of  late  years,  still  the  wants  and  con- 
dition of  the  people  are  not  yet  met  by  a  system  fitted  to 
.  elevate  them  qiorally  and  intelleotuaUy,  and  more  particu- 
larly to  meet  the  condition  of  the  youth  of  large  towns." 
It  is  "  to  jvove  that  teaching  is  not  traifiing — ^that  the 
education  of  the  'child'  consists  not  merely  in  instruct- 
ing or  teaching  his  head— that  intellectual  training  is  not 
necessarily  moral,  although  moral  training  cannot  be  con- 
ducted without  its  being  at  the  same  time  intdlectual — 
that  the  oultiration  of  the  '  whole  man,'  or  the  *  child,' 
must  hMilude  the  ezsroise  of  the  affections,  as  well  as  the 
phyiioal  habits — that  the  understanding  must  be  culti- 
vated, and  the  whole  based  on  the  unalterable  will  and 
law  of  God,  as  contained  in  the  Scriptures  of  truth." 

The  system,  then,  recommended  by  Mr.  Stow,  is  that 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Tratninff  system — a  name  de- 
rived from  the  words  of  Scripture,  "  Train  up  a  child  in 
the  way  he  should  go,"  Ae,  Education,  he  considers 
to  imply,  not  merely  instrttetion,  but  chiefly  training,  or 
the  formation  of  right  habits  in  the  youthful  mind. 
/  In  order  to  work  out  successfully  the  training  system, 
iwo  things  the  author  considers  to  be  essentially  neces- 
sary— the  training  school  premises,  and  the  trained  mas- 
ter. Regarding  the  former  he  says  : — "  In  education,  as 
hitherto  conducted  in  school,  even  under  the  most  highly 
intellectual  system,  we  have  had  instruction,  and  not 
training.  Schools  are  not  so  constructed  as  to  enable  the 
child  to  be  superintended — the  master  has  not  the  oppor- 
tonity  of  training,  except  under  the  unnaturcd  restraint 
of  a  covered  school-room ;  and  it  is  imagined,  or,  at  least, 
stated,  that  children  are  moraUy  trained  without  their  be- 
ing placed  in  circumstances  where  their  moral  dispositions 
and  habits  may  be  developed  and  cultivated,  as  if  it  were 
possible  to  train  a  bird  to  fly  in  a  cage,  or  a  raoe-horse  to 
run  in  a  stable." 

The  AAohineiy  thus  required  must  be  attended  with 


very  considerable  expense.  And  how  is  this  expense  to 
be  met  ?  Mr.  Stow  admits  that  the  subscriptions  of  tbo 
people  will  not  accomplish  this,  and  considers  the  assis- 
tance of  the  State  absolutely  necessary.  On  this  point  ho 
says: — "We  have  always  advocated  ]%rge  Govemment 
grants  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  training  of  the  young, 
knowing  that  otherwise  the  people  woold  never  ednoato 
themselves,  and  that  the  private  subscriptions  of  the 
wealthy  would  fiul  in  providing  the  requisite  funds  for  that 
purpose.  Let  all  good  men,^of  every' truly  Christian  seet 
and  party,  now  heartily  unite  in  the  effort  of  rendering 
the  people  of  this  nation,  not  merely  the  greatest,  but 
the  best — the  most  moral — the  most  intelligent — tho 
most  pious  in  the  world.  Let  our  strength  lie,  not  only 
in  our  fleets  and  armies,  and  mechanical  powers,  but  in  asi 
intelligent,  a  moral,  a  religious,  and,  therefore,  a  prospe- 
rous and  happy  people.  Let  us  show  to  Govemment  that 
we  can  realise  all  the  money  it  requires  of  us,  and,  by  tho 
prudence  of  the  expenditure,  lay  claim  to  fiirther  aad 
much  larger  sums." 

After  explaining  a^id  illustrating,  at  some  length,  the 
trainmg  system,  Mi.  Stow  next  occupies  a  cOnsiderablo 
space  in  noticing  the  principal  systems  of  education  at 
present  in  existence—pointing  out  both  their  oxceUenoies 
and  defects,  which  we  certainly  thmk  he  has  done  in  a 
very  fitir  and  judicious  manner.  Notice  is  taken  of  the 
void  Rote"  system,  of  the  Scottish  Parochial  school 
system,  of  the  Prussian  system,  of  the  Infknt  school 
system,  of  the  Borough  Road,  or  British  and  Foreign 
school  system,  of  the  National  school  system  of  EDglaml, 
of  the  Irish  system  of  education,  of  the  Intellectual 
system,  of  Normal  seminaries  fbr  preparing  teachers  and 
trainers. 

At  the  end  of  the  pamphlet,  the  reader  will  find  an 
Appendix,  containing  several  valuable  papers  and  sta- 
tistics relating  to  the  subject  of  education. 

Mr.  Stow  deserves  all  praise  for  his  unwearied  and  dis- 
interested exertions  in  behalf  of  education,  in  the  time 
that  is  past,  and,  by  the  publication  of  this  judicious 
and  seasonable  pamphlet,  the  public  owe  him  k  still 
greater  debt  of  gratitude.  The  system  he  recomihends 
we  consider  to  be  admirable,  and  much  needed,  especially 
for  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  young  people 
in  our  large  towns,  who,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  totally 
neglected  by  their  parents,  and  who,  therefore,  must  re- 
ceive all  their  moral  training  in  such  institutions  as  those 
established  by  Mr.  Stow.  It  is  a  system,  too,  that  has 
been  tried — tried  for  many  years,  and  proved  suecessfal. 
With  most  of  the  sentiments  and  statements  in  this  ex- 
cellent and  sensible  tract,  we  cordially  agree,  and  recom- 
mend it  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  canse  of  educa« 
tion.  It  will  be  found  to  repay  a  careful  and  attentive 
perual 
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GEORGE    LOVELL. 

BT  J.  8.  K50WLX8. 

Three  Tolumos,     London :  Edward  Moxon. 
We  had  this  novel  put  into  our  hands  some  time  since 
'    as  we  were  leaving  London.     It  is  a  weary  thing  to  tra- 
Tel  at  night  by  railway  ;  the  lights  in  the  carriages  bum 
badly,  and  are  not  designed  to  make  reading  agreeable, 
On  this  particular  journey,  we  were  seated  opposite  a 
Frenchman,  from  some  of  the  manufacturing  towns  in  his 
country,  who  was  desirous  of  knowing  the  name,  history 
snd  character  of  everything  between  London  and  Liver- 
pool, and  who  seemed  to  mistake  us  for  Mr.    Brad- 
ahaw.     Civility  to  strangers  is,  however,  one  of  those 
▼irtues    that  must  bo  practised  in   the  present    day. 
when  one  knows  not  how  soon  ho  may  be  in  return 
thrown  into  a  strange  land,  and  we  were  only  able  to 
•  to  improve  our  acquaintance  with  George  Lovell  at  such 
moments  as  the  zeal  for  useful  knowledge  manifesto  J  by 
the  silk  manufacturer  from  Lyons  would  permit.     The 
result  of  his  inquisitivcncss  was,  that  wc  were  kept  out 
of  bed  to  three  or  four  tliat  morning,  before  the  volumes 
commenced  in  London  wore  finished  in  Liverpool.     We 
liave  not  seen  any  work  of  a  similar  kind  more  thoroughly 
unexceptionable.     The  story  of  the  novel  is  of  modem 
4ate,  and  it  relates,  of  course,  to  the  state  of  society  at 
the  present  day.     Lovell  is  a  commercial  traveller,  acting 
for  his  father,  young,  inexperienced,  but  of  good  prin- 
ciples.    His  father  is  desirous  that  ho  should  marry  early; 
and,  like  many  other  old  gentlemen,  imagi.^ed  that  he 
could  save  time  and  trouble  to  his  son  in  doing  for  him 
what  people  always  like  to  do  for  themselves.     Accord- 
ingly, he  proposed  that  the  young  gentleman  should 
marry  the  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  merchjint  in  Corn- 
hill  or  Cheapsido.     Mr.  Lovell,  junior,  never  having  had 
his  affections  engaged  in  one  way  or  another,  was  quite 
indifferent  to  the  subject,  and  appeared  to  liave  no  moi-o 
objections  to  marry  a  wife  than  to  engage  a  clerk  on  his 
father's  recommendation.    In  pursuing  his  journey  norfh- 
wards,  however,  young  Lovell  got  enamoured  of  an  out- 
iiido  passenger,  in  a  snowy  morning,  who  was  in  humble 
circumstances,  and  unable  to  pay  for  an  inside  seat.    His 
first  act  of  civility  was  to  give  up  his  own  warm  corner  for 
the  stranger' s  sake.    The  story  of  their  attachment  is  quite 
AS  full  of  romance  as  anything  of  the  kind  can  bo  in  the 
days  of  mail  coaches.     Thero  was  a  duel — a  groat  deal 
of  libertine  persecution  of  the  lady  by  aristocratic  vaga- 
bonds— a  vast  number  of  difficulties  and  dangerous  cir- 
cumstances;  but,  finally,  the  "seamstress,"  wlio  was 
met  by  Lovell,  while  flying  without  a  name  from  the 
persecutions  of  a  clerical  and  a  titled  blackguard,   was 
discovered  to  bo  tho  daughter  of  an  old  friend  of  the 
Lovell  family,  and  everything  went  on  remarkably  well. 
We  do  not  think  the  plot  of  the  story  so  nicely  managed 
as  the  matter  hung  on  it.     It  is  a  very  good  plot,  but  to 
say  the  truth — the  moral  reflections — the  exposure  of  the 
world's  ways — and  the  manner  in  which  this  is  done — are 
all  better.     To  the  credit  of  old  Mr.   Lovell,  by  the 
counselling  of  old   Mrs.   Lovell,    he   became   a  warm 
friend  of  the  marriage,  not   only  before   his  daughter- 
ill-law's  family  were  known,     but  when  she  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  daughter  of  a  felon,  liable  to  be  hung 
for  forgery.     Mr,  and  Mrs.  Lovell  the  older  are  the 
^^atest  characters  of  the  book.     But  when  their  son  be- 
gan t   proTide  for  the  edooation  of  his  protogej  just  bo- 


f  ibre  he  had  turned  marriage  fiurly  oner  in  his  mind,  tod 

when  he  half  thought  of  adc^ing.  h«r  aa  a  sister^ 

when  it  was  a  divided  case  between  the  two  reiation- 

ships— for  Lovell  was  a  perfectly  honourable  person— be 

displayed  no  little  judgment  in  the  course  of  studies  that 

he  suggested.     We  shall  copy  the  catalogue  of  the  small 

library  which  was  to  be  handed  to  his  future  wife  : — 

"  His  first  visit  was  to  a  bookseller's.  There  he  pur- 
chased a  small  bible  and  prayer-book,  handsomely,  though 
not  ostentatiously,  bound  ;  a  pocket  copy  of  Shakespeare ; 
that  loveablo  novel,  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield — in  interest, 
moral,  nature,  and  genius,  the  first  of  all  the  class — an 
extraordinary  work  !  transcendant  merit,  not  unlikely  to 
be  overlooked  by  nine-tenths  of  the  world,  because  it  is 
so  unpretending !  palpability,  in  comparison  with  which 
the  works  of  re}mtfd  greater  authors  are  dreams  !  truth- 
fulness in  romance  !  situations,  incidents,  reflections  tliat 
bear  homewards^  that  take  us  to  our  hearths,  and  fix  us 
there,  keeping  our  finest,  dearest,  most  ancred  feelings, 
astir !  thrilling  or  gushing  as  we  read  I  at  onco  the  sweet- 
est novel  and  the  gravest  tract !  man  and  his  Creator  ! 

' '  To  the  Vienrof  Wakefield  ho  added  the  Seasons;  Camp- 
bell's  elegant  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  with  his  imperish- 
able gems  of  minor  poems  appended — his  masterpieces; 
tho  Death  of  Abel ;  Paul  and  Virginia ;  the  History  of 
Charles  the  Twelfth,  in  the  original ;  a  French  Grammar 
and  Dictionary  ;  a  compendium  of  English,  Scotch,  and 
Irish  history.  Such  was  the  portable  library  which  he 
designed  for  Phoebe's  use.'' 

Phoebe  had,  however,  read  a  few  books  before  that 
time  ;  and  she  had  learned  French  in  the  following 
strange  fashion  : — 

**  *  And  what  have  you  read? ' 

**  *  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  su*,  Robinson  Crusoe,  the 
Book  of  Martyrs,  the  History  of  England,  Paradise  Lost, 
and  Telemaqu6.' 

•'  *  Telem:iqu6 1  *  exclaimed  Lovell,  **  What !  can  you 
read  French?' 

*'  '  I  read  Telomaqu6,  sir,  since  I  went  to  London. 
A  young  Frenchwoman  in  the  establishment  taught  me. 
I  liavo  read  tho  whole  of  it,  and  was  half  through  it, 
for  the 'second  time,  when  the  perfidy  of  my  mistress — 
which  tho  good  French  girl  discovered  and  disclosed  to 
me^-obliged  me  to  leave  my  situation.  Sne  was  a  very 
kind-hearted  creature,  sir,  and,  but  for  her  assistance,  I 
don't  know  how  I  should  have  managed.  She  changed 
several  coins  of  her  country,  which  she  happened  to  hare 
by  h.T,  into  our  money,  to  enable  me  to  come  here.  She 
was  what  they  call  a  Uugcnot.  A  reverse  of  fbrtuno 
had  brought  her  parents  and-  her  to  England.  They 
speak  against  French  women,  sir,  but,  I  am  sure,  a 
purer  minded,  kinder  hearted  creature,  than  she  was^ 
never  existed.' 

"  '  How  long  were  you  in  that  establishment  f ' 

*'  *  Four  years,  sir.' 

**  *  And  how  old  were  you  when  you  went  to  it  ?' 

"  '  Ilather  more  than  twelve.' 

**  *  Why,  then,  you  are  only  sixteen  !' 

"  '  And  about  a  month  over,  sir.*  " 

But  Pheebc,  although  she  could  read  both  English  and 
French,  could  not  write,  and  wc  quote  the  rcison  why, 
especially  as  we  thoroughly  sympathise  in  all  that  relates 
to  Rowhind  Hill:— 

"  '  One  minute  longer,  Phoebe  :  we  must  be  prepared 
at  once  against  accidents.  Something  may  separate  u», 
though  I  seo  no  likelihood  of  such  an  occurrence  at  pre- 
sent. It  is  best  to  leave  as  little  as  we  can  to  chance. 
I  must  give  you  my  address,  and  arrange  about  your  cor- 
responding with  me.'  Hero  Phoebe's  countenance  Imu 
came  suddenly  overcast.  *  You  will  correspond  with  me, 
Phoebe  V  inquired  Lovell,  infeiring  that  she  hesitated. 
'  You  will  write  to  me  ^* 

"  The  sweet  girl  hung  her  head,  and  shook  it  dospond- 

"'What!'  ezchumed  Lorell,  in  avtonishment.    '!>• 
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70TI  withhold  ihe  first  proof  of  oonfidence  that  I  roqoiro 
of  you — for  I  must  require  it — it  is  necessary.* 

'*  A  t€ar  glistoned  upon  the  full  lid,  that  half  relied 
her  downcast  eje. 

" '  My  girl ! — ^my  good  and  candid  girl !'  exclaimed 
Lorell,  '  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  V 

"  *  I  scarcely  know  how  to  write,  sir.  I  neyer  learned,' 
was  at  last  the  admission  of  the  now  weeping  Phoohe. 

**  *  What !  you  have  learned  to  read,  and  you  never 
learned  to  write !' 

'* '  I  had  no  occasion,  sir ;  I  had  no  one  to  write  to/ 
was  her  innocent  explanation.  '  I  might  have  written, 
to  he  sure,  to  the  friend  I  informed  you  of;  and  I  often 
thought  of  trying  what  I  could  do,  hut  the  estpense  of  a 
latter,  sir — I  received  nothing  hesides  my  hoard.' 

' '  And  is  there  to  be  no  statue  to  you,  Rowland  Hill  ? 
Do  marble  and  bronze  on  every  hand  anticipate,  with 
impatient  honours,  the  rewards  of  posterity  for  a  hero, 
who,  through  the  sinews  of  a  hundred  thousand  warriors, 
and  with  the  aid  of  captainship,  hardly  inferior  to  his 
own,  on  every  side  of  him,  has  won  a  host  of  fields ;  and 
is  there  no  mould  or  chisel  for  you  ?  You  who  have  filled 
np  the  pernicious  gulph  which  poverty  and  distance  in- 
terpose between  man,  and  the  best  cheriaher  of  his  affec- 
tions and  virtues — ^his  home !  Poor  artisans ! — ^by  whoso 
fitft  wasting  and  disproportionably  renewed  vigour  the 
manufacturer  grows  fat  and  sleek,  enlarges  his  little  lawn 
into  a  domain  of  miles,  and  his  country-box  into  a  palace 
— heed  not  now  though  you  should  be  obliged  to  send 
your  children  firom  you  &r,  fiir,  to  seek  for  better  fortune 
at  less  toiL  Without  stinting  a  meal,  you  can- talk  to 
them  when  you  please ;  learn  how  it  fares  with  them  ! 
counsel  them,  encourage  them  ;  comfort  them  when  they 
need  it ;  keep  them  still  upon  their  guard,  beset  if  they 
should  be  with  knavery  or  lust — almost  as  though  they 
were  still  within  the  range  of  the  paternal  eye.  Ab- 
stracted from  the  millions  of  the  land,  what  a  sorry  re- 
mainder would  you  leave  !  What  were  the  land  without 
you  ?  If  you  are  the  base  of  the  society,  how  broad  is 
that  base !  of  what  moment  that  it  should  be  sound  ; 
Rowland  Hill  has  found  out  the  secret  of  rendering  it  so, 
and  for  pre.icrving  it  so. 

'•  The  Revenue!  Pounds,  shillings,  and  pence?  Dross! 
Set  a  sum  upon  the  domestic  tie ! 

"  And  there  is  no  monument  for  you,  Rowland  Hill? 
They  wished  you  a  kind  good  morning  at  the  General 
Post-office !  Justice !  But  it  was  politely  done.  There 
is  nothing  for  you,  or  next  to  nothing — a  mighty  spirit  of 
gratitude ! — sprinkle  of  a  few  thousands  of  pounds !  when 
the  tithe  of  a  million  might  have  been  raised  for  you  in 
mere  penny  beads,  and  not  the  pocket  of  a  contributing 
errand-boy  perceptibly  the  lighter !  But  there  w.is  no- 
thing flashy,  Rowland  Hill,  about  your  achievement !  It 
ooet  neither  treasure,  nor  blood  and  sweat!  It  was 
announced  by  no  brawling  of  Gazettes ! — it  was  celebrated 
by  no  public  rejoicings — the  blustering  of  cannon,  fire- 
vorks,  illuminations.  It  shook  not  the  world  with  the 
struggles  of  its  mighty  birth,  though  for  ages  it  will  do 
what  it  hath  already  done — worlds  of  good.  It  came 
upon  us  as  softly  as  a  sheet  of  French  letter-paper  falls  to 
the  ground,  not  making  any  noise  at  all. 

' '  Never,  dear  Rowland  Hill — ^we  use  the  epithet  in 
hearty  earnest — never  was  public  testimonial  botched 
and  bungled  so  lamentably  as  yours !  Thoughtlessness, 
apathy,  and  stupidity,  must  have  foisted  themselves  upon 
your  friends,  as  the  promoters  of  it.  There  ought  to 
have  been  arranged  a  simultaneous  demonstration  of 
thanks  to  you,  in  every  city,  town,  village,  and  hamlet 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom !  If  we  have  heard 
aright,  the  compliment  cost  something  short  of  tvt'enty 
thousand.  Why,  London  alone  might  have  paid  the  shot 
for  the  rest  of  the  empire,  without  doing  anything  to 
wag  its  head  for,  after  all !  But,  Rowland  Hill,  we  fear 
you  want  the  knack.  You  may  have  the  talent,  the 
benevolence,  the  patriotism,  to  plan  and  suggest  a  benefit, 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  that  the  country 
ever  received  from  the  services  of  a  single  man  ;  but  we 
suspect  you  lack  the  cunning  to  know  that  patriotism, 
benevolence,  and  talents,  must  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly bestir  tjiems^lves,  and  thoroughJy  too,  to  secure 


their  due  reward,  or  be  content  to  go  without  it.  The 
debts  that  are  due  to  them  are  seldom,  if  ever,  discharged 
spontaneously.** 

This  is  a  strange  story,  though  such  things  may  be  true ; 
but  Phoebe  soon  learned  to  write  when  a  case  of  neces- 
sity  arose.  Mr.  Lovell,  jun.,  sometimes  had  evil 
counsellors.  He  was  wounded  in  a  duel  undertaken 
on  account  of  Phcobe,  who  was  residing  in  the  inn 
where  he  lodged.  The  fighting  cf  duels  is  one  of 
those  brutal,  though  once  fashionable,  practices  con- 
demned by  Mr.  Knowles.  The  surgeon,  who  attended 
Mr.  Lovell,  was  by  no  means  high  in  morals,  and  ho  sup- 
posed that  the  attachment  was  not  one  likely  to  end  in 
marriage.    So  thus  he  counselled  his  invalided  patient : — 

**  The  surgeon  was  not  the  very  best  companion  for  the 
young  man  at  such  a  moment.  He  wa  more  of  a 
voluptuary  than  exactly  consisted  with  either  his  years  or 
his  profession.  Defend  us  from  grey  hairs  and  free 
morals.  It  is  an  odious  union  !  Profligacy  with  a  sanc- 
tion. One  such  character  is  a  more  prolific  source  of 
contamination  to  youth  than  the  society  of  a  dozen  new- 
fledged  profligates.  In  the  latter  case  there  is  no  war- 
rant f  >r  folly  ;  in  the  former  it  appears  to  be  justified. 

*  *  He  talked  nbout  indiscretions  that  are  venial— desires, 
which,  although  it  might  seem  criminal  to  indulge,  it 
was,  at  the  same  time,  unnatural  to  mortify — weakness 
incident  to  the  wisest  and  best  of  men — ^irregularities, 
inseparable  from  the  freshness  and  glow  of  youth — oppor- 
tunities which  it  was  n-^t  to  be  expected  that  flesh  and 
blood  could  resist — in  short,  worked  our  hero  up  into  a 
determination  to  set  at  rest  that  veiy  night  all  doubt  and 
suimisc,  by  obtaining  an  interview  with  the  object  wlio- 
had  8uppIi(Hl  so  striking  an  incident  in  the  business  of  the 
evening  ;  and  then  left  him  with  a  congratulatory  shako 
of  the  hand,  assuring  him  that  he  esteemed  himself  most 
happy  in  having  found  out  the  cause,  as  he  believed,  of 
his  patient's  protnicted  recovery,  and  at  the  same  time 
suggested  the  remedy,  that  would  insure  acceleration." 

Such  was  the  surgeon's  morality.  Next  we  give  that  of 
an  intendcil  clergyman — and  it  certainly  is  not  better  ; 
though  neither  the  medical  nor  the  clerical  portraitures 
want  originals  in  the  world  :— • 

'"Well  sir;  I  entered  college.  My  abilities  obtain- 
ed me  a  tuition,  and  that  tuition  insures  me  indepen- 
dence. I  have  abandfmcd  the  idea  of  entering  the  church, 
as  the  calling  does  not  exactly  sqaire  with  my  notions  of 
enjoyment.  A  far  better  prospect  has  been  opened  to  mo 
by  my  friend.  His  father  is  on  his  last  legs.  In  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two,  the  son  will  certainly  stop  into  his 
shoes,  and  so  necessary  have  I  mad:3  myself  to  him,  that 
the  moment  ho  does  so,  I  may  regard  myself  as  the  ngent 
for  the  whole  of  his  estate  ;  preparatorily  to  which  I  liavo 
latterly  turned  my  attention  to  the  law,  sir.  I  might  have 
taken  ordci>s  and  entered  the  church  wi;h  advantage,  as 
my  friend  has  a  living  In  his  gift,  which,  in  tho  course  of 
things  must  shortly  become  vacant,  the  present  incum- 
bent having  already  lived  to  an  unusually  advanced  age ; 
but  the  living,  sir,  only  brings  in  a  poor  thousand  a-year, 
subject  to  reduction  from  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a 
curate,  as  what  rector  would  bo  tied  to  his  flock  from 
year's-end  to  year's  end,  when  by  sacrificing  a  tithe  of  his 
income,  he  can  transfer  the  better  half  of  his  duties  if  not 
indeed  the  whole  of  them,  to  the  charge  of  another  ?  But 
the  agency,  sir,  will  be  twice  as  productive,  upon  the  very 
lowest  calculation  ;  so  that,  as  you  must  perceive,  ther» 
is  no  comparison  whatsoever  between  the  relative  eligibil- 
ity of  the  two  speculations.' 

*'  *  Religion  a  speculation  ! '  thought  Lovell.  '  The 
plan  of  the  Godhead,  for  the  redemption  of  man,  perverted 
into  a  scheme  for  mere  worldly  speculation ! ' 

"  •  Yes,  sir,'  resumed  the  agent  presumptive,  *  my 
friend  could  never  do  without  me.  At  this  very  moment 
he  is  playing  a  game,  in  which,  without  my  assititancc,  the 
odds  ara  a  hundred  to  one  that  he  would  have  been  de- 
feated.   Ue  18  not  sure  of  it  even  now,  sir.' 
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" '  WhAt  kind  of  game  t'  inquired  Lo?«Il,  whose  ourf- 
osity  began  now  to  be  exeited. 

**  <  A  game  of  the  heart,  sir.  The  most  beautiAil  orea- 
tm,  I  haTi  every  reason  to  believe,  that  ever  ocoaaioned 
a  heart-ache,  though  I  never  caught  more  than  a  glimpie 
of  her  and  that  but  once. ' " 

The  proposed*  Tiotim  in  this  game  of  the  heart  became 
Kn.  LovelL 

The  government,  it  is  said,  have  offered  Sheridan 
Knowlesa  pension  of  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum. 
We  regret  that  they  should  have  offered  that  sum.  Mr. 
Knowles  is  the  novelist  of  morality,  if  we  may  use  that 
term.  We  might  go  farther  and  say,  in  relation,  at 
least,  to  George  Lovell,  that  he  is  the  novellist  of  reli- 
gion ;  and  that  not  a  sickly  sentimentalism  under  this 
high  name — ^but  the  religion  o{  the  New  Testament. 
Mr.  Knowles  is  a  grateful  man.  He  had  received  some 
kindness  in  Glasgow,  and  thus  he  remembers  it  in  his 
first  volume : — 

"  And  yet  can  we  ourselves  forget  the  welcome  that 
greeted  us,  when,  poor — almost  stark  naked  in  our  cir- 
cumstance>— we  entered  as  a  foreigner — a  perfect  stranger 
— a  city,  the  inhabitants  of  which  share  with  their  coun- 
tiymen  the  reputation  of  exclusive  clannishness,  with 
only  half  a  dosen  letters  of  recommendation  in  our  hand. 
How  these  letters  were  honoured  !  How  those  to  whom 
we  brought  them  collected  their  connexions  and  friends 
4trotind  us ! — feasted  and  fostered  us !  How  their  kind- 
ness warmed  into  attachment,  not  slowly  but  rapidly : 
not  transiently,  but  permanently  !  How  that  attach- 
ment has  cheered  and  gladdened  us  for  nearly  thirty 
years !  How  it  maaifests,  now,  all  the  solicitude  and 
fervour  of  an  own  brother's  love  !  Ghtf^ow !  capital  of 
hospitable  cities !  we  neither  drew  our  breath  in  you, 
nor  spent  our  youth  in  you.  You  are  neither  part  or 
parcel  of  our  fittherland !  yet  base  were  we  to  utter 
penury  of  mind  and  heart,  did  we  not  feel  as  your  son ; 
for  never  son  of  your  own  was  cherished  by  you  more 
fondly,  more  deavingly  than  we  were  !  Were !  ay,  <^d 
<nrf  !  May  your  civic  motto  be  ever  fulftlled.  May  you 
flourish,  old  Glasgow!" 


SIXTY  YEARS  HENCE. 
Hires  volumes.    London :  T.  K.  Newby. 

We  may  mention  this  work,  now  that  the  potato  disease 
it  ohecked — ^we  hope  it  is  past,  and  Mr.  Smees'  A%fis  VaS' 
later  is  sickly.  We  were  frightened  at  the  Tolumes  pre- 
yiously,  and  had  some  doubts  of  the  propriety  of  doing 
anything  towards  extending  their  publicity.  The  corn 
•pecuhitort  would  hare  made  double  fortunes  by  <iuoting 
them  in  their  circulars,  if  they  had  known  of  their  existence. 
And  wild  as  these  rolumes  really  are,  we  could  make  up 
commercial  volumes  of  circulars  almost  equally  frantic.  Mr. 
Boll  of  New  York,  who  kept  writing  to  us  all  perpetually 
that  there  was  no  more  com  in  America,  could  write  this 
novel.  Mr.  Bull  is  one  description  of  the  Joseph  Ady 
school.  He  keeps  fortnightly  advising  somethmg  to  your 
advantage ;  but  for  two  or  three  months  post  it  has  always 
turned  out  to  our  disadvantage,  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, until  last  arrival,  when  the  advices  were  rather  in 
our  favour ;  as  it  was  discovered  that  the  com  stocks  of 
America  were  not  quite  run  out. 

Sixty  Years  Hence  might  hare  fumished  the  Jtfarib  Lane 
Escpresi,  our  fnend  of  The  Economist,  and  similar 
journals,  with  valuable  extracts  during  all  this  com  strag- 
gle. They  seem,  however,  to  have  orerlooked  the  book. 

Its  story  hangs  on  galvanism.  One  person  learned  in 
all  black  arts  discovered  how  to  make  moat  misehieroui 


They  wen  fln<Mi0i»aMmals.   ThakeaibBtffths 

East  were  trifles  when  oompnred  with  thaai^4iot  ibr  bttSE, 
but  numbers  and  destructive  qualities.  They  destroyed 
all  green  lea;ves  ;  and  of  course  they  began  with  the 
potatoes,  as  we  know  at  this  day  to  our  oost.  As  ysars 
went  forward,  the  inssot  grew,  quits  in  the  manh  of  eril 
pointed  out  by  the  trade.  It  attacked  the  beans  next. 
Then  it  turned  to  the  com  crop.  A  general  fiunxne  was 
nsceasarily  the  oonsequeaoe,  and  mankind  would  havo 
been  extirpated ;  but  that  "  set  a  thief  to  esUdi  a 
thief;"  the  man  who  galvanised  this  judgment  into 
existenee  contrived  a  means  of  destroying  it,  or  of  se- 
curing the  fields  on  vrhioh  his  patent  anti-insect  mixturo 
was  spread  against  the  ravages  which  his  insects  made. 
He  was  a  rery  scientific  man,  and  lodged  with  a  coarse 
money-making  chair  and  table  broker,  named  John  Cash  ; 
for  the  doer  of  all  this  mischief  was  rery  poor.  John  Cash 
saw  that  the  composition  might  be  viduable.  He  got 
instructed  in  the  secret^  and  then  being  undesiroos 
of  a  partner  in  this  money  making  bosmess :  and  find- 
ing the  recipe  quite  right,  he  managed  to  have  his  m- 
stractorcommitted  to  a  lunatic  asylum.  By-the-bye,  we 
are  past  the  times  when  lunatic  asylums  can  be  used 
for  these  purposes ;  but  John  Cash  had  founded  a  small 
one  of  his  own  as  a  testimony  to  his  benerelsBos. 
Many  years  passed  onward.  The  inventor  of  the  Insset 
was  in  his  hopeless  prison.  John  Cash  was  on  the  Exchange 
trading  with  his  anti-insect  corrosive,  and  making  enor- 
mous wealth.  Gonvulrions  spread  in  society.  Tamelts; 
revolts,  rebellions,  rerolutions  fiunine-DAde,  appeared 
OTerywhere.  Thrones  were  cast  down.  Nations  were  oblite- 
rated. All  southern  and  western  Enrf^vrere  united  in  one 
government,  under  one  legislature.  Paris  wasitsnaetropolis. 
The  money-power  was  its  tyrant.  Gold  its  idol  and  its  curse. 
The  book,  or  its  anonymous  author,  gets  very  wild  befbte 
all  these  things  ar  |,sffi»cted,  as  may  be  readily  supposed. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  under  "  an  aUegoiy"  the  author 
meant  to  describe  the  progress  of  the  money  power. 
Living  men  sit  for  his  pictures.  Nobody  can  doubt  Sir 
Robert  Peel's.  Lord  Brougham's  is  clear  like  histoiy. 
A  name  could  be  attached  to  John  Cash  ;  but  as  two  er 
more  have  been  mentioned,  and  Cash  is  a  desperate 
▼illain — while  his  supposed  types  are  respectable  wealthy 
men — ^we  dare  not  disclose  the  secret. 

The  composition  of  the  Psrisian  Legislatiire  of  ihs 
united  monarchies  sixty  years  hence  is  extravagantly 
mad.  The  money  qualification  to  the  lower  house  is  ten 
thousand  pounds.  Our  sterling  money  still  keeps  its 
superiority,  it  may  be  observed.  To  the  Upper  House  » 
much  higher  qualification  is  necessary.  In  our  opinion, 
property  qualiflcationa  for  legisiators  will  not  exist  sixtj 
years  hence,  neither  in  Paris  nor  in  London.  John  Gasii 
becomes  interminably  rich,  as  a  consequence  of  workup 
both  the  insect  and  the  insect  killer ;  and  as  the  fiitsJ 
consequence  of  the  money  power,  he  becomes  ultimatelj 
dictator.  At  this  time  the  insect  maker  has  escaped 
from  his  living  grave;  and  has  instruoted  a  yonnger 
and  a  better  man  in  his  mysteries.  The  disciple 
wet  his  parched  lips  with  very  much  kindness.  Bat 
still  the  old  man  was  desperate.  In  his  wont  mood  of 
misanthropy,  this  insect  maker  constracted  an  immeosdy 
superior  animal  in  ferocity,  and  let  it  k>ose  on  men, 
and  died,  muttering  curses  as  the  new  destmctiTe 
element   wm  laiinohed  int9  tko  world.      Joha  OMh 
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hAd  n*  ree^  agtiiMi  Hi  power.  Kmo  bat  tib  mw 
diMiple  eoald  tell  how  it  niigbt  be  oombated»  and 
hh  knowledge  was  imfMrfect.  Sat  John  Cadi  eeued 
him  and  sank  him  to  the  lowest  eell  of  his  Bflnerolent 
Aejlnm.  ¥Vom  that  he  brake  out  finally  by  the  influenoe 
Off  hisgalvanistio  power.  He  wrought  a  mirade  !  The 
bolts,  bars,  and  solid  masonry  were  fused  in  the  lightning 
that  he  conjured  down  en  the  building,  if  he  did  not 
create  it.  The  ooojuror  alone  escaped  unhurt.  No 
diseased  imagination  was  ever  more  thoroughly  wild  in 
its  conceptions  than  that  of  this  author,  and  yet  he  is 
not,  we  believe,  in  John  Gash's  Lunatic.  And  while 
there  is  absolute  madness  in  some  of  his  imaginings,  there 
is  beauty  in  his  quieter  thoughts,  and  genius  in  his  de- 
■oriptire  passages.  The  last  inoident  we  hare  mentioned 
is  beautifully  described  :— 

'*  The  dreariest  hour  in  the  captive's  solitude — ^when 
the  mouse  leaps  out  of  his  bitter  loaf,  when  the  tadpole 
and  the  leech  from  his  dungeon  moat  defile  the  water  he 
raises  to  his  fevered  lips,  when  motionless  with  sickness 
be  dreads  the  tooth  and  feels  the  cold  feet  of  the  carnivo- 
rous rat  patter  over  his  forehead,  when  the  rude  hand  of 
the  jailor  has  crushed  the  beetle  or  the  spider  grown 
tame  from  long  companionship,  or  rooted  out  the  lonely 
plant  whose  growth  he  had  leaned  loviugly  to  watcb—is 
nothing  to  Uiat  of  his  first  restoration  to  the  cell  from 
which  he  had  been  suffered  to  emerge,  afker  long  confine- 
ment, to  breathe  the  pure  air  of  heaven,  and  £e$m  that 
he  wasfiree. 

'*  Hope— where  the  ibture  is  hc^ieftil— withers  in  the 
most  sanguine  breast.  What,  therefore,  must  have  been 
the  desolating  thoughts  of  Tempest  pent  in  that  living  se- 
pulchre without  a  chance  of  egress,  and  without  one  pro- 
spective ray  to  illuminate  the  despair  of  that  dank  dark 
dongeon'  s  night  f 

"  There  was  nothinff  to  relieve,  but  everything  to 
sharpen  his  anguish.  The  very  thought,  that  his  suffer- 
ings were  unmerited,  added  to  their  poignancy.  He  was 
not  even  in  the  situation  of  those  who,  though  still  ding- 
ing to  existonce  with  the  tenacious  instinct  of  the  love  of 
life,  have  yet  been  in  some  measure  sated  with  its  expe- 
riences. Tempest — without  the  consciousness  of  having 
live<^  without  the  memories  and  regrete  which  satisfy  the 
eoul  they  sadden — was  arrested  on  the  threshold  of  the 
world  that  wooed  him,  withheld  horn  the  friiition  of  un- 
tried delights  which  disappointment  had  not  leavened, 
and  consigned  to  the  oblivion  of  the  grave— an  artificial 
grare  without  the  repose,  and  diyestod  of  the  hopes  of 
that  in  which  out-worn  humanity  finds  refuge. 

"  The  night  and  day  were  one  in  his  gloomy  prison ;  but 
thoogh  he  made  no  efhri  to  mark  the  time — ^for  what  was 
time  to  him  ? — it  became  evident  that  a  night  or  day  at 
least  had  elapsed  without  the  appearance  of  the  jailor  to 
bring  him  food  or  drink. 

"  Then  his  growing  tldrst  began  painfully  to  mark  the 
hoars,  and  the  horrible  suspioion  flaished  across  his  mind, 
that  he  was  devoted  by  his  present  guardian  to  a  death  df 
famine. 

"  After  long-repeated  and  exhausted  cries,  he  relapsed 
into  silence.  The  last  chance  vanished  that,  aooidentally 
forgotten,  his  voice  might  still  have  been  heard.  If  mur- 
der were  designed  who  would  heed  the  shout  of  the  sup- 
posed maniac  ?  Why,  therefore,  longer  rouse  the  echoes  of 
Uiose  unpitying  walls  f 

**  He  sat  down  :  a  cold  shudder  ran  over  him.  The 
sensations  he  exhibited  were  those  of  one  buried  in  a 
trsnoe  when  awakening  in  the  coffin.  The  very  air  seemed 
close  and  suffocating.  He  gasped  for  breath.  All  the 
distinctive  horrors  of  death  by  starvation  he  had  ever  heard 
or  read  of  came,  crowdiog  on  his  harrowed  memory.  The 
gnawing  pang— -the  acute  despair — the  wolfish  howl — the 
longings  of  the  cannibal,  were  vividly  present  in  his 
thougbto.  Imagination  conjured  up  the  draught  of  blood 
from  the  sufferer's  own  vdns — the  long  delirium — ^the 
wasted  frame — ^the  afterwards  disoovered  skeleton^  whose 


fingers' gnawed,  and  hoinble  ooaicrtion,  ai|^  the  on- 
speakable  agonies  of  vitality  thus  departing. 

"  The  maddening  contemplation  of  such  a  death  was  al- 
most ^aough  to  urge  the  victim  of  it  to  dash  out  his  brains 
against  the  walls.  Yet  this  was  the  death  to  which  his 
connexion  with  the  galvanist  had  led — from  which  the 
galvanist  mi^t  have  saved  him — the  reserved,  not  for 
him  alone,  but  perliaps  for  all  mankind. 

«<  At  this  thought  a  curse  inexpressibly  bitter  gathered 
in  his  heart.  He  began  to' doubt  the  justice  of  tlie  Su- 
prame  Power,  whose  abstinence  firom  all  exceptional  oon- 
trd  over  terrestrial  weal  or  woe,  beyond  that  proceeding 
firom  his  primotdial  laws,  he  had  once  recoguiiwd  as  dis- 
tinctive of  eternal  wisdom. 

"  There  came  a  change,  but  no  relief  in  these  weird 
imaginings.  The  vivid  promptings  of  despair  gave  way 
to  the  dull  monotony  of  desolation,  and  then  succeeded 
to  it. 

*'  At  length,  rather  a  mechanical  instinct  than  a  hope 
vrged  the  captive  to  tiy  the  walls  and  fastenings  of  his 
cell. 

**  Both  seemed  to  mock  bis  efforts.  The  wall  was 
solid  stone,  the  door  did  not  even  respond  by  a  faint  vi- 
bration to  the  most  desperate  concentration  of  his  strength. 
"  But  yet,  so  utter  was  the  darkness  that  he  had  been 
obliged  to  explore  by  the  touch  the  sides  and  flooring  ot 
his  cell,  and  as  his  finger  travelletl  over  them  he  lighted 
on  certain  inequalities,  whicfa  he  discerned  to  be  charac- 
ters rudely  graven  on  ita  surface.  Was  he  awake  and 
saw,  or  was  it  the  ddusion  of  delirium  ?  those  characters 
formed  the  name  of  his  detierted  master. 

'*  This,  then,  was  the  dungeon  in  which  the  deceased 
galvanist  had  been  for  so  many  years  immured.  Even 
here,  then,  there  was  hope  so  long  as  there  was  life ;  but 
how  long  would  there  still  be  life  for  Tempest  ? 

"  Beside  this  name  there  was  the  date  ,*  beside  the  date 
were  other  characters— -innumerable  oharaetors—the 
smoothness  of  the  wall  was  roughened  by  their  multitude, 
the  work  of  the  captive's  drc«ry  leisure.  Deprived  of 
writing  implements,  he  had  made  a  note-book  of  the 
stone,  and  scratehed  upon  the  wall  whole  passages  of  his 
mind's  history  in  hieroglyphios,  unintelligible  to  all  but 
their  inventor,  except  to  Tempest,  his  initiated  disciple. 

"Nothing  but  that  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge,  which 
had  marked  his  early  life,  could  for  a  moment  have  di- 
verted his  thoughts  from  the  burning  thirst  then  throbbing 
m  his  veins  and  husky  in  his  throat.  Once  or  twice  he 
essayed  to  read,  and  then — ^with  breathless  interest — he 
read  on,  unmindful  of  his  pain,  forgetful  of  his  misery. 

"  Hours  passed,  and  Tempest  thought  no  more  of  his 
thirst  or  of  his  despair. 

**  His  mind,  if  not  his  eyes,  devoured  the  unexpected 
record.  That  which  he  had  longed  so  ardently  to  know 
was  here  made  manifest.  He  followed,  step  by  step,  the 
process  of  his  predecessor's  thoughte.  One  by  one  he 
disoovered  and  oonnected  the  missing  links  of  his  own 
imperfect  knowledge,  till,  by  degrees,  the  secrete  of  the 
galvinist  were  revealed. 

"  Tempest  had  thus  appropriated  all  the  galvinist  had 
withheld.  He  had  possessed  himself  of  more  than  his 
predecessor's  power  ;  because  gifted  with  the  intellect  to 
compass,  and  with  the  energy  to  master,  weapons  which 
the  old  man  had  never  dared  to  wield.  The  youth  was 
now,  as  he  had  so  long  drelmied,  lord  of  the  grey-board's 
spell !  From  the  exultation  of  absorbing  thought,  he 
was  at  last  recalled  to  a  sense  of  the  stem  reality. 

"  If  it  were  terrible  to  die  before.  Tempest  felt  that  to 
perish  then  would  be  to  die  a  thousand  deaths :  he  was 
resolved  to  live.  He  willed  it  with  that  energy  of  volition 
which  overcomes  impossibilities.  He  tried  the  powers  he 
had  mastered  as  a  new-fledged  bird  which  essays  its  wings, 
or  as  the  blind  restored  will  sometimes  open  their  eyes 
and  dance  at  the  offonded  sun  with  rash  impatience. 

' '  Too  reckless  and  unpractised,  at  every  effort  be  risked 
annihilation  from  the  fluids,  which  flashed  and  roared  liko 
the  summoned  spirite  which  howled  round  tho^necromancer 
in  old  tales,  to  tear  him  into  atoms  in  the  first  error  iu 
his  incantation. 

**  His  o^--fiHed  with  a  fitful  brightoess,  whose  in- 
tensity inorwsod  or  waned— was  light  as  day.    His  glance 
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could  pieroe  not  alone  the  night  of  his  dark  oell,  but  oTen 
the  masonry  of  its  Taulted  arch,  with  more  clearness  than 
a  sun-ray  struggles  through  the  mist.  The  figures  dim, 
the  mnflBod  sounds,  the  thoughts  confused,  of  men — from 
whom  walls  of  stone  d. Tided  him — dawned  to  his  ejes  and 
ears  and  apprehension,  and  then  again  one  fault — in  the 
manipulation  his  untutored  hand  practised  too  daringly — 
left  him  a  wholesome  warning  of  the  destruction  he  had 
narrowly  escaped,  as  he  lay^tunned  and  prostrate  in  the 
darkness; 

"  But  Tempest  was  desperate,  if  not  utterly  fearless. 
He  could  but  perish  :  starvation  and  obliyion  were  within, 
the  world  and  its  renown  beyond,  those  walls. 

**  With  the  convulsiyo  ener^r  which  his  overwrought 
nerves  permitted,  ho  once  more  gathered  the  subtle  fluids 
round  him.  Like  a  child  disporting  with  the  lightenings 
of  the  thundering  Jupiter,  he  made  them  flash  and  play 
around  Iiis  fmil  frame,  which  one  error  in  their  manage- 
ment would  have  reduced  to  ashes ;  until,  at  length— 
taking  leave  of  lifo  like  one  who  attempts  a  desperate 
liazard,  and  recommending  his  soul  to  God — he  concen- 
trated all  his  power,  and  made  a  final  effort. 

*'  A  shock  was  felt — ^an  explosion  heard — the  walls 
wero  shaken — the  building  rocked — the  lead  poured  in  a 
cascade  from  the  roof— the  molten  iron  of  bolts  and  gates 
and  bars  ran  in  a  glowing  stream — but  Tempest  was  un- 
harmed. His  prison  doors  were  no  longer.  He  walked 
out.  The  millionth  part  of  a  hair's  breadth  had  made 
the  difference  for  him  between  annihilation  and  fireedom !" 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  his  coadjutor  rose  ulti- 
mately against  John  Cash,  who  was  murdered  by  his  son. 
That  son  seeks  to  reign.  The  insect-killer  opposes  him. 
There  is  a  battle — defeats  to  the  monopolists — freedom 
to  the  people — the  utter  destruction  of  all  galvanirtic 
com  insects — the  composition  made  useless — ^the  Avis 
Vastator  being  a  past  curse— -and  finished  like  wolves  in 
Yorkshire — while  the  insoct-killer ;  the  tyrant's  foe  mar- 
ries— as  ho  deserves — very  much  to  his  advantage ;  and 
the  world,  as  we  understand  the  story,  begins  to  rise  out 
of  its  ruins  again  in  the  year  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  eight. 

Such  is  "Sixty  Years  Hence ;"  indescribably  the 
most  horrible  and  mystorious  work  of  1847,  as  yet  pub- 
lished ;  and  if  any  custodier  of  a  circuiting  library  wants 
excitement  for  his  customers,  in  summer  or  autumn 
quarters,  this  is  his  book  ;  and  he  is  safe  to  order  twelve 
copies,  it  is  so  crammed  with  mystery,  money,  insects, 
potato-disease,  famine,  pestilence,  crime,  lunacy,  mur- 
der, madness,  love,  and  eccentricity.  For  its  moral  ten- 
dencies we  give  no  wari'anty. 


IBERIA  WON. 

A  Poem.     By  Thomas  Hconxr. 

London :    Thomas  Longman  dt  Co. 

The  recent  experience  of  the  Athenceum  warns  critics 
from  taking  liberties  with  Mr.  Hughes,  unless  from  a  de- 
sire to  be  rendered  famous  in  bitter  verses,  with  very 
black  and  most  fimtastio  engravings.  Upon  the  whole, 
however,  it  is  a  good  plan  for  authors  to  defend  themselves 
from  the  attacks  of  the  press.  It  eonduoes  to  caution,  be> 
cause  there  are  few  living  men  who  wish  to  be  toma- 
hawked and  tatooed  in  the  manner  adopted  by  this  poet 
and  satirist. 

"  Iberia  Won,"  is  an  acconnt,  inverse,  of  some  leading 
incidents  in  the  Peninsular  War — an  Anglo-Spanish  Iliad 
in  Spenserian  stanza.  It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  the 
poetry  is  more  than  respectable.  It  is  faultless — the 
composition,  and  all  the  artbtical  departments,  are  quite 


aoourate— but  that  seems  to  be  its  recomendation.     The 

notes  are  valuable,  displaying  much  research ;   and  an 

intimate  acquaintance  with  ancient  literature  not  easily 

maintained  by  a  person  pursuing  the  wandering    hSe, 

which  physical  weakness  compels  Mr.  Hughes  to  follow. 

The  following  extract  is  but  a  £ur  specimen  of  many 

P»gwi:— 

"  The  Greeks  called  Italy  '  Hesneria,'  because  it  was 
situated  to  the  west  of  them,  and  the  Romans  called 
Spain  '  Hesperia*  equally,  because  it  was  to  the  west  of 
Italy,  but  the  Latin  poets,  imitating  the  Greeks,  very  fre- 
quently called  Italy  '  Hesperia'  also.    Thus  Virgil — 

'  Est  locus,  Hesperiam  Graii  eognomine  dicunt.' 

Macrobius  prefers  deriving  the  origin  of  the  name,  as  ap- 
plied to  Italy,  from  its  western  situation,  to  the  fiiet  of 
Its  being  chosen  by  Hesperus  for  his  residence,  when 
he  was  expelled  by  his  brother  Atlas :  '  Italy  is  called 
Hesperia,  because  it  lies  to  the  west.'  (Macrob.  Saturn, 
lib,  J .,  cap.  3, )  Horace,  when  he  applies  the  name  to 
Spain,  distiuRuishes  the  latter  country  by  the  addition  of 
the  word  '  ultima,'  thus: — 

'  Qui  nunc  Hesperii  sospes  ab  ultimi 
Caris  multa  sodalibus,'  &c: 

Carm.  1.  39. 

Strabo,  lib.  1,  seems  to  derive  the  name  from  situation, 
where  he  describes  the  Spaniards  as  the  most  western 
nation  *'  tnaUsla  hesperioi.  And  both  he  and  Plinv  state 
that  Ilisnania  was  likewise  called  Iberia,  either  from  a 
king  of  that  name,  or  from  the  river  Iberius  (Ebro). 

*'  Iberia,  though  the  name  by  which,  after  Hisponia, 
Spain  was  most  commonly  known  to  the  Latins,  was,  by 
a  confusion  not  very  complimentary  to  their  geographical 
accuracy,  likewise  the  name  of  a  reffion  in  Asia  Minor. 
It  was  a  tract  in  Pontus  separated  from  Colchis  by  the 
Moschio  mountains,  and  corresponds  with  tho  modern 
Georgia. 

'  Herbasque  quas  loloos  atque  Iberia 
Mittit  venenorum  ferax.' 

Harat.  Epod.  5. 

The  names  '  Hesperia'  and  '  Iberia'  are  found  together 
in  the  same  stimza  of  Camoens,  as  applied  to  the  rcuin- 
sula,  yet  with  some  vague  attempt  to  confine  the  latter 
name  to  the  Spanish  portion  exclusively  :— ^ 

'  Nome  em  armas  ditoso,  em  noss'  Hesperia, 


Berrao  quizera  ir  ver  terra  Iboria.* 


Lmz.  4. 54. 


Both  names  are  properly  applicable  to  the  entire  Penin- 
sula, including  Spam  and  Portugal,  the  second  epith*t» 
modified  by  the  prefix  Celto  into  '  Celtiberia,'  being  the 
ancient  name  of  Aragon  and  Catalonia,  and  Iliboria  that 
of  Granada.  The  name  Iberia,  as  applied  to  t^pain,  is 
found  in  Virgil  iEn.  9.682  :^ 

'  Pictus  acu  chlamydem,  et  fermgine  clarus  Iberia,' 

And  under  this  name  the  country  is  described  elaborately 
byAvienus  (P.  C.380)— 

'  Quamque  suis  opibxis  cnmulavit  Iberia  divc%'  ^. 

AusoniuB  (also  P.  C.  880)  makes  use  of  both  the  names 
'  Hispania'  and  Iberia '  i-^ 

*  His  Hispanus  ager  tellus  ubi  dives  Iberum.' 

Juvenal  (P.  C.  120)  uses  the  name  *  Hispania'  as  the 
distinctive  appellation  of  the  country,  which  became 
better  and  more  perilously  known  in  his  time  than  in  the 
days  of  Horace  and  Virgil : — 


'  Horrida  vitanda  est  Hispania.' 


Sai.  a  116. 


Here  is  classical  authority  for  a  happy  variety  of  Dames 
in  describing  Spain,   *  Hesperia,'   '  Iberia,'  '  Hispania  ?— 

'  Turn  sibi  Callaico  Brutus  cognomen  in  hoste 
Fecit^  et  Hispanam  Sanguine  tinxit  humum.' 

Ov.Fasl.i.i01^ 
*  Herculis  ritu,  mod6  dietus  O  plebs^ 
Morte  venalem  petiisse  laurum 
Caesar,  Hispana  repetit  Penates 
Victor  ab  orft.' 
Horat,  Carm,  3. 14. 
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The  poet  if  an  Irisman,  and  the  amor  patrim  seemi  ao 
strongly  doyeloped  as  to  lead  him  to  appropriate  honours 
for  Ireland  in  which  she  has  no  part. 

*'  The  eonclnding  incident  is  from  the  combat  of 
Maya,  which  took  place  in  the  same  neigh boarhood  a  few 
days  previoasly,  and  is  thus  described  by  Captain  Norton, 
of  the  34th  regiment : — *  The  ninety-second  met  the  ad- 
vancing French  column  first  with  its  right  wing  drawn  up 
in  line ;  and  after  a  most  destructive  fire  and  heuvv  loss  on 
both  sides,,  the  remnant  of  the  right  wing  retireu,  leaving 
a  line  of  killed  and  wounded  that  appeared  to  have  no 
iuterral.  The  French  column  advanced  up  to  tins  line 
and  then  halted,  the  killed  and  wounded  of  the  ninety- 
second  forming  a  sort  of  rampart;  the  left  wing  then 
opened  its  fire  on  the  column,  and,  as  I  was  but  a  little  to  the 
right  of  the  ninety-second,  I  could  not  help  reflecting  pain- 
fully how  many  of'^the  wounded  of  the  right  wing  must  have 
unavoidably  suffered  from  the  fire  of  their  comrades/ 
This  frightful  butchery  appears  to  excite  the  enthusiasm 
of  some  of  its  military  historians.  '  So  dreadful  was  the 
alaaghter,'  says  Napier,  *  that  it  is  said  the  advancing 
enemy  was  actually  stojpped  by  the  heaped  n.ass  of  dead 
and  dying;  and  then  the  left  wing  of  that  noble  regiment 
eomtng  down  from  the  higher  ground,  smote  wounded 
friends  and  exulting  foes  alike,  as  mingled  together  they 
stood  or  crawled  before  its  fire.  *  *  The  stem  valour 
of  the  ninety-second,  principiUly  composed  of  Irishmen, 
would  have  graced  ThermopylflB.' — Hisl.  War  Penins., 
book  zzi.,  chap,  d." 

The  Ninety-second  regiment  has  always  been  eminently 
andexclusivelyaScottish  regiment,  with,  perhaps,  scarcely 
a  dozen  Irishmen  in  the  corps.  The  Ninety-second  is 
the  Gordon  Uigblanders,  formed  and  recruited  from 
Aberdeen  and  BanffsMres  principally,  but  always  from 
Sootland. 

Mr.  Hughes'  feelings,  however,  are  more  accurately 
exercised  in  the  next  pamgraph. 

"  This  epithet  was  well  deserved  bv  General  Ross,  and 
IB  assifniea  to  him  by  Napier,  '  That  gallant  officer.' 
Book  XXI.,  c.  5.  I  am  proud  to  record  the  exploits  of 
my  countryman,  whose  name  and  achievements  are  en- 
deared to  me  by  early  recollections.  A  lofty  column  is 
erected  in  his  honour  at  the  beautiful  village  of  Ross- 
irevor.  within  seven  miles  of  wliich,  at  Newry,  my  early 
years  from  iufancv,  to  the  period  of  my  goin£[  to  college, 
were  passed.  All  my  summers  were  spent  m  and  near 
Hosstrcvor,  one  of  the  most  charuHng  sea-bathing  spots 
in  the  British  dominions.  The  noble  Bay  of  Carlingford 
stretches  before  it,  girt  by  an  amphitheatre  of  loftv  hills, 
and  Killowen  Point,  the  Woodhouse,  Greencastle,  the 
light-house,  and  Grenoro,  with  tho  ancient  and  piiti>* 
resquo  town  of  Garlingford,  the  stupendous  mountain 
overhanging  it,  and  the  bleak  tract  extending  along  to 
Omeath,  contrasted  with  the  sonny  and  wooded  slopes 
beyond,  have  left  impressions  indelible  even  during  much 
trmvei  in  foreign  lands.  I  rejoice  to  perceive  that  a  rail- 
way is  about  to  open  up  this  magnificent  region,  and  trust 
th:it  this  new  moans  of  intercourse  will  be  eminently  be- 
neticial  to  the  warm  hearted  inhabitants  of  all  the  sur- 
rounding district." 

There  was  not  a  moro  gallant  soldier  than  General  Ross 
in  the  British  service  :  there  is  not  a  more  lovely  spot 
than  Rosetrevor — not,  we  believe,  Rosstrevor — in  the 
British  dominions ;  and  we  rejoice  to  think  that  the 
splendour  of  its  scenery,  and  of  many  more  Irish  scenes, 
will  be  soon  better  known  in  England  and  Scotland  than 
has  been  hitherto  the  case. 

Mr  Hughes  hates  Napoleon  like  a  patriot,  and— just  as 
we  do— hates  his  memory  cordially,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  our  next  extract : — 

"  Of  the  love  which  the  French  people  bore  to  Napoleon, 
let  his  march  to  Cannes  be  a  witness  ;  where  the  inhabi- 
tants, as  he  passed,  surrounded  him  in  hundreds  of 
thousands,  with  tuimistakeable  demonstrations  of  blind  en- 
thusiasm and  delight  Not  even  the  terrible  conscription 
could  raze  his  impression  from  their  hearts.  The  general 
equity  of  his  internal  administration,  the  exact  system  of 
his  public  accounts,  the  effectual  discharge  of  duty  which 


he  required  of  the  state  servants,  the  abolition  of  idle 
privileged  oUases,  and  the  cessation  of  f^and  in  the 
management  of  the  revenue,  or  its  punishment  when  de- 
tected, caused  the  people  to  love  him,  as  they  everywhere 
love  justice.  Napoleon,  with  all  his  other  splendid  facul- 
ties, was  a  skilful  financier.  'He  was  opi>osed  to  publie 
loans,  and  leA  no  debt  He  had  no  private  views,  and  his 
active  energies  were  unimpaired  in  Lis  vassals'  service. 
The  utility  of  his  public  works  was  commensurate  with 
their  grandeur;  providing  at  once  empIo\-ment  fur  the 
poor  and  embellishment  for  the  country.  His  code  was  a 
monument  of  legislative  wisdom,  and  his  cadastre  an  in- 
valuable equalizer  and  register  of  taxation  and  the  liability 
of  property.    But,  withal,  he  was  a  detestable  tyrant" 

••  He  was  opposed  to  public  loans  and  left  no  debt.  .  . 
But  witbol  he  was  a  detestable  tyrant!" 

The  French  people  would  gladly  have  such  another 
tyrant.  The  Napoleon  of  peace  seems  to  be  less  chary  of 
public  loans,  and  will  assuredly  leave  debt. 

We  must  quote  a  specimen,  be  it  ever  so  short,  of  the 
poetry,  which  is  the  staple  of  tho  book, 

Ths  following  stanzas  relate  a  singular  anecdote  in 
military  history,  and  they  are  only  fair  specimens  of  the 
work : — 

"  Upon  the  chofre  stood  the  dauntless  Graham, 
And  marked  the  slaughter  with  determined  eye. 
Sad,  yet  unshrinking— poured  then  forth  of  fluue 

A  torrent,  hissing  red  athwart  the  sky; 
Close  o'er  the  stonners'  heads  the  missiles  fly ; 

The  stone-ribbed  curtain  into  fragments  huried^-* 
Full  fifty  cannon  streaming  death  on  high. 
Unmoved  they  stand — no  flag  of  fear  unfurled — 
A  scene  unmatched  before  since  dawning  of  the  world. 

"  Even  as  at  Niagara's  thundering  fall. 

Where  leaps  the  torrent  with  gigantic  stride : 
Beneath  the  wateiy  volume,  Cyclop  wall. 

Of  locks  hnge  piled,  spans  the  nver  wide, 
Where  dares  the  venturous  voyager  abide ; 

And  while  his  ears  terrific  clamour  stuns, 
Flies  free  overhead  tlie  cataract's  forming  tide, 
And  scarce  crystalline  globule  o'er  him  runs : 
Thus  stand  'neath  Death  o'erurched,  Britannia's  dauntless 
sons! 

"  *  Retire ! "  was  first  the  cry.    "  A  traitorous  foe ! 
Our  batteries'  fire  is  'gtunst  the  stonners  turned;*^ 
And  struck  a  straggling  shot  the  ranks  below; 

But  Niai  and  his  men  tlie  counsel  spurned— 
To  win,  whttte'er  the  cost,  their  bosoms  burned 

And  'mid  the  fi*.  rcest  of  the  cannonade, 
While  San  Sebastian  for  his  bulwarks  mourned. 
Within  the  rampart  solid  ground  they  made — 
First  step  in  victory's  march,  whose  laurels  ne'er  will  fade. 

But  we  like  the  next  verses  infinitely  better.  They 
have  real  poetry  in  them  : — 

T. 

"  Forbid  the  linnet  from  its  nest. 

And  crush  its  homeward  aspirations— 
As  vain  to  chide  the  heaving  breast. 

And  woo  repose  in  foreign  nations ! 
No,  England,  no!  beyond  the  foam 

Around  thy  beauteous  shore  that  circles, 
I  would  not  fix  my  lasting  home 

For  every  gem  that  brightest  sparkles ! 

II. 

**  More  cloudless  bend  Italian  skies; 

Burgundian  fruit  more  richly  cluster ; 
Iberia  s  slopes  more  gently  rise. 

And  shine  her  stars  with  purer  lustre. 
O'er  Adria's  coast,  o'er  fair  Stomboul, 

O'er  soft  Maeonia  show'rs  more  snlendour. 
Out  sunk  'neath  Slavery's  al»ject  rule ! 

'Tis  thou  art  Freedom's  grand  defender ! 

III. 

'*  Far  sunnier  isles  the  south  make  glad, 
From  Palma's  gulf  to  the  Aegean, 

Idalia  rose  and  myrtle  clad, 
Sicilian  shores  and  bowers  Dictaean ; 
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Tbt  Cfobdei  tiuii  dime  to  MMr% 
From  LemnoB  old  to  RhodM  romantic; 

And  Ur  FunclUl,  whose  balmT  air 
8ip«lii  eerCh'i  best  Tina  Wd  the  AtlutifO. 

IT. 

"  Bvt,  oil  lored  lend !  what  ma|po  lifte 

Thee  high  abore  all  riTaL  glory, 
Fills  up  the  Toid  of  Nature's  gifts, 

Aad  makes  thv  deeds  the  pride  of  storjr? 
What  charm  endures  thy  talisman 

Thou  chrysolite  amid  the  waters. 
And  dei0es  the  power  of  man  ? 
.  Tbe  genius  of  thy  sons  and  danghters! 

V. 

'*  The  Tigorous  thought,  the  spiiit  firm, 

The  pride  of  truth,  the  deep  devotion. 
The  labouring  head,  and  stalwart  arm, 

That  crown  thee  Queen  of  Earth  and  Ocean ! 
That  clothe  with  grain  thy  rugged  steeps, 

Thy  factory  piles  make  teem  prolific. 
And  man  the  fleet  each  sea  that  sweeps. 

To  make  its  trembling  shores  paoifie 

Tl. 

"  Illnstrions  land !  Yet  more  than  this, 

Thou  harbourest  all  life's  solid 
No  friends  that  murder  with  a  kiss— 

No  treacherous  breasts  'neath  smilixig  faces ! 
Oh!  still  be  thine  the  bold  and  true. 

The  honest*  manly,  indepeodent 
In  mind,  in  heart,  and  sinew,  too. 

O'er  erery  other  land  transoendantr' 


THE  CHILD  OF  POVERTY. 

BT  JiJfBS  CBXASB. 

1  VoL     Edinburgh :  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

Wi  are  to  allow  this  poet  to  introduce  himself  in  that 
capacity,  with  no  other  prefiuie  than  this  short  statement 
of  his  life.  It  has  been  passed  mainly  in  making  entries 
in  day-books,  and  out  of  day-books  into  ledgers  from  noon 
to  eyen  for  many  years.  The  dull  monotony  of  the  desk 
fortumitely  does  not  obliterate  genius,  or  we  should  not 
haye  experienced  the  pleasure  that  we  haye  derived  from 
Bsany  pages  in  this  yolume. 

We  are  to  make  two  or  three  extracts  from  the  princi- 
pal poem.     The  first  is  patriotic  : — 

**  O  Scotland !  thoaf^h  across  thy  heatheiy  moors 
And  rocky  monntams  keen  the  north  wind  sweeps ; 
Although  thou  boasted  not  of  genial  skies 
And  seasons  temperate,  though  oftentimes 
The  snow-shower  falls,  and  weeping  rains  deform 
The  dieerless  day,  yet  thou  hast  charms  to  him. 
Who,  with  an  eve  intent  on  marking  out 
The  beanties  of  thy  scenery,  surveys. 
From  some  hieh  cliff,  upon  a  summer's  eye, 
The  variegatea  landscape — ^hiil  and  dale, 
The  forest  brown,  the  nver  glittering  'neath 
The  sun*s  bright  ray,  the  silver  lake  wherein 
He  sees  his  face  rejected,  towering  high 
Thy  mountains,  where  throughout  the  chaagefiil  year 
The  snow  unmelted  lies.    Ful  oft,  I  ween, 
In  days  long  since  gone  by,  at  evening  fall, 
Have  I,  from  ancient  BtirliuB^s  rocky  seat. 
Gazed  westward,  and  beheld  Benlomond  glow 
Like  fhmace  flamed  beneath  the  setting  sun— 
A  glorious  scene  surpassing  far  the  most 
Elaborate  attempts  of  art,  and  leaving 
Her  most  eucoessfnl  efforts  fax  behind. 
But  thou  hast  beauties  of  a  nobler  kind. 
My  country !  and  it  is  thine  honest  boast 
That  here  religion  is  not  deem'd  a  pest 
And  nuisance ;  she  has  now  for  many  a  year 
Found  refhge  on  thy  soil,  thy  sons,  tnrougfaout 
The  wide  eaitfa's  bounds  (where'er  a  fellow  man 
Is  found  far  wandering  from  the  path  that  leads 
To  happiness,  or  sitting  in  the  dark 
And  dreary  prison-house  of  moral  gloom, 
Hopeless  and  sad, )  are  foremost  in  the  task 
Of  leading  back  the  wanderer,  and  xestoring 
The  eaptive  to  the  aweets  of  libera, 


'  And  boldly  lifting  np  the  arm  agmat 
The  enemies  of  man's  salvation ;  round 
The  altar  the^  have  rallied  long  ago, 
And  with  their  blood  have  pordiased  for  as 
The  liberty  of  walkinff  in  the  path 
That  heavenward  leaos ;  the  poor  nnlettet'd  hinft 
Is  free  in  oonseienee  as  his  lord;  unknown 
Axe  pains  and  penalties  ;  the  days  in  wfaieb 
The  engines  or  coercion  were  employ'd 
Have  happUy  now  cone  past,  and  in  oar  dsj 
The  church  bell's  onime  upon  the  Sabbath  mon 
Comes  peaceftilly  upon  the  ear,  when  bome 
Upon  the  breese  far  o'er  the  lonely  wild 
where  piety  and  meek  oontentanent  dwell. 
Each  as  his  oonseienee  bids  diieds  his  itep0 
To  worship  God,  unshaokled  by  the  chaina 
Of  bigoUy— the  work  of  former  days. 
And  these  are  blessings  highly  to  be  priied 
By  high  or  low,  as  God's  good  gift,  but  ehiefly 
By  him  who  toils  throughout  the  week,  and  hmam 
The  winter's  Mast,  and  hardly  fiyres  tiuough  all 
The  various  seasons  of  the  changeful  year. 
Oh,  with  what  fai^mneas  his  boaom  gtowa, 
When  first  the  sun^s  rays  through  his  window  ^ktm 
On  Sabbath  mom,  the  mominj^  of  that  day 
Sacred  to  rest  from  all  his  anxious  eares 
And  woridly  thoughts,  die  monung  of  that  di^ 
Commemorative  of  the  wonderftil 
Event  foretold  by  holy  seers,  and  amg 
To  David's  harp  in  ancient  time,  whaX  now 
Long  since  -has  been  accomplish'd,  snd  on  which 
The  christian  builds  a  lively  hope — I  mean 
The  resurrection  of  the  Holy  One. 

«  Yes,  to  the  Child  of  Poverty  the  dawn 
Of  Sabbath  yields  a  soothing  sweet  delight, 
'Tis  a  sreen  spot  with  fragrant  flowers  bestrtim 
Amid  uiis  howling  wilderness,  a  spring 
Of  living  water  in  the  sandy  desert. 
The  shadow  of  a  rock  to  screen  the  heat 
That  beats  upon  the  wearv  tiaveller, 
A  foretaste  of  the  joys  of  heaven,  the  pledge 
Of  rest  beyond  the  grave.    Nor  lives  the  men 
Except  his  soul  is  cTead  to  all  the  hopes 
Immortal  that  the  sacred  page  inspires. 
Who  does  not  feel  a  fjiow  of  thankftilneai 
To  Him,  who  ever  mmdful  of  the  poor 
And  woe-worn  pilgrim,  hath  in  mercy  given 
A  day  of  rest  from  worldly  toil,  a  day 
Whereon  he  may  forget  his  eares,  and  hold 
Communion  witn  his  Maker,  and  prepaie 
His  soul  for  Heaven  where  sorrow  has  no  place. 

''Thus,  I,  the  meanest  of  the  muse's  trun 
Have  sung,  "midst  sad  privations,  of  the  poor; 
Painting  in  simple  style  their  hopes  and  feari. 
Their  joys  and  sorrows,  snd  essaying  too 
To  soothe  the  mourner— point  the  weery  sooi 
To  heaven,  where  rest  is  hnhmL    Should  only  one 
Acknowledge  Hiat  my  simple  song  affords 
A  ray  of  consolation  to  his  spirit 
As  he  is  journeying  heaveu'waid,  I  shall  crave 
No  other  meed.    The  world's  applause  I  koam 
I  do  not  merit,  and  shall  never  coort" 

The  second  is  sabbatical : — 

"  But  not  to  him  alone  who,  on  the  bed 
Of  sickness  tossed,  sees  death  prsMred  to  lift 
The  veil  which  hides  eternity,  and  place 
The  wonders  of  the  world  unseen  before 
The  startled  eye,  does  the  deep  solemn  peal 
From  the  tall  Gothic  spire  at  midnight  hour, 
Or  watchman's  voice,  announcing  Time's  departure. 
Read  an  important  lecture.    No,  they  speak 
Most  solemnly  to  all,  and  warn  the  young^ 
And  gay,  no  less  than  he  whose  silvery  hairs, 
Thinn'd  now  b^  time,  have  fluttered  in  the  winds 
Of  fourscore  wuters,  that,  with  eagle's  speed. 
Time  hurries  an,  although  with  noiseleaB  wing. 
And  tlv>ugh  unmarked  his  flight  bv  such  as  look 
Forward  throug^h  folly's  glass,  and  think  they  see 
Long  years  awaiting  them.    But,  Oh  I  be  waned. 
Te  sons  of  pleasure  1  for  each  circling  hour 
That  passes  o'er  your  heads,  unnodoed  and 
Unthottght  of,  sees  its  hundreds  droop  and  die. 
Often  at  dead  of  night,  when  all  u  hush'd. 
The  voice  of  mirth  and  song  astounds  the  ear. 
From  scenes  where  folly  loves  to  pass  the  time; 
And  link'd  with  thoughtlessoesa^  hour  after  ho«r* 
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O'er  ihe  dimp  bowl,  wTmt  ibnl  m 
Bit,  a  fiur  mai^  to  ^e  atteelu  «f  jJl 


laAa, 


The  Tariod  paaaons  irliicb  deotroy  tiis  aoaoo 

And  happineM  of  man.    The  Umgnt,  vaeii  lootf  d. 

Pours  lorth  a  •tream  of  genuiDe  nonaeiue ;  and 

The  nnaffioatien,  heated  bj  exoen, 

BreakB  down  the  barrier  which  uprean  it4elf 

'Twizt  sober  language  and  the  wud  profxme. 

And  reckless  jest,  hail'd  with  load  laughter  bj 

The  idiot  band.     The  light  and  frothy  song— 

Obscene,  and  fitted  onlr  for  the  ears 

Of  such  as  have  discarded  hope,  and  look 

Forward  with  careless  ejOj  and,  with  the  new 

Of  quieting  the  roice  within,  have  fled 

For  shelter  to  the  dark  and  dreary  den 

Of  infidelity — ^is  madly  cheer'd 

With  long  applause,  and  loud  the  board  resounds 

Beneath  a  ^eal  of  mimic  thunder,  till 

The  round  is  run  of  what  is  foolishly 

Termed  pleasure,  ending,  much  'tis  to  be  feav'd. 

In  ererluting  sorrow  and  remorse. 

"  The  road  that  leads  to  misery  is  smooth 
And  sloping ;  and  the  hapless  wretch,  when  first 
He  leaves  Uie  track  that  upward  winds,  surveyi^ 
Well-pleas'd,  the  slippery  and  forbidden  path. 
And  ventures  oautiouslv ;  but  soon  he  finds 
Retreat  impossible,  and  rushes  on. 
Heedless  and  unrepentant,  till  he  lands 
In  utter  misery,  berond  the  reach 
Of  human  aid ;  ana,  from  the  hopes  that  cheer 
The  weary  wanderer  going  home  to  HeayeB, 
Cut  off  for  ever,  till  his  day  of  grace 
Sets  in  the  darkness  of  uneodinff  Dight." 

The  third  is  moral : — 


"  Upon  thy  sloping  banks,  and  lonely  glens, 
Thy  wide  extenoed  moors,  and  mountains  hoar. 
My  countij,  many  a  beauteous  flower  beneath 
The  eye  of  morning  smiles  in  gracefulness 
And  beauty ;  but,  the  chief  o'er  all  the  rest. 
Old  Scotland's  **  symbol  dear,"  whieh  he,  the  Bard 
Of  Coila,  hath  immortalised,  and  spared 
The  inspiring  emblem  waving  in  the  breese, 
I  love  to  maix ;  nor  less  the  heather  flower. 
Of  aecnt  delicious,  and  inviting  still 
The  ej^e  to  rest  upon  its  beauty,  spread 
For  miles  athwart  the  moor,  where  wild  fowl  haunt^ 
And  where  the. industrious  bee  collects  her  sweets 
Medicinal,  and  ministers  alike 
To  luxury's  claims,  and  to  the  comforts  which 
Sometimes  descend  to  ohoer  the  poor  man's  heart." 

The  fourth  is  <^  the  faith  that  sweet  flowers,  and  all 
fading  lovely  things  help  to  teadi : — 

"  But  eentle  flowers !  ve  soon  must  pass  away 
And  die,  like  all  earth's  blessings  ;  soon  again 
The  storms  of  Autumn's  boisterous  day  shall  strew 
The  wither'd  leaves  around,  and  leave  the  gay 
Parterre  without  a  single  ornament 
On  which  the  eye  might  dwell  with  pleasure,  and 
Divest  the  hill,  and  (ble,  the  meadows,  moors, 
Of  their  most  beauteous  gems,  whose  hues  laid  on 
By  Heaven's  own  peooil,  met  the  admiring  eye 
Of  Nature's  student^  when  at  morning's  sweet 
And  balmy  hour  he  wander'd  forth ;  and  sure 
The  heart  alive  to  beauty's  claims  must  love. 
Fleeting  and  evanescent  though  they  be, 
And  emblematical  of  early  death. 
The  wild  flowers  waving  in  the  breeze  of  mom ; 
For  man  comes  Ibrth  as  flowerets  on  the  heath. 
And  blooms  awhile  like  them,  then  fades  and  disi. 
And  passes  from  the  land  of  living  men. 
Forgotten  like  the  withered  leaves  whieh  on 
The  breese  are  borne  throughout  the  trouUed  air 
When  all  the  winds  are  out,  and  winter  looks 
With  threatening  aspect  from  the  stormy  north." 

The  extraota  we  have  given  oonvinoe  us  that  Mr.  Ortase 
has  powers  of  composition,  that,  under  such  influenees  as 
helped  oar  greater  poets,  might  have  place  him  high  upon 
their  roll,  and  which  will  never  allow  him  to  sink  to 
mediocrity,  or  any  point  approaohmg  that  tepid  state. 

There  is  a  vein  of  dzy  sarcastic  wit  in  his   mind,  that 


has  not  been  m^^ehln<^^^h^,tt^^l^[h^yfllefcitowi^gMn6^, 
1h»  iMtwe  am  to  qaote  from  his  Tolune,  itn^pean  tobo 
deep  and  rich  i— 

**  Go  fetch  my  stafl;  for  I,  per  force,  must  take 
My  journey.    Though  the  roads  are  deep,  and  keen 
The  north  wind  blows,  I'd  rather  face  the-blost. 
And  push  my  way  for  many  a  weary  mU^ 
Than  within  doors  rentain  when  I  observe 
The  steaming  pot,  swinging  above  the  fire. 
And  tubs  and  buckets  huddled  on  the  floor 
Confusedly— plainly  indicating  that 
The  hated  washing-^y  has  come  again. 
Oh,  'tis  a  day  of  sorrow !    Vain  the  hope 
On  such  a  da^  to  taste  the  sweets  of  liie  I 
Comfort,  affrighted  from  her  home,  retires 
Disgusted ;  and  domestic  pleasure  vields 
Her  place  to  disappointment ;  joy  flies  far ; 
And  brooding  care^  on  this  impmiant  day. 
Assumes  sopremacv.    The  red-arm'd  maid 
Sweats  o'er  Wr  task,  and  'mid  the  wreathing  steam 
Toils  eagerly ;  the  busy  housewife,  famed. 
Mayhap,  lor  amiability,  is  now 
Changed  to  a  very  shrew.    Oh,  the  sad  stir 
Which  now  takes  place  of  quiet !  e'en  the  calm 
Pure  stream  of  life  is  suddenly  transfbnn'd 
Into  a  raging  torrent." 

Why  cannot  washing  and  dressing,  like  shoemaking  and 
tailoring,  succeed  as  a  distinct  branch  of  business,  to  the 
relief  of  all  quiet  home-loving  domesticated  men.  It  is, 
we  believe,  a  &ct  tiiAt  it  never  succeeds,  and  makes  no 
way  in  the  world. 


GLEAMS    OF    THOUGHT. 

By  Loan  RoBXRTSOir. 
1  vol.     Edinbuigh  :  Fraser  dt  Co. 

LoBo  Robxetsoh's  *'  Gleams  of  Thought"  are  won- 
derfully unlike  his  gleams  of  eloquence.  The  last 
were  full  of  flash  and  brightness.  They  were  daizling. 
The  wit  of  his  Lordship  ere  ever  he  was  a  lord,  was  pro- 
verbiaL  Occasionally  it  was  coarse,  but  it  had  reality, 
and  was  good  sterling  wit.  We  venture  to  think  that 
the  ermine  and  the  wig  have  driven  it  all  away.  Tho 
"Gleams  of  Thought*'  are  done  in  stifl^  and  stately, 
and  solemn  verses.  The  subjects  are  geneiaUy  of  a 
serious  character,  and  for  that  reason  they  take  his 
Lordship  considerably  out  of  his  old  element ;  and 
we  scarcely  think  that  he  has  yet  found  firm  foot- 
ing as  a  worthy  follower  of  Pollock,  Cowper,  Orabbe, 
and  Henry  Kirk  White-r-but  he  is  a  dangerous  rival  of 
Montgomery — the  reader  will  please  to  remember  of 
Robert,  not  of  James^-of  the  pulpit,  not  of  the  press. 
There  in  no  fear,  in  this  case,  of  the  bench  treading  on  the 
skirts  of  the  press. 

Lord  Robertson  has  assumed  a  great  veneration  for 
Mnton,  and  these  "  Gleams  of  Thought"  are  illustrative  of 
Milton's  writings.  There  is  no  reason  for  that  wild  look 
of  surprise  at  this  statement.  It  is  not  the  ''  Paradise 
Lost,"  or  eVen  the  '<  Paradise  Regained,"  but  the  proee 
writings  of  JFohn  Blilton  that  Lord  Robertson  iUustrates. 
Anybody,  even  our  friend  Mr.  De  Quincey,  will  admit 
that  it  may  be  tolerated  in  Lord  Robertson  to  approach 
the  prose  writings  of  John  Milton  for  the  purpose  of 
illustration. 

In  loving  Milton,  however.  Lord  Robertson  compensates 
fully  to  the  Church — ^we  mean  the  Church  of  Charles  I.— 
by  h^^ing  Ommwell,  whose  memory  good  and  great  men 
are  ei  deavonring  to  extricate  and  cleanse  from  the  mire  of 
bad  historians. 
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The  sonnets  sra  tbe  best  wriiing  in  the  volume ;  tnd 
thus  the  learned  Lord  meditates  on  the  Protector  who, 
we  believe,  was  a  great  law  reformer  :— 

"  Liffbt  of  the  past,  oft  o'er  thv  fleeting  ronrae 
With  rainbow's  changefnl  hue,  vet  more  intense, 

*  Beameth  a  ray  'mid  sad  coincidence ; 
Time  not  ret  come,  the  stern  Protector's  force 
Of  armed  leprions  gnther'd  foot  and  hor;e 
Fair  EnRfland  to  entbmll :  bnt  profTring  free, 
ITis  eame»t  suit  in  mild  Academy, 
Learning  be  conrtetb  at  her  bononr'd  sonrce. 
Lo!  at  sncb  honr,  Poet  of  beHv'n-bnrn  fire 
His  conntry  saw  too  soon,  nla« !  expire — 
Nft'iire  seems  dnrken'd  as  his  wondrons  torch 
Flicker'd  in  dvinjr  rny  at  lowly  porch; 
Fume — ^bov'rinp  niprh— her  tmmp  dofh  londlr  sonnd, 
Her  Shokspenrc  lost,  her  doring  Cromwell  found." 

"  Portentous  rlotids  o'er  brentbing  F.nrlaml  lour, 
A  moral  darkness  jratb'reth  oVr  her  skies. 
The  fated  hour  her  matchless  Poet  dies; 
All  nature  monmeth  on  thnt  joyl'ss  day, 
Genius  doth  droop— Love  hieth  far  away— 
As  gentle  Avon  sadW  murmnrinjr  bv 
For  her  lost  son  makes  softest  luUabv — 
Amid  such  whelming  storm  the  bravest  cow'r 
And  see!  a  Inrid  rav  o'er  Cam  doth  ri^^e. 
Prophetic  irlenro  of  darksome  enterprise ; 
Thronf?})  the  wild  mist  a  mailed  form  apiiears 
Tramplin;?  von  Crown  to  ilust,  'mid  blood  and  tears; 
With  sword  uplifted,  Oliver  would  seem 
O'er  freedom  swaying  in  a  feverish  dream." 

"  And  yet  the  world  moves  on,  as  if  no  tide 
Fierce  billows  ro  I'd,  amid  perturbed  flow, 
In  mystic  terror  heaving  to  and  fro, 
Dark  in  the  deep  abvss  the  doom'd  to  h'de: 
While  new-aprunsr  honours  o'er  her  bosom  glide, 
Till  all  are  lost  within  the  whelminpr  wave — 
And  Fame  hpr*elf  veameth  for  pearefnl  grave; 
Alas!  no  eartlily  grandeur  may  abide. 
Proud  story  dwelleth  on  these  vaunted  years. 
When  meteor  spirit  cometh — disapfiears ; 
And  ff  in  contrast  micrht'st  Genius  rise, 
How  fond  she  chronic Vs  the  ffood  and  wise«- 
The  bold,  the  learned,  sons  of  peace  or  war, 
On  deathless  pages  of  her  calendar." 

It  is  useless  to  quarrel  with  men's  tastes,  and  worse  to 
quarrel  with  their  poetrt;  but  our  creed  on  this  subject  of 
Cromwell  is,  that  the  man  who  has  read  his  history  and 
esteems  not  his  memory  very  highly  has  no  love  for  liber- 
ty dwelling  in  his  mind. 

The  following  is  a  favourable  speeunen  of  the  book  :-^ 

**  *  A  famous  man,'  'tis  sungr,  *  was  Robin  Hi»od,' 
As  through  th**  Forest  rang  his  echoing  horn 
The  deer  to  wake  as  ere  the  peep  of  mom ; 
And  Scotland  chronicles  "  a  thief  as  good" 
As  ever  shriv'd  upon  tlie  Holy  Rood: 
Intent  his  "rosy  shoon,"  with  boastful  glee. 
In  scorn  to  fling  athwart  the  gallows-tree. 
Meeting  his  doom  with  sonpr,  in  daring  mood; 
Is  this  a  truthful  picture  of  the  race. 
Or  idle  ballad  of  tbe  greenwood  cbose. 
Or  wayward  talc  of  northern  minstrelsy, 
Scatt'rinff  a  ray  of  fancic>d  chivalry 
O'er  reckless  rorer  of  the  wood  and  wild — 
Outlaw!  in  semblance  of  fond  Nature's  child." 

The  musings  that  follow  on  a  more  artificial  state  of 

society  than  aught  that   Robin  Hood  or  Rob  Roy  ever 

dreamed  of  are  pleasing  and  true;  but  they  would  be 

more  poetical  if  his  Lordship's  style  were  a  little  more 

rounded,  and  not  so  sharp  cornered.     The  words  sound 

as  if  the  ends  were  bitten  off.    The  learned  judge  commits 

petty  larceny  on  her  Majesty's  English. 

"  From  western  swamp,  or  from  iha  torrid  east, 
The  tufted  treasure  sedulously  sped. 
Owns  in  this  stifiling  clime  another  birth, 
In  fibre  fine  as  li((ht«!ome  ^o^samer. 
AroHud  the  rspid  spindle  deft'y  whirls 
Amid  that  wilderness  of  wheels  evolved, 
Thro'  all  their  restless  mysteries  impell'd, 
Moved  by  yon  massive  poVr,  whose  ceaseless  rule, 
Thron;7h't  the  tanirled  grove  of  beam  and  spar, 
In  ortler  due  the  fixed  array  comman'ls: 
To  perfect  stmcture  speeds  the  growing  web. 


A  second  natnre  eeienee  eonjnrefl  forth. 

As  if  the  elements  she  held  in  thralL 

Nor  from  such  measured  motion  grace  apart. 

Or  form  of  beauty  in  each  varying  stage, 

Thro'  which  tho  stem  creative  ioomey  leads, 

'Mid  earnest  industrv,  whose  coangeless  hum 

Sounds  day  and  night  within  the  clieeriess  hive. 

**  Nor  do  its  toil  worn  tenants  dread  the  chill. 
Or  ceaseless  rains,  or  howling  winds,  or  hail. 
Yon  rustic  labomer's  lot,  or  stem  bivouac. 
The  soldier's  slumber  ere  the  battle  room ; 
Or,  as  the  sailor,  **  fight  with  roaring  seas," 
Tended  their  wants  Mith  kind  appliance  sure; 
And  yet,  methinks,  from  dnll  mechanic  chain. 
Yon  pensive  stripling — in  the  mountain  breeze, 
Besiae  nnme  wandVin.;  flock — sigheth  to  roam. 
Ah  !  might  he  thus  hi^t  listless  labour  change, 
Or  hear  the  music  of  the  ancient  trees, 
Amirl  yon  forest  lionr,  or  in  some  bark 
Catch  wilder  eoho^s  'tnong  the  whisp'ring  shrcnds; 
Or  wund'ring  lonely  on  far  eastern  shore. 
List,  amid  spicy  bow'rs  of  fancied  bliss. 
To  softest  cadence  of  returiung  wave. 
And  that  calm  sire  wliose  furrow'd  brow  betrays 
Rude  channels  traced  by  time,  'mid  changeless  rooud 
From  year  to  year,  how  patiently  endured  ! 
Still  of  the  meadow  dream  where  first  he  breathed 
Among  the  blosisom'd  broom — his  faded  fonn 
Beneath  some  village  yew  still  long^  to  lay. 

**  Tho*  bom  to  toil,  man  loveth  liberty — 
Loveth  the  changeful  sky,  the  buxom  air. 
The  monntiiia-top,  the  sea,  the  lake,  the  groTe» 
The  winding  river,  and  the  jocund  lea ; 
Now  from  such  reaming  e'er  may  be  estranged. 
Children  of  simpler  days  found  happier  lot. 
Tho'  kindly  master  error  may  forgive, 
Tho'  no  relief  their  labour  to  assuage 
Be  here  denied,  tho'  owned  their  moral  daims. 
Far  as  beseems  with  education  blest. 
And  fair  religion  tending;  carefully — 
What  tho'  by  healing  skill  in  sickness,  nursed. 
Or  in  exhausted  age  by  charity-^ 
Still  the  fond  heart  doth  unto  natnre  cling, 
Still  sighs  to  wander  'mid  the  gladsome  fields. 
Or  o'er  the  mighty  waters  wend  its  way." 

We  quote  another  poem,  the  "  Bright  Cavalier,"  which 
has  net  the  quality  of  style— as  we  think  a  bad  quality—- 
that  characterises  the  factory  workers. 

/  "  Who  cometh  on  steed  of  Empyrean  birth 
Yet  pawing  tho  ground  as  a  creature  of  earth  ? 
All  gorgeous  his  gear,  like  proud  bark  o'er  the  sea 
Yon  bold  warrior  rideth  triumphantly ! 

"  My  helmet  emboss'd  in  rich  {icarls  of  the  mom 
My  plumes  from  the  rainbow  of  ev'ning  are  shorn; 
My  cuirass  of  gold,  a  bright  sunbeam  of  noon 
With  tissue  of  silver  inwrought  from  the  moon. 

"  Attempered  the  sword  I  sustain  for  the  fight 
Forged  three- fold  in  st'^el  'midst  the  regions  of  light. 
My  buckler  all  dazzling  with  planet  and  star 
In  bright  cormscation  aye  sheddeth  afar. 

"  How  calm  doth  my  courser  tho'  prancing  in  pride 
On  the  foeman  advance,  how  calm  do  I  ride 
Whose  breath  is  dominion  whose  falchion  is  pow'r 
Whose  trampet  alone  soundeth  victory's  hoar. 

"Wri'e  high  on  my  standard  these  words  of  command 

*  Truth,  honour,  integrity,  conquer  the  land;* 
Rich,  wreath  the  reverse — scroU  emblazon'd  otgc^^y 

*  Prosperity  sure*  doth  the  banner  unfold. 

**  I  come  in  my  glory,  the  Win  ter  is  gone 

Uplift  my  right  arm,  lo !  the  Summer  hath  shone! 
Awaiteth  mine  advent  the  blossom mg  Spring 
At  my  feet,  all  her  stores  rich  Autumn  doth  fdng, 

"  Soft  lutes  and  recorders,  that  pipe  'mong  the  trees 
Wild  note  of  the  monody  sung  by  the  breeze, 
Loved  ehannt  of  the  songsters — sweet  breath  of  the  free 
Oh !  this  is  the  music  that  marcheth  with  me. 

"  I  bow  to  the  brave  as  I  bound  on  my  way, 
'  Joy  nnto  the  Just,  is  the  blessing  I  pray; 
Then  list  to  my  word,  and  away  with  thy  fear 
Advance !  the  war-cry  is  '  TheBnght  Cavalier.' 

**  See  what  troops  in  my  train  ride  gallant  and  gay 
The  laurel  unfading — flowers  fresher  than  May; 
Amid  the  ripe  vintage  leaves  tlucker  than  June 
Autumn,  Sunmier  and  seed-time,  hymning  one  tuns. 
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The  floeks  mad  the  heidB  pay  their  homage  to  me 
And  the  wild  beasts  that  pensh  own  fealty; 
The  eagle  disporting  aloft  round  mj  plame 
The  bee  on  his  labuar,  bound  far  for  new  bloom. 

"  The  lizard  that  larks  in  the  long  grass  at  noon 
The  gluw'worm  that  gleameth  beneath  the  pale  moon 
Own  me  as  thoir  Lora— while  each  bird  in  the  brake. 
The  fish  in  the  stream  and  the  swan  on  the  lake, 

".The  flow'r  of  the  shrub,  and  the  nut  of  the  tree. 
And  the  dew  of  the  grass,  at  mom  on  the  lea. 
The  hush  of  the  mountain  in  slumber  a'ar, 
And  the  gush  of  the  fountain — trumpet  of  war. 

"  The  reed  and  the  pipe,  and  the  dash  of  the  sea 
And  all  Nature  and  Art,  in  the  r  harmouj 
Respond  to  my  call,  joiu  in  chorus  to  me. 
With  the  cataracts  foaming  tumultuoosly. 

'* '  To  luU  the  Tex'd  waters  my  breath  is  the  balm; 
The  thunder  hath  ceased — as  I  spake  it  was  calm, 
The  lightniug  flies  from  me  in  watery  cloud, 
Nor  whistles  the  wind  in  the  desolate  shroud. 

**  *  I  smile  o'er  the  deep,  all  its  mists  pass  away— 
I  gleam  on  the  night,  and  behold  it  is  day; 
My  name,  "  Angel  of  Peace:"  from  first  to  me  gWn; 
It  is  envied  on  eiurth — -'tis  honour'd  in  heav'n. 

"*  But  brighter  than  all  is  the  sway  now  I  seek; 
To  baffle  the  proud,  and  to  succour  the  weak ; 
To  cherish  the  wise,  turn  the  heart  of  the  fool; 
Oh,  this  is  my  mission — the  aim  of  my  rule. 

" '  Then  crowd  to  my  standard ;  ye  brave  ones,  advance ! 
The  ranks  of  the  faithful  I  sum  at  a  glance ; 
Be  soldiers  of  God;  to  his  cause  be  sincere; 
And  trample  on  Sin,'  quoth  the  bright  cavalier. 

"  The  sound  of  the  footfall  as  loved  one  draws  near, 
The  echo  of  whisper  to  Memory  dear, 
The  tone  of  blest  Charity  show'ring  relief, 
Or  gratitude  breathed  from  the  bosom  of  Grief. 

**  Soft  murmur  of  mother  in  chaunt  to  first-bom, 
The  glad  message  peace,  vouchsafed  to  forlorn. 
The  shout, '  It  is  water!'  midst  wilderness  sand, 
The  cry  from  the  topmast,  *  Blessed  GodT — it  is  land. 

'*  Award  to  the  guiltless  of  judgment  unblamed. 
To  the  hopelessly  doom  a  a  pardon  proclaimed^ 
A  kind  beuedictiou;  now  wrath  is  no  more; 
A  full  absolution,  the  penance  all  o'er. 

"  To  instractor  beloved  apt  answer  of  youth. 
The  voice  of  the  gifted  proclaiming  the  troth. 
Soft  prayer  of  the  innocent  wafted  on  high. 
Deepest  sounds  of  the  choir  in  Uieir  symphony. 

"  Bude  music,  I  ween,  to  the  lull  of  that  breath, 
Which  calletli  to  life,  and  destroyeth  death, 
Which,  hushing  for  ever  the  waU  of  the  tomb, 
In  tlie  blessing  of  heaven,  resoundeth  our  doom." 

There  are  many  serious,  solemn,  weighty  thoughts  in 
this  Tolnnie,  which  is  more  or  less  markedly  of  a  devo- 
tional character ;  but  they  do  not  gleam — ^they  are  not 
gleams.  The  name  is  misapplied  to  a  respectable  and 
good  book. 


ISIDORE  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

BT   CATBBRIXB   PRINGLE    ORAIO. 

Glasgow :  David  Robertson. 
The  authoress  of  this  volume  is  very  young  ;  but  the 
Tolume  itself  does  not  disclose  that  circumstance,  which 
we  mention,  not  to  apologise  for  defects,  but  to  show 
that  much  may  be  expected  when  so  much  has  been  so 
well  aiid  so  soon  done.  The  leading  story  is  in  the  bal- 
lad form — and  whether  it  be  traditionary  or  purely 
imajinativo,  it  is  prettily  told.  Two  or  throe  similar 
traditions,  wrought  into  rorse,  follow  ;  and  are  en- 
titled well  to  the  same  commendation.  The  first  is 
tragicaL  There  is  a  sadness  in  the  minds  of  all  young 
poetesses.  The  gloom,  at  least,  appears  first.  That 
irean  off  u  they  Jeani  to  know  the  worid  better,  and  the 


moltipUoity  of.  its  real  sotrows.'  We  quote  the  oloie  of 
the  first  poem  : — 

"  Himself  upon  the  grave  he  oast. 
His  fingers  o'er  the  chords  ho  pass'd — 

Thoy  adl,  savo  one,  were  mute ; 
And  from  his  eye  the  bright  tears  sprung. 
As  thus  his  mournful  Liy  he  snug, 
And  wild  and  sweet  the  echoes  rung 

Fi-om  that  neglected  lute : — 

"  '  Never  more,  never  more,  when  the  sun  shines  bright. 
Shall  I  gather  sweet  flowers  with  thee  ! 
Never  mopo,  never  more,  in  the  soft  moonli;;ht, 
Shalt  thou  wander,  love,  with  me ! 

** '  Oh,  never  again,  at  the  twilight  hour, 
Shall  thy  silvery  voice  be  be;ird  ! 
Floating  far  away,  o'er  our  sunyner  bower. 
Like  the  song  of  some  heavenly  bird ! 

"  '  The  earth  lies  cold  on  thy  snowy  brow. 
Thy  spirit  awa^  has  cone ; 
I  have  none  to  bid  me  be  happy  now. 
And  I  sadly  mourn  alone. 

"  '  As  fair  my  native  sky  may  shine. 
Its  stars  may  sparkle  as  clear ; 
But  they  look  not  so  bright  to  this  heart  of  mine 
As  they  did  when  thou  wert  near. 

'' '  Tet  I  would  not  wish  thoe  back,  loved  one. 
To  weep  sad  tears  with  me ; 
But  I  would  that  my  time  on  earth  were  done. 
That  I  might  rest  with  thee. 

"  *  The  winter  comes,  and  before  his  track 
The  roses  pass  away ; 
But  the  voice  of  spring  will  call  them  back, 
To  gladden  the  summer  day. 

'*  *  And  though  with  tears  my  check  be  wet. 
As  I  sit  on  thy  lonely  tomb, 
I  know  a  spring-time  is  comin?  yet, 
That  shall  bid  my  flow'ret  bloom. 

"  *  I  know  we  shall  meet  where  the  sky  is  bright,  ^ 

And  the  dark  cloud  cannot  come  ; 
And  never  shall  wintry  tempests  blight 
Our  flowers  in  that  heavenly  home  !" 

There  is  nothing  said  hero  that  has  not  been  often  said 
before  ;  but  the  verses  are  prettily  moulded.  But  in 
another  poem,  the  **  Paradise  of  Solitude"  there  is  not 
merely  more  thought,  but  more  original  and  searching 
thoughtfulness.  The  young  lady  argues — in  a  way  quite 
pleasing,  we  suspect,  to  all  young  ladies  who  have  no 
natural  rocation  to  be  heraiitcsses — against  solitude, 
and  calls  it  anything  but  a  paradise. 

"  Then  I  sat  mc  down  'midst  the  glorious  bowers. 
To  weave  me  a  crown  of  the  beauteous  floorers — 
I  gather'd  the  blos.oms  all  gay  and  bright ; 
But  they  faded  like  snow  from  the  mountains*  height. 
When  summer  winds  o'er  the  warm  earth  breathe. 
Dissolving  the  winter's  frozen  wreath. 

"  I  pluck'd  the  fruit,  and  a  soft  white  sand 
Was  all  I  held  in  my  clasped  hand  ; 
And  a  feelln;^  of  loneliness,  deep  and  intense, 
Press'd  heavily  down  upon  every  sense ; 
And  tired  of  a  world  so  bright,  but  vain, 
I  sigh'd  for  the  darkness  of  earth  again  ! 

"  I  tum'd  to  searoh  for  somo  sunless  shade. 
But  the  glory  around  me  began  to  fade ; 
And  fainter  and  fainter  the  vision  grew, 
Till  it  sunk  at  last  from  my  listless  view ; 
And  a  flood  of  delight  throuj^h  my  soul  was  homo. 
As  I  woke  to  the  mists  of  a  wintry  mom  ! 

Now  the  bright  romance  of  my  youth  is  gone. 
And  my  lyre  has  a  deeper  and  sadder  tone ; 
O'er  manv  a  flower  have  my  tears  been  pourM, 
Which  faaed,  and  spring-time  has  not  restored ; 
But  I've  leara'd  to  look  with  a  kinder  eye 
On  the  itan  which  brighten  the  wmtry  sky.  * 
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"'WInu  thy  m>v1  Hi  wMory  and  mef-soUiMd, 
Oh  seek  not  thy  solace  in  MUtudo ; 
Thouj^h  bright  in  the  distance  its  amilo  may  seem, 
Its  joy  is  a  phantom,  its  beanty  a  dream ; 
For  there's  noaght  to  the  spirit  a  calm  can  land 
Like  the  gentle  words  of  a  loying  fnaod. 

"  And  what  though  some  grow  cold  and  strange^ 
Yfe  know  that  time  is  a  scene  of  change  ; 
And  no  power  have  its  children,  however  ikir, 
The  garb  of  eternity  to  wear  ; 
But  choose  thy  friends  from  the  happy  baad 
Whose  hopes  are  fixed  on  the  better  land. 

"  And  press  thou  on  to  the  heayenly  shore. 
That  whea  time  with  its  trouble  and  toil  is  o'er. 
You  may  meet  with  those  you  have  lost  below, 
"Where  songs  of  gladness  for  ever  ikwr— 
And  mingle  your  spirita  in  love  again. 
In  the  land  whose  flowera  never  bloom  in  vain." 

We  have  little  space  to  spare  bat  we  are  tempted  to  bor* 
row  a  few  verses  from  what  may  be  properly  called  a  ser- 
mon, on  the  text,  ' '  If  God  so  clothe  the  lilies  of  the  field. ' ' 

"  And  the  purple  heather  climbing  round 
Our  bonnie  Scottish  hills ; 
And  the  little  primroso  springing  vf 
Beside  the  mountain  ruls ; 

'*  And  the  holly-hock,  that  turni  about 
Its  head  to  seek  the  sun  ;— 
Oh,  dearly  do  we  love  the  flowers ! 
And  we  love  them  every  oae  I 

'*  Far  better  than  ovr  painted  toyi» 
Though  gilded  brii?ht  and  gay ; 
We  love  the  gentle  flowers  that  bloom 
In  the  sunny  summer  day ! 

"  For  it  was  Ood  who  made  tho  flowery 
And  careth  for  them  aU ; 
And  for  our  heavenly  Father's  lovo 
There  is  not  one  too  smalL 

*      "  He  fkns  them  with  the  gentle  wind; 
He  feeds  them  with  the  dew ; 
And  the  God  who  loves  the  little  flowers. 
Loves  little  children  too." 

Sfany  little  children  would  gladly  lean  thia  "aODg"  if 
they  only  had  it  comploto,  and  they  would  bo  better  ftr  its 
thoughts. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  very  wise  to  advise  joong  ladiss  to 
persevere  in  writing  poetry,  but  wo  are  almost  indnoed  to 
take  the  risk  in  this  case. 


A  TOKEN  OF  REMEMBRANCE, 

BT  THX  BXV.  DAVID  SMITH,  DIOOAB. 

Edinburgh :  Grant  A  Tayler. 

Onb  of  the  pleasing  and  hopeful  features  of  the  times 
is  the  deep  and  growing  interest  msEnifcsted  in  the  intel- 
lectnal  and  religious  culture  of  the  young.  Not  only  is 
this  interest  evmeed  by  the  exertions  inade  to  increase 
both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  education,  but  by  the 
many  admirable  publications  issuing  from  the  press, 
specially  intended  for  their  mental  and  moral  improve- 
ment. The  time  was  when  it  was  almost  out  of  a  parent's 
power  to  secure  $uitaJt>le  reading  on  general  subjects  for 
his  children.  But  that  time  is  gone  ;  and  now  the  guar- 
dians of  youth  may,  without  much  difficulty,  and  by 
means  of  a  judicious  sdeetion,  obtain  books  relating  to 
almost  every  department  of  knowledge,  and  written  in  a 
simple  and  most  captivating  akyle  far  the  use  of  this  in- 
teresting elass  of  the  community. 

To  this  description  of  publications  bekxiga  tho  "  Token 
of  Remembrance."  Its  author  informs  us  that  the  ad- 
dresses or  short  discourses  of  which  it  Is  composed  were 


origfaiaUy  delivored  to  tho  chiMrsn  of  his  own 
tion  and  Sabbath  sebool.  In  this  small  volume  wo  baT«y 
first,  an  introductory  address ;  then  follow  eight  seimoB^ 
thus  entitled : — The  Youth's  remembrance  of  his  Creator; 
(be  Hdy  Scriptures;  the  Wmged  Instructors;  the  Cluid 
Jesus;  the  Fading  Leaf;  the  Decoitfulness  of  Sin;  tbo 
Blessed  Peace-makers ;  and  the  Heavenly  Miasloiiaay  ; 
finishing  with  a  suitable  concluding  address. 

The  topics  are  treated  in  a  way  caleoiatod  to  interest 
the  youthful  reader ;  the  sentiments  expressed  are  sound 
and  scriptival ;  the  style  is  correct  and  simple ;  and  the 
aoanner  in  which  the  author  has  laid  out,  or,  in  other 
words,  divided  these  short  sermons,  is  truly  ezoelleDt, 
and  cannot  &il  to  help  the  youthful  reader  easily  to  un- 
derstand and  retain  them  in  his  memory. 

We  can  safely  reopmmend  this  little  book  to  the  young ; 
and  parents  and  guardians  of  youth,  as  well  as  Sabbath 
school  teachers,  should  make  it  one  of  ihetr  standard 
works.  We  snbjoin  an  extract  firom  the  Mrmon  on  the 
**  Deoeitfidness  of  Sm  : "~ 

' '  Loitly,  The  decoitfulness  of  sin  appears  in  its  making 
deceitful  promites.  This  is  the  means  by  which  most 
commonly  seducers  deceive  their  victims.  They  malLe  to 
them  large  and  alluring  promises,  which  they  never  per- 
form, and  never  intended  to  perform.  And  such  pro- 
mises the  groat  seducer  Sin  makes  to  men.  It  promiaes 
iofety — ^it  says,  like  the  serpent,  '  ye  shall  not  surely 
die.'  But  its  promises,  like  the  serpent's,  is  false  and 
vain.  Its  victims  do  not  die.  It  franuBM  Kappimegs,  it 
holds  forth  its  fruit  har  and  beatutiful  to  the  eye,  and  it 
nromises  that  it  shall  be  still  more  sweet  to  the  taste. 
But  is  the  promise  fiilfiUed  ?  No,  the  Mr  fim't,  like  the 
apples  of  Sodom,  turn  to  dost  and  ashes  in  tke  head,  be- 
come gall  and  wormwood  in  the  mouth.  It  promises 
liberty — says,  that  those  who  indulge  in  it  shaB  be  free — 
free  thinkers,  free  livers.  But  in  promising  liberty,  it 
makes  them  the  veriest  slaves.  It  promises  jw}fit---bet 
most  deeeitfelly.  '  That  ftvit,'  says  the  apostle  Paul, 
'  had  ye  in  those  tUags  of  whieh  yo  are  now  ashamed.' " 


THEORIA. 


DnbHn :  J.  M'Gkstea. 

This  small  Tohmw  of  poems  is  of  higher  ovigim  iban  aay 
of  those  which  precede  H.  Their  author  has  been  a  contri- 
butor to  the  DuNm  TTnivernty  Magazine  of  occasional  and 
remarkable  verses  for  some  thne.  They  are  collected  toge- 
ther in  this  volume,  along  with  others  that  hitherto  have  been 
unpublished.  The  poet' s  stamp  is  branded  on  them  thi<^y  r 
and  its  indentations  are  often  clear  and  deep.  None  of  the 
poems  are  long,  but  some  of  them  contain,  in  a  limited  space, 
more  hard  thinking  than  goes  often  to  the  upmaking  of 
' '  three  yolumet  post  octavo. ' '  Ono  poem,  extending  only 
to  sixteen  pages,  contains  a  dreamy  history  of  the  worid't 
construction  on  the  geological  theory.  The  dresmer  goes 
back — ^very  far  back — to  that  period  in  the  world's  history 
when  it  was  scarcely  yet  to  bo  properly  termed  a  worid, 
and  when  these  islands  of  ours  were  within  the  tropics  ! 
It  is  as  well  to  remark,  that  our  visionary  is  a  person  of 
great  practical  wisdom,  who  never  permits  himself  to  be 
carried  geographically  out  of  his  own  sphere,  though  he 
goes  into  antiquity  with  siliBcient  daring.     He  b^giuB— 

*'  Me  dreamed  I  travelled;  and  in  tntvelling oii» 
I  came  upon  a  land  of  tropic  bloom,        ^ 
Melting  with  hiseioiis  and  exotic  balm, 
Wlueh  seesaed  to  make  the  very  alBso^phesi 
To  gasp  for  breath." 
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He  nent  on,  or  time  slid  on,  until 

f  He  dntm&d,  in  tnTelling  iiuiber,  that  I  came^ 
To  an  abyaa  of  atone.    A  moostrooB  weight 
Of  mountain  seemed  to  press  the  solid  lOok 
Cot  into  layers." 

This  is  the  second  stage.    The  third  becomes  more 

inteOigant. 

**  Ke  dreamed  that  in  my  travel  I  arrived 
Jkt  %  aeqoestered  spot — ^what  need  to  map 
Its  landmarks  and  localities,  that  men 
Slight  say — '  His  hereF — ^Enough,  that  it  was  in 
Broad  and  magnificent  England.    A  descent 
Swept  from  the  rerge  of  a  half-thinned-ont  wood 
Into  a  fertile  plain.    A  river  went 
Its  way  of  peace  alonr  the  bnmblest  path 
^niat  it  eoiUd  find.    And«  down  the  near  deiMMnt^ 
A  bright  brook  brawled  like  in&ney  to  find 
It*  rirer,  and  be  silent  in  its  arms. 
Untended  plants  dung  cimfidentl^  round 
Ancient  oak-etum|>s,  or  ^ping  bits  of  rock»— • 
liniere'er  the  charitable  ivy  faued 
To  keep  its  garment  round  the  bones  of  earth. 
—The  sun  had  set.    Keen  was  the  frosty  air ; 
Goats  bleated  on  the  edges  of  the  moor; 
And  from  the  scanty  copse  there  came  a  bark,— 
A  whininr  yelp,  as  of  a  honaelesa  hounds* 
Or  it  might  be  a  wolf.    A  hut  there  stood 
TTpon  the  nether  border  of  that  slope, 
Seiween  the  hill  and  stream ;  and  it  was  rods, — 
IjOffs  roughly  squared,  wattled  all  through  with  twigs. 
And  dauMd  witn  clay ;  the  roof  with  shmgles  spread. 
And  these  kept  down  with  stones.    Above  the  hut 
Curled  a  blue  fragrant  vapour.    Near  the  doer 
*1aj  a  half-butchered  stag  upon  his  back. 
Deep  in  the  brisket,  with  his  antlered  head 
Sent  xmderneath  him.    I  could  now  divine 
What  meant  the  yelpinr  from  the  neigfabooiinig  eopny 
And  understood  tne  eulprit  sand's  stare 
Out  of  his  eyrie  towards  the  reeking  flesh. 
As  if  be  weighed  the  danfier  of  the  theft 
Against  the  gain  of  thievmg.    I  beheld 
One  tract  was  clear,  upon  tne  topmost  ridge, 
A  broad  back-bone  of  rocks,  and  on  that  spot 
Huge  stones  stood  in  a  rinff  against  the  sky, 
Xike  ghosta  oonsnltiaff,  ana  within  the  ring 
Was  a  flat  stone;  andthe  flat  stone  was  stained 

Bed." 

TberoJB  fottvy  ^  tiiR  flnt  ek«  in  this  nerrous  de- 


scription of  sawsge  times— the  Bniidfs  da^  his  luth  aid 
sacrifices.    But  a  diseovery  was  made  : — 

"  \  beheld  a  man  on  the  descent-^ 
A  noble  savage — ^lusty,  thouc^h  uncouth, 
A  beachen  spear  ^aped  staff-wiae  in  his  hand. 
He  had  been  hunting;  and  he  bore  some  flesh 
And  skins  upon  his  shoulder ;  and  his  breath 
Stood  on  his  bristly  beard,  as  he  approached 
The  hut  of  logs.     He  stooped  and  lifted  up 
A  stone.    'Twas  black,  and  smooth,  and  cmmwd  away 
Beneath  his  finger.    And  he  looked  awhile 
And  turned  it  round,  and  laughed,  for  he  did  see 
A  little  leaf  of  stone  in  the  black  stoae^ 
Drawn  to  perfection.    But  he  bore  it  home. 
And  as  I  watched  and  wondered  there,  I  saw 
A  dark,  fUiginons  mass  of  dmgy  smoke 
Bise  from  the  cottage  roof. 

But  I  passed  on." 

Psss  on,  through  many  ages,  to  the  present  day,  and 

see  what  the  black  stone  has  helped  to  do  : — 

"  A  trayeller  I  entered  a  great  town. 
The  crush  of  human  li^  swayed  to  and  fine 
Within  the  streets,  which  groaned  with  waggmi  drives 
Over  the  roaring  causeways  evermore. 
I  heard  the  plashing  clank  of  many  wheels 
Rolled  round  in  water ;  and  the  measond  stroke 
Of  heavy  hammers  struck  on  ban  of  iron. 
There  was  the  mumbling  ravenousness  of  fire 
Over  its  prev  as  if  it  fewed  some  foe 
Would  snatch  the  fuel  firom  its  jaws,  befora 
The  crackling  bones  were  ashes.    And  the  smoke 
Of  furnaces  was  vomited  from  the  throats 
Of  towering  ehimneys,  high  above  the  town, 
Eaeh  like  an  ebon  oolusui  bearing  up 
The  overarching  cloud  which  vamted  in 
This  forge  of  earth  from  heaven. 

"  Hard  by  there  was 
A  river  swol'n,  'twould  seem,  with  everythmg 
But  water ;  and  adown  some  sloping  streets 
Stragsled  a  stream  of  fouler  inkmess, 
So  foul,  that  it  crept  on  for  Tery  shame. 
Through  arehes^  sewers,  and  drains ;  thMg^  all  its 

shame 
Could  not  prevent  its  junction  with  the  flood 
From  pubhshing  itselr  in  deeper  blaok 
Upon  its  dingy  page." 

There  is  much  mora  of  this  description  of  writing  for 
others  to  quote,  fi^>m  a  rolume  that  adds  another  "am^ 
to  the  small  roU  of  our  true  and  good  poets. 
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ClOSK  or  TIS  SSSBIOll. 

rCn  last  sentOA  «f  til*  pn*  FterlSsMnt  has  beenm- 
gemoudy  distinguished  by  postponements.  It  began  with 
good  intentions,  of  which  but  few  hare  been  realised.  We 
abould  not,  perhaps,  impute  to  Lord  John  Rossell  and  his 
gOTernment  this  misfiartune.  We  do  not  bhuoe  them  lor 
the  rejection  of  their  measures  in  a  Parliament  where 
they  were  supported  only  by  a  minority  in  whom  they 
could  place  the  slightest  reliance.  This  Parliament, 
sow-  dissolved,  began  its  career  by  £splaeing  a  Min- 
istxy  fiyrmed  fitnn  the  party,  who  are  now  in  power. 
The  cabinet  of  1841  was  overthrown  for  pursuing  mea- 
Boxes  whieh  the  same  parliament  ultimately  adopted. 
This  remarkable  change  in  conduct  did  not,  however, 
resondle  a  majority  of  the  Commons  to  theleadersh^ 
of  Locd  John  RnsselL  They  have  borne  with  him  only 
as  an  loevitable  and  necessary  evlL  Peel  was  done  at 
east  for  a  time.  Bentinck  eouM  not  command  a  majority. 
Russell  was  in  a  minority.  Hide  were  three  horns  to 
this  dilenoma;  and  the  Commons  were  pitched  on  to 
the  third  because  they  could  not  help  themtelreB.    The 


largest  body  of  their  opponents  kept  the  existing  Cabinet 
in  power,  because  their  own  day  was  not  come ;  and  they 
oould  not  abide  the  rule  of  their  old  friends.  It  is  not, 
however,  to  be  supposed  that  their  support  of  the  Ckbi* 
net  was  of  a  warm  character  ;  and  we  are  not  suiprised 
that  a  Ministiy,  who  were  only  tolerated,  were  also 
weak.  While  we,  therefore,  regret  the  postponement 
of  so  many  good  measures ;  yet  the  Ministry 
might  have  escaped  generally  without  animadversion  on 
this  subject,  if  they  had  not  exhibited  so  much  earnest- 
ness in  cairymg  bills  of  a  worse  character  than  these 
which  they  deserted.  Lord  J<^  Russell  should  rather 
have  abandoned  one  Bishop  than  a  hundred  thousand 
common  sewers.  He  persisted,  however,  in  carrying 
through  the  one  Bishop  additional,  and  left  the  Health  of 
Towns  Mil  without  any  sufllcient  stmggle.  We  blame 
the  (jovernment  because  they  have  not  wrought  out  their 
good  measures  to  the  last,,  and  cast  on  their  opponents  the 
odium  of  rejecting  them ;  but  have  tormented  the  Com- 
mens  and  the  country  with  a  dogged  persevernnee^  worthy 
of  a  bill  to  make  or  unmake,  seonlariy,  a  hundred  Bishops^ 
^  only  one  Bishop  additional 
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The  Minifitrf  oould  hare  oome  to  the  oountrf  irith 
better  prospects—defeated  on  the  Health  of  Towns'  bill, 
on  the  Irish  Land  Improyement  bill,  and  on  the  Irish 
Encumbered  Land  bill — than  now,  when  they  come  with 
all  these  measures  postponed,  bj  their  own  consent,  to 
make  room  for  one  bishop.  Manchester  knew  not  its  own 
want.  It  had  grown  to  greatness  without  a  bishop,  and 
it  might  hare  surrived  for  a  single  year  longer  without 
this  addition  to  its  local  government.  There  is  a  wide 
difference  between  a  bishop  and  a  preacher.  Tho  church 
may  be  practically  Tcry  weak  in  a  very  small  diocese. 
We  do  not,  therefore,  express  an  opinion  derogatory  of  the 
active  portion  of  the  Church,  when  we  say,  that  Manches- 
ter could  have  done  better  without  the  mitre,  than  it  can 
do  without  its  promised  drains.  The  latter  were  matters 
of  life  and  death  :  the  mitre,  it  will  be  allowed,  afifects 
only  church  order,  and  is  one  of  those  things  non-essen- 
tial to  Christianity. 

We  take  our  estimate  from  high  authority.  We  proceed 
upon  the  testimony  of  Sir  James  Graham.  Ho  asserts 
that  tho  business  of  a  bishop  is  light  and  easy.  He  insists 
that  the  superintendanco  of  a  diocese  does  not  involve 
long  hours  of  labour.  He  even  hinted  that  some  districts 
were  in  such  exemplary  order  that  they  could  go  on  for  a 
long  time  without  any  superintend ince  whatever.  There 
are  many  little  things  that  can  be  done  by  deans  and  other 
Bubordinate  dignitaries,  and  a  neighbouring  diocesan  may 
lend  his  hand— the  very  thing  literally  required— upon 
an  emergency.  We  take,  for  example,  the  diocese  of 
Chester,  which  is  now  to  be  subdivided  ;  and  assuming 
it  to  be  one  of  the  Urgest  in  Enghind,  we  find  it  also 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  for  efficient  superintendence. 
We  do  not,  indeed,  oflenread  speeches  made  by  tho  Bishop 
of  Chester  in  the  House  of  Peers.  That  prelate  is  seldom 
found  intermingling  in  those  public  discussions,  and  getting 
in  and  out  of  the  awkward  scrapes  in  which  his  brethren 
fur  Exeter  and  London  are  perpetually  involved;  but  we  often 
see  his  name  announced  as  a  preacher  on  some  particular 
occasion  ;  and  he  seems  to  engage  very  much  in  those 
duties  which  w^ro  once  understood  to  be  characteristic  of 
a  Christian  Bishop. 

Our  estimate  of  tho  ease  with  which  Mancliester  could 
have  lived  on  un-Bishopod  for  another  year,  is  taken  from 
Sir  James  Graham's  Speech.  The  subject  is  not  one 
with  which  we  are  personally  cognoscent ;  because  we 
have  never  known  tho  benefits,  and  do  not  feel,  of  course, 
the  deprivation  of  a  Bishop  famine. 

THE  ELECTIONS. 

We  publish,  in  the  heat  of  the  general  election — some- 
where near  its  centre — too  late  to  give  adrice — and  too 
early  to  know  what  has  b^en  done.  We  are  only  able, 
thorefore,  to  say  what  has  been  anticipated.  The 
calculations,  recently  formed,  gave  to  the  Whigs  a 
majority  of  eighty  in  the  new  Parliament.  Less  sanguine 
reckoners  make  out  that  the  Whigs  will  have  to  go  with- 
out a  majority.  They  will  be  the  strongpst  of  three,  but 
they  will  not  have  an  absolute  majority.  By  the  aid  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  contingent,  they  will  be  able  to  beat  the  Ben- 
tinok,  or  country  party;  but  that  is  only  uncomfortable. 
The  Ministry  wanted  to  bo  independent  of  Peel.  Rumour 
has  it  now  th.at  they  must  coalesce  with  him  ;  and  coalitions 
are  always  dangerous.  They  detach  loose  boulders  from 
the  mass,  who  necessarily  gravitate  into  opposition.  We 
believe  that  the  elections  will  bring  into  the  House  many 


new  men  with  unknown  opinicms — indepeodeDt  men  who 
will  give  a  fair  vote  to  the  ministry  when  they  deserve  it, 
and  against  them  aa  that  seems  necessary.  This  is  a  new 
order  of  things,  and  the  Downing  Street  people  are  said 
to  be  petrifl^  at  the  idea  of  the  electon  being  forgetful 
of  great  party  interests. 


EDUCATION. 

Off  the  eve  of  dissolving  Parliament  and  appealing  to 
the  electors,  the  Government  instructed  the  Coounittee  of 
Council  on  Education  to  have  a  new  minute  drawn  out 
for  them,  which  Lord  John  Russell  says,  carries  them 
back  again  to  tho  minute  of  1839.  It  was  convenient  to 
pursue  this  course.  The  last  Educational  minute  was 
not  easily  defended  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it 
would  have  been  sadly  torn  on  the  hustings.  The  new 
minute  suspends  the  exercise  of  those  spiritual  functions 
assumed  by  the  State  ;  although  it  is  not  so  clear  thjit  this 
resignation  of  its  now  duties  applies  to  the  church  schools. 
We  have  no  desire  to  see  the  State  interfering  in  matters 
beyond  its  capacity,  whether  in  Church  or  Dissenting 
schools.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  through  their 
representatives.  Dissenters  are  desirous  not  to  be  impli- 
cated at  all  in  certain  qualities  of  religious  teaching. 

The  new  minute  does  not  rescind  the  extravagant 
nonsense  regarding  apprentices,  monitors,  and  all  the 
costly  mechanism^  and  fruitful  patronage  therewith  con- 
nected. 

The  alteration  gives  us  one  case  more  against  the  sys- 
tem. If  ed ucational  legislation  can  be  thorouglily  changed 
per  order  on  Dr.  Key  Shuttleworth  at  five  minutes' 
notice,  to  pacify  the  electors ;  may  it  not  bo  changed 
back  again  by  a  similar  order  in  five  minutes  more  to 
mollify  the  Bbhop  of  Exeter,  when  the  Elections  are 
past,  and  the  septennial  lease  has  commenced  its  cur- 
rency. Nothing  less  than  the  dismemberment  and  disper- 
sion of  this  unconstitutional  committee  should  satisfy  the 
people. 

Surely  the  education  of  millions  is  not  less  worthy  of  a 
bill  than  the  production  of  one  bishop. 


THE  SCOTTISH  WHIG 8. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  empire  furnishes  worse 
tacticians  or  busier  jobbers  than  the  old  rump  everywhere 
of  the  Scottish  Whigs. 

They  are  the  patent  drags  of  politics,  ever  at  hand  to 
lock  the  wheel. 

They  have  so  mismanaged  the  metropolis  that,  we  su-s 
pect,  an  intelligent  Conservative  might  beat  them;  merely 
because  there  is  a  general  discontent  with  their  high  and 
close-handed  mode  of  management. 

In  Haddingtonshire  they  oppose  the  most  inteUigent 
county  candidate  in  Scotland,  Sir  David  Baird,  and  after 
the  fashion  of  moles — they  are  blind  like  the  moles — have 
been  silently  biirrowing  in  the  earth  to  throw  up  heaps 
in  his  progress, 

On  inquiring  the  reason,  we  find  that  the  agitation 
which  he  is  leading  against  the  law  of  entail  is  considered 
so  ungenteel,  that  he  must  be  proscribed. 

Before  the  next  election,  that  movement  will  be  fii»hion- 
able.  The  same  tacticians  have  split  the  Glasgow  con- 
stituency, and  whether  their  candidates,  or  Mr.  Hsstie 
and  Mr.  M'Gregor  be  returned,  they  have  ruined  their 
dictatorship  for  ever. 

In  the  smaller  boroughs,  the  corresponding  limbs  of 
the  party  pursue  the  same  course.  In  Greenock, 
in  Aberdeen,  and  such  constituencies  as  the  Stirling 
boroughs,  they  have  set  up  **  Apologies  for  Candidates" 
against  some  of  the  most  intelligent  men  of  the  dsy, 
rather  than  their  power  to  sell  the  boroughs  to  the  parrt 
who  would  best  hunt  for  patronage  should  be  questioned. 

The  leprosy  of  old  times  cleaves,  we  fear,  like  that  of 
Naaman  the  Syrian  to  the  prophet's  servant,  for  ever 
to  these  "old  coteries,  clubs,  or  cliques,"  who  snugly 
manage  matters  in  back  parlours. 

The  doom  and  the  spots  of  Gehazi  U  on  them  and  their 
incurable  system. 
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SCHLOSSER'3  LITERARY  HISTORY  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

BY  THOMAS  DS   QUINCET.  * 


In  the  person  of  this  Mr.  Schlosser  is  exempli- 
fied a  common  abuse,  not  confined  to  literature. 
An  artist  from  the  Italian  opera  of  London  and 
Paris,  making  a  professional  excursion  to  our  pro- 
Tinces,  is  receired  according  to  the  tariff  of  the 
metropolis  ;  no  one  being  bold  enough  to  dispute 
decisions  coming  down  from  the  courts  aboye.  In 
that  particular  case  there  is  seldom  any  reason  to 
complain — since  really  out  of  Germany  and  Italy 
there  is  no  city,  if  you  except  Paris  and  London, 
possessing  materiais,  in  that  field  of  art,  for  the 
composition  of  an  audience  large  enough  to  act  as 
a  court  of  revision.  It  would  be  presumption  in 
the  proTincial  audience,  so  slightly  trained  to  good 
music  and  dancing,  if  it  should  affect  to  reverse  a 
judgment  ratified  in  the  supreme  capital.  The 
resnlt,  therefore,  is  practically  just,  if  the  original 
▼erdict  was  just ;  what  was  right  from  the  first 
cannot  be  made  wrong  by  iteration.  Yet,  even  in 
such  a  case,  there  is  something  not  satisfactory  to 
a  delicate  sense  of  equity ;  for  the  artist  returns 
from  the  tour  as  if  from  some  new  and  independ- 
ent triumph,  whereas,  all  is  but  the  reverberation 
of  an  old  one  ;  it  seems  a  new  access  of  sunlight, 
whereas  it  is  but  a  reflex  illumination  from 
satellites. 

In  literature  the  corresponding  case  is  worse. 
An  author,  passing  by  means  of  translation  before 
a  foreign  people,  ought  dejure  to  find  himself  be- 
fore a  new  tribunal ;  but  de  f<icto,  he  does  not. 
Like  the  opera  artist,  but  not  with  the  same' pro- 
priety, he  comes  before  a  court  that  never  inter- 
feres to  disturb  a  judgment,  but  only  to  re-affirm 
it.  .p.nd  he  returns  to  his  native  country,  quar- 
tering in  his  armorial  bearings  these  new  trophies, 
as  though  won  by  new  trials,  when,  in  fact,  they 
are  due  to  servile  ratifications  of  old  ones.  When 
Sue,  or  Balzac,  Hugo,  or  George  Sand,  comes 
before  an  English  audience— the  opportunity  is 
invariably  lost  for  estimating  them  at  a  new  angle 
of  sight.  All  who  dislike  them  lay  them  aside — 
whilst  those  only  apply  themselves  seriously  to 
thieir  study,  who  are  predisposed  to  the  particular 
key  of  feeling,  through  which  originally  these 
authors  had  prospered.  And  thus  a  new  set  of 
judges,  that  might  usefully  have  modified  the  nar- 
^w  views  of  the  old  ones,  hJi  by  mere  inertia  into 
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the  humble  character  of  echoes  and  sounding- 
boards  to  swell  the  uproar  of  the  original  mob. 

In  this  way  is  thrown  away  the  opportunity, 
not  only  of  applying  corrections  to  false  national 
tastes,  but  oftentimes  even  to  the  unfair  accidents 
of  luek  that  befal  books.     For  it  is  weU  known 
to  all  who  watch  literature  with  vigilance,  that 
books  and  authors  have  their  fortunes,  which  travel 
upon  a  far  different  scale  of  proportions  from  those 
that  measure  their  merits.     Not  even  the  caprice 
or  the  folly  of  the  reading  public  is  required  to 
account  for  this.     Very  ofton,  indeed,  ^e  whole 
difference  between  an  extensive  circulation  for  one 
book,  and  none  at  all  for  another  of  about  equal 
merit,  belongs  to  no  particular  blindness  in  men, 
but  to  the  simple  fact,  that  the  one  has,  whilst  the 
other  has  no£,  been  brought  effectually  under  the 
eyes  of  the  public.     By  far  the  greater  part  of 
books  are  lost,  not  because  they  are  rejected,  but 
because  they  are  never  introduced.     In  any  pro- 
per sense  of  the  word,  very  few  books  are  pub- 
lished.    Technically  they  are  published  ;  which 
means,  that  for  six  or  ten  times  they  are  adver- 
tised,  but  they  are  not  made  known  to  attentive 
ears,  or  to  ears  prepared  for  attention.     And 
amongst  the  causes  which  account  for  this  differ- 
ence in  the  fortune  of  books,  although  there  are 
many,  we  may  reckon,  as  foremost,  personal  acci- 
dents of  position  in  the  authors.  For  instance,  with 
us  in  England  it  will  do  a  bad  book  no  ultimate 
service,  that  it  is  written  by  a  lord,  or  a  bishop,  or 
a  privy  counsellor,  or  a  member  of  Parliament—* 
though,  undoubtedly,  it  will  do  an  instaaU  ser- 
vice—it will  sell  an  edition  or  so.     This  being 
the  case,  it  being  certain  that  no  rank  will  re- 
prieve a  bad  writer  from  final  condemnation,  the 
sycophantic  glorifier  of  the  public  fancies  his  idol 
justified ;  but  not  so.     A  bad  book,  it  is  true,  will 
not  be  saved  by  advantages  of  position  in  the  au- 
thor ;  but  a  book  moderately  good  will  be  extra- 
vagantly aided  by  such  advantages.    Lectures  on 
Christianity,   that  happened  to  be   respectably 
written  and  delivered,  had  prodigious  success  in 
my  young  days,  because,  also,  they  happened  to 
be  lectures  of  a  prelate  ;  three  times  the  ability 
would  not  have  procured  them  any  attention  had 
they  been  the  lectures  of  Kfx  obsonre  curate.    Yet^ 
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on  the  other  hand,  it  Is  bat  justice  to  say,  that,  if 
vritten  with  three  times  Um  ability,  lawn-sleeyes 
would  not  haye  giyen  them  buoyancy,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  they  would  have  sunk  the  bishop  im- 
coTerably  ;  whilst  the  curate,  favoured  by  obscu- 
rity, would  have  survived  for  another  chance. 
So  again,  and  indeed,  more  than  so,  as  to  poetry. 
Lord  Carlisle,  of  the  last  generation,  wrote  tole- 
rable verses.  They  were  better  than  Lord  Bos- 
common's,  which,  for  150  years,  the  judicious  pub- 
lic has  allowed  the  booksellers  to  incorporate, 
along  with  other  refuse  of  tho  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  century,  into  the  costly  collections  of 
tho  "  British  Poets."  And  really,  if  you  tuUl  insist 
on  odious  comparisons,  they  were  not  so  very 
much  below  the  verses  of  an  amiable  prime  minis- 
ter known  to  us  all.  Yet,  because  they  wanted 
vital  staminOy  not  only  they  fell,  but,  in  falling, 
they  caused  the  earl  to  reel  much  more  than  any 
eommoner  would  have  done.  Now,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  kinsman  of  Lord  Carlisle,  viz.,  Lord 
Byron,  because  he  brought  real  genius  and  power 
to  the  effort,  found  a  vast  auxiliary  advantage  in 
a  peerage  and  a  very  ancient  descent.  On  these 
double  wings  he  soared  into  a  region  of  public  in- 
terest, far  higher  than  ever  he  would  have  reached 
by  poetic  power  alone.  Not  only  all  his  rubbish^- 
whieh  in  quantity  is  great — ^passed  for  jewels,  but 
also  what  are  incontestably  jewels  have  been,  and 
will  be,  valued  at  a  far  higher  rate  than  if  they 
had  been  raised  from  less  aristocratio  mines. 
So  fatal  for  mediocrity,  so  gracious  for  real  power, 
is  any  adventitious  distinction  from  birth,  station, 
or  circumstances  of  brilliant  notoriety.  In  reality, 
the  public,  our  never-sufficiently-to-be-respected 
mother,  is  the  most  unutterable  sycophant  that 
ever  the  clouds  dropped  their  rheum  upon.  She  is 
always  ready  for  Jacobinical  scoffs  at  a  man  for 
being  a  lord,  if  he  happens  to  fail  ;  she  is  always 
ready  for  toadying  a  lord,  if  he  happens  to  make 
&  hit.  Ah,  dear  sycophantic  old  lady,  I  kiss  your 
Byeophantio  hands,  and  wish  heartily  that  I  were 
a  duke  for  your  sake ! 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  fancy  that  this  ten- 
dency to  confound  real  merit  and  its  accidents 
of  position  is  at  all  peculiar  to  us  or  to  our  age. 
Dr.  Socheverell,  by  embarking  his  small  capital 
of  talent  on  the  spring-tide  of  a  furious  political 
collision,  brought  back  an  ampler  return  for  his 
little  investment  than  ever  did  Wickliffo  or  Luther. 
Such  was  his  popularity  in  the  heart  of  love  and 
the  heart  of  hatred,  that  he  would  have  been  assas- 
sinated by  the  Whigs,  on  his  triumphal  progresses 
through  England,  had  he  not  been  canonised 
by  the  Tories.  He  was  a  dead  man  if  he  had  not 
been  suddenly  gilt  and  lacquered  as  an  idol. 
Neither  is  the  case  peculiar  at  all  to  England. 
Ronge,  the  ci-devant  Romish  priest  (whose 
name  pronounce  as  yon  would  the  English  word 
wrona^  supposing  that  it  had  for  a  second  syllable 
the  final  a  of  "  sopha,"  i.  «.,  Wronffi^),  has  been 
found  a  wrong-headed  man  by  aU  parties,  and  in 
a  venial  degree  is,  perhaps,  a  stupid  man  ;  but  he 
moves  about  with  more  eelat  by  far  than  the 
ablest  man  in  Germany.  And,  in  days  of  old, 
tho  man  that  burned  down  a  miracle  of  beauty. 


viz.,  the  temple  of  Ephesus,  protesting,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  that  he  had  no  other  way  of  getting 
himself  a  name,  luu  got  it  in  spite  of  us  aU. 
He's  booked  for  a  ride  down  all  history,  whether 
you  and  I  like  it  or  not.  Every  pocket  dictionary 
knows  that  Erostratus  was  that  scamp.  So  of 
Martin,  the  man  that  parboiled,  or  par-roasted 
York  Minster  some  ten  or  twelve  years  back ; 
that  fellow  will  float  down  to  posterity  with  tho 
annals  of  the  glorious  cathedral :  he  will 

*'Panae  the  triumph  and  partake  the  gale,"* 
whilst  the  founders  and  benefactors  of  the  Minster 
are  practically  forgotten. 

These  incendiaries,  in  short,  are  as  well  known 
as  Ephesus  or  York  ;  but  not  one  of  us  can  tcU, 
without  humming  and  hawing,  who  it  was  that 
rebuilt  the  Ephesian  wonder  of  tho  world,  or  that 
repaired  the  time-honoured  Minster.  Equally 
in  literature,  not  the  weight  of  service  done,  or 
the  power  exerted,  is  sometimes  considered 
chiefly — either  of  these  must  be  very  conspieuous 
before  it  will  be  considered  at  all — ^but  the  splen- 
dour, or  the  notoriety,  or  the  absurdity,  or  even 
the  scandalousness  of  the  circumstances*  sur- 
rounding the  author. 

Schlosser  must  have  benefited  in  some  such 
adventitious  way  before  he  ever  ctnjdd  have  risen 
to  his  German  celebrity.     What  was  it  that  raised 
him  to  his  momentary  distinction  ?     Was  it  some- 
thing very  wicked  that  he  did,  or  something  very 
brilliant  that  he  said  ?     I  should  rather  eonjec- 
ture  that  it  must  have  been   something  incon- 
ceivably absurd  which  he  proposed.    Any  one  of 
the  three  achievements  stands  good  in  Germany 
for  a  reputation.     But,  however  it  were  that  Mr. 
Schlosser  first  gained  his  reputation,  'mark  what 
now  follows.     On  the  wings  of  this  equivocal  re- 
putation he  flies  abroad  to  Paris  and  London. 
There  he  thrives,  not  by  any  approving  experience 
or  knowledge  of  his  works,  but  through  blind 
faith  in  his  original  German  public.  And  back  be 
flies  afterwards  to  Germany,  as  if  carrying  with 
him  new  and  independent  testimonies  to  his  merit, 
and  from  two  nations  that  are  directly  concerned 
in  his  violent  judgments ;  whereas  (which  is  the 
simple  truth)  he  carries  back  a  careless  reverbera- 
tion of  his  first  German  character,  firom  those  who 
have  far  too  much  to  read  for  declining  aid  from 
vicarious  criticism  when  it  will  spare  that  eflbrt 
to  themselves.     Thus  it  is  that  Crerman  critirs 
become  audacious  and  libellous.  Kohl,  Von  Raiz- 
mer.  Dr.  Carus,  physician  to  tho  King  of  Saxony, 
by  means  of  introductory  letters  floating  them 
into  circles  far  above  any  they  had  seen  in  homely 
Grermany,  are  qualified  by  our  own  negligence 
and  indulgence  for  mounting  a  European  tri- 
bunal,   from   which   they   pronounce    malicions 
edicts  against  ourselves.      Sentinels  present  arms 
to  Von  Raumer  at  Windsor,  because  he  rides  in  a 

*  Even  Pope,  with  all  his  natural  and  reasonable  in- 
terest in  aristocratic  society,  could  not  shut  his  eyes  to  tn*j 
fact  that  a  jest  in  Am  mouth  became  twice  a  jest  in  a 
lord*8.  But  still  he  failed  to  perceive  what  I  am  here  c<m- 
tcndinff  for,  that  if  the  jest  happened  to  miss  fire.throupn 
the  misfortune  of  bursting  its  barrel,  the  eon?eqnence» 
would  be  far  worse  for  the  lord  than  the  conun<«cr. 
There  i$,  you  see,  a  blind  sort  of  oompeosstion. 
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oarriage  of  Qaeen  Adelaide's ;  and  Von  Baumer 
immediately  conceiTea  himself  the  Chancellor  of 
all  Christendomy  keeper  of  the  ocmsoienoe  to  uni- 
Tersal  Earope^  apon  all  questions  of  art,  manners, 
politiesi  or  any  oonceiyable  intelleotnal  rela- 
tions of  England.  Sohlosser  meditates  the  same 
career. 

But  have  I  any  right  to  quote  Schlosser's  words 
from  an  English  translation  ?  I  do  so  only  be- 
cause this  happens  to  be  at  hand,  and  the  German 
not.  German  books  are  still  rare  in  this  country, 
though  more  (by  1,000  to  1)  than  they  were  thirty 
years  ago.  But  I  have  a  full  right  to  rely  on  the 
English  of  Mr.  Darison.  "  I  hold  in  my  hand,''  as 
gentlemen  so  often  say  at  public  meetings,  *'  a  cer- 
tificate firom  Herr  Schlosser,  that  to  quote  Mr. 
Darison  is  to  quote  Aim."  The  English  translation 
is  one  which  Mr.  Schlosser  **  durchffelesen  hat, 
find  fur  deren  genauigieU  und  richtigkeit  er  hurgt 
[has  read  through,  and  for  the  accuracy  and  pro- 
priety of  which  he  pledges  himself].  Mr.  Schlos- 
ser was  so  anxious  for  the  spiritut^  welfSare  of  us 
poor  islanders,  that  he  not  only  read  it  through, 
but  he  has  eren  aufmtrhaam  dureligsleaen  it  [read 
it  through  wide  awake]  und  gepriift  [and  care- 
folly  examined  it]  ;  nay,  he  has  done  all  this  in 
company  with  the  translator.  ''  Oh  ye  Athe-, 
nians !  how  hard  do  I  labour  to  earn  your  ap- 
plause!" And,  as  the  result  of  such  herculean 
labours,  a  second  time  *he  makes  hinuelf  surety 
£>r  its  precision  ;  **  er  hiirgt  aUo  dafUr,  wie  fur 
seme  eigne  curheW*  [he  guarantees  it  accordingly 
as  he  would  his  own  workmanship].  Were  it  not 
for  this  unlimited  certificate,  I  i^ould  hare  sent 
for  the  book  to  Germany.  As  it  is,  I  need  not 
wait ;  and  all  complaints  on  this  score  I  defy, 
aboTo  all  from  Herr  Schlosser.* 

In  dealing  with  an  author  so  desultory  as  Mr. 
Schlosser,  the  critic  has  a  right  to  an  eittra  allow- 
ance of  deaultoriness  for  his  own  share ;  so  excuse 

me,  reader,  for  rushing  at  once  tn  mediiu  res. 

■  ■  ■  -   '  -     -  -  -  ■ 

*  Mr.  Schlosser,  who  speaks  Eofflish,  who  has  read 
rather  too  much  English  for  any  gooa  that  he  has  turned 
it  to,  and  who  ou^t  to  have  a  keen  eye  for  the  English 
Tenion  ai  his  own  book,  after  bo  much  readioff  and  study 
of  it,  has,  howerer,  overlooked  several  maniieat  errors. 
I  do  not  mean  to  tax  Mr.  Davbon  with  general  inaccu- 
lacy.  On  tho  contrary,  he  seems  wary,  and  in  most  cases 
sncoesifol  as  a  dealer  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  Gennan. 
But  several  cases  of  error  I  detect  without  needing  the 
original :  they  tell  their  own  stor^.  And  one  of  these  I 
hero  notice,  not  only  for  its  own  importance,  hut  out  of 
love  to  Schlosser,  and  by  way  of  nailing  his  guarantee  to 
the  counter — ^not  altogether  as  a  bad  shUling,  hut  as  a 
Ifeht  one.  At  p.  6  of  Vol.  2,  in  a  foot-note,  which  is  speak- 
ing of  Kant,  we  read  of  hiuaUernvt  to  introduce  the  notion 
of  negative  greatnen  inioPhUoeophy,  Negative  greatnest  f 
What  strange  hird  may  that  he  ?  is  it  the  ornxUwrynchiu 
pnradoxMsT  Mr.  Schlosser  was  not  wide  awake  there. 
The  reference  is  evidently  to  Kant's  essay  upon  the  advan- 
tages of  introducing  into  philosophy  the  algehraic  idea  of 
vegcUive  quantities.  It  is  one  of  Kant's  grandest  gleams 
into  hidden  truth.  Were  it  only  for  the  merits  of  this 
most  masterly  essay  in  reconstituting  the  algebraic  mean- 
ing of  a  nefuUive  quantity  [so  general^  misunderstood  as  a 
negation  of  quantity,  and  which  even  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
misconstrued  as  regarded  its  metaphysics],  great  would 
have  been  tho  service  rendered  to  logic  by  Kant.  But 
there  is  a  greater.  From  this  little  brochure  I  am  satis- 
fied was  derived  originally  the  German  regeneration  of 
the  Dynamic  philosophy,  its  expansion  through  the  idea 
of  polarity,  incUfferenoe,  &c.  Oh,  Mr.  Schlosser,  you  had 
not  gepritjl  p.  5  of  fol.  2,    You  skipped  the  notes. 


Of  Swift,  Mr.  Sohlosser  selects  for  notice  ibtm 
works— the  "Drapier's- Letters,"  "Gulliver's  Ttm- 
yeb,  *'  and  the  <«  Tale  of  a  Tuh."  With  respect  to 
the  first,  as  it  is  a  necessity  of  Mr.  S.  to  he  for 
ever  Trrong  in  his  suhstratum  of  facts,  he  adopts 
the  old  erroneous  account  of  Wood's  contract  •■ 
to  the  copper  coinage,  and  of  the  imaginary 
wrong  which  it  inflicted  on  Ireland.  Of  att 
Swift's  villainies  for  the  sake  of  popularity,  an4 
still  moro  for  the  sake  of  wielding  this  popularity 
yindictively,  none  is  so  scandalous  as  this.  Ift 
any  new  life  of  Swift  the  caso  must  ho  stated 
de  novo,  Even  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  not  impar- 
tial ;  and  for  the  same  reason  as  now  forces 
me  to  hlink  it,  yiz.,  the  difficulty  of  presenting 
the  details  in  a  readahle  shape.  '*Gulliyer*s 
Travels'*  Schlosser  strangely  considers  "  spun  out 
to  an  intolerahle  extent."  Many  evil  things 
might  he  said  of  G-ulliver;  hut  not  this.  Tha 
captain  is  anything  hut  tedious.  And,  indeed,  it 
hccomes  a  question  of  mere  mensuration,  that  can 
he  settled  in  a  moment.  A  year  or  two  since  I  had 
in  my  hands  a  pocket  edition,  comprehending  all 
the  four  parts  of  the  worthy  skipper's  adventures 
within  a  single  volume  of  420  pages.  Some  part  of 
the  space  was  also  wasted  on  notes,  often  rery  idle. 
Now  the  lstpartcontainsttM> separate  voyages  (Lil« 
liput  and  Blefuscu),  the  2d,  one,  the  9d,  five,  and 
the  4th,  one ;  so  that,  in  all,  this  active  navigator, 
who  has  enriched  geography,  I  hope,  with  soma* 
thing  of  a  higher  quality  than  your  old  muffs  that 
thought  much  of  douhling  Cape  Horn,  here  give* 
us  nine  great  discoveries,  far  more  surprising  than 
the  pretended  discoveries  of  Sinhad  (which  are 
known  to  he  fahulous),  averaging,  quam  proaAmit^ 
forty-seven  small  16mo  pages  each.  Oh  you  nn- 
conscionahle  Gorman,  huilt  round  in  your  own 
country  with  circumvaUations  of  impregnahla 
4to8,  oftentimes  dark  and  dull  as  Avemus — that 
you  will  have  the  fhce  to  descrihe  dear  excellent 
Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver  of  Bedriff,  and  snhse-* 
quently  of  Newark,  that  "  dariing  of  children  and 
men,"  as  tedious.  It  is  exactly  hecause  he  is  wot 
tedious,  hecause  he  does  not  shoot  Into  German 
foUosity,  that  Schlosser  finds  him  ''  intolerable.** 
I  have  justly  transferred  to  Gulliver's  use  th0 
words  originally  applied  hy  the  poet  to  the  rohin 
red-hreast,  for  it  is  remarkable  that  (hdliver  and 
the  ArMan  Nights  are  amongst  the  fow  books 
where  children  and  men  find  themselves  meeting 
and  jostling  each  other.  This  was  the  caso  from 
its  first  publication,  just  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  since.  "It  was  received,"  says  Dr.  Johnson, 
"  with  such  avidity,  that  the  price  of  the  first 
edition  was  raised  before  the  second  could  bo 
made — ^it  was  read  by  tho  high  and  the  low,  the 
learned  and  the  illiterate.  CriticiBm  was  lost  in 
wonder.'*  Now,  on  tho  contrary,  Schlosser  won- 
ders not  at  all,  but  simply  criticises ;  which  we 
could  bear,  if  the  criticism  were  oven  ingenious. 
Whereas,  he  utterly  misunderstands  Swift,  and  is 
amalicious  calumniator  of  the  captain  who,  luckily, 
roaming  in  Sherwood,  and  thinking,  often  with  a 
sigh,  of  his  little  nurse,*  Glumdalclitch,  won 


•  "Little  nurse:"— the  word  aiumdalclUch,  in 
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trouble  himself  slightly  sboat  what  Heidelberg 
might  say  in  the  next  century.  There  is  but  one 
example  on  our  earth  of  a  noyel  reoeived  with 
such  indiscriminate  applause  as  "  Gulliver;"  and 
thai  was  **  Don  Quixote."  Many  haye  been  wel- 
comed Joyfhlly  by  a  class — ^these  two  by  a  people. 
Now,  could  that  haye  happened  had  it  been 
characterised  by  dulness?  Of  all  faults,  it 
could  least  haye  had  that.  As  to  the  '*  Tale  of  a 
Tub,"  Schlosser  is  in  such  Cimmerian  vapours, 
that  no  system  of  bellows  could  blow  open  a  shaft 
or  tube  through  which  he  might  gain  a  glimpse 
of  the  English  truth  and  daylight.  It  is  useless 
talking  to  such  a  man  on  such  a  subject.  I 
consign  him  to  the  attentions  of  some  patriotic 
Irishman. 

Schlosser,  however,  is  right  in  a  graver  reflec- 
Uon  which  he  makes  upon  the  prevailing  philo- 
sophy of  Swift,  viz.,  that  ''  all  his  views  were 
directed  towards  what  was  immediately  beneficial, 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  savages."  This  is 
undeniable.  The  meanness  of  &wift*s  nature, 
and  his  rigid  incapacity  for  dealing  with  the 
grandeurs  of  the  human  spirit,  with  religion,  M'ith 
poetry,  or  even  with  science,  when  it  rose  above 
the  mercenary  practical,  is  absolutely  appalling. 
His  own  yahoo  is  not  a  more  abominable  one- 
aided  degradation  of  humanity,  than  is  he  him- 
self under  this  aspect.  And,  perhaps,  it  places 
this  incapacity  of  his  in  its  strongest  light,  when 
we  recur  to  the  fact  of  his  cutoniahment  at  a  re- 
ligious princess  refusing  to  conferabishoprick  upon 
one  that  had  treated  the  Trinity,  and  idl  the  pro- 
foundest  mysteries  of  Christianity,  not  with  mere 
scepticism,  or  casual  sneer,  but  with  set  pompous 
merriment  and  farcical  buffoonery.  This  digni- 
tary of  the  church.  Dean  of  the  most  conspicuous 
cathedral  in  Ireland,  had,  in  full  canonicals, 
made  himself  into  a  regular  mountebank,  for  the 
sake  of  giving  fuller  effect,  by  the  force  of  con- 
trast, to  the  silliest  of  jests  directed  against  all 
that  was  most  inalienable  from  Christianity.  Ridi- 
culing such  things,  could  he,  in  any  just  sense,  be 
thought  a  Christian?  But,  as  Schlosser  justly 
remarks,  even  .ridiculing  the  peculiarities  of 
Luther  and  Calvin  as  he  did  ridicule  them,  Swift 
could  not  be  thought  other  than  constitutionally 
incapable  of  religion.  Even  a  Pagan  philosopher, 
if  made  to  understand  the  case,  would  be  in- 
capable of  scoffing  at  any  form^  natural  or  casual, 
simple  or  distorted,  which  might  bo  assumed  by 
the  most  solemn  of  problems — problems  that  rest 
with  the  weight  of  worlds  upon  tiie  human  spirit — 
"  Pix'd  fate,  free-will,  foro-knowledge  absolute." 

Brobdingnagian,  absolutely  meant /(7^  nunCf  and  nothing 
eUo.  It  may  seem  odd  that  the  captain  should  call  any  nurse 
of  Brobdinprnajz,  however  kind  to  him,  hj  such  an  epithet 
as  Uttle;  and  the  reader  maj  fancy  that  Sherwood  forest 
had  put  it  into  his  head,  where  Robin  Hood  always  called 
his  nffht  hand  man  "  Little  John,'*  not  aUhotigh,  but  ex- 
preBsly  becavMe  John  stood  seven  feet  high  in  his  stockings. 
But  the  truth  is — that  Glumdalclitch  was  little;  and 
literallj  so;  she  was  only  nine  years  old,  and  (says  the 
captain,)  |' little  of  her  age,"  being  barely  forty  feet  high. 
She  had  time  to  grow  certainly,  but  as  she  liad  so  much 
to  do  before  sho  could  overtake  other  women,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  she  would  turn  out  what,  in  Westraoreland, 
they  call  a  litUe  aHffenffer-^ywj  little,  if  at  all,  higher 
thM  a  common  Bs^sh  church  steeple. 


the  destiny  of  man,  or  the  relations  of  man  to 
God.  Anger,  therefore.  Swift  waght  fed,  and  he 
felt  it*  to  the  end  of  his  most  wretched  life ;  but 
what  reasonable  ground  had  a  man  of  sense  fer 
aaUmishment — ^that  a  princess,  who  (according  to 
her  knowledge)  was  sincerely  pious,  should  de- 
cline to  place  such  a  man  upon  an  Episeopsl 
throne  ?  This  argues,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  Swift 
was  in  that  state  of  constitutional  irreligion,  irre- 
ligion  from  a  vulgar  temperament,  which  imputes 
to  everybody  else  its  own  plebeian  feelings.  People 
differed,  he  fancied,  not  by  more  and  less  religion, 
but  by  more  and  less  dissimulation.  And,  there- 
fore, it  seemed  to  him  scandalous  that  a  princess, 
who  must,  of  course,  in  her  heart  regard  (in  com- 
mon with  himself)  all  mysteries  as  solemn 
masques  and  mummeries,  should  pretend,  in  a 
case  of  downright  serious  business,  to  pump  up, 
out  of  old  dry  conventional  hoaxes,  any  solid  ob- 
jection to  a  man  of  his  shining  merit.  "  Th6 
Trinity, "  for  instance,  ^uU  he  viewed  as  the  pass- 
word, which  the  knowing  ones  gave  in  answer  to 
the  challenge  of  the  sentinel;  but,  as  soon  as  it 
had  obtained  admission  for  the  party  within  the 
gates  of  the  camp,  it  was  rightly  disnni^sed  to 
oblivion  or  to  laughter.  No  case  so  much  i]l^^ 
trates  Swift*s  essential  irreligion ;  since,  if  he 
had  shared  in  ordinary  human  feelings  on  such 
subjects,  not  only  he  could  not  have  been  sur- 
prised at  his  own  exdusAon  from  the  bench  of 
bishops,  after  such  ribaldries,  but  originally  he 
would  have  abstained  from  them  as  inevitable 
bars  to  clerical  promotion,  even  upon  principles 
of  public  decorum. 

As  to  the  style  of  Swift,  Mr.  Schlosser  shows 
himself  without  sensibility  in  his  objections,  as 
the  often  hackneyed  English  reader  shows  himself 
without  philosophic  knowledge  of  style  in  his  ap- 
plause. Schlosser  thinks  the  style  of  Gulliver 
"  somewhat  dull. "  This  shows  Schlosser'spresump- 
tion  in  speaking  upon  a  point  where  he  wanted, 
Ist,  original  delicacy  of  tact ;  and,  2dly,  familiar 
knowledge  of  English.  Gulliver's  style  'upurpost^ 
touched  slightly  with  that  dulness  of  circurastanti- 
ality  which  besets  the  excellent,  but  "  somewhat 
dull"  race  of  men — old  sea  captains.  Yet  >' 
wears  only  an  aerial  tint  of  dulness  ;  the  felicity 
of  this  colouring  in  Swift's  management  is,  that 
it  never  goes  the  length  of  wearying,  but  only  of 
giving  a  comic  air  of  downright  Wapping  an^ 
Rotherhithe  verisimilitude.  All  men  grow  daU, 
and  ought  to  be  dull,  that  live  under  a  solemn 
sense  of  eternal  danger,  one  inch  only  of  plank 
(often  worm-eaten)  between  themselves  and  the 
grave  ;  and,  also,  that  see  for  ever  one  wilderness 
of  waters—sublime,  but  (like  the  wilderness  on 
shore)  monotonous.  All  sublime  people,  bemg 
monotonous,  have  a  tendency  to  be  dull,  and  sa- 
blime  things  also.  MUton  and  JBschylus,  the 
Bublimest  of  men,  are  crossed  at  times  by  a  shade  of 
dulness.  It  is  their  weak  side.  But  as  to  » sea 
capUin,  a  regular  nor'-nor '-wester,  and  sou'-sou- 
easter,  he  ought  to  be  kicked  out  of  the  room  tf 
he  is  not  duU.    It  is  not  "  ship-shape,"  or  barely 


•  See  his  bitter  letters  te  Lady  B«A>1^ 
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tolerable,  that  he  should  be  otherwise.  Yet,  after 
all,  eonsidering  what  I  haTo  stated  about  Captain 
OalliTer's  nine  Toyages  crowding  into  one  pocket 
volume,  he  cannot  really  have  much  abased  his 
professional  licence  for  being  dull.  Indeed,  one 
lias  to  look  out  an  excuse  for  his  being  so  little 
dull ;  which  excuse  is  found  in  the  fact  that  he 
had  studied  three  years  at  a  learned  university. 
Captain  Gulliver,  though  a  sailor,  I  would  have 
you  to  know,  was  a  gownsman  of  Cambridge :  so 
aays  Switt,  who  knew  more  about  the  Captain 
than  anybody  now-a-days.  Cantabs  are  all 
horsemen,  trgo^  Gulliver  was  fit  for  any  thing, 
from  the  wooden  shoon  of  Cambridge  up  to  the 
Horse  Marines. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  you,  common-place 
reader,  that  (as  an  old  tradition)  believe  Swift's 
style  to  be  a  model  of  excellence,  hereafter  I  shall 
say  a  word  to  you,  drawn  from  deeper  principles. 
At  present  I  content  myself  with  these  three  pro- 
positions, which  overthrow  if  you  can  -. — 

1.  That  the  merit,  which  justly  you  ascribe  to 
Swift,  is  vemactdarittf ;  he  never  forgets  his 
mother-tongue  in  exotic  forms,  unless  we  may  call 
Irish  exotic  ;  for  Ilibemicisms  he  certainly  has. 
This  merit,  however,  is  exhibited — not,  as  you 
fancy,  in  a  graceful  artlessness,  but  in  a  coarse 
inartificiality.  To  be  artless,  and  to  be  inartifi- 
cial, are  very  different  things ;  as  different  as  being 
natural  and  being  gross ;  as  different  as  being 
simple  and  being  homely. 

2.  That  whatever,  meantime,  be  the  particular 
sort  of  excellence,  or  the  value  of  the  excellence, 
in  the  style  of  Swift,  he  had  it  in  common  with 
multitudes  beside  of  that  age.  De  Foe  wrote  a 
style  for  all  the  world  the  same  as  to  kind  and 
degree  of  excellence,  only  pure  from  Hibemicisms. 
So  did  every  honest  skipper  [Dampier  was  some- 
thing more]  who  had  occasion  to  record  his  voy- 
ages in  this  world  of  storms.  So  did  many  a  hun- 
dred of  religious  writers.  And  what  wonder 
should  there  be  in  this,  when  the  main  qualifica- 
tion for  such  a  stylo  was  plain  good  sense,  natu- 
ral feeling,  unpretendingness,  some  little  scholarly 
practice  in  putting  together  the  clockwork  of  sen- 
tences, so  as  to  avoid  mechanical  awkwardness  of 
construction,  but  above  all  the  advantage  of  a  sub- 
jectf  such  in  its  nature  as  instinctively  to  reject 
ornament,  lest  it  should  draw  off  attention  from 
itself?  Such  subjects  are  common  ;  but  grand 
impassioned  subjects  insist  upon  a  different  treat- 
ment ;  and  there  it  is  that  the  true  difficulties  of 
style  commence. 

3.  [Which  partly  is  suggested  by  the  last  re- 
mark.] That  nearly  all  the  blockheads  with  whom 
I  have  at  any  time  had  the  pleasure  of  conversing 
upon  the  subject  of  style  (and  pardon  me  for  say- 
ing that  men  of  the  most  sense  are  apt,  upon  two 
subjects,  viz.,  poetry  and  style,  to  talk  most  like 
blockheads),  have  invariably  regarded  Swift's 
style  not  as  if  relatively  good  [t.  e,  given  a  proper 
subject],  but  as  if  absolutely  good — good  uncon- 
ditionaUy,  no  matter  what  the  subject.  Now,  my 
friend,  suppose  the  case,  that  the  Dean  had  been 
required  to  write  a  pendant  for  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh's immortal  apostrophe  to  Death,  or  to  many 


passages  that  I  will  seleet  in  Sir  Thomas  Brown's 
"Religio  Medici,"  and  his  "Um.burial,"or  to  Jere- 
my Taylor's  inaugural  sections  of  his  ''Holy  Lit- 
ing  and  Dying,"  do  you  know  what  would  have  hap- 
pened? Are  you  aware  what  sort  of  ridiculousfigure 
your  poor  bald  Jonathan  would  have  out  ?  About 
the  same  that  would  be  cut  by  a  forlorn  scullion 
or  waiter  from  a  greasy  eating-house  at  Rotter- 
dam, if  suddenly  called  away  in  vision  to  act  as 
seneschal  to  the  festival  of  Belshazzar  the  king^ 
before  a  thousand  of  his  lords. 

Schlosser,  after  saying  any  thing  right  and 
true  (and  he  really  did  say  the  true  thing  about 
Swift's  essential  irreligion),  usually  becomes  ex- 
hausted, like  a  boa-constrictor  after  eating  his 
half-yearly  dinner.  The  boa  gathers  himself  up, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  for  a  long  fit  of  dyspepsy,  in 
which  the  horns  and  hoofs  that  he  has  swallowed 
may  chance  to  avenge  the  poor  goat  that  owned 
them.  Schlosser,  on  the  other  hand,  retires  into 
a  comer,  for  the  purpose  of  obstinately  talking 
nonsense,  until  the  gong  sounds  again  for  a  slight 
refection  of  sense.  Accordingly  he  likens  Swift» 
before  ho  has  done  with  him,  to  whom  ?  I  might 
safely  allow  the  reader  three  years  for  guessing, 
if  the  greatest  of  wagers  were  depending  between 
us.  He  likens  him  to  Rotzebue,  in  the  first  place. 
How  faithful  the  resemblance!  How  exactly- 
Swift  reminds  you  of  Count  Benyowski  in  Si- 
beria, and  of  Mrs.  Haller  moping  her  eyes  in 
the  '*  Stranger  !"  One  really  is  puzzled  to  say,  ac- 
cording to  the  negro's  logic,  whether  Mrs.  Haller 
is  more  like  the  Dean  of  St  Patrick's,  or  the 
Dean  more  like  Mrs.  Haller.  Anyhow,  the  like- 
ness is  prpdigious,  if  it  is  not  quite  reciprocal. 
The  other  terminus  of  the  comparison  is  Wieland. 
Now  there  is  some  shadow  of  a  resemblance  there. 
For  Wieland  had  a  touch  of  the  comico-cynical 
in  his  nature  ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  he  was 
often  called  the  Oerman  Voltaire,  which  argues 
some  tiger-monkey  grin  that  traversed  his  fea- 
tures at  intervals.  Wieland*s  malice,  however,  was 
far  more  playful  and  genial  than  Swift's ;  some- 
thing of  this  is  shown  in  his  romance  of  "  Idris,** 
and  oftentimes  in  his  prose.  But  what  the  world 
knows  Wieland  by  is  his  "  Oberon."  Now  in  this 
gay,  musical  romance  of  Sir  Huon  and  his  en- 
chanted horn,  with  its  gleams  of  voluptuousness^ 
is  there  a  possibility  that  any  suggestion  of  a 
scowling  face  like  Swift's  should  cross  the  festal 


scenes 


From  Swift  the  scene  changes  to  Addison  and 
Steele.  Steele  is  of  less  importance  ;  for,  though 
a  man  of  greater  intellectual  activity*  than  Ad- 

*  "  Activity." — It  is  some  sign  of  this,  as  well  as  ot  the 
more  tboronghly  English  taste  in  literatare  whieh  dis- 
tiugnished  Steele,  that  hardly  twice  throughout  the  "  Spee- 
tator"  is  Shakspere  quoted  or  alluded  to  by  Addison.  Even 
these  quotations  he  had  from  the  theatre,  or  the  breath  of  po- 
pular talk.  Generallv,  if  you  see  a  line  from  Sbakspere,  it 
IS  safe  to  bet  larsfely  tnat  the  paper  is  Steele's ;  sometimes, 
indeed,  of  casuaJ  contributors ;  but,  almost  to  a  certainty, 
not  a  paper  of  Addison's.  Another  mark  of  Steele's  supe- 
riority in  vigonr  of  intellect  is,  that  much  oftener  in  him 
than  in  other  contributors  strong  thoughts  came  forward; 
harsh  and  disproportioued,  perhaps,  to  the  case,  and  never 
harmonionsly  developed  with  Uie  genial  grace  of  Adclison, 
but  original,  and  pregnant  with  promise  and  suggestion. 


no 
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diaoBy  he  had  fur  Iom  of  genias.  So  I  torn  him 
out»  at  one  would  torn  out  apon  a  heath  a 
i«m  that  had  misied  hit  way  into  one's  tulip 
prMorre;  requesting  him  to  fight  for  himself 
against  Schlosser,  or  others  that  may  mo- 
lest hun.  Bat,  so  far  as  ooncems  Addison,  I 
am  happy  to  support  the  character  of  Schlosser 
for  oonsistcncy,  by  assuring  the  reader  that,  of 
all  the  monstrosities  uttered  by  any  man  upon 
Addison,  and  of  all  the  monstrosities  uttered 
by  Schlosser  upon  any  man,  a  thing  which  he 
says  about  Addison  is  the  worst.  But  this  I  re- 
■enro  for  a  climax  at  the  end.  Schlosser  really 
puts  his  best  log  foremost  at  starting,  and  one 
thinks  he's  going  to  mend ;  for  he  catches  a  truth, 
tIx.,  the  following — that  all  tho  brilliances  of  the 
Queen  Anne  period  (which  so  many  inconsiderate 
pec^le  have  called  the  Augustan  age  of  our  lite- 
rature) ''point  to  this — that  the  reading  public 
wished  to  be  entertained,  not  roused  to  think ; 
to  bo  gently  moved,  not  deeply  excited."  Un- 
doubtedly what  strikes  a  man  in  Addison,  or  will 
strike  him  when  indicated,  is  the  coyness  and 
timidity,  almost  the  girlish  shame,  which  he  be- 
trays in  the  presence  of  all  the  elementary  majes- 
ties belonging  to  impassioned  or  idealised  nature. 
Like  one  bred  in  crowded  cities,  when  first  loft 
alone  in  forests  or  amongst  mountains,  he  is  fright- 
ened at  their  silence,  their  solitude,  their  magni- 
tude of  form,  or  their  frowning  glooms.  It  has 
been  remarked  by  others  that  Addison  and  his 
companions  never  rise  to  the  idea  of  addressing 
the  "  nation**  or  tho  "  people  ;"  it  is  always  the 
"  town."  Even  their  audience  was  conceived  of 
by  them  under  a  limited  form.  Yet  for  this  they  had 
some  excuse  in  the  state  of  facts.  A  man  would  like 
at  this  moment  to  assume  that  Europe  and  Asia 
were  listening  to  him  ;  and  as  some  few  copies  of 
his  book  do  really  go  to  Paris  and  Naples,  some 
to  Calcutta,  there  is  a  sort  of  legal  fiction  that 
such  an  assumption  is  steadily  taking  root.  Yet, 
unhappily,  that  ugly  barrier  of  languages  inter- 
feres, ^chamyl,  the  Circassian  chief,  though 
much  of  a  savage,  is  not  so  wanting  in  taste  and 
discernment  as  to  be  backward  in  reading  any 
hook  of  yours  or  mine.  Doubtless  he  yearns  to 
read  it.  But  then,  you  see,  that  infernal  Tchlr- 
kas9  language  steps  between  our  book,  tho  dar- 
ling, and  him,  the  discerning  reader.  Now,  just 
such  a  barrier  existed  for  tho  Spectator  in  the 
travelling  arrangements  of  England.  The  very 
few  old  heavies  that  had  begun  to  creep  along 
tltreo  or  four  main  roads,  depended  so  much  ^ 
wind  and  weather,  their  chances  of  found crii:g 
were  so  uncalculated,  their  periods  of  revolution 
were  so  cometary  and  uncertain,  that  no  body  of 
scientific  observations  had  yet  been  collected  to 
warrant  a  prudent  man  in  risking  a  heavy  bale 
of  goods ;  and,  on  the  whole,  even  for  York, 
Norwich,  or  Winchester,  a  consignment  of ''^ms" 
was  not  quite  a  safe  spec.  Still,  I  could  have  told 
the  Spectator  v.  ho  was  anxious  to  make  money, 
where  ho  might  have  been  sure  of  a  distant  sale, 
though  returns  would  have  been  slow,  viz.,  at  Ox- 
ferd  and  Cambridge.  We  know  from  Milton  that 
old  Uobaon  delivered  his  paroels  pretty  reg^ularly 


eighty  years  before  1710.    And,  one  generatiott 
before  that,  it  is  plain,  by  the  interesting  (thongh 
somewhat  Jacobinical)  letters*  of  Joseph  Mede, 
the  commenter  on  the  Apocalypse,  that  news  and 
politics  of  one  kind  or  other  (and  scandal  of  ev^ry 
kind)  found  out  for  themselves  a  sort  of  contra- 
band lungs  to  breathe  through  between  London 
and  Cambridge ;  not  quite  so  regular  in  their 
systole  and  diastole  as  the  tides  of  ebb  and  flood, 
but  better  than  nothing.      If  yon  consigned  & 
packet   into   the  proper   hands  on  the  Ist  of 
May,  **  as  sure  as  death"  (to  speak  Scct^t)  it 
would   be  delivered  within  sixty  miles  of  the 
capital    before  midsummer.      Still  there  were 
delays  ;  and  these  forced  a  man  into  carving  his 
world  out  of  London.     That  excuses  the  word 
toum.     Inexcusable,  however,  were  many  other 
forms  of  expression  in  those  days,  which  argued 
cowardly  feelings.      One  would  like  to  see  a 
searching  investigation  into  the  state  of  society 
in  Anne's    days — its  extreme    artificiality,  its 
sheepish^reserve  upon  all  the  impassioned  gran- 
deurs, its  shameless  outrages  upon  all  the  de- 
cencies of  human  nature.     Certain  it  is,  that 
Addison  (because  everybody)  was  in  that  meanest 
of  conditions  which  blushes  at  any  expression  of 
sympathy  with  the  lovely,  the  noble,  or  the  im- 
passioned.    The  wretches  were  ashamed  of  their 
own  nature,  and  perhaps  with  reason ;  for  in 
their  own  denaturalised  hearts  they  read  only  a 
degraded  nature.    Addison,  in  particular,  shrank 
from  every  bold  and  every  profound  expression 
as  from  an  offence  against  good  taste.    Ho  durst 
not  for  his  life  have  used  the  word  "passion 
except  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  an  angry  paroxysm. 
He  durst  as  soon  have  danced  a  hornpipe  on  the 
top   of  the  "monument"  as  have  talked  of  a 
"rapturous  emotion."      What  unmld  he  hare 
said  ?     Why,  "  sentiments  that  were  of  a  nature 
to  prove  agreeable  after  an  unusual  rate."    In 
their  odious  verses,  the  creatures  of  that  age  talk 
of  love  as  something  that  "  bums"  them.    You 
suppose  at  first  that  they  are  discoursing  of  tal- 
low candles,  though  you  cannot  imagine  by  vhat 
impertinence  they  address  you,  that  are  no  tal- 
low-chandler, upon  such  painful  subjects.    And, 
when   they  apostrophise    the  woman   o!  their 
heart  (for  you  are  to  understand  that  they  pre- 
tend to  such  an  organ),  they  beseech  her  to  "ease 
their  pain."      Can    human   meanness  descend 
lower  ?    As  if  the  man,  being  ill  from  pleurisr, 
therefore  had  a  right  to  take  a  lady  for  one  of  the 
dressers  in  an  hospital,  whose  duty  it  would  he  to 
fix  a  burgundy-pitch  plaster  between  his  shoul- 
der?.    Ah,  the  monsters !     Then  to  read  of  their 
Phillises,  and  Strephons,  and  Chloes,  and  Corr- 
dons  —  names   that,   by  their  very  non-reahty 
amongst   names   of  flesh   and  blood,  proclaffli 
the  fantasticalness  of  the  life  with  which  they 
are  poetically  connected  —  it   throws  mc  i^*** 
such  convulsions  of  rage,  that  I  move  to  the  win- 
dow, and  (without  thinkmg  what  I  am  ahont) 
throw  it  up,  calling,  * '  Police  !  police  r    Wi»*** 


*  « Letters  of  Joseph  Hede,"  published  more  tbtf 
twenty  years  ago  by  Sir  Heniy  EIHs. 
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that  for  ?    Wliat  can  the  poliee  do  in  the  bun- 
neas  ?     Why,  certainly  nothing.    What  I  meant 
in  my  dream  was,  perhaps  [bat  one  forgets  what 
one  meant  npon  recorering  one's  temper] » that 
the  police  should  take  Strephqn  and  Oorydon 
into  custody,  whom  I  fancied  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room.    And  really  the  justifiable  fury,  that 
arises  npon  recalling  such  abominable  attempts 
at  bucolic  sentiment  in  such  abominable  language, 
sometimes  transports  mo  into  a  luxurious  yision 
ainking  back  through  130  years,  in  which  I  see 
Addison,    Phillips,   both    John    and    Ambrose, 
Tickell,  Fickell,  Budgell,  and  OudgeU,  with  many 
others  beside,  all  cudgelled  in  a  round  robin,  none 
claiming  precedency  of  another,   none  able  to 
shrink  from  his  own  dividend,  until  a  Toioe  seems 
to  recall  me  to  milder  thoughts  by  saying,  *'  Bat 
surely,  my  friend,  you  nerer  could  wish  to  see 
Addison  cudgelled  ?    Let  Strephon  and  Corydon 
be  cudgelled  without  end,  if  the  police  can  show 
any  warrant  for  doing  it     But  Addison  was  a 
man  of  great  genius.*'    True,  he  was  so.     I  re- 
collect it  suddenly,  and  will  back  out  of  any 
angry  things  that  I  have  been  misled  into  saying 
by  Schlosser,  who,  by-the-bye,  was  right,  after  all, 
for  a  wonder.     But  now  I  will  turn  my  whole 
fury  in  vengeance  upon  Schlosser.     And,  looking 
round  for  a  stone  to  throw  at  him,  I  observe  this. 
Addison  could  not  be  so  entirely  careless  of  ex- 
citing  the  public  to  think  and  feel,  as  Schlosser 
protends,  when  he  took  so  much  pains  to  inocu- 
late that  public  with  a  sense  of  the  Miltonic 
grandeur.     The  **  Paradise  Lost"  had  then  been 
published  barely  forty  years,  which  was  nothii^ 
in  an  age  without  reviews ;  the  editions  were 
still  scanty  ;  and  though  no  Addison  could  even- 
tually promote,  for  the  instant  he  quickened,  the 
circulation.     If  I  recollect,  Tonson's  accurate  re- 
Tiaion  of  the  text  followed  immediately  upon  Ad- 
dison's papers.     And  it  is  certain  that  Addison  f 
must  have  diffused  the  knowledge  of  Milton  upon 
the  continent,   from  signs  that    soon  followed. 
But  does  not  this  prove  that  I  myself  have  been 
in  the  wrong  as  well  as  Schlosser  ?    No  :  that's 
impossible.       Schlosser's  always  in  the  wrong; 
but  it's  the  next  thing  to  an  impossibility  that  I 
should  be  detected  in  an  error  :  philosophically 
speaking,  it  is  supposed  to  involve  a  contradiction. 
**  But  surely  I  said  the  very  same  thing  as  Schlos- 
ser by  assenting  to  what  he  said."     Maybe  I  did  : 
hut  iium  I  have  time  to  make  a  distinction,  be- 
cause my  article  is  not  yet  finished  ;  we  are  only 
at  page  6  or  7 ;  whereas  Schlosser  can't  make 
any  distinction  now,  because  his  book's  printed  ; 
and  his  list  of  errata  (which  is  shocking,  though 
he  does  not  confess  to  the  thousandth  part)  is 
actually    published.      My    distinction  is — ^that, 
though    Addison    generally    hated    the   impas- 
sioned, and  shrank  from  it  as  from   a  fearful 
thing,   yet  this    was    when    it  combined    with 


t  It  is  an  idea  of  many  people,  and  enoneoasly  sanc- 
tioned by  Wordsworth,  that  Lord  Somers  gave  a  powerful 
lift  to  the  "  Paradise  Lost"  He  was  a  sabscriber  to  the 
ttixth  edition,  the  first  thai  had  plates ;  bat  this  was. some 
Tears  before  tbe  Revolution  of  1688,  and  when  he  was 
himply  Mr  Somers,  a  baniater,  with  no  effectual  power  of 
patronage. 


forms  of  life  and  fleshy  realities  (as  in  dramatic 
works),   but  not  when  it  combined  with  elder 
forms  of  eternal  abstractions.    Hence,  he  did  not 
read,  and  did  not  like  Shakspere ;  the  mono 
was  here  too  rapid  and  lite-like  :  but  he  sympa- 
thised  profoundly  with    the    solemn   cathedral 
chaunting  of  Milton.     An  appeal  to  his  sympa* 
thies  which  exacted  quick  changes  in  those  sympa- 
thies he  could  not  meet,  but  a  more  stationary  key 
of  solemnity  he  could.     Indeed,  this  difference  is 
illustrated  daily.    A  long  list  can  be  cited  of  pas- 
sages in  Shakspere,  which  have  been  solemnly  de* 
nounoed  by  many  eminent  men  (all  blockheads)  as 
ridiculous  :  and  if  a  man  does  find  a  passage  in  a 
tragedy  that  displeases  him,  it  is  sure  to  seem  ludi* 
crous:  witness  the  indecent  exposures  of  them- 
selves made  by  Voltaire,  La  Harpe,  and  many 
billions  beside  of  bilious  people.     Whereas,  of  all 
the  shameful  people  (equally  billions,  and  not  less 
bilious)  that  have  presumed  to  quarrel  with  Mil- 
ton, not  one  has  thought  him  ludici'ous,  but  only 
dull  and  somnolent.  In  '*Lear"  and  in  **  Hamlet," 
as  in  a  human  face  agitated  by  passion,  are  many 
things  that  tremble  on  the  brink  of  the  ludicrous 
to  an  observer  endowed  with  small  range  of  sym- 
pathy or  intellect.     But  no  nutn  ever  found  th9 
starry  heavens  ludicrous,  though  many  find  them 
dull,  and  prefer  a  near  view  of  a  brandy  flask* 
So  in  the  solemn  wheelings  of  the  Miltonic  move- 
ment, Addison  could  find  a  sincere  delight.     But 
the  sublimities  of  earthly  misery  and  of  human 
frenzy  were  for  him  a  book  sealed.     Beside  all 
which,    Milton  renewed  the  types   of    Grecian 
beauty  as  to  form,  whilst  Shakspere,   without 
designing  at  all  to  contradict  these  types,  did  eop 
in  effect,  by  his  fidelity  to  a  new  nature,  radiating 
from  a  Gothic  centre. 

In  the  midst,  however,  of  much  just  foeling, 
which  one  could  only  wish  a  little  deeper,  in  the 
Addisonian  papers  on  **  Paradise  Lost,"  there  are 
some  gross  blunders  of  criticism,  as  there  are  in 
Dr.  Johnson,  and  from  the  self-same  cause — aa 
understanding  suddenly  palsied  from  defective  pas- 
sion. A  feeble  capacity  of  passion  must,  upon  a, 
question  of  passion,  constitute  a  feeble  range  of 
intellect.  But,  after  all,  the  worst  thing  uttered 
by  Addison  in  these  papers  is,  not  offoinet  Milton, 
but  meant  to  be  complimentary.  Towards  en- 
hancing the  splendour  of  the  great  poem,  he  tells 
us  that  it  is  a  Grocian  palace  as  to  amplitude^ 
symmetry,  and  architectural  skill ;  but  being  in 
the  English  language,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  i£ 
built  in  brick  ;  whereas,  had  it  been  so  happy  as 
to  be  written  in  Greek,  then  it  would  have  been 
a  palace  built  in  Parian  marble.  Indeed !  that's 
smart — **  that's  handsome,  I  calculate."  Yet, 
before  a  man  undertakes  to  sell  his  mother 
tongue,  as  old  pewter  trucked  against  gold,  he 
should  be  quite  sure  of  his  own  metallurgic  skill ; 
because  else,  the  gold  may  happen  to  be  copper, 
and  the  pewter  to  be  silver.  Are  you  quite  sure, 
my  Addison,  that  you  have  understood  the  powers 
of  this  language  which  you  toss  away  so  lightly, 
as  an  old  tea-kettle  ?  Is  it  a  ruled  case  that  yon 
have  exhausted  its  resources  ?  Nobody  doubts 
I  your  grace  in  a  certain  line  of  composition,  but  it 
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1b  only  one  lino  among  many,  and  it  is  far  from 
being  amongst  the  highest.   It  is  dangeroas,  with- 
out examination,  to  sell  even  old  kettles  ;  misers 
conceal  old  stockings  filled  with  guineas  in  old 
tea-kettles  ;  and  we  all  know  that  Aladdin's  ser- 
Tant,  by  exchanging  an  old  lamp  for  a  new  one, 
caused  an  Diad  of  calamities  :  his  master's  palace 
jumped  from  Bagdad  to  some  place  on  the  road 
to  Ashantee  ;  Mrs.  Aladdin  and  the  piccaninies 
-were  carried  off  as  inside  passengers  ;  and  Aladdin 
liimself  only  escaped  being  lagged,  for  a  rogue 
and  a  conjuror,  by  a  flying  jump  after  his  palace. 
INTow,  mark  the  folly  of  man.    Most  of  the  people 
I  am  going  to  mention  subscribed,  generally,  to 
the  supreme  excellence  of  Milton  ;  but  each  wished 
for  a  little  change  to  be  made — which,  and  which 
only  was  wanted  to  perfection.     Dr.    Johnson, 
though  he  pretended  to  be  satisfied  with  the '  *  Para- 
dise Lost,  *'  even  in  what  he  regarded  as  the  undress 
of  blank  Terse,  still  secretly  wished  it  in  rhyme. 
That's  No.  1.     Addison,  though  quite  content 
with  it  in  English,  still  could  have  wished  it  in 
Greek.     That's  No.  2.     Bcntley,  though  admir- 
ing the  blind  old  poet  in  the  highest  degree,  still 
observed,  smilingly,  that  after  all  he  w<i8  blind  ; 
he,  therefore,  slashing  Dick,  could  have  wished 
that  the  great  man  had  always  been  surrounded 
by  honest  people  ;  but,  as  that  was  not  to  be,  he 
could  have  wished  that  his  amanuensis  had  been 
banged  ;  but,  as  that  also  had  become  impossible, 
be  could  wish  to  do  execution  upon  him  in  effigy,  by 
ainking,  burning,  and  destroying  his  handywork 
-^upon  which  basis  of  posthumous  justice,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  amputate  all  the  finest  passages  in  the 
poem.    Slashing  Dick  was  No.  3.    Payne  Knight 
was  a  severer  man  even  than  slashing  Dick ;  he 
professed  to  look  upon  the  first  book  of  "  Paradise 
Lost"  as  the  finest  thing  that  earth  had  to  show; 
but,  for  that  very  reason,  he  could  have  wished, 
by  your  leave,  to  see  the  other  eleven  books  sawed 
cfl^  and  sent  overboard  ;  because,  though  toler- 
able perhaps  in  another  situation,  they  really 
were  a  national  disgrace,  when  standing  behind 
that  unrivalled  portico  of  book  1.     There  goes 
"No,  4.     Then  came  a  fellow,  whose  name  was 
cither  not  on  his  title  page,  or  I  have  forgotten 
it,  that  pronounced  the  poem  to  be  laudable,  and 
full  of  good  materials ;  but  still  he  could  have 
wished  that  the  materials  had  been  put  togcther- 
in  a  more  workmanlike  manner  ;  which  kind  office 
be  set  about  himself.     He  made  a  general  clear- 
ance  of  aU  lumber :    the  expression  of  every 
thought  he  entirely  re-cast :  and  he  fitted  up  the 
metre  with  l^eautiM  patent  rhymes  ;  not,  I  be- 
lieve, out  of  any  consideration  for  Dr.  Johnson's 
comfort,  but  on  principles  of  mere  abstract  de- 
cency :  as  it  was,  the  poem  seemed  naked,  and 
yet  was  not  ashamed.     There  went  No.  5.    Him 
succeeded  a  droller  fellow  than  any  of  the  rest. 
A  French  bookseller  had  caused  a  prose  French 
translation  to  be  made  of  the  **  Paradise  Lost," 
without  particularly  noticing  its  English  origin, 
or  at  least  not  in  the  title  page.     Our  friend, 
No.  6,  getting  hold  of  this  as  an  original  French 
romance,  translated  it  back  into  English  prose, 
as  a  satisfaetory  novel  for  the  season.     His  little 


mistake  was  at  length  ^seorered,  and  eonmiTmi- 
cated  to  him  with  shouts  of  laughter  ;  on  which, 
after  considerable  kicking  and  plunging  (for  a 
man  cannot  but  turn  restive  when  he  finds  that 
he  has  not  only  got  the  wrong  sow  by  the  ear,  bat 
actually  sold  the  sow  to  a  bookseller),  the  poor 
translator  was  tamed  into  sulkiness  ;  in  which 
state  he  observed  that  he  could  have  wished  his 
own  work,  being  evidently  so  much  superior  to 
the  earliest  form  of  the  romance,  might  be  ad- 
mitted by  the  courtesy  of  England  to  take  the 
precedency  as  the  original  '*  Paradise  Lost,"  and  to 
supersede  the  very  rude  performance  of  "  Miltos, 
Mr.  John. "  • 

Schlosser  makes  the  astounding  assertion,  that 
a  compliment  of  Boileau  to  Addison,  and  a  pure 
compliment  of  ceremony  upon   Addison's   early 
Latin  verses,  was  {credite  posteri !)  the  making  of 
Addison  in  England.      Understand,   Schlosser, 
that  Addison's  Latin  verses  were  never  heard  of 
by  England,  until  long  after  his  English  ^rose 
had  fixed  the  public   attention  upon   him;  his 
Latin  reputation  was  a  slight  reaction  fix>m  his 
English  reputation:  and,    secondly,  understand 
that  Boileau  had  at  no  time  any  such  authoritj 
in  England  as  to  nuxke  anybody's  reputation ;  he 
had  first  of  all  to  make  his  own.     A  sure  proof 
of  this  is,  that  Boileau's  name  was  first  published 
to  London,  by  Prior's  burlesque  of   what  the 
Frenchman  had  called  an  ode.     This  gasconading 
ode  celebrated  the  passage  of  the  Rhine  in  1672, 
and  the  capture  of  that  famous  fortress  called 
Skink  (**le  fameux  fort  de"),  by  Louis  XIV., 
known  to  London  at  the  time  of  Prior's  parody 
by  the  name  of  "Louis  Baboon."t     That  was 
not    likely  to   recommend    Master    Boileau    to 
any  of  the  allies  against  the  said  Baboon,  had 
it  ever  been  heard  of  out  of  France.     Nor  was  it 
likely  to  make  him  popular  in  England,  that  his 
name  was  first  mentioned  amongst  shouts  of  laugh- 
ter and  mockery.     It  is  another  argument  of  the 
slight  notoriety  possessed  by  Boileau  in  England 
— that  no  attempt  was  ever  made  to  translate  even 
his  satires,  epistles,  or  "  Lutrin,"  except  by  book- 
sellers' hacks ;  and  that  no  such  version  overtook 
the  slightest  root  amongst  ourselves,  from  Addi- 
son's day  to  this  very  summer  of  1847.    Boileau 
was  essentially,  and  in  two  senses,  viz.,  both  as 
to  mind  and  as  to  influence,  un  homme  bonie, 

Addison's  "  Blenheim"  is  poor  enough ;  one 
might  think  it  a  translation  from  some  German 
original  of  those  times.  Gottsched*s  aunt,  or 
Bodmer's  wet-  nurse,  might  have  written  it ;  but  still 
no  fibs  even  as  to  ''Blenheim."  His  "enemies" did 
not  say  this  thing  against  "  Blenheim"  **aloud,"nor 
his  friends  that  thing  against  it  "  softly."  And 
why  ?  Because  at  that  time  (1704 — 5)  he  had 
made  no  particular  enemies,  nor  any  particalax- 

•  "'  Milton^  Mr.  John  :*' — Dr.  Johnson  expressed  liia 
wrath,  in  an  amusing  way,  at  some  booksdlei's  hack  wbo» 
when  employed  to  make  an  index,  introduced  Miltoa*s 
name  among  the  Ms,  under  the  civil  tide  of— >"  Milton, 
Mr.  John." 

•f  ** Louis  Baboon": — As  people  read  nothini;  in  these 
days  that  is  more  than  forty-eight  boura  old,  I  am  dafly  ad- 
monished that  allusions  the  most  obvious  to  an3fiLiogin  the 
rear  of  oar  own  time,  needs  explanation.  Xovu  Baboon  is 
Swift's  jesting  name  for  Louis  Bourbon,  i.e.,  Loois  XIV. 
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friends;  nnless  by  friends  yon  mean  his  Whig 
patrons,  and  by  enemies  his  tailor  and  co. 

As  to  "  Cato, ''  Schlosser,  asusnal,  wanders  in  the 
shadow  of  ancient  night.    The  English  "  people," 
it    seems,   so  ''extravagantly  applauded*'    this 
wretched  drama,  that  you  might  suppose  them  to 
have  **  altogether  changed  their  nature,"  and  to 
have  forgotten  Shakspere.     That  man  must  have 
forgotten  Shakspere,  indeed,  and  from  ramollisae- 
m«n£of  the  brain,  who  could  admire  "Cato."  "But," 
says  Schlosser, '  it  was  only  a  *  fashion ;'  and  the 
English  soon  repented."    The  English  could  not 
repent  of  a  crime  which  they  had  never  committed. 
Cato  was  not  popular  for  a  moment,  nor  tolerated 
for  a  moment,  upon  any  literary  ground,  or  as  a 
work  of  art.     It  was  an  apple  of  temptation  and 
strife  thrown  by  the  goddess  of  faction  between 
two  infuriated  parties.  "Cato,'* coming  from  a  man 
without  Parliamentary  connexions,  would  have 
dropped  lifeless  to  the  ground.     The  Whigs  have 
always  affected  a  special  love  and  favour  for  popu- 
lar  counsels  :   they  have  never  ceased  to  give 
themselves  the  best  of  characters  as  regards  public 
freedom.     The  Tories,  as  contradistinguished  to 
the  Jacobites,  knowing  that  without  their  aid,  the 
Revolution  could  not  have  been  carried,   most 
justly  contended  that  the  national  liberties  had 
been  at  least  as  much  indebted  to  themselves. 
"When,  therefore,  the  Whigs  put  forth  their  man 
Cato  to  mouth  speeches  about  liberty,  as  exclu- 
sively their  pet,  and  about  patriotism  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  saying  insultingly  to  the  Tories, 
"  How  do  you  Hke  that  ?     Does  that  sting  ?" 
"Sting,  indeed!"  replied  the  Tories;   "not  at 
all ;  it's  quite  refreshing  to  us,  that  the  Whigs 
have  not  utterly  disowned  such  sentiments,  which, 

(To  be  eonelvded 


by  their  public  acts,  we  really  thought  they  Aad." 
And,  accordingly,  as  the  popular  anecdote  tells 
us,  a  Tory  leader.  Lord  Bolingbroke,  sent  for 
Booth  who  performed  Cato,  and  presented  him 
{popvJ^  spectante)  with  fifty  guineas  "  for  defend- 
ing so  well  the  cause  of  the  people  against  a  per- 
petual dictator."  In  which  words,  observe,  Lord 
Bolingbroke  at  once  asserted  the  cause  of  his  own 
party,  and  launched  a  sarcasm  against  a  great 
individual  opponent,  viz.,  Marlborough.  Now^ 
Mr.  Schlosser,  I  have  mended  your  harness ;  all 
right  ahead ;  so  drive  on  once  more. 

But,  oh  Castor  and  Pollux,  whither — in  what 
direction  is  it,  that  the  man  is  driving  us  ?  Posi- 
tively, Schlosser,  you  must  stop  and  let  me  get 
out.     I'U  go  no  further  with  such  a  drunken 
coachman.  Many  another  absurd  thing  I  was  going 
to  have  noticed,  such  as  his  utter  perversion  of 
what  Mandeville  said  about  Addison  (viz.,  by 
suppressing  one  word,  and  misapprehending  all 
the  rest).     Such,  again,  as  his  point-blank  mis- 
statement of  Addison's  infirmity  in  his  official 
character,  which  was  not  that  **  he  could  not  pre- 
pare despatches  in  a  good  style,"  but  diametrically 
the  opposite  case — ^that  he  insisted  too  much  on 
style,  to  the  serious  retardation  of  public  business. 
But  all  these  things  are  as  nothing  to  what 
Schlosser  says  elsewhere.     He  actually  describes 
Addison,  on  the  whole,  as  a  "  dull  prosaist,"  and 
the  patron  of  pedantry  !    Addison,  the  man  of  all 
that  ever  lived  most  hostile  even  to  what  was  good 
in  pedantry,  to  its  tendencies  towards  the  profound 
in  erudition  and  the  non-popular  ;  Addison,  the 
champion  of  all  that  is  easy,  natural,  superficial, 
a  pedant  and  a  master  of  pedantry  !     Get  down, 
Schlosser,  this  moment;  or  let  me  get  out. 
in  next  Number.) 


THE     TORTURED     BOOR. 

BY     DAVID     YEDDEB. 


A  raxnour  through  tbe  villa£;e  runs, 
That  Gretchen  I've  been  wooing; 
The  little  hypocrite  I  fear 
Will  jet  be  my  undoing ; 
In  agony  I  sat, 
'While  that  unwieldy  booby  Hans, 
Met  with  her,  aa  it  were  by  chanee, 
And  squired  her  to  the  viUage  dance; 
Now  only  think  of  that ! 

Next  Easter,  it  will  be  a  year, 

I  serap'd  some  cash  together, 
And  bonght  the  minx  a  ribbon  rare. 
And  eke,  a  braw  new  feather 

To  grace  her  Sunday's  hat : 
Next  week,  with  sorrow  and  alarm, 
And  flush'd  with  indignation  warm,. 
I  saw  them  walking  arm-in-arm ; 
Now  only  think  of  that  I 

Next  Sunday  in  the  chapel  loft 

I  went  to  my  devotions, 
Besolved  to  banish  jealousy, 
And  all  such  silly  notions ; 

And  gravely  down  I  sat. 
But  ah  !  when  I  beheld  the  pair, 
Alas  I  oould  not  join  in  praver ; 
But,  hoiror-strack,  I  msh'd  down  itair : 
Now  only  think  of  that ! 

To  visit  her  I  deck'd  myself, 

As  for  a  marriage  feast ; 
Ify  granda's  buckles  in  my  shooiiy 

1^  lather's  Sunday's  vest, 

My  uncle's  white  eniTat ; 


{From  the  German.) 


But  when  I  came,  the  bird  was  flown, 
They  both  had  to  the  greenwood  gone. 
And  there  they  flirted  all  alone ; 
Now  only  think  of  that! 

Inipeird  by  mingled  rase  and  love 

For  this  fidse-hearted  woman, 
I  sought  that  burly  traitor  Hans, 
And  met  him  on  tbe  common, 
My  ribbon  round  his  hat  I 
With  heart  and  hand  we  to  it  went. 
Like  bloodhounds  stniggliuff  on  the  bent; 
Ho  thrash'd  me  to  my  heart  s  content, 
Now  only  thiuk  of  that ! 

Heart-sick,  and  lame,  I  limp'd  within* 

A  month,  and  haply  more ; 
At  length  I  ventured  forth,  and  found 
Myself  at  Oretsehen's  door ; 
When,  stealthy  as  a  cat, 
I  peep'd,  and  saw  the  clownish  knave 
Kneel  down,  and  kiss  her  hand— the  slave! 
I  wish'd  myself  in  mother's  frave ; 
Now  only  think  of  that ! 

Ah  !  faithless  Gretchen  !  think  upon 

The  bliss  we  both  enjoy'd, 
£re  Hans,  the  bound' s-foot  won  your  heart. 
And  all  my  hopes  destroy'd 
By  his  muicious  chat ; 
A  long  farewell— ril  poison  take, 
Or  drown  myself  in  yonder  lake. 
Or  twist  a  halter  round  my  neok : 
AtleastriKAmAofOiatl 
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l!V  a  second  work,  some  palpable  adrance  in 
Romanism,  or  Puseyism,  or  the  modern  non- 
descript faith,  hoTering  between  the  two,  toge- 
ther, with  a  high  flavour  of  Young  Englatidism, 
might  have  been  looked  for  firom  so  eloquent  and 
zealous  an  adherent  and  expositor  as  the  author- 
ess of  **  Ellen  Middlcton."  Lady  Georgiana  has 
sliown  bettor  taste.  Her  Catholicism  is  as  de- 
cided as  ever,  but  the  machinery,  the  apparatus — 
if  Ave  mav  use  the  words— of  the  sensuous  and 
scenic  features  of  the  religion  which  she  admires 
apparently  as  much  in  its  letter  as  in  its  spirit,  is 
not  so  frequently  obtruded  upon  the  readers  ;  and 
as  for  "Grantley  Manor" — ^which  might,  from  the 
name,  be  preconceived  the  very  spot  on  which  the 
disciples  of  Mr.  Newman,  or  of  **  the  Old  Reli- 
gion," were  to  renew  the  Golden  Age, — it  gives  an 
unmeaning,  but  convenient  title  to  the  romance, 
and  nothing  more. 

As  in  "  Ellen  Middleton,"  the  interest  of  the 
book  turns  upon  a  fatal  secret,  pent  up  in  the 
bosom  of  the  unhappy  heroine,  and  one  other  per- 
son only.  In  **  Ellen  Middleton"  the  efficacy  and 
duly  of  confession,  and  the  comfort  and  blessing 
of  pi-iestly  absolution  are  directly  and  indirectly 
shown.  How  much  causeless  remorse  and  mortal 
agony  might  those  pious  provisions  of  the  in- 
dulgent Catholic  Church  have  spared  to  the  in- 
nocent victim  of  an  involuntary  crime,  who  had 
never  known  the  blessedness  of  pouring  forth  her 
troubles  and  sins  at  the  feet  of  a  holy  priest,  the 
successor  of  the  Apostles  !  A  few  grains  of  plain 
sense  would,  indeed,  in  this  case  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  extricate  the  unfortunate  heroine  from  all 
her  perplexities,  and  many  of  her  griefs,  but  in 
the  instance  of  Ginevra  Leslie,  the  impassioned 
Italian  girl,  the  rigid  Catholic,  the  distress  is 
more  complicated,  as  with  her  the  ardent  love, 
and  devoted  affection  of  a  wife  are  either  con- 
flicting or  directly  opposed  to  the  clearest  dic- 
tates of  conscience. 

The  story  or  plot  is  simple.  Of  incidents  there 
are  few  ;  of  characters  not  many  out  of  the  com- 
mon routine  of  three  yolumed  serious  romance  ; 
of  ordinary  life,  in  its  ereryday  interests  and 
ongoings,  there  is  very  little. 

Some  twenty  years  before  the  tale  begins — which 
opens  at  Grantley  Manor — on  a  sunshiny  evening, 
symbolically  following  a  rainy  day — Henry  Leslie, 
the  heir  of  the  domain,  on  leaving  Oxford  and  set- 
tling on  his  estate,  had  married  a  quiet,  gentle 
girl,  the  daughter  of  the  village  rector.  She 
died  within  two  years,  bequeathing  to  his  love 
the  infant  Margaret,  one  of  the  heroines  of  our 
two-fold  story.  •  Leslie  was  not  yet  twenty-three. 
He  went  to  Italy  to  dissipate  his  grief ;  new 
tastes,  interests,  and  excitements,  arose  amid 
now  scenes  ;  the  flery  and  poetic  Leslie  became  a 
new  man  ;  and  was  finally  completely  Italianized 
by  the  exquisite  beauty  and  innocent  fascination 
of  the  sister  of  a  young  painter  with  whom  he 
became  intimate  at  Rome.  We  are  left  some- 
what in  doubt  whether  Leslie  was  converted  to 


the  Catholio  religion  or  not  before  Father  Fran- 
cesco permitted  his  niece  and  disciple  to  beeomo 
the  bride  of  one  who  *'  knelt  not  at  the  same  altar 
with  themselves  ;**  but  are  led  to  infer  that  two 
Protestant  English  gentlemen,  Leslie  and  Ne- 
ville, made  the  sacrifice  of  their  religion,  while 
much  of  the  interest  of  the  tale  turns  upon  the 
exalted  steadfastness,  the  sublime  heroism  with 
which  Leslie's  youngest  daughter,  Ginevra,  the 
sole  child  of  his  Italian  marriage,  clung  to  what 
is  represented  as  her  more  soul- sustaining  and 
exalting  fo,ith. 

Leslie  had  obtained  his  idol,  purchased  at  what- 
ever sacrifice,  and  remained  with  her  in  Italy, 
uncertain,  or  but  too  certain,  of  the  reception 
which  a  foreigner  and  a  Catholic,  who  was  **  not 
even  a  lady,"  whatever  were  her  loveliness,  or  her 
genius,  and  virtues,  might  expect  in  cold,  preju- 
diced, Reformed  England. 

Two  years  of  bliss  passed;  and  again  the  young 
and  widowed  husband  was  left  cJone  vriih  the 
infant  Ginevra,  who  was  nearly  three  years 
younger  than  Margaret,  her  English  sister.  He 
left  both  his  infant  girls  to  the  care  of  their  re- 
spective relatives,  each  to  be  reared  ap  in  the 
faith  of  her  mother,  and  spent  a  long  series  of 
years  in  Spain  and  India,  a  cold  and  reserved,  if 
not  a  stem  and  heartless  man.  His  Italian  mar- 
riage, which,  to  his  friends  in  England,  had  been 
as  brief  as  nnwelcome,  was  never  talked  of  at 
Grantley  Manor  ;  and  Margaret,  as  she  grew  up, 
could  only  guess  that  she  had  a  sister. 

Under  the  care  of  a  worthy  but  common-place 
English  governess,  indulged  by  her  grand  parents, 
and  caressed  and  spoiled  by  every  one,  the  little 
heiress  passed  a  happy  childhood  and  girlhood, 
indebted  for  much  that  was  bright  in  her  lot,  and 
all  that  was  noble  in  her  character,  to  the  guar- 
dian superintendence  of  Walter  Sydney,  the  friend 
of  her  father,  and,  in  past  days,  the  silent  adorer 
of  her  mother ;  one,  in  short,  of  these  middle-aged 
guardian  angels  who,  with  a  romantic  admixture 
of  paternal,  angelic,  and  mere  earthly  love,  watch 
over  their  wayward  charges,  silently  endure  a 
world  of  doubt  and  agony,  while  the  perverse  girl 
is  wasting  her  affections  upon  one  or  more  young 
rivals ;  and,  finally,  all  perplexities  cleared  away, 
become  the  happy  husbands  of  contented  and 
even  happy  wives — ^young  ladies  who,  after  some 
experience  of  the  trials  of  life,  have  found  out 
that  first,  romantic  love,  with  all  its  delusive 
illusions,  is  but  as  the  crackling  of  thorns  under 
a  pot.  The  loves  of  Walter—"  Old  Walter,"  as 
the  petulant  and  charming  girl  whom  he  spoiled 
called  him — proceed  and  terminate  in  the  best  and 
only  approved  way  in  aU  snch  cases,  "  made  and 
provided."  A  great  deal  of  delicacy,  disinte- 
restedness, and  misery,  on  the  part  of  the  sensi- 
tive, elderly  lover,  who  "might  have  been  her 
father,"  and  on  the  part  of  the  heroine,  the  usual 
illusions  of  passion,  and  the  torture  of  ill-placed 
or  unrequited  love.  For  it  is  with  the  husband 
of  her  sister  that  Margaret  has  tmconacioiLslj 
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fallen  in  love,  and  thas  fearfully  eomplieated  the 
misery  of  Gineyra,  resulting  from  a  clandestine 
or  secret  marriage. — In  Verona,  Edmond  NeriUe, 
a  young  Irish  gentleman,  on  his  traTels,  had  seen 
this  lovely  girl,  and  acted  the  self-same  part  that 
her  father,  Colonel  Leslie,  had  done  in  the  same 
circumstances,  seventeen  years  before.  But  with 
this  difference,  that  Leslie  was  his  own  master, 
and  Neville,  the  only  son  and  heir  of  a  Protes- 
tant gentleman,  who,  on  hearing  a  rumour  of  his 
son's  attachment  to  an  Italian  girl,  a  Catholic,  had 
▼owed  to  disown  and  disinherit  him,  and  who  took 
measures  to  make  good  his  purpose,  if  ever  Ed- 
mund should  marry  a  Catholic.  The  threat 
came  too  late.  The  guardian  spirit  of  the  young 
Ginevra,  her  grand  uncle  Father  Francesco,  had 
gone  on  a  mission  to  South  America — ^her  uncle, 
the  enthusiastic  artist,  was  dying — her  fother  was 
far  distant,  and  little  remembered — and  Ginevra, 
who  believed  her  lover's  addresses  sanctioned  by 
his  family,  and  whoso  religion  seems  to  have  offered 
no  obstacle  to  her  marriage  with  a  heretic,  obeyed 
her  own  secret  heart,  and  the  wishes  of  her  uncle, 
and,  though  with  some  natural  misgivings,  be- 
came the  wife  of  Neville.  Though  aware  of  his 
father's  "prejudices,"  Edmund,  swayed  at  this 
time  only  by  blind  passion,  flattered  himself  that 
if  the  irreparable  deed  was  done,  he,  an  only  son, 
would  soon  be  pardoned,  and  quickly  received 
into  favour. 

From  a  dream  of  rapture  the  young  pair  were 
awakened  by  letters  from  Edmund's  father,  ex- 
pressive of  his  cruel  resolution;  but  written  in 
ignorance  of  the  step  his  son  had  taken.  Ginevra 
quickly  apprehended  something  like  the  truth. 
She  snatched  the  fatal  letter. 

"  A  thousand  new  and  startEng  thoughts  seemed  to 
rise  in  her  mind  during  that  moment.  She  understood 
the  post;  she  foresaw  the  future;  a  fearful  revolution 
was  taking  place  within  her.  In  his  blind  and  selfish 
passion,  this  man  who  was  bj  her  side,  who  was  holding 
her  hand,  who  was  watching  her  whilst  she  read— this 
man  had  made  her  the  instrument  of  his  own  miu ;  had 
placed  her,  in  her  unsuspecting  helplessness,  between  him- 
self, and  duty,  and  honour,  and  happiness,  and  there— 
there  she  must  remain,  like  the  angel's  sword  in  the  apos- 
tate prophet's  path,  where  the  himd  of  God  had  placed 
her— and  from  that  path  of  duty  and  of  miseiy  she  must 
not  swerve.  She  saw  it,  she  felt  it ;  her  heart  sickened 
within  her,  her  brain  almost  gave  way  ;  reason  would 
have  forsaken  her,  even  love  might  have  failed  hor  in 
that  her  hour  of  need — ^bnt  religion  was  there,  and  the 
torrent  was  stemmed,  and  the  path  was  clear,  and  the 
victory  was  won.  The  past  was  irrevocable ;  the  future 
must  be  met  by  him  and  by  herself  in  the  spirit  of  expia- 
tion— where  sin  or  error  had  been;  of  resignation— 
where  the  sin  or  the  error  had  been  involuntary.  No 
reproach  passed  her  lips ;  there  was  reproach,  and  he 
felt  it,  in  the  increased  paleness  of  her  cheek,  and  in  the 
tremulous  accents  of  her  voice,  as  she  asked  him,  in  a  sub- 
dued tone  — — 

*•  'And  now,  my  Edmund,  what  can  we  do  ?*  " 

"  He  hid  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  remained  silent. 
He  dared  not  tell  her  how  desperate  was  the  struggle  in 
his  heart  between  his  passion  for  her  and  his  reluctance 
to  forego  those  worldly  advantages  which  his  marriage 
with  her  threatened  to  destroy.  It  had  never  occurred 
to  him  for  an  instant  to  suppose  that  his  father  had  the 
power,  even  if  he  had  the  will,  to  disinherit  him,  and 
this  stunning  intelligence  was  communicated  for  the  first 
time  in  the  letter  that  infoimed  him  of  the  strength  and 


of  the  Inveterate  natum  of  that  father's  prejudioes  against 
the  religion  which  lus  wife  professed." 

Information,  through  another  channel,  and 
from  his  mother,  confirmed  Neville's  worst  ap- 
prehensions. 

"  This  news  had  fidlen  like  a  thunderbolt  on  the  heart 
of  Ginevra' s  husband,  and  never  did  a  more  fearful 
storm  rage  in  any  human  breast  than  swayed  his  in  that 
hour.  He  loved  hor  ardently ;  and  even  in  that  moment 
did  not  regret  that  he  had  bound  her  to  himself  by  irre- 
vocable  ties ;  she  was  his,  and  must  be  his  for  ever  ;  but 
the  threatened  consequences  of  that  act  must  be  guarded 
against,  and  his  nuuriage  remain  a  secret  till  such  time 
as  he  should  succeed  in  overpowering  his  father's  objec- 
tions ;  or,  at  least,  in  weakening  the  strength  of  his  pre- 
judices. Perhaps,  also,  some  vague  hope  crossed  his 
mind  that  he  might  work  a  change  in  her  religious  creeds 
and  then  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Leslie,  and  the  convert 
to  Protestantism,  would  be  hailed  by  his  family  as  the 
most  welcome  bride  he  could  present  to  them." 

And  now  the  conflict  of  duty  and  affection,  in 
the  breast  of  the  heroine,  may  be  presumed  to 
begin.  But  there  is  no  such  conflict.  Ginevra^ 
assailed  by  every  influence  that  can  move  a  sen- 
!  tient  being,  sacrifices  her  happiness,  and  almost 
her  fame,  to  hor  husband's  selfish  interests  and 
wishes ;  but  remains  as  inflexible  to  her  religion 
as  Neville's  "  bigoted  father"  did  to  his — a  stead- 
fastness which,  in  her  character,  is  pictured  as 
the  noblest  self-devotion,  the  highest  heroism, 
while  persons  like  Neville's  ultra-protestant 
father,  though  to  be  respected  for  their  conscien- 
tious  motives,  are  described  as  ''too  stem,  too 
inflexible,  not  to  create  despair  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  see  no  point  by  which  to  approach,  no 
weakness  by  which  to  soften,  no  emotion  by 
which  to  work  on  their  rugged  conscientiousness 
and  smooth  impassibility." 

In  the  extremity  of  their  fate  Ginevra,  sus- 
tained by  her  Catholic  faith,  counselled  her  hus- 
band nobly.  "  Truth,  truth ;  for  heaven's  sake 
truth — and  then  misery  and  wretchedness,  if  God 
pleases  !"  But  Edmund  wanted  both  her  faith 
and  her  courage,  and  tacitly,  at  least,  she  con- 
sented that  their  union  should  remain  a  secret. 
In  these  distracted  days,  an  unexpected  letter 
from  her  father,  who  had  returned  to  England, 
directed  Ginevra,  who  had  now  lost  her  uncle, 
to  join  him.  By  a  singular  coincidence,  she  was 
to  travel  under  the  care  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warreur 
the  latter  the  sister  of  Neville's  father.  This  was 
unexpected  relief  to  Edmund.  Ilis  wife  would, 
in  the  meanwhile,  be  safe  under  the  protection 
of  her  family,  and  their  secret  inviolate,  while  ho 
proceeded  alone  to  Ireland,  to  smooth  difficulties 
which  no  longer  seemed  insurmountable. 

"  Ginevra,  once  established  in  her  father's  house, 
acknowledged  openly  as  his  daughter,  idolized  as  she 
must  be  by  all  who  came  near  her,  would  stand  in  the 
eyes  of  his  fiimily  in  a  very  different  light  from  the  Italian 
girl,  the  niece  of  an  Italian  priest,  the  very  name  of 
whose  country  and  of  whose  creed  would  be  abhorrent 
to  their  most  cherished  prejudices.  The  sight  of  her 
father's  handwriting  strangely  affected  Ginevra,  and  for 
the  first  time  a  sense  of  guilt  and  remorse  took  possession 
of  her  soul.  Instead  of  being  (as  poor  Leonardo  had 
assured  her)  in  some  remeto  part  of  India,  he  was  re- 
turning to  his  own  counti'y  at  the  very  moment  when  she 
had  married  without  his  consent,  and  she  must  meet  him 
again  with  a  secret  in  her  heart,  aud  iu  his  home,  and  by 
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41i  md€.  hen  hit  own  wune,  which  she  had  neither  the 


trial— mftiried.  she  was  to  bear  the  torment  of  suBpense 
and  the  bnrthen  of  long  concealment—innocent,  she  was 
to  endure  the  tremblin*?  anxiety,  the  keen  apprehension 
©f  iratlt— she  almost  flinched  from  the  task,  and  her 
©ouraire  weU  niffh  forsook  her.  But  even  remorse— if 
the  nerrous  regret,  the  newly  awakened  pang  of  reooUeo- 
iion  could  be  termed  remorse,  where  even  error  had 
warcely  been— was  not  selfish  in  that  pure  heart  and 
^ntlo  spirit.  Her  sin.  for  such  she  now  called  it.  was 
confessed  in  deep  penitence,  and  each  suffering  m  store 
fyr  her  she  hailed  as  the  purifying  expiation  which  God 
would  appoint  and  at  last  accept.  On  the  following  day. 
idle  Rpent  an  hour  in  the  chapel,  where  she  had  so  often 
knelt,  and  in  the  place  where  she  had  received  Father 
Francesco's  parting  blessing,  she  prayed  for  him,  and 
her  heart  whispered  that  he  was  praying  for  her.  Per- 
haps it  was  his  prayer  which  was  obtaining  for  her  at 
(hat  moment  the  peace  and  the  strength  she  so  much 
needed.  As  the  shades  of  evening  were  closing,  Ed- 
inund  Neville  came  to  fetch  her.*' 

They  parted : — and  Edmund  reached  his  home, 
hlB  secret  choking  in  his  throat.  His  father's 
first  act  was  to  place  his  hand  on  the  Family 
Bible  of  the  mansion  whose  decorations  were 
relics  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  and  pictures  of 
the  siege  of  Londonderry,  and  solemnly  swear  by 
the  sacred  book,  and  all  that  it  revealed,  never  to 
consent  to  his  son's  marriage  with  a  Roman 
Catholic. 

"  All  served  to  warn  Edmund  of  the  deeply-rooted 
religious  and  political  prejudi  es  of  his  fiimily.  He  was 
ailent  and  abstracted,  and  the  conversation  was  chiefly 
sustained  by  his  father  and  the  clergyman  of  the  parish* 
It  often  touched  on  the  state  of  the  country,  and  the  re- 
ligious animosity  which  prevailed  in  it.  His  heart  sank 
within  him  as  he  listened  to  the  bitterness  of  party  feeling 
jrhieh  appeared  in  every  word  that  was  uttered;  and 
when,  in  the  family  prayers  that  night,  Mr.  Neville  so- 
lemnly implored  that  hb  household  and  home  might  ever 
"be  preserved  from  the  inroads  of  infidelity  and  popery,  and 
-never  harbour  a  Papist  among  them,  the  image  of  Ginevra 
rose  before  him,  as  she  had  stood  with  her  meek  and  fer- 
vent eyes  raised  to  Heaven,  pleading  with  him  the  cause 
of  truth  and  of  eternity.* ' 

Edmund  had  been  bred  in  luxury,  and  habitu- 
ated to  extravagance.  "  Work  he  could  not ;  to 
.heg  he  was  ashamed ;"  and,  worse  than  all,  he 
vas  deeply  in  debt.  He  perceived  that,  to  con- 
;tend  with  his  father's  "  iron  rigidity  of  purpose 
rwas  altogether  hopeless,  and  now  the  idea  first 
jiuggested  itself,  and  gradually  strengthened  in 
Ills  mind,  *'  that  Ginevra  wiufit  give  way."  She 
was  young  ;  her  convictions  could  not  be  very 
/deeply  rooted,  and  the  example  of  others,  his 
earnest  solicitations,  and  the  combined  force  of 
circumstances,  might  bring  about  what  he  so 
ardently  desired. 

'*  So  confident  did  he  feel  of  success,  that  his  spirits 
rose,  and  he  amuned  his  imagination  with  various  pictures 
of  the  time  when  he  would  declare  his  marriage  to  the 
astonished  world,  and  bring  Ginevra  home  in  triumph  to 
his  delighted  family.  His  fii-st  step  was  to  write  to 
TTaUer  Sydney,  an  old  friend  of  his,  and  propose  to  pay 
him  a  visit  at  Heron  Castle.  There  were  some  matters 
of  business  pending  between  their  two  families,  concern- 
ing lands  of  Darrell-court,  that  were  adjacent  to  Mr. 
Sydney's,  which  furnished  a  plausible  pretext  for  this  pro- 
posal. '  Ho  felt  an  intense  curiosity  to  see  Ginevra*  s  father 
and  sister.,  and  an  inexpressible  interest  in  observing  all 


the  peenliarities  of  thai  house  in  whioh  ibewMMfOoa 
to  be  received  under  such  strange  circumstances." 

Margaret — the  candid  and  sweet,  if  somewhat 
volatile  and  fickle  Margaret — ^the  beloyed  pupil, 
the  plague  and  the  delight  of  Walter  Sydney, 
had  by  this  time  tasted  of  the  hitter  of  the  cnp  of 
life,  as  well  as  her  sister.     Her  father  appeared 
to  her  cold  and  estranged.    His  tenderness  was 
aU  reserved  for  his  Italian  daughter,  that  an- 
known  sister.     Mr.  Edmund  Neville  was  already 
domesticated  in  the  mansion,  as  an  accident  had 
fixed  his  friend  Sydney  there  for  a  time,   and 
made  his  beloved  Margaret  his  aflfectionate  norae. 
Sydney  had  sympathized  in  her  first  dark  sorrowr, 
as  in  all  her  feelings,  and  even  resented  the  ima- 
gined coldness  of  her  father  to  his  adorable,  his 
idolized  Margaret.     That  young  lady's  thoughts 
were  running  in  a  difierent  channel.    Like  most, 
if  not  aU  girls  she  now  began  to  speculate  npon 
her  own  marriage  as  an  event  certain  to  take 
place  : — 

**  It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  idea  had  oft«n  sug- 
gested itself  to  her  mind  that  Mr.  Edmund  Neville,  the 
friend,  almost,  like  herself,  the  adopted  child  of  Walter, 
the  heir  to  an  immense  property  in  Ireland,  and,  as  she 
had  heard,  distinguished  at  Oxford  for  his  remarkable 
abilities,  would  be  a  very  desirable  husband  for  the  heiress 
of  Grantley  Manor." 

The  relation  in  which  Xeville  secretly  stood  to 
her  sister,  naturally  gave  rise  to  many  perplex- 
ing incidents,  and  yet  confirmed  Margaret  in  the 
idea,  that,  changeful  and  singular  as  his  conduct 
to  her  was,  Edmund  Neville  was  in  love  with  her, 
as  she  more  certainly  was  with  him.  He  watched 
every  turn  of  her  countenance,  he  approached  her 
eagerly,  he  turned  abruptly  away.  He  was  often 
about  to  speak  to  her  under  great  excitement — 
he  stopped  short.  His  whole  conduct  was  as  un- 
accountable to  Margaret  as  to  Walter,  save  on 
the  theory  of  his  love  for  her.  But  Edmund 
remained  silent  till  a  day  when  he  had  very 
nearly  spoken  at  the  manifest  peril  of  cutting 
down  three  volumes  of  very  pleasant  reading  into 
one.  She  had  expected  a  declaration  where  a 
confession  only  was  meditated,  and  abruptly  in- 
terrupted, Margaret  behaved  exactly  as  a  young 
lady  in  her  circumstances  may  be  presumed  to  do. 

Meanwhile  the  old  and  alienated  friends,  Wal- 
ter Sydney  and  Leslie,  came  to  understand  each 
other  better.  Colonel  Leslie  read  Walter's  heart. 
He  joked  and  even  encouraged  his  love  for  Mar- 
garet, and  thus  threw  the  over-diffident  elderly 
lover  into  greater  distress.  There  is,  indeed,  quite 
enough  of  Walter's  fears,  and  hopes,  and  doubts, 
as  they  all  turn  upon  the  same  point,  and  hard- 
hearted readers  have  generally  less  sympathy 
than  becomes  them  with  the  passion,  however 
ardent,  which  middle-aged  gentlemen  conceive 
for  the  daughters  of  a  deceased  mistress  or  old 
friend.  Were  the  case  reversed,  and  the  matare 
lover  a  woman  in  love  with  the  son  of  a  former 
admirer — with  a  lad  who  from  infancy  had  grown 
up  under  her  eyes,  the  thing  would  he  voted  in* 
sufferable.  But  the  nobler  sex  have  many  privi- 
leges, and  the  female  novelists  seldom  overlook 
or  fail  to  acknowledge  them. 
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Wbfle  "  Old  Walter,"  Margaret,  and  Edmund 
Neville,  are  carrying  on  their  game  of  croas- 
pnrposes  at  Grantley  Manor,  the  family  of  Lord 
Domington  arrive  at  their  seat  from  Italy ;  and 
from  her  friends  Maud  and  Laoy,  his  lordship's 
daughters,  Margaret  gathers  the  most  contradic- 
tory accounts  of  her  mysterious  sister,  now  every 
hour  expected.  Lucy  admired  and  loved  the 
singular  Italian  girl,  while  Maud  doubted  or  de> 
tested  her,  and  Frederic,  their  brother,  owned  he 
had  never  understood  Ginovra,  nor  ever  felt  at 
ease  with  her  whom  he  described  as  he  had 
first  seen  her.  The  Warrens,  who  were  conduct- 
ing Ginevra  to  England,  were  met  one  day  sight- 
seeing at  Genoa. 

"  *  They  were  just  looking  at  a  magfnificcnt  Vandyke, 
the  first  marquis  of  Brignole  on  horseback,  and  near  them 
was  a  girl  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  this  painting,  and  it 
struck  me  immediately  that  I  had  never  seen  such  strange 
eyes  or  such  a  peculiar  dress.* 

**  *  And  it  was  Ginevra?* 

"•Yes.* 

**  *  And  what  was  her  dress  V 

**  *  A  perfectly  plain  grey  gown,  no  bonnet  or  shawl, 
but  what  is  called  in  Italy  vtmeszarOt  a  sort  of  veil  which 
covers  the  head,  and  hangs  down  liko  a  scarf.* 

'* '  And  her  face? — now  do  tell  me  something  of  her 
fiice.' 

"  '  I  have  told  you  I  cannot  describe  it.  It  is  placid 
and  very  pale.  At  times  so  pale  and  so  still  that  she 
looks  like  a  marble  statue.  Her  eyes  are  of  such  a  light 
blue  that  they  sometimes  appear  almost  colourless.  Her 
hair,  also,  is  of  the  fa'rest  sort.  The  only  dark  thing  in 
h«r  face  are  her  eyelashes.  They  are  like  a  black  car- 
tain,  and  throw  such  a  dark  shado  under  those  very  light 
eyes  that  it  has  the  strangfest  effect  possible.' 

**  *  Then  should  yoa  say  that  her  face  had  no  expres- 
sion V 

"  '  No  expression  ! — why,  it  is  the  most  expressive  I 
ever  saw,  that  is  the  peculiarity  of  it.  Notwithstanding 
that  extraordinary  stillness  of  feature,  she  renders  her 
thoughts,  by  the  intensity  of  hor  countenance,  in  a  way 
that  is  perfectly  astonishing.  Seldom  does  a  muscle  of  her 
face  move  but  a  speck  of  colour  rises  in  her  cheek,  and 
deepens  and  deepens,  while  her  eyes  brighten,  and  seem 
almost  to  shine.  They  do  not  sparkle  like  your's,  or  like 
Maud's.  Lucy  says  that  you  remind  hor  of  a  morning  in 
summer,  axid  your  sister  of  a  moonlight  night.'" 

While  they  thus  talked'  at  Lord  Dornington's 
dinner-table,  the  subject  of  their  conversation  had 
reached  Grantley  Manor,  whither  Colonel  Leslie 
and  his  eldest  daughter  were  summoned  in  haste. 
Margaret  on  that  very  evening  was  the  unseen 
witness  of  the  tender  and  almost  passionately  fond 
reception  which  the  father,  so  cold  to  herself,  or 
so  ill  understood,  gave  to  the  stranger. 

"  What  was  Margaret  feeling  ?  She  was  there  in  the 
presence  of  a  father,  and  of  a  sister — unheeded,  unnoticed, 
unthought  of.  A  strange  foreign  tongue  was  in  her  ears, 
and  the  gestures,  the  tones  of  impassioned  feeling,  were 
as  new  to  her  as  the  language  which  gave  them  utterance. 
She  felt  with  indescribable  bitterness,  that  she  bad  no 
part  in  their  emotion,  that  neither  in  the  past  nor  in  the 
present  was  she  anything  to  her  father ;  her  sister  ap- 
peared to  her  as  a  being  from  another  world,  who  had 
taken  possession  at  once  of  an  affection  of  which  she  had 
been  unjustly  deprived.  Had  she  not  also  had  a  mother? 
In  her  own  little  room,  had  sho  not  often  wept  in  silence 
as  she  gazed  on  her  gentle  features,  and  had  a  father's 
tenderness  ever  soothed  or  consoled  her  ?" 

While  evil,  jealous,  and  even  revengeful  thoughts 
were  busy  at  Margaret's  heart,  a  low  knock  was 
heard  at  her  door. 


**  She  feU,  by  an  instinctive  impression,  that  It  was  hev 
sister  who  had  come  to  seek  her ;  a  sense  of  faintness 
came  over  her,  and  as  she  was  crossing  the  room  to  meet 
her,  she  almost  fell.  In  an  instant  she  was  caught  iu 
Ginevra's  arms,  who  placed  her  gently  on  the  couch, 
drew  her  close  to  herself,  twined  her  arms  round  her  own 
neck,  laid  hor  aching  head  against  her  breast ;  and  whilo 
the  eldest  sister  sobbed,  as  if  her  heart  would  break,  the 
youngest  soothed  her  with  murmured  words  of  affection, 
even  as  if  she  had  been  addressing  a  weeping  child. 

**  Margaret  felt  as  if  a  mother  was  speaking  to  her,  a 
strange  repose  stole  over  her  heart,  she  wept  freely  when 
a  soft  hand  was  laid  on  her  forehead,  and  a  gentle  earnest 
kiss  was  pressed  on  her  burning  cheek.  The  evil  spirit 
fled,  the  icy  cord  that  had  bound  her  heart  gave  way ;  she 
raised  her  head,  smiled  through  her  blinding  tears,  looked 
at  a  face  which  might  liave  been  an  angel's  ;  and,  agaui 
finding  hers  in  that  sheltering  bosom,  murmured — 

** '  Sister,  0  sister !  are  you  come  at  last  ?  Not  the 
one  I  have  expected  for  a  few  weeks,  but  the  one  I 
dreamt  of  years  ago.' 

"  Another  soft  kiss  was  pressed  on  her  cheek,  and 
Ginevra  said — 

"  *  Do  not  talk  now,  sister,  your  hands  are  cold,  your 
check  is  burning.  I  know  your  head  is  throbbing.  My 
own  !  I  know  yon  are  suffering ;  you  must  lie  down 
and  rest.* 

*'  It  was  true  that  Margaret  felt  unwell ;  but  it  was  a 
sti'ango  comfort  to  cling  to  her  new  sister,  to  yield  to  her 
wishes  ;  to  suffer  her  to  help  her  to  undress  :  and  then, 
when  she  laid  her  head  on  her  pillow,  to  look  up  into  hor 
face,  while  she  bathed  her  aohing  temples. 

•  •  «  •  • 

"  '  Sister,'  she  exclaimed,  rousing  herself  for  an  instant, 
'  you  have  come  a  long  distance  to-day ;  you  must  ho 
tired.     What  are  you  doing  here  ?* 

**  *  Resting,  dearest,  by  your  side.  I  should  like  to 
stay  here  aU  night,  watching  you  sleep.' 

*'  *  No,  no,'  cried  Margaret,  'you  must  not  stay.  Go, 
sister,  go  ;  but  let  me  see  you  to-morrow  when  I  awake. 
I  shall  be  so  afraid  of  having  only  dreamed  of  you.  It  is 
strange ;  but  I  feel  as  if  I  had  seen  your  fiice  before. 
Kiss  me  again  before  you  go.' 

"  Gineyra  bent  over  her  sister,  kissed  and  blessed  her, 
and  then,  sinking  on  her  knees  by  the  side  of  the  bed, 
she  said,  in  a  low  voice — 

'*  •  Sister,  shall  we  pray  together  V 

"  Margaret  put  her  arm  round  her  neck,  and,  drawing 
hor  close  to  herself,  whispered  in  hor  ear — 

"  '  Aro  there  prayers  that  wo  m/iy  say  together.* 

** '  The  one  that  God  himself  made,'  answered  Ginevra; 
and  her  soft  low  voice  repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  as 
the  amen  fell  from  Margaret's  lips,  a  heavy  sleep  closed 
her  eyes. 

**  Ginevra  prayed  sometime  longer  by  her  sister's  side; 
she  prayed  in  silence,  and  now  and  then  printed  a  fervent 
kiss  on  the  hand  that  was  unconsciously  detaining  her*s. 
A  low  knock  at  the  door  roused  her  from  this  position. 
She  gently  disengaged  her  hand,  reluctantly  yielded  her 
place  to  Mrs.  Dalton,  and  then  retiring  to  her  own  room, 
remained  for  two  hours  with  her  face  burled  in  her  hands, 
and  absorbed  in  thought." 

This  is  a  very  pretty  scene,  and  yet  we  ima- 
gine that  the  naughty,  but  candid  and  generous 
English  girl,  petted  and  spoiled,  and  apt  to  be 
resentful,  is  not  less  true  to  universal  nature  than 
the  character  of  the  young  saint  who  buried  so 
many  mysteries  in  her  troubled  heart.  The  two 
sisters,  thus  instantly  knit  in  affection,  get  on 
charmingly,  until  trifles  "light  as  air,"  and 
weightier  causes,  together  with  the  insinuations 
of  Maud  Vincent,  aroused  the  jealousy  of  Mar- 
garet, who  is  compelled  to  notice  the  secret  intel- 
ligence subsisting  between  hor  saintly  sister  and 
Edmund  Neville — Edmund,  all  but  her  own  de- 
clared lover,  and  to  whom  she  had  given  hor 
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Ardent  loye!  Many  litUe  inoidento  conspired  to 
confirm  lier  doabts.  She  lored  and  admired 
Gineyra,  and  felt  her  superiority,  but,  like  Fre- 
deric Vincent,  could  not  **  make  her  out.'* 


«i « 


Can  you  persuade  yourself,'  she  one  day  said  to 
Walter,  *  that  Ginevni  is  only  seventeen  V 

**  '  Why,  she  looks  very  young,  does  she  not  ?' 
"  '  Tes ;  but  she  is  so  wise,  so  wonderfully  wise !  I 
wonder  if  it  is  all  real.     She  is  like  somebody  in  a  book  ; 
and  yet   I  should  as  soon  think  my  Italian  greyhound 
affected  as  my  new  sister.     Such  stranjere  thoughts  come 
into  my  head,  Walter,  while  she  is  talking  to  me.     Some- 
times I  think  of  the  Scripture  text  about  entertaining 
angels  unawares  ;  and  then,  again,  she  puts  me  in  mind 
of  that  beautiful  stanza  of  Coleridge : — 
"  Her  slender  palms  together  prest. 
Heaving  sometimes  on  her  breast ; 
Her  face  resigned  to  bliss  or  bale— 
Her  face  !  O  call  it  fair,  not  pale — 
And  both  blue  eyes  more  bright  than  clear, 

And  each  about  to  have  a  tear.'  " 
•  •  •  •  • 

"  One  morning  as  she  was  coming  out  of  her  room, 
she  saw  Ginevra  at  the  end  of  the  gallery,  on  which  her 
own  opened,  with  a  letter  in  her  hand.  She  was  reading 
it  attentively,  with  one  knee  resting  on  the  edge  of  the 
window-seat.  She  seemed  very  much  absorbed  with  its 
contents,  and  there  was  a  spark  of  colour  in  her  pale 
cheeks.  Margaret  walked  up  to  her,  and  put  her  hand 
on  her  shoulder.  She  gave  a  violent  start,  and  turned 
quite  pale,  and  when  her  sister  said,  with  a  smile,  *  I  am 
afraid  I  have  startled  you  very  much,'  the  colour  rushed 
back  into  her  fiu;e,  and  she  trembled  visibly. 

'* '  I  hope  you  have  had  no  bad  news  from  Italy,'  said 
Margaret,  while  Ginevra  hastily  folded  the  letter  in  her 
hand,  and  thrust  it  in  the  folds  of  her  dress. 

"  '  O,  no,'  said  Ginevra,  mournfully.  '  I  have  no 
news  to  get  from  Italy :  my  only  remaining  friends  left 
Verona  some  months  ago,  and  since  my  uncle  Leonardo's 
death,  and  Father  Francesco's  departure  for  America, 
the  links  that  bound  me  to  my  native  land  have  been 
aevered  one  by  one.  And  Italy' — she  continued,  with  a 
Toice  of  more  emotion  than  she  had  ever  yet  betrayed — 
*  and  Italy  is  nothing  to  mo  now  but  a  tale  that  is 
told — a  dream  that  1ms  been  dreamt — a  prelude  to  the 
life  that  is  now  beginning.' 

"  '  A  happy  life,  I  trust,'  said  Margaret. 

"  <  Thank  you,  sister,  thank  you,'  answered  Ginevra, 
in  a  voice  that,  without  any  apparent  reason  to  herself, 
affected  Margaret ;  her  manner  was  at  once  tender  and 
abrupt,  and  she  left  her  suddenly." 

Upon  another  day,  Margaret  had  requested  her 
sister  to  place  some  flowers  in  the  room  of  an  ex- 
pected lady-visiter. 

•  *'  She  followed  her  up  stairs,  and  not  finding  her  in  the 
room  which  she  had  pointed  out,  she  opened  the  door. of  the 
next,  which  was  the  one  that  Edmund  had  occupied  all  the 
time  he  had  been  at  Grantley.  Ginevra  was  standing  by 
the  writing-table,  and  examining  the  blotting-paper  book. 
She  was  turning  over  the  pages  with  a  look  of  interest, 
and  holding  it  upside  down,  she  carried  it  to  the  light, 
and  seemed  employed  in  making  out  some  indistinct 
traces  of  writing.  Margaret  felt  an  annoyance,  greater 
than  she  quite  understood,  at  seeing  her  thus  employed. 
With  that  feeling  of  reserve  and  delicacy,  which  by  nature 
and  by  education  she  was  particularly  alive  to,  earnestly 
as  she  would  have  wished  to  visit  that  room  after  Ed- 
mund's departure,  and  to  detect  and  find  pleasure  in  the 
most  trifling  traces  of  his  presence,  she  had  never  ventured 
beyond  the  door,  or  even  supposed  it  possible  to  gratify 
such  a  wish.  Ginevra  put  down  the  book,  and  moving 
towards  the  chimney,  stood  a  moment  gazing  at  the  fire, 
and  then  walking  away,  and  meeting  Margaret  at  the 
door,  started  and  coloured  ;  when  she  said  to  her,  '  You 
have  put  the  flowers  in  the  wrong  place,'  Gmevra  turned 
back  in  silence,  took  up  the  vase  of  flowers,  and  IbUowed 
Munaret  to  the  south  bed-«ooiB« 


''As  the  latter  turned  rouad  to  speak  to  bar  sister,  she 
was  struck  by  the  expression  of  her  countenance.  It  was^ 
as  usual,  very  still,  but  painfully  anxious." 

Ginevra  was  a  poetess,  a  musician — a  Mnse  as 
well  as  a  saint,  and  her  improvisations,  musical 
and  poetical,  fill  many  eloquent  pages.  Among 
those  who  owned  her  varied  spells,  was  **  Old 
Walter, "  who  was,  however,  more  strongly  drawn 
to  her,  because,  deep-read  himself  in  silent  suf- 
fering, he  felt  that  she  was  unhappy.  One  evening 
a  jocular  conversation  arose  on  Margaret's  pre- 
sumed marriage  with  Edmund  Neville,  which 
now  was  the  common  talk  of  the  country.  Gine- 
vra was  shortly  afterwards  left  alone  with  AValtcr, 
the  Puseyite,  or  incipient  Romanist. 

' '  He  had  felt  an  increasing  interest  about  her  during  tho 
last  few  days.  Like  most  reserved  persons,  he  had  a  quick 
insight  into  human  feelings,  and  having  often  suffered  in 
silence  himself,  he  easily  detected  the  marks  of  silent  suf- 
fering in  others.  That  she  was  unhappy  now  he  could  no 
longer  doubt.  He  had  sometimes  fancied  before  that  her 
eyes  had  filled  with  tears,  which  a  firm  resolution  had 
alone  restrained  from  flowing,  but  now  ho  saw  them  steal- 
ing down  her  check  faster  than  her  hand  could  brush  them 
away.  He  addressed  to  her  some  trifling  observation, 
and  her  mouth  quivered  when  she  attempted  to  reply. 
There  was  not  a  shade  of  temper  in  her  fince  ;  but  it  was 
evident  that  she  was  struggling  with  a  powerful  emotion, 
and  steadily  endeavouring  to  subdue  it.  Walter's  preju- 
dices would  not  have  been  easily  conquered,  had  this  young 
girl  appeared  happy,  or  had  she,  on  her  arrival  among 
them,  displayed  a  childish  or  ungracious  sorrow  ;  but  as  it 
was,  she  was  sufiering,  and  she  was  struggling.  The 
source  of  that  suffering  he  knew  not ;  where  she  found 
strength  to  struggle  he  discerned  not  yet ;  but  he  longed 
to  soothe  that  pain,  and  to  help  those  efforts,  as  he  would 
have  longed  to  feed  the  hungry  or  to  shelter  the  naked. 
He  pushed  the  portfolio  towards  her  and  said — 

"  *  Have  you  seen  those  engravings  ? ' 

' '  She  looked  at  them  at  first  in  silence ;  but  by  degrees 
grew  interested,  and  then  animated.  A  print  of  St. 
Peter's  Martyrdom  seemed  to  fix  her  attention ;  she  said, 
in  a  low  voice,  as  her  head  was  bent  over  it — 

'"He  must  have  known  he  was  forgivea  then — ^his 
long  penitence  accepted — ^his  trial  ended  i  His  suffering 
must  have  been  to  him  a  pledge  of  pardon.  * 

**  In  general  Ginevra  was  not  perfectly  at  home  in 
English  ;  but  when  the  subject  incited  her,  aha  was  elo- 
quent in  a  manner  peculiar  to  herself.  Her  language  was 
picturesque,  and  she  spoke  as  others  write,  but  with  a 
simplicity  that  took  away  fix>m  her  camferaation  all  ap- 
pearance of  effort  or  affectation.  There  was  something 
in  the  tone  of  her  observations  which  harmonized  with 
the  secret  impressions  of  Walter's  hidden  life — ^that  life  of 
the  soul  which  holds  its  deep  and  silent  course  apart  fivm 
all  outward  converse  with  the  world,  or  even  from  the 
most  intimate  associations  of  our  homes  and  hearts.  Tha 
writings  of  past  generations,  the  solitary  studies  of  years, 
his  instinctive  yearnings  after  a  deeper  &ith  and  a  wider 
sympathy  tlian  his  own  religious  education  or  his  own  times 
afforded,  had  prepared  him  to  feel  for  the  young  Italian, 
and  he  was  listening  to  her  original  thoughts  elothed 
in  eloquent  and  expressive  language,  with  an  interest 
mingled  with  curiosity,  when  he  peroeived  that  she  sud- 
denly checked  herself,  and  turning  round,  he  saw  Kdmund 
Neville  enter  the  room." 

Neville  went  away,  and  the  conversation  was 
renewed.    Walter  said — 

"  '  I  have  seen  you  for  a  few  days,  and  scarcely  knew 
you  an  hour  ago,  but  I  would  ^in  serve  you.  May 
I  ?— can  I V 

** '  Mr.  Sydney,'  said  Ginevra,  and  she  took  both  his 
hands  in  hers,  '  you  have  been  very  kind  to  me  to-day  ; 
and  I  do  not  regret* — she  stopped  a  moment  and  then 
went  on — '  I  do  not  regret  that  you  haTO  seen  aa  this 
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agitated,  thus  disturbed — ^yon  w01  not  think  hardly  of 
me — I  know  yoa  will  not.' 

"  Her  voice  faltered,  and  Walter  interrupted  her. 

"  *  It  is  so  natural  that  you  should  seem  depressed — 
you  are  so  very  young.  Ererythinfr  here  must  appear 
strange  to  you  ;  and  you  have  had  afiliotions/  he  added 
still  more  gently,  and  glancing  at  her  black  dress  ;  '  and 
some  of  those  you  love  though  not  taken  from  you  by 
death,  are  far  away,  and  you  would  fain  see  them  again — 
you  would  fiiin  see  your  own  home  and  speak  your  own 
tongue  again.' 

**  She  raised  her  pale  but  most  expressive  eyes  to  his 
face,  and  said,  slowly — 

"  '  There  is  one  at  whose  feet  I  should  wish  to  kneel, 
once  again,  before  I  die ;  but  he  is  not  whcro  my  home 
was.  It  is  my  mother's  uncle,'  she  continued,  as  Walter 
looked  at  her  inquiringly,  '  Father  Francesco.  He  left 
Verona  a  year  ago  for  a  distant  mission  ;  he  grieved  to 
leave  me,  but  his  duty  called  him,  and  he  went — for  how 
long  I  know  not.  On  earth  I  may  never  see  him  again — 
but  yet  I  think  I  shall — not  now,  not  soon — but  once 
more  in  my  life.  It  is  when  the  agony  deepens,  and  the 
shades  darken  that  angels  are  sent  to  us.  Perhaps,' 
she  continued  with  increasing  emotion,  '  perhaps  he  will 
oome  to  mo  when  my  strength  is  failing,  and  evil  is  wax- 
ing strong,  and  hope  is  fonaking  me — perhaps  God  will 
send  him  to  say  to  me,  '* '  Oh  thou  of  little  £iith  wherefore 
didst  thou  doubt  V  " 

"  '  Pray  for  me  that  my  faith  may  never  faU  me."' 
Next  morning,  Margaret^s  maid,  Grace,  brought 
a  railing  aocusation  against  the  •  *'  Papist 
foreigner,''  come  to  supplant  her  mistress.  *'  She 
dressed  so  queer,  and  never  slept  anywhere  on 
the  road,  but  she  was  off  to  church  before  break- 
fast—but all  that  church-going  does  not  come  to 
good  at  last.*'  Margaret  rebuked  her  gossiping 
maid. 

**  *  What  do  you  or  Mrs.  Henderson  know  about  it? 
I  dare  say  we  should  all  be  the  hotter  of  going  oftener  to 
church ;  Air.  Sydney  thinks  so,  and  walks  a  great  way  oiF 
«rery  day  for  daily  service.' 

**  *  Oh,  but  your  grandpapa's  butler  says.  Miss,  that 
Mr.  Walter  is  a  Papist  in  disguise,  and  Mrs.  Henderson 
would  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  Miss  Giuevra  was  to  talk 
him  over  into  being  one  in  good  earnest.  John  said  they 
were  looking  at  Uiem  Papish  books  in  the  library  last 
night,  and  they  were  shaking  hands  over  them,  and  Miss 
Ginevra  was  crying  when  he  went  in  to  put  coals  on.' 

"  '  Shaking  hands  and  crying  ?  what  are  you  talking 
about?'  exclaimed  Margaret,  impatiently;  but,  at  the 
same  moment,  she  remembered  that,  when  going  to  bed 
the  night  before,  she  had  remarked  traces  of  tears  on  her 
sister's  face,  and  she  felt  annoyed  at  the  idea  that  some- 
thing had  passed  between  her  and  Walter  with  which  she 
had  not  been  made  acquainted.  '  She  treats  me  as  a 
child,'  was  her  next  feeling,  '  she  kisses  me,  puts  flowers 
in  my  hair,  calls  me  her  Heine  MargueriU  ;  but,  now 
that  I  think  about  it,  not  one  word  has  she  said  to  me  of 
her  thoughts— of  her  feelings — of  her  past  life — of  herself, 
in  short.  And  now,  it  seems,  that  Walter  and  sho  have 
been  talkmg  together,  in  the  most  confidential  manner — 
have  been  forming  a  secret  friendship.  I  really  have 
borne  a  great  deal.  I  did  not  mind  Mrs.  Warren's  say- 
ing, rather  rudely,  before  me,  how  much  papa  admired 
her  the  most — her  dress,  at  least,  which  comes  to  the 
same ;  and  I  told  her  she  was  the  favourite,  and  that  I 
did  not  mind  it ;  and  I  do  not  mind  it ;  but  if  Walter  and 
she  are  to  have  long  UU-OriiUs,  and  I  am  neglected  by 
everybody *  " 

The  farther  remarks  of  Grace  aggravated 
Margaret's  humour,  though  she  indignantly  com- 
manded silence-^ 

«  <  Very  well.  Miss,  very  well,'  murmured  Grace,  with 
a  look  of  much  resignation.  *  I  will  not  say  another 
word ;  no,  not  if  the  grass  was  to  be  cut  from  under  your 
feet,  OK*  the  very  bed  taken  from  under  you ;  no,  not  if 


Miss  Ginevra  was  to  set  her  cap  at  Mr.  Neville,  which 
she  is  very  likely  to  do— for  Mrs.  Henderson  says  there 
never  was  a  gentleman  yet  she  did  not  make  fall  in  love 
with  her  ;  and  she  was  walking  home  with  him  yester* 
day ;  when  they  passed  before  the  woodman's  cottage, 
and  when  they  came  near  the  park  gate,  she  turned  one 
way,  and  he  another  :  but  I  don't  care  ;  it  don't  signify. 
I  won't  say  another  word  though  she  were  to  bo  married 
before  you,  and  you  had  to  be  her  bridesmaid.' 

"  At  this  climax  Grace  burst  into  tears,  and  Margaret 
desired  her  to  leave  the  room." 

But  not  so  easily  was  the  train  of  thought  theao 
idle  words  had  conjured  up  dismissed. 

**  *  Was  it,  indeed,'  sho  thought,  'a  true  presentiment 
that  cast  such  a  dark  shado  over  the  days  that  preceded 
Ginevra' s  arrival?  Has  sho  come,  with  her  strango 
beauty,  with  her  smooth  tongue,  with  the  magic  of  her 
genius,  and  her  resistless  cnptivation,  to  steal  away  from 
me  the  heart  of  Edmund  Noviilo  ?  Was  it  to  him  that 
she  addressed,  on  the  night  of  his  arrival,  that  strain  of 
impassioned  harmony  which  seemed  to  draw  him  to  her 
side,  and  to  fill  his  soul  with  indescribable  emotion  ?  Sho 
met  him  yesterday,  and  spent  in  his  society  the  very 
hours  in  which  I  wandered  alone  in  silent  disappoint* 
ment ;  and  afterwards  she  spoke  honeyed  words  to  me» 
and  crowned  me  with  flowers,  and  affectedly  disclaimed 
my  praises.  But,  then,  what  will  follow  ?  What  will 
happen  ?  What  can  I  do  ?  How  can  I  compete  with 
her?  I  cannot  smile,  or  sing,  or  talk,  like  Ginevra ;  I 
oannot  look  like  an  angel,  and  act  all  the  time  a  oruel  and 
deceitful  part.  Is  it  not  hard  that  she  should  snatoh 
away  from  me  my  cup  of  hope  and  happiness,  and  wring 
my  heart  with  anguish,  which  I  must  bear  in  secret  ?-— 
for  none  must  know  (hero  the  poor  child's  grief  found 
vent  in  tears) — none  must  know  how  I  have  loved  himr— 
how  I  love  him  every  day  more  devotedly ;  but  they 
will  know — they  have  seen — how  Walter  will  pity  me  !— 
(now  a  burning  blush  covered  her  cheeks) ;  and  grand- 
papa, who  was  saying  yesterday — but  it  is  impossible ;  I 
think  I  must  be  dreaming  or  mad  to  suppose  it.  He  ha« 
but  just  seen  her  ;  he  scarcely  knows  her.  Three  short 
days  cannot  have  changed  him,  and  destroyed  my  happi- 
ness. Her  heart  is  calm  and  free  ;  mine  is  throbbing  aa 
if  it  would  break  from  my  breast.  Shall  I  tell  her  that 
I  love  him  ?  O  no  ;  I  am  afiraid  of  her.  I  cannot  up- 
braid her,  and  I  dare  not  ask  her  to  have  meroy.  And 
yet,  perhaps,  she  would.  Can  it  bo  that  Edmund  has 
confided  to  her  that  he  loves  me  f  and  that  they  met  tQ 
speak  of  it  yesterday  V  " 

Scenes  followed  which  could  admit  of  no  mifl- 
take,  no  palliation ;  and  as  often  as  they  met^ 
Maud  Vincent  had  always  new  stories  to  tell,  and 
fresh  proofs  to  give  of  Gineyra's  baseness  and 
hypocrisy. 

"'But,'  exclauned  Margaret,  with  impatienoe  (for 
she  felt  the  full  force  of  Maud's  insinuations),  '  but  can 
she  really  be  a  miserable  hypocrite  ?  Does  she  feign  to 
serve  God,  to  love  goodness,  to  honour  virtue  ?  Is  thero 
no  reality  in  her  faith,  in  her  piety,  in  her  affections  !  O, 
Maud,  she  cannot  be  so  disgustingly  wicked !' 

**  *  My  dear  child,  it  does  not  follow,  because  your 
sister  is  a  coquette,  and,  as  I  sometimes  think,  more  than 
a  coquette,  that  sho  absolutely  feigns  the  sentiments  she 
seems  at  times  to  possess.  I  dare  say  she  has  a  sort  of 
half  scenic,  half  romantic  religion,  which  is  very  conunon 
among  Catholics,  and  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
morality ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  she  is  very  good  to 
the  poor,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing ;  but  her  religion 
teaches  that  you  can  make  up  for  every  kmd  of  sin  by 
good  works,  of  an  easy  description,  and  that  if  you  con- 
fess and  get  absolution,  you  may  feel  quite  satined,  and 
go  on  just  as  before ;  so  you  see  that  Catholics  can  be 
very  religious  and  very  immoral  at  the  same  time,  with- 
out being  exactly  hypocrites.' 

«  <  I  see,'  said  Margaret  thoughtfully ;  '  that  accounts 
for  it  all.' 

The  oft-repeated  sUmder  bad  been  uttered,  the  ftlie- 
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Iiood,  which  ihe  livei  of  a  thousand  Baints  have  disproTed 
— ^wbioh  the  voioo  of  the  preacher,  the  pen  of  the  learned, 
the  cxpertenoe  of  millioni,  and  miracles  of  grace,  and 
prodigies  of  penitence  daily  contradict — had  been  brought 
to  bear,  and  Margaret,  sighing  deeply,  carried  away  with 
lier,  as  that  conversation  ended,  an  unfavourable  impres- 
■ion  of  her  sister's  character,  and  a  most  mistaken  view 
of  that  sister's  faith." 

GinoTra  was  by  ibis  time  painfully  awaro  that 
rumour  gave  to  her  sister  her  own  husband,  Ed- 
mund Neville,  for  a  lover  ;  and  still  worse,  that 
the  affections  of  the  innocent  and  unsuspecting 
Margaret  were  in  imminent  danger  of  entangle- 
ment, of  the  most  terrible  kind,  which  frankness 
alone  could  prevent.  One  day,  Maud  Vincent, 
on  seeing  Ginevra  leave  the  room,  offered  to 
bet  anything  that  she  had  gone  out  to  waylay 
Mr.  Neville.  It  proved  so,  and  Margaret  was 
in  every  way  miserable.  Next  morning,  Neville, 
by  a  hasty  resolution,  was  to  leave  Grantley  Manor; 
and  that  night,  her  motherly  governess,  still  in 
the  house  as  her  friend,  put  his  note  of  farewell 
into  Margaret's  hand.  She  dismissed  her  maid, 
shut  the  door,  prcst  the  note  to  her  lips,  and 
burst  into  tears.  In  a  tumult  of  foreboding  fears, 
she  read  that  courteous,  cold,  commonplace  fare- 
well, which  extinguished  the  last  lingering  hope 
in  her  aching  heart. 

A  restless  and  miserable  night  brought  round 
the  early  hour  at  which  Neville  was  to  set  off,  and 
from  walking  up  and  down  her  room,  Margaret 
unconsciously  opened  the  door,  and  looked  down 
the  dark  gallery. 

'*  At  the  farthest  end  of  it  a  speck  of  light  was  visible ; 
it  was  from  the  chiok  of  a  door ;  it  was  scarcely  percep- 
tible, but  it  was  there,  and  the  door  was  Ginevra' s.  '  0 
that  I  dared  to  open  it,  *  she  exclaimed,  '  that  I  dare 
burst  into  that  room,  and  kneel  to  her,  whom  1  wrong  so 
grievously,  whom  I  suspect * 

**  The  handle  of  the  door  on  which  her  eyes  were  fixed 
softly  turned,  and  then  she  heard  again  the  sound  of 
steps,  and  her  soul  thickened  within  her ;  she  thought 
ahe  knew  the  step,  she  had  so  often  watched  its  approach. 
It  had  once  been  music  in  her  ears  ;  and  now,  that  slow 
cautious  tread  sounded  like  the  knell — not  of  her  happi- 
ness, that  seemed  gone  already — but  of  all  her  future 
peace  of  mind. 

**  *  I  will  speak  to  her,'  she  exclaimed.  '  It  is  a 
dream,  perhaps,  and  a  horrid  one.  To  sec  her  will  dis- 
pel it.' 

**  She  crossed  the  gallery  with  trembling  stops — she 
paused  at  the  door.  The  sound  of  deep  and  stifled  sobs 
mot  her  ears — she  opened  the  door;  Ginevra  was  on  her 
knees,  her  hair  streaming  over  her  flice,  and  her  whole 
frame  quivering  with  emotion.  At  the  sound  of  the 
opening  door  she  started  up,  and  extended  her  arms 
wildly,  pushing  back  the  liair  from  her  face,  and  uttering 
a  sort  of  cry  of  hope  and  surprise,  and  some  Italian  word 
of  endearment.  Her  eyes  were  blinded  with  tears ;  but 
in  an  instant  she  recognised  Margarat,  and  said, 

*'  *  Sister!'  in  so  gentle  and  utterly  mournful  a  tone, 
that  it  sounded  like  a  cry  for  mercy.  Margaret  etood 
transfixed,  bewildered,  unable  to  collect  her  thoughts; 
but  her  eyes  fell  at  that  moment  on  a  travelling  fur  glove 
that  lay  on  the  carpet  close  to  the  door.  She  knew  it 
well,  and  a  tumultuous  tide  of  passion  rushed  over  her 
soul,  sent  the  crimson  blood  into  her  cheek,  and  heaved 
in  her  swelling  and  indignant  breast.  With  flashing  eyes 
and  curling  lip  she  held  it  out  to  Ginevra,  who  took  it 
mechanically,  and  pressed  her  other  hand  to  her  throat, 
as  if  to  subdue  the  convulsive  agitation  of  her  frame. 

"  *  What  do  you  wish  ?  What  do  you  want,  sister  ?' 
abe  asked,  as  if  she  did  not  know  what  she  said. 


"At  that  moment  the  sound  of  carriage  wheeli  was 
heard,  and  both  sisters  started. 

**  *  Tes,'  exeUimed  Margaret,  in  a  loud  voice,  as  ihe 
sound  died  away  in  the  distance.  *  Tea,  he  is  going  I  he 
goes !  and  would  to  Heaven  he  had  never  known  you  or 
me ;  would  to  God  he  had  never  set  his  eyes  upon  us, 
and  brought  misery  to  me — and  to  you !  O  !  what  has 
he  brought  to  you  ?  I  know  not — I  dare  not — I  cannot 
think  or  speak  ;  but  guilty,  very  guilty  you  muat  be, 
Ginevra  ;  for  darkuess,  and  silence,  and  shame  have  at- 
tended your  actions.  A  false  innocence  has  been  on  your 
brow,  and  a  false  virtue  on  your  tongue.  Tou  have  de- 
ceived me  with  every  feature  in  your  face,  and  with  every 
aocent  of  your  voice.  He  is  gone :  yes,  thank  Heaven^ 
he  is  gone  !  But  peace,  and  hope,  and  trust  are  gone  too 
— for  ever  gone  from  this,  my  once  happy  home.  O^ 
may  he  never  return  !  May  my  eyes  never  behold  him 
again  !  May  his  own  conscience,  if  deceit  and  treachery 
have  not  for  ever  hardened  it,  torment  and  puni»h  him 
for  the  misery  he  has  brought  upon  me — ay,  and  upon 
you,'  she  continued  (as  Ginevra  fiiintly  murmured,  *  For 
God's  sake — for  mercy's  sake,  do  not  curse  hvm,  Marga- 
ret'), 'you,  my  fallen,  my  most  unhappy  sister.  0, 
Ginevra !  Ginevra !  was  it  for  this  that  you  were  made 
so  beautiful — so  highly  gifted — so  captivating  -  to  be  to 
infinitely  vile  ?  Ginevra,  I  could  hate  you  for  the  injury 
you  have  done  me,  if  I  did  not  pity  you  from  my  soul. 
You  who  know  so  well,  who  can  talk  so  well  of  pure,  and 
noble,  and  holy  thingn,  you  cannot  be  so  hardened — you 
cannot  be  so  dead  to  all  feeling.' 

**  Was  it  the  calm  of  death — was  it  the  deadness  of  the 
soul  that  made  those  pale  bloc  eyes  so  clear  and  mild  ia 
their  meek  and  most  expressive  sadness  9  Was  the  look 
of  tenderness  with  which  she  watched  the  excited  and 
quivering  features  of  her  indignant  sister,  another  piece 
of  well-acted  deceit,  and  the  convulsive  energy  with 
which  she  pressed  to  her  heart  the  small  crucifix  she 
wore  round  her  neck,  another  proof  of  hollow  formalism 
or  miserable  hypocrisy  V* 

We  cannot  give  the  entire  scene  :  it  is  enough 
that  Margaret,  struck  by  her  sister^s  solemn 
warnings  and  entreaties,  believed  her  to  be,  in 
defiance  of  the  most  decided  appearances,  inno- 
cent, pure,  and  holy.  After  Gineyra's  solemn 
adjuration  to  her  sister  to  give  up  all  thoughts 
of  Edmund  Neville  as  she  would  avoid  mortal  sin, 
and  to  forbear  asking  for  any  explanation  of  her 
mysterious  conduct,  she  continued  : — 

'* '  Our  paths  of  duty  are  different,  and  though  we  vaxj 
live  together,  if  that  even  be  allowed,  we  must  never  forget 
that  an  invisible  barrier  has  risen  between  us,  wh'ch  yon 
cannot,  and  I  dare  not,  remove.  If,  with  a  great  pntienoe 
and  a  holy  trust,  you  will  bear  with  me,  and  suspend  hard 
thoughts,  and  abstain  from  harsh  words,  it  will  be  a  great 
and  wonderful  effort  of  virtue  ;  and  hereafter,  my  >i*ter, 
you  will  be  glad  to  think  that  you  did  not  break  a  bruised 
reed — but  if  you  cannot,  then  let  God's  will  be  done.  Be 
it  trial,  or  be  it  punishment,  I  am  ready  to  receive  at 
your  hands  far  more  misery  than  I  have  inflicted  upon 
you.  Only' — she  stopped,  hesitated,  clasped  her  hands 
in  supplication,  and  then,  with  a  burst  of  such  agony  as 
she  had  not  given  way  to  before,  exclaimed — *  Only,  only 
spare  my  father.* 

"  Margaret  held  out  her  hand  without  looking  at  her, 
but,  as  she  was  leaving  the  room,  she  returned  impetuously, 
flung  herself  into  her  sister's  arms,  and  both  wept  with 
uncontrolable  emotion ;  and  when  those  two  fair  creatures 
parted,  it  was  with  a  heavier  weight  of  sorrow  on  their 
spirits  than  such  young  hearts  are  often  doomed  to  en- 
dure." 

"We  see  few  of  the  stolen  interviews  of  the  married 
pair ;  but  on  the  evening  before  Edmund^s  de- 
parture they  met.  Neville  bad  previously  in- 
formed his  uncle,  Mr.  Warren,  that  ho  had 
formed  an  attachment  to  Ginevra  Leslie,  vhom 
he  had  met  \rith  in  Italy,  and  that  his  father's 
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prejadices  alone  stood  in  tbe  way  of  a  marriage, 
upon  which  all  their  hopes  of  happiness  were 
placed.  Mr.  Warren  could  give  his  nephew  little 
hope  of  oTorcoming  the  strong  Protestant  preju- 
dices of  Mr.  Neville,  bat  he  did  think  that,  if  the 
urgency  of  the  case  were  placed  before  Ginevra, 
her  scruples  might  give  way ;  that,  where  the 
essentials  or  fundamentals  of  religion  were  almost 
identical,  she  would  yield  minor  or  trivial  points. 
He,  the  latitudinarian  Protestant,  little  knew 
Ginevra — ^the  pupil  of  Father  Francesco,  and  the 
devoted  disciple  of  "  the  eternal,  divine,"  and  only 
true  faith,  as  she  had  been  taught  to  believe. 

Cheered  by  Mr.  Warren's  view  of  his  situation, 
hope  began  to  revive  in  the  breast  of  Edmund : — 

"  But  when  he  met  Ginevra  on  the  terrace  of  the  park, 
on  the  evening  of  that  day,  and  they  stood  alone  together, 
with  the  dark  wintry  eky  over  their  heads,  and  th<>  gloomy 
future  weighing  on  their  hearts,  the  conflicts  of  grief  and 
passion,  of  love  and  anger,  burst  all  bounds.  Her  spirit 
rose  in  that  hour,  and  the  smothered  fire  that  mouldered 
ao  long  in  her  breast,  kept  under  by  nights  of  prayer  and 
days  of  struggle,  broke  forth  at  last,  and  the  passion  of 
her  Itidian  nature  shook,  and  almost  conrulsed  her  fragile 
form.  As,  in  her  own  tongue,  she  poured  forth  the  story 
of  her  wrongs,  and  shuddered  herself  as  she  told  it,  deep, 
deep  into  her  own  heart  and  into  his  she  dived,  and 
brushed  aside,  with  impetuous  and  overpowering  reason- 
ing, the  vain  subterfuges  by  which  he  sought  to  keep  tho 
truth  from  her  grasp ;  unrolled  the  past  before  his 
shrinking  glance ;  and  then,  with  his  hand  in  hers,  and 
pointing  to  Ilcavcn  with  the  other,  exclaimed — '  And 
when  at  the  last  judgment-seat  you  stand,  how  shall  you 
answer  to  Him  who  made  you,  for  having  tempted  a 
human  soul  into  destruction?  No,  £dmund»  no,*  she 
continued,  while  a  torrent  of  tears  fell  on  his  hand,  which 
she  still  clasped  with  both  hers.  '  No !  you  will  never 
have  to  answer  for  such  a  crime.  The  day  will  oome 
when  you  will  bless  God  that  I  could  withstand  your  tears, 
and  wring  your  heart. ' 

''  She  left  him  abruptly,  for  the  sound  of  footsteps  had 
that  moment  startled  them  :  but  he  was  gomg  the  next 
day,  and  her  conscience  reproached  her  for  the  vehemence, 
and  her  heart  smote  her  for  what,  in  her  s.^nsitive 
tenderness,  she  called  unkindness.  Through  that  long 
evening  not  one  glanoo  of  affection  could  she  obtain — not 
one  token  of  pardon." 

Neville  reached  Clantoy  just  in  time  to  attend 
the  obsequies  of  his  father,  who  had  died  suddenly. 
The  funeral  was  over — ^the  will  of  the  deceased 
was  read.  Edmund,  already  aware  of  its  con- 
tents, and  resolved  on  his  part,  listened  with  the 
concentrated  calmness  of  a  stoic  : — 

"  Everything  that  for  years  had  been  possessed  by  his 
fiunily,  the  townlands  of  Clantoy  and  Eskereen,  in  Ire- 
land, with  their  rent-rolls  of  ten  and  twenty  thousand  a 
year  ;  Darrell-court,  and  its  dependencies,  in  the  county 

of ,  in  England;  a  small  estate  in  Sootkind;   a 

house  in  Cavendish  square  in  London ;  and  other  minor 
bequests  accompanying  these,  were  successively  and  pom- 
poosly  enumerated,  and  all  were  left  to  him  to  hold  and 
to  keep  at  his  pleasure,  and  to  descend  to  his  children 
after  him,  under  proviso  and  condition,  that  if  he  remained 
unmarried,  or  died  without  heirs,  the  said  estates  and 
properties,  Ac.,  should  devolve  to  Ann  Neville,  his  sister, 
and  to  her  heirs  after  her  ;  or,  in  the  event  of  his  marry- 
ing, or  declaring  a  marriage,  with  a  person  professing  the 
Romftn  Catbolle  religion,  that  he  should  at  once  forfeit 
the  possession  of  the  said  estates,  properties,  dtc,  and 
that  they  should  at  snch  times  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
said  Ann  Neville,  or,  her  life  failing,  to  her  children  after 
her,  or,  her  heirs  failing,  to  Charles  Neville,  of  , 

and  to  his  heirs  after  him.' ' 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

"  He  had  not  raised  his  eyes  once  daring  the  time  which 


it  had  taken  to  read  the  will ;  and  when  an  old  squire, 
who  was  distantly  related  to  him,  shook  hands  with  him» 
as  they  passed  through  the  hall  into  the  drawing-room, 
and  whispered — *  aye,  a  chip  of  the  old  block — a  Protes- 
tant to  the  back-bone — no  Popish  wife,  hey  ?'  the  blood 
which  rushed  to  his  heart  did  not  even  tinge  his  oheek." 

Not  without  a  struggle,  however,  did  Neville  now 
act  the  part  of  a  conscious  impostor,  and  allow 
himself  to  hold  a  position  from  which  there  seemed 
to  him  no  honourable  or  possible  means  of  extri- 
cating himself,  unless  his  wife  listened  to  his  so- 
licitations and  arguments,  and  became  a  Protes- 
tant. His  actual  situation  he  durst  not,  all  at 
once,  lay  open  to  the  high-souled  Ginevra,  strong 
in  her  Italian  faith,  and  before  whom  the  path  of 
duty  ever  lay  broad  and  well-defined.  She  heard  of 
the  death  of  her  unknown  father-in-law,  and  was 
anxious  to  learn  how  that  event  might  affect  her 
husband  or  herself.  Now,  surely,  the  great  ob- 
stacle was  removed,  and  the  painful  secret  might 
be  revealed.  With  many  hopes  and  fears  she 
broke  the  seal  of  Neville's  first  letter,  and  read — 

'"So  much  depends  on  the  spirit  in  which  you  will  re- 
ceive and  read  this  letter,  that  I  entreat  you  to  pause 
before  you  give  way  to  your  feelings  and  take  it  for 
granted,  that  blindly  to  adhere,  under  all  circumstances, 
to  a  predetermined  course,  is  the  best  and  highest  wis- 
dom. I  never  felt  to  love  you  more  than  at  this  moment. 
All  that  you  have  been  to  me  since  the  first  hour  of  our 
acquaintance  is  present  to  my  mind — your  gentleness^ 
your  heroic  patience,  and  generous  forbearance  under  the 
most  trying  circumstances.  I  do  full  justice  to  the  prin- 
ciples that  have  guided  you  throughout.  I  can  even 
appreciate  and  respect  the  resistance  which  you  have 
hitherto  offered  to  my  entreaties  on  a  subject,  on  which 
your  feelings  are  admirable,  but  on  which  an  error  in 
judgment  misleads  you.  Whon  we  have  adverted  to  this 
point,  we  have  neither  of  us  viewed  it  with  sufficient 
calmness,  or  in  the  dispassionate  manner  which  it  de- 
mands. It  is,  doubtless,  difficult  to  be  calm  when,  on  tho- 
dccision  of  ano.ther,  the  happiness  or  wretchedness  of  a 
whole  life  depends,  and  when  the  obstacles  that  are 
rairscd  against  the  only  safe  and  proper  course  are  the 
i*esult  of  deplorable  error  and  prejudice.  You  know  well 
what  I  allude  to ;  but  1  must  inform  you  that  the  reasons 
1  formerly  urged  with  such  earnestness  on  your  considera- 
tion, when  I  implored  you  to  conform  to  the  religion  of 
your  husband  and  your  country,  are  become  tenfold  more 
imperative  from  the  tenor  of  my  father's  will.  In  short, 
there  is  no  alternative  now  between  that  concession  on 
your  part,  or  such  ruin  and  misery  to  us  both  as  cannot 
be  calmly  contemplated.  I  will  not  go  over  tbe  ground 
that  we  have  but  too  often  trodden  before.  I  wUl  only 
repeat,  that  what  I  want  of  you  is  no  offence  against 
morality — no  abandonment  of  the  service  of  your  Creator; 
tliat  service  which  every  reasonable  creature  owes  to  Uim, 
but  which  finds  its  expression  in  one  peculiar  form,  or  in 
another,  according  to  the  infinite  variety  and  incident  of 
climate,  of  character,  and  of  association,  which  serve  to 
produce  a  number  of  religions — ^all  resulting  from  one 
source,  and  tending  to  one  end,  common  to  all,  needful 
for  all.  You  received  tbe  tenets  which  at  present  you 
hold  from  early  instructors,  whoso  country,  and  whose 
sympathies  ore  entirely  different  from  those  of  the  land 
which  is  now  become  your  home,  and  in  which  my  inte- 
rests and  my  duties  are  centred.  How  can  you,  at  your 
age,  have  any  assurance  that  what  you  now  believe  is  not 
merely  the  truth,  but  the  only  truth?  Why  cannot  you 
adopt  the  religious  convictions  of  your  family,  of  your 
friends,  and  of  one  dearer  to  you  (if  you  have  not  deceived 
me  on  that  point)  than  all  the  world  beside  ?  Will  yon 
run  the  risk  of  ruining  me,  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
on  the  chance  that  your  early  teachers  were  better  in- 
formed, and  more  enlightened,  than  those  friends,  of  whose 
understandings  you  have  yourself  such  a  high  opinion? 
It  seems  to  me  that,  viewed  in  this  light,  you  cannot 
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hentate  toy  longer  in  following  the  line  of  oonduct  which 
alone  eaa  reacne  us  £rom  an  abyas  of  irreparable  miseiy. 
The  itate  of  the  case  ia  this ;  I  am  not  only  ruined,  but 
dishonoured ;  unable  to  meet  the  most  indispensable  en- 
gagements, or  even  to  look  the  world  in  the  iaoe  again, 
if,  while  yon  persist  in  professing  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  I  should  acknowledge  my  marriage.  I  will  never 
deny  what  you  may  choose  to  proclaim  to  the  world,  but 
this  I  plainly  tell  you,  that  on  the  day  that  you  disclose 
this  secret  (and  I  leave  you  at  liberty  to  do  so;  this 
Tery  letter  in  your  hands  fumisbes  you  with  evidence, 
and  places  me  at  your  meroy),  I  shall  leave  England  for 
«ver,  and  never  set  eyes  on  you  again.  If  you  persist  in 
your  present  religious  opinions,  there  are  but  two  alter- 
natives before  you.  One  is  silence — ^whioh  must  forbid 
our  meeting  but  in  crowds,  or  our  ever  speaking  to  each 
other  but  in  fear  and  trembling.  The  otlier  is— an  eter- 
nal separation,  with  the  consciousness  that  you  have 
driven  your  husband  from  his  country  and  his  homo — 
blasted  his  name,  ruined  his  fortune,  broken  his  heart. ' " 

We  oannot  follow  all  Neville's  argumonts  and 
cntreatiea  before  he  thus  concluded  :— 

**  *  Ginevra !  if  you  write  to  me  to  come  to  you— if,  with 
the  simplicity  of  a  child,  and  the  tenderness  of  a  woman, 
you  resign  yourself  to  me,  and  as  the  Scripture  itself  di- 
zects  you,  learn  of  your  husband  in  meekness  and  in  sub- 
mission, what  days  of  bliss  are  in  store  for  us,  what  a  life 
of  happiness  before  us !  You,  who  are  the  only  woman  I 
have  ever  truly  loved — you,  who  hare  already  given  me 
proofs  of  beroio  devotedness,  and.borne  with  such  gentle  pa- 
tience the  strange  sufferings  of  our  lot,  now,  that  on  one  hand, 
every  blessing  is  within  our  reach,  and  every  misery  threat- 
ening us  on  tne  other — will  you  hesitate  any  longer  ?  I  ask 
of  you  peace,  honour,  happiness  I  And  will  you  let  an 
opinion,  blindly  received  and  blindly  mamtained,  weigh 
against  the  fidelity  you  vowed  to  me,  the  submission  you 
owe  me,  the  love  yon  bear  me  ?  Let  conscience  speuk  to 
yon  unbiassed  by  prejudice ;  and  if  you  listen  to  its  voice, 
this  is  the  last  time  I  shall  have  to  tremble  as  I  send—  to 
tremble  aa  I  wait — a  letter  from  you. — Ever  yours, 

" '  Edmund  Nsvillk.'  ** 

Was  ever  Catholic  wife  so  tried  ? 

"She  walked  to  the  door  and  locked  it,  and  then  came 
back  and  sat  down  near  the  table  on  which  the  letter  was 
lying.  She  started  when  her  hand  touched  it,  as  if  there 
was  danger  in  its  contact  Twice  she  passed  her  hand 
over  her  brow,  and  then  her  face  flushed  violently  ;  sud- 
denly her  throat  seemed  to  swell  and  her  chest  to  heave ; 
with  both  hands  she  seized  the  velvet  ribbon  round  her 
neck,  and  tore  it  asunder.  The  ring  it  held  flew  out,  and 
fell  at  some  distance  on  the  floor.  She  took  tlie  letter  and 
read  it  again,  wildly  glancing  from  line  to  line  with  a  be- 
wildered expression  of  doubt,  of  misery,  and  of  fear.  When 
aha  came  to  the  last  sentence,  she  lighted  a  candle  and 
held  the  paper  to  the  flame.  It  burned  slowly ;  slie  watched 
word  after  word,  line  after  line,  disappear,  till  the  fire 
reached  her  hand ;  she  let  it  fall,  and  soon  it  mingled  with 
the  ashes. 

Mr.  Warren,  who  had  previously  attempted  to 
remove  what  he  considered  the  religious  preju- 
dices, or  foolish  scruples,  of  Miss  Ginevra  Leslie, 
had,  at  this  moment,  come  to  say  farewell,  pre- 
Tious  to  his  departure  for  Crermany.  She  was 
calm,  hut  deadly  pale,  and  he  felt  painfully  con- 
cerned for  her,  though  her  distress  was  merely,  as 
he  fancied,  the  dream  of  a  love-sick  girl  rudely 
destroyed,  not  the  whole  life  of  a  woman  blighted. 

"With  evident  embarrassment  he  endeavoured  to  address 
to  her  a  few  words  of  sympathy.  This  was  more  than 
she  could  bear ;  the  struggle  was  dreadful ;  she  would 
have  given  worlds  to  break  that  silence,  to  question  him, 
to  tear  the  veil  from  his  eyes  and  from  her  own,  and 
hurst  through  the  shackles  which  were  driving  the  iron 
into  her  soul.  But  she  could  not  speak  and  be  calm. 
She  oould  not  command  the  tumultuous  throbbing  of  her 
heart — she  gasped  for  breath.  All  traces  of  colour 
Taniahed  from  her  cheeks  ;  her  lips  were  partly  open  but 
dki  not  move.  Her  breathing  was  now  scarcely  disoemi- 
Ue^  so  prafeuad  waa  the  sileiMe  of  her  whole  being.     It 


was  awfiil  as  the  atiUnest  that  praoedei  the  alUtm,    Mr* 

Warren  said  with  hesitation — 

"  '  I  hear  that  Edmund  is  miserablo— (hat  his  SUhefn 
will'— 

"  The  name,  the  words  fell  on  her  ear — and  swift  am 
the  hurricane  over  the  ocean,  acroea  that  silent  spirit 
awept  a  tide  of  passion,  too  powerful  for  the  slender  finme 
that  quivered  with  its  violence.  Her  eyes  flashed,  her 
breast  heaved ;  over  her  cheeks,  her  neck,  her  tempfes, 
rushed  the  crimson  huo  of  indignant  feeling,  and  words 
rose  to  her  lips  as  keen  as  her  anguish — as  strong  aa  her 
despair. 

"  *  And  what  is  num's  will  V  she  eried  with  ooiiTiilsiTe 
agitation — '  What  is  man's  will,  that  it  should  sever 
what  God  hath  united  ?  Can  the  breath  of  his  mouth — 
the  stroke  of  his  pen — A  will !  a  will !  in  God's  name, 
Mr.  Warren,  is  it  Uii  will,  or  man's  will,  that  most  pre^ 
vail  ?  Heaven  forgive  me !  I  know  not  what  I  say,  my 
brain  is  giving  way.' 

"  She  fell  on  her  knees,  her  feoe  buried  in  her  hands." 

From  the  pathetic  reply  of  Ginevra  to  the  appeal 
of  her  hushand  wo  give  hut  one  passage  : — 

"  Oh,  dearest  Edmund,  if  it  is  a  sin  to  lie  to  men,  to  lie 
to  God  ia  an  unpardonable  crime.  If  I  were  to  abjure 
the  £uth  which  is  as  strong  as  life  within  me — ^if  I  pro- 
tested by  my  acts,  and  with  my  lips,  againat  what  in  my 
soul  I  believed — ^what  in  my  heart  I  adored — my  very 
prayers  would  become  insults  to  the  Majesty  of  heaven. 
But  is  there,  indeed,  no  alternative  but  that  which  yon 
point  out  ? — have  I  to  choose  between  my  guilt  and 

your  despair  ? 

•        ••••••• 

"A  thousand  wild  fears  and  vague  suspicions  dart 
through  my  mind.  I  have  risen  at  night  and  made  my 
way  to  the  library,  and  searched  in  books,  and  read  over 
laws  and  statutes,  till  my  head  has  throbbed  with  fatigue 
and  anguish.  I  can  nowhere  find  an  explanation  of  the 
fate  you  assign  to  me.  I  cannot  accept  it,  Edmund,  nor 
by  a  sacrilegious  lie  avert  it  ;  and  yet  I  cannot,  I  dare 
not  brave  your  anger,  your  threatened  desertion — to 
draw  upon  you  all  the  misfortunes  you  speak  o£  Have 
mercy  upon  me,  and  explain  yourself  clearly.  Prove  to 
me  that  it  is  just  and  honourable  to  keep  our  mainage  a 
perpetual  secret  ;  that  you  have  the  right  te  do  so — the 
right  to  compel  me  to  silence  by  more  fearful  thruats.  by 
more  powerful  means,  than  if  you  pointed  a  dagger  at  my 
breast.  Only  prove  to  me  this,  Edmund,  and  I  will  be 
silent  as  the  grave,  till  the  day  that  death  will  give  you 
freedom,  and  to  me  peace.  Only  never  forget,  as  you 
wo  old  not  forget  your  soul's  salvation,  and  your  hopes  of 
heaven,  that  what  God  has  joined  together,  man  cannot 
put  asunder.  Remember  that  I  must  ever  stand  between 
you  and  other  hopes,  between  you  and  other  ties,  as  a 
shade,  a  cloud,  a  bhghting  vision  !  Oh,  that  it  were  not 
a  crime  to  bid  you  forget  me  ;  that  it  wore  not  a  duty 
thus  to  cross  your  path  and  embitter  your  existence. 
Why  it  should  be  so,  Edmund,  why  the  pure  gold  of  our 
love  has  turned  into  dross,  you  alone  can  tell.  '^ 

The  result  of  this  painful  correspondence  was, 
that  Neville  resolved,  in  spite  of  conscience  and 
his  hetter  feeling,  to  preserve  silence  for  a  time^ 
in  the  hope  that  Ginevra  might  relent,  and  yet 
see  it  her  duty  to  profess  the  Protestant  faith,  as 
this  alone  could  rescue  her  hushand  &om  debt» 
dishonour,  and  heggary  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  Ginevra,  in  the  hope  of  Father  Francesco's 
return  which  he  had  announced,  also  resolved  still 
to  keep  the  important  secret : — 

*'  And  thus  she  remained  in  her  father's  house,  to  some 
an  object  of  strange  interest,  to  some  of  enthusiastic  ad* 
miration,  to  all,  perhaps,  of  a  nameless  oompassion;  fer 
all  felt  that  hor  lot  differed  in  some  ways  from  that  of 
others ;  that  there  was  a  cloud  resting  upon  her — Walter 
Sydney  called  it  a  halo,  so  mild  was  the  light  of  her  e7^, 
so  pure  was  the  tenour  of  her  life.  Margaret  alone  bad 
seen  that  cloud  gather,  and  knew  the  dftfk  8o«roe  from 
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whence  ii  rose ;  but  eren  when  it  was  weighed  on  that 
shrinking  head,  her  own  heart  had  whispered  that  it  was 
laden  with  misery,  and  not  with  shame.  Her  own  wild 
spirits,  herchildish  glee,  her  thoughtless  prattle  was  altered. 
She  seemed  to  Tiew  Ufe  differently  firom  what  she  had 
hitherto  done.  Her  own  disappointment,  the  weight  of  a 
secret,  gratitude  for  the  quiet  and  spotless  course  of  her 
own  life,  seemed  to  deepen  and  to  strengthen  her  cha- 
racter. Then  Walter  Sydney's  lessons  began  to  tell,  and 
the  peculiarity  of  such  an  affection  as  his  to  strike  her." 

And  in  brief,  the  most  perfect  understanding  soon 
grew  up  between  Margaret  and  her  '*  Old  Walter." 
He  had  always  lored  her — from  her  cradle  till 
now  that  she  considered  herself  old  enough  to  ap- 
proach the  marriage-altar ;  and,  stranger  still, 
looking  more  deeply  and  considerately  into  her  own 
heart,  Margaret  found  that  she  had  always  loved 
him,  and  him  only.  Cross-purposes  are  not  at 
an  end,  however,  for  wo  are  not  yet  through  the 
second  volume,  and  the  whole  family  of  Grantley 
Manor  are  on  the  wing  for  London,  whore, 
plunged  into  the  vortex  of  gay,  youthful  life, 
Walter  insisted  that  his  Margaret  should  make 
further  trial  of  her  affections  and  constancy.  At 
the  close  of  a  very  pretty  scene  of  something  quite 
as  tender,  and  not  much  less  romantic,  than 
young,  passionate  love,  Walter  exclaims  : — 

**  *  Mai^aret,  listen  to  my  firm,  my  unalterable  reso- 
lution, formed  even  at  this  moment  of  overpowering 
happiness,  and  which,  so  help  me  God !  I  will  keep.  You 
shall  not  marry  your  Old  Walter — ^you  shall  not  give  your 
youth,  your  beauty,  your  heart  to  him — ^you  shall  not 
bind  yourself  by  irrevocable  ties,  till  you  have  tried  and 
tested  your  feelings,  and  learned  tho  full  value  of  that 
priceless  gift.  O,  my  beloved  ohild  !  tell  no  one  of  the 
hope  you  have  given  me.  Let  not  the  world,  or  any  hu- 
man being,  even  venture  to  interfere  or  judge,  if  they 
should  come  when,  with  the  same  adorable  simplicity  with 
M-hich  you  have  offered  to  intrust  your  happiness  to  my 
keeping,  you  should  come  to  me  and  say — Walter,  I  was 
mistaken.  You  may,  you  must  love  me  still,  but  not  in 
the  way  we  once  thought  of.  A  silent  pressure  of  the 
hand,  a  struggle,  a  prayer,  and  the  dream  would  bo  at 
an  end.  This  short  life  would  be  more  sad,  doubtless, 
and  the  thought  of  another  more  precious  still  than  be- 
fore ;  but  none  would  know  the  trial,  or  the  consolations 
of  that  hour,  but  yourself  and  me.  Promise  me  this, 
Margaret  !* 

'* '  And  how  long  is  my  trial  to  last,  you  suspicious 
Old  Walter  ?  I  think  I  have  done  something  very  like 
proposing  to  you,  and  I  am  not  quite  sure  I  have  not 
been  refused  in  a  very  pretty  sentimental  manner.' 

"  Now,  for  the  first  time,  Walter  smiled,  and  the  full 
tide  of  happiness  seemed  to  rush  ovor  his  heart. 
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That  evening,  at  the  same  time,  both  sisters  had 
raised  their  eyes  to  Heaven,  and  both  had  felt  as  if  a 
blessing,  a  bcnedictum,  had  descended  on  their  heads. 
On  one,  the  bright  &oe  of  nature  had  smiled  ;  its  glo- 
rious hues,  its  perfumes,  and  itf  songs,  had  spoken  a 
blessing  from  the  skies,  and  that  evening  hour  had  brought 
her  a  promise  of  happiness,  the  purest  that  earth  can 
yield.  The  other  had  received  a  benediction  from  the 
altar,  where  she  had  knelt  in  the  inmiediate  presence  of 
God,  and  she  rose  with  the  premise  that  none  but  God 
can  make  good — that  suffering  itself  may  be  a  pledge  of 
mercy,  a  source  of  blessing,  an  earnest  of  Heaven. 

'*  Margaret  drew  near  to  the  piano  as  her  sister  finished 
the  plaintive  but  glorious  strain,  and  passing  her  arm 
round  her  neck,  whispered — 

** '  Oinevra,  I  am  happy ;  would  to  Heaven  that  you 
were  so  too  !' 

**  A  flash  of  joy  passed  over  the  pale  face  of  the  young- 
est sister. 

«  *  O  mother  of  mercies !'  she  exclaimed,  '  thou  hast 
pleaded  and  obtained  !' 


The  Leslie  family  went  to  London  and  Walter 
followed.  Ginevra  made  at  once  a  strong  im- 
pression upon  fashionable  society.  Her  strange 
beauty,  her  foreign  manners,  her  talents,  and  her 
genius  combined  to  make  her  the  idol  of  the 
world  which  she  shunned— 

"And  it  was  impossible  that  she  should  not  feel  tho 
contrast  between  the  homage  she  received,  and  the  ad- 
miration she  inspired,  and  the  bitter  and  miserable  des- 
tiny which  her  husband  assigned  to  her ;  but  the  love  and 
devotion  for  others,  instead  of  healing,  seemed  but  to 
deepen  the  wounds  which  her  heart  had  received ;  and 
when  bursts  of  admiration  and  murmurs  of  applause  at- 
tended some  brilliant  exercise  of  her  talents ;  when,  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  genius,  and  the  simplicity  of  manner 
which  belonged  to  her,  she  had  electrified  her  hearers  by 
some  incomparable  strain  of  melody,  or  by  an  improvisa- 
tion, in  which  thought  seemed  to  hurry  on  language  with 
a  startling  and  resistless  impetuosity,  she  would  return  to 
her  place,  and  sit  in  silence  with  one  image  before  her 
eyes,  and  only  value  the  praiies  resounding  in  her  ears, 
as  tributes  to  be  one  day  laid  at  the  feet  of  her  undeserv- 
ing husband." 

That  husband  appears  on  the  scene  to  heighten 
her  distress,  and  increase  the  difficulty  of  the  part^ 
so  foreign  to  her  nature,  that  she  was  compelled 
to  play.  There  were  rumours  afloat  of  Neville's 
marriage,  and  Ginevra  herself  became  the  object 
of  the  marked  attentions  of  Sir  Charles  d*Arcy. 

The  doubts  and  perplexities  of  Margaret  were 
renewed  as  she  viewed  the  conduct  of  her  sister  ; 
and  the  misery  and  despair  of  Ginevra  became 
unendurable,  for  now  a  rival  appeared  in  the  per- 
son of  Mrs.  Frazer,  a  gay  widow  whom  society 
gave  to  Neville.  One  day  Ginevra  had  per- 
versely, and  unlike  her  gentle  self,  persisted  in 
acting  in  a  play,  though  wholly  unfit  for  the  ne- 
cessary exei'tion,  merely  to  prevent  Mrs.  Fraier 
from  taking  her  part.  The  demon  of  jealousy 
had  been  let  loose  upon  her — the  bitter  jealousy 
of  a  disowned  wife  : — 

"When  afler  the  rehearsal  scene  she  found  herself 
alone,  she  two  or  three  times  waved  her  arms  above  her 
head,  [as  if  to  dissipate  the  weight  that  seemed  to  press 
on  her  brain,  and  then  clasped  her  hands  in  earnest 
supplication. 

'*  '  Send  an  angel  to  comfort  me,'  she  murmured ;  and 
doubtless  her  prayer  was  heard,  for  tears  came  to  her  re- 
lief—tears that  tall  liko  rain  on  the  parched  ground ;  and 
words,  too,  which  relieve  the  pent  up  spirit,  burst  fi*om 
her  lips  in  the  solitude  of  her  chamber — broken,  incohe- 
rent, checked  by  sobs,  without  precise  meaning — ^but  yet 
with  power  to  relieve.  Who  knows  not  the  value  of  those 
secret  out-pourings  ? 

"  *  Edmund,  will  you  come  to  me?  Edmund,  will  you 
return  to  mo?*  she  murmured.  *  I  am  so  weary,  so 
lonely,  so  frightened  sometimes.  I  am  so  afraid  of  you— 
I  am  so  afraid  for  you.  0,  if  I  dared,  I  would  flee  away, 
and  be  at  rest.  There  are  homes  where  I  might  lay  my 
head,  and  never  cross  your  path  again.  But  I  may  not 
shrink  from  the  struggle.  O,  that  woman !  Anything 
but  that — ^any  trial  but  that.  Bound  to  mo  for  ever- 
bound  to  me  by  ties  he  hates,  perhaps,  and  cannot  break 
— and  my  silence,  my  ignorance,  my  fears — it  is  too  much 
— the  cross  is  too  heavy,  the  burthen  too  great  !* 

"  She  lifted  up  her  head  :  the  sun  was  sinking  obscurely 
bright  among  the  dark  clouds  that  seemed  assembled  to 
receive  him.  It  was  tho  sunset-hour,  when  every  knee 
bends  in  her  own  land  as  the  vesper-bell  floats  over  sea 
and  plain  from  every  lofty  spire  and  convent  tower.  She 
recited  the  sacred  but  familiar  words,  and  with  them  peace 
returned.  Long  and  earnestly  she  prayed.  She  prayed 
for  strength  to  do  her  duty,  that  simplest  and  most  su- 
blime of  all  prayers,  whether  It  points  to  the  commonest 
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•df-denkds,  or  to  tbo  mo«t  heroie  laerHloot.  He  that 
hears  that  prayer,  and  gives  that  strength,  knows  alone 
where  it  is  most  needed  ;  for  He  alone  can  judge  of  the 
merit  of  those  sacrifices  to  which  the  world  so  often  ren- 
ders much  more  or  much  less  than  justice.  Pale  still, 
hut  patient  and  calm,  GineTra  left  her  room,  and  joined 
her  father  and  her  sister.  With  that  perfect  simplicity 
and  earnestness  of  character  which  was  peculi«ir  to  her, 
she  reproached  herself  for  haying  neglected  to  do  her  best 
at  the  rehearsal  of  that  momiiig — at  having  allowed  her 
own  suffisrings  to  interfere  with  the  satisfaction  of  others 
— and  it  would  bare  been  touching  to  any  one  who  could 
have  known  how  sore  and  bruised  that  gentle  spirit  had 
been  that  day,  to  have  seen  her  take  up  that  manuscript, 
the  very  sight  of  which  was  painful  to  ber,  and  con  it  over 
like  a  child  its  lesson,  while  now  and  then  she  disentangled 
Margaret's  knitting,  or  raised  her  eyes  from  her  work  to 
smile  at  Colonel  Leslie,  who  since  the  morning  had 
watched  her  with  anxious  tenderness.  She  observed  this  ; 
it  gave  her  a  motive  for  exertion." 

The  play  was  performed  in  the  presence  of  Ne- 
yille.     It  was  one  that  caught  his  conscience  : — 

*' '  What  an  actress  !  How  she  acts  ! '  is  whispered  in 
the  pit,  in  the  boxes,  in  the  galleries.  Thefirsit  act  ends, 
the  curtain  falls,  the  applause  continues. 

*' '  How  can  you  sit  on,  like  a  stone,  Neville,  when 
that  girl  is  enough  to  drive  one  mad  ?  Did  you  ever  see 
any  thing  so  captivating  ?  D' Arcy  is  desperately  in  love 
with  her.  No  wonder,  for  they  have  been  rehearsing  to- 
gether, morning,  noon,  and  night,  for  the  last  three 
weeks.' " 

And  now  it  was  Edmund's  tarn  to  be  tortured 

"with  jealousy  : — 

**  She  has  not  answered  his  letters — she  has  disregarded 
his  requests,  his  entreaties  against  her  acting — she  has 
cast  him  off,  and  the  ties  which  he  has  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge, have  ceased  to  bind  her  conscienoe.  He  blames, 
he  condemns,  he  despises  her — he  thinks  that  her  religion 
might  have  taught  her  better.  He  forgets  everything, 
but  that  he  loves  her  still,  and  that  she  loves  him  no 
more. 
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Need  we  say  that  Ginevra  had  nerer  received  any 
of  her  husband's  letters — ^nerer  learned  the  wishes 
she  would  have  hoen  too  happy  to  obey. 

From  this  point  the  work  is  full  of  continuous 
interest.  We  shall  give  but  one  scene  of  fiery 
trial.  At  a  hall,  Ginevra  is  receiving  the  passion- 
ate declaration  of  Sir  Charles  d'Arcy,  and  quite 
stunned,  is  at  a  loss  what  to  reply,  when  she  saw 
her  husband — 

**  In  a  moment  Edmund  was  by  her  side ;  he  offered 
her  his  arm,  as  if  they  were  engaged  to  dance.  She  took 
it  in  silence,  and  they  stood  among  the  crowd.  Suddenly 
a  voice  at  his  elbow  said  - 

"  '  You  do  not  waltz — what  are  you  about  ?  * 

**  It  was  Mrs.  Frazer  who  spoke.  Then  Ginevra  felt 
that  they  flew  swiftly  round  and  round,  in  the  midst  of 
that  crowd,  to  the  sound  of  that  loud  music,  and  she 
scarcely  knew  if  what  oppressed  her  heart  and  her  brain 
was  joy  or  suffering.  His  arm  was  round  her  waist,  and 
her  head  was  gradually  sinking  on  his  shoulder. 

"  '  Stop  ! '  she  said  ;  and  they  drew  back  and  pierced 
that  crowd,  and  still  he  dragged  her  along,  without  speak- 
ing, down  a  long  shrubbery  walk,  and  across  a  wood,  till 
they  reached  a  small  temple,  built  in  the  Italian  style, 
which  stood  at  the  end  of  a  vista.  Edmund  darted  within 
itand  closed  the  door,  bolting  it  inside.  The  coolness  of 
the  atmosphere  revived  her.  He  had  let  go  her  hand, 
and  was  standing  opposite  to  her,  with  his  arms  folded, 
and  his  countenance  lowering  with  speechless  anger. 
She  clasped  her  hands,  and  exclaimed — 

<'*Atlast — ^and  thus!'  and  then,  rising  with  impe- 
tuosity, she  stood  before  him,  and  raising  her  head 
proudly,  returned  his  glance  ;  and  in  hers  there  was  such 
mighty  upbraidings— such  overpowering  reproaches,  so 


strong  in  their  mildness,  that  he  filtered  under  its  speech- 
less influence,  and  exclaimed — 

'* '  Ginevra,  you  can  break  my  heart,  but  not  bendny 
will.  You  may  plunge  us  both  into  deq)air,  but  you  shall 
not  pursue  your  course  unmolested.  Do  not  imagine 
that  you  can  brave  me  in  every  way,  or  that  I  will  net 
sacrifice  everything  in  the  world,  rather  than  endure  the 
silent  humiliation  of  the  last  few  days — your  name  in 
every  mouth!— your  shame  procLiimed  aloud!  Aye,  yoor 
shame!  though  the  world  knows  it  not ;  and  into  my  very 
ears  instils  the  poison  of  its  slander.  Did  you  iniagine  I 
should  bear  this,  and  tamely  acquiesce  in  my  dishonour 
and  in  yours  ?  To  my  fiice,  this  vezy  day,  displaying 
with  audacity * 

"  The  colour  rushed  to  her  face ;  t  storm  was  gathe^ 
ing  on  her  brow  ;  a  torrent  of  recrimination  was  rising  to 
her  lips ;  a  woman's  insulted,  wounded,  goaded  feelings 
were  struggling  for  mastery,  and  well  nigh  burst  all 
barriers,  and  broke  through  all  restraints  ;  but  she  paused 
and  prayed  for  patience,  and  with  a  strong  hand  kept 
down  that  rising  passion,  and,  with  an  effort  of  more  than 
human  virtue,  pleaded  for  herself.  She^  the  victim  to 
the  tyrant,  the  deserted  wife  to  the  jealous  husband .'  Oh, 
what  a  relief  to  the  oppressed  spirit  it  would  have  to  defy, 
to  threaten,  to  upbraid,  to  take  a  haughty  stand  on  the 
ground  he  had  assigned  her,  to  brave  his  anger,  to  scorn 
his  threats  in  his  presence,  even  if  her  own  heart  should 
afterwards  break  in  his  absence  !  But  there  was  a  word 
stamped  upon  her  brain,  engraved  upon  her  heart,  which 
passion  could  not  efface,  or  anger  obliterate.  £xpiati(m^ 
was  that  word  ;  and  it  brought  her  to  his  feet,  not  to  plead 
guilty  to  his  charges,  but  to  accuse  her  own  ignorance,  to 
entreat  his  indulgence,  to  implore  his  piidance.  and  tlien, 
with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  his  face,  and  her  hand  clasped 
in  his,  to  wait  for  his  next  words,  as  if  her  sentence  of 
life  or  of  death  turned  upon  them.  And  now  was  her 
worst  trial — now  her  guardlin  angel  must  support  her — 
now  the  saints  in  heaven  should  pray  for  her — for  Ed- 
mund has  drawn  her  to  his  breast,  and  his  heart  is  beat- 
ing against  hers,  and  his  eyes  are  fixed  upon  hers  with 
unutterable  love  ;  and  that  voice,  which  she  has  so  of\en 
in  ber  solitude  pined  to  bear,  is  pouring  forth  into  her 
ears  words  of  passionate  affection,  of  ardent  supplicntion 
and  when  she  attempts  to  speak,  he  closes  her  mouth 
with  kisses,  and  draws  her  still  closer  to  himself.  He 
pleads,  he  reasons,  he  holds  the  cup  of  bliss  to  her 
lips,  he  tempts  her  by  every  art,  he  scares  her  by  every 
fear.  She  grows  pnle  and  paler  as  the  fierce  conflict 
Lists  :  and  then,  suddenly  leaving  his  side,  she  stands  be- 
fore him,  and  says — 

But  we  must  stop.  Ginevra  triumphs  ;  the  good 
angel,  as  she  supposes,  is  by  her  side,  whispering 
that  "  life  is  too  short ;  eternity  too  long,"  for 
the  awful  sacrifice  of  principle  required  of  her  : — 

"  *  Save  me — save  me,*  "  she  said ;  *•  '  I  cannot  endure 
this  trial  much  longer.  I  love  you,  and  make  you  mi<or- 
able.  I  would  give  my  life  for  you,  and  I  embitter 
yours ;  my  wretchedness  can  scarcely  be  more  cam- 
plete.' " 

'**Go,'"  said  Edmund  gloomily;  "'go,  and  tell 
your  family — go,  and  toll  that  crowd  of  people  yonder 
that  you  are  my  wife.  Thon,  at  least,  no  insolent  ad- 
mirers will  dare  for  a  while  to  address  you  ;  and  if  they 
ask  what  is  become  of  your  husband,  you  may  tell  them 
that  he  is  ruinud,  dishonoured,  and  undone,  through 
you,  and  by  you — * '" 

They  parted,  with  the  conviction  on  Neville's 
part,  that  he  had  offended  his  deserted  and  in- 
sulted wife  beyond  woman's  forgiveness. 

"  And  then,  in  days  to  come,  how  should  he  see 
her  % — If  she  should  ever  fall  into  guilt,  would  not  her 
fiill  weigh  on  his  conscience  like  a  damning  curse ;  and 
the  memory  of  her  lost  virtue  haunt  him  X»  the  day  of  hd 
death  like  a  menacing  spectre?  What  could  save  her, 
he  bitterly  asked  himself,  if,  hating  him — ^her  husband 
and  her  betrayer — she  stood  in  the  world  wJh  her 
youth,  her  beauty,  her  warm  heart,  and  her  ardent  spi- 
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rit,  onfriuurded  by  nered  ties,  unprotected  from  unhal- 
lowed affeotioDS,  and  with  a  life  before  her  unbrighteoed 
by  one  ray  of  hope  or  of  loye  V  What  can  save  her  ?  he 
repeated  with  agony  ;  and  then  he  thought  of  her  reli- 
gion— her  firm,  ardent,  uncompromising  religion — that 
religion,  against  which  the  winds  of  human  passion  had 
beaten,  and  the  waves  of  affliction  had  broken  in  yain — 
that  religion,  to  which  she  had  clung  through  the  storm, 
and  which  had  carried  her  through  it  with  an  unshaken 
fidelity,  and  an  unsullied  purity." 

Eventfl  now  harry  forward.  One  day  the  dis- 
tracted and  miserable,  if  guilty  husband,  after  an 
absence  of  some  weeks  from  London,  went  to 
Colonel  Leslie's  honse  and  found  that  the  whole 
family  had  gone  to  the  Continent,  attended  by 
Sir  Charles  d'Arcy.  He  was  on  the  verge  of 
frenzy,  bat  Ginevra,  whatever  were  her  husband's 
thoughts  of  her,  had  not  accompanied  her  family. 
She  was  ill.  She  daily  now  expected  her  aged 
relative  and  spiritual  director,  Father  Francesco, 
by  whose  decision  she  was  resolved  to  abide,  and 
ahe  had  told  Margaret  :•— 

*'  The  crisis  of  my  fate  is  approaching,  and,  as  I  said 
before,  it  is  in  prayer  and  in  solitude  that  I  must  meet  it. 
IXoubts  have  risen  in  my  mind  which  never  rose  there  be- 
fore, and  I  seem  to  have  lost  the  track  which,  narrow  as 
it  was,  once  appeared  so  clear.  When  this  happens  to  a 
Catholic,  Margaret,  this  is  what  he  does.  For  a  while, 
if  he  may,  he  withdraws  from  this  perplexing  world,  and 
communes  in  deep  silence  with  his  own  soul  and  with 
God.  In  one  of  those  calm  retreats,  when  the  light  of 
eternity  shines  on  the  paths  of  this  life,  and  the  still  small 
voice  of  conscience  is  discerned  by  the  hushed  spirit — ho 
listens  to  that  solemn  message,  and  returns  to  the  world 
like  Moses  Irom  the  mount,  ready  to  break  the  idol,  or  to 
offer  the  sacrifice  that  Heaven  reqnires.  This  is  what  I 
am  about  to  do ;  far  from  those  I  love  and  those  I  fear, 
alone  with  my  God,  and  those  who  speak  in  His  name  and 
with  His  power,  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  cross,  I  will 
ask  in  deep  humility  what  he  will  have  me  to  do ;  and 
that,  so  help  me  Heaven,  I  will  do,  thou;;h  it  should  be 
sister,  what  I  have  prayed  against  from  my  child- 
hood upwards,  to  bring  misery  on  those  I  love,  and  pour 
fresh  bitterness  into  a  cup  already  but  too  full.  Now, 
dearest,  go  and  sleep ;  and  if  in  the  night  you  wake  with 
tears  in  your  eyes,  remember  that  they  are  blessed,  for 
you  have  wept  to-night  with  one  who  weeps." 

Ginevra  sought  this  sacred  and  soothing  retreat, 
and  though  she  found  not  the  guidance  and  peace 
for  which  she  prayed,  its  tranquillizing  power  was 
felt,  and  is  described  in  coloured  language  :— < 

"  When  she  entered  her  little  room,  its  simple  arrange- 
ment, and  its  various  religious  ornaments,  reminded  her 
of  her  Italian  home  ;  and  the  sacred  Litanies  chanted  by 
the  nuns — the  same  which,  from  her  infancy  upwards,  she 
had  loved  to  join  in,  wherever  a  humble  choir  of  wandering 
peasants,  or  of  home-bound  childron,  recited  them  bcf  >re 
some  wayside  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin — carried  her 
back  to  the  days  of  childhood,  and  awoke  in  her  heart  a 
fervent  gratitude,  that  her  faith  had  made  no  shipwreck  in 
the  midst  of  the  storms  which  had  beset  it.  Who  can 
describe  what  the  language  of  the  Church  is  to  a  Catholic — 
the  type  of  its  universality,  the  badge  of  its  unity !  that 
voice,  reaching  unto  all  lands,  and  speaking  to  all  hearts ! 
uttering  the  same  well-known  accents  in  the  gorgeous 
temples  of  the  south,  and  the  Gothic  shrines  of  the  north, 
as  in  the  rustic  chapel  or  in  the  mountain  cave,  where 
persecuted  worshippers  meet  in  secret.  At  every  altar, 
in  every  sanctuary,  each  sacred  rite  and  solemn  hour  claims 
the  words  of  sacred  import,  which  fall  on  the  ear  of  the 
stranger  and  the  wanderer,  at  once  as  a  whisper  frx>m  his 
home,  and  a  melody  of  Heaven. 

*'  Qinevra's  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  joined  in  the 
well-known  responses,  but  they  were  tears  that  relieved 
the  heart  and  brain.'' 


Ginevra  had  not  long  enjoyed  the  qaiet  of  the 
convent,  when  she  accidentally  h^ard  that  Mr. 
Neville  was  that  day  to  be  married  at  St.  Greorge's 
Chnrch,  Hanover  Sqnare.  All  particalars  were 
related  to  her.  The  coincidence  was  perfect.  It 
was  too  surely  her  false  husband  who  was  aboat  to 
plight  his  faith  to  another  woman,  and  plunge 
himself  into  deeper  guilt.  Her  flight,  her  agonies, 
the  incidents  of  her  journey,  and  her  final  raving 
madness,  ere  she  rushed  through  the  portal  of 
the  church,  and  reached  the  altar  where  her  hus- 
band stood,  are  harrowing  in  the  detail.  We 
need  not  say  that  it  was  all  mistake,  though, 
certainly,  Mr.  Charles  Neville  was  there,  and 
then  about  to  be  married  to  the  sister  of  Edmund. 

Edmund  himself,  necessarily  present  at  his  sis- 
ter's marriage,  rushed  towards  poor  Ginevra  as 
she  tottered  into  the  church.  He  felt,  he  saw 
that  she  was  mad — ^that  he  had  driven  her  mad. 

"It  was  horrible  torture  that  Edmund  Neville  was 
going  through.  He  had  married  a  woman  he  adored  ; 
he  adored  her  still,  and  he  had  driven  her  mad — to  have 
killed  her  would  have  been  less  dreadful.  Once  she  had 
said  to  him,  '  How  will  you  answer  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment for  torturing  a  human  soul  into  destruction  ?*  Her 
soul,  blessed  be  the  God  whom  she  served,  had  not  been 
lost  in  the  fierce  conflict ;  but  even  this  he  knew  not. 
Where  she  had  been,  what  she  had  done,  whither  she 
was  going,  what  design,  or  what  chance  had  brought  her 
into  his  presence  in  that  hour  of  retribution,  he  know 
not ;  nothing  but  that  she  was  there  by  his  side,  and  that 
life  was  ebbing,  and  reason  failing." 

Catholics,  and  we  might  learn  the  fact  from  this 
book  alone,  have  great  faith  in  the  merit  of  suf- 
fering—of expiation — and  dreadful  was  the  expi- 
ation of  Edmund  Neville  as  he  watched  day 
and  night  by  the  bedside  of  his  delirious  and 
dying  wife, 

"  One  mightier  than  himself  had  smitten  him  with  his 
own  weapons,  and  condemned  him  out  of  his  own  mouth. 
Then  he,  for  the  first  time,  felt  whom  he  had  striven 
against,  when  he  had  put  his  own  human  will  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  conscience  of  a  fellow-creature,  and  the  nature 
of  the  warfare  he  had  waged  against  the  faith  of  that 
young  heart,  which  had  not  yielded  in  weakness,  but  bro- 
ken in  agony.  He  felt  it,  and  he  prayed — he  knelt  by 
that  bed  and  prayed,  as  we  pray  when  death  is  at  hand 
and  no  help  near — as  they  pray  when  earth  gives  way 
beneath  their  feet,  and  eternity  opens  before  them," 

One  other  idea  brought  something  like  consola- 
tion to  Edmund. 

"  He  would  proclaim  her  his  wife  on  her  deathbed  and 
sacrifice  on  her  grave  every  worldly  hope— every  earthly 
prospect.  He  would  fetch  his  sister  to  her  side,  and  with 
his  dying  treasure  in  his  arms,  bid  an  eternal  farewell  to 
all  he  had  ever  valued,  and  which  he  now  loathed  as  the 
price  for  which  he  had  bartered  Ginevra's  life.  '  Save 
her, '  he  said,  and  convulsively  grasped  the  doctor's  hand ; 
'  save  her,  and  me— if  you  can.'  ** 

He  fulfilled  his  purpose,  he  revealed  all  to  his 
sister,  who,  strict  Protestant  as  she  was,  said  to 
him,  "  Mercy  will  be  shown  you,  for  your  suffer- 
ings are  great."  And  mercy  was  shown  ;  Gi- 
nevra was  restored  from  the  very  gates  of  death  to 
life  and  reason,  and  it  was  found  that  the  elder 
Neville,  if  bigoted,  had  not  been  retrospective  in 
his  purposes.  It  was  to  Father  Francesco,  who 
now  appears  on  the  scene,  that  Anne  Neville  related 
the  tragic  story  of  her  brother  and  Ginevra,  whilt 
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she  Tindicated,  as  far  as  vas  possible,  tho  memory 
of  him  to  whose  religions  opinions  all  their 
miseries  might  be  traced.  In  her  hands  her  fis- 
ther  hady  at  her  entreaty,  placed  a  codicil  yirtually 
revoking  his  wUl,  and  leaving  his  whole  property 
to  his  son,  if  it  should  happen  that  Edmund 
had  married  a  Catholic  previous  to  the  solemn 
iramings  and  denunciation  which  had  been  sent 
to  him  in  Italy.  Thus  all  comes  right  at  last,  and 
Oinevra  issues  from  the  furnace,  like  gold  seven 
times  refined.  And  soon  there  is  a  merry  wed- 
ding at  Grantley  Manor.  Margaret,  the  thrice 
happy  Margaret,  has  given  her  heart  and  her  hand 
to  her  "  Old  "Walter,**  and  her  stem  father  had, 
by  this  time,  learned  fondly  to  appreciate  the 
priceless  gift  which  he  joyfully  bestowed  upon  his 
old  friend. 

Colonel  Leslie,  however,  found  it  difficult  all 
at  once  to  forgive  the  husband  of  his  passionately- 
loved  Gincvra. 

"  But  his  child  was  happy,  and  she  loved  her  husband. 
By  degrees  it  grew  easier  to  forgive,  but  still  he  could 
not  forget ;  the  wound  had  been  too  deep,  the  suffering 
too  recent.  It  was  not  till  sometime  afterwards,  when 
Ginevra  led  him  to  a  spot  near  Darrell  Court,  where  the 
first  stone  of  a  Catholic  chapel  was  laid,  and  he  read  the 
inscription  it  bore  :  '  In  memorial  of  an  eternal  repentance 
and  an  eternal  gratitude,'  that  his  feelings  softened  to- 
wards Edmund  Neville.'' 

And  Ginevra, 

"  If  her  hopes  and  joys  were  of  a  more  exalted  natun, 
and  her  aspirations  of  a  higher  order  than  those  of  her 
sister,  was  it  strange  that  it  should  bo  so  ?  Had  not 
life  shown  her  depths  of  misery  which  inexperience  can- 
not fathom  ?  Had  not  her  spirit  hovered  on  the  confines 
of  eternity,  and  almost  taken  its  wing  for  the  mansions 
of  heaven  ?  She  returned  to  life— to  its  duties  and  its 
blessings ;  no  smile  was  sweeter  than  hers,  no  serenity 
deeper,  and  no  tenderness  more  touching ;  but  a  seal 
had  been  set  on  her  brow,  which  nothing  could  efface. 
Death  had  been  near  her,  and  had  left  a  message  for  her 
soul,  and  the  melodies  of  earth  could  not  overpower  that 
whisper.  This  was  Edmund  Neville's  trial  hi  the  midst 
of  happiness.  He  ever  felt  as  if  an  an?cl  was  lingering 
at  his  side — as  if  the  links  that  bound  her  to  life  were 


dender  as  the  threads  of  Urn  gonsmsr— tf  if  the  had 
only  been  restorsd  to  him  for  a  while,  to  save  him  from 
despair,  and  to  teach  him  to  repent." 

To  lead  him  too,  it  is  to  be  inferred,  onwards  to  the 
bosom  of  the  true  and  "eternal  church.  **  And  thus 
the  work  closes,  learing  the  sister-heroines  each 
happy  in  her  own  way — ^fond  hearts  watching 
them— deep  love  attending  them-—*'  exemplary 
in  their  lives,  and  united  in  their  affections.*' 

As  Lady  Georgiana  Fnllerton  is  probably  con- 
sidered the  most  distinguished  female  writer  of 
her  party — a  party  which  has  lately  made  large, 
and  often  skilful,  use  of  fiction  and  poetry  to 
spread  and  inculcate  its  tenets,  notions,  and  nos- 
trums— wo  have  deemed  her  new  romance  de- 
serving an  extended  notice  ;  and  now  our  readers 
must  be  nearly  as  well  qualified  to  judge  of  its 
various  merits  as  ourselves,  who  have  patiently 
gone  through  its  length  and  depth.  As  a  lite- 
rary work,  it  will  be  considered  not  superior  to 
her  first  production  ;  though  the  spirit  and  ten- 
dency, if  not  the  object  of  both  the  stories,  are 
the  very  same. 

Along,  however,  with  its  strong  Catholicism, 
"Grantley  Manor"  exhibits  a  more  enlarged 
catholicity,  howsoever  deeply  alloyed  with  what 
protestants  regard  as  puerility,  superstition,  and 
will-worship-— evident  in  every  page.  If  any 
permanent  moral  lesson  is  to  be  drawn  from 
the  work,  it  must  be  one  of  warning  against 
the  danger  and  probable  misery  to  be  apprehended 
by  a  Boman  Catholic  lady,  rigid  in  her  adhe- 
rence to  the  mint  and  cumtn,  as  well  as  to  tho 
weightier  matters  of  her  creed,  who  shall  rashly 
marry  a  Protestant,  or  connect  herself  closely  with 
those  "who  do  not  bow  at  the  altar,*'  which 
from  infancy  she  has  been  taught,  unquestioning, 
to  revere,  as  the  chosen  and  only  shrine  of  the 
''pure"  and  "  eternal  faith  ;"  and  the  only  safe 
and  "  true  rule"  of  life,  in  all  its  bearings.  We 
presume  that  the  lesson  may  be  useful,  although 
the  circumstances  be  reversed. 


THE  LEGEND   OF  CHAMBERCOMBE. 

Within  a  mile  of  Ilfracoaibe,  North  Devon,  lies  in  a  deep  dell  the  pretty  hamlet  of  Cfhambcrcomhe,  near  whicrh,  f&Iliag 
into  decay,  may  be  seen  the  faouae  of  which  the  following  sonnets  tell. 


I. 

In  a  deep  dingle,  passing  Larkstonc  hill. 

And  on  to  Helesbro's  ditBcnlt  ascent, 

With  tho  gruff  gurgle  of  a  hasty  rill 

Sounding  within  my  cars,  as  on  I  went, 

I  came  upon  a  lone,  deserted  mansion. 

Hid  among  unpruned  boughs — and  with  a  scent 

Of  damp  and  rotten  learcs.     The  drear  expansion 

Which  Ruin  makes,  inyaded  all  the  ground. 

Destroying  window-frames  and  palings.     Round 

Lay  bricks  and  broken  panes  of  window-glass ; 

Whilst  here  and  there  the  nuschierous  had  found 

A  cranny  for  an  arm  or  leg  to  pass :— ■ 

"What  is  that  place?"  I  asked  when  I  got  home— 

"It  is  the  Haunted  House  of  Chambcicomhe  V* 


n. 

In  sooth  it  is  a  dark  tradition,  told 

And  credited  by  cottage  dame  and  clown ; 

And  briefly  shall  the  tale  be  noted  down 

For  thee,  dear  reader !     Heiress  of  much  gold, 

A  girl  of  weakly  wit,  but  hale  and  bold 

Of  health,  two  brothers  fierce  did  own  ; 

Who  for  her  riches  enyied  her  with  cold 

And  desperate  hate — for  they  could  daim  no  hold 

Upon  that  wealth,  which,  to  possess,  they  planned 

A  darksome  deed — a  deed  of  guilt  and  gloom. 

The  wretched  maiden,  by  her  brothers'  hand. 

Fell,  in  her  midnight  sleep  at  Chamberoombe ; 

The  murderers  perish*  d  soon — ^thegold  forwhich  thoypantcd 

Enrich' d  them  not— and  lo !  the  house  is  haunted  ! 

Caldxr  Oamfbsu.. 
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AS  OWSR-TRUE  POITETIN  TBADITIOir, 
"Locus  in  Qno." 


CHAPTER  I. 
Tn  the  west  of  "La  belle  Franco*'  ia  a  department 
called  "  Les  denx  Sevres/'  from  two  riven  of  the  same 
name  wluch  run  through  its  territory ;  and  the  capital  of 
this    department    is  the  thriving  little  town  of  Niort. 
Since   the   days  of    Charles   YIII.  and   the    Maid  of 
Orleans,  this  district  has  not  been  so  much  frequented 
by  our  ubiquitous  countrymen  as  most  other  parts  of 
France;  and  a  residence  on  the  banks  of  tho   "Sevre 
Niortaise* ' — as  the  southern  of  tho  two  streams  is  named, 
to  distinguish  it  from  its  sister  river — ^might  be  confi- 
dently recommended  to   some  of   those  English  who 
may  be  frequently  heard  lamenting   the   difficulty  of 
finding  a  spot  where  they  may  live  unmolested  by  the 
.  sight  or  sound  of  others  of  the  same  species.     It  is  a 
strange  subject  of  complaint  this ;  though  all  who  have 
rambled  on  the  Continent  must  kave  heard  it  from  the 
lips  of  sundry  of  their  wandering  countrymen.     Little 
eompUmentaiy,  too,  one  would  suppose  it,  when  addressed 
to  an  Eng^hman,  yet  shall  you  hear  it  at  Pau,  at  Carls- 
bad, at  Sorrents,  under  the  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  or  at 
Tadmor  in  the  desert.     Mrs.  Smith  confiding  to  Mrs. 
Thomson  her  distresses  at  being  unable  to  discover  a 
spot  uninfeeted  with  English !  and  that  with  an  amount 
of  self-oomplaoeney  indicating  the  conviction  entertained 
by  Mrs.  Smith  that  she  was  hereby  clearly  manifesting 
her  own  superiority  to  all  the  common  and  unclean  herd 
of  her  compatriots.     To  the  French  this  sort  of  absurdity 
is  especially  unintelligible,  except  on  hypotheses  far  from 
advantageous    to   the    English-hating   Englishman    in 
question.    One  of  the  objections  to, the  solitary  system  of 
imprisonment  is  the  great  quantity  of  prison-room  it  re- 
quires.    And  a  great  deal  of  the  world  it  takes  to  find 
auffieiently  isolated  lodgings  for  the  &noie8  of  our  dear 
anti-gregarious  countrymen.    But  there  is  still  accommo- 
dation, as  has  been  said,  for  one  or  two  in  the  department 
of  "  Lea  deux  Sevres." 

A  pleasant  country,  too,  is  this  district  of  the  ancient 
province  of  Poitou,  undulating,  green,  well  wooded,  well 
watered,  and  rich  enough  in  deep    verdure  and  silvan 
beauty  to  remind  tho  traveller  of  the  prettiest  parts  of 
Nottinghamshire,  rather  than  of  the  brown  monotony  of 
the  greater  part  of  France.     And  Niort,  the  capital  of 
this  pleasant  ooontiy,  is  for  a  French  town  an  active, 
thriving,  commercial  little  city.     In  the*old  times,  when 
Poitiers  was  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Poitou,  and 
before  Niort  could  in  any  degree  rio  with  it  in  size  and 
importance,  the  two  towns  were  strongly  contrasted  in 
their  nature   and  appearance.     Proud  Poitiers  was   a 
true  medieval  city,  a  legitimate,  though  the  youngest,  child 
of  the  feudal  system.      Its   cathedral,  its  parliament, 
its  university,  its  long  and  intricately  tortuous  streets, 
compelled  to  twist  round  many  a  sharp  comer  by  the 
huge  town  mansions  of  the  Poitevin  noblette,  and  forced 
between  long  lines  of  dead  wall  by  their  large  gardens, 
all  contributed  to  impress  upon  it  the  genuine  stamp  of 
an  old  provincial  ea|ntal  of  the  first  class.     Niort,  on  the 
eoutaxj,  wai  s  joong  coxamercial  ppstart.    The  absence 


of  cathedral,  parliament,  or  university,  left  the  rule  and 
management  of  the  town  to  the  wealthy  and  industrious 
burghers,  whose  thriving  activity  had  raised  it  to  be,  in 
population  at  least,  a  rival  of  tho  capital.  There, 
streets,  straight  though  narrow,  and  long  rows  of  mode- 
rately sized  houses,  uninterrupted  by  large  breaks  of  silent 
gardens,  intimated  the  subordination  of  private  to  the 
public  importance. 

The  moral  contrast  between  the  two  towns  was  not 
less  striking  than  their  physical  difference.     Law,  physic, 
and  divinity  reigned  in  Poitiers.      It  was  when  the 
noblesse  de  V  epee  mot  the  '*  noblesse  de  robe  "  within 
the  walls  of  their  own  parliament  towns,  that  the  hitter 
were  most  able  to  compete  with  and  make  a  stand  against 
the  jealousy  and  overbearing  pretensions  of  the  more 
ancient  and  more  barbarous  sword-nobles.     So  law  and 
mother  Church  divided  Poitiers  pretty  equally  and  ex- 
clusively between  them.      Both  these  old  hidies— with 
all  reverence  and  veneration  be  it  said — ^are  known  to 
be  of  somewhat  sedentary  habits,   prone  to  TnAi^tytfa 
themselves  and  all  other  things  "  in  statu  quOf"  great 
worshippers  of  constituted  authorities  and  routine,  and 
little  given  to  movement  or  mutation  of  any  sort.     It 
is  dear,  therefore,  that  Poitiers  was  no  desirable  abiding 
place  for  new-fangled  notions  or  heresies  in  leligion  or 
politics.     Such  things,  alas !    tviU  arise  from  time  to 
time  in  the  best  regukted  states ;  and  even  Louis  Quatorse, 
ffrand  monarque  as  he  was,  could  not  entirely  keep  men 
from  thinking. 

When,  therefore,  now  opinions  kept  springing  up  with  • 
perversity  which  has  often  been  seen  to  reward  tha 
efforts  of  paternal  governments — like  quickset  hedges,  all 
the  more  stiff  and  thick  the  more  often  they  were  out 
down — ^the  commercial  little  town  of  Niort,  unprotected  by 
those  influences  which  have  been  described  as  spreading 
then:  peaceful  wings  over  dreamy  old  Poitiers,  becama 
much  infested  by  Huguenots  and  Calvinists.  The  town, 
it  must  be  owned,  did  not  seem  to  flourish  the  less  on  thia 
account. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  Niort  towards  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century — ^the  period  to  which 
our  hisioriette  relates.  So  that  when  the  king's  immoral 
life  drove  him  to  the  necessity  of  making  up  for  it  by 
persecuting  the  Huguenots — the  mode  of  pleasing  God 
which  was  least  personally  troublesome  to  himself-— and 
the  prison  of  Niort,  like  that  of  maay  other  towns,  waa 
turned  into  an  instrument  of  conversion,  the  inhabitants 
of  that  city.  Catholic  as  well  as  Calvinist,  disapproved  of 
the  measure. 


CHAPTER  II. 
THE  HtrOUlSNOT  AND  THE  HUGCENOT's  WIPE. 

In  tho  year  1635  the  prison  of  Niort,  that  same  gloomy 
looking  old  castellated  tower,  which  may  still  be  seen 
frowning  on  the  town  from  the  top  of  the  little  eminence 
which  constitutes  the  most  commanding  spot  within  the 
walls,  contained  more  than  one  prisoner  for  conscience 
sake,  victims  of  the  king's  piety. 
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OiM  gronp,  among  thote  who  were  at  that  time  in- 
of  the  priion,  have  fonqd  a  place  in  the  partial  pagei 
of  fMMiml  hiitoiy.  The  Sievr  D' Aubign6  and  Mb  wife 
were  among  the  Huguenots  oonfined  there  on  account  of 
their  fiuth :  a  ftct  which  the  world  would  have  long  since 
lbi*gottenp  had  it  not  happened  that  within  those  cheerless 
walls  on  the  27th  of  November  in  the  above-mentioned 
year,  that  Udy  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  who,  after  fifty 
of  a  life  comprising  more  strange  vicissitudes  than  the 
boldest  novelist  would  dare  to  relate  as  probable,  became 
De  Maintcnon,  and  wife  of  Louis  XIV.  Yes,  reader! 
strange  as  it  seems,  the  infant,  bom  of  those  parents 
then  imprisoned  for  their  Calvinist  creed,  was  she  who 
dealt  in  after  years  the  deadliest  blow,  almost  a  death- 
blow, to  Protestantism  in  France,  by  causing,  on  the  22d 
of  October,  1685,  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
A  prison  cell  is  a  sad  scene  for  the  bringing  into  life  of 
a  new  creature,  innocent  as  yet  of  any  part  of  all  the  sin 
and  foUy  that  have  built  and  peopled  prisons!  But 
Madame  d*Aubign6  was,  at  least,  not  without  such  com- 
fort as  sympathy,  and  the  companionship  of  one  simi- 
larly tried,  could  afford  her.  Much  about  the  same  time, 
and  within  the  same  dreary  precincts,  another  birth  took 
place  at  Niort.  Jacques  Bartenau  and  his  wife  Louise 
were  prisoners  there  for  the  same  cause  as  the  Sieur 
D' Aubign6  and  his  lady.  They,  too,  were  Huguenots,  and 
had  been  condemned  to  conversion  by  the  convincing 
process  of  imprisonment,  as  expiatory  victims  for  the 
good  of  the  monarch's  soul. 

Oh !  but  it  takes  a  great  deal  to  bring  about  the  salva- 
tion of  a  monarch.  Hear  the  opinion,  reader,  of  the 
pious  Bourdaloue  on  this  point.  The  passage  may  bo 
found  at  the  end  of  his  first  Lent  sermon.  It  is  conclusive 
on  the  subject.  "The  ordinary  effect  of  grace,*'  says 
this  eloquent  Jesuit,  preaching  before  Louis  XIV., 
"is  the  salvation  of  common  Christians.  The  salvation 
of  the  great  is  its  ehef-d'ceuvre,  A  king's  salvation  is 
a  prodigy  of  grace  ;  and  that  of  the  greatest  of  earth's 
kings  a  miracle  thereof."  It  cannot  be  doubted  tliat  this 
good  servant  of  God  and  the  king  meant  his  words  to  be 
highly  complimentary  to  that  master  whom  he  feared  the 
most,  and  most  strove  to  please.  But  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  sly  Jesuit's  climax  seems  to  imply  a 
singularly  double-edged  compliment.  And  truly,  per- 
haps all' things  considered,  many  persons  may  be  inclined 
to  think  the  above  words  much  about  as  voracious  as 
any. 

Well !  Louise  Bartenau,  as  has  been  said,  became  a 
mother  in  the  prison.  Ilor  child  was  also  a  girl ;  and  the 
same  dark  walls  which  met  the  first  opening  gaze  of 
Fran<^ise  D*  Aubign^,  welcomed  also  to  her  earthly  pil- 
grimage the  other  Poitcvin  Huguenot's  daughter,  Pauline 
Bartenau. 

Misfortune,  like  its  powerful  despot  cousin,  Death,  is  a 
great  leveller.  And  the  two  young  mothers  found  com- 
fort and  consolation  in  the  presence  and  companionship 
of  oaoh  other.  In  other  circumstances  there  would  have 
been  little  in  common  between  them.  The  D'Aubtgn^s 
wore  noble — the  Bartenaus  plebeian.  Scarcely  any 
Invents  less  cogent  than  those  which  had  thus  thrown 
them  together  could  have  brought  them  into  companion- 
ship. Had  the  Bartenaus  been  more  lowly  placed  in  the 
social  scale  than  they  were,  sympathy  and  kindness  be- 
tweea  the  two  mothers  might  have  been  lem  improbable ; 


for  the  nob!U9$€  of  France  found  nothing  galUng  to  their 
pride  in  treating  with  klndneis,  and  even  freqaeotljr  with 
familiarity,  those  who  were  sufficiently  beneath  them  to 
be  their  creatures  and  dependants.  But  Jacques  Bar* 
tonau  was  a  rich  merchant  of  Niort.  Two  prides  would, 
therefore,  have  had  to  be  overcome  and  made  to  bead, 
before  any  association  could  atare  taken  place  between 
him  and  the  violent  sword-noble.  And  both  these  prides 
were  of  the  stiffest. 

Nor  would  their  community  of  feeling  on  religions  mat- 
ters have  helped  in  any  nuiterial  degree,  as  might  at  fint 
sight    be    supposed,    to    draw   them  together.     The 
Huguenots  were  a  large  and  mixed  body;   and  their 
numbers  wore  augmented  by  proselytes  from  all  ranks  of 
society,  whose  motives  for  dissenting  from  the  state  reli- 
gion wero  by  no   means   all  the  same.      The  hcut 
of  the  body  were  strict,  rigid  Calvinists.    These  were 
for  the  most  part  bourgeois ;    and  such  was  Jacques 
Bartenau.     Then  there  were  ambitious,  scheming  nobles 
who  saw  in  this   stem,  resolute,  and  disaffected  \Mj, 
an  instrument    which  might  be  used  with   adranUge 
for  their  own  purposes.      C!ourt  disappointments,  dis- 
content, dislike  of  thAexisting  order  of  things,  reckless 
restlessness,    and    love  of    movement,   drew  to  the 
Huguenot  ranks  a  hirge  and  loose  crowd  of  straggiiog 
partisans,  the  effect  of  whoso  championship  was  to  weaken 
and  not  strengthen  the  cause  they  thought  fit  to  espouse. 
It  did  not  necessarily  follow,  then,  irom  the  fact  of  both 
being  Huguenots,  that  much  conmranity  of  sentimentsboold 
exist  between  the  two  prisoners  and  their  wives.    And  in 
truth  it  is  not  often  that  men,  so  widely  diftrtng  in  all 
respects  as  did  these  two  co-religionists,  are  foundcondncted 
by  fate  into  circumstances  sS  precisely  parallel.  The  Sieur 
D'Aubign6  was,  it  seems,  a  violent,  hot-headed,  ill-con- 
ducted man,  ever  scrambling  out  of  one  troohle  to  lall 
into  another,  unfii  to  be  trusted  to  find  his  own  way 
through  life,  and  much  less  to  guide  his  wife  and  children 
on  theirs.     Jacques  Bartenau,  the  Niort  merchant,  was  a 
very  different  sort  of  num.     He  was,  at  the  period  of  his 
daughter's  birth  in  1035,  in  the  very  pride  of  middle 
life,  being  then  38  years  old.     He  was  a  remarkahly 
handsome  man ;  though  few  persons,  perhaps,  would  hare 
deemed  his  features  prcpossessmg.      The  cold,  though 
large  and  well-opened    grey   eye,  expressed  too  muca 
Bclf-ooncentration,   lighted  up  too  rarely  with  sympa- 
thetic contagion  at  another's  mirth— -too  rarely  melted 
in  tenderness  for  the  woes  of  others,  ay,  or  even  forms 
own.     The  thin  and  habitually  closed  lips  prevented  the 
otherwise    beautifully  formed    mouth    from  producing 
the  pleasing  impression,  which  it  would  have  else  not 
failed  to  do.     Tho  well  moulded  and  strongly  pronounced 
chin  indicated,  in  connexion  with  the  other  features  which 
have  been  noticed,  too  much  firmness,  too  small  a  season- 
ing of  human  weakness,  for  amiability.    A  high  and  well- 
outlined  Roman  nose  completed    the  severe  and  stem 
character  of  the  countenance.    The  coal  black  hair,  which 
had  begun  to  retreat  from  the  large  and  lofty  lbreheaa» 
was  already  mingled  with  grey.     His  person,  both  physi- 
cally and  in  its  moral  expression,  corresponded  well  with 
the  features  of  his  fiice.     Tall,  perfectly  well-formed,  and 
even  commanding  as  was  the  handsome  figure  of  the 
Niortais  trader,  there  was  a  rigidity  about  it,  an  unbend- 
ing, self-sustamed  erectness,  and  an  uncompromising  de- 
terminatioii,  expressed  even  in  Ida  measured  gait»  vhich 
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was  more  calculated  to  inspire  fear  than  lore  in  those 
connected  with  him  by  family  ties. 

In  the  case  of  Jacques  Bartenan,  the  outward  man 
was  a  very  accurate  exponent  of  the  disposition  and  cha- 
racter. Spotless  probity  in  all  the  dealings  and  transr 
actions  of  his  life»  unbending  inflexibility  of  purpose,  un- 
wearying industry,  unshakeable  and  overweening  self- 
confldencOf  a  severity  of  judgment  unmitigated  by  any 
eomprehension  of  human  frailty  or  pity  for  its  weakness 
— these  wore  the  leading  virtues  and  vices  of  his  strongly 
defined  and  consistent  character. 

Such  is  he,  who  now  at  the  moment  of  our  reader's  in- 
troduction to  him,  is  holding  in  his  arms,  and  gazing  at 
the  features  of  his  first-born  child — the  prison -born  infant, 
whose  subsequent  fortunes,  slill  remembered  in  the  tra- 
ditional lore  of  her  native  town,  it  is  the  business  of  these 
pages  to  reLite. 

"I  had  hoped,*'  said  the  father,  turning  to  another 
man  about  his  own  ago,  whose  dress  indicated  him  to  be 
a  Huguenot  priest,  and  who  was  standing  near  him,  "  I 
had  hoped  to  have  been  tlie  father  of  a  boy,  who  in 
the  troublous  times  that  but  too  evidently  are  coming 
upon  us,  might  havo  helped  the  good  cause  with  heart  andr 
with  hand.  There  will  be  days  of  wailing  and  nights  of 
terror  for  the  women  of  our  faith,  or  I  have  no  skill  in 
reading  the  portents  of  the  times." 

"  Bless  the  Lord  !  my  friend,  for  the  child  which  he 
hasgiveii  you,*'  returned  the  divine  ;  "bless  the  Lord  ! 
3Uid,  by  his  blessing,  our  women,  ay,  and  our  children, 
shall  so  fight  the  good  fight,  as  to  purify  the  rottenness  of 
this  darkened  land,  and  change  the  louring  blackness  of 
its  future  to  a  bright  light.  Let  us  welcome  the  babe 
with  prayer." 

The  fiithcr  and  the  preacher  knelt  together,  and  the 
prayer  pronounced  by  the  letter  was  long,  and  strongly 
marked  by  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  more  rigid 
Calvinista.  The  petition  was  listened  to  by  Jacques 
Bartenau  without  the  smallest  symptom  of  impatience ; 
and  when  it  was  concluded,  and  not  till  then,  he  turned 
to  go  and  visit  the  mother  of  his  child,  a  mother  now  for 
the  first  time. 

And  this  mother,  this  wife  of  the  stem  Huguenot,  for 
wliose  faith' s-sake  her  first-born  child  first  drew  the  breath 
of  life  within  a  prison  wall,  was  she  a  helpmate  meet  foi: 
the  zealous  partisan,  tho  severe  man,  to  whose  fate  she 
bad  iudI:5Solubly  linked  her  own  ?  Louise  Bartenau,  the 
mother  of  the  Husruenot's  daughter — let  ns  now  make 
acquaintance  with  her. 

Louise  Bartenau  was  not  a  Frenchwoman  by  birth, 
nor  had  the  name  she  bore  in  the  land  of  her  fathers  been 
tho  French  one,  Louise.     She,  whom  fate  had  destined 
for  the  life-partner  of  the  Poitevin  Huguenot,  grew  and 
ripened  into  loveliness  beneath  the  beauty-fostering  sun  of 
Cadiz.    Whether  that  genial  city  had  also  been  her  birth- 
place, no 'one  knew  ;    for  Zara   Diaz  had  been  a  foond- 
ling.     The  first  of  these  names  had  been  found  attached 
to  the  doth  which  wrapped  the  infant ;    and  the  second 
was  that  of  the  good  Cadiz  trader,  who  adoptod  her  aa 
his  foster-child,  and  beneath  whose  roof  Bartenau,  travel- 
ling in  Spain  for  the  purposes  of  his  commerce,  had  found 
her.     There  could  be  little  doubt  that  the  dark-eyed 
child,  who  seemed  almost  daily  to  expand  into  precocious 
beauty,  was  of  Moorish  or  perhaps  o!  Gipsey  parentage. 
Tbe  posterity  of  the  Yirigoih  has  heeome  matured  into 
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very  perfect  bsaaty  beneath  the  viTifyiog  and  mwiiftcenfc 
skies  of  Spain  ;  and  all  Europe  has  beard  again  and  again, 
in  prose  and  in  verse,  of  the  girls  of  Cadiz.   But  the  dark 
richness  of  the  crimson  blood  that  glowed  through  tho 
dear  brown  skin  of  the  little  Zara — the  exhaustless  trea- 
sures of  that  long,  long  eye  which  anon  dazzled  with  its 
lightning  flash,  and  anon  welled  forth  from  its  still  depths, 
fringed  round  with  long  bUck  silken  lashes,  such  liquid 
gushes  of  molten  fire,  as  flooded  with  tenderness  the  sweU 
ling  brow  of  whoso  those  eyes  lighted  on — and  above  all, 
the  exquisite  fineness  of  the  round  limbs,  the  wonderful 
degree  of  elasticity  united  with  extreme  slendemess  of 
wrist  and  ankle,  ha^d  and  foot — the  beautiful  snake-liko 
pliability  of  the  exquisitely  small  waist,  all  unconsoious 
of  band  or  stay — all  this  unmistakably  declared  the  blood 
of  a  race  which  had  dwelt  in  lands  wanned  by  a  yet  hotter 
sun  than  that  of  Spain. 

And  then  ' '  gucuU  au  moral  9  * '   Well,  the  fitct  is,  that 
Jacques  Bartenau,  the  stem  religionist,  the  thoughtful^ 
severe,  moral  man,  did  not  inquire  or  think  so  much  on 
this  part  of  the  matter  as  mi^ht  perhaps  have  been  expec* 
ted.     Perhaps  he  was  fairly  subdued,  stunned,  and  inca* 
pacitated  for  anything  like  oool  or  rational  judgment,  by 
the  excessive  beauty  of  his  mistress.     Wiser  men  than  he 
have  been    plunged   into   such  a    helpless    condition. 
Perhaps  there  were  certain  obliquities  in  his  own  moral 
idiosyncrasy,  which  tended  to  make  him  look  on  woman, 
rather  as  a  toy  for  the  relaxation  of  man  during  his  hours 
of  recreation,  than  as  the  heaven-sent  partner  and  equal 
friend  of  all  his  hours  alike,  of  his  graver  as  of  his  lighter 
moments,  of  his  griefs  as  of  his  joys.     Proud,  cold,  stern, 
excessively  manty-minded  men,  rarely  think  worthily  of 
women.    Manly-miWec^,  reader,  you  will  be  so  good  as  to 
observe.     Not  manly-Atfarte(2.     Oeit  taut  autre  choic. 
The  error  we  speak  of  has  its  seat  in  the  intellect,  not  in 
the  heart. 

Perhaps,  again,  Jacques  Bartenau  was  attracted  by  the 
very  absence  in  his  wife  of  almost  all  those  moral  qualities 
which  he  had,  and  the  presence  of  those  which  he  had 
not.  There  is  nothing  unprecedented,  or  indeed  extraor- 
dinary, in  such  a  Act.  '*  Simile  simili  gaudtt,  "  says 
the  Latin  proverb.  But  experience  shows  us  that  in  the 
intercourse  of  the  world  the  reverse  is  quite  as  often  the 
case. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  certain  it  is  that  the  austero 
Huguenot  differed  not  more  in  the  physical  organisation 
of  his  stalwart  and  stiff  person  from  that  of  his  wife,  than 
he  did  in  moral  constitution  and  development.  Not  that 
the  most  subtle  moral  alchemist,  if  every  thought  and  im- 
pulse of  the  young  Spanish  girl  had  been  putinto  his  crucible, 
ceuld  have  detected  there  aught  that  could  merit  a  severe 
judgment.  The  absence  of  much  that  it  might  havo  been 
better  to  have  found  there,  may  be  admitted,  but  scarcely 
the  presence  of  aught  very  darkly  eviL  Indeed,  in  com- 
paring the  entire  moral  being  of  Jacques  Bartenau 
with  that  of  his  young  wife,  it  might  well  be  deemed 
that  her  "state  was  the  more  gracious' '  of  the  two,  much 
as  such  a  judgment  would  havo  appeared  monstrous  and 
absurd  to  the  Poitevin  merchant  himself. 

But  with  all  this  it  must  be  supposed  that  Jacques  Bar- 
tenau loved  his  wife ;  of  course  he  did,  and  why  did  he 
marry  her?  There  was  no  other  inducement  to  the 
match.  And  he  did  lore  her  as  such  a  man  could  lore 
snoh  a  w<»iftQ.    Gay,  laugbter-loTing,  ardenty  volatile, 
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— ttwiiMtto,  pMsioQttbe,  in^prMrionable  to  th*  hi^it  de» 
gm  ■  did  8b»— was  it  poniUe  that  ibe  ooold  love  turn  f 
Tm!  At  kMt,  at  ihe  time  of  their  mairiage  ihe  thought 
■o»  There  was  eomething  ao  new  to  her,  so  majestic  and 
ahnost  awe-inspiring  in  the  manifestation  of  eombined 
ttond,  intellsotual,  and  physical  strength,  joined,  too,  to 
considerable  personal  attraction,  as  they  were  in  the  per- 
son of  the  northern  stranger.  And  it  was  flattering  to 
Ihtle  Zara's  woman's  paii  to  see  all  this  strtngth  pros- 
trate at  her  tiny  feet 

So  the  strangoly-matched  pair  became  man  and  wife ; 
and  Zara  henceforward  assumed  the  French  name 
''Lonise,"  in  oonformity  to  her  husband's  will,  thou^ 
somewhat  in  opposition  to  her  own  wishes  And  the 
moment  806n  arrived  when  she  must  leave  the  bright 
sides  of  Spain,  gay  Cadiz,  her  beloTcd  foster-parents^  and 
all  her  girlhood's  friends,  to  follow,  to  a  strange  northern 
land  the  stem  cold  man,  who  was  now  to  be  to  her  in  the 
place  of  all  things,  home,  parents,  friends.  At  the  best 
it  was  a  crael  wreneh,  a  trsmendoos  trial.  And  Zara, 
oalled  so  for  the  last  time  by  the  weeping  friends  who 
ehmg  around  her^she,  all  unused  to  trial  of  any  kind, 
abandoned  herself  to  a  oonyulsiTe  burst  of  grief,  which 
almost  alansed,  and  quite  displeased  her  calm  and  self- 
possessed  husband.    It  was  an  ill-omened  commeocemeiit. 

Well !  the  reader  has  now  some  knowledgQ  of  the 
Toung  moth<v  who  has  just  given  birth  to  her  first  child 
in  the  prison  of  Niort.  And  the  partioulhrs  of  her  story, 
of  wMch  he  is  in  full  possession,  will  enable  him  easily  to 
fin  up  in  his  imagination,  alas !  but  too  accurately,  the 
short  outline  of  the  remainder  of  her  histoiy,  whtoh  we 
shaU  comprise  in  a  lew  words.  We  should  not  have  do- 
voted  so  much  space,  as  we  have  done  to^the  purpose  oft 
making  the  reader  acquainted  with  her — ^for  alack !  he  is 
to  lose  her  immediately,  and  her  part  in  this  histoty  is 
well  nigh  played  out  already — ^were  it  net  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  our  purpose  that  he  should  know  what  manner  of 
iraman  in  mind  and  person  waa  the  mother  of  "the 
Huguenot's  daughter." 

Two  years  had  elapsed  between  Louise  Bsrtenau 's  mai^ 
siage  and  this  her  first  confinement.  And  they  had  done 
mnch  in  their  course  to  convince  both  the  Huguenot  and 
'hJB  wife  that  they  had  made  an  irretrievable  ^•'H'^i  in 
imiiing  their  fortunes  indissolubly.  It  was  not  mere  ca- 
price that  induced  Bartenau  to  desire  the  change  of  his 
vile'sname.  Ho  would  fain  have  buried  in  oblivioni  and 
that,  too,  frt>m  the  first  moment  of  his  manriage,  all  that 
could  serve  to  recall  his  Spanish  wile's  race*  creed,  and 
countiy.  Jacques  Bartenau  stood  very  high  in  the  esteem 
and  respect  of  the  Huguenot  party  in  his  own  town  and 
pzevinee.  He  was  a  leading  man  among  them.  And  he 
bad  incurred  their  very  general  disapprobation,  and  even 
the  expressed  censure  of  Us  clergy,  by  his  marriage.  The 
poor  Spanish  girl,  in  the  innocence  of  her  hearty  and  the 
ignorance  of  her  head,  had  willingly  professed  bar  adof^ 
tion  of  her  husband's  creed.  But  her  new  oo-reUgionists 
Tightly  judged  her  a  proselyte  of  little  value.  Her  hua- 
hatkd  could  not  be  said  to  have  been  guilty  of  active  un- 
Icindness  towards  her.  Bui  he  was  oenstantly  surrounded 
by  those  in  whose  eyes  die  was  an  abomination.  And  he 
suffered  her  to  become  coosoious  that  his  marriage  was 
a  matter  of  conscientious  self-respect  to  him. 

Sadly,  sadly  ehaaged  was  poor  Louise  Barteoau  h«m 
the  bright  srsatiwe  she  had  been  two  Aort.yoMi  b^ze» 


Gffoibed  was  the  gay  spirit ;  sunken  and  waa  the  clear 
dark  cheek  ;  hollow  and  haggard  the  still  lustrous  eye ; 
drooping  aad  beni  that  onoe  so  elastic  form.  And  when, 
about  three  months  befiwe  her  confinement,  the  horrors  of 
imprisonment  under  such  oircumstances,  and  for  the  sske 
of  that  &ith»  which  had  already  made  her  saffer  so  much 
in  this  oheerlesi  and  unhappy  land,  was  added  to  the  load 
she  was  called  upon  to  bear,  it  seemed  to  be  the  last  drop 
in  the  already  too  fiill  cup  of  her  sorrows.  The  vigorous 
organiation  of  her  frame,  however,  did  not  sink  before 
she  had  given  birth  to  her  in&nt.  But  that  was  the  last 
effort'  of  nature's  ezhaustod  energies.  She  never  rallied 
afterwards  ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  rather  less  than  a 
year  from  the  birth  of  her  child,  she  breathed  her  last  sigh 
within  those  same  dreary  prison  walls.  The  last  resting- 
place  of  that  poor  worn-out  form,  which  nature  had 
fashioned  of  her  daintiest  handyworks  to  be  the  fitting 
dwelling-plaoe  of  so  bright  a  spirit,  was  chosen  by  the 
bigoted  intolerance  of  persecutors,  who  would  £un  have 
carried  their  hatred  b^ond  the  grave,  in  a  dark,  obscure, 
and  sonless  oemer  of  the  prison  yard.  Hatred,  impotent, 
at  length,  as  well  as  odious ! 

Few  words  will  be  needed  to  make  the  reader  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  Andrd  Biberac,  the  Huguenot 
ministor  of  Niori.  He  was  one  of  a  class  of  men  often 
painted  by  the  delineators  of  character,  who  has  found  it 
eaqr  to  prodoeo  an  eiCsotive  portrait  of  an  original,  in 
whioh  evsty  lin»  is  stroQgly  and  deeply  naarked,  which 
requires  no  delicate  lighte  and  shadows,  no  modifications 
of  temperament  difiloult  to  seiie,  and  which,  hard  and 
Ann  itself,  may  be  best  outlined  by  an  artist  of  hard 
and  firm  haad.  Andsd  Biberao  was  a  true,  a  genuine 
bigot.  An  ardent,  eag^,  and  powerful,  yet  narrow 
mmd,  an  atrabilious  temperament^  a  hard  heart,  and  a 
spirit  rigid  with  pride  of  the  same  cast  as  that  which  exiled 
Lucifer  from  heaven— these  were  the  qualifications  that 
made  the  Niort  preacher  as  fierce  a  bigot  as  ever 
hated.  He  was  an  eminently  pious  man ;  he  was  sincere 
<— frightfully  sincere  in  his  belief  in  the  horrible  doctrines 
he  taught ;  he  had  sufiiBred  much  persecution  for  his  ad- 
herence to  those  doctrines  ;  and  he  stood  extremely  high 
in  the  opinion  of  all  those  of  hie  sect  throughout  the  west 
of  Fraooe.  His  mind  was  habitually  occupied  with  the 
contemplation  of  **  heavenly  things;"  that  is,  he  was 
ever  gloating  over  the  picture  of  the  eternal  torments  of 
those  whom  he  hated  in  this  life.  From  those  vices  which 
arise  from  frailtiss  of  humanity,  or  from  bodily  self-indul- 
gence of  any  kind,  Andrd  Rlberac  was  free.  Indefati- 
gable, rigidly  abstemious^  careless  of  wealth,  the  preacher 
had  none  of  these  &ulte,  because  ho  was  cUl  bigot.  His 
religion  occupied  the  wholo  man.  And,  perhaps,  rarely 
has  there  lived  in  selfHsomplacency  a  soul  less  fitted  by  its 
earthly  pilgrimage  for  communion  with  ite  Maker— less 
ci^ble  of  conoeivxag  a  worthy  idea  of  the  universal 
Father— in  a  word,  lass  godly,  than  that  of  the  correct 
and  sealous  preacher. 

The  personal  appearance  of  the  preacher  was  deddcdlj 
(aveurabls^  though  there  was  that  about  it  which  wonld 
have  prevented  meet  physiognomiste  from  pronouncing  it 
pleasing.  His  figure  was  tall,  and  not  without  dignity, 
though  thin  to  emaciation,  and  of  extreme  rigidity.  The 
eye  was  the  feature  of  this  free  that  first  arrested  tbe 
attentNA  of  a  stranger,  and  held  it  long.  It  was  deep 
and  hlack»  and  might  almoet  be  called  flaming,  bq  inees- 
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HBi,  BO  faaUtoal  wit  its  fleroe  and'onf'Oggr  oupmaion. 
Ilio  other  features  of  the  fiwe  irofold  have  been  deoidedfy 
hiadiome  but  for  tfaeir  eztremo  entaeiationr;  and  the  finely 
ezpansiye  and  lofty  forehead  mi|^  hat»  been  deemed 
nokle  bat  for  thtf  exceatiTe  sererity  of  the  habHnally'  eon- 
iTMtedbroir. 


CHAPTER  in. 
roBunra  a  mind. 

Bartenan  and  his  friend  Rlberac  remained  in  prison  till 
the  period  of  the  king's  death,  which  occurred  in  1643. 
The  D*Aubign68  had  long  since  been  suflered  to  return 
to  such  liberty  as  could  then  be  found  in  France,  On  giY- 
iog  an  estorted  promise  of  embracing  Catholicism.  To 
avoid  the  necessity  of  keeping  this  promise  the  Sieur 
D'Aubign6  Aailed  for  Martinique,  carrying  with  him  his 
wife  and  the  in&nt,  for  whom  fate  was  reserving  so  extra- 
ordinary and  so  brilliant  a  fortune  in  the  land  she  was 
now  leaving  a  prosoribed  fugitive.  A  different  lot  awaited 
the  other  prison-bom  child.  They  never  met  again — 
those  two  in£uit  playmates,  Fransoise  D'Aubign6  and 
Paulnie  Bartenau  ;  but  from  the  time  of  that  parting  in 
ths  prison  of  Niort  went  forward  on  their  widely  diver- 
gent paths  of  life,  each  to  aocomplish  the  course  marked 
out  for  her. 

Well !  Frangoise  D' Aubign6  went  t*  Martinique ;  and 
Pauline  Bartenau  remained  in  prison  at  Niort.  Great 
history  has  charged  herself  with  recording  the  subsequent 
fortuaesof  the  fonner.  It  is  the  business  of  this  historiette 
to  preserve,  ere  it  has  quite  perished  from  the  meBK>ry  of 
tradition,  Uta,  perhaps,  equally  mstructtve  story  of  the 
latter. 

Jacques  Bartenau  would  far  rather  have  gone  forth  from 
the  prison  to  martyrdom,  than  hava  escaped  from  it  by 
such  a  promise  as  I)'Aubign6  had  given.  And  when  he 
and  the  preacher  were  left  behind  by  their  patrician  fellow- 
prisoner,  thay  solaced  their  captivity  with  grim  reflections 
that  the  world  knew  its  own,  and  God  doubtless  knew  his 
own  also. 

So  fer  eight  years,  till  the  year  1648  that  is,  the  little 
Pauline  grew,  and  learned  between  these  two  stem  men. 

Well !  a  gnL^er,  grimmer,  more  serious,  and  more  joy- 
less education  never  poor  child  had.  Tet  it  was  a  gay, 
happy.bearted,  and  laugfator-loving  IHtle  creature.  Good 
kindly  Dame  Nature  had  clearly  set  herself  against  the 
two  grave  and  reverend  seniors,  in  the  matter  of  forming 
this  child's  mind  and  temperament.  It  was  like  to  be  a 
toughly  contested  match ;  but  with  at  least  two  to  one  in 
favour  of  Mother  Nature.  Meanwhile  the  little  object 
of  the  struggle  seemed  to  suflfer  less  in  thus  being  pulled 
two  different  ways  than  might  have  been  imagined.  The 
&et  is,  that  Dame  Nature  was  taking  it  easy ;  and  those 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  watching  her  ways,  and  observing 
the  development  of  her  operations,  might  have  foreseen 
that  in  this  case  she  was  sure  to  win. 

Time  wore  on,  and  at  length  came  the  liberation  of 
Jacques  Bartenau  the  merchant,  and  Andrd  Riberao  the 
preacher,  from  their  long  imprisonment.  They  walked 
ibrth  amid  their  feltow-oitkens  once  more,  self-contained, 
unexultfng,  and  sternly  cahn.  The  grievous  inffietion  of 
nearly  ten  ymartt  eonfinement  within  the  waUs  of  a  prison 
had  been  bome  by  these  men  with*  stem  wtiAwniHuy 
foHiknde,  aa  a  ImiveaHNiii  iaiivlioi&i'  daatiaed  to  prote 


the  constancy  of  their  fidthf  and  christian  heroism.  And 
the  endurance  of  it  was  not  embittered  to  them  by  the 
burning  indignation,  the  stinging  sense  of  wrong  and 
injustice,  which  such  treatment  would  awaken  in  the 
breasts  of  men  of  other  days,  and  other  modes  of  thSnking. 

Coming  forth  as  martyrs  among  their  admiring  towns*- 
men,  neither  of  the  two  friends  had  much  difScirfty  in 
stepping  back  into  that  social  position  which  they  had 
occupied  before  their  imprisonment.  Tlie  widowed  mer> 
chant  returned  to  his  ware-rooms  and  counting-house^ 
and  the  preacher  to  his  old  avocations  amid  his  congre- 
gation. To  the  little  Pauline  the  difference,  consequent 
on  this  change  in  her  place  of  dwelling,  mther  than  in 
her  mode  of  USt,  was  for  some  years  at  least  but  smaU. 
A  female  govemante,  indeed,  was  empl<^ed  to  superii^ 
tend  her  education,  and  moral  development.  But  this 
person  was  of  course  chosen  with  a  qiecial  riew  to  her 
religious  opinioni  and  qualifications. 

It  was  difficult  for  the  little  Pauline  to  love  her  ftther ; 
so  little  was  there  to  attract,  so  much  te  repel  the  tendei\ 
easily-wounded  heart-shoots  of  a  child's  afiection  in  the 
hard,  cold  man.  Yet  PauXne  did  h>ve  her  fiUher ;  for 
hers  was  a  loving  natofe,  and  her  heart  had  nought  els^ 
to  ofing  to. 


CHAFtER  ly. 
1.  VATHXB.  AXD  DAUOETBR. 

Thus  time  wore  on ;  and  the  Huguenot's  daughter,  frool 
being  a  merry,  hmpff,  lovely  child,  became  a  lovely,  bat 
not  very  happy  or  cheerful  young  woman.  EztemaUy 
matters  had  changed  but  little  with  her  during  this  lapse 
of  years.  The  same  vinegar-fiioed  and  verjuioe-heaited 
old  maid  had  been  her  duenna  and  constant  companion. 
Her  father's  society,  austere  and  almost  morose  as  he 
was,  relieved  in  some  degree  the  odious  monotony  of  the 
many  Ute-a-tUe  hours  poor  Pauline  was  constrained  to 
spend  with  her  unamiable  goremante  during  such  brief 
intervals  of  leisure  as  his  business  allowed  hSm.  And  the 
fiunily  circle  was  rarely  increased  or  divenified,  save  by 
the  frequent  risits  of  the  preacher  Riberao.  What  a  home 
for  a  young  girl  just  entering  into  the  brightest  springtide 
of  her  existence  !  and  one  too,  wliom  nature  had  endowed 
with  a  mind  as  bright  as  the  laughing  daric^blue  eye  it 
lighted  up,  and  with  a  spirit  intended  to  boos  gay  as  ever 
dwelt  in  a  youthful  heart.  Alas !  peer  Pauline,  her  lot 
was  surely  cast  in  a  stony  place ! 

In  the  meanwhile.  Time,  which  had  done  its  woric  se 
well  and  featly  on  her  person,  had  also  been  silently 
and  gradually  at  work  on  the  development  of  her  mind; 
Could  the  whole  process  of  Timers  schooling  with  it»evei^ 
influence,  its  every  lesson,  its  every  cause,  and  every 
effect  in  the  formation  of  a  mind  be  fiuthfully  written 
down,  the  recital  would  fiU  more  volumes  than  do  our 
most  voluininous  enoydopeedias  of  all  human  knowledge ; 
and  the  volumes  would  yet  be  well  worth  the  reading* 
But  as  well  might  one  sit  down  by  a  sapling  to  watch  its 
growth  into  an  oak.  And  it  must  content  us  to  describe^ 
and  that  very  imperfectly,  the  general  results  of  this  time- 
education,  as  observable  at  a  given  point  in  its  progressa 
Nature  had  trhiy  intended  PauUne  Battenaa  for  one  of 
her  choicest  creatiMis. . 

And  how  had  growir^]i»  splritQal  nature  of  this  fitir 
creature  widthft  inftuenees^exehiBiTely  of  eae  description, 
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which  we  know  had  erer  iorrounded  itt  It  is  said  that 
tho  infant  mind  is  as  a  sheet  of  white  paper  ready  to  re- 
ceire  whaterer  choracten  the  first  comer  may  trace 
thereon— as  Tirgin  wax,  ready  to  assume  whatsoever 
form  it  may  please  the  hand  which  can  first  seize  it  to 
impart.  Yet  plastic  as  the  infant  mind  may  be,  it  is  oot 
so  simple  and  easy  a  matter  to  fashion  it  entirely  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  those  who  may  seem  to  have  the 
most  uncontrolled  power  to  direct  it.  Its  very  im- 
pressionability foils  the  educator.  Influences  unseen, 
untraceable,  whose  approach  the  utmost  vigilance  can 
no  more  prevent  than  it  can  that  of  the  circumambient 
air,  assist,  modify,  or  mar  the  efforts  of  him  who 
would  assume  the  responsibility  of  forming  a  mind.  The 
intellectual  powers  which  he  himself  has  awakened  and 
called  into  action  may,  in  their  (ne  operation,  i^hich  he 
has  no  longer  the  power  to  control,  fight  against  him. 
Kay,  his  own  efforts,  unskillfully  applied,  or  injudiciously 
onforoed,  not  unfrequently  produce  results  exactly  the 
reverse  of  those  which  they  have  intended  to  bring 
about.  The  young  mind  is  truly  as  plastic  as  new  wax ; 
but  it  is  ofien  forgotten  that  it  is  not  equally  passive. 
It  is  forgotten  that  every  touch  produces  on  its  dclicato 
impressionability  results  which  it  is  difficult  for  the  most 
experienced  to  foresee. 

The  educational  efforts  of  Jacques  Bartenau  and  his 
female  and  male  assistant  had  not  been  crowned  with 
Buocess.  The  ethical  and  religious  system  which  it  had 
been  the  object  of  their  united  endeavours  to  inculcite 
had  been  rejected  by  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  Gradually, 
estrangement  grew  up  between  them.  It  could  not  have 
been  othorwiso.  The  rebellious  child  was  to  him  as  a 
lost  sheep. 

And  what  was  the  effect  of  such  an  education  and 
■uch  a  position  on  the  unhappy  girl  herself  ?  The  falla- 
ciousness of  the  only  guides  she  had  having  become 
manifest  to  her»  she  was  left  without  guidance  to  find  or 
make  a  path  for  herself.  And  worse  than  this,  her  whole 
experience  of  the  hearts  and  opinions  of  those  who 
preached  and  taught  religion,  had  been  such  as  to  leave 
her  mind  impressed  with  no  very  high  opinion  of  the 
Tital  importance  of  religion  itself,  in  the  conduct  of  life 
and  the  formation  of  character.  From  her  cradle  up- 
wards, every  idea  of  religion  which  had  reached  her  mind 
bad  reached  it  in  connexion  with  ideas  of  persecution, 
batred,  and  bigotry.  The  doctrines  of  her  father's  sect 
wore  loathsome  to  her  unpervertcd  heart ;  and  the 
palpable  absurdities  of  the  Roman  faith,  together  with 
the  nature  of  the  deeds  it  produced  and  sanctioned,  had 
been  too  often  and  too  forcibly  pointed  out  to  her,  to 
leave  any  possibility  of  her  embracing  Catholicism. 

Such  was  the  condition  and  position  of  Pauline 
Bartenau  when  she  reached  her  twentieth  year.  That 
ahe  was  beautiful,  surpassingly  beautiful,  has  already  been 
intimated.  Let  each  reader  complete  the  sketch  to  his 
mind's  eye  according  to  his  fancy.  But  when  his  imagi- 
nation shall  have  presented  to  him  his  beau  ideal  of  beauty, 
let  him,  if  his  conception  is  to  personate  adequately  the 
Foitcvin  Huguenot's  daughter,  endow  the  creation  with 
such  a  heart  and  intellect  as  can  alone  render  beauty 
perfectly  irresistible.  Let  the  warm  and  genial  heart, 
unchilled,  though  aching  from  the  want  of  an  object  on 
which  it  might  worthily  expend,  with  uncalculating  muni- 
ficence, its  overflowing  treasures  of  affection*  be  the  seat 


of  every  generoos  and  gentle  emotion.  Let  tbe  bright 
and  sparkling  intelligence  that  leaps  forward  to  meet  the 
approach  of  kindred  thought,  illuminate  the  features 
and  animate  the  sparkling  eye. 

Poor  Pauline !  all  this  and  more  was  hers.  Nor  was 
there  wanting  to  the  completion  of  the  fascinating  whole 
a  fair  share  of  those  peculiarly  female  qualities  which,  in 
the  presumption  of  our  masculine  wisdom,  we  are  wont 
to  designate  as  imperfections.  Among  these  was  a  strong 
but  most  innocent  love  of  admiration.  Yes!  shake  your 
heads,  wise  moralists !  and  think  what  a  much  better 
plan  for  the  construction  of  a  female  bosom  you  could 
have  suggested,  had  Nature  only  consulted  you !  Here 
and  there — rarely,  thank  heaven — one  meets  a  monster 
woman  without  this  quality.  Are  they  such  as  to  make 
us  fall  in  love  with  the  improvement  ? 

Well  I  such  was  Pauline  in  her  twentieth  year.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  she  was  not  happy  in  her  fiith^s 
house — that  her  life  had  been  an  ungenial  and  cheerless 
one,  which^would  have  dimmed  into  pining,  broken-spirited 
helplessness,  a  weaker  spirit,  and  have  perverted  to  bitter- 
ness and  gall  a  less  right-hearted  and  thoroughly  healthy 
one.  Needless,  too,  to  admit  that  the  glimpses  of  that 
gay  and  bright-looking  outer  world,  which  rare  and  far- 
between  had  reached  her  in  her  deep  retirement,  bail  ap- 
peared to  her  gay  and  bright.  She  would  not  have  been 
the  loveable  and  fascinating  creature  we  haye  endeavoured 
to  describe  her  had  it  been  otherwise. 

Do  you  feel  any  interest,  reader,  for  tbe  Huguenot's 
daughter  ?  Sec  her,  as  she  sits  there  at  the  window  over 
that  of  her  father's  warehouse,  and  looking  into  the  narrow 
street,  formed  almost  entirely  of  the  dull  and  quiet-looking 
tenements  of  other  simiUr  dealers.  Sho  is  plying,  some- 
what languidly,  it  is  true,  the  needle  which  is  elaborat- 
ing some  of  that  gorgeous  work,  delicate  and  yet  durable, 
which  employed  so  many  of  the  hours  of  our  great-great- 
grand-mothers  ;  and  listening  as  little  as  possible  to  the 
interminable  lecture  of  her  grim  govemante— delivered 
almost  avowedly  for  the  pleasure  of  the  deliverer,  rather 
than  from  any  expected  advantage  to  the  recipient— on 
the  exceeding  wickedness  of  the  world  in  general,  and  of 
herself  in  particular,  and  the  fearful  sinfulness  of  all 
worldly  occupations,  especially  the  fabrication  of  vanities, 
such  as  that  on  which  sho  was  then  engaged.  Do  you 
feel  any  interest  in  her  fate?  If  so,  pass  we  on  to  the 
next  Chapter, 


CHAPTEB  T. 
"vmoiHiBDs  puxniSQUE." 
It  was  about  that  period  of  Pauline's  life,  of  which  we 
were  speaking  in  the  hist  chapter,  that  an  incident  oc- 
curred, which  eventually  gave  rise  to  the  circumstances 
that  coloured  the  entire  sequel  of  it.  Jacques  Bartenau 
was  a  scrupulously  honest  and  honourable  dealer ;  and 
the  probity  and  loyal  character  of  his  transactions  had 
hitherto  kept  him  clear  from  any  of  those  disputes  and 
misunderstandings  to  which  commercial  affkirs  are  so 
liable.  But  he  was  not  a  man  to  give  up  an  advantage 
to  which  he  deemed  himself  honestly  entitled.  And  it 
so  happened  that  some  difference  respecting  the  tenns 
of  a  contract  entered  into  between  bun  and  a  large 
manufacturer  of  Sedan— «b«ady  tbe  seat  of  a  thriving 
doth  trade— led  to  »  warm  dispute  between  the  manu 
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ftctnrer  and  the  merohuit.  The  matter  in  question  in- 
Tolved  interests  to  a  considerable  amount.  Neither 
party  would  yield  to  the  representations  of  the  other, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  submit  the  matter  to  the 
arbitration  of  the  tribunals. 

The  question  at  issue  was  to  be  tried  at  the  "  Grands 
Jours  de  Poitiers/'  as  the  session  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  what  we  should  call  "assizes  "  was  then  termed  ; 
and  Bartenau  had  neglected  no  fair  precaution  to  en- 
sure a  successful  issue  to  his  suit.  Among  the 
measures  he  had  adopted  was  that  of  securing  the  services 
of  an  advocate,  who  had  been  especially  recommended 
to  him  as  particularly  conyersant  with  the  laws  and 
enstoms  regulating  commercial  affairs.  The  advocate 
thus  selected  was  still  a  young  man,  though  already 
marked  as  a  rising  one  in  hia  profession,  and  favourably 
known  to  the  judges  and  to  his  seniors  at  the  bar.  II is 
name  was  Jules  de  Pontarlier. 

The  legal  profession  was,  at  the  period  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  becoming  daily  more  important  in  tlie 
government  of  his  country,  and  occupying  a  position  of 
greater  consideration  in  the  eyes  of  the  court,  tlie  military 
w^lesse,  and  the  people.  The  members  of  the  profession 
were  held  together  by  an  espnt  de  corps  at  the  least 
strong  as  that  which  united  the  old  feudal  nobility  to 
as  each  other.  And  the  parliamentarian  families, 
many  of  whom  for  several  generations  together  had  en- 
joyed the  honours  of  the  **gown,"  were  as  proud  of 
their  long*  robed  ancestry,  as  the  haughtiest  of  the 
** noblesse  de  Vepte.**  In  many  of  those  families  wit 
and  learning  seemed  to  be  hereditary ;  and  in  general 
the  legal  profession  at  that  day  comprehended,  in  the 
ranks  of  its  junior  members,  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  talent  of  the  rising  generation. 

Of  those  who  had  been  recently  admitted  to  the  hon- 
ours of  the  bar,  and  to  whom  its  seniors  most  confidently 
looked  to  maintain  and  add  to  the  credit  of  the  prol'jssion, 
both  as  a  sound  lawyer  and  a  man  of  talent,  none  occupied 
a  more  prominent  place  than  Jules  do  Pontarlier.  He 
was  one  of  those  gifted  few,  who  can  carry  cumbrous 
learning,  without  in  any  degree  making  the  weight  of  the 
load  manifest  to  the  mere  looker-on  by  the  heaviness  of 
hia  step  or  constrained  action  of  his  gait.  When  out  of 
court,  and  not  engaged  in  preparing  the  affairs  of  his 
clients  for  their  appearance  there,  the  pLiy  fulness  of  his  trit, 
and  light  gaiety  of  iiis  manner,  were  such  as  rendered  him 
a  favourite  in  circles  where  the  gayer-plumaged  scions 
of  the  sword  noblesse  were  his  rivals,  in  competing  for  the 
guerdon  of  a  smile  from  lovely  lips,  or  an  approving  glance 
from  bright  eyes.  And  a  dangerous  competitor  was  the 
young  lawyer  to  tho  gayest  and  gallantest  empty-pated 
young  soldier.  For  despite  the  axiom  laid  down  to  the 
contrary  by  that  great  authority  in  such  matters,  Thomas 
Moore,  in  the  charming  little  song  of  "  Beauty,  Reason, 
and  Folly,"  we  maintain,  with  all  respect,  that  Folly  never 
yet  succeeded  in  making  himself  so  agreeable  to  Beauty  as 
Heason  can,  when  he  chooses  to  don  the  cap  and  bells  for 
an  hour,  and  wear  them  with  a  grace  and  effect  that  their 
own  sflly  owner  can  never  contrive  to  produce.  Other 
qualifications  there  are,  without  which  neither  Reason  nor 
Folly  need  hope  success  in  Beauty's  bowers.  Some  fair 
share  of  Beauty's  own  especial  graces  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary ;  and  thcso  the  young  lawyer  possessed  in  no  trifling 
degree.     A  handsome  and  singularly  elegant  person,  fine 
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open  frank-looking  features,  animated  with  an  irresistibly 
merry  and  bughmg  blue  eye— these  wei-e  advantages  in- 
estimable in  the  societies  that  Jules  de  Pontarlier  best 
loved  to  frequent  in  his  hours  of  recreation  ;  and  which 
were  by  no  means  thrown  away  even  among  the  grave 
seniors  who  stood  around  the  path  of  professional  success. 

Such  was  the  young  advocate  to  whom  Jacques  Bartenaa 
had,  by  the  recommendation  of  some  of  the  seniors  of  the 
profession,  entrusted  the  conduct  of  his  case ;  a  caso 
which  involved  property  to  a  larger  amount  than  any  that 
had  hitherto  been  confided  to  his  zeal  and  skill. 

Well :  consultations,  explanations,  much  preparatory 
talking,  were  necessary.  Jules  do  Pontarlier  came  fre- 
quently to  the  merchant's  house — frequently  saw  Paulino 
—sat  in  the  same  room  with  her.     And  so,  it  came  to 

pa*9  that the  reader  knows  the  rest 

already.  What!  the  old  story,  eh  ?  ....  Yes  ! 
un-gentle  reader  !  it  is  an  old  story.  It  is  6848  year* 
old,  according  to  the  computation  of  good  Archbishoj^ 
Usher,  learned  in  these  and  many  other  matters.  Tho 
tale,  truly,  has  never  been  a  new  one,  since  it  was  first 
told  amid  the  bowers  of  Paradise.  And  such  has  beea 
the  abiding  influence  of  this,  its  first  birth-pUce,  on  its 
nature,  that  w!ien  rightly  told  by  fitting  lips  to  fitting 
ears,  it  changes  the  scene  of  its  telling—  be  that  what  it 
may— to  a  veritable  Paradise,  for  the  time  being.  Yes  I 
ungentle  reader,  the  story  is  old.  But  we  must  bo 
excused  if  we  take  leave  to  hint,  that  were  the  story 
all  that  is  old  in  the  matter,  its  age  would  in  no 
wise  interiere  with  its  favourable  reception.  Look  at 
the  inscription  at  the  head  of  this  chapter,  old  gentleman, 
— •*Virginibus  Puerisque  ! "— and  to  those  indulgent 
readers  we  address  ourselves  for  the  present.  Those  to 
whom  tho  story  is  too  stale  a  one  to  bo  interesting  may 
turn  on  to  the  sequel.  Not  but  that  is  an  old  story  too. 
Alack !  but  too  old  a  story  in  this  poor  world  of  ours. 
But  somehow  there  is  something  in  it  which  often  make» 
it  pleasant  reading  to  those  who  turn  up  their  respectablo 
roseate  noses  at  a  true  love  tale. 

Jules  de  Pontarlier  and  Pauline  Bartenau  met  fre- 
quently— somewhat  more  frequently  perhaps  than  the 
strict  necessities  oi  the  legal  business  in  hand  might  havo 
required.  You,  too,  can  perchance  guess  the  result,  in- 
genuous youths,  gentle  maids,  be  ye  yet  fancy-free,  or 
bearing  in  your  stricken  hearts  the  wound.  And  now  that 
we  have  appealed  especially  to  you  to  listen  to  this  section 
of  our  history,  wo  are  diffident  of  our  own  powers  of 
worthily  narrating  it.  We  have  the  consolation,  however, 
of  feeling  quite  certain  that  every  one  among  you  can 
supply  tho  ** hiatus  valde  deflendtts**  for  yourselves. — 
(Those  "horrid  Latin  words,"  dear  young  ladies,  signify 
'•  impassioned  whisperings  of  devotion. "  It  is  the  beauti- 
ful phrase  of  love's  own  poet — Ovid.)  You  will  have  no 
difficulty,  wo  are  sure,  in  imagining  all  this  for  your- 
selves, without  aid  of  ours.  How  the  young  lawyer  was 
smitten  home  to  his  heart's  core  by  the  charms  of  our 
Pauline — how  he  contrived  to  declare  that  fiict  to  her 
with  every  sufficient  intelligibility,  without  at  all  com- 
municating the  intelligence  to  the  old  merchant,  to  whom 
he  was  all  the  while  busily  exphtining  certain  points  and 
bearings  of  his  case — how  by  an  unfortunate  mistake  of 
half-an-hour  in  the  time  of  an  appointment  to  meet  his 
client  at  his  residence  one  evening  on  his  return  from 
hearing  one  of  our   firiend    Riberac's  lengthened  di»* 
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counes,  it  chwjced  that  the  wipmwtml  adToeate  pMMd 
ilus  balf-liour  alone  with  our  PauUne,  wiio  had  deolined 
aeeoDipanymg  her  father  and  her  gorenante  to  the  lec- 
tures—how the  pwMJtwed  tongue,  that  hid  karaed  in 
etatelf  halls,  and  high-bom  hidies'  bowers  to  ohann  the 
ear  of  heaaty,  succeeded  but  too  well  ia  making  this  short 
halfphour  fatal  to  the  future  peaoe  of  the  provincial  mer- 
<^iaQt'8  poor  daughter^how  this  little  half-hour,  our 
Pattline*s  first  stolen  pleasuie,  was  so  sweet  as  to  sug- 
gest the  stealing  of  many  a  siihse(|uent  one  by  similar 
and  Tarious  other  oontrivaaoee— «U  this  those  readers  to 
whom  this  chapter  is  espeoiaUy  dedicated  will  easily 
enough  imagine. 

Wc^ !  to  stolen  iaterriews  in  her  father's  house  suc- 
aecded  8t<den  interriews  .elaewhere-^<«-KZ-^(0  walks  on 
the  wooded  banks  of  theS^vre,  outside  the  town,  etc.  etc. 

Then  camo  the  season  of  the  fall  moon.     And alack ! 

alack  !  who  does  not  know  the  mischievous  influences  of 
that  lovely,  cold,  shy,  modest-lookmg  moon  ? 

Moon-light  walks  !  and  UU-a^eU  !  But  surely, 
sir,  the  impropriety  of  the  thing  must  have  struck  any 
prc^rly  educated  young  lady. 

Madame!  we  are  fully  aware  of  all  you  would  urge. 
We  might  ask  you,  in  return,  whether  pow  Pauline  was 
a  "property  educated"  young  hwJy.  You  know  what 
her  bringing  up  was.  But  we  preler  stating  at  once,  that 
we  are  not  anxious  to  submit  our  poor  heroine  to  your 
ladyship's  notice  at  all. 

We  know  what  **  impropriety  "  is,  far  too  well  to  bring 
it  under  your  ladyship's  eye  in  any  shape.  pBOPauTT  ! 
odious  word  !  invented  by  the  world's  Pharisees  to  hold  in 
their  vocabulary  the  place  of  innocence,  goodness,  mo- 
desty, and  every  other  truly  Christian  grace  ! 

Of  the  rules  of  propriety  Pauline  knew  nothing,  so 
she  walked  by  moonlight  with  her  lover  evenmg  after 
evening,  sometimes  where  the  capricious  light,  glancing 
in  chequered  rays  among  the  restless  leaves,  came  to  dance 
on  the  still  waters  of  the  sluggish  river ;  sometimes  to  the 
top  of  the  hill  which  rises  to  the  westward  of  the  town, 
and  from  which  they  oould  contemplate  the  entire  city 
sleeping  in  the  still  white  light  beneath  them. 

JUoments  of  happiness  !  which  all  that  the  world  can 
give,  can  neither  equal,  nor  alas,  reproduce !  moments 
fa»w  fleeting!  but  never  to  be  favgotten ! 


CHAPTER  VI. 

"  WOMAN  AND  HBB  MASTBS." 

But  the  sequel  of  the  tale  !  whtJt  followed  I  the  conse- 
quences, in  other  words — ay  !  the  consequences  !  Well ! 
the  sequel  must  be  told.  For  Pauline  Bartenau  was  the 
doaixen  of  no  ideal  Peri-land  ;  and  this  her  history  is  no 
Arcadian  idyll.  Yes !  the  sequel  must  be  told.  And  yet, 
like  a  timid:  bather  shivering  on  the  brink,  while  he  pro- 
crastinates the  plunge  he  is  detemiined  to  make,  we  ap- 
praach  reluctantly  the  precipice  to  which  the  course  of 
out*  tale  conducts  us.  We  closed  the  last  chapter,  which 
contains-^BOt  the  picture,  for  it  cannot  be  painted, — ^bnt 
the  intimation  of  so  much  happiness;  and  devoted  a  new 
one  to  the  stem  work  that  lies  before  us.  For  the  espe- 
cial dedication,  which  oommended  the  last  to  the  particular 
attention  of  the  young  and  innocent,'  is  alas !  not  appro- 
priate to  this.  Yet,  let  them  too  read  what  fallows,  that 
the  manly  may  fael  the  generous  wholesome  gbw  of  right- 
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and  the  gentle  may  dnp,  a«  we  hope,  an  aqvaUy  whob- 
soBie tear ovw  the  fartunee of  oneas g«stle,  as Wveiy a« 
themselves.  But  these  readers  will  find  nothing  h^m- 
able  presented  to  them  hi  this  chapter. 

No!  herethededieatioaBiustheadifiEBrentone.  Now, 
it  is  your  turn,  all  you  who  "  alw^s  expected"  the  mia- 
fortunes  of  yonr  neighbours.  Come  to  the  feast  aU  you 
who  "knew  fiwn  the  first  what  it  must  come  to,"  and 
gloat  ov«r  the  falfihnent  of  your  raven  prophecies.  Yon. 
who  oandkily  avow  that  yeu  "have  no  patience  "  with 
sinners,  whose  sin  is  virtuous,  compared  with  your  virtue ; 
you,  whose  exoeeding  parity  "fer  your  part  cannot 
tolerate  any  symptom  of  levity  in  *  young  woman ;"  yon, 
who  chiefly  "wonder what  the  man  oould  have  aeenia 
her"  at  all  aUraotive;  above  all,  you  sweet  sisteraof 
your  sex  who  "have  bo  doubt  that  the  hussy  hereelf  was 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  in  fault,  running  after  the  pooi 
man  in  that  way  ;"  come  aU  of  you,  loathsome  haipiss  I 
do  not  you  snuff  the  oamon  soent  of  a  slanghtered  repn- 
tatisn? 

Poor  Pauline !  aiaa !  those  sweet  moonli(^  walks  t 
those  dangerous  moonlight  walks !  Did  she  not  know 
that  there  was  dboger  in  them  ?  Why  should  eho  have 
dreamed  of  any  f 

Jules  de  Pontarlier!  the  winner  of  this  inestimahlo 
prixe,  an  innocent  maiden's  pure,  loving,  cUi^ging  heart ! 
the  partner  of  this  trembling  woman  in  her  sin !  tho 
conqueror  who  has  achieved  this  triumph  over  a  weak 
and  guideless  girl !  Stand  farth,  Jules  de  Pontariier ! 
while  we  scrutinise  a  little  your  portion  of  this  deed. 
Were  you,  too,  ignorant  of  the  slippery  nature  of  the  path 
you  were  treading  with  this  young  creature  f  Were  you 
as  artlessly  unconscious  of  the  approach  of  danger  as  she 
was  ?  Bid  you  fall  from  ypur  high  estate  of  spotless  inno- 
cence by  the  sudden  assault  of  temptation  on  your  human 
frailty,  in  an  unguarded  hour  ?  If  so,  let  pitying  charity 
throwover  your  sin,  also,  her  covering  mantle.  Though  with 
infinitely  less  to  excuse  your  fidl  than  may  be  urged  in  ex- 
tenuation of  that  of  her  who  shared  it — though  armed  with 
knowledge,  habitual  prudence,  and  worldly  farethought — 
though  U)e  stroi|ger,  instsad  of  the  weaker,  vessel;  yet,  if 
the  case  be  as  we  have  supposed,  human  censors  will  and 
ought  to  judge  leniently  your  error.  Reparation  is  open  to 
you.  The  betrothed  faith  may  be  kept.  And  the  evil  fm 
have  done  will  make  you  doubly  anxious  ever  to  shield  that 
delicate  and  faagile  being  from  every  ruder  breath  of  tho 
cold  world's  unkindness. 

The  world  had  eveiy  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  M.  Jules  de  Pontarlier ;  and  the  world  testified 
its  approbation  of  him  in  many  ways,  bestowing  sundry 
sufficiently  solid  and  satisfiMtory  testimonials  of  its  fa- 
vour and  approval.  He  rose  to  a  high  position  in  his  pro- 
fession ;  and  dying  at  Paris,  fuU  of  years  and  honours, 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Jacques,  near  the  llareh6 
des  Innooents,  with  a  long  Latin  inscription  on  his  tomb, 
recording  the  admiration  of  his  contemporaries  for  his 
virtues  as  a  Christian,  a  magistrate  a  husband,  and  a 
father. 

Poor  Pauline !  then  she  was  happy  at  last  ?  The  even- 
ing of  her  days  in  some  degree  compensated  for  their  cold 
unkindly  morning  ?  She  was  the  happy  mother  of  child- 
ren, and  honoured  wife  of  the  exemplaiy  magistrate,  so 
recorded  by  the.  ven^piotts  marUe  ? 
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Ha,  ha,  ha !  It  is  a  mad  world  ire  Ihe  in !  A  mad  irag 
of  a  world! 

Pauline  Bartenau  died — but  wo  «re  antioipating  vn- 
doly.  Let  ns  prooeed  regularly  with  this  history,  in 
which  nothing  ooourred  in  anywise  abnormal,  bat  all 
passed  perfectly  "  seUm  Us  rSgles,** 

The  world  was  in  all  ways  satisfied  with  the  fortunate 
Jules  de  Pontarlier.  He  gained  Jacques  Bartenau' s  cause 
for  him,  in  the  first  place ;  and  muo^  thanks,  pelf,  and 
credit  for  himself  thereby.  Haiing,  therefore,  nothing 
farther  to  detain  him  at  Niort,  he  retamed  to  Paris,  and 
there  grew  rapidly  in  the  faTour  and  esteem  of  the  courts, 
and  was  again  the  soul  and  spirit  of  more  than  one  gay 
circle,  in  which  bright  eyes  looked  the  brighter  in  his 
presence,  and  laughing  banter  about  his  successes  with 
the  Poitevin  belles,  as  laughingly  replied  to  by  the  gay 
young  advocate.  But  it  was  not  long  before  the  rising 
barrister  thought  proper  to  seek  for  a  wife  in  earnest. 
And  here,  again,  the  world  was  well  satisfied  with  him. 
He  made  "a  proper  marriage,  in  all  respects/'  Rank, 
fortune,  Ac,,  all  strictly  **  convenabU,"  A  good  Catho- 
lic, too, 'of  course.     What!  marry  a  Huguenot?    Fie  ! 


the  imooent,  and  the  yovng,  and  woidd  &in  bespeak  your 
^rmpathies  in  fhvonr  of  an  erring  sister.  Will  ye  not^ 
with  meek  and  gentle  eyes,  moist  with  hoaren's  best- 
loved  saonflee— « tear  of  pity— follow  to  its  dose  her  ohill 
and  cheerlesB  inlgrimage  ?  Would  yo  not  have  rejoioed 
to  pour  tiM  healing  balsam  of  a  gentle  word,  a  gentle 
look  on  that  poor  bleeding  heart,  to  have  bound  op  thor 
wounds  of  that  omshed  spirit,  to  have  lightened  by  » 
little — ^'tis  bat  a  little  that  human  power  can — ^the  sore, 
sore  load  which  that  frail  form  must  bear  on  its  flinty  path  ? 
Alas !  her  gloomy  way  was  uooheerad  by  any  such  angel's 
ministerings.  Yet,  pity !  gentle  ones !  for  the  precious 
pity-drops  you  shed  shall  be  a  beneficent  dew  on  the 
tender  verdvre  of  your  own  hearts,  and  the  onavailios 
blessing,  wherewith  you  would  have  blessed  the  stnokea 
one,  shall  retom  again  into  yonrown  bosoms,  making  yet 
gentler  even  your  gentleness,  and  purifying  even  your 
purity.  Fear  not,  then,  gentle  readers,  despite  the  lessons 
of  a  cold,  selfish,  and  hypocri^cal  prudery,  to  walk  with 
ns  awhile  beside  the  path  of  your  unhappy  sister. 

How  Pauline  first  learned  her  lover's  fitithlessnesi^— 
the  first  stab4ike  agony — the  angiy  Incredulity — the  hop- 


where  would  have  been  his  sense  of  religion  ?  The  church    iog  against  hope — the  heart-aiokemng  gradual  departure 


woald  not  have  been  satisfied  with  him  then. 

Pass  on  thy  way,  Jules  do  Pontarlier  !  We  have  no 
more  to  say  to  thee,  or  of  thee.  Sail  onwards  down  the 
pleasant  and  prosperous  stream  of  life,  with  swelling  sails 
filled  with  fortune's  favouring  gale,  and  brightened  by 
the  warm  sunshine  of  the  world's  esteem  !  Nor  pause  to 
cast  one  backward  glaiioe  on  the  lonely  wreok  thou  hast 
left  stranded  on  the  cold  inhospitable  shore,  to  peririi  un- 
regarded, Bsive  by  the  half-averted  eye  of  scorn,  and 
alone.  Pass  on  !  we  have  no  new  homily  to  read  to  the 
seducer.  All  that  can  be  said  has  been  said  and  re-said. 
And  the  pbas  world  ean  listen  to  such  talk,  confined  to 
safely  vague  generalities,  with  much  edification.  But 
for  the  visitation  of  its  bitter  pains  .and  penalties  the 
coward  world  prefers  the  weak  and  helpless  victim.  It  is 
awkward,  involves  disagreeable  residtsand  inoonvenience, 
to  deal  with  strong,  powerful  n»en.  So  "  we  really  can- 
not look  into  these  matters,"  with regaid  to  them.  But 
to  wreak  our  dastard  morality  on  the  weak,  the  frail,  the 
broken  already,  the  "prostrate  helpless  onO'  this  is  eafe, 
cheaply  virtoofifl — and  pleasant  withaL 


CHAPTEB  YII. 

Leaving,  then,  the  spoiler  to  pursue  his  pre^rous 
path  amid  the  noisy  business,  and  still  more  noisy 
pleasures  of  the  world  of  Paris,  let  us  follow  to  its  un- 
marked close  the  history  of  her  whose  fcn^unes  we  have 
undertaken  to  record,  and  whose  story,  like  many  a 
similar  one,  equally  melancholy  and  equally  suggestive  of 
vjuious  unheeded  moralities,  would,  like  them,  long  sinoe 
have  perished  and  been  forgotten,  had  not  the  tragedy 
been  marked  by  certain  incidental  peeuliarities,  whi<di 
connect  it  in  Poitevin  traditionary  lore  with  historieal  oir- 
cumstances  of  those  times,  not  yet  fiided  from  the 
memory  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  province. 

And  now  once  again,  gerdle  readers,  we  appeal  to  you. 

Kow  that  the  worst  is  told— «ow  that  you  know  all  the 

sad  truth  about  our  poor  fallen  Pauline-*^''  fiillen  by  too 

-much  fiuth  in  man"— we  appeal-again  jIo  fen,  ihe  gentle- 


of  all  hope— and  the  stunning,  numbing  fulness  of  despair; 
— all  this  it  is  needless  to  detail  at  length;  for  alas  !  alas! 
is  it  not  too  trite  a  tale  ? 

Then  slowly,  and  by  degrees,  thoughts  of  herself,  her 
own  position,  and  future,  would  force  themselves  upoa 
her.     Her  father !  her  stem  and  severe  foth^ !    Could 
there  be  hope  of  pity  or  forgiveness  from  him  ?  Would  ii» 
be  possible  to  conceal  from  him  and  from  others  the  con* 
sequences  of  her  shame  ?    Oh !  heavens !  the  "^^j\ma^ 
that  was  in  thou^ts  such  ae  these  I    And  yet,  though 
oach  time  the  thought  recurred,  it  seemed  to  mark  in  fire 
its  passage  through  the  brain,  yet  she  could  not  fix  her 
mind  on  the  momentous  subject.     The  rebel  thought 
would  stray  to  hun,  who  had  long  sinoe  ceased  to  think 
of  her.  Importunate,  tormenting,  and  yet  alluring  memoiy 
would  point  and  repaint  on  fimcy's  tablets  that  one  same 
scene,  brought  out  all  vivid  and  distinct  from  amid  the 
dreamy  base  that  seemed  to  hang  over  all  the  rest  of  the 
utterly  severed  and  apparently  fiur  distant  past.     Like 
phantasmagorio  scenes  painted  on  their  own  bright  circle 
of  light,  amid  the  surrounding  darkness,  unreproduciblo, 
ezoopt  by  throwing  all  around  them  into  utter  obscurity, 
this  visioQ  of  the  past  showed  bright  and  isolated,  cut  out 
of  the  block  rim  that  encircled  it,  ond  leoving  invisible  oU 
I  those  objects  lying  outside  the  magic  ring,  whose  appear- 
ance would  hove  coused  the  brilliant  picture  to  fade  and 
disappear. 

Thus  time  passed  on  with  dull  and  leaden  step,  tedi- 
ously slow  in  his  progress  over  eaoh  heavy  cheerless  heur, 
but  feorfully  rapid  in  hia  resistless  march  towards  the 
awful  hour,  when  it  now  became  evident  to  Pauline  that 
she  must  disclose  to  unpityiiig  ears  her  firailty  and  its  re- 
sults. Gradually  hod  the  full  horror  of  her  position,  with 
aU  its  attendant  circumstances,  developed  itself  to  her 
stunned  intellect.  Gradually  she  had  come  to  compre- 
hend and  fully  realise  the  facts  around  and  before  her. 

Appalling  prospect  I  oh !  the  bitter,  bitter  hours ;  the 
long,  long  agony ;  the  tear-spent  nights ;  the  terror- 
haunted  doys ;  the  pong — sharpest  of  all— of  unrequited 
love  and  crushed  affections ;  the  heart-sick  hopelessness, 
that  punish  frail,  weak,  Borely-tempte4  wouuiu's  ftrsip 
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tnnigre«io» !  Ab  men  !  men  !  were  an  amount  (^  elapse  ere  be  replied  to  her  appeal  ?  Wai  there  augjht  of 
penalty  strictly  proportioned,  on  a  flimilar  acale,  to  the 
amouDt  of  moral  tnrpitnde  of  which  ye,  strong  lords  of 
God's  oreation,  are  guilty,  in  your  sinnings  so  lightly 
yisited  as  to  seem  hardly  sin  at  all ;  what  hell,  present 
or  future,  wore  profound  enough  for  your  incalculably 
deep  damnation  !  But  then,  ye  are  the  lords  of  the  cre- 
ation— manly,  just,  generous,  equitable  legislators  for 
yourselves,  and  the  companions,  equal  to  yourselves,  save 
in  their  love-demanding  weakness,  whom  God  has  given 
you— the  Creator's  last,  best  gift,  without  which  Para- 
dise was  imperfect  and  unblest ! 

One  of  the  epochs  most  strongly  marked  by  general 
license  was  that  in  France,  in  which  our  heroine  lived. 
And  it  may  be  thought,  therefore,  that  the  general  tone 
of  the  times  would  have  saved  her  from  the  cruel  fate 
which  hss  been  represented  as  being  before  her.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  she  belonged  to  a  peculiar  and 
isolated  class ;  and  that,  in  all  respects,  a  severe  and 
harsh  one.  Of  the  habits  and  manners  of  that  cLiss,  who 
have  made  the  period  in  question  notable  for  its  licentious- 
ness, Pauline  Bartenau,  and  those  around  her — those 
who  were  to  make  her  fate — knew  nothing.  Nor  could 
it  have  been  possible  to  single  out  an  individual,  who 
would  stand  more  utterly  alone  and  friendless  in  an  un- 
known world,  than  would  the  Huguenot's  poor  daughter, 
when  abandoned  by  her « own  immediate  friends,  and 
driven  forth  into  the  wilderness  of  a  world  of  which  she 
hnd  never  seen  or  known  anything. 

It  came  at  length  ;  that  dreadful  hour  of  her  father's 
first  knowledge  of  his  daughter's  fall;  that  hour  awaited 
in  trembling  expectation  for  so  long;  that  hour,  whose 
llorrors  importunate  fancy  had  painted  throughout  the 
watchiii^s  of  so  many  sleepless  nights.  It  came,  and 
realised  her  worst  anticipations.  It  was  a  fearful  inter- 
Ttcw,  that  last  one  between  the  father  and  the  mother- 
less daughter.  Few  words  were  said  by  either,  though 
80  much  had  to  be  told  by  both.  Her  sin,  her  shame, 
the  doom  that  was  to  avenge  it  by  the  father.  Cold, 
calm,  self-contained  as  ever,  the  Huguenot  heard  the 
half-uttered  words  that  told  his' daughter's  tale.  No 
gush  of  pity,  no  burst  of  rage  altered  the  wonted  rigidity 
of  his  upright  form,  or  lighted  up  his  cold,  grey,  quiet 
€ye.  Iler  story  was  said,  wrung  from  her  panting  bosom 
in  half-articulated  words ;  and  Pauline  remained  on  her 
k.nees  before  him,  with  difficulty  preventing  herself  from 
sinking  prostrate  on  the  floor.  Her  rich  dark  locks  had, 
in  her  agitation,  escaped  from  their  confinement,  and 
bung  in  disordered  but  beautiful  masses  over  her  pallid 
brow  and  ivory  neck.  That  lovely  face,  swollen  with 
weeping,  was  upturned  towards  him,  and  the  beseeching 
eloquence  of  those  dark  tearful  eyes  could  not  have  ap- 
pealed in  vain  to  any  human  bosom  not  indurated  into 
atone-cold  apathy.  Tlie  hands  joined  in  supplication,  and 
outstretched  towards  him,  added  their  expression  of  help- 
less wretchedness  to  the  figure,  which  might  well  have 
inspired  a  Tintoretto  or  a  Guide  with  a  perfect  repre- 
aentation  of  the  Magdalene.  But  still  be,  the  father, 
stood  apparently  unmoved  ;  so  unmoved,  that  those  who 
knew  him  not  might  well  have  supposed  that  he  had  be- 
fore been  aware  of  the  facts  then  made  known  to  him. 

And  what  was  jMissing  in  the  mind  of  the  hard,  impe- 
netrable man  during  the  long  cruel  pause,  so  interminable 
in  its  agony  to  the  poor  suppliant,  that  he  suifered  to 


Siilf-reproach  mingled  with  those  hidden  meditations  ?  any 
consciousness  of  duties  left  undone,  which,  performed, 
might  hare  obviated  that  which  had  occirred  ?  Or  did 
the  proud  religionist's  mind  revert  to  the  disgrace  which 
might  be  reflected  on  himt  hie  house,  his  name,  in  the 
eyes  of  his  fellow -citizens,  and  especially  of  his  own  sect? 
At  all  events,  no  tone  of  pity,  no  faintest  gleam  of  mercy, 
was  to  bo  discovered  in  tho  accent  of  the  voice  in  which 
he  at  last  said,  more  as  if  speaking  to  himself  than  to 
her  :— 

**  This,  too,  was  to  be,  and  must  needs  have  come 
therefore.  But  woe — verily,  woe— to  the  lust  soul, by 
whom  the  oflfenoe  cometh  ' ' 

Then,  turning  more  directly  to  the  still  kneeling  figure 
of  poor  Pauline,  he  said,  po'mtiog  in  the  direction  of  the 
street — 

"Go  forth  !  go  from  me,  and  from  my  house.  Our 
paths,  henceforth,  must  bj  difffrent — for  ever  !  Alone 
with  my  Gud  must  1  walk  tho  remainder  of  my  pil^m- 
age  through  this  vale  of  tears  ;  for  it  hath  seemed  good 
to  Him  that  not  even  here  should  cleave  unto  me  aught 
of  tho  strange  woman,  after  whom  I  strayed  in  my  youth, 
sinfully  taking  te  mj  bosom  a  w:fe  not  from  the  number 
ot  His  elect.  And,  of  a  truth,  from  a  bramble  men  do 
not  gather  figs.     Rise,  and  go  forth." 

Ue  turned,  and  was  leaving  the  room ;  Pauline  was 
motionless,  as  if  turned  into  marble  ;  till,  rousing  herself 
by  a  sudden  effort,  she  sprung  forward,  caught  his  b.ind 
and  in  an  accent  in  which  the  Blightc^t  possible  tone  of 
I  eproach  might  bo  detected  mingling  with  timt  of  suppli- 
cation as  she  pronounced  the  word — father,  said  impres- 
sively— 

*•  Father !  my  father !  you  send  me,  then,  to  death  I"  . . 

She  was  going  on,  but  he  disengaged  his  hand,  and 
raising  it  as  if  to  represent  the  impasaablc  barrier  which 
was  to  separate  them  f«/rever,  he  replied,  slowly  and 
sternly — 

"  The  wages  of  sin  is  death." 

And  with  these  words  the  good  man  left  the  sinner. 
They  were  the  last,  with  one  exception,  that  Pauline  ever 
heard  from  her  father. 

He  passed  from  the  room ;  and  she  remained,  fur  a 
while,  in  the  attitude  and  on  the  spot  where  he  had  lefl 
her,  stunned  by  the  blow,  and  incapable  of  fully  compre- 
hending   its  reality.      At  length,    slowly,    and  almost 
dreamily,  she  gathered  herself  up,  and  rose  to  her  feet. 
The  immediate  consideration  of  what  next  was  to  be  done 
then  forced  her  mind  to  contemplate  the  future  that  iaj 
before  her.     All  dark !  no  ray  to  cheer !  no  possibility  of 
hope !  alone !  helpless !  friendless !  no  hand  to  sustain, 
guide,  assist  I  no  voice  to  soothe  !  no  heart  to  love  and 
cherish !     Like  Ilagar,  she  was  to  go  forth  into  tho  wil- 
derness ;  but  that  which  lay  before  her  was  the  worser  and 
more  desolate  wilderness,  a  cruel,  scornful  world,  thick 
set  with  cold  strange  eyes,  that  glare  upon  the  stricken 
one,  warning  her  off  from   the  shelter  of  each  heart. 
Oh,  for  the  desert !  the  real  desert !  where  beneath  no 
eye  save  the  benignant,  the  pitying,  the  merciful  one  of 
her  Heavenly  Father,  she  might  lay  her  down,  and  be  at 
rest! 

World !  world  !  decent,  decorous,  pious,  proper  world! 
how  many  Hagan  perish,  and  are  even  now  pcrisbiog, 
in  the  wilderness  to  wbtoh  thou  hast  driven  them  forth  t 
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Might  ebe  bat  die !  To  sleep  and  wake  do  more  to 
this  weary,  weary  world  !  Oh,  what  a  boon  were  that  I 
To  die  I—so  easy !  so  quick !  so  sure !  and  then  rest, 
rest !  repose  and  darkness  !  no  prying  eyes  !  no  scoflPing 
smiles !  one  plunge,  and  all  is  over ! 

Ha  !  devil !  art  thou  there  ?  Thou  knowest  well  thy 
time,  and  skilfully  presentest  to  the  miserable  thy  mas- 
ter-streke  of  temptation.  But  hia  thee  hence !  This 
woman,  weak,  hardly  smitten,  and  prostrate,  is  yet  none 
of  thine.     Shall  she  do  murder  ?— a  double  murder  ? 

Then  welcome,  life !  dark,  stormy,  cheerless,  dreary 
IJ^o !— welcome,  for  that  dear  sake! — welcome,  struggling, 
toil,  and  pain ! 

And  Pauline  walked  forth  from  her  father's  house, 
and  closed  its  door  behind  her,  the  wide  world  all  before 
her.     She  was  not  without  the  means  of  obtaining  imme- 
diate shelter,  did  she  but  know  where  to  apply  for  it ; 
for  she  possessed  and  carried  with  her  sundry  trinkets, 
some  of  no  small  yalue,  which  had  been  the  property  of 
bar  mother.     It  was  not  likely  that  any  vanities  of  this 
kind  should  have  been  acquired  beneath  the  roof  of  the 
Huguenot  husband  and  father,   by  either   mother    or 
daughter.     But  the  articles  which  were  now  to  serve  her 
daughter  in  her  urgent  need,  and  which  had  been  the 
cherished  memorial  of  her  own  bright  youth,  had  been 
brought  by  her  from  the  sunny  land  of  her  birth,  and  had 
been  the  gifts  of  her  fond  foster-parents. 

The  firat  desperate  plunge  had  been  made.     Pauline 
was  homeless  in  the  streets  of  Niort.    And  many  a  weary, 
despairing  hour  did  she  wander  purposeless  before  she 
could  determine  on  making  any  application  for  food  or 
shelter.     She  was,  however,  at  length  fortunate  in  the 
selection  she  made.     Instinc    /ely  she  had  sought  the 
poorer  quarter  of  the  town ;  and  there  at  last  she  had 
addressed  an  old  woman  who  was  standing  at  the  open 
door  of  what  seemed  to  be  a  very  poor  watchmaker 
or  mender's  shop.     She  had  summoned  all  her  physiog- 
nomical skill  to  her  aid  before  she  had  dared  to  take  the 
step  in  question ;  and  it  had  not  deceived  her.      She 
stated  her  position,  her  condition,  but  not  her  name,  and 
showed  her  means  of  paying  for  what  aid   mi«;ht  be 
afforded  her.     She  was  kindly  received  ;   and  wo  will 
not  inquire  how  large  a  share  of  this  result  was  produced 
by  the  exhibition  of  the  trinkets,  and  how  much  by  the 
statement  of  her  distress.      The  old  woman  was  very 
poor.     Her  husband  obtained  a  very  scanty  livelihood  by 
working  at  his  trade  as  a  watchmaker,  in  mending  the 
watches  of  bis  poor  neighbours,  and  the  trinkets  of  their 
wives ;  for  no  part  of  the  population  in  France,  however 
poor,  is  without  such  ornaments.     But  he  also  was  old, 
and  his  failing  eyes  rendered  his  work  daily  more  diffi- 
cult and  more  slow  to  him. 

With  this  good  couple  our  poor  outcast  found  a  home 
for  the  present  pressing  moment,  and  there  we  must  leave 
her,  both  because  the  traditionary  sourees  of  this  his- 
toriette  say  nothing  further  of  the  immediately  subsequent 
port  of  her  life ;  and  because  the  one  other  passage  there, 
which  we  shall  add  to  the  two  already  rektcd — ^her  birth, 
that  is,  in  the  prison  at  Niort ;  and  secondly,  the  event 
which  gave  its  colouring  to  all  her  future  years,  and  which 
does  so  for  most  women,  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  sketch  we  wish  to  present  to  the  reader. 
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On  the  22d  of  October,  in  the  year  1685,   Louis  XIV, 
revoked  the  edict  of  Nantes.     Rarely,  perhaps,  has  the 
uneasiness  of  a  royal  conscience  produced  results  so  ex- 
tensively, grievously,  and  permanently  injurious,  as  did 
that  day' s  pious  work.    Much  of  evil  has  arisen  not  rarely 
from  similar  causes.     Many  of  the  lastingly  mischievooft 
influences,  which  have  so  lamentably  retarded  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization  in  France,  may  be  ascribed  to  tho 
personal  failings  of  the  *' grand  monarque,"   and  still 
more,  probably,  to  qualities,  which  have  been  ordinarily 
reckoned  among  his  virtues.     That  they  should  still  so 
be  reckoned  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  Frenchmen  of 
tho  nineteenth  century,  is  one  of  the  most  convincing 
proofs  of  the  small  progress  hitherto  achieved  by  tho  na- 
tion towards  a  general  comprehension  of  sound  principles 
of  genuine  civilization — or,  to  speak  perhaps  more  fairly,  . 
of  the  very  large  portion  of  the  path  which  yet  remains  to 
be  travelled  over.     Very  few,  however,  even  among  the 
most  blindly  violent  of  the  renascent  Jesuit-animated 
party  in  France,  would,  in  all  probability,  be  found  to 
defend  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  the  present 
day,  at  least  as  a  measure  of  policy,  even  if  they  should 
deem  it  to  have  been  a  laudably  zealous  effort  on  religious' 
grounds. 

It  was  surely  one  of  the  blindest  pieces  of  fuiy  and 
folly  that  fanaticism  ever  prompted.     Its  immediate  re- 
sults in  depriving  France  of  a  very  large  portion  of  its 
incomparably  most  valuable  inhabitants,  the  shock  to 
commeree,  the  stagnation  of  industry,  the  penalties  in- 
flicted on  integrity,  and  the  premium  offered  to  rascality* 
AH  this  is  well  known  ;  and  those  who  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  reading  the  scarce  and  highly  curious  little 
quarto  volume  of  M.  Thomas,  on  the  history  of  the  revo- 
cation of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  are  aware  of  the  savago 
fiiry  with  which  the  authorities  of  the  government  en 
deavoured  to  avoid  the  inevitable  consequences  of  their 
own  act.     The  irreparable  mischief  inflicted  on  the  coun-    . 
try  by  the  expatriation  of  the  Huguenots  was  too  mani- 
fest to  escape  the  penetration  even  of   Louis  XIV. 's* 
priest-ridden  government.    Departure  out  of  the  country, 
therefore,  was  made  highly  penal ;  and  the  gaols  and  tho 
g:illeyswere  filled  with  unfortunate  professon  of  "the 
religion,"  as  it  was  termed,  who  had  been  taken  in  the. 
attempt  to  escape  from  the  shores  of  their  persecuting 
countiy. 

Notwithstanding  every  precaution  that  could  be  taken,, 
however,  and  notwithstanding  the  severities  exeroised  on 
those  who  were  caught  in  the  attempt,   a  very  laigo' 
number   of   Protestants,    especially   from   the    south- 
western provinces,  contrived,  as  is  well  known,  to  effect 
their  escape  ;   carrying  with  them  to  more  hospitable 
shores  their  arts,  their  industry,  and  their  energies.     It 
was  in  1685,  just  as  Madame   de  Maintonon — ^herself 
bom,   as  we  have  seen,  of  Huguenot  parents  in  the 
prison  of  Niort,  for  the  sake  of  their  religion — ^was  con- 
solidating and  maturing  her  influence  over  the  king's 
mind,  that  this  blow  fell  on  France.     It  was  therefore 
just  about  thirty  years  from  the  date  of  that  second  pas- 
sage in  our  herouie'g  life,  whicji  wag  related  in  th»fi>^ 
ceding  chapter. 
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It  WAS  a  dark  night  (owacds.  tba  li^tter  end  of  Noyem- 
ber  in  that  year,  and  the  narrow  overhung  atreets  of  the 
interioc  of  the  little  town  of  La  Roohelle  were  yet  darker 
than  the  quays  and  basm,  and  the  roadstead  beyond  it. 
For  the  style  of  the  arahitedaie  was— and  is  there  still— 
sneh  as  to  more  than  covnterbaUooe  the  /beble  effect  of 
the  scanty  lamps,  which,  like  angels'  Tisits,  £iw  and  far 
between,  seom  only  to  enhaaoe  the  gloom  beyond  the 
liUio  ciNle  of  tboir  ineffectual  iUamination.  The  streets 
were  built  *'  en  oolombage/'  as  the  French  call  it  ;  and 
many  of  them — most  of  them,  indeed — ^remain  so  to  the 
present  day.  The  phrase  means,  that  the  upper  stories 
project  sulSciently  to  oTcrhang  a  space  large  enough  for 
a  good  "trottoir."  They  are  supported  on  arcades, 
which  thus  form  a  barrier  between  4be  foot-passengers 
and  the  street. 

in  a  dark  and  meanly  furnished  upper  room  of  one  of 
the  houses  in  the  Rue  des  Gentilhommes,  on  the  night  in 
question,  two  old  men  were  sitting,  engaged  in  close  and 
apparently  anxious  conversation.     They  had  no  light  be- 
yond that  which  was  communicated  to  the  room  from  the 
meagre  oil  lamp  which  swung   suspended  on  a  cord 
stretched  across  the  street,    immediately   below  their 
window.     And  this,  as  it  was  kept  incessantly  in  motion, 
by  the  wind,  which  was  howling  dismally  up  the  narrow 
little  street,  shed  a  yacillating  and  flickering  light  into 
the  apartment.     The  two  seniors  Mt  in  auoh  a.  position 
with  reference  to  the  window,  that  the  light  fell  now  on 
one  face  and  now  again  on  the  other.     Both  were  men 
apparently  in  extreme  old  age,  and  both  had  eridently 
been  tall,  well-proportioned  men  in  their  day.      One 
however,  was  now  bent  almost  double  by  the  weight  of 
years  and  infirmities.    But  the  other  was  still  upright, 
and  it  seemed,  almost  vigorotts  in  his  green  old  age.    Tiie 
light  was  uncertain  and  but  momentary,  as  it  flashed 
alternately  on  one  and  the  other  of  them  ;  but  yet,  so 
marked  Fore  the  featnrss  it  then  lighted  up,  and  so 
ttrtking  the  entire  figures  of  the  two  elders,  that  any  one 
who  had  known  them  in  former  years  would  not  have 
fiuled  to  recognize  in  the  first  the  preacher  Riberac,  and 
•  in  the  second  the  merchant  Jacques  Bartenau. 

Time  had  dealt  more  hardly  with  the  more  ardent  spirit 
of  the  two.  The  preacher  was  not  one  of  those  of  whom 
it  can  be  said  that  ' '  the  bhuie  bas  worn  out  the  scabbard. ' ' 
For  though  the  incessant  activity  of  that  hot  and  ea^r 
spirit  might  have  worn  out  three  or  four  tenements  of 
ordinary  clay,  the  hard  wiry  tenacity  of  the  preacher's 
physical  nature  had  bid  defiance  to  the  wear  and  tear  of 
more  than  eighty  years.  But  time,  which  had  fiulod  to 
quench  the  fire  of  his  eye,  or  to  rob  his  hcfad  of  his  long 
and  silvery  tresses,  or  to  paralyse  the  vigour  of  the  harsh 
but  powerful  voice,  had  yet  succeeded  in  bendmg  the  rigid 
slender  figure,  which  had  been  once  as  inflexible  as  the 
spirit  that  animated  it. 

The  merchant  was  still  upright  as  ever— still  stiff  and 
stem— the  very  picture  of  inflexibility  and  resolution.  The 
once  dark  head  was  bald,  but  a  few  long  straggling  locks 
of  grisly  grey  that  floated  from  behind  the  ears,  and  a 
long  and  ample  grey  beard  gave  expression  and  dignity  to 
the  figure. 

He  roso  and  stepped  towards  the  window,  and  having 
opened  the  casement  looked  out  in  both  dkecticms  long 
and  anxiously. 

y  It  is  a  rough  night, "'he  said,  elosing  again  the  win- 


dow and  tuBung  himself  towards  the  preacher ;  "as  datk 
as  we  could  wish ;  but  I  fear  Duperrier  may  hare  all  the 
more  difl&culty  in  finding  apy  one  willing  to  undertake  the 
business  in  hand." 

'  *  Fear  neither  that,  nor  ought  else  in  this  matter,  Kaitre 
Jaoquea  Bartenau/'  replied  his  friend,  and  the  halo^finn 
voice  in  which  the  words  were  said,  contrasted  strongly 
with  the  feeble  and  broken  appearance  of  the  speaker, 
"  The  raging  of  the  ocean  is  less  fierce  than  the  hatred  of 
the  ungodly,  and  the  Lord  who  has  thus  fiir  delivered  us 
out  of  their  hand,  will  not  permit  the  yiolenco  of  his 
tempest  to  cast  us  back  into  their  net." 

"  I  will  not  doubt  it,  my  friend,"  returned  Bartenau, 
"  yet  our  trusty  friend  Duperrier  has  been  absent  much 
longer  than  ho  anticipated." 

He  began  to  pace  the  little  chamber,  in  which  they 
were  sitting,  backwards  and  forwards,  with  a  firm  and 
measured  step,  ever  and  anon  stopping  at  the  window  to 
throw  a  glance  into  the  street,  and  relapsed  into  sUence. 
The  few  words  spoken,  however,  have  been  sufficient  to 
make  the  reader  fully  comprehend  the  position  and  circum- 
stances of  the  two  old  men.     Noted  both  of  them  through- 
out their  own  town,  and  almost  throughout  the  entire  pro- 
vince as  rigid,  uncompromising,  and  bigoted  Huguenots, 
and  influential  leaders  of  their  sect,  they  had  of  course 
been  among  the  first  persons  attacked  by  the  agents  of 
the  king's  intolerance  on  the  publication  of  the  new  law. 
They  were  not  long  in  determining  to  attempt  the  only 
chance  which  was  left  them  of  passing  the  brief  remainder 
of  their  lives  in  the  fi^e  profession  and  exeroiso  of  their 
religion-^escape  and  emigration.     It  was  a  severe  and 
painful  measure  for  two  octogenarians  to  adopt ;  and  in 
the  case  of  the  merchant^  involyed  no  inconsiderable  sacri- 
fice of  property.     But  what  availed  property  to  an  old 
man  tottering  on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  and  alone  in  the 
world.    Nothing  !  Nor  did  this  consideration  cause  Bar- 
tenau a  moment's  hesitation.     The  love  of  gold  was  not 
among  his  failings.     And  if  he  had  continued  during  many 
years  to  pursue  those  avocations,  which  added  to  a  store 
already  large  enough  for  all  his  wants,  it  was  due  to  the 
force  of  habit  and  the  difficulty  of  abandoning  an  occupa- 
tion which  long  use  had  rendered  almost  necessary  to  him. 
The  thought  that  the  wealth  he  was  about  to  abandon 
was  useless — that  he  had  no  one  to  share  his  prosperity 
— ^that  he  was  alone  in  the  world ;  this  may  have  caused 
him  a  pang,  but  it  was  a  secret  one ;  for  neyer  since  the 
day  that  Pauline  lef^  his  door,  now  some  thirty-five  years 
since,  had  her  name,  or  any  allusion  to  her,  passed  his 
lips.    Securing,  therefore,  enough  of  gold  to  support  hun- 
self  and  the  companion  of  his  flight  for  the  few  years  they 
should  yet  need  aught  that  money  could  procure,  he  de- 
termined to  attempt  escaping  from  France.     It  was  an 
attempt  fiir  firom  being  unattended  with  risk  and  diffi- 
culty;   yet  practicable  enough    to   those  possessed  of 
money  and  influence.     Arrangements  were  easily  made 
with  the  skipper  of  a  Dutch  ship,  which  traded  regularly 
between  Amsterdam  and  La  RochcUe ;  and  for  a  consi- 
deration he  agreed  to  linger  in  the  offing  on  Ids  approach- 
ing departure  for  the  shores  of  Holland,  having  selected 
a  moonless  night  for  that  purpose,  and  receive  on  board 
the  wealthy  merchant  and  his  companion. 

This,  however,  was  the  simplest  and  easiest  part  of 
the  nuktter.  The  difficulty  was,  to  get  from  the  shore 
to  the  vessel.     It  was  difficult  to  escape  the  perpetual 
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flwreiUanoe  with  which  the  jealousy- of  the  gOTenmieBt 
surrounded  the  Huguenots  suiflciently  to  get  from  the 
shore  at  all,  and  as  difficult  to  ohtain  the  sernce  of  a 
boatman  who  might  be  trusted ;  tw  the  betrayal  of  a 
ooople  of  esoapiDg  heretics,  and  those  such  notable  ones 
as  the  preacher  Riberac  and  the  rich  merchant,  into  the 
hands  of  the  authorities,  was  a  serrice  sure  to  command 
no  trifling  remuneration. 

It  was  in  quest  of  this  necessary  service  that  the  friend 
Daperrier,  already  mentioned  by  Bartenau,  was  now 
absent.  He  was  the  owner  of  the  house  in  which  the 
two  oJd  men  now  were,  and  in  which  they  had  found  an 
asylum,  when  hunted  from  their  own  dwellings.  La 
Roehelle,  which  had  ever  been  a  notable  stronghold  of  the 
Huguenot  party  from  the  earliest  times  of  Protestantism, 
and  which  to  the  present  day  has  a  larger  number  of 
Protestants,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  than  any 
other  town  of  France,  rendered  good  and  important  ser- 
yice  to  the  religionists  in  the  evil  days  which  followed  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  It  was  from  that 
friendly  port,  and  in  the  ships  employed  by  Protestant 
capital  and  industry,  that  the  greatest  number  of  escapes 
were  effected  by  the  hunted  Huguenots  from  the  atro- 
cious persecution  of  Louis  XIV. 

It  may  be  easily  imagined  that  the  good  burghers  of 
La  Rochelle  did  not  play  the  good  part  they  did  without 
much  suffering,  self-sacrifice,  and  risk  to  themselves. 
But  whatever  faults  the  sectarians  of  those  days  in 
France  may  be  chargeable  with — and  they  are  many  and 
grave — want  of  devotion  to  the  cause  of  their  party,  and 
to  the  persecuted  members  of  it,  was  not  among  them. 
Thus  Louis  Duperrier,  a  worthy  man  who  distinguished 
himself  afiberwards  too  conspicuously,  in  the  good  work  of 
aiding  fugitive  heretics  with  the  means  of  concealment 
and  flight,  to  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  authorities  him- 
fldf,  and  who  ultimately  was  rewarded  for  his  humanity 
by  several  years  at  the  gaUeys — this  worthy  citizen,  who 
was  a  commercial  c<«nezion  of  Bartenau' s,  had  received 
him  and  the  preacher  into  his  house,  and  was  now  en- 
gaged in  the  very  critical  errand  of  finding  a  trustworthy 
boaUnan  to  convey  his  dangerous  guests  to  the  ship 
which  awaited  them  in  the  offing. 

At  length  the  patient  watch  of  the  two  octogenarians 
was  rewarded  by  the  sound  of  their  host's  footsteps  as- 
oending  the  stairs.  He  had  entered  the  house  not  by  the 
front  door,  which  opened  into  the  Rue  des  Grcntilhommes, 
but  by  a  back  one,  which  was  approached  by  a  narrow 
alley  frx)m  the  quay. 

His  tidings  were  soon  told.  He  had  been  successful, 
and  had  secured  the  services  of  a  person  in  whom  impli- 
cit confidence  might  bo  placed.  There  was,  however,  a 
something  strange  and  constrained  about  his  manner, 
which  struck  both  the  old  men.  It  seemed  as  if  there 
was  more  to  tell  behind,  which  he  did  not  think  proper 
to  explain.  Any  doubt,  however,  of  Duperrier' s  loyalty 
was  out  of  the  question  ;  so  the  fugitives  prepared  to  fol- 
low him,  without  further  loss  of  time,  to  the  spot  where 
their  boatman  was  to  meet  him. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
A  HIOHT  8CXNS  IN  TH|i  R0AI>STEA1>  OF  LA  BOCHBIXS. 

A.D.  1685. 

The  spot  which  had  been  selected  for  this  purpose  was 
a.  part  of  the  ahoro,  a  little  beyond  the  noto— the  meguh  | 


raUe  weik  of  th«fe  strong  but  uaworthy  pviest  who  Jaid 
the  fousdatioDs  of  the  modem  monarchy  of  Franoe,  and 
of  all  those  days  of  miserably  miscalled  "gloiy"  which 
have  cost  Fnmce,  and  humanity  in  general,  so  dear.  Be- 
,  nignant  Nature  is  labouring  daily  in  the  kindly  task  of 
removing  and  obliterating  this  mighty  monument  of 
Rioheliett's  tyranny  and  oppression ;  but  it  noay  still  bo 
traced,  ''dorsum  imimane  man  $ummo,"  a  speaking 
evidence  of  the  impotence  of  the  mightiest  efforts  of  brute 
force  to  coerce,  permanently,  the  march  of  human  opinion. 

It  was  beyond  or  outside  this  that.  Jacques  Bartenau, 
and  Andrd  Riberac,  were  to  take  boat.  The  beach  there 
was  less  frequented,  and  their  boat  would  have  a  better 
chance  of  traversing  the  space  between  the  town  and  the 
vessel  awaiting  them  in  the  offing,  unchallenged  and  un* 
obswved.  In  fact,  the  risk  of  observation  would  have 
been  small  in  any  case  on  such  a  night  as  the  one  in  ques- 
tion. The  pitchy  darkness  of  the  somewhat  stormy  No- 
vember night  fiivoured  their  enterprise,  and  rendered  the 
duty  of  the  coast-guard  an  extremely  difficult  one. 

The  most  dangerous  part  of  the  trajet  was  that  across 
the  open  space  of  the  quay.  It  was  possible  enough  that 
any  patrolling  party  might  chaJlenge  and  detain  three 
persons  passing  seawards  under  such  circumstances,  and 
at  such  an  hour.  The  open  space  was,  however,  passed 
in  safety,  and  the  point  of  embarkation  as  safely  reached. 
Two  persons  were  there  found  waiting  their  arrivid^ 
One,  wrapped  in  a  hirge  cloak,  was  sitting  in  the  boat, 
and  occupied  the  pUioe  of  the  steerer.  The  other  stood 
on  the  shore,  holdmg  the  boat  with  a  boat-hook,  and 
ready  to  assist  his  expected  passengers  in  their  embarka- 
tion. The  darkness  was  such  that  the  individual  in  the 
stem  of  the  boat  could  with  difficulty  bo  perceived  at  all 
by  those  on  the  beach.  Of  the  form,  features,  or  stature 
of  this  person,  nothing  whatsoever  was  distinguishable. 
Nor  was  the  light  sufficient  to  permit  any  very  accurate 
survey  of  him  who  stood  on  the  shore.  Ho  seemed  to  be 
a  tall,  powerful  man,  dressed  in  dark-coloured  clothing, 
and  that  was  all  that  could  be  seen. 

He  stretched  forth  his  hand  in  silence  to  assist  the 
merchant  into  the  boat.  The  latter  turned  to  take  leave 
of  Duperrier,  and,  before  accepting  the  proffered  hand  of 
the  boatman,  asked,  with  a  slight  degree  of  anxiety  in  hia 
manner — 

"  You  have  confidonee  in  these  persons,  Duperrier  ? 
Metbinks  that,  when  much  trust  must  b^  placed,  it  would 
have  diminished  the  risk  of  treachery  to  have  trusted  but 


one. 
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"  You  would  not  have  been  more  safe  with  either  one 
of  these  than  with  both,"  returned  the  Roohellais  citizen, 
with  some  dryness  of  manner. 

"  And  you  have  made  them  aware,"  continued  Maitre 
Bartenau,  "  that  a  larger  reward  awaits  their  faithful 
performance  of  this  service  than  would  be  likely  to  be 
gained  by  betraying  us  ? " 

"  You  need  not  fear,  I  repeat,"  said  Duperrier,  speak- 
ing almost  with  severity  of  manner ;  *'  you  need  in  no- 
wise fear  to  trust  your  life,  and  aught  more  precious  yet, 
to  the  guidance  and  protection  of  these  persons.  Go, 
therefore,  Jacques  Bartenau,  and  may  God  be  with  you 
in  a  foreign  land ;  and  may  he  there  make  to  descend  into 
your  heart  the  lesson  which  will  this  night  bo  afforded  you." 

He  hastily  embraced  both  him  and  the  preacher,  and 
turned  quickly  to  retrace  his  steps  towards  the  town* 
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^e  style  and  method  of  this  fiirewell  and  departare 
ifpTo,  to  say  the  least,  not  calcnbted  to  re-assure  the 
minds  of  the  fugitives.  Yet  thoy  felt  it  almost  impossi- 
ble to  suspect  treachery  on  the  part  of  so  old  aud  long- 
tried  a  friend  of  the  cause,  as  was  Louis  Duperrier  of  La 
Bochelle.  The  consideration,  moreover,  that  if  treach- 
ery were  intended,  they  were  already — two  octogenarians 
as  they  were — totally  in  the  power  of  the  two  indivi- 
duals of  the  hoat,  he  their  intentions  what  they  might, 
sufficed  to  show  them  the  futility  of  hesitation  in  the  en- 
tcrpri'«e  they  had  commenced. 

So  the  merchant  first  accepted  the  proffered  hand  of 
the  man  who  was  holding  the  hoat  with  a  boat-hook,  and 
stepped  into  the  boat ;  and  Riberao  followed  him.  They 
seated  themselves  in  silence.  The  man  followed  them  in, 
Assumed  the  oars,  and  the  boat  left  the  shore.  No  word 
If  ai  spoken  during  the  half-hour  which  was  occupied  in 
conveying  them  to  the  ship's  side  by  either  of  the  four 
persons  in  the  boat.  The  oarsman  and  the  steerer  both 
performed  their  parts  in  perfect  silence.  The  latter  con- 
tinued almost  motionless ;  and  the  folds  of  the  large 
cloak  which  enveloped  his  figure  were  so  disposed  as 
effectually  to  conceal  the  face,  even  had  the  passengers 
l>een  disposed  to  scrutinise  it  as  closely  as  the  darkness 
ifould  permit. 

Nothing  further  occurred  which  could  in  any  way  tend 
to  awake  suspicion  of  foul  piny  on  the  part  of  the  fugi- 
tives. The  boat  glided  swiftly  through  the  black-looking 
water  beneath  the  vigorous  strokes  of  the  muscular  oars- 
man ;  and  before  long  the  masts  and  cordage,  and  dark 
hull  of  the  vessel,  which  was  for  the  present  the  haven  of 
their  hopes,  were  visible  through  the  thick  darkness  to 
the  eager  eyes  of  the  two  old  men. 

A  few  minutes  more  and  the  boat  glided  smoothly  with 
skilfully-directed  movements  alongside  the  ship ;  a  pre- 
concerted signal-word  was  spoken  by  Bartenau,  and 
promptly  answered  by  a  man  looking  over  the  side  of  the 
vessel ;  and  a  rope  ladder  was  quickly  thrown  over  the 
side  to  facilitate  the  embarkation  of  the  expected  exiles. 
It  so  happened  that  the  preacher,  Riberac,  was  on  the 
side  of  the  boat  nearest  to  the  ship.  So  he  first  essayed 
to  avail  himself  of  the  not  very  easy  means  of  ascent 
vrhich  the  hempen  steps  afforded.  The  stout  boatman, 
and  those  on  board,  assisted  him  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power  ;  but  still  the  infirmity  and  stiffness  of  his  time- 
bent  figure  rendered  it  no  easy  affair. 

It  was  while  he  was  in  the  act  of  being  lifted  rather 
than  stepping  up  the  ship's  side,  that  the  steersman  of 
the  boat  suddenly  arose,  and  dropping  the  heavy  cloak, 
confronted  the  merchant,  who  had  also  risen  to  his  feet, 
and  pronounced  the  word — 

"  Father  !" 

Yes,  it  was  indeed  the  Huguenot's  outcast  daughter 
and  her  son,  his  grandchild,  who  had  rendered  this  dan- 
gerous service  to  her  aged,  oppressed,  and  fugitive  father. 
Well,  indeed,  might  Louis  Duperrier  say  that  the  old 
man  might  entrust  his  life,  or  aught  else  that  he  held 
more  precious,  to  the  guidance  of  the  conductors  that  he 
liad  provided  for  him  ! 

Yes !  it  was  indeed  his  lost  daughter.  The  old  man's 
faculties  were  not  so  benumbed  by  the  weight  of  years 
as  to  prevent  his  ear  from  instantly  recognising  the  once 
familiar  voice,  though  it  pronounced  but  that  single  word 
^" father  r*    But  it  was  fated  that  another  faculty 


should  lend  its  powerful  aid  in  carrying  the  appeal  bou^ 
to  the  octogenarian  father's  heart :  for  just  as  Pauline 
rose  to  her  feet  before  her  father,  and  addressed  him  for 
the  first  time  for  thirty  years,  it  so  happened  that  the 
clouds  parted,  and  the  moon  shed  her  light  upon  the 
scene.  And  there  stood,  visibly  to  each  other,  those  two 
remarkable  figures,  face  to  face  in  the  boat.  The  slender 
and  elegantly-formed  person  of  Pauline  was  as  beautiful 
as  ever  it  had  been,  as  upright,  as  graceful  in  its  outline. 
Some  of  that  pliant  mobility,  for  which  it  had  onoe  been 
so  remarkable,  it  might  have  lost ;  or  it  might  bo  that 
the  emotions  of  the  moment  imparted  a  degree  of  rigidity 
to  the  frame  they  were  agitating.  At  all  events,  time 
and  misfortune  had  added  dignity  to  the  exprcs&ion  of  tbo- 
figure.  The  once  jetty  hair  h:;d  become  groy,  and  its 
long  and  abundant  tresses  were  bound  closely  around  her 
finely-shaped  head,  which  was  uncovered  now  that  the 
hooded  cloak  which  she  had  previously  worn  was  thrown 
off.  The  same  causes  had  given  a  certain  firmness,  and 
almost  severity  of  expression,  to  the  still  beautiful  fea- 
tures. The  cheeks  were  sunken,  and  all  the  lines  of  the 
face  were  strongly  and  deeply  marked.  It  seemed  as  it 
suffering  and  years  had  brought  out  tho  latent  similarity 
in  the  features  of  the  daughter  to  those  of  her  father. 

The  young  man,  his  grandson,  had  ascended  the  side 
of  the  ship  to  assist  in  taking  the  old  preacher  below ;  and, 
consequently,  the  father  and  daughter  were  alone  in  the 
presence  of  each  other.  Pauline  had  made  her  appeal, 
and  uttered  no  further  word  ;  but  the  eloquent  pleading 
of  her  expressive  eyes  implored  her  father's  forgiveness, 
and  parting  blessing.  The  old  man  stood  stricken  and 
motionless,  and,  for  a  moment,  he  seemed  undecided  and 
wavering,  for  nature  pleaded  strongly  even  in  that  indu- 
rated heart.  But  tlic  evil  suggestions  of  that  worser 
nature,  which  years  had  made  all-powerful  within  him, 
prevailed  to  crush  down  the  risings  of  pity,  aud  affection, 
and  remorse.  Pride — a  hard,  unconquerable,  veritably 
Satanic  pride — prcvailpd,  and  the  old  man,  lifUng  his  out- 
stretched hand,  with  the  palm  turned  outwards  towards 
the  outcast,  as  if  to  intimate  the  impassable  nature  of  the 
gulf  which  was  between  them,  turned  away  in  silence,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  those  who  had  now  returned  to  the 
ship's  side,  mounted  the  ladder  with  a  firm  step,  and 
reached  the  deck. 

The  business  of  getting  under  weigh  immediately  began ; 
the  boat  was  pushed  off  from  the  side,  and  Pauline  was^ 
once  more  alone  in  the  world  with  her  son. 


CHAPTER  X. 
**  HIC  JACBT  !'* 

It  had  been  the  work  of  but  a  moment,  this  last  and 
eternal  separation  of  the  fiither  and  the  daughter.  The 
boat  was  already  at  some  distance  from  tho  vessel ;  the 
young  man  had  already  resumed  his  place  at  the  oar,  and 
Pauline  remained  still  standing  on  the  spot,  and  in  the 
attitude  in  which  she  had  confronted  her  father,  as  if 
stricken  speechless  and  motionless.  Striken,  indeed,  she 
was,  with  a  heavy  blow.  But  it  fell  on  a  head  long 
since  accustomed  to  the  buffets  of  the  worid,  disciplined 
to  meek  endurance,  whose  daily  portion  for  many  a  long 
and  «reary  year  had  been  bitterness  and  sorrow  ;  and  the 
broken  reed  had  been  too  utterly  crushed  to  be  eapable  of 
much  further  injury.  Yet  the  pang  was  a  sharp  one ; 
and,  after  a  moment  or  two^  the  outcast  raised  her  meek 
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^jes  to  the  bcayen,  whose  light  was  now  streaming  down 
on  the  boat,  and  the  ocean,  and  the  town  ;  and  her  lips 
moved  in  giving  utterance  to  a  prayer,  not  unheard  by 
Him  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

She  resumed  her  seat  in  the  stem  of  the  boat,  and  the 
mother  and  son  began  their  return  to  the  shore  in 
sflenee,  and  with  the  utmost  care  on  the  part  of  the  latter 
to  deaden  as  much  as  possible  the  sound  of  his  oars. 

Pauline  rejoiced  amid  her  sorrow,  that  she  had  not 
confided  to  her  son  the  secret  of  their  night  expedition, 
and  that  he  had  not  witnessed  her  father's  recognition  of 
her  in  the  boat  Indeed,  she  would  probably  have  ab- 
stained from  attempting  that  last  chance  of  obtaining  a 
father's  blessing,  had  not  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  un- 
witnessed presented  itself.  She  had  changed  her  purpose 
in  this  respect  twenty  times  during  their  passage  to  the 
vessel  ;  and  at  last  the  making  herself  known  to  her 
father  had  been  the  result  of  a  momentary  courage  in- 
spired by  the  opportunity.  She  had  undertaken  the 
.  dangerous  service  which,  by  her  son's  aid,  she  had  thus 
performed,  not  with  any  view  of  thus  bribing  her  father 
to  bestow  his  blessing  and  forgiveness,  but  truly  for  the 
sake  of  his  safety.  Several  fugitive  Protestants  had  been 
betrayed  by  those  who  had  undertaken  to  assist  their 
escape  ;  and  as  it  happened  that  her  son,  who  was  main- 
taining her  and  himself  in  tolerable  comfort  by  exorcising 
at  La  Rochelle  the  trade  of  a  watchmaker — learned  from 
Pauline's  old  host  at  Niort — had  the  means  of  obtaining 
the  nse  of  a  boat,  she  had  determined  to  ofler  his  services 
to  Duperrier,  when  he  waa  looking  out  for  some  one  to 
whom  he  could  entrust  his  two  guests.  It  was  of  course 
necessary  to  satisfy  the  worthy  Duperrier  of  her  own  and 
her  son's  trustworthiness  for  such  an  enterprise  ;  and 
this  she  had  no  means  of  doing,  except  by  confiding  to 
him  the  entire  truth.  She  had  done  this,  and  had 
found  means  of  proving  to  him  the  truth  of  her  story. 
And  it  was  the  impression  produced  on  the  good  citizen 
by  this  confidence  that  had  caused  the  strangeness  of  his 
manner  to  Bartcnau  at  parting  with  him  on  the  beach. 

As  for  the  young  watchmaker,  he  know  only  that  they 
were  to  assist  in  the  escape  of  some  fugitive  Huguenot, 
in  whose  safety  his  mother  was  especially  interested.  It 
was  Pauline's  intention  to  tell  him  afterwards  who  it  was 
that  he  had  conveyed  on  board ;  but  at  present  it  was  es- 
sential that  their  return  to  tho  shore  should  be  achieved 
in  silence,  and  as  quickly  as  might  be.  So  the  young 
hian  pulled  vigorously,  and  with  as  little  noise  from  his 
muffled  oars  as  possible,  towards  tho  unfrequented  part  of 
the  beach  from  which  they  had  started. 

Bat,  alas !  that  sudden  breaking  away  of  the  clouds, 
which  had  suffered  the  moonlight  to  show  the  Huguenot 
and  his  daughter  to  each  other  during  their  last  earthly 
interview,  was  fatal  to  the  safe  return  of  the  Latter  and 
her  son  from  their  perilous  enterprise.     Their  boat  was 
seen  traversing  the  now  moonlit   sea  by  some  of  the 
coast-guard,  who  patrolled  the  quays  and  the  neighbour- 
ing shore,  and  a  party,  watching  its  movements,  stationed 
themselves  so  as  to  be  able  to  make  prisoners  of  those  in 
her,  whoever  they  might  be,  when  they  landed.     So  that 
when  Pauline  and  the  young  man,  supposing  they  had 
reached  the  land  withont  having  been  observed,  stepped 
from  their  boat  upon  the  beach,  they  were   immedi- 
ately surrounded,  arrested,   '*  au  nam  de  roi,  and  con- 
ducted to  the  guard-house  till  the  morning. 


The  morning  showed  that  the  Amsterdam  vessel  in  the 
roadstead  had  quitted  her  moorings  and  departed ;  and  a 
few  inquiries  soon  enabled  the  officials  of  the  government 
to  discover  that  the  wealthy  Huguenot  merchant  ot  Niort, 
and  the  noted  preacher,  had  escaped  in  her.  A  slight  fur- 
ther investigation  was  sufficient  to  dissipate  all  the  little 
mystery  with  which  poor  Pauline  had  sought  to  conceal 
her  name  and  history  ;  and  her  share  in  enabling  so  im- 
portant a  prife  to  escape  the  fangs  of  the  government 
jacknU  was,  of  course,  as  soon  discovered. 

The  condemnation  of  her  son  to  the  galleys,  and  herself 
to  incarceration  m  the  gaol  at  Niort,  was  the  immediate 
result.  The  young  man  obtained  his  liberty  eventually; 
after  some  years  of  hardship  and  confinement.  Ho  then 
made  his  way  across  France,  and  escaped  over  the  fron- 
tier to  Geneva. 

And  but  few  more  words,  reader,  are  required  to  tell 
what  remain;)  of  the  history  of  the  Huguenot's  daughter. 

From  this  same  prison  at  Niort,  she  went  forth  into 
the  so  bright'looking  world  without ;  and  she  has  now 
returned  to  it,  as  to  a  home,  which  oven  her  reflections 
on  these  circumstances  of  her  destiny  seemed  to  indicate, 
as  fated  to  be  her  hist  resting-place.  The  mental  anguish 
occasioned  by  the  fate  of  her  son,  and  by  the  considera- 
tion that  it  had  fiiUen  upon  him  in  consequence  of  her 
doing,  and  of  his  devotion  to  her  wishes,  jomed  to  tho 
physical  privations  and  hardships  she  was  subjected  to 
by  tho  prison  authorities,  as  a  wholesome  discipline  cor- 
rective of  heresy  and  promotive  of  sincere  conversion 

all  this  together  prevented  her  second  imprisonment  from 
being  a  long  one. 

Her  weary,  toilsome  life-journey,  was  drawing  to  its 
close.  The  goal  was  nearly  won.  In  less  than  a  month 
from  the  date  of  her  return  to  the  gaol  of  Niort,  it  was 
evident,  even  to  the  dulleyed  and  careless  gaolers,  that 
she  was  about  to  escape  from  their  clutches.  The  agents- 
of  tho  monarch's  proxy-practised  piety,  who  were  employed 
to  procure  converts— as  rats  are  killed,  at  so  much  a 
head— permitted  neither  repose  nor  peace  to  visit  her 
death-bed.  But  they  could  not  retard  her  harassed  spi- 
rit iu  its  progress  towards  its  rest.  Tho  days  that  re- 
mained to  them  for  the  operation  of  the  conversion  were 
clearly  numbered ;  so  they  made  the  best  use  of  tho 
time.  Menaces  of  vividly-painted  eternal  torments,  and 
promises  of  as  minutely-detailed  conditions  of  bliss,  were 
lavished  alternately  with  equally  ineffectual  zeal.  Rigor- 
ous treatment  was  adopted  as  affording  a  slight  foretaste 
of  what  was  in  store  for  those  who  obstinately  rejected 
the  mercies  of  mother  church.  But  these  only  hastened 
tho  victim's  release. 

At  last  the  wiary  spirit  fled!  She  had  long  since 
ceased  to  make  any  reply  to  the  urgent  importunities  of 
the  priest,  who  was  so  anxious  to  put  her  down,  in  his  bill 
against  tho  king,  as  a  proseljte.  But  it  fortunately  hap- 
pened that  he  was  alone  with  the  perverse  heretic  when 
she  expired.  It  was  not  fair  that  so  much  leal  and  kbour 
should  be  lost,  so  the  worthy  priest  hastily  crammed  a 
crucifix  iuto  the  now  p;»8sive  hands,  placed  them  as  if  she 
had  died  in  the  act  of  pressing  it  to  her  lips,  and  reported 
her  as  a  good  and  warranted  case  of  conversion,  though 
a  very  hard  one. 

The  king  paid  the  cash,  and  booked  it  in  the  credit  side 
of  his  conscience-ledger  agamst  heaven.  But  when  the 
universal  accounts  are  made  up,  it  will  be  found  that  there 
was  an  error  somewhere  ! 

So  the  Huguenot's  daughter  died  thus  in  the  prison 
where  she  had  been  born  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
priest's  fraud,  was  buried  in  the  gloomy  little  nook  of 
consecrated  ground,  vhich  was  then  used  as  a  burymg- 
placo  for  those  who  died  in  the  gaol. 

The  atrocious  persecutions  which  followed  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  have  nowhere  left  a  deeper 
and  more  ineffaceable  mark  on  the  popular  mind  in  France 
than  in  Poitou,  and  especially  in  the  districts  of  Niort 
and  La  Rochello.  Many  a  domestic  tradition  of  oppres- 
sion and  suffering  may  yet  be  picked  up  there ;  and  that 
which  we  have  here  recorded  is  attached  to  a  small  square 
stone  in  the  wall  of  the  gloomy  spot  above  mentioned, 
which  bears  the  name  and  date,  •'  Paulhtb  Babtekav, 
A.D.  1686." 
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THE   TWEED— Co»Km«<5rf. 
BY    ai&   THOMAS   DICK   LAUDER. 


We  now  come  to  that  part  of  the  coarse  of  the 
Tweed,   extending  from  its  junction  with    the 
united  rivers  Ettrick  and  Yarrow,  to  the  mouth 
of  Gala  water.    Although  this  small  portion  of 
the  fltream  does  not  possess  many  very  fine  na- 
tural features,  it  yet  teems  with  associations 
which  are  now,  and  ever  will  he,  to  the  end  of 
time,  interesting  to  all  mankind,  and  therefore  it 
cannot  be  passed  over  with  indifference.     Whilst 
we,  for  our  part,  participate  largely  in  these  more 
general  feelings  and  attractions,  we,  as  an  indi- 
vidual, have  our  own  reasons  for  looking  with  an 
especially  affectionate  remembrance  on  this  part 
of  the  river,  not  as  entirely  isolated  by  itself,  but 
as  forming  a  part  of  that  large  stretch,  extending 
all  the  way  down  to  Dryburgh,  which,  nearly  fifty 
years  ago,  was  the  grand  scene  of  the  piscatojffal 
exploits  of  our  boyhood,  when  we  were  wont  to 
establish  our  headquarters  at  Melrose.     But  con- 
fining ourselves,  in  the  meanwhile,  to  this  particu- 
lar portion  which  we  have  now  especially  defined, 
we  cannot  look  back  to  what  we  remember  it,  at  the 
time  when  we  first  became  acquainted  with  it,  with- 
out wondering  at  the  extraordinary  change  which 
the  whole  face  of  nature  has  undergone.     Were  we 
to  say  that  it  was  then  altogether  a  pastoral  coun- 
try, we  might  not  perhaps  be  strictly  accui'ate  as 
to  fact,  as  it  certainly  might  have  exhibited  some 
eultiyated  fields  here  and  there.     But  we  can 
with  truth  declare  that  the  impression  left  on  our 
mind  is  that  of  a  simple  pastoral  district,  where, 
as  we  sauntered  listlessly  along  the  primrose- 
scented  margin  of  the  pellucid  stream,  wading  in, 
BOW  and  then,  to  make  our  casts  here  and  there, 
with  the  nicest  selection  of  spot,  and  the  most 
scrupulous  care  of  hand,  our  progress  up  the  stream 
was  altogether  unobstructed  by  fences  of  any  kind, 
HOT  were  we  ever  tormented  by  the  entanglement 
of  our  flies  on  the  boughs  of  trees,  seeing  that  no 
such  thing  as  a  tree  presented  itself  within  the 
circle  of  our  horizon.     Now,  on  the  contrary,  the 
whole  country  is  under  the  richest  rotation  of 
crops,  the  fields  being  all  enclosed,  and    every 
where  intersected  with  hedgerows  and  belts  of 
vigorously  thriving  plantations.     The  estate  of 
Abbotsford  itself  makes  up  a  large  pai*t  of  the 
whole,  and  the  active  improvements  and  embel- 
lishments which  Sir  Walter  Scott  effected  on  it, 
probably  operated  as  an  example  and  excitement 
to  his  neighbours. 

We  believe  we  havo  already  stated  that  it  was 
in  1811  that  Scott  made  his  first  purchase  of 
land  here.  At  one  time  he  thought  of  acquiring 
two  adjoining  farms,  but  prudence  prevailing  with 
him,  he  made  up  his  mind  that  one  of  them  would 
be  sufficient  for  him  to  begin  with.  This  had  long 
had  a  peculiar  interest  in  his  eyes,  because  it  con- 
tained a  long  rude  stone,  marking  the  spot, 

*'  Wbere  gallant  Cessford's  life-blood  dear, 
Be^rked  on  dark  Elliot's  bolder  spear." 


This  catastrophe  took  place  at  the  eonclosion  of 
the  battle  of  Melrose,  in  1526,  fought  between  the 
Earls  of  Angus  and  Home,  and  the  two  chiefs  of 
the  race  of  Kerr,  on  the  one  side,  and  Baccleuch 
and  his  clan  on  the  other,  in  sight  of  young  King 
James  V.,  the  possession  of  whose  person  was  the 
object  of  the  contest.  The  names  of  varioas 
localities  between  Melrose  and  Abbotsford  hare 
reference  to  this  battle,  as  Skirmish-field,  Charge- 
law,  &c.  The  spot  where  Buccleuch's  retainer 
terminated  the  pursuit  of  the  victors,  by  turning 
upon  them  and  giving  Kerr  of  Cessford,  ancestor 
of  the  Dukes  of  Roxburghe,  his  death  wound,  was 
ever  afterwards  called  Turn-again.  All  these 
were  powerful  and  attractive  associations  to  such 
a  mind  as  that  of  Sir  Walter,  and  after  Abbots- 
ford became  his  residence,  it  was,  as  we  have  oc- 
casion to  know  from  experience,  always  one  of  his 
first  objects  to  walk  his  guests  up  over  the  hill  to 
Turn-again.  His  own  description  of  hiJB  purchase 
is  to  be  found  in  his  letter  to  his  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  Carpenter,  as  given  by  Mr.  Lockhart 

**  1  have  bought  for  about  J&4000  a  property 
in  the  neighbourhood,  extending  along  the  bank2 
of  the  river  Tweed  for  about  half  a  mile.  It 
is  very  bleak  at  present,  having  little  to  re- 
commend it  but  the  vicinity  of  the  river  ;  but 
as  the  ground  is  well  adapted  by  nature  to 
grow  wood,  and  is  considerably  various  in  form 
and  appearance,  I  have  no  doubt  that  by  judi- 
cious plantations  it  may  be  rendered  a  very 
pleasant  spot ;  and  it  is  at  present  very  great 
amusement  to  plan  the  various  lines  which  may 
be  necessary  for  that  purpose.  The-  farm  com- 
prehends about  a  hundred  acres,  of  which  I  shall 
keep  fifty  in  pasture  and  tillage,  and  plant  all 
the  rest,  which  will  be  a  very  valuable  little  pos- 
session in  a  few  years,  as  wood  bears  a  high  price 
among  us.  I  intend  building  a  small. cottage  here 
for  my  summer  abode.'' 

Such  was  the  germ  from  which  grew  the 
accumulated  property,  and  the  strange  fantastic 
structure,  which  now  form  the  estate  and  mansion- 
house  of  Abbotsford.  There  cannot  be  a  doabt 
that,  from  early  associations,  the  whole  of  this 
neighbourhood  possessed  secret  charms  for  liim, 
which  were  altogether  uninfluential  and  powerless 
as  regarded  those  who  merely  looked  at  the  coun- 
try, and  estimated  it  according  to  the  real  value 
of  its  landscape  features,  not  to  mention  the 
vicinity  of  Melrose  abbey,  which  of  itself  must  have 
had  great  charms  for  him.  One  important  cir- 
cumstance which  Scott,  as  an  antiquary,  highly 
valued,  was  that  of  the  great  line  of  ancient 
British  defence  called  the  Catrail,  which  w&s  to 
be  seen  from  his  windows,  belting,  as  it  were,  the 
natural  headland,  that  projected  itself  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  between  the  Tweed  and 
the  Gala.  **  This  vast  warfence,'*  says  Chalmers  in 
his  'Qaledonia/  *'can  only  borefexred^forits  con- 
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straetMO,  to  the  Romiuiised  Britoos  who,  «fter 
the  Abdieatioii  of  the  Roman  goTenuiimit»  had 
tlu5  country  to  defend  against  the  intrasioa  of  the 
SaxonSy  on  the  east,  daring  the  fifth  oentory,  the 
darkest  period  of  our  history.  Its  British  name, 
its  oonaectioii  with  the  British  hill-forts,  the 
peculiarity  of  its  coarse,  and  the  nature  of  its  for- 
mation, all  eyince  that  its  structure  can  refer  to 
no  other  people,  and  its  epoch  to  no  other  period 
of  our  annals. "  It  consists  simply  of  a  large  faaae, 
with  a  rampart  on  either  side. 

"  Such,"  says  Mr.  Lockhart,  *'  was  the  terri- 
tory on  which  Scott's  prophetic  eye  already  heheld 
rich   pastures    embosomed    among    flourishing 
groves,  where  his  children's  children  should  thank 
the  founder."     We  have  already  said  enough  on 
this  subject,  when  at  Ashiestiel,  to  preclude  all 
necessity  for  farther  remarks  here,  but  let  us  con- 
sider the  nature  of  the  place  on  which  he  proposed 
to  produce  so  magical  a  change.     The  part  of  it 
that  borders  the  Tweed  consists  of  a  large  and 
very  beautiful  fiat  haugh,  around  the  margin  of 
which  the  river  flows  gently  and  clearly  over  its 
beds  of  sparkling  pebbles.    It  must  be  remarked, 
however,  that  although  we  have  called  it  beauti- 
ful simply  as  a  haugh,  it  is  devoid  of  any  feature 
of  interest   enough  to  make   it    valuable  as  a 
portion   of    the    pleasure-grounds    of    a    place. 
From    the     haugh    arises    a    steepish,    though 
not  very  high  bank,  which  is  covered  by  the 
tiiriving   young  trees  which  the  poet  planted. 
Above  this  bank  runs  the  public  road  to  Selkirk, 
and  the  house  stands  half-way  down  between  it 
and  the  haugh,  on  a  flat  shelf  of  ground,  which  is 
entirely  occupied  by  it,  the  courtyard,  and  the  gar- 
den.   The  approach  to  it  turns  ofl"  from  the  public 
road  at  an  angle  so  acute,  as  to  be  absolutely  dan- 
gerous, and  before  the  trees  got  sufficiently  up  so 
as  thoroughly  to  mask  the  house,  any  blackguard 
going  along  the  road  might  have  broken  its  win- 
dows with  a  stone.     Above  the  Selkirk  road,  the 
broad  face  of  the  hill  rises  at  an  easy  angle,  and 
before  Sir  Walter  enclosed,  and  cultiyated,  and 
planted  it  tnferme  oimee^  it  presented  as  tame  and 
nnintoresting  a  stretch  of  ground  as  could  well  be 
met  with  in  any  part  of  the  world.    We  do  not  say 
that  the  taste  of  the  landscape  gardening  here  is  to 
be  considered  as  perfect.  And  when  we  look  at  the 
building  and  grounds  with  a  critical  eye,  it  does 
appear  to  be  most  wonderful  that  a  genius  which 
could  from  its  own  fancy  conjure  up  ideal  pictures, 
so  full  oi  grandeur  and  of  beauty  as  are  exhibited 
by  many  of  those  which  are  to  be  found  in  his 
works,  shonld  have  produced  nothing  better  than 
these  when  he  came  to  have  to  deal  with  realities. 
But  so  far  as  the  decoration  of  the  estate  is  con- 
cerned,   we  must   not   forget  that   Sir  Walter 
considered  that  in  his  circumstances  he  had  to 
attend    to    the  utile  as  well   as  the  dulce.      In 
regard  to  the  house  itself,  we  cannot  help  con- 
sidering it  as  an  extremely  anomalous  building. 
Uow  often   do  we  see  that  the  structure  which 
produces  the  grandest  eflect,  when  erected  of  suf- 
ficiently large  proportions,  becomes  quite  ludicrous 
when  built  en  jpetit.    Had  the  towers  and  turrets, 
aud  oth^r  members  of  the  building,  individually 


been  of  three  times  the  magnitude,  Abbotsfoxd 
might  have  proved  an  imposing  straeture  ;  but  its 
presentproportions  are  such  as  to  prodace  anything 
but  associations  of  sublimity  in  the  mind  of  the  be- 
holder. Yet  still  it  is  certainly  picturesque,  and 
saturated  as  it  is  with  associations  connected  with 
Scott,  it  is  doubtless  doomed  to  be  visited  in  pil- 
grimage by  countless  myriads,  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  so  long  as  one  stone  of  it  shall  remain 
upon  another.  Whilst  he,  the  genius  of  the  place, 
was  there  to  preside  over  its  hospitalities,  the 
mere  form  of  the  structure  where  he  administered 
them,  was  little  thought  of.  One's  whole  soul 
was  fixed  on  the  kind  and  courteous  host,  with  an 
engcr  desire  to  catch  up  and  hoard  the  treasures 
of  literary  conversation,  which  he  was  continually 
scattering  around  him  with  the  utmost  simplicity 
of  manner.  How  do  we  look  back  with  delight 
on  all  this — and,  alas  !  with  what  sadness  do  we 
recall  that  day  when  his  funeral  obsequies  took 
place — ^when  we  followed  his  remains  in  humble 
sorrow  !  But  into  any  description  of  these  wo 
need  not  enter,  seeing  that  it  was  our  lot  to  give 
a  full  account  of  this  melancholy  scene  imme- 
diately after  it  took  place,  in  the  Number  of  this 
Magazine  for  November  1832. 

We  must  now  request  our  gentle  reader  to 
cross  the  stream  of  the  Tweed  with  us,  to  its  left 
bank,  in  order  that  we  may  cursorily  examine* 
together,  the  course  of  Gala  Water. 

"Braw,  braw  lads  on  Yarrow  brass. 

Te  wander  through  the  blooming  heather. 
But  Tarrow  braes,  nor  Ettrick  shaws 

Can  match  the  lads  o'  Gala  Water." 

This  is  the  first  verse  of  the  more  modem  words 
of  Bums,  adapted  to  the  old  native  melody.  The 
very  old  words  run  thus, 

**  Braw,  braw  lads  of  Gala  Water, 

Oh  braw  lads  of  Gala  Water, 
I'll  kilt  mj  coats  aboon  my  knee. 

And  follow  my  love  through  the  water  ;*' 

and  we  quote  this  for  the  sole  reason  of  remarking 
that,  in  the  olden  time,  no  lady,  shepherdess  or 
nymph,  could  have  followed  her  lover  at  all  with- 
out using  the  precaution  here  mentioned,  seeing 
that  whether  he  went  up  or  down  the  glen  she  re- 
quired to  wade  the  river  at  every  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  of  her  way.  **The  Vale,"  says 
Mr.  Chambers,  ''is  singularly  tortuous,  so  that 
the  road  from  Kdinburgh  to  Melrose  and  Jed- 
burgh, which  proceeds  along  the  face  of  the  hills 
on  the  cast  side,  is  at  least  a  third  longer  than 
the  crowflight" — ^which  crowflight,  bo  it  observed, 
must  have  necessarily  represented  tlie  line  of 
that  of  the  lover  and  the  lady.  B  ut  this  reference 
is  to  the  present  road,  which,  being  engineered  by 
modem  skill,  runs  round  all  the  salient  faces  of  the 
hills,  and  sweeps  into  all  their  retiring  hollows, 
in  order  to  preserve  its  level.  Our  old  recollec- 
tions enable  us  to  recall  the  more  ancient  road, 
w^hich  ran  along  the  western  side  of  the  glen, 
and  which  went  very  resolutely  on  to  its  object, 
in  straight  lines,  most  unscrupulously  regardless 
of  the  steep  acclivities  and  descents  to  which  it 
subjected  the  traveller,  but  of  course  we  take  it 
for  granted  that  even  the  creation  of  this  old 
road  was  long  after  the  period  when  the  moro 
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ancient  Gain  Water  song  was  composed.  To 
go  still  farther  back  into  the  history  of  this  dis- 
trict, it  is  remarkable  that  in  very  ancient  times 
it  was  called  "Wedale,  or  the  Vale  of  Woe.  It 
belong!  d  to  the  Bishops  of  St.  Andrew's,  and 
the  Bishop  had  a  palace  here,  which  gave  to  the 
Kirkton  the  appropriate  name  of  Stow.  The 
Bishops  of  St.  Andrew's  often  resided  at  the 
Stow  of  "Wedale,  whence  they  dated  many  of 
their  Charters,  and  we  have  ourselves  a  Charter 
dated  in  tbe  year  1316,  which  gives  over  to  Robert 
Lauder,  of  Bass,  a  certain  portion  of  that 
rock,  on  which  they  had  the  site  of  a  chapel,  and 
which  is  signed  **Aptid  Wedale,^*  by  John  de 
Lambyrton,  then  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's. 

Oh  how  refreshing  it  is  for  us,  old  fellow  as 
we  now  are,  to  throw  ourselves  back  in  our  arm- 
chair, to  shut  our  eyes,  and  to  dream  over  again 
those  happy  happy  days  of  our  youth-hood  which 
were  spent  by  us  as  young  anglers  on  the  banks 
of  Gala  Water !     We  were  blessed  with  a  father 
who,  during  our  holidays  from  school  or  College, 
was  at  all  times  ready  to  be  our  companion  in 
all  rational  and  healthful  amusements.     Rising 
at  so  very  early  an  hour,  in  what  may  be  called 
the  How  of  East  Lothian,  that  we  found  our- 
selves, after  a  walk  of  some  ten  or  twelve  miles, 
perhaps  by  six  or  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
on  the  margin,  and  near  to  the  source  of  a  little 
moorlaud  burn  called  Ermit,  which  rises  out  of 
Soltrahill,  and  becomes  a  tributary  to  the  Gala  ; 
how  eagerly,  and  with  what  a  beating  heart  did 
we  sit  down  to  put  the  pieces  of  our  rod  together, 
and  to   adjust  the  other  parts  of  our  tackle  ! 
The  stream  was  altogether  so  tiny,  that  to  those 
who  knew  it  not,  it  would  havo  appeared  either 
that  we  were  mad,  or  that  we  were  Cockneys, 
that  we   should  suppose  that  we   could  extract 
trouts  from  it,  for  at  one  time  it  would  appear 
running  thin   and  glittering  in  the  sun  over  a 
narrow  bed  of  pebbles,  where  its  depth  was   so 
little  that  even  a  very  small  trout  would  have  been 
stranded  if  it  had  ventured  to  make  a  passage 
over  it,  and  then,  by  and  bye,  contracting  itself, 
and  inclining  to  one  side,  it,  as  it  were,  thrust 
its  black  stream  under  the  overhanging  shadow 
of  a  mossy  bank  of  perhaps  some  throe  feet  from 
its  surface,  where  it  curled  and  eddied  along  in 
a  dark,  narrow,  but  animated  pool,  of  some  few 
yards  in  length.    Here  it  was  that  the  '*  monarch 
of  the  brook"  was  generally  to  be  found,  and 
flattered,  as  ho  necessarily  was,  by  our  thus  early 
presenting  ourselves  at  his  levee,  it  frequently 
happened  that  he  readily  rose,  and  ultimately 
agreed  to  accompany  us  in  our  morning's  walk, 
our  creel  being  opened  wide  for  his  accommoda- 
tion.    Our  practice  was  to  follow  tho  run  of  this 
little  bum,  for  some  four  or  six  miles  or  so,  down 
through  the  bare  moorland,  to  its  junction  with 
tho  Gala  a  little  way  below  Crookstone  house, 
by  the  time  we  reached  which  point  we  were 
generally  in  possession  of  a  vei^  handsome  faite 
a  peindre  dish  of  trouts — indeed  it  was  some- 
what remarkable  that  although  before  reaching 
our  inn  at  Bankhouse,  the  place  of  our  rest  and 
refreshment  for  the  evening,  we  had  fully  as 


great  a  length  of  water  to  fish,  and  that,  too,  of  a 
much  larger  and  more  likely  stream,  the  after 
half  of  our  basket  was  generally  less,  and  especi- 
ally so  in  weight,  than  that  which  we  had  ac- 
quired from  the  contributions  of  Ermit.     What 
Mr.  Stoddart  says  of  the  Gala  Water  troots 
now  may  be  said  to  be  quite  applicable  to  the 
days    we  are    talking  of — I    mean     that   they 
might  have  "weighed  from  a  pound  downwards,'* 
but  we  did,  now  and  then,  catch  one  of  about 
two  pounds,  or  two  pounds  and  a  half.     Bat  by 
way  of  enabling  Mr.  Stoddart  to  compare  the 
piscatorial  provision  now  afforded  by  the  Gala, 
with  that  which  it  so  liberally  afforded  ahont 
fifty  years  ago,  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
recall  a  day  when  we  started  M'ith  our  rerered 
companion  by  about  a  quarter  to  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  from  our  inn  at  Bankhouse.  We  were 
attended  by  a  servant  who  carried  two  creels  on 
crossbclts,  whilst  we  bore  another  on  our  back. 
Our  plan  of  operations  for  the  day  was  so  ar- 
ranged, that  the  elder  gentleman  of  the  two,  who 
was  a  most  beautiful  and  skillful  fly  fisher,  should 
precede  us  about  a  hundred  or  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred yards,  angling  as  he  pleased  with  the  fly, 
and  that  we  should  follow  to  pick  up,  by  means 
of  the  worm,  whatever  wo  might  be  able  to  glean 
after  him.     Strictly  pursuing  this  arrangement, 
we  fished  from  Bankhouse  down  to  Galashiels, 
and  there  turning,  we  thence  retraced  oar  steps 
and  fished  the  whole  of  the  Gala  up  to  its  point 
of  junction  with  Ermit,  where,  bidding  the  larger 
stream  farewell,  we  followed  the  smaller  up  through 
the  wild  moors,  nearly  to  its  source,  where  its 
thread  of  water  had  become  so  small  that  it  could 
hardly  yield  a  sufficient  quantity  to  afford  room 
for  exercise  to  an  active  stickleback.     Here  we 
stopped  to  devour  our  sandwiches,  to  drink  our 
glass  of  sherry,  to  put   up  our  rods  and  tackle, 
and  to  pour  out  the  contents  of  our  creels  ou  a 
nice  bit  of  green  sward,  and  to  admire  and  to 
count  our  trouts.     To  our  surprise  we  found  that 
we  had  a  few  more  than  thirtv-six  dozen.     Most 
of  the  large  ones  had  been  killed  by  the  bait  rod  ; 
but  whilst  the  spoil  due  to  it  may  have  weighed 
a  little  more  than  that  produced  by  the  fly,  yet 
the  fly  rod  had  taken  tho  greater  number.     As 
the  sun  was  getting  low,  and  that  we  had  still 
some  ten  or  twelve  miles  to  walk  home,  we  re- 
turned our  trouts  to  the  three  creels,  which  they 
filled  very  decently,  and  starting  off  for  the  low 
country  at  a. good  pace,  we  reached  our  residence 
at  about  ton  o'clock  at  night. 

We  confess  that  wo  are  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  most  of  the  districts  of  Scotland,  bat  we  have 
no  difficulty  in  stating,  that  we  know  of  no  dis- 
trict which  has  been  so  completely  metamorphosed 
since  tho  days  of  our  youth  as  that  of  Gala  Water. 
According  to  our  early  recollections,  the  whole 
wore  a  pastoral  character.  Crops  were  rare,  and 
fences  hardly  to  be  met  with.  Not  a  tree  was  to 
be  seen,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  or  two 
old  places,  and  especially  at  and  around  Torwood- 
lee  and  Gala  House,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
Everything  within  sight  was  green,  simple,  and 
bare ;  the  farm-houses  were  small  and  unobtmsire. 
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and  one  or  two  small  pld^es  of  residence  only,  be- 
longing to  proprietors  vere  to  be  seen.  The  Break- 
neck road  ran,  as  vre  have  ab*eady  hinted,  along 
the  vest  side  of  the  Talley,  bciug  conducted  in 
straight  lines  right  up  and  down  hill.  The  inn 
of  Bankhouse  was  then  the  only  pla«e  of  shelter 
in  the  whole  disti'ict,  a  snag  and  very  quiet  place 
of  retreat  for  a  tired  and  hungry  angler,  and  kept 
▼ery  clean,  but  having  nothing  about  it  of  the 
character  of  the  inns  we  require  now-a-daya.  We 
have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  the  change 
and  improTement  of  the  public  road.  The  whole 
country  is  fenced,  cultivated,  and  hedged  round. 
Thriving  and  extensive  plantations  appear  tvery- 
-where.  Neat  and  convenient  farm-houses  and 
ateadingsare  common  ;  and  several  very  handsome 
residences  of  proprietors  are  happily  dispersed 
through  different  parts  of  the  valley.  Small  inns 
are  yery  frequent  by  the  way  bide  ;  and  that  of 
Torsonce,  which  may  be  called  the  principal  one,  is 
aa  comfortable  a  house  of  the  kind  us  tho  king- 
dom can  boast  of.  But  even  this  improved  state 
of  things  IS  not  enough  for  tho  rapid  march  of 
human  improvement ;  for  now,  at  this  moment,  a 
railway  is  constructing  ;  andwemuat  heartily  con- 
gratulate the  able  gentleman  who  has  eugiutered 
it,  not  only  for  the  ingeuuity  and  science  which  he 
hasdi&played,  but  likewise  frr  his  great  antiquarian 
research,  and  for  tho  sagacious  humility  which  he 
has  exhibited  in  at  once  adopting  the  line  &ug- 
gefeted  by  the  nymph  who,  as  the  ballad  tells  us, 
"  kilted  her  coats  aboon  her  knee^'  to  enable  her 
**  to  follow  her  love  through  the  water,"  and  to 
carry  it  right  up  the  centre  of  the  valley  by  a  won- 
derful series  of  bridges,  so  that  even  the  modern 
road,  with  its  whole  complement  of  iuns  and 
public  houses,  will  very  soon  bo  left  useless  aLd 
unoccupied. 

"We  should  have  mentioned,  that  the  Gala  rises 
ont  of  a  part  of  the  property  of  Fala,  and  soon 
Afterwards  receives  fi'om  the  webt  the  large  tribu- 
tary of  Heriot  water,  which  drains  a  vtry  fine 
hill  estate  of  that  name  belonging  to  the  Earl  of 
8tair.  It  is  augmented  by  no  other  very  im- 
portant contribution,  although  it  is  joined  by  a 
namber  of  burns  of  lesser  note. 

Having  doubtless  surprised  our  readers  by  the 
ehang^e  which  we  have  informed  him  has  taken 
place  on  the  surface  of  this  highly  improved  Uis- 
tricty  \fQ  must  now  proceed  to  de&cribe  that  which 
has  taken  place  on  the  village  of  Galashiels  ;  and 
thia  M-e  do  rather  at  variance  with  our  general 
rolo  of  passing  by  such  places,  without  much  no- 
tice, entirely  from  the  really  wonderful  history 
-wbicli  it  presents  during  its  various  epochs.  We 
shall  begin  by  informing  the  reader  as  to  what  its 
state  vras  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  when  our  juvenile 
piscatorial  wanderings  first  brought  us  acquainted 
with  it.  We  had  extended  our  Ui»ual  angling  ram- 
ble from  our  inn  at  Bankhouse,  being  led  on  from 
one  inviting  stream  or  pool  to  another,  until,  after 
passing  the  fine  old  place,  and  park,  and  woods  of 
Xorvroodlee,  which  at  that  time^burst  suddenly, 
and  vitti  the  most  richly  luxuriant  efiect  upon  one 
who  bad  hitherto  seen  nothing  but  tho  simple, 
nnwoodedy  and  pastoral  valley  above,  a  bend  in 


the  line  of  the  glen  most  unexpectedly  displayed 
to  us,  at  some  little  distance  a- head,  a  large  build- 
ing of  three  stories,  with  a  groat  number  of  small 
windows  in  it,  with  several  lower  subsidiary  build- 
ings attached  to  it,  and  with  a  long  green  by  the 
river's  side,  where  posts  and  ropes  were  set  up,  on 
which  hung  a  great  number  of  webs  of  coarse 
grey  cloth.  On  inquiry  we  found  that  this  was  a 
manufactory  of  that  particular  ai-ticle,  and  that 
it  was  all  that  formed  the  village  of  Galashiels. 
It  stood  on  tho  flat  ground  nearly  oppobite  to  the 
venerable  old  place  of  Gala  House  which,  with 
its  park,  and  noble  extent  of  timber,  covered,  as 
they  still  do,  the  slopes  to  the  westward.  But  even 
the  beauty  of  these  did  not  allay  the  irritation  of 
our  young  Isaac  Walton  feelings,  which  had 
been  torn  by  the  idea  of  a  manufactory  breaking 
so  suddenly  in  on  the  quiet,  silent,  and  pastoral 
valley  which  we  had  b«'en,  all  tho  morning,  so 
dreamily  descending.  We  turned  hastily  on  our 
heels,  and  never  again  attempted  to  throw  a  line^ 
until  we  had  fairly  shut  ourselves  out  from  all 
view  of  the  obnoxious  olject.  We  had  neither 
opportunity  nor  occasion  to  visit  it  again  for  some 
twenty>five  years  or  so,  and  then  we  found  tho 
whole  gorge  of  the  valley  filled  with  a  large  and 
thriving  manufacturing  village. 

But  to  give  the  reader  a  just  and  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  changes  which  this  village  has  under- 
gone, which  are,  in  themselves,  so  very  curious  and 
interesting,  we  shall  quote  from  our  good  friend 
Mr.   Kobert  Chambers,  who  has  taken  a  good 
deal  of  trouble,  as  he  generally  does  in  regard  to 
all  things,  to  make  himself  well  informed  on  the 
subject.    **  The  old  village  of  Galashiels,  '*  says  he^ 
**  which  is  first  mentioned  in  authentic  records  of  the 
reign  of  David  II.,  lay  upon  an  eminence,  a  little 
to  the  south  of  the  present  town.     It  was  merely 
an  appendage  of  the  baronial  tower  which,  with 
many  modifications  and  additions,  is  now  known 
by  tho  name  of  Gala  House,  and  forms  tho  seat 
of  Scott  of  Gala.     The  old  town  contained  about 
four  or  five  hundi'cd  inhabitants,  the  greater  part 
of  whom  supported  themselves  by  weaving.     It 
was  erected   into  a  barony  in    1599.     All  the 
houses  belonged  to  tho  superior,  Scott  of  Gala, 
whose  family  came  in  the  place  of  the  Pringles  of 
Gala,  in  the  year  1G32.*'    From  what  wo  have 
stated  as  to  our  own  personal  observation  regard- 
ing the  miserable  appearance  which  the  village 
of  Galashiels  made  on  its  new  site  at  the  time  we 
visited  it  about  fifty  years  ago,  it  would  appear 
that  the  manufacture  of  cloth  having  afterwards  in 
some  degree  succeeded,  feus,  or  perpetual  building 
leases,  were  granted  by  the  proprietor,  all  along  the 
river  side,  and  the  village  quickly  began  to  grow 
immensely  in  size,  and  rapidly  to  increase  in  its 
manufactures.     It  now  consists  of  several  streets 
running  parallel  with  the  river.     By  the  last 
account  taken,   it  contained  two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  nine  inhabitants.     The  annual  con- 
sumption of  wool  amounts  to  21,600  stones  im- 
perial, of  which  21,000  arc  home*grown,  and  500 
foreign,  chiefly  from  Van  Dieman^s  Land.  Nearly 
half  of  the  raw  material  is  manufactured  into 
yarns,  flannels,  blankets,  shawls,  and  plaids,  the 
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other  half  being  nsed  for  iiarr<^w  elothSy  which 
bring,  in  the  market,  from  twenty  pence  to  six 
shillings  and  sixpence  per  yard,  together  with 
cmmb-cloth   or   carpeting,    of   grey   or   mixed 
colours.     The  committee  on  prizes  of  the  honour- 
able the  commissioners  of  the  board  of  trustees 
for  the  encouragement  of  Scottish  manufactures, 
hare  declared  that,  by  the  use  of  foreign  wool, 
the  flannels  manufactured  here  haTo  risen  to  a 
degree  of  fineness  surpassing  most  of  those  made 
in  Scotland,  if  not  those  eyen  of  the  finest  Welsh 
manufincture.      Blankets,   both  of  the  Scottish 
and  English  fabric,  are  successfully  made,  and 
shawls,  which  are  accommodated  to  all  dimen- 
sions of  purse  as  well  as  of  person.     Besides  these, 
a  manufacture  of  Indiana  for  ladies*  gowns  has 
arisen,  the  price  of  the  article  being  from  eight 
to  nine  shillings  a-yard.     The  author  of  the  new 
statistical  account  says,  that  the  premiums  given 
by  the  honourable  the  conmiissioners  of  the  board 
of  trustees  for  the  encouragement  of  Scottish 
manufactures,  for  the  best  cloths  at  given  prices, 
and  their  encouragement  of  the  judicious  outlay 
of  capita],  and  the  enlargement  and  improyement 
of  machinery,  have  greatly  contributed  to  the 
extension  and  improvement  of  the  manufactures 
of  Galashiels. 

We  cannot  quit  the  subject  of  this  wonderful 
rise  of  Galashiels  and  its  manufactures,  without 
quoting  the  following  most  gratifying  passage 
from  our  friend  Mr.  Robert  Chambers,  on  the 
subject  of  the  morals  of  the  place,  which,  if,  as 
we  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  it  be  still  correct  and 
applicable,  would  seem  to  furnish  a  curious  view 
of  the  idiocracy  of  man,  arising  from  the  long- 
cultivated  habits  of  his  race.  "  The  people  of 
Galashiels,"  says  Mr.  Chambers,  "  are  remark- 
able for  steady  industry  ;  but,  though  active  and 
enterprising  far  beyond  their  neighbours,  it  must 
be  mentioned  to  their  honour,  that  they  are  tainted 
by  none  of  the  vices  appropriate  to  manufactur- 
ing towns.  This  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  circum- 
stance that  manufactures  have  here  risen  natu- 
rally among  the  original  people  of  the  district, 
and  not  been  introduced  by  a  colony  from  any 
large  manufacturing  town ;  on  which  account, 
the  inhabitants  not  having  received  vices  by  ordi- 
nation, and  being  all  along  and  still  isolated 
amidst  people  of  the  highest  primitive  virtue,  re- 
tain all  the  pleasing  characteristics  of  the  lowland 
rustic,  with  the  industrious  habits,  at  the  same 
time,  of  the  Manchester  and  Glasgow  mechanic." 
For  our  own  parts,  we  can  with  truth  and  sin- 
cerity affirm,  that  we  believe  the  population  of 
Oalashiels  to  be  of  a  very  superior  description, 
as  regards  honesty,  and  resolute  determination 
of  principle  ;  and  we  can  never  forget  the  honour 
we  received  from  them,  when  they  marched  up 
in  a  body  with  their  flags  and  banners  to  the 
meeting  which  we  have  already  noticed  as  having 
been  held  at  Selkirk  ;  and  the  three  cheers  with 
which  they  hailed  us  as  they  left  the  town  still 
ring  very  gratefully  in  our  ears. 

The  site  of  the  old  village  can  still  be  traced 
by  the  aid  of  a  proper  cicerone  within  the  grounds 
of  Gala  House,  where  *Hhe  short  little  clay-built 


diteepie  of  the  tolboolh  alone  exirita  .m  »  nsiaD- 
choly  monument  of  the  deserted  village.  The 
vane  on  the  top  of  this  stmcture  still  obeys  tiie 
wind,  and  the  clock  is  still  in  motion  ;  bnt  both 
are  alike  useless  to  the  people— Ihe  former  being 
concealed  from  public  view,  while  the  dial-plate 
of  the  latter  is  a  mere  unlettered  board,  orerwhick 
a  single  hour  index  wanders,  like  a  blind  man 
exerting  his  eloquenoe  to  a  set  of  friends  who 
have  vanished  before  his  face. " 

We  shall  make  but  one  quotation  more  from  our 
friend  Mr.  Chambers,  in  regard  to  the  old  village 
of  Galashiels.     "  The  armorial  bearings  of  Gala- 
shiels are  a  fox  and  plum-tree  ;  and  the  occasko 
is  thus  accounted  for.    During  the  inTasion  of 
Edward  III.,  a  party  of  English,  who  had  been 
repulsed  in  an  attempt  to  raise  the  siege  of  Edin- 
burgh Castle,  came  and  took  up  tiieir  qoarters 
in  Galashiels.   It  was  in  autumn,  and  the  soldiera 
soon  began  to  straggle  about  in   search  of  the 
plums  which  then  grew  wild  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.    Meanwhile,  a  party  of  the  Scots  having 
come  up,  and  learned  what  their  enemies  were 
about,  resolved  to  attack  them,  saying,   tiiat  they 
would  prove  sourer  plums  to' the  English  than 
they  had  yet  gathered.     The  result  was  such  as 
fhlly  to  justify  the  expresMon.      They  took  the 
unhappy  Southrons  by  surprise,  and  cut  thmn  off 
almost  to  a  man.     In  eonunemoration  of  the  ex- 
ploit, the  people  have  ever  ealled  themselves  the 
Sour  Plums   of   Galashiels,  and  they  are  cele- 
brated in  an  old  song,  the  air  of  wliich  is  well 
known  to  Scottish  antiquaries  for  its  great  age. 
The  arms,  though  originating  in  the  same  causey 
seem  to  have  been  vitiated  by  the  common  foble  of 
the  fox  and  grapes.    All  the  old  people  agree  in  the 
tradition,  that  Galashiels  was  once  a  hunting  sta- 
tion of  the  king,  when,  with  his  nobles,  he  Uxk.  his 
pastime  in  the  forest.   The  lodge  or  tower  in  which 
he  resided,  was  puUed  down  only  twelve  years 
ago,  in  order  to  make  room  for  some  additions  to 
the  parish  school.     It  was  called  the  Peel,  and 
was  a  rudely-built  square  tower,  with  snudl  win- 
dows, two  stories  high,  rybots  of  freestone — stone 
stair — and  finer  in  appearance   than  any  other 
house  in  the  whole  Barony,  that  of  Gula  alone 
excepted.     It  was  built  of  very  large  stones,  some 
of  them  about  six  feet  long,  and  extending  through 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  walL     A  narrow  hae 
leading  from  this  tower  to   a  part  of  the  town 
nearer  Galahill,  was  called  the  king's  shank  ;  and 
what  adds  to  the  probability  of  the  tradition,  there 
was  a  clump  of  birches  on  the  south  or  opposite 
side  of  the  hill,  called  the  touting  birk,  where  it 
is  conjectured  the  himters  would  be  sammoned 
from  the  chase,  the  forest  lying  open  before  the 
place."      Galashiels  may  be  considered  as  the 
port  or  gate  that  shuts  in  the  whole  glen  of  the 
G«la  water.     But  the  stream  itself,  after  loaving 
the  village,  and  having  been  thoroughly  polluted 
by  the  various  coloured  dyes  and  chemical  agents 
employed   in   ihe  manufactures,  has  a  run  of 
about  a  mile  to  ithe  eastward,  through  the  property 
of  Langlee,  till  its  junction  with  the  Tweed.  Much 
has  been  done  by  our  old  friend  Mr.  Bmee,  the 
^oprietor,  for  the  embeliiahment  of  thistplaee,and 
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to  OS,  vho  well  MDiember  it  at  the  time  when  some, 
even  of  the  oldest  plantations,  were  only  making, 
it  does  appear  a  most  wonderfol  change  to  see 
the  great  extent  of  well-grown  young  timber  that 
now  exists,  and  under  the  shade  of  which  one  may 
ride  ;  and  this  may  be  said  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  sample  of  tke  general  improv^nent  which 
has  taken  place  all  over  this  beautiful  wide  valley, 
of  which  Melrose  and  its  venerable  ruins  may  be 
considered  as  the  centre,  and  the  extent  of  which 
may  be  said  to  run  from  the  mouth  of  Gala  water  to 
that  of  the  Leader.  At  the  time  the  monks  made 
their  first  settlement  here,  it  was  doubtless  far 
from  being  one  of  the  poorest  districts  in  the 
country  ;  but,  although  we  know  that  a  great  deal 
of  oak  timber  then  existed  in  this  vale,  yet  we 
question  much  whether  in  their  time,  or  ever 
since,  it  has  exhibited  so  truly  rich  an  appearance 
as  it  does  at  present,  for  it  may  be  said  to  be 
literally  filled  with  tasteful  dwellings,  embosomed 
in  orchards  and  gardens,  and  in  tufted  groves  and 
shrubberies,  whilst  the  gay  little  villages  of  Gat- 
tonside  and  Newstead,  and  those  of  Melrose  and 
Damwiok,  much  more  antique,  but  now  greatly 
extended  since  our  first  acquaintance  with  them, 
present  interesting  features  in  the  scene  ;  and  the 
noble,  ruins  of  the  ancient  Abbey  seem  to  preside 
over  the  whole,  with  a  holy  and  religious  air, 
whilst  the  lovely  Eildon  hills,  rising  with  their 
tricuspid  summits  immediately  to  the  south, 
afford  a  prominent  feature,  which  distinguishes 
this  scene  from  every  other  similar  vale  whatso- 
ever. 

In  following  the  stream  of  the  Tweed  down- 
wards from  the  mouth  of  the  Gala,  we  find  the 
left    bank   covered    with    the    plantations    and 
pLeasnre-grounds  of  the  Pavilion,  a  hunting-seat 
belonging  to   Lord   Somerville,  the  creation  of 
which,  <«  the  bare  slope  of  the  hill,  may  almost  be 
said  to  be  embraced  within  our  recollection.     The 
Tweed  is  here  joined  by  a  very  pretty  little 
stream  called  the  Allan,  which  comes  down  from 
the  hills  on  the  north.     It  is  remarkable  for  the 
excellence  of  its  trout.      Although  Sir  Walter 
Scott  made  no  slavish  sketches  from  the  scenery 
of  this  glen,  whilst  he  was  describing  his  Glen 
Dearg  in    the  Monastery,  yet    there  is  every 
reaaon  to  believe  that  he  took  many  hints  fr^m 
the  nature  he  found  here.     The  glen  is  remark- 
able for  the  superstitious  associations  connested 
with  it,  and  it  bears  the  popular. appellation  of 
the  Fairy  Dean,  or  the  Nameless  Dean,  from  the 
helief  that  prevails  that  it  is  haunted  from  one 
CTid  to  the  other  by  those  tiny  spirits  who  are 
always  propitiated  by  the  name  of  *'  the  good 
neighbours"  being  bestowed  on  them.     It  would 
appear  tibat,  in  evidence  of  the  actual  opera- 
tions of  the  fairy  people  even  in  the  present  day, 
little  pieces  of  calcareous  matter  are  found  in  the 
g^Ien  after  a    flood,  which  either  the  labour  of 
those    tiny  artists,  or  the  eddies  of  the  brook 
among  the  stones,  hove  formed  into  a  fantastic 
rooqinblance  of  cups,  saucers,- basins,  and  the  like, 
in   wrhich  children  who  gather  them  pretend  to 
diaeem  fairy  utensils.    Sir  Walter  Bcott  tells  us, 
thAt  the  little  g^xeam  of  the  Allan,  ''after  tra- 


versing the  romantic  ra;vine  called  the  Nameless 
Dean,  is  thrown  off  from  side  to  side  alternately, 
like  a  billiard  ball  repelled  by  the  sides  of  the 
table  on  which  it  has  been  played ;  and  in  that 
part  of  its  course,  resembling  the  stream  which 
pours  down  Glen  Dearg,  may  be  traced  upwards 
into  a  more  open  country,  where  the  banks  retreat 
farther  from  each  other,  and  the  vale  exhibits  a 
good  deal  of  dry  ground,  which  has  not  been  ne- 
glected by  the  active  cultivators  of  the  distriot.^ 
It  arrives,  too,  at  a  sort  of  termination,  striking 
in  itself,  but  totally  irreconcilable  with  the  nar** 
rative  of  the  romance.  Instead  of  a  single  Feel- 
house,  or  Border-tower  of  defence,  such  as  Dama 
Glendinning  is  supposed  to  have  inhabited,  the 
head  of  the  Allan,  about  five  miles  above  its 
junction  with  the  Tweed,  shews  three  ruins  of 
Border  Houses  belonging  to  different  proprietors, 
and  each,  from  the  desire  of  mutual  support  so 
natural  to  troublesome  times,  situated  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  property  of  which  it  is  the  principal 
messuage.  One  of  these  is  the  ruinous  mansion- 
house  of  Hillslap,  formerly  the  property  of  the 
Gairncrosses,  and  now  of  Mr.  Innes  of  Stowe  ;  a 
second,  the  tower  of  Colmslie,  an  ancient  inheri- 
tance of  the  Borthwick  family,  as  is  testified  by 
their  crest,  the  goat's  head,  which  exists  on  the 
ruin  ;  a  third,  the  house  of  Langshaw,  also  ruin- 
ous, but  near  which  the  proprietor,  Mr  Bailie  of 
Jerviswood  and  Mellerstain,  has  built  a  small 
shooting-box.  All  these  ruins,  so  strangely 
huddled  together  in  a  very  solitary  spot,  have  re- 
collections and  traditions  of  their  own."  We 
have  more  than  once  threaded  this  solitary  glen 
in  days  of  yore,  with  very  great  delight.  Indeed 
it  was  a  common  practice  of  ours  to  make  a 
direct  line  of  our  journey  from  Bast  Lothian  to 
Melrose,  in  doing  which  we  traversed  the  ancient 
Girthgate.  This  was  a  bridle  way  over  the  hills, 
used  by  the  monks  of  Melrose,  in  the  frequent 
communication  between  their  Abbey  and  the 
Hospital  or  Hospice  of  Soltra ;  and  well  do  we 
remember  the  ease  with  which  we  traced  it, 
though  unguided,  and  for  the  first  time,  entirely 
by  the  green-sward  line  which  it  had  still  left, 
through  the  heather,  and  often  did  we  picture  to 
ourselves  the  antique  groups  of  monks  and  other 
such  travellers,  whose  frequent  feet,  as  well  as 
those  of  their  horses,  had  so  worn  off  and  entirely 
obliterated  the  heather. 

Soltra  was  an  hospital  founded  by  Malcolm  IV. 
for  the  relief  of  pilgrims,  and  for  poor  and  sickly 
people,  and  it  had  the  privil^e  of  a  sanctuary, 
as  Uie  name  of  Girth  signifies.  Milne,  the  author 
of  the  old  description  of  the  parish  of  Melrose, 
published  iu  1 794,  thus  notices  the  bridge  with 
which  the  Girthgate  was  connected — ^a  bridge  of 
which  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  made  so  romantic  a 
use.  **  About  half-a-mile  above  Darnwick,  to  the 
west,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tweed,  stands 
Bridgend,  called  so  from  the  bridge  there,  three 
pillars  of  which  are  still  standing.  It  has  been  a 
timber  bridge  ; .  in  the  middle  pillar  there  has  been 
a  chain  for  a  di'awbridge,  with  a  little  house  for 
the  cMivenience  of  those  that  kept  the  bridge* 
and  received  the  custom.    On  this  same  pillar 
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are  tbe  arms  of  the  Fringles  of  Galashiels.'*  So 
far  as  ve  are  aware,  not  a  vestige  of  this  bridge 
remains,  except  the  foundation  of  some  of  the 
pillars. 

We  have  already  stated  that  we  were  wont  to 
establish  oar  piscatorial  headquarters  at  Melrose. 
Onr  inn  was  the  George,  which  was  kept  by  David 
Kyle,  who  is  so  happily  introduced  into  the  intro 
ductory  epistle  which  prece<Ies  "The  Monastery. 
Sir  Walter  acknowledges  that  he  drew  the  sketch 
from  the  life,  and  certainly  he  has  been  most  sue- 
cessful  in  his  portrait.  When  we  knew  him,  he 
was  a  hale  good-looking  man,  in  the  full  vigour 
of  life,  but  ho  was  making  daily  and  serious  in- 
roads on  his  constitution  by  the  strength  and 
depth  of  his  potations.  He  took  the  whole  man- 
agement and  control  of  the  household  economy  of 
the  inn,  leavinc:  his  wife  and  daughters,  who  were 
all  remarkably  handsome  lady-like  persons,  to  fol- 
low their  own  domestic  pursuits  in  the  private 
part  of  the  house  towards  the  back.  There  was 
no  pretence  at  any  great  degree  of  finery  in  the 
style  of  the  table,  but  every  thing  was  good  of  its 
kind,  and  put  down  in  the  most  comfortable  man- 
ner, and  the  cut  of  salmon,  as  well  as  "  the  fowls 
with  egg  sauce,  the  pancake,  the  minced-collop?, 
and  the  bottle  of  sherry,**  of  which  Sir  Walter 
makes  him  speak  to  Captain  Clutterbuck,  never 
failed  to  bo  first-rate  of  their  kind .  O  ur  landlord  was 
always  rearly,  when  he  could  conveniently  absent 
himself  from  his  concerns,  to  give  us  his  company 
and  his  advice  whilst  angling,  and  when  he  joined 
US,  as  ho  often  did  after  dinner  over  our  bottle  of 
sherry,  we  found  him  brimful  of  information. 
But,  perhaps,  the  greatest  source  of  enjoyment 
afforded  by  this  quiet  little  village  inn — for 
in  those  days  it  really  was  the  small  inn  of  a 
small  village — arose  from  the  circumstance  that  a 
certain  blind  man,  an  Orpheus,  of  the  name  of 
James  Donaldson,  resided  permanently  in  the 
house,  lodged  and  fed,  partly,  perhaps,  from  the 
good-natured  liberality  of  David  Kyle  hiirs  If, 
and  partly  from  the  conviction,  that  his  being  here 
made  many  a  traveller  stretch  a  point  towards 
evening  to  get  on  to  the  George  for  the  night,  or  to 
tarry  for  the  night  there  in  spite  of  the  affairs  of 
travel  that  pressed  him  on.  To  us  who,  after  the 
fatigues  of  a  successful  day's  angling,  and  a  com- 
fortable dinner,  were  seated  for  the  evening  to 
enjoy  our  rest  and  a  moderate  glass  of  wine,  it 
was  indeed  a  luxury  of  the  very  highest  order  to 
get  the  blind  man  into  our  parlour  ;  and  he,  for 
his  part,  held  us  so  well  in  his  books,  that  he 
never  failei  to  be  at  our  command  whosoever 
might  be  in  the  house.  We  pray  our  gentle  and 
indulgent  reader  to  give  ns  credit  for  our  asser- 
tion that  we  do  know  something  of  music,  and 
that,  at  all  events,  we  should  make  no  such  flour- 
ish of  trumpets  as  we  may  now  appear  to  be 
making,  unless  as  a  prelude  to  something  really 
first-rate  in  its  way,  and  we  solemnly  declare,  that 
this  blind  man*s  performance  upon  the  violin  was 
matchless  in  its  own  particular  style.  He  per- 
formed the  old  Scottish  airs,  and  especially  those 
of  the  most  tender  and  pathetic  description,  with 
a  delicacy  and  feeling  that  we  have  never  heard 


equalled,  and  which  we  are  not  ashamed  to  say 
were  such  as  frequently  to  call  forth  a  certain 
degree  of  moisture  from  our  eyes,  as  well  as  from 
the  eyes  of  the  angling  companion  ia  ho  sat  oppo- 
site to  us.     Then  his  lively  reel  and  strathspey 
music  was  equally  remarkable  in  its  way  ;  and 
when  his  fancy  led   him  suddenly  to  strike  up 
TuUochgorum,  or  anything  of  that  description, 
all  manner  of  fatigue  was  forgotten  in  a  moment, 
and  we  found  ourselves,  as  if  impelled  by  the  en- 
chanting eff^icts  of  Oberon's  horn,  footing  it  to 
the  music  right  featly,  and  cracking  our  fingers, 
and  shouting  like  good  one*.       Many,  many  is 
the  time  that  we  have  listened  to  the  soft  and 
touching  airs,  and  danced  to  the  lively  strains  of 
Nathaniel  Gow — and  it  was  once  our  lot  to  listen 
to  this  description  of  music  performed  by  a  sape- 
riorly  gifted  brother  of  his   on  board  the  Edgar 
seventy-four,  in  the  Downs,  where,  strange  to  say, 
he  was  literally  a  sailor  before  the  mast,  but  we 
hesitate  not  to  assure  our  readers  that  the  per- 
formances of  poor  blind  Jamie  Donalds«m  of  Mel- 
rofe  were  greatly  superior  to  both.     We  must  not 
forget  to  say,  that  he  was  equally  remarkable  in 
his  performance  on  the  clarionet  which  in  his 
mouth,  became  quite  a  difT.'rout  instrument  from 
what  it  is  even  in  the  hands  of  the  best  performers. 
Alas !  our  poor  blind  musician  had  the  same  thirst 
for  strong  drink  that  possessed  his  kind  patron 
and  protector  and  host,  and  accordingly,  whilst 
David  Kyle  himself  died  in  April,  180.3,  aged  52, 
poor  Donaldson  departe<l  01  st  March,  1808,  aged 
50.     His   tombstone  in  the  Abbev  church-vard 
bears  no  inscription,  but  a  rude  representation  of 
his  head,  with  the  face  marked  with  the  small-pox, 
which  disease  was  the  cause  of  his  blindness  in  early 
youth,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  stone  is  a  violin 
crossed  with  «a  clarionet.     Alas  !  of  all  that  fine 
family  of  whom  David  Kyle  was  indeed  so  justly 
proud  at  the  time  we  knew  him,  we  have  reason  to 
fear  that  not  a  single  si*ion  remains !      As  for  the 
George  itself,  it  has  undergone  enlargement  and 
improvement,  proportion  ible  to  the  increased  sixe 
of  the  village,  as  well  as  of  the  traffic  which  now 
passes  through  it ;  and  although  its  present  land- 
lord, Mr.  Manuel,  may  not  rival  old  Kyle  in  re- 
gard to  originality  of  character,  he  can  in  nowise 
be  surpassed  by  any  one  in  the  attention  vhieb 
he  pays  to  the  guests,   and  in  the  exertions  he 
uses  in  making  them  comfortable,  and  that  in  a 
style  somewhat  superior  to  what  might  hare  been 
termed  Vie  i^ough  and  round  of  those  days  to 
which  wo  have  been  referring. 

David  Kyle's  father  was  a  baker  at  Galashiels, 
and  one  of  the  most  successful  anglers  whose 
fame  has  been  recorded  on  all  those  waters.  He 
was  the  first  man,  so  far  as  we  arc  aware,  that 
practised  that  mode  of  angling  with  the  worm 
which  Mr.  Stoddart  has  so  well  described  in  his 
book.  It  must  now  be  approaching  the  lapse  of  a 
century  since  he  taught  it  to  onr  father,  who  was 
then  a  lad.  The  system  to  which  wo  allude  is  that 
of  using  the  bait  when  the  river  is  small  and  clear. 

The  angling  from  Gala  Water  foot  to  Leadt^r 
foot  is  all  excellent,  both  for  salmon  and  tit^nt, 
when  the  river  is  in  proper  condition ;  and  then 
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the  beauty  and  interest  of  all  the  sarrounding 
features  of  nature,  and  the  silent  grandeur 
of  the  holy  pile  of  ruin,  are  such  that  even 
the  unsuccessful  angler  must  find  pleasure  in 
wandering  by  the  river  side,  quite  enough  to 
counterbalance  the  disappointment  of  empty  bas- 
kets. The  scenery  of  this  country  has  become 
much  more  rich  since  we  first  knew  it,  by  the  in- 
crease of  plantation,  and  the  quick  growth  of  the 
trees.  The  whole  of  this  district  and  neighbour- 
hood abounds  with  antiquities,  in  the  shape  of 
camps  and  stations,  &c.,  British,  Roman,  and 
Romanized- British.  A  well-marked  Roman  camp 
occupies  one  of  the  tops  of  the  Eildon  hills.  But 
we  must  refer  our  reader,  if  he  be  devoted  to 
such  inquiries,  to  the  learned  author  of  **  Cale- 
donia," for  such  information  as  he  may  want 
in  this  way ;  for,  were  we  to  go  fully  into  this 
interesting  subject,  wo  should  very  soon  find  ma- 
'  terials  to  swell  this  article  to  the  size  of  that 
ponderous  publication  itself. 

It  would  be  equally  vain,  as  it  would  be  useless, 
for  us  to  attempt  to  give  any  history  or  descrip- 
tion of  the  noble  pile  of  Melrose  Abbey,  which  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  sublime  and  beautiful 
ruins  of  this  description  that  Great  Britain  can 
boast  of,  whether  it  be  looked  upon  as  a  mass, 
or  whether  it  be  examined  with  that  degree  of 
detail  which  is  necessary  in  order  duly  to  appre- 
ciate the  wonderful  and  exquisite  delicacy  of  the 
carving.     Sir  Walter  Scott  says,  that 

"  If  thou  would'st  view  fair  Melrose  aright, 

Oo  visit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight; 

For  the  gay  boaina  of  lightsome  day 

Gild,  but  to  flout,  the  ruina  grey. 

When  the  broken  arches  are  black  in  night, 

A  nd  each  shafted  oriel  glimmers  white  ; 

When  the  cold  light's  uncertain  shower 

Streams  on  the  ruined  central  tower  ; 

When  buttress  and  buttress,  alternately. 

Seemed  framed  of  ebon  and  ivory ; 

When  silver  edpes  the  imagery, 

And  the  scrolls  that  teach  thee  to  live  and  die; 

When  the  distant  Tweed  is  heard  to  rave, 

And  the  howlet  to  hoot  o'er  the  dead  mau's  grave ; 

Then  go — but  go  alone  the  while — 

Then  view  St.  David's  ruined  pile ; 

And,  home  returning,  soothly  swear 

Was  never  scene  so  sad  and  fair/' 

And  again : — 

'*  The  moon  on  the  east  oriel  shone, 
Through  slender  shafts  of  shapely  stone. 

By  folbce  tracery  combined ; 
Thou  wouTd'st  liave  thouf^ht  some  fairy's  hand, 
'Twixt  poplars  strai^'lit,  the  osier  wand 

In  many  a  freakish  knot  had  twined, 
Then  framed  a  spell,  when  the  work  was  done. 
And  changed  the  willow  wreaths  to  stone." 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  notwithstand- 
ing this  strikingly  vivid  description,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  from  a  conversation  we  had 
with  the  author  himself,  that  he  never  during  his 
whole  life  visited  the  ruins  of  Melrose  Abbey  by 
moonlight,  and  yet,  if  one  did  go  there  under  such 
witching  circumstances,  we  have  little  doubt  that 
the  picture  he  has  drawn  here  would  be  found 
strictly  true  to  nature  in  all  its  parts. 

Within  the  holy  precincts  of  these  ruined  walls 
repose  the  remains  of  many  distinguished  indi- 
viduals— amongst  others,  King  Alexander  II., 
many  of  the  Earls  of  Douglas,  and  especially  the 


heroic  James  Lord  Douglas,  who  was  slain  at  the 
battle  of  Otterbum,  5th  August,  1388.  The 
Monastery  itself  was  founded  by  King  David  in 
the  year  1136,  and  the  architect  was  supposed  to 
be  John  Murdo  or  Morvean,  as  would  seem  to  be 
implied  by  these  inscriptions.  The  first  is  over 
a  doorway,  where  there  is  the  representation  of  a 
compass. 

"Sa  jifaves  the  compass  ev'n  about. 
Bo  truth  and  laute  do  but  doubt, 
Behold  to  the  end. — Joun  Murdo." 

And  on  the  south  side  of  this  door  there  are 
these  lines. 

*' John  Murdo  sum  tym  callit  was  I, 

And  born  in  Parysso  certain 'y; 

And  bad  in  kepvini^  all  mason  werk 

Of  Sant  Androvs,  the  hyo  kyrk 

Of  GUsira,  Melros  and  Paslny, 

Of  Nyddysdayl,  and  of  Gal  way, 

Pray  to  God  and  Marl  baith. 

And  sweet  St.  John,  keep  this  haly  kirk  frae  skaith." 

For  John  Murdo  in  these  lines  we  ought 
unquestionably  to  read  John  Morveau,  for  such 
was  the  name  of  the  Frenchman.  Perhaps  wo 
may  be  forgiven  for  mentioning  here  that  Mr. 
Kemp,  the  architect  of  the  grand  Scott  monu- 
ment at  Edinburgh,  whp  took  his  dimensions  and 
general  plan  from  the  great  arches  of  the  nave  and 
transept  which  supported  the  Tower  of  Melrose, 
gave  in  his  design  among  the  others  with  the  namo 
of  John  Morveau  attached  to  it.  After  his  design 
had  been  picked  out  as  the  best,  the  great  diffi- 
culty arose  as  to  where  its  author  was  to  be  found, 
and  many  weeks  elapsed  before  John  Morveau  could 
be  ferreted  out.  At  last  he  was  discovered,  and 
his  beautiful  design  was  finally  adopted,  although 
its  author  was  an  humble  man  altogether  unknown ; 
and  certainly  the  matchless  beauty  and  grandeur 
of  the  structure,  which  has  excited  the  admiration 
of  every  one  who  has  beheld  it,  including  stran- 
gers and  foreigners  of  all  ranks,  have  borne  testi- 
mony in  favour  of  the  taste  of  the  committee  who 
made  the  selection. 

The  burial-ground  which  surrounds  the  Abbey 
has  some  curious  monumental  inscriptions  in  it. 
One  of  these  has  always  appeared  to  us  to  be  ex- 
tremely quaint  and  curious. 

The  earth  builds  on  the  earth  cnfitlos  and  towers, 
The  earth  says  to  the  earth,  all  shall  bo  ourd, 
The  earth  goes  on  the  earth  glistening  like  gold, 
The  earth  goes  to  the  earth  sooner  than  it  would." 

Although  not  to  bo  found  in  the  Abbey  burying- 
grouud,  and  hardly  now  to  bo  discovored  any 
where,  we  may  be  permitted  to  notice  the  monu- 
mental stone  which  once  covered  the  remains  of 
Fair  Maiden  Lilliard,  who  fought  so  gallantly 
against  the  English  at  the  battle  of  Ancrum 
Moor, 

"Fair  Maiden  Lilliard  lies  under  this  stane. 

Little  was  her  stature,  but  mickle  her  fame. 

Upon  the  English  lads  she  laid  many  ihumps. 

And  when  heriegs  were  off  she  fought  upon  her  stumps. " 

Many  of  the  buildings  both  in  the  village  of 
Melrose  and  in  that  of  Damwick  are  curious, 
antique,  and  picturesque,  and  the  old  cross  of 
Melrose,  situated  in  the  open  market-place, 
which  formed  nearly  all  the  village  when  we 
first  knew  it,  has  a  singularly  venerable  appear- 
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moei.  Before  leaThig  this  s^otimi  of  the  Tweed, 
ire  rnuBt  not  for^t  to  mention  that  the  Knights 
Templars  had  a  house  and  estahlishment  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Tillage  of  Newstead:  It  was 
called  the  Red  Abbey;  the  extensire  founda- 
tions of  houses  were  disoorered  here,  and  some 
eurioafl  seals  were  fonnd  in  di^ghig.  Before 
concluding  this  part  of  our  subject,  it  appears 
to  us  to  be  Tory  important,  if  not  essential, 
to  call  our  readers'  especial  attention  to  the 
singular  promontory  of  Old  Melrose,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river.  It  is  a  high  bare  head, 
around  which  the  river  runs  in  such  a  way  as  to 
convert  it  into  a  peninsula.  Here  it  was  that 
the  first  religious  settlement  was  made,  indeed  it 


was  one  amoag  the  font  seats  in  the  kingdom  of 
the  reiigions  Kdtdd  or  CvXdei,  or,  as  Foidnn  ex* 
plains  the  name,  CuUoreB  Det,  worshippen  of 
Ood.  This  monastery  was  supposed  to  hafe 
been  founded  by  ColambitB,  or  by  Aidan,  profas. 
bly  about  the  end  of  the  sixth  oentory.  It  iroakl 
appear  that  it  was  built  of  oak  wood,  thatched 
with  reeds,  the  neck  of  land  being  endosed  vith 
a  stone  wall.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  barned 
by  the  Danes.  The  name  given  to  it  was  decid- 
edly Celtic,  and  quite  descriptive  of  its  sitaatios- 
Maol-llas,  signifying  the  Bare  Promontoiy— and 
from  this  the  more  recent  Abbey  and  the  ▼hole 
of  the  more  modem  parish  of  Melrose  hare  d^ 
rived  their  name. 
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MRS.  BLIZABEXH-  BARBETT  BROWKmO. 


BT  OSOROE  OXmLLAK. 


Il7  selecting  Mrs.  Hemans  as  our  first  specimen 
of  Female  Authors,  we  did  so  avowedly,  because 
she  seemed  to  us  the  most  feminine  writer  of  the 
day.  We  now  select  Mrs.  Browning  for  the  op- 
posite reason,  that  she  is,  or  at  least  is  said  by 
many  to  be,  the  most  masculine  of  our  female 
wHters. 

To  settle  the  respective  spheres  and  calibres 
of  the  male  and  the  female  mind  is  one  of  the 
most    difficult    of  philosophical   problems.      To 
iirgue,  merely,  that  because  the  mind  of  woman  has 
never  hitherto  produced  a  "  Paradise  Lost,"  or  a 
**  Principia,"  it  is  therefore  for  ever  incapable  of 
producing  similar  masterpieces,  seems  to  us  unfair, 
for  various  reasons.      In  the  first  place,  how 
many  ages  elapsed  e*er  the  male  mind  realised 
such  prodigies  of  intellectual  achievement  ?    And 
do  not  they  still  stand  unparalleled  and  almost 
unapproached  ?     And  were  it  not  as  reasonable 
to  assert  that  man  as  that  woman  can  renew  them 
no    more  ?     Secondly,    because    the  premise  is 
granted — that   woman  has  not — does  the   con- 
clusion follow,  that  woman  cannot  excogitate  an 
argum^t  as  great  as  the  <*Principia,"  or  build  up 
a  rhyme  as  lofty  as  the  "  Paradise  Lost  ?  "    Would 
it  not  have  been  as' wise  for  one  who  knew  Milton 
only  as  the  Milton  of  **  Lycidas^*  and  "Arcades," 
to  have  contended  that  he  was  incapable  of  a  great 
epic  poem  ?      And  is  there  nothing  in  Madame 
De   Stael,  in  Rahel  the  Germaness,   in  Mary 
Somerville,  and  even  in  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  to 
suggest  the  idea  of  heights,   fronting  the  very 
peaks  of  the  Principia  and  the  Paradise,  to  which 
woman  may  yet  attain  ?     Thirdly,  has  not  wo- 
man understood  and  appreciated  the  greatest 
works  of  genius  as  fully  as  man  ?  Then  may  she 
in  time  equal  them  ;  for  what  is  true  appreciation 
but  the  sowing  of  a  germ  in  the  mind,  which 
shall  ultimately  bear  similar  fruit?    There  is 
nothing,  says  Godwin,  which  the  human  mind 
can  conceive,  which  it  cannot  execute  ;  wo  may 
add,  there  is  nothing  the  human  mind  can  un- 


derstand which  it  oannot  equal.  Fonrthly,  H 
us  never  forget  that  women,  as  to  intelleete&l 
progress,  is  in  a  state  of  infancy.  Changed  as 
by  malignant  m&gie,  now  into  an  article  of  for- 
mture,  and  new  into  the  toy  of  pleasnre,  she  is 
only  as  yet  undergoing^  a  better  transmigraUoii, 
and  "  timidly  expanding  into  lifo.'* 

Almost  all  that  is  valuaUe  in  FenuJe  Author- 
ship has  been  produced  within  the  last  halt- 
century,  that  is,  since  the  female  was  generally 
recognised  to  be  an  intellectual  creature;  and  if  she 
has,  in  such  a  short  period,  so  progressed,  vhat 
demi-Mahometan  shall  ventureto  setboradstohcr 
future  advancement?  Even  though  ve  should 
grant  that  woman,  more  from  her  bodily  consti- 
tution than  her  mental,  is  inferior  to  man,  and 
that  man,  having  got,  shall  probably  keep,  his 
start  of  centuries,  we  see  nothing  to  preTeat 
woman  overtaking,  and  outstripping  with  ea£er 
his  present  farthest  point  of  intdlectual  progress. 
We  do  not  look  on  such  productions  as  "Lear,"  and 
the  "Prometheus  Vinctus,"  with  the  despair  where- 
with the  boy  who  has  leaped  up  in  vain  to  seize. 
regards  ever  after  the  moon  and  the  stars ;  they 
are,  after  all,  the  masonry  of  men,  and  not  the 
architecture  of  the  gods  ;  and  if  man  may  sur- 
pass, why  may  not  woman,  "taken  out  of  his  side, 
his  gentle  aUcis,  equal  them  ? 

Of  woman,  we  may  say,  at  least,  that  there  are 
already  provinces  where  her  power  is  ineontrstcd 
and  supreme.  And  in  proportion  as  civiliiation 
advances,  and  as  the  darker  and  fiercer  passions 
which  constitute  the  fera  natwa  subside,  in  the 
lull  of  that  milder  day,  the  voice  of  woman  vill 
become  more  audible,  exert  a  wider  magic,  and 
be  as  the  voice  of  spring  to  the  opening  year- 
We  stay  not  to  prove  that  the  5e*  of  genins  is 
fefmniiUf  and  that  those  poets  who  are  moat  pro- 
foundly impressing  our  young  British  minds,  ar^ 
those  who,  in  tenderness  and  sensibility— ^'^ 
peculiar  power,  and  in  peenliar  weakness,  are 
all  but  females.     And  whaterer  may  be  said  of 
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the  etfMroi  ealten^  iftdeadsiiing  the  gemoA  of 
maa,  we  are  miitakeii  if  it  has  not  alvrays  had 
the  eenlVRTy  effect  upon  that  of  woman  (where  do 
we  find' a  ifniale  Bloomfield  or  Banu?)  so  that» 
cm  evlering  on  the  fiur  more  highly  civilised  pe- 
riods which  are  manifestly  approaching,  she  will 
bnt  be  hreatiiing  the  atmosphere  calculated  to 
nourish  and  inTigorate,  instead  of  weakening  and 
chilling  her  mental  life.     Our  admirable  friend, 
Mr.  De  Qaincey»  has^  we  think,  conceded  even 
more  than  we  require,  in  granting  (see  his  paper 
on  Joan  of  Arc)  that  woman  can  die  more  nobly 
than  man.      For  whether  is  the  writing  or  the 
doing  of  a  gfeat  tragedy  the  higher  aohieyement  ? 
Poor  the  attttode  even  of  Shakespere,  penning  the 
fire-oyllables  of  Maobeth,  to  that  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
entering  into  the  flames  as  into  her  wedding  suit. 
IVhai  comparison  between  the  face  inflamed  of  a 
3ilirabeaa  or  a  Chaimero,   as  they  thundered ; 
aAd  the  blush  on  the  cheek  of  Charlotte  Corday, 
still  extant»  as  her  head  was  preseuted  to  the 
people?    And  who  shall  name  the  depicter  of  the 
death  of  Beatrice  Cenoi ;  or  with  Madame  Roland^ 
whose  oondnotr  on  the  scaffi>ld  might  make  one  in 
**  loTo  with  death  ?  "     If  to  die  nobly  demand  the 
highest  oonoentration  of  the  moral,  intellectual, 
and  eTon  artistic  powers — and  if  woman  has  par 
exedUnce  exemplified  such  a  concentration,  there 
ioMowB  a  conclusion  to  which  we  should  be  ir- 
resistibly led,  were  it  not  that  we  question  the 
minor  proposition  in  the  argument — ^we  hold  that 
man  has  often  as  fully  as  woman  risen  to  the 
dignity  of  death,  and  met  him,  not  as  a  yassal, 
but  as  a  superior. 

To  say  that  Mrs.  Browning  has  more  of  the 
man  than  any  female  writer  of  the  period,  may 
appear  rather  an  eqmvocal  compliment ;  and  its 
truth  OTen  may  be  questioned.  We  may,  however, 
be  permitted  to  say,  that  she  has  more  of  the 
heroirm  than  her  compeers.  Hers  is  a  high 
beroio  natuze,  which  adopts  for  the  motto  at  once 
of  ita  life  and  of  its  poetry,  *'  Periect  through 
Bufiforing."     Shelley  says  : — 

*'  Most  wretched  men 
Are  cntdled  into  poetry  by  wrong ; 
They  learn  in  suffering  what  they  teach  in  song.'* 

But  wrong  is  not  always  the  stem  school- 
mistress of  song.     There  are  suflerings  springing 
from   other   sources — from  intense  sensibility — 
from  bodily  ailment — from  the  loss  of  cherished 
objects,  which  also  find  in  poetry  their  natural 
-rent.    And  we  do  think  that  such  poetry,  if  not 
£0  powerful,  is  infinitely  more  pleasing  and  more 
instmctiye  than  that  which  is  inspired  by  real  or 
imaginary  grieyance.     The  turbid  torrent  is  not 
the  proper  mirror  for  reflecting  the  face  of  nature; 
and  none  but  the  moody  and  the  discontented 
irill  seek  to  see  in  it  an  aggravated  and  distorted 
edition  of  their  own  gloomy  brows.     The  poetry 
of  wrong  is  not  the  best  and  most  permanent. 
Tt   was  not  wrong  alone  that  excited,  though  it 
unqaestionably  directed,  the  course  of  Dante's  and 
31ilton's  yein.    The  poetry  of  Shakespere's  wrong 
is  condensed  in  his  sonnets — ^the  poetry  of  his 
forbearance  azid  forgireness,  of  his  gratitude  and 
hl»   happiness,  is  in  his  dramas.      The  poetry  of 


Pope's  wrong  (a  scratch  from  a  thorn  hedge !)  iain 
his  "Dunciad,"  notinhis  **Rapeof  the  Lock. "  The 
poetry ofWordsworth's wrong  is  in  his  "Prefaces^" 
not  in  his  "  Excursion."  The  poetry  of  Byron's 
wrong  is  in  those  deep  curses  which  sometimes 
disturb  the  harmony  of  his  poems  ;  and  that  of 
Shelley's  in  the  maniacal  scream  which  occasion- 
ally interrupts  the  peeans  of  his  song.  3ut  all 
these  had  probably  been  as  great,  or  greater  poets, 
had  no  wrong  befallen  them,  or  had  it  1»ught 
them  another  lesson,  than  either  peerishly  to 
proclaim,  or  furiously  to  resent  it. 

Mrs.  Browning  has  suffered,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  no  wrong  from  the  age.  She  might,  in* 
deed,  for  some  time  have  spoken  of  neglect.  But 
people  of  genias  should  now  learn  the  truth,  that 
neglect  is  not  wrong;  or  if  it  be,  it  is  a  wrong  in 
which  they  often  sot  the  example.  Neglecting 
the  tastes  of  the  majority,  the  majority  arenges 
itself  by  neglecting  them.  Standing  and  singing 
in  a  congregation  of  the  deaf,  they  are  senseless 
enough  to  complain  that  they  are  not  heard.  Or 
should  thoy  address  the  multitude,  and  should  the 
multitude  not  listen,  it  never  strikes  them  that 
the  fault  is  their  own  ;  they  ought  to  have  com- 
pelled attention.  Orpheus  was  listened  to  :  tihe 
thunder  is  :  even  liie  gentlest  spring  shower 
commands  its  audience.  If  neglect  means  wilful 
winking  at  claims  which  are  felt,  it  is  indeed  a 
wrong ;  but  a  wrong  seldom  if  ever  committed, 
and  which  complaint  will  not  cure — if  it  meaas^ 
merely,  ignorance  of  claims  which  have  never 
been  presented  or  enforced,  where  and  whose  is 
the  criminality? 

To  do  Mrs.  Browning  justice,  she  has  not  com- 
plained of  neglect  nor  of  injury  at  all.  But  she 
has  acknowledged  herself  inspired  by  the  genius 
of  suffering.  And  this  seems  to  have  exerted 
divers  influences  upon  her  poetry.  It  has,  in 
the  first  place,  taught  her  to  rear  for  herself  » 
spot  of  transcendental  retreat,  a  city  of  refhge 
in  the  clouds.  Scared  away  from  her  own  hearty 
she  has  soared  upwards,  and  found  a  rest  else- 
where. To  those  flights  of  idealism  in  which  she 
indulges,  to  those  distant  and  daring  themes 
which  she  selects,  she  is  uiged  less,  we  think, 
through  native  tendency  of  mind,  than  to  fill 
the  vast  vacuity  of  a  sick  and  craving  spirits 
This  is  not  peculiar  to  her.  It  may  be  called,  in- 
deed, the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand ;  though 
strong  and  daring  must  be  those  that  can  success- 
fully accomplish  it.  Only  the  stops  of  sorrow^— 
we  had  almost  said  only  the  steps  of  despair— -can 
climb  such  dizzy  heights.  The  healthy  and  the 
happy  mind  selects  subjects  of  a  healthy  and  a 
happy  sort,  and  which  lie  within  the  sphere  of 
every-day  life  and  every-day  thought.  But  for- 
minds  which  have  been  wrung  and  riven,  there 
is  a  similar  attraction  in  gloomy  themes,  as  that 
which  leads  them  to  the  side  of  dark  rivers,  to- 
the  heart  of  deep  forests,  or  into  the  centre  of 
waste  glens.  Step  forth,  ye  giant  children  of 
Sorrow  and  Genius,  that  wo  may  tell  your  names, 
and  compute  your  multitudes.  First,  there  is  the 
proud  thundershod  uSlschylean  family,  all  con- 
ceived in  the  <' eclipse"  of  that  most  powerful 
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of  Grecian  spirits.  Then  follows  the  rast  skeleton 
of  *'  De  Reram  natora/*  the  massive  product  of 
the  grief  of  Lucretius— 

**  Who  cast  his  plummet  down  the  broad 
Deep  universe,  and  said,  No  God  ; 
Finding  no  bottom,  he  denied 
Divinely  the  divine,  and  died, 
Chief  poet  upon  Tiber  side.'' 

Mrs.  Brownino. 

There  stalk  forward,  next  in  the  procession, 
the  kings,  priests,  popes,  prelates,  and  the  yet 
guiltier  and  mightier  shapes  of  Dante*s  Ilcll. 
Next,  the  Satan  of  Milton  advances,  champing 
the  curb,  and  regarding  even  Prometheus  as  no 
mate  for  his  proud  and  lonely  misery.  Then 
comes,  cowering  and  shvcring  on,  the  timid 
Castaway  of  Cowper.  He  is  followed  by  Byron's 
heroes,  a  haughty  yet  melancholy  troop,  with 
eonsciotis  madness  animating  their  gestures  and 
glaring  in  their  eyes.  The  Anciente  Marenere 
succeeds,  now  fearfully  reverting  his  looks,  and 
now  fixing  his  glittering  eye  forward  on  a 
peopled  and  terrible  vacancy.  And,  lastly,  a 
frail  shadowy  and  shifting  shape,  looking  now 
Laon,  now  like  Lionel,  and  now  like  Prometheus, 
proclaims  that  Alastor  himself  is  here,  the 
Benjamin  in  this  family  of  tears. 

**  Whither  shall  I  wander,"  seems  Mrs. 
Browning  to  have  said  to  herself,  "to-day  to  escape 
from  my  own  sad  thoughts,  and  to  lose,  to  noble 
purpose,  the  sense  of  my  own  identity  ?  I  will  go 
eastward  to  Eden,  where  perfection  and  happiness 
once  dwelt.  I  will  pass,  secure  in  virtue,  the  far 
flashing  sword  of  the  cherubim ;  I  will  knock  at 
the  door  and  enter.  I  will  lie  down  in  the 
forsaken  garden ;  I  will  pillow  my  head  where 
Milton  pillowed  his,  on  the  grass  cool  with  the 
shadow  of  the  Tree  of  Life  ;  and  I  will  dream  a 
vision  of  my  own,  of  what  this  place  once  was, 
and  of  what  it  was  to  leave  it  for  the  wilderness." 
And  she  has  passed  the  waving  sword,  and  she 
has  entered  the  awful  garden,  and  she  hasdrcamed 
a  dream,  and  she  has,  awaking,  told  it  as  a 
Drama  of  Exile."     It  wore  vain  to  deny  that 
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the  dream  is  one  full  of  genius — that  it  is  entirely    the  first  place,  if  it  be,  it  is  a  very  small  one,  and  a 


original ;  and  that  it  never  once,  except  by  an- 
tithesis, suggests  a  thought  of  Milton's  more  mas- 
sive and  palpable  vision.     Her  paradise  is  not  a 
garden,  it  is  a  i!ush  on  a  summer  evening  sky. 
Her  Adam  is  not   the  fair  large-fronted   man, 
with  all  manlike  qualities  meeting  unconsciously 
in  his  full  clear  nature — he  is  a  German  meta- 
physician.    Her  Eve  is  herself,  an  amiable  and 
gifted  blue-stocking,  not  the  mere  meek  motherly 
woman,    with  what   Aird  beautifully   calls   the 
**  broad,    ripe,  serene,   and  gracious  composure 
of  love  about  her.'*  Her  spirits  aro  neither  cheru- 
bim nor  seraphim — neither  knowing  nor  burning 
ones — they  are  fairies,  not,  however,  of  the  Puck 
or  Ariel  species,  but  of  a  now  metaphysical  breed ; 
they  do  not  ride  on,  but  split  hairs  ;  they  do  not 
dance,  but  reason  ;  or  if  they  dance,  it  is  on  the 
point  of  a  needle,  in  cycles  and  epicycles  of  mystic 
and  mazy  motion.     There  is  much  beauty  and 
power  in  passages  of  the  poem,  and  a  sweet  in- 
articulate infinite  melody,  like  the  fabled  cry  of 
mandrakes  in  the  lyrics.     StiU  we  do  not  see  the 


taste  of  turning  the  sweet  open  garden  of  Eden 
into  a  maze — we  do  not  approve  of  the  daring 
precedent  of  trying  conclusions  with  Milton  on 
his  own  high  field  of  victory — and  we  are,  wemMt 
sny,  jealous  of  all  encroachments  upon  that  fsir 
Paradise  which  has  so  long  painted  itself  opoo 
our  imaginations — ^where  all  the  luxuries  of  earth 
mingled  in  the  feast  with  all  the  dainties  of  the 
heavens — where  celestial  plants  grew  under  the 
samo   sun  with  terrestrial   blossoms,   and  where 
the  cadences   of  seraphic  music  filled    up  the 
pauses  in  the  voice  of  God.     Far  different,  indeed, 
is  Mrs.  Browning's  from  Dryden's  disgusting  in- 
road into  Eden — as  different,  almost,  as  the  advent 
of  Raphael  from   the   encroachment  of  Satan. 
But  the  poem  professed  to  stand  in  the  lustre  of 
the  fiery  sword,  and   this  shonld  have  burnt  op 
some  of  its  conceits,  and  silenced  some  of  its 
meaner  minstrelsies.     And  all  such  attempts  we 
regard  precisely  as  we  do  the  beauties  of  the  Apo- 
crypha, when   compared  to  the  beauties  of  the 
Bible.       They   are    as    certainly   beauties,  but 
beauties  of  an  inferior  order — they  are  flowers,  but 
not  the  roses  which  grew  along  the  banks  of  the 
Four  Rivers,  "  or  caught  in  their  crimson  cups 
the  first  sad  drops  wept  at  committing  of  the 
mortal  sin." 

'*  One  blossom  of  Eden  ontblooms  them  all." 
Having  accepted  from  Mrs.  Browning's  own 
hand  sadness,  or  at  least  seriousness,  as  the  key 
to  her  nature  and  genius,  let  us  continue  to  ap« 
ply  it  in  our  future  remarks.  This  at  once  impels 
her  to,  and  fits  her  for,  the  high  position  she 
has  assumed,  uttering  the  **  Cry  of  the  Human." 
And  whom  would  the  human  race  prefer  as  their 
earthly  advocate,  to  a  high-souled  and  gifted 
woman  ?  What  voice  but  the  female  voice  could 
so  softly  and  strongly,  so  eloquently  and  meltingly, 
interpret  to  the  ear  of  him  whose  dame  is  Love, 
the  deep  woes,  and  deeper  wants  of  "poor 
humanity's  afflicted  will,  struggling  in  vain  with 
ruthless  destiny  ?  "  Some  may  quarrel  with  the 
title,  **  The  Human,"  as  an  affectation  ;   but,  in 


small  affectation  can  neverfurnish  matter  for  a  great 
quarrel.      Secondly,  we  are  not  disposed  to  make 
a  man,  and  still  less  a  woman,  an  offender  for  a 
word,  and  thirdly,  we  fancy  we  can   discern  a 
good  reason  for  her  use  of  the  term.     What  is  it 
that  is  crying  aloud  through  her  voice  to  Heaven? 
It  is  not  the  feral  or  fiendish  element  in  human 
naturo  ?     That  has  found  an  organ  in  Byron — an 
echo  in  his  bellowing  verse.     It  is  the  human  ele- 
ment in  man — Tjruiscd,  bleeding,  all  but  dead  un- 
der the  pressure  of  evil — circumstances,  under  the 
ten  thousand  tyrannies,  mistakes,  and  delusions 
of  the  world,  that  has  hero  ceased  any  longer  to  bo 
silent,  and  is  speaking  in  a  sister's  voice  to  Time 
and  to  Eternity — ^to  Earth  and  Heaven.      The 
poem  may  truly  be  called  a  prayer  for  the  times, 
and  no  collect  in  the  English  liturgy 'surpasses  it 
in  truth  and  tenderness,  though  some  may  think 
its  tone  daring  to  the  brink  of  blasphemy,  and 
piercing  almost  to  anguish. 

Gracefully  from  this  proud  and  giddy  pinnacle, 
where  she  had  stood  as  the  conscioos  and  cam- 
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miMioned  representatiye  of  the  human  race,  she 
descends  to  the  door  of  the  factory,  and  pleads  for 
the  children  inclosed  in  that  crowded  and  busy 
hell.     The  "cry  of  the  factory  children"  moves 
you,  becaase  it  is  no  poem  at  all — it  is  just  a  long 
Bob,  veiled  and  stifled  as  it  ascends  through  the 
hoarse  Yoices  of    the  poor  beings    themselves. 
Since  we  read  it  we  can  scarcely  pass  a  factory 
without  seeming  to  hear  this  psalm  issuing  from 
the  machinery,  as  if  it  were  protesting  against  its 
own  abused  powers.    But,  to  use  the  language  of 
m  writer  quoted  a  little  before,  *'  The  Fairy  Queen 
is  dead,  shrouded  in  a  yard  of  cotton  stuff  made 
by  the  spinning-jenny,  and  by  that  other  piece  of 
now  improved  machinery,  the  souls  and  bodies  of 
JBritish  children,  for  which  death  alone  holds  the 
patent."     From  Mrs.   Browning,    perhaps    the 
most    imaginative    and    intellectual  of    British 
females,  down  to  a  pale-faced,  thick- voiced,  de- 
graded, hardly  human,  factory  girl,  what  a  long 
and  precipitous  descent.     Bot  though  hardly,  she 
is  human ;  and  availing  herself  of  the  small,  trem- 
bling, but  etemallyindestructiblelinkof  oonnozion 
implied  in  a  common  nature,  our  authoress  can 
identify  herself  with  the  cause,  and  incarnate  her 
genius  in  the  person  of  the  poor  perishing  child. 
How  unspeakably  more  affecting  is  a  pleading  in 
behalf  of  a  particular  portion  of  the  race,  than  in 
behalf  of  the  entire  family!      Mrs.    Browning 
might  have  uttered  a  hundred    ''cries  of  the 
human,"  and  proved  herself  only  a  sentimental 
artist,  and  awakened  little  save  an  echo  dying 
mway  in  distant  elfin  laughter ;  but  the  cry  of  a 
fstctory  child,  coming  through  a  woman's,  has  gone 
to  a  nation's  heart  of  hearts. 

Although  occupied  thus  with  the  sterner  wants 
and  sorrows  of  society,  she  is  not  devoid  of  inte- 
rest in  its  minor  miseries  and  disappointments. 
She  can  sit  down  beside  little  Ella  (the  miniatui*e 
of  Alnaschar)  and  watch  the  history  of  her  day- 
dream beside  the  swan's  nest  among  the  reeds, 
and  see  in  her  disappointment  a  type  of  human 
hopes  in  general,  even  when  towering  and  radiant 
as  summer   clouds.      Ella's    dream    among  the 
Toeds !      What    else    was    Godwin's    Political 
Justice?     What    else  was  '  St.    Simonianism? 
IVhat  else  is  Young  Englandism?      And  what 
elso  are   the  hopes  built    by   n\any   now  upon 
cerUiin  perfected  schemes  of  education,   which, 
freely  translated,  just  mean  the  farther  sharpen- 
ing and  furnishing  of  knaves  and  fools  ;  and  now 
npon  a  "  Coming  Man,"  who  is  to  supply  every 
deficiency,  reconcile  every  contradiction,  and  right 
erorj  wrong.     Yes,  he  will  come  mounted  on  the 
jned-roan  horse  of  sweet  Ella's  vision ! 

Shadowed  by  the  same  uniform  seriousness 
are  the  only  two  poems  of  hers  which  we  shall 
farther  at  present  mention — we  mean  her  "  Vision 
of  r*oets,"  au4  ^er  "  Geraldine's  Courtship.'* 
The  aim  of  the  first  is  to  present,  in  short  com- 
pass, and  almost  in  single  lines,  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  greater  poets  of  past  and  present 
times.  This  undertaking  involved  in  it  very  con- 
siderable difficulties.  For,  in  the  first  place,  most 
g;reat  poets  possess  more  than  one  distinguishing 
pecoli^ty.     To  select  a  single  differential  point 
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is  always  hazardous,  and  often  deceptive.  Sdly^ 
After  you  have  selected  the  prominent  charac- 
teristic of  your  author,  it  is  no  easy  task  to  express 
it  in  a  word,  or  in  a  line.  To  compress  thus  an 
Iliad  in  a  nutshell,  to  imprison  a  Giant  genie  in 
an  ii-on  pot,  is  more  a  feat  of  magic  than  an  act 
of  criticism.  3dly,  It  is  especially  difficult  to 
express  the  differentia  of  a  writer  in  a  manner  at 
once  easy  and  natural,  and  picturesque,  and  poeti- 
cal. In  the  very  terms  of  such  an  attempt  as 
Mrs.  Browning  makes,  it  is  implied  that  she 
not  only  defines,  but  describes  the  particular 
writer.  But  to  curdle  up  a  character  into  one 
noble  word,  to  describe  Shakespero,  for  instance,  in 
such  compass,  what  sun-syllable  shall  suffice ;  or 
must  we  renew  Byron's  wish  ?-~ 

"Csuld  I  unbosom  and  embody  now 

That  which  is  moat  within  me  ;  could  I  wreak 

My  thought  upon  expression  ! 
•        •••••••• 

And  that  one  word  were  Lightning,  I  would  speak  ; 

But  as  it  is,  I  live  and  die  unheard, 

With  a  most  voiceless  thought,  sheathing  it  as  a  sword." 

Accordingly,  this  style  of  portraiture  (shall  w© 
call  it,  as  generally  pursued,  the  thumb-nail  style?) 
has  seldom  been  prosecuted  with  much  success. 
Ebenezer  Elliott  has  a  copy  of  verses  after  this 
fashion,  not  quite  worthy  of  him.  What,  for  ex- 
ample, does  the  following  lino  teU  us  of  Shelly  ? 

"Hi-fated  Shelly,  vainly  great  and  brave." 

The  same  words  might  have  been  used  about 
Sir  John  Moore,  or  Pompey.  Mrs.  Browning's 
verses  are  far  superior.  Sometimes,  indeed,  we 
see  her  clipping  at  a  character,  in  order  to  fit  it 
better  into  the  place  she  has  prepared  for  it. 
Sometimes  she  crams  the  half  of  an  author  into 
a  verse,  >and  has  to  leave  out  the.  rest  for  want  of 
room.  Sometimes  over  a  familiar  face  she  throws 
a  veil  of  words  and  darkness.  But  often  her  one 
glance  sees,  and  her  one  word  shows,  the  very 
heart  of  an  author's  genius  and  character.  Our 
readers  may  recur  to  the  lines  already  quoted  in 
reference  to  Lucretius,  as  one  of  her  best  portrai- 
tures. Altogether  this  style,  as  generally  prose- 
cuted, is  a  small  one,  not  much  better  than  ana- 
grams and  acrostics — ranks,  indeed,  not  much 
higher  than  the  ingenuity  of  the  persons  who 
transcribe  the  "  Pleasures  of  Hope"  on  the  breadth 
of  a  crown-piece,  and  should  be  resigned  to  such 
praiseworthy  personages.  By  far  the  best  speci- 
men of  it  we  remember,  is  the  very  clever  list 
involving  a  running  commentary  of  the  works  of 
Lord  Byron,  by  Dr.  M*Grinn ;  unless,  indeed,  it  be 
Gay's  Catalogue  Raisonne  of  the  portentous 
poems  of  Sir  Richard  Blackmore.  Who  shall 
embalm,  in  a  similar  way,  the  endless  writings  of 
James,  Cooper,  and  Dickens  ? 

"  Lady  GJeraldine's  Courtship,"  as  a  transcript 
from  the  "red-leaved  tablets  of  the  heart" — as 
a  tale  of  love,  set  to  the  richest  music — as  a  pic- 
ture of  the  subtle  workings,  the  stem  reasonings, 
and  the  terrible  bursts  of  passion — ^is  above  praise. 
How  like  a  volcano  does  the  poet's  heart  at  length 
explode !  How  first  all  power  is  given  him  in 
the  dreadM  trance  of  silence,  and  then  in  the 
loosened  tempest  of  speech !    What  a  wild,  fierce 
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logic  flows  forih  tram  his  lips,  in  which,  as  in  that 
of  Lear's  madness,  the  foundations  of  society 
aeem  to  qniyerlike  reeds,  and  CTory  monnt  of 
conventionalism  is  no  longer  found ;  and  in  the 
lull  of  that  tempeft,  and  in  the  retorning  sun- 
shine, how  beautiful,  how  ahnost  super-human, 
Beem  the  figures  of  the  two  lorers,  seen  now  and 
magnified  through  the  mist  of  the  reader's  fast- 
flowing  tears.  It  is  a  tale  of  succeasfiil  love,  and 
yet  it  melts  you  like  a  tragedy,  and  most  melts 
yon  in  the  crisis  of  the  triumph.  On  Geraldinewe 
liad  gazed  as  on  a  star,  with  dry^eyed  and  distant 
admiration;  but  when  thatstordissolves  in  showers 
at  the  feet  of  her  poet  lover,  we  weep  for  very 
Joy.  Truly  a  tear  is  a  sad  yet  beautiful  thing ; 
it  constitutes  a  link  connecting  us  with  distant 
countries,  nay,  connecting  us  with  distant  worlds. 
Gravitation  has,  amid  all  her  immensity,  wrought 
no  such  lovely  work  as  when  she  rounded  a  tear. 

From  this  beautiful  poem  alone,  we  might  argue 
Urs.  Browning's  capacity  for  producing  a  great 
domestic  tragedy.  We  might  argue  it,  also,  from 
the  various  peculiarities  of  her  genius— -her  far 
Tision  into  the  springs  of  human  conduct — into 
those  viewless  veins  of  fire,  or  of  poison,  which 
wind  within  the  human  heart — her  sympathy 
with  dark  bosoms — the  passion  for  truUi,  which 
pierces  often  the  mist  of  her  dimmer  thought, 
like  a  flash  of  irrepre/tsiblo  lightning — ^her  fervid 
temperament,  always  glowing  round  her  intellec- 
tual sight^-and  her  queen-like  dominion  over  ima- 
gery and  language.  We  think,  meanwhile,  that 
$ke  has  mistaken  her  sphere.  In  that  rare  atmo- 
sphereof  transcendentalismwbich  she  has  reached, 
she  respires  with  difficulty,  and  with  pain.  She 
is  not ''native  and  endued"  into  ihAt  element. 
We  would  warn  her  aS  the  giddy  region,  where 
tempests  may  blow,  as  well  as  clouds  gather. 
Her  recent  sonnets  in  Blackwood  are  sad  fSailures, 
— the  very  light  in  them  is  darkness— thoughts,  in 
themselves  as  untangible  as  the  films  upon  the 
window  pane,  are  concealed  in  a  woof  of  words, 
till  their  thin  and  shadowy  meaning  fades  utterly 
away.  Morbid  weakness,  she  should  remember, 
is  not  masculine  strength.  But  can  she  not, 
iiirongh  the  rents  in  her  cloudy  tabernacle,  discern, 
ftiT  below  in  the  vale,  fields  of  deep  though  homely 
beauty,  where  she  might  more  gracefully  and 
successfully  exercise  her  exquisite  genius  ?  She 
has  only  to  stoop  to  conquer.  By  and  bye  we 
may — using  unprofanely  an  expression  originally 
profane— be  tempted  to  say,  as  we  look  up  the 
darkened  mountain,  with  its  flashes  of  fire  hourly 
waxing  fewer  and  feebler,  *'  As  for  this  poetess, 
we  wot  not  what  has  become  of  her." 

While  we  are  venturing  on  accents  of  warning, 
we  might  also  remind  her  that  there  are  in  her 
style  and  manner  peculiarities  which  a  wicked 
world  will  persist  in  calling  aflectations.  On  the 
charge  of  afiectation,  generally,  we  are  disposed  to 
lay'little  stress — ^it  is  a'-charge  so  easily  got  up, 
and  which  can  be  io  readily  swelled  into  a  cuckoo 
cry ;  it  is  often  applied  with  sfich  injustice,  and 
it  so  generally  attaches  to  singularities  in  manner, 
instead  of  insincerities  in  spirit  and  matter.  But 
why  should  a  true  man,  or  a  true  woman,  expose 


themselves  needlessly  to  such  a  charge  ?  We 
think  in  general,  that  true  taste  in  this,  as  in 
matters  of  dress  and  etiquette,  dictates  confor- 
mity to  the  present  mode,  provided  that  does  not 
unduly  cramp  the  freedom  and  the  force  of  natonl 
motions.  There  is,  indeed,  a  class  of  writers  who 
are  chartered  libertines — who  deal  with  language 
as  they  ploaao  who  toss  it  about  as  the  autuma 
wind  leaves  ;  who,  in  the  agony  of  their  eameit- 
ness,  or  in  the  fury  of  their  excitement,  seize  m 
rude  and  unpolished  words,  as  Titans  on  rocks 
and  mountains,  and  gain  artistic  triomphs  in 
opposition  to  all  the  rules  of  art.  Such  are 
Wilson  and  Oarlyle,  and  such  were  Burke  and 
Chalmers.  These  men  we  must  just  take  as  thej 
are,  and  be  thankful  for  them  as  they  are.  We 
must  just  give  them  their  own  way.  And  whether 
such  a  permLssion  be  given  or  not,  it  is  like! j  to 
be  taken.  ''Canst  thou  draw  out  Leviathan 
with  a  hook,  or  his  tongue  with  a  cord  which 
thou  lettest  down  ?  will  he  make  many  suppli- 
cations unto  thee  ?  will  he  speak  soft  words  nnto 
thee  ?  Will  the  Unicom  be  willii]^  to  serve 
thee,  or  abide  by  thy  crib  ?  canst  thou  bind  iiim 
with  his  band  in  the  furrow  ?  will  he  hanow  the 
valleys  after  thee  ?  wilt  thou  believe  that  he  vill 
bring  home  thy  seed,  and  gather  into  thy  barn? " 
No  :  like  the  tameless  areatores  of  the  wilderness 
—like  the  chainless  elements  of  the  air — ^such  men 
obey  a  law,  and  use  a  langusige,  and  foUow  a 
path  of  their  own. 

But  this  rare  privilege  Mrs.  Browning  cannot 
claim.      And  she    owes   it    to   herself   and  to 
her   admirers  to  simplify  her  manner — to  sift 
her  diction  of  whatever  is  harsh  and  barbarous 
^-to    speak    whatever   truth    is  in  her,  in  the 
clear  articulate  language  of  men — and  to  quicken, 
as  she  well  can,   the  dead  forms  of  ordinary 
verbiage,  by  the  spirit  of  her  own  superabundant 
life.      Then,  but  not  till  then,  shall  her  voice 
break  fully  through  the  environment  of  coienet, 
cliques,  and  Magazine  readers,  and  fall  upon  the 
ear  of  the  general  public,  like  the  sound  sweet  in 
its  sublimity,  simple  amid  its  complex  elements, 
earthly  in  its  cause  and  unearthly  in  its  effect 
upon  the  soul,  of  a  multitude  of  waters. 

At  present  she  seems  to  have  seated  herself, 
like  a  second  witch  of  Endor,  in  a  cave  of  mysteiy 
and  vaticination-— her  ' '  familiar,  '*  her  gifted  hu£- 
band,  a  spirit  well  worthy  of  holding  high  consul- 
tation with  herself;  and  who,  like  the  famuli 
of  ancient  magicians,  is  equally  adapted  for 
humorous  sport,  and  for  serious  thought  and  enter- 
prise. We  have  in  spirit  been  visiting  her  caTem, 
and  have  come  back  in  the  mood  of  prophesying- 
She  has,  if  not  taught,  confirmed  on  us  impressions, 
in  reference  to  the  future  progress  of  Poetry, 
which  we  may  close  this  lucubration  by  expresa- 
ing. 

That  Poetry,  notwithstanding  its  present  de- 
graded and  enfeebled  condition,  is  not  extinct,  nor 
over  shall  be  extinguished,  we  may  at  once 
assume.  As  long  as  the  sky  is  blue,  and  the  rain- 
bow beautiful — as  long  as  man's  heart  is  warm 
and  the  face  of  woman  fair— J?oetry,  like  seed-time 
and  harvest,  summer  and  winter,  shall  net  cease. 
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Nay,  mfty  we   not    apply  to  it  the  words  of 
Campbell,  applied  originally  to  hope— 

"  Eternal  Art,  when  yonder  spheres  sublime 
Pealed  their  first  notes  to  sound  the  march  of  time. 
Thy  joyous  youth  began,  but  not  to  hde  : 
When  all  the  sister  planets  havo  decayed. 
When  wrapt  in  fire  the  realms  of  ether  glow, 
And  heaveo's  last  thunder  shakes  the  world  below. 
Thou  undismayed  shall  o'er  tho  ruins  smile. 
And  light  thy  torch  at  Nature's  funeral  pile. " 

But  in  two  things  especially  we  perceive  a 
prorisioa  being  made  in  the  present  day,  for  the 
sustenance  of  the  Poetic  spirit,  and  for  the  farther 
development  of  tho  Poetic  faculty.     One  is  the 
adfanccmont  of  scientific  truth.    This,  so  far  from 
being,  as  in  the  Tulgar  notion,  adverse,  is  favour- 
able to  the  progress  of  Poetry.    Poetry,  as  a  true 
thing,  must  be  furthered  by  the  advance  of  every 
other  section  of  truth.    Poetry  can  rule  by  division 
as  well  as  by  multiplication.    Pootry  stands  ever 
ready  to  pour  her  forces  through  the  smallest 
breaches  which  science  makes.      Nay,  all   the 
sciences  are  abready  employed,  and  shall  yet  be 
more  solemnly  enlisted  into  the  service  of  Poetry. 
Botany  goes  forth  into  the  fields  and  the  woods, 
collects  her  fairest  flowers,  and  binds  with  them 
a  chaplet  for  the  brow  of  Poetry.     Conchology 
from  the  waters  and  from  the  sea  shores  gathers 
her  loveliest  shells,  and  hark !    when  uplifted  to 
the  ear  of  Poetry,  "  pleased,  they  remember  their 
august  abodes,  and  murmur  as  the  oeean  mxmnurs 
there. "     Anatomy  lays  bare  the  human  frame-— 
60  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made — and  Poetry 
breathes  back  a  portion  of  the  spirit  which  that 
cold  clay  has  lost,  and  its  dry  bones  and  withered 
sinews  begin  to  live.     Chemistry  leads  Poetry  to 
the  side  of  her  furnace,  and  shows  her  transfor- 
mations scarcely  loss  marvellous  and  magical  than 
her  own.   Geology  lifts,  with  daring  yet  trembling 
hand,  the  "veil  that  is  woven  with  night  and 
with  terror, ''  from  the  history  of  past  worlds,  of 
cycles  of  ruin  and  renovation  of  creations  and  de- 
Btroyings,  and  allows  the  eye  of  Poetry  to  look 
down  in  wonder,  and  to  look  up  in  fire.     And 
Astronomy  conducts  Poetry  to  her  observatory, 
and  enjoys  her  amazement  at  the  spectacle  of 
that  storm  of  suns,  for  ever  blowing  in  the  mid- 
night sky.     In  the  progress  of  astronomy,  indeed, 
we  see  opening  up  the  loftiest  of  conceivable  fields 
for  the  poet.     Who  has  hitherto  adequately  sung 
the  wonders  of  the  Newtonian—- how  much  less  of 
the  Herschellian  heavens  ?    In  prose  alone  (ex- 
cepting, indeed,  some  splendid  passages  of  the 


I  "  Night  Thoughts  ")— prose  often  kindling  in- 
to pootry  ;  the  prose  of  Chalmers  and  of  Nichol 
have  these  themes  been  worthily  treated.  But 
who  is  waiting,  with  his  lyre  in  his  eager  hand,  to 
be  ready  to  sing  the  steep-rising  glories  «f  the 
Rossian  heavens?  We  have  the  "Night  Thoughts," 
which  are  a  century  behind  the  present  stage  of 
the  science  ;  but  who  shall  writo  us  a  poem  on 
"Night,"  worthy,  in  some  measure,  of  vieing  with 
that  solemn -yet  spirit-stirring  theme?  Soon<r 
cr  later  it  must  be  done.  The  Milton  of  Mi<l- 
night  must  yet  arise. 

Another   security  for  the  future  trinmyhs  of 
Poetry  is  to  be  found  in  tho  spread  of  the  Earnest 
Spirit.'    That  such  a  spirit  is  coming  over  the 
age,  men  feel  as  by  a  general  and  irretistible 
intuition.    There  are,  besides,  muny  distinct  evi- 
dences, and  in  nothing  more  so  than  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Poetry.   Its  clouds,  long  so  light  and 
gay,  are  rapidly  charging  with  thuiidor,  and  from 
that  black  orchestra,  when  completely  fillctl,  what 
tones  of  power  and  music  may  bo  expected.     All 
the  leading  poets  of  our  later  day — Tennyson, 
Browning,  Mrs.  Browning,  Emerson,  and  Bay- 
loy — are  avowing  and  acting  on  their  belief  that 
Poetry  is  no  child's  pastime,  but  one  of  the  most 
serious  of  all  serious  things.     This  fills  us  with 
hope  and  high  expectancy.     It  recalls  to  us  a 
past  period,  when  the  names  of  prophet  and  of 
poet  were  the  same  ;  when  bards  were  the  recti 
rulers ;   when  tiie  highest  truth  came  forth  in 
melody  ;  when  rhyme  and  reason  had  never  been 
divorced.     It  points  ns  forward,  with  sunbeam^ 
finger,  to  a  future  day,  when,  in  Emerson's  fine 
language,   "  Poetry  shall  lead  in  a  new  age,  as 
there  is  a  star  in  the  constellation  Harp,  whicH 
shall  yet,  astronomers  tell  ns,  be  the  polar  str.r 
for  a  thousand  years.**    We  are,  however  slowly 
ncaring  that  star  !     And,  when  men  have  become 
more  enlightened,  more  welded  into  unity,  more 
penetrated  with  high    principle,  more  warmed 
with  the  emotion  of  love— when  tho  earth   has 
become  more  worthy  of  shining  between   Orion 
and  tlie  Great  Bear — ^between  Mars  and  Venus — 
there  shall  break  forth  from  it  a  voico  of  song, 
holier  far  than  Amphion's  ;  sweeter  than  all  Or- 
phean measures  ;    comparable  to  that  fabled  me- 
lody, by  which  the  spheres  were  said  to  attuntj 
their  motions  ;  comparable,  say  rather,  to  that 
nobler  song,  wherewith,  when  Earth,  a  stranger, 
first  appeared  in  our  sky,  she  was  saluted  by  her 
kindred  orbs — **  when  the  morning   stars   sang 
together,  and  al>the  Sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy." 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  LOCOMOTIVE. 


Aw  AT,  away,  I  burst ! 

Who  wiU  follow  me  ?  who  ? 
I  have  quenched  my  burning  thirst. 

And  I  'm  of!  1-.  Whiz,  whitUe,  vfhew  ! 

With  my  glowing  heart  of  fire. 

And  my  never  tiring  arm, 
And  my  whispering  magic  wire, 

With  its  spaoe-destroying  chann. 


From  the  city  I  sweep  along. 
Like  an  arrow  swift  and  true ; 

And  before  tho  oyes  of  the  dazzled  throng 
I  sing  out — WiiiZt  whistle,  whew! 

The  citizen  stood  in  my  path, 

With  the  bower  of  delights  he  had  mad«, 
And  proudly  he  vowed,  in  his  wrath. 

That  his  privacy  none  should  invade ;  ~ 
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M/  gold  in  his  purse  dropped  swoet, 

My  iron  o'er  his  lawn  I  threw. 
And  I  lAughed  at  the  calm  of  his  snug  retreat, 

With  a  merry  whistle,  whew  ! 

he  peer,  from  his  old  grey  towers — 

His  forefathers'  proud  domain — 
Looked  down  on  my  new-born  powers 

With  a  lordly  and  high  disdain ; — 
But  he  started  to  see  my  breath 

His  ancestral  oaks  bedew  ; 
And  I  greeted  his  car,  his  window  beneath, 

With  a  piercing  whittle,  whew  ! 

Tlie  Scot  on  his  wild  hill  stood» 

Defying  my  onward  course  ; 
And,  pointing  to  mountain  and  flood, 

He  dared  me  a  passage  to  force  ; — 
But  my  arch  o'er  the  gulf  I  flung, 

And  the  startled  hcathcock  flew 
As  the  caTemed  breast  of  the  lone  hills  rung 

With  a  tearing  whittle,  whew  I 

Poor  Pat  from  his  bog  looked  round, 

And  mocked  my  advancing  tread  ;— • 
But  I  taught  him  to  drain  the  deceitful  ground, 

And  his  little  ones  blessed  mo  for  broad ; 
For  Famine  forsook  his  door 

When  I  made  him  my  servant  true, 
And  wherever  I  went  he  passed  on  before, 

To  make  way  for  the  wfuttU,  wluw  ! 

When  I  came  to  the  crowded  town 
They  said  I  must  stand  outside ; — 


But  fit>m  high  on  their  roofs  I  looked  down. 
And  they  tftared  at  my  giant  stride ; 

Then,  hiding  with  cunning  art, 
I  tunnelled  in  darkness  through. 

And  came  rushing  up  in  the  oity's  beait. 
With  a  fierce  whiz,  whitUe,  whew  ! 

The  old  Royal  Mail  dashed  on, 

With  its  coachman  and  guard  in  state, 
And  its  foaming  steeds,  and  its  bugle-blower, 

In  its  glory  and  pride  elate ; — 
To  a  creeping  hut  it  shrunk,  • 

As  my  steam-cloud  arose  in  view ; 
And  its  haughty  guard  to  a  cabman  sunk, 

Came  to  meet  the  whistle,  whew  ! 

'Tis  good  that  I  pass  along  ; 

From  the  smoke  of  the  city  I  bear 
A  pale  and  o*erwearied  throng 

To  the  fields  and  the  fresh  sweet  air. 
'Tis  good ;  for  my  path  is  fraught 

With  boons  for  the  country  too — 
I  waken  men's  spirits  to  life  and  thought 

With  my  stirring  whistle,  whew  ! 

I  fly  like  the  tempest's  wing — 

Yet  the  timid  hare  naught  to  fear ; 
A  great  but  a  gentle  thing — 

An  infant  might  check  my  career. 
Away,  away,  away  I 

Who  will  not  follow  me  ?  who  ? 
Peasant  and  prince  the  shrill  summons  obey 

Of  my  proud  whiz,  whistle,  whew* 


A.  M. 


THE  MAGNOLIA  OF  MAILLIENDIERB. 

Suggested  by  an  authentic  account  of  the  introduction  of  that  tree  into  Europe,  as  giren  in  a  little  work  oa 
flowers,  written  for  young  people. 


By  Mississippi's  giant  flood, 

A  hundred  years  ago,  there  stood 

A  wanderer  o'er  the  seas,  with  eyes 

Lit  up  to  rapturous  surprise. 

To  look  upon  that  glorious  wood — 

That  vast  magnolia-forest,  spread 

O'er  miles  on  miles  of  solitude  : — 

Its  kingly  leaves,  each  measuring  oft 

Full  three  smooth  feet  of  darkest  green ; 
Its  white  and  vase-like  flowers,  aloft 

Like  chiselled  alabaster  seen  ; 
With  richest  breath,  that  leagues  from  there 
Had  met  him  floating  on  the  air. 

And  back  his  quick  affSections  fled. 
As  the  delicious  fragrance  stole 
Through  sense  to  the  unsensual  soul. 
Back  to  a  loved  one,  whoso  delight, 

Of  all  delights,  in  blossom  lay — 
The  sister  of  his  youth,  whom  now 

He  had  not  seen  for  many  a  day  : — 
And  then  he  vowed  he  would,  despite 

Of  earth,  and  air,  and  sea, 
For  her  uproot,  and  bear  away 
Far  over  ocean's  sparkling  spray, 

One  young  Magnolia  Tree. 

The  wild  sea  spared  it,  and  the  wind 
Withered  it  not  with  breath  unkind  : 

So  strange,  so  stately,  and  so  sweet, 

It  charmed  for  onco  their  dread  deceit. 
And  to  that  loved  one's  garden  shades 

The  lonely  tree  was  borne : — 
Alas  !  if  now  at  hist  it  fades — 

So  haughty  and  forlorn  ! 

xFrom  its  own  odorous  forest  glides. 
From  its  own  brilliant  kindred's  sido. 
And  theur  green  realm  of  freedom  wide, 
Forever  more  uptora ! 


Will  not  that  wood's  &r  sea  of  flowers 
Haunt  with  sweet  breath  its  distimt  hoars, 
Till  every  breese  that  wanders  by 
Shall  westward  bear  its  mournful  sigh  ? 

Wo  !  if  thus  drooping  day  by  day. 
It  wither  from  her  care  away  ; 
And  that  far  brother's  trophy  dear 
Remain  no  more  her  life  to  oheer ! 
No  !  for — as  if  the  giver's  heart 

Had  steeped  it  in  the  life  of  love. 
Never  henceforward  to  depart. 

Where'er  his  steps  might  rove — 
It  lived  beneath  those  skies  of  Franoe, 
And  rose  under  their  blue  expanse 

With  slow  yet  stately  grace  ; 
Still  seeming  to  her  silent  glance 
As  though  of  him  it  spoke. 

Of  feelings  years  might  not  e&oe, 

Nor  the  dividing  gulphs  of  space, 
Nor  all  the  storms  that  broko 
Around  his  way — who  now  again 
Was  on  the  wild  resounding  main. 

That  brother,  fond  and  brave,  went  down 

And  perished  in  the  deep ! 
Then  not  her  loved  Magnolia's  own 
Dear  whisperings  could  lull  the  lose 

Sad  sister's  grief  to  sleep. 
'Twas  but  a  little  while  she  pined. 
Then  passed  away,  and  left  behind 
(An  exile,  nameless  and  unknown,) 

The  poor  Magnolia  Tree ! 

Deserted  for  a  space  remuned 
That  home  of  her,  the  fond,  the  true! 

And  then  a  stranger  came  and  trod 

Those  garden  paths ;  that  verdant  sod 
Now,  with  its  flowers  of  eveiy  hue, 

And  groves,  to  him  pertained. 
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And  often,  m  he  roTod  along 

Where  she  with  softest  step  and  song 
The  plants  of  earth  had  trained. 
One  wondrous  hiurel  (coald  it  be. 
In  truth,  a  laurel* s  majesty  ?) 

His  earnest  gaze  enchained. 
As  jet  its  buds  had  not  out-blown  ; 

But  soon  their  dazzling  crowds 
Burst  forth,  like  sculptured  Parian  stone. 

Or  swan-white  polar  clouds ; 
No  laurel,  though  Apollo's  tree. 
Was  e'er  so  exquisite  to  see ! 

It  chanced  that  then  through  sunny  Nantes — 

"Wherefore,  I  do  forget — 
The  flower  and  chivalry  of  France 

Passing,  had  briefly  met. 
And  one,  who  knew  all  plants  and  trees 
That  then,  beyond  the  farthest  seas, 
Were  known  to  tremble  to  the  breeze. 
Amidst  the  assembly  came,  and  bore 
A  little  branch,  all  blossomed  o*er. 
Unto  a  noble  princess  there. 
An  offering  for  her  flowing  hair. 
Or  for  her  jewelled  breast. 

The  prmce.<8  gazed  upon  her  prize 
With  joy -dilated,  sparklmg  eyes. 

That  all  her  soul  expressed. 
Then  from  thos3  snowy  wax-like  flowers. 

Lifting  her  smile  she  asked, 
■•  Where,  where,  in  what  enchanted  bowers. 
In  what  new  world  more  fair  than  ours. 

Under  what  sunbeams  basked — 
These,  in  whose  breath  such  sweetness  lies. 
Like  nothing  else  beneath  the  skies  V  * 

The  knights  and  ladies  crowded  round 

As  nearly  as  they  might ; 
And  one  deep-whisper' d,  long-drawn  sound 
The  peerless,  pure  Magnolia  crown'd 
(Oh  !  not  through  any  courtier-arts) 
With  every  lip's  and  every  heart's 
Admiring  delight ! 

PKeiously  treasured  with  its  stem. 

In  water  crystal  clear, 
Most  like  some  rare  and  costly  gem, 

It  reached  the  royal  court,  and  there, 
One  in  her  bosom,  one  her  hair 
(Herself  a  flower  with  scarce  a  peer). 
The  graceful  princess  wore. 

There,  when  the  monarch's  eagle  eye. 
Amidst  his  courtiers  passing  by. 

Fell  on  those  flowers  of  spotless  hue. 
And  when  he  felt  their  fragrance  pour 

Through  all  that  proud  and  throng  saloon, 

Whose  midnight  was  more  bright  than  noon. 
Impatient  wonder  swiftly  broke 
All  kingly  fetters,  to  be  told 
That  which  he  questioned,  softly,  bold, 
"  Where  those  sweet  flowers  that  decked  her  hair 
And  purest  bosom  grew  ?" 

The  fair  and  envied  princess  spoke, 
"  My  sire,  at  Mailliendiere. " 

Then  Louis  said,  **  That  tree  shall  stand 
In  no  dim  comer  of  my  land ; 

For,  as  I  am  a  king, 
And  sure  as  gold  on  earth  prevails. 
To  our  own  bowers  of  bright  Versailles ; 
Ay,  by  our  royal  word,  and  soon 


Its  splendour  we  will  bring. 
Were  it  at  half  my  realms  expense. 

No  lowlier  spot  should  own 
Such  princely  sweet  magnificence ; 
Like  some  fair  queen  it  shall  come  thence — 

We  will  its  charms  enthrone." 

Howbeit,  for  once,  a  tree  defied 
A  sovereign  in  his  power  and  pride ; 
For  Louis  learned  that  it  would  die. 
E'en  cheered  by  his  own  kingly  eye. 
If  torn  away  from  there, 

From  that  more  humble  garden  soil, 
Where  love,  not  pride,  in  days  that  were 
Bad  planted  it  with  fondest  care. 
And  heart-delighted  toil. 

Reluctantly  and  slow  the  king 
Resigned  his  royal  will 
At  last  persuaded  't  would  but  crown 
With  blight  as  surely  as  renown — 
(Should  he  his  haughty  vow  fulfil) 
That  rare  and  lovely  thing. 

So  there  the  sweet  Magnolia  staid. 
And  its  proud  owner's  glory  made. 

And  won  him  more  than  fame  : 
For  every  flower  superb  it  bore. 
Brought  him  of  gold  a  fluttering  store ; 

And  many  a  high  and  noble  dame 
Lavished  well-pleased  that  gold,  to  own 
For  her  fair  bosom  one  alone 

The  enchanted  gaze  to  claim — 
Ah  !  well  I  ween  that  not  for  gold 
Would  its  dead  mistress  one  have  sold. 

Or  parted  with  for  aught  but  love. 
Before  she  left  it,  to  behold 

The  tree  of  life  above  ! 

Afterward,  while  serene  and  still. 

Its  westbm  forest  lay 

While  Mississippi  smoothly  rolled 

On  his  majestic  way. 
Thunders  broke  o'er  all  Europe  old. 
And  many  a  nation's  death-bell  tolled, 

Pealing  from  hill  to  hill : 
Passed  rusliod  the  fiery  breath  of  war. 
Roused  by  one  bluziri!^  mortal  star. 

The  harbinger  of  ill. 

Ah  I  then  the  sadly  thrilling  sight. 
To  see  the  swift  and  crackling  flames 
(Like  snake  its  victim-proy  that  claims) 
Amid  those  blossomed  branches  glare. 
Amid  those  glossy  leaves  so  rare. 
Of  the  Magnolia  bright  I 

But  unconsumed  it  lingered  on  ! 

And  patient  care  revived 
That  tree  which  through  the  waves  had  gone,. 

And  how  the  flames  survived  ! 

As  though  the  giver's  spirit  yet 
Watched  o'er  what  she  had  loved 

And  by  no  after  power  would  let 
Its  root  be  thence  removed. 

And  there,  within  that  sunny  land's 

Old  gardon-bowers,  they  say, 
The  beautiful  Magnolia  stands. 

Love's  record  to  this  day  ! 

'  £.  M.  Hamilton. 
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It  is  not  our  purpoflo  to  narrate  the  dangers 
through  which  the  Royal  Family  and  their  suite 
cut  their  way  in  the  dangerous  passage  from 
Oabome  House  to  Ardverikie  Lodge.  The  news- 
papers have  done  it  all.     They  have  not  left  a 


residuum  of  Falmouth  fog,  or  the  slightest  frag^ 
ment  of  a  hroken  Black  Eagle  hoiler,  that  is  not 
recorded.  They  hare  told  in  moying  language  inr 
what  manner  the  heir-apparent  to  the  British 
throne,  covered  by  a  small  south-wester,  in  a 
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very  small  blue  jacket,  with  white  canTas  vest, 

and  trousers   of   the    same    material,    without 

braces,  although  the  same  may  be  had  patented, 

and  warranted  to  wear  for  the  tenth  part  of  a 

life-time,  at  the  moderate  charge  of  two  shillings 

and  foui-pencc,  but  with  a  profuiion  of  linen,  very 

clean,  protruding  from  between  the  ill-jointed  gar- 
ments, at  the  grand  junction  of  the  upper  and  lower 

lines  of  clothing,  gathered  cockle-shells  and  sea- 

w.»ed  at  Cairu-Kyan,in  the  midst  of  an  enthusiastic 

and  admiring  population,  who  were  straining  their 

eves,    and  all  kinds  of  optical  instruments,  to 

catch  but  one  glimpse  of  the  great  young  gentle- 
man who,  in  the  shape  of  a  sailor-boy,  was  collect- 
ing **  marine  specimens,**  we  suppose,   amongst 

their  own  rocks,  and  at  their  own  feet.     They 

(the  newspapers,  viz.)  have  deprived  ua  of  the 

pleasure  of  narrating  this  touching  story,  though 

we  might  take  aiiidavit  before  Sir  Peter  Lawrie, 

knight  and  alderman,  to  the  person  of  the  honest 

woman  who  wanted  to  treat  the  poor  sailor-boy 

to  cheese  and  bread,  and  a  bed  on  shore,  be- 
cause, as  she  truly  said,  her  own  John  was  in  the 

Susan  and  Mary,  schooner,  belonging  to  Troon, 

burden,  eighty-nine  and  a  half  tons,  avoirdupois, 

in  the  cvoal  trade  ;  and  nobody  could  tell — at  least 

she  could  not  tell — that  he  might  not  also  be 

thrown  amongst  strange  folks. 

V»'c  cannot  even  have  the  pleasure  of  stating, 
without  plagiarism,  the  dillicultics  and  disappoint- 
ment?,  the   d(;lays,    and   the   deferred   hopes   of 
three  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  of  her 
T»rajesty*s  sal  jocts,  who,  on  Monday,  the  16th  ult., 
in  utter  dofianco  of  the  Macedonia,  American  fri- 
f^i\U\  tdok  rp  a  position,  or  positions,  to  testify,  in 
the  teeth  of  republicanism,  its  wooden  walla,  and, 
be'iind  thirty- two  pounders,  their  zealous  attach- 
mrjiit  to,  and  reverence  for,  the  monarch  of  isles 
and  ocean.    We  might  gather  up  some  foot-notes 
— a  few  fragments  of  the  festival — the  broken 
vases  of  that  desei  tad  hall — such  as  how  quartern 
loaves,  i.s» — ^which  is  as  good  Latin  for  pluralities 
as   ?.c.   for  the  single  article — i,a,,  four  lbs.   of 
whoatcn  bread  rose  in  Greenock  to  6d.  per  lb.,  as 
with  the  view  of  realising  the  fears  and  prophecies 
of   the  Mark  Lane  Express,  which   otherwise 
would  never  have  been  realised  :  that  gunpowder 
in  the  seaport  of  the  Clyde,  as  a  marketable  sub- 
stance we  mean,  and  not  in  its  official  capacity, 
became  highly  excited  :  that  freightage  of  human 
boings  from  what,  in  the  great  Scottish  river,  is 
t3rmed  the  Tail  of  the  Bank,  to  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  navigation,  became  scarcer  than 
ever  was  tonnage  for  flour  at  New  Orleans,  on 
the  Mississippi,  or  for  wheat  at  Galatz,  within 
the  dominions  of  the  Great  Turk,  or  in  Alexandria 
on  the  Nile.     Then  we  might  depict  the  voyage 
of  discovery  undertaken  by  the   corporations  of 
Glasgovr  and  of  Greenock  in  search  of  the  Royal 
fleet  ;  how  the  Greenock  gentlemen  kept  within 
the    river,    wisely    declining    to   encounter   the 

aftomachic  dangers  and  trials  of  the  mid  channel ;    individual,  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  When  the  Lords 
or  how  their    Glasgow    superiors,    being  more  i  of  Lorn  were  stripped  of  their  broad  lands,  Ion* 


its  attendants.     Neither  do  we  propose  fe  relate 
the  particulars  of  that  wonderful  battle  for  pre- 
cedency on  the  roek  of  Dumbarton,  between  the 
knights,  with  the  Sherifib  of  that  shiie,  the  Pro- 
vost and  Bailiea  of  that  glass-blowing  and  Bhip- 
building  borough  on  the  one  hand ;  and  the  Lord 
Provost   and    Magistrates    of   Glasgow  on  the 
other — a  combat  whereat  the  Queen  of  England 
was  umpire,  sitting  enthroned  on  the  Argyle  bat- 
tery, on  that  basaltic  rock  which,  frowning  on  the 
Clyde,    has  been  for  two  thousand  yean  the 
premier  fortress  of  the  North,  not  in  point  of  mag- 
nitude, but  of  antiquity,  and  where  she  delhrered 
her  award  of  victory  by  Herald  Eaii  Grey.    The 
struggle  has  been  already  fully  detailed  in  speechei 
and  in  a  pamphlet — the  defeated  parties— the 
chivalry,    viz.,    of   Ijumbartonshire  —  consoliDg 
themselves  by  publishing  their  discomfitnre  to 
the  world  in  that  form.     We  may,  howerer,  tell 
the  reader  who  does  not.  examine  these  details 
minutely,  that  the  point  of  controversy  arose  out 
of  a  permission  given  by  her  Majesty  to  the  cor- 
poration of  Glasgow  to  pvea«at  an  addxcu  per- 
sonally— a  privilege   generally  confined  to  the 
corporation  of  London,  but  which  the  people  of 
Dumbartonshire  thought  should  have  been  ex- 
tended to  their  parchments  and  all  other  papers 
of  a  kindred  kind. 

It  might  approach  more  nearly  our  purpose  to 
describe  tho  reception  of  the  sovereign  by  the 
MacCallummore  at   his    castle    of  Inrerarr,  on 
Wednesday  the  18th  ultimo  ;  the  array  of  Camp- 
bells ;  the  foregathering  of  clansmen ;  ths  dis- 
play of  feudal  power,  and  tiie  magnifioence  in 
tenantry  of  a  western   dukedom,  because  this 
same    chieftain    ia    the     party    who,   three  or 
four  months   ago,    was   engaged   in  correspon- 
dence   with    tho    committee    for    the   relief  of 
destitution  in  the  Highlands,  with  the  riew  of 
persuading  them  to  appropriate  a  portion  of  the 
money  subsciibed,  and  paid  to  feed  and  clothe 
the  destitute,  towards,  practically,  the  clearance 
of  his  estates.     He  even  succeeded  in  adnsing 
the  committees  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  to 
adopt  a  resolution  which  might  hare  been  wrought 
for  this  purpose,  if  the  London  conunittee,  backed 
by  the  remonstrances  of  the  government,  had  not 
succeeded  in  expunging  it  from  the  minutes.  ^Ve 
know  not  even  how  far  the  Celt  of  Loch- Awe  has 
to  thank  the  Sassenach  merchants  of  London— 
the  generous  Saxons — more  kindly  hearted  than 
his  own  chiefs,  that  the  charity  given  to  feed  him 
in  famine  was  not  made  the  means  of  banishing 
him  to  Canada— «a  region,  in  18i7,  of  fever  and 
death.     But  these  remonstrances  saved  not  the 
poor  of  lone  and  revered  lona.     That  graveyard 
of  the  great,  connected  as  it  is  vrith  the  holiest 
associations  regarding  the  faith  of  all  the  Chris- 
tian sects  of  this  country— tlie  tomb  of  ancient 
kings  and  chiofsi — the  most  singular  historical 
spot  in  our  dominions — is  the  property  of  one 


loyally  bent,  proceeded  with  all  the  ardour  of  Sir 
John  Boss  or  Columbus,  and  were  ultimately 
successful  in  discovering  tho  Royal  yacht  and 


v/as  cast  into  the  general  forfeiture,  although  it 
had  been  neutral  ground— commonto  all  the  idand 
chiefs,  and  once  the  resting-place  of  Scotch,  Nome* 
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gian,  and  Irish  kings.   There  was  no  price  paid  for 
lona.    With  equal  good  taste  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land might  give  over  Westminster  to  some  jobbing 
fayonrite,  and  allow  him  to  entail  the  bones  and 
dust   of  her  ancestors — ^the  relics  of  our  noblest 
men — the    mortal  remains    of  English  chiralry, 
faith*   religion,    philosophy,    and    poetry,    in    his 
heirs-male  for    erer,  as  her  ancestor  showod  in 
gifting   lona   to  the   Campbells,  notwithstanding 
their  faithful  services  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  which 
had  not  commenced  at  that  juncture.     The  present 
Duke  of  Argyle  reckoned  that  lona  was  ovw- 
peopled,  and  insisted  on  banishing  a  fifth  part  of 
the  population.     That  was  effected  during  this  past 
spring.     The  people  had  no'  power  of  resistance. 
They  were  left  thoroughly  \wthout  a  choice.     They 
are  placed  under  the  most  despotic  rule.     The  Ni- 
zam of  Hyderabad  exercises,  or  the  Ameers  of 
Scinde  exercised,  no  more  complete  controul  oyer 
the  destinies  of  their  people,  than  does  a  Highland 
laird  of  this  free  country  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
Their  tenants  haye  no  leases.     They  haye  no  ten- 
ant-right.    They  are  utterly  destitute  of  any  yalid 
«laim  in  law  upon  the  land.     They  may  improve  it 
foe  another.     They  may  build  more  commodious 
houses,  in  order  to  be  charged  a  higher  rent.    They 
may  drain  their  land,  with  the  view  of  paying  more 
money  per  acre ;  but  they  have  no  permanent  in- 
terest in  the  soil.    A  good  landlord  balances  these 
difficulties  ;  but  though   the  nature  of  Highland 
landlords,  like  that  of  other  classes,  admits  of  varia- 
tion, yet  their  circumstances  compel  them  towards 
a  wretched  policy.     They  are  generally  in  debt. 
Seven-eisrhths  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands  are  un- 
der  trustees  or  mortgage?.     Even  the  present  race 
of  Highland  landlords  are  to  be  more  commiserated 
than  blamed  for  this  feature  of  the  case.  The  present 
Duke  of  Argyle,  for  example,  succeeded  to  estates 
of  tremendous  width  and  breadth,  admitting  of  the 
greatest  improvement ;  but  it  is  very  generally  re- 
ported that  they  are  burdened,  and  yet  cannot  be 
sold,  so  that  the  proprietor  being  only  a  life-renter, 
nominally  drawing  rents  which  he  is  obliged  to  pay 
over  to  bond-holders,  cannot  improve  his  lands,  can- 
not increase  produce,]  but  must  take  the  shortest 
way  of  obtaining  so  much  money,  even  if  it  should 
be,  as  it  generally  is,  a  much  smaller  sum  than 
could  be  otherwise  obtained. 

lona^  perhaps,  was  over-peopled ;  but  the  Argyle 
estates  are  under-peopled.  Vast  tracts  of,  un- 
doubtedly, fertile  land  are  waste.  Immense  sheep 
farms,  that  in  the  form  of  arable  farms  would  rear  ten 
times  the  present  number  of  sheep,  have  been  almost 
stripped  of  human  beings.  These  sheep  farms  are 
being  in  their  turn  converted  into  deer  forests,  in 
order  to  render  the  desolation  more  complete,  and 
the  land  a  nu»e  dismal  and  howling  wilderness. 

We  are  not  to  describe  the  progress  of  the  Queen; 
though  since  the  days  of  James  IV.  and  V.  no 
other  sorereign  has  visited  the  Western  Highlands 


and  islands.     We  are  not  to  narrate  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  her  Majesty  was  received  by  the  High- 
land women,  old  men,  and  children ;  but  our  plan 
permits  us  to  mention  the  remarkable  poverty  of 
men  in  these  exhibitions.    In  the  month  of  August 
1745,  the  kinsman  of  tiio  Queen's  ancestors  came 
into  Loch  Eil  on  a  desperate  errand,  to  overthrow 
the  British  constitution  and  displace  the  reigning 
family.      He  was  welcomed   by  seven  or    eight 
thousand  men.     The  gathering  of  the  Gamorons 
joined  the  Macdonalds  and  the  Macleans,  the  Macs- 
leods,  and  the  Frasers,  and  all  the  minor  tribes. 
Their  nmnbers  were  imposing ;  their  bravery  was 
undoubted  ;  they  shook  to  its  centre  the  power  of 
England  and  the  best  part  of  Scotland.     They 
fought  their  way  over  battie-fields  as  victors  to 
Derby.     They  were  ultimately  defeated,  like  many 
other  adventurers,  by  their  own  bad  generalship* 
In.  the  month  of  August  1847,  Queen  Victoria  en- 
tered Loch  Eil.     Pier  mission  was  peaceable  ;  her 
popularity  unbounded.     In  the  Highlands  the  court 
needed  no  guard.    There  was  no  parade  of  military* 
There  was  a  gathering  of  the  clans  ;  but  at  Fort- 
William  there  were  few  to  gather.    Eighty  mea 
and  boys  of  all  ages,  dressed  in  tartan  of  all  patterns, 
lined  the  wooden  quay!    Ev^cnthe  number  of  men 
who  were  not  in  party  dress,  but  had  adopted  Low- 
land costume,  was  trifling.     If  Queen  Victoria  wants 
to  see  a  gathering  of  the  clans,  she  must  apply  to 
Mr.  Peto  or*  Mr.  Stevenson,  or  sonne  other  railway 
contractor,  or  goto  Toronto  or  the  Missouri  prairiei, 
and  avoid  the  Sir  Evan  Camerons  and  Maccallum- 
mores,  and  Cluny  Macphersons.     She  is  beneaith 
the  shadow  of  Ben  Nevis,  and  the  clans  are  not 
there  :  her  barge  has  floated  up  Loch  Linnhe  into 
Loch  Eil,  but  their  pibroch  never  sounds  o'er  these 
Highland  waters.    Around,  on  every  cliff  and  hiU, 
in  every  glade  or  glen,  at  every  point  and  almost 
every  pinnacle  visible  in  her  progress,  there  were 
ruins  of  old  casties ;  there  were  marks  of  old  houses; 
thero  were  furrows  on  the  hills  where  grass  and  na- 
tural beechwood  strive  with  heath  to  mcuntain  tha 
supremacy  of  green.     Solitude  is  on  the  snrfoce,  but 
search  the  land  through  and  there  is  strewn  thickly 
over  it  the  reliques  of  a  numerous  people.    It  is  a 
land  of  shadows  deep  and  dark — of  shadows  and  of 
sheep.    Nowhere  else  is  there  scenery  more  magni- 
ficent— points  of  view  more  telling ;    nowhere  ia 
there  more  natural  splendour — where  broad  waters^ 
and  high  mountains,  and  deep  vales  combine  to 
form  the  most  wondrous  landscapes.    But  it  is  a 
land  peeled  and  bare.    A  land  where  industry  is 
a  crime  punished  by  banishment — where  sheep  aro 
more  valuable  than  men.     They  ask  there  for  a 
gathering  of  the  clans,  and  they  can  only  have  a 
gathering  of  the  sheep. 

Wo  remember  few  finer  days  of  calm  and  imr- 
shine  than  that  in  which  her  Majesty  passed  the 
Sound  of  Mull ;  and  we  recollect  of  no  more  mag- 
nificent scenery.    That»  howevor,  it  serves  not  our 
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prrsent  object  to  describe.  It  will  be  found  by 
tooristfl  sufficientlj  accomplished  for  their  object  in 
the  guide-books.*  Towards  the  middle  of  the  Sound, 
on  the  mainland,  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  on  a 
rock  were  distinctly  visible.  The  royal  yacht  was 
taken  out  of  its  direct  course,  quite  under  the  rock. 
There  are  many  old  castles  in  these  places,  and  we 
never  heard  that  barons  built  castles  in  a  land 
"where  there  was  no  population  ,*  but  there  is  a  pe- 
culiar interest  attaching  to  this  ruin.  It  is  Ard- 
t  )mish.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the  Lord  of  the  Isles, 
called  it  Artomish.  Its  halls  were  once  crowded 
with  vassals.  They  were  the  home  of  chieftains  who 
Cift'mcd  and  exercised  sovereignty.  Their  gallies 
or  thc:r  curraghs  crowded  the  seas.  Xo  question 
remains  that  they  ruled  over  a  numerous  people. 

Beside   Ardtomish,   at  present    there  is   one 
vhlte- washed  two  flat  dwelling.     It  is  a  greater 
curiosity  than  Ardtomish  Castle.     Four  or  five 
thousand  cottages  have  been  cast  down  to  build 
that  single  house.    Four  or  five  thousand  hearths 
.are  cold  that  this  one  may  be  warm.     Alike  in 
Sntherlandshire  and  Argyleshire  the  traces  of 
humanity  have  been  obliterated  from  many  dis- 
tricts that  this  house  might   be  reared  beside 
Ardtomish  rock.     It  is  the  house  of  the  great 
fiheep-farmer  who  conducted  a  considerable  part 
of  the  clearances  of  Sntherlandshire,  and  who 
lias  been  no  loser  by  the  subsequent  arrangements : 
more,  we  believe,  than  can  be  said  for  the  Eng- 
lish family  who  ordered  them.     This  house  has 
baen  built  on  the  principle  of  adding  field  to  field, 
until  there  be  no  room  for  men  to  dwell  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.     This  garish  mansion,  there- 
fore, represents  one  principle  which   destroyed 
the  people,  and  is  about  to  be  destroyed  by  an- 
other.    Passing  out  of  the  Sound  of  Mull,  far  to 
the  right,  amid   the   Hcbridean    archipelago,  a 
range  of  blue  mountains  are  visible.    They  belong 
to   Bum — an  island  recently  purchased  by  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  another  English  nobleman, 
Tvho  is  converting  it  into  a  deer  forest,  to  the  ex- 
clnsion  of  sheep  with  whom  the  deer  will  not  feed. 
MacCulloch,  whose  tedious  work  on  the  Western 
Isles  has  been  justly  and  deservedly  condemned, 
isays  of  Rum  that  it  is  a  barren  island.     But  a 
barren  island   will  not   support  herds  of  deer. 
They  caiinot  feed  on  rocks  and  gravel.     They  do 
not  even  greatly  relish  sea-weed.     Our  readers 
niay  rely  on  this  fact,  that  wherever  red  deer 
thrive  men  can  live.     If  they  hear  of  deer-forests 
they  may  rest  assured  that  within  them  there 
must  be  fertile  spots  clothed  with  thick  and  heavy 
meadows.    That  is  the  principle  which  is  swallow- 
ing up  Peter  Sellars,  the  owner  of  Ardtomish,  and 
hia  sheep.     The  sheep  have  expelled  men,  but 


•  Passing  through  Glasgow,  Mr.  M'Phun  will  supply 
them  with  pocket-guides  by  land  and  water,  perfectly  ac> 
curnte  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  and  not  deficient  in  all  that 
Jkind  of  information  which  a  tourist  has  time,  opportunity  *1 
or  inclination  to  peruse  on  the  ioumey.  ' 


the  deer  WiU  expel  sheep.  From  Fort-Willi&M 
Prince  Albert  journeyed  to  the  Vale  of  Death — to 
Glencoe — w^here  the  high>  bare  rocks  almost  close 
in  the  dismal  glen  of  murder.  Beyond  it  the 
deer  forest  of  the  Marquis  of  Brcadalbane  com- 
mences and  stretches  sixty  miles  by  forty,  over  a 
tract  of  country  that  might  support  men.  From 
Fort- William  to  Ardverikie  the  Queen  and  her 
suite  passed  through  a  moss  belonging  to  a  lucky 
English  lawyer,  Lord  Abinger.  He  is  but  a 
recent  purchaser,  and  his  predecessor  had  let  some 
land  on  leases  for  improvement.  It  has  beco 
improved,  and  is  bearing  crops  that  reproack 
Lord  Abinger  for  allowing — while  many  seek  for 
work,  and  want  for  food — land  extending  over 
many  miles  to  be  wasted,  and  made  into  adtsert, 
because  he  is  anxious  to  shoot  game.  For  a 
game  preserve  he  bought  the  property,  and  u 
a  game  preserve  it  is  used. 

Go  on  a  little  way.     There  is  Loch  Laggan. 
Ardverikie   Lodge  is  at  its  eastern   extremity. 
The  land  around  is  another  deer  forest.     It  is 
held    in    lease    by  the    Marquis    of   Abercom, 
and,    lest    the    deer    should    be   frightened   by 
the   shadow  of  human  beings,  there  are  fewia 
the  neighbourhood.     It  is  a  home  where  a  seer 
might  dwell  and  be  fed  by  the  ravens.     It  is  not, 
however,   a  hopeless  desert — here  and  there  are 
traces  of  men — in  this  place  and  that  are  marks 
of  civilization.     By  the  loch  side,  up  in  secluded 
glens,  between  the  mountains,  on  the  mountain 
sides  themselves,  we  meet  fragments  of  a  byegooe 
race.     Their  very  graves  are  hidden,    but  their 
furrows  remain.      We   speak  of  the  march  of 
intellect — we  write  of  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion— Exeter  Hall  weeps  for  the   Cafires — the 
emotions   of  public  meetings  are  given  for  the 
Negroes.     We  have  sympathy,  a  very  unavail- 
ing and  cheap  sympathy,  for  Tahiti.     We  have 
school  funds  for  the  Hill  Coolies.     We  have  paid 
orators  to  plead  the  cause  of  Hindoo  chiefs.     We 
have  eloquence  for  the  Sikhs.     We  have  argu- 
ments even  for  the  Ameers  of  Scinde.     We  have 
nothing  for  the  Celts.     Deeds  most  atrocious  are 
done  within  our  own  isle,  and  they  are  unheeded. 
Lovers  of  pleasure  turn  the  land  into  an  artificial 
waste,  because  they  can  afford  to  lose  its  value  ; 
whilo  the  nation  is  spoiled  of  its  resources  and  the 
people    banished    from    their    homes.      Some 
vigorous  effort  is  needed  to  rescue  the  Highlands 
from  this  retrogression  to  savage  life.     When  a 
few  years  have  passed,    we   may  seek  in  their 
former  homes  the  bare  remnants  of  the  Celtic 
races,  and  have  to  say  they  are  not,  unless  the 
progress  of  depopulation  be  arrested.     The  High- 
lands need  from  their  Bhan-Righ  and  her  Par- 
liament two    acts,    one    to  repeal    the   law  of 
entail,  and  another  the  game  laws  ;  and  when 
these  are  passed,  we  may  expect  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the   Highlands,   instead  of  rapidly  de- 
creasing,  will   rapidly   increase,   and    form   the 
surest  stay  amongst  her  subjects  of  the  Queea 
who  reigns  and  dwells  amongst  them. 
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II.  WILLM  AND  PROFESSOR  NICHOL  ON  THE 
EDUCATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

Thb  wwk  before  us,  which  has  been  edited  and  partly 
written  by  Dr.  Nichol,  is  not  of  the  description  which 
that  gentlenum's  preyious  publications  might  have  led  us 
to  expect  Instead  of  being  a  general  essay,  dealing  only 
with  the  larger  truths  connected  with  tlie  subject,  and 
smreying  from  an  eminence  the  great  social  consequences 
of  the  diffusion  of  education,  it  is  really  ono  which  has 
descended  among  the  details  of  the  work,  exhibiting  how 
all  educational  processes  ought  to  be  conducted,  in  order 
to  realise  the  high  end  which,  according  to  M.  Willm, 
education  ought  to  propose,  viz.,  the  development  and 
exercise  in  youth  of  all  the  higher  sentiments  and  facul- 
ties of  our  human  nature.  From  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  book,  it  is,  as  Dr.  Nichol  esteems  it,  in  the  mean- 
time, unique  in  our  literature  ;  and  we  can  only  desii'e 
that  all  our  teachers,  of  whatever  class,  or  whatever 
their  special  object,  imbue  themselves  with  M.  Willm' s 
spirit,  and  accommodate  their  action  to  his  precepts. 
They  wOl  find  in  them,  indeed,  little  that  is  merely 
techuical,  and  no  fixed  and  unbending  rules  proposed  for 
their  acceptance,  with  the  dogmatic  air  of  tho  pedagogue, 
bat  every  important  process  is  described  and  estimated, 
and  every  practical  difficulty  discussed  and  resolved  in 
subservience  to  the  end  of  all  teaching — that,  viz.,  of 
elevating  the  character  and  expanding  the  mind,  with  a 
view  to  all  subsequent  duties  of  the  young  entrusted  to 
them.  It  is  not  in  our  power  to  notice  more  than  a  few 
characteristics  of  this  important  publication. 

I.  With  a  vigour  much  mora  determinate  than  we 
have  elsewhere  met  with,  the  author  and  editor  both 
take  their  stand  upon  the  truth,  that  whatever  is  accom- 
plished by  GoTcrnment  or  otherwise  in  respect  of  educa- 
tion, must  bo  emphatically  for  thb  Education  of  tux 
Pboplb.  They  claim  that  on  views  which  assume  this 
generality,  not  merely  because  the  people,  rightly  so 
called,  far  outnumber  any  special  class,  but  because  no 
proper  system,  whose  aim  is  to  establish  a  fundamental 
education,  can  havo  as  its  characteristic  any  provision 
which  should  fit  it  more  for  one  class  of  society  than  for 
another — fiir  less  can  it  be  exclusive,  or  burdened  with 
arrangements  that  would  prevent  the  extension  of  its 
benefits  to  all  cksses. 

"  One  cannot  miss  observing  that,  if  tho  foregoing  is  a 
true  statement  of  the  object  and  aim  of  Education,  our 
attempts  to  establish  a  practical  and  worthy  scheme  can 
never  have  a  special  or  limited  character,  but  must  always 
assume  the  form  of  an  effort  to  provide  an  Educatian 
empJiatieally  far  the  Pboflv.  This  forming,  or  rather 
developing  of  a  mind,  in  which  the  task  essentially  consists, 
is  dependent  in  nowise  either  on  the  social  condition  or  so- 
cial destination  of  that  mind ;  it  is  a  duty  to  be  performed 
towards  it,  simply  because  it  is  endowed  with  our  common 
human  nature ;  and  the  fulfilment  of  that  duty  is  commend- 
ed to  every  selfish  civil  polity,  simply  by  the  &ct,  that  tho 
acquisition  gamed  to  society  by  means  of  the  right  oulturo 
of  the  individuals  composing  it,  is  a  substantial  and  high 
acquisition — ^whatever  the  social  conditions  within  which 
they  may  be  placed.  Doubtless,  there  is  also  a  special 
or  professional  Education — ^an  Education  that  should  be 
moulded  according  to  the  probable  social  destination  of 
the  mind  acted  on,  or  by  its  relation  with  those  elattes 
thai,  in  the  present  stage  of  civilisation,  necessarily  exist 


within  every  community  ;  but  the  time  required  for  this 
special  Education  is  comparatively  so  small,  its  difficulties 
so  inconsiderable,  and  its  totnl  effbcts — ^viewing  it  as  part 
of  a  great  whole — so  little  important,  that  in  the  existing- 
condition  of  this  country  at  least,  no  serious  harm  could 
arise  by  our  intrusting  it  to  those  irregulnr  and  voluntary 
endeavours  which  every  community,  possessed  of  any  in- 
telligence, is  sufficiently  apt  to  realfse  for  itself.  The  ob^ 
joct  so  closely  involving  our  interests  and  responsibilities, 
is  manifestly  that  grand  fundamental  Education  which 
takes  cognisance  of  man  simply  as  man :  the  fact 
we  have  to  consider  is  merely  the  plain  one— that  the 
cdueablu  young  within  these  realms  amount  to  a  certain^ 
number  ;  and  the  consequent  demand  of  true  policy  is^ 
that  we  use  all  possible  means,  so  that,  as  these  minds 
grow  up,  they  may  increase  in  strength  and  freedom,  and 
be  aided  and  not  repressed  by  surrounding  circumstances, 
in  their  efforts  to  unfold  tbeir  innate  virtue  and  riches.. 
When  framing  a  system  of  National  Education  then,  we 
may  bo  assured  that  we  have  fallen  into  seme  eiToneous 
view  of  what  we  ought  to  accomplish,  if  we  find  ourselves 
encumbered  at  the  outset  by  references  to  social  con- 
ditions, or  that  our  efforts  are  being  deprived  of  their 
essential  universality,  by  consideration  of  arbitrary  dis- 
tinctions ;  just  because  no  conceivable  condition  or  ar- 
rangement of  society  ought  for  one  moment  to  affect  our 
desire  that  every  man  be  moral  and  religious,  his  in- 
tellect trained  to  the  contemplation  of  Truth,  and  fa- 
miliarised with  the  order  and  the  beauties  of  the  Uni- 
verse. The  practices  of  life  will  determine  rcgarding^ 
the  occupation  of  the  individual's  time ;  but,  be  that 
occupation  what  it  may,  those  sentiments  and  powers 
oun^ht  to  have  been  developed  in  infancy,  and  cultured 
during  youth,  so  that  his  duties  be  performed,  and  all 
circumstances  used  and  enjoyed,  as  befits  a  rational  and 
aspiring  being  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  matter  for  great  re- 
joicing, that  the  order  of  the  world  itself,  irrespective  of 
man's  will,  or  at  least  of  his  specific  plans,  contains  pro- 
visions for  this  essential  education,  which  tho  neglect  or 
ignorance  of  society  havo  failed,  hitherto,  to  render  of 
non-effect.  With  the  idea  of  what  this  universal  educa- 
tion ought  to  be,  in  one's  mind,  accompanied  by  a  glance 
alike  at  the  inadequate  numbers,  and  the  wretched  cha* 
racter  of  the  majority  of  our  popular  schools,  one  cannot 
avoid  recognising — in  the  mere  fact  of  the  existence  of 
order,  and  of  progress,  however  slow — the  presenoo  of 
conservative  enercries  in  human  societies,  that  live  and  act 
without  tho  aid  of  Statesmanship,  and  are  unconnected  al- 
most with  any  direct  and  conscious  purpose.  It  would 
seem  ns  if  tho  advance  of  civilisation  may  in  so  far  be 
wrought  o;;t,  apart  from  reflection,  and  solely  by  those  an- 
stincts  beloncinsr  to  man's  loftier  nature,  which — whatever 
the  power  oi  circumstance — are  capable  in  so  far  of  realis- 
ing an  order  of  thuir  own.  The  common  Life  of  the  masses 
of  society  manifests,  indeed,  throughout  its  entire  consti- 
tution, the  power  and  upward  tendency  of  these  instincts  ; 
for  wherever  we  discern  moderation,  trustful  endeavour, 
and  the  civic  virtues,  we  ought  to  recognise  a  freedom  won 
— hitherto  unaided — from  the  sternest  necessity :  so  that, 
while  performing  a  paramount  duty,  wo  are  yet,  in  our 
efforts  to  upraise  these  masses,  only  working  along  with 
the  natural  course  of  the  world,  and  hastening  tho  idealisa- 
tion of  an  end  prepared  for  by  all  tho  airangementa  of 
Providence.  The  elevation  of  Man  is  the  most  visible 
among  the  purposes  of  the  existing  scheme  of  things :  to 
speak  in  the  language  of  philosophy,  it  is  the  Worltf  s 
most  determinate  Final  Cause  :  in  seeking  to  advance  it 
by  Education,  we  therefore  act  in  harmony  with  manifold 
resistless  agencies  :  nor,  if  the  task  be  understood  aright^ 
is  it  possible  but  that  we  must  prevail." 

I.  Starting  with  this  clear  and  comprehensive  object^, 
the  author,  or  rather  authors,  proceed  to  discuss  the 
mode  by  which  it  may  be  realised.  Their  plans  and  sug- 
gestions are  in  every  point  of  view  most  valuable,  beoaus*' 
they  have  always  a  complexion  essentially  pfactioal :  i 
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raost  important  part  of  thU  divi6i)n  of  tho  work,  how- 
ever, is  tbo  detailed  and  systematic  separation  of  culture 
fi*om  more  instmction,  and  the  full  exposition  of  the 
laws  and  processes  by  which  the  attainment  of  both  may 
be  iiisiinKl.  It  is  not  speaking  too  strongly  to  allege  that 
the  confusion  of  these  objects  has  been  hitherto  the 
greatest  barrier  in  tho  way  of  the  diffusion  of  a  sound 
education.  Instruction,  or  the  communication  of  infor- 
mation, being  the  most  flashy  or  Tisiblo  result  of  teaching* 
our  systematic  writers  and  also  our  practical  educators 
have  fjr  tlie  most  part  looked  on  that  subject  as  if  it 
were  the  c'licf,  instead  of  a  very  subordinate  end  ; — 
lienoo  the  prevailing  misconception  that  no  general  sys- 
tem can  suit  all  cLosses,  inasmuch  as  each  cIhk'j  is,  ac- 
cording to  its  eonuition,  required  to  be  conversant  with 
a  ])ecul:jir  set  of  facts  and  iileaa.  Now,  both  M.  Willm 
and  Dr.  Niehol  arc  profoundly  impressed  with  the  con- 
vection that  education,  in  its  only  truo  significance,  is 
mainly  equivalent  to  culture;  or  training.  Tiicy  lay  it 
down  as  its  clii^-f  object  to  evolve  and  strengtlien  all 
those  fundamental  sentiments — those  ideas  of  right,  of 
religion,  of  tisto,  and  those  aptitudes  to  discern  order, 
whcse  eminent  possession  is  tho  main  distinction  of 
liumauity  ;  and  instruction  is  regarded  simply  as  a  means 
to  accomplish  this  prime  object — as  the  light,  in  short, 
dii  octs  us  along  those  paths  where  we  may  best  discover 
tho  modes  of  duly  exercising  and  strengthening  our  men- 
tal powers.  By  the  excellent  efforts  of  Mr.  Stow,  these 
priaeiples  have  already  obtained  wide  acceptance  in  this 
country  ;  but  still  wo  had  no  such  guide  as  Mr.  Willm, 
who  has  followed  these  through  all  their  applications,  and 
determined  the  influence  they  should  have  over  the  con- 
ducting of  ovory  branch  of  education.  The  following  is 
highly  important  on  this  subject  ; — we  again  quote  from 
Dr.  Niehol  : — 

**  In  respect  of  tho  kind  of  Tnstruetion  a  child  ought  to 
receive  in  elementary  schools,  there  appear  otdy  two 
mlee  of  paramount  importance ;  and,  notwithstanding 
tho  recent  advances  of  the  art  of  teaching  in  this  country, 
wo  wonld  still  do  well  to  have  them  steadily  in  our 
thoughts.  The/r«£  rulo  is  this,  thai  Instruction  should 
never  be  given  so  as  to  interfere  with,  or  be  hostile 
to,  the  higher  work  of  Education,  whose  aim  is  the 
rtre^igthcning  of  the  faculties,  intelleclual  and  mornl. 
This  rule,  rightly  interpreted,  would  interpose  d(>cisive 
negatives  ;  but  it  also  leaves  to  Instruction  a  wide  and 
uncheoked  range.  It  does  not  imply  that  no  sentiment  or 
affection  be  nourished  until  its  utilities  arc  demonstrated, 
for  we  hold  that  the  child's  mind  is  no  taJbuia  rasa,  but  a 
fruitful  source  of  energies,  which  would  act  in  any  world, 
and  under  any  combination  of  circumstances  ;  neither  does 
it  imply  that  our  scholar  must  be  retained  in  ignorance 
of  his  neci''SKary  subservience  to  those  regularly-occurring 
actions  of  external  nature,  which  environ  us  from  our 
births— until  their  laws  are  made  manifest  to  his  reason  ; 
for  this  would  be  to  forget  that  one  chief  end  of  Education 
and  Instruction  is  to  aid  and  interpret  the  action  of  the 
world,  and  that  Education  of  Fate  y^hicYi  cannot  be  post- 
poned, and  which  is  incessant :  but  it  certainly  does  im- 
ply that  we  seek  not  by  ambitious  efforts  to  force  forward 
the  child's  knowledge,  or  attempt  to  affix  to  his  mind  ao- 
cumulations  of  facts  into  contact  with  which  he  has  not 
naturally  ceme,  and  unconnected  with  any  theory  into 
which — for  a  sanction  to  any  rule  of  conduct,  or  an  ex- 
planation of  aught  attractive  to  his  curiosity — he  would 
naturally  inquire.  A  singular  change  took  place  some 
years  ac^o,  in  the  opinions  prevalent  in  Scotland  relative 
to  the  lu'^truction  fitting  for  youth.  It  cannot  be  gainsaid, 
tliat,  until  the  time  I  refer  to,  only  very  narrow  views 
had  been  acted  on  in  this  matter — instruction  being  con- 
fined to  the  acquisiuon  of  arta  merely  instrumental,  and 


the  supposed  teac  hing  of  our  Church's  catechisms ;  and 
with  the  suddenness  usual  to  re-actions,  it  became  a  popu- 
lar notion  that  this  teaching  of  doctrines,  not  hkely  to  be 
understood  by  children,  ought  to  be  replaced  by  instruc- 
tion in   Natural  Science.     It  were  tcKlious  ta  describe 
the  absurdities  in  practice  to  which  this  new  view  gave 
rise.    I  once  saw,  in  a  school  on  the  '*  modem  principle," 
displayed    on    the  blaok  board,   the  whole  of  Cuvier*! 
technical  classification — the  teacher,  as  it  was  in  nowiM 
difficult  to   see,  not    in    tho   least   understanding,    and 
the  children  having  had  no  means  of  understanding,  the 
real  distinctions  sustaining  the  nomenclature  they  were 
required  to  repeat  and  learn  by  rote  !* — The  second  rule  I 
would  refer  to  is  this  : — Children  must,  never  be  required 
to  learn  anythinq  in  a  way  that  xiould  necessitate  their 
unlearning  it,  at  a  snbs€«pt^nt  period,  w'icn  their  rea- 
sons are  more  drvelopfd.     If  it  is  not  allowable  to  brrnp 
the  child's  faculties  into  contact  with  subjects  to  the 
management  of  which  they  are  not  competent,  and  which 
tberofoi*e  they  cannot   possess  as  real   knowledge,  it  is 
equally  forbidden  to  disfigure  knowledge,  or  to  presect 
sciences  in  a  false  antl  illogical  form,  )n  order  that  they 
become  comprehensible  by  the  undeveloped  mind.     The 
error  inherent  in  neglect  of  this  rule  is  very  serious,  and 
likewise  easily  discerned.  Although  the  child  has  not,  as  in 
tho  former  case,  been  asked  to  receive  what  he  cannot 
understand,  and  what  to  him  is  therefore  a  capfU  mor- 
tuum,  he  is  yet  made  to  receive  as  real  what  is  virtuallj 
false  :  and  the  falsity  of  which  he  must  discover  just  as 
his  intellect  expands.     His  feelings  in  regard  of  his  rela- 
tions to  what  is  true  are  thus  injuriously  interfinvd  with, 
and  the  most  valuable  faculty  of  the  mind — the  power, 
▼iz.  to  BBLiEVK,  impaired  by  the  knowledge  that  he  has 
believed  what  is  untrue.     No  man,  who  has  ever  thought- 
fully descended  among  tho  sources  of  the  strength  of  our 
being,  would  wilfully  tamper  with  that  moral  freshness, 
which  80  unwillingly  gives  admission  to  the  idea  of  an  un- 
reality in  the  communications  of  the  surrounding  world  ; 
for  if  it  has  the  beauty,  it  has  also  the  delicacy  of  the 
newly-fallen  snow — even  a  breath  will  sully  it.     But,  be- 
sides, the  task  to  be  accomplished  by  the  inttroction  of  the 
young — so  far  from   demanding  thia  miffepresentation 
of  science — can  receive  no  aid  from  any  such  means. 
The  object  in  view  it  not  to  make   children  conceive 
that  they  comprehend  this  or  that  particular  science; 
but  to  acquaint  them  with  those  facts  which  seieDce 
has  shown  to  be  of  greatest  conscquenoe,   and  which 
are  nevertheless  quite  within  tlA^ir  reach.     To  make  a 
child  acquainted  with  the  mere  form  of  any  science  is  of 
no  value  whatever  ;  but  every  science  should  be  used  as  a 
light  of  instruction,    in  so  fiu*  as  it    shows  what  are 
those  emphatic — those  erUieal  points  in  the  course  of 
Nature's  proceeding  with  which — as  the  least  disguised 
exponents  of  her  order — we   ought  to  fiuniliarise  the 
opening  mind.     In  this  respect,  science,  in  its  existing 
state,  ought  ever  to  be  the  guide  of  the  teacher;  but 
he  must  superadd  an  art  of  his  own — ^the  power,  vii.,  to 
present  these  in  the  manner  that  will  interest  the  young. 
Judging  from  the  texture  of  most  elementary  works  yet 
in  circulation  in  this  country,  one  would  be  inclined  to  in- 
fer that  the  art  of  popular  exposition  is  synonymous  with 
toleration  for  inaccuracy  and  clumsiness ;   but,   rightly 
estimated,  it  requires  powers  both  elevated  and  rare — not 
technical  knowledge  merely,  but  knowledge  in  the  best 
sense — knowledge  that  can  rightly  discriminate — in  re- 
gard of  the  sciences ;  and,  what  is  still  more  difficult,  the 
faculty  of  fidling  back,  by  aid  of  our  undestroyed  sym- 
pathies, among  those  impulses  and  rivid  conceptions  by 

•  In  the  ensuing  yolume,  many  excellent  sngecstiora 
on  the  mode  of  treatins^  the  separate  subjects  of  Jnitnic- 
tion  are  recommended  by  the  experience  of  M.  Wilhn.  1 
agree  with  them  genersily ;  though  to  some  opinions  I 
should  demur :  for  instance,  I  doubt  the  critical  accuracy 
of  some  of  his  views  as  to  History ;  and  I  should  be  in- 
clined to  give  a  much  larger  development  to  the  subject 
of  Geography.  These,  however,  are  only  specialties :  tM 
spirit  of  the  counsel  given  by  this  author  is  always  high 
and  unexceptional.  He  fails  also  in  a  due  conception  of 
th«j  importance  of  an  early  knowledge  of  the  great  Imta* 
and  facts  of  Physiology. 
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baazt  of  k  ohiliL  Th*  loltisat  miodi — at  leut  in  reipcot 
irhich  the  exteraal  world  ii  intaqirated  lo  the  irikRn 
of  culture — have  inTsrubly  bHn  those  who  hare  written 
moat  snoeeMfully  for  the  initmotion  of  youth  ;  nnd  1 
vuleen  it  ■  greu  mitrorttiue,  that  bu  few  fiuiahBd  lobolan 
and  (icounLt«  thinken  have,  Bmongst  us.  thought  fit  to  em- 
plojthemselTU  in  this  work.*  The  dellcieDcj  in  our  natire 
litermtnre,  bowBTer,  is  now  beiog  well  supplied  bj  impor- 
tktioDe  troni  abroad ;  in  Germany,  at  least,  Chera  it  no 
lack  of  either  diipoutioa  or  power  to  interpret  Nature,  bo 
that  her  mighty  voice  reach  eO'ectirelj'  ths  mcaucit  of  her 
children." 

The  great  subjeot  which  now  diiidei  opinion  in  thia 
countr7.  u  to  tho  practioablliCjof  a  uniteJ  edueatioD  of  the 
children  of  nil  religioiu  Scicta,  is  fuilf  discussed  in  these 
pagee.  M.  Wdlm  rather  leana  to  the  idea  that,  where 
tha  differences  of  opinion  are  Terj  great,  tho  prefi^rabi* 
plao  in  an  education  entirclj  loparate.  Dr.  Nicbol'a 
riews,  on  the  contrarjr,  tend  to  the  opposite  conclusion, 
and  he  haa  expended  much  effort  and  skill  in  the  attempt 
to  induce  our  different  churches  to  look  more  at  those 
gnad  lundamental  principles,  in  respect  to  which  they  ali 
agree,  than  to  the  minor  dirergencies  which  separate 
them.  He  is  not,  of  course,  in  the  Icait  desirous 
derTalue  the  importanoe  of  those  points  of  disaenaioD,  but 
ho  thinks  th-it,  in  general,  thej  are  not  what  the  laws  of 
a  wall-coosiderod  ajstem  of  eduoation  would  permit 
itnpresied  upon  a  child.  M.  Willm  has  probabijr  beeo 
induced  to  the  coaciusion  to  which  ho  eTidentlf  ini 
hj  the  peculiar  circnmitances  in  which  the  queation  must 
be  presented  lo  anj  Frenchman.  The  difficult}  there 
ariaet,  not  beoause  of  disagreement  among  Protcstanta, 
but  Irom  the  separation  between  Protestant  and  Catholic; 
and  it  must  never  be  .forgotten  that  coosidcrationt  come 
into  play  here,  which  neither  do  nor  can  operate  ia  any 
other  view  of  the  queition.  Not  only  are  these  diaagree- 
nenta  in  this  case  respecting  rehgious  dootrine,  but  the 
fundamental  canona  of  morality  are  different,  and  tho  par- 
ties could  not  ooalesce  on  anj  eomman  principle  aa  the 
fundamenlal  one  of  eduoation.  How  is  it  possible,  for 
instance,  that  a  teacher  in  aueh  a  common  school  could 
derelop  the  supreme  authority  and  independence  of  con- 
scienco,  while  one-half  of  his  pnpils  virtually  acknowledge 
another  power  as  supreme — the  power  which  alone  ta  in- 
&IUbie,  and  which  holds  in  its  hands  the  privilege  of  con- 
ferring absolution  ?  How  «ao  an  honest  and  effective 
organisation  be  formed  on  the  basis  of  the  freedom  of  edu- 
cation— or  the  essential  basis,  that  we  have  to  do  with 
the  culture  of  the  moral  and  inletlectual  laculties,  but 
that  we  hare  not  to  do  with  the  formation  of  opinions,  ao 
long  aa  you  propoao  to  include  the  members  of  a  powerful 
oburch,  which  holds,  as  inseparohte  from  its  oonatitution, 
that  even  the  sacred  Scriptures  mast  be  held  under  lock 
until  opened  by  the  key  of  the  priest — which,  in  ^t, 
revolta  from  all  real  freedom,  and  whose  whole  oonalatent 
and  persisted  eSbrta  in  the  work  of  education  has  been  to 
extinguish  personality,  whkih  is  at  war  with  that  healthful 
variety,  cbaracliiristic  of  a  healthful  and  unfettered  nature, 
and  long!  after  that  dull,  that  compressed,  and  half-deul 


•  This  expression  ia  probably  too  sweeping.  Several  ei- 
oellent  works  on  the  Onier  of  Nature,  suited  to  the  young, 
have  of  late  been  published  in  this  country  ;  although  we 
may  still  derive  much  aid  from  our  continental  neigh- 
bours.    I  am  gUd  to  specify,'  as  one  of  the  best,  and,  '~ 


a  patlam — PAimson's  Zpology  Jar  S<ho^,     I 
f  excellent  frisnd  will  carry  on— beyond  his  ori- 
ginal desigii>~a  task  for  which  his  own  (rediness  of  cha- 


rwtor  so  admiiably  at*  him. 


unifbrmit;.  which  any  one  may  soe  in  the  courts  of  SUmy- 
kurtlf 

It  is  of  no  nss  diaguiiing  the  realities  of  this  qosatioa. 
Liberality  or  no  Uberxlity.  It  simply  smounta  to  this— 
are  you  in  tho  momantous  affair  of  cansolidating  a  national 
education,  to  seek  to  conciliate  where  actual  oonaillation 
is  itnpoaiihle,  unless  by  sacrifices  virtually  destructira  of 
the  most  important  principl'^s  on  which  every  aueh  ays- 
tem  ought  to  be  founded  i  or  openly  acknowledging  a 
difficulty  that  cannot  be  overcome  1  Is  it  not  more  manly, 
aa  well  as  more  honest  ami  wise,  to  resign  at  once  tho 
advantages  to  he  gained  otherwise  by  a  aommon  action  T 
With  all  his  desire  for  common  education,  M.  Willm 
has  arrived  at  this  cDncluiion  in  tho  oiisLing  position  of 
France  ;  and,  judging  from  the  tenor  of  a  brief  notioe, 
this  conclusion,  in  such  circnmstaBces,  does  not  appear 
repugnaut  to  the  opinions  of  his  editor.  Fortunately, 
however,  this  peculiar  diSiculty  it  of  less  consequonos  in 
r.reit  Britain  ;  and  in  so  Gir  as  the  varieties  of  our  Pre- 

eloborate  pleadings  on  behalf  of  unity  are  entitled  to 
every  oonaideration.     With  regard  to  one  minor  point  in 
this  inquiry,  viz.,  the  propriety  of  those  religious  tests 
which  still  bar  access  to  the  chairs  of  Our  universities, 
we  think  he  is  eminently  successful ;  and  oa  the  subject 
is  of  great  and  pressing  moment,  we  sulgain  tha  para- 
graph referring  to  it,  and  an  important  note  attached  : — 
"  One  practical  result  of  theae  views  seems  eminently- 
important.     Moved   by  anxiety   that   a  nliglons   spirit 
■hall  pervade  all  teaching — or,  in  other  wards,  that  this 
important  part  of  Man's  nature  shall  in  nowisB  bo  re- 
pressed or  held  in  abeyance — the  Founders  of  many  of 
our  Educational  Institutions  (amoag  others,  of  the  Scottish 
Universities}  have  sought  to  secure  fitting  dispoaitions 
in  the  Instructor,  by  demanding  that,  previous  to  his 
induction  in  office,  he  suhscHbe  the  special  articles  of  a 
Church.     Now,  in  many  cases,  this  subscription  may  be 
defensible  on  other  grounds  ;  it  may,   for  instanoe,  tana 
part  of  a  general  ecclesiastical  system  :  in  this  plaoe,  how- 
irer,  I  simply  desire  to  examine  the  propriety  aod  effi- 
cacy of  the  practice.  In  reUtion  to  the  fbregoing  special 
ind  ;  and,  considered  exelusively  in  this  respect,  1  eao  sea 
no  barrier  to  our  immediate  and  ditwit  condemnation  of 
inch  usages.      It  would  seem  to  follow  at  oaee,  from 
previous  discussions,  that  the  power  of  beating  evsR 
the  science  of  Morals,  religiously,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  oonsideratioos  which  may  guide  the  teacher's  ohoiae 
the  Churches  of  these  lands ;  and.  assuredly,  it  il 
re  manifest  that  the  relations  between  our  religious 
:nts  and  the  results  of  the  Physical  Scienoee,  are 
altogiHhcr  remote  from  the  questions  about  which  seols 
-  ally  differ.     There  is.  however,  a  farther  cousideratimi 
itled  to  great  weight  in  this  matter.      I  have  aaid  that, 
ecure  that  the  teacher  be  a  religionsly-disposBd  man, 
I  unnecesaar;  to  descend  umonp  these  disputed  details: 
butitiaevenmi 
wholly  wijU 


nents  and  affect 

relatioai,  by  per 

heneion  of  them, 
principles  of  life 

who,  either  from 
of  the  logical  poi 
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and,  on  the  other  haod,  that  anomaly  is  easilj  explained 
which  presents  us  so  frequently  with  bij^h  and  severe 
-Churchmen — stem  and  rigid  supporters  of  systems  of  Arti- 
aciee,  and  other  do|;matic  forms — who  exhibit  withal  only 
▼ery  slight  susceptibility  in  respect  of  religUut  impres- 
jions.  There  is  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  any  Hypo- 
€ruy  in  this  state  of  mind.  It  is  a  real,  and  not  an  assumed 
or  pretended  state — arising  in  the  activity  of  the  logical 
^uUies.  and  the  comparatiTe  inertness  of  the  powers  of 
contemplation  ;  and  it  has  an  exact  counterpart  in  a  pheno- 
xneiion  already  referred  to,  connected  with  the  culti ration 
of  physical  science.  Men,  as  I  preyiously  stated,  are  far 
Irom  uncommon,  who,  while  enjoying  the  greatest  pleasure 
in  the  analytic  representation  and  dcTclopment  of  assumed 
physical  laws,  have  yet  but  imperfect  powers  to  sift 
thoroujrhly  the  physical  facts  on  which  alone  laws  can  be 
/junded  ;  and,  in  the  same  manner,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
a  raind  have  much  interest  in  the  procesiics  and  investi- 
gations of  systematic,  or,  rather,  of  dogmatic  theology, 
without  a  corresponding  power  to  descend  into  the  far 
profounder  region  of  the  I.vtditioxs.  If  we  want 
Rblioion,  then,  let  us  correct  this  serious  mistake.  It  is 
indeed  a  mistake  most  serious,  and  it  would  have  driven 
irom  the  service  of  the  Universities  of  Scotland  men  to 
whom  they  have  ofben  owed  the  preservation  and  ex- 
tension of  their  repute,  had  not  the  evil  been  averted  by 
a  usual  consequence  of  the  existence  of  laws  practically 
inapplicable  to  their  object — viz,  a  systematic  breach  of 
the  formal  obligation,  through  the  general  consent  that  it 
be  regarded  as  a  dead  letter.  But  this  corrective — 
however  otherwise  welcome  —  involves  the  hazard  of 
lamentably  weakening  some  ef  the  most  important  sane- 
41008  of  morality.' '  * 

The  foregoing  argument  leaves  nothing  wanting  in 
point  of  force,  but  it  does  in  respect  of  its  application. 
Why  limit  its  conclusions  to  the  oaso  of  the  Universities  ? 
Why  permit  the  continuance  of  that  much  larger,  if  not 
deeper,  blot  on  our  Scottish  educational  policy — the  sec- 
tarianism of  our  parish  schools  ?  Is  it  not  intolerable 
that,  with  the  words  of  liberalism,  and  harmony,  and  a 
united  system,  ever  on  the  outer  curve  of  their  lips,  these 
ministers  of  ours  shall  stand  by  in  abeyance,  while,  under 

*  The  considerations  in  the  text  seem  to  me  quite  ade- 
quate to  establish  the  entire  inutility  or  inapplicability  of 
onr  existing  tests  in  Scotland  ;  but  tbey  go  mnch  farthor 
— they  show  the  necessary  erroneousness  of  any  1'ositive 
TasT  whatsoever.  Unless  where  purely  dogmatic  Theo- 
]o«ricAl  teaching  is  concerned,  what  we  want  is,  religious 
di»poaUiona  or  susceptihUities  ;  character  indeed,  and  not 
4miHlon.  The  former,  it  is  evident,  cannot  be  assured  by 
tuo  mere  assent  of  tbe  reasoning  powers  to  any  set  of  sys- 
tematic articles:  its  existence  or  non-existence,  its 
atrcngth  or  weakness,  will  be  indicated  only  as  other  points 
of  men's  character  are  indicated;  and  the  Authority  which 
has  the  power  of  selecting  the  Instructor  need  never  be  at 
any  loss  in  reaching  a  conclusion  on  the  subject.  Accord- 
ingly, our  Bcottisn  Universities,  in  their  recent  efforts 
to  induce  tbe  Legislature  to  unshackle  them  from  these 
tests,  very  wisely  abandoned  the  attempt,  merely  to  improve 
and  enlarge  the  present  ones;  and  declared  at  once  against 
the  principle  of  Positive  Tests — ^proposing  to  retain  a  very 
lumple,  negative,  precautionary  declaration,  binding  the 
jucumbent  to  teach  nothing  contrary  to  the  standards  of  the 
Estahlisfu'd  Church. — Early  in  last  summer,  I  enjoyed  the 
hi<rh  pVasuroof  spending  a  morning  with  our  ever-lament- 
ed Chalusbs  ;  and  on  the  conversation  turning  to  the  sub- 
ject, I  had  the  satisfaction  to  hear  him  declare,  after  much 
and  repeated  consideration,  that,  in  his  opinion,  this  settle- 
ment of  the  question  ought  to  be  accounted  satisfactory  by 
all  parties.  Other  eminent  men  in  the  Free  Church,  as  well 
as  die  leading  clergymen  belonging  to  various  Dissenting 
bodies,  have  since  then  given  form  similar  opinions ;  so 
that  there  appears  reason  to  believe,  that  the  Legislature 
would  meet  no  insuperable  obstacle  in  deahng  boldly  with 
die  question.  I  would  add — to  prevent  misconception — 
that  the  Scottish  Universities  do  not  hold  any  Ecaexiasli' 
eal  rank,  equivalent  to  what  is  occupied  by  those  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge ;  the  question  here  simply  being,  as  to  the 
.fitness  of  tlie  ret^uired  signatures  to  insure  due  regard  to 
leliglon  in  teaching.  | 


the  goad  of  a  galling  practical  injustice,  other  parties 
are  spreading  their  own  special  schools  over  the  country, 
and  thus  rendering  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  question 
not  only  remote  but  impracticable  ?  Cannot  thoee  men 
discern  that,  while  they  sleep  and  dream  of  their  favourite 
"difficulties,"  plans  are  being  formed  inconsistent  with 
the  termination  we  all  wish,  and  money  sunk  in  the  erec- 
tion of  school-houses,  in  many  cases  unneeessaiy,  unless 
through  the  demands  of  this  prolonged  and  most  uncalled- 
for  insult?  Or  even  without  regard  to  the  schools, 
where  now  all  our  Whig  hopes,  as  to  the  Whig  reforms 
even  of  the  Universities  ?  Must  the  Free  Churt;h  hare 
erected  theirs,  and  our  rump  of  aristocracy  theirs,  sad 
the  now  formidable  United  Secession  theirs,  before  liord 
John  can  gather  nerve  enough  to  disregard  the  "  sound- 
ing brass*'  of  Dr.  Ilill,  and  to  see  unmoved  the  ominous 
shake  of  Dr.  Lee's  head  ?  It  is,  indeed,  a  most  siekeniog 
conclusion,  but  we  fear  it  has  come  to  this,  that  talk  is 
easier  than  action  ;  that  a  premier  in  posse  may  be  very 
great  and  very  brave,  but  that  the  power  of  realisin*  » 
high  policy  rarely  belongs  to  hearts  reared  within  tbe 
"oold  shade*'  of  an  aristocracy.  It  pleases  I^rd  John 
to  discourse  patronisingly  of  the  people  :  let  him  not  for- 
get TBAT  HIS  RIVAL  BELONGS  TO  THEM. 

Our  space  will  permit  a  reference  to  only  one 
other  subject,  suggested  by  this  valuable  and  comprehen- 
sive work.  There  is  no  hope  for  an  eflbctive  and  well- 
ordered  system  of  National  Education  until  we  assure  a 
supply  of  adequate  teachers ;  and  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  we  cannot  do  this  merely  by  looking  for  learned 
men.  Learning  is  an  element,  and  an  essential  one  ;  but 
there  is  required,  besides,  the  knowledge  of  the  relations 
of  all  science  to  that  young  mind,  and  the  study  of  these 
relations  is  a  new  aid  difficult  science,  nowhere  at  present 
cultivated  in  Great  Britain. 

Nor  is  the  knowledge  of  this  science  even  sufficient. 
The  teacher  ought  to  know  it,  and  to  be  a  man  capable 
of  applying  it — he  should  be  a  moral  engineer,   alike 
scientifically  and  practically ;   he  should  know  huw  to 
draw  his  phins,  and  also  be  fitted  by  his  own  labour  to 
work  them  out.     Now,  this  all  points  to  the  institution 
of  normal  schools,  as  a  first  element  towards  the  erection 
of  a  good  national  system.    In  fact,  if  government  had  be- 
gun rightly,  or  with  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  necessitirs 
of  their  enterprise,  they  might  have  expended  £10O,0O'> 
for  one,  two,  or  even  three  ycai*s,  in  the  erection  of  such 
seminaries.     Dr.  Nichol  writes  on  this  point  as  foUo^^. 
To  one  suggestion  we  would  earnestly  soliifit  the  atte.i- 
tion  of  those  who  have  at  present  influence  in  oar  Uni- 
versities : — 

•*  It  cannot  fail  to  be  inferred,  from  the  whole  bearing 
of  these  rapid  remarks,  and  it  ^ill  be  impressed  ranch 
moro  strongly  by  the  careful  study  of  M.  Willm's  work, 
how  entirely  the  success  of  every  well-ordered  seheme  cf 
Education  must  depend  for  its  success  on  the  character  of 
the  teachers  whose  services  it  can  command.  There  is. 
perhaps,  no  other  element  essential  to  success  in  Edccs- 
tion,  in  which — in  so  far  as  public  precautions  and  arrange- 
ments are  concerned — our  country  is  so  deficient,  as  it 
is  in  this.  To  state  the  case  plainly,  we  have  at  this  mo- 
ment no  fixed  plan  in  the  appointment  of  our  teachers, 
and  no  source  from  which  we  can  safely  draw  them.  Men 
of  talent,  and  with  suitable  conscientiousness,  will,  un- 
doubtedly, soon  adapt  themselves  to  any  position,  how- 
ever novel,  which  can  be  mastered  by  diligence;  but 
assuredly  that  is  not  a  state  in  which  any  country  shouH 
remain,  which  constrains  it  to  trusty  for  the  perfonnaitoe 
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of  fbnctioos  so  viUI,  to  persons  cbosen  nlmost  at  random, 
and  prepared  for  their  duty  bj  no  suitablo  instruction 
either  in  their  science  or  art.   A  teacher,  in  fact,  requires, 
as  his  quahflcation,  the  knowled;;[e  at  once  of  a  peculiar 
scienoe,  and  of  an  art  to  realise  his  knowledge.     The  sci- 
ence ot Pedagogy  is  quite  peculiar,  and  is  not  involved  in, 
or  communicated  bj,  acquaintance  with  other  literature  or 
science.     Like  the  Science  (as  distinct  from  the  Art)  of 
Civil  Engineering,  for  instance,  it  supposes  the  knowledge 
of  other  sciences ;  but  it  has  its  own  important  theory 
besides,  which  is  to  expiscate  ndes  for  the  application  of 
these  sciences  to  practical  affairs.     As  a  first  essential, 
the  teacher  must  know  the  character  and  acquisitions  of  a 
well-formed  mind  ;  and  these  he  may  learn  in  the  world, 
and  by  the  discipline  of  our  Universities  :  but  he  must 
know  besides,   as  his  own  peculiar  science,    the  rules 
which  shoull  guide  his  efforts  in  impressing  this  full 
and  complete  character,  by  degrees,   on  the    mind  of 
advancing  manhood ;   but  this  knowledge   ho  has  now 
no   aid   whatever  in  acquiring.      Pedagogy  is   neither 
Moral  Philosophy  nor  Natural  Philosophy,   nor  Latin  or 
Greek  literature  ;  xdthough,  to  profess  it,  a  man  must  be 
able  to  use  all  these,  in  so  far,  as  bis  instruments :  but,  in 
regard  of  whatever  it  is  beyond  these,  a  teacher  in  this 
country  can  at  present  obtain  no  information,  at  the 
completest  of  the  great  institutions  of  our  realm.  Assuredly 
it  would  be  well,  if  distinct  chairs  of  I'edngogy  were  at- 
tached at  the  earliest  moment  to  every  University  in  these 
Islands  ;  but  if  that  cannot  be  accomplished— if  Govern- 
ment, agitated  by  any  fears,  arc  disinclined  to  prapose  it~ 
may  we  not  expect  tliat  combinations  among  the  professors 
will— as  in  the  case  of  Civil  Engineering — at  an  early  op- 
portunity supply  the  void  ?    I  am  aware  tliat,  to  accom- 
plish such  a  course  of  teaching,  with  the  entire  success 
we  desiderate,  no  combination  would   suffice :    for  that 
would  require  the  unity  which  can   be  imprinted  on  a 
subject  only  by  the  survey  of  one  capable  mind  :   but 
still  there  are  men  connected  with  our  Scottish  Universi- 
ties whose  attention  could  not  be  turned,  even  partially, 
to  such  a  matter,  without  the  accomplishment  of  the  most 
eminent  services.     I  would  therefore  earnestly  suggest, 
that,  without  farther  delay,  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  advancement  of  Education,  signify  a  wish  that  Courses 
of  Lectures,  of  the  description   I    have  referred  to,  be 
forthwith  established.     But,  bosiiles  having  a  knowledge 
of  their  peculiar  Science,  teachers  should  bo  experienced 
in  their  Art — in  the  practical  methods  of  dealing  with 
youth.      They  are  not  mere  closet  inquirers,  but  working 
inquirers — men  who  not  only  require  to  know  how  work 
is  to  bo  done,  but,  at  the  same  time,  can  do  it.    Now  there 
is  no  means  by  which  experience  can  be  obtained,  in  the 
exercise  of  teaching,  except  through  Normal  Schools. 
More  necessary  than  any  scientific  teaching  of  Pcd.ig02:y, 
this  cannot  bo  obtained  unless  through  new  institution*. 
There  is  no  public  establishment  in  this  country  to  which 
these  could  rightly  be  attached ;  and  therefore  wo  must  at 
once   seek  for  a  new  and   extensive  organisatic«n.*     In 
every    shire  in  the  land    there   ought  to  bo  a  Normal 
School,  capable  of  training  teachers,  adequate  to  the  full 
supply  of  its  district ;  and  these  of  course  ought  to  con- 
duct, or^aid  in  conducting,  the  Elementary  Schools  of  the 
town,  and  the  higher  schools  or  Central  Academies  of  the 
district.     The  need  for  such  schools  is  so  amply  unfolded 
by  M.    Willm,  that  I  shall  not  dwell  on  it ;    it  is,  in 
&ct,  sufficiently  manifest,  to  have  extracted  special  pro- 
visions   from   every   advanced  Government  of  Europe. 
Much  of  M.  Willm' s  advocacy  will  bo  found  imnecessary 
here — I  mean  where  he  speaks  so  anxiously  of  tho  sutfi- 
ciency  of  the  guarantees  that  may  be  given  to  Govern- 
ment.    The  Government  of  this  country  has  out  lived 
any  special  carefulness  about  such  guarantees — its  first 
desire  is.  that  the  people  be  intelligent  enough  to  un- 
derstand its  designs.     The  jealousy  we  have  to  combat, 

*  I  have  said,  in  the  text,  that  we  have  as  yet  no  public 
institution  of  this  kind,  such  as  we  require ;  but  there  are 
several  excellent  private  ones.  I  would  sueoify  among 
theso  the  ^reat  Diocesan  Normal  Sclwol  of  Ohestzr,  which, 
under  tlie  management  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ri;(g,  leaves  very 
Hide  to  be  desired.  See,  for  details,  tho  rjcent  wor.^^  of 
Jf  r.  Kay  of  Cambridge. 


springs  from  the  opposite  quarter — the  jealousy  of  ioroe 
of  tho  people  of  any  movement  of  Government  towards 
their  enlightenment  and  elevation,  lest  it  covertly  involve 
what  is  sinister.  This  is  probably  the  price  that  every 
Government  most  pay  for  past  errors.  In  the  case  of 
ours,  sectarian  wishes  have  disappeared  ;  and  it  is  really, 
in  all  chief  respects,  ahead  of  the  people :  but  the  memory 
of  the  past  cannot  in  a  day  be  efikoed  ;  and  measures  are 
apt  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the  practices  of  an 
effete  policy,  probably  on  y  the  more  readily,  if  they  point 
to  good  which  the  general  intelligence  is  not  sufilciontly 
developed  to  acoount  desirable,  or  at  least  to  view  as  es- 
pecially urgent." 

We  would  have  concluded  here,  but  that  our  previous 
quotations  are  all  from  Dr.  Nichol's  dissertation.  The 
following  passage  on  moral  education,  from  the  treatise 
of  SL  Willm,  is  eminently  characteristic  of  that  work. 
It  abounds  in  such  passages,  manifesting  the  rare  combi- 
nation of  a  wise  and  profound  philosophy  with  those 
practical  instincts,  which  even,  apart  from  reflection,  ap- 
pear to  inform  some  minds  almost  instantaneously  of  the 
right  mode  of  action.  Tho  perusal  of  this  extract  will 
amply  uphold  our  reoommendatioh  of  the  book  to  the 
careful  study  of  all  parents  and  teachers : — 

' '  The  great  defect  of  most  of  the  moral  stories  related  to 
chiUrcn  is  their  fictitious  character.  They  too  often  show 
vice  corporeally  punished,  and  virtue  rewarded  in  tho 
sarao  manner.  Now,  without  referring  to  what  is  anti- 
christian  and  immoral  in  this  method  of  interpreting  the 
ways  of  Providence  upon  the  earth,  is  there  no  danger  of 
increa3ing,  by  such  means,  that  selfishness  which  morality 
should  overcome  ?  Is  it  not  to  be  feared,  that  when  the 
child  has  become  a  man,  be  will  find  the  real  world  so 
difierent  from  this  ideal  world,  that  his  morality  may  be 
seriously  compromised  ? 

"  Let  the  children  be  taught,  by  examples  drawn  rather 
from  real  life,  the  natural  consequences  of  vice  and  of 
virtue  ;  let  them  be  made  aware  of  the  evils  and  shame, 
sufferings  and  remorse,  which  the  former  brings  after  it, 
of  all  that  is  noble  and  great  in  the  latter,  and  of  the  ad- 
vantigcs,  and  tho  pure  and  inward  joys  it  affords.  Let 
them  bo  made,  tor  instance,  to  observe  tho  confusion  in 
which  the  liar  involves  himself  when  ho  wishes  to  support 
his  falsehoods,  and  to  what  contempt  he  is  exposed  when 
betrayed  by  his  own  contradictions.  Let  them  be  told  of 
the  fatal  oonsequenoes  of  incontinence,  idleness,  impro- 
bity, envy,  hatred,  and  anger,  of  all  the  vices  and  bad 
p:is&ions.  On  the  other  hand,  let  thcut  bo  made  to  un- 
derstand how  probity  produces  confidence  and  esteem,  and 
therefore  credit  and  prcperity,  the  hnppy  consequences 
of  moderation,  of  the  love  of  labour,  of  temperance,  and 
kindness,  of  all  good  qualities,  and  of  all  virtues.  But 
let  them  bo  afterwards  ma'.le  to  hato  vice  for  itself,  as  un- 
worthy of  a  *  ational  being,  disgraceful  and  degrading  to 
man,  and  to  love  virtue  for  its  own  sake,  on  account  of 
Its  inherent  dignity  and  beauty.  I^t  crime  appear  to 
them  miserable  in  the  midst  of  tho  greatest  prosperity, 
and  only  the  more  hateful  when  triumphant ;  and  let 
virtue  shine  forth  as  worthy  of  «nvy,  even  when  loaded 
with  misfortunes ;  and  the  more  beautiful  when  it  requires 
to  make  great  efforts  and  sacrifices  to  support  itself. 

"  In  this  w<ay  the  conscience  will  be  dcvolped  and  the 
moral  sense  become  stronger  and  more  refined  ;  Duty 
will  be  imposed  on  the  Will,  gifted  with  tho  highest  au- 
thority ;  and  it  will  become  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
fail  in  an  obligation,  presented  to  the  mind  with  due 
clearness,  and  to  the  reason  with  the  character  of  neces- 
sity. But  man  is  not  a  pure  intelligence ;  his  worldly 
interests,  the  incliiiations  of  his  physical  naturo,  and 
his  passions  from  within,  constituting  a  power,  not  ne- 
cessarily hostile,  but  often  opposed  to  his  moral  na- 
ture, and  frequently  leading  him  astray.  And  as  science 
alone  is  insufficient  to  guide  tbe  mariner  into  a  safe 
haven,  without  the  assistance  of  the  courageous  pilot, 
wiio  has  strength  adequate  to  guide  him  through  the 
waves  and  tempest,  so  man  require.*,  besides  tho  knowledge 
of  wliat  is  right,  the  firamess  and  constancy  necessary  to 
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enable  him  to  resist  the  solieitntions  of  the  senses  mod  the 
etormi  of  pMsion.  To  teaoh  him  to  gorern  his  desires* 
and  to  refulato  his  passions  by  pmdenee  and  in  confurmitj 
with  the  principles  of  reason,  to  exercise  his  moral  cou- 
I'age  and  to  strengthen  his  will,  is  the  second  object  of 
moral  education.  Children  must  be  earlj  accustomed  to 
resist  their  natural  inclinations,  to  rule  their  passionate 
desii«9,  and  to  command  their  emotions.  This  habit  can 
only  be  acquired  by  exercise  and  constant  effort.  The 
more  we  allow  passion  to  rule  orcr  us,  the  more  difficult 
ia  it  to  overcome  it,  and  the  more  we  become  its  slave  ; 
but  strength  of  WiU  also  increases  with  success.  Hence 
the  importance  of  good  habits  acquired  in  infancy  and 
youth.  Besides  instruction,  enlightening  the  conscience 
and  forming  the  moral  judgment,  the  means  to.be  em- 
ployed to  endow  reason  with  the  strength  needful  to  sub- 
due the  passions  and  unlawful  desires  are — tho  counsels 
of  prudence,  a  lively  sense  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature, 
and  especially  the  voice  of  Religion.  We  shall  elsewhere 
SCO  what  discipline  can  effect  with  regard  to  this.  Now 
all  such  means  are  at  the  commend  of  teachers,  seconded 
by  our  pastors.  It  is  especially  in  this  latter  talk  that 
the  intervention  of  Religion  is  indispensable  to  the  cause 
of  Morality.  Religiously  educated,  our  children  will  not 
£iil  to  walk  in  tho  ways  of  God,  which  are  those  of  jus- 
tice, truth,  purity,  and  humanity.  Let  God,  therefore, 
be  presented  to  them,  not  only  as  the  Creator  and  Ruler 
of  Uie  Uuivorse,  but  as  the  Author  and  Guardian  of  that 
Moral  Law  which  He  himself  has  written  on  our  hearts. 
Let  the  voice  of  conscience  be  to  them  what  in  reality  it 
is — tho  voice  of  God  :  it  will  not  on  that  account  be  more 
binding,  but  it  will  be  more  imposing,  more  powerful,  and 
more  sacred.  Above  all,  let  them  seek,  in  prayer,  in  the 
habit  of  raising  their  minds  to  God,  and  of  filling  their 
souls  with  the  thought  of  the  Infinite,  a  refuge  against 
misfortune,  and,  at  ^the  same  time,  strength  to  resist 
evil." 


IRELAND  AND  THE  IRISH. 

Wx  have  reoeived  a  number  of  books  and  pamphlets 
respecting  the  state  of  Ireland  and  the  causes  of  the  recent 
famine.  If  a  country  could  be  saved  by  the  multitude  of 
books,  Ireland  would  be  happy.  There  seems  to  have 
been  quite  a  rage  to  write  and  publish  regarding  Ireland, 
on  the  part  of  many  who  did  not  consider  acquaintance 
with  the  subject  treated  essential  to  authorship.  We 
are  compelled  to  leave  unnoticed  many  pamphlets  which 
display  prominently  that  characteristic,  and  many  of 
oven  higher  pretensions.  We  have,  for  example,  "  The 
Claim  of  Ireland,"  a  sermon  by  Mr.  Thorn  of  Liverpool. 
It  is  a  production  at  latest  for  the  last  century,  and  treats 
largely  of  the  penal  laws.  We  have  a  somewhat  simiUr 
production  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  New  York  ; 
and  indeed  there  is  a  veiy  general  notion  that  England 
oppresses  Ireland  most  miserably,  whereas,  irrespective 
of  the  church  which  the  peasantry  do  not  attend,  Eng- 
land is  not  guiltj  on  this  charge.  Ireland  oppresses  Ire- 
land. The  superior  distrains  the  serf.  Insufficient  te- 
nnre  hampers  the  tenant ;  and  a  land  untilled  becomes  a 
land  of  misery. 

Upon  this  subject  we  cordially  recommend  '*  Six 
Weeks  in  Ireland,  by  William  Bennett,"*  a  generous 
Englbhman,  a  member  of  tho  Society  of  Friends,  who 
Tiaited  Ireland  to  dispense  the  liberal  bounty  of  that 
body.  Tho  work  is  cheap— full  of  daguerreotype  draw- 
ings from  life— not,  of  course,  ordinary  drawings,  but 
plain  pen-and-ink  sketches ;  by  which  one  may  compre- 
hend the  whole  matter  that  came  under  the  writer's  in- 
spection. 


'  Another  work  not  relating  to  tho  lamlne,  bat  written 
before  its  time,  by  an  eooentric  lady,  a  native  of 
Now  York,  who  left  her  home,  orowod  the  Atiaotie, 
travelled  over  a  large  portion  of  Ireland  on  foot  and  by 
car,  slept  in  the  cheapest  lodging-houses  often,  did  all 
the  work  as  part  of  her  special  duty,  and  has  written  a 
book  for  the  same  reason.  The  woi^  is  rather  large, 
but  not  more  voluminous  than  interesting :  and  if  any 
party,  desirous  of  knowing  more  than  he  at  present  has 
been  told  of  the  Irish  peasants,  should  order  from  his 
bookseller,  "  Ireland's  Welcome  to  the  Stranger*'* — ^ 
will  not  bo  disappointed.  The  lady  ia  a  member  of  the 
Total  Abstinence  societies,  not  merely  from  intoxicating 
drinks — for  which  she  deserves  all  praise — ^butalso,  as  we 
learn  incidentally,  fi^>m  tea,  and  from  the  flesh  of  »"*'"**It, 
a  degree  of  self-denial  in  which  we  cannot  conveniently 
join.  Her  tour  was  undertaken  in  1844  and  1845 — the 
yean  when  the  Repeal  agitation  was  in  a  crisis ;  and  the 
precise  objects  in  view  when  it  was  undertaken  are  thus 
described : — 

"  '  Remember,  my  children,'  said  my  &ther,  '  that 
the  Irish  are  a  suffering  people ;  and  when  thej  oome  to 
your  doors,  never  send  them  empty  away.'  It  was  ia 
the  garrets  and  oelhin  of  New  York  that  I  first  became 
acquainted  with  the  Irish  peasantiy,  and  it  was  there  I 
taw  they  were  a  suffering  people.  Their  patieraee,  their 
cheerfulness,  their  flow  of  blundering,  hap-haxard,  happy 
wit,  made  them  to  me  a  distinot  people  from  sill  I  had 
seen.  Often,  when  seated  at  my  fireside,  havo  I  said  to 
those  most  dear  to  my  heart,  '  God  will  one  day  allow 
me  to  breathe  the  mountain  air  of  the  sea-girt  coast  of 
Ireland,  to  sit  down  in  their  cabins,  and  then  Jean  what 
soil  has  nurtured,  what  hardships  have  disciplined^  ao 
hardy  a  raoe^-so  patient  and  so  impetuous,  so  revenge- 
ful and  so  fbigiring,  so  proud  and  so  humble,so  obstinate 
and  so  docile,  so  witty  and  so  simple  a  people.' 

**  Those  who  then  laughed  at  my  vagaries  havo  all  gone 
down  to  the  dust.  TIm  world  was  before  me  and  all 
mankind,  my  brethren.  '  I  have  made  you  deaolatii.  I 
want  you  for  other  purposes.  Go  work  in  my  Tineyard,' 
was  the  word.  I  conferred  not  with  fleah  and  blood. 
No  pope  or  priest,  no  minister  or  prelate,  augmented 
my  purse,  to  enable  me  to  spy  out  the  nakedness  of  the 
land.  I  came  'a  warfiuv  at  my  own  chai^gea.'  I 
oame  to  gather  no  legends  of  fairies  or  banshees,  to  poll 
down  no  monarchies,  or  set  up  any  democracies ;  bat  I 
came  to  glean  after  the  reapen,  to  gather  up  the  frag- 
ments, to  see  the  poor  peasant  by  wayside  and  in  bog, 
in  the  field,  and  by  his  peat  fire,  and  to  read  to  him  the 
story  of  Calvary.  I  oame  to  linger  with  the  woaien  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  go  with  them  early  to  the  sepul- 
chre. I  have  done  so ;  and  should  the  fastidious  reader 
say  that  this  condescending  to  men  of  low  estate,  this 
eating  with  publicans  and  sinners  above  all»  this  lodging 
in  a  manger,  is  quite  in  bad  odour  if  not  in  bad  taste,  he 
must  be  told  it  was  because  there  was  no  '  room  for  me 
in  the  inn,'  or  because  my  pained  feet  oould  go  no  &r- 
ther. 

' '  I  had  oounted  the  cost.  I  knew  there  wers  professed 
Christians  in  the  nineteenth  century,  who  would  be  for- 
getful to  entertain  strangers,  and  would  aak,  'where 
hast  thou  left  those  few  sheep  in  the  wildeneis  ?'  I 
knew  there  were  '  doorkeepen  in  tho  house  of  God' 
who  would  say,  '  Sit  thou  here  under  my  footstool,'  if 
the  '  gold  ring  and  goodly  apparel '  were  wanting ;  and 
I  knew  that  she,  whose  delicate  foot  never  treads  the 
threshold  of  the  poor,  would  scruple  the  propriety  if  not 
the  reputation  of  her  who  does  it.  I  have  not  *  dipped 
my  pen  in  gall'  towards  any  of  those ;  I  have  mentioned 
no  names  where  they  could  be  readily  avoided,  and  then* 
in  most  cases,  where  gratitude  required  me  to  do  so. 
"  I  ask  no  reward — I  ask  no  sympathy.  Thissowing'  by 
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the  ade  of  all  waters  has  bean  abundantly  pnid  by  the 
'God  sara  ye  kindly/  and  the  'Fear  not,  I  am  with 
yon.' 

"Reader,  I  would  not  be  an  e^^otUt — I  would  not  boast ; 
btit  I  would  speak  of  that  Almighty  arm  that  sttstained 
me,  when,  on  a  penny's  worth  of  bread,  I  have  walked 
oyer  mountain  and  bog^  for  twenty  and  twenty-three  miles, 
resting  upon  a  wall,  by  the  side  of  a  lake,  or  upon  my 
basicet,  reading  a  chapter  in  the  sweet  Word  of  Life  to 
some  Ustening  labourer;  and  when  at  night-fall,  in  some 
humble  lodging-house,  my  potato  and  salt  were  taken,  my 
feet  bathed,  theo  oould  I  sing  of  meroy ;  then  oould  I  say, 
what  lack  I  yet  ?  I  never  had  one  fear  by  night  or  by 
day,  nor  ever  cast  a  longing,  lingering  look  behind,  to 
mj  once-loved  home  across  the  ocean." 

We  should  perhaps  explain  that  Miss  Nicholson  acted 
not  only  as  a  traveller  determined  to  see  and  record  what 
she  saw,  but  also  as  a  missionary  ;  and  it  may  be  right  to 
sftj,  that  nowhere  met  she  with  molestation  on  account 
of  her  principles,  although  they  were  often  promulgated 
in  the  most  forbidding  places  and  circumstances. 
I"  There  b  little  in  her  book  to  criticise,  but  much  to 
mterest.  We  have  no  right  to  quarrel  with  style  when 
no  pretensions  to  fine  writing  are  made ;  and  no  means 
of  dealing  with  an  authoress  who  only  relates  &cts  not  as 
they  may  always  and  absolutely  be  seen,  but  as  shs  found 
them.  With  her  passage  to  Liverpool  and  thence  to 
Dublin  we  meddle  not ;  but  we  join  her  at  the  head  of 
Capel  Street,  in  Bolton  Street,  Dublin,  near  by  the  Linen 
IM. 

'*Fridaif. — Visited  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  arts, 
and  saw  some  specimens  of  taste  beyond  what  I  had  anti- 
cipated. The  bog  oak  of  Ireland  (which  is  found  buried 
in  the  earth),  when  polished  and  made  into  many  articles 
of  taste,  is  a  beautiful  specimen,  not  only  of  the  skill  of 
the  mechanic,  but  of  the  richness  of  this  neglected  island  in 
its  bowels  as  well  as  upon  its  surface.  Here  were  chairs, 
and  tables,  small  fancy  articles,  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty, 
which  were  made  from  this  wood.  Among  its  highest  omar 
ments  was  a  standing  '  Father  Mathew  administering  the 
pledge  to  a  peasant,'  both  as  large  as  life ;  the  peasant 
kneeling.  The  complacent  look  of  the  kind  apostle  of 
temperanoe  is  a  happy  illustration  of  the  '  peaoe  and  good- 
will to  men'  which  mark  the  footsteps  of  this  unassuming 
man,  wherever  they  can  be  traced. 

"Saturday. — Was  introduced  into  the  Linen  Hall; 
here  is  a  sad  memento  of  Ireland's  blighted  prospects  of 
her  once  proud  manufacture  of  this  useful  article.  The 
desohkted  hall,  with  its  appendages,  which  once  included 
two  acres  of  ground,  now  and  then  in  some  dusty  room, 
shows  a  sack  or  two  of  linen,  and  in  some  dark  hall,  a 
iew  piles  of  linsey  wooUey.  Here  was  the  son  of  an  old 
inheritor  of  some  of  Uiese  rooms,  when,  in  its  glory,  its 
coffee-room  was  thronged  with  men  of  business,  now 
ituidiug  almost  alone  in  its  nudst,  selling  linen,  to  tell 
the  inquirer  what  it  once  was. 

"  My  next  visit  was  to  the  Poor  House,  for  I  had 
heard  much  of  their  well-managed  laws,  from  all  but 
beggars,  who  gave  them  no  share  in  their  affections.  The 
house  contained  one  thousand  seven  hundred  persons,  of 
^  ages,  and  all  who  were  able  were  at  work,  or  in 
school.  The  rooms  were  well  ventiUted,  and  the  floors 
daily  washed.  The  aged  appeared  as  cooofortable  as  care 
and  attention  could  make  them.  One  old  lady  was 
pointed  out  to  us  who  was  a  hundred  and  six  years  old ; 
she  eould  read  without  glasses,  and  had  the  use  of  all  her 
faculties.  The  dinner  hour  was  near ;  three  pounds  and 
a-half  of  potatoes  were  poured  from  a  net  upon  the  table 
for  each  individual ;  fingers  supplied  the  place  of  knives 
and  forks ;  and  the  dexterity  of  a  company  of  urchins,  in 
divesting  the  potato  of  its  coat,  and  dabbing  it  into  the 
salt  upon  the  table,  caused  me  imprudently  to  say,  '  I 
am  happy,  my  lads,  to  see  you  so  pleasantly  employed.' 
'Silence'  was  written  upon  the  walls,  but  this  unlucky 
remark  of  mine  changed  the  suppressed  titter  into  a 


laugh,  and  the  unfortunate  wights  were  turned  into  the 
yard,  in  spite  of  all  mediation  on  my  part,  as  being  the 
aggressor.  But  the  loud  laugh  and  buoyant  leap  of 
these  boys  testified  that  the  loss  of  a  dinner  oould  not 
bring  sadness  into  the  hearts  of  these  merry  Irish  lads. 

"  The  most  admirable  arrangement  was  shown  in  the 
beds,  which  were  made  of  straw,  and  emptied  every 
month,  and  clean  straw  substituted.  The  straw  taken 
out  is  cut  up,  and  finng  into  a  largo  pit.  The  suds  from 
the  laundry  are  then  conveyed  to  it  by  a  channel,  and 
it  is  thus  converted  into  a  rich  manure.  The  yearly  pro- 
fit from  this  plan  is  from  £130  to  £140  :  this  is  a  great 
economy,  besides  the  advantage  of  cloanliness  to  the  in- 
mates. This  manure  is  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  a  multitude  of  swine  are  fattened  upon  the 
offals  of  the  food,  and  are  sold  for  the  same  purpose. 
Twice  a-weck  soup  is  given,  and  stirabout  and  butter- 
milk in  tho  morning;  the  aged  and  the  invalids  have 
broad  and  tea  when  required." 

If  Miss  Nicholson  had  visited  the  north  of  Ireland 
she  would  have  found  the  Linen  Hall  of  Belfast  a 
different  kind  of  |>lace  altogether  from  that  of  Dub- 
lin. The  rise  of  Belfast  luis  taken  that  particular 
trade  from  Dublin  where,  in  point  of  fiict,  the  linen 
manufiKJtuFers  of  the  north  wore  wont  to  travel  for  th» 
purpose  of  soiling  their  wares.  In  all  quarters  of  Irdand 
she  would  have  found  the  workhouses  equally  clean ;  and 
as  she  uses  neither  tea  nor  tobacco,  she  would  have  had 
no  sympathy  with  the  complaints  of  the  paupers  who,  de- 
barred from  these  comforts  and  luxuries,  were  wont  grie- 
vously to  lament  over  days  and  nights  departed. 

Miss  Nicholson  did  not  find  the  cabins  of  the  Irish  poor 
distinguished  by  that  universal  filth  which  has  been  moat 
untruly  ascribed  to  them.  We  have  also  penetrated  into 
the  poorest  homes  of  Ireland,  and  often  seen  a  print  of 
one  or  two  saints,  a  daub  resembling  Father  Mathew, 
and  a  repeal  card,  in  clean  neat  cottages,  put  down  in 
the  returns  of  the  population  oommissioners  as  hovels. 

"  I  went  into  cabins  of  filth,  an^  I  went  into  cabins  of 
the  greatest  cleanliness,  whose  white-washed  walls,  and 
nicely-scoured  stools,  said  that  '  She  that  looketh  well  to 
the  ways  of  her  household  lives  here. '  All  ages  saluted  me 
as  the  American  stranger,  and  said  one,  '  Ye'r  a  won- 
derful body  ;  and  did  you  come  alone  ?  Oh !  America  is  a 
beautiful  country,  and  if  I  was  there  I  would  get  the  mate.' 
Seeing  a  repeal  button  in  the  coat  of  a  man  standing  by 
his  car,  I  inquired,  '  Do  you  find  employment,  sir  ?' 

"  'But  little,  ma'am;  I  suffer  much,  and  get  little. 
O'Connell  has  worked  hard  for  us,  and  is  now  in  jaiL 
I'm  waitin'  here  for  a  job ;  and  the  thief  of  a  fellow  wont 
get  on  to  my  car,  with  my  repeal  button  in  sight.  But 
I  will  wear  it.  Oh !  the  country's  dyin'  ;  it's  starvin' ; 
it's  kilt.  And  O'Connell  wont  let  us  fight,  and  I  'spose 
that's  the  best  way.'" 

Perhaps  we  can  do  no  better  than  continue  these 
sketches  firom  the  street. 

"  A  cleanly  woman,  knitting  upon  a  wall,  told  me  she 
was  English ;  had  been  in  Dublin  a  year ;  her  health 
was  poor,  and  she  had  oome  out  for  an  airing.  '  But 
oh  !  these  miserable  beggars.  They  think  they  shall  get 
free  ;  but  England  is  so  grabbing  they  never  will ;  and, 
besidos,  there  is  an  ancient  prophecy  that  Enghmd  is  to 
fight  and  conquer  the  whole  world,  and  give  them  all  the 
gospel.' 

•*  *  Whore  did  you  find  this  prophecy  V 

"  '  They  say  it's  in  the  Bible.' 

"  '  To  what  church  do  you  belong?' 

"'To  the  Protestant.' 

"  'You  should  read  the  Bible  for  yourself,  and  see  if 
you  can  find  such  a  prophecy.' 

"  '  I've  a  prayer-book.' 

"Leaving  this  learned  theologian,  I  found  a  woman 
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tUng  upon  »  stone,  with  a  basket  of  gooseberries  by  her 
aide,  from  which  she  had  sold  but  three-halfpenoe- 
s^rthing*  s  worth  tinoe  the  preceding  morning, 
fii "  *  I  have  three  children  to  feed,*  said  she,  *  and  God 
knows  how  I  can  do  it ;  when  they  were  babies  around 
my  feet  I  c^uld  feed  *em,  and  put  decent  clothes  on  their 
bodies  ;  but  now  I  can  get  no  work.' 

"  For  a  halfpenny  she  poured  twice  the  value  into  my 
bag,  which  I  refused  ;  when,  with  the  tear  in  her  eye, 
she  said,  '  You  would  give  more  if  you  had  it,  and  you 
apeak  a  kind  word  to  the  poor ;  and  what's  a  handful  of 
gooseberries  ?'  Turn  in  jr  to  the  old  men  who  were  break- 
ing stones,  I  said  to  them,  '  You  are  aged,  aud  how 
much  do  you  have  for  this  labour  T 

**  *  Sixpence-halfpenny  a-day,  ma'am/ 

**•  Is  that  all?* 

"  '  Ah  !  that  is  better  than  idleness,'  said  the  younger, 
'  and  my  wife  gets  a  job  now  and  then,  which  helps  us  a 
litUe.'  " 

Aflcr  Dublin,  Miss  Nicholson  visited  Tullamore,  and, 

as  usual,  examined  the  prison-house,  and  the  poor-house, 

which  were  in  good  order. 

"  In  the  ailernoon  I  visited  the  jsil,  a  building,  with  its 
appendftgps,  including  an  acre  and  a  half  of  land.  It  con- 
tained eigfhty-ono  prisoners  ;  seventeen  had  been  that 
morning  sent  to  Dublin  for  transportation.  They  were  all 
at  work  ;  same  cracking  stones,  somo  making  shoes,  and 
others  tailoring  or  wcavmg.  Their  food  is  one  pound  of 
stirabout  and  milk  in  the  morning,  and  four  pounds  of 
potatoes  for  dinner.  There  are  two  hospitals,  one  for 
males,  and  the  othtr  for  females.  The  drop  where  crimi- 
rals  are  executed  is  m  front ;  four  had  suffered  upon  it 
within  the  last  two  years. 

•*  From  the  prison  I  went  to  the  poor-house,  which  was 
conducted  on  the  same  principle  as  that  of  Dublin  ;  but 
the  funds  were  so  low  that  but  throe  hundred  could  be 
sccommodatcd,  aud  multitudes  of  the  poor  wcro  suffering 
vp3n  the  streets.  A  flourishing  school  was  in  opemticn, 
the  specimens  of  writin;^  doing  honour  to  the  teachers. 
The  children  are  fed  three  times  a  day  ;  they  get  a  noggin 
of  milk  at  each  mcnl,  with  porridge  in  the  morning,  po- 
tatoes at  noon,  and  bread  at  night." 

The  cabins  may  be  poor  but  the  prisons  arc  always 
comfortible.  It  becomes  quite  a  treat  for  a  peasant  to 
get  into  jail.  But  in  the  ncighbourhod  of  Tullamore  the 
lady  found  considerable  comfort. 

The  American  pilgrim  next  visited  the  county  Wick- 
low,  and  we  venture  to  say  that  a  scene  more  fair  she 
would  not  meet  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississipi  to  that 
of  the  Columbia.  Years  may  pass  ere  we  see  again  the 
Wicklow  mountains  and  all  their  wild  scenery,  even  in 
these  days  of  steam  and  railways,  but  we  may  not  forget 
the  rose-bound  cottages  and  the  prim  neat  villages,  with 
all  the  rich  profusion  of  verdure  round  and  round  them, 
that  should  bespeak  a  happy  land. 

Miss  Nicholson's  experience  was  similar.  She  found 
comfort  in  many  Wicklow  homes.  Sure  we  are  that  she 
.also  found  warm  hearts  to  share  it  with  "the  stranger." 

*•  Following  his  guidance,  I  found  myself  at  the  gate. 
An  open  lane  i:hnwed  the  placid  sea,  and  the  far-famed 
mountains  of  Wicklow.  About  the  door  wore  roses,  a 
shrubbery,  and  lilies  of  the  most  beautiful  kind.  I  entered, 
80  fatigued  with  the  day's  excursion,  tliat  I  cared  but 
little  wiicther  smiles  or  frowns  received  me.  A  daughter 
met  mo  in  the  hall,  and  presenting  her  the  letter  from  a 
long  absent  brother,  she  invited  me  in.  The  mother  was 
called,  and  though  she  gave  me  no  Irish  '  thousand  wel- 
comes.' yet  when  she  saw  the  letter  from  her  son,  and 
heard  the  sad  tale  of  my  coach  ride,  the  loss  of  my  carpet 
bag,  and  my  walk  through  quagmire  and  ditch  to  her 
houfe,  she  invited  me  in  to  a  well-fumishcd  table,  with 
every  appendage  of  neatness  and  order.  1  he  party  con« 
sisted  of  the  mother,  the  eldest  son,  four  daughters,  a 
little  ftifco,  a  young  Indy  and  her  brother,    who  were 


lodgers,  and  two  ladies  on  &  visit.  The  yezatioiis  of  the 
day  and  the  embarrassments  of  a  stranger  were  soon  lost 
in  the  courtesy  and  flow  of  kindness  manifested  ;  and  I  felt 
as  if  seated  at  the  dinner-table  of  an  intelligent  New  Eng- 
land family,  where  familiar  friends  had  assembled.  After 
dinner,  the  mother  invited  me  to  the  garden,  saying, 
'We  have  made  our  arrangements  for  you  to  spend  a 
week  with  us,  and  if  we  did  not  wish  it  we  should  not  ask 
it ;  so  this  point  is  at  onoe  settled,  and  we  will  show  yoa 
what  we  can  of  our  country  and  people.*  Tlie  kindness 
of  this  offer  was  greatly  heightened,  when  I  ascertained 
that  the  youag  gentleman  who  lodged  with  them  bad 
offered  his  room  for  my  accommodation,  and  that  he  wis 
to  share  the  bed  of  the  Son  of  the  mistress. 

"Reader,  do  you  love  domestic  life,  where  plenty, 
order,  and  comfort  reside  ?  Then  come  to  the  garden  ef 
Ireland,  the  county  of  Wicklow,  and  I  will  introduce  you 
to  a  family  where  all  these  rare  qualifications  may  be 
found.  This  widow  had  been  the  mother  of  eleven  chil- 
dren ;  one  had  been  drowned,  and  his  monument,  w:Ui 
that  of  his  father,  was  near  the  dwelling.  A  son  was 
living  in  New  York,  and  two  in  Ireland,  four  daagblcn 
woro  at  home  ;  the  youngest  had  made  a  choice  for  hf r- 
self,  and  was  well  settled  near  the  family,  in  one  of  the 
tidy  cottages  that  adorn  the  parish,  where  Lord  Wicklow 
has  lavislicd  his  good  taste  so  profusely.  Industry  and  eco- 
nomy were  happily  blended  in  this  family ;  the  daughters, 
unlike  many  in  Ireland,  with  smaller  incomes  than  they, 
were  not  unacquainted  with  all  that  appertained  to  tbe 
good  management  of  a  house.  Their  plentiful  board  wa«i 
spread  with  wholesome  food  of  their  own  prcparing^ ;  and 
every  apartment  of  the  house  testified  to  their  handy- 
work.  The  morning  and  evening  prayer  ascended  froa 
the  altar  here ;  and  though  not  in  accordance  with  my 
own  habits  of  extemporaneous  prayer,  yet  never  did  I  as- 
semble for  the  family  devotion,  but  I  felt  on  retiring  that 
my  heart  had  been  warmed,  and  my  resolutions  strength- 
ened in  serving  my  God.  It  may  with  propriety  be 
averred,  that  when  the  morning  and  evening  prayer  are 
offered  in  a  family  circle,  that  family  is  generally  the  abode 
of  peace  and  good  order. 

"Give  mo  the  sweet  abode,  however  hnmble,  where 
every  child  is  taught  to  speak  the  name  of  God  with  re- 
verence ;  where,  mom  and  eve,  the  lowly  knee  is  bent 
around  tho  hallowed  shrine  of  prayer  and  praise. 

**  The  following  morning  the  mother  w.ilked  with  me 
to  Arklow  ;  and  there,  to  my  great  joy,  wxis  ray  carpiH 
bag,  left  by  the  coachman  on  his  return.  I  found  tliat 
my  aged  companion  had  not  lived  in  vain;  for  b"»ide 
havin;;,  after  her  husband's  death,  paid  some  hundreds  of 
pounds  of  debts  that  were  in  arrears,  she  reared  eleven 
children  in  habits  of  industry,  educated  them  for  good 
society,  and  gave  them  all  tolerable  portions.  She  has  a 
mind  stored  with  interesting  anecdote  of  the  history  of 
her  country,  especially  that  part  belonging  to  tbe  days  of 
ninety-eight.  The  poetry  with  which  all  the  n.irnitioi:5 
of  the  Iri.«(h  pea.santry  are  mmgled,  makes  an  observing 
listener  willing  to  give  them  Ossian  for  their  couiitryinan, 
for  they  spontaneously  breathe  out  many  of  his  senteacos, 
without  over  having  known  his  book  or  his  name. " 

There  is  a  little  more  of  the  better  class  of  Irish  life  in 

low  places. 

"  When  we  lefl  the  tower,  we  visited  the  fishermen's 
settlement  on  the  sea-shore.  This  consists  of  perliapv 
three  huoi>jd  huts  of  a  squalid  appearance  outside;  but 
on  entering  one  of  them  we  were  happily  disappointinl. 
for  wo  had  a  cordial  welcome  to  a  neatly  white-washed 
room :  the  cupboards  in  the  kitchen  and  little  parlour 
were  neatly  arranged,  and  the  bed  neatly  curtained. 
This  is  quito  common,  even  where  the  pig  has  a  bed 
on  a  pile  of  straw  in  the  comer." 

And  we  quote  an  angry  mother's  account  of  her  child, 

because  it  shows,   under  an  over-current  of  wrath,  a 

stratum  of  decent  habits. 

"  We  entreated  that  she  would  allow  us  to  speak  im 
the  child,  and  finally  succeeded,  tbe  mother  mcanvhSe 
tiking  an  infant  in  her  lap  of  eight  weeks  old,  and  giving 
a  spontaneous  history  of  her  family,  interlarding  it  with 
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|»rincipto8  ttiai  Would  do  honour  to  the  most  cultirated 

wom»a.     '  I  have  eleven  children,  ladies ;  six  younger 

than  the  scrawl  that  has  so  provoked  me,  and  she  has  not 

done  a  hap'orth  for  me  to-daj.     Sho  has  been  on  the 

street  sinoe  six  o'clock.      Laziness  !   laziness  !   ladies  ! 

Shouldn't  she  be  bate?    And  when  I  got  her  in,  and 

gave  her  a  slap,  she  gave  me  impudence,  and  went  into 

that  room,  and  fastened  the  door  on  me ;  and  she  would 

not  ask  my  foi^v'ncss,  ladies ;  and  she  would  not  ask 

God*s  pardon.     I  wish  T  co'ild  bato  her,  and  not  get  into 

a  passion.'     '  Yon  must  tell  her  priest,'  said  one  of  the 

young  ladies.      '  And  that  I  will;  he'll  hear  of  this.' 

*  But  she's  been  petted  at  school,  and  it  won't  do  to  pet 

such  scrawls ;  and  before  she  will  be  idle  and  filthy,  I'll 

kill  her.     She'd  better  be  dead  than  lazy  and  dirty.     I 

sent  to  Dublin  and  got  a  piece  of  calico,  and  made  them 

all  dacent.     I  saved  a  piece  to  mend  *em  with,  and  you 

see  here's  a  rent  in  this  child's  arm  (holding  up  the  arm 

of  a  little  girl),  and  that  lazy  girl  won't  put  on  the  piece ; 

and  she  can  sew  well.     I  can't  have  my  children  ragged. 

I  can't  have  'em  dirty  ;  it's  a  sin,  ladies.     Their  father 

toils,  poor  man,  till  dark  night,  to  keep  their  clothes 

dacent,  and  keep  'em  in  school.'     Here  a  shrivelled  old 

woman  entered,   saying,   '  And  what's  all  this?     This 

girl  is  as  fine  a  slip  as  you'll  find  in  all  Wicklow — a  fine 

scholar.'      *  You    see,    ladies,'   remarked  tho  mother, 

'how  she's  petted;  that's  tho  trouble.     They  must  be 

hate.' " 

Although  next  to  Antrim,  Down,  and  the  eastern  and 
northern  counties,  as  respects  the  people,  and  over  them 
as  re^rards  scenery  of  one  description,  Dublin  county  and 
Wicklow  may  be  considered  the  garden  of  Ireland,  yet 
we  cannot  avoid  quoting  the  impressions  which  the 
authoress  says  that  she  was  induced  to  form  of  Wicklow 
and  its  people. 

"  My  visit  to  the  county  of  Wicklow  being  finished,  I 


progress  which  edtication  wm  makbg,  and,  we  trust, 
makes  still,  amongst  that  people. 

''  At  lut  the  town  of  Youghal,  with  her  noble  bridge, 
met  the  eye.  The  drawbridge  was  raised  for  the  steamer 
to  pass,  and  we  saw  the  bouses  extended  along  the  sea* 
shore,  on  the  vicinity  of  a  hill,  commanding  a  noble  pro- 
spect of  the  sea.  The  bu^y  population  in  pursuit  of  gain 
by  their  bartering  and  bantering,  told  us  that  self  here 
was  no  important  item,  though  not  a  beggar  put  out  her 
hand,  invoking  '  the  blessing  of  the  Virgin '  for  your 
penny.  A  ferry-boat  put  me  safely  on  the  other  side, 
leaving  me  a  three  miles*  walk,  partly  upon  tho  beach, 
but  mostly  inland,  and  thus  giving  an  opportunity  of  see^ 
ing  a  peasantry  who  speak  English  only  when  compelled 
by  necesnity.  Making  inquiry  from  cabin  to  cabin,  not 
one  bawled  out,  '  go  along  to  such  a  pUoo,  and  inquire  ;* 
but  each  one  left  her  work,  sometimes  accompanied  by 
two  dogs  and  thrice  the  number  of  pigs,  and  led  me  a 
distance  on  tho  way,  with  a  kind  '  God  bless  ye,'  at  part- 
ing. A  troop  of  boys  now  came  galloping  at  full  speed, 
intent,  one  might  suppose,  on  sport  or  mischief.  But 
each  had  a  book  under  his  arm  or  in  his  hand,  and  I  saw 
they  were  returning  from  school;  and,  saluting  them  kindly, 
they  gathered  around  me,  listened  to  the  story  of  schools 
in  America,  and  earnestly  asked  such  questions  as  to 
them  seemed  important.  At  our  parting,  each  was 
emulous  to  direct  me  my  way,  lest  at  the  *  cross-road'  I 
should  mistake.  '  Now,  ma'am,  don't  you  take  the  left;' 
'  nor  don't  you  go  straight  on,'  said  a  second,  '  but  turn 
to  the  right,*  &o.  And  when,  like  so  many  young  deer, 
they  bounded  away,  I  blessed  God  that  the  dawn  of  edu- 
cation was  breaking  upon  Ireland,  and  that  the  genera- 
tion now  rising  shall  feel  its  genial  ray,  and  by  her  power 
have  the  independeaco  to  assert  their  country's  heaven- 
born  rights." 

What  Miss  Nicholson  may  mean  by  Heaven-bom  rights. 


am  happy  to  say  that  both  country  and  people  exceeded     and  the  independence  of  Ireland,  we  can  scarcely  see  ; 


my  sanguine   expectations.      Tho  natural  scenery,  the 
cultivation,   but,  most  of  all,  the  pcas.intry,  possess  a 
kind  of  fascination  which  every  unprejudiced   traveller 
must  confess.     Many  of  the  peasantry  are  cleanly,  intel- 
ligent, and  industrious,   and  an  inviting  charm   hangs 
about  their  cottages,  which  says  to  the  stranger  there  is 
peace  and  comfort  within  ;  and  when  you  enter,  you  feel 
you  are  welcome.     The  Irish  greeting  cannot  be  mis- 
understood ;  and  here  the  same  kindness  and  the  same 
order  prevailed  among  Catholics  as  among  I'rotestants. 
I  calk'd  one  Saturday  evening  at  an  humble  cottage, 
where  the  children,  to  the  number  of  five,  all  took  their 
seats,  unbidden,  in  a  comer.     Thtir  neatness  and  good 
conduct  caused  me  to  look  about  more  particularly,  and 
there  I  saw  the  signs  of  a  prudent  wifo  and  mother. 
'  Yott  see,'  said  tho  young  ladies,  as  we  passed  out,  '  the 
management  of  this  poor  woman  ;   she  is  always  cloun, 
always  ccmfortable,  and  her  children  always  tidy,  though 
poor.'     They  had  been   kept  to  school ;   and,  by  tho 
strictest  economy,  the  family  had  never  been  obliged  to 
trouble  their  neighbours  in  sickness,  ever  having  needful 
supplies  for  such  exigencies,   though  possessing  not  a 
farthing  but  the  daily  labour  of  tho  f  ithor.     They  never 
partake  of  tea,  coffee,  or  ardent  spirits,  or  meat,  except 
at  Christmas. 

**  I  must  leave  Wicklow  with  a  grateful  remembrance 
of  undeserved  kindness,  for  the  last  words  I  heard  were, 
*  My  house  sliall  be  welcome  to  you,  whenever  you  come 
this  way.'  " 

Economy  and  cleanliness  are  not  tho  virtues  for  which 
in  CngLnnd  and  Scotland  the  Irish  peasants  have  credit  ; 
but  we  know  that  before  this  sad  famine  desolated 
the  land  there  wore  many  striking  improvements 
in  these  respects.  We  cannot  easily  reckon  all  the  grie- 
vous consequences  of  tho  late  judgment.  It  has  bruised  the 
heart  and  spirit  of  the  people  in  a  way  that  will  not  be 
easily  healed,  although  those  improvements  to  which  it 
may  ultimately  lead  will,  we  trust,  compensate  for  this 
sorrowful  break  in  the  progresis  of  Ireland. 

The  scene  is  changed  to  Youghal,  far  in  the  south ; 
and  the  short  subjoined  note  affonls  not  merely  justice  to 
the  kind  heartedness  of  tbc  Irish  peasantry,  but  abo  to  the  | 


but  we  suppose  that  she  became  mocukted  with  the  re- 
peal doctrines,  to  which  Americans  are  generally  so  at- 
tached when  applied  to  others,  and  so  averse  when  pro- 
posed in  their  own  country,  under  tho  term  nullification. 
With  all  Miss  Nioholson's   good  sense,  she  inherits 
the    fault    of   her    countrymen — continually    reporting 
private  conversations  with  private  individuals  ;  so  that 
one  requires  to  weigh  warily  words  that  are  spoken  to 
a    travelling    American.      Miss    Nicholson    had   heard 
that   "  Enghind  was   taking  the   liberty  to   break   the 
seals  of  letters    going  from   Irchind  to  America,   and 
to  retain  such  as  did  not  suit  her  views   of  matters 
relative  to  the  country."      Miss  Nicholson  had   paid 
postage    on    a    package    of   letters    more    than    three 
months  without  receiving  an  answer ;  and  so  the  good, 
inuocont  damsel  supposed  th.it  Sir  James  Graham  must 
have  had   his  eye  on  her  —  have    *' Grahamcd,"    and 
suppressed    her    correspondence.       In    tho    uneasiness 
natural  after  this  flight  of  the  imagination  she  was  ailvised 
by  some  wag,  probably,  to  apply  to  Sir  Richard  Mus- 
grave,  a  country  gentleman,  fur  information  as  to  the  pro- 
bability of  England  opening  and  detaining  Miss  Nichol- 
son's correspondence.     She  accordingly  obtained  a  letter 
to  Sir  ilichard  Musgrave,  although  from  whom,  or  with 
what  contents,  is  not  stated  ;  yet  these  elements  must  have 
entered  largely  into  the  question  of  its  value,  and  away 
she    went    on    an    additional    pilgrimage    of    eighteen 
miles  to  make  tho  inquiry.     She  received  a  high  cftiarae- 
tor  of  Sir  Richard  Musgrave.     One  man  told  her  that 
he  was  "  condescending  in  manner,  pecuharly  kind  of 
heart,  a  true  fi-ienrt  ot  Irehind  and  0'  Gonneil,  and  de- 
lights in  doing  good  to  Catholics,  though  himself  a  Pro- 
testant."  Another  said,  **  Sir  Richard  will  sartainly  con- 
sider your  case.     He  is  a  good  man,  and  his  wife  is  a 
kind  woman."      These  observations,  by-tbe-bye,  should 
not  be  recorded  in  books,  regarding  persons  of  some 
standing  in  the  world.     It  is  an  exhibition  of  bad  taste, 
of  which  American  writers  should  Gece  their  style.    What 
follows  is  worse. 


"The  sea  was  dashing  against 
at  the  front  of  tho  dnollmg ;    an  air 


shed    around ;    and    when 


the  gravelly  beach 

of  comfort  was 

the   porter    responded   to 
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mj  knoek,  and  had  g«M  to  pmont  mj  eard,  I 
looked  about  the  hall,  and  leeiog  no  £klM  appendages 
of  greatneis,  and  being  soon  iurited  into  the  parlour  by 
the  gentleman  himself,  I  felt  as  much  at  ease  as  when 
SAting  my  potatoes  in  the  cabin.  I  introduced  myself, 
and  the  object  of  my  errand,  while  he  peered  at  me  oyer 
kis  spectacles,  and  seemed  to  listen  with  attention.  lie 
read  my  letter  of  introduction,  and  returned  it  without 
note  or  comment.  I  stated  the  exigencies  of  ray  case,  as 
»  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  and  asked  if  he  could  giro 
any  information  as  to  whether  the  English  gOTcmment 
had  really  taken  the  liberty  to  open  and  retain  letters. 
He  looked  silently  upon  me,  with  a  gaze  whioh  seemed  to 
say,  'I  wish  this  insignificant  woman  could  finish  her 
story,  and  let  me  return  to  my  lunch.'  '  I  may  be  keep- 
ing you  from  dinner,  sir.'  '  I  was  taking  lunch,  madam  ; 
my  dinner  hour  is  five.'  '  Do  you  know,  sir,  and  will 
yon  tell  me,  whether  you  think  this  report  true  or  false  ? ' 
No  answer :  he  took  out  his  watch ;  I  understood  the 
signal,  and  rose  to  depart.  '  I  can  gire  you  no  advice 
on  this  subject. '  As  I  was  going  into  the  hall  he  said, 
'Maybe  you  would  take  something  to  eat.'  'I  am 
not  hungry,  sir,'  replied  I.  My  heart  rejected  this  coldly- 
proffered  bread.  Then  did  the  cabin  woman's  potato 
look  doubly  raluable,  and  I  blessed  God  that  he  had  left 
some  poor  in  the  world,  that  every  vestige  of  humanity 
and  kind  feeling  might  not  be  swept  from  the  earth.  The 
heart  of  a  stranger  was  emphatically  miae.  I  had  travelled 
a  distance  of  twenty  miles  (or  the  privilege  of  being  treated 
with  the  coldest  indifference  by  a  titled  gentleman. 

"  Yet  I  was  not  sorry.  I  at  least  learned  something. 
This  man  was  celebrated  for  his  urbanity  of  manners  and 
kindness  of  heart ;  the  well-intentioned  friends  who  ad- 
Yised  me  to  apply  to  him  were  certain  that  he  would  solve 
my  difficulties  ;  and  I  bad  gone  more  in  complaisance  to 
their  good  feelings,  than  from  a  favourable  opinion 
of  the  undertaking  on  my  part.  I  had  visited  Ireland 
to  see  the  poor,  to  Icam  its  manners  and  customs, 
and  how  they  would  treat  American  strangers  in  any 
and  every  condition.  I  was  placed  in  peculiar 
circumstances,  and  a  few  kind  words,  if  they  would  not 
have  helped  mo  out  of  my  dilemma,  would  have  cost  him 
but  little,  and  have  been  grateful  to  me.  But  not  even 
a  generous  look  could  be  gained,  and  I  hoped  my  friends 
would  see  that  this  boasting  of  the  benevolence  of  great 
men  is  often  but  boasting,  and  whoever  follows  them  to 
get  good,  will  generally  find  himself  in  pursuit  of  an  ignis 
/atwUf  which,  perchance,  may  land  him  in  a  quagmire." 

We  doubt  very  much  whether  many  gentlemen  would 
have  been  more  civil  to  a  lady  travelling  on  foot,  without 
introduction  probably  of  an  unexceptionable  character ; 
and  travelling  alone.  Miss  Nicholson  may  prefer  Ameri- 
can manners ;  but,  of  course,  when  in  Ireland,  she  should 
Judgo  actions  of  this  kind  by  an  Irish  standard,  and  re- 
member that  she  went  to  Sir  Richard  Musgrave  on  the 
most  absurd  errand. 

At  Birr  she  met  with  a  rich  gentleman  of  her  own 
eccentric  caste,  but  gentlemen  of  his  character  are  rari- 
ties in  Ireland. 

"  I  set  off  in  the  heavy  rain  to  find  the  house  or  castle  of 
a  rich  man,  who  was  considered  a  great  eccentric.  He 
was  owner  of  three  domains,  but  had  divested  them  of  ail 
their  frippery,  had  put  on  a  friese  ooat  and  brogues,  and 
literally  condescended  to  men  of  low  estate  in  dress  and 
equipage.  He  had  taken  many  orphans  into  his  house, 
-ftnd  provided  them  food  and  clothing.  When  I  reached 
his  dwelling,  my  clothes  were  profusely  drenched.     Mr. 

S was  not  at  horns.     I  asked  the  housekeeper  if  I 

might  step  in  till  the  rain  should  abate,  and  dry  my 
elothes.  She  allowed  me  to  do  so ;  and  I  followed  her 
through  a  long  gangway  of  desolated  halls,  to  a  kitchen, 
Jind  found  a  company  about  to  dine  in  the  same  way,  and 
on  the  same  materisils,  as  the  cabin  people  do.  The  rain 
eontinued ;  and  an  invitation  to  stop  over  night  was  not 
needed  a  second  time.  A  firo  was  made  in  a  parlour, 
where  no  carpets  or  supernumeraries  met  the  eye.  Tea, 
bread,  and  butter  were  offered,  and  the  housekeeper  made 
everything  pleasant.  She  had  embraced  the  principles  of 
her  master,  who  had  taken  her  when  but  two  years  old, 
l>eggiog  her  jErom  a  widowed  mother,  who  was  embarkmg 


for  England.  He  had  been  a  father,  indeed,  she  said, 
and  the  care  of  the  house  was  entrusted  to  her. 

**  When  I  was  comfortably  prepared  in  my  lodging-room, 
with  a  firo  and  dean  bed,  and  contrasted  it  with  the  pre- 
ceding night,  in  what  extremes  do  I  find  myself,  from 
eabin  to  castle,  tossed  like  a  '  rolling  thing  before  a  whirl- 
wind, *  yet  never  destroyed.  I  slept  in  peace,  and  thanked 
God  that  in  Ireland  one  rich  godly  man  oould  be  found, 
who  called  all  mankind  his  brethren. 

"  In  the  morning,  I  took  my  breakfast,  was  kindly  ia* 

vited  to  come  when  Mr.  S sheuld  be  at  home,  sad 

went  out,  and  called  at  the  lodge-house,  where  was  a 
godly  woman,  poor  in  this  world,  but  rich  in  faith.  A 
pleasant  hour  was  passed  with  her,  for,  with  such,  lessoas 
are  to  be  learned  whioh  the  rich  cannot  teach.  The  rsia 
had  deluged  the  country  the  preceding  night ;  and  many 
a  poor  cabin  was  swept  away,  with  the  miserable  furuiturs^ 
and  the  affrighted  inmates  had  fled,  with  their  children  in 
their  arms,  naked  as  they  were,  from  their  beds  of  straw. 

' '  The  lawn  containing  the  telescope  of  Lord  Rcsst 
was  open,  and  passing  the  gate,  the  old  lady  who  presided 
in  the  lodge  asked  me  to  go  through  the  grounds,  whkh 
were  free  to  all.  Much  did  I  regret  that  clouds  obscured 
the  sky  the  whole  time  I  was  in  Birr,  so  that  not  one 
gaze  could  I  have  through  that  magnificent  instrument. 
The  pipe  is  fifty-two  feet  in  length,  and  six  and  a-half  in 
diameter.  The  Earl  is  mentioned  as  a  man  of  great 
philanthropy,  and  much  beloved  by  the  gentry  and  the 
poor." 

Miss  Nicholson  treats  the  late  Mr.  O'Connell's  house- 
keeper much  after  the  way  in  which  she  dealt  with  Sir 
Richard  Musgrave.  We  cannot  suppose  that  Mr.  Mauris 
0'  Coonell  was  to  go  in  search  of  every  adventurooi 
damsel  who  travelled  from  New  York  to  see  Darrynane  ; 
and  the  housekeeper  would  probably  set  down  the  authw^ 
ess  as  ''a  forward,  impudent  hussy."  Such  is  the 
difference  of  standard  by  which  actions  are  judged  la 
different  countries. 

*'  When  I  reached  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  ^ 
sea  with  its  wild  shore,  islands,  and  dashing  waves,  broke 
upon  my  view,  I  knew  the  abode  of  the  wonderful  man, 
O'Conncll,  was  near,  and  I  paused  to  take  a  full  view 
of  the  wildness  around.     Here  then  did  the  keen,  deep 
meaning,  and  nondescript  eye  of  this  never-tiring  agitator 
seek  out  an  abode  ;  here  were  the  principles,  the  agita- 
tions, of  the  ever-stirring  mind  nurtured  and  fed  ;  and  as 
here,  wave  after  wave  dashes  against  the  rock,  so  has 
agitation  after  agitation  dashed  with  impetuosity  against 
the  Gibraltar  of  England,  as  yet  impregnable.    But  hnsh  ! 
a  woman  must  walk  softly  on  political  pavemeDts.     A 
circuitous  well-made  road  winds  down  the  mountain,  and 
you  see  not  the  indescribable  mansion  that  is  embosomed 
in  rock  and  tree,  till  within  a  few  paces  of  the  spot.  Here 
no  walls  or  surly  porter,  demanding  a  pass,  hedge  up  the 
entrance  ;  but  a  path  like  that  to  a  New  Englud  farm- 
house leads  you  on,  and  you  may  take  your  choice  of 
entrance  into  the  heterogeneous  abode,  by  kitchen,  chapel, 
or  hall ;  choosing  the  latter,  I  rang  the  bell,  an  old  man 
answered,  saying,  'I  am  only  a  stranger,  and  will  inquire 
if  you  can  have  admittance.'     A  waiter  eame  next,  and 
ushered  me  into  the  parlour,  saying,  all  were  from  home* 
but   Maurice  O'Connell  and  the  house-keeper.     Tlie 
countenance  of  the  latter  was  to  me  better  fitted  to  drive 
away  the  ^nemy  than  to  invite  the  friend  ;  and  the  sequel 
proved  more  than  I  dreaded,  when  I  met  her  oold  pens- 
nous  look  and  manner.     She  showed  me  into  the  library, 
which  presented  a  tolerable  assortment  of  Encylopeedias^ 
Lives  of  Saints,  Waverley  Novels,  Law  Books,  dKS.    The 
drawing-room  contained  all  that  is  needed  for  ornament  or 
use.      Tho  portrait  of  O'Connell,  engraved  to  the  life* 
taken  wlule  in  the  penitentiary,  and  one  taken  some  yeszs 
before,  are  not  the  least  objects  of  interest  in  the  loom. 
The  portraits  of  his  wife,  daughters,  grand-daoghten^ 
and  sons,  form  the  most  important  ornaments  in  the  house. 
Among  the  family  group,  are  a  brother  and  sister,  the 
sister  in  the  act  of  swinging,  sitting  in  a  rope ;  the  little 
brother  with  a  roguish  smile,  holding  the  rope,  and  a  little 
dog  looking  on,  enjoying  the  speii.     It  is  the  happiest 
touch  of  nature,  in  portrait  painting,  I  ever  saw.    A 
ohapel,  not  finished,  is  attached  to  one  end  of  the  hoow. 
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A  tftblet  giTin;  its  histoiy  and  the  xuune  of  the  fooAdw 
\s  being  in  readiDoss,  m  a  fixture  for  futare  ages.  A  well- 
fed  prieet  wns  walking  about,  ready  at  anj  notice  to  per- 
form any  religioas  duty,  within  the  pale  of  his  conacienee, 
for  the  good  of  the  family. 

"  The  walks,  the  beaoh,  and  the  foaming  lea— the 
tower  upon  an  eminence — the  all>manner  of  shaped  angles 
aad  triangles,  added  and  superadded  to  the  main  body  of 
the  houso — the  place  whore  it  stands,  and  the  person  who 
designed  it — all  taken  into  consideration,  make  it  a  house 
and  spot  quite  dtflbrent  from  all  others.  I  lingered,  and 
looked,  and  left  it  as  I  found  it,  and  oan  no  more  describe 
it  than  before  1  saw  it. 

*'  A  lunch  was  before  me  at  my  return  into  the  house  ; 
the  long  table  was  in  the  dining-room,  around  which  are 
seated,  when  O'Connell  is  at  home,  a  goodly  number  of 
his  children ;  and  sometimes  thirty-six  grandchildren  hare 
been  seated  together  there,  with  priest  and  guests,  par- 
taking of  the  bounties  of  this  hospitable  board. 

"  While  enjoying  my  bread  and  cheese,  the  threatening 
«louds  began  to  drop  rain :  it  was  now  twenty  minutes 
past  four.  I  had  a  wild  moantainous  walk  of  fire  miles 
before  me,  and  the  wind  was  howling  tremendously  among 
the  bleak  mountains.  I  said  to  the  housekeeper,  'I 
dread  the  walk,  my  feet  are  blistered,  and  should  the 
storm  increase  upon  the  mountain,  as  there  is  no  place 
to  lodge,  what  shall  I  do  ?*  'It  will  be  bad  for  you,' 
fraa  the  reply  of  this  fixture  in  female,  form,  as  she  showed 
me  out  of  the  house.  I  said,  '  Should  you  ever  visit  New 
Tork,  I  will  do  as  much  for  you,  if  you  will  call  on  me.' 
My  fate  was  now  fixed  ;  I  was  out  and  the  door  w<is  shut, 
and  nerer  did  the  boltinq;  of  the  prison  gate  of  a  con- 
demned culprit  grate  more  harshly  upon  the  ear,  as  the 
turnkey  '  shut  him  in,'  than  did  the  closing  of  this  door 
of  the  '  Agitator,'  when  its  last  echo  died  on  my  ear. 
It  was  then  the  '  Repeal '  of  this  union  of  wind  and  rain 
was  the  pitiful  cry  of  my  heart.  The  rain  and  wind  were 
in  my  face,  and  the  wild  mountain  before  me.  When  I 
could  face  the  storm  no  longer,  I  turned  my  back,  and 
•ndeaTOured  to  walk  in  that  way.  A  poor  woman  and 
her  basket  were  sheltered  under  the  wall,  and  she  cried 
out,  '  And  why,  ma'am,  are  ye  out  in  this  stawrm?  and 
sure  why  didn't  ye  lodge  at  Darrynane  ?'  '  Because  they 
did  not  ask  me,'  I  replied.  'And  sure  they  wouldn't 
turn  a-  stranger  out  on  the  wild  mountains  in  such  a 
9tawrm  as  this  ?'  '  And  sure  they  did,'  was  all  I  could 
aay." 

Poor  Mrs.  Nangle  at  Achil  fares  still  worse,  for  she  is 


abused  very  roundly,  although  the  mission  ia  spoken  of 
in  terms  of  the  highest  praise.  Mrs.  Nangle,  we  verily 
believe,  supposed  Miss  Nicholson  to  be  a  very  improper 
kind  of  person,  when  she  found  her  waadering  alone 
through  a  strange  land  ;  and,  in  the  position  occupied  by 
herself  and  her  husband,  may  not  have  been  anxious  for 
intimate  commimications  with  the  strange  American  fe- 
male from  Molly  Yesey's  lodging-house,  even  fortified  as 
sho  was  by  letters  from  respectable  persons  in  America,  of 
whom  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nangle  could  know  little. 

Of  another  mission  belonging  to  the  Prosbyterian 
Church,  and  of  Mr.  Crotty,  a  converted  priest,  she  thus 
speaks : — 

"  Met  an  intelligent  police-officer  and  his  sister  ;  and 
in  the  morning  visited  the  school,  taught  by  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  supported  by  the  Home  Mission.  It  is  in 
its  infimcy,  its  funds  low,  and  the  children  supplied 
themselves  with  what  books  they  had,  which  were  few 
and  defaced.  I  sat  in  the  school-room  till  eleven,  wait- 
ing for  the  scholars  to  assemble  ;  and,  with  much  urging, 
succeeded  in  hearing  two  girls  attempt  to  read.  The 
teacher  is  a  learned  man  ;  but  the  appearance  of  his  per- 
son told  that  a  schoolmaster's  salary  in  Ireland  is  a  poor 
inducement  to  plod  through  the  declensions  and  conjuga- 
tions of  a  Latin  Grammar.  The  whole  together  was  not 
attracting.  The  Testament  is  kept  in  school,  and  the 
teacher  observed,  '  It  is  read  by  all  who  wish  to  read  it, 
and  the  others  omit  it. ' 

"  Mr.  Crotty,  the  Presbyterian  clergyman,  who  em- 
ploys the  teacher,  says  he  oan  do  no  better  in  the  present 
state  of  things.  Poverty  sits  brooding  on  everything 
here.  A  Church  of  England  curate,  a  Presbyterian 
clergyman,  and  Romish  priest,  divide  the  town  among 
them,  leaving  a  scanty  pittance  to  each  of  the  labourers. 
Mr.  Crotty  was  once  a  Romish  priest,  and  is  now  a  tho- 
rough adlierent  to  those  principles  he  once  denied.  He 
certainly  has  done  honour  to  the  change  he  has  made,  if 
the  voice  of  his  neighbours  weigh  anything ;  for  the 
Catholics  all  spoke  kindly  of  him  as  a  peace-maker, 
wishing  to  do  good  to  all,  and  '  giten  to  hospitality.'  " 

We  have  derived  much  pleasure  from  Miss  Nicholson's 
book.  Many  of  her  statements  we  personally  know  to 
be  true.  Others  that  seem  severe  are  to  be  asoribed  to 
her  habits  of  thought ;  but  her  work  is  worth  a  cart-load 
of  such  absurd  books  as  Kohl's,  which  brimfull  of  blun- 
ders, was  nevertheless  much  praised,  and  widely  circu- 
lated. 
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Thk  Geicebal  liLECTiON  has  come  and  gone 
without  leaving  the  world  wiser  by  its  advent. 
We  findf  indeed,  an  array  ran  np  of  Protec- 
tioniits,  Peelitos,  and  Liberals,  which  gives  the 
latter  a  slight  majority  ;  but  what  is  meant  by 
theae  party  designations  we  know  not,  unless  to 
be  a  ^  Feelite'*  implies  the  non-existence  of  intel- 
lectual lacnlties  sufficient  to  guide  a  man  in 
forming  an  opinion  regarding  the  expediency  of 
any  case  :  to  be  a  Protectionist  at  present  is'  to 
stand  in  the  position  of  the  lock  that  was  put  on 
the  stable  door  after  the  steed  was  stolen  ;  and 
to  be  a  Liberal  is  to  support  Lord  John  Russell's 
Cabinet.  In  the  latter  and  the  larger  classifica- 
tioo,  on  that  presumption  we  have  an  enormous 
fiction,  or  we  may  say,  perhaps,  a  conglomeration 
of  small  fictions  put  forward  to  prop  the  Govern- 
ment until  Parliament  assemble.  Any  person 
may  perceive  that  the  Irish  Repealers  cannot  be 
counted  amongst  the  Government  votes.  These 
gentlemen  denominate  this  Ministry  the  **  Star- 
Tation  Government,'*  without,  we  must  add,  in 
strict  justiee,  any  sound  reason  fi>r  the  reproach- 
ful term.  The  exertions  made  for  Ireland  since 
the  harvest  of  1846  should  have  prevented  the 
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application  of  this  language  to  any  party  in 
Britain.  And  those  who  beliove  that  they  are 
straggling  for  a  right  may  be  assured  that  they 
injure  greatly  their  own  prospects  by  these 
diatribes.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  Irish 
Repealers  cannot  all  be  counted  with  the  Cabinet* 
It  is  difficult  to  tell  their  precise  number.  We 
can  easily  ascertain  the  proportion  of  five-pound 
notes  paid  into  Conciliation  Hall ;  but  we  do  not 
know  that  every  note  represents  an  earnest  man. 
Nominally,  we  believe  the  number  to  be  thirty- 
seven — ^really  we  apprehend  the  number  of  those 
whose  principles  would  be  in  any  respect  trouble-* 
some  to  the  Government  will  not  exceed  twenty- 
five.  There  is  a  very  small  section  of  Irish  mem- 
bers who  style  themselves  Conservative  Re- 
pealers, for  the  sake  of  convenience.  They  stand 
with  one  foot  on  sea  and  one  on  land.  They  find 
this  position  convenient  at  an  Irish  hustings. 
Anywhere  else  it  would  sink  them  between  two 
stools.  There,  it  supports  them  in  spite  of  their 
natural  gravitation.  They  are  like  the  heated 
Indian  com  turned  out  of  ship  at  Cork  and  else- 
where, to  be  sold  to  pay  expenses.  Any  party; 
we  presume,  may  have  them  for  the  freight  to 
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London.    Wo  liave  next  the  regular  Liberals, 
▼ho  are  few  nominally,  but  will  be  generally  sup- 
ported by  the  practical  men  amongst  the  Re- 
pealers :    and  the  Conservatives,   who  come  up 
always  strong  from  the  North  of  Ireland.     The 
numbers  classified  in  some  of  the  Dublin  papers 
are- 
Conservatives,  -  -  39 
Bepealcrs,  -              -              -  37 
Whigs,        -              -              -  17 
Precursors,                -              -  12 
The  precursors  are  understood  to  be  gentlemen 
in  the  transition  state  towards  repeal.     Some  of 
them  have,   however,  denied  that  they  can  be 
said  to  "precourse"in  this  form,  and  we  should  not 
be  surprised  to  find  the  classification  more  than 
sanguine.     As  it  stands,  the  minority  of  Irish 
members  consist  of  repealers,  and  repealers  not 
yet  fully  formed.     Nominally,  they  would  take 
49  from  the  liberal  votes  in  Parliament ;  but  as 
the  unripened  will   likely  enough  go   with   the 
government  on  trying  questions,  we  reduce  the 
restive  Irish  members  to  37 ;  and  we  may  give 
the  ministry  the  advantage  to  be  procured  from 
a  farther  discount  of  12,  leaving  25  Irish  votes  on 
whom  no  liberal  whipper-in  could  put  the  slight- 
est reliance,  but  which  will  not  be  given  against 
the  cabinet  on  any  of  those  questions  where  its 
existence  can  be  in  danger.     "We  refer  to  these 
matters  merely  to  show  that  no  great  reliance 
should  be  placed  on  the  bulletins  of  the  London 
morning  papers.       The  moral   strength   of  the 
Irish  members  is  not,  we  fear,  improved  by  the 
elections.     At  Waterford.  Mr.  Wyse  and  Sir  H. 
W.   Barron  have  been    defeated    by  Alderman 
Meagher  and  Mr.  Daniel  O'Connell.     The  latter 
gentleman's  talents  are  not  yet  developed  ;  and 
the  Alderman  would  be  a  more  formidable  person, 
were  it  by  any  means  possible  to  make  him  his 
own  son  ;  but  as  that  transmigration  cannot  take 
place,  we  do  not  expect  any  great  efibrt  to  astonish 
the  House  from  the  senior  member  for  Waterford. 
The  election  for  Dundalk,   a  small  borough  on 
the   northern  border  of  Leinster,   produced   an 
equally  strange  result  with  that  for  Waterford. 
Mr.  M*Cullagh,  a  gentleman   of  considerable  li- 
terary reputation,  connected  with  the  government, 
was  defeated  by  Mr.  M*Tavish,  who,  "  unknown 
to  fame  "  or  "  even  to  local  influence,"  seems  to 
have  stepped  into  the  seat  on  the  strength  of  one 
principle.     He  was  a  Scoto- American,  favourable 
to  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  and  on  that  sole  quali- 
fication,^ so  far  as  we  can  learn,   was  elected. 
There  may  have  been  in  these,  and  in  other  con- 
tests, influences  operating  on  local  feelings  to  pro- 
duce results  which  parties  at  a  distance  cannot 
comprehend,  and  which  are  nevertheless  quite  in- 
telligible to  the  voters  themselves.     Thus  we  find 
the  London  papers  deplore  the  ejection  of  Mr. 
Macanlay  from  Edinburgh,  and  will  only  be  con- 
soled by  the  election  of  Mr.  M*Gregorat  Glasgow. 
Edinburgh  is  disgraced,  and  Glasgow  is  honour- 
ed,   according  to  the   London  press  ;   yet  Mr. 
M*Gregor  and  his  colleague  were  unquestionably 
elected  at  Glasgow  for  those  very  reasons  that 
induced  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Macaulay  at  Edin- 1 


burgh.  It  is  quite  possible,  therefore,  tbst  xe 
may  under-estimate  the  moral  strength  of  the  nev 
Irish  members.  The  Meaghers,  M'Tavisbes,  and 
Reynoldses,  may  restore  the  days  when  the  geDiai 
of  Curran,  and  Grattan,  and  Burke,  cast  lus^ 
over  parliamentary  debates  ;  and  they  may  bring 
to  the  work  of  legislation  an  invaluable  stock  of 
honesty  and  earnestness.  In  these  respects  vo 
may  be  doomed  to  experience  a  most  agreeable 
disappointment ;  but  in  one  alone  can  we,  vith 
our  present  advices,  suppose  that  Ireland  has 
really  gained  from  the  general  election.  It  has 
brought  members  into  connexion  with  their  con- 
stituencies on  the  question  of  the  Tenant  Right 
They  have  practically  learned  the  opinion  of  the 
electors  ;  and  we  understand  that  a  majority  of 
the  Irish  members  have  promised  to  support  legis- 
lation of  a  just  and  efficient  character  on  that 
subject. 

The  Scottish  elections  left  parties  very  nearly 
in  the  position  occupied  by  them  previous  to  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament,  so  far  as  any  man, 
looking  merely  to  the  returns  and  their  classifi- 
cation, would  suppose  ;  but  there  has  been  a  great 
change  effected  in  some  Scotch  constituencies. 
In  Roxburghshire  and  the  Haddington  burghs, 
Liberals  have  been  substituted  for  Conserratives. 
In  several  other  burghs,  independent  men  haw 
been  substituted  for  the  recorders  of  votes.  Edin- 
burgh has  undoubtedly  made  the  principal 
change,  and  it  requires  explanation.  No  consti- 
tuency values  more  highly  intellectual  qualifica- 
tions than  that  of  Edinburgh.  Literature  is  one 
of  its  staple  productions ;  and  all  its  other  staples, 
with  the  exception  of  "  Edinburgh  ale,"  are  more 
or  less  intimately  associated  with,  and  dependent 
on,  literary  pursuits.  There  can  be  no  donbt 
that  Mr.  Macaulay,  who  writes  "  Lays  of  Rome,'* 
and  brilliant  papers,  stands  far  higher  in  the 
literary  world  than  Mr.  Charles  Cowan,  who 
merely  makes  the  paper  on  which  they  are 
printed.  The  difference  is  all  that  exists  be- 
tween the  boy  who  blows  the  bellows  and  the 
organist.  Mr.  Cowan  makes  no  pretensions  to 
genius  and  literary  talent.  Mr.  Macaulay  needs 
to  make  none,  because  his  claims  are  freely  ad- 
mitted. 

■ 

The  difference  between  their  supporters  is 
equally  remarkable.  Mr.  Macaulay's  defeat  has 
been  styled  a  pieco  of  Free  Church  revenge ;  bat 
the  leading  lawyers  in  the  Free  Church  were  at 
his  back  on  the  hustings.  It  has  been  called  a 
Radical  movement ;  but  the  literary  Radicals 
are  set  down  on  his  committee,  and  amongst  his 
supporters.  It  has  been  said  that  "the  bray 
of  Exeter  Hall  followed  him  to  Edinborgh:" 
and  we  are  certain  that  this  most  unjast» 
uncourteous,  and  impolitic  phrase  lost  to  hm 
many  votes ;  but  a  number  of  the  leading 
friends  of  Exeter  Hall  forgave  him,  and  roted 
for  his  re-election.  We  have  been  told  that 
the  Excise  Reform  Association  carried  Mr. 
Cowan  into  Parliament  ;  but  this  body,  how- 
ever zealous,  cannot  account  for  the  majority. 
They  also  endeavoured  to  carry  a  ConserratiTe, 
who,  with  the  support  of  his  party,  polled  ka 
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tha«  ono-balf  of  Mr.  Cowan's  yotes.  Then  it  may 
Ve  said  that  the  successfal  member  instituted  a 
careful  and  active  canvass,  continued  oyer  a 
long  period  ;  and  thus  ingratiated  himself  into 
the  good  opinion  of  the  electors ;  but  this  is 
not  the  case,  for  he  was  later  in  the  field  than  Mr. 
Macaulay,  and  we  believe  did  not  canvass  a 
single  voter.  To  this  point,  therefore,  on  all 
ordinary  principles,  the  result  of  the  election  seems 
inexplicable  ;  but  in  our  August  number  we 
stated  that  the  Whig  coterie  were  over- using  their 
influence,  and  would  be  mortified  by  the  results  of 
more  than  one  election,  if  they  persisted  in  their 
perpetually  intermeddling  with,  and  dictating  to, 
constituencies.  In  provincial  towns,  the  same 
tendency  to  choose  for,  and  dictate  to,  the  electors, 
which  has  long  existed  in  Edinburgh,  had  been 
manifested.  Repeatedly  during  the  recent  elec- 
tions it  has  appeared  that  Provost  so-and-so,  with 
one  or  two  satellite  Bailies,  have  been  to  London, 
9s  witnesses  on  a  Railway  Committee,  and  made, 
as  an  additional  piece  of  business,  an  arrange- 
ment for  the  borough.  When  a  good  bargain 
could  be  struck  at  home,  there  was  no  inducement 
to  seek  a  purchaser  in  England.  When  that 
could  not  be  effected,  the  constituency  were  driven 
Uke  black  cattle  to  the  London  market.  We  by 
no  means  assert  that  the  tendency  to  dictation  is 
exclusively  Whiggish.  Even  parties  who  thought 
they  were  acting  patriotism,  in  their  anxiety  to 
avoid  the  Whig  snare,  instead  of  calling  a  meet- 
ing of  electors  to  consider  by  whom  they  would  be 
represented,  actually  wrote  off  to  Manchester  for 
a  man.  And  their  Manchester  correspondents — 
the  debris,  we  believe,  of  the  triumphant  and  dis- 
solved League — instead  of  replying  that  they  would 
not  aid  in  a  hole-and-corner  sale  of  a  constitu- 
ency, fumisked  the  man  in  this,  as  they  may  have 
done  in  other  cases.  In  Edinburgh  the  electors 
rebelled  against  the  dictation  of  a  small,  though 
"  respectable,"  Whig  coterie.  They  selected  one 
of  themselves,  and  left  their  "  natural  leaders"  to 
learn  the  amount  of  their  own  inherent  strength. 
They  chose  a  representative  whom  they  trusted, 
and  rejected  one  whose  brilliancy  was  his  chief 
recommendation.  Mr.  Macaulay  is  a  victim  to 
the  anti-pledge-giving  mania.  He  stood  out  for 
the  dignity  of  his  calling.  He  would  neither  tell 
the  electors  what  he  would  think  one,  two,  or 
three  years  hence,  nor  promise  to  resign  his  seat 
if  he  thoaght  differently  then  from  tho  opinions 
that  he  had  now  formed.  Tlio  question  was  the 
probable  endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood  in  Ireland.  At  present  Mr.  Macaulay 
was  opposed  rather  to  that  measure.  Hereafter 
his  views  might,  as  he  confessed,  be  changed.  He 
could  not,  therefore,  pledge  himself  always  to  op- 
pose this  contemplated  step.  It  might  possibly 
be  presented  to  him  in  a  shape  that  would  alter 
his  present  convictions.  The  course  in  that  case 
was  clear.  He  should  have  intimated  his  willing- 
ness to  resign  whenever  his  opinion  on  that  topic 
should  be  decidedly  changed.  He  refused  to  make 
this  concession.  He  insisted  on  the  dignity  of 
representation,  and  the  right  of  the  representa- 
tive to  deliberate  and  oonsider  a  topic  on  whieh 


the  electors  had  already  decided.  The  false 
grounds  taken  by  Mr.  Macaulay  left  the  majority 
of  his  constituency  without  an  alternative,  unless 
they  were  to  become  their  representative's  serfis. 
They  were  bound  to  refuse  a  renewal  of  his  trust, 
or  be  disgraced.  They  made  the  refusal ;  and, 
by  the  Liberal  party  press  of  England,  they  have 
been  abused  with  such  hearty  earnestness  that 
the  blow  must  have  told.  Mr.  Macaulay's  posi- 
tion may  be  stated,  as  we  understand  the  matter, 
in  a  few  words.  He  told  the  electors  that  a  cer- 
tain question  was  of  the  utmost  importance  ;  that 
he  held  regarding  it  specified  views  at  present,  on 
which  he  expected  to  be  re-elected  ;  but  that,  on 
this  same  question,  he  might  adopt  diametrically 
opposite  opinions,  and  would  not,  in  that  event, 
promise  to  resign  his  seat,  but  would  employ  in 
the  Legislature  the  trust  committed  to  him  by  the 
people  of  Edinburgh  for  the  promotion  of  opinions 
which,  in  the  meantime,  they  and  he  alike  deemed 
prejudicial.  His  election,  in  such  circumstances, 
would  have  indicated  a  thorough  absence  of  self- 
respect  in  the  Edinburgh  constituency.  If  the 
elected  are  to  stand  so  stiffly  on  the  dignity  of 
their  office,  may  not  the  electors  be  allowed  to 
place  a  proper  value  on  their  privilege,  without 
exposure  to  all  those  taunts  that  have  been  in- 
discriminately and  thoughtlessly  hurled  at  the 
Edinburgh  constituency.  The  result  of  that 
election  was  the  practical  enforcement  of  the 
principle  stated  in  our  last  number,  the  principle 
that  on  all  cognate  questions  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  should  not  claim,  and  cannot 
be  allowed,  freedom  of  discretion. 

The  Glasgow  contest  arose  on  similar  grounds. 
One  of  the  former  members  retired.  The  other 
entered  the  last  Parliament  as  a  voluntary,  and 
yet  voted  for  the  Maynooth  grant.  The  result 
was,  that  two  gentlemen,  one  of  them  the  late 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  second 
the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  City,  were  elected, 
because  the  majority  of  tho  constituency  believed 
them  to  be  trustworthy,  and  wore  determined  to 
avoid  dictation  from  a  small  coterie  of  good 
enough  Reformers  of  all  abuses  except  tho  great 
abuse  of  doing  in  a  back  parlour  what  only  should 
have  been  done  in  the  City  Hall. 

This  determination  to  be  independent  has  more 
or  less  characterised  most  of  the  borough  elections 
in  Scotland.  A  feeling  has  arisen  that  Govern- 
ment influence  is  unsparingly  used  in  many  cases 
to  promote  or  prevent  the  election  of  certain  can- 
didates. In  other  boroughs  the  working  of  small 
cliques,  who  plotted,  planned,  and  negotiated  to 
transfer  the  representation,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
bank  management  or  a  railway  secretaryship,  na- 
turally in  their  gift,  has  been  accidentally  ex- 
posed. The  influence  of  Government  through  the 
Whig  coterie  of  Edinburgh,  or  of  small  local  fac- 
tions, whose  vanity  and  even  grosser  purposes  are 
subserved  by  "  making  the  member,"  will  always 
prevail  until  the  electors  deem  their  representa- 
tion of  sufficient  value  to  be  provided  for  with  one 
tithe  of  the  care  that  they  would  exercise  in  se- 
lecting a  light  porter. 

We  find,  for  inBtance,  that  in  Glasgow  there 
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are  caid  to  be  eighteen  thousand  quaJificationi. 
gouie  of  them  may  be  held  by  females.  In  other 
instances  different  premises  may  be  held  by  the 
same  individual.  It  is,  howcTer,  obvious  that 
the  constituency  should  number  thirteen  thou- 
sand to  fifteen  thousand  persons  ;  the  largest  in 
Scotland,  where  there  are  no  voters  except  on 
the  qualification  of  the  Reform  Bill — no  freemen, 
and  where,  consequently,  the  electoral  bodies  are 
nnmerically  smaller  than  in  England.  The  Glas- 
gow election  was,  however,  decidod  by  four  thou- 
sand votes.  Four  thousand  individuals  asked 
enrolment  as  voters,  but  they  were  too  late  for 
the  last  contest.  Other  six  thousand  value  the 
electoral  privilege  at  less  than  half-a-crown  ; 
and  will  not  even  take  it  for  nothing,  which  they 
might  do,  since  in  Glasgow  tlie  shabby  fashion 
seems  to  prevail  of  allowing  the  candidates  to  pay 
the  expense  of  registering  their  supporters — a 
small  bribe,  certainly,  compared  with  the  expen- 
diture in  many  English  towns,  but  still  a  bribe  of 
two  shillings  and  sixpence. 

The  English  elections  presented  a  few  returns, 
calculated  to  overset  altogether  the  calculations 
and  equanimity  of  trading  politicians.  Ministerial 
newspapers  declared  that  official  personages  would 
always  be  selected  firom  the  representatives  of 
small  boroughs,  because  Lambeth,  the  Tower 
Hamlets,  and  Nottingham,  preferred  private  gen- 
tlemen to  members  of  the  Government.  Mr. 
Hawes  had  represented  Lambeth  for  several 
Parliaments.  General  Fox  considered  himself 
secure  in  the  Tower  Hamlets.  Sir  John  Cam 
Hobhouse  confided  in  Nottingham  as  heritable 
property.  All  were  disappointed.  Lambeth 
preferred  Mr.  Pearson.  The  Tower  Hamlets 
were  quite  decided  for  George  Thompson.  Not- 
tingham said  Feargus  O'Connor.  The  officials 
were  displaced  by  men  who  are  not  likely  to  be 
officials.  The  Government  was  beaten  by  the 
oratorios.  Desks  fell  beneath  platforms ;  and 
the  popular  constituencies  are  said  to  be  incap- 
able of  returning  official  men.  The  saying  is 
adopted  to  excuse  defeat.  It  is  thought  wiser  to 
cry  that  popular  constituencies  are  fickle,  and 
will  not  tolerate  official  men  for  their  members  than 
confess  that  these  popular  constituencies  are  anti- 
ministerial.  That,  however,  is  the  fact  of  the 
case.  The  Tower  Hamlets  would  not  object  to 
George  Thompson  as  under- secretary  for  the 
colonies  in  a  government  conducted  on  George 
Thompson's  principles.  Lambeth  and  the  Tower 
Hamlets  are  Hadical  and  perhaps  Voluntary, 
while  the  Government  is  neither  Radical  nor 
Yolnntary.  As  to  Nottingham,  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  describe  its  sentiments ;  but  whatever 
they  may  be,  it  seems  determined  to  take  its  own 
way. 

It  is  always  dangerous  to  predict  the  fate  of 
new  members.  They  are  casting  their  fame,  if 
they  have  any,  into  the  crucible  again,  and  it 
may  be  turned  out  in  a  dimmed  and  damaged 
state.  It  is  particularly  delicate  at  the  present 
moment  to  say  a  single  word  that  might  dispa- 
rage this  class  ;  for  they  are  strong  in  the 
House.    Nearly  one-half  of  the  Irish  returns,  and 


nearly  one-third  of  the  Sootchi  are  new  meb.  In 
England  the  proportion  is  very  great.  They  ar« 
therefore  powerful,  and  must  be  cantiooBly  criti- 
cised. At  one  time  Mr.  0*Connor  was  partiea- 
larly  pungent,  but  latterly  his  agitations  h&ye 
taken  the  shape  greatly  of  home  colonisation,  md 
we  really  need  a  few  men  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons who  will  advocate  the  olaims  of  men  agsinst 
sheep,  deer,  and  muir-fowl,  to  a  portion  of  thu 
habitable  earth  in  exchange  for  payment  Vii. 
Thompson  is  an  eloquent  popular  speaker ;  but 
so  have  been  others  who  were  never  distingoished 
in  the  House  of  Conmions  when  they  got  there. 
Ue  will  have  to  fight  a  stiff  battle  with  a  preja- 
diced  audience  on  some  of  his  favourite  topiGfr--a 
struggle  that  needs  nerve.  Mr.  Pearson  is,  ve 
presume,  a  good  man  of  business,  necessarily  ac- 
quainted with  city  corruption. 

These  three  new  members  are  counted  amongst 
the  Liberal  supporters  of  the  minbtry  b?  an 
error,  or  rather  by  the  want  of  a  column,  whi«h 
applies  to  many  other  members.  This  deficiency 
is  one  cause  of  the  difficulty  which  exists  in  as- 
certaining the  precise  strength  of  parties ;  be- 
cause one  can  scarcely  say  how  many  members 
classed  as  Liberals  may  ultimately  vote. 

The  spontaneous  election  of  Mr.  Viiliera  for 
South  Lancashire,  and  Mr.  Cobden  for  the 
West  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  in  the  absence  of  the 
former  gentleman  firom  the  hustings,  and  of  the 
latter  firom  the  country,  have  told  n:ott  emphati- 
cally  the  opinion  of  tiiese  great  constitnencies. 
Whether  Mr.  Villiers  will  abandon  his  old  sop- 
porters  of  Wolverhampton,  and  Mr.  Cobden  pre- 
fer the  West  Riding  to  Btockport,  are  qaestioiu 
to  be  solved.  In  whatever  way  they  decide  tvo 
seats  have  to  be  filled.  They  will  be  eagerly 
sought  by  s<mie  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  led 
out.  It  has  been  said  that  the  blacksmiths  of 
Wolverhampton  intend  to  correct  the  error  of  the 
fashionables  of  Bath.  But  the  character  of  the 
men  who  will  occupy  the  blanks  left  by  thne 
double  returns  must  depend  greatly  on  the  cboiee 
of  seats  that  those  gentlemen  may  make  for  whom 
constituencies  contend  in  rivalry,  like  cities  fiJ 
the  birthplace  of  Homer. 

There  are  two  lines  of  policy  open  for  the  Ca- 
binet. One  presents  coalition  with  the  Feel 
party,  hinted  at  in  the  appointment  of  the  Fm\ 
of  Dalhousie,  and  a  resolute  stand  on  reforms 
accomplished,  along  with  some  sewerage  act;. 
Another  is  the  open,  onward  road  which  would 
secure  for  them  the  hearty  aid  of  all  the  men 
who  are  at  present  classed  as  their  supporter!. 
We  feel  assured  that  they  will  adopt  the  crooked 
path  :  it  is  so  much  a  matter  of  habit  and  repute 
with  them.  And  yet  it  is  a  troublesome  path  of 
one  of  divided  honours  only  and  certainly  — 
double  danger.  Any  advantage  attainable  by  a 
union  with  the  ruins  of  the  late  government  would 
be  more  than  balanced  by  the  consequent  cold- 
ness of  many  of  their  professed  friends.  Oood 
votes  are  often  given  by  those  who  are  niserably 
annoyed  to  find  a  fixed  quantity  of  good  pstnn- 
age  divided  amongst  too  many  recipients.  Th^y 
know    arithmetic   sufficiently  to  peioeiTe  that 
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ihatebr^^^^  ohaneeB  are  redaoed  in  ralue  fifty 
per  cent.     People  feel  a  fall  in  the  market  of  that 
Amount  on  all  their  8took  of  patriotism.     They 
cannot  he  supposed  to  approre  the  policy  hy  which 
it  has  been  caused.     They  easily  invent  faults. 
They  are  enlightened  to  enormities  on  the  part 
of  their  old  friends  that  never  seemed  more  Uian 
▼enial  transgressions  until  they  were  placed  be- 
neath the  microscopic  influence  of  disappointed 
hopes.     A  coalition  would  therefore  seem  to  be 
not  advisable.     The  Whigs  should  insist  on  a 
connexion    and  repudiate    a    coalition.      They 
should  claim  from  their  old  foes  the  benefit  of  a 
**  surrender  without  terms. "    They  must  remem- 
ber that  Sir  Robert  Peel  becomes  daily  more  un- 
popular respecting  gold  and  banking — ^but  some 
of  them   share  his  principle  on   that   question. 
Well,   then,    they  should  remember  that  he  is 
pledged  to  one  thing  which  they  cannot  promise 
— ^the  preservation  of  the  Irish  Church.    He  is 
pledged  to  that  as  deeply  as  a  statesman  can  be 
bound  to  any  policy  ;  but  even  here  again  we  do 
him  wrong,  for  has  he  not  claimed  that  freedom 
of  discretion,  and  renewed  his  connexion  with 
Tamworth  on  the  condition  which  abrogates  all 
pledges  and  dissolves  all  promises  1  So,  then,  we 
think  a  coalition  probable.     Peel  stands  with 
clean  hands.     He  is  ready  for  any  party  or  any 
policy.     The  Sir  Dugald  Dalgetty.  of  politics  he 
strikes  hard,  and  wlU  strike  faithfully  too — ^where 
there  is  promotion  to  be  obtained. 


The  VoLUiiTART  Qubstion  has  been  placed  in 
a  very  remazkable  position  during  the  election. 
Yolontaryism  everywhere  has  been  shunned  like 
the  plague-spot.  Candidates  whose  opinions .  in 
its  faTOur  were  notorious  avowed  them  in  the 
mildest  fonn.  Their  Anti- State  Churchism  was 
of  the  mildest  and  most  deluted  proportions. 
They  would  not  on  any  account  hazard  a  vested 
intereat.  With  them  the  benefices  of  the  present 
generation  of  holders  were  to  be  perfectly  safe. 
They  had  determined  to  displace  no  human  being 
from  honours  and  profits  already  secured.  Even 
these  mild  opinions  were  only  to  be  enforced  when 
a  convenient  opportunity  occurred.  They  were 
quite  -willing  to  carry  them  into  operation  if  that 
could  be  done  without  contention.  They  had 
not  the  slightest  objection  to  the  application  of 
their  own  views,  if  the  public,  and  especially 
that  portion  of  the  public  who  oppose  them,  were 
quite  agreeable.  One  section  of  the  elected  wore 
tiieir  opinions  more  tightly  respecting  Ireland 
and  the  Irish  Church.  That  part  of  the  case 
they  considered  to  be  quite  clear.  They  would 
not  endow  the  Roman  Catholic  priests,  and  thoy 
would  not  maintain  the  existing  establishment 
but  convert  its  funds,  as  benefices  became  vacant, 
to  charitable  and  educational  purposes.  Such  is 
the  progress  that  Voluntaryism  has  made.  The 
laat-named  set  of  representatives  are  in  the  most 
inconaiBtent  position  on  this  subject.  They  are 
willing  to  practise  Voluntaryism  in  the  poorest 
land  amongst  the  poorest  people,  and  continue  the 
churches  of  the  poor  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
the  rich  in  England  and  Scotland.     Even  Mr. 


Hume  thought  the   existing  establishments  of 
England  and   Scotland  might  be  preserved  so 
long  as  they  continued  to  be  useful,  and  should 
only  be  removed  when,  li^e  the  Irish  church,  they 
became  useless.     We  remember  that  the  Scottish 
church  was  deemed  and  called  a  nuisance  somo 
ten  years  ago.     Since  that  date  it  has  sustained 
an  Exodus  of  one-half  of  its  numbers,  and  more 
than  one-half  of  its  strength  ;    but,  like  many 
plethoric  patients,  it  seems  to  have  improved  by 
*•  bleeding."      We   cannot  exactly  comprehend 
the  grounds  on  which  men  stand  at  present  in 
relation  to  this  question,  especially  in  Scotland  ; 
but  we  see  whether  they  are  to  be  led  by  events. 
Can  any  sane  person  imagine  that  the  great  Irish 
Episcopal  establishment  and  the  small  Irish  Pres- 
byterian establishment  will  fall   alone  ?      Is   it 
conceivable  that  the  Voluntary  principle  can  be 
long  adopted  in  Ireland,  and  repudiated  in  Bri- 
tain, under  the   same  government  and  by   the 
same  legislature  ?     Yet  let  us  not  conceal  facts. 
There  has  been  much  moral  cowardice  displayed 
in   that  respect  already.      Earnest   endeavours 
have  been  made  to  wrap  the  future  up  in  a  double 
robe  of  mist — its  natural  and  an  artificial  dark- 
ness.    Those  who  talk  of  cutting  down  the  Irish, 
and  saving  the  English  and  Scottish  establish- 
ments, either  do  not  consider  the  tendency  of 
measures,  or  wilfully  mislead  their  hearers.     The 
abolition  of  the  Irish  must  lead  to  the  removal  of 
the    English  connexion    between    Church    and 
State.     We  think  that  opinion  may  be  taken  and 
treated  as  a  fact.     There  may  be  a  few  years  be- 
tween the  events — ^two  or  three — ^but  they  can- 
not be  many.      The  Irish  connexion  of  Church 
and  State  is,  we  think,  in  this  danger.    The 
leaders  of  all  the  political  parties  say,   *'  You 
should  endow  the  priests."      The  people  reply, 
we  shall  not  endow  them.     That  we  take  to  be 
pretty    clearly  the   language    of   the   election. 
Statesmen,  we  believe,  agree  in  understanding  the 
oracle's  response  to  have  that  meaning.     But 
matters  cannot  continue  in  their  present  state. 
There  is  no  inconsiderable  party  in  the  Senate 
favourable  to  the  removal  of  the  Irish  establish- 
ment.     They  offer  the  alternative  in  the  demand 
of  justice  to  Ireland  ;  as  an  alternative  it  will  be 
put — and  we  believe  carried,   yet  it  cannot  be 
carried  alone.     The  example  of  Ireland  would  be 
contagious.     The  recent    debates    on   the    new 
Bishopric  bill  were  not  calculated  to  strengthen 
the  church.     They  exposed  blemishes  existing 
without  any  effort  for  their  reform.     The  funds 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners had  not  been  employed    to  enlarge 
the  small  livings  of  curates  in  tho  same  propor- 
tion, that  they  have  been  expended  in  erecting 
palaces    for    bishops.        This     policy  will     not 
strengthen  the  church,  when  politicians,  finding 
that  the  people  will  not  permit  one  of  their  plans 
for  pacifying    Ireland    to    be  adopted,    propose 
another.     And  thus  tho  Voluntary  principle  may 
be  near  its  adoption  at  the  moment  when  dis- 
carded in  committee  rooms,  and  disavowed  at 
the  hustings  ;  it  seems  to  be  an  outcast  from  de- 
cent political  society. 
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Impendino  Revoutiox  in  the  DEKKA.X. —  pert 7.  How  to  account  for  this  orror  of  j^OTnent 
Eyery  succeeding  arriTal  from  Indi&  confirms  the  we  know  not.  A  variety  of  reasons  are  curfc^nt, 
Tiew  which  we  have  taken  of  Dekkan  affairs,  and  ;  bat  we  wish  not  to  deal  with  surmises,  but  wi«b 

facts. 


which  was  submitted  to^ur  readers  in  our  August 
number.  It  is  quite  clear  and  evident  that  some 
extraordinary  exertion  must  be  made  to  change 
the  present  system  of  management.  Lord  Har- 
dinge  is  not  the  man  to  leave  such  a  blank  be- 
hind him.  He  will  not  leave  India  without  trac- 
ing a  distinct  line  of  policy  towards  the  Nizam, 
in  the  same  broad,  comprehensive,  liberal,  but 


It  was  soon  evident  that  Soorajool  Moolk  had 
undertaken  more  than  he  would  perform.  His 
undisciplined  and  lawless  horde  of  ruffians  be- 
came loud  and  clamorous  for  their  pay,  and  he 
had  no  pay  to  give  them,  and  not  even  the  en- 
couragement or  pity  of  his  sovereign.  He  was 
sorely  pressed  on  all  sides,  and  had  no  one  to  look 


firm  spirit  which  has  characterised  all  his  .  to  but  General  Fraser,  who,  we  think,  in  an  eril 
measures  in  that  magnificent  and  most  interesting  j  hour  gave  way  to  his  solicitations,  and  marched 
portion  of  our  empire.  And  were  it  even  possible  his  troops  into  Hyderabad  ;  of  course  very  much 
that  he  should  waive  the  subject,  we  feel  con-  I  to  the  annoyance  of  the  Nizam.     It  was,  at  &II 

. —  J  xi-_^  i.i_  -ti.  T — ,1  T\»ii :^     events,  a  most  unfortunate  movement ;  for  it  was 

designed  to  overawe  an  army  of  starving  soldiers, 
who,  after  all,  were  only  asking  for  their  due. 
His  language  to  the  minister  should  have  been 
"  Pay  your  army  their  arrears,  and  then  if  I  can 
serve  you  I  will ;  but  I  will  not  abet  your  dis- 
honesty, or  suffer  the  force  under  my  command  to 
aid  you  in  such  a  barefaced  fraud  as  that  which 
you  are  aiming  at."  And,  having  once  marched 
into  the  city,  and  taken  his  stand  by  Soojool 
Moolk,  it  must,  indeed,  have  been  lamentable 
to  see  him  withdraw  his  force,  amid  the 
scoffs  and  insults  of  the  *<  Line  Walla  battalions." 
Time,  and,  we  fear,  hard  fighting,  may  have  to 
efface  the  misfortune  of  this  movement. 

Thus  matters  stood  early  in  the  month  of  June, 
and  we  look  with  deep  anxiety  for  further  ac- 
counts.    That  something  must  be  done  speedily 
there  can  be  no  doubt.      What  that  may  be  a 
short  space  of  time  must  unfold.     Hitherto  we 
have  rigidly  adhered  to  our  treaties  with  his  High- 
ness, while  he  has  repeatedly  broken  faith  with 
us.      How    long   this     one-sided    fast-and-loosc 
connexion  may  be  suffered  to  continue  remains  to 
be  seen.     Were  the  question  simply  confined  to 
our  Government  and  the  Nizam  the  matter  would 
be  of  trifling  importance  ;  but  when  the  welfare 
of  millions  is  at  stake,  and  the  peace  of  India  en- 
dangered, it  becomes  a  serious  question,  whether, 
with  these  iniquities  before  our  eyes,   with  the 
duties  we  are  expected  to  perform,  we  should  not 
oblige  the  Nizam  to  keep  his  house  in  better  order, 
or  deprive  him  of  the  power  of  ruling  it.    With  such 
a  country  well  managed  there  would  soon  be  an 
overflowing  treasury,  and  we  will  venture  to  affirm 
that  in  three  years  all  its  state  debts  might  be  paid. 
The  Arabs  and  Bobillas  should  be  settled  with  in 
a  liberal  spirit ;  and,  to  satisfy  all  demands  as 
quickly  as  possible,  it  would  surely  not  be  nn- 
reasonable  to  insist  on  his  Highness  opening  the 
doors  of  a  treasury  hitherto  useless.     The  final 
location  or  settlement  of  these  mercenaries  will  re- 
quire particular  caution,  in  reference  to  the  secu- 
rity and  peace  of  neighbouring  provinces.  Would 
that  the  "  first  sod'*  of  a  railway  could  be  raised 
at  such  a  period,  and  good  wages   induce  these 
men  to  exchange  their  arms  for  picks  and  spades ! 


vinced  that  his  able  successor.  Lord  Dalhousio, 
will  spare  no  exertion  to  redeem  the  British  name 
from  the  obloquy  it  now  suffers  by  a  series  of  mis- 
managements in  central  India,  sufficiently  known 
to  all  our  readers. 

We  have  it  on  evidence,  irresistible  and  notori- 
ous, that  there  is  not  on  the  face  of  the  earth  a 
better- inclined  or  more  industrious  population 
than  that  which  inhabits  the  Dekkan — mild  and 
kindly  by  nature,  frugal  in  diet,  and  faithful  to 
those  that  treat  them  with  confidence.  The  sub- 
jects of  the  Nizam  are  not  only  most  intelligent 
and  industrious,  but,  as  manufacturers,  they  are 
extremely  ingenious,  and,  as  agriculturists,  enter- 
prising and  persevering.  This  country  of  im- 
mense extent,  and  in  almost  every  respect 
highly  enriched  by  nature,  by  the  fraud  and  vil- 
lany  of  its  rulers,  is  rendered  truly  miserable! 
But  the  time  is  approaching  for  a  very  different 
state  of  things.  We  are  not  disposed  too  severely 
to  censure  the  conduct  of  the  British  resident 
General  Fraser — a  man  of  the  kindest  feelings, 
and  whose  good  intentions  few  will  deny,  however 
unfortunate  his  policy  may  be  considered. 

The  main  evil  has  arisen  from  treaties  with  the 
Nizam  government,  by  which  permission  was 
granted  to  maintain  a  half-civilized  and  half-dis- 
ciplined, army  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  men, 
chiefly  composed  of  unsettled  aliens,  Arabs,  and 
Robillas,  who  never  performed  any  real  service 
to  the  state,  but  were  kept  to  satisfy  a  vain  show, 
and  overawe  a  people.  Many  of  these  soldiers, 
by  plunder  and  other  means  of  extortion,  have 
acquired  a  large  amount  of  property — ^while  others 
(and  these  the  majority)  have  received  little  or  no 
pay  for  18  or  20  months,  and  are  consequently 
starving  ;  and  among  the  latter  are  the  *'  Line 
Walla  battallions'* — ten  or  twelve  thousand  men, 
now  in  Hyderabad. 

In  our  opinion,  the  first  mistake  General  Era- 
ser fell  into,  was  in  an  uncalled-for  interference, 
against  the  wishes  of  the  Nizam,  in  obtaining  for 
Soorajool  Moolk  the  post  of  vuzeer,  or  prime  min- 
ister ;  for  we  were  bound,  by  treaty,  not  to  inter- 
fere in  such  matters — and  the  result  has  proved 
that  Soorajool  Moolk  is  in  no  respect  superior  to 
his  predecessor,  Raim  Bukhsh,  who  has  fallen 
into  the  power  of  the  Arabs,  and  lost  all  his  pro- 
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The  Refonn  BiU  siretches  by  experience.  In 
its  first  operation  a  large  majority  of  Whiga  irere 
returned  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  pro- 
spects of  the  Tory  party  were  hopeless.  Subse- 
qaently  they  began  to  reclaim  lost  ground.  They 
found,  in  the  cumbrous  machinery  of  registration, 
the  means  of  aiding  their  party,  and  annoying 
their  opponents.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  their  leader, 
made  attention  to  the  Registration  Courts  the 
first  political  virtue.  He  accepted  the  Reform 
Bill  vhen  resistance  was  useless,  and  immediately 
told  his  supporters  that  the  battle  of  the  constitu- 
tion, or  the  battle  of  corruption,  as  others  under- 
stood the  term,  was  to  be  fought  in  the  Registra- 
tion Courts ;  which  heoauie  thereafter  scenes 
of  hard  swearing  aud  deceitful  tactics.  It  was 
reckoned  tlioroughly  consistent  with  party  mora- 
lity io  lodg^e  objections  against  the  most  obviously 
qualified  voters,  in  the  hope  that  the  electors, 
by  casual  absence,  or  reluctance  to  be  thus 
harassed  in  establishing  a  notorious  fact,  might 
be  struck  from  the  roll.  Some  difilculties 
are  now  practically  offered  to  this  line  of  con- 
duct, which  has  proved  eminently  successful 
heretofore,  by  the  allowance  of  expenses  wher- 
ever the  objections  app^ear  to  be  frivolous. 
The  payment  of  rates  and  taxes  clauses  have 
been  made  the  means  of  much  glaring  and  ob- 
vious iniquity.  We  have  known  a  party  offi- 
cial retain  the  accounts  of  a  parish  rate  from  his 
political  opponents,  and  thus  succeed  in  winning 
an  election  for  his  party  on  account  of  the  non- 
payment of  rates,  averaging  tenpence  or  one 
shilling  from  each  of  the  disfranchised  voters. 
The  payment  of  rates  and  taxes  has  nothing 
naturally  to  do  with  the  present  qualifications  to 
vote.  We  can  conceive  a  qualification,  and  we 
are  to  propose  a  qualification  where  the 'regular 
payment  of  a  man's  taxes  would  bo  a  very  proper 
preliminary  to  his  vote ;  but  the  present  qualifica- 
tion should  have  nothing  to  do  with  poor  rates  or 
with  minister's  money,  for  it  is  abundantly  evi- 
dent that  votes  are  often  registered  for  property 
by  persons  who  have  not  the  tithe  of  a  qualifica- 
tion in  the  property  from  which  the  qualification 
is  drawn.  An  individual,  for  example,  qualifies 
on  a  county  roU  from  property  valued  at  ten 


pounds  yearly,  but  which  may  be  mortgaged  or 
burthened  to  the  amount  of  seven,  eigh^  or  nino 
pounds.  Generally,  the  mortgagees  will,  perhaps, 
decline  to  let  the  burden  run  over  the  value  of 
seven  pounds  annually  upon  a  property  of  ten 
pounds  value.  It  is  there,  however,  to  that  ex-* 
tent,  and  the  law  knows  its  existence — knowv 
its  whole  history  and  all  the  particulars  of 
the  case,  but  closes  its  one  eye  on  the  pages  of 
its  own  records,  and  the  three  pounds  voter  steps' 
up  to  the  polling  booth  and  gives  his  voice  for  A» 
B.  with  all  the  efficiency  of  the  richest  elector. 
We  do  not  object  to  this  frbct.  We  do  not  quarrel 
with  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  the  nominal 
holder  of  this  property.  What  we  do  quarrel 
with  is  its  refusal  to  tiie  real  holder,  so  far  aa 
that  mode  and  particular  of  qualification  is  con- 
cerned ;  and,  still  more,  its  withdrawal  from  & 
proprietor,  perhaps  of  three  thousand  pounds,  by 
the  neglect  of  his  errand-boy  to  pay  tenpence  or 
ten  shillings  of  parish  rate.  The  rate-paying' 
clauses  are  the  most  obvious  snares  and  pitfalla 
in  the  bill,  and  their  defence,  by  the  Whigs,  has 
been  one  main  source  of  their  character  for  doing* 
''  shabby"  things.  The  tax-gatherer  does  not  re- 
quire a  hypothec  over  a  man's  conscience  or 
privileges  in  order  to  recover  his  claim.  He  can 
sue  and  distrain,  and  seize  and  sell.  All  the  for- 
midable  means  of  recovery  secured  and  main- 
tained by  the  law  for  its  own  benefit  are  at  his 
disposal ;  and  his  class  do  not  generally  require 
to  be  over  delicate  in  their  employment  They 
never  lose  a  customer  by  severe  measures.  An 
irritated  debtor  cannot  take  his  own  custom,  and 
"wile  away"  that  of  his  relatives  and  friends  to 
the  rival  shop.  He  must  remain  on  the  books 
and  run  up  his  annual  score,  however  hardly  he 
may  seem  to  have  been  used.  The  tax-gatherer 
thus,  of  all  money  collectors,  has  the  least  reason 
for  extraordinary  protections  and  political  facili- 
ties of  recovery.  If  the  privilege  of  stopping 
debtors  on  their  way  to  the  poll  had  been  vouch- 
safed to  tailors  and  shoemakers,  we  might  have 
been  less  inclined  to  question  its  utility ;  but  that 
privilege  in  the  hands  of  the  tax-gatherer  may- 
be mischievous,  but  cannot  secure  a  single  good 
end.    The  Reform  BiU  might  be  Tory  greatlf 
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and   adrantageoQBly    Btretched    in    this   direc- 
tion. 

The  creation  of  fictitious  rotes  was  adopted  by 
one  party  and  imitated  by  another  as  the  means 
of  working  the  bill  well.  Few  evils  were  of  more 
rapid  growth.  In  several  counties  the  represen- 
tatives of  fiction  on  the  roll  of  voters  exceeded 
those  of  facts  by  a  fair  majority.  The  system 
was  exposed  in  Parliament.  Patriotic  members 
moved  for  the  adoption  of  committees  on  the  sub- 
jV)ct.  Evidence  of  the  most  extraordinary  cha- 
racter was  given  and  published.  Still  the  lie  was 
wrought,  and  at  last  election  there  can  bo  no 
doubt  that  many  persons,  believing  themselves  to 
be  honourable  then,  willing  to  maintain  their  ve- 
racitv  at  any  cost,  walked  or  drove  up  to  the  hust- 
ings in  Scotch  counties,  and  declared  as  fact,  by 
their  vote  there,  what  merely  differed*  from  ordi- 
nary falsehoods  by  being  unusually  elaborated. 
This  evil,  wo  understand,  to  have  been  mainly 
applicable  to  one  division  of  the  empire — ^to  Scot- 
land. Here  its  influences  were  most  prejudicial, 
not  merely  to  the  objects  of  one  or  more  political 


parties,  which  is  a  minor  matter,  but  to  the  prin-    of  moral  philosophy  professors  than  any  other  in 


In  the  view  that  we  take  of  these  proceedings,  a 
meaner  juggle  or  thimble-rig   never  disgraced 
gentlemen.     There  is  a  remarkable  resemblance, 
and  yet,  no  doubt,  an  essential  difference  between 
these  arrangements  and  the  doings  at  Doncaster, 
which  would  bring   the   transactors  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the   Jockey   Club.     The  mana- 
facturers  and  the  acceptbrs  of  fictitioas  votes 
adopt — still  according  to  our  notion,  which  is,  of 
course,  widely  different  from  their  opmion—thoae 
means  to  win,    which   would    entitle   gamblers 
pursuing  similar  devices  to  be  styled  black-legs 
on  the  turf.     We  admit  that,  nevertheless,  all 
the    gentlemen  engaged,    for    example,   in  the 
Peebles-shire  farce  of  representation  are  extremely 
honourable  and  estimable  men.     Wo  sincerelr 
believe  that  not  one  of  the  landlords  named  would 
be  guilty  of  anything  that  he  really  considered 
dishonourable  for  the  value  of  their  county.    The 
case,  therefore,  presents  a  most  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  the  manner  in  which  political  conside- 
rations sway  the  minds  of  even  intelligent  men. 
It  is  a  case  better  fitted  for  the  curious  inquiries 


ciples  of  common  rectitude  and  morality.  Peebles- 
shire, a  small  and  thinly-peopled  county,  with  a 
limited  constituency,  was  necessarily  more  ex- 
posed to  evils  originating  in  the  working  of  this 
system  than  any  larger  district.     The  real  con- 
stituency was  iswamped  by  the  shams — the  W.  S.'s 
and  Advocates  from  Edinburgh,  who  were  cre- 
dited with  property  that  they  never  possessed, 
and  walked  to  the  poll  in  the  borrowed  clothes  of 
the  Earl  of  Traquair  or  Sir  Adam  Hay.     These 
fictitious  voters,  wearing  the  livery  of  the  land- 
lords by  wbom  they  wore  qualified,  necessarily 
polled  by  their  directions  ;  and  it  is  not  the  least 
lamentable  part  of  these  proceedings  that  we 
find  the  names  of  many  gentlemen  of  the  ut- 
most respectability  in   all  transactions  of  pri- 
vate life  engaged  in  an  obvious  political  fraud 
which  is  perpetrated  often  in  this  manner :  the 
landlord  who  desires  an  extension  of  the  suffrage 
applies  to  his   agent,   generally  an  Edinburgh 
W,S.,  who  makes  out  dispositions  from  the  estate 
on  life  rents,  in  his  own  favour,  and  that  of  others 
who  will  accept  them.     Bills  are  taken  in  pay- 
ment.     Those  bills  are,    however,  never  paid. 
The  interest  on  the  sum  is  never  Settled.     But 
the  landlord — ^the  Earl  of  Traquair,  or  the  Sir 
Adam  Hay  of  the  lease— -has  no  desire  whatever 
to  part  with  any  portion  of  his  property  ;  and 
accordingly  he  becomes  tenant  of  his  own  tenant 
at  a  rent  which  exactly  balances  the  interest  that 
should  be  paid  on  the  bills  ;  so  the  only  hard  cash 
entering  into  the  transaction  is  the  price  of  the  bill 
stamp,  the  fee  to  the  lawyer,  and  the  cost  of  regis- 
tration.     A  free  skod  independent  elector  may 
thus  be  manufactured  for  one  guinea  or  thereby  ; 
and  the  Earl  of  Traquair  may  be  the  tenant  of 
his  own  shrubbery  or  barnyard.     Any  gentleman 
who  represents  a  ooonty  in  Parliament,  through 
a  majority  acquired  by  this  class  of  votes,  may 
be,  in  point  of  fact,  the  representative  of  his  own 
demesne,  parcelled  out  amongst  a  number  of  life- 
renterc^  and  re-kased  from,  them  at  prime  cect. 


modem  times  of  which  we  have  a  present  remem- 
brance.     One  man  gives,  and  another  receives— 
a  delusion  so  palpable  that  it  scarcely  merits  the 
name  ;  and  from  this  collusive  film  they  make  a 
solid  and  substantial  vote,  putting  entirely  oat  of 
court  and  out  of  fashion  the  old  proverb,  "E^ 
nihilo    nihil  fit.*'      They  proceed   in   this  vay, 
not    merely    with    honouraUe    intentions,   but 
with  the  most  patriotic  purposes.     They  bsTs 
neither  private    nor  personal    object   to  serve. 
The    whole    world    understands    this    fsct,  or 
that    part    of    the    whole    world    whick  really 
understands  anything  whatever  on  the  8nb}M>L 
They  have  a  party  object  to   serve,  but  that 
is   public  and    patriotic.      They  are  for  their 
party  because  their  party  is  for  their  country. 
And  for  this  end  they  get  up  such  a  series  of  do- 
cuments as  in  an  ordinary  accounting  would  pat 
1  Mr.  Commissioner  Foublanqne,  we  fear,  in  a  very 
pretty  passion,  and  send  the  person  before  him 
to  rusticate  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  yesr 
without  a  certificate.    The  purest  motives  are  still 
theincitingmotives.   The  Reform  Bill  is  stretched 
— the  suffrage  inimitably  extended  :  the  bills  and 
lenses  are  docqueted,  crossed  and  re-crossed,  for  no 
other  purpose  whatever  than  to  beat  the  rival  candi- 
date, whose  election  might  lead  to  the  suppression 
of  the  constitution,  the  destruction  of  the  envy  of 
surrounding  nations,  the  annihilation  of  the  Bri- 
tish Lion,  with  the  total  and  permanent  eclipse  of 
the  Sun  of  England. 

In  common  with  an  ingenuous  public,  and  au 
who  lose  by  these  transactions,  we  deeply  regret 
that  the  said  constitution,  the  Lion  and  the  ban, 
cannot  be  supported  by  practices  consistent  with 
common  honesty.  The  decision  of  Sheriff  Napier, 
at  the  Peebles  Registration  Court,  swept  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  fictitious  voters  firom  the  roll  of 
this  small  county  alone.  This  decision  may  sot 
be  sustained  in  the  Appeal  Court,  but  it  shows 
that  there  exist  certain  obstacles  to  this  mode 
of  stretching  the  Beform  Bill  and  extenduig  the 
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nffiage  irhiob  may  xeqnire  tbe  iotsfrentioR  of 
Fuiiaairat» 

Another  aiid  a  better  plan  of  eztendiog  the 
snfBrBge  has  been  moit  siiceeBAfallj  employed  in 
wivwal  English  coimtiee.  The  Manchester 
Anti-Corn  Law  league  might  have  reasoned 
amd  published  against  the  Com  Lows  for 
Biany  years,  if  they  had  not  commenced  to 
«<mstroct  Totea.  £yen  after  they  flooded 
Sooth  Lancashire  with  bona  ficU  yoters,  they 
might  have  wrestled  long  for  their  great  object,  if 
ihe  potatoe  disease  had  not  come  to  their  assist- 
ance. That  was  the  great  instrument  of  oonyer^ 
aion  in  the  Legislature.  The  public  bestow  more 
eredit  on  Mr.  Cobden  than  on  tiie  avis  vastator  in 
ihis  bnsiness ;  but  shrewd  people  still  suspect  that 
Mr.  Bmee's  insect  was  the  great  whipper-in  of 
Peel's  majorities  on  the  corn  question  in  1845, 
and  not  the  Honourable  Member  for  Caran,  as 
Ids  constituents  supposed. 

In  this  agitation  on  the  su&age,  the  Anti-Corn 
Ijeague  effected  a  stroke  of  good  in  their  bye-play, 
aoffident  to  compensate  all  the  toil,  and  trouble, 
and  cost  of  their  existence.  The  awakening  of 
the  English  mind  to  the  existonce  of  a  popular 
power  over  the  counties  was  an  important  peliti- 
eal  advantage,  it  may  be  used,  or  it  may  be  ne- 
glected, but  it  exists,  and  there  is  no  county,  con- 
taining one  or  two  large  towns,  that  may  not 
have  an  infusion  of  popular  feeling  in  its  oonsti- 
tnency,if  the  people  dioose  to  improve  their  oppor- 
fonity. 

The  political  advantage  is^  however,  vastly  in- 
ferior to  the  moral  influence  that  would  be  pro- 
duced by  tho  extensive  purchase  of  small  free- 
holds. We  know  no  merely  social  arrangement 
more  likely  to  produce  greater  benefit  than  the 
extension  of  the  landed  interest.  The  extension 
of  the  suffrage  is  but  an  instrument,  while  the 
extension  of  the  landed  interest  is  a  realisation  ; 
and  when  political  arrangements  can  be  made, 
directly  and  immediately,  subservient  to  moral 
purposes,  there  is  greater  satisfaction  derived 
from  their  pursuit.  We  can  easily  see  that,  if 
land  were  freely  in  the  market  for  this  class  of 
purchasers,  there  might  be  no  obstacle  to  prevent 
English  artisans,  who  receive  ordinary  wages, 
from  attaining  the  suffirage.  The  ii*on- workers  of 
Staffordshire  and  South  Wales  might  all  be  elec- 
tors. There  are,  indeed,  many  classes  o£  ai-tisans, 
who,  by  a  little  self-denial,  would  place  their 
names  on  the  voters'  roll  for  their  counties ;  while 
in  large  towns,  by  moderate  pains-taking,  a  great 
number  of  skilled  artisans  might  secure  such  in- 
fluence as  a  vote  aflbrds.  There  are  two  or  three 
Scotch  counties — ^those  especially  where  the  iron 
works  are  situated — that,  by  a  little  arrangement 
on  the  part  of  the  miners,  might  return  their 
members — Scottish  counties  where  the  privilege 
eoncoded  to  England  (tlie  wealthier  country) 
of  forty  shilling  freeholds  does  not  exist. 

The  great  mysteiy  of  the  Reform  Bill  is  in  its 
varied  interpretations.  There  are  three  different 
bills^  and  there  haT«  been  more  than  three  diffe- 
rent interpretations  of  the  same  ftlanwt  in  each 
hilL     in  England  the  franchiia  »  made  wider 


than  in  Seotlaad ;  although,  if  England  be  tfia 
richer  country,  neoessarily  it  should  have,  while 
distinctions  prevail,  the  narrower  franchise.     In 
L^land,  which  ia  the  poorest  of  the  three  divi- 
sions, the  franchise  is  absolutely  higher  even  than 
in  Scotland.    Ostensibly  it  is  the  same,  or  nearly 
the  same  ;  but  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
mode  of  operation  must  concede,  that  the  fran- 
chise is  really  higher  in  Ireland  than  in  Scotland. 
In  that  country,  also,  the  arrangements  of  regia* 
tration — with  a  view,  perhaps,  to  the  creation  of 
doubt  and  complexity — are   still  more  abstraso 
and  absurd  than  those  of  England  and  Scotland, 
They  can  only  be  cleared  away,  in  many  cases,  by 
a  vigorous — ^we  cannot  add  healthful — system  of 
hard  swearing.    An  Irish  election  generally  ooflt0 
an  immense  capital  in  morality  for  oaths.     That» 
indeed,  is  remarkable  in  many  coittested  elections ; 
bat  the  expenditure  is  peculiarly  prevalent  in  Ire- 
land. We  cannot  very  obviously  see  the  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  preventing  all  the  oath-taking  in  these 
cases.    We  are  acquainted,  of  course,  with  the 
utility  of  this  hindrance  to  business  for  the  pur- 
poses of  many  agents.     When  one  candidate  ia 
running  up  too  rapidly  on  his  opponent,  the  latter 
instructs  his  agent  to  put  the  oaths.     This  is  a 
solemn  matter,  and  it  is  to  be  performed  in  a 
slow,  serious,  and  solemn  manner.  The  agent  can 
make,  by  due  caution,  an  oath  oceopy  flvominutetf. 
There  are,  certainly,  able  men  in  their  professiooy 
so  filled  with  respect  for  the  third  commandment 
on  these  particular  occasions,  that  they  cannot  do 
the  work  in  less  than  five  minutes.     It  is  exem- 
plary to  watch  these  gentleftien— one  hears  a 
sermon  in  their  staid  and  drawling  tonea.     They 
would  spin  out  a  very  small  amount  of  intolleet 
at  the  same  rate  into  a  long  discourse.     They 
preach,  but  their  lecture,  rightly  understood,  is 
levelled  at  the  low  and  perverse  morality  of  Par- 
liament, which  has  converted  oaths  into  one  of 
the  many  political  schemes  for  gaining  time.     In 
Ireland,  registration  is  peculiarly  troublesome,  and 
the  qualifications  under  the  bill  are  remarkably  in- 
distinct and  conf  a  sed.   We  cmder stand  a  reason  for 
separate  bills  and  legislation  in  the  three  kingdoms, 
where  ancient  customs  and  privileges  are  aflected; 
but  we  cannot  perceive  any  ground  for  creating 
new  distinctions  and  differences,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  various  rules  and  bills  on  thoroughly  new 
legislation.    The  practice  is  highly  indiscreet,  but 
it  is  also  unjust  when  privileges,  dependent  in 
any  form  on  a  money  qualification,   are  made 
more  precious  in  a  poor  than  in  a  rich  country. 
That  the  franchise  is  realiy  higher  in  Ireland^ 
and  the  voters  fewer  than  in  Scotland,  will  be 
readily  admitted  by  all. who  are  informed  on  the 
operation  of  the  Befonn  Bills  in  the  two  coun- 
tries.   The  majority  of  perebns  who  consider  these 
things  at  all,  will  also  readily  allow  that  the  fran- 
chise should  be  attainaUe  on  the  same  groond% 
for  the  same  reasons,  and  with  eqnal  ease  in  all 
the  three  kingdoms.    So  far»  however,  from  that 
being  the  ease,  the  simpleit  matter  in  the  whale 
bosiness— the  registratioii  iee^ift  in  SootlaMl 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pev  sent,  more  tiiaa  im 
England. 
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In  tJl  the  three  coantries  the  elements  for 

jproatly  increasing  the  roll  of  Toters  exist.     In 

•either  of  them  the  higher  class  of  artisans,  in 

point  of  wages,  might  command  votes.     Eren  in 

ihoee  trades  where  wages  are  low  and  insufficient, 

a  considerahle  number  of  artisans  might  be,  by 

Judicioas  arrangements,  placed  on  the  roll.     A 

struggle,  inyolying  less  outlay  than  a  few  strikes 

and  combinations,  would  giro  the  cream  of  the 

irorking-classes — ^the  aristocracy  of  labour — ^that 

Toice  in  the  management  of  national  affairs  which 

they  seek,  often  forgetful  that,  by  sacrifice  and 

resolution,  it  may  be  obtained. 

We  do  not  intend  to  propose  any  scheme 
"which  in  the  slightest  degree  would  interfere 
with  or  make  unadvisable  the  efforts  of  the  Na- 
tional Alliance,  of  which  we  know  no  more  than 
■appears  in  the  newspaper  reports.  From  them 
we  infer  that  it  is  one  of  the  many  bodies  gene- 
rally formed  to  promote  a  great  object,  in  tolera- 
l»ly  regular  succession,  and  of  which  all  but  the 
last  perish  apparently  without  fruit :  apparently, 
but  not  really,  for  each  one  of  them  has  done 
something  to  press  forward  the  general  plan. 
And  the  last,  which  seems  triumphant,  is  no  more 
indebted  to  its  own  strength  or  wisdom,  to  its 
«wn  consistency,  or  to  the  power,  the  tact,  or 
talent  of  its  members,  than  to  the  operations  of  its 
deftinct  and  dissolved  predecessors  for  the  final 
liour  of  victory  and  triumph. 

The  plan  we  are  to  propose  may  be  described 
as  a  make-shift — another  stretch  of  the  bill — not 
an  inefficient  pull,  but  calculated  to  neutralize  all 
the  labour,  the  swearing,  and  the  subterfuges  of 
the  registration  courts.  There  is  an  old  princi- 
ple in  Blackstone,  that  taxation  and  representa- 
taon  should  be  co-existent.  This  is  a  very  honest 
and  a  mnch-neglected  principle.  Every  Whig, 
upon  proper  occasions,  makes  much  of  the  prin- 
ciple, and  refers  one  back  to  the  times  when 
Kussell  bled  and  Hampden  fell.  The  eloquent 
allusions,  however,  to  these  periods  and  pnncples 
are  never  indulged  in,  except  on  extraordinary 
and  very  proper  occasions.  Recently,  they  have 
become  rare — and  they  threaten  to  be  rarer.  A 
•combination  of  forces— Russell  and  Feel,  or  Feci 
and  Russell — ^would  entirely  swamp  them  ;  al- 
though the  coalition  or  any  other  Cabinet  will 
Tequire,  even  in  the  next  session,  to  make  a 
thorough  revisal  of  our  money-raising  power. 

A  re-arrangement  of  taxation  must  be  at- 
tempted for  financial  purposes.  The  income  tax 
was  imposed  only  as  an  interim  tribute,  and  it 
will  be  made  perpetual.  It  yields  five  millions 
sterling,  and  cannot  be  wanted.  The  tendency  of 
opinion  is,  however,  so  decidedly  towards  direct 
taxation,  that  no  opposition  will  be  made  to  the 
extension  of  the  tax  in  point  of  time,  and  there 
would  not  be  much,  we  believe,  to  its  extension  in 
amount.  While  the  nation  provides  for  its  exist- 
ing expenditure,  there  seems  little  ground  to  ex- 
pect any  reduction  in  the  amount  of  our  taxes. 
?hey  may  be  shifted  from  one  point  to  another. 
We  may  attempt  to  relieve  the  strain  on  the 
resale  links  of  the  chain,  or  lighten  the  weight  on 
the  OTer-burthened|  but  the  gross  total  must  be 


annually  raised.    With  this  necessity,  the  nstioQ 
has  a  perpetual  excitement  for  the  reduction  of 
taxes,  and  the  feeling  is  not  more  natural  tluun 
wise.  We  are  not  aware  that,  hitherto,  redaetioni 
have  always  been  wisely  made.    The  system  pur- 
sued has  been,  we  think,  more  one  of  immediate 
convenience    than    deliberate   planning  m  the 
smaller  items  of  reduction ;  but  still  they  hare 
tended  to  the  improvement  of  buftiness,  and  been 
followed  by  favourable  results.     There  are  many 
taxes  that  should  be  annihilated — ^many  more 
that  might  be  modified  ;  and,  if  they  are  tonched 
with  a  decisive  hand,  there  must  be  some  sub- 
stitutes found  even    for   their  immediate  pro- 
duct.    The  statesman  who,  in  a  period  of  peace, 
shrinks  from  the  obvious  duty  in  oar  financial 
affairs  of  having  a  surplus,  is  his  country's  foe. 
Last  year  we  requured  to  borrow  eight  millioDA, 
to  combat  famine  and  pestilence.    That  was  a 
war  exception.    Famine  and  pestilence  are  the 
direst  enemies,  and,  therefore,  the  loan  could  be 
excused,  although  we  should  have  preferred  to 
see  a  separate  tax  imposed  for  its  liquidation  in 
three  or  four  years.     There  is  nothiug  between 
strict  honesty  and  a  splendid  repudiation  excq>t 
an  annual  balance  on  the  right  side.    We  may 
remind  the  United  States,  and  other  nations  in 
difficulties,  of  their  repudiations,  daily,  year  by 
year ;  but,  without  a  strict  detennination  to  giro 
the  commissioners  for  the  reductiou  of  the  national 
debt  something  to  do  annually,  there  are  only  so 
many  years  between  us  and  a  suspension  of  pay- 
ments.    While,  therefore,  the  public  health  re- 
quires the  abolition  of  the  tax  on  the  light  and 
air  that  God  has  made,  and  sends  to  all— while 
the  farmers  say  that  the  malt  tax  should  he  re- 
pealed— and  merchants  insist  that  the  teatur 
should  be  reduced —  all  who  wisely  seek  to  sup- 
port the  integrity  of  the  nation  perceive  that  a 
substitute  must  be  found  for  these  exactions,  and 
the  only  popular  substitute  is  direct  taxation. 
The  existing  property  tax  is  most  unartistically 
imposed.     Like  all  other  parliamentary  work,  it 
has  been  done  with  the  greatest  respect  to  ease, 
and  the  slightest  regard  to  justice.     It  almost 
appears  as  if  Government  were  doubtful  whether 
their  clerks  could  keep  accounts,  from  the  manner 
in  which  they  parcel  out  their  work.     To  sare  an 
extra  set  of  books,  they  tax  the  man  whoso  only 
wealth  is  his  labour,  equally  with  the  proprietor, 
who  labours  not.     Every  one  sees  and  feels  that 
the  arrangement  is  unjust ;  but  then  many  plead 
that  the  formation  of  distinctions  would  be  at- 
tended with  trouble ;    and,  therefore,   to  sare 
trouble,  the  injustice  is  perpetuated.     Sometimes 
it  is  troublesome  to  be  honest,  but  nobody  there- 
fore says  that  honesty  should  be  avoided. 

We  think  that  the  formation  of  a  large  direct 
tax  should  be  inunediately  conmienced.  There 
will  be  some  labour  in  arranging  the  details ;  but 
the  Legislature  will  have  to  do  the  work  soon,  and 
it  can  derive  little  pleasure  from  defying  a  task 
that  must  be  performed.  The  plan  should  recog- 
nise the  wide  difference  between  property  acquired 
and  professional  emoluments.  The  one  oontinnes 
but  the  other  Mis  with  the  health,  the  strngth, 
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even  often'Vitih  the  state  of  mind  experienced  by 
the  worker.  The  one  admits  of  being  bequeathed : 
the  other  dies  with  the  dead,  and  is  bmied  in 
their  grare.  On  no  pretence,  therefore,  can  the 
two  Boorces  be  classified  together.  One  is  as  se- 
core  and  perpetual  as  prudence  and  economy  may 
choose  to  make  it ;  the  other  is  uncertain  like 
health  and  life ;  and  sometimes  fleeting  and  "  flit- 
ting "  like  fashion.  We  admit  the  propriety  of 
taxing  both,  but  not  of  taxing  them  alike. 

Two  classes,  therefore,  require  to  be  established ; 
and  they  should  be  placed  under  several  diri- 
flions.  The  tax  stops  at  present  with  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  per  annum.  That  is  the 
smallest  rateable  income  under  the  present  act. 
But  the  rate  is  uniform.  The  same  ad  valorem 
duty  is  leriable  on  the  man  who  recoiTes  £150, 
and  the  nobleman  who  enjoys  £150,000.  We 
can  escape  from  this  inconsistency  only  by  using 
a  graduated  rate.  The  sliding  scale  is,  we  know, 
in  proTerblally  bad  repute,  when  applied  to  corn, 
but  it  does  not  threaten  to  be  mischierous  on  its 
application  to  incomes.  We  do  not  propose  to 
particularise  the  various  heads  of  taxation  under 
each  of  the  two  classes,  because  that»  we  concede, 
must  require  much  consideration ;  but  the  division 
is  thoronghly  practicable — a  mere  question  of 
work,  that  when  accomplished  will  be  highly  re- 
munerative. 

The  direct  tax,  to  be  popular,  must  not  be  oppres- 
sive, and  the  taxes  to  be  abolished  must  be  of  a 
character  to  produce  real  and  apparent  benefits. 
Without  being  oppressive,  however,  we  believe 
that  twenty  millions  of  the  national  income  might 
be  procured  from  this  source.  This  increase  could 
only  be  obtained  by  increasing,  probably  from  7d. 
to  lOd.,  the  rates  chargeable  at  present  from  in- 
comes of  j£l50  to  £300 — ^to  Is.  from  that  up- 
wards to  £600— .to  Is.  3d.  firom  £600  to  £1000— 
and  a  similar  addition,  perhaps  in  less  propor- 
tions, on  the  larger  class  of  permanent  incomes. 
This  change  would  necessarily  be  accompanied 
by  a  reduction  on  incomes  of  a  temporary  charac- 
ter, and  by  reduced  rates  on  a  lower  class  of  in- 
comes, free  at  present ;  but  which,  without  hard- 
ship, might  contribute  directly  some  portion  of 
what  they  now  pay  indirectly,  and  from  which 
they  would  be  in  no  small  amount  relieved. 

Upon  the  basis  of  direct  taxation,  another  exten- 
sion and  simplification  of  the  franchise  might  be 
placed.  The  Reform  Bill  might  obtain  through 
it  another  and  an  eflectual  stretch.  We  allow 
that  the  new  element  to  be  added  is  alien  from 
the  ownerships  and  occupancies — the  leases  and 
the  infeftments — the  copyholds  and  the  freeholds 
of  the  present  system  ;  but  it  is  simpler  than  any 
existing  plan — ^would  save  the  electors  days  of 
trouble  at  the  registration  courts,  and  produce  the 
utmost  benefit  and  peace  of  mind  to  all  persons  who 
are  neither  revising  barristers,  counsels,  nor  agents. 
As  to  registration  courts,  we  have  always  thought 
that  they  should  be  conducted  at  the  public  cost, 
by  public  officials,  without  the  obstruction  of  party 
men.  The  registration  of  the  persons  holding  a 
few  defined  qualifications  in  property,  in  any 
parish  or  district  of  a  parish  whatever^  cannot 


be  an  effort  of  immense  magnitude.  The  conHs  at; 
present  display  all  the  peculiarities  of  some  lon^ 
and  complicated  law  plea. '  There  is  certainly  no' 
reason  on  earth  for  employing  the  learned  gentlo- 
men  on  the  opposite  side  to  discover  whether  A.B^ 
or  B.C.,  either  or  both  of  them,  reside  withiik  a 
given  district,  have  holdings,  or  occupy  houses- 
worth  a  given  sum  of  money,  and  are  in  the  few 
other  matters  that  require  to  be  considered  qualt- 
fied  for  a  registration-roll.  The  poor-rate  cd(* 
lector,  the  police  collector,  and  the  income-tax 
officials  find  out  the  truth  on  all  these  subjects- 
with  remarkable  facility  ;  and  we  could  no  more- 
discover,  at  any  time,  a  good  reason  for  all  the- 
exponsive  tortuous  labyrinth  of  doubts  and  objec- 
tions in  registration  courts,  than  we  have  been 
able  to  roach  a  good  understanding  respecting 
the  perpetual  motion. 

The  new  plan  of  registration  that  we  propose^ 
not  as  a  substitute  for,  but  only  as  an  addition 
and  rival  to  the  present  plan,  is  like  its  quali- 
fication, perspicuous  and  plain.  Any  sum  ot 
direct  taxes  paid  under  the  property  and  income- 
acts  can  be  fixed  as  the  minimum  qualifica- 
tion. We  hold,  of  course,  for  the  smallest  snnr 
levied.  But  any  sum  might  be  fixed,  although  the- 
smallest  would  be  most  accordant  with  justice  ^ 
and  when  an  election  occurs,  let  any  man  be- 
empowercd  to  vote  in  a  particular  parish  wha 
has  paid  his  income  tax  within  the  parish  during^ 
the  preceding  year  for  the  specified  amount.  So- 
far  as  this  class  of  voters  are  concerned,  the  only^ 
roll  necessary  is  the  tax-gatherer's  book,  and  the- 
only  certificate  of  qualification  is  the  receipt 
which,  when  employed  to  confer  a  vote,  could  be 
marked  off,  like  a  postage  stamp,  to  prevent  the- 
possibility  of  its  being  twice  used. 

So  many  of  the  public  as  were  inclined  migh^ 
of  course,  be  allowed  to  follow  the  existing  plan 
of  registering  on  houses  and  lands,  with  the  pro- 
vision that  any  man  might  take  his  choice,  but 
no  man  could  follow  both  schemes  ;  and  the 
Sherifls,  we  predict,  would  soon  find  their  regia- 
tration  business  uncommonly  light. 

The  manufacturers  of  fictitious  votes  could  not 
pursue  their  avocation  in  this  line  to  any  conside- 
rable extent ;  because  it  is  obvious  that,  while- 
they  might  qualify  a  few  individuals  of  inferior- 
income  by  paying  their  income  tax,  yet  as  eaclft 
vote  would  render  the  elector  liable  for  at  least 
two  years*  payments,  the  past  paid  i^  anticipation,, 
and  the  current  to  be  paid  in  consequence  of  his  act^ 
while  other  public  burdens  would  necessarily  fol* 
low,  we  do  not  see  that  an  evil,  which  could  be^ 
never  more  than  of  contracted  importance,  would 
ever  reach  even  the  boundaries  of  its  narrow  pos- 
sible limits. 

We  repeat  that  this  scheme  has  nothing  to  do 
or  say  with  the  objects  of  the  National  Alliance.^ 
It  originates  rather  with  a  desire  to  simplify  than 
to  extend  the  suffrage  further  than  the  designed, 
limits  of  the  Reform  Bill.  There  is  nothing,  in- 
deed, in  its  nature  to  prevent  it  from  supplant- 
ing, in  some  measure,  the  necessity  for  other- 
suffrage  movements ;  but  we  have  no  hope  what- 
ever that  the  Legislature  will  be  wise  enough  to^ 
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•stand  it  to  the  points  in  qnestion.  The  Legii- 
Itttnro  nerer  ehokee  an  oatery  for  ten  ehillings  and 
iix|Maee  by  paying  nine  ehillings ;  and  it  is  not 
ear  design  to  tempt  them  to  do  anything  that 
might  stand  in  the  way  of  those  demands  that 
ane  likely  to  be  made  ut>on  them  by  and  by,  H'ith 
renewed  earnestness. 

We  have,  howerer,  two  notes  addressed  to  one 
party  within  a  short  period — one  stating  that 
his  daim  to  rote  was  disallowed  for  some  techni- 
^al^ieason ;   and  the  other  making  a  claim  for 


twenty-fiTe  ponnds  of  direet  tftx  by  the  eomiii* 
stoners  nader  the  inoome-tax  aet.  We  bars  tho 
the  reasons  of  objection  to  the  Totes  of  other  tio 
parties,  wliose  tax,  daring  the  same  year,  wss  n« 
creased  by  the  snm  of  eighty  ponnds.  Is  it  poi- 
sible  to  eenceire  any  law,  or  state  of  law,  siora 
absurd  than  that  which  pennits  these  estrsondi- 
nary  anomalies  ?  or  any  change  that  would  pm- 
duoe  worse  law  makers  than  those  of  the  Isft 
twenty  years,  if  judgment  can  be  formed  i^on 
their  prodactions  from  soch  ^ecimens  ? 


LOVE    AT   FIRST    SIGHT. 

BT  DATID  YEBDEB. 
raOM  TOS  OSBMAV  OF  ESUIKSB  TOSS. 


I. 


TwAS  sammer,  snd  the  village  spire. 
Hod  lengthen' d  omt  its  shadow ; 

The  Atful  brceses  gently  play'd 

With  dew-bcspanglod  bud  and  blade. 

When  Ughtsemeiy  a  beanteons  maid 
Came  tripping  o'er  the  meadow, 

With  new-born  raptore  and  sarprise, 

I  gazed  on  such  a  pair  of  eyes 

As  Moslems  feign  in  paradise  ! 

n. 

Her  foim,  her  faee,  her  mien  were  such 

As  love-sick  bard  imagines. 
When  first  he  racks  his  youthful  brains, 
And  hunts  for  tropes  to  grace  his  strains, 

Among  the  starry  regions  ! 
The  evening  glow  her  looks  enhanced. 
While  round  her  br  jw  the  zephyrs  danced  ; 
I  stood  like  one  entranced  ! 

III. 

Their  anthems  to  the  yesper-star 
The  nightingales  were  singing ; 
From  honey' d  bowers  the  joyous  bees, 
Cliurming  their  low-breathed  melodies. 
Their  treasures  home  were  bringing. 
The  bean-field,  and  the  tr^lished  vine. 
Their  odorous  essences  combine^ 
'Twas  there  I  woo*d  my  Caroline. 


IT. 


*< 


The  brindled  oow  aeross  the  mead 

Her  iaiiy  footsteps  followed. 
And  licked  the  maiden's  lily  hand. 
Although  a  little  boisteroiis  band 

Of  noisy  urchins  hollow' d ; 
And  ns  she  milked,  I  trembling  tried 
To  win  the  beaoty  for  my  bride ; 
Is  sooth  I  WOUI4  not  be  denied. 

I  help'd  the  darKng  o'er  the  stfle. 

Her  milking  pail  I  carried. 
And  whisper'd  blandly  in  her  ear 
Of  thrilling  hope,  of  chilling  fear. 

Of  bliss  when  we  were  married ; 
A  blush  suffused  her  beauteous  (ace, 
Which  added  yet  a  nameless  graoo. 
And  told  me  I  had  gained  my  case. 

VI. 

The  summer  moon  illumed  our  path 
Home  to  her  mother's  dwelling ; 

And  as  we  trod  the  flowery  lea. 

Ah  !  I  was  busy  as  a  bee, 
Enraptur'd  love  tales  telling ; 

The  matron  met  us  at  the  door. 

And  chid  my  loved  one  o'er  and  o'er. 
With  indignation  swelling ; 

Now,  "  fair  and  softly,"  I  replied  ; 

Pray,  gentle  mother,  do  not  chide. 

Your  daughter's  my  aflianoed  bride." 


DIRGE. 


BT  URB,  E.  8.  CRAVEN 

Wkiep  not !  weep  not !     She  is  dead, 

Whose  young  life  was  sorrow — 
Lay  down — lay  down  the  weary  head. 

For  her  there  is  morrow. 
Never  shall  she  wake  again 
To  that  long,  long  ceaseless  pain  ; 
Death  has  loosed  its  burning  chain. 

Why  then  should  ye  sorrow  ? 

Fitting  time  for  her  to  die. 

Wild  and  waste  December  !^ 
Snow  upon  her  heart  shall  lie. 
Nor  will  it  remember 
Letdi,  Ycrkshire, 


QREBir. 

Him  who  found  her  young  and  fan*. 
Wooed  her,  won  her,  left  her  then^ 

To  contempt  and  cold  despair. 
Bitterer  than  December ! 

Now  that  agony  ii  past. 

Death  alone  oould  sever. 
And  her  eyes  have  wept  their  laii^ 

Close  them  soft  ibr  ever. 
Beautiful  and  desolate ! 

For  thee  do  longer  angehi  wwit, 
Tkou  hast  reached  their  goUen  gatB^ 

Peace  be  thine  for  ever ! 
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THE    TWEED— C(m<tiiu«f. 
BT   8I&  TH0HA8    BIOK  LAUDBB. 


We  must  now  proceed  to  trace  the  course  of 
»  Tery  important  tributarj  of  the  Tweed ;   we 
mean  the  Leader  (or  the  Lauder)  Water,  which 
has  ita  rise  in  the  Lammermoor  hills,  and  which 
thence  runs  down  through  Lauderdale,  throwing 
itself  into  tho  Tweed  from  its  left  bank.     We 
might  find  some  difficultj^  in  entering  on   this 
pu-t  of  our  task,  owing  to  the  connexion  of  this 
•district  with  our  own  family  history  ;  but  as  we 
must  hare  done  the  same  had  we  had  to  deal  with 
toy  other  family,  and  as  there  is  no  good  reason 
for  keeping  back  infoimation,  because  we  chance 
to  be  mixed  up  with  the  matter  of  it,  we  must 
•e'en  proce^  d  to  discuss  it  as  shortly  as  we  can. 
When  Robert  Lauder  came  into  Scotland  with 
Malcolm  Oanmore,  besides  certain  lands  in  the 
Lothians,  he  had  large  possessions  assigned  to 
him  here.    His  successors  were  afterwards  created 
hereditary  bailies  of  Lauderdale,  and  the  family 
became  a  yery  powerful  one  in  Scotland,  as  is 
proved   by    the   frequent   notices   of   its    mem- 
bers, at  various  periods,  in  llymer's  "  Foedera," 
and    other    historical    works  ;    from    which    it 
appears,    that    for   some    centuries    there    was 
scarcely  ever  a  treaty  of  peace,  or  of  marriage,  or  a 
negociation  of  any  kind,  either  with  England  or 
with  France,   in  which  they  did  not  officiate  as 
prominent  commissioners  ;  and  after  the  battle 
•of   Hallidon   hill,   we   find    tempore  David    II., 
Bobertus  de  Lawedre  Miles,  the  father,  holding 
the  high  office  of  Justiciarius  over  the  country 
betwceii  the  Firth  of  Forth  and  the  Border, 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  Robertus  de  Lawedre 
Hiles,  the  son,  held  the  same  office  over  all  the 
country  to  the  north  of  the  Firth.      Their  chief 
fleat  of  Lauder  Tower  was  in  the  burgh  of  Lau- 
der,  where  there  is  now  a  large  enclosure,  or 
garden,  called  the  Tower  yard,  and  where,  within 
little  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  some  parts  of 
the  ruin  were  still  standing.    And  now  comes  the 
great  and  useful  moral  lesson,  which  is  often  to 
be  extracted  from  family  history,  of  the  evanes- 
cence of   all  human  aiffairs.     Were  we  to  go 
back  to  a  period  of  about  some  two  hundred 
and    fifty    years    ago,    we    should    be   able   to 
^aw    up  a  list  of  not  less    than    twenty-five 
families  of  the  name  possessing  landed  property  ; 
whereas,    now,    with    the    exception    of    our- 
selves, no  part  of  whose  present  property  ever 
formed  any  portion  of  the  old  estates,  and  one  of 
our  sons  who  recently  acquired  the  estate  of 
Huntley  wood,  in  Berwickshire,  and  Mr.  Lauder, 
the  elder  brother  of  the  two  celebrated  artists, 
who  possesses  some  land  immediately  below  the 
new  town  of  Edinburgh,  there  does  not  exist,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  a  single  landed  proprietor 
of  the  name.   The  causes  of  the  gradual  decadence 
of  a  family  are  not  easily  or  certainly  traced,  but 
ve  know  that  the  powerful  Border  claii««  the 


H6mes  and  the  Oranstouns,  were  for  ages  tho 
determined  enemies, of  that  of  Lauder,  and  it  is 
thus  highly  probable  that  the  family  was  ruined 
by  their  frequent  predatory  inroads,  the  boldness 
of  which  may  be  conceived  from  the  fact,  that  on 
one  occasion,  towards  the  end  of  the  16th  century, 
they  entered  the  town  of  Lauder  in  great  force, 
with  the  Earl  of  Home  at  their  head,  burnt  the 
tol booth,  and  dirked  the  Laird  of  Lauder's  bro- 
ther,   William,   who  was  sitting  administering 
justice  in  the  Town-hall,  in  his  capacity  of  here- 
ditary bailie.     Soon  after  this,  the  elder  branch 
of  the  family  died  out,  and  tho  younger  branch, 
which  had  migrated  to  Laswade  and  Edinburgh, 
succeeded  as  its  head,  but  without  any  of  the  land, 
which  had  gradually  melted  away,  till  it  ended  in 
a  quantity  only  sufficient  to  furnish  a  resting- 
place  for  the  bones  of  its  proprietor.     It  is  some- 
what strange    that    most    of   the  accounts    of 
Lauderdale  are  altogether  silent  with  regard  to 
the  name,  notwithstanding  the  ancient  charters 
which  still  exist.     By  one  of  these.  Sir  Robert 
de   Lawedre,  tempore  David  II.,  gives  off  some 
lands,  '*  in  and  near  his  borough  of  Lauder,*'  to 
Thomas  de  Borthwick,  and  it  is  witnessed  by 
John   Mautolant,  the  sixth  of  the  Lauderdale 
family,  and  by  his  brother  William. 

The  ancient  family  of  the  Maitlands  of  Thirle- 
stane,  now  Earls  of  Lauderdale,  have  possessed 
lands  in  this  valley  for  some  five  or  six  centuries,  and 
these  have  been  gradually  added  to  and  extended, 
until  they  now  form  a  very  fine  estate,  which  the 
late  and  present  Earls  of  Lauderdale  have  culti- 
vated and  planted  with  so  much  judgment  as  to 
have  completely  changed  the  whole  appearance  of 
the  country.  Thirlestane  Castle  has  been  greatly 
increased  in  extent,  and  converted  into  a  noble, 
or  rather  a  princely  place  of  residence. 

The  Leader  is  a  very  lively  stream,  and  the 
whole  of  its  dale,  the  greater  part  of  which  is 
wide,  is  of  a  cheerful  riante  character,  and  it  has 
of  late  years  been  brought  up  to  a  very  high  de- 
gree of  cultivation.  We  must  not  forget  to  men- 
tion that  it  has  been  noticed  in  Border  ballad. 

"  The  morn  was  fair,  saft  iras  the  air, 
All  Niitnre'e  sweets  were  springing. 
The  buds  did  bow  with  silver  dew. 
Ten  thousand  birds  were  singing; 

"  When  on  the  bent,  with  biythe  content, 
Yonng  Jamie  sang  his  marrow; 
Nae  bonnier  lass  e  or  trod  the  fp^ss, 
On  Leader  baughs  and  Yarrow." 

The  Leader  is  a  delightful  river  for  angling, 
but  its  trouts  are  much  more  numerous  than  large. 
We  believe  that  heavy  fish  are  seldom  tuken  in 
it,  though  a  creel  may  very  soon  be  filled  with 
small  fish,  which  are  delicious  eating. 

We  shall  say  nothing  of  the  burgh  of  Lander, 
except  to  remind  our  readers  of  the  historical  fact 
connected  with  it,  of  the  celebratod  confecenoe  of 
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Scottiflb  nobles,  vliicli  was  held  liere  in  the  time 
of  James  III.»  when  Cochrane  and  the  king's 
other  favoarites,  with  the  -exception  of  Bamsay  of 
Balmain  alone,  were  hanged  over  a  bridge,  which 
now  no  longer  exists,  by  Archibald  Douglas,  sur- 
named  "  Bell-the-Cat,"  and  the  other  nobles,  his 
supporters. 

Like  all  the  other  Tales  and  dales  which  we  have 
liad  occasion  to  notice  as  tributary  to  the  Tweed, 
the  original  pastoral  chaitacter  of  Lauderdale  has, 
-during  our  recollection,  yielded  much  to  the 
plough,  and  the  whole  of  its  course  presents  excel- 
tlent  specimens  of  farming.  The  two  farms  of 
JSlainsloe  have  been  for  generations  so  celebrated 
for  the  oats  grown  upon  them,  that  their  produce 
is  entirely  sold  for  seed.  An  immense  extent  of 
-plantation  has  taken  place  in  various  parts  of  the 
-T^alley,  so  tbat  there  is  no  lack  of  shade  along  the 
•banks  and  slopes,  and  seTcral  important  residences 
thaTO  arisen.  Of  these,  perhaps,  the  house  and 
tgrounds  of  Carolside  may  bo  pre-eminently  men- 
•tioned,  a  great  deal  baring  been  done  to  that 
place  by  the  good  taste  of  Mrs.  Mitchell,  since 
'her  son's  succession,  as  a  minor,  to  his  large 
•ostates.  The  lady  was,  doubtless,  aided  by  the 
sound  judgment  of  her  brother,  Mr.  Gardiner, 
And  her  worthy  uncle,  Mr.  Milne,  of  the  Woods 
and  Forests,  whose  experience  in  such  matters 
has  necessarily  been  great.  We  remember 
C/arolside  a  small  unpretending  place,  when  we 
used  to  look  at  it  from  the  public  road,  which 
then  had  its  course  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Talley, 

About  fifty  years  ago,  it  belonged  to  Lauder  of 
-Oarolside,  who  was  the  last  laird  of  the  name 
who  held  lands  here.  This  gentleman  was  so 
remarkable  for  his  stylo  of  dressing,  that  he  went 

An  Edinburgh  by  the  name  of  Beau  Lauder — a 
title  which  rather  flattered  than  annoyed  him. 
We  can  just  recollect  him  as  being  followed  bj  the 
l>oys  whilst  walking  the  streets  as  a  rery  old  man, 
with  a  cocked  hat,  gold-headed  cane,  scarlet  coat, 

'  lace  ruffles,  embroidered  waistcoat,  satin  shorts, 

twhite  silk  stockings,  and  gold  buckles  on  his  shoes, 
richly  set  with  stones.  Foor  man  !  his  fate  ulti- 
mately was  a  sad  one,  for,  if  our  recollection  serves 
^s  right,  he  was  accidentally  burned  to  death  sit- 

^  ting  in  his  chair,  as  he  then  was  in  a  helpless  state. 
Above  Carolside,  on  this  river,  is  Birkhillside 

-And  Chappie,  and  a  little  way  below  it  comes  the 
thriving  village  of  Earlston,  with  its  looms  and 
shawl  manufactory.  But  its  fame  does  not  rest 
on  any  such  fabrics  as  these,  seeing  that  it  glories 
in  having  been  the  birthplace  of  the  celebrated 
Thomas  Learmontof  Ercildoune  or  Earlston,  com- 
monly called  the  Bhymer,  whose  rude  tower  of 
residence  still  stands  on  a  beautiful  haugh  on  the 
oast  side  of  the  Leader,  half-way  between  the 

^  river  and  the  town.     Within  the  memory  of  man, 

•  it  was  much  more  entire  than  it  now  is  ;  even  the 
•outer  wall  and  barbican  having  been  complete  ; 
hut  now  there  is  nothing  left  but  one  comer  of 
the  building,  of  the  height  of  two  storeys,  show- 
ing the  remains  of  arched  roofs.  There  has  been 
BO  much  of  the  mist  of  fable  raised  around  Tho- 
mas the  Bhymer,  that  we  doubt  not  that  many 


have  believed  that  he  was  not  a  real,  but  alto- 
gether a  legendary  and  imaginary  character. 
But  this  is  quite  a  mistake,  as  is  proved,  vithont 
going  farther  for  testimony,  by  a  charter  nov  m 
the  Advocates'  Library,  which  was  taken  frxna 
the  chartulary  of  the  Trinity  House  of  Soltra,  in 
which  his  son  designs  himself,  "  Thomas  of  Ercil- 
doune, son  and  heir  of  Thomas  Hhymer  of  Ercil- 
doune. '*  Thomas  the  Rhymer  seems  to  have  lived 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  thirteenth  eentorr. 
Mr.  Pinkerton  supposes  that  he  was  alive  in  1900, 
but,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  says,  this  would  be  in- 
consistent with  the  charter  just  alluded  to,  by 
which  his  son,  in  1299,  for  himself  and  his  heirs, 
conveys  to  the  convent  of  the  Trinity  of  Soltra 
the  tenement  which  he  possessed  by  inheritance 
{hereditarie)  in  Ercildonne,  with  all  claim  which 
he  or  his  predecessors  could  pretend  thereto ;  from 
which  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  the  Rhpier 
was  tlien  dead. 

•*It  cannot  be  doubted,"  says  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  ''that  Thomas  of  Ercildonne  was  a  re- 
markable and  important  person  in  his  own  time, 
since,  very  shortly  after  his  death,  we  find  him 
celebrated  as  a  prophet  and  as  a  poet.  Whether 
he  himself  made  any  pretensions  to  the  first  of 
these  characters,  or  whether  it  was  gratnitouslj 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  credulity  of  posteritr, 
it  seems  difficult  to  decide.  If  we  may  beliere 
Mackenzie,  Learmont  only  verified  the  prophecia 
delivered  by  Eliza,  an  inspired  nun  of  a  conTent 
at  Haddington.  But  of  this  there  seems  not  to 
be  the  most  distant  proof.  On  the  contrary,  all 
ancient  authors,  who  quote  the  Rhymer's  pro- 
phecies, uniformly  suppose  them  to  have  been 
emitted  by  himself." 

Popular  belief  ascribed  the  Rhymer's  prophetic 
skill  to  the  intercourse  that  took  place  between 
the  Bard  and  the  Queen  of  Faery.  He  was 
supposed  to  have  been  carried  off  at  an  early  age 
to  the  Fairy  Land,  where  he  acquired  all  that 
knowledge  which  afterwards  made  him  so  famous. 
Having  been  kept  there  for  seven  years,  he  was 
allowed  to  return  to  the  earth,  to  enlighten  and 
astonish  his  countrymen  by  his  prophetic  powerf» 
having  at  the  same  time  become  bound  to  re- 
turn to  the  Fairy  Queen  whenever  he  shonld 
receive  her  commands  so  to  ^o. 

According  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  legend  is 
that,  "while  Thomas  was  making  merry  with 
his  friends  in  the  Tower  of  Ei-cildoune,  a  person 
came  running  in,  and  told,  with  marks  of  fear 
and  astonishment,  that  a  hart  and  hind  had  left 
the  neighbouring  forest,  and  were  composedly 
and  slowly  parading  the  street  of  the  village. 
The  prophet  instantly  arose,  left  his  habitation, 
and  followed  the  wonderful  animals  to  the  forest, 
whence  he  was  never  seen  to  return.  According 
to  the  popular  belief,  he  still  •  drees  his  weird'  in 
Fairy  Land,  and  is  one  day  expected  to  revisit 
earth.  In  the  meanwhile,  his  memory  is  held  in 
the  most  profound  respect.  The  Eildon  Tree, 
from  beneath  the  shade  of  which  he  delirered  his 
prophecies,  now  no  longer  exists ;  but  the  spot  is 
mai'ked  by  a  large  stone,  called  Eildon  Tree 
Stone.     A  neighbouring  rivulet  takes  the  nanie 
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of  the  Bogle  Bam  (Cfoblin  Brook),   from  the 
Hhymer'B  Bapemataral  yisitants." 

The  strange  history  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer  is 
told  in  two  ancient  ballads,  and  as  these  are  not 
of  a  length  to  forbid  their  being  quoted,  we  think 
that  we  shall  be  pardoned  for  introducing  them 
Iiere,  seeing  that  they  belong  so  decidedly  to  the 
diBtrict  which  we  are  now  describing. 

*'  THOMAS  THE  BHYMER. — PART  FIRST* 

"  True  Thomas  lay  on  Huntlie  bank ; 
A  ferlie  he  spied  wi'  his  e'e ; 
And  there  he  saw  a  lad7e  bright 

Come  riding  down  by  the  Eildon  Tree. 

"  Her  shirt  was  o'  the  grass-green  silk. 
Her  mantle  o'  the  velvet  fyne; 
At  ilka  tett  of  her  horse's  mane 
Hmig  fiAy  siUer  bells  and  nine. 

*'  Tme  Thomas^  he  pulled  aff  his  cap, 
And  louted  low  down  to  his  knee— 
'  Ail  hail,  thou  mighty  Qacen  of  Heaven ! 
For  thy  peer  on  earth  I  never  did  see.' 

"  '  Oh  no,  oh  no,  Thomas,'  she  said, 
'  That  name  does  not  belong  to  me ; 
I  «m  but  the  Queen  of  fair  Elnand, 
That  am  hither  come  to  visit  thee. 

** '  Harp  and  carp,  Thomas,'  she  said ; 
'  Harp  and  carp  along  with  me ; 
And  if  ye  dare  to  kiss  mv  lips. 
Sure  of  your  bodie  I  shall  be.' 

**  *  Betide  me  weal,  betide  me  woe, 

That  weird  shall  never  daonton  me.' 
Byne  he  has  kissed  her  rosy  lips. 
All  underneath  the  Eiidon  Tree. 

•* '  Now  ye  maun  go  wi*  me,'  she  said  ; 
*  Trae  Thomas,  ye  maun  go  wi*  me ; 
And  ye  maun  serve  me  seven  years. 

Through  weal  or  woe,  as  may  chance  to  be.' 

**  She  mounted  on  her  milk-white  steed ; 
She's  ta'en  True  Thomas  up  behind; 
And  aye,  whene'er  her  bridle  rung. 
The  steed  flew  swifter  than  the  wind. 

**  O  they  rade  on,  and  farther  on, 

The  steed  gaed  swiiter  than  the  wind ; 
Until  the^  reached  a  desert  wide. 
And  living  land  was  left  behind. 

"  '  Light  down,  light  down,  now,  true  Thomas, 
And  lean  your  head  upon  my  knco ; 
Abide  and  rest  a  little  space, 
And  I  will  show  yon  ferlies  three. 

••  •  O  see  ye  not  yon  narrow  road. 

So  thick  beset  with  thorns  and  briars  t 
That  is  the  path  of  righteousness. 
Though  alter  it  but  few  inquires. 

" '  And  see  ye  not  that  bndd,  braid  road. 
That  lies  across  that  lilv  leven  ? 
That  is  the  path  of  wickedness. 
Though  some  coll  it  the  road  to  Heaven. 

•<  <  And  see  ye  not  that  bonnv  road. 

That  winds  about  the  femie  brae  ! 
That  is  the  rood  to  fair  Elfland, 
^hero  thou  and  I  this  night  maun  gae. 

'* '  But,  Thomas,  ye  maun  hold  your  tongue. 
Whatever  ye  may  hear  or  see ; 
Por,  if  ye  speak  word  in  Elflyn  land, 
Ye'll  ne'er  get  back  to  your  ain  countne.' 

"  O  they  rade  on,  and  farther  on. 

Ana  they  waded  through  rivers  aboon  the  knee, 
Aud  they  saw  neither  sun  nor  moon. 
Bat  they  heard  the  roaring  of  the  sea. 

It  was  miric,  mirk  night,  and  (here  was  nae  stem  li^ht, 
And  they  waded  through  red  blood  to  the  knee ; 

For  a'  the  blude  that's  shed  on  earth 
Bias  through  the  springs  o'  that  cowtrie^ 
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Syne  they  came  to  a  garden  green, 

And  she  pu'd  an  apple  frae  a  tree — 
Take  this  for  thy  wages,  True  Thomas;     " 

It  will  give  thee  the  tongue  that  can  never  Ke,'' 

My  tongue  is  mine  ain,'  True  Thomas  said ; 

'  A  gudely  gift  ye  wad  gie  to  me  I 
I  neither  dought  to  buy  nor  sell. 

At  fair  or  tryst  where  I  may  be. 

I  dought  neither  speak  to  prince  or  peer. 

Nor  ask  of  grace  from  fan*  ladye.' 
Now  hold  thy  peace  ! '  the  lady  said, 

'  For  83 1  say,  so  must  it  be.* 

He  has  gotten  a  coat  of  the  even  cloth. 

And  a  pair  of  shoes  of  velvet  green ; 
And  till  seven  years  were  gane  and  past. 

True  Thomas  on  earth  was  never  seen." 

There  is  something  extremely  amusing  in  the* 
earnestness  with  which  Truo  Thomas  pleads,  in: 
the  two  penultimate  verses  against  being  deprive<I 
of  the  use  of  falsehood,  by  means  of  which  only- 
he  could  venture  to  have  dealings  in  fairs  or  mar- 
kets, or  to  address  peers  or  princes,  or  perhaps- 
ladies.     There  is  a  pretty  piece  of  satire  m  this;. 

"  THOMAS  THE  RHYMER. — PART  SECOND^ 

"  When  seven  years  were  come  and  gane, 

She  sun  bhnked  fair  on  pool  and  stream;. 
Thomas  lay  on  Huntlie  bank. 
Like  one  awakened  from  a  dream. 

"  He  heard  the  trampling  of  a  steed. 
He  saw  the  flash  of  armour  flee, 
And  he  beheld  a  gallant  knisht 
Come  riding  down  by  Eiidon  Tree 

"  He  was  a  stalwart  knight  and  strong,. 
Of  ^ant  make  he  'peared  to  be ; 
He  stirred  his  horse,  as  he  were  wode, 
Wi'  gilded  spurs  of  faushion  free. 

"  Says—'  Well  met,  well  met,  Trae  Thomas  T 
Some  uncouth  ferlies  show  to  me.' 
Says — '  Christ  thee  save,  Corspatrick  brave ! 
Thrice  welcome,  good  Dunbar,  to  me ! 

"  *  Light  down,  light  down,  Corspatrick  brave! 
And  I  wUl  show  thee  curses  three. 
Shall  gar  fair  Scotland  greet  and  grane. 
And  change  the  green  to  the  bhu^k  livery. 

*' '  A  storm  shall  roar  this  very  hour. 
From  Ross's  hills  to  Sol  way  sea.' 
'  Te  lied,  ye  lied,  ye  warlock  hoar ! 

For  the  sun  smnes  sweet  on  fkuld  and  lea.' 

"  Heput  his  hand  on  the  Earlie's  head. 
He  show'd  him  a  rock  beside  the  sea, 
Where  a  king  lay  stiff  beneath  his  steed. 
And  stecl-dight  nobles  wiped  their  e'e. 

" '  The  neist  curse  li^ts  on  Branzton  hills : 
By  Flodden's  high  and  heathery  side 
Shall  wave  a  banner  red  as  blude. 
And  chieftains  throng  wi'  meikle  pride. 

'"A  Scottish  kin^  shall  come  fall  keen. 
The  ruddy  lion  beareth  he ; 
A  feathered  arrow,  shalrp,  I  ween. 
Shall  make  him  wink  and  warre  to  see.- 

"  '  When  he  is  bloody,  and  all  to  bledde, 
Thus  to  his  men  he  still  shall  say  :— 

'* '  For  God's  sake,  turn  ye  back  sgain. 
And  give  yon  southern  folk  a  f^ay ! 
Why  should  I  lose,  the  riffht  is  mine? 
My  doom  is  not  to  die  Uiis  day.' 

" '  Tet  turn  ye  to  the  eastern  hand. 
And  woe  and  wonder  ye  sail  see. 
How  forty  thousand  spearmen  stand  f  » 

Where  yon  rank  river  meets  the 


"  '  There  shall  the  lion  lose  the  gylte. 

And  the  libbards  bear  it  clean  awfTT 
At  Pinkyn  Clench  there  shall  be  spilt 
Much  gentU  bluid  that  day/ 
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**  *  Enough,  enough  of  ewne  and  ban. 

Some  Wei»ing»  show  thou  now  to  me. 
Or,  by  the  ftrth  o*  my  bodie/  Cowpatnck  nid, 

*  To  shall  nie  the  day  ye  e*er  saw  mol 

" « The  first  of  blesaings  T  shall  thee  show 

l8  by  a  burn  that's  called  of  bread  (Bannockbum), 
Where  Saxon  men  shall  tine  the  bow. 
And  find  their  arrows  lack  the  hesd. 

"  •  Beside  that  briffir,  out  ower  that  bum. 

Where  the  water  btekereth  bright  and  shesn. 
Shall  many  A  falling  courser  spurn, 
4      And  knights  shall  die  in  battle  keen. 

"  <  Beside  a  headless  cross  of  stone, 

The  hbbards  there  shall  lose  the  proe ; 

The  raven  shall  oome,  the  earne  shall  go 
And  drink  the  Ssxon  bluid  sae  free. 

The  cross  of  stone  they  shall  not  know, 
So  thick  the  corses  there  shall  be.' 

** « But  tell  roe  now,'  said  brave  Dunbar, 

*  True  Thomss.  tell  now  unto  me. 
What  man  shall  rule  the  isle  Britain, 

Even  from  the  Xorth  to  the  Southern  Sea? 

«*  *  A  French  Queen  shall  bear  the  son 
Shall  rule  all  Britain  to  the  sea ; 
He  of  the  Bruce* s  blood  shall  oome. 
As  near  as  in  the  ninth  degree. 

'♦  *  The  waters  worship  shall  his  race, 

Likewise  the  waves  of  the  farthest  sea; 
For  they  shall  ride  over  ocean  wide. 

With  hempen  bridles  and  horse  of  tree.' " 

These,  if  they  were  prophecies,  and  not  written 
after  the  events  which  they  profess  to  foretell, 
were  indeed  very  remarkable.  Every  one  who 
knows  the  history  of  Scotland  must  he  aware 
that  there  exist  numerous  distichal  prognostica- 
tions, all  attributed  to  True  Thomas,  some  of 
which  have  been  fulfilled,  and  many  of  which 
still  remain  to  be  made  good.  But  we  have  al- 
ready dwelt  long  enough  on  this  most  wonderful 
character,  of  whom,  if  it  were  possible  to  obtain, 
at  thisday,  aperfectlyjust  and  accurate  perception, 
exactly  as  he  really  was,  divested  of  fable,  we 
should  probably  find  him  standing  forth  as  a  very 
prominent  figure  amidst  the  worth  and  talent  of 
our  countrymen.  We,  for  our  parts,  have  a  very 
great  antipathy  to  the  utter  extinguishment  of 
any  such  character,  whose  name  and  idea  have 
filled  our  infant  and  youthful  years,  and  have 
grown  up  with  our  maturer  age,  so  as  to  form  a 
part  and  parcel  of  our  constitutional  credence ; 
and  we  must  confess  that  the  doubts  recently 
thrown,  by  an  able  writer  in  one  of  our  contem- 
porary journals,  on  the  actual  existence  of  such  a 
person  as  Robin  Hood,  has  quite  filled  us  with 

distress. 

We  have  now,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  stream, 
one  of  the  most  classical  and  far-famed  spots  in 
Scotland— the  hill  of  Cowdenknowes.  Of  itself  it 
is  a  very  pretty,  striking  hill,  starting  forward 
from  the  adjacent  eminences,  so  as  to  be  promi- 
nent in  the  scene,  and  rising  in  a  picturesque 
conical  shape.  No  traveller,  however  incurious, 
could  possibly  pass  up  or  down  the  valley  without 
putting  questions  about  it.  Butwhen  its  connexion 
with  Scottish  song  is  known,  it  immediately  rises 
into  an  object  of  tenfold  importance.  There  are  no 
less  than  three  different  sets  of  words,  which  we  are 
acquainted  with,  adapted  to  the  beautiful,  ancient, 
and  plaintive  air  of  the  "Broom  of  the  Cowden- 
knowes ;"  butthefoUowing  ballad  is  universally  be- 
lieved to  be  the  oldest  and  most  original,  and,  there^ 


fere,  we  think  it  right  to  select  and  to  gne  it, 
even  although  it  is  longer  than  we  could  wiah^- 
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O  the  broom,  and  the  bonny,  bonny  broom, 
And  the  broom  of  the  Cowdenknowi.' 

And  aye  sae  sweet  as  the  lassie  suig 
I'  the  bought,  milking  the  ewes. 

''  The  hills  are  high  on  ilka  side. 

An'  the  bought  i'  the  lirk  o'  the  hill: 
And  aye  as  she  sang  her  voice  it  ruig^ 
Out  o'er  the  heado'  you  hill. 

**  There  was  a  troop  of  gentiemen 
Came  riding  merrilie  by, 
And  one  of  them  has  rod'e  out  of  tiie  way 
To  the  bought,  to  the  bonny  May. 

"  *  Weel  may  ye  save  and  see,  bonny  lts% 
An'  w  eel  may  ye  save  an'  see.' 
*  An*  sae  wi'  you,  ye  weel-bred  knig^f^ 
And  whafs  your  will  wi'  me?' 
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'  Tlie  nifrht  is  mistv  and  mirk,  &ir  May, 
And  1  have  ridden  astray, 
Ar  1  wiil  ye  be  so  kind,  fair  May, 
As  come  out  and  point  my  way?' 

'  Ride  out,  ride  out,  ye  ramp  rider ! 
Your  steed's  baith  stout  and  Strang; 
For  out  o'  the  bought  I  darena  come. 
For  ftar  'at  ye  do  me  wrsag.' 

"  '  O  winna  ye  pity  me,  boxmy  lass, 
O  winna  ye  pity  me  ? 
An'  winna  ye  pity  my  poor  steed, 
Stands  tremblmg  at  yon  tree  ?' 


« 


'  I  wadna  pity  your  poor  steed. 
Though  it  were  tied  to  a  thorn; 
For  if  ye  wad  gain  my  love  the  night, 
Ye  wonld  slight  me  ere  the  mom ; 

"  '  For  I  ken  ye  by  yom*  weel-busket  hat, 
And  your  merrie  twinkling  e'e. 
That  ye're  the  Laird  o'  the  Oakland  HiUs, 
An'  right  aft  in  his  companie.' 

**  He's  ta'en  her  by  the  middle  jimp. 
And  by  the  graas-green  sleeve ; 
He's  lifted  her  over  the  fauld-dyke. 
And  speei'd  at  her  sma'  leave. 

"  O  he's  ta'en  out  a  purse  o'  gowd. 
And  streeked  her  yellow  hair, 

*  Now  take  ve  that,  my  bonny  May, 
Of  me  till  you  hear  mair.' 

**  0  he*s  leapt  on  his  berry-brown  stee^ 
An  soon  he's  o'erta'en  his  men. 
And  ane  and  a'  cried  out  to  him, 
'  O  master,  ye'ye  tany'd  lang!' 

« *  O  I  ha'e  been  east,  and  I  ha'e  been  wei^i 
An'  I  ha'e  been  far  o'er  the  knowes,] 
But  the  bonniest  lass  that  ever  I  saw 
Is  i'  the  bought,  milking  the  ewes.' 

'*  She  set  the  cog  upon  her  head. 
An'  she's  gane  singing  hante; 

'  O  where  ha'e  ye  been,  my  ae  daughter^ 
Ye  ha'ena  been  your  lane.' 

**  *  0  naebody  was  wi*  me,  father, 

0  naebotly  has  been  wi'  me; 
The  night  is  misty  and  mirk,  father* 

Ye  may  gang  to  the  door  and  see. 

"*  But  wae  be  to  your  ewe-herd,  father. 
And  an  ill  deed  may  he  die. 
He  bug  the  bought  at  the  back  o'  die  taiowe, 
And  a  tod  has  frighted  me. 

" '  There  came  a  tod  to  the  bought  doofa 
The  like  I  never  saw. 
And  ore  he  had  ta'en  the  lamb  he  did* 

1  bad  louid  he  had  ta'en  them  a,' 

*'  0  whan  fifteen  weeks  was  come  and  gin«i 
FiAeen  weeks  and  three, 
The  las  A  began  to  look  thin  and  pal^ 
An'  to  long  for  his  marir-twinkhng  ee. 
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''  It  fell  cm  a  day,  on  a' bet  simmer  dagr. 
She  was  ca*iQg  out  ber  father's  kje, 
Bye  came  a  troop  o'  gentlpmeu, 
A'  merrilie  riding  bye. 

'**  Weel  may  ye  sare  an'  see,  bonny  May, 
Weel  may  ye  save  an'  see ! 
Weel  J  wat  ye  be  a  very  bonny  May, 
But  wUae's  augbt  that  babe  ye  are  wi'  ?' 

"  Never  a  word  could  that  lassie  say. 
For  never  a  ane  could  she  blame; 
An'  never  a  word  could  the  lassie  say. 
Bat,  '  I  have  a  gndeman  at  bame? 

**  *  Ye  lied,  ye  lied,  my  very  bonny  May, 
Sae  loud  as  I  bear  you  lie; 
For  dinna  ye  mind  that  misty  night 
I  was  i*  the  bought  wi'  thee  ? 
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I  ken  you  by  your  middle  sae  jimp. 

An'  your  merry  twinklin?  e'e, 
That  ye're  the  bonny  lass  i'  the  Cowdeaknov^ 

An'  ye  may  woel  seem  for  to  be/ 

'*  Then  he's  leapt  off  his  berry-brown  steed. 

An'  he's  ^ot  that  fair  May  on — 
*  Ca'  out  your  kye,  gude  father,  yonrsell, 
For  she's  uever  ca'  tliem  out  again* 

'' '  I  am  the  Laird  of  the  Oakland  Hillj, 
I  ha'e  thirty  plows  and  three ; 
An'  I  ha'e  gotten  the  bonniest  la8« 
That's  in  a'  the  south  coon  trie/  " 

The  broom  is  not  permitted,  in  these  days  of 
agricnltural  improvement,  to  cover  the  lovely 
slopes  of  the  Cowdenknowes.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
eurioas  fact  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  plant, 
that  it  gnrvrs  to  pei'fection  in  a  very  few  years, 
some  seven  or  eight,  we  believe,  and  then  dies 
entirely  away,  and  then  some  years  mnst  gene- 
rally elapse  before  the  seed,  with  which  the  ground 
must  have  necessarily  been  filled,  will  vegetate ; 
of  this  we  have  ourselves  had  large  experience. 

The  remains  of  the  more  ancient  house  of  Cpw- 
^enknowes  still  stand  in  the  form  of  an  old  tower, 
in  which  was  the  dungeon.  The  legends  of  the 
country  speak  of  a  very  cruel  hai'on  who  once 
existed,  who  hanged  people  without  mercy,  and 
on  the  slightest  pretences,  on  a  tree  at  the  head 
of  the  avenue  leading  to  the  house.  This  tree, 
which  is  very  unsightly,  from  its  gnarled  and 
festered  appearance,  still  remains,  and  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  "  Burrow's  Tree.*'  But  not 
contented  with  this,  he  is  said  to  have  put  some 
of  his  unfortunate  prisoners  into  casks  full  of 
spikes,  and  so  to  have  rolled  them  down  the  hill. 
This  last  act  of  cruelty  is  hardly  to  be  credited, 
notwithstanding  the  distich  which  still  remains 

"  Vengeance !  vengeance !    When  and  where  ? 
Upon  the  house  of  Cowdenknowes,  now  and  eveimair." 

A  very  deep  pit  was  discovered  recently  in  the 
bottom  of  the  old  tower,  which  was  believed  to 
have  a  communication  with  the  house  of  Sorrow- 
lessfield,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  water,  by  a 
trap  door,  under  the  hearth  of  the  principal  room. 
This  place  belonged  to  an  ancient  family  of  the 
name  of  Fisher,  who,  at  one  time,  were  all  cut 
off  in  a  battle,  so  that  none  remained  to  mourn 
for  the  rest,  which  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the 
strange  name.  In  later  times,  Mr.  Chambers 
tells  us,  that  the  last  of  these  Fishers  was  a  very 
remarkable  person.  So  long  as  his  elder  brother 
lived,  and  possessed  the  property,  he  used  to  re- 
side at  the  neighbouring  village  of  Earlstopn;  in 


a  half-erased  state,  aupported  by  a  trifling  pen- 
sion from  the  laird,  and  being  the  companion  and 
sport  of  the  boys  as  the  '*  daft  Jock"  of  the  place. 
Bat  the  moment  he  succeeded  to  the  estate  by  his 
brother*8  death,  he  at  once  became  a  wise  and 
weli-eondoeted  man,  and  assumed  all  the  manners 
of  a  respectable  country  gentleman.  One  beautiful 
trait  in  him  was,  that  he  continued  till  his  death 
to  remember  all  those  who  had  been  kind  to  him, 
and  pensioned  such  of  them  as  required  his  aid  ; 
and  this  excellent  part  of  his  conduct  may  well  be 
held  out  as  an  example,  both  to  country  gentle 
men  and  gentlemen  of  the  town. 

The  gorge  of  the  valley  immediately  above  the 
point  where  the  Leader  joins  the  Tweed,  is  filled 
with  the  fine  old  residence  of  the  Tods  of  Dry- 
grange,  which  is  quite  embosomed  in  wood ;  and 
the  road  breaks  out  from  this  to  cross  the  main 
river  by  the  Fly  Bridge,  which  carries  it  on  to 
St.  BoswelPs  and  Jedburgh. 

And  now,  kind,  gentle,  and  withal,  we  trusty 
considerate  reader,  we  venture  to  ask  you, 
whether,  since  we  first  embarked  with  you  on  the 
Silver  Tweed,  at  its  very  fountain-head,  we  have 
not  kept  to  the  very  bed  of  its  waters  with  yoa 
like  an  otter  ?  We  know  that  your  answer  must 
be  in  the  affirmative,  because  we  feel  that,  if  we 
had  been  a  veiy  water-kelpy  himself,  we  could  not 
have  been  more  uniformly  true  to  our  element ;  so 
much  have  we  been  so,  indeed,  that  we  have  been 
more  than  once  inclined  to  think  that  our  very  na- 
ture was  changed,  and  we  have  caught  ourselves 
on  the  very  eve  of  singing  out, 

"  Merrily  swim  we,  the  moon  shines  bright, 
Good  lack  to  your  fishing,  whom  watch  ye  to-night?* 

Granting  these  our  premises,  therefore,  we  trust 
that  you  will  see  neither  harm  nor  impropriety  in 
our  taking  a  short  recreative  carracol  according 
to  our  own  fancy.  It  was  the  name  of  St.  Bos- 
well's  that  put  this  in  our  head,  and  we  shall 
have  no  power  to  eject  it  thence,  unless  we  be 
permitted  to  spin  it  out  of  our  brain  like  a  sort 
of  yam.  St.  Boswell's  is  well  known  to  be 
the  place  where  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
clench  has  his  hunting  stables,  and  the  kennel 
for  his  fox  hounds.  He  hunts  the  country 
around,  affording  sport  in  the  most  liberal  man- 
ner to  all  who  are  disposed  to  partake  of  it. 
But  do  not,  gentle  reader,  suppose  that  we  are 
now  meditating  to  give  you  the  slip,  to  bid  adieu 
to  you  and  your  rivers,  and  to  mount  and  be  off 
with  his  Grace  after  the  hounds.  We  shall  not 
deny,  however,  that  our  temptations  to  do  so  aro 
some  of  the  strongest,  for  we  have  here  an  indi- 
vidual whom  we  are  disposed  to  think  is  about 
the  very  oldest  acquaintance  we  have  in  life, 
and  for  whose  history  and  career  wo  have 
always  felt  a  great  interest  and  a  bigh  respect ; 
we  mean  Mr.  William  Williamson,  the  Duke's 
huntsman.  We  knew  his  father  before  him,  a 
most  excellent  and  much  respected  man,  who 
has  often  carried  us  in  his  arms,  and  Will  wo 
knew  long  before  he  was  attached  to  the  Duke's 
hounds,  and  when  they  were  hunted  by  old  Joe 
King..  In  those  very  juvenile  days  we  had  a 
grey  Highland  pony  called  Jenny^  which,  for 
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sjmmetry  of  fbrm,  action^  speed,  and  endarance, 
was  not  to  be  matched  in  the  three  Lothians  by 
Any  qaadmped  of  her  inches.     When  we  chanced 
lo  join  the  hunting  field,  therefore,  we  managed 
to  make  very  good  play  after  the  fox  went  away, 
invariably  contriring  to  get  oyer,  or  through,  what- 
ever obstacle  might  come  in  our  way.  But  we  must 
confess  that  enry  did  now  and  then  rise  in  our 
hearts,  when  our  friend  Will,  who,  young  as  he 
vas,  had  already  a  charge  of  horses,  used  to 
<oome  past  us,  sitting  perched,  as  if  it  had  been 
in  the  third  heavens,  on  the  top  of  a  great 
slapping  hunter  up  to  any  weight  whatsoever, 
under  whose  very  belly  we  might  have  easily 
passed  both  horse  and  man.      We  cannot  say 
that   on    such   occasions   our    boyish   bile   was 
sot  in   some    small    degree   excited,   especially 
nrhcn  we  saw  him  tearing  and  rattling  away 
f>eforo  us,  clearing  raspers,  five-bar  gates,  double 
ditches,  bullfinches,  and  stone  walls,  and  every- 
thing that  came  in  his  way,  whilst  we  could  only 
f^t  on  by  dodges  of  the  most  artful  description. 
'The  fact  was,  that  Will's  was  destined  to  be  from 
'l)eginning  to  end  a  galloping  life,  M'hilst,  on  the 
-other  hand,  our  much-revered  Sire,  who  was  so 
Tcady  to  encourage  our  angling  propensities,  dread- 
ing by  anticipation  the  expenses  of  a  hunting  stud, 
<with  its  attendant  establishment  of  grooms,  strap- 
pers, and  stable  boys,  did  everything  in  his  power 
to  discourage,  ab  ovo,  our  natural  born  love  of  hunt- 
ing, and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  our  joining  a 
inarching  regiment  necessarily  made  us  walkers 
hj  profession.       As   for   Will,  he  followed  his 
career  until  he  was  placed  in   the  highly  re- 
fipcctable,  and  to  him  truly  acceptable,   situa- 
;;tion  of  huntsman  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
Kcleuch ;  and  there  he  now  is,  a  highly  esteemed 
gentleman,  possessed  of  a  landed  property  of  his 
jown  acquiring,  and  blessed  with  as  large  a  circle 
4>f  friends  and  acquaintances  as  any  man    in 
.;S Gotland,  all  of  whom  have  the  greatest  respect 
jfor  his  character;    and    if   this    universal   re- 
uspect  is  to  be  gained  by  fidelity  and  straightfor- 
.rward  honesty,  it  will  be  quite  the  same  in  the  end 
^whether  these  were  exercised  in  fulfilment  of  the 
-iimctions  of  a  Lord  Chancellor,  or  in  those  of  a 
«good  huntsman.   When  Will  was  in  his  prime,  his 
^atch  was  not  easily  to  bo  found  between  TundfT 
>and  Tentorden,  and  although,  as  an  old  and  ex- 
perienced huntsman,  he  will  not  go  out  of  his  way 
to  look  for  a  jump,  or  ride  in  the  same  reckless 
jananner  he  did  when  we  used  to  follow  him  on 
-our  grey  pony  Jenny,  yet  he  is  not  the  man  to 
jshy  a  fence  when  it  comes  in  his  way,  and  his 
judgment  in  the  management  of  his  hounds  is 
jQot  to  be  matched.    We  need  not  say  that  it  gave 
'^us  very  great  pleasure  to  see  him  at  a  meet  the 
raeason  before  last,  looking  as  fresh  as  a  four- 
'^ear-old. 

So  now,  gentlest  of  readers,  having  had  the  re- 
laxation of  this  erratic  bit  of  a  canter,  we  shall 
return  to  the  stream,  and  permitting  you  to  put 
the  ^ater-kelpy's  bridle  in  our  mouths,  we  shall 
carry  yon  down  the  stream  of  the  Tweed  without 
further  interruption^  singing,  *' Merrily  swim 
.ire,"  &c 


We  now  come  to  a  very  beaatifiil,  nay,  per- 
haps, we  ought  to  say  the  most  beautifiil  put  of 
the  Tweed,  where  it  meanders  considerably,  as  it 
takes  its  general  course  in  a  bold  sweep  round  the 
parish  of  Merton.  On  its  north  side,  the  ground 
rises  to  a  very  considerable  height  in  cultivated 
and  wooded  hills.  From  several  parts  of  the  road 
that  winds  over  it,  most  magnificent  vievB  are  en- 
joyed up  the  vale  of  the  Tweed,  indoding  Mel- 
rose and  the  Eildon  hills  ;  and  then,  at  the  same 
time,  these  rising  grounds,  and  the  southern 
banks,  which  are  likewise  covered  with  timber, 
give  the  richest  effect  of  river  scenery  to  the  im- 
mediate environs  of  the  stream.  As  we  follov  it 
downwards  from  the  Fly  Bridge,  we  have,  on  oar 
left,  the  very  ancient  place  of  Bemerside,  for  cen- 
turies, wo  believe,  the  seat  of  the  family  of  Haig. 
Thomas  the  Rhymer's  prophecy,  connected  vitii 
this  name,  has  stood  good  for  generations  :— 

"  Whate'er  befall,  whatever  betide, 
There  will  aye  be  a  Haig  in  Bemerside." 

Most  earnestly  do  we  pray  that  this  prophecy 
may  go  on  to  be  fulfilled  for  ever,  or  at  least  so 
long  as  the  place  shall  produce  Haigs  who  shall 
be  as  good  men  as  those  we  have  had,  and  still 
have,  the  good  fortune  to  be  acquainted  with. 

We  scarcely  know  a  place  anywhere  vhich  ii 
so  thoroughly  embowered  in  grand  timber  as 
Dry  burgh  Abbey.  It  is  situated  in  a  level  penin- 
sula, at  no  great  height  above  the  river,  and  the 
ruins,  which  rise  in  scattered  masses  out  of  the 
richest  shrubbery,  so  as  even  to  tower  above  the 
trees,  are  exceedingly  picturesque.  The  old 
Earl  of  Buchan,  uncle  and  predecessor  to  the 
present  peer,  whose  property  it  was,  and  vhose 
place  of  residence  was  close  to  it,  did  a  great  deal 
about  it,  both  outside  and  inside.  Some  of  his 
operations  were  rather  fantastical,  especially  that 
of  his  filling  the  chapter-houso  with  the  plaster  of 
Paris  casts  of  a  number  of  worthies,  who  are 
strangely  blended  together,  and  some  of  whom 
are  singularly  misplaced.  But,  so  far  as  he  here 
and  there  added  the  accessories  of  planted  shrubs 
and  creepers,  he  has  much  enriched  the  whole 
scene.  Uis  admiration  for  the  heroes  and  great 
men  of  his  country  was  so  great  that  he  reared 
a  colossal  statue  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  twenty 
feet  high,  on  the  edge  of  a  rock,  overlooking  the 
whole  scone.  This  was  executed  by  "Mr.  Smith 
of  Darnwick.  We  are  told  that  it  is  seen  from 
Berwick. 

The  most  beautiful  fragment  of  the  ruin  is 
that  which  is  called  Saint  Mary's  aisle,  which 
formed  the  south  arm  of  the  transept,  and  which 
still  has  the  greater  part  of  its  vaulted  roof  over 
it  ;  and  let  it  not  be  approached  save  with  that 
holy  awe  which  is  inspired  by  the  recollection  of 
the  illustrious  dead  !  for  here  repose  the  ashes  of 
the  immortal  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Here  it  vras 
that,  on  the  26th  of  September,  1882,  we  beheld 
his  coffin  lowered  into  tho  grave,  amidst  the 
silent  sorrow  of  a  countless  number  of  his  old 
friends,  who  were  indeed  mourners  in  the  tnieet 
sense  of  the  word.  But  again  we  beg  to  refer  t« 
the  November  Number  of  oar  Magazine  for  ths 
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year  1832,  vhere  we  hare  given  a  very  particular 
account  of  this  most  impressive  scene,  written 
when  all  the  circamstances  were  fresh  upon  our 
mind. 

The  whole  environs  of  the  Abbej  are  so  beauti- 
ful, so  retired,  and  so  sequestered,  that  the  mere 
lover  of  woodland  natare,  who  might  wander  here 
for  a  time,  might  find  himself,  ere  he  wist,  walk- 
ing hand  in  hand  with  the  muse,  albeit  hitherto 
an  entire  stranger  to  him  ;  and  if  she  did  suggest 
to  him  a  theme,  it  could  not  fail  to  be  one  of  the 
very  purest  nature,  tinged  with  heavenly  colour- 
ing, and  rendered  sublime  by  its  approach  to  the 
throne  of  the  Creator.  And  if  such  were  the  in- 
fluences that  always  appeared  to  us  to  hang  orer 
Dryburgh  Abbey,  how  much  must  they  now  be 
increased  since  it  and  its  surrounding  shades  have 
bad  the  spirit  of  Scott  associated  with  them. 

Bat,  alas  !  are  we  now  to  be  condemned  to 
hold  that  the  muse  of  Scottish  Bomance  has 
buried  herself  in  the  same  grave  that  holds  him 
who  so  long  and  so  successfally  worshipped  her ! 
True  it  is  that  we  know  of  no  one  whoso  turn  of 
genius  runs  precisely  in  the  same  chivalric  chan- 
nel with  that  of  Scott.  But  there  was  a  voice, 
-which  was  full  of  the  simplest  and  truest  rural 
nature,  which  was  wont  to  be  listened  to  with  in- 
tense delight ;  and  why  is  it  that  he  who  gave  it 
utterance  should  have  so  long  ceased  to  do  so  ? 
JiOt  Professor  Wilson  answer  this  question,  and 
let  us  suggest  that  the  best  way  of  replying  would 
be  by  yielding  to  the  wishes  of  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen, and  again  resuming  his  literary  pursuits. 

Dryburgh  was  a  favourite  haunt  of  ours  in  our 
juvenile  days,  when  we  used  to  angle  here,  and 
ae  our  fondness  for  lovely  scenery  has  been  very 
paramount  ever  since  our  very  boyhood,  we  always 
felt  less  disappointed  whilst  angling  here  without 
success,  than  we  should  have  done  on  some  tamer 
and  less  luxuriantly  rich  portion  of  the  riyer. 
But  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  there  are 
some  four  or  five  miles  of  very  superior  rod  fishing 
for  salmon  here,  belonging  to  different  proprietors. 
We  used  to  be  attended  in  former  days  by  a  curi- 
ous parchment- faced  littie  man  from  the  village  of 
Tfewstead,  called  Anderson.  He  was  a  first-rate 
angler,  and  although  he  used  to  be  soaked  in  the 
river  every  day  up  to  his  neck,  he  invariably 
appeared  on  the  ensuing  morning,  like  a  wet  shoe 
that  had  been  too  hastily  dried,  and  as  if  he  had 
been  shrivelled  up  into  a  smaller  compass  than 
before.  This  was  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
oceans  of  whisky  which  he  poured  down  his  throat 
after  returning  from  the  river  to  his  own  fireside 
at  night.  We  well  remember  the  risk  we  ran  in 
fording  the  Tweed  at  some  distance  below  the 
fly  Bridge,  when  the  river  was  too  large  for 
prudent  people  to  have  made  the  attempt  Our 
wetting  rendered  some  whisky  necessary  on  our 
reaching  a  small  inn  on  the  north  shore,  and 
there  Anderson  took  so  much  that,  by  the  time 
we  got  down  to  Dryburgh,  where  we  meant  to 
fish,  we  were  really  afraid  fi>r  his  life,  when  he 
proceeded  to 'crash  through  the  thicket  of  trees 
and  shrubs  that  closely  bordered  the  river's  edge, 
in  order  to  dash  into  the  water  l^ke  a  poodlei 


Out  went  his  line,  however,  and  at  the  second 
oast  it  was  twisted  in  ten  thousand  gordian  knots 
amidst  the  boughs  above  him.  He  was  a  furiously 
passionate  littie  man,  and  he  stamped  in  the 
water  and  raved  like  a  demon.  A  servant 
climbed  up  to  unravel  this  misfortune,  for  Ander- 
son, in  his  then  blind  state,  could  not  have  done 
it  in  a  whole » week.  Bight  glad  to  be  thus 
assisted,  ho  came  ashore  and  sat  down,  and 
poured  out  a  string  of  execrations  on  the  Earl  of 
Buchan  and  his  trees.  "  What's  the  use  o*  them, 
I  should  like  to  ken,  but  just  to  hank  our  lines 
and  spoil  our  fishing  ;  od  an  this  place  were  mine, 
I  would  rugg  out  every  buss  and  fell  every  tree 
upon  the  lands.'*  He  was  no  sooner  free  than  he 
waded  in  to  a  depth  that  was  very  perilous  in  his 
then  whiskified  condition — almost  immediately 
hooked  a  salmon — and  really  when  he  and  the 
fish  were  safely  landed  together,  we  felt  most 
thankful,  for  he  had  slipped  and  plunged  about 
so,  that  we  more  than  once  believed  that  rod, 
line,  fish,  and.  man,  would  have  gone  to  Ber* 
wick. 

Below  Dryburgh  Lord  Polwarth's  property  of 
Merton  begins,  and  runs  for  about  two  miles  down 
the  Tweed.  The  angling  is  good,  and  we  believe 
it  is  parcelled  out  and  let  to  various  gentiemen 
tenants.  It  is  also  excellent  for  trout  fishing,  es- 
pecially on  what  is  called  the  Rutherford  water, 
where  Mr.  Stoddart  tells  us  that  his  friend,  John 
Wilson,  Esq.,  had  taken,  with  the  minnow,  a  large 
creel  full  of  fish  out  of  one  or  two  pools,  many  of 
them  above  a  pound  and  a  half  in  weight,  and 
that  he  had  himself,  more  than  once,  taken  trout 
there,  with  the  parr-tail,  that  weighed  nearly 
three  pounds. 

As  you  approach  the  place  of  Mackerston,  the 
immediate  bed  of  the  stream  becomes  much  diver- 
sified by  rocks,  both  on  its  side  and  in  its  channel. 
This,  perhaps,  is  the  only  stretch  of  the  river  that 
would,  in  any  way,  recall  those  wild  and  iron-bound 
streams,  with  which  those  who  have  lived  in  the 
north  may  have  become  familiar.  The  river  hur- 
ries very  rapidly  along,  confined  between  walls  of 
rock ;  and  in  some  places  its  current  may  be  said 
to  be  furious.  In  other  parts,  however,  there  are 
excellent  casts  for  the  rod,  although  some  of  their 
very  names,  as  given  by  Mr.  Stoddart,  would  seem 
to  imply  anything  but  peaceful  or  unincumbered 
waters,  as,  the  Clippers,  Red  Stane,  Side  Straik, 
Doors,  Willie's  Ower  Fa'.  The  proprietor  of 
Mackerston,  Sir  Thomas  Macdougall  Brisbane, 
Bai*t.,  has  the  north  side  of  the  water,  and  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh  the  south  side. 
Mackerston  is  a  fine  old  aristocratic-looking 
place,  and  its  proprietor  is  an  honour  to  his  coun- 
try, whether  he  be  considered  as  a  brave  soldier 
or  as  a  scientific  philosopher. 

Mr.  Stoddart  gives  us  a  sketch  of  a  rather  in* 
teresting  piscatorial  character,  of  this  neighbour* 
hood,  who  rents  the  fishings  of  both  the  proprietors 
here.  His  name  is  Robert  Kerss — though  he  is 
usually  called  Rob  of  Trows — a  man  alike  inca- 
pable of  domineering  or  of  humbling  himself. 
**  One  that  ne7er  had  an  enemy  of  his  own  mak* 
ing,  nor  cringed  to  form  his  friendships.     The 
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•ame  in  his  courtesy  to  anglers  of  aU  ranks  and 
degrees — ^to  a  beggar  as  to  a  duke.  As  a  rod- 
'fiflher  for  salmon,  Rob  Rerss  has  few  equals,  and 
in  all  matters  regarding  fisbing,  he  is  enthusiastic 
beyond  measure.  To  be  in  the  boat  with  him, 
when  the  fish  are  in  a  taking  humour,  is  a  treat 
well  worth  tho  paying  for.  Ue  ncYor  grudges  the 
escape  of  a  fish,  and  has  always  an  encouraging  or 
original  remark  at  hand  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of 
the  amusement.''  His  cottage  is  prettily  situated 
on  a  bank,  among  trees,  where  his  noble  and  liberal 
landlord,  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh,  has  supplied 
the  old  man  with  every  comfort  and  convenience. 
Immediately  below  Rob  Korss's  house,  the 
Duke  of  Roxburgh's  fishings  begin,  and  stretch, 
for  nearly  four  miles,  to  a  point  about  half  a-mile 
below  Kelso.  There  are  few  anglers  who  know 
how  to  make  the  most  of  a  good  piece  of  water 
lo  well  as  his  Grace,  as  may  be  conceived  from 
the  fact,  that  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for 
him  to  kill  betwixt  twenty  and  thirty  fish  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  This  part  of  the  Tweed  is  ex- 
tremely rich  and  beautiful,  for  it  has  within  it  all 
the  extensive  and  magnificontly-grown  timber  of 
the  park  of  Fleurs  Palace,  now  one  of  the  grandest 
places  of  residence  in  Scotland.  Nothing  can 
surpass  the  beauty  of  the  scene  when  looked  at 
from  Kelso  bridge.  And  then,  when  it  is  taken 
from  other  points,  the  bridge  itself,  the  ruined 
abbey,  the  buildings  of  the  town,  with  the  wooded 
banks  and  the  broad  river,  form  a  combination  of 
objects,  harmonizing  together,  which  are  rarely 
to  be  met  with.  Each  particular  description  of 
aoenery  requires  to  be  judged  of  and  estimated 
according  to  its  own  merits.     You  cannot,  with 


any  good  effect  or  propriety,  compan  a  vild, 
mountainous,  and  rocky,  Highland  scene  with  a 
rich,  lowland  district.  But  this  we  will  say,  that^ 
of  all  such  lowland  scenes,  we  know  of  none  that 
can  surpass  the  environs  of  Kelso  ;  for  whilst  the 
mind  is  there  filled  with  all  those  pleating  8s«h< 
ciations  with  peace  and  plenty,  which  inch  scenei 
are  generally  more  or  less  calculated  to  inspire 
there  are  many  parts  of  it  which  would  fbiiuih 
glowing  subjects  for  the  artist.  Here  the  Tweed 
is  joined  by  the  Teviot,  and  we  must,  therefore, 
mount  to  the  source  of  this  latter  stream,  and 
trace  its  whole  course,  before  we  follow  the  fonner 
any  farther.  But,  ere  we  begin  this,  will  oar 
kind  reader  permit  us  to  explain,  that,  during  ail 
the  time  in  which  we  have  been  engaged  in  in- 
flicting this  deluge  of  fluvial  matter  upon  him,  we 
have  been  so  much  of  an  invalid  as  to  be  mukUe 
to  sit  up  sufficiently  long  to  use  pen  and  ink,  and 
that  all  our  private,  as  well  as  our  official,  letters 
have  been  written  for  us  by  an  amanuensis.  To 
such  of  our  friends  as  may  have  received  these, 
therefore,  it  may  be  matter  of  wonder  how  we 
could  have  managed  to  have  produced  so  much 
writing  for  the  press,  and  to  these  we  are  anxious 
to  explain,  that  this  has  been  entirely  owing 
to  the  great  kindness  and  courtesy  of  our  pnl^ 
lishers,  who  have,  in  the  most  obliging  manner, 
condescended  toprint  from  our  manuscript,  written 
with  a  black-lead  pencil,  an  instrument  which, 
being  altogether  unlike  a  pen  that  is  dependant 
on  supplies  of  ink,  we  can  use  it  witii  great  ease  and 
convenience,  even  when  lying  on  our  back  onasofisy 
and  looking  upwards  to  the  paper  we  are  writing 
on,  as  if  it  were  the  milky-way  over  our  heads. 


CASSANDRA. 
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Joy  ran  high  in  hsUs  of  Ilion 

£*er  the  lofty  fortress  fell ; 
Song  from  all  the  exulting  million 

Shook  the  tuneful  golden  shell. 
Weary,  every  hand  abideth, 

Pausing  from  the  tearful  strife, 
While  the  hero-souled  Pelides 

Priam's  daughter  woos  to  wife. 

Bearing  laurel  boughs  thoy  follow 

To  the  temples,  throng  on  throng. 
To  the  shrine  of  bright  Apollo, 

To  the  Thymbriao  god  of  Song. 
Through  each  alley,  echoes  waking. 

Sounds  of  joy  Bacchantic  roll. 
Whilst  her  moan,  unheeded  makmg, 

Sorrows  on  one  mournful  souL 

Joyless,  midst  the  joy  prevailing. 

The  despised  Cassandra  roves, 
Stung  with  sorrow  unavailing. 

To  Apollo's  laurel  groves. 
In  the  forest's  deep  recesses 

Bursts  into  prophetic  sound. 
And  the  fillet  from  her  tresses 

Casts  indignant  on  the  ground. 

"  Mirth  each  lingering  terror  chases. 
Every  heart  beats  high  in  cheer, 
Hope  revives  their  care-worn  faces. 
Sumptuous  swells  the  bridal  year. 


He  alone  of  all  the  million. 

Me  no  fond  illusion  waits. 
For  I  see,  on  swooping  pinion. 

Ruin  hover  o'er  these  gates. 

**  I  behold  a  torch-light  glowing, 

But  not  borne  in  Hymen's  hand. 
Flashes  o'er  the  welkin  throwing. 

All  unlike  from  offering  brand. 
Plenteous  banquets  tliey  are  spreading. 

But  in  my  prophetic  mind 
I  can  hear  the  Godhead  treading. 

Who  shall  hurl  them  to  the  wind. 

^*  Sunk  in  speechless  grief  I  languish. 

Or  to  desert  wastes  repair, 
For  they  chide  my  mortal  anguish. 

And  they  mock  at  my  despair. 
By  tho  thoughtful  wise  admonished. 

By  the  joyous  held  to  scorn, 
Thou  too  grievously  hast  punished, 

Pythsan!  I  too  much  have  home. 

*'  Oh !  thou  God  relentless-minded  I 

Why  unseal  ray  spirit's  sight. 
In  this  city  of  the  blinded. 

In  a  land  debarred  of  light. 
Why  impart  the  gift  of  seeing. 

What  no  power  can  turn  aside. 
The  fweshadowed  must  have  beings 

The  prsdestined  ifinst  betide. 
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"  'Tis  profane  the  oereeloth  riring, 

Where  a  spectre  lurks  beneath ; 
Error  is  the  lav  of  liriog, 

Knowledge  but  the  name  for  death. 
Take,  oh !  take  thy  mournful  splendour. 

From  mine  eyes  the  lurid  gleam ; 
Cursed  the  mortal  thou  would*st  render 

Mirror  to  thy  flaming  beam ! 


n 


Give  me  back  my  rision  bounded. 

And  my  senses'  duskened  sheen ; 
Word  of  joy  nor  song  I've  sounded 

Since  thy  mouthpiece  I  have  beeUi 
Thou  tlie  Future  hast  imparted, 

But  the  Present  turned  te  pain. 
Reft  me  of  my  youth  light-hearted — 

Take  thy  treacherous  gifts  again ! 

*'  With  the  bride's  adornment  never 

I  my  dewy  locks  might  twine: 
Since  thy  vestal  vowed  for  ever, 

I  observe  thy  mournful  shrine. 
Grief  my  budding  spring-time  blighted, 

Youth  exhaled  in  sighs  unblessed, 
Every  pang  that  near  me  lighted 

Thrilled  from  my  responsive  breast, 

**  Sportive  joy  of  souls  revealing. 

All  around  me  live  and  love 
In  the  youthful  tide  of  feeling ; 

Me  but  pain  and  sorrow  move. 
Nor  for  me  the  spring  reviving, 

Spreads  o'er  earth  its  festive  green  ; 
Who  that  owns  to  joy  in  living 

Down  its  dark  abyss  has  seen  ? 

**  Happy  in  her  blind  delirium. 
In  her  hopes  ecstatic  blessed. 
To  encinsp  the  Dread  of  Ilion 
As  a  bridegroom  to  her  breast. 


See  tiie  sister^  s  heart  proud  aweUing, 
Vainly  struggling  calm  to  seem  ; 

Scarce  ye  gods  thero  o*er  us  dwelling. 
Hails  she  happier  in  her  dream. 

<'  I  too  've  gazed  on  him  entreating. 

Whom  my  yearning  heart  desired. 
And  partook  the  blissful  greeting. 

By  the  warmth  of  love  inspired. 
But  to  nuptial  dwelling  never 

With  the  loved  one  might  depart. 
For  a  Stygian  shadow  ever 

Cast  its  baleful  gloom  athwart. 

"  Spectres  gaunt  and  shapes  ungainly 

Flock  from  T<irtarus'  shores  to  me. 
Seeking  rett  or  roaming  vainly 

From  the  grisly  bands  to  flee. 
'Midst  the  youthful  sports  and  babble 

Still  the  phantom  troop  would  steal, 
Shudderiag  grim  and  hideous  rabble  I 

Howe*er  could  I  joyous  feeL 

I  behold  the  glaive  descending. 

And  the  murderer's  visage  glare ; 
To  the  sacrifice  impending. 

With  a  conscious  step  repair. 
On  my  gaze  these  visions  fasten. 

Felt,  foreboded,  fearless  scanned ; 
To  my  destined  doom  I  hasten. 

Death — upon  a  foreign  strand.' 


t* 


It 


While  lier  plaintive  tones  thus  wander. 

Hark !  what  deafening  shouts  arise ! 
At  Minerva's  portal  yonder, 

Stretched,  a  corpse  Achilles  lies. 
Discord* 8  gory  crest  proud  towers. 

The  protecting  gods  nre  gone, 
Thunder  breaks  and  darkness  lowers 

O'er  devoted  Ilion. 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  July,  18i7« 
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SECRET   SOCIETIES. 

BY  THOMAS  BE   QUINCET. 
PART  n. 


Has  the  modem  world  no  hoax  of  its  own, 
answering  to  the  Eleasinian  mysteries  of  Grecian 
days  ?  Oh,  yes,  it  has.  I  have  a  very  bad  opin- 
ion of  the  ancient  world ;  and  it  would  grieve  me 
if  such  a  world  could  be  shown  to  hare  beaten  us 
OTen  in  the  quality  of  our  hoaxes.  I  have,  also, 
not  a  Tery  farourable  opinion  of  the  modem  world. 
But  I  dare  say  that  in  fifty  thousand  years  it  will 
be  considerably  improved  ;  and,  in  the  meantime, 
if  we  are  not  quite  so  good  or  so  clever  as  we  ought 
to  be,  yet  still  we  are  a  trifle  better  than  our  ances- 
tors ;  I  hope  we  are  up  to  a  hoax  any  day.  A  man 
must  be  a  poor  creature  that  can't  invent  a  hoax. 
For  two  centuries  we  have  had  a  first-rate  one  ; 
and  its  name  is  Freemasonry,  Do  you  know  the 
secrety  my  reader  ?  Or  shall  I  tell  you  ?  Send 
me  a  consideration,  and  I  will.  But  stay,  the 
weather  being  so  fine,  and  philosophers,  there- 
fore,  so  good-tempered,  I'll  tell  it  you  for  nothing ; 
whereas,  if  you  become  a  mason,  you  must  pay 
£>r  it.  Here  is  the  secret.  When  the  novice  is 
introduced  into  the  conclave  of  the  Freemasons, 
the  grand-master  looks  very  fierce  at  him,  and 
draws  his  sword,  which  maJces  the  novice  look 
Tery  naelancholy,  as  he  is  not  aware  of  having 
had  time  as  yet  for  any  profaneness,  and  fancies, 
therefore,  that  somebody  must  have  been  slander- 
ing him.     Then  the  grand-master^  or  his  deputy^ 


cites  him  to  the  bar,  saying,  ''  What's  that  you 
have  in  your  pocket  ?"  To  which  the  novice  re- 
plies, "  A  guinea."  "  Anything  more  ?"  '*  An- 
other guinea.'*  **  Then,"  replies  the  oflScial  per- 
son in  a  voice  of  thunder,  "Fork  out."  Of 
course  to  a  man  coming  sword  in  hand  few  people 
refuse  to  do  iha^t.  This  forms  the  first  half  of  the 
mysteries  ;  the  second  half,  which  is  by  much 
the  more  interesting,  consists  entirely  of  brandy. 
In  fact,  this  latter  mystery  forms  the  reason,  or 
final  cause,  for  the  elder  mystery  of  the  Forking 
out.  But  how  did  I  learn  sJl  this  so  accurately  ? 
Isn't  a  man  liable  to  be  assassinated,  if  he  betrays 
that  ine£fable  mystery  or  »*affnr»  of  masonry, 
which  no  wretch  but  one  since  King  Solomon's 
days  is  reputed  ever  to  have  blabbed  ?  And  per- 
haps, reader,  the  wretch  didn't  blab  the  whole ; 
he  only  got  as  far  as  the  Forking  out  ;  and  being 
a  churl  who  grudged  his  money,  he  ran  away 
before  reaching  the  brandy.  So  that  this  fellow, 
if  he  seems  to  you  bat  half  as  guilty  as  myself, 
on  the  other  hand  is  but  half  as  learned.  It's 
better  for  you  to  stick  by  the  guiltier  man.  And 
yet,  on  consideration,  I  am  not  soguilty  as  wo  have 
both  been  thinking.  Perhaps  it  was  a  mistake. 
Dreaming  on  days  far  back,  when  I  was  scheming 
for  an  introduction  to  the  honourable  society  of 
the  masonsy  and  of  course  to  their  honouratS^ 
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secret,  'witli  the  single-minded  intention  of  in- 
stantly betraying  that  secret  to  a  dear  female 
friend  (and,  yon  see,  in  honour  it  was  not  possible 
for  me  to  do  otherwise,  because  she  had  made  me 
promise  that  I  would) — all  this  time  I  was  sooth- 
ing my  remorse  with  a  belief  that  woman  was 
answerable  for  my  treachery,  she  haying  positively 
compelled  me  to  undertake  it.     When  suddenly 
I  woke  into  a  bright  conviction  that  all  was  a 
dream ;  that  I  had  never  been  near  the  Free- 
masons ;    that  I  had  treacherously  evaded  the 
treachery  which  I  ought  to  have  committed,  by 
perfidiously  forging  a  secret  quite  as  good,  very 
likely  better,  than  that  which  I  was  pledged  in 
honour  to  betray  ;    and  that,   if  anybody  had 
ground  of  complaint  against  myself,  it  was  not 
the  grand-master,  sword-in-hand,  but  my  poor 
ill-used  female  fi'iend,  so  confiding,  so  amiably 
credulous  in  my  treachery,  so  cruelly  deceived, 
who  had  swallowed  a  mendacious    account  of 
Freemasonry  forged  by  myself,  the  same  which, 
I  greatly  fear  that,  on  looking  back,  I  shall  find 
myself  to  have  been  palming,  in  this  very  page, 
upon  the  much-respected  reader.    Seriously,  how- 
ever, the  whole  bubble  of  Freemasonry  was  shat- 
tered in  a  paper  which  I  myself  once  threw  into 
a  London  journal  about  the  year  1823  or  4.     It 
was  a  paper  in  this  sense  mine,  that  from  me  it 
had  received  form  and  arrangement ;    but  the 
materials  belonged  to  a  learned  German,  viz., 
Buhle,  the  same  (Ebelison)  that  edited  the  *'  Bi- 
pont  Aristotle,"  and  wrote  a  History  of  philoso- 
phy.    No  German  has  any  conception  of  style. 
I  therefore  did  him  the  favour  to  wash  his  dirty 
face,  and  make  him  presentable  amongst  Chris- 
tians ;   but  the  substance  was  drawn    entirely 
from  this  German  book.     It  was  there  establish- 
ed, that  the  whole  hoax  of  masonry  had  been  in- 
vented in  the  year  1629  by  one  Andrea  ;  and  the 
reason  that  this  exposure  could  have  dropped  out 
of  remembrance,  is  probably,  that  it  never  reach- 
ed the  public  ear  ;  partly  because  the  journal  had 
a  limited  circulation  ;  but  much  more  because 
the  tUU  of  the  paper  was  not  so  constructed  as  to 
indicate  its  object.     A  title,  ^4iich  seemed  to  pro- 
mise only  a  discussion  of  masonic  doctrines,  must 
have  repelled  everybody ;  whereas,  it  ought  to 
have  announced  (what  in  fact  it  accomplished) 
the  utter  demolition  of  the  whole  masonic  edifice. 
At  this  moment  I  have  not  space  for  an  abstract 
of  that  paper ;  but  it  was  conclusive  ;  and  here- 
after, when  I  have  strengthened  it  by  facts  since 
noticed  in  my  own  reading,  it  may  be  right  to 
place  it  more  effectually  before  the  public  eye. 

Finally,  I  will  call  the  reader's  attention  to 
the  most  remarkable  by  far  of  all  secret  societies 
ever  heard  of,  and  for  this  reason,  that  it  sud- 
denly developed  the  most  critical  wisdom  in  a 
dreadful  emergency ;  secondly,  the  grandest  pur- 
pose ;  and,  lastly,  with  entire  snccess.  The  pur- 
pose was,  to  protect  a  jewel  by  hiding  it  from  all 
eyeSy  whilst  it  navigated  a  sea  swarming  with 
enemies.  The  critical  wisdom  was  the  most  re- 
markable evidence  ever  given  by  the  primitive 
Christiani  of  that  serpent's  subtlety  which  they 
had  been  wara^  to  combine  with  the  innocence 


of  the  dove.     The  snccess  was,  the  victory  of  tlie 
Christian  chorch  over  the  armies  that  waylaid 
its  infancy.     Without  falsehood,  without  shadow 
of  falsehood,  all  the  benefits  of  falsehood — the  pro- 
fonndest— were  secured.    Without  need  to  abjure 
anything,  all  that  would  have  raised  a  demonic 
yell  for  instant  abjuration  was  suddenly  hidden 
out  of  sight.     In  noonday  the  Christian  church 
was  suddenly  withdrawn  behind    impenetrable 
veils,   even    as    the  infant   Christ  himself  was 
caught  up  to  the  secrecies  of  Egypt  and  the  wil- 
derness from  the, bloody  wrath  of  Herod.     And 
whilst  the  enemies  of  this  infant   society  were 
roaming  around  them  on  every  side,  seeldng  for 
them,  walking  upon  their  very  traces,  absolutely 
touching  them,  or  divided  from  their  victims  only 
as  children  in  bed  have  escaped  from  murderers 
in  thick  darkness,  sheltered  by  no  screen  but  a 
muslin  curtain  ;  all  the  while  the  inner  principle 
of  the  church  lurked  as  in  the  cell  at  the  centre 
of  a  labyrinth.     Was  the  hon.  reader  ever  in  a 
real  labyrinth,  like  that  described  by  Herodotus  ? 
We  have  all  been  in  labyrinths  of  debt,  labyrinths 
of  error,  labyrinths  of  metaphysical  nonsense. 
But  I  speak  of  literal  labyrinths.    Now,  at  Bath, 
in  my  labyrinthine  childhood,  there  was  such  a 
mystery.     This  mystery  I  used  to  visit ;  and  I 
can  assert  that  no  type  ever  flashed  upon  my 
mind  so  pathetically  shadowing    out  the  fatal 
irretrlevability  of  early  errors  in  life.     Turn  but 
wrong    at  first   entering   the    thicket,   and  all 
was   over  ;    you  were    ruined  ;    no    wandering 
could  recover  the  right  path.     Or  suppose  you 
even  took  the  right  turn  at  first,  what  of  that  ? 
You  couldn't  expect  to  draw  a  second  prize  ;  five 
turnings  offered  very  soon  after ;  your  chance  of 
escaping  error  was  now  reduced  to  one-fifth  of 
unity ;  and  supposing  that  again  you  draw  no 
blank,  not  very  far  had  you  gone  before  fourteen 
roads  offered.     What  remained  for  you  to  do 
now  f    Why,  if  yon  were  a  wise  man,  to  lie  down 
and  cry.     None  but  a  presumptuous  fool  wonld 
count  upon  drawing  for  a  third  time  a  prize,  and 
such  a  prize  as  one  amongst  fourteen.     I  mention 
all  this,  I  recall  this  image  of  the  poor  Sidney 
Labyrinth,  whose  roses,  I  fear,  must  long  ago 
have  perished,  betraying  all  the  secrets  of  the 
mysterious  house,  simply  to  teach  the  stranger 
how  secure  is  the  heart  of  a  labyrinth.     Gibraltar 
is  nothing  to  it.    You  may  sit  in  that  deep  grave- 
like recess,  you  may  hear  distant  steps  approach- 
ing, but  laugh  at  them.     If  you  are  coining,  and 
have  all  the  implements  of  coining  round  aboat 
you,  never  trouble  yourself  to  hide  them.     No- 
body will  in  this  life  ever  reach  you.    Why,  it  is 
demonstrable  by  the  arithmetic  of  combinatioDS, 
that  if  a  man  spent  the  flower  of  his  life  as  a 
police-officer  in   trying   to  roach  your   coining- 
shop,  he  could  not  do  it ;  you  might  rest  as  in  a 
sanctuary,  that  is,  hidden  and  inaccessible  to 
those  who  do  not  know  the  secret  of  the  con- 
cealment.     In  that  recess  you  might  keep  a 
private  still   fbr  a  century  without  fear  of  the 
exciseman.    Light,  conunon  daylight,  will  not 
show  you  the  stars ;  on  the  contrary,  it  hides 
them ;  and  the   brighter  this  light  become^ 
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the  more  it  hides  them.     Even  eo,  fbom  the 
ezqoisite   machinery  of  the  earliest  Christian 
society,  -whatever  suspicions  might  walk  about  in 
the  darkness,  all  efforts  of  fanatical  enemies  at 
forcing  an  entrance  within  the  air-woyen  gates  of 
these  entrenchments  were  (as  the  reader  will  see) 
ntteiiy  thrown  away.      Round  and  round  the 
forioQS  Jews  must  have  circumambulated  the 
camp,  like  the  poor  gold  fish  eternally  wheeling 
round  his  crystal  wall,  hut,  after  endless  cruisings, 
never  nearer  to  any  opening.     That  concealment 
for  the  Christian  nursery  was  absolutely  required, 
because  else  martyrdom  would  have  come  too 
soon.    Martyrdom  was  good   for  watering  the 
church,  and  quickening  its  harvests ;  but,  at  this 
early  stage  of  advance,  it  would  utterly  have  ex- 
tirpated the  church.     If  a  voice  had  been  heard 
from  heaven,  saying,  "Let  there  be  martyrs," 
soon  the  great  answering  return  would  be  heard 
rolling  back  from  earth,  "  And  there  were  mar- 
tyrs."    But  for  this  there  must  be  time ;   the 
fire,  to  be  sure,  will  never  be  extinguished,  if 
once  thoroughly  kindled ;    but,  in  this  earliest 
twilight  of  the  primitive  faith,  the  fire  is  but  a 
little  gathering  of  scanty  fuel  fanned  by  human 
breath,  and  barely  sufi&cient  to  show  one  golden 
rallying  star  in  all  the  mighty  wilderness. 

There  was  the  motive  to  the  secret  society  which 
I  am  going  to  describe  !  there  was  its  necessity  ! 
"Masque,  or  you  will  be  destroyed!'*  was  the 
private  signal  among  the  Christians.     "  Fall  flat 
on  your  faces,"  says  the  Arab  to  the  pilgrims, 
when  he  sees  the  purple  haze  of  the  simoom  run- 
ning before  the  wind.     "  Lie  down,  men,"  says 
the  captain  to  his  fusiliers,  "  till  these  hurricanes 
of  the  artillery  be  spent."    To  hide  from  the 
fltorm,   during    its   first    murderous    explosion, 
-was     so     absolutely     requisite,      that,     simply 
from  its  sine  qua  nan  necessity,  and  supposing 
there  were  no  other  argument  whatever,  I  should 
infer  that  it  had  been  a  fact.    Because  it  tntiat  have 
been,  therefore  (I  should  say),  it  was.    However, 
do  as  you  like ;  pray  use  your  own  pleasure ;  con- 
sider yourself  quite  at  home  amongst  my  argu- 
ments, and  kick  them  about  with  as  little  apology 
as  if  they  were  m^  children  and  servants.    What 
makes  me  so  easy  in  the  matter  is,  that  I  use  the 
abore  argument— though,  in  my  opinion,  a  strong 
one— «v  cJ>undanii ;  it  is  one  string  more  than  I 
want  to  my  bow  ;  so  I  can  aflbrd  to  lose  it,  even 
if  I  lose  it  unjustly.     But,  by  quite  another  line 
of  argument,  and  dispensing  with  this  altogether, 
1  mean  to  make  you^  believe,  reader,  whether  you 
like  it  or  not. 

I  once  threw  together  a  few  thoughts  upon  this 
obscnre  question  of  the  Essenes,  which  thoughts 
wcro  published  at  the  time  in  a  celebrated  jour- 
nal,   and  my  reason  for  referring  to  them  here 
is   in  connexion  with  a  single  inappropriate  ex- 
pression since  applied  to  that  paper.     In  a  short 
^article  on  myself  in  his  **  G-allery  of  Literary 
Portraits"  Mr.  Gilfillan  spoke  of  that  little  dis- 
quisition in  terms  beyond  its  merit,  and  I  thank 
kirn  for  his  kind  opinion.     But  as  to  one  word, 
not   affecting  myself  but  the  subject,  I  find  it  a 
^ukty    of  siiicerity  to  dissent   from   him.      He 


calls  the  thesis  of  that  paper  *' paradcmcaL^^ 
Now.  paradox  is  a  very  charming  thing,  and, 
since  leaving  off  opium,  I  take  a  great  deal  too 
much  of  it  for  my  health.    But,  in  this  case,  the 
paradox  lies  precisely  and  outrageously  in  the  op- 
posite direction  ;  that  is,  when  used  (as  the  word 
paradox  commonly  is)  to  mean  something  that 
startles  by  its  extravagance.    Else  I  have  twice 
or  three  times  explained  in  print,  for  the  benefit 
of  my  female  or  non- Grecian  readers,  that^ro- 
dox,  being  a  purely  Greek  word,  ought  strictly  to 
be  read  by  a  Grecian  light,  and  then  it  implies 
nothing,  of  necessity,  that  may  not  be  right.    Here 
follows  a  rigorous    definition  of  paradox  in  a 
Greek  sense.    Not  that  only  is  paradoxical  which, 
being  really  false,  puts  on  the  semblance  of  truth ; 
but,  secondly,  that,  also,  which,  being  really  true, 
puts  on  the  semblance  of  falsehood.     For,  lite- 
rally speaking,  everything  is  paradoxical  which 
contradicts  the  public  doxa  (^«&b},  that  is,  contra- 
dicts the  popular  opinion,  or  the  public  expecta- 
tion, which  may  be  done  by  a  truth  as  easily  as 
a  falsehood.      The  very  weightiest  truths  now 
received  amongst  men  have  nearly  all  of  them,  in 
turn,  in  some  one  stage  of  their  development, 
been  found   strong    paradoxes  to   the    popular 
mind.     Hence  it  is,  viz.,  in  the  Grecian  sense  of 
the  word  paradox,  as  something  extraordinary, 
but  not  on  that  account  the  less  likely  to  be  true, 
that  several  great  philosophers  have  published, 
under  the  idea  and  title  o£  paradoxes,  some  first- 
rate  truths  on  which  they  desired  to  fix  public  at- 
tention ;  meaning,  in  a  short-hand  form,  to  say— 
"  Here,  reader,  are  some  extraordinary  truths, 
looking  so  veiy  like  falsehoods,  that  you  would 
never  take  them  for  anything  else  if  you  were  not 
invited    to  give  them  a  special  examination.." 
Boyle  published  some  elementary  principles  in 
hydrostatics  as  paradoxes.     NatunJ  philosophy 
is  overrun  with  paradoxes.  Mathematics,  mecha- 
nics, dynamics,   are  all  partially  infested  with 
them.     And  in  morals  the  Stoics  threw  their 
weightiest  doctrines  under  the  rubric  of  para- 
doxes— a  fact  which  survives  to  this  day  in  a 
little  essay  of  Cicero's.    To  be  paradoxical,  there- 
foro,  is  not  necessarily  to  be  unphilosophic  ;  and 
that  being  so,  it  might  seem  as  though  Mr.  Gil- 
fillan had  laid  me  under  no  obligation  to  dissent 
from  him  ;  but  used  popularly,  as  naturally  Mr. 
Gilfillan  meant  to  use  it  in  that  situation,  the 
word  certainly  throws  a  reproach  of  extravagance 
upon  any  thought,  argument,  or  speculation,  to 
which  it  is  imputed. 

Now  it  is  important  for  the  reader  to  understand 
that  the  very  first  thing  which  ever  fixed  my 
sceptical  eye  upon  the  whole  fable  of  the  Essenes, 
as  commonlyreceived  amongst  Christian  churches, 
was  the  intolerable  extravagance  of  the  received 
story.  The  outrageousness — ^the  mere  Cyclopian 
enormity  of  its  paradox — this,  and  nothing  else,  it 
was  that  first  extorted  from  me,  on  a  July  day, 
one  long  shiver  of  horror  at  the  credulity,  the 
bottomless  credulity,  that  could  have  swallowed 
such  a  legend  of  delirium.  Why,  Pliny,  my  ex- 
cellent sir,  you  were  a  gentleman  mixing  with 
men  of  the  highest  circles — ^you  were  yourself 
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«  man  of  fine  md  briUiaat  intellMi— a  jealouB  in- 
qnirer— «i]d,  in  extent  of  seience,  beyond  your 
contemporaries— how  came  you,  then,  to  lend  an 
«w,  so  learned  as  yours,  to  two  each  kna»es  as 
yoar  Jewish  authorities  ?    For,  doubtless,  it  was 
they,  Tis.,    Josephns    and  Philo-Judssus,    that 
^isoned  the  Pliniaa  ear.     Others  from  Alexan- 
dria would  join  the  cabal,  but  these  Tagabonds 
wero  the  ringleaders.      Now  there  were  three 
reasons  for  specially  distrusting  such  men,  two 
Icnown  equally  well  to  Pliny  and  me,  one  sepa- 
rateW  to  myself.    Jews  had  by  that  time  earned 
the  deputation,  in  Roman  literature,  of  being  cre- 
dulous by  preference    amongst    the  children  of 
earth.     That  was  one  reason  ;  a  second  was,  that 
all  men  tainted  with  intense  nationality,  and  es- 
pecially if  not  the  gay,   amiable,  nationality  of 
Frenchmen,  but  a  gloomy  unsocial  nationality, 
are  liable  to  suspicion  as  liars.     So  much  was 
known  to  Pliny ;  and  a  third  thing  which  was  not, 
I  could  hare  told  him,  viz.,  that  Josephns  was 
the  greatest  knave  in  that  generation.   A  learned 
man  in  Ireland  is  at  this  moment  bringing  out  a 
new  translation  of  Josephus,  which  has,  indeed, 
long  been  wanted  ;  for  "  wicked  Will  Whiston"» 
was  a  very  moderate  Grecian— a  miserable  anti- 
quarian—a  coarse  writer  of  English— and,  at  that 
time  of  day,  in  the  absence  of  the  main  German 
and  English  researches  on  the  many  questions 
{chronological  or  historical)  in  Syro-Judaic  and 
Egyptian  antiquities,  had  it  not  within  his  physi- 
cal possibilities  to  adorn  the  Sparta  which  chance 
had  assigned  him.   From  what  I  hear,  the  history 
will  benefit  by  this  new  labour  of  editorial  cul- 
ture ;  the  only  thing  to  be  feared  is,  that  the  his- 
torian, the  bad  Josephus,   will  not  be   merito- 
riously scourged.     /,  Uctor,  colliga  manus.     One 


'^Wicked  Will  If^is/on."— Tn  this  ape,  vhon  Swift  is 
so  little  read,  it  may  be  requisite  to  explain  thnt  Swift  it 
was  who  fastened  this  epithet  of  wicked  to  Will  Whieton  ; 
and  the  humour  of  it  lay  in  the  very  inconarruity  of  the 
epithet;  for  Whiston,  thus  sketched  as  a  profligate,  was 
worn  to  the  bone  by  the  anxieties  of  Rcrupoloutness :  he  was 
aDything  but  wicked,  l)ring  pedantic,  craxy,  and  fantas- 
tical in  virtue  after  a  fashion  of  his  own.    lie  ruined  his 
wife  and  fcimily,  he  ruined  himself  and  all  that  trusted  in 
him,  by  crotchets  that  he  never  could  explain  toany  rational 
man ;  and  by  one  thing  that  he  never  explained  to  him- 
self, which  a  hundred  years  after  1  explained  very  clearly, 
fix.,  that  all  his  heresies  in  ro!ip:ion,  all  his  crates  ineccle- 
siaBtical  antiquities,  in  caratstical  morals,  and  even  as  to 
the  discoverv  of  the  longitude,  had  their  rise,  not  (as  his 
friends  thought)  in  too  much  conscientiousness  and  too 
much  learning,  but  in  too  little  rhubarb  and  magnesia.  In 
kis  autobiography  be  has  described  his  own  cniziness  of 
stomach  in  a  way  to  move  the  gravest  reader's  laughter, 
and  the  sternest  reader' s  pity.  Rverbod  y,  in  fact,  that  knew 
his  case  and  history,  stared  at  him.  derided  him,  pitied  him, 
and,  in  some  degree,  reppeoted  him.    For  he  was  a  man 
of  eternal  self-sacrifice,  and  that  is  always  venerable;  he 
was  a  man  of  primitive  unworldly  sinceritv,  and  that  is  al- 
ways lovely  ;  yet  both  the  one  and  the  other  were  associ- 
ated with  so  many  oddities  and  absurdities,  as  compelled 
the  most  equitable  judge  at  times  to  join  in  the  general 
laughter.  Me  and  Humphry  Ditton,  who  both  held  official 
stations  as  mathematicinns,  and  were  both  honoured  with 
the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Isaac  Newtoo,  had  both  been  can- 
didates for  the  Parliamentary  prize  as  discoverers  of  the 
longitude,  and,  naturally,  both  were  found  wrong :  which 
ibrnishes  the  innnediate  theme  for  Swift's  savage  ridicuJe : 

"  The  longitnd**  mist  on 
By  wicked  Will  Whiaftoa  ; 
And  not  l)etter  bit  on 
By  good  MaatCT  DittoBu** 


•apeot  of  Josephns  and  hw  ehamcfter  oceoa  to 
me  as  interesting,  tix.,  when  plaoed  in  coUinon 
with  the  charaeter  so  different,  and  the  poution 
partially  tbe  same,  of  St.  P»ul.    In  both,  when 
suddenly  detained  for  inspection  at  an  eariy  stago 
of  iheif  career,  we  have  »  bigot  of  tho  most  ii- 
tractable  quality ;  and  in  both  the  bigotry  ex- 
pressed its  ferocity  ezidnaiTely  upon  the  GhriS' 
tians,  as  the  newborn  heretics  that  tioabled  Iha 
unity  of  the  national  church.     Thus  far  the  par- 
ties agree  :  and  they  agree  also  in  being  as  ieam- 
ed  as  the  limited  affinities  in  thoir  natiTe  stodiag 
to  exotic  learning  would  allow.     Boi  from  that 
point,  up  to  which  the  reaemblanoe  in  poeitiaB,  itf 
education,  in  temper,  is  so  close,  how  entirely 
opposed  !  Both  erring  profoundly ;  yet  the  one  not 
only  in  his  errors,  but  by  his  errors  showing  him- 
self most  single-minded,  conscientious,  fervsoti 
derout ;  a  holy  bigot ;  as  incapable  of  anything 
mercenary  then,  of  anything  insidious,  or  of  com- 
promise with  any  mode  of  self-interest,  as  after  tha 
rectification  of  his  views  he  was  incapable  of  coia- 
promise  with  profounder  shapes  of  error.     The 
other,  a  time-serving  knave,  sold  to  adulation  and 
serrile  ministeries  ;  a  pimp  ;  a' liar  ;  or  ready  for 
any  worse  office,   if  worse  is  named  on  earth. 
Never  on  any  human  stage  was  so  dramaticaUy 
realised,  as  by  Josephus  in  Borne,  tho  delineation 

of  the  poet : 

•  •  •  • 

"  A  fingering  meddling  slsve ; 
One  that  would  peep  and  botauise 
Upon  his  mothei's  grave." 

Yes,  this  master  in  Israel,  this  leader  of  Sanhe- 
drims, went  as  to  a  puppet-show,  sat  the  long  day 
through  to  see  a  sight.     What  sight  i    Jngglerf, 
was  it  ?  buffoons  ?   tumblers  ?  dancing  dogs  ?  or 
a  reed  shaken  by  tbe  wind  ?     Oh,  no !     Simply 
to  seo  his  ruined  country  carried  captire  in  el&gy 
through  the  city  of  her  conqueror — ^to  see  the 
sword  of  the  Maccabees  hung  up  as  a  Komaa 
trophy — ^to  see  tho  mysteries  of  the  glorious  tan- 
pie  dragged  from  secrecy  before  the  grooms  and 
gladiators  of  Rome.     Then  when  this  was  finidi'' 
ed,  a  woe  that  would  once  have  caused  Hebrew 
corpses  to  stir  in  their  graves,  he  goes  home  to 
find  his  atrium  made  glorious  with  the  mona- 
ments  of  a  thousand  years  that  had  descend«l 
through  the  princes  of  Hebrew  tribes ;  and  to 
find  his    luxury,   his    palace,    and   his  harsoi, 
charged  as  a  perpetual  tax  upon  the  groans  of 
his  brave  unsurrendering  countrymen,  that  hid 
been  sold  as  slaves  into  marble  quarries:  ^ 
worked  extra  hours,  that  the  only  traitor  to  Jen- 
salem  might  revel  in  honour. 

When  first  I  read  the  account  of  the  Ewf^  '^ 
Josephns,  I  leaned  back  in  my  seat,  and  apostro- 
phised the  writer  thus: — "Joe,  listen  tome; 
you've  been  telling  us  a  fairy  tale ;  and,  for  my 
part,  I've  no  objection  to  a  fairy  tale  in  any  sits- 
ation  ;  because,  if  cue  can  make  no  use  of  it  one- 
self, one  always  knows  a  child  that  will  be  thsiik- 
ful  for  it.  But  this  tale,  Mr.  Joseph,  happ«a 
also  to  be  a  lie ;  secondly,  a  firaadulent  h^  * 
thirdly,  a  malicious  lie."  It  was  a  fiction  ei' 
hatred  against  Christianity,     For  I  shall  sUrtlo 
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tire  reader  a  little  when  I  iitferm  him  that,  if  there 
were  a  Byllable  of  trath  in  the  main  statement 
of  Josephns,  tiien  at  one  blow  goes  to  wreok  the 
whole  edifioe  of  Christianity.    Nothing  but  blind- 
ness and  insensibility  of  heart  to  the  tnu  internal 
evidence  of  Christianity  ooald  ever  have  hidden 
this  from  men.     Religions  sycophants  who  affeet 
tho  profoundest  admiration,  but  in  their  hearts 
feel  none  at  ail,  for  what  they  profess  to  regard 
AS  the  beauty  of  the  moral  reyelations  made  in 
tlie  New  Testament,  are  easily  cheated,  and  often 
h^ve  been  cheated,  by  the  grossest  plagiarisms 
£rom   Christianity  offered  to  them  as  the  pore 
nataiml  gro>rths  of  paganism.     I  woald  engage 
to  write  a  Greek  version  somewhat  Tsried  and 
garbled  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  wero  it 
hidden  in  Pompeii,  unearthed,  and  published  as 
a  fragment  from  a  posthumous  work  of  a  Stoic, 
with  the  certain  result  that  very  few  people  in- 
deed should  detect  in  it  any  signs  of  forgery. 
There  are  several  cases  of  that  nature  actually 
nnstts]>ected  at  this  hour,  which  my  deep  cynicism 
and  detestation  of  human  hypocrisy  yet  antici- 
pates a  banquet  of  gratification  in  one  day  expos- 
ing.    Oh,  the  millions  of  deaf  hearts,  deaf  to 
everything  really  impassioned  in  music,  that  pre- 
tend to  admire  Mozart !     Oh,  the  worlds  of  hypo- 
crites who  cant  about  the  divinity  of  Scriptural 
morality,  and  yet  would  never  see  any  lustre  at 
all  in  the  most  resplendent  of  Christian  jewels, 
provided  the  pagan  thief  had  a  little  disguised 
their  setting.     The  thing  has  been  tried  long  be- 
fore the  case  of  the  Essenes  ;  and  it  takes  more 
than  a  scholar  to  detect  the  imposture.     A  philo- 
sopher, who  must  also  bo  a  scholar,  is  wanted. 
The  eye  that  suspects  and  watches,  is  needed. 
Dark   fleas  were  those  over  which  the  ark  of 
Christianity  tilted  for  the  first  four  centuries  ; 
evil   men   and  enemies  wero    cruising,    and  an 
Alexandrian  Pharos  is  required  to  throw  back  a 
light  broad  enough  to  search  and  sweep  the  guilty 
secrets  of  those  times.     The  Church  of  Home  has 
always  thrown  a  backward  telescopic  glance  of 
question  and  uneasy  suspicion  upon  these  ridicu- 
loQs    EsseneSj  and  has  repeatedly  come  to  the 
right  practical  conclusion — that  they  were,  and 
mast  have  been,  Christians  under  some  mask  or 
other  ;  but  the  failure  of  Rome  has  been  in  car- 
rying  the  Ariadne's  thread  through  the  whole 
Jabyrinth  from  centre  to  circumference.    Rome 
has  given  the  ultimate  solution  rightly,  but  has 
not  (in  geometrical  language)  raised  the  construc- 
tion of  the  problem  with  its  conditions  and  steps 
of  evolution.     Shall  I  tell  you,  reader,  in  a  brief 
rememberable  form  what  was  the  crime  of  the 
hoand    Josephus,    through    this    fable    of   the 
^sserus  in  relation  to  Christ  ?    It  was  the  very 
same  crime  as  that  of  the  hound  Lauder  in  rela- 
-tion  to  Milton.     Lauder,  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  bearing  deadly  malice  to  the  memory 
of  Milton,  conceived  the  idea  of  charging  the 
great  poet  with  plagiarism.     He  would  greatly 
liave   preferred  denying  the  value  in  toto  of  the 
**  Paradise  Lost."    But,  as  this  was  hopeless, 
the  next  best  course  was  to  say — We!l,  let  it  be  as 
grand  as  you  please,  it  is  none  of  Milton's,     ^d,  J 


to  prepare  the  way  for  this,  he  proceeded  to  tt, 
late  into  Latin  (but  with  plausible  variations  in 
the  expression  or  arrangement)  some  of  the  mott 
memorable  passages  in  the  poem.     By  this  means 
he  had,  as  it  were,  melted  down  or  broken  up  the 
golden  sacramental  plate,  and  might  now  apply 
it  to  his  own  felonious  purposes.       Tha  false 
swindling  travesty  of  the   Miltonic  passage  he 
produced  as  the  nudoubted  original,  professing  to 
have  found  it  in  some  rare  or  obscure  author,  not 
easily  within  reach,  and  then  saying — Judge  (I 
beseech  you)  for  yourself,  whether  Milton  weie 
indebted  to  this  passage  or  not.     Now,  reader* 
a  falsehood  ia  a  falsehood,  though  uttered  under 
circumstances  of  hurry  and  sudden  trepidation  ; 
but  certainly  it  becomes,  though  not  more  a  false- 
hood, yet  more  criminally,  and  hatefully  a  false- 
hood, when  prepared  from  afar  and  elaborately 
supported  by  fraud,  and  dovetailing  into  fraud, 
and  having  no  palliation  from  pressure  and  haste. 
A  man  is  a  knave  who  falsely,  but  in  the  panic 
of  turning  all  suspicion  from  himself,   charges 
you  or  me  with '  having   appropriated  another 
man's  jewel.     But  how  much  more  odiously  is  he 
a  knave,  if  with  no  such  motive  of  screening  hiuL^ 
self,  if  out  of  pure  devilish  malice  to  us,  he  has 
contrived  ia  preparation  for  his  own  lie  to  conceal 
the  jewel  about  our  persons !     This  was  what  the 
wretch  Lauder  tried  hard  to  do  for  Milton.     This 
was  what  the  wretch  Josephus  tried  hard  to  do 
for  Christ.     Josephus  grew  up  to  be  a  mature 
man,  about  thirty-five  years  old,  during  that  ear- 
liest stage  of  Christianity,  when  the  divine  mo- 
rality of  its  founder  was  producing  its  first  pro- 
found impression,  through  the  advantage  of  a  dim 
religious  one,  still  brooding  over  the  East,  from 
the  mysterious  death  of  that  founder.     I  wish 
that  the  reader  would  attend  to  a  thing  which  I 
am  going  to  say.     Jn  1839-40  and  41,  it  was 
found  by  our  foree  in  Afighauistan  that,  in  a  de- 
gree much  beyond  any  of  the  Hindoo  races,  the 
Affghan  Sirdars  and  o£Eicers  of  rank  were  pro- 
foundly struck  by  the  beauty  of  tho  Evangelists  ; 
especially  in  five  or  six  passages,  amongst  which 
were  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  with  one  or  two  Parables.     The  reason  of 
this  was,  that  the  Afighans,  though  more  simple 
and  unpolished  than  the  Hindoos,  were  also  in  a 
isuc  more  natural  condition  of  moral  feeling ; 
being  Mahometans,  they  were  much  more  ad- 
vanced in  their  conceptions  of  Deity ;  and  they 
had  never  been  polluted  by  the  fearful  distrac- 
tions of  the  Hindoo  polytheism.  Now,  I  am  far  from 
insinuating  that  the  Romans  of  that  first  Christian 
era  were  no  further  advanced  in  culture  than  the 
Affghans.  Yet  still  I  affirm  that,  in  many  features, 
both  moral  and  intellectual,  these  two  martial 
races  resembled  each  other.    Both  were  slow  and 
tenacious  ( that  is  adhesive)  in  their  feelings.   Both 
had  a  tendency  to  dulness,  bat  for  that  very  rea- 
son to  the  sublime.     Mercurial  races  are  never 
sublime.     There  were  two  channels  through  whom 
the    Palestine   of    Christ's   day    communicated 
with  the  worid  outside,  viz.,  the  Romans  of  tha 
Roman  armies,  and  the  Greek  colonists.     Syril^ 
nnder  ike  Syro-Macedoaian  dynasty ;  Palestine 
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under  the  home  of  Antipater  ;  and  Egypt,  under 
the  Ptolemiei — ^were  all  del  aged  with  Greek  emi- 
grants and  settlers.  Of  these  two  races,  the  suhtle, 
agile  Greek,   unprincipled,  foil  of  change  and 
leyity,  was  comparatively  of  little  nse  to  Chris- 
tianity as  a  centre,  waiting  and  seeking  for  means 
of  difRxsion.    Not  only  were  the  deeper  conscien- 
tious instincts  of  the  Romans  more  suited  to  a 
profound  religion,  as  instruments  for  the  radiation 
of  light,  hut  also  it  is  certain  that  the  military 
condition  per  ae  supplies  some  advantages  towards 
a  meditative  apprehension  of  vast  eternal  pro- 
hlems  beyond  what  can  be  supplied  by  the  frac- 
tionary life  of  petty  brokerage  or  commerce.    This 
is  also  certain,  that  Rome  itself — the  idea  which 
predominated  in  Roman  camps— cherish  ed  amongst 
her  soldiery,  from  the  very  enormities  of  her  state, 
and  from  the  chaos  of  her  internal  life,  a  ten- 
dency to  vast  fermentations  of  thought  favourable 
to  revolutions  in  man's  internal  worlds  of  feelin<; 
and  aspirations.     Hence  it  will  be  found,  if  once 
a  man's  eye  is  directed  into  that  current,  that  no 
classes  of  people  did  so  much  for  the  propagation 
of  Christianity  as  the  officers  of  the  Roman  army, 
centurions,  tribunes,  prefects,  legates,  &c.,  or  as 
the  atdic  officers,  the  great  ceremonial  officers  of 
the  imperial  court— or  as  the  atdic  ladies,  the 
great  leading  ladies  that  had  practically  much  in- 
fluence on  the  ear  of  CsBsar.     The  utter  dying 
away  of  the  Roman  paganism,  which  had  become 
quite  as  powerless  to  all  the  accomplished  men 
and  women  of  Rome  for  any  purpose  of  terror  or 
of  momentary  consolation  as  to  us  English  at  pre- 
sent the   mythology  of  Fairies,  left  a  frightful 
vacuum  in  the  mind  of  Roman  grandees — a  horror 
as  of  Toyagers  upon  some  world  floating  away 
without  helmsman  or  governor.     In  this  unhappy 
agitation  of  spirit,  and  permanent  posture  of  clamo- 
rous demand  for  light,  Vknidvs  was  already  forming 
for  a  deep  brooding  interest  in  any  great  spiritual 
phenomena  of  breadth  and  power  that  might  any- 
where arise  amongst  men.     Athens  was  too  windy, 
too  conceited,  too  shallow  in  feeling,  to  have  been 
much  impressed    by    the  deepest  revolutionary 
movements  in  religion.     But  in  Rome,  besides  the 
far  difierent  character  of  the  national  mind,  there 
were  what  may  be  called  spiritual  horrors  arising, 
which  (like  dreadful  nervous  diseases)  unfolded 
terrifically  to  the  experience  spiritual  capacities 
and  openings  beyond  what  had  been  suspected. 
The  great  domestic  convulsions  of  Rome,  the  poi- 
sonings and  assassinations,  that  gleam  so  fear- 
fully from  the  pictures  of  Juvenal,  were  beginning 
about  this  period.     It  was  not  that  by  any  coarse 
palpable  logic,  as  dull  people  understood  the  case, 
women  or  men  said — "Accountability  there  is 
none  ;  and  we  will  no  longer  act  as  if  there  were." 
Accountability  there  never  had  been  any  ;  but  the 
obscure  scene  of  an  order  with  which  all  things 
sympathised,  men  not  less  than  the  wheels  of  so- 
ciety— this  had  blindly  produced  an  instinct  of 
corresponding  self-control.    At  present,  when  the 
Pagan  religion  had  virtually  died  out,  all  secret 
restraints  were  breaking  up  ;  a  general  delirium 
carried,  and  was  felt  to  carry,  a  license  into  all 
ranks  ;  it  was  not  a  negative  merely,  but  a  posi- 


tive change.  A  religion  had  collapsed— (Jkrf  was 
negative  ;  a  mockery  had  been  exposed— that  wu 
positive.  It  was  not  that  restraints  were  resisted ; 
there  were  none  to  resist  ;  they  had  cnunbled 
away  spontaneously.  What  power  still  acted 
upon  society  ?  Terror  from  police,  and  still,  as 
ever,  the  Divine  restraints  of  love  and  pitj,  honoar, 
and  domestic  afiections.  But  the  conscience 
spoke  no  longer  through  any  spiritual  organs 
Just  at  this  moment  it  was  when  the  confasions 
of  Roman  society,  the  vast  expansion  of  the 
empire,  the  sea-like  expansion  of  the  mighty 
capital,  the  political  tendencies  of  the  whole  sys- 
I  tem,  were  all  moving  together  towards  grandeur 
and  distraction  of  feeling,  that  the  doctrine  of 
apotheosis,  applied  to  a  man  and  often  to  a 
monster,  towered  up  to  cause  still  greater  distrac- 
tion.* The  Pagan  pantheon  had  just  sunk  avaj 
from  the  support  of  the  Roman  mind.  It  was 
not  only  that  the  Pagan  gods  were  indiridaallj 
too  base  and  polluted  to  sustain  the  spiritual  feel- 
ings of  an  expanding  national  intellect,  but  the 
whole  collective  idea  of  Deity  was  too  feebly  con- 
ceived by  Paganism.  Had  the  individuals  of  the 
Pantheon  been  purer  and  nobler,  their  doom  vas 
sealed,  nevertheless,  by  their  abstract  deficiencies 
as  modes  of  spiritual  life  for  a  race  so  growing  as 
that  of  man.  How  unfortunate,  therefore,  that 
at  this  crisis,  when  ancient  religions  were  crumb- 
ling into  ruins,  new  gods  should  be  arising  from 
the  veriest  beasts  amongst  men — ^utterly  repelled 
and  rejected  by  the  spiritual  instinct  in  man,  but 
suggested  by  a  necessity  of  political  convenience. 

But  oftentimes  the  excess  of  an  evil  is  its  cure, 
or  the  first  impulse  in  that  dii*ection.  From  the 
connexion  of  the  great  Augustan  and  Claudian 
houses  with  the  family  of  Herod,  much  knowledge 
of  Jewish  peculiarities  had  been  diffused  in  Rome. 
Agrippa,  the  grandson  of  Herod,  Bemice,  and 
others  of  the  reigning  house  in  Judea,  bad  been 
long  resident — had  been  loved  and  admired— in 

*  The  Romans  themselves  saw  a  monstrosity  in  this 
practice  which  did  not  really  exist  in  the  metapbysical  D^ 
cessity.  It  was,  and  it  was  not,  monstrous.  In  realitr 
it  was  rational,  or  monstrous,  according  to  theoretic  eon- 
stmctlon.  Generally  speaking,  it  was  but  a  variety  of  tbtf 
divinity  which  in  Christendom  fdl  of  ua  so  long  ascribed 
tu  kings.  We  English  always  laaghcd  at  the  French 
with  their  grand  monarqne.  The  Americans  of  the  Unitai 
States  have  always  laughed  at  us  English,  and  the  sanctity 
with  which  our  constitution  invests  the  Sovereini.  ^j 
English,  French,  and  Americans,  have  all  alike  langhed 
at  the  Romans  upon  this  matter  of  apotheosis.  And  when 
broQght  before  us  xmder  the  idea  of  Seneca's  (wocoioean- 
tosis^  this  practice  has  seemed  too  monstrous  ior'hanutt 
gravhy.  And  yet  asain,  we  English,  French,  Ameiitan?. 
and  Romans,  should  all  have  united  in  scorn  for  tlie  deep 
Phrygian,  Persian,  or  Asiatic  servility  to  kings,  ^c  a 
European  blood  have  all  looked  to  the  constitutional  iue<t 
not  tlie  individual  person  of  the  soverei«jn.  The  Asiatics, 
though  they  also  still  feebly  were  groping  after  the  same 
deep  idea,  sought  it  in  such  a  sensual  body  of  exteraals, 
that  nono  but  a  few  philosophers  could  keep  their  grasp 
on  tlie  original  problem.  How  profound  an  idea  is  tbe 
sanctity  of  tbe  English  soverei^s  constitutional  P*J*?°' 
which  idea  first  mode  possible  the  responsibilitr  of  tne 
Bovereign's  ministers.  They  could  be  responsible,  omy 
if  the  sovereign  were  not ;  let  Vienh  be  accountable,  and  tne 
king  might  be  inviolable.  Now  really  in  its  secret  meta- 
physics the  Roman  apotheosis  meant  little  more-  ^^ 
the  accountability  lay  not  in  CcBsar's  ministers,  but  in  tne 
personal  and  transitory  Ccesar,  as  distinguished  from  tne 
eternal  Imperator. 
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the  imperial  family.      The  tragical  events  in 
Herod's  own  household  had  dravn  the  attention 
of  the  Roman  grandees  and  senate  to  Jewish 
affairs.      The  migrations  to  Rome   of   Jewish 
settlers,  since  the  era  of  Pharsalia,  had  strength- 
ened &e  interest,  by  keeping  the  enigma  of  the 
Jewish  history  and  character  constantly  before 
the  Roman  eye.     The  upper  and  more  intellec- 
tual circles  in  Rome  of  inquiring  men  and  women 
kept  up  this  interest  through  their  military  friends 
in  the  legions  quartered  upon  Syria  and  Lower 
Sgypt,  many  of  whom  must  have  read  the  Sep- 
taagint  rersion  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets. 
Some  whispers,  though  dim  and  scarcely  intelli- 
gible, would  have  made  their  way  to  Rome  as 
to  the  scenes  of  the  Crucifixion,  able  at  least  to 
increase  the  attraction  of  mystery.    But  a  much 
broader  and  steadier  interest  would  have  been 
diffused  by  the  accounts  transmitted  of  the  Temple, 
so  mysterious  from  the  absence  of  all  idol,  so 
magnificent  to  the  eye  and  the  ear  from  its  glo- 
rious service.     By  the  time  when  Vespasian  and 
his  son  commanded  in  the  East,  and  when  the 
great  insurrection  of  the  Jewish  race  in  Jerusa- 
lem was  commencing,  Josephus  must  have  been 
well  aware  of  this  deep  attention  to  his  own 
people  gathering  in  the  highest  quarters ;  and  he 
must  have  been  aware  that  what  was  now  creep- 
ing into  the  subject  of  profoundest  inquiry  amongst 
the  Jews  themselves,  viz.,  the  true  pretensions, 
the  history,  doctrines,  and  new  morals,  of  those 
Kazarene    revolutionists,    would,   by  a  natural 
transfer,  soon  become  the  capital  object  of  atten- 
tion to  all  Romans  interested  in  Judea.     The 
game  was  up  for  the  separate  glory  of  Judaism, 
the  honour  of  the  Mosaic  legislation  was  becoming 
a  superannuated  thing,  if  he  suffered  the  gran- 
deur of  Christianity,  €LS  such,  and  recognised  for 
Christianity  to  force  its  way  upon  the  fermenting 
intellect  of  Rome.     His  discernment  told  him 
that  the  new  Christian  ethics  never  would  be  put 
dow^n.     That  was  impossible  ;  but  he  fancied  that 
it  might  be  possible  to  disconnect  the  system  of 
moral  truth  from  the  new  but  still  obscure  Chris- 
tian sect,  and  to  transfer  its  glory  upon  a  pre- 
tended race  of  Hebrew  recluses  or  immemorial 
eremites.    As  Lauder  meant  to  say,  '*  This  may 
be  grand,  but  it  is  not  Milton's ;"  so  did  Josephus 
mean  to  say,  "  This  may  be  very  fine  and  very 
new,  but  take  notice  it  is  not  Christ's."    During 
his  captivity  in  Roman  hands  and  in  Rome,  being 
one  of  the  few  cowards  who  had  spiritedly  volun- 
teered as  a  traitor,  and  being  a  good  scholar  for 
a  Jew,  as  well  as  a  good  traitor  and  the  best  of 
cowards,  he  enjoyed  the  finest  opportunities  of 
insinuating  his  ridiculous  legend  about  the  Essenes 
into  the  foremost  literary  heads  of  the  universal 
metropolis.     Lnperial  favour,  and  the  increasing 
curiosity  of  Rome,  secured  him  access  to  the  most 
intellectual  circles.    His  legend  was  adopted  by 
the  ruling  authority  in  the  literature  of  the  earth ; 
and  an  impossible  lie  became  signed  and  coun- 
tersigned for  many  centuries  to  come. 

But  how  did  this  particular  form  arise  for  the 
lie  ?  Were  there  no  such  people  as  the  Essenes  ? 
Why,  no ;  not  as  Josephus  described  them :  if 


there  were,  or  could  be,  then  there  were 
Christians  without  Christ  ;  there  was  Christian- 
ity invented  by  man.  Under  his  delineation, 
they  existed  only  as  King  Arthur  existed,  or 
Morgan  le  Fay,  or  the  sword  Excalibur. 
Considered  in  their  romantic  pretensions,  con* 
nected  with  the  Round  Table,  these  worthy 
blades  of  flesh  and  steel  were  pure  dreams  :  bu^ 
as  downright  sober  realities,  known  to  cutlers  and 
others,  they  certainly  have  a  hold  upon  history. 
So  of  the  Essenes  :  nobody  could  be  more  certain 
than  Josephus  that  there  were  such  people  ;  for 
he  knew  the  very  street  of  Jerusalem  in  which 
they  met ;  and  in  fact  he  had  been  matriculated 
amongst  them  himself.  Only  all  that  moonshine 
about  remote  seclusions,  and  antique  derivationB, 
and  philosophic  considerations,  were  fables  of  the 
Hesperides,  or  fit  for  the  future  use  of  Archbishop 
Turpin.  What,  then,  is  my  own  account  of  the 
Essenes  ? 

The  earliest  great  danger  to  which  Christianity 
was  exposed,  arose  with  the  Jews.    This  was  the 
danger  that  besieged  the  cradle  of  the  religion. 
From  Rome  no  danger  arose  until  the  time  of 
Trajan  ;  and,  as  to  the  nature  of  this  danger,  the 
very  wildest  mistake  is  made  in  books  innumer- 
able.    No  Roman  anger  ever  dtd,  or  ever  covidf 
point  to  any  doctrine  of  Christianity  ;  unless,  in- 
deed, in  times  long  subsequent,  when  the  Chris- 
tian doctrines,  though  otherwise  indifferent  to  the 
Roman  authorities,  would  become  exponents  or 
convertible  signs  of  the  fiim  disloyalty  to  Csesar 
which  constitutes  the  one  great  offence  of  Chris- 
tians.    Will  you  bum  incense  to  Caesar  ?     No. 
Well,  that  is  your  State  crime.  Christian  ;  that^ 
and  neither  less  nor  more.     With  the  Jews  the 
case  was  exactly  reversed  ;  they  cared  nothing 
about  the  external  ceremonies  (or  euUus)  of  the 
Christians,  what  it  was  they  practised,  or  what  it 
was  they  i*efttsed  to  practise.     A  treasonable  dis- 
tinction would  even  have  been  a  recommendation 
in  their  eyes  ;  and  as  to  any  differences  between 
their  own  ritual  and  the  Christian,  for  these  (had 
they  been  more  or  greater  than  they  were)  the 
ruling  Jews  would  readily  have  found  the  same 
indulgence  which  they  found  for  other  schisma- 
tics, or  imperfect  proselytes,  or  doubtful  brothers, 
or  known  Gentiles.  All  these  things  were  trifles : 
what  thei/  cared  about  was  exactly  what  the  Ro- 
mans did  not  care  about,  viz.,  the  Christian  doc- 
trines in  relation  to  Moses  and  the  Messiah.  Was 
the  Messiah  come  ?    Were  the  prophecies  accom- 
plished ?  Was  the  Mosaic  economy  of  their  nation 
self-dissolved,  as  having  reached  its  appointed 
terminus,  or  natural  euthanasy,  and  lost  itself  in 
a  new  order  of  things  ?    This  concerned  their  ex- 
istence as  a  separate  people.     If  that  were  the 
Messiah,  whom  the  Christians  gave  out  for  such, 
then  all  the  fabric  of  their  national  hopes,  their 
visions  of  an  earthly  restoration,  were  shattered. 
Into  this  question  shot  itself  the  whole  agony  of 
their  hereditary  interest  and  pride  as  the  children 
of  Abraham.    The  Jewish  nature  was  now  roused 
in  good  earnest.    So  much  we  may  see  sufficiently 
In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ;  and  we  may  be  as- 
sured by  morQ  than  one  reflection,  that  the  Jew* 
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kh  leaden  at  tliat  time  wero  roBolred  not  again 
to  eomniit  the  error  of  relaxing  their  efforts  until 
the  irork  of  extermination  was  perfect.     They 
fclt,  donbtlesB  not  without  much  snri^ise,  bnt  still 
vitli  some  self-reproach,  that  they  had  been  too 
negligent  in  assunning  the  sect  to  have  been 
trampled  out  by  the  judicial  death  of  its  leader. 
Dispersion  had  not  prevented  the  members  of  the 
iect  from  reoombining ;    and    eyen  the  public 
death  as  a  malefactor  of  the  leader  was  bo  far 
from  having  dimmed  the  eyes  or  dejected  the 
hopes  of  the  body,  that,  under  the  new  colouring 
given  to  it  by  the  Christians,  this  very  death  had 
become  the  most  triumphant  of  victories.     There 
was,  besides,  a  reason  to  dread  the  construction 
of  the  Romans  upon  this  heresy,  if  it  continued 
longer  to  defy  public  suppression.    And  there  was 
yet  another  uneasiness  that  must  greatly  hare  been 
increasing — an  uneasiness  of  an  affecting  nature, 
and  which  long  afterwards,  in  a<^es  nearer  to  our 
own,  constituted  the  most  pathetic   feature  in 
Christian  martyrdoms.     Oftentimes  those  who 
resorted  to  the  fiery  spectacle  in  pure  hatred  of 
tho  martyr,    or    w^ho    were    purposely  brought 
thither  to  be  warned  by  salutary  fear,  were  ob- 
served by  degrees  to  grow  thoughtful  ;  instead  of 
reaping  confirmation  in  their  feelings  of  horror, 
they  seemed  dealing  with  some  internal  struggle, 
musing,  pausing,   reflecting,  and  at  length  en- 
amoured as  by  some  new-bom  love,  langnishing 
in  some  secret  fascination.     Those  that  in  Pagan 
days  caught  in  forests  a  momentary  glimpse  of 
the  nymphs  and  sylvan  goddesses,  were  struck 
with  a  hopeless  passion:  they  were  nympholepts: 
the  affection,  as  well  known   as  epilepsy,   was 
called  nympholepsy.     This  parallel  affection,  in 
those  that  caught  a  momentary  celestial  glimpse 
fh>m  the  countenances  of  dying  martyrs,  by  the 
Bide  of  their  fiery  couches,  might  be  called  mar- 
tyrolcpsy.     And  many  were  they  that  saw  the 
secret  glance.     In  mountainous  lands,  oftentimes 
when  looking  down  from  eminences  far  above  the 
level  of  lakes  and  valleys,  it  has  happened  that  I 
could  not  see  the  sun  :  the  sun  was  hidden  behind 
some  gloomy  mass  of  clouds  ;  but  far  below  I  be- 
held, tremulously  vibrating  on  the  bosom  of  some 
half-hidden  lake,  a  golden  pillar  of  solar  splen- 
dour which  had  escaped  through  rifts  and  rents 
in  tho  clouds  that  to  me  were  as  invisible  as  the 
sun  himself.     So  in  the  martyrdom  of  the  proto- 
martyr  St.  Stephen,  Paul  of  Tarsus,  tho  learned 
Jew,  could  see  no  gates  of  heaven  that  opened, 
could  see  no  solar  orb:  to  him  were  visible,  as  the 
scenery  about  St.  Stephen,  nothing  but  darkness 
of  error  and  clouds.     Yet,  as  I  far  below  in  the 
lake,  so  he  far  below  in  the  countenance  of  St. 
Stephen,  saw,  with  oonstemation,  reflected  a  gol- 
den sunlight,  some  radiance  not  earthly,  which 
ought  not  to  have  been  there.      That  troubled 
him.     Whence  came  that  ?    The  countenance  of 
Stephen,  when  the  great  chorus  was  even  then 
arising — "  Stone  him  to  death  !**  *  shone  like  the 
countenance  of  an  angel.      That  countenance, 
which  brought  down  to  earth  some  revelation  of 

*  There  is  a  chorus  of  that  title,  powerfully  conscived, 
hi  I>r.  Mendelssohn's  Oratorio  of  St.  Paul. 


a  brightness  in  the  sky,  intercepted  to  Paul,  per* 
plexed  him  ;  hannted  him  sleeping,  troubled  him 
when  aw«ke.  That  face  of  the  martyr  hroogkt 
down  telegraphically  from  some  altitude  inacees- 
sible  to  himself,  a  handwriting  that  must  be  au- 
thentic. It  earned  off  to  heaven,  in  the  lerj 
moment  of  death,  a  glory  that  from  heaven  it 
must  have  borrowed.  Upon  this  we  may 
be  sure  that  Paul  brooded  intensely ;  that 
tho  effect,  noticed  as  so  often  occuring  at 
martyrdoms,  was  already  eommeneing  m  hm; 
and  probably  that  the  noonday  scene  on  the  road 
to  Damascus  did  but  quicken  and  ante-date  a 
result  which  would  at  any  rate  have  come.  That 
very  case  of  Panl,  and  no  doubt  others  not  re- 
corded, must  conttnnally  have  been  causing  fresh 
uneasiness  to  the  Jewish  leaders.  Their  ovn 
ministers  were  falling  off  to  the  enemy.  And 
now,  therefore,  at  last  they  were  determined,  once 
for  all,  that  it  should  be  decided  who  was  to  be 
Master  in  Jerusalem. 

The  Apostles,  on  their  side,  and  all  their  flock, 
though  not  losing  a  solemn  confidence  in  the  issae, 
could  not  fail  to  be  alarmed.  A  contest  of  life 
and  death  was  at  hand.  By  what  price  of  coffer- 
ing and  rnins  the  victory  might  need  to  be 
achieved,  they  could  not  measure.  They  had 
now  faced,  as  they  saw,  without  power  any  mote 
to  evade  it,  a  fiery  trial.'  Ordinary  counsels 
would  not  avail;  and,  according  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  crisis,  it  became  the  first  of  duties  to  watch 
warily  every  step  they  should  take,  since  the 
very  first  feUee.  one  might  happen  to  proTe  irre- 
trievable. The  interests  of  the  youthful  church 
were  confided  to  their  hands.  Less  than  faithfiil 
they  could  not  be  ;  but  for  the  present  that  was 
not  enough.  To  be  faithful  in  extremity  vas  all 
that  might  remain  at  last ;  but  for  the  present, 
the  summons  was — to  be  wise,  so  as  to  intercept 
that  extremity,  if  possible.  In  this  exigency, 
and  with  the  sudden  illumination  which  very  per- 
plexity will  sometimes  create,  which  the  mere  in- 
i^piration  of  distress  will  sometimes  suggest,  tbey 
devised  the  scheme  of  a  Secret  Society. 

Armies  of  brave  men  have  often  not  only 
honourably  shut  themselves  up  into  impenetrable 
squares,  or  withdrawn  altogether  behind  waDs 
and  batteries,  but  have  even,  by  exquisite  concert, 
suddenly  dispersed  over  a  thousand  hills  ;  have 
vanished  at  noon-day  on  the  clapping  of  hands, 
as  if  into  thick  shadows  ;  and  again,  by  the  clap- 
ping of  hands,  in  a  moment  have  reassembled  in 
battle  array.  Such  was  the  magical  effect  from 
the  new  device.  The  Christians  are  seen  off 
their  guard  all  around  ;  spearmen  wheel  »™- 
denly  into  view,  but  every  Christian  has  vanished. 
The  Christian  is  absolutely  in  the  grasp  of  the 
Serjeant ;  but,  unaccountably,  he  slips  away,  aw 
a  shadow  only  remains  in  the  officers*  hand. 
The  Christian  fugitive  is  before  your  face,  he 
rushes  round  a  comer,  you  see  him  as  he  whirls 
round  with  a  mask  upon  his  face  ;  one  bound 
throws  you  round  the  corner  upon  his  traces ;  an 
then  you  see  no  fugitive  at  all,  no  mask,  bnt  * 
man  walking  in  tranquillity,  who  readUy  'proB 
you  in  the  porsaiti 
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The  reader  miiBt  eonsidep — ^Ist^  what'  it  was 
ibat  the  ChristianB  bad  to  acoomplish  ;  and  2dl^y 
haw  it  iras  that  sach  a  thing  could  be  accom- 
plished in  saeh  almost  impracticable  oiroum- 
fltanoes.  If  the  whole  problem  had  been  to  bend 
"before  the  storm,  it  was  easy  to  do  that  by  re- 
tiring lor  a  season.  Bat  there  were  two  reasons 
against  so  timid  a  course  :  firsts  the  enemy  was 
prepared,  and  watching  for  all  such  momentary 
expedients,  waiting  for  the  sadden  forced  re- 
tirement, waiting  for  the  sudden  stealthy  attempt 
at  resuming  the  old  station  ;  secondly^  which  was 
a  more  solemn  reason  for  demur,  this  course 
might  secure  safety  to  the  individual  members  of 
the  church,  but,  in  the  meantime,  it  left  the 
church,  as  a  spiritual  community,  in  a  languishing 
condition — not  only  without  means  of  extension, 
but  without  means  even  of  repairing  its  own 
casual  waste.  Safety  obtained  on  these  terms 
-was  not  the  safety  that  suited  apostolic  purposes. 
It  was  necessary  with  the  protection  (and  therefore 
-with  the  present  concealment)  of  the  church  to 
connect  some  machinery  for  nursing  it — ^feeding 
it — expanding  it.  No  theory  could  be  conceived 
more  audacipus  than  the  one  rendered  imperative 
by  circumstances.  Echo  was  not  to  babble  of  the 
whereabouts  assigned  to  the  local  stations  or 
points  of  rendezvous  for  this  outcast  church  ;  and 
yet  in  this  naked  houseless  condition  she  was  to 
£nd  shelter  for  her  household  ;  and  yet,  whilst 
blood-hounds  were  on  her  own  traces,  whilst  she 
durst  not  look  abroad  through  the  mighty  storm, 
this  church  was  to  be  raising  a  college  and  a 
council,  de  propoLganda  fi^de^  was  to  be  working  all 
day  long  in  the  centre  of  enemies  raging  for  her 
blood,  and  to  declare  herself  in  permanent  session 
when  she  had  no  foot  of  ground  to  stand  upon. 

This  object,  seemingly  so  impracticable,  found 
an  opening  for  all  its  parts  in  the  community  of 
field  unavoidably  cultivated  by  the  church  and 
the  enemy  of  the  church.  Did  the  church  seek 
to  demonstrate  the  realisation  of  the  promised 
Messiah  in  the  character  and  history  of  Christ  ? 
This  she  must  do  by  diligently  searching  the  pro- 
phetic types  as  the  inner  wards  of  the  lock,  and 
then  searching  the  details  of  Christ *s  life  and 
passion  as  the  corresponding  wards  of  the  key. 
Did  the  enemy  of  the  church  seek  to  refute  and 
confound  this  attempt  to  identify  the  Messiahship 
-with  the  person  of  Jesas  ?  This  she  could 
attempt  only  by  labours  in  the  opposite  direction 
applied  to  the  very  same  ground  of  prophecy  and 
history.  The  prophecies  and  the  traditions  cur- 
rent in  Jadea  that  sometimes  were  held  to  explain, 
and  sometimes  to  integrate,  the  written  prophe- 
cies about  the  mysterioas  Messiah,  must  be  alike 
important  and  alike  commandingly  interesting  to 
both  parties.  Having,  therefore,  this  fortunate 
common  ground  of  theological  study  with  her  own 
antagonist,  there  was  no  reason  at  all  why  the 
Christian  church  should  not  set  up  a  seminary  of 
labourers  for  her  own  vineyard  under  the  mask  of 
enemies  trained  against  herself.  There  was  no 
sort  of  reason,  in  moral  principle  or  in  prudence, 
why  she  should  not,  under  colour  of  training 
learned  and  fervent  enemies  to  the  Christian 


name^  silently  prepare  and  arm  a  succession  of 
servants  for  doing  her  own  work.    In  order  i^ 
stamp  froiji  the  beginning,  a  patriotic  and  in** 
tensely  national  character  upon  her  new  insti- 
tution, leading  men  already  by  names  and  sounds 
into  the  impression  that  the  great  purpose  of  thia 
institution  was,  to  pour  new  blood  into  the  life  o£ 
old  Judaic  prejudices,  and  to  build  up  again  the 
dilapidation  of  Mosaic  orthodoxy,  whether  due  te 
time  or  to  recent  assaults,  the  church  selected 
the  name  of  E$aen  for  the  designation  of  the  new 
society,  from  the  name  of  an  important  gate  in 
the  temple  ;  so  that,  from  the  original  use,  aa 
well  as  from  another  application  to  the  religions 
service  of  the  temple,  a  college  or  fraternity  of 
Esssnea  became,  by  its  very  name,  a  brief  sym- 
bolic   profession    of    religious    patriotism    and 
bigotry,  or  what  the  real  bigots  would  consider 
orthodoxy,  from  the  first,  therefore,  carried  clear 
away  from  suspicion.     But  it  may  occur  to  the 
reader  that  the  Christian  founders  would  thus 
find  themselves  in  the    following  awkward  di- 
lemma.    If  they  carried  out  the  seeming  promise 
of  their  Judaic  name,  then  there  would  be  a  risk 
of  giving  from  the  first  an  anti-Christian  bias  to 
the  feelings  of  the  students,  which  might  easily 
warp  their  views  for  life.     And  on  the  other 
hand,  if  by  direct  discipline  they  began  at  an 
early  stage  to  correct  this  bias,  there  arose  a 
worse  risk,  viz.,  that  their  real  purposes  might  be 
suspected  or  unmasked.     In  reality,  however,  no 
such  risk  would  arise  in  either  direction.     The 
ol6n\entary  studies  (that  is,  suppose  in  the  eight 
first    ascending    classes)    would    be,   simply    to 
accumulato  a  sufficient  fund  of  itiaterials,  of  the 
original  documents,  with  the  commentaries  of 
every  kind,  and  the  verbal  illustrations  or.glosses. 
In  this  stage  of  the  studies,  at  any  rate,  and 
whether  the  first  objects  had  or  had  not  been 
Christian,  all  independent  judgments  upon  sub- 
jects BO  difficult  and  mysterious  would  be  dis- 
couraged as  presumptuous  ;  so  that  no  opening 
would  arise  for  suspicion  against  the  teachers,  on 
the  one  hand,    as    unfaithful  to  the  supposed 
bigotry  of  the  institution,  nor  on  the  other  for  en- 
couraging an  early  pre-occupation  of  mind  against 
Christian  views.     After  passing  No.   8  of  the 
classes,  the  delicacy  of  the  footing  would  become 
more  trying.     But  until  the  very  first  or  inner- 
most class  was  reached,  when  the  last  reserves 
must  be  laid  aside,  two  circumstances  would  arise 
to  diminish  the  risk.      The  first  is  this — ^that  the 
nearer  the  student  advanced  to  the  central  and 
dangerous  circles  of  the  art,  the  more  opportunity 
would  the  governors  have  had  for  observing  and 
appraising  his  character.     Now  it  Is  evident  that, 
altogether  apart  from  any  considerations  of  the 
danger  to  the  society  connected  with  falseness^ 
treachery,  or  generally  with  anti-Christian  traits 
of  character,  even  for  the  final  uses  and  wants  of 
the  society,  none  but  pure,  gentle,  truthful,  and 
benign  minds  would  avail  the  church  for  Christian 
ministrations.     The  very  same  causes,  therefore, 
which  would  point  out  a  student  as  dangerous  to 
entrust  with  the  capital  secrets  of  the  institution, 
would  equally  have  taken  away  from  the  society 
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all  Aotire  for  carrying  him  farther  in  studies 
that  must  be  tfaroirn  away  for  himself  and  others. 
He  voaM  be  oiyiUy  told  tiiat  his  Tocation  did  not 
seem  to  sach  pursaits  ;  vonld  hare  some  sort  of 
degree  or  literary  honoor  conferred  upon  him,  and 
would  be  turned  back  from  the  inner  chambers, 
where  he  was  beginning  to  be  regarded  as  sus- 
picious. Josephus  was  turned  adrift  in  this  way, 
there  is  no  doubt.  He  fancied  himself  to  have 
learned  all,  whilst  in  fact  there  were  secret 
esoteric  classes  which  he  had  not  so  much  as  sus- 
pected to  exist.  Knaves  nerer  passed  into  those 
rooms.  A  seeond  reason,  which  diminished  the 
risk,  was,  that  undoubtedly  under  the  mask  of 
scholastic  disputation  the  student  was  exercised 
in  hearing  lUl  the  arguments  that  were  most 


searchingly  profound  in  behalf  of  Christ's  Mes- 
siahship.  No  danger  would  attend  this  :  it  was 
necessary  for  polemic  discipline  and  gymnastics, 
so  that  it  always  admitted  of  a  double  explanation, 
reconcilable  alike  with  the  true  end  and  the  ayowed 
end.  But,  though  used  only  as  a  passage  of  practice 
and  skill,  such  a  scene  famished  means  at  once 
to  the  Christian  teachers  in  disguise  for  obserring 
the  degrees  in  which  different  minds  melted  or 
froze  before  the  evidence.  There  arose  fresh 
aids  to  a  safe  selection.  And,  finally,  whilst  the 
institution  of  the  Eseenea  was  thus  accompliahing 
its  first  mission  of  training  up  a  succession  to  the 
church,  and  providing  for  her  future  growth,  it 
was  also  providing  for  the  secret  meeting  of  the 
church  and  its  present  consolation. 


A  THOUGHT  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY, 

JuNS,  1847. 
*  Kapoleon  at  Fontainebleaa,  the  31st  Marcb,  1814." 

nXOICATSI)  TO  U.  F.  DXLABOCHS. 


Prodigious  effort !    Pause  and  see 

A  miracle  here  wrought ! 
Art  with  her  skill  and  mystery 

Endows  this  brow  with  thought. 

On  that  stern  &ce  the  soul  is  seen. 

Look  deep,  the  straggle's  sore, 
Kor  Rembrandt's  pencil  e'er,  I  ween. 

Pulsed  canyassed  features  more. 

The  agonizing  spirit  groan 

Is  heard  beneath  yon  frown ; 
The  painter's  skill  hath  scribed  thereon, 

"  Must  now  my  sun  go  down  ? — 
My  orb  of  empire  sink  in  night. 

My  star  of  glory  pale, 
And  my  achievements,  dazzling  bright, 

Become  a  bygone  tale  ? 

^*  Haye  I  thus  risen  thus  to  fall. 

And  my  world-echoing  name 
In  silence  die,  or  heard,  recall 

The  yanityoffame? 
Tct  still  I'll  braye  the  yast  reverse ; 

This  my  great  fight  shall  be. 
To  sternly  bear  of  fate  the  worse 

And  conquer  obloquy." 

Like  some  hoar  rock  whose  surge-washed  base 

Is  fixed  where  wrecks  are  cast, 
Yet  lifts  on  high  a  finowning  face, 

Or  smiles  as  storms  sweep  past« 
So  spirit  aids  the  struggling  man 

To  rise  'hove  lower  ill ; 
Amidst  disaster,  scoff,  and  ban. 

It  towers  sublimer  still. 

Thus  Fontainebleau,  Helena's  cell, 
WiU  teach  a  lesson  yet ; 


His  day-pomp  fled,  yet  they  will  tell 
His  night-gloam  ne'er  forget ! 

Ambition's  wreck !  his  own  sad  heart 
Hid  other  anguish  deep ; 

He  scorned  foes'  scorn,  but  friends'  sad  part* 
Made  Lodi's  hero  weep ! 

And  higher  still  the  climax  rose- 
Louisa's  loveless  part 

Placed  Austria's  daughter  'nu>ng8t  ius  foes. 
And  gave  th'  acutest  smart. 

She,  whom  to  wed,  his  wife  of  youth 

Was  bnely  left  to  pine ; 
For  policy  he  shattered  truth. 

Divorced  his  Josephine. 
SJ^  left  the  man  whose  zenith  fSune 

Lit  her  false  brow  with  joy. 
Nor  sought,  in  loneliness  and  shame. 

The  father  of  her  boy ! 

While  cowards  often  end  the  strife. 

And  stain  thine  altar.  Pride, 
This  son  of  empire  battled  life 

Courageous  lived  and  died.f 

Thus,  wandering  here,  a  rustic  bard 

Employs  a  musing  hour ; 
Painter,  accept  unknown  regard 

As  tribute  to  thy  power. 

*  Thia  more  particalorly  applies  to  the  defection  of  the  Duke 
of  Ragusa :— "  At  length  breaking  ibis  divtresaing  eilezicts 
Napoleon  exclaimed,  'Ungnttefol  man!  but  he  will  be  mon* 
unhappy  than  I!' " 

f  At  the  moment  of  Bonaparte's  abdication,  he  remarked  that 
instruments  of  dettmcUon  had  been  left  in  his  w«7;  he  seemed 
to  think  that  the^  were  placed  there  parposely,  in  ottier  that  he 
might  attempt  hu  own  life ;  and»  with  a  eanlonio  smile,  said : — 
*  Self-murder  is  sometimea  committed  for  love— what  foUy .' 
Sometimes  fbr  the  loss  of  fortone— there  it  is  cowari^ce  !  Atto. 
ther  cannot  live  after  he  has  been  disgnioed— «rA«f  weaJbi^ss.' 
But  to  snrvive  the  lose  of  empire,  to  be  exposed  to  the  fnffT**^ 
of  one's  oontemporuries,  Ma<  U  (nf«  ccvragtf*'^ 
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BOOK  I. 
THE  DU^  AND  STUDENT — 1789. 


CHAPTER  I. 


JXAir     T0BTI00LI8. 


It  was  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  March,  1789,  and 
darkness  had  abeady  veiled  the  face  of  nature  ;  heavy 
cloads  rolled  their  huge  and  unwieldy  masses  along  the 
turgid  sky,  amid  &int  and  dull  flashes  of  far-off  light- 
ning, when  a  man  on  foot,  a  hundle  on  his  shoulder,  and 
wearing  a  rude  costume — that  of  the  working-classes  of 
society — broad-rimmed  felt  hat,  blue  cotton  frock,  dark 
irousers,  and  heavy  boots-— stopped  before  the  auberge 
of  the  DemMT  Sou, 

This  inn,  situated  on  the  roadside,  about  a  dozen 
miles  from  Farb,  was  of  mean  appearance,  but  large  in 
its  premises,  for  over  the  door  was  written,  in  almost 
l^ble  characters,  with  nearly  correct  orthography-* 

"lei  one  logg  a  pied  e$t  a  ehewde,*^ 

The  traveller,  whose  back  was  turned  to  Paris,  paused 
ere  be  entered  to  listen  for  sounds  from  within,  and  as 
if  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  scrutiny,  ho  prepared 
to  pass  the  threshold,  when  another  wayfiu'er  presented 
himsdf. 

This  was  a  young  man  of  better  appearance  than  the 
other,  though  not  a  member  of  the  upper  classes.  He 
wore,  it  is  true,  a  sword,  but  his  dress  left  it  in  doubt 
whether  he  were  a  simple  citizen,  or  a  student  aiming 
at  one  of  the  learned  professions.  There  was  a  care- 
less mixture  of  both  in  his  costume,  but  he,  too,  had  a 
stick  and  a  bundle.  Like  the  artisan,  he  paused,  looked 
up,  and  then  followed  the  other  into  the  auberge. 

It  was  a  large  room  which  they  entered,  with  a  huge 
fb'eplace,  a  few  tables  and  chairs,  and  a  sideboard,  on  which 
were  displayed  bottles  and  glasses  of  varied  shape,  size, 
and  contents.  Near  this  table  stood  a  woman,  and  by 
her  side  a  man,  apparently  in  active  and  earnest  con- 
versation— active,  because  both  were  lively— earnest,  be- 
cause the  subject-matter  was  not  of  the  slightest  im- 
portance. 

Of  small  stature,  with  a  loose  brown  coat,  a  red  cap, 
and  huge  boots,  which  had  evidently  seen  service  on  salt 
water,  this  man,  whose  head  was  very  much  on  one  side, 
as  if  he  were  always  in  the  act  of  listening,  cast  an  un- 
easy and  uncertain  glance  upon  the  pair  as  they  entered. 
His  eye  rested  an  instant  on  the  younger  traveller,  but 
nothing  there  seemed  to  him  to  require  farther  notice  ; 
when,  however,  he  caught  sight  of  the  other,  he  turned  pale, 
and  for  a  minute  his  whole  form,  the  very  sinking  of  his 
knees,  betrayed  an  abject  sense  of  fear.  Without  notic- 
ing the  scrutiny,  or  the  alarm  which  succeeded  it,  the 
object  of  so  much  terror  asked  for  some  bread,  wine,  and 
a  sauciue  a  Vail,  He  then  seated  himself  at  a  table,  and 
placed  his  bundle  on  the  ground. 

"  And  what  shall  I  serve  for  you.  Monsieur  ?"  said 
the  woman,  addressing  the  young  man. 

**  Have  yoQ  materials  for  an  omelette  ?**  he  replied, 
in  ft  voice  which  made  both  men  look  up  and  examine 


his  appearance,  so  richly  musical  were  its  tones,  fiilling' 
as  it  were  with  a  metallic  ring  on  the  ear. 

Of  middle  size,  with  long  dark  hair,  pale  and  oval 
face,  eyebrows  pencilled  like  a  woman's,  a  forehead  high 
and  smooth,  a  straight  nose,  and  a  mouth  which  seemed 
made  to  utter  none  but  gentle  things  ;  there  was  a  firo 
flashing  from  his  eye,  however,  which  belied  this  gentle- 
ness.  He  was  evidently  one  of  those  who  could  be  mild 
or  stem  as  the  occasion  required. 

"  Monsieur  shall  have  one  in  ten  minutes,*'  replied . 
the  hostess  with  a  smile,  for  on  her  woman's  heart  his 
good  looks  were  not  lost,  and  away  she  hastened  to  per- 
form her  promise. 

Meanwhile  the  man  with  the  wry  neck  and  the  other 
traveller  had  been  eyeing  each  other  with  some  little 
curiosity  and  anidety.  At  length  the  former,  whose 
first  terror  was  now  passed,  but  who  was  still  uneasy  at 
the  pertinacious  glances  which  the  stranger,  after  once 
catching  a  glimpse,  seemed  to  throw  upon  him,  made  an 
effort  and  spoke,  though  his  tongue  with  difficulty  per- 
formed its  office. 

"  You  seem  to  know  me  ?"  he  stud  in  a  thick  voice, 
which  appeared  to  make  itself  heard  by  a  struggling 
effort,  and  came  rather  from  the  ear  which  rested  on 
his  left  shoulder,  than  from  his  throat. 

"  Oh,  no  !"  cried  the  other,  turning  pale,  and  as  if 
fascmated  by  the  speaker's  look,  «  not  at  all." 

"  Excuse  the  liberty;  I  thought  you  did  ;  but  as  I  was 
mistaken,  let  us  drink  to  our  better  acquaintance,  3oUe 
animade  he  who  swills  alone,"  and  taking  up  glass  and 
bottle,  he  came  and  seated  himself  opposite  to  the 
stranger. 

"  You  honour  me  vastly,"  muttered  the  other,  who 
looked  as  if  he  only  wanted  courage  to  refuse ;  he  was,  in 
&ct,  though  not  a  man  easily  daunted,  in  a  state  of  the 
most  intense  agony  of  mind. 

"  But  now  I  know  yow,"  whispered  the  wry  neck, 
bending  across  the  table,  and  looking  full  in  his  com- 
panion's &ce,  upon  which  he  lavished  a  most  malicious 
wink — the  other's  alarm  having  acted  on  him  as  a  cor- 
dial ;  "  I  ought  too." 

"  Beally  !"  faltered  the  little  man,  whose  face  was 
livid  ;  his  eyes  rolled  uneasily  in  their  sockets,  as  if  about 
to  burst  their  bounds,  and  he  trembled  violently. 

''  You  look  uncomfortable,"  continued  the  man  with 
the  wry  neck,  still  speaking  confldentially ;  "  have  you 
the  cholic  ?" 

"  No,  no  !"  replied  the  other,  "  I  am  perfectly  at  my 
ease,"  the  big  drops  of  perspiration  coursing  at  the 
same  time. down  his  cheeks. 

"  Well,  I  should  think  it  strange  if  you  were  not. 
You  are  no  chicken,  but  are  as  brave  as  a  dragon.  Tm^ 
a'mt  it.  t" 

«  Ye  0  0  fl,"  s(dd  the  unfortunate,  with  a  ghastly 
grin,  his  throat  swelling  as  with  a  choking  sensation. 

"  Yon  have  done  too  many  deeds  of  note  to  be  sos- 
pectedy"  repeated  his  merciless  tormentor. 
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^  Deeda  of  note,"  repeated  ilie  other  meehanicallj. 
**  Ah  !  there  was  the  affair  lAtotuTy"  continned  the 
tny  neck, 

**  Ye— es,"  replied  the  man,  peering  cantionafy  reondy 
as  if  in  search  of  something  with  which  to  defend  him- 
self agiunst  the  qnestioner. 

'<  Ah  !  ah  !  joa  are  modest,  yon  wont  nnbosom  joor- 
m^  hat  secrecy  is  of  no  use.  I  knew  yon,  Maitie 
Duchesne/*  said  the  other,  half  maliciously,  half  in  dis- 
gust. 

<<  Hush,  hy  an  the  saints,  Imt  who  are  you  ?^  replied 
Duchesne,  looking,  despite  himself,  at  the  other's  feet. 

«  Oh  !  I  am  Jean  Torticolis,"  continued  the  other, 
pointing  to  his  wry  neck  hy  a  jerk  of  his  thumb. 

'<  Is  that  your  only  name  f  inquired  Ducheme  curi- 
ously, hut  somewhat  reassured. 

'*  I  have  no  other,*'  replied  Torticolis,  somewhat  sadly, 
''  no  name,  no  existence." 

"  Ah !"  exclaimed  Duchesne,  again  beccNning  uneasy, 
^  and  why  f 

**  Because  I  haye  a  wry  neck,  and  I  am  called  Torti- 
oolis^"  answered  the  other  moodily,  his  whole  frame  not 
cnly  sombre,  but  terror-struck. 

*'  But  you  have  always  been  thus  deform—,  thus 
twisted  f  continued  Duchesne. 

*'  Not  alwaysy"  said  Jean,  glaring  ahnosi  saragely  at 
Hhe  ouber. 

^  Since  when  then  f*  faltered  Duchesne. 
«  Since  the  1st  day  of  March,  1784/'  replied  Jean, 
striking  his  fist  upon  the  table. 

Duchesne  turned  pale  again,  moved  his  chair  a 
little  from  his  companion,  and,  strong  man  though  ha 
was,  appeared  ready  to  faint. 

**  You  are  then  ? — ^"  he  again  filtered. 
« I  was — ^Panl  Ledru,"  replied  Torticolis,  fixing  his 
eyes  hard  upon  the  other,  ^*  but  he  is  dead,  the  law  has 
said  it ;  and  I  am  now  as  I  just  told  you,  Jean  Torticolis 
'— Maitre  Duchesne." 

**  Mordieu  !  "  cried  Duchesne,  drinking  off  a  draught 
of  wine,  and  drawing  at  the  same  time  a  long  breath, 
^  this  is  too  much.  Kone  of  your  eoq  a  V  cmis  for  me. 
Yon  Paul  Ledru  !  Why,  I  saw  him  dead — ah  !  dead, 
AS  my  great-grandfather,  if  I  ever  had  any." 

**  So  you  thought,"  sud  the  other,  half  savagely,  his 
luse  awfully  distorted  as  he  recollected  the  horrors  of 
that  day,  "  so  you  thought,  Montiew  U  Bounreau  de 
JPan$,  But  it  was  I  said  the  first  of  March,  1784,  and 
the  execution  of  the  assassins  of  the  Count  le  Bague 
gave  you  work.  When  it  came  to  my  turn  you  were 
drunk.  You  hanged  me,  but  you  did  it  badly.  Science, 
not  from  humanity,  but  love  of  experiment,  restored  me, 
imd  the  name  of  Torticolis  is  all  that  remiuns  to  remind 
me  of  your  good  intentions." 

**  Bah  I "  said  Duchesne,  with  a  grin,  for  he  was  now 
quite  recovered,  *'  this  is  too  bad,  to  have  one's  subjects 
meet  one  in  this  way  five  years  after  death.  Faugh  ! 
jou  smell  of  La  Greve." 

"  You  don't  approve  of  it,"  grinned  Jean,  "  but  I  do ; 
there  we  differ." 

**  We  do  professionally,"  said  Maitre  Duchesne,  "  but 
oome  now,  shake  hands  and  bear  no  malice  ;  and  as  yon 
tfe  the  first  of  my  pratiques  whom  I  meet  afiery  just 
tell  me  what  it  is  like ;  novel  sensation,  eh  ? " 

**  Brigand,"  exclaimed  Jean,  fiiriously, ''  dont  qpeak  of 
at;  breathe  not  the  question — ^it  kills  me*^ 


**  It  Monsieur  be  delicate  on  the  point,  I  will  not 
press  him,"  said  the  Bourrvau,  deprecatingly. 

"  Ton  had  bettor  not,  if  yon  wish  peace,"  continued 
the  oihcTy  wildly. 

**  Agreed,"  said  Maitre  Duchesne.  <<  So  the  doctor — 
I  sold  you  to  him  for  twenty  livres— took  the  liberty  to 
bring  yon  b«Mk«  So  much  the  better.  I  did  my  datj, 
he  did  his." 

**  You  were  both  veiy  attentive,  I  must  confess,"  Eaid 
Jean,  grimly  ;  *<  bat  let  ns  drop  the  nibject.  On  what 
duty  are  you  now  bound  ?  "  he  continued,  as  if  the  other 
matter  was  not  pleasing  to  him. 

"Duty,  Mordieu!"  cried  the  other,  ssvagiriy,  '^noue. 
It*s  all  up  with  me  ;  no  more  business.  The  Etatt 
Oenercmx  are  oonvoked." 

*'  Ah !  but  I  am  not  strong  on  politics,"  naid  Jean. 
**  Excuse  me,  therefore,  if  I  inqmrs  how  this  will  qfl^ 
you  ?" 

<<  I  am  told,  one  of  the  first  intentions  of  tins  nseetxiig 
is  to  abolish  death." 

'*  Altogether !"  inqunred  Torticolis,  with  a  fueteet^ 
which  was,  however,  but  assuxned,  to  oooceai  bis  natinil 
cunnmg. 

**  No  fareeur,  but  by  hanging,"  replied  Dadiesne,  with 
a  sigh. 

*'  I  wish  they  had  passed  it  six  years  ago,"  said  Jean^ 
moodHy. 

**Do  youf  Yoa  are  Tety  hard,''  eccdaimod  tbe 
Bourreauy  with  a  sneer. 

"  Yes  ;  I  should  then  have  a  straight  nedr,  and  not 
be  called  Torticolis,  because  my  wife  was  handsome  sad 
a  noble  saw  it ! " 

"  By  the  way,  what  is  become  of  Madame  Ledm  I " 
said  the  other,  afl^ionatdy. 
"  She  is  dead,"  replied  the  wry  nedL 
*•  And  the  young  Count  f  " 

"  Lives ;  but  there  is  time  for  revenge.  My  womded 
honour,  my  legal  death,  because  I  chastised  a  sooondrd, 
and  her  decease,  all  call  on  me.  Trust  me,  I  Ude  ny 
time.    But  whither  are  you  bound  ?  " 

**  For  my  village ;  I  hare  saved  a  fisw  hundred  2tvref, 
and  now  for  Picardy,  where  I  hope  to  spend  my  old  ags 
in  peace." 

**  You  are  wrong,"  said  the  young  man,  who  had  just 
commenced  Ids  omelette, 

*'  Why,  Monsieur  ?  '*  inquired  Duchesne,  turning 
round  sharply. 

''  Because  there  wiH  be  more  work  for  yon  than  ever, 
though  not  of  the  same  kind,"  replied  the  yooth,  a  strange 
and  wild  fire  shining  in  his  speaking  eyes. 

"More  work  than  ever,*'  cried  Duchesne, incredulously. 
'^Man,"  said  the  other,  with  considerable  excitement 
of  manner,  **  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  wondrous  days ; 
great  things  are  about  to  happen ;  all  men  should  be 
ready,  for  all  men  are  interested.  Who  knows,"  he 
murmured  to  himself,  "my  republic  may  turn  out  othar 
than  a  dream." 

•*  You  said,"  observed  Duchesne, 
"  Betum  to  Paris — ^it  is  the  place  fbr  men,"  replied 
the  young  man,  and  then,  as  if  recollecting  the  horrible 
vocation  of  him  he  spoke  to,  a  burning  blush  overspread 
his  cheeks,  and  he  reenmed  the  consumption  of  his  half- 
forgotten  meal. 

"Yon  are  goiqg  foParis,'*  said  Jean  Torticolis, 
meekly,  his  little  grey  eyes  filed  pierchi^  on  the  yooth. 
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<<  I  M»*»  eoMly  Mttd  <h»  oCher. 

Ton  An  «  dflffsty  to  the  States-Ckiieral,  perhaps," 
CMrtJnaadl  the  mm  with  the  wry  neek. 

**  Perhaps,"  replied  the  other  with  a  smiley  not  im« 
anagied  with  a  little  pride»  for  so  inherent  is  the  lore  of 
power  and  station,  that  the  poorest  repablican,  even  de- 
spite himseli^  cannot  withstand  the  Ibeling  which  it 


"  At  all  events,"  indsted  the  other,  ^ae  yon  say  great 
things  are  to  happen,  yon  may,  perhaps,  advise  ns  when 
the  time  oomes." 

^  If  it  he  in  my  power,"  said  the  yoong  man,  ^etly. 

^  Where  shall  we  find  Monsienr?" 

**  Oh  !  if  yon  want  me,  on  asking  J?a»  OmmUe  St. 
S&norSj  No.  20;  <m  TroMams  ftr  GharleB  Clement,  yon 
will  find  me.'' 

**  Qeod,  I  thank  yon.  Monsieur,"  said  Jean,  drawing 
forth  a  greasy  pocket-book,  and  with  difficulty  making 
note  of  the  address  and  name. 

«<  I  shall  fiioe  about,"  cried  Dnchesae,  awaking  firara 
a  reverie,  and  then  addressing  Jean  in  a  whisper,  **  The 
youth  has  set  me  thinking.  Who  knows  what  may  hap- 
pen f  Totmere,  hot  Paris  is,  after  all,  the  place  fitr  a 
man  to  get  an  honest  living." 

*<  Did  I  know  where  to  peroh,"  said  Jean,  in  reply, 
**  I  might  join  you." 

**  Until  yon  settle,"  replied  Doohesne,  with  a  grin,  **  I 
wiD  pve  yon  a  berth,  and  not  the  first  neither." 

**  Bah  !  no  more  of  that ;  where  do  yon  quarter  f " 

^'If  my  room  be  not  let,  I  have  a  sky  parloor  ;  it  is 
rather  h^h,  on  the  sixth  storey,  bwt  there  is  a  good  view 
of  the  taes." 

"What  part?" 

*<  Bae  Grenelle." 

"  St.  Honor6  ? " 

«Tes.'» 

«  What  number  ?  " 

«No.20.*» 

«Bah!*' 

«  Why  ? " 

<«  Why,  that's  where  As  lives,"  pointing  with  his  thumb 
to  the  young  man. 

«Yoa  don't  mean  it  t" 

**  Didn't  you  hear  him  say  so  just  now,"  continued 
Jean  Torticolis. 

**  No,  bnt  this  is  lucky,  we  shall  know  where  to  find 
him,  4i»  MS." 

''  Exactly  ;  bnt  I  should  like  to  know  what  he  means 
by  great  events,"  mused  Torticolis,  addressing  himself 
rather  than  his  companion. 

*^  Why,  wine  at  two  sons  a  bottle,  bread  at  one  son  a 
pound,  meat  the  same,  what  dse  could  he  mean  ?  "  said 
Duchesne. 

*<  Thunder,  that  would  be  great,''  continued  Jean, 
pleased  bnt  not  convinced,  '*one  might  live  without 
working." 

**  Not  exactly,"  said  Duchesne,  who  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  perhaps,  began  to  think,  **bnt  one  might 
work  a  little  less  like  animals." 

**  You  might  punish  the  insolence  of  a  few  nobles," 
whispered  Jean,  as  if  half  afiraid  of  the  enormity  of  his 
proposition,  **  that  would  suit  me." 
-    *' Impossible,"  said  Duchesne,  alarmed,  ^they  are 
toopowerftd." 

They  are  very  few,"  mused  Tortioolisr 
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«My0od,"eieldsMdDnelie8ne,  <<  thai  never  simk 
me  before." 

"  And  we  are  many,"  eontsriBed  the  wry  neck,  caxe»* 
sing  his  chin. 

••  Who,  we  ?" 

"  The  Pboplb." 

**  Ah,  yes  !  the  people,"  hmghed  Duchesne,  <*  what 
good  are  they  agiunst  musketeers,  Swiss,  chevaBers^ 
cannon  f " 

"  But,  Duchesne,"  said  Jean,  gravely,  ^  a  nuffion 
ants  might  kill  an  elephant  ;  besides,  tiiis  is  not  the 
first  time  I  think  of  this." 

*<  Just  now  yon  said  yon  knew  nothing  of  poHtics," 
continned  Duchesne,  gaily. 

^*  I  didn't  know  your  sentiments,  my  dear  Duchesne ; 
but  I  hope  to  see  the  people  something  in  fiiture." 

**  One  might  come  to  that,"  replied  Duchesne,  ^  who 
knows  ;  the  States-Qeneral  are  convoked,  and  they  talk 
of  the  Tiers-Etat  having  the  upper  hand." 

And  thus,  as  thousands  of  others  were  doing,  without 
premeditation,  ignorant  of  the  consequences  of  their  own 
thoughts,  unaware  of  their  own  mighty  power,  these 
two  men  went  on  conversing'^-'preparing  themselves  ftr 
the  great  events  of  the  French  revolution. 

When  from  a  charming  hiU-nde,  bespai^led  wilfc 
fiowers,  and  rich  in  jewelled  drops,  sparkling  in  the  sub, 
the  travelier  beholds  bubbling  forth  the  tender  rivulet, 
he  little  thinks  it  the  cradle  of  a  mighty  river,  whiefa, 
afiu:  of,  sweeps  eveiythnig  before  it,  irresistible,  grand, 
sublime,  and  to  affront  which  is  madness.  So  the 
movement  in  France.  Gentle,  polite,  still  at  first, 
mencing  in  the  disousnon  of  certain  trivial  forms,  it 
to  end  only  when  monarchy,  church,  aristocracy,  aH  that 
vainly  strove  to  stay  its  career,  were  crushed.  It  hegaa 
in  sunshine,  it  ended  in  a  thunder-storm — ^but  thunder- 
storms proverinally  cleanse  and  purify  the  atmosphere. 


CRAfTBB  n» 


THX   STOBM. 


An  hour  passed,  during  which  Ume  Charies  Clement 
luxuriated  in  the  study  of  a  well-thumbed  pamphlet--. 
one  of  those  leaves  which,  scattered  as  by  the  wind,  and 
pregnant  with  seed,  sowed  everywhere  the  germs  of  the 
terrible  fiitnre — his  eye  kindling  as  he  read,  and  his 
whole  mien  revealing  the  emotion  which  agitated  hhsL 
Ardent,  sanguine,  fiill  of  the  sgani  of  youth,  bumiqg 
with  shame  and  sorrow  beneath  the  cumbrous  tyramy 
which  everywhere  assailed  the  people— all  who  were  un- 
enobled—- the  discussions  of  the  day,  the  writings  of  Vol- 
taire, Mirabeau,  Bousseau — sjHrits  that  saw  the  evils  of 
the  times  without  discovering  their  own  errors — had  in- 
fused into  his  mind,  aided  by  his  classics,  a  theory  of 
polity,  before  which  the  feeble,  enervated,  and  tottering 
monarchy  of  France  would  then  have  trembled,  could  it 
have  believed  it  widely  diflhsed.  Charles  Clement  was 
an  enthnsisstio  and  ardent  republican,  dreaming  of  a 
state  of  things  where  the  happiness  of  the  people  wonU 
be  the  first  and  only  oooaidflratioD  of  government,  and 
dreaming,  too,  that  demooraey  was  to  come  forth  in  all 
its  strength,  qmetly,  calmly,  and  amid  the  joyoua  hat 
peaoefol  acclamations  of  gratefol  millions. 

Charles  dement,  whilft  wrapped  in  his  ardMit  vinow— 

such  as  are  ever  those  of  talent  and  virtue— foii^ot  the 
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fiooe  pMuonSy  tbe  brutal  ignonmoe^  tbe  unbridled 
thoughts,  the  canker-worm  of  oormption,  the  rotten 
Ubnc  of  the  State,  the  seeds  of  poverty,  misery,  and 
death,  all  plentifully  sown  by  ages  of  debauchery,  profli- 
gacy, add  misgoYemment,  on  the  part  of  the  kings  and 
uristocracy  of  France  ;  but  concealed  beneath  the  sur- 
face, hid  by  the  spangled  splendour  of  courtiers  and 
court,  veiled  by  the  silks  and  satins  of  haughty  dames, 
smothered  beneath  orient  pearls,  jewels,  and  gold  ;  its 
cries  stifled  amid  the  resounding  of  great  names,  the 
glare  of  rank,  and  the  laugh,  the  song,  and  the  festival — 
but  still  smouldering— in  places  bursting  forth  and  pre- 
paring to  flood  all  bounds,  to  visit  with  awful  retribution 
the  authors  of  so  much  evil — ^was  coming  that  terrible 
thing  called  public  opinion. 

But  republicanism  in  France  was  but  the  splendid 
^eam  of  a  few  noble,  though  erring  spirits,  who  mistook 
hatred  of  oppression.  Impatience  of  suffering  for  love  of 
liberty,  and  enthusiastic  reception  of  it  for  fitness  to 
eiyoy  it.     They  forgot  that  the  despotic  monarchy  had 
not  only  impoverished,  but  corrupted  the  people,  who 
were  brutal,  superstitious,  ignorant,  impulsive,  incapable 
of  reasoning,  and  that  they  must  infallibly  become  anar- 
chical, disbelieving,  and  not  knowing  what  liberty  really 
was,  degenerate  into  license.     A  people  passes  not  from 
shivery  to  freedom  at  a  stroke  without  losing  all  self- 
£ontrol.     A  republic,  being  the  perfection  of  human 
government,  requires  for  its  maintenance-— and  then 
magnificent,    indeed,    would    be  its  career — ^that  the 
monarchy  upon  whose  ruins  it  is  erected  should  have 
given  the  people  a  foretaste  of  freedom — that  they  should 
have  exercised,  without  knowing  it,  most  of  the  functions 
of  democracy — that  trusting  in  a  religion  which  is 
oheri&hed  because  heart  and  head  go  hand  in  hand  with 
faith,  they  should  not  blindly  follow  mere  ceremonies  and 
symbols  they  do  not  understand — that  they  be  educated 
sufficiently  to  understand  the  full  diflerence  between 
liberty  and  license — ^that  they  knew  enough  to  distinguish 
between  patriots  and  spoutmg  quacks.     The  republic 
must  come,  too,  gradually,  but  as  the  culminating  stroke 
of  a  long  line  of  reforms  ;  in  a  word,  they  must  have 
dwelt  long  beneath  a  constitutional  government,  not  a 
despotism — be  Protestants,  not  Catholics — an  industrial 
thinking  people,  not  a  passionate  and  military  nation — 
have  lived  in  the  nineteenth,  not  the  eighteenth  century 

-<— <and  instead  of  Frenchmen  be .    History  will 

/Conclude  my  sentence. 

Who  looks  on  France,  however,  before  the  revolution, 
who  inquires  profoundly  into  the  natural  causes  of  its  ex- 
cesses, will  own  that  the  awful  tempest  was  necessary, 
for  the  blood  of  the  nation  had  stagnated,  and  the  heart 
would  soon  have  ceased  to  beat.  The  remedy  was 
terrible,  but  with  all  its  horrors  less  terrible  than  the 
evil. 

Meanwhile  Duchesne  and  Torticolis,  between  whom  a 
strange  link  had  created  a  kind  of  fraternity,  had  spent 
their  time  in  discussing  over  their  bottle  and  glass  the 
hopes  which  the  few  words  of  the  ardent  youth  had 
awakened  in  their  bosoms. 

*'  PetU"  said  Duchesne,  continumg  his  remarks,  **  if 
he  were  rights  and  the  people  were  about  to  become 
.something." 

'<  It  is  tune,"  replied  Torticolis,  gravely,  lor  thb  his 
Bni  political  diacussion  seemed  to  weigh  upon  bis 
joaxad. 


^  I  rather  think  it  is.  The  noUes  have  skinned  us 
long  enoogfa.  Their  tun  now.  I  wonder  if  their  hides 
are  really  so  much  softer,"  said  the  SoMTtfow-ready-made 
disciple  of  the  r^gn  of  terror. 

"  Fichtrtf  you  go  quick,"  said  the  other,  more  can- 
tionsly,  "  our  masters  won*t  give  way  without  a 
struggle." 

**  Yon  are  right,"  observed  Duchesne,  **  therefore, 
<  quiet*  is  the  word,  and  let  us  wait  what  turns  up.  Be 
sore  somebody  will  be  ic^pevnJ'* 

'*  Agreed,  comrade,  and  now  enough  of  history,  it's 
dry  talk,"  said  Torticolis,  pledging  the  other  in  a 
bumper. 

«  Enough — ^for  the  present." 
And,  unknown  to  himself^  Charles  Clement  had  tt- 
cured  for  the  revolution  two  blind  and  devoted  adherents, 
but  such  as  served  to  ruin  the  hopes  of  its  wisest  advo- 
cates. 

*^  But  allow  me  to  observe,  M.  Dnehesne,  that  the 
weather  is  somewhat  dark  ;  I  expect  we  shall  have  a 
storm." 

*'  Two  and  two  make  four,"  said  the  BourrecMf  "  and 
thick  clouds  bring  rain.  Madame  Martin,  we  shall  sleep 
here  to-night." 

**  Very  good,"  said  the  dame,  complacently,  ^*  there 
is  a  double-bedded  room  at  your  service." 

"  And  for  me  f "  inquired  Charles  Clement,  raising 
his  head  from  the  pamphlet  over  which  he  had  been 
mufflng. 

**  I  have  had  a  fire  lit  in  No.  1,"  replied  Madame 
^lartin,  with  a  smile  and  a  curtsey. 

<*  See  what  it  is  to  be  young  and  have  good  looks,** 
whispered  Duchesne,  with  a  meaning  wink  ;  "  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  she  sent  him  away  without  asking  &r  his 
bill." 

**  SapritHf^  replied  Torticolis,  laughing,  ^  it  is  the 
way  of  the  world." 

Meanwhile  the  weather  had  in  reality  set  in  with 
violence.  The  g^wling  of  thunder  was  heard  in  the 
distance,  gradually  becoming  more  distmct,  while  the 
wind  shook  the  not  very  firm  timbers  of  the  Dervier 
Sou,  making  the  travellers  draw  with  additional  plea- 
sure round  the  fire,  which  Madame  Martin  had  recently 
refreshed  by  the  addition  of  several  huge  logs.  Grado- 
ally,  as  the  day  quite  faded,  and  no  light  illumined  the 
room  save  the  fitful  flame  of  the  fire,  Clement  dosed  his 
book,  and,  being  in  a  dreamy  humour,  kept  his  eye 
fixed  upon  the  bhize,  while  hb  ears  diank  in,  with  sin- 
gular satis&ction,  the  sound  of  the  storm  without. 

''It  rolls  on  apace,"  he  muttered,  as  the  heaiy 
booming  of  the  thunder  was  heard  overhead,  and,  like 
it,  will  roll  the  anger  of  tbe  people  ;  much  noise,  mach 
tumult,  to  leave  the  air  all  the  more  fresh  and  pleasant." 
But  Clement  forgot,  in  applying  his  comparison,  the 
devastating  fire,  which,  previous  to  the  terminatioa  of 
the  storm,  often  does  terrible  deeds. 

''It  strikes  me,"  said  Torticolis,  suddenly risii^, 
"  that  I  hear  voices  without." 

"The  wind,"  replied  Duchesne,  who  was  quietly 
loading  a  pipe,  his  uUima  iktde  of  hap{Hne88. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  the  wind  say  '  Saere  ! ' "  con- 
tinued Tcniicolis,  somewhat  oontemptnoosly. 

"  Not  exactly,"  answered  Duchesne,  raisiiig  a  bum* 
mg  stick,  and  applying  it  methodioally  to  the  bowl  of 
hispipSi 
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**Theia  dWt  oontrftdiei  me,"  observed  Torticolis, 
''and  allow  me  to  observe,  withont  denial^  that  a  voice 
just  now  said  *  Saeri  !  * " 

At  the  same  time,  the  lond  clashing  of  a  postilion's 
whip,  the  rumbling  of  wheels,  and  the  sonnd  of  horses' 
feet,  were  heard  above  the  roar  of  the  stcHin,  which 
now  came  down  in  pitiless  showers  of  rain. 

**  TravellerB,"  said  Madame  Martin,  advancing  inth 
alacrity  to  meet  them. 

Beaching  the  door,  and  throwing  it  wide  open,  the 
worthy  landlady  of  the  Dernier  Sou  peered  forth  into 
the  darkness. 

<'  Holy  mother  !  9.ch4sisedepo»ie  !  Pierre  !  Pierre  !" 
she  cried  in  a  load  and  shrill  tone. 

"  Hola !  he  !"  replied  a  roogh  voice  from  the  stable. 
.  '*  Gome  round  and  attend  to  the  carriage." 

A  vehicle,  and  one,  too,  of  no  small  pretensions,  to 
judge  from  its  unwieldy  though  handsome  form,  with 
Ibur  horses  and  numerous  outriders,  had,  in  fact,  halted 
before  the  little  inn,  while  several  men-servants  descend- 
ing from  their  horses,  hastened,  some  to  open  the  door 
of  the  carriage,  while  others  advanced  to  the  entrance 
of  the  auberge. 

■  *'  Woman,"  said  one  of  these,  insolently  apostrophis- 
ing the  worthy  Madame  Martin,  '*  my  master,  to  avoid 
the  storm,  has  decided  to  honour  your  eaharet  with  his 
presence.     Make  way  for  the  Duke  de  BavilHere." 

The  various  parties  occupying  the  interior  of  the  inn 
started,  while  each  experienced  sensations  peculiar  to 
their  individual  characters. 

Madame  Martin,  true  to  the  money-bag,  like  all 
fiiithful  innkeepers — ^no  longer  the  accomplices  but  the 
principles  in  acts  of  extortion — without  noticing  the  too 
common  impertinence  of  the  servant,  was  overwhelmed 
with  delight  at  the  honour  which  fell  upon  her  house, 
though  a  pang  went  to  her  heart  as  she  remembered 
that  her  only  decent  room  was  engaged  by  the  hand- 
some young  stranger. 

The  two  men,  Torticolis  and  Duchesne,  were  equally 
solicitous  about  their  apartment,  which  they  had  little 
doubt  would  be  summarily  taken  possession  of  by  the 
lacqueys. 

Charles  Clement  smiled.  He,  the  republican  aspi- 
rant, had  possession  of  No.  1,  and  the  Duke  de  Ravil- 
Here  was  no  doubt  about  to  dispute  it  with  him.  An-' 
other  sentiment  evidently  actuated  him,  as  a  blush 
passed  rapidly  across  his  intelligent  face. 

Meanwhile  Madame  Martin  and  Pierre  busied  them- 
selves in  hunting  up  and  lighting  several  lamps,  which, 
with  the  blaze  of  the  fire,  made  the  old  room  look  more 
<iheerful  and  sunny.  Charles  retreated  into  a  dull  cor- 
ner of  the  apartment,  to  be  as  far  apart  frt)m  the  new 
company  as  possible,  and  was  nearly  concealed  by  the 
curtains  of  the  good  landlady's  bed,  while  Duchesne  and 
Torticolis,  their  valiant  resolutions  and  resolves  made 
against  the  whole  race  of  nobles  vanishing  for  the 
nonce,  like  morning  dew,  rose,  respectfully  awaiting  the 
entrance  of  the  aristocrats. 

Preceded  by  servants  holding  hastily-lit  torches,  and 
having  on  each  side  a  young  lady,  the  Duke  walked 
with  stately  step,  neither  casting  look  to  the  right  nor 
the  left,  aind  proceeded  to  dry  his  damp  and  spotted 
dcthes  by  the  now  sparkling  fire^  in  which  he  was  imi- 
tated by  his  &ir  companions. 

Tally  slimi  and  even  gaunt,  the  Duke  somewhat  re- 


sembled, in  his  plumed  hat,  his  powdered  wig,  his  short 
mantle  and  long  braided  waistcoat,  with  loose  greeir 
coat,  a  diamond-hilted  sword,  and  other  courtly  appen- 
dages, a  skeleton  dressed  up  in  mockery  of  death,  so 
thin  were  his  cheeks,  so  shrivelled,  dry,  and  yellow  wasp 
his  skin. 

Presenting  a  marked  contrast,  not  only  with  the  aged 
nobleman,  but  one  with  the  other,  the  two  ladies  formed 
a  bright  relief  to  the  aspect,  stem,  proud,  and  cadave-^ 
rons,  of  the  courtier. 

The  one  slight,  delicate,  and  frail,  the  other  of  equaF 
height,  but  ftiUer  and  more  womanly  proportions,  with- 
out being  a  month  older  ;  the  one  pale,  with  a  com- 
plexion of  dazzling  fairness,  the  other  with  a  rich 
tint  of  summer  skies  on  her  scarcely  less  wliite  com- 
plexion ;  the  one  with  light  gracefhl  hair,  worn  pow- 
dered, in  the  fashion  of  the  day,  the  other  with  a  mass* 
of  heavy  dark  ringlets,  falling  as  nature  gave  them  on 
her  shoulders ;    the  one  with  liquid  blue  eyes,  soft, 
tender,  and  &wn-like,  the  other  with  dark  and  speaking- 
orbs,  that  spoke  of  passion,  energy,  and  fire  ;  the  one- 
with  a  delicate  but  somewhat  low  forehead,  the  other 
with  a  lofty,  almost  massive  brow,  all  intellect ;  the  one- 
with  a  mouth  made  but  to  speak  sweet  things  and  give- 
soft  kisses,  the  other  with  beautifully  shaped  lips,  but 
ones  on  which  sat  determination  and  power  ;  the  waist- 
of  the  former  was  thin,  that  of  the  latter  disdained  alF 
artificial  restraint,  and  exhibited  the  natural  graces  of 
form  which  woman  generally  does  her  best  to  mar. 

Charles  Clement  has  caught  all  these  shades  of  diffe- 
rence at  a  glance,  though  his  eyes,  after  the  first  im- 
pulse, rested,  by  virtue  of  the  spirit  of  antagonism  inhe- 
rent in  our  nature,  on  the  fair  girl  who  so  little  resembled 
himself,  it  could  be  seen  at  once,  either  in  appearance  or 
character.  His  attention  was,  however,  only  given  to 
their  native  graces,  omitting  all  search  for  the  detail? 
of  their  costume,  which  he  noticed  not,  in  which  parti- 
cular, therefore,  we  shall  follow  his  example. 

"  Germain,"  said  the  Duke,  addressing  his  principaF 
servant,  after  a  brief  pause,  "  can  one  dine  here  ?" 

"  No,  monseigneur,"  replied  the  lacquey,  positively^ 
without  waiting  for  the  landlady's  remarks. 

<*  Monsieur  le  Due,  I  beg  pardon,"  exclaimed  the 
irate  cabaretiere. 

«  Germain,  tell  this  good  woman  to  speak  when  she 
is  spoken  to.  We  cannot  dine,  I  suppose— then  we 
must  fast." 

"Faith,  I  hope  not,"  said  the  dark-eyed  beauty, 
laughing,  '*  for  the  air  and  motion  has  given  me  an 
appetite," 

"  Countess,"  replied  the  Duke  gallantly,  "  were  you 
a  man,  I  should  remark  that  your  observation  was 
vulgar." 

"  But,  as  I  am  a  woman,"  gaily  continued  the  Coun* 
tess,  "  it  is  truth." 

"Monsieur,"  said  the  valet,  respectfully,  "forgeta 
that  the  lunch  is  yet  untouched." 

The  Duke  recollected  it  perfectly  well,  but  did  no6 
choose  to  know  anything  of  which  his  servants  could 
more  properly  remind  him.  In  those  days  inns  were  so 
ill-served  that  noble  and  wealthy  travellers  were  con- 
stantly in  the  habit  of  taking  all  necessary  articles  witii 
them« 

"  Then  serve  the  Ixmch,"  replied  the  nobleman^ 
solemnly. 
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«« M  tlM  BMotiMe^  if  MwtA  haft  a  dMaber,  1TO  wffl 
tudjoai  ov  wet  gmnentt/*  obicrvwi  the  ConntoiSy  witii 

aflvMinnUft. 

"  Madame,"  exdaimed  the  wanta^  in  maoh  oonfo- 
8lw»  aod  wiUi  a  profaond  wnnoob,  **  I  have  Ini  one 

roani»aiid  that '* 

<'Ia  perfaoUy  at  the  aerrioe  of  then  Udiai,  to  whom 
I  with  pleaaare  oeda  mj  olaim,"  laid  Charks,  rising 
and  ataDdmg  nnooTerod  befon  iha  two  ladiea, 

<«  We  are  much  obliged,*'  answered  the  GoaateBa,  sor- 
T^jii^  with  acme  little  «iipnae,aiid  erea  oonfluion,  the 
hawVr~>  yoath  who  thna  aaddealy  stood  belora  thenu 
«  For  what t"  exclaimed  the  Dake^  haiyhtily. 
M  For  MonsieDr*8  ooaiteey**'  said  the  Goontess,  tun- 
Iqg,  with  steady  mien,  towarda  the  nobleman. 

«« The  ooorteqr  of  a  fVlMrwr,''  sneoed  the  Doke,  with 
that  eharacteristio  disregard  for  the  people's  ieeliaga 
which  paved  the  way  for  so  mnch  bitter  reveage. 

**  Konsiear,"  exclaimed  Charles,  oeldly,  **  70a  for- 
get the  tiaies  are  changed,  and  that  a  boorgois  is  no 
loiiger  a  sUre." 

«<  This  to  me!"  cried  the  Dnka,  reddeniqg,  while  the 
paiafiil  oouTiction  foroed  itself  iqwn  him  that  the  words 
breathed  truth. 

**  Yes,  to  yoD,  Monsieor  le  Doo  de  BaviUiere,  Mar- 
quis de  Pontois,"  replied  Charles ;  '*  I  mean  nothing  im- 
polite, but  to  remind  you  that  we  are  no  longer  seHb." 

«  Xhis  cemes  of  teaching  the  pec^;  those  vile  pam- 
phleteers are  inining  the  state,"  muttered  the  Duke ;  by 
jauBphlateers  the  Duke  meant  Montesqoioo,  Voltaire, 
Helvetius,  Rousseau. 

Meanwhile  the  Countess  and  her  £ur  oompanion,  who 
bad  slightly  odoured  on  the  approach  of  Charles,  whose 
manly,  handsome  form,  and  enthnsiastle  character,  were 
BO  strangers  to  Adela  de  BaviUiere^  retired,  followed  by 
their  aaaids. 

^  Monnenr  le  Due  will  perhaps  allow  me  to  obsenre," 
said  Charles,  modestly,  **  that  there  are  others  who  hare 
tended  that  way  besides  the  philosophers." 

**  Whom,  pray?"  replied  the  Duke,  sarcastically,  or 
nther  with  that  prolbond  impertinenoe  which  the  igno- 
rant rich  sometimes  assume  towards  the  poor. 

**  The  profligate,  reckless,  and  ignorant  men  who 


«<  Hnmr  said  tha  Dok«» dryly, «« bat  I  hcreaakW 
yea  nioa  70a  ware  a  ehild.** 

«  Yea  mistake,  Monsieor  le  Ihw;  ten  yeafa  baek  I 
was  then  a  lad  of  fifteen-  I  aaTed  yoor  daoghtar'e  fife 
when  thrown  into  the  Sonme,"  replied  Chariea,  as  diyfy. 

"Ah!"  aaehnmed  the  Doke,  his  beit«  fediags  at 
once  prevailing,  ''and  70a  norer  came  ferward  to  daim 
my  thaaka  and  gratitade." 

**  I  knew  yon.  Monsieur,  fbr  one  of  my  inertis'i 
brothers,  and,  thoretee,  one  of  her  peraeenton,'*  repGed 
Charles  Clement,  eoldly. 

**  Charles  Clement,"  said  the  nobleman,  takmg  hia 
hand,  **  yoa  wrong  aia.  Perfaapa  I  might  hava  been, 
who  knows,  had  the  opportnnity  oeantred.  Bui  I  was 
away  with  the  amy,  imd  only  heard  of  the  matter  a 
year  after  my  siater'a  death.  8he  waa  my  pJsjfinato,  too, 
in  early  days,  and  I  am  glad  to  meet  her  ohild.'* 

«<My  Lord  Dake,"  replied  GWrisa,  warmly,  ««ilM  ia 
to  me  an  unexpected  delight." 

«« Yon  have  the  feoe  of  a  BaTilDere,"  said  tim  IMa^ 
mntfng  sadly,  aa  he  thought  what  he  would  hava  griea 
for  each  a  son,  *'  and,  were  yon  noUe  by  yovr  father^ 
side,  might  aspire  to  great  things." 

'<MonsieBr  le  Dae,"  exolaimod  Charles,  ^yoa  are 
mistaken.  A  time  is  coming  when  the  feetitiona  ad- 
vantages  of  tank  and  burth  will  no  longer  have  weight, 
and  when  merit,  taknt,  energy,  will  be  aa  ready  a  road 
to  preferment. 

« I  belieye,"  said  the  nofalemaa,  sinking  his  Toioe,  led 
away,  he  knew  not  why,  by  the  ehann  of  the  other% 
voice,  and  forgetting  awhile  his  stately  pride ;  **  I  believe 
the  state  of  the  country  to  bo  more  serious  than  ths 
nobles  suppose ;  but  the  dasage  you  contemplate  ia  an 
idle  dream.  A  pretty  state  of  things,  truly, 
ffmtUlUmuM  shall  be  no  better  than  a  rakmim:^ 

**  And  yet,  my  nnde,"  interposed  Charles, 
^  both  are  but  men." 

«0h!"  said  the  Duke,  with  an  invohmtarj 
^  yon  are  one  of  the  disoiples  of  equality.  Bat  let  us 
not  discuss  poUtios,  lest  we  quacreL  Yon  am  gQiim^  ta 
Paris!" 

"  I  am,"  replied  Charles. 
«<  With  what  oljectf" 


have  pretended  of  late  to  rule  the  state,  to  say  nothing        «<  To  watdi  events.    I  have  a  small  inoome,  derived 
of  the  women."  from  my  late  fether,  and  hope  that  oiroomstanoea  waj 


«  Yoang  man,"  exclaimed  the  Peer,  astouaded  and 
piqued — ^he  remembered  his  own  humble  court  to  the  se- 
daotive  Dnbsrry — *^  this  is  rank  treason!" 

**  You  will  hear  much  more^"  said  Charles,  *'  from  the 
Tiers-Etat." 

«<  Bah!"  sud  the  Duke,  carelessly,  "  they  may  talk ; 
all  ihey  will  say  will  end  in  smoke.  But  have  I  not  seen 
you  before?" 

<'  I  believe  my  fooe  is  not  strange  to  your  femily," 
replied  Charles,  bitterly.  His  mother  had  been  a  Ba- 
TiUiere,  who  had  married  for  love  into  a  legal  femily,  and 
died  of  a  broken  heart,  m  consequence  of  the  persecu- 
iions  <^  her  rektions. 

<<  Ah !  I  thought  so,"  exolaimed  the  Duke,  vainly 
striving,  however,  to  tax  his  memory. 

**  I  am  Charles  Clement,  son  of  Jaoqoes  Clement, 
coanaellor,  who  married  yoor  sister,"  replied  the  young 
man,  moodily,  the  memory  of  his  dead  mother's  wrongs 
rising  before  him,  and  shedding  withered  thoughts  upon 
his  path. 


arise  fevoorable  to  the  pnrsuit  of  my  profession." 

«<  You  will  findafriend  in  your  unole,"  sud  the  Bnfa^ 
sadly;  **  I  have  bat  one  child  left,  with  whom  my  name 
ends.  Bxoept  youradf  I  have  not  a  relative,  aavw  one 
distant  one,  and  in  these  days  a  young  head  asay  be 
uaefoL  Whenever  yon  are  at  leisure  yon  are  wnlooma 
at  the  Hotel  Bavilliere." 

«  Thank  yoa,  my  uncle,"  exclaimed  Charlea,  MnAwig 
crimson,  while  his  heart's  blood  came  and  w^nt  with  ra- 
pidity, '*  I  shall  avail  myself  of  the  privilege." 

Meanwhile  the  busy  valets,  using  the  apartment  as  if  it 
had  been  their  master  *s  property,  had  spread,  on  a  white 
and  snowy  table-cloth,  with  plaieaof  porcelain,  aihnnr 
forks,  and  other  articles  of  Inxniy,  a  ooU  collation,  which 
made  the  eyes  of  the  two  men  glisten,  and  exeited  maagr 
admiring  and  envmns  a^spers. 

*<  I  do  not  thmk  wo  have  Bodi  very  great  reaaon  lo 
complain,  Duke,"  said  the  Oounteas,  xetonung, 
panied  by  Adela ;  **  indeed,  to  hava  esoaped  the 
atom  ia  alone  a  lnx]By«" 
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somiiig  his  stately  tone. 

Tbe  Uditf  exchanged  glanoes,  and  then  looked  with 
no  little  mrprise  on  the  ag^ed  DoUenan. 

''  Adela,"  he  coatiiiQed,  ^'  joa  hftTe»  donhtlese,  not 
Jgg^gotiea  your  &U  fron  yoor  pony  izito  the  Somme  ?'* 

*'  Oh  no  1*^  siud  she.  her  cheeks  crimaoning^  and  her 
lovely  eyes  slightly  moistened,  <<  nor  my  In^aTe  oomin 
vho  resoufid  me." 

^  Hunqih!"  remarked  de  Bavilliere^  dxyly,  hot  not 
angrily^  «  go  yoa  reeognise  him." 

«  Monsieur  Clement  and  I  haire  met  once  sinee,"  said 
Adela,  reooT«ring  herself  "  shout  ten^days  ago  in  the 
firat." 

M  Qh  t »  (Hmtimw^  the  Duke,  "  hut  allow  me,  at  all 
crents,  to  introduee  to  you,"  addressiiig  the  Coontess^ 
**'  ixxs  ncfhew,  Charles  Clement." 

''  Here,  too,"  excUdmed  the  Countess,  laughing, ''  you 
are  too  kte— I  was  with  Adela  on  the  occasion  refer- 
red to." 

*^  Oh !"  again  said  the  old  man,  *<  hut,  nephew,  know 
jiiy  nohle  and  lovely  ward,  the  Countess  Miranda  do  Casal 
Mont6." 

Charles  howed,  and,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Duke,  seated 
liimself  on  one  side  of  the  table,  with  his  uncle  opposite, 
while  the  ladies  sat  to  his  right  and  left.  The  meal 
•commenced.  The  conversation  was  serious,  but  not  sad. 
Charles,  at  the  request  of  the  Duke,  spoke  of  his  early 
fife,  of  his  orphan  state,  of  his  arduous  studies  in  Paris 
for  the  legal  profession,  of  his  many  eoarageous  struggles 
j^inst  adversity,  and  those  ^Ufficulties  which  encumber 
— ^though  in  the  end  they  fud — ^the  progress  of  the  man 
who  has  to  make  his  way  in  the  world  by  the  power  of 
industry,  talent,  and  learning. 

**  M.  Charles,"  said  Miranda,  after  listening  with  at- 
tention to  his  eloquent  but  somewhat  bitter  relation, 
hsL  which  his  habitual  sense  of  wrong  and  mjury  in- 
flicted on  his  doss  burst  fiirth — ''M  le  Due  has  promised 
you  his  support  and  countenance ;  you  will  therefore 
scarcely  want  any  other,  but  if  my  less  weighty  in- 
fluence be  of  any  use  at  any  time,  command  it." 

"Madame,"  replied  Charles  gravely,  the  kind,  gentle, 
but  protective  tone,  touching  him  to  the  quick,  **  your 
ofifers,  along  with  those  of  my  uncle,  are  generous  and 
tempting,  but  I  am  one  of  those  who  must  fail  or  owe 
all  to  themselves." 

"  Then  Ml  you  will,"  said  the  Countess  half  ironically, 
'''for  owe  your  success  to  some  one  you  must,  whether 
that  some  one  be  your  friends  or  the  public." 

"I  would  owe  my  success,  Madame  la  Comtesse," 
■continued  Charles,  *'to  my  own  exertions ;  I  would  know 
that  my  pen  or  my  voice— 4md  if  these  &il  me,  my 
ksada^-^ve  made  me  whatever  I  am  to  become,  and  not 
to  &ol  that  I  am  rich  or  powerful  or  great,  because  rich 
and  powerfol  and  great  people  have  taken  me  by  the 
liand." 

"But,  Chailes,"  observed  the  Duke,  gazing  at  him 
•ciirieua^»  "  to  your  own  rekttions  you  cannot  object 
«wmg  something." 

"  Whan  I  am  the  enemy  of  the  class  to  which  they 
hdong,"  replied  the  young  man  enthusiastically,  <'  how- 
ever much  I  can  love  and  vesyect  them,  I  can  owe  them 

aothing." 

The  Comitess  Miranda  raised  her  dark  es^es  with 

wtoaisbneBt  on  the  jonih  ;  Adela  culad  her  jrcifctgr  lips 


with  a  slightly^soomM  «r ;  wUle  the  old  DidM^  who  flpKt 
from  his  courtier  edneation  had  nmoh  good  sense,  ra^ 
plied  oahnly-—<<  Confound  not  the  class  with  its  abaaesf,'* 
he  siud,  "  if  indeed  such  exist.  That  some  disorder 
have  takeo  place  I  grant,  because  certain  men  have 
looked  rather  to  keeping  their  pboes  and  i^^ftlfi^^ 
money  than  af  being  upright  misustera— a  common  £uLr 
ing  with  men  in  power — ^but  I  cannot  descry  in  vhafp 
the  noUes  are  generally  to  Uame." 

''My  Lord»"  replied  Charles,  warmj^,  <<ihe preaen^ 
generation  of  the  aristocracy  are  not  wholly  to  be  ooo^ 
demned ;  to  the  vices  and  immorality  of  the  hut  reiga 
we  owe  much  of  present  misery-^-so  true  is  it  the  wicked- 
ness of  those  in  high  places  is  gall  and  wormwood  to  the 
people.  But  the  nobles  are  to  blame  in  preserving  their 
antique  privileges,  the  barbarisms  of  feudalism ;  in  not^ 
hearing  their  jEisir  share  of  taxation  2  they  are  to  blami^ 
because^  having  no  eyes,  they  do  not  see  the  signs  of  the 
tixnes ;  they  are  to  blame,  in  eontending  madly,  in  the 
face  of  increasing  enl^tenment,  against  the  tmt]^ 
which  is  heard  trumpet-tongued  in  the  garret  and  work- 
shop— ^in&sing  hope  and  ebting  the  bosom — that  \}bi^ 
people  are  something  in  the  naUon^  and  should  ^Oj 
rights  as  well  as  perform  duties." 

"And  are  such  the  feelings,"  inquired  the  Duke,  "of 
many  besides  yourself  ? " 

"  My  Lord  Duke,"  exclaimed  the  young  man, "  they  are 
the  cherished  sentiments  of  thousands  of  Frenchmen^ 
who  h^l  the  States  General  but  as  the  prelude  to  a 
constitution  and  representation  of  the  people,  as  a 
Enghmd." 

"But  in  England-— for  I  have  travelled  there— rspr6<» 
sentation  is  generally  but  a  name." 

"Monsieur  de  Bavilliere,"  said  Charles,  ^they  have 
the  shadow,  and  the  substance  will  IbQow.  We  hava 
neither  shadow  nor  substance." 

"  Ma  foi ! "  exclumed  the  Duke,  "  if  these  sentiments 
are  rife,  we  may  have  a  hard  tussle  fi>r  our  privllegear 
But,  young  man,  we  have  the  army,  we  have  the  riefa^ 
the  noble  with  us,  and  all  power  in  our  hands,  and  nntst 
prevail." 

"  And  we  havepublic  opinion,  justice,  and  the  people,* 
replied  the  young  man,  quietly. 

■"  These  are  new  words,"  mused  the  Duke  ;  "  hot  go 
on,  nephew,  I  am  rather  glad  to  hear  you  speak  ;  I  shall 
learn  something  of  which  few  of  my  class  have  any 
idea." 

And  Charles  Clement,  whose  keen  eye  and  thooghtM 
mind  had  watched  the  progress  of  events,  and  who  had 
pondered  deeply  on  the  probable  consequences  of  the  po- 
pular and  universal  ferment ;  upon  the  efiOect  produceS 
by  the  wide  difiusion  of  political  information ;  who  knew 
— ^he,  the  law  student,  who  had  lived  among  the  people 
.—the  excitable  character  of  the  Paris  mob ;  who  waff 
well  aware  that  thousands  of  men  were  hoping  for  li-- 
berty,  and  would  risk  fortune  and  life  to  win  it,  sketchei^ 
with  almost  prophetic  power,  much  which  was  to  come. 
His  picture  was  ^m ;  he  dealt  necessarily  in  generalv- 
ties ;  his  ideas  of  change  fell  far  short  of  the  reality  ; 
but  his  warnings  were  accompanied  by  so  much  thait 
was  cogent  in  reasoning,  and  were  attuned  with  so  much 
doquence  and  animation*  that  his  auditors  were  Tarioufily 
moved. 

Vagne  sensations  of  slann  made  the  Duke  shndde^, 
fiff  he  saw  that  his  old  age,  which  he  had  jo  £md^ 
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'hof&A  would  We  ended  in  peace,  was  likely  to  be  a 
stormy  one,  and  more  and  more  lie  clung  to  the  mipport 
which,  in  this  time  of  popular  tribulation,  he  might  look 
fiyr  in  a  yoang  and  active  relation. 

Adela,  though  much  struck  hy  the  worda  of  the  young 
man,  was  much  more  so  by  his  manner,  and  the  spark- 
ling animation  depicted  in  his  eyes,  whicli  had  become 
deeply  imprinted  on  her  heart. 

Miranda  listened  coldly  and  criticaUy,  and  not  a  trace 
of  emotion  of  any  kind  was  visible  on  her  handsome,  nay, 
l)cautiiiil  countenance. 

The  ladies,  the  storm  not  abating  in  the  least,  retired 
shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  the  dinner  to  the  room  so 
gallantly  ceded  to  them  by  Charles  Clement,  in  order  to 
repose  from  the  fiitigues  of  the  day.  The  Duke,  too, 
determined  to  lie  down  on  a  bed  made  with  the  cushions 
of  the  carriage,  and  other  materials  which  the  servants 
produced,  in  the  double-bedded  room  intended  by  l^fadamo 
Martin  for  Torticolis  and  Duchesne,  but  which  now  was 
ceded  to  the  aged  nobleman  and  our  hero. 

"  Charles,"  said  the  Duke,  soon  after  the  two  young 
women  had  retired,  '*  perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  I 
owe  you  120,000  livres  ?" 


**  Monsienr  le^c,"  replied  Charles  Clement,  BiarOed, 
**  I  told  you  I  could  accept  nothing." 

"My  friend,"  said  the  Duke,  smiling  sadh,  "joa 
would  not  surely  refbse  to  accept  a  mother's  gift?" 

"  A  mother's  giflj !"  ezclauned  Charles. 

**  Yes,  my  nephew,  for  eighteen  years  my  sister's  por- 
tion has  been  accumulating  in  my  hands  ;  the  arretrs 
amount  to  120,000  livres,  while  the  principal  is  a  farm 
near  Paris,  of  which  my  homme  d^affidrtM  will  hand  too 
the  title-deeds  in  due  form,  with  the  amount  which  he 
has  in  his  hands  of  the  twenty  years'  accumulation." 
_  "  But,  my  uncle,"  said  Charles,  hesitating. 

**  M.  Charles,"  exckimed  the  Duke,  gravely,  "throngh 
culpable  negligence  on  my  part,  and  the  fact  that,  par- 
don me,  I  had  forgotton  your  very  existence,  this  money 
has  not  been  previously  paid  yon,  but  yours  'it  is,  and 
M.  Grignon  will  show  you  the  necessary  documents  to 
prove  this." 

'*  I  am  deeply  grateful.  Monsieur  le  Duke,  and  can 
reftise  nothing  which  was  my  mother's." 

"  It  is  then  settled  ;  good  night,  nephew," — and  in  a 
few  moments  more  the  nobleman  was  asleep,  leaving  the 
young  man  to  ponder  on  the  events  of  the  day. 
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AuONGST  the  arts  connected  with  the  elegancies 
of  social  life,  in  a  degree  which  nobody  denies,  is 
the  art  of  Conversation;  bat  in  a  degree  which 
almost  everybody  denies,  if  one  may  judge  by 
their  neglect  of  its  simplest  rules,  this  same  art  is 
not  less  connected  with  the  uses  of  social  life. 
J^either  the  luxury  of  conversation,  nor  the  pos- 
«ible  benefit  of  conversation,  is  to  be  had  under 
that  rude  administration  of  it  which  generally 
prevails.  Without  an  art,  without  some  simple 
jsystem  of  rules,  gathered  from  oxperiencc  of  such 
contingencies  as  are  most  likely  to  mislead  the 
practice,  when  left  to  its  own  guidance,  no  act  of 
man,  nor  effort,  accomplishes  its  purposes  in  per- 
'fection.  The  sagacious  Greek  would  not  so  much 
as  drink  a  glass  of  wine  amongst  a  few  friends 
^without  a  systematic  art  to  guide  him,  and  a  re- 
gular form  of  polity  to  control  him,  which  art  and 
■which  polity  (begging  Plato's  pardon)  were  better 
than  any  of  more  ambitious  aim  in  his  Hepublic. 
Every  symposium  had  its  set  of  rules,  and  vigor- 
ous they  were  ;  had  its  own  symposiarch  to  govern 
it,  and  a  tyrant  he  was.  Elected  democratically, 
he  became,  when  once  installed,  an  autocrat  not 
Jless  despotic  than  the  King  of  Persia.  Purposes 
^tiU  more  slight  and  fugitive  have  been  organised 
into  arts.  Taking  soup  gracefully,  under  the  dif- 
jQculties  opposed  to  it  by  a  dinner  dress  at  that 
time  fashionable,  was  reared  into  an  art  about 
forty-five  years  ago  by  a  Frenchman,  who  lectured 
npon  it  to  ladies  in  London  ;  and  the  most 
hrilliant  Duchess  of  that  day  was  amongst  his 
lest  pupils.  Spitting,  if  the  reader  will  pardon 
the  mention  of  so  gross  a  fact,  was  shown  to  be  a 
very  difficult  art,  and  publicly  prelected  upon 
about  the  same  time,  in  the  same  great  capital. 
The  professors  in  this  faculty  were  the  hackney- 
coachmen  ;  the  pupils  were  gentlemen,  who  paid 
a  guinea  each  for  three  lessons ;  the  chief  problem 


in  this  system  of  hydraulics  being  to  throw  the 
salivating  column  in  a  parabolic  curve  fram  the 
centre  of  Parliament  Street,  "when  driving  foor-in- 
hand,  to  the  foot  pavements,  right  and  left,  so  as 
to  alarm  the  consciences  of  guilty  peripatetica  on 
either  side.  The  ultimate  problem,  which  cloaed 
the  curricxdum  of  study,  was  held  to  lie  in  spitting 
round  a  comer;  when  that  was  mastered,  tho 
pupil  was  entitled  to  his  doctor*s  degree.  Endless 
aro  the  purposes  of  man,  merely  festal  or  merely 
comic,  anrf  aiming  but  at  the  momentary  life  of  a 
cloud,  which  have  earned  for  themselves  the  di^ 
tinction  and  apparatus  of  a  separate  art.  Yet  for 
conversation,  the  great  paramount  purpose  of  so- 
cial meetings,  no  art  exists  or  has  been  attempted. 
That  seems  strange,  but  is  not  really  so.  A 
limited  process  submits  readily  to  the  limits  of  a 
technical  system  ;  but  a  process,  so  unlimited  as 
the  interchange  of  thought,  seems  to  reject  them. 
And  even,  if  an  art  of  conversation  were  less  un- 
limited, the  means  of  carrying  such  an  art  into 
practical  effect  amongst  so  vast  a  variety  of  minds, 
seem  wanting.  Yet  again,  perhaps,  after  all,  thin 
may  rest  on  a  mistake.  What  we  begin  by  niis- 
judging  is  the  particular  phasis  of  conversation 
which  brings  it  under  the  control  of  art  and  dis- 
cipline. It  is  not  in  its  relation  to  the  intellect 
that  conversation  ever  has  been  improved  or  wul 
be  improved  primarily,  but  in  its  relation  to  man- 
ners. Has  a  man  ever  mixed  with  what  in 
technical  phrase  is  called  "good  company," 
meaning  company  in  tho  highest  degree  polished, 
company  which  (being  or  not  being  aristocratic  as 
respects  its  composition)  is  aristocratic  as  respects 
the  standard  of  its  manners  and  usages  ?  If  be 
really  has,  and  does  not  deceive  himself  from 
vanity  or  from  pure  inacquaintance  with  the 
world,  in  that  case  ho  must  have  remarked  the 
large  effect  impressed  upon  the  grace  and  upon  the 
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freedom  of  conTersation  by  a  few  simple  instincts 
of  real  good  breeding.  Gk>od  breeding — ^what  is 
it  ?  There  is  no  need  in  this  place  to  answer  that 
question  comprehensiyely;  it  is  sufficient  to  say, 
^at  it  is  made  up  chiefly  of  negcUive  elements ; 
that  it  shows  itself  far  less  in  what  it  prescribes, 
than  in  what  it  forbids.  Now,  eyen  under  this 
limitation  of  the  idea,  the  truth  is — ^that  more 
will  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  conyersation  by  the 
simple  magic  of  good  manners  (that  is,  chiefly 
by  a  system  of  forbearances),  applied  to  the  beset- 
ting vices  of  social  intercourse,  than  ever  was  or 
€an  be  done  by  all  varieties  of  intellectual  power 
assembled  upon  the  same  arena.  Intellectual 
graces  of  the  highest  order  may  perish  and  con- 
ibund  each  other  when  exercised  in  a  spirit  of  ill 
temper,  or  under  the  license  of  bad  manners: 
"whereas,  very  humble  powers,  when  allowed  to 
expand  themselves  colloquially  in  that  genial 
d&'eedom  which  is  possible  only  under  the  most 
absolute  confidence  in  the  self-restraint  of  your 
collocutors,  accomplish  their  purpose  to  a  cer- 
tainty, if  it  be  the  ordinary  purpose  of  liberal 
amusement,  and  have  a  chance  of  accomplishing 
it,  even  when  this  purpose  is  the  more  ambitious 
one  of  communicating  knowledge  or  exchanging 
new  views  upon  truth. 

In  my  own  early  years,  having  been  formed  by 
nature  too  exclusively  and  morbidly  for  solitary 
thinking,  I  observed  nothing.  Seeming  to  have 
eyes,  in  reality  I  saw  nothing.  But  it  is  a  matter 
of  no  very  uncommon  experience — that,  whilst  the 
mere  observers  never  become  meditators,  the  mere 
meditators,  on  the  other  hand,  may  finally  ripen 
into  close  observers.  Strength  of  thinking,  through 
long  years,'upon  innumerable  themes,  will  have  the 
effect  of  disclosing  a  vast  variety  of  questions,  to 
which  it  soon  becomes  apparent  that  answers  are 
lurking  up  and  down  the  whole  field  of  daily  ex- 
perience ;  and  thus  an  external  experience  which 
was  slighted  in  youth,  because  it  was  a  dark  cipher 
that  could  be  read  into  no  meaning,  a  key  that 
answered  to  no  lock,  gradually  becomes  interest- 
ing as  it  is  found  to  yield  one  solution  after  an- 
other to  problems  that  have  independently  ma- 
tured in  the  mind.  Thus,  for  instance,  upon  the 
special  functions  of  conversation,  upon  its  powers, 
its  laws,  its  ordinary  diseases,  and  their  appro- 
priate remedies,  in  youth  I  never  bestowed  a 
thought  or  a  care.  I  viewed  it — not  as  one 
amongst  the  gay  ornamental  arts  of  the  intellect, 
but  as  one  amongst  the  dull  necessities  of  business. 
Xioving  solitude  too  much,  I  understood  too  little 
the  capacities  of  colloquial  intercourse.  And 
thus  it  is,  though  not  for  my  reason,  that  most 
people  estimate  the  intellectual  relations  of  conver- 
sation. Let  these,  however,  be  what  they  may,  one 
thing  seemed  undeniable — ^that  this  world  talked 
a  great  deal  too  much.  It  would  be  better  for  all 
parties,  if  nine  in  every  ten  of  the  winged  words, 
flying  about  in  this  world  (Homer's  spea  ptero- 
enta)  had  their  feathers  clipped  amongst  men,  or 
even  amongst  women,  who  have  a  right  to  a  larger 
allowance  of  words.  Yet,  as  it  was  quite  out  of 
my  power  to  persuade  the  world  into  any  such 
velf-deiiying  reformatioBi  it  seemed  equaUy  out 


of  the  line  of  my  duties  to  nourish  any  moral 
anxiety  in  that  direction.  To  taUc  seemed  then  in 
the  same  category  as  to  sleep;  not  an  aeoomplisb- 
ment,  but  a  base  physical  infirmity.  As  a  moral- 
ist, I  really  was  culpably  careless  upon  the  whole 
subject.  I  cared  as  little  what  absurdities  ment 
practised  in  their  vast  tennis-courts  of  conversa- 
tion, where  the  ball  is  flying  backwards  and  for- 
wards to  no  purpose  for  ever,  as  what  tricks  Eng^ 
lishmen  might  play  with  their  monstrous  national 
debt.  Tet  at  length  what  I  disregarded  on  any 
principle  of  moral  usefulness,  I  came  to  make  an 
object  of  the  profoundest  interest  on  principles  of* 
art.  Setting,  in  like  manner,  and  wagering^ 
which  apparently  had  no  moral  value,  and  for 
that  reason  had  been  always  slighted  as  inconsi- 
derable arts  (though,  by  the  way,  they  always 
had  one  valuable  use,  viz.,  that  of  evading  quar>- 
rels,  since  a  bet  summarily  intercepts  an  alterca- 
tion), rose  suddenly  into  a  philosophic  rank,  when 
successively,  Huyghens,  the  Bemoullis,  and  D& 
Moivre,  were  led  by  the  suggestion  of  these  trivial 
practices  amongst  men,  to  throw  the  light  of  a  high 
mathematical  analysis  upon  the  whole  doctrine 
of  Chances.  Lord  Bacon  had  been  led  to  remark 
the  capacities  of  conversation  as  an  organ  for  sharp- 
ening one  particular  mode  of  intellectual  power* 
Circumstances,  on  the  other  hand,  led  me  inte» 
remarking  the  special  capacities  of  conversatiov,. 
as  an  organ  for  absolutely  creating  another  mode* 
of  power.  Let  a  man  have  read,  thought,  studied, 
as  much  as  he  may,  rarely  will  he  reach  his  pos- 
sible advantages  as  a  ready  man,  unless  he  has 
exercised  his  powers  much  in  conversation — ^that 
was  Lord  Bacon's  idea.  Now,  this  wise  and  use-r 
ful  remark  points  in  a  direction,  not  objective^ 
but  subjective — that  is,  it  does  not  promise  ajoj- 
absolute  extension  to  truth  itself,  but  only  some 
greater  facilities  to  the  man  who  expounds  or  dif- 
fuses the  truth.  Nothing  will  be  done  for  truth 
objectively  that  would  not  at  any  rate  be  done,  but 
subjectively  it  will  be  done  with  more  fluency,  and 
at  less  cost  of  exertion  to  the  doer.  On  the  con- 
trary, my  own  growing  reveries  on  the  latent 
powers  of  conversation  (which,  though  a  thing 
that  then  I  hated,  yet  challenged  at  times  una- 
voidably my  attention)  pointed  to  an  absolute 
birth  of  new  insight  into  the  truth  itself,  as  in-*  - 
separable  from  the  finer  and  more  scientifie  exer-^ 
cise  of  the  talking  art.  It  would  not  be  the  bril- 
liancy, the  ease,  or  the  adroitness  of  the  expounder 
that  would  benefit,  but  the  absolute  interests  of 
the  thing  expounded.  A  feeling  dawned  on  me 
of  a  secret  magic  lurking  in  the  peculiar  life, 
velocities,  and  contagious  ardour  of  conversation^ 
quite  separate  from  any  which  belonged  to  books  $ 
arming  a  man  with  new  forces,  and  not  merely 
with  a  new  dexterity  in  wielding  the  old  ones.  I 
felt,  and  in  this  I  could  not  be  mistaken,  as  tea 
certainly  it  was  a  fact  of  my  own  experience,  that 
in  the  electric  kindling  of  life  between  two  minds,, 
and  far  less  from  the  kindling  natural  to  conflict 
(though  that  also  is  something),  than  from  the 
kindling  through  sympathy  with  the  object  dis- 
cussed, in  its  momentary  eoroscation  of  shifting 
phaseSi  there  sometimes  arise  glimpses,  and  shj 
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xvnMtooA  of  affinity,  soggesticm,  reiaJGoUf  ana- 
logy*   thai   oould   not   hare   been   i^»proaclied 
throogh    any    avenaeft    of    methodical    study. 
Civeat  organists  find  the  same  effect  of  inspiration, 
the  same  result  of  power  creatiye  and  revealing, 
in  the  mere  moToment  and  velocity  of  their  ovn 
Toluntaries*  like  the  heavenly  wheels  of  Milton, 
throwing  off  fiery  flakes  and  bickering  flames ; 
iheBeimpromptu  torrents  of  music  create  rapturous 
fkorUwrt^  beyond  aJl  capacity  in  the  artist  to  regis- 
ter, or  afterwards  to  imitate.     The  reader  must 
be  well  aware  that  many  philosophic  instances 
exist  where  a  change  in  the  degree  makes  a 
change  in  the  kind.      Usually  this  is  otherwise ; 
the  prevailing  rule  is,  that  the  principle  subsists 
unaffected  by  any  possible  variation  in  the  amount 
or  degree  of  the  force.     But  a  large  class  of  ex- 
oeptions  must  have  met  the  reader,  though,  firom 
want  of  a  pencil,  he  has  improperly  omitted  to 
write  them  down  in  his  pocket-book — cases,  viz., 
wh»«  up<m  passing  beyond  a  certain  point  in  the 
graduation,  an  alteration  takes  place  suddenly 
in  the  hmA  of  effect,  %  new  direction  is  given  to 
the  power.    Some  illustration  of  this  truth  occurs 
in  conversation,  where  a  velocity  in  the  movement 
<^  thought  is  made  possible  (and  often  natural), 
greater  than  ever  can  arise  in  methodical  books  ; 
and  where,  2dly,  approximations  are  more  ob- 
viotis   and   easily  effected  between   things  too 
ranote  Ibr  a  steadier  contemplation.     One  re- 
jiarkable  evidence  of  a  9p€ci^  power  lying  hid  in 
oonversation  may  be  seen  in  such  writings  as 
have  moved  by  impulses  most  nearly  resembling 
those  of  oonversation  ;  for  instance,  in  those  of 
JBdmnnd  Burke.    For  one  naoment,  reader,  pause 
■poB  the  spectacle  of  two  contrasted  intellects, 
Burke's  and  Johnson's;  one  an  intellect  essen- 
tially going  forward,  governed  by  the  very  neces- 
aity  of  growth — by  the  law  of  motion  in  advance ; 
ihe  latter,  essentially  an  intellect  retrogressive^ 
ntrospective,  and  throwing  itself  back  on  its  own 
steps.     This  original  diffiar^ice  was  aided  acci- 
dmitally  in  Burke  by  the  tendencies  of  political 
partisanship,  which,  both  from  moving  amongst 
moving  things  iwid  uncertainties,  as  compared 
vith  the  more  stationary  aspects  of  moral  philo- 
sophy, and  also  firom  its  more  fluctuating  and 
fiery  passions,  moil  unavoidably  reflect  in  greater 
life  the  tumultuary  character  of  conversation. 
The  result  from  these  original  differences  of  in- 
tellectual constitution,  aided  by  these  secondary 
differences  of  pursuit,  is,  that  Dr.  Johnson  never, 
in   any  instance,  onows  a  truth   before  your 
eyes,  whilst  in  the  act  of  delivering  it,  or  mov- 
ing towards  it.     All  that  he  offers  up  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter  he  had  when  he  began.  But  to 
Burke,  such  was  the  prodigious  elasticity  of  his 
thinking,  equally  in  his  conversation  and  in  his 
writings,  the  mere  act  of  movement  became  the 
principle  or  cause  of  movement.     Motion  propa- 
gated motion,  and  life  threw  off  life.     The  very 
violence  of  a  projectile,  as  thrown  by  him,  caused 
it   to  rebound    in    fresh    forms,    fresh    angles, 
splintering,  coruscating,  which  gave  out  thoughts 
as  new  (and  that  would  at  the  beginning  have 
been  as  startling)  to  himself  as  they  are  to  his 


reader.  In  this  power,  whioh  might  be  illnstraied 
largely  firom  the  writings  of  Burke,  is  seen  some- 
thing allied  to  the  powers  of  apr<^hetic  seer,  who 
is  compelled  oftentimes  into  seeing  things,  as 
unexpected  by  himself  as  by  others.  Now  in 
conversation,  considered  as  to  its  tendencies  and 
capacities,  there  sleeps  an  intermitting  spring  of 
such  sudden  revelation,  showing  much  of  the  same 
general  character  ;  a  power  putting  on  a  charac- 
ter essentiaUy  differing  fi^om  the  character  worn 
by  the  power  of  books. 

If,  then,  in  the  colloquial  commerce  of  thought, 
there  lurked  a  power  not  shared  by  other  modes 
of  that  great  commerce,  a  power  separate  and 
stt»  generis,  next  it  was  apparent  that  a  great  art 
must  exist  somewhere,  applicable  to  this  power ; 
not  in  the  Pyramids,  or  in  the  tombs  of  Thebes, 
but  in  the  unwrought  quarries  of  men's  minds,  so 
many  and  so  dark.     There  was  an  art  missing. 
If  an  art,  then  an  artist  missing.    If  the  art  (as 
we  say  of  foreign  mails)  were  'Mue,"  then  the 
artist  was  ''due."    How  happened  it  that  this 
great  man  never  made  his  appearance  ?     But 
perhaps  he  had.    Many  people  think  Dr.  Johnson 
the  exemplar  of  conversational  power.     I  think 
otherwise,  for  reasons  which  I  shall  soon  expUuxi, 
and  far  sooner  I  should  look  for  such  an  exw^plar 
in  Burke.      But  neither  Johnson  nor   Burke, 
however  they  might  rank  as  powers,   was  the 
artist  that  I  demanded.    Burke  valued  not  at  all 
the  reputation  of  a  great  perforxn«r  in  oonver- 
sation :    he  scarcely  contemplated  the  skill  as 
having  a  real  existence ;  and  a  man  wiU  never  be 
an  artist  who  does  not  value  his  art,  or  even  re- 
cognise it  as  an  object  distinctly  defined.    John- 
son,  agsin,    relied    sturdily  upon   his    natural 
powers  for  carrying  him  aggressively  through  all 
conversational    occasions    or    difficulties     that 
English  society,  from  its  known  character  and 
composition,  could  be  supposed  likely  to  bring 
forward,  without  caring  for  any  art  or  system  <^ 
rules  that  might  |^ve  further  effect  to  that  power. 
If  a  man  is  strong  enough  to  knock  down  ninety- 
nine  in  a  hundred  of  all  antagonists,  in  spite  of  any 
advantages  as  to  pugilistic  science  which  they 
may  possess  over  himself,  he  is  not  likely  to  care 
for  the  improbable  case  of  a  hundredth  man 
appearing  with  strength  equal  to  his  own,  super- 
added to  the  utmost  excess  of  that  artificial  skill 
which  is  wanting  in  himself.    Against  such  a 
contingency  it  is  not  worth  while  going  to  the 
cost  of  a  regular  pugilistic  training.      Half  a 
century  might  not  bring  up  a  case  of  actual  call 
for  its  application.     Or,  if  it  did,  for  a  single 
extra  case  of  that  nature,  there  would  always  be 
a  resource  in  the  extra  (and,  strictly  speaking, 
foul)  arts  of  kicking,  scratching,  pinching,  and 
tearing  hair. 

The  conversational  powers  of  Johnson  were 
narrow  in  compass,  however  strong  within  their 
own  essential  limits.  As  a  conditio  sine  qud  non, 
he  did  not  absolutely  demand  a  personal  contra- 
dictor byway  of  **  stoker"  to  supply  fuel  and  keep 
up  his  steam,  but  he  demanded  at  least  a  stdjeet 
teeming  with  elements  of  known  contradictory 
opinion,  whether  linked  to  partisanship  or  not. 
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Hia  Tiews  of  all  tlimgs  tended  to  negation,  never 
to  the  positiye  and  the  creative.     Hence  may  be 
•explained  a  £&ct,  vhich  cannot  hare  escaped  any 
keen  observer  of  those  huge  Johnsonian  memora- 
JfUiu  which  we  possess,  vie,  that  the  gyration  of 
Ills  flight  upon  any  one  question  that  ever  came 
'before  him  was  so  exceedingly  brief.     There  was 
no  process,  no  evolution,  no  movements  of  self- 
conflict  or  preparation ; — a  word,  a  distinction,  a 
pointed  antithesis,  and,  above  all,  a  new  abstrac- 
tion of  the  logic  involved  in  some  popular  fallacy 
or  doubt,  or  prejudice,  or  problem,  formed  the 
utmost  of  his  efforts.     He  dissipated  some  casual 
perplexity  that  had  gathered  in  the  eddies  of  con- 
Tersation,   but  he  contributed  nothing  to  any 
weightier  interest ;  he  unchoked  a  strangulated 
sewer  in  some  blind  alley,  but  what  river  is 
there  that  felt  his  cleansing  power.     There  is 
Xko  man  that  can  cite  any  single  error  which  Dr. 
Johnson  unmasked,  or  any  important  truth  which 
lie  expanded.     Nor  is  this  extraordinary.     Dr. 
Johnson  had  not  within  himself  the  fountain  of  such 
power,  having  not  a  brooding  or  naturally  philo- 
sophic intellect.      Philosophy  in  any  acquired 
sense  he  had  none.     How  else  could  it  have  hap- 
pened that,   upon  David  Hartley,  upon  David 
Hume,  upon  Voltaire,  upon  Housseau,  the  true  or 
the  false  philosophy  of  his  own  day,  beyond  a  per- 
sonal sneer,  founded  on  some  popular  slander,  he 
had  nothing  to  say  and  said  nothing  ?  A  new  world 
was  moulding  itself  in  Dr.  Johnson's  meridian 
hours,  new  generations  were  ascending,  and  "other 
pahns  were  won.''     Yet  of  all  this  the  Doctor 
suspected  nothing.     Countrymen  and  contempo- 
raries of  the  Doctor's,  brilliant  men,  but  (as  many 
think)  trifling  men,  such  as  Horace  Walpole  and 
liord  Chesterfield,  already  in  the  middle  of  that 
eighteenth  century,  could  read  the  signs  of  the 
^eat  changes  advancing,  already  started  in  hor- 
ror firom  the  portents  which  rose  before  them  in 
Paris,  like  the  procession  of  regal  phantoms  be- 
fore Macbeth,  and  have  left  in  their  letters  re- 
cords undeniable  (such  as  now  read  like  Cassan- 
dra prophecies)  that  already  they  had  noticed 
tremors  in  the  ground  below  their  feet,  and  sounds 
in  the  air,  running  before  the  great  convulsions 
under  which  Europe  was  destined  to  rock,  full 
thirty  years  later.  Many  instances,  during  the  last 
war,  showed  us  that  in  the  frivolous  dandy  might 
often  lurk  the  most  fiery  and  accomplished  of 
^lidea-de-camp ;  and  these  cases  show  that  men, 
in  whom  the  world  sees  only  elegant  roues,  some- 
times firom  carelessness,  sometimes  from  want  of 
opening  for  display,  conceal  qualities  of  penetrat- 
^g  sagacity,  and  a  learned  spirit  of  observation, 
such  as  may  be  looked  for  vainly  in  persons  of 
more  solemn  and  academic  pretension.  But  there 
was  a  greater  defect  in  Dr.  Johnson,  for  purposes 
of  conversation,  than  merely  want  of  eye  for  the 
social  phenomena  rising  around  him.     He  had  no 
eye  for  such  phenomena,  because  he  had  a  som- 
nolent want  of  interest  in  them ;  and  why  ?.  be- 
cause he  had  little  interest  in  man.    Having  no 
sympathy  with  human  nature  in  its  struggles,  or 
faith  in  the  progress  of  man,  he  could  not  be  sup- 
posed to  regard  with  much  interest  any  forerun- 
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selves  indiflerent.      And  the  reason  that  he  felt 
thus  careless  was  the  desponding   taint  in  his 
blood.  It  is  good  to  be  of  a  melancholic  tempera- 
ment; as  all  the  ancient  physiologists  held,  but 
only  if  the  melancholy  is  balanoed  by  fiery  aspir- 
ing qualities,  not  when  it  gravitates  essentially  t» 
the  earth.     Hence  the  drooping,  desponding  cha- 
racter, and  the  monotony  of  the  estimate  which 
Dr.  Johnson  applied  to  life.     We  were  all,  in  Ai* 
view,  miserable,  scrofulous  wretches ;  the  "strumous 
diathesis"  was  developed  ia  our  fleshy  or  soon 
would  be ;    and  but  for  his  piety,   which  was 
the  best  indication  of  some  greatness  latent  within 
him,  he  would  have  suggested  to  all  mankind 
a  nobler  use  for  garters  than  any  which  re- 
garded knees.     In  fact,  I  believe,  that  but  for 
his  piety,  he  would  not  only  have  counselled 
hanging   in    general,    but   hanged   himself  in 
particular.     Now,  this  gloomy  temperament,  not 
as  an  occasional  but  as  a  permanent  state,  is  fatal 
to  the  power  of  brilliant  conversation,  in  so  far  as 
that  power  rests  upon  raising  a  continual  succes- 
sion of  topics,  and  not  merely  of  using  with  life- 
less talent  the  topics  offered  by  others.     Man  is 
the  central  interest  about  which  revolve  all  the 
fleeting  phenomena  of  life :  these  secondary  in- 
terests demand  the  first ;  and  with  the  little  know- 
ledge about  them  which  must  follow  from  little 
care  about  them,  there  can  be  no  salient  fountain 
of  conversational  themes.     Pectus — id  est  qaod 
disertum  facit.     From  the  heart,  from  an  interest 
of  love  or  hatred,  of  hope  or  care,  springs  all  per- 
manent eloquence  ;   and  the  elastic   spring  of 
conversation  is  gone,  if  the  talker  is  a  mere  showy- 
man  of  talent,  pulling  at  an  oar  which  he  detests. 
What  an  index  might  be  drawn  up  of  subjects 
interesting  to  human  nature,  and  suggested  by 
the  events  of  the  Johnsonian  period,  upon  which, 
the  Doctor  ought  to  have  talked,  and  must  have 
talked,  if  his  interest  in  man  had  been  catholic, 
but  on  which  the  Doctor  is  not  recorded  to  have 
uttered  one  word  !  Visiting  Paris  once  in  his  life, 
he  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  measuring — » 
of  what  ?   Of  gilt  mouldings  apd  diapered  panels  ! 
Yet  books,  it  will  be  said,  suggest  topics  as  well 
as  life,  and  the  moving  sceneries  of  life.     And 
surely  Dr.  Johnson  had  this  fund  to  draw  upon  ? 
No  :  for  though  he  had  read  much  in  a  desul- 
tory way,  he  had 'studied  nothing  ;•  and,  with- 
out that  sort  of  systematic  reading,  it  is  but  a 
rare  chance  that  books  can  be  brought  to  bear 
effectually,  and  yet  indirectly,  upon  conversation  ; 
whilst  to  make  them  directly  and  formally  the 
subjects  of  discussion,  pre-supposes  either  a  learned 
audience,  or,  if  the  audience  is  not  so,  much  pe- 
dantry and  much  arrogance  in  the  talker. 

♦  "  Had  studied  nothing :" — ^It  may  be  doubted  whether 
Dr.  Johnson  understood  any  one  thing  thoroughly,  except 
Latm ;  not  that  he  understood  even  tlwt  with  the  elaborate 
and  circiunstantial  aocuracy  reauired  for  the  editing  criti- 
cally of  a  Latin  classic.  Bat  ii  he  had  less  than  Uiat,  he 
had  also  more :  hepostetted  that  language  in  away  thatne 
extent  of  mere  critical  knowledge  could  confer.  He  wrote  it 
genially,  not  as  one  translatinjg  into  it  painfully  from 
English,  but  as  one  using  it  for  his  original  organ  of 
thinking.  And  in  Latin  verse  he  expresMd  himself  at 
times  with  the  energy  and  freedom  oi  a  Roman.  With 
Greek,  his  acquaintance  was  far  more  slender,  and  had  not 
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India,  oonsidered  as  one  magnificent  wbole,  now  fills 
A  large  place  in  the  public  mind,  yet  it  is  only  when 
insorrections,  sangniiAry  battles,  or  fierce  intestine  dis- 
cords, imperatively  demand  onr  inter^ence,  that  its 
sereral  parts  are  subjected  to  a  minute  and  detailed  sur- 
Tey.  Afighanistan,  while  our  occupation  of  the  pro- 
Tince  was  debated — Gwalior,  when  it  placed  the  peace  of 
India  in  jeopardy — and  Scinde,  during  that  period  in 
#hich  the  cause  of  its  Ameers  was  espoused  by  80*many 
Quixotic  politicians — ^became  each  in  its  turn  an  object 
of  all-absorbing  interest ;  and  now  the  Punjanb,  fi'om  the 
long  series  of  intrigues,  murders,  assassinations,  and 
glorious  victories,  won  by  British  valour,  of  which  it  has 
been  the  scene,  challenges  the  attention  not  only  of  poli- 
ticians but  of  all  Christendom. 

Bnndclknnd  possesses  at  the  present  moment  no  such 
claims  upon  our  notice.  It  has  relapsed,  after  centuries 
of  internal  and  external  warfare,  into  a  state  of  repose  ; 
but  for  that  very  reason  we  have  seized  upon  this  inter- 
Tal  of  tranquility  to  take  a  calm  survey  of  its  aspect  and 
condition.  For,  from  the  recent  events  in  the  East,  we 
are  convinced  that  the  necessity  exists  of  drawing  more 
immediately  within  the  sphere  of  the  general  reader's  ob- 
servation, not  only  those  provinces  which,  having  lately 
been  the  scene  of  turbulence  and  anarchy,  are,  by  this 
means,  as  it  were,  forced  upon  our  notice,  but  those  also 
lying  farther  removed  from  the  beaten  track,  but  which 
may,  and  that  at  no  distant  day,  perhaps  become  them- 
selves objects  of  interest,  by  being  converted  into  the 
field  of  important  industrial  operations. 

From  the  moment  when  Colonel  Gkyddard,  with  his 
army,  marched  through  Bundclkund  to  effect  a  diversion 
in  favour  of  the  government  of  Bombay,  then  engaged 
in  war  with  the  Peshw&,  this  province  has,  in  some 
way  or  another,  proved  a  constant  source  of  uneasiness 
to  our  British  rulers.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to 
put  down  rebellion  after  rebellion,  to  crush  outbreak 
after  outbreak,  to  depose  first  one  rajah  and  then  an- 
other, while  each  succeeding  year  has  ushered  in*  with  its 
advent,  fresh  anarch}*^  and  renewed  scenes  of  lawless  dis- 
turbances. 

The  cession  of  Bundelkund  bv  the  Peshw4  did  not  at 
once  suffice  to  restore  tranquility.  Nor  can  we  feel 
much  surprise  at  the  difficulty  expeiienced  by  a  state  so 
long  the  hotbed  of  intrigue,  and  which  has  passed 
through  so  lengthened  on  ordeal  of  misrule,  in  accom- 
modating itself  to  so  entirely  a  new  order  of  things. 
Peace  could  only  be  established  when  the  tribes,  weary 
of  warfare,  determined  to  apply  themselves  to  the  pur- 
suits of  agricidture,  and  guide  the  plough  over  the  fer- 
tile valley,  instead  of  wielding  the  sword  in  defence  of 
predatory  chiefs  or  turbulent  riyahs. 

Our  intention  is  not  just  now  to  dwell  upon  the  events 
of  Bundela  history.  Suffering  our  eyes,  however,  to  re- 
vert for  a  moment  to  the  post,  and  setting  aside  the 
fables  which  are  entangled  in  the  early  history  of  Bun- 
delkund, we  discover  the  same  string  of  revolts,  dethrone- 
ments, assassinations,  insurrections,  rebellions,  fimiily 
contentions,  intestine  discords,  and  petty  intrigues,  which 
more  or  less  mark  the  annals  of  all  eastern  provinces. 
Bojah  after  n^ah  ascended  the  musnudi  and  each  in  his 


turn  was  removed  by  the  poinaid  of  the  assaaan,  or  the 
poisoned  chalice  of  a  rival,  or  fell  in  battle  against  the 
ruler  of  some  neighbouring  district.  The  forts  scattered 
over  the  face  of  the  province  are  themselves  chroniclers^ 
which,  with  their  origin  buried  m  profound  antiquity, 
testify  at  once  to  the  early  date  of  the  battles  fought,  and 
the  continual  apprehension  in  which  princes  must  have 
existed,  who  required  strongholds  so  stupendous  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  incursions  of  the  enemy. 

British  rule  has  at  length  established  peace,  by  divid- 
ing the  province  into  small  principalities  or  jaghirs,  un- 
der so  many  petty  ngahs. 

Inquiry  into  Bundela  history  was  first  prompted  bj 
the  remains  of  the  forts  of  Kalinghur  and  Ujee  Ghur, 
which  were  supposed  to  contain  antiquities  belonging  to 
a  very  remote  period.  The  most  diligent  account  en- 
tered upon  with  enthusiasm  for  some  time,  appeared 
destined  to  be  attended  with  little  or  no  success,  yielding, 
as  it  did,  information  of  a  vague  and  doubtful  character, 
which  seemed  rather  to  excite  than  alby  curiosity.  An 
ancient  manuscript,  termed  the  Kshurl  Pnrk-ash,  at 
length  came  to  light,  which  recorded  at  once  the  succes- 
sion of  the  early  rajahs,  and  tlie  wars  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  thus  affording  a  brilliant  opportunity  for  tlie 
bard  Lai  to  expatiate  in  glowing  terms  on  the  intrepe- 
dity  and  heroism  of  the  brave  Bundclos,  whose  valcMir, 
however,  has  for  ages  been  expended  in  the  internal 
quarrels  periodically  arising  among  its  various  rulers, 
and  the  resistance  of  incursions  mode  by  marauders  fram. 
the  neighbouring  districts,  and  to  which  the  conntiy  has 
long  been  subject. 

Bundelkund  is  an  elevated  table-land,  lying  between 
the  24th  and  2Gth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  extending 
over  a  space  of  eleven  thousand  square  miles,  bounded  by 
the  river  Jumna  to  the  north,  by  portions  of  the  great 
Vindyan  chain  on  the  south  and  south-east,  with  ^UI- 
wah  to  the  west,  and  Allahabad  to  the  east.  It  ia 
watered  by  the  Jumna,  the  Sone,  the  Betwah,  the 
Tonse,  and  the  Ren,  which  intersect  the  whole  district 
in  a  northerly  but  meandering  course.  Four  parallel 
ranges  of  the  Vindyan  hills,  each  successively  support- 
ing a  table-land  rising  oqe  above  the  other,  and  separated 
by  narrow  valleys  and  slips  of  cultivated  country,  sweep 
in  an  irregular  course  round  Bundelkund  proper,  which 
forms  the  valley  at  their  feet,  and  undergoing,  as  it  pro> 
ceeds,  several  changes  of  name,  the  grand  chiun  being 
called  the  Tomean  hills,  from  Talada  to  Belehrea;  while 
thence  eastward  it  takes  the  appellation  of  Kinwarra. 

The  aspect  presented  by  these  mountains,  viewed  firom 
the  table-lands  of  Bundelkund,  is  bold  and  striking  in 
the  extreme,  reminding  us  of  a  fine  sea-coast  landscape. 
The  eye  rests  upon  a  succession  of  mural  precipices, 
towering  to  the  height  of  seven  hundred  feet  above  the 
valley,  in  so  abrupt  and  perpendicular  an  ascent,  that  a 
man  possessed  of  a  steady  eye,  and  boasting  a  tolerable 
amount  of  nerves,  might  stand  on  the  summit  and  sus- 
pend a  plummet  in  his  hand  that  would  reach  the  bot- 
tom uninterrupted  in  ita  course  by  any  projecting  cliff. 
Occasionally  the  rocks  receding  from  the  main  line  form 
in  their  course  onward  a  rugged  bay,  others  again  sud- 
denly stretch  forth  towards  the  table-lands,  a  point  of  rock 
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irhich  resembles  a  rnde  promontory.  Here  and  there 
the  continuity  of  the  range  is  disturbed  by  the  rending 
in  twain  of  a  giant  crag  ahnost  from  the  summit 
to  its  roots,  thus  forming  a  huge  chasm,  apparently 
6}dit  by  some  sudden  eruption  of  waters  from  the  countiy 
lying  beyond,  which,  having  as  suddenly  subsided,  left 
traces  alone  in  the  shape  of  yawning  gulphs.  The  sum- 
mit line  of  the  mountains  is,  in  general,  neither  very 
broken  nor  very  irregular  ;  occasionally  gradual  descents 
may  be  seen,  but,  for  the  most  part,  the  hills  abruptly 
terminate  in  small  level  phuns,  fringed  with  overhanging 
black  rocks,  as  though  by  some  convulsion  of  nature  the 
oones  had  been  carried  away. 

The  isokted  mountidns  and  solitary  hills,  which  rear 
their  heads  at  intervals  in  the  midst  of  green  cultivation, 
are  extremely  picturesque.  They  seem,  indeed,  to  be 
entirely  unconnected  with  any  other  mountains,  but  this 
appearance  is  deceptive,  for  they  constitute,  in  fact,  por- 
tions of  ranges  stretching  out  to  the  north,  which 
alternately  disappear  and  emerge  again,  sometimes  in 
continuous  chains,  diverging  from  the  apex  of  the  bay, 
like  the  rays  of  a  star,  or,  to  use  a  more  familiar  expres- 
sion, like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel. 

On  two  of  the  most  stupendous  mountains  detached 
from  the  Yindyan  range  are  erected  the  celebrated  fbrts 
of  Ujeeghur  and  Kalinghur. 

In  this  province  the  variety  of  scenery  is  infinite. 
Casting  a  hurried  glance  around,  as  we  pause  in  our 
descent  down  the  hill  on  which  Dhamonee  with  its  for- 
tress is  erected,  the  eye  wanders  over  scenes  of  extreme 
loreliness,  unshaded  by  mist  or  floating  vapours,  but 
standing  forth  in  that  rich  distinction  of  outline  so 
peculiar  to  Indian  landscape.  Our  imagination  is  now 
awed  by  the  majesty  and  grandeur  developed  on  one 
side,  and  fascinated  by  the  sylvan  pictures  unfolding 
themselves  on  another.  To  our  right  and  to  our  left, 
immediately  below,  we  gaze  down  into  two  deep  glens, 
in  which  the  murmuring  sound  of  gushing  waters  makes 
a  continual  music,  as  it  rolls  on  its  sullen  course  to  join 
the  river  on  the  plain.  The  cool  freshness  consttuitly 
miuntjuned  in  these  recesses,  seldom,  if  ever,  visited  by 
the  sun's  rays,  favours  the  growth  of  plants  and  vegeta- 
tion which  would  not  thrive  in  more  exposed  positions. 
A  rich  cultivation  consequently  extends  over  the  strip  of 
level  country  running  on  either  side,  down  to  the  very 
verge  of  both  branches  of  the  Dussera  river,  which, 
alter  passing  through  the  glens,  again  unite  and  pass 
onwards  through  a  deep  chasm  to  water  the  plain  of 
Bondelkund. 

Everywhere  evidences  of  the  care  bestowed  upon  the 
processes  of  agriculture,  the  attention  given  to  cultiva- 
tion, manifests  itself.  All  up  the  slopes  of  the  smiling 
valleys,  formed  by  the  undulating  surface  of  the  country, 
fotiage  of  the  richest  and  brightest  hues  may  be  seen. 
The  lively  green  of  the  small  coppice  wood  and  stunted 
boshes  melts  away  into  the  darker  shades  of  the  jungle, 
extending  in  patches  over  a  great  portion  of  the  pro- 
vince. Every  now  and  then  a  meandering  rivulet 
sparkles  as  the  son  shines  upon  it,  and  winds  its  glittering 
course,  like  a  thread  of  gold,  tlirough  valleys,  and  woods, 
and  forests,  at  whose  feet  often  stretches  a  broad  clear 
sbeet  of  water,  partially  covered  with  the  red  lotus,  and 
fringed  at  its  e^ges  with  delicate  shrubs,  fragrant  and 
beantiftd  beyond  description.  Hango  groves  cluster  be- 
jondy  and  from  above  their  rich  foliage  peep  forth  mauso- 


leums and  temples,  whose  domes  glitter  in  the  sunbeams. 
The  most  valuable  commodity  of  the  province,  its  su- 
perb cotton,  in  lull  bloom,  waves  its  white  blossoms  in 
the  wind.  At  intervals,  a  stupendous  mountain  rises 
abruptly  out  of  the  cultivated  land,  and  majestically 
towers  aloft,  cased  in  jungle,  with  its  heights  crowned 
by  a  fringe  of  brambles  and  bushes,  straggling  over  the 
black  rock  encircling  its  rugged  head. 

These  solitary  hUls  are  thickly  strewn  over  the  por- 
tion of  Bundelkund  contiguous  to  the  Yindyan  range  ; 
some  lying  to  the  left,  others  to  the  right ;  some  scattered 
apart ;  others,  again,  standing  close  to  each  other,  thus 
forming  narrow  rounding  defiles,  and  now  offering  to  view 
a  chasm,  through  which  we  obtain  glimpses  of  more 
tranquil  scenery  beyond  ;  green  plains,  rich  slopes,  cot- 
ton plantations,  wheat  and  barley  fields,  lakes  and  rivers 
— on  whose  banks  are'  strewed  towns,  filled  by  a  bold  and 
daring  race  of  men,  and  villages,  in  which  the  several 
processes  of  industry  are  carried  on.  Permitting  our 
thoughts  to  wander  further,  and  allowing  our  imagination 
to  penetrate  into  these  hamlets,  we  behold,  as  sunset 
melts  over  the  landscape,  the  children  at  play  beneath 
the  trees,  on  whose  boughs  the  beautiful  baya  bird,  with 
its  rich  plumage,  nestles  unmolested  within  the  reach 
of  the  hands  of  these  youthful  Bundelas.  We  hear,  in 
tlte  hush  of  twilight,  the  sweet  tones  of  the  guitar,* 
blended  with  a  rich  mellow  voice,  above  which  occasion- 
ally rises  the  roar  of  the  tiger  in  some  neighbouring 
jungle,  the  scream  of  the  monkey,  the  thrilling  notes  of 
the  forest  birds,  or  the  ceaseless  murmur  of  the  distant 
water&U. 

This  fertile  province  is  irrigated  by  several  large 
rivers,  and  innumerable  rivulets,  which,  taking  their 
rise  on  the  hill  sides,  are  met  in  their  passage  down  by 
numberless  smaller  tributaries  trickling  over  the  rocks. 
Uniting  together,  these  mountain  torrents  form  a  stream 
of  moderate  size,  which,  flowing  out  over  the  rich  loamy 
soil,  sen'^es  to  increase  its  productiveness,  and,  it  has 
been  supposed  by  some,  to  render  the  labours  of  irriga- 
tion almost  unnecessary.  In  some  parts  of  the  province^ 
however,  this  method  of  fertilising  the  earth  is  certainly 
carried  on  to  some  extent. 

The  Jumna  takes  its  rise  in  the  vast  Ilimalayan 
range,  and,  running  in  a  parallel  line  ^vith  the  Ganges, 
skirts  the  northern  side  of  Bundelkund.  Many  tributary 
streams  swell  its  waters  as  it  rolls  on  ;  amongst  others, 
the  Ghumbul,  a  river  of  some  size.  After  a  winding 
course  of  780  miles,  in  a  bed  deeper  and  broader  than 
that  of  the  Ganges,  the  Jumna  unites  near  the  city  of 
Allahabad  with  the  holy  stream,  which  henceforth  ab- 
sorbs its  name. 

The  Sonar  river  intersects  the  whole  province  in  a 
northerly  direction,  passing  near  the  town  of  Banda, 
and  finally  projecting  itself  into  the  Ken.  The  source 
of  the  latter  river  is  in  a  portion  of  the  Yindyan  range, 
near  the  village  of  Mohar,  and  about  twenty-five  miles 
from  the  Nerbudda.  It  meanders  in  a  north-easterly 
course,  passing  throagh  the  Banda  hills,  and  forming  a 
cataract  near  Ripariya.  Its  course  is  then  westerly, 
until  joined  by  the  Pahil  Bearma  and  Mirhass}'a  rivers, 
the  united  streams  are  precipitated  over  a  cataract 
near  the  village  of  Senghora.  The  Ren  foams 
henceforward  through  a  deep  narrow  channel,  worn 

*  A  favouiite  instrament  among  the  Bundelas. 
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thnx^h  tike  roek%  Mid,  OTerfanng  bj  lugh  hanki, 
puMf  ooeMionally  into  two  ravmes.  The  red, 
ionej  ooloar,  and  bUck  jaspar,  witb  ihe  agate, 
abound  in  its  cbannebi,  and  though  fomewhat  inferior 
to  those  diaoovered  in  the  Sone,  are  of  oonaiderable 
Take.  Its  ooone,  after  passing  through  two  mountain 
xanges,  is  northerly,  and  at  length  &ll8  into  the  Jumna, 
«fter  having  flowed  two  hundred  and  thirty  miles.  It 
is  too  rocky  to  be  navigable,  but  is  well  stocked  with 
fisL  Light  boats,  however,  in  the  rainy  season^  have 
proceeded  up  as  far  as  Banda. 

Kear  the  vilUge  of  Derdurra  the  Tonse  takes  its 
rise,  and  b^ng  joined  in  its  passage  by  innumerable 
rivulets,  flows  on  through  the  district  of  Rewah,  in 
reality  a  portion  of  Bundelkund.  The  fidls  formed  by 
this  river,  though  they  have  seldom  been  alluded  to  by 
the  traveller,  may  be  regarded  as  among  the  most  mag- 
nificent objects  to  be  witnessed  in  any  part  of  the 
habitable  globe,  not  even  excepting  the  falls  of  Niagara, 
which  have  even  been  pronounced  vastly  inferior,  both 
in  grandeur  of  outline  and  actual  height. 

The  existence  of  the  Bnndela  &lls,  indeed,  was  only 
acknowledged  after  a  considerable  amount  of  amusing  in- 
credulity had  been  manifested  npon  the  subject.  Some 
jrears  ago  a  traveller  in  the  district,  on  his  return  to 
Calcutta,  transmitted  to  certain  joumab  a  brief  account 
of  the  cataract  of  the  Tonse,  to  which  insertion  was 
^ven.  And  here  the  matter  for  the  time  dropped ; 
'but  the  editors  of  these  papers  subsequently  reflecting, 
b^gan  to  fancy  that  they  must  have  been  imposed  upon 
by  some  clever  disciple  of  the  Baron  Munchausen.  They 
did  not,  could  not  calculate  that  it  was  possible  for  any 
but  an  American  river  to  possess  a  &11,  the  hereditary 
tradition  passing  down  from  father  to  son,  and  which 
fixed  Niagara  as  the  only  natural  exhibition  of  the  kind 
worth  visiting,  was  respected,  and  accordingly,  when 
more  full  and  satisfactory  accounts  were  transmitted  by 
subsequent  travellers,  no  attention  was  paid  to  the 
<}ommunication. 

In  1813,  an  army  encamped  in  Bewan  during  the 
campaign,  at  no  great  distance  from  Sumarenli,  the 
capital  of  the  country,  at  that  period  ruled  over  by 
Jngat  Mohun  Singh.  The  officers  as  well  as  men  were 
wholly  unoonscious  of  their  near  proximity  to  the  falls, 
with  whdse  existence,  indeed,  they  were  unacquainted, 
those  of  the  Behar  being  ten  miles  distant  from  the  Tonse 
fiiUs,  and  eight  from  those  of  Chycheya. 

As  surely,  however,  as  the  wind  blew  in  the  direction 
cf  the  camp,  a  strange  and  incomprehensible  noise  came 
borne  upon  the  breeze,  resembling  the  heavy,  sullen 
roar  of  waters,  or  the  muttered  rumbling  of  thunder  in 
the  distance.  During  the  rains,  beautifiil  white  hazy 
clouds,  reflecting  on  their  edge  the  golden  beams  of  the 
rising  sun,  sometimes  floated  upwards,  now  waveringgentiy 
to  and  fro,  now  aj^aring  stationary,  or  seeming  to  dis- 
solve in  the  air  around.  The  whole  camp  were  struck 
with  these  singular  appearances,  and  made  them  the 
subject  of  incessant  conversation. 

One  morning,  a  small  foraging  party,  under  the  com- 
mand of  an  enterprising  officer,  set  out  for  the  purpose 
cf  reconnoitering  along  the  banks  of  the  Tonse  river, 
in  order  to  discover  the  canse  of  those  appearances 
which  had  excited  so  much  curiosity  in  the  camp.  As 
they  advanced,  the  unceasing  murmur  swelled  gradually 
upon  the  ear*    Nearer  and  nearer  cane  the  music  of 


the  waterfall,  as  they  kept  their  onward  pngm^  waiSL 
at  lengtii  the  sound  so  evident^  betokened  the  &U  of 
an  immense  body  of  water,  that  they  felt  ooavinoed 
that  they  should  soon  discover  eatancta  in  the  ziver. 
Nor  were  they  disappointed. 

Emerging  suddenly  from  the  woody  plain,  tlie  moafc 
magnifioent  view  of  one  of  Nature's  handiworks  displayed 
itself.     Awed  by  the  sublimity  of  the  scene,  the  party 
paused  to  survey  it  in  silent  but  wondering  admiration. 
They  had  anticipated  the  sudden  projecticm  earthward 
of  a  vast  stream,  but  did  not  expect  to  beh(^d  the  broad 
expanse  of  foaming  waters,  stretching  far  to  tbe  left 
and  right,  seven  hmidred  feet  in  breadth,  which  bounded 
with  deafening  roar  perpendicularly  down  a  height  of 
four  hundred  feet,  and  plunged  into  a  de^  natural  basin 
eight  hundred  feet  in  diameter.    The  river  flows  over  a 
bed  of  rocks  intersected  by  deep  fissures,  and  in  its 
onward  course  washes  ofi"  the  thin  red  soil  which  oovos 
them.    Suddenly  arriving  at  an  abrupt  descent,  the 
waters,  swollen  probably  by  the  rains,  project  themselvea 
in  a  vast  oolunm  perpendicularly  down,  but  some  escap- 
ing from  the  grand  mass,  rolling  between  banks  a  hnn" 
dred  feet  in  height,  force  a  way  through  the  fiasureii^ 
and  gradually  loosen  on  either  side  huge  fragments  of 
rock,  which  roll  with  more  than  avalanchine  grandeur 
down  into  the  excavations  it  forms  below,  awaking 
echoes  which  startie  the  inhabitants  of  the  coantiy 
around,  like  loud  roars  of  artillery.      These  granita 
masses  violenUy  &lling  one  upon  the  other  in  their 
weighty  descent,  shiver  and  splint  the  rocks  below,  and 
now  become  wedged  in  between  a  divided  crag.     Great 
unwieldy  pcnnts  protrude  here  and  th»e  from  the  deep 
basin,  and  now  a  slender  fragment  rests  in  an  inclined 
position  agunst  the  huge  sides.     The  waves,  as  they 
fidl,  leap^  and  sparkle,  and  danoe  like  showers  of  crystal 
balls,  dashing  from  every  rook  and  crag  down  ihe  edges 
of  the  vast  column  of  waters,  whose  spray,  dashing  from 
the  rocks,  forms  cloudlets  tanged  with  every  varied  hue 
of  the  runbow.     This  crystalline  spray,  it  was  now  dia- 
oovered, caused  the  vapours  discerned  by  the  camp^  and 
so  often  admired  by  them. 

The  vista  obtained  of  the  country  beyond  is  beantifiil 

beyond  description.     These  attractions  are,  however, 

scaroely  notioed  until  the  eye  has  ceased  to  be  riveted 

upon  the  grander  fiucusations  which  m^jestieaUy  rear 

themselves  before  it.      When  the  first  cnthnsiastis 

burst  of  rapture  is  over,  the  gase  wanders  to  the  softer 

beauties  of  the  scene.     The  verdure  of  the  grass  is  so 

bright,  so  brilliant,  that  when  attempted  to  be  pour- 

trayed  on  canvass  the  colour  appeared  too  fresh  and 

green  to  be  naturaL      Every  plant  around  moulds 

itself  into  a  nosegay  of  fragrant  blossoms — ^no  shrub 

without  a  perfume,  no  phmt  without  a  flower.     The 

wild  vine  climbs  and  clings  round  the  rocks,  entwines 

itself  into  each  fissure,  and  creeps  up  the  craggy  sides^ 

laden  with  a  profusion  of  rich  black  grapes.    A  smaU 

lily,  like  that  of  the  valley,  clusters,  with  its  white 

flowers,  at  the  foot ;  but  amid  aU  the  blooming  shrubs 

around,  the  stq>eH)a  ghriota  stands  foremost  in  its  love« 

liness.    Passing  on,  the  river  &lls  into  a  bed  from  two 

to  three  hundred  feet  in  depth,  and  about  two  hnndred 

yards  broad.    The  banks  are  too  steep  to  permit  <tf  a 

descent ,  dose  to  its  edge.    Very  great  numbers  of 

sprii^,  tanks,  and  reservoirs,  are  acaitered  over  the 

sor&oe  of  the  prorinoe,  which  prerM  the  faOftcgr  «f  the 
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notion  ibat  irrigaiaon  is  unneoeisaiy.  If  the  neeesuij 
fin*  it  had  not  existed,  the  tanki  whidi  we  encounter  at 
every  torn  would  neyer  have  heen  oonstracted  at  so 
Jargean  expense. 

Of  the  towns  scattered  over  Bundelknnd  we  shall 
merely  notice  the  principal.  Banda,  the  capital,  buUt 
bj  Rajah  G-oomah  Singh,  is  famous  as  an  eztensiye 
cotton  mart,  and  remarkable  for  a  curious  well  stationed 
■Jkbont  a  kos  from  the  city,  on  the  road  to  Pannah.  It 
is  thirty-seven  feet  in  diameter  and  fifty-two  deep.  Two 
flights  of  stairs  run  from  each  side  round  the  interior. 

Kalpee,  the  ancient  seat  of  government,  is  a  large 
town  stationed  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jumna,  and  now 
chiefly  remarkable  as  being  the  centre  of  the  cotton 
trade.  The  plant  flourishes  luxuriantly  round  it. 
Khurroa,  the  coarse  red  cloth  used  for  camp  equi- 
page, is  manufactured  in  this  place,  and  a  kind  of 
0ttgar-eandy,  equal  to  that  of  China. 

Pannah  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  rocky  plain,  enclosed 
by  a  ridge  of  hiUs,  clothed  to  their  summits  in  dense 
foliage,  and  sweeping  round  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of 
amphitheatre.  The  town  is  neat  and  novel  in  its  ap- 
pearance, most  of  the  houses  being  constructed  of  grey 
stone,  several  dwellings  of  large  size,  with  numerous 
temples,  one  of  which  is  reported  to  contain  the  images 
of  Kishnn  and  Vishnu,  whose  eyes  are  formed  of  dia- 
monds of  extraordinary  size  and  immense  value.  Here, 
by  the  side  of  an  extensive  sheet  of  water,  covered  with 
blooming  lotus,  and  filled  with  alligators  and  crocodiles, 
stand  the  ruins  of  the  palace  where  dwelt  Bf\|ah  Ghutier 
Saul,  the  hero  of  Bundela  history,  and  the  fame  of 
whose  deeds  rises  above  that  of  all  his  descendants  and 
ancestors.  Two  small  forts,  linked  together  by  a  stone 
wall,  protect  it  in  the  front  and  in  the  rear— -the  lake 
siretching  before  renders  approach  in  that  direction 
almost  impossible.  Approaching  Pannah  from  Banda 
the  way  lies  over  a  level  cultivated  country,  entirely 
free  from  rocks  and  hills. 

When  the  traveller  arrives  near  the  renowned  Dia- 
mond district,  his  attention  is  attracted  by  a  number  of 
pits,  from  three  to  twelve  feet  in  depth,  scattered  over 
the  &ee  of  the  country.  These  are  the  celebrated  dia^ 
mond  mines,  but  the  whole  of  the  gravelly  plains,  stretch- 
ing around  the  town  for  several  miles,  is  said  to  produce 
diamonds  of  four  several  descriptions — 'the  mM  ehtU  of 
a  clear  brilliant  whiteness,  the  Tnamh  of  a  greenish  hue, 
the  p<mnaa  tinged  with  orange,  and  the  buntput  of  a 
blackish  colour.  Others,  again,  resemble  pearls.  The 
mines  are  worked,  for  the  most  part,  near  the  village  of 
Lukareneti,  about  twelve  miles  from  Pannah,  and  the 
diamonds  are  there  found  below  a  stratum  of  rock  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  depth.  To  cut  a  way  down  is, 
fi>r  tiie  natives,  a  labour  of  months  and  even  of  years. 
The  following  is  the  process  :— • 

The  soil  having  been  cleared  from  a  certain  space  of 
ground,  the  rock  is  cut  with  chisels,  or  broken  by  ham- 
mers, while  a  large  fire,  kindled  every  night  upon  the 
spot,  is  supposed  to  render  the  stone  more  friable.  The 
appearance  is  then  singularly  picturesque.  The  tra- 
veUer,  approaching  Pannah,  after  darkness  has  fallen 
upon  the  surrounding  landscape,  may  perceive  from  a 
distance  several  of  these  large  fires  sending  up  pyramidal 
flames,  and  illumining  with  their  vivid  flashes  the  gloom 
around. 

Six  months  are  employed  by  the  natives  in  the  kbour 


above  described,  and  ftar  more  occupied  by  the  miners 
in  diggix^  out  the  Khakroo  or  gravel  in  which  the  dia- 
monds are  found.  The  work  is  then  deferred  until  the 
rainy  season  oomes  round,  when  abundance  of  water  is 
furnished  for  the  purpose  of  washing  the  gravel,  which 
is  thrown  into  shallow  ponds  filled  ibr  that  purpose. 
When  the  sandy  part  disi^ipears,  the  remaining  pebbles 
are  spread  upon  the  ground,  levelled  and  smoothed,  and 
the  diamond  workers  then  proceed  to  separate  the  useless 
pebbles  with  their  hands,  eight  or  ten  at  a  time,  so  that 
no  diamond  can  escape  their  notice.  Contrary  to  the 
generally  received  opinion,  the  labourers  do  distinguish 
the  precious  stones  by  their  sparkling  beneath  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  jilany  days  are  frequently  spent  in  useless 
search,  but  a  comparatively  small  number  serves  amply  to 
repay  all  the  trouble  taken  to  secure  them.  The  preci- 
ous gems  never  adhere  to  any  other  stone  or  pebble,  and 
may  be  distinguished  generally  by  their  peculiar  con« 
formation.  The  workmen  are  pa^d  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  diamonds  they  discover. 

It  is  supposed  by  some  that  the  mines  about  Pannab 
have  ceased  to  be  productive ;  but  this  b  a  complete  fid- 
lacy.  There  is,  indeed,  a  tradition  that  the  precious 
stones  are  only  to  be  found  at  the  distance  of  ten  kos 
round  the  town  ;  but  this  fiible  was,  doubtless,  invented 
by  the  Bajahs,  for  the  purpose  of  deterring  speculators 
from  opening  new  mines,  and  deteriorating  the  value  of 
the  article  by  overloading  the  market.  We,  ourselves, 
entertain  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  existence  of  an  inex- 
haustible strata  of  diamonds,  which  only  require  to  be 
worked  to  yield  an  inconceivable  amount  of  wealth  to  the 
Government,  since  the  process  of  production  is  everlast- 
ingly going  on.  It  is  certain  that  some  mines  do  exist 
which  have  not  been  worked  at  all.  Captain  Pogson, 
during  his  reddence  in  the  countiy,  opened  a  mine  about 
three  miles  frvm  Kalinghur,  and  penetrated  so  far  as  to 
discover  ^  the  brother  of  the  diamond,"  as  it  is  styled ' 
by  the  natives,  viz.,  the  small  angular  stones  of  a  green- 
ish hue,  like  grains.  These  are  always  considered  as  oer-* 
tain  forerunners  of  the  diamonds  themselves.  Animated 
by  this  assurance.  Captain  Pogson  resumed  his  work  with 
vigour,  but  on  digging  below  the  level  of  the  rivulet, 
and  removing  some  large  stones,  a  spring  burst  upon  the 
disi^pointed  labourers,  and  filled  the  mine  with  water. 
The  Pindaree  war  breaking  out  at  the  time,  the  Captain 
joined  his  army,  and  circumstances  prevented  him  fr<»zi 
ever  again  resuming  the  undertaking. 

On  the  flooding  of  the  Bhagur  Nudee  diamonds  are 
firequently  discovered.  These  mines  are  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  stream,  a  short  distance  within  the  hills, 
which  rise  abruptly,  on  either  side,  clad  with  verdure  of 
every  hue  to  their  summits,  while  the  rippling  stream, 
flowing  over  an  uneven  bed,  and  flailing  at  intervals 
over  descents  of  two  or  three  feet,  forms  gentle  cascade^ 
which  add  greatly  to  the  picturesque  nature  of  the  scen- 
ery around. 

Scattered  through  the  hiUs  are  found  blocks  of  rock 
with  veins  ef  crystalizations  as  brilliant,  frequently,  as 
the  diamonds  themselves.  Some  again  are  occasionally 
discovered  containing  various  kinds  of  sparkling  particles^ 
and  others  with  pink,  green,  and  purple  veins.  Disco- 
veries of  whole  hills  of  marble  are  constantly  taking  place, 
and  porphyry  is  also  oooasionaUy  found.  The  Ken  minee^ 
flowing  on  in  its  northerly  course,  form  a  line  of  separa- 
tion between  the  diamond  and  iron  mines.    The  lattec 
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are  rappoeed  to  be  mexlianstible,  and  wodd  of  them- 
aehres  serre  to  render  the  province  a  highly  vafaiable  po6- 
ieDBion. 

Kitteans  is  abont  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  the 
same  in  breadth.  It  stands  by  the  side  of  a  lake,  and 
is  sEUToanded  by  a  stone  widl  furnished  with  gates. 
Prom  a  hill  near  the  town  we  obtain  an  extensive  view 
of  the  ooantry  roond.  The  inhabitants  are  robust  and 
warlike. 

Tehrea,  a  less  populous  town  than  the  preceding,  is 
situated  upon  the  western  boundaries  of  Bundelkund, 
about  fifty-one  miles  from  Chatterpoor. 

The  forts  scattered  over  the  province  of  Bundelkund 
constitute  some  of  its  most  attractive  features.  They 
are  built  on  portions  chosen  with  that  singular  tact 
which  seems  to  guide  the  nations  of  the  East  in  the 
selection  of  their  places  of  defence.  The  most  remark- 
able arc  the  two  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  and  of 
which  we  here  now  give  a  brief  description. 

Ujee  Ghur  stands  about  a  thousand  paces  from  the 
ridge  sweeping  round  Bundelkund,  on  an  elevated  hill  on 
which  formerly  stood  three  Hindoo  temples,  built  of 
'  stones  laid  without  cement,  but  fitted  with  the  greatest 
precision  one  within  the  other,  and  adorned  on  both  sides 
with  sculptures  of  the  most  chaste  design  and  exquisite 
workmanship,  and  covered  besides  with  inscriptions  in 
unknown  languages  and  characters.  The  erection  of 
these  buildings  can  be  fixed  to  no  precise  date.  Anti- 
quity, the  most  profound,  enshrouds  their  origin.  It  is, 
however,  related  that  an  ancient  Bajah,  named  Ujee 
Gopaul  caused  a  fortress  to  be  built  round  these  splendid 
mines,  and  bestowed  his  name  upon  it,  so  that  ever  after 
the  place  was  called  Ujee  Ghur,  or  the  fort  of  Ujee.  It 
once  resisted  stoutly  a  ten  months'  siege,  and  was  at  last 
only  reduced  by  famine,  but  in  the  year  1800  Ujee  Ba- 
oador  obtained  possession.  ^Subsequently  the  British 
ordered  it  to  be  evacuated,  and  despatched  a  force  under 
Colonels  Meisselback  and  Zugum  Shah  to  take  posses- 
sion, which  journeyed  on  without  interruption  until  ar- 
rived near  the  hill  of  Deogaru,  five  miles  from  the  fort. 
Here  they  were  suddenly  surprised  by  the  enemy  under 
the  command  of  Luckman  Doreeuh,  who,  with  part  of 
his  followers,  was  secretly  posted  in  one  of  the  deep  ra- 
yines  that  yawn  round  the  fort,  while  others  were  distri- 
buted through  the  dark  forests  spreading  far  on  either 
side.  A  skirmish  ensued,  during  which  some  of  our 
guns  fell  into  tlie  hands  of  the  enemy.  Confusion  among 
the  camp  followers  ensued,  the  baggage  was  thrown  down, 
and  Colonel  Meisselback,  in  desperation,  charged  in  the 
rear,  rushed  on  the  enemy  with  fixed  bayonets,  completely 
routed  them,  and  the  reward  of  his  exertions  was  the 
recapturing  of  the  guns  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  The 
army  thus  advanced  and  encamped  close  to  Ujee  Ghur. 
'which  the  guilidar  agreed  to  evacuate  upon  the  receipt  of 
twelve  thousand  rupees.  The  money  was  accordingly 
sent  up  under  the  charge  of  two  brigadiers,  and  Colonel 
Meisselback  was  immediately,  nominally,  put  in  possession 
of  the  fort.  Luchman  Doreeuh,  however,  determined 
not  to  take  his  defeat  so  easily;  as  soon  as  night  came  on 
a  vakeel  was  secretly  despatched  to  the  guilidar,  tempt- 
ing him  with  the  promise  of  a  sum  of  eighteen  thousand 
rupees  if  he  would  allow  him  to  occupy  the  fort  instead 
of  the  British.  These  terms  were  not  of  a  nature  for  the 
cupidity  of  the  man  to  withstand  ;  he  not  only  gave  the 
desired  permisrion^  but  even  assisted  Luchman  in  escalad- 


ing  the  ramparts.  Two  compames  woe  ordered  to  retnm 
the  money  to  Colonel  Meisselback,  and  to  convey  at  the 
same  hour  the  intelligence,  that  if  he  did  not  immediate- 
ly effect  a  retreat,  the  fort  would  fire  upon  him.  Colond 
Meisselback  consequently  perceiving  the  impoaeibility,  in 
his  present  position,  of  securing  Ujee  Ghur,  struck  his 
camp  and  retired  five  kos  distance. 

Another  attack,  presenting  many  similar  featnres  to 
the  above,  was  subsequently  made  upon  Ujee  Ghur,  and 
though  the  result  was  very  different,  it  was  one  only  ar- 
rived at  by  the  loss  of  many  brave  officers  and  men. 
Abont  ten  miles  from  the  fort  stands  Bajolia  a  fortified 
hill,  the  ascent  to  which  is  by  steep  and  narrow  paths, 
overhung  by  projecting  rocks  which  afibrded  shelter  from 
the  enemy's  fire,  who  fired  upon  the  British  troops  as 
they  passed  under  cover  of  the  jungle,  and  c<Hnmitted 
considerable  ravsges.  Driven  from  their  position,  how- 
ever, the  enemy  retaeated  to  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
where  they  hastily  constructed  parapet  walls,  behind 
which  they  made  a  resolute  stand.  As  no  ladders  coold 
be  procured  to  scale  the  walls,  the  assailants  were  recalled 
and  preparations  made  for  renewing  the  attack  on  the 
morning,  but  the  enemy  gave  them  no  further  troable, 
evacuating  the  post  during  the  night,  and  the  next  day 
Ujee  Ghur  surrendered  voluntarily  to  the  British. 

One  young  officer,  whose  name  has  now  unfortunately 
escaped  our  recollection,  brought  himself  prominently 
forward  on  this  occasion.  He  exposed  himself  fearlessly 
on  the  heights,  and  fell  at  length  mortally  wounded. 
He  was  buried  the  next  day  by  his  brother  officers,  and 
a  stone  placed  over  his  grave,  on  which  an  inscripdon  is 
traced,  which  records,  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  he 
fell  covered  with  wounds  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

The  fortress  of  Ralingur  is  situated  about  twenty  miles 
south  of  Banda,  half  that  distance  from  the  first  range 
of  hills,  and  stands  upon  an  immense  elevation,  risking 
nine  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  with  a 
basis  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  circumference.  The  moan- 
tains,  or  rather  the  vast  rock  on  which  it  is  erected,  af- 
fords remarkable  security  to  those  once  possessed  of  the 
stronghold.  A  large  extent  of  level  table-land,  ^re  miks 
in  circumference,  extends  over  the  summit,  terminating 
in  a  crest  of  block  crag,  ferming  the  basis  of  the  wall, 
which  sweeps  round  the  whole  summit,  and  overhanging 
a  steep  abrupt  descent,  down  which  are  cut  numerous 
roads  and  pathways  leading  to  the  plain  below.  The 
fort  is  built  within  the  enceinte  of  the  wall.  Starting 
from  the  valley  we  ascended  by  a  broad  wincUng  rood,  cut 
along  the  eastern  face  of  the  rock,  to  a  height  of  a  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  and  here  fennd  our 
progress  obstructed  by  the  first  of  the  seven  gateways, 
which,  in  reference  to  the  seven  planets,  have  to  be  .passed 
through  before  reaching  the  summit;  it  is  called  the  pass  of 
Hogs.  A  little  to  our  right  lies  the  town  of  Kalinghur, 
surrounded  by  a  ditch,  and  a  wall  twenty-five  feet  ^ck, 
and  composed  of  huge  projecting  points  of  rock  fitted,  with- 
out cement,  one  into  the  other.  From  the  first  to  the  second 
gate,  named  the  Kafir  Ghautie  or  the  Gate  of  Infidels,  the 
ascent  is  rugged,  stony,  and  difficult.  And  thence  by 
steps  to  the  third  gate,  called  the  Surg  Rojun,  over  which 
lies  a  large  reservoir  of  clear  limpid  mineral  water,  pre- 
sided over  by  a  huge  image,  carved  in  the  solid  wall, 
and  remiuns  of  other  sculptures  of  divinities.  To  a 
doorway  leading  to  the  left,  outside  the  rampart,  osrts 
were  once  said  to  be  brougb^  but  it  is  now  closed^  owing 
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to  ihe  mcnrsions  of  tlie  tigers  and  leopards,  vho,  emerg- 
ing from  the  jmigle  ooyering  the  slopes  of  the  hills  in 
dense  masses,  lie  in  wait  for  prey,  and  springing  on  the 
passer-by,  devour  him,  or  carry  him  into  the  heart  of 
the  wood.  Passing  through  the  last  gate  we  enter  the 
^ort,  and  the  eye  is  immediately  attracted  by  nmnerous 
Hindoo  figures  scattered  here  and  there.  The  next  oh- 
j'ect  which  claims  attention  is  a  large  gun,  formed  of 
bars  of  iron,  compressed  together  with  hoops  of  the  same 
metal,  lying  without  any  carriage,  upon  an  elevated 
bed  of  stones.  Other  ancient  guns,  composed  of  silver 
and  copper  mixed,  are  to  be  found  in  several  parts  of 
the  fort.  Wild  custard-apple  trees  grow  thickly  over 
the  fertile  soil,  laden  with  delicious  fruit  of  a  surprising 
mze.  The  pnppyah,  the  tamarind,  the  peepul,  thrive 
luxuriantly,  and  reach  to  an  enormous  height,  and  form, 
with  their  dense  and  brilliant  foliage,  shady  places,  clus- 
tering round  the  walls  overgrown  with  wild  balsams. 
The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  great,  and  resembles  that 
found  in  the  diamond  districts  near  Pannah,  and  trans- 
parent chiystaBine  pebbles  glisten  here  and  there  over 
the  sand. 

Turning  round,  and  descending  a  flight  of  steps  to 
the  left  of  the  main  gate,  we  reach  the  ramparts,  which 
are  seven  feet  in  height,  and  built  in  the  form  of  mitres, 
with  embrasures  between  each,  about  eighteen  inches 
wide,  continued  all  round  the  fort,  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
diameter.  Walking  on  a  little  forther  we  come  to  a 
spring,  which  depends  for  its  moisture  upon  the  rains, 
since  it  is  dry  in  the  hot  season.  Few  paces  beyond  is 
placed  the  curious  Patal  Gunga,  or  subterranean  Ganges, 
which  can  only  be  examined  by  the  light  of  torches,  and 
the  small  earthen  lamps  called  churajs ;  descending 
carefully  an  abrupt  and  rugged  flight  of  steps  we  ob- 
tain, as  we  pass  through  little  apertures  in  the  rock, 
glimpses  of  a  fearful  precipice  without,  descending  per- 
pendicularly down  to  the  depth  of  eight  hundred  feet. 
Forty  feet  below  the  level  of  the  rock  the  termination  of 
the  steps  is  reached,  and  the  traveller  finds  himself  in  a 
cave  of  impenetrable  darkness,  which  the  light  of  ihe 
torches  fails  sufficiently  to  illumine.  When  the  eye  be- 
comes more  accustomed  to  the  dim  light,  a  reservoir  of 
water  is  perceived,  which,  though  doubtless  somewhat 
enlarged  by  manual  labour,  was  first  formed  by  water 
dropping  from  the  rock.  It  is  cold,  clear,  limpid,  and 
deep.  By  ruffling  it  with  the  hand  into  tiny  waves  the 
lamps  are  floated  over  its  surface  to  the  ftirthest  ex- 
tremity, and  thus  a  perfect  view  is  obtained  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  cave,  to  the  roof  of  which  the  bats  clmg, 
or  whiz  and  flutter  overhead,  and,  by  their  nauseous 
effluvia,  send  one  back  again  as  soon  as  possible  up  the 
flight  of  steps. 

Passing  on  yet  ffarther  along  the  wall,  through  ruined 
openings  here  and  there,  we  obtain  glimpses  of  dizzy 
heights,  descending  precipitously  to  the  plains.  Dis- 
lodging a  hirge  stone  of  about  one  hundred-weight,  and 
rolling  it  down  the  hill,  it  is  amusing  to  mark  its  course 
as  it  rushes  madly  on,  bounding,  rebounding,  and  bound- 
ing again,  from  shelf  to  shelf,  finding  no  resting-place 
on  the  abrupt  side  of  the  hills,  dashing  out  a  sheet  of 
Are  at  each  collision  with  the  rock,  until  it  rumbles  into 
the  forest  below,  rousing  up  a  succession  of  echoes,  and 
frightening  with  its  fearful  noise  the  black  monkeys, 
whose  agitation  is  discernible  by  the  uneasy  motion  of 
the  trees,  as  in  their  dismay  they  leap  from  bough  to  | 


bough,  from  tree  to  tree,  and  express  their  terror  by 
yells  and  screams.  These  creatures  are  esteemed  aa 
sacred,  and  may  be  seen  daily  in  the  forest,  bounding^ 
with  surprising  vigour  and  agility  flrom  battlement  to 
battlement. 

Further  on  is  a  fiight  of  steps,  descending  to  an  ex* 
cavation  under  a  shelving  portion  of  the  rock,  on  the 
face  of  which  are  inscriptions,  denoting  the  dates  when 
pilgrims  arrived  from  afar,  performed  here  their  devo- 
tions, and  departed  again. 

We  now  arrive  at  a  mined  portion  of  the  wall ;  it  is 
the  place  where  the  breach  was  once  attempted.  Oppo- 
site to  it  stands  the  little  hill  of  Kalinjaree,  which  riscff 
nearly  to  a  level  with  the  fort,  but  is,  however,  distant 
from  it  825  yards.  In  their  endeavour  to  break  through 
the  wall  of  Kalinjaree  many  brave  officers  and  men  fcdl, 
but  were  killed  chiefly  by  the  stones  rolled  down  from 
the  garrison.  Their  tombs  scattered  near  the  Bhagnr 
Nudee,  two  miles  from  the  fort,  stand  as  mementoes  of 
an  inefiectual  attempt  on  the  fort,  rendered  so  by  an 
obstacle  opposed  by  nature,  in  the  shape  of  a  huge  per- 
pendicular rock.  Passing  out  of  the  Bunsahir  Ghtte, 
named  by  Colonel  M*Morra  the  Pannah  Gate,  guarded 
by  two  others  on  the  outside,  and  turning  to  the  left, 
we  arrive  at  an  ever-flowing  spring,  which  the  water- 
carriers  are  deterred  from  visiting,  owing  to  the  incur- 
sions continually  made  by  the  leopards  and  hyenas.  The 
next  object  of  attention  is  another  spring  of  cold  trans- 
lucent water,  constaiitly  dropping,  and  sometimes  flow- 
ing, from  a  stratum  of  rock.  Proceeding  forther,  we 
find  a  black  marble  image  of  a  hog.  Here  we  must 
pause,  and,  before  hurrying  on  into  the  temple  of 
Neelknuth,  standing  on  the  south  of  Kalinjur,  cast  a 
glance  at  the  surrounding  landscape  which  stretches^ 
like  a  huge  panorama,  beyond. 

Immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  Kalinjur  the  country  is 
low,  flat,  and  marshy,  until  the  middle  of  the  cold  sea- 
son. The  hills  on  which  the  fort  is  built  descend,  clothed 
with  verdure,  to  the  plain,  now  stretching  out  into  a 
sort  of  terrace,  now  abruptly  descending ;  now  we  behold 
slopes  covered  with  jungle  and  its  festooning  creepers  ; 
and  now  groves  of  peepul  or  tamarind  trees,  with  their 
waving  blossoms,  on  the  boughs  of  which  the  baya  and 
other  birds,  of  every  variety  of  plumage,  cluster  and 
warble  their  songs  through  the  air.  On  the  plains  the 
cattle  feeding  seem,  from  the  elevated  position  from 
which  the  view  is  obtidned,  as  no  larger  than  sheep,  and 
the  Bundelas  tending  them  like  a  pigmy  race.  Fields 
of  the  cotton  plant,  waving  their  white  blossoms  to  the 
fanning  breeze,  spread  like  broad  sheets  of  water  hero 
and  there.  The  forest  rises  abruptly  from  the  phun  ; 
and  here,  again,  the  vision  is  bounded  by  a  narrow  chain 
of  hills,  and  here  a  lake  sparkles  in  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

Withdrawing  our  gaze  from  the  country,  we  pursue 
our  course  without  the  ramparts.  Descending  a  flight 
of  steps  out  firom  the  rock,  we  perceive,  on  our  passage 
down,  numerous  inscriptions  and  ancient  sculptures,  and 
at  length  arrive  at  a  subterraneous  reservoir,  hewn,  after 
considerable  labour,  from  the  rock,  of  which  the  pillars 
are  lefl  to  support  the  upper  part.  It  extends  farther 
than  the  eye  can  reach.  The  water  is  very  deep,  and 
drips  constantly  over  the  temple,  which  is  below.  De- 
scending another  flight  of  steps,  we  meet  with  a  huge 
mutilated  sculpture.  The  temple  of  Neelknuth  is  a 
semicircolar  cave,  about  twenty-eight  feet  in  diameter. 
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-eawHrttod  la  tiie  solid  rook.  The  Qgure  of  NeeUmntii 
u  a  kvfB  by€iia  puatad  bUdk,  with  two  ill-fihaped 
mhnt  ejes,  about  throe  feet  in  height,  and  two  in  cir- 
«DinftreBoe.  Infinont  isaalahof  Uackmarble,  onwhidi 
18  a  Sanscrit  inscription,  rendered  partly  illegible  bj  the 
grains  having  been  maoerated  upon  it.  It  is  6B{^Kwed 
to  oommeBorate  the  deeds  of  &%jah  Pnrmaul,  and  i^h 
pears  to  haTe  been  engraved  669  years  ago.  Kany 
neatanees  and  proverbs  oan,  howerer,  still  be  de- 
ciphered. 

We  now  find  ourselves  again  near  the  main  gate,  by 
whieh  we  Altered,  and  passing  onward,  come  to  the 
ancient  palace  of  Biyah  Ghnttor  Sanl,  which  is  now  con- 
Terted  into  a  powder  magaaine.  At  a  short  distance 
stands  a  Hindoo  ienqile,  with  a  dome,  surroanded  by 
•eopolas  and  ancient  gateways.  The  Koth  Teemth,  an 
immense  reservoir  of  water,  about  a  hnndred  yards 
long,  and  forty  broad,  lies  near  here.  It  u  exeavated 
from  the  rook,  and  supplied  by  oofttons  springs.  Kesr 
this  is  another  tank,  also  hewn  from  the  rock.  The 
waters  are,  however,  mineral,  and  unwholesome.  Be- 
sides this,  BBnerous  other  tanks  are  distributed  through 
the  fort. 

Kalinjur,  on  which  so  mneh  patient  labour  has  been 
eipended,  will  probably  never  sgain  be  required  fiir  the 
purposes  of  war,  since  it  requires  far  too  considerable  a 
lorce  to  garrison  it.  It  stands  a  glorious  ruin,  belong- 
ing to  the  past,  and  will  loog  constitute  at  once  an  ob- 
ject of  curiosity  and  adndratioQ  to  travellers.  The 
height  on  which  it  is  erected — the  precipices  by  which 
it  is  surrounded — the  far  landscape  over  which  the  eye 
can  roam — the  excavations — ^ihe  palaces — ^the  subter- 
zaaeaa  oaveras — the  im^^es  of  idols  sad  pogsn  gods — 
all  suggest  boundless  themes  for  meditation,  and  days 
might,  therefore,  be  spent  in  wandering  about  its  ruins. 
Kalii^ur,  after  once  resisting  a  brilliant  attack,  was  at 
length  ceded  to  the  British,  and  the  stronghold  whose 
walls  had  resisted  Mahmood  of  Ghuzni,  and  sustained  a 
aiege  of  ten  years  from  All  Bahadur,  thus  became  a 
British  possession.  However,  after  a  brief  occupancy  as 
A  military  post,  it  was  finally  abandoned. 

There  is,  besides,  a  magnificent  fortress,  built  upon  a 
email  projection  of  the  Yindyan  range,  overlooking, 
en  either  side,  two  enormously  deq;)  glens,  through 
which  the  two  branches  of  the  Dussera  river  descend 
over  the  table-knds  of  Bundelkund.  This  £ort  cost 
more  than  a  million  pounds  sterling  in  constructing. 
The  works  form  an  acute  triangle,  with  the  base  to- 
wards the  tablo-land,  and  the  two  ends  hanging  perpen- 
dicularly over  the  glen,  with  the  apex  pointing  to  the 
<iOurse  of  the  stream,  as  they  again  unite  and  pass 
through  a  deep  chaam  into  the  plains.  The  place  is  now 
deserted,  and  the  town  oocv^ied  only  by  a  polioe  to  keep 
•off  marauders. 

Bnndelkund  has  not  been  so  much  infested  by  orga- 
nised bands  of  freebooters  as  some  other  ndghbourixig 
provinces.  It  is  not,  however,  wholly  free  from  them. 
"Gopal  Singh,  the  military  adventurer  who  usurped  the 
district  of  Kotra,  the  lawful  inheritance  of  Bigah  Bakht 
Bing,  the  descendaub  ci  Chutter  Saul,  has  been  a 
souroe  of  infinite  annoyance  and  trouble.  The  British 
took  the  part  of  the  Bi^ah,  and  despatched  a  detaoh- 
ment  to  put  him  again  in  possession  of  his  ^ghts. 
Ckpal  Siqgh  came  into  eanqi,  hastily  profiered  submis- 
tioB,  aad  as  hastily  repented  again^  fin^  departing 


ahn^y,  he  ratirad  into  the  thickets  abore  the  §nt 
range  of  hills,  in  which  he  ooncealed  himself,  and  with 
his  followers  from  time  to  tima  made  iaeuralons  below* 
rushing  down  upon  the  pUins,  spreading  confhsioB  aad 
dismay  aronnd,  and  then  suddenly  retreating  aod 
takingrefiige  in  the  rugged  valley  betwesn  the  first  and 
second  range  of  the  Yindyan  hills.  The  miMding 
attacks  of  Gopal  ffii^h  coBtinued  at  intervals  to  distorh 
the  qaiet>  and  deUy  the  paoifio  settlsneni  of  the 
oountry.  After  retiring  now  and  then,  sodden^ 
attacking  the  enemy  o^oeed  to  him,  and  making  the 
most  aadaeious  enterprisei,  aaid  being  pursued  nf  the 
hiUs,  he  was  at  length  lurpriBed  in  his  hiding-plaoe  by 
Ci^^tain  Wilsen,  with  a  aquadroa  of  native  intetiy» 
three  first  battalions  of  the  I6th  native  infiutry,  and 
three  companies  of  the  7th,  &c.,  in  the  seoond  range 
above  the  dhauts.  He  contrived,  however,  to  escape^  aad 
retired  to  the  south,  where  he  was  again  parsaed,  Uf 
iollowers  routed  aad  dispersed,  while  he  contrived  to 
escape  into  the  jungle,  where  he  remained  with  his 
men.  StiU  unsubdued,  soon  alter  he  emesgied  again 
from  his  hiding-piaee,  and  oontinued  to  descend  from 
the  hills,  but  was  once  more  oompelled  to  zntzest. 
Colonel  Brown  being  af^ised  of  his  posttioo,  secretly 
moved  near  him,  and  came  suddenly  upon  the  enemy's 
camp,  pitched  at  the  head  of  the  Dowanl  Pass,  in  the 
Mano  hills,  on  the  bed  of  what  was  onoe  a  swamps 
protected  by  a  thick  wood  on  either  side,  and  only  to  be 
reached  by  a8<*flnding  steep  and  narrow  defiles.  A 
voUey  suddenly  fired  upon  the  camp,  first  warned  the 
enemy  of  the  vic'miiy  of  their  pursuers.  They  rose  and 
fled,  without  attempting  resistance.  Qopol  Singt  firip* 
ped  of  all  his  rwNirces,  a  solitary  fugitive,  his  ioBower* 
routed  and  dispersed,  at  length  became  weary  of  thn 
desperate  life  he  had  been  leading,  and  now  proffered  his 
submission  to  the  British,  who  granted  him  a  jaghir  is 
the  district  of  Fanwari,  which  is  still  oocupied  by  his 
descendants. 

Bnndelkund,  possessing  &w  marauders  of  its  own, 
from  its  exposed  position,  seems  to  invite  aggressions 
from  those  of  neighbouring  States.  The  deeds  of  these 
gentlemen,  whether  under  the  denomination  of  Thngs  or 
any  other  name,  have  been  the  theme  of  travelleis 
fi>r  ages.  Instances  are  continually  narrated  iUuftn- 
tive  of  their  extraordinary  patience,  perseverance,  cun- 
ning, and  the  daring  with  which  they  often  commit 
their  crimes  in  the  very  midst,  sometimes,  of  armed 
men,  and  cany  off  their  prey  under  the  most  perihsu 
circumstances.  They  prevail  more  or  less  all  over 
India,  and  in  Bundelknnd  peculiar  fiuulities  are 
aflbrded  in  its  forests,  rocks,  and  oaves.  In  qpite  of 
their  oil-rubbed  slippery  bodies,  however,  they  are  fr»- 
quentiy  outwitted  and  caught.  The  night-watchers 
spring  mostiy  from  the  same  dass,  and  though  aoons- 
tomed  in  their  youth  to  the  practice  of  thieving^  yet 
when  reclaimed,  display  extraordinary  fiuthfiilaess^  and 
execute  their  task  of  chaung  and  catching  the  robbar 
very  cleverly,  thus  apUy  illustrating  the  old  proverb^ 
"  Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief.''  On  a  dry  arid  plais 
the  traces  of  their  footsteps  are  scarcely  disoemibk^ 
save  to  those  aoeustomed  from  their  youth  to  catch  saok 
signs  of  visitation. 

A  night-watcher  was  once  employed  to  catch  a  thief 
who  had  oominitted  some  depredatioBS,  aad  carried  off 
the  plate-servioeofjome  officers  in  garrison  ait  KotnL  Bb 
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teaeiced  the  robber  aa  fig  ag  AhmaMwd,  about  foortem 
or  fifteen  milefl  distant,  bat  here  lost  sight  of  bim  in  tbe 
crowded  streets  and  basaars  of  that  eliy,  hot  i^ain, 
near  one  of  tbe  gates,  recovered  txaoesof  tbegentleman, 
wbo^  to  esoape  bis  imrsoer,  aetnallj  waded  knee-deep 
through  a  stream  £nr  an  immense  distance.  He  was, 
bowoYer,  at  length  overtaken  about  thirty  miles  distant 
fnom  the  scene  of  the  theft^  and  the  stolen  property  re- 
oorered. 

Tbe  Bmidelknnd  landed  proprietors  consider  it  bi^y 
disrepntahfa  to  their  own  charaofters  if  a  thief  be  Ibond 
upon  their  frrms  or  estates^  and  aro  always  careftd  to 
expel  from  their  villages  all  peraoos  of  suspected  ohai«o- 
ter.  Tbe  province,  however,  is  not  often  the  scene  of 
atrocities.  Bewan  seems  to  serve  as  an  asylnm  for  all 
maloontents  and  criminals. 

The  Bmidelas  aro  indnstrions  and  obedient,  hot  at 
tbe  same  time  bold  and  crafty.  They  resist  bnyely  all 
attacks  made  upon  them;  if  on  the  moantams,  they  take 
the  most  e&ctoal  method  <^  stopping  pursuit,  by  hurling 
huge  fragments  of  rock,  or  a  large  thorny  shrub  upon 
the  enemy.  Some  aro  fraudulent  in  the  extreme,  and 
acaroely  to  be  equalled  for  cunning.  A  proverb  pre- 
tmIs  in  the  district,  «  A^u  sou  el  hwtd  kee,  nu  ek  Bhoan- 
delkundee'^—tL  hundred  nbtSkn  of  grain  (proverbially 
rogues)  are  only  equal  to  one  native  of  Bundelkund.^ 

The  costume  in  use  here  much  resembles  that  pre- 
ralent  all  over  Hmdostan.  The  natives  are  par- 
ticularly partial  to  green,  on  account  of  the  dye  not 
being  liaMe  to  &de,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  India. 
It  is  said  to  be  composed  of  the  leaves  of  the  ummowah, 
the  havrer,  and  alum— the  two  ktter  ingredients  bebg 
fcst  put  into  water,  in  which  the  ummowuh  leaves  are 
afterwards  boiled. 

The  hospitality  exhibited  by  the  Bundelas  towards  a 
stranger  is  remarkable.  If  they  obtain  intelligence  of 
his  approach  beforehand,  no  puns  are  spared  to  render 
his  reception  worthy  of  his  rank.  The  lUyah,  mounted 
iqwn  elephante,  attended  by  his  train,  and  sparkling  in 
silver  brocade  and  gold  turban,  comes  forth  to  welcome 
the  traveller.  The  women  throng  from  the  houses, 
overcoming  their  natural  timidity  in  their  anxiety  to 
gaze  upon  a  stranger.  One  is  chosen,  and  advancing 
before  the  rest,  carries  on  her  head  a  brass  jug,  brightly 
polished  foil  of  water,  while  all  the  other  families  of  the 
village  surround  her,  and  sing  in  chorus  some  rural 
song,  which  lasts  until  the  traveller  is  beyond  hearing. 
The  bos^ug  is  held  for  the  puipose  of  receiving  contri- 
butions, to  be  expended  afterwards  in  the  purchase  of 
koor  or  coarse  sugar,  of  which  the  women  alone  venture 
to  partake.  It  is  a  sacred  offering  made  to  their  sex, 
and  the  men  do  not  presume  to  share  it. 

At  Sedpoor,  the  old  high  priest  of  the  temple  projec- 
ting into  the  Sangur  district,  a  man  of  great  wealth, 
^nds  the  whole  in  feeding  aU  the  members  of  his  fra- 
tenuty,  devotees  to  Vishnu,  as  they  pass  his  temple,  on 
their  pilgrimage,  who  aro  entitled  to  a  good  meal  and  a 
night's  lodging.  He  foeds  in  general  about  a  hmdred 
per  day. 

Tbe  employments  of  the  Bundelas  are  chiefly  agricol- 
tore^  and  attoiding  to  the  sugar  mills,  of  which  there 
aro  great  numbers  in  the  province. 

The  productions  aro  munerous  and  raried,  but  among 
the  chief  aad  most  important  must  be  reekoned  its 
splendid  ooUon.    The  soil  of  iids  provinoe  is  peeoliariy 


ad^ited  to  the  growth  of  this  plant,  which,  it  is  wdl 
known,  requires  a  dry  sandy  soil,  and  no  irrigatioB. 
Much  water  and  manure,  so  for  from  exerting  a  bene* 
ficial  efibet  upon  the  plant,  only  swell  the  branches,  and 
cause  it  to  expand  its  richness  on  an  overabundance  oC 
leares.  The  bushes  thrive  best,  it  has  been  found,  «b 
experiment,  about  four  or  five  feet  apart.  A  oontraiy 
opinion  prevails  in  some  parts  of  India,  and  the  planten 
jumble  the  seed  dose  to  each  other,  in  the  hope  of  es« 
traoting  a  larger,  but  not  a  finer  crop.  The  conao- 
quenoe  is,  that,  when  the  season  far  gathering  arrives^ 
the  women  and  children,  tbe  principal  persons  employed 
in  this  labour,  in  passing  in  and  out  between  tha 
plants,  break  tbe  dried  leaves,  a  portion  of  the  capsule^ 
into  the  fruit,  from  whidi  it  is  difficult  to  detach  it, 
oTOg  to  the  fine  soft  texture  of  the  cotton  plant. 

There  are  in  Bnndelkund  five  descriptions  of  soiL 
The  manree,  or  Uaok  mari  of  the  first  quality,  is  peculiar 
to  Bnndelkund  and  Malwah  provinces,  and  produces  a 
most  luxuriant  crop  of  oott<m,  as  well  as  grain,  whero 
the  rains  aro  not  immoderate.  The  Teer,  or  other 
lands  extending  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and 
around  Bandae,  which  is  subject  to  inundations,  is  re- 
tained for  winter  crops.  The  Purwal,  mixed  sand 
and  di^,  is  either  sown  with  the  rainy  season  crc^M, 
or  with  the  winter  craps,  such  as  wheat  and  barley, 
and  the  soil  formed  of  a  mixture  of  limestone  and  clay,^ 
which  is  found  about  the  hills  and  broken  ground, 
where  the  water  washes  off  as  soon  as  it  foils,  produces  a 
light  vegetation,  but  is  considered  scarcely  rich  enough  for 
any  but  the  riuny  season  crops.  The  inhabitants,  how- 
ever, sow  it  with  cotton,  and  if  the  crops  in  the  rich 
Boils  become  damaged  by  too  nmch  wet,  they  have  been 
known  to  thrive  in  Bunddkund.  The  amount  of  pro- 
duce varies  according  to  the  character  of  the  soil.  The 
district  docs  not,  perhaps,  yield  one-half  what  it  might 
be  made  to  produce  if  mure  attention  were  bestowed  on 
the  cultivation.  Crops  are  frequently  injured,  from  no 
foult  of  the  ayots,  but  from  the  poverty  of  the  landlords. 
Were  their  condition  ameliorated,  the  crops  would  rise 
in  value. 

The  time  of  sowing  in  Bundelkund  commences  at  the 
beginning  of  the  periodical  rains.  The  seed  is  first 
rubbed  with  fresh  manure  between  the  hands,  to  prevent 
the  seeds  from  adhering  one  to  another,  and  are  then 
sown  broadcast.  The  seed  having  been  scattered,  tho 
soil  is  ploughed.  The  phmts  require  a  first  weeding  in 
ten  or  fifteen  days,  another  in  a  month,  and  a  third 
fifteen  or  twenty  days  after  that.  The  seeds  shoot  in 
about  £iYe  days;  the  more  fredy  the  air  circulates 
throogh  the  plants  the  better.  Some  reach  the  height 
oS  six  feet,  some  four,  others  two,  and  some  only  one. 
They  flower  in  August,  and  pod  about  the  commence* 
ment  of  September. 

The  province  produces,  besides,  wheat,  grain,  and 
bariey.  It  suffers  ooosiderably  from  want  of  seasimablo 
showers,  and  is  visited  sometimes  by  scarcity.  In  the 
famine  of  18d3  this  affliction  was  attended  with  the 
most  mdanoholy  results.  The  neighbouring  provinoe  of 
Malwah  supplied  streams  of  gram,  which  flowed  vj^ 
wards  towards  Bundelkmid,  whose  popuktioii  imme- 
diatdy  began  to  fioek  to  the  scarce  whenoe  the  supplies 
of  food  flowed,  hoping  to  obtain  snbeieteace  and 
enploymeBt*  A  scene  of  desohition  manifested  it- 
adf   all   over    tha    dkliiat.       Tho    boisBi    woe 
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crowded  with  the  dead  and  the  djing-^he  woods  were 
strewed  with  corpses  :  and  sahscriptions  were  at  length 
set  on  foot  to  saoconr  the  people  in  their  (^stress.  The 
degradation  of  beggary  was  severely  felt  by  the  bold 
Bnndelas  ;  many,  rather  than  sabmit  to  it,  set  forth 
towards  Halwah  with  wife  and  children,  and  becoming 
at  length  fiiint  and  exhausted,  swallowed  opium,  and 
shared  this  death-potion  with  their  families,  when  ex- 
hausted nature  could  hold  out  no  longer,  and  quietly 
lay  down  on  the  roadside  to  die  in  each  other*s  arms. 
Hundreds  crept  into  gardens,  made  themselves  quiet 
retreats  in  courtyards  and  old  mines,  concealing  them- 
selves under  shrubs,  grass-mats,  or  straw,  where  ihey 
might  close  their  eyes  in  peace,  without  having  their 
bodies  torn  by  wild  savage  beasts  of  prey. 

There  are  in  Bundelkund  many  plains  covered  with 
fine  long  grass ;  there  are  many  varieties  of  grass  in 
this  province,  and  the  people  understand  their  character 
and  qualities  extremely  well.  Some  thrive  best  in  dry, 
some  in  wet  soil,  and  coarser  and  inferior  qualities  thrive 
where  none  other  will.     The  finest  are  two  which  are 


generally  found  growing  spontaneously  together-— kele 
and  mnsele. 

The  productions  of  Bundelkund  are  iron,  ebony,  tim- 
ber, agates,  diamonds,  grasses,  cotton,  sngar-candv, 
coarse  cloths,  honey,  fruits,  the  tamarind,  the  apple, 
grapes,  ehestnuts,  saltpetre,  opium,  sugar,  indigo,  &c., 
&e.  Beautiful  flowers  bloom  in  its  retired  spots — the 
most  lovely  shrubs  blossom  on  its  rocky  hills.  Birds 
of  brilliant  plumage  haunt  the  villages  nnrndested, 
forming  their  nests  even  within  hands'-reach,  and  the 
Indian  boy  scorns  to  touch  the  homes  of  the  little  crea- 
ture, that  seems  to  seek  the  civilized  parts  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  courts  his  protection. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  province  of  Bundelkund, 
but  it  would-  take  many  more  pages  to  render  us  per- 
fectly familiar  with  the  whole  value  of  its  productions, 
the  inhabitants,  their  manners,  the  resources  it  m&j 
yet  be  made  to  yield,  and,  in  brief,  the  actual  impcr- 
I  tance  of  Bundelkund  to  the  British  government.  These 
we  may  take  a  future  opportunity  of  describing  in  their 
whole  extent. 


SCHLOSSER'S  LITERARY  HISTORY  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

(Concluded  from  page  583.  j 


Pope,  by  far  the  most  important  writer,  Eng- 
lish or  Continental,  of  his  own  age,  is  treated  with 
more  extensive  ignorance  by  Mr.  Schlosser  than 
any  other,   and  (excepting  Addison)  with  more 
ambitions  injustice.     A  false  abstract  is  given,  or 
a  false  impression,  of  any  one  amongst  his  brilliant 
works,  that  Is  noticed  at  all ;  and  a  false  sneer, 
a  sneer  irrelevant  to  the  case,  at  any  work  dis- 
missed by  name  as  unworthy  of  notice.    The  three 
works,  selected  as  the  gems  of  Pope*s  collection, 
are  the  "  Essay  on  Criticism,"  the  "  Rape  of  the 
Lock,'*  and  the  "  Essay  on  Man."     On  the  first, 
which  (with  Dr.  Johnson's  leave)  is  the  feeblest 
and  least  interesting  of  Pope's  writings,  being 
BubstantiaUy  a  mere  versification,  like  a  metrical 
multiplication-table,  of  common  places  the  most 
mouldy  with  which  criticism  has  baited  its  rat- 
tvaps ;  since  nothing  is  said  worth  answering,  it  is 
sufficient  to  answer  nothing.    The  '*  Rape  of  the 
Lock"  is  treated  with  the  same  delicate  sensibility 
that  we  might  have  looked  for  in  Brennus,  if  con- 
Bulted  on  the  picturesque,  or  in  Attila  the  Hun,  if 
adjured  to  decide  cesthctically,  between  two  rival 
cameos.     Attila  is  said  (though  no  doubt  falsely) 
to  have  described  himself  as  not  properly  a  man 
so  much  as  the  Divine  wrath  incarnate.      This 
would  be  fine  in  a  melodrama,  with  Bengal  lights 
bnming  on  the  stage.     But,  if  ever  he  said  such 
a  naughty  thing,  he  forgot  to  tell  us  what  it  was 
that  had  made  him  angry ;  by  what  title  did  he 
come  into  alliance  with  the  Divine  wrath,  which 
was  not  likely  to  consult  a  savage  ?  And  why  did 
his  wrath  hurry,  by  forced  marches,  to  the  Adri- 
atic ?    Now  so  much  do  people  differ  in  opinion, 
that,  to  us,  who  look  at  him  through  a  telescope 
from  an  eminence,  fourteen  centuries  distant,  he 
•  taJces  the  shape  rather  of  a  Mahratta  trooper, 
painfiiUy  gathering  ehaut,  or  a  cateraa  levying 
black^maily  or  a  decent  tax-gatherer  with  an  ink- 


horn  at  his  button-hole,  and  supported  by  a  select 
party  of  constabulary  friends.  The  very  natural 
instinct  which  Attila  always  showed  for  following 
the  trail  of  the  wealthiest  footsteps,  seems  to  argue 
a  most  commercial  coolness  in  the  dispensation  of 
his  wrath.  Mr.  Schlosser  bums  with  the  wrath 
of  Attila  against  all  aristocracies,  and  especially 
that  of  England.  He  governs  his  fury,  also,  with 
an  Attila  discretion  in  many  cases ;  bat  not  here. 
Imagine  this  Hun  coming  down,  sword  in  hand, 
upon  Pope  and  his  Rosicrucian  light  troops,  levy- 
ing cJumt  upon  Sir  Flume,  and  fluttering  the 
dove-cot  of  the  Sylphs.  Pope's  "  duty  it  was," 
says  this  demoniac,  to  ''scourge  the  follies  of 
good  society,"  and  also  **to  break  with  the 
aristocracy."  No,  surely?  something  short  of  a 
total  rupture  would  have  satisfied  the  claims 
of  duty  ?  Possibly  ;  but  it  would  not  have  satis- 
fied Schlosser.  And  Pope's  guilt  consists  in  hav- 
ing made  his  poem  an  idyl  or  succession  of  pic- 
tures representing  the  gayer  aspects  of  society  as 
it  really  was,  and  supported  by  a  comic  interest  of 
the  mock-heroic  derived  firom  aplayful  machinerv, 
instead  of  converting  it  into  a  bloody  satire. 
Pope,  however,  did  not  shrink  from  such  assaults 
on  the  aristocracy,  if  these  made  any  part  of  his 
duties.  Such  assaults  he  made  twice  at  least  too 
often  fbr  his  own  peace,  and  perhaps  for  his 
credit  at  this  day.  It  is  useless,  however,  to 
talk  of  the  poem  as  a  work  of  art,  with  one  who 
sees  none  of  its  exquisite  graces,  and  can  imagine 
his  countryman  Zacharia  equal  to  a  competition 
with  Pope.  But  this  it  may  be  right  to  add, 
that  the  **  Rape  of  the  Lock  *'  waa  not  borrowed 
fh)m  the  <<Lutrin"  of  Boileau.  That  was 
impossible.  Neither  was  it  suggested  by  the 
*'  Lutrin."  The  story  in  Herodotus  of  the  wars 
between  cranes  and  pigmies,  or  the  JBatraekO' 
myimaxMa  (so  absurdly  ascribed  to  Homer)  might 
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kare  suggested  the  idea  more  naturally.  Both 
these,  there  is  proof  that  Pope  had  read :  there 
is  none  that  he  had  read  the  <<  Latrin,"  nor  did 
he  read  French  with  ease  to  himself.  The 
*'  Lntrin,"  meantime,  is  as  much  below  the  ''Rape 
of  the  Lock  "  in  brilliancy  of  treatment,  as  it 
is  dissimilar  in  plan  or  the  quality  of  its  pic- 
tures. 

The  "  Essay  on  Man  "  is  a  more  thorny  sub- 
ject.    When  a  man  finds  himself  attacked  and 
defended  from  all  quarters,  and  on  all  varieties 
of  principle,  he  is  bewDdered.     Friends  are  as 
dangerous  as  enemies.      He  must   not  defy  a 
bristling  enemy,  if  he  cares  for  repose ;  he  must 
not  disown  a  zealous    defender,   though   mak- 
ing concessions  on  his  own  behalf  not  agreeable 
to  himself;    he  must    not  explain  away  ugly 
phrases  in  one  direction,  or  perhaps  he  is  recant- 
ing the  yery  words  of  his  ''  guide,  philosopher, 
and  Mend,"  who  cannot  safely  be  taxed  with 
having  first  led  him  into  temptation ;  he  must  not 
explain  them  away  in  another  direction,  or  he 
runs  fall  tilt  into  the  wrath  of  mother  Church— 
who  will  soon  bring  him  to  his  senses  by  penance. 
Long  lents,  and  no  lampreys  allowed,  would  soon 
cauterise    the  proud  flesh  of   heretical  ethics. 
Pope  did  wisely,  situated  as  he  was,  in  a  decorous 
nation,  and  closely  connected,  upon  principles  of 
fidelity  under  political  suffering,  with  the  Roman 
Catholics,  to  say  little  in  his  own  defence.    That 
defence,    and  any  reversionary  cudgelling  which 
it  might  entail  upon  the  Quixote  undertaker,  he 
left — ^meekly  but  also  slyly,  humbly  but  cunning- 
ly— to  those  whom  he  professed  to  regard  as 
greater  philosophers  than  himself.    All  parties 
found  their  account  in  the  affair.    Pope  slept  in 
peace ;    several  pugnacious  gentlemen  up  and 
down  Europe  expectorated  much  fiery  wrath  in 
dusting  each  other's  jackets;  and  Warburton, 
the  attorney,  finally  earned  his  bishoprick  in  the 
service  of  whitewashing  a  writer,  who  was  aghast 
at  finding  himself  first  .trampled  on  as  a  deist,  and 
then  exalted  as  a  defender  of  the  faith.     Mean- 
time, Mr.   Schlosser  mistakes  Pope's  courtesy, 
when  he  supposes  his  acknowledgments  to  Lord 
Bolingbroke  sincere  in  their  whole  extent. 

Of  Pope's  "Homer"  Schlosser  thinks  fit  to  say, 
amongst  other  evil  things,  which  it  really  does  de- 
serve (though  hardly  in  comparison  with  the  Ger- 
man "  Homer"  of  tiie  ear-splitting  Voss),  "  that 
Pope  pocketed  the  subscription  of  the  '  Odyssey,' 
and  left  the  work  to  be  done  by  his  understrap- 
pers." Don't  tell  fibs,  Schlosser.  Never  do  that 
any  more.  True  it  is,  and  disgraceful  enough,  that 
Pope  (like  modem  contractors  for  a  railway  or  a 
loan)  let  off  to  sub-contractors  several  portions  of 
the  undertaking.  He  was  perhaps  not  illiberal 
in  the  terms  of  his  contracts.  At  least  I  know 
of  people  now-a-days  (much  better  artists)  that 
would  execute  such  contracts,  and  enter  into  any 
penalties  for  keeping  time  at  thirty  per  cent, 
less.  But  navies  and  bill-brokers,  that  are  in 
excess  now,  then  were  scarce.  Still  the  afGftir, 
though  not  mercenary,  was  illiberal  in  a  higher 
sense  of  art ;  and  no  anecdote  shows  more  point- 
edly Pope's  sense  of  the  meehanio  fikshion,  in 


which  his  own  previous  share  of  the  Homerio 
labour  had  been  executed.  It  was  disgraceful 
enough,  and  needs  no  exaggeration.  Let  it, 
therefore,  be  reported  truly  :  Pope  personally 
translated  one-half  of  the  "Odyssey" — a  dozen 
books  he  turned  out  of  his  own  oven  ;  and,  if  you 
add  the  Sairachomyomaehia,  his  dozen  was  a 
baker's  dozen.  The  journeymen  did  the  other 
twelve ;  were  regularly  paid  ;  regularly  turned 
off  when  the  job  was  out  of  hand  ;  and  never  once 
had  to  "strike  for  wages."  How  much  beer  was 
allowed,  I  cannot  say.  This  is  the  truth  of  the 
matter.  So  no  more  fibbing,  Schlosser,  if  you 
please. 

But  there  remains  behind  all  these  labours  of 
Pope,  the  "Dunciad,"  which  is  by  far  his  greatest. 
I  shall  not,  within  the  narrow  bounds  assigned 
to  me,  enter  upon  a  theme  so  exacting ;  for,  in 
this  instance,  I  should  have  to  fight  not  against 
Schlosser  only,  but  against  Dr.  Johnson,  who  has 
thoroughly    misrepresented    the  nature  of  the 
"  Dunclad,"  and,  consequently,  could  not  measure 
its  merits.     Neither  he,  nor  Schlosser,  in  fact, 
ever  read  more  than  a  few  passages  of  this  ad- 
mirable poem.    But  the  viUany  is  too  great  for 
a  brief  exposure.     One  thing  only  I  will  notice  of 
Schlosser's  misrepresentations.     He  asserts  (not 
when  directly  speaking  of  Pope,  but  afterwards, 
under  the  head  of  Voltaire)  that  the  French  au- 
thor's trivial  and  random  Temple  de  Gout  "shows 
the  superiority  in  this  species  of  poetry  to  have 
been  greatly  on  the  side  of  the  Frenchman." 
Let's  hear  a  reason,  though  but  a  Schlosser  rea- 
son, for  this  opinion  :  know,  then,  all  men  whom 
it  concerns,  that  "  the  Englishman's  satire  only 
hit  such  people  as  would  never  have  been  known 
without  his  mention  of   them,  whilst  Voltaire 
selected  those  who  were  still  called  great,  and  their 
respective  schools."     Pope's  men,  it  seems,  never 
had  been  famous— Voltaire's  might  cease  to  be  so, 
but  as  yet  they  had  not  ceased  ;  as  yet  they  com- 
manded interest.     Now  mark  how  I  will  put  three 
bullets  into  that  plank,  riddle  it  so  that  the  leak 
shall  not  be  stopped  by  all  the  old  hats  in  Heidel- 
berg, and  Schlosser  will  have  to  swim  for  his  life. 
First,  he  is  forgetting  that,  by  his  own  previous 
confession,  Voltaire,  not  less  than   Pope,    had 
"  imimortalised  a  great  many  insignificant  per- 
sons ;"  consequently,  had  it  been  any  faalt  to  do 
so,  each  alike  was  caught  in  that  fault ;  and  in- 
significant as  the  people  might  be,  if  they  could 
be    "immortalised,"  then   we    have    Schlosser 
himself  confessing  to  the  possibility  that  poetic 
splendour    should    create  a  secondary   interest 
where  originally  there  had  been  none.     Second- 
ly, the  question  of  merit  does  not  rise  from  the 
object  of  the  archer,  but  from  the  style  of  his 
archery.    Not  the  choice  of  victims,  but  the  exe- 
cution done  is  what  counts.    Even  for  continued 
failures  it  would  plead  advantageously,  much 
more  for  continued  and  brilliant  successes,  that 
Pope  fired  at  an  object  offering  no  sufficient 
breadth  of  mark.    Thirdly,  it  is  the  grossest 
of  blunders  to  say  that  Pope's  objects  of  satire 
were   obscure   by  comparison   with   Voltaire's* 
Truoi  the  Freaohman's  example  of  a  scholar. 
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tIs.,  ilie  French  Salmadas,  was  most  aeoom- 
pliilied.  But  00  was  the  EBgliahnMUi'i  lofaolary 
^.,  the  Engliih  Bentley.  Each  was  ahio<- 
Intely  wifthoiit  a  riral  in  his  own  day.  But 
ihe^  day  of  Bentley  was  the  Tory  day  of  Pope. 
Pope's  man  had  not  eren  faded;  whereas  the 
day  of  Salmaiins,  as  respected  Voltaire,  had 
gone  by  for  more  than  half  a  century.  As  to  Da- 
eier,  **  which  Daoier,  Bezonian  V*  The  husband 
was  a  passable  scholar — ^but  madame  was  a  poor 
aneaking  fellow,  fit  only  for  the  nsher  of  a  board- 
ing-school. AU  this,  howerer,  argues  Schlosser's 
two-fold  ignorance— first,  of  English  authors  ; 
aecond,  of  the  *'  Dunciad  ;" — else  he  would  have 
known  that  even  Dennis,  mad  John  Dennis,  was  a 
much  deyerer  man  than  most  of  those  alluded  to 
by  Voltaire.  Cibber,  though  slightly  a  coxcomb, 
was  bom  a  brilliant  man.  Aaron  Hill  was  so 
Instrons,  that  even  Pope's  renom  fell  off  spon- 
taneously, like  rain  firom  the  plumage  of  a  phea- 
sant, leaTing  him  to  **  mount  far  upwards  with 
the  swans  of  Thanes" — and,  finally,  let  it  not  be 
Jiwgotten,  that  Samuel  Clarke  Burnet,  of  the 
Charterhouse,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  did  not 
wholly  escape  tasting  the  knout ;  if  that  rather 
impeaches  the  equity,  and  sometimes  the  judg- 
ment of  Pope,  at  least  it  contributes  to  show  the 
groundlessness  of  Schlosser's  objection — that  the 
population  of  the  Dunciad,  the  characters  that 
fiUed  its  stage,  were  inconsiderable. 

FOX  AXD  BUBKE. 

It  is,  or  it  wouUi  be,  if  Mr.  Schlosser  were  him- 
self more  interesting,  luxurious  to  pursue  his 
ignorance  as  to  facts,  and  the  craziness  of  his 
judgment  as  to  the  Talnation  of  minds,  through- 
«nt  his  comparison  of  Burke  with  Fox.  The 
force  of  antithesis  brings  out  into  a  foeble  life  of 
meaning,  what,  in  its  own  insulation,  had  been 
languishing  mortally  into  nonsense.  The  dark- 
ness of  his  **  Burke"  becomes  visihU  darkness 
under  the  glimmering  that  steals  upon  it  firom  the 
desperate  common-places  of  his  "  Fox."  Fox  is 
painted  exactly  as  he  watM  hare  been  painted 
filly  years  ago  by  any  pet  subaltern  of  the  Whig 
dub,  enjoying  free  pasture  in  Deyonshire  House. 
The  practised  reader  knows  well  what  is  coming. 
Fox  is  **  formed  after  the  model  of  the  ancients" 
— ^Fox  is  "  simple"— Fox  is  "  natural" — Fox  is 
"  chaste"— -Fox  is  "  forcible  ;"  Why  yes,  in  a 
aense,  Fox  is  even  '*  forcible  :"  but  then,  to  feel 
that  he  was  so,  you  must  have  heard  him  ;  where- 
as, for  forty  years  he  has  been  silent.  We  of 
1847,  that  can  only  read  him,  hearing  Fox  de- 
scribed as  foreibUy  are  disposed  to  recollect  Shake- 
spere's  Mr.  Feeble  amongst  Falstaff's  recruits, 
who  also  is  described  as  foreibUy  viz.,  as  the 
**  most  forcible  Feeble."  And,  perhaps,  a  better 
doBcription  could  not  be  derised  for  Fox  himself 
•—so  feeble  was  he  in  matter,  so  forcible  in  man- 
ner ;  so  powerfol  for  instant  effect,  so  impotent  for 
posterity.  In  the  Pythian  fury  of  his  gestures— in 
his  screaming  roice — ^in  his  directness  of  purpose, 
Fox  would  now  remind  you  of  some  demon  steam- 
angine  on  a  railroad,  some  Fire-king  or  Salmo- 
neus,  that  had  counterfeited,  beeaoae  he  oould 


not  steal,  Jove's  thunderbolts  ;  hissing,  bubbfing, 
snorting,  finning ;  demoniac  gas,  you  think — gae 
from  Acheron  must  food  that  dreadfol  system  of 
conTulsions.  But  pump  out  the  imaginary  gai^ 
and,  behold!  it  is  ditch-water.  Fox,  as  Mr. 
Schlosser  rightly  thinks,  was  all  of  a  pleoe— 
simple  in  hii  manners,  sfanple  in  his  style,  sim- 
ple in  his  thoughts.  No  waters  in  k^  turbid 
with  new  crystallisations ;  eyerywhere  the  eye  can 
see  to  the  bottom.  No  music  in  Attn  dark  with 
Cassandra  meanings.  Fox,  indeed,  disturb  de- 
cent gentlemen  by  ^  allusions  to  all  the  sdeneei^ 
from  the  integral  calculus  and  metaphysies  to  na- 
Tigation!  "  Fox  would  hare  seen  you  hanged 
first  Burke,  on  the  other  hand,  did  all  that»  and 
other  wickedness  besides,  which  fills  an  8to  page 
in  Schlosser ;  and  Schlosser  crowns  his  enonni- 
ties  by  charging  him,  the  said  Burke  (p.  99),  with 
"icwartsome  UdUnuness,^*  Among  my  own  ae- 
quaintanoes  are  several  old  women,  who  think  on 
this  point  precisely  as  Schlosser  thinks  ;  and  tbey 
go  further,  for  they  eren  charge  Burke  with  '*  tedi- 
ous wearisomeness."  Oh,  sorrowful  woe,  and  also 
woefol  sorrow,  when  an  Edmund  Burke  arises, 
like  a  ehseta  or  hunting  leopard  coupled  in  a 
tiger-chase  witii  a  (German  poodle.  To  think,  in 
a  mercifdl  spirit,  of  the  jungle — ^barely  to  contem- 
plate, in  a  temper  of  humanity,  the  incomprehen- 
sible can^thickets,  dark  and  bristly,  into  which 
that  bloody  eheeta  wiU.  drag  that  unoffending 
poodle! 

But  surely  the  least  philosophic  of  readers, 
who  hates  philosophy  "  as  toad  or  asp,"  must  yet 
be  aware,  that,  where  new  growths  are  not  ger- 
minating, it  is  no  sort  of  praise  to  be  free  from  the 
throes  of  growth.  Where  expansion  is  hopeless, 
it  is  litUe  glory  to  have  escaped  distortion.  Nor  is 
it  any  blame  that  the  rich  formentation  of  grapes 
should  disturb  the  transparency  of  their  golden 
fluids.  Fox  had  nothing  new  to  tell  us,  nor  did 
he  hold  a  position  amongst  men  that  required  or 
would  eyen  have  allowed  him  to  tell  anything 
new.  He  was  helmsman  to  a  party;  what  he 
had  to  do,  though  seeming  to  give  orders,  was 
simply  to  repeat  their  orders — "  Port  your  helm," 
said  the  party  ;  "  Port  it  is,"  replied  the  helms- 
man. But  Burke  was  no  steersman  ;  he  was  the 
Orpheus  that  sailed  with  the  Argonauts ;  he  was 
their  seer^  seeing  more  in  his  yisions  than  he  al- 
ways understood  himself ;  he  was  their  watcher 
through  the  hours  of  night ;  he  was  thefr  astrolo- 
gical interpreter.  Who  complains  of  a  prophet 
for  being  a  little  darker  of  speech  than  a  post- 
office  directory  ?  or  of  him  that  reads  the  stars 
for  being  sometimes  perplexed  ? 

But,  eyen  as  to  facts,  Schlosser  is  always  blun- 
dering. Post-office  directories  would  be  of  no  use 
to  him  ;  nor  link-boys  ;  nor  blazing  tar-barrels. 
He  wanders  in  a  fog  such  as  sits  upon  the  banks 
of  Cocytus.  He  fancies  that  Burke,  in  his  life- 
time, was  popfdar.  Of  course,  it  is  so  natural  to 
be  popular  by  means  of  *'  wearisowke  tedicusnesa" 
that  Schlosser,  aboye  all  people,  should  credit 
such  a  tale.  Burke  has  been  dead  just  fifty 
years,  come  next  autumn.  I  remember  the  time 
ficom  this  accident— tiiat  my  own  nearest  relative 
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stepped  on  a  day  of  Oetober  1?07>  into  that  same 
mite  of  rooms  at  Bath  (North  Parade)  from  which, 
six  hours  before,  the  gpreat  man  had  been  carried 
oat  to  die  at  Beaconsfield.  It  is,  therefore,  you 
see,  fifty  years.  Now,  ever  since  then,  his  ccl- 
Uetive  works  haye  been  growing  in  balk  by  the 
incorporation  of  jaTenile  essays,  (snch  as  his 
**  Eoropean  Settlements,"  his  **  Essay  on  the  Sab- 
blime;"  on  **  Lord  Bolingbroke,*'  &o.,)  or  (as  more 
recently)  by  the  posthamoas  publication  of  his 
MSS.;*  and  yet,  ever  since  then,  in  spite  of  grow- 
ing age  and  growing  balk,  are  more  in  demand. 
At  this  time,  half  a  century  after  his  last  sigh, 
Burke  is  popular ;  a  thing,  let  me  tell  you, 
Schlosser,  which  nerer  happened  before  to  a 
writer  steeped  to  his  lips  in  personal  politics. 
"Wliat  a  tilth  of  intellectual  lava  must  that  man 
bare  interfused  amongst  the  refuse  and  scoria  of 
■ach  mouldering  party  rubbish,  to  force  up  a  new 
▼erdure  and  laughing  harrests,  annually  increas- 
ing for  new  generations!  Popular  he  is  now,  but 
popular  he  was  not  in  his  own  generation.  And 
how  could  Schlosser  have  the  face  to  say  that  he 
was?  Did  he  nerer  hear  the  notorious  anecdote, 
that  at  one  period  Burke  obtained  the  sobriquet  of 
«dinner-bell1"  And  why?  Not  as  one  who  invited 
men  to  a  banquet  by  his  gorgeous  eloquence,  but  as 
one  that  gave  a  signal  to  shoals  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  seeking  refuge  in  a  literal  dinner 
from  the  oppression  of  his  philosophy.  This  was, 
perhaps,  in  part  a  scoff  of  his  opponents.  Yet 
there  must  have  been  some  foundation  for  the 
scoff,  since,  at  an  earlier  stage  of  Burke's  career, 
Goldsmith  had  independently  said,  that  this  great 

orator 

■        **  went  on  roflninff, 
And  thought  of  eonyiuoiiig,  whilst  they  thought  of  dining." 

I  blame  neither  party.  It  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
pected of  any  popular  body  that  it  should  be 
patient  of  abstractions  amongst  the  intensities  of 
party-strifo,  and  the  immediate  necessities  of 
Totii^^.  No  deUberatiye  body  would  less  hare 
tolerated  such  philosophic  ezorbitations  from 
public  business  tiian  the  a^a  of  Athens,  or  the 

Roman  senate.    So  far  the  error  was  in  Burke, 

-  -  -     -  — —  -    -      -  -- —     .  -  -■      -  - 

•  "Of  his  M3S.:"— And,  if  all  that  I  have  beard  be 
true,  much  has  somebody  to  answer  for,  that  so  little  has 
be«i  yet  published.  The  two  executors  of  Burke  were 
Dr.  lAwrence,  of  Doctors'  Commons,  a  well-known  M.P. 
in  forgotten  days,  and  Windham,  a  man  too  like  Burke 
in  elasticity  of  mind  erer  to  be  spoken  of  in  oonnexion 
with  forgotten  things.  Which  of  them  was  to  blame,  I 
know  not.    But  Mr.  B.  Sharpe,  M.P.,  twenty-flve  years 

aeo,  well  known  as  Rwer  Sharpe,  from  the  ••tf«»«X#yMi 
of  his  conTorsation,  used  to  say,  that  one  or  both  of  the 
executors  had  offered  Atm  (the  riTer)  a  huge  travelling 
trunk,  perhaps  an  Imperial  or  a  Salisbury  boot  (equal  to 
the  wardrobe  of  a  fiunily),  filled  with  Burke's  MBS.,  on 
the  simple  condition  of  editing  them  with  proper  aunota^ 
tiona.  An  Oxford  man,  and^  also  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Christian  Curwen,  then  member  for  Cumberland,  made, 
in  my  hearing,  the  same  report  The  Oxford  man,  in  par- 
ticular, beinff  questioned  as  to  the  probable  amotrnt  of 
MS.,  deposed,  that  he  could  not  speak  upon  oath  to  the 
oubical  contents;  but  this  he  oould  say,  that,  haying 
stripped  up  his  coat  sleeve,  he  had  endeavoured,  bv  such 
poor  nacninery  ts  nature  had  allowed  him,  to  take  the 
aoundings  of  the  trunk,  but  Mparently  there  were  none; 
with  his  nuddle  finger  he  could  and  no  bottom ;  for  it  was 
■topped  by  a  dense  stratum  of  MS. ;  below  which,  you 
Jaiw^  other  strata  might  lie  td  inJMium.  For  anvtmng 
pit>Ted  to  the  contrary,  the  troak  might  be  bottomless. 


not  in  the  House  of  OomnMnB.  Yet,  also,  on  ilie 
other  side,  it  must  be  remembered,  ti&at  an  intellect 
of  Burke's  combining  power  and  enormous  com- 
pass, could  not,  from  necessity  of  nature,  abstain 
from  such  speculations.  For  a  man  to  reach  a 
remote  posterity,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  that  he 
should  throw  his  roice  oyer  to  them  in  a  vast  arch 
— ^it  must  sweep  a  parabola^— which,  therefore^ 
rises  high  above  the  heads  of  those  next  to  him, 
and  is  heard  by  the  bye-standers  but  indistinctly^, 
like  bees  swarming  in  the  upper  air  before  they 
settle  on  the  spot  fit  for  hiving. 

See,  therefore,  the  immeasurableness  of  mis> 
conception.  Of  aU  public  men,  that  stand  con- 
fessedly in  the  first  rank  as  to  splendour  of  intel- 
lect, Burke  was  the  lectst  popular  at  the  time 
when  our  blind  firiend  Schlosser  assumes  him  to 
have  run  off  with  the  lion's  share  of  popularity. 
Fox,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  leader  of  opposi- 
tion, was  at  that  time  a  household  term  of  loye  or 
reproach,  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other* 
To  the  yery  children  playing  in  the  streets,  Pitt 
and  Fox,  throughout  Burke's  generation,  were 
pretty  nearly  as  broad  distinctions,  and  as  much 
a  war-cry,  as  English  and  French,  Roman  and 
Punic.  Now,  however,  all  this  is  altered.  Aa 
regards  the  relations  between  the  two  Whiga 
whom  Schlosser  so  steadfastly  delighteth  to  mia- 
represent^ 

*'  Now  is  the  winter  of  our  disoouteiit 
Made  glorious  sununer" 

for  that  intellectual  potentate,  Edmund  Burke, 
the  man  whose  true  mode  of  power  has  neyer  yet 
been  truly  inyestigated ;  whilst  Charles  Fox  ia 
known  only  as  an  echo  is  known,  and  for  any  real 
effect  of  intellect  upon  this  generation,  for  any- 
thing but  "  the  whistling  of  a  name,'^  the  Fox  of 
1780 — 1807  sleeps  where  the  carols  of  the  larks 
are  sleeping,  that  gladdened  the  spring-tides  of 
those  years — sleeps  with  the  roses  that  glorified 
the  beauty  of  their  summers.* 

jraiTius. 

Schlosser  talks  of  Junius,  who  is  to  him,  as  to 
many  people,  more  than  entirely  the  enigma  of  an 

*  A  man  in  Fox's  situation  is  sure,  whilst  living,  to  draw 
after  him  trains  of  sycophants ;  and  it  is  the  evilnecessity 
of  newspapers  the  mosc  independent,  that  they  mutt  swell 
the  mob  of  sycophants.  The  public  compeb  them  to  ex* 
aggente  the  true  proportions  of  such  people  as  we  see  every 
hour  in  our  own  day.  Those  who,  for  the  moment,  modify^ 
or  may  modify  the  national  condition,  become  preposteroua 
idols  in  the  eyes  of  the  gaoing  public  ;  but  with  the  sad 
necessity  of  being  too  utterly  trodden  under  foot  after  they 
are  shelved,  unless  diey  live  m  men's  memory  by  something 
better  than  speeches  in  Parliament  Havini|[  the  usnslfate. 
Fox  was  complimented,  whilst  living,  on  his  knowlege  of 
Homerio  Greek,  which  was  a  jest:  he  knew  neither  more 
nor  less  of  Homer,  thsn,  fortunately,  most  English  gentle* 
men  of  his  rank ;  quite  enoogh  that  is  to  read  the  *' Iliad" 
with  unaifeoied  pleasure,  far  too  little  to  revise  the  text  of 
any  three  lines,  without  making  himself  ridiculous.  The 
excessive  slendemess  of  his  general  literature,  English 
and  French,  may  be  seen  ia  me  letters  published  by  his 
Secretary,  Trotter.  But  his  fragment  of  a  History,  pub- 
lished by  Lord  Holland,  at  two  guineas,  and  currently  sold 
for  two  shillhigs,  (not  two  pence,  or  else  I  have  been  de- 
fhinded  of  Is.  lOd. )  most  of  all  proclaims  the  tenuity  of  hia 
knowledge.  He  looks  upon  Malcolm  Laiug  as  a  huge 
oracle ;  and,  having  read  even  less  than  Hume,  a  thing  not 
very  easy,  with  great  nedvetiy  cannot  guess  where  Hume 
picked  op  his  fsctt* 
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enigma,  Hermefl  Trismegistus,  or  the  mediaBral 
PreBter  John.   Not  only  are  moat  people  nnable  to 
aolve  the  enigma,  but  they  hare  no  idea  of  what  it 
is  that  they  are  to  solve.    I  have  to  inform  Schloa- 
aer  that  there  are  three  separate  question!  about 
Junius,  of  which  he  has  evidently  no  distinct 
knowledge,  and  cannot,  therefore,  have  many 
chances  to  spare  £6r  settling  them.    The  three 
questions  are  these:— A.  Who  was    Junius? 
B.  What  was  it  that  armed  Junius  with  a  power 
flo  unaccounUble  at  this  day  over  the  public 
mind  ?     C.  Why,  having  actually  exercised  this 
power,  and  gained  under  his  masque  far  more 
than  he  ever  hoped  to  gain,  did  this  Junius  not 
come  forward  m  his  <wn  person,  when  all  the 
legal  danger  had  long  passed  away,  to  daim  a 
distinction  that  for  him  (among  the  vainest  of 
men)  must  have  been  more  precious  than  his 
heart's  blood  ?     The  two  questions,  B  and  0,  I 
have  examined  in  past  times,   and  I  will  not 
here  repeat  my  explanations  further  than  to  say, 
with  respect  to  the  last,  that  the  reason  for  the 
author  not  claiming  his  own  property  was  this, 
because  he  dared  not ;  because  it  would  have 
been  infamy  for  him  to  avow  himself  as  Junius ; 
because  it  would  have  revealed  a  crime  and  pub- 
lished a  crime  in  his  own  earlier  life,  for  which 
many  a  man  is  transported  in  our  days,  and  for 
less  than  which  many  a  man  has  been  in  past 
days   hanged,   broken   on    the  wheel,  burned, 
gibbeted,  or  impaled.     To  say  that  he  watched 
and  listened  at  his  master's  key-holes,  is  nothing. 
It  was  not  key-holes  only  that  he  made  free  with, 
but  keys  ;  he  tampered  with  his  master's  seals ; 
he  committed  larcenies  ;  not,  like  a  brave  man, 
risking  his  life  on  the  highway,  but  petty  lar- 
cenies—larcenies in  a  dwelling-house— larcenies 
under  the  opportunities  of  a  confidential  situa- 
tion  crimes  which  formerly,    in  the  days  of 

Junius,  our  bloody  code  never  pardoned  in  villains 
of  low  degree.     Junius  was  in  the  situation  of 
Lord  Byron's  Lara,  or,  because  Lara  is  a  pla- 
giarism, of  Harriet  Lee's  Kraitzrer.      But  this 
man,  because  he  had  money,  friends,  and  talents, 
instead  of  going  to  prison,  took  himself  oflf  for  a 
jaunt  to  the  continent.  From  the  continent,  in  full 
security  and  in  possession  of  the  otium  dum  dig- 
mtaU,  he  negotiated  with  the  government,  whom 
he  had  alarmed  by  publishing  tlie  secrets  which 
he  had  stolen.      He  succeeded.      He  sold  him- 
self to  great  advantage.     Bought  and  sold  he 
was  ;    and    of    course    it    is    understood   that, 
if  you  buy  a  knave,  and  expressly  in  conside- 
ration   of  his    knaveries,    you    secretly  under- 
take not    to    hang  him.       "  Honour  bright  !" 
Lord  Barrington  might  certainly  have   indicted 
Junius  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  had  a  reason  for 
wishing  to  do  so  ;  but  (Jeorge  III.,  who  was  a 
party  to  the  negotiation,  and  all  his  ministers, 
would  have  said,  with  fits  of  laughter^"  Oh, 
oome  now,  my  lord,  you  must  w>t  do  that.    For, 
since  we  have  bargained  for  a  price  to  send  him 
out  as  a  member  of  council  to  Bengal,  you  see 
dearly  that  we  could  not  possibly  hang  him  before 
we  had  fulfilled  our  bargain.    Then  it  is  true  we 
might  hang  him  after  he  comes  back.    Bat,  ainoe 


the  man  (being  a  clever  man)  has  a  fair  chanca 
in  the  interim  of  rising  to  be  Governor-General, 
we  put  it  to    your  candour,  Lord    Barrington, 
whether  it  would  be  for  the  public  service  to  hang 
his  excellency  ?"     In  fact,  he  might  probably  have 
been  Governor-General,  had  his  bad  temper  not 
overmastered  him.     Had  he  not  quarrelled  so  vi- 
ciously with  Mr.  Hastings,  it  is  ten  to  one  that  he 
mighC  by  playing  his  cards  weU,  have  succeeded 
him.     As  it  was,  after  enjoying  an  enormous  sa- 
lary, he  returned  to  England — ^not  Gh>vemor-Gtene- 
ral,  certunly,  but  still  in  no  fear  of  being  hanged. 
Instead  of  hanging  him,  on  second  thoughts.  Go- 
vernment gave  him  a  red  ribbon.  He  represented  a 
borough  in  Parliament.  He  was  an  authority  upon 
Indian  affairs.     He  was  caressed  by  the  Whig 
party.    He  sat  at  good  men's  tables.    He  gave  for 
toasts — Joseph    Surface    sentiments    at    dinner 
parties — "  The  man  that  betrays"  [something  or 
other]— ''the  man  that  sneaks  into"  [other  men's 
portfolios,  perhaps] — ^*'is" — aye,ti/Aa^ishe  ?  Why 
he  is,  perhaps,  a  Knight  of  the  Bath,  has  a  sump- 
tuous mansion  in  St.  James's  Square,  dies  full  of 
years  and  honour,  has  a  pompous  funeral,  and 
fears  only  some  such  epitaph  as  this — "Here  lies, 
in  a  red  ribbon,  the  man  who  built  a  great  pros<> 
perity  on  the  basis  of  a  great  knavery."     I  com- 
plain   heavily    of  Mr.    Taylor,  the   very    able 
unmasquer  of   Junius,   for  blinking  the  whole 
questions  B  and  C.     He  it  is  that  has  settled  the 
question  A,  so  that  it  will  never  be  re-opened  by 
a  man  of  sense.     A  man  who  doubts,  after  reoZZy 
reading  Mr.  Taylor's  work,  is  not  only  a  block- 
head, but  an  irreclaimable  blockhead.     It  is  true 
that  several  men,  among  them  Lord  Brougham, 
whom  SohloBser  (though  hating  him,  and  kicking 
him)  cites,  still  profess  scepticism.    But  the  reason 
is  evident :  they  have  not  read  the  book,  they  have 
only  heard  of  it.     They  are  unacquainted  with  the 
strongest  arguments,  and  even  with  the  nature  of 
the  evidence.*     Lord  Brougham,  indeed,  is  gene- 
rally reputed  to  have  reviewed  Mr.  Taylor's  book. 
Thai  may  be  :  it  is  probable  enough  :  what  I  am 
denying  is  not  at  all  that  Lord  Brougham  re- 
viewed Mr.  Taylor,  but  that  Lord  Brougham  read 
Mr.  Taylor.    And  there  is  not  much  wonder  in 
thai,  when  we  see  professed  writers  on  the  subject 
— ^bulky  writers — ^writerl  of  Answers  and  Refuta- 
tions, dispensing  with  the  whole  of  Idr.  T.'s  book, 


*  Even  in  Vr.  Francis's  Translation  of  Select  Spoeches 
from  DemostheneSp  which  Lord  Brougham  naturally  used 
a  little  in  bis  own  labours  on  that  theme,  there  may  be 
traced  seTeral  peculiarities  of  diction  that  startle  us  in 
Junius.  Sir  P.  had  them  from  his  father.  And  Lord  Broug- 
ham ought  not  to  have  overlooked  them.  The  same  thiofr 
may  be  seen  in  the  notes  to  Dr.  Francis's  translation  of 
Horace.  These  pointSp  though  not  independently  of  much 
importance,  become  far  more  so  in  combination  with 
others.  The  reply  made  to  me  once  bv  a  publisher  of 
some  eminence  upon  this  question,  was  the  best  fitted  to 
lower  Mr.  Taylors  invest^lion  with  a  stranger  to  ths 
long  history  of  the  dispute.  "  I  feel/'  he  said,  ''the  im- 
pregnability of  the  case  made  out  by  Mr.  Taylor.  But  the 
minortune  is,  that  I  have  seen  so  man^  previous  im- 
pregnable cases  made  out  for  other  daunants."  Ay, 
that  vDoM  be  unfortunate.  Bat  the  misfortune  for  tha 
repartee  was,  that  I,  for  whose  use  it  was  intoided,  not 
bemg  in  the  predicament  of  a  stranger  to  the  dispute, 
having  seen  every  page  of  the  pleadings,  knew  all  (exce^ 
Mr.  Taylor's)  to  be  false  in  their  statements;  after  whidi 
their  iignments  signified  nothing. 
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single  paragraphs  of  wliich  would  have  forced 
them  to  cancel  their  own.  The  poBsibility  of 
scepticism,  after  really  reccing  Mr.  T.'s  book, 
iKTould  be  the  strongest  exemplification  upon  record 
of  Sancho*s  proverbial  reproach,  that  a  man 
**  wanted  better  bread  than  was  made  of  wheat — " 
-would  be  the  old  case  renewed  from  the  scholastic 
^ramblers  ''that  some  men  do  not  know  when 
they  are  answered. ' '  They  have  got  their  guietiiSf 
and  they  still  continue  to  ''maunder"  on  with 
objections  long  since  disposed  of.  In  fact,  it  is 
not  too  strong  a  thing  to  say-^-cmd  Chief  Justice 
Dallas  did  say  something  like  it — that  if  Mr. 
Taylor  is  not  right,  if  Sir  Philip  Francis  is  7Wt 
Junius,  then  was  no  man  iever  yet  hanged  on 
sufficient  evidence.  Even  confession  is  no  abso- 
lute proof.  Even  confessing  to  a  crime,  the  man 
may  be  mad.  Well,  but  at  least  seeing  is  believ- 
ing :  if  the  court  sees  a  man  commit  an  assault, 
irill  not  that  suffice  ?  Not  at  all :  ocular 
delusions  on  the  largest  scale  are  common. 
What's  a  court  ?  Lawyers  have  no  better  eyes 
than  other  people.  Their  physics  are  often  out 
of  repair,  and  whole  cities  have  been  known  to 
see  things  that  could  have  no  existence.  Now, 
all  other  evidence  is  held  to  be  short  of  this  blank 
seeing  or  blank  confessing.  But  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  of  that,'  Circumstantial  evidence,  that 
multiplies  indefinitely  its  points  of  intemextis  with 
known  admitted  facts,  is  more  Impressive  than 
direct  testimony.  If  you  detect  a  fellow  with  a 
large  sheet  of  lead  that  by  many  (to  wit  70)  salient 
angles,  that  by  tedious  (to  wit  30)  reentrant  angles, 
fits  into  and  owns  its  sisterly  relationship  to  all 
that  is  lefb  of  the  lead  upon  your  roof — this  tight 
fit  will  weigh  more  with  a  jury  than  even  if  my 
lord  chief  justice  should  jump  into  the  witness-box, 
swearing  that,  with  judicial  eyes,  he  saw  the 
Tagabond  cutting  the  lead  whilst  he  himself  sat 
at  breakfast ;  or  even  than  if  the  vagabond  should 
protest  before  this  honourable  court  that  he  did 
cut  the  lead  in  order  that  he  (the  said  vagabond) 
might  have  hot  roUs  and  coffee  as  well  as  my  lord, 
the  witness.  If  Mr.  Taylor's  body  of  evidence 
docs  not  hold  water,  then  is  there  no  evidence  ex- 
tant upon  any  question^  judicial  or  not  judicial, 
that  wiU, 

But  I  blame  Mr.  Taylor  heavily  for  throwing 
away  the  whole  argument  applicable  to  B  and 
O  ;  not  as  any  debt  that  rested  particularly  upon 
hhn  to  public  justice ;  but  as  a  debt  to  the  integrity 
of  his  own  book.  That  book  is  now  a  fragment ; 
admirable  as  regards  A;  but  (by  omitting  B  andC) 
not  sweeping  the  whole  area  of  the  problem.  There 
yet  remains,  therefore,  the  dissatisfaction  which  is 
always  likely  to  arise — ^not  from  the  smallest 
aUegaiio  falsi,  but  from  the  large  suppressio  veri, 
B,  which,  on  any.  other  solution  than  the  one  I 
have  proposed,  is  perfectly  unintelligible,  now  be- 
comes plain  enough.  To  imagine  a  heavy,  coarse, 
hard-working  government,  seriously  affected  by 
such  a  bauble  as  they  would  consider  performances 
on  the  tight  rope  of  style,  is  mere  midsummer 
madness.  "Hold  your  absurd  tongue,"  would 
any  of  the  ministers  have  said  to  a  friend  descant- 
ing on  Junius  as  a  powerful  artist  of  style-^"  do 
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you  dream,  dotard,  that  this  baby's  rattle  is  the 
thing  that  keeps  us  from  sleeping?  Our  eyes 
are  fixed  on  something  else  :  that  fellow,  whoever 
he  is,  knows  what  he  ought  not  to  know  ;  he  has 
had  his  hand  in  some  of  our  pockets  :  he's  a  good 
locksmith,  is  that  Junius  ;  and  before  he  reaches 
Tyburn,  who  knows  what  amount  of  mischief 
he  may  do  to  self  and  partners  ?"  The  rumour 
that  ministers  were  themselves  alarmed  (which 
was  the  naked  truth)* travelled  downwards  ;  but 
the  why  did  not  travel ;  and  the  innumerable 
blockheads  of  lower  circles,  not  understanding  the 
real  cause  of  fear,  sought  a  false  one  in  the 
supposed  thunderbolts  of  the  rhetoric.  Opera- 
house  thunderbolts  they  were  :  and  strange  it  is, 
that  grave  men  should  fancy  newspapers,  teeming 
(as  they  have  always  done)  with  JPuiblieolas,  with 
Catos,  with  Algernon  Sydneys,  able  by  such 
trivial  small  shot  to  gain  a  moment's  attention 
from  the  potentates  of  Downing  Street.  Those 
who  have  despatches  to  write,  councils  to  attend, 
and  votes  of  the  Commons  to  manage,  think 
little  of  Junius  Brutus.  A  Junius  Brutus,  that 
dares  not  sign  by  his  own  honest  name,  is  pre- 
sumably skulking  from  his  creditors.  A  Timoleon, 
who  hi^ts  at  assassination  in  a  newspaper,  one 
may  take  it  for  granted,  is  a  manufacturer  of 
begging  letters.  And  it  is  a  conceivable  case  that  a 
£20  note,  enclosed  to  Timoleon 's  address,  through 
the  newspaper  office,  might  go  far  to  soothe  that 
great  patriot's  feelings,  and  oven  to  turn  aside 
his  avenging  dagger.  These  sort  of  people  wore 
not  the  sort  to  frighten  a  British  Ministry.  One 
laughs  at  the  probable  conversation  between  an 
old  hunting  squire  coming  up  to  comfort  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  on  the  rumour  that  he  was 
panic-struck.  '*  What,  surely,  my  dear  old  friend, 
you're  not  afraid  of  Timoleon  ?"  Fii'st  Lord.— . 
"  Yes,  I  am."  C.  Gent.—"  What,  afraid  of  an 
anonymous  fellow  in  the  papers  ?"  F.  L.— "  Yes, 
dreadfully."  C.  Gent. — **Why,  I  always  under- 
stood that  these  people  were  a  sort  of  shams— ^ 
living  in  Grub  Street— or  where  was  it  that  Pope 
used  to  tell  us  they  lived  ?  Surely  you're  not 
afraid  of  Timoleon,  because  SQme  people  think 
he's  a  patriot  ?"  F.  L.— *•  No,  not  at  all ;  but 
I  am  afraid  because  some  people  think  he's  a 
housebreaker!"  In  that  character  only  could 
Timoleon  become  formidable  to  a  Cabinet  Minister; 
and  in  some  such  character  must  our  friend, 
Junius  Bi*utus,  have  made  himself  alarming  to 
Government.  From  the  moment  that  B  is  pro- 
perly explained,  it  throws  light  upon  C.  The 
Government  was  alarmed — ^not  at  such  moonshine 
as  patriotism,  or  at  a  soap-bubble  of  rhetoric — ^but 
because  treachery  was  lurking  amongst  then*  own 
households  ;  and,  if  the  thing  went  on,  the  conse- 
quences might  be  appalling.  But  this  domestic 
treachery,  which  accounts  for  B,  accounts  at  the 
same  time  for  C.  The  very  same  treachery  that 
frightened  its  objects  at  the  time  by  the  conse* 
quences  it  might  l)reed,  would  frighen  its  author 
afterwards  from  claiming  its  literary  honours  by 
the  remembrances  it  might  awaken.  The  mys* 
terious  disclosure  of  official  secx-ots,  which  had 
once   I'oased  so   much  consternation  within   a 
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limited  oircle,  and  (like  the  Freneli  affair  of  the 
diamond  necklace)  had  sunk  into  neglect  only 
when  all  clue  seemed  lost  for  perfectly  unravelling 
it,  would  rerire  in  all  its  interest  when  a  dis- 
covery came  before  the  public,  viz.,  a  claim  on  the 
part  of  Francis  to  have  written  the  famous  letters, 
which  must  at  the  same  time  point  a  strong  light 
upon  the  true  origin  of  the  treacherous  disclosures. 
Some  astonishment  had  always  existed  as  to  Fran- 
cis— ^howhe  rose  so  suddenly  into  rank  and  station : 
some  astonishment  always  existed  as  to  Junius, 
how  he  should  so  suddenly  have  fallen  asleep  as 
a  writer  in  the  journals.  The  coincidence  of  this 
sudden  and  unaccountable  silence  with  the  sudden 
and  unaccountable  Indian  appointment  of  Fran- 
cis ;  the  extraordinary  familiarity  of  Junius,  which 
had  not  altogether  escaped  notice,  with  the  secrets 
of  one  particular  office,  yi«.,  the  "War  Office  ; 
the  sudden  recollection,  sure  to  flash  upon  all 
who  remembered  Francis,  if  again  he  should 
become  reviyed  into  suspicion,  that  he  had  held 
a  situation  of  trust  in  that  particular  War  Office ; 
all  these  little  recollections  would  begin  to  take 
up  their  places  in  a  connected  story  :  this  and 
that,  laid  together,  would  become  clear  as  day- 
light ;  and  to  the  keen  eyes  of  still  surriving 
enemies — Home  Tooke,  "  little  Chamier,  *'  Ellis, 
the  Fitzroy,  Russell,  and  Murray  houses — the 
whole  progress  and  catastrophe  of  the  scoundrel- 
ism,  the  perfidy  and  the  profits  of  the  perfidy, 
would  soon  become  as  intelligible  as  any  tale  of 
midnight  burglary  from  without,  in  concert  with 
a  wicked  butler  within,  that  was  ever  sifted  by 
judge  and  jury  at  the  Old  Bailey,  or  critically  re- 
viewed by  Mr.  John  Ketch  at  Tyburn. 

Francis  was  the  man.  Francis  was  the  wicked 
butler  within,  whom  Pharaoh  ought  to  have 
hanged,  but  whom  he  clothed  in  royal  apparel, 
and  mounted  upon  a  horse  that  carried  him  to  a 
curule  chair  of  honour.  So  far  his  burglary 
prospered.    But,  as  generally  happens  in  such 


cases,  this  prosperous  crime  subsequently  avenged 
itself.  By  a  just  retribution,  the  success  of  Junius, 
in  two  senses  so  monstrously  exaggerated — exagge- 
rated by  a  romantic  over-estimate  of  its  intellectual 
power  through  an  error  of  the  public,  not  ad- 
mitted to  the  secret — and  equally  exaggerated  as 
to  its  political  power  by  the  government  in  the 
hush-money  for  its  future  suppression,  became  the 
heaviest  curse  of  the  successful  criminal.  This 
criminal  thirsted  fbr  literary  distinction  above  all 
other  distinction,  with  a  childish 'eagerness,  as  for 
the  amreeta  cup  of  immortallity.  And,  behold ! 
there  the  brilliant  bauble  lay,  glittering  in  the 
sands  of  a  solitude,  unclaimed  by  any  man ; 
disputed  with  him  (if  he  chose  to  claim  it) 
by  nobody ;  and  yet  fbr  his  life  he  durst  not 
touch  it  He  stood — ^he  knew  that  he  stood — 
in  the  situation  of  a  murderer  who  has  dropt  an 
inestimable  jewel  upon  the  murdered  body  In  the 
death-struggle  with  his  victim.  The  jewel  is  his! 
Nobody  will  deny  it.  He  may  have  it  for  ask- 
ing. But  to  ask  is  his  death-warrant.  "Oh 
yes!"  would  be  the  answer,  "here's  your  jewel, 
wrapt  up  safely  in  tissue  paper.  But  here's 
another  lot  that  goes  along  with  it — ^no  bidder 
can  take  them  apart — ^viz.  a  halter,  also  wrapt 
up  in  tissue  paper."  Francis,  in  relation  to 
Junius,  was  in  that  exact  predicament.  **  Yon 
are  Junius  ?  You  are  that  famous  man  who 
has  beei^  missing  since  1772?  And  you  can 
prove  it  ?  Qod  bless  me  !  sir  ;  what  a  long  time 
you've  been  sleeping :  every  body's  gone  to 
bed.  Well,  then,  you  are  an  exceedingly  clever 
fellow,  that  have  had  the  luck  to  be  thought  ten 
times  more  clever  than  reaUy  yon  were.  And 
also,  you  are  the  greatest  scoundrel  that  at  this 
hour  rests  in  Europe  unhanged !" — Francis  died, 
and  made  no  sign.  Peace  of  mind  he  had  parted 
with  for  a  peacock's  feather,  which  feather,  living 
or  dying,  he  durst  not  mount  in  the  plumage  of 
his  cap. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF 

AN  HtJMBUB  BMSWJS  TOUCHING  SCORN  OF  LOW  BIRTH. 


Yes,  t  am  one  for  your  contempt, 

Your  lordly  scofflng  bom — 
By  blood  tbo  heir^of  your  prond  sneersi 

By  birthright,  lord,  your  scorn  ; 
Fato  doomed  not  my  ancostral  blood 

Through  noble  veins  to  flow, 
My  fathers,  lord,  were  honest  men— 

I'm  low,  my  lord,  I'm  low. 

No — ^no — ^my  lineage  cannot  mount 

To  one  who  slew  hia  way 
From  beggary  to  cursed  rule 

On  Hastings'  murderous  day  ; 
No  feudal  plunderings — Norman  wrongs 

My  race's  records  show-— 
My  fathers  only  fought  for  rights-r?* 

I'm  low,  my  lord,  I'm  low. 

I  boast  no  scoundrel  ancestry 

Like  those  your  grace's  pride. 

Kings'  favourites— honest  men's  disdaia- 
At  courts  irho  fawned  and  liod  ; 


No  diplomatic  oheat  can  I, 
My  race's  glory  show— 

My  fiithers  knew  not  how  to  lie«— 
I'm  low,  my  lord,  I'm  low. 

No  unearned  heritage  I  own 

Of  park  and  ancient  hall. 
My  bard-won  wages,  lord,  alone 

My  own  of  wealth  I  call ; 
J  cannot  claim  the  bought  respect 

That  want  to  wealth  must  show- 
I  am  but  honoured  for  my  worth— 

I'm  low,  my  lord,  I'm  low. 

Of  honest  men  I*m  not  the  scorn— ^ 

I  neyer,  lord,  hare  strivea 
To  prostitute  to  my  own  gain 

Power  by  the  nation  given ; 
The  records  of  my  life,  my  lord. 

No  corn-tax  Totes  can  show, 
My  luxury  never  starred  the  poor— 

Tm  low,  my  lord,  I'm  low« 
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No  laokAj  dogs  ue  with  respect. 

That  paid  for  I'd  disdain — 
For  fawning  menials  at  m  j  heels 

Men  look,  mj  lord,  in  rain. 
Of  huznan  forms,  thank  hearen,  not  one 

My  Urery's  shame  can  show— 
M/  pride  in  man's  contempt  garhs  non»-^ 

I'm  low,  my  lord,  I'm  low. 

I  cannot  hoast  of  nselessness. 

For  no  man  doing  aogh^— 
I  earn  my  living  with  my  hand», 

Disdaining  aught  for  nought ; 
For  that  I  win  I  labour  pay, 

My  erery  day  can  show, 
I'd  sconi  to  liTe  on  others'  toil-^ 

Pm  low,  my  lord,  I'm  low. 

And  yet,  my  lord,  though  strange  it  be, 

I,  whom  you  high  deride, 
Yonr  scoff — ^your  scorn — ^your  social  dmdgo*** 

I  too,  lord,  haTe  my  pride ; 
Yes,  proud  of  some  things,  too,  dare  I 

Front  pride  with  pride ;  ay,  though 
With  nought  that  makes  yon  nobles  high^ 

I'm  k>w,  my  lord,  I'm  low. 

I'm  proud  that,  with  undouhting  trust. 

My  word  all  men  can  take ; 
That  woman's  heart  I  nerer  won-^ 

Won,  Tillain^ike,  to  break; 


That  upright,  spite  of  poverty, 

To  no  man  aught  I  owe ; 
That  duns  and  debts  aro  yours,  not  mine. 

Though  I,  my  lord,  am  low. 

I'm  proud  in  honest  labour,  lord, 
My  useful  days  go  by ; 

That  no  white,  weak,  unhorned  hand, 
No  silken  palm  have  I ; 

That  for  the  right  X*Ye  ever  stood, 
As  far  as  right  I  know ; 

Nor  urged  a  wrong  for  private  gain- 
Though  I,  my  lord,  am  low. 

These  things  are  poor  in  your  esteem ; 

And  yet  I  rank  them  more 
In  mine,  ay,  than  the  proudest  name 

That  Norman  blood  e'er  bore ; 
Nor  would  I,  for  your  worthlessncss, 

My  scorned  worth  barter,  though 
Ten  times  your  vaunted  rank  I  won — 

Though  I,  my  lord,  am  low. 

No,  keep  your  pure — ^your  Norman  blood, 

Your  coroneted  shame, 
Light  weigh  a  hundred  coats  of  arms 

Against  an  honest  name ; 
Despite  your  sooflb,  despite  your  scorn. 

Poor  worth,  I've  learned  to  know, 
May  well  look  down  on  titled  sham^-< 

Ay,  though,  mj  lord,  Hii  low. 
Greenwich,  W,  C,  Bkhnet. 
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SPECULATIVE  PHILOSOPHY .• 

That  Meehanitm  is  getting  exhausted,  and  intelleo- 
iuality  expanded,  is  the  excuse  of  the  author  for  the  pro- 
duction of  this  work.  The  appearance  of  a  second  edition, 
within  a  very  short  tune,  proves  the  validity  of  that  ex- 
cuse, even  beyond  the  author's  expectations.  He  frankly 
admits  that  he  "  did  not  give  credit  to  the  British  publio 
it  largo  for  sufficient  interest  in  the  abstmser  questions 
of  philosophy."  Agreeably  deceived  in  thisopbiion,  ho 
has  again  offered  his  work  to  the  publio,  "  in  an  improved 
and  more  legitimately  historical  form."  And  the  proof 
thus  afforded  of  the  demand  for  a  book,  more  like  an 
emanation  of  German  than  of  English  literature,  favours 
the  supposition  that  the  interest  in  speculative  philosophy 
is  reviving.  Saving  Tenneman's  '  *  Manuel  of  the  History 
of  Philosophy  " — of  which  an  Oxford  translation,  by  the 
Rov.  Arthur  Johnson,  has  been  for  a  dozen  years  in 
eeholastie  use— and  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes' s  popular  **  Bio- 
graphical History  of  Philosophy,"  wo  have  no  English 
account  of  modern  philosophy  beyond  what  may  be  found 
in  the  celebrated  "  Dissertation"  of  Dugald  Stuart,  pre- 
fixed to  the  "  Encyolopeedia  Britannica." 

In  this  state  of  matters  there  was  room  for  Mr.  Mo- 
rell's  History.  It  were,  perhaps,  to  have  been  wished 
that  his  pretensions  to  authorship  had  been  previously 
somewhat  oonflrmed.  Modem  f^osophy  is,  of  all  oon- 
oeivable  subjects,  the  most  critical  on  which  "  the  first 
thoughts"  an  author  ventures  to  intrude  upon  public 
notioe  can  be  elaborated.  And  it  scarcely  compeBsates 
sufileiently  that,  under  such  drcuMiitanoes,  the  author 

•  An  Historical  and  Critical  View  of  the  Speculative 
Philosophy  of  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  J. 
D.  Morrell,  A.M.  Seeond  Edition.  John  Johnstone, 
London  and  Edinbuiigh,  1847;  3  vols, ;  pp.  d90  and  666. 


feels  bound  to  speak  with  much  modesty  of  his  own  la- 
bours. A  bold  dogmatism  is  not  only  the  prerogative, 
but  ought  to  bo  the  property  of  a  writer  who  sets  up  aS 
the  valuator  of  philosophical  opinion ;  and  it  is  disagree- 
able to  find,  or  even  suspect  him,  "  in  verba  magietri 
jurasee,*'  Dr.  Tholuok,*  and  the  late  Dr.  Chahner8,f 
appear,  however,  to  regard  the  author  as  too  implicitly 
following  Cousin,  whose  French  electicism  is  not  just  the 
philosophy  of  which  we  think  the  English  revival  should 
avail  itself.  "  The  reason,"  says  Mr.  Morell,  in  his  now 
preface,  I  '*  1  have  followed,  in  the  main.  Cousin's  criti- 
cisms is,  primarily,  because  I  consider  them  very  near 
tho  truth ;  and,  secondly,  because  they  present  the  sub- 
ject in  a  form  best  calculated  for  giving  a  popular  view  of 
the  whole  question."  But  there  is,  we  suspect,  another 
reason,  in  the  forco  of  which  Mr.  MorcU  may  be  self- 
delndod — ^that  sort  of  admiration  which  attaches  to  the 
teaching  of  Cousin  as  the  last  master  under  Irhom  tho 
author  appears  to  have  studied. 

"  Whilst  going  through  a  systematic  course  of  study," 
he  states,  "in  London,  I  was  induced,  from  a  some- 
what undefined  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
to  take  up  *  Ijocke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Understand- 
ing.' The  perusal  of  that  immortal  work  seemed  to  open 
a  region  of  surpassing  grandeur ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
gave  few  results  npon  which  it  was  possible  to  rest  with 
calmness  and  satisfaction.  I  next  betook  myself  to  tho 
lectures  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  hoping  to  find  there  the 
satisfaction  I  required.  In  this  hopo  I  was  not,  for  the 
time,  disappointed.  The  style  was  so  captivating,  the 
views  so  comprehensive,  the  arguments  so  acute,  the 
whole  thing  so  complete,  that  I  was  almost  insensibly 
home  along  upon  the  stream  of  his  reasoning  and  his  elo- 
quence. Naturally  enough,  I  bocame  a  zealous  disciple ; 
"^^^^^^^"^^■^^^^^'^^— "^— ^^^^^^^■^■^"^■^'''"^■— ■— ■^"^■^■^■— ^^^'"^'^"^""•^^.■^ 

o  LUerariacher  Anzeiger, 

f  North  British  Review, 
I  Preface  to  second  edition,  p.  20. 
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I  accepted  his  mcnUl  flnMysis  as  almost  perfect ;  I  de- 
fended his  doctrine  of  causation ;  with  him  I  stood  in  as- 
tonishment at  the  alleged  obtuseness  of  Reid  ;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  his  ethical  system,  was  ready  to  consider 
**ip8e  dixit**  as  a  valid  argument  for  the  truth  of  any 
metaphysical  dogma.  Induced  by  the  lively  admiration  I  had 
conceived  for  the  Scottish  metaphysics,  1  proceeded  to  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  and  studied  philosophy  in  the  class- 
rooms which  had  been  honoured  by  the  presence,  and  en- 
lightened by  thegenius,  of  Rcidand  Smith.  Here  the  venera- 
tion for  Brown  began  to  subside ;  I  felt  that  there  was  a 
depth  in  the  philosophy  of  Reid  which  I  had  not  fully  ap- 
preciated, and  that  the  sensational  tendency  of  the  former, 
though  it  added  popularity  to  his  thoughts,  was  an  ill 
czcliange  for  the  incipient  spiritualism  of  the  latter. 
Hoping  to  probe  the  questions  relating  to  the  foundation 
of  human  knowledge  more  to  the  centre,  I  attempted  to 
read  'Kant's  Critick  of  Puro  Reason/  and  some  few 
other  continental  works ;  but  they,  for  tho  most  part, 
opened  a  region  so  entirely  new,  that  I  felt  quite  unable 
to  compare  their  results,  as  a  whole,  with  those  of  the 
Scotch  metaphysicians.  Desirous,  however,  of  pursuing 
the  subject  still  farther,  I  repaired  to  Germany ;  I  hoard 
Brandis  and  Fichte  expound  German  philosophy  in  their 
lecture  rooms,  and  spent  somo  months  in  reading  tho 
standard  works  of  the  great  masters.  The  different 
systems  which  were  hero  contending  for  the  preference 
gradually  became  intelligible,  but,  alas !  they  stood  alone 
•—in  complete  isolation  ;  but  to  compare  their  method, 
their  procedure,  their  aim,  their  results,  satisfactorily 
with  those  of  our  English  and  Scottish  philosophy  ap- 
peared as  yet  almost  impossible.  To  gain  light,  there- 
fore, upon  these  points,  I  turned  my  attention  to  France; 
the  name  of  Eclecticism  seemed  too  inviting  to  be  turned 
away,  as  it  often  is,  on  the  charge  of  Syncretism  or  want 
of  profundity ;  and  my  hopes  were  not  altogether  decep- 
tive. I  found,  or  thought  that  I  found,  in  the  writings  of 
Cousin,  and  others  of  the  modern  eclectics,  tho  germs  of 
certain  great  principles  upon  which  a  comparison  of  all 
the  philosophical  systems  of  the  present  age  could  be  ad- 
vantageously instituted,  and  saw  that  such  a  comparison 
would  bo  of  very  important  service  to  one  who  should  be 
anxious  to  travel,  as  I  had  done,  over  the  broad  field  of 
European  metaphysics.  IIow  eagerly  should  I  have 
welcomed  such  a  directory  myself  while  I  was  toiling  to 
get  some  clear  light  upon  the  conflicting  systems  of  Ger- 
many ;  how  highly  should  I  have  valued  a  simple  and 
definite  statement  of  the  foundation  principle  of  the  diffe- 
rent schools ;  how  intensely  rejoiced  in  a  work  which 
should  show  the  relations  of  the  one  to  tho  other  !  It 
was  with  a  view,  therefore,  of  supplying  the  want  which 
I  had  myself  felt,  that  I  began  tho  sketch  which  has  now 
swelled  into  these  two  volumes."  ' 
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Such  is  the  candid  narrative  in  which  the  author  shows 
eause  for  his  undertaking.  Ho  is  not,  perhaps,  the  first 
who  has  undertaken  to  teach  others  by  the  process  of 
acquiring  knowledge  at  the  same  time  for  himself.  But 
he  is  not  unlike  one  of  those  veracious  Irish  guides  who 
accompany  you  to  St.  Kevan's  Kitchen  and  Bed  along 
the  lone  and  gloomy  shores  of  Glendalough,  requiring 
your  implicit  belief  in  tho  romantic  miracles  of  which 
they  show  the  localities,  otherwise  you  could  not  attach 
the  slightest  interest  to  a  single  spot  of  them  all.  The 
naivete  of  Mr.  Morell's  confidential  candour  has  such  a 
oharm,  that  how  little  soever  we  may  be  disposed  to 
adopt  the  principles  of  Cousin  as  the  touchstone  of  tho 
philosophy  of  the  present  age,  we  are  constrained,  whilst 
we  bear  him  company,  to  resign  ourselves  to  his  guid- 
ance, reserving,  however,  for  after-thought  and  more 
mature  reflection,  to  determine  the  real  value  of  his 
comparative  estimate  of  modem  philosophical  systems. 

At  the  outset  of  his  work  the  author  is  very  careful  to 
impreM  us  with  the  simplicity  of  the  thing  called  philo- 
sophy, tracing  its  operations  eren  in  the  miod  of  the  little 


philosopher  in  the  eradle,  sponianeomily  fon&mg  his 
acquaintance,  and  an  extensive  acquaintance  too,  before 
emerging  from  the  cloud  of  Infiincy,  with  the  eztenal 
world.  Tho  first  man  that  reflected  was  the  first  specu- 
lative philosopher.  Ilis  text  hardly  contains  the  de&oi- 
tion,  although  it  gives  an  explanation  of  philosophy ;  snd 
the  only  definition  offered  (in  a  note*)  is  one  suggested 
to  the  author  as  comprehending  every  essential  point  :— 
"  Philosophy  is  the  science  which  reduces  all  things  to 
the  region  of  pure  ideas,  and  then  traces  their  oonnectioa 
and  unity." 

The  object  ions  against  philosophy  are  grounded  on  thecos- 
finement  of  our  knowledge  to  sensible  phenomena— on  the 
facts  that  the  deepest  thinkers  come  to  opposite  ood- 
clusions — that  philosophy  has  no  prmctical  utility,  and  is 
superseded  by  revelation.  To  these  four  objectioDs  the 
author  deems  it  prudent  to  reply.  Metaphysicisns  are 
well  convinced  that  the  former  is  a  fiillacy.  Many  of  our 
sensations  have  nothing  external  corresponding.  If 
colours  arise  by  the  separation  of  rays  of  Ugfat,  and 
sounds  by  pulsations  of  the  air,  we  cannot  pretend  that 
anything  exists  without  at  all  like  the  impressions  of 
colours  or  sounds  within.  And  if  this  be  the  case  with 
tome  of  our  sensations,  why  not  with  aU  \  Again,  for 
tho  notions  oiself,  oi  right  and  wrong,  ofeaiaafian,  Ac, 
we  are  certainly  not  indebted  to  our  sensational  faculty. 
With  regard  to  the  second  objection,  he  compares  tho 
contradictions  of  opinion  in  philosophy  to  the  oomph^telf 
opposito  views  men  of  the  greatest  sagacity  adopt  in  poli- 
tics, which  are  yet  conducive  to  national  prosperity ;  and 
to  the  different  forms  founded  on  the  common  data  of 
Christianity,  without  impairing  the  truth  of  the  qrstem. 
He  proclaims  all  error,  in  fact,  to  he  negciii'W—^  W^l 
short  of  the  fiict.  Of  such  a  thing  as  positive  error,  be 
denies  the  existence.  Thus  he  is  enabled  to  maintain 
that  philosophy  in  its  past  history  has  had  a  progreisire 
development.  In  answer  to  the  third  objection,  Mr. 
Morell  beautifully  illustrates  what  he  terms  the  law  of  the 
descent  of  thought ;  from  the  first  or  highest  order  of 
thinkers  descending  to  those  one  degree  below  them, 
losing  at  eaoh  descent  something  of  the  scientifio  fonn, 
till  it  reaches  the  mass,  in  the  sba^ie  of  some  admitted  or 
bare  fact,  which  they  appropriate  to  their  own  use,  simply 
as  being  an  acknowledged  truth  : — 

"  The  first  school-boy  you  meet  would  very  likely  tell 
you  with  some  accuracy  what  is  the  rapidi^  of  light ; 
but  as  to  any  observations  on  the  occultations  of  Jupiter  s 
satellites,  or  on  the  phenomena  of  abbration,  or  any  other 
such  method  of  computing  it,  on  these  he  has  never  be- 
stowed a  thought.  The  conunonest  seaman  that  has 
learned  the  use  of  his  sextant,  applies  to  his  own  purposes 
all  the  necessary  formulas  of  trigonometry  ;  but,  as  to 
the  methods  of  investigating  such  formulas,  such  matter 
lie  entirely  out  of  his  reach. ' ' 

Following  up  the  analogy  of  these  mathematical  formu- 
Us  by  the  t»rallol  caso  of  historical  formulas,  and  the 
historical  by  formulas  for  the  various  theories  of  the  fine 
arts,  we  are  led  insensibly  to  the  conclusion  that  in  like 
manner  there  are  philosophical  or  metaphysical  formulas, 
acted  upon  by  thousands  every  day  of  their  lives,  to  whom 
all  metaphysical  thinking  is  completely  foreign.  Thus  m 
the  middle  ages,  when  Aristotelianism  completely  moulded 
the  minds  of  those  who  did  think,  its  results,  mingled 
up  with  the  reUgious  opinions  of  the  day,  reached  tte 
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^hole  of  the  pOj^lar  intellect.  And  in  France,  during 
the  last  centniy,  complete  materialiBm,  with  implied  de- 
nials of  man's  immortalitj  and  God's  existence,  took 
possession  of  the  people  at  large,  who  neither  read  the 
aensoalistio  writings  of  Locke,  nor  studied  the  distorted 
edition  of  his  principles,  published  by  Cordillae,  nor  com- 
prehended the  farther  derelopment  of  tho  process  by 
Cabanis,  but  simply  caught  up  the  formukw  of  that  false 
philosophy  in  the  yery  intelligible  propositions  in  which  it 
came  before  them  ;  so  that,  instead  of  being  restricted  to 
the  few,  and  unintelligible  to  the  mass,  the  results  of  in- 
tellectual philosophy  practically  influence  the  mass  of 
mankind  more  than  those  of  any  other  department  of 
knowledge.  The  objection  that  reyelation  renders  speou- 
latire  philosophy  unnecessary,  is  disposed  of  by  showing 
that  revealed  religion  itself  is  rested  on  the  foundation  of 
natural  religion,  and  so  far  from  putting  a  check  upon 
philosophical  iuTestigation,  renders  it  the  more  necessary. 
Going  a  step  farther,  speoulatiye  philosophy  is  to  be 
regarded  as  absolutely  ineyitable — "  as  inevitable,*'  says 
Morel],  "  as  the  wants,  desires,  and  tendencies  of  the 
human  mind  can  make  it." 

"  Every  age  of  the  world,"  he  adds,  "  and  erery 
nation,  the  mind  of  which  has  attained  to  any  degree  of 
caltivation,-  hare  had  their  different  philosophies ;  that  is, 
have  attempted  to  unrayel  the  problems  of  their  own 
existence  and  those  of  the  universe  they  behold  around 
them.      The  grave  and  contemplative  Asiatic  silently 
brooded  over  those  subjects  in  the  earlier  stages  of  man's 
history  ;  tho  lively  and  versatile  mind  of  Greece  could 
not  fail  to  think  deeply,  and  to  grapple  earnestly  with  the 
same  great  questions ;  the  Roman  inteUect,  at  first  taken 
up  with  the  practical  toils  of  warfiire  and  government, 
was  constrained,  so  soon  as  the  opportunity  came,  to 
tread  in  the  same  path,   notwithstanding  it  had  been 
already  so  diligently  explored  ;  and  Christianity,  when 
it   ofTorcd  peace   to  tho   spirit   of  man,   wounded  by 
consciousness  of  moral  imperfection,   and  satisfied  the 
hoart's  longings  after  immortallity,  did  not  repress  but 
rather  incited  the  intellect  to  greater  exertion,  in  order 
to  sound  the  depths  of  our  being,  and  fiilly  to  comprehend 
our  relation  to  the  Infinite  and  the  Eternal.     The  middle 
ages,  which  witnessed  the  almost  total  decline  of  litera- 
ture, present  us  still  with  the  spectacle  of  the  human 
reason  struggling  on  amidst  all  the  surrounding  darkness, 
in  order  to  look  beneath  tho  phenomeral  world,  and  to 
seek  after  the  foundations  of  human  knowledge  ;  and  ever 
since  the  revival  of  our  modem  civilisation,  has  given  a 
fresh  impulse  to  the  human  mind ;  the  whole  region  of 
speculative  philosophy  has  been  one  of  the  principal  ob- 
jects upon  which  it  has  applied  its  awakened  energies.    It 
is  no  more  possible  for  the  spirit  of  philosophy  to  become 
extinguished,  than  for  the  poetic  fire  to  die  out  of  human- 
ity, or  the  religious  faculty  to  cease  to  operate  within  the 
mind  of  man ;  for  as  long  as  tho  impulse  of  the  intellec- 
tual faculties  exists,  it  wUl  ever  be  seeking  after  satisfac- 
tion." 

The  inevitable  rise  of  philosophy  is  also  shown  by  the 
fact,  that  the  power  of  accurate  generalisation  is  the  mea- 
sure of  true  knowledge,  and  that  every  branch  of  human 
knowledge,  when  folly  generalised,  lands  us  in  the  region 
of  metaphysical  research. 

Aristotle,  Kanty  and  Cousin,  in  turn  attempted  the 
resolution  of  all  our  knowledge  into  categories  of  primary 
ideas.  Aristotle,  dealing  with  the  matter  of  our  ideas, 
reduced  his  categories  to  ten ;  Kant,  applying  himself 
to  their /oriM,  by  his  deep,  clear,  criticism,  reduced  to 
two  fundamental  ideas,  **  contingent"  and  "necessary," 
which,  he  says,  "you  can  represent  to  yourself  under  the 
ibrmuU  of  unit^  and  multiplicity,  of  substance  and  pheno- 


menon, of  absolute  cause  and  relative  causes,  of  tho  per- 
fect and  tho  imperfect,  of  the  finite  and  the  infinite." 

But  to  collect  a  full  view  of  philosophic  opinion,  it  is 
necessary  to  attend  to  the  definitions  of  the  principal  sys- 
tems of  modem  philosophy.  Sensationalism,  the  philosophy 
of  the  French  Encyclopeedists,  and  in  tendency  of  Locke, 
made  the  senses  the  sole  fountains  of  human  knowledge, 
and  built  up  a  whole  metaphysical  system  on  the  basis  of 
external  nature.  Idealism,  the  philosophy  of  Berkeley 
and  Fichte,  and  in  tendency  of  Kant,  and,  in  its  first 
movement,  also  of  Reid,  followed  the  contrary  direction 
of  a  too  close  and  partial  analysis  of  ecJf,  and  based  a 
whole  philosophical  system  in  this  one  notion.  Out  of 
the  contradictions  of  these  systems  arose  Scepticism,  a 
philosophy  capable  of  detecting  falsehood  without  attempt- 
ing to  build  up  any  system  of  trath.  Then  followed  Mysti- 
cism, in  which  the  mind  last  of  all  takes  refuge.  To  the 
mysterious  spiritual  nature  within,  the  mystic  looks  for  a 
knowledge  for  transcending  the  feeble  results  of  reflection. 
Eclecticism,  the  school  of  Victor  Cousin,  recognlBes  one 
and  all  of  these  four  philosophies  as  movements  of  the 
human  reason,  and  rejecting  in  each  its  apparent  extra- 
vagancies and  inaccuracies,  pretends  to  build  up  from  the 
residuum  of  truth  a  new  and  more  perfect  system. 

A  review  of  the  progress  of  sensationalism,  from  the 
period  of  Baoon  to  the  commencement  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury ;  and  of  the  progress  of  idealism,  from  the  period  of 
Descartes  to  the  same  time ;  with  a  development  of  the 
different  forms  of  scepticism  and  mysticism  which  have 
arisen  from  these  preceding  systems,  on  the  Continent 
and  in  England,  furnishes  Mr.  Morell  with  the  proximato 
sources  of  the  philosophy  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Into  these  systems  we  do  not  enter,  however,  at  the 
commencement  of  modem  philosophy.     The  two  great 
eras  in  the  history  of  metaphysics  undoubtedly  resolve 
into  the  ancient  and  the  modern.     But  evtn  the  period  of 
transition  firom  the  one  to  the  other,  and  the  scholastic 
age  itself,  mere  renewal  as  it  was,  with  some  peculiar 
modifications    of   ancient    philosophy,    must,    with   all 
deference  to   Mr.   Morcll,   bo  allowed  some    place  in 
the  commencement  of  modem  philosophy.     That  scho- 
lasticism  had   to  be  combated  before  the  new  philo- 
sophy could  arise,  is  nothing  ^o  the  purpose.      Scho- 
lasticism was  principally  a  form ;  and  what  was  the  sub- 
stance with  which  this  shadow  was  overthrown?    Mr. 
Morell  himself  supplies  the  answer ;  it  was  altogether  a 
renewal  of  the  ancient  contest  betwixt  the  porch  and  the 
academy  ;  upon  the  arena  of  modem  history  Plato  over- 
threw Aristotle  and  the  peripatetics. 

The  interval,  till  tho  ago  of  Bacon,  was  therefore  ex- 
clusively occupied  with  the  renewal  of  the  ancient  doc- 
trines. Amongst  which  those  of  Plato  had  a  foremost 
place,  under  the  Medicis  at  Florence,  although  those  of 
Aristotle  still  retained  a  part,  and  were  upheld  by  snoh 
men  as  the  German  reformer,  Mclancthon.  Inferior 
spirits,  such  as  Lipsius  and  Eeinsius,  advocated  a  modi- 
fioation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics.  To  one  and  all  of 
these  prevalent  doctrines  must  we  assign  some  influence 
over  the  future  philosophy  of  modem  times.  Much  more 
must  we  ascribe  it  to  the  logical  science  of  Peter  Ramus ; 
the  physics  of  Telesius  and  Campanella,  and  the  novel 
theories  of  tho  independent  thinkers  of  those  times,  such 
as  Patritius  and  Bmno.  It  is  yet  indisputable  that  all 
these  minor  and  indefinite  influences  merged  in  the  ef- 
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forts  of  two  gigatitio  minds— thoso  of  Bacon  and  DcsciVtcs 
—to  turn  the  stream  of  scientific  investigation  into  those 
two  main  channels  of  modern  inquiry  it  has  ever  since 
.  been  pursuing.  Both  dealt  in  analysis.  Bacon  in  the 
analysis  of  Nature  ;  Descartes  in  that  of  thov^ht. 

The  influence  of  Bacon's  experimental  philosophy  upon 
the  progress  of  speculative  science — different  from  that  of 
the  Cartesian — was  necessarily  indirect.  Bacon  threw  away 
the  useless  Aristotelian  philosophy  which  he  had  studied 
in  his  early  youth,  and  substituted  for  it  his  Novum  Ov' 
ganum,  or  new  method  of  investigation — the  inductiTe 
method— consisting  of  something  more  than  collecting  ob- 
servations and  predicating  concerning  the  chiss  any  qua- 
lity observed  in  each.  This  would  have  given  but  a  small 
extension  of  knowledge.  He  instructs  us  first  to  collect  a 
Natural  History,  of  which  wo  are  to  classify  the  fiicts,  ex- 
punging the  useless,  and  viewing  the  significant  by  their 
relative  value  and  the  test  of  experiment,  until  the  causes 
of  phenomena,  or  the  constitution  of  bodies,  begin  to  ap- 
pear. Without  excluding  from  his  method  psychological 
investigations.  Bacon  directed  his  chief  attention  to  the 
great  want  of  his  age,  a  knowledge  of  facts  ;  and  the  ex- 
ample of  the  master  led  to  the  sparing  application  of  his 
method  in  higher  science ;  and  whilst  his  doctrines  upheld 
the  importanco  of  metaphysical  analysis,  the  tendency  of 
his  system  was  in  &vour  of  sensationalism. 

Hobbes  proceeded  upon  this  ground  to  developo  the  Ba- 
conian philosophy,  so  as  to  make  tensation  the  real  basis 
of  every  mental  operation,  sole  originator  of  ideas,  sole 
medium  and  test  of  truth.  Matter,  therefore,  became 
with  him  the  only  reality.  His  whole  doctrine  was  the 
doctrine  of  bodies.  But  these  be  divided  into  Natural 
bodies  and  Political  bodies.  In  physics  he  inculcated  ob- 
servation, and  leaned  to  the  atomistic  theory  of  Gassendi. 
In  psychology,  he  viewed  the  mind  as  wholly  material, 
the  phenomena  of  consciousness  as  the  direct  result  of 
organisation. 

The  criticism  of  Locko  and  the  effects  of  his  sensa- 
tionalism in  England,  as  seen  in  the  writings  of  Collins, 
t)otflwcll,  Hartley,  Priestley,  and  Homo  Tooke,  as  well  as 
in  Franco  and  Germany  in  those  of  Candillae,  Bennet, 
Hclvetius,  St.  Lambert,  Baron  D'Holback,  and  the 
French  Encyclopaedists,  ill  up  thb  chapter  of  the  progress 
of  sensationalism.  That  in  the  progress  of  idealism  is  de- 
yeloped,  in  four  movements,  emanating  from  the  influence 
of  Descartes;  the  first  including  Malcbrancho  and  Spinoza; 
the  second  English  polemical  idealism,  commencing  with 
Lord  Herbert  of  Chorbury,  and  including  Cudworth, 
Clarke,  Butler,  Berkeley,  and  Price  ;  the  third,  Grerman 
idealism,  including  Leibnitz,  Wolf,  Kant ;  and  the  fourth, 
the  Scottish  philosophy  of  Hutcheson,  Smith,  and  Reid. 

The  grand  result  is,  that  modem  philosophy,  up  to  the 
opening  of  the  present  century,  just  exhibits  four  diffe- 
rent movements  in  four  different  parts  of  Europe.  The 
first  is  the  French  movement  of  the  school  of  Descartes, 
dwindling  away  into  the  revived  plalsuism  of  Malebranche, 
or  the  realistic  pantheism  of  Spinoza.  The  English  pole- 
mical idealism  was  well  nigh  extinguished  under  the  suc- 
cessors of  Locke.  The  German  idealism,  however,  of 
Leibnitz  enjoyed  a  prosperous  career  under  its  Wolfian 
conneetion ;  and,  taking  another  direction,  seemed  only 
preparing  for  a  grander  flight  through  the  influence  of 
the  immortal  works  of  Kant.  The  fourth,  the  Scottish 
philosophy,  most  vigorous  and  original  in  the  hands  of 


Reid,  promised,  at  the  period  in  quMtion-^he  doM  of 
the  oentury — a  development  of  its  resources  cammensu^ 
rate  with  its  victories  over  scepticism.  The  two  anii* 
sensational  forces  of  this  particular  era  were,  therefore, 
the  respeotive  pliilosophers  of  Scotland  and  Germany. 

The  masters  of  the  Scottish  scliool  we  need  sot  psoM 
to  discuss.  The  merits  of  Dugald  Stewart,  Dr.  Tbomu 
Browne,  Young,  Milne,  Ballantyne,  Abercrombie,  an 
too  well  known  to  require  comment.  Morell  regards  the 
great  excellency  of  the  Scottish  phik>sophy  as  to  a 
great  extent  consisting  in  having  perfected  the  metliod 
of  metaphysical  research ;  its  main  defects  as  taking  a 
false  or  inadequate  view  of  the  reflective  method  ia  mental 
philoflophy,  and,  as  consequently,  wanting  oomprehNi* 
siveness  as  to  the  legitimate  objects  and  extent  of  pbilo* 
sophy  at  large. 

The  German  school  of  the  nmeteentk  century  he  tnei, 
through  its  six  representatives,  Kant,  Jaoobi,  Hertort, 
Fichte,  SchelUng,  and  Hegel ;  requiring  us  to  bear  in 
mind  that,  instead  of  the  analysis  of  the  powers  and  fteol-* 
ties  of  the  human  mind  being,  as  with  us,  the  chief  poiat, 
it  is  comprehended  by  the  Germans  in  one  very  svbordiaato 
division,  termed  piiyohology,  and  their  three  great  pro* 
blems  are  the  existence  and  nature  of  God,  the  universe, 
and  human  freedom. 

In  noticing  the  numerous  characteristios  of  modem 
Boepilcism,  Mr  Morell's  present  edition  is  obaraeterised  by 
a  digression  on  Dr.  Lamennaia*  "JSsqmsse  d'unPkHo- 
sopJte,''  of  which  he  made  no  mention  in  hiipronooi 
edition. 

The  residue  of  the  work,  after  illustraiing  the  fourth 
generic  system  of  philosophy  of  the  nineteenth  oentniy, 
viz.,  mysticism,  as  exemplified  in  England  by  Coleridge 
Taylor  in  one  department,  and  Sewell  in  another;  in 
France  by  St.  Simonism,  Fourier,  Pierre  Leroux ;  and  in 
Germany  by  Jaoobi ;  is  devoted  to  the  Edectio  school  cf 
the  nineteenth  century,  Royer,  Collard,  Cousin,  and  the 
modem  French  writers.  The  tendencies  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  nineteenth  oentury  are  summed  up  apart.  The 
tendency  of  modem  sensationalism  is,  the  anthor  a^pies, 
in  science  to  push  aside  the  doctrine  of  Providence  as 
altogether  exploded,  as  in  such  works  as  "  Combe's  Con- 
stitution of  Man,"  and  "  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History 
of  Creation;"  and,  in  politics,  to  base  all  human  legis* 
lation  upon  mere  expediency,  discarding  moral  principle, 
staking  the  outward  happiness  of  the  community  as  the 
sole  guide  of  the  legislator,  as  exemplified  in  the  political 
school  of  Jeremy  Bentham ;  whilst,  as  respects  theology, 
just  in  proportion  as  the  sensational  element  become:) 
predominant,  spiritual  truth  dies  away — as  exemplifi«<i 
in  the  materialism  of  Priestly  and  his  numerous  foUoirers 
in  Enghind  and  -America,  The  tendency  of  idealism, 
again,  is  shown  to  be  to  raise  the  idea  of  nature  in  phy- 
sical science,  above  mechanism,  and  to  impart  to  it  life 
and  soul ;  this  is  illustrated  in  the  writings  of  Sir  John 
Herschel  ;  whilst  in  those  of  Coleridge  and  Carlyle  we 
have  exhibited  the  tendency  of  idealism  in  the  praotieal 
walks  of  legislation,  adjudging  institutions  not  to  be  right 
because  they  appear  expedient ;  but  to  be  expedient  because 
they  are  right.  With  regard  to  the  religious  tendendesof 
idealism,  Mr.  Morell  exercises  a  wide  discriminalionbetwiit 
the  cases  of  England,  France,  and  Germany.  He  appesli 
to  such  writers  as  M'CuUoch  and  Whewell,  and  Lord 
Brougham,  in  his  "  Preliminary  Discoww/'  who  hare  »p- 
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plied  tiie  iiigbesfc  scientific  knowledge  to  maintain  the  yali- 
dity  of  our  natural  conceptions  of  religion.  He  asserts  that 
the  spiritual  philosophy  of  France  has  done  more  to  bring 
back  the  people  of  that  country  to  a  sense  of  religious 
obligation  than  all  the  direct  efforts  of  Christian  zeal 
combined.  But  in  Germany  he  admits  that  the  more 
•ztreme  and  daring  features  of  idealisI^  have  unhappily 
deTeloped  themselyes  in  connection  with  the  religious  life 
of  that  country. 

The  appendix  is  chiefly  occupied  with  a  matter  which 
will  excite  much  interest  amongst  Morrel's  readers — a 
reply,  on  his  own  part,  to  the  critic  of  the  late  Bey.  Dr. 
Chalmers,  in  the  "  North  British  Review."  It  is  sup- 
plemesnted  by  a  Tory  pathetic  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
that  great  man,  which  does  honour  to  the  living  as  well 
as  the  dead. 

Having  now  afforded  a  faithful  summary  and  dispassion- 
ate estimate  of  Mr.  MoreU's  philosophical  work,  we  have 
only  to  refer  for  ampler  satisfaction  to  his  own  text. 
Should  he  undertake,  as  is,  we  believe,  anticipated,  to  lec- 
ture in  Edinburgh  on  these  topics  during  the  ensuing 
winter,  we  feel  assured  that  there  is  no  living  au&ority 
will  be  listened  to  with  more  earnest  attention. 


How  are  Worlds  Formed  f  being  a  New  System  of 
Cpsmogonical  Philoiophy,  By  Samuel  Beswiek. 
Haslingden.     1847. 

The  AnderU  World  :  or,  PiOuresgus  Sketches  of  Crea- 
tion, By  D.  T.  Ansted«  Professor  of  Geology  in 
King's  CoUege,  London.   London :  John  Van  Voorst. 

Tbe  construction  of  worlds  was  formerly  considered  to 
be  a  subject  altogether  out  of  men's  reach.  Even  since 
we  remember,  comparatively  few  persons  pretended  to 
tell,  with  any  degree  of  precision,  either  how  this  or  any 
other  worid  was  produced.  Science  and  information  are, 
however,  progressing,  and  there  is  absolutely  now  no 
great  difficulty  encountered  in  the  inquiry.  By  aid  of  a 
hammer,  and  a  few  months'  rock-chipping,  peiteons  of  or- 
dinary capacity  get  at  the  whole  secret.  We  have  two 
works  before  us,  of  recent  publication ;  one,  a  large 
pamphlet,  showing  how  worids  in  general  are  made ;  and 
the  second,  an  antique  and  profusely-ornamented  volume, 
which  contains  a  history  of  this  world  in  particular,  not 
merely  before  the  flood,  but  before  what  simple-minded 
persons  are  disposed  to  regard  as  the  period  of  its 
creation.  Mr.  Beswiek,  the  author  of  tbe  thick  pamph- 
let, obligingly  Intimates  that  he  ex  pects  to  bo  assailed 
on  every  hand  by  those  who  "found  their  cosmogoni- 
cal  ideais  upon  the  letter  of  the  sacred  writings,  who  be- 
lieve that  the  system  was  originated  in  six  literal  days." 
Mr.  Beswiek,  of  course,  believes  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Nobody,  in  short,  who  professes  to  be  learned  on  these 
subjects  has  any  such  belief.  There  has  been  much 
learned  criticism  and  speculation  on  this  topic,  and 
whether  the  announcement  of  creation  in  Genesis  might 
or  might  not  be  in  our  translation  more  accordant  with 
the  original  if  "epochs"  had  been  used  instead  of  "days," 
is,  after  all,  a  question  of  less  practical  importance  than 
many  persons  seem  to  suppose  ;  since  nothing,  we  think, 
can  be  clearer  than  that  the  same  exertion  of  power  which 
is  supposed  to  have  placed  the  strata  of  the  world  in  re- 
gular order,  could  have  formed  a  world,  if  we  may  re- 
verently use  the  phnuci  with  all  ii»  geologic4  reUos,  and 


xemnants,  footprints  and  dried  fishes,  limestone  and  coal 
measures,  "  neady  nuule."  There  would  be  nothing 
more  wonderful  in  the  creation  of  a  fossil,  than  in  causing 
those  circumstances  by  which  the  materials  of  museums 
are  supposed  to  have  been  produced.  Those  persons  who 
accept  the  literal  language  of  our  Scriptural  transla- 
tion believe  in  something  of  this  kind.  They  do  not 
allege  that  the  trees  in  the  garden  of  Eden  were  the  sub- 
jects of  such  gradual  growth  and  development  as  have 
been  evinced  ever  since  that  creation  in  their  regular  suc- 
cession. They  do  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  first 
created  man  went  through  all  those  painful  gradations  of 
creeping,  and  teething,  and  tottering,  and  ultimately  walk- 
ing, and  acquiring  strength,  that  since  then  have  been  the 
lot  of  all  the  successive  generations  of  his  descendants. 
It  is  unnisoessary  that  they  should  believe  in  the 
thorough  absence  of  any  material,  in  any  form,  out  of 
which  this  earth  was  constituted  six  thousand  years  since, 
antecedent  to  that  date.  The  eduction  of  a  habitable 
world  out  of  a  chaotic  and  inhabitable  mass  is  an  equally 
great  miracle  with  the  volition  that  a  world  should  ap- 
pear where  nothing  previously  existed,  working  out  its 
decree! 

We  know  nc«t,  thei^fore,  that  there  need  be,  or  that 
there  really  is,  any  immediate  cause  of  quarrel  between 
the  geologists,  :tnd  those  who  insist  for  the  literal  inter* 
pretation  of  scr/pture  upon  the  mere  question  of  the 
earth's  age.  We  apprehend  that  the  real  quarrel  ori- 
ginates in  other  ixatters  on  which  geologists  themselves 
have  arrived  at  no  precise  conclusion.  Mr.  Beswiek 
has  a  high  and  highly  proper  regard  for  revelation  at  the 
commencement  of  .his  work  :  thus  he  says — 

' '  But  we  have  an  opinion,  tiiat  mankind  will  less  oppose 
the  progress  of  scienee,  when  the  important  fact  is  seen  in 
all  its  consequences^  that,  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Sacred  Writings,  not  a  single  scientific  fact  is  revealed 
which  was  not  knowm  before;  neither  throughout  the 
whole  of  our  Lord's  life,  from  birth  to  crucifixion,  as  re- 
corded in  the  gospels,  did  he  reveal  a  single  scientific  to 
mankind.  This  is  a  demonstration,  that  the  object  and 
mission  of  revelation,  or  of  theological  teaching,  are  not 
to  make  known  scientific  truth,  but  rather  to  make  a 
right  and  true  use— a  sincere  use — a  charitable  and  phi- 
lanthropic use— of  whatever  truth  or  knowledge  we  may 
already  possess.  This  ii  proved  by  our  Lord's  mission. 
His  constant  end  and  aini  was  to  direct  the  attention,  in 
the  use  of  natural  truth  and  things,  to  what  is  spiritual, 
heavenly,  and  eternal.  'i?here  is  not  a  precept,  saying, 
parable,  private  lecture  to  his  disciples,  or  sermon 
on  the  mount,  but  what  shows  us,  that  he  directs 
the  attention  invariably  to  things  of  a  spiritual  na^ 
ture.  His  constant  suhj(»ct  of  discourse  was  about 
heaven  and  hell,  and  the  lii'i)  of,  and  for  each.  As,  for 
instance,  tbe  kingdom  of  he;,  wen  is  likened  to  this  and  to 
that ;  lay  not  up  treasures  on  earth,  but  treasures  in 
heaven ;  fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body,  but  rather 
them  which  kill  the  soul ;  such  was  the  invariable  tendency 
and  object  of  all  that  he  said  and  did ;  consequently,  of 
his  mission.  And  are  not  his  gosi9el8  the  sublimest  standard 
of  theological  teaching,  and  his  life  of  a  theological  mis- 
sion ?  yet  he  revealed  not  a  single  scientific  to  mankind. 
Shall  we  say  that  he,  of  whom  such  miracles  are  re- 
corded to  have  been  done  firom  scLE-power,  was  ignorant  of 
much  scientific  truth,  then  not  known  ?  this  would  be  a 
display  of  ignorance  indeed.  The  prophets,  from  Moses 
downwards,  did  not  reveal  a  single  fittientiflc  truth.  Their 
mission,  and  that  of  revehition,  is  ro  teach  the  ultunate 
ends  to  be  realised — to  be  intended  and  designed  by  the 
application  and  use  of  scientific  truth." 

If  we  concede  this  reasoning,  ity  author  will  surely 
allow  us  to  inaist  that  thU  revelation;^  4)ix  irluch  he  pro- 
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fesses  to  place — and  wo  hftro  no  groand  to  fuppose  that 
he  really  does  not  place  the  highest  Talu6^--did  not  make 
erroneous  statements  regarding  natural  scionce  or  historic 
&cts.  He  will  allow,  we  presume,  that  while  it  in  no 
part  professes  to  ho  what  his  work  is  styled,  "  a  new 
system  of  cosmogonical  philosophy/'  yet  in  no  part  does 
it  offer  a  distinct  statement  on  any  suhject  whatever  which 
is  not  also  a  distinct  fact.  We  turn  irom  the  commence- 
ment to  the  terminatbn  of  his  pamphlet — ^wherepage  154 
and  onward  ho  says— 

"The  existence  of  boulders  on  the  north-eastern  shores 
of  Great  Britain,  the  east  of  loeland,  the  south-east  of 
Greenland,  and  especially  on  the  north-east  of  North 
America,  or  that  region  contiguous  to  Europe,  and  their 
non-existence  both  in  South  America  and  in  the  southern 
latitudeB  of  North  America,  considered  in  connexion  with 
the  direction  of  the  Great  Northern  belt  of  the  same  kind 
of  stones,  forcibly  leads  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
preoessional  circulation  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean  had 
carried  those  masses  of  granite  from  the  north  of  Europe, 
and  projected  them  upon  the  north-eastern  localities  of 
North  America,  where  they  would  be  deposited  before 
they  could  be  glided,  or  cast  upon  the  South  American 
•hores.     It  must  have  been  since  this  last  precossional 
retreat  of  the  ocean  that  the  debril  matter  on  and  about 
the  prominences,  the  mountains,  hills,  and  rocks  of  £u- 
Tope  and  Asia,  has  been  formed  by  disinte;jration.     From 
the  same  period  we  may  date  the  formation  of  our  allu- 
Tial  matter,  by  the  deposition  of  flowing  streams,  rivers, 
^.,  and  the  origin  of  the  latter  also.     In  fact,  the  whole 
of  the  present  snperfioial  arrangement  of  Europe  and 
Asia  commenced  from  this  epoch.     It  was  then  our  pre- 
sent vegetation  began  its  existence  ;  our  rivers  to  widen 
their  borders  at  one  place,  and  fiU  up  in  others  ;  and 
our  different  classes  of  animals  to  multiply  and  spread 
themselves  over  the  sur&ce.     It  was  then  that  colonics  of 
men  coming  from  tho  nearest  habitable  locality,   Cau- 
casia, spread  themselves  along  its  retreating  borders, 
thus  passing  over  central  and  northom  Europe,  forming 
establishments  in  what  are  now  known  as   Germany, 
Poland,   European  Russia,  and  S<sindinavia.      And  as 
the  waters  retreated,  gradually  spread  themselves  over 
Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  France,  Britain,  Ac.,  eveiywhero 
carrying  with  them  the  tradition  of  the  dbluox  or  flood 
which  had  covered  the  whole  earth  they  were  then  colo- 
fiising  ;  though,  in  consequence  of  all  records  and  stories 
"being  then  composed  according  Ui  a  science  of  correspon- 
dency, the  tradition  of  the  Delu'ife  would,  by  them,  have 
a  meaning  distinct  from  tho  literal  fact. 

"  We  may  now  see  the  truth  of  that  long  disputed  sub- 
ject, and  the  reason  why  the  Chinese,  inhabiting  the 
flhoros,  east  of  this  floods  have  rocords  much  older 
than  those  of  European  nations  :*  also  those  nations  in- 
habiting the  soiUJiem  range  of  this  flood,  viz.,  India, 
Persia,  Arabia  with  Chaldea,  Egypt,  and  Africa. 

**  Hence  at  the  supposed  time  of  the  Mosaic  deluge, 
about  4,000  years  since,  those  nations  had  arrived  at  a 
degree  of  perfection  in  the  aits  and  sciences  which  is  a 
marvel  to  this  learned  age,  rmd  of  which  we  can  form  no 
conception.  At  the  time  when  tho  religious  oommunity 
of  the  present  day  is  supposing  the  heavens  to  have  been 
formed,  they  had  mapped  it  out  into  configurations  :  at 
the  time  when  t^  supposes  the  first  man  and  woman  were 
rudely  tilling  the  grounA,  without  clothing  and  shelter, 
these  nations,  particular]  y  Egypt,  were  teaching  the  arts 
and  sciences  in  schools  :  had  formed  tho  most  durable 
cdifloes  and  buildings  tbjit  havo  ever  been  erected  in  the 
history  of  man  ;  and,  .'it  the  supposed  time  of  tho  Mosaic 
deluge,  they  had  so  fa  r  progressed  as  to  be  able  to  teach 
the  most  sublime  mysf  series  in  the  form  of  allegory.  Such 
is  the  nature  of  the  Afosaic  Cosmogony,  €u  described  in 
the  Sacred  WritintjSf  which  was  composed  in  those 
days,  f    Their  intellectual  condition  supposes  an  acquisi- 

•  See  M.  do  Fortui  d'Urban's  History  of  China  before  the 
deluge  of  Ogyges. 

t "  And  Moses  -was  learned  ia  aU  the  TOdpOd  of  the 
Egyptians.**— Act8„  c.  vii.,  v.  22. 


tion  of  the  experience  of  luccessi  re  generatiou,  exiending 
over  a  period  that  would  batfie  and  rend<»r  ridicnlout  all 
attempts  at  chronological  computation.  But  it  was  an 
age  of  allegory  and  correspondency  ;  and  hence  tbis 
appears  to  have  been  their  scientific  method  of  arriTingat 
the  discovery  of  truth. ' ' 

We  do  not  know  that  in  any  timilar  woik  we  eter  met 
more  grossly  absurd  statements  than  those  which  we  haT« 
quoted.     They  exhibit  the  wonderful  credulity  of  Mr. 
Beswick — a  credulous  acceptance  of  his  own  unagiostioiu 
that  almost  transcends  anything  manifested  by  the  Latter- 
Day  Saints.      We  certainly  never  could  find  oot  an/ 
records  of  Persia,  Chaldea,  and  the  other  nations  named 
— ^all,  it  may  be  observed,  within  the  supposed  limits  of 
the  flood — ^that  antedated  their  existence  so  mach  Ibrdier 
back  in  time  than  the  Mosaic  history,  as  this  expoander 
of  the  way  that  worlds  are  made  coolly  assomes.  Aooord- 
ing  to  his  theory,  tho  notion  of  a  general  fiood  originated 
with  the  colonists  of  Germany,  Poland,  and  so  on ;  but 
how  Moses,  who  was,  so  far  as  his  education  went,  "an 
Egyptian,"   learned  the  tradition,  since  there  waa  no 
overland  mail  in  these  days,  remains  to  be  explained. 
Mr.  Beswick  will  perhaps  indulge  us  so  &r  ai  jast  to 
cast  his  eyes  over  the  last  sentence  save  one  in  oor 
last  quotation ;    and   the  reason  why  we  respeetfalW 
ask  the  favour  is,  that  this  sentence  alone  is  sufficient 
proof  that  he  is  not  the  man  to  expkin  the  mysteria  of 
creation,    and   tell    us    how    the  worlds   were  made. 
If  these  Egyptians  had  reached,  as  he  says,  at  the  en  of 
Eve,  such  a  degree  of  intellectual  advancement,  ai  onlr 
accumulations   of  experience,   extending  over  periods 
"  that  bafile  and  render  ridiculous  ohronologieal  eompota- 
tion,"  could  confer;  it  follows,  that  now  in  the  en  of 
Victoria  the  same  people  must  be  advanced  b  intellectiul 
matters,  at  least,  considerably  beyond  those  Earopean 
races,  who,  it  is  allowed,  began  the  world  anew  enlj  four 
thousand  years  ago.     The  rapid  advances  made  in  pb/si- 
cal  science  and  its  application,  in  this  coantry  and  in 
Europe,  within  half  a  century,  being  immensely  over  any 
progress  attained  by  the  men  who  built  Thebes,  must 
certainly  be  the  product  of  incalculable  ages  of  experience, 
according  to  Mr.  Beswick' s  thoory ;  and  thus  his  Egyptian 
theory  knocks  out  tho  side  of  his  European  theory,  learin? 
it  plain  and  palpable,  in  the  teeth  of  boulders  and  panllcl 
roads,  that  there  was  no  flood  hero,  but  that  we  have  been 
progressing  in  science,*  knowledge,  and  arts,  for  a  million 
of  years,  less  or  more,  uninterruptedly.    All  histoiyw 
thus  made  a  lie ;  and  even  the  memory  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced class  of  citizens  is  converted  into  a  fiction.    "« 
have  a  dim  remembrance  of  having  been  taken— we  actu- 
ally thmk  ci^ied— to  see  the  first  steamer  that  ever  en- 
tered a  secluded  Scottish  port  ;  but  that  is  a  dreom-^ 
mere  fencifiil  vision  ;  and  the  remarks  we  fondly  treasured 
as  the  forebodings  of  village  patriarchs  and  matrons "» 
mere  boulders  or  debris  of  some  disordered  vision  of  the 
night.      Tho  fact  must  have  been  that  steam-boats  of 
rather  rude  construction  navigated  our  waters  many  cen- 
turies ago ;  and  the  gaUies  that  brought  Juliw  ^®*^  ^ 
Dover ;  or  the  curraghs,  in  which  the  Lords  of  Lom  navi- 
gated the  Sound  of  MuU,  must  have  had  at  least  one 
paddle-wheel ;  although,  probably,  like  Claike,  the  ccl^ 
brated  engineer  of  tho  Cricket,  halfpenny  steamer,  which 
recently  plied  between  Hungerford  and  Undoo  bridges, 
on  the  Thames— they  tied  down  their  ^^''^^ 
hempen  cord,  and  madQ  a  fatal  cjplww  occ»«w*v  • 
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We  hare,  indoedp  a  clue  ia  this  argument  to  the 
labyrinths  of  Ossian  ;  and  wo  tako  many  of  the  descrip- 
tions in  that  work  to  be,  instead  of  highly  imaginative, 
rery  prosaic  accounts  of  certain  transactions  on  the  water 
and  in  the  air,  that  may  he  even  yet  accomplished,  at  the 
small  charge  of  one  halfpenny.  We  can  also  fully  explain, 
on  the  reasonings  flowing  naturally,  spontaneously,  and 
unavoidably,  from  the  basis  of  the  great  Beswiokian 
theory,  those  acoouots  of  human  sacrifices  that  have  been 
ascribed  to  the  dark  mythology  of  the  Druids.  Wo  beg 
onr  readers  to  take  our  assurance  that  the  Druids  were 
mere  engineers  of  the  Cricket  species,  who  only  threw  an 
nufortunate  passenger  or  two  into  the  air  now  and  then, 
and  they  came  down  dead. 

The  statements  addressed  in  Scripture  against  human 
saorifices  in  Topbat  and  elsewhore  are  pure  allegories. 
Thero  was  a  **  myth,"  as  the  Germans  have  it,  and  the 
story  is  told  in  Scripture  with  such  reflections  as  seem 
suitable.  Baal  was  a  respectable  gentleman — the  mayor 
of  one  or  two  cities,  and  the  chairman  of  several  railway 
companies.  Tophat  was  merely  the  Sowerby-bridge  sta- 
tion on  a  railway  out  of  Jerusalem,  which  had  a  viaduct  of 
318  arches  over  the  Valley  of  Jehosophat— or  some  other 
valley,  it  matters  nothing  which.  If  any  person  doubts 
us,  he  can  consult  Brunetti,  who  will  put  it  into  his  model. 
At  this  station  a  great  accident  occurred,  in  consequence 
of  the  last  first-cLiss  carriage,  in  an  express  train,  getting 
off  the  line,  and  the  guards  not  paying  attention — in  point 
of  ^t,  there  being  scarcely  any  guardianship— because 
Robert  Jnmes  Baal,  Esquire,  the  chairman,  and  the  other 
directors,  wanted  for  the  shareholders  a  dividend  of  ciglit 
and  a  fourth  instead  of  seven  and  a  half  per  cent.,  and 
could  not  afford  two  guards  for  each  express  train.  The 
carriage  being  unnoticed,  was  dragged  along  for  thirty- 
two  and  a  third  minutes,  at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  an  hour, 
and  several  persons  were  killed.  That  is  the  origin  of  the 
myth  which  we  find  in  Scripture,  where  Mr.  Baal  is  used  to 
employ  a  principle ;  sometimes,  also,  set  forth  under  tho 
personification  of  R.  D.  S.  Mammon,  Esq.,  who  was  the 
original  chairman  of  the  company,  and  ultimately  retired 
to  his  estates  and  villa,  near  Sodom,  with  a  large  for- 
tune acquired  by  bearing  the  company's  scrip  on  tho 
bourse  of  Babylon.  Of  course,  the  prophets,  standing  in 
those  days  in  the  position  of  troublesome  newspaper 
reporters — "the  vermin  of  the  press" — a  phrase  erro- 
neously ascribed  to  a  celebrated  songstress,  though,  no 
doubt,  originating  in  a  committee-room  that  shall  bo 
nameless,  where  the  only  musiq,  is  the  porter's  bell  and 
the  engine's  whistle  :  these  prophets,  who  were  perpetu- 
ally interfermg  with  the  amusements  and  money-getting 
habits  of  society,  made  a  myth  of  this  fatal  accident,  and 
tho  evidence,  as  it  appeared  on  the  coroner's  inquest  held 
at  Bethlehem — which  we  in  our  day  have  read  wrong ; 
but  now  the  matter  is  explained,  and  the  entiro  tran- 
saction, we  trust»  placed  upon  an  intelligent  footing. 
Such  Is  the  advantage  flowing  from  an  enlightened  criti- 
cism. The  theory  involves  some  singuhur  corrections  of 
modem  history.  •  For  example.  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  re~ 
ported,  in  aristocratic  language,  to  be  without  a  grand- 
father. His  fiither  is  said  to  have  made  a  large 
fortune  by  the  use  of  some  extraordinary  inventions 
in  the  cotton-spmning  business.  This  vulgar  impression 
is,  however,  quite  a  blunder.  There  were  no  such  in- 
ventions of  modem  dats.     Gradually  men  inyented  the 
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spinning  machinery,  but  "jenniea,"  and  such  things,  pro- 
bably of  rude  construction,  were  wrought  in  Manchester 
at  tho  period  of  Agrisola.  So  some  old  persons  in 
Greenock  detail,  as  things  consistent  with  their  own 
knowledge,  various  recollections  of  the  celebrated  hero  of 
antiquity,  James  Watt.  The  whole  matter  curiously  il<. 
lustrates  the  progress  of  mental  mystificatiDU.  James 
Watt,  if  ever  he  existed  at  all,  must  have  watched  his 
mother's  tea-kettle,  some  afternoon  when  that  matron 
was  to  have  an  old  friend  from  the  desert  to  tea  with 
her,  nearly  800,000  years  ago,  in  a  cottage,  not  on  the 
banks  of  the  Clyde,  but  those  of  tho  Nile — perhaps  be- 
low the  cataracts,  although  some  authorities  point  to  the 
uppermost  regions  of  Upper  Egypt.  Most  probably, 
however,  James  Watt  had  no  real  existence,  but  is  a 
myth — neither  man  nor  mite,  but  myth.  So  in  referenoo 
to  Robert  Napier,  whoso  steamers  are  so  highly  f  imod 
that  one  of  them  is  tiaid  to  have  beaten  the  Fairy  in  speed, 
he  is  an  allegory,  that  may  be  depended  on,  and  his  works 
are  thoroughly  allegorical. 

Commonplace  persons,  who  will  not  investigate  theories 
and  their  deductions,  may  style  all  those  statements  ex- 
travagantly absurd ;  but  we  beg  to  tell  them  that  they 
are  neither  absurd  nor  Pickwickian,  but  good  sound  Bes- 
wickian  consequences  from  *'  a  new  system  of  cosmogo- 
nical  philosophy." 

Wo  return,  in  a  serious  and  staid  mood,  to  tho  book,  and 
its  beginning,  page  8,  for  the  purpose  of  making  tho  fol- 
lowing extract  : — 

**  If  objectors  to  our  philosophy  think  that  the  letter 
of  the  Divine  Word  contains  tho  real  truth,  ns  to  scientific 
subjects,  and  if,  likewise,  they  believe  it,  then  why  foar 
an  appeal  to  fact  V ' 

But  whnt  is  fact  ?  Objectors  are  asked  to  Appeal  to 
fact.  They  are  justified,  therefore,  in  asking  for  a  fact. 
The  nebula)  theory  was  eonsidcred  a  fact  three  years  ago. 
After  explaining  it — and  we  must  say  in  passing  that  tho 
explanations  in  this  pamphlet  display  much  research-  and 
acquaintance  with  the  subjects — after  its  explanation  ati 
page  31,  tho  author  says — 

**  Here,  it  will  be  observed,  tho  nebular  theory  is 
coupled  with  that  of  gravitation  ;  nay,  that  it  is,  in  fact, 
nothing  more  than  the  theory  of  gravitation  applied  to  tho 
elucidation  of  certain  phenomena,  or  certain  appearances 
of  a  self-luminous  matter,  with  a  view  to  show  that  it  is 
the  substance  from  which  all  the  stellar  bodies  and  astral 
systems  are  made. 

"  But  could  it  be  proved,  that  this  apparently  self-shin- 
ing fluid  is  nothing  else  than  an  extensively  vast  system  of 
stars — so  distant,  that  it  appears  like  an  irregularly  dim 
cloud  of  light — then,  of  course,  this  Theory  would  bo 
proved  to  be  not  rooted  in  the  nature  of  things — to  havo 
no  ground  in  which  to  germinate  and  flourish,  or  to  re- 
ceive the  culture  of  successive  generations ;  because,  no 
longer  consistent  with  known  fact." 

Then  he  tells  us  that  this  is  exactly  what  occurred. 
The  Earl  of  Rosso  and  Dr.  Nichol  smote  the  nebulse  hip 
and  thigh.  They  made  an  end  of  the  theory  one  fine  and 
clear  evening,  by  discovering  that  the  ncbuUc  wero 
clusters  of  individual  stars.  They  were  too  late,  how- 
ever, for  a  myth  had  been  written,  and  four  editions  sold, 
under  the  title  of  **  Vestiges  of  Creation,"  which  became 
a  very  popular  book,  especially  amongst  fino  young 
gentlemen  who  liked  to  believe  that  they  were  descended 
by  regular  succession  from  reptiles  and  toads,  and  had  a 
very  fair  chance  of  being  re-transmuted  into  reptilos. 
This  myth  ^as  founded  mainly  on  the  nebuho  theory.    It 
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members  of  the  group,  through  which  the  passage  from 
sauroid  fishes  to  true  saurians  takes  place,  but  belonjrr?d 
to  A  hipher  form,  and  to  a  complicated  tjpe  of  that  form- 
It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that,  while  prnwasion  and  a 
general  advanee  in  point  of  organ isaticn  is.  in  one  aenae, 
a  method  observed  by  Nature,  still  th.  re  is  not  tuch  a 
regular  gradation,  that  an  animal  of  lover  organiratioa 
can  be  supposed  to  bo  employed  as  the  agent  in  intro- 
ducing a  higher  group ;  this  riew.  howeTcr  plausible,  not 
being  borne  out  by  observation,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
being  distinctly  contradicted  by  the  results  of  geological 
and  paiaaontological  investigation." 

Professor  Ansted's  work  teaches  geology  under  a  new 
and  fiucinating  form.  It  assumes  to  be  a  history  of  the 
world,  provioas  to  the  changes  that  occurred  in  what  arc 
styled  the  various  epochs  of  creation.  The  material  of 
this  history  is  not  to  be  found  in  records  or  Ubrama. 
The  historian  must  examine  one  museum — ^but  U  is  ths 
world.  He  must  trace  hieroglyphics— but  they  are  writ- 
ten  on  mountains  and  valleys  by  the  Creator.  He  must 
inquire  into  the  origin  of  matter,  so  far  as  an  answer  to 
inquiries  can  be  obtained.  The  research  is  of  the  most 
interesting  character,  but  we  mainUin  that  it  has  only 
commenced.  Its  history  cannot  yet  be  authentically  pro- 
duced. Still,  even  if  hereafter  other  and  great  dis- 
ooveries  may  appear  to  change  the  nature  of  our  evidences, 
this  volume  will  continue  to  bo  an  interesting  iUostmtioa 
of  the  progress  attained  by  the  present  generation  of 
geologists.  Meanwhile,  if  we  can  suppose  that  what  are 
now  styled  "facts"  can  be  overthrown  by  subsequent 
inquirers,  still  we  have  an  addition  to  tlie  stock  of  most 
readable  books,  for  Profassor  Ansted's  volume  is  not 
excelled  by  any  other  romance.  We  may  explain  thus 
much,  that  by  the  term  "  facts,"  in  ite  use  in  the  previous 
sentence,  we  mean  rather  "deductions"  from  "facts.'' 
Certain  things  appear  in  a  particular  form,  under  sped- 
fled  cirenmstances.  These  an  &cU  which  cannot  be 
overthrown.  Deductions  are  formed  from  these  pre- 
mises, presumed  to  be  facts,  and  so  oaUed,  although  they 
are  merely  opinions,  resting,  as  we  believe,  often  on  a 
narrow  basis,  too  narow  for  the  superstrueturs  reared. 
We  are  quite  prepared  to  And  these  deductions  greatly 
modified,  by  the  application  of  closer  reasoning  to  oar 
present  knowledge  than  we  have  yet  observed,  or  by  tJie 
oxitension  of  that  knowledge. 

This  history  is  divided  into  three  periods;  the  fins 
ounent  from  a  time  antecedent  to  the  introduction  of 
life  down  to  the  appearanoe  of  land ;  the  seoond,  (ram 
the  formation  of  the  new  red  sandstone  to  the  tenninatioo 
of  the  middle  epoeh,  which,  according  to  this  author,  is 
not  clearly  marked ;  the  third,  from  the  introduction  of 
land  animals. 

Without  endeavouring  to  trace  this  long  history  in  its 
various  stages,  which  would  be  a  task  oquivaknt  to  re- 
writing the  work,  we  shall  quote  the  author's  statemeots 
regarding  one  or  two  particular  periods.  The  entire  tea- 
deney  of  the  work  is  to  di^rove  the  idea  of  |Nt>gressioo— 
that  is,  the  (pinion  that  organixatkm  prooeoded  step  by 
step  from  a  low  to  a  higher  deveiopmeut,  unttU  finally,  men 
sprang  from  monkeys.  This  theory,  which  scaively 
We  referred  to  the  "Vestiges  of  Creation"  in  passing ;  ■  merited  a  minute  rcfuUtion,  because  it  might  have  been 
and  in  the  second  work  we  are  noticing,  Mr.  Ansted's  gucoossfully  dealt  with  in  a  shorter  way,  k  shown  to  be 
"  Ancient  World,  or  Picturesque  Sketches  of  Creation,"  |  tbonMighly  inconsistent  with  facts,  and  with  the  frequcDt 
we  find  at  page  102  the  following  notiee  of  "  the  theory  i  appearance  of  superior  pro-existing  oiigMiiaitioos.  This 
of  iffogression  :"--  j  view  of  the  remains  in  deposits  is  to  be  found  in  seveial 

"  The  reptiles  thus  appearing  were  not,  however,    pasiftges,  and  W9  extract  oae  frsm  pa^e  99,  ^so,  'f^J^ 


appealed  to  facts.  It  app(^a1ed  to  the  nobulao  fact.  But 
now  it  appears  that  this  was  no  f  «ct  whatevor-^and  only 
a  mistake.  So  it  may  fare  with  Mr.  Berwick's  facts,  per- 
haps.  They  may  bo  resolved,  just  as  Earl  Reese's  teles- 
cope resolved  the  nebuhn. 

It  is  not  the  theory  regarding  the  npro  of  the  world — 
that  is,  respecting  tho  existence  of  the  earth  in  some 
form,  under  somo  organization,  previous  to  its  present 
era — that  those  who  believe  in  the  literal  interpretation  of 
scriptural  statements  consider  to  be  objectionable ;  but 
those  grave,  yet  Incidental  fancies,  unconnected  with  the 
main  theory,  that  are  thrown  into  the  bargain — fancies 
so  extravagant  as  the  existence  and  prosperity  of  the 
Egyptians  more  tlian  six  thousand  years  since. 

Mr.  Beswick's  creed  we  understand  to  be  what  he 
styles  "  the  orbiul  theory ;"  and  he  believes  that  a  long 
while  ago,  more  than  eight  hundred  thousand  years — 
for  that  period  has  been  occupied,  he  thinks,  by  our  tran- 
sitions— this  globe  was  dashed  off  in  a  chaotic  form,  and 
at  a  high  degree  of  temperature — ^very  hot  indeed.  Since 
then  it  has  been  occupied  in  cooling,  and  spinning  itself 
into  the  orbital  form.  In  that  respect  it  has  been  mak- 
ing progress,  and  in  the  lapse  of  ages  will  become  per- 
fect as  to  shape,  and,  in  consequence,  perfect  as  to  many 
other  matters — such  as  the  regularity  of  seasons;  but, 
unfortunately,  it  is  threatened  with  another  partial  de- 
luge, almost  as  the  consequence  of  its  perfection,  though, 
as  this  will  only  occur  six  thousand  to  twelve  thousand 
years  hence,  our  readers,  in  general,  are  perfectly  safe 
from  its  consequences.  Mr.  Beswick  will,  we  hope,  ob- 
serve that  this  theory  also  contradicts  another  distinct 
statement  of  Scripture,  and  illustrates  our  previous  posi- 
tion— that  it  is  not  the  leading  geologic.il  statements, 
but  the  fancies  of  speculators,  based  on  no  foundation 
stronger  than  tho  theorist's  imagination,  that  are  obnoxi- 
ous to  the  oharge  mentioned  by  this  writer. 

The  geological  writers  and  lecturers  who  build  too  ra- 
pidly a  theory  on  an  observance,  and  not  on  a  fact,  arc 
themselves  liable  to  the  charge  of  bringing  scientific  pur- 
suits into  disrepute.  Ilashly-formed  theories  from  partial 
and  incomplete  inquiries  are  susceptible  to  the  most  pro- 
found objections.  They  have  been  made,  supported, 
proved,  as  it  was  thought ;  and  they  vanished  one  after 
another,  until  we  have  enjoyed  a  very  regular  succession 
of  errors.  This  experience  might  teach  caution  in  affirm- 
ing any  opinion  as  not  merely  probable  but  certain,  until 
its  evidence  were  found  to  be  more  conclusive  than  those 
statements  on  which  a  deluge,  ten  thousand  years  hence, 
or  so,  can  be  predicted  ;  or  even  the  opinion,  that  it  is 
just  eight  hundred  thousand  years  since  the  world  was  in 
a  chaotic  state  ;  or  1,700,300  years  Mnce  it  was  a  oomet, 
and  in  a  state  of  vapour,  can  be  maintained. 

Even  the  unlearned  amongst  us  can  perceive  that  this 
looseness  in  the  supply  of  proof,  and  facility  in  ac- 
cepting possibility,  or  even  probability  for  evidence,  dis- 
figure works  that  display  much  anxious  research  on  topics 
of  the  highest  interest ;  and  this  pamphlet  is  one  of  these 
works. 
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''  But  thd  groat  reptilian  fish  were  not  the  only  inhabi- 
tants of  the  sea  during  this  period,  nor  were  they  even 
the  only  ones  of  large  siie  and  possessed  of  great  strength 
nnd  voracity.  Not  less  than  sixty  species  belonging  to 
various  genera,  ail  nearly  allied  to  the  shark  tribe,  and 
fiome  of  them  of  very  large  proportions,  are  indicated  by 
the  'remains  of  teeth  discovered  in  various  localities  in 
limestones,  sandstones,  and  shales  of  the  carboniferous 
series ;  and  thirty-thi'ce  species  have  been  determined 
from  fragments  of  fins  and  detached  vertebrae  from  the 
same  beds.  Now,  as  there  are  no  more  than  seven  spe- 
cies of  shark-like  animals  determined  from  the  fossils  of 
tho  old  rod  sandstone,  even  including  two  which  may  be 
identical  with  some  of  the  other  five,  it  seems  that  a 
great  and  important  change  had  taken  place  in  the  intro- 
duction of  a  largo  number  of  species  of  this  class,  which 
was  very  imperfectly  represented  at  first,  but  which  con- 
tinued important  for  a  very  long  time,  and  still  forms  a 
group  performing  a  distinct  part  in  the  economy  of  orea. 

tion." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  The  numerous  rays,  or  bony  spines,  caXLedlchthyodoni- 
liUs,  00  often  found  fossil  in  these  and  newer  strata, 
seem  to  be  identical  with  the  bony  spine  with  which  the 
Port  Jackson  shark  is  provided,  and  which  being  move- 
ikble,  and  attached  to  a  fin,  enables  the  animal  to  turn 
itself  readily  on  its  back  while  swimming.  These  spines 
are  variously  marked,  according  to  the  species  or  genus 
to  which  they  belong.  They  will  be  described  at  greater 
length  in  a  future  chapter  when  treating  of  lias  fossils. 

*  *See  then  the  great  and  striking  change  that  had  super- 
Tened  towards  the  close  of  this  carboniferous  period. 
The  eorals  and  the  encrinites  remained  with  little  altera- 
tion of  general  form  ;  the  trilobites  were  nearly  extinct, 
and  seem  but  scantily  i*epiaced  by  other  crustaceans  ;  the 
brachiopoda  had  assumed  new  forme,  which  some  of  them 
retained  long  afterwards,  and  which  are  even  handed 
down  to  the  present  day ;  the  ordinary  bivalve  and  uni- 
valve shells  were  gradually  increasing  ;  and  the  prevail- 
ing eephaiopoda,  retaining  up  to  this  period  the  elongated 
straight  form  of  orthoceratites,  were  also  developed  in 
the  spiral  form  seen  in  goniatitcs,  and  afterward  con- 
tinued in  ammonites,  a  form  better  fitted  perhaps  for  the 
altered  conditions  of  the  sea,  and  ihe  greater  stir  of  life 
that  was  about  to  succeed.  But  tho  fishes  present  the 
newest  and  most  striking  appearances.  The  minute,  but 
probably  fieree  and  voracious  species  which  first  marked 
the  ifltroduetion  of  this  class  of  animals,  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  comparatively  clumsy  and  awkward  race, 
coarse  feeders,  of  small  size,  and  indifferent  swimmers, 
but  covered  either  with  strong  plaited  armour,  or  with 
fine  coats  of  mail,  and  apparently  very  abundantly  distri- 
buted. The<^e  lasted  for  a  time,  but  then  gave  way  to  tho 
advance  of  other  and  higher  groups.  Innumerable  sharks 
of  all  sizes,  and  perhaps  of  mixuy  forms,  rapid  and  power- 
ful swimmers,  fiercely  and  insatiably  carnivorous,  were 
ajBBoeiated  with  huge  monstrous  fishes,  more  resembling 
reptiles  than  any  of  their  own  class  at  the  present  day, 
and  incredibly  powerful  and  voracious.  The  fishes  at 
this  time  had  attained,  it  would  seem,  their  maximum  of 
development  in  point  of  vigour,  and  in  some  respects 
(though  in  some  respects  only,  and  by  analogy)  in  struc- 
ture ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  interesting  to  find,  that  at  this 
point*  so  far  as  we  can  tell,  the  true  reptiles  were  actu- 
ally introduced  (the  remains  of  that  class  being  indicated 
in  the  coal  measures,  and  actually  found  in  the  magnesian 
UsfioaUiM  ftsao^iaited  with  oarboniferoos  species  of  fiishei). ' ' 


The  basis  on  which  Professor  Ansied  constructs  his 
history  may  be  understood  from  a  very  brief  extract  : — 

"  There  are  no  means  whatever  by  which  we  can  at 
present  detennine  how  long  a  time  elapsed  between  the 
conclusion  of  the  first  great  series  of  deposits  in  Englnnd, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  next ;  nor  is  it  for  us  to 
assert  that  tho  wild  and  chaotic  confusion  resulting  in  all 
those  violent  dislocations  of  the  hardest  strata,  which  we 
so  readily  observe,  was  iu  any  way  inconsistent  with  the 
existence  of  life  in  many  other  parts  of  tho  world,  now, 
perhaps,  covered  with  hundreds  of  fathoms  of  salt  water. 
But  I  would  not  dwell  on  this  possibihty,  for  I  wish  only 
to  speak  of  what  is  known  ;  nor  can  it  be  necessary  to 
wander  into  the  field  of  conjecture  or  romance,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  striking  picture  of  a  former  state  of  existence 
which  sliall  exhibit  all  the  charm  of  novelty,  both  in  the 
outline  and  colouring.  Without  any  such  conjectures,  of 
one  thing,  at  least,  we  are  certain,  that  during  this  inter- 
val, whatever  it  may  have  been,  and  however  it  may  have 
been  occupied  in  various  parts  of  tho  world,  every  species 
of  animal,  and  almost  every  vegetable,  seems  to  have  bee^ 
replaced  by  some  new  one,  not  differing  much,  perhaps, 
from  the  former,  or  performing  another  office,  but  yet 
different,  exliibitiog  an  instance  of  the  rich  variety  of  na- 
ture, and  an  effect  of  that  law  of  universal  dissolution 
which  appears  to  influence  species,  as  well  as  individuals, 
allotting  to  each  its  appointed  time,  and  causing  each  tQ 
pass  through  tho  different  phases  of  imperfect  develop- 
ment, full  growth  and  vigour,  and  their  gradual  but  cer- 
tain decay  and  death." 

The  interval  referred  to  is  from  the  first  to  the  second 
period — ^probably,  as  we  should  understand  it,  from  tho 
completion  of  tho  first  to  the  oommencei^ent  of  the 
second  great  change,  if  it  bo  supposed  that  these  stages 
had  any  permanent  platform,  and  were  not  a  perpetual 
succession  of  universal  agitations.  There  is  an  assumpr 
tion  in  the  third  sentence  of  the  last  extract  which  brcakf 
the  bargain  nmde  with  us  in  the  second.  That  bargain 
was,  that  we  were  to  have  no  conjectures — that  we  were 
only  to  **  hear  of  what  is  known" — an  important 
feature,  certainly,  in  a  history,  but  not  long  maintained, 
for  at  once  we  have  a  conjecture  served  up  as  a  fact 
known,  or  at  least  as  something  very  apparent — ^namely, 
that  some  law  mfluences  all  species,  securing  their  gra- 
dual but  certain  dqicay  and  death.  This  is  a  favourite  as- 
sumption with  geologists  ;  but  in  and  through  material 
science  it  never  has  been,  and  it  cannot  be  demonstrated. 
That  certain  species  of  animals  have  been  created,  and 
have  disappeared,  may  be  conceded,  although  we  are  not 
so  fully  conversant  with  the  globe,  and  the  denizens  of  earth 
and  water,  as  to  hold  that  to  be  clearly  proved ;  but 
if  it  were  proved,  still  the  rule  might  only  be  of  partial 
application,  and  arising  from  no  fatality  or  decaymg 
energy  in  the  species,  but  from  the  increasing  power  of 
its  foes.  There  once  were  herds  of  wolves  in  Britain  ; 
and  we  presume  that  thero  is  not  now  an  individual  oi 
the  species  in  a  wild  state  ;  but  their  destruction  was 
caused,  not  by  inherent  decay,  but  the  increase  of  exter- 
nal power.  Their  enemies  multiplied,  discovered  new 
agencies  of  destruction,  and  extirpated  them,  although  the 
last  of  tho  race  may  have  possessed  all  the  vigour  and 
power  that  characterised  his  earliest  progenitor.  To- 
wards the  close  of  tho  first  epoch,  Professor  Ansted  af- 
fords the  following  sketch  of  the  state  of  society  : — 

**  We  pass  on  now  from  the  consideration  of  this  chap- 
ter in  the  world's  history.  We  have  seen,  first  of  all, 
how  the  earth  lay  buried  in  the  dark  obscurity  of  its  early 
state,  when  the  only  rocks  of  mechanical  origin  consisted 
of  huge  nuisses  of  decomposed  and  pounded  granite,  bro- 
ken iotp  fragments  by  the  disruptioa  of  the  fii'st  thin  shell 
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of  solid  matter  :  and  in  these  deposits  no  evidence  has  yet 
heeri  obtained  of  any  crtatcd  thini^  having  cxis>ttd,  eithtr 
awininl  or  vc;:etaMe.     Wc  have  traced  the  hibiory  fir.m 
this  time  through  the  ]:eiio(!  when  a  few  worms  cr:nvK'd 
on  tlio  mud  and  snud  of  the  ncwly-mado  shores  of  the 
occau.  when  to  these  were  added  other  hiwer  forms  of 
animal  existence,  and  when  marine  vf^ctalles  first  em- 
tributed  to  the  subsistence  of  its  inhabiinnts.     We  have 
watched  the  appeai-aieo  of  its  denizens,  as  they,  one  after 
another  or  in  proups  pri'sent  themselves  and  ha\e  seen 
hew  different  were  tliesc  from  the  present  tenants  of  il«e  sea, 
and  yet  how  like  them,  and  how  evidently  and  admirably 
adapted  to  pertbrm  the  part  asaipned  them  ;  and  wc  have 
thus  irazed  upon  the  fir^t  doubtful  and  misty  appearance  of 
light  and  life,  as  they  have  bcc  me  visible  in  the  morninir  of 
creation  by  slow  decrees,  and  through  n  loni?  twilight. 
Trilobitos.  brachinpcds,  shell  t5sh  of  various  kinds  ai-e  seen 
to  abound  ;  and  the  cuttle  fish  or  creatures  nearly  allied, 
and  not  so  highly  or:ranifed.  reign  for  a  time  undisputed 
lords  of  the  sea.     At  length  their  reign  terminated  ;  other 
animals,  of  higher  and  more  complicated  functions  succeed- 
e  I,  and  the  waters,  after  long  preparation,  became  fit  for 
the  presence  of  fishes.     These  at  first  of  small  size  and 
comparatively  powerless,  soon  increased  rapidly,  both  in 
number  and  dimension;*,   and   encased  in   impenetrable 
armour,  seem  to  have  delighted  in  the  troubled  ocean, 
whore  the  coarse  conglomerate  of  tho  old  red  sandstone 
■was  being  necumulate<l :  and  fur  a  long  while  these  less 
perfect  species  of  tho  class  were  predominant.     In  time, 
however,  other  fishes  sprunsj  up,  the  old  ones  were  dis- 
placed, and  a  new,  vigorous,   and  powerful  group  of 
animals  came  into  the  field,   endowed  with  exuberant 
life,  and  darting  with  speed  and  almost  iiTesistiblo  force 
through  the  water.      Land,   also,   richly  clothed  with 
Tegetation,  even  to  the  water's   edge,  contributed  to 
support  this  abundant  flow  of  lifo  ;  and  same  few  land 
animals  of  high  organization  appear  to  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  insects  and  the  fre»h-water  animals  whose 
remains  have  been  preserved.     But  few,  indeed,  were 
the  tenants  of  tho  land,  so  far  as  wc  can  judge,  when 
compared  with  those  of  the  ocean  ;  and  while  we  have  in 
so  many  parts  of  the  world  a  rich  supply  of  the  vegetable 
remains  of  that  period,  there  aro  only  to  bo  quoted  the 
fragments  of  a  scorpion,  one  or  two  foot-marks,  and  such 
like  indications  that  nature  was  not  inactive,  though  the 
conditions  for  preserving  any  terrestrial  animal  remains 
were  so  eminently  unfavourable,  that  there  is  only  just 
sufficient  evidence  to  satisfy  us  of  the  fact." 

In  commencing  his  account  of  the  second  epoch  of  tho 
world's  earliest  history,  the  author  states  that  a  complete 
change  occurred  in  tho  nature  and  character  of  tho  ani- 
mals by  whom  it  was  Inhabited.  Unlike  Mr.  Beswick, 
he  does  not  attempt  to  calculate  the  Lipse  of  time  requi- 
site for  these  changes,  and  the  epochs,  or  periods,  which 
lie  describes,  are  not  measured  by  time,  but  by  tho  rem- 
nants of  organization  yet  to  be  found  in  the  various 
strata  of  the  earth's  surface.  "The  close  of  tho  first 
epoch,"  he  says,  "  was  marked  by  great  subsidenoies  of 
the  land  by  the  swallowing  up  of  continents  and  islands 
into  tho  sea,  and  by  accompanying  violent  disloca- 
tions of  these  fractured  materials  of  strata."  Such  is 
the  common  opinion  of  geologists.  It  is  to  be  accepted 
simply  as  an  opinion  formed  by  thoso  who  have  given  the 
greatest  thought  and  research  to  this  subject.  Still  it  is 
not  a  demonstration.  Tho  looseness  of  the  proof  may  be 
best  observed  from  our  next  extract : — 

"  Wo  have  seen  that,  even  up  to  tho  very  close  of  the 
earlier  epoch,  thera  is  no  distinct  and  unquestionable 
evidence  of  the  nature  and  position  of  the  land  on  which 
grew  the  vast  forests  from  which  coal  was  elaborated. 
Here  and  there  it  has  seemed  that  the  trees  of  which  we 
find  fragments  must  have  grown  on  the  spot  where  broken 
trunks  are  now  apparently  attached  to  their  roots,  the 
roots  and  trunks  being  buried  together  in  the  very  soil 
from  which  they  obtained  their  nourishment.     But  these 


instances  are  rare  and  exceptional ;  and  althoogh  we 
may  be  certain  that  the  land  was  not  far  off,  yet  its 
exrict  position,  and  whether  it  was  a  continent  or  an 
island,  c»r  a  group  of  islands,  whether  it  extended  south- 
wards or  northwards,  whether  it  occupied  what  is  now 
tho  Atlantic  Ocean,  or  was  shaped  like  Europe,  and  re- 
presented tho  two  north-eastern  continents,  we  cannot 
satisfactorily  determine.  Perhaps  the  most  probable 
opinion  is,  that  an  extensive  archipelago,  like  tlwit  near 
the  eastern  shores  of  Asia,  was  the  remnant  of  a  sinking 
tract  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  north  temperate 
zone  ;  that  pcrtions  uf  that  tract,  now  forming  parts  of 
England  arid  Central  Europe,  remained  thus  for  a  long 
time  In  shallow  water,  tho  recipients  of  many  deposits ; 
but  that  during  this  time  the  other  tracts  were  too  deeply 
submerged,  and  too  far  from  land,  to  receive  such  addi- 
tions." 

It  is  difi3culfc  to  form  anything  out  of  these  guesses  that 
merits  even  to  be  ranked  as  a  respectable  theoiy.     We 
aro  told  by  geologists,  at  one  time,  that  boulderv,  broken 
from  granite  cliffs,  were  conveyed  by  a  flood  of  water 
from    the  north-eastern    districts    of    Europe    to   tbs 
South    American    continent.      Wo  are  told   by  other 
geologists   that    "  the   vegetation    which    formed   the 
coal  deposits,   we  umj  be  certain,   was  produced  from 
land  not  far  off  from  its  prcscnt'position  ;"  that,  &rtber, 
**  some  tracts  were  too  deeply  submerged  and  too  &r 
from  land  to  receive  such  additions."     To  us  it  would 
seem  that  depth  of  submersion  might  be  a  valid  objection 
to  the  deposit  of  vegetable  matter,  but  distance  from  the 
land  where  it  was  produced  could  not  stand  in  the  way 
since  granite  boulders  are  said  to  have  been  floated  from 
the  north-east  of  Europe  to  Southern  America.     This 
pre-supposes  No.  1,  the  miracle  of  the  creation  of  granite : 
No.  2,  of  a  convulsion  to  chip  it  into  boulders  :   No. 
3,   of  a   very  terrible  flood  to  float   them  away  five 
or    six    thousand    miles.      The    old-fashioned  way  of 
accounting  for  these  things,    namely,    that  they  were 
created  oear  the  spot  where  they  are  found,  if  less  satis- 
factory, is  simpler  than  the  scientific  mode.     We  are  in- 
clined to  guess  that  the  vegetation  of  the  coal  deposits  is 
to  be  explained  on  this  principle.     We  do  not  think  it  is 
far  travelled.     We  believe  it  grew  near  by  the  spots 
whence  it  is  dug.     There  are  closely  analogical  oases  in 
the  present  state  of  the  earth's  surface.     We  find  trees 
imbedded  in  moss  where  there  are  no  living  trees,  and 
in  districts  of  tho  country  where  no  similar  species 
is  now  found  ;    and  we   know  that  the  production  of 
these  trees  is  within  the  limits  of  written  and  accre- 
dited history.     We   see,   also,   that  the  oommoo  peat 
and  turf,  when  sufficiently  compressed  under  machines 
of  considerable  power,  are  resolved  into  a  substance  not 
differing  greatly  in  its  nature  from  coal,   but  of  finer 
quality.     At  the  same  time  thero  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Tegetation  of  which  they  are  composed  grow  on 
the  site  of  the  present  nurses ;  but  if  it  had  been  com- 
pressed by  a  very  powerful  flood  of  water,  casting  over 
it  heavy  strata,  especially  under  atmospherical  influences 
that  we  cannot  realise — even  if  it  had  merely  been  com- 
pressed by  a  sufficiently  powerful  weight  of  matter— it 
would  have  been  resolved  into  one  species  of  coal. 

Our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  pursue  this  subject 
further ;  but  wo  aro  anxious  to  copy  a  few  additional  ex- 
tracts from  Professor  Ansted's  delightful  book.  The  second 
epoch  of  the  earth's  history  he  regards  as  the  age  of 
reptiles : — 

'  Of  all  the  aucient  lines  of  sea  coast  that  have  yet  been 
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introdacod  to  our  notice,  there  is  none  more  interesting 
than  that  of  tho  new  red  sandstone  sen,  for  wo  find  there 
not  only  marks  of  wonns  and  the  ripple  of  the  water,  but 
almost  every  other  marking  that  can  be  imagined  likely 
to  have  beon  made  under  such  circumstances  ;  and 
among  these  aro  distinct  traces  of  tho  pnssngo  of  numer- 
ous four-footed  animals  of  various  ditfcrcnt  kmds.  Every 
one  will  remember  the  astonishment  which  Robinson 
Crusoe  is  represented  to  have  felt  at  the  sight  of  a  human ^ 
foot-print  on  the  inland  which  he  thought  deserted  ;  and 
Bcnrcely  less  surprising  or  intci-esting  was  the  first  dis- 
covery of  these  indications  of  animal  existence  in  a  rock 
so  barren  of  fossils  as  the  new  red  sandstone,  and  in  a 
formation  in  which,  till  then,  there  hnd  been  no  sus- 
picion of  the  existence  of  any  animals  more  highly 
organized  than  fishes.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more 
certain  than  that  such  f  K)t-prints  do  occur  ;  and  although 
very  little  is  to  be  determined  from  tho  mere  form  of  tho 
extremity,  still  even  that  little  is  of  the  greatest  possible 
interest,  when,  as  in  the  case  before  us,  it  is  nearly  the 
whole  extent  of  our  infonnation.  It  is  especially  in- 
teresting to  find  that  tho  foot-marks  exhibit  indications 
of  some  animals  entirely  difforont  from  thoso  whoso 
actual  remains  occur  in  tho  bed,  and  of  some  which  pre- 
sent only  faint  and  distant  analogies  with  modem  species, 
but  which  are  yet  made  out  by  studying  the  peculiarities 
indicated  in  the  rarest  and  most  interesting  ot*  the 
fossils. 

**  Of  all  the  reptiles  at  present  found  on  tho  earth,-  the 
frogs,^  both  in  their  young  state  as  tadpoles,  and  in  many 
peculiarities  of  structure,  seem  to  form  the  nearost  con- 
necting link  with  the  fishes  ;  and  sinco  there  are  £cvr  dis- 
tinct analogies  between  recent  species  of  reptiles  and 
either  birds  or  quadrupeds,  the  whole  order  REpfiLrA 
now  forms  an  im{)erfoct  and  isolated  group,  better 
adapted,  it  has  been  suggested,  for  a  planet  in  an  earlier 
stage  of  its  existence,  tkm  for  ono  peopled  as  our  earth  is 
at  present. 

'*  Tho  secondary,  or  middle  period  of  the  earth's  history, 
however,  as  made  known  to  us  by  the  study  of  fossils, 
may  be  looked  upon  as  the  age  during  which  reptiles  pre- 
ponderated, and  we  shall  find  amongst  the  organic  re- 
mains of  this  period  a  great  number  of  forms  tending  to 
give  considerable  insight  into  the  plan  of  creation  with 
reference  to  this  important  depaitment  of  zoology." 

The  **  horrors"  of  that  period  were  happily  over  before 
man  came  upon  the  stage.  The  earth  has  been  filled  with 
deceit,  and  crime,  and  bloodshed,  and  oppression,  sinco 
our  race  took  possession.  We  are  bad :  the  reptiles, 
our  ancestors,  according  to  the  "  Vestiges,"  were  clearly 
worse : — 

**  There  were  then,  perhaps,  existing,  on  or  near  the 
land,  some  of  those  reptiles  which  I  shall  describe  in  the 
next  chapter  ;  and  with  them  were  associated  some  tioie 
erocodolians,  not  much  unliko  the  fresh-water  garial  in- 
habiting the  Gauges.  These,  perhaps,  might  occasionally 
swim  out  to  sea,  and  bo  found  in  tho  neighbouring 
shoals. 

"  But  these  shoals  were  alivo  with  myriads  of  inverte- 
brated  animals  ;  and  crowds  of  sharks  hovered  about, 
feeding  upon  the  larger  forms.  There  were  also  numer- 
ous other  animals,  belonging  to  those  remarkable  groups 
-which  I  have  attempted  to  describe  in  some  detail. 
Imagine,  then,  one  of  these  monstrous  animals,  a 
J^Utiosaurus,  some  sixteen  or  twenty  feet  long,  with  a 
small  wedge-shaped  crocodelian  head,  a  lon<;  arched 
serpent-like  neck,  a  short  compact  body,  provided  with 
four  large  and  powerful  piddles,  almost  developed  into 
hands  ;  an  animal  not  covered  with  brilliant  scales,  but 
with  a  blnck  slimy  skin.  Imagine  for  a  moment  this 
creature  slowly  emerging  from  tho  muddy  banks,  and 
half  walking,  half  creeping  along,  making  its  way 
towards  the  nearest  water.  Arrived  at  the  water,  we 
can  understand  from  its  structure  that  it  was  likely 
to  exhibit  greater  energy.  Unlike  tho  crocodile 
tribe,  however,  in  all  its  proportions,  it  must  have 
been  equally  dissimilar  in  habit.  Perhaps,  in- 
stead of  concealing  itself  in  mud  or  among  rushfis,  it 


wonld  swim  at  once  boldly  and  directly  to  the  attack.  Its 
enormous  neck  stretched  out  to  its  full  length,  and  its 
tail  acting  as  a  rudder,  tho  powerful  and  frequent  strokes 
of  its  four  large  paddles  would  at  once  give  it  an  impulse, 
sending  it  through  tho  water  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  When 
within  reach  of  its  prey  wo  may  almost  fancy  that  we  seo 
it  drawing  back  its  long  neck  as  it  depressed  its  body  in 
the  water,  until  the  strength  of  the  muscnbr  apparatus 
with  which  this  neck  w.is  provided,  aud  the  great  addi- 
tional impetus  given  by  tho  rapid  advance  of  the  animal, 
wonlil  combine  to  produce  a  stroke  from  tho  pointed  head 
which  tew  living  animals  coold  resist.  The  fishes— includ- 
ing, perhaps,  even  the  sharks — the  larger  cuttle-fish,  and 
innumerable  inhabitants  of  the  sea,  would  fall  an  easy  prey 
to  this  monster. 

*•  But  now  let  us  seo  what  gopson  in  the  deeper  abysses 
of  tho  oc  '.an,  where  a  free  space  is  given  for  the  operations 
of  that  fiercely  carnivorous  marine  reptile  tho  IcUihtjotaU' 
rus.  Prowling  about  at  a  great  depth,  where  tho  i-eptilian 
structure  of  its  lungs,  and  the  br>ny  apparatus  of  th3  ribs, 
would  .illow  it  to  remain  for  a  lon^  time  without  coming 
to  the  air  to  breathe,  wo  may  fancy  we  seo  this  strange 
animal,  with  its  enormous  eyes  directed  upwards,  and 
glaring  like  globes  of  firv ;  its  length  is  some  thirty  or 
forty  feet,  its  head  being  six  or  eight  feet  long;  ami 
it  has  paddle?  and  a  tail  like  a  ?»hark.  Its  wholo  ener- 
gies are  fixed  on  what  is  going  on  above,  where  the  Pie- 
siosaurus,  or  some  giant  shark,  is  seen  devouring  its 
proy.  Suldenly  striking  with  its  short  hut  compact 
paddles,  and  obtaining  a  powerful  impetus  by  flapping  its 
largo  tnil,  the  monster  darts  through  tho  water  at  a  rate 
which  the  eye  can  scarcely  follow,  towards  tho  surface. 
The  va^^t  jaws,  lined  with  formidable  rows  of  teeth,  soou 
open  wide  to  their  full  extent ;  the  object  of  attack  is 
approached — is  overtaken.  With  a  motion  quicker  than 
thought  the  jaws  are  snapped  together,  and  the  work  is 
done.  The  monster,  becoming  gorged,  floats  languidly 
near  the  surface,  with  a  portion  of  tho  top  of  its  head  and 
its  nostrils  visible,  like  an  island  covered  with  black  mud, 
above  tho  water. 

•  *  Such  scenes  as  these  must  have  been  every  day  enacted 
during  the  many  ages  when  the  waters  of  oceim  were  spread 
over  what  is  now  land  in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  and 
when  the  land  then  adjacent  provided  the  calcareous  mud 
now  forming  tho  lias. 

?  *  But  a  description  of  such  scenes  of  horror  and  carnage, 
enacted  at  termor  periods  of  tho  earth's  history,  may  per- 
haps induce  some  of  my  roadera  to  question  tho  wisdom 
th;it  permitted,  nay,  enacted  them,  and  concludo  rashly 
that  they  are  opposed  to  tho  ideas  wo  aro  encouraged 
to  form  of  tho  goodness  of  that  Being,  the  neces- 
sary action  of  whose  laws,  enforced  on  all  living  be- 
ings, gives  rise  to  them.  By  no  means,  however,  is 
this  tho  case.  Those  very  results  are  perfectly  com- 
patible with  the  greatest  wisdom  and  goodness,  and, 
even  according  to  our  limited  views  of  the  course 
of  nature,  they  may  be  shown  not  to  involve  any  needless 
sufiering  to  us  men,  constituted  as  we  are,  and  looking 
upon  death  as  a  punishment  which  must  be  endured,  pre- 
mature and  violent  destruction  seems  to  involve  unneces- 
sary pain.  But  such  is  not  the  law  of  natiu^  as  it  rcLites 
to  animal  life  in  general.  The  vciy  exuberance  and  abun- 
dance of  life  is  at  once  obtained  and  kept  within  proper 
bounds  by  this  rapacity  of  some  great  tribes.  A  linger- 
ing death — a  natural  decay  of  those  powers  which  alone 
enable  tho  animal  to  enjoy  life,  would,  on  the  contrary, 
bo  a  most  miserable  arrangement  for  beings  not  endowed 
with  reason,  and  not  assisting  one  anotlK»r.  It  would  bo 
cruelty,  because  it  would  involve  great  and  hopeless  sut- 
fering.  Death  by  violence  is  to  all  unreasoning  creatures 
tho  easiest  death,  for  it  is  the  most  instantaneous,  and 
therefore,  no  doubt,  it  has  been  ordained  that,  throughout 
large  classes,  thei'e  should  be  an  almost  indefinite  rate  of 
increase,  accompanied  by  destruction,  rapid  and  complete, 
in  a  corresponding  degree,  since  in  this  way  only  the 
greatest  amount  of  happiness  is  ensured,  and  tho  pain 
and  misery  of  slow  decay  of  tho  vitol  powei-s  prevented. 
All  nature'  both  living  and  extinct,  abounds  with  facts 
proving  the  truth  of  this  view,  and  it  would  be  as  unrcr- 
.^onable  to  doubt  the  wbdom  and  goodness  of  this  arrange- 
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ment,  m  it  would  bd  to  eall  in  question  the  tantaal  adap- 
tation  of  each  part  in  the  great  scheme  of  creation.  No 
one  who  e3umine9  nature  for  himself,  however  superfl- 
ciallf ,  can  doabt  the  latter  ;  and  no  one,  certainly,  who 
duly  considers  the  laws  ordained  for  the  j^neral  govem- 
ment  of  the  world,  can  believe  it  possible  for  these  laws 
to  have  acted  without  a  system  of  compensation,  accord- 
in*  to  which  the  vital  energies  of  one  tribe  serve  to  prepare 
food  for  the  development  of  higher  powers  in  another.'* 

We  have  never  read  a  scientific  work  with  greater  inte- 
rest. The  history  may  be  true  or  filse.  The  author 
rather  offers  it  as  his  impressions,  or  deductions  from  his 
observations ;  but  that  scarcely  detracts  from  the  interest 
of  his  speculations  regarding  the  period  when  the  earth 
was  without  form,  and  void  ;  when  neither  reason  nor  re- 
sponsibility was  to  bo  found  amid  its  darkness. 


Travels  in  Central  America,      By  Robert   Glasgow 
Dunlop,  Esq.     London  :  Longman  ife  Co. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  now  beyond  the  reach  of 
criticism,  having  died,  as  we  learn,  when  the  last  sheet 
of  it  had  passed  through  tho  press.  The  work  itself 
reflects  very  high  credit  on  its  departed  author,  and 
affords  evidence  of  the  loss  that  has  been  sustained  by 
his  early  death. 

Tho  object  aimed  at  In  this  volume,  as  stated  in  the 
preface,  is  to  furnish  the  English  reader  with  somo  cor- 
rect and  trustworthy  information  respecting  a  portion  of 
the  world  which  is  very  little  known  in  this  country.    Ac- 
cordingly, wo  are  furnished  with  a  minute  and  interest- 
ing description  of  the  principal  cities  and  localities  visited 
by  the  author.     A  brief  history  is  also  given  of  the  re- 
public of  Central  America,  from  its  origin  down  to  the 
present  time.     Notice  is  likewise  taken  of  its  climate, 
productions,  commerce,  customs,  animals,  geology,  vol- 
canoes, &,c.  ;  while  its  population,  religion,  and  education 
receive  a  proper  share  of  the  author's  attention.     Alto- 
gether, the  work  will  be  found  to  contain  a  large  amount 
of  useful  information,  being  the  result  of  much  minute 
inquiry  and  extensive  observation  ;    and   it  is  likewise 
written  in  a  very  correct,  vigorous,  and  pleasing  style. 
If  Central  America  has,  hitherto,  been  little  known,  it 
needs  not  be  so  any  longer,  now  that,  in  this  interesting 
work,  we  have  been  furnished  with  so  full  and  accurate  a 
representation  of  it.     We  give  a  few  extracts  from  the 
work  itself. 

The  author  resolved  to  ascend  the  volcano  of  Tor- 
mentos,  and  the  following  is  his  account  of  the  scene  : — 

**  We  commenced  tho  ascent  amidst  broken  and  charred 
rocks,  intermixed  with  cinders  and  broken  pieces  of 
lava.  After  two  hours  of  hard  toil,  we  approached  the 
part  of  the  mountain  which  is  covered  with  smoke,  and 
the  discordant  noises  wo  heard  as  we  approached  it  be- 
came loud  and  terrific,  while  the  ground  shook,  as  with 
one  continued  earthquake^  Of  a  sudden,  we  were  enve- 
loped amidst  the  smoke,  and  heard  a  loud  explosion,  which 
scnttered  ashes  all  around.  My  guide  exclaimed,  *  0  ! 
santissima  Maria,  somus  perdidos*  (Oh  !  most  holy  Mary, 
we  are  lost),  and  called  out  to  me,  *  For  God's  sake,  let 
us  return,  if  it  bo  possible  ;'  but  I  felt  so  strong  a  curio- 
sity to  go  on  that  I  would  not  be  deterred,  so  I  answered, 
'  Go  back  if  you  like,  nothing  shall  prevent  my  going  for- 
ward.' Scrambling  up  like  a  cat  among  the  cinders, 
which  were  in  some  places  so  hot  as  to  burn  my  shoes, 
and  guiding  myself  by  the  flashes  of  lightning  which 
phvyed  about  the  volcano,  and  the  direction  from  which 
the  loudest  noises  proceeded,  as  the  smoke  entirely  ob- 
scured the  yision  I  slowly  ascended  among  the  lara  and 


cinders,  which,  however,  occupied  a.  good  deal  of  iiro« ; 
and,  in  my  ca<::emess  to  penetrate  into  the  strange  scene 
before  me,  I  did  not  reflect  that  the  day  must  be  passine. 
At  last,  a  lurid  glare  penetrating  from  amongst  the 
smoke,  and  the  increased  proximity  and  brilliancy  of  the 
flashes  of  lightning,  accompanied  by  a  noise  like  that  of 
the  burning  of  an  immense  furnace,  showed  ray  near  ap- 
proach to  the  grand  centre  of  the  volcano.  I  slowly 
proceeded  towanis  it,  but  at  last  feeling  exhausted  by  mjr 
exertions,  I  sat  down  on  a  block  of  lava  and  began  to  eat 
1  a  piece  of  bread  I  carried  in  my  pocket ;  but  I  wns 
I  roused  by  a  tremendous  explosion,  louder  than  any  thun- 
der T  ever  heard  ;  an  immense  lurid  flame  rose  from  the 
crater,  the  intense  light  of  which  seemed  to  penetrate  the 
smoke  and  illuminate  all  the  neighbourinsj  country.  The 
ground  felt  as  if  sinking  below  me.  I  felt  myself  thrown 
with  violence  among  the  ashes,  and  lay  for  some  time 
stunned  with  the  noise,  and  blinded  with  the  light.  When, 
after  a  little,  I  recovered  my  observation.  I  heard  the 
smothered  ronr  of  tho  volcano  near,  but  faint,  and  saw 
the  smoke  slowly  rising  from  the  crater  ;  the  rocking  of 
the  ground  had  ceased,  and  the  eruption  seemed  to  have 
passed  over ;  here  and  there  a  twinkling  star  appeared 
through  the  vapour,  and  the  moon  was  for  a  moment 
seen,  now  and  then,  through  the  smoke.  The  dread  so- 
lemnity of  the  scene  might  make  an  impression  on  the 
least  sentimental.  I  sat  still  Pome  time,  as  it  were  be- 
wildered, looking  at  the  red  glare  of  the  crater,  which 
appeared  like  a  huge  furnace.  I  then  attempted  to  ap- 
proach its  e6ge,  but  the  heat  and  suffocating  vapours  pre- 
vented my  reaching  it  within  about  twenty  or  thirty 
yards." 

At  the  dose  of  his  brief,  but  instructive  sketch  of  the 
history  of  the  Republic  of  Central  America,  our  author 
observes  that — 


"Little  hopo  can  bo  ontertatned  of  any  pcfrnflnent  im- 
provement In  Centrnl  America,  till  some  man  of  decided 
ability  shall  unite  the  States  and  form  a  central  pnvern- 
raent  capable  of  making  itself  feared  and  respected  by  all 
parties,  or  till  it  shall  fidl  under  the  dominion  of  some 
foreign  power  capable  of  formmg  a  firm  and  powerful 
government  of  a  nature  suited  to  the  country,  ovenivriDg 
the  factious,  and  affording  ample  protection  to  the  indus- 
trious and  well-disposed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  one  or 
other  of  these  events  may  soon  occur  to  rescue  this  de^ 
lightful  country  from  its  present  anarchy,  and  gradually 
place  it  in  the  elevated  rank  in  which  it  would  undoubt- 
edly bold  under  an  enlightened  goverment.  *' 

.  From  the  following  observations  it  would  appear  that 
ignorance  and  immorality  arc  fearfully  prevalent  amofl^ 
the  population  of  Central  America. 

**  Tho  icrnorance,  vice,  and  superstition  prevailing  m 
Centrnl  America  are  probably  hardly  to  be  equalled  m 
any  other  part  of  the  world,  unless  it  may  bo  in  the  in- 
terior of  Africa  or  the  East  India  islands.  In  the  tovns, 
not  one  in  ten  can  read  or  write,  and  in  many  parts  ot 
the  country,  not  one  in  a  thousand.  In  many  ^J"'''?' 
containing  some  thousand  inhabitants,  no  person  « to  m 
found  who  can  read,  and  when  a  traveller  is  compellea  to 
show  his  passport  to  the  alcadc,  who  is  the  first  civil  ana 
criminal  jud<rc,  ho  is  generally  requested  to  reart  J  ■ 
Moralitv  is  at  the  lowest  ebb  amon?  nil  cinqs'?*' fPJ^lS 
the  whites  and  Creoles  ;  indeed,  I  could  never  find,  jna^ 
among  them  any  disgrace  was  attached  to  ^^y^^' 
crime  except  pettv  larceny.  Murder,  perjury,  ^o**?^  • ' 
and  swindling  of  all  sorts  are  considered  as  quite  venw. 
The  priests  (Roman  Catholic)  are,  for  the  most  pan, 
blind  lenders  of  tho  blind  ;  and  the  better  educated  mei^^J^ 
consider  themselves  as  actors,  whose  ^"^^"^'^  ^^  JL  peo- 
tort  monev  by  actinir  the  part  which  will  P^^^^.^\^ 
pie.     Forms  and  religious  parade  are  carefu  ly  ''^P'  ^^ 


but  no  one  thinks  of  inculcating  private  morality,  or  ^ 
decency.  The  marriage  ceremony  is,  also,  m  ^^^  l'^^, 
expected,  considered  merely  as  a  form  to  keep  "P  P     " 


decency.     The  marriage  ceremony  is, 
expected,  considered  merely  as  a  form  ^ 
decency,  and  both  man  and  wife  act  in  private 
please. 


'*  I'have  never  found  any  native  rf  Central  ADttrlc* 
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who  wonld  Admit  thht  there  oould  be  any  Tioe  in  lying ; 
and  when  one  has  luoceedod  in  cheating  another,  however 
gross  and  infamous  the  fraud  may  bo,  the  natives  will  only 
remark,  *  Que  hombrc  vivo  V  ( What  a  clever  fellow ! )  All 
classes  are  addicted  to  gambling,  and  fur  more  money 
ohanges  hands  in  this  manner  timn  in  commerce,  or  any 
Icgritimate  business.  Nearly  all  the  Guatimala  merchants, 
who  are  the  only  ones  possessed  of  any  capital,  have  com- 
menced their  career  with  some  rascality.  Concubinage 
is  common  among  all  possessed  of  any  wealth  ;  nor  is  this, 
as  in  other  countries,  done  secretly,  if  at  all,  but  even 
wives  will  publicly  speak  of  their  husbands'  mistresses, 
and  express  their  approbation  or  disapprobation  of  their 
taste*'' 

It  will  bo  seen  that  the  priests  are  greatly  to  blame 
for  this  deplorable  state  of  things ;  and  that  in  this  quarter 
their  system  is  decidedly  opposed  to  the  spread  of  know- 
ledge, and  to  the  enjoyment  of  religious  toleration. 

' '  Though,  according  to  law,  education  is  entirely  free, 
no  person  except  a  Rcmian  Catholic  could  venture  to  set 
up  a  school,  as  he  would  be  certain  to  be  forced  to 
abandon  it  by  the  priests,  as  was  exemplified  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Crow.  The  consequence  is,  that  all  the  exer- 
tions of  the  priests  have  only  served  to  limit  general 
knowledge  ;  while  all  tho  young  people  above  the  labour- 
ing classes  have,  in  spite  of  them,  imbibed  infidel  opinions^ 
and  make  no  hesitation  in  calling  the  Christian  revelation 
a  ridiculous  iable,  and  the  priests,  comedians  and  cheats. 
They  speak  of  them  in  a  much  more  disrespectful  manner 
than  any  Protestant  would  think  of  doing,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  they  comply  with  the  unmeaning  Romish  cere- 
monies, and  kneel  and  cross  themselves  before  the  figures 
of  their  saints. 

**  Though  the  entire  liberty  of  religious  worship,  both 
private  and  public,  was  guaranteed  by  the  federal  consti- 
tution of  Central  America,  acts  have  been  since  passed  by 
the  states  of  Guatimala,  Honduras,  and  Costa  Rico,  in 
reference  to  this  and  some  other  of  the  fodeml  laws,  de- 
claring that  parties  differing  from  the  Church  of  Elome 
are  only  at  liberty  to  exercise  their  religion  in  private.  In- 
deed, such  religious  liberty  could  never  in  reality  exist, 
whatever  the  laws  might  be  on  the  subject,  as  the  priests, 
-who  have  the  entire  control  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
lower  orders,  would  bo  certain  to  excite  them  to  assas- 
sinate any  person  who  should  attempt  to  expose  their 
idolatry,  and  introduce  a  purer  system  of  religion.  The 
character  of  tho  priests  in  Spanish  America,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  is  grossly  immoral  and  corrupt — nearly 
all  publicly  live  in  concubinage,  and  a  great  number 
drink  and  gamble.  Such  being  their  own  character,  they 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  inculcate  morality  on  others  ; 
yet  their  supposed  sacred  character  makes  them  wor- 
shipped by  the  lower  orders,  though  they  are  ridiculed  and 
despised  by  tho  more  educated." 


favourite  Haunts  and  Rural  Studies;  including  Visits 
to  Spots  of  Interest  in  the  Vicinity  of  Windsor  and 
Eton,  By  Edward  Jesse,  Esq.  1  toI.  Ijondon : 
John  Murray. 

This  is  another  entertaining  yolume,  from  tho  pen  of 
an  author  who  has,  more  than  onoe,  already  appeared 
ftivourably  before  the  public.  As  its  title  imports,  it 
consists  chiefly  of  notices  of  several  localities  in  England, 
rendered  interesting,  either  by  their  natural  beauty  or 
their  historical  associations.  Our  author,  accordingly, 
conducts  us  to  Ritchings  Park,  where  Prior  and  Pope, 
and  Gay  and  Thomson  once  sung,  and  where  the  accom- 
plished Addison  once  wrote ;  and  to  Stoke  Chureh  and 
churchyard,  where  we  are  so  much  reminded  of  the  poet 
Gray ;  and  to  Hampden — memorable  for  its  being  the 
residence  of  the  patriot  of  the  same  name — a  name  still 
venerated  and  fondly  cherished  by  every  lover  of  liberty. 
A  TJsH  is  paid  to  the  eariy  tesldetioe  of  Pope,  md  |to 


Eton  College,  justly  celebrated  on  aooount  of  the  many 
illustrious  men  it  hva  trained  up  and  sent  forth  to  fill 
stations  of  eminence  and  usefulness.  Windermere,  with 
its  lake  of  varied  beauties  and  enchanting  scenery, 
is  also  made  to  pass  in  review  before  us ;  and  the 
Bumham  Beeches,  which  our  author  declares  surpass 
any  sylvan  locality  he  has  yet  visited.  And  the  reader 
will  find  lively  and  minute  descriptions  of  Bramshill ; 
and  Hall  Barns,  the  residence  of  the  poet  Haller ; 
Gregorics,  the  seat  of  the  celebrated  Edmund  Burke, 
and  many  other  interesting  localities.  Several  well- 
executed  illustrations  accompany  the  notices,  which 
add  considerably  to  their  interest;  and  to  render  the 
volumo  as  agreeable  as  possible,  and  to  prevent  any- 
thing like  monotony  being  felt,  the  reader  is  treated  every 
now  and  then  to  a  chapter  in  Mr.  Jesse's  particubir 
walk,  a  tale  of  deep  interest,  connected  with  the  locality 
visited,  or  an  essay  on  some  general  subject. 

We  quote  Mr.  Jesse's  description  of  Stoke  Chureh  and 
churehyard : — 

**  It  is  impossible  to  approach  it  (Gray*s  churehyard) 
without  feeling  that  it  is  a  spot  calculated  to  have  inspired 
the  poet  with  those  feelintrs  which  drew  from  him  his  beau- 
tiful and  well-known  *  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard.' 
Here  ho  wrote — ^here  he  wandered — and  here  he  was  buried. 
But  where  is  his  monument  ?  We  may  look  for  it  in  vain, 
either  in  the  church  or  churchyard.  There  is,  indeed, 
the  tomb  of  *  the  careful,  tender  mother  of  many  children, 
one  of  whom  had  the  misfortune  to  survive  her.'  That 
child  was  Thomas  Gray,  the  poet.  In  that  simple  tomb  his 
ashes  repose  with  those  of  the  mother  he  so  atfectionately 
loved.  Strangers  from  all  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and 
many  from  different  quarters  of  tlie  world,  who  so  con- 
stantly visit  Stoke  Poges,  led  there  by  their  admiration 
of  the  poet,  return  disappointed  at  not  finding  a  record 
to  his  memory  in  the  chureh.  The  parish  register  has 
indeed  the  following  entry  : — 'Thomas  Gray,  Esq.,  was 
buried  August  6th,  1771.'  A  stone,  on  the  wall  of  the 
chureh,  tells  us  that  we  are  standing  near  the  tomb  of  tho 
poet. 

* '  But  how  full  of  interest  is  the  spot  we  stand  on !  Hero 
the  turf  *  heaves  in  many  a  mouldering  heap ;'  hero 
are  the  '  rugged  elms  ;'  and  here  is  the  •  yew-tree's 
shade,'  and  there  Gray  reposes  *  in  his  narrow  cell.* 
Who  can  be  here  without  feeling  his  mind  softened,  and 
his  enthusiasm  awakened  !  Ho  sees  in  the  distance  thoso 
spires  and  towers  which  crown  the  •  watery  glade*  of 
Eton,  and  those  fields  where  once  the  poet  s.iys  his 
'careless  childhood  strayed.'  It  is  indeed  almost  impos- 
sible to  doubt  that  this  is  the  spot  where  the  Ode  and  the 
Elegy  were  written.  .We  see  the  picturesque  features  of 
the  landscape  most  accurately  placed  before  us,  and  almost 
hear  the  sounds  of  rural  nature  which  have  been  so  beau- 
tifully and  so  pleasingly  described  in  these  poems.  And 
who  can  see  the  neighbouring  beech  trees,  especially  thoso 
of  Bumham,  without  recollecting  the  'nodding  beech*  tbnt 
•  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots'  ?  What  lover  of  nature  can 
SCO  them  without  admiring  their  various  contortions,  as 
they  sometimes  grasp  the  ground,  and  then  threw  up  thoso 
bold  and  curious  excrescences,  which,  when  mossed  over, 
as  they  generally  are,  form  a  rural  seat.  Not  only  do 
they  remind  us  of  tho  poet,  but  we  see  the  '  twittering 
swallows,'  the  Mowing  herd  wind  slowly  o'er  theloa,' 
and  hear  the  *  drowsy  tinklings'  of  the  folded  slieep  at 
shw-t  intervals,  so  different  from  the  sounds  which  aro 
made  while  they  are  feeding.  Gray  must  have  been,  not 
only  a  lover  of  nature,  but  an  accurate  observer  of  little 
facts  and  ciroumstances  which  would  have  been  unnoticed 
by  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  rural  scenery  and 
rural  sounds.  Thus  he  notices  the  'droning  flight'  of 
the  beetle— tho  wood  lark  (my  lavourite  songster)  *  pip- 
ing her  farewell  song*— the  wistful  eyes  pursuing  the  set- 
ting sun—*  the  ploughman  plodding  his  weary  way  home- 
wards,' as  Hhe  glimmering  landscape  iades  on  the  sight,' 
and  the  light  wen  in  his  cottage  from  the  *  blaxing 
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henrth,*  prepared  fut  his  Cftttrfbrt  by  his  cftrefut  trife. 
And  then  how  clenr  are  those  lines,  and  what  a  dcli|;ht- 
ful  picture  do  thry  present  of  the  labourer's  happy  home  I 

"•  The  cliilJreii  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  return. 
Or  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share/  *' 

Towards  the  close  of  an  interesting  notice  of  Eton  Col- 
lege and  its  plnyinir -fields,  our  author  remarks  that — 

**  It  is  impos'?iule  not  to  be  struck,  on  goJnjf  into  the 
great  or  upper  school  oF  tho  boys,  with  tl>e  flno  vista  of 
busts  of  Eton  worthies,  which  now  line  tho  wnlls  of  tliat 
room.  It  is  a  singular  proof  of  tho  rapid  facility  with 
which  a  fortunate  idea,  wlien  onco  hit  upon,  may  be 
enrricd  out.  that,  although  this  ntiblo  room  seems  likely, 
within  a  short  time,  to  be  thmnired  with  the  imayes  of  j 
Eton's  chosen  sons,  yet  the  collection  has  been  made  by  j 
gratuitous  and  spontaneous  bounty  witliin  a  year  or  two. 
It  seems  an  obvious  and  efficacious  system  to  influenco  tho 
minds  of  the  young,  by  k'cpin:*  before  their  eyes  the 
imnges  of  tho  grc;u  men  whose  successors  and  representa- 
tives they  are.  An  Eton  boy  cannot  hi^lp  feelinjj  exul- 
tation and  diirnity  as  ho  walks  down  tho  upper  school,  and 
Burreys  tho  buses  of  th'*  celebrated  men  who  formerly 
trod  the  same  groun<l  with  himself*  and  now  look  upon 
the  school  of  their  boyhood  liko  tutelary  genii  of  tho 
place. 

*•  I  cannot  help  remarking  that  our  schools,  generally, 
appeal  very  little  to  the  imagination  and  feelings  of  boys. 
They  make  little  or  no  use  of  associ  ition,  which  is,  nevtn-- 
thelcsA,  ono  of  the  most  powerful   instruments  in  the 
government  and  discipline  of  tho  human  understanding. 
In  general,  the  school  room  is  the  dirtiest  place  in  tho 
establishment  ;  whereas  I  cannot  help  thinkinsr  that  any 
assocLitron  with  learning  should  be  made  agreeable,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  delightful.     Indeed,  the  disinclination 
to  learning  felt  by  many  men  in  after  life  may  perhaps  be 
attributed,  not  unreasonably,  to  tho  unpleasant  associa- 
tions with  which  instruction  in  boyhood  was  conveyed  to 
them.     The  busts  placed  in  the  upper  school  of  Eton,  re- 
garded in  this  point  of  view,  seem  most  worthy  of  remark 
and  admiration. " 

Tho  Burnham  Beeches,  which  were  so  much  admired 

by  the  author,  are  thus  described  : — 

•*  It  is  difficult  to  give  the  reader  such  a  description  of 
these  trees  as  will  enable  him  to  form  a  just  idea  of  them. 
Some  of  them  arc  of  <rigantic  growth,  and  of  most  pic- 
turesque character.  From  iheir  huge  trunks,  boughs  of 
a  slzo  little  inferior  to  tho  parent  stem  throw  far  and 
wido  their  horizontal  shade,  while  their  no  less  massive 
roots,  rising  ab')ve  the  soil  in  solid  blocks,  or  twisting 
their  gnarled  talons  deep  into  the  ground,  show  at  once 
the  firmness  with  which  these  vegetable  monsters  are  fixed, 
tho  power  with  which  th.'y  can  resist  the  fury  of  tho 
storm,  and  tho  distance  from  which  they  derive  that  vital 
nourishment,  wiiich  is  seen  alike  in  tlieir  strength  and 
their  beauty,  in  the  tenacity  of  their  fibrous  growth,  and 

the  splendour  of  their  luxuriant  fuliaire It  is 

impossiblo  to  visit  them  without  feeling  that  here  Nature 
has  done  everything,  and  that  in  the  most  pleasing  man- 
ner. Nothing  is  formal,  and  forest  scenery  may  be  viewed 
in  all  its  beauty  and  variety,  without  any  embellishment 
from  art.  Here  no  distant  spires  are  tb  bo  seen,  or  cot- 
tages, bridges,  or  even  fences  of  enclosures  ;  but,  as  we 
enter  tho  forest  glades,  and  view  the  knotted  and  gnarled 
trees,  and  saunter  under  their  shade,  the  mind  is  insen- 
sibly carried  back  to  tho  times  of  the  bowmen  of  Harold 
and  the  days  of  Robin  Hood." 

Another  pleasing  feature  about  this  volume  is  tho  moral 
and  religious  tone  with  which  it  is  pervaded.  Thongh  a 
work,  strictly  speaking,  devoted  to  the  description  of  re- 
markable localities,  and  to  antiquarian  research,  yet  it  is 
not  destitute  of  useful  reflections  and  virtuous  sentiments, 
as  the  author  avails  himself  of  tho  opportunities  presented 
for  suggesting  lessons  of  a  moral  nature,  thereby  render- 
ing his  work  both  profitable  and  entertaining,  and  fitted 
to  improve,  not  only  the  head,  but  also  the  Jieart  of  the 
reader.     For  example, -^when  describing  Bramsbill,  the 


beautifnl  seat  of  Sir  John  Cope,  the  following  just  re- 
marks are  made  regarding  the  pernicious  system  of  ab- 
senteeism, still  80  common  among  our  landed  pro- 
prietors : — 

"  Standing  on  an  open  and  commanding  emincoce, 
RmmshiU  reminds  us  of  those  times  when  the  houses  of 
English  country  g'^ntleman  overflowed  with  hoBpitalitr 
and  guests,  when  tho  owners  of  them  resided  on  their 
estate^,  and  were  looked  up  to  as  tho  friends  and  bene- 
factors of  their  poorer  neighbours.  Times  are  sudlr 
alt  red  in  this  respect ;  and  much  responsibility  attacbes 
to  those  who,  fors;iking  tho  abodes  of  their  forefather?, 
are  content  to  seek  their  happiness,  either  in  crovded 
watering-places,  or  to  spend  their  money  and  cbange 
their  habits  in  foreign  bmds.  This  stigma,  for  stigma  it 
is,  cannot  be  attached  to  the  present  owner  of  Bniinshil!. 
There  the  good  home-brewed  ale  is  still  to  be  found,  hospi- 
tality is  exoreised,  and  the  worthy  old  baronet  resides 
on  his  estate,  surrounded  by  his  tenants  and  dependants. 
It  was  pleasing  to  see  some  ancient  huntsmen  or  whippers- 
in,  nearly  past  all  work,  in  their  fiided  scarlet  conts, 
sunning  themselves  on  a  bench,  with  every  appearance  of 
comfort  and  enjoyment  in  their  old  age.  Nothing  coald 
speak  more  plainly  the  kind-heartedness  of  their  roaster, 
nor  can  I  well  conceive  a  mora  enviable  situation  tba 
his.  In  a  green  old  age,  and  in  his  splendid  manaioa, 
he  can  look  around  his  well-cultivated  grounds,  and  IkI 
that  his  own  happiness  consists  chiefly  in  the  promotion 
of  that  of  others.  Like  a  second  Sir  Roger  de  Coveriey, 
tho  worthy  Knight  of  Bramshill  appears  to  be  the  father 
of  his  neighbourhood,  and,  like  him,  to  be  respected  aoJ 
loved." 

In  a  chapter  describing  a  country  churchyard,  the 
author  makes  the  following  touching  remarks  :— 

"  There  is  a  certain  degree  of  mebincholy  pleasnre  in 
sauntering  in  a  village  churohyard,  in  reading  the '  ancouth 
rhymes,*  in  viewing  the  various  methods  which  have  been 
taken  to  attest  the  sorrow  of  surviving  rebtions.  Here  the 
young  and  old,  'the  infant  and  suckling  child,'  are  all 
mingled  together.  The  graye  of  a  child  has,  indeed,  wm- 
thinir  peculiarly  affecting  in  it.  So  young— so  promising-- 
80  pretty— (for  what  is  so  pretty  as  a  child  ?)— the  dcliijht 
of  a  fond  mother— perhaps  her  only  one— whom  she  had 
fostered  in  her  bosom,  and  yearned  over  with  affec- 
tion which  only  a  mother  exiMjriences— to  know  that 
its  innocent  prattle  has  ceased,  and  to  feci  that  for 
some  good,  and  wise,  and  benevolent  purpose  it  hw 
been  stripped  in  its  early  bloom,  hero  fades  awaj-aU 
these  reflections  intrude  themselves  on  the  mind  in  » 
country  churchyard.  The  graves  of  the  old,  indeed- 
the  •  threescore  years  and  ten' — are  viewed  with  far  an- 
ferent  sensations.  Their  race  is  over— their  hoar-gl*« 
has  run  itself  out— and  happy  are  they  if  they  have  made 
up  their  account  in  time.  . 

*'  And  then  how  varied  are  the  scenes  to  be  "^^f^ 
in  a  churchyard.  Tiie  church  door  is  open,  and  tbsre 
issues  forth  a  bridal  party,  the  bride  holding  down  jer 
head  ;  the  mother,  perehanoe,  weeping  at  the  loss  ot  ner 
daughter,  and  the  rest  merry,  and  oflering  their  congratu- 
lations to  the  bridegroom.  Sometimes  a  christening  »  w 
be  seen :  the  fat  and  cautious  nurse  holding  an  »nf^»''°2* 
long  white  robes,  followed  bv  its  parents,  with  the  goo- 
fathers  and  god-mothers,  and  some  iotimnto  friends,  «no 
are  about  to  partake  of  an  entertainment  to  celebrate  u 
ceremony.  But  the  solemn  toll  of  the  bell  is  next  bem^ 
The  coflin  is  slowly  borne  to  the  churohyard  g^*®  \ 
clergyman  meeto  it,  and  walks  before  it  into  the  cnurca. 
pronouncing  those  noble  sentences,  beginning,  ^^ 
the  resurrection  and  the  life,  saith  the  ^'  ,  .^  ji,|j 
that  my  Redeemer  liveth— we  brought  n®'™"^."*  -j » 
world,  and  it  is  certain  that  we  can  carry  ^^^  ' 
The  coffin  is  again  seen  in  the  churoh-yard,  the  grave  v^^ 
its  mouth  to  receive  it- the  weeping  mourners  ^^^^^ 
around.  Again  the  voice  of  the  clergyman  is  heara, 
that  is  born  of  a  woman  hath  but  a  short  J""l/^^oary. 
earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust.  J^  ^^ 
headed  sexton,  with  his  ready  handfal  w.®"^^*  heart 
it  on  the  coffin,  and  tho  sound  vibrates  »  «W7 
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flave  in  that  of  him  who  with  so  much  apftthy  produced 
it.  And  whAt  a  lesson  does  it  teach  us !  The  body  in 
the  cold,  silent  grave  before  us  must  put  on  immortality. 
The  same  ceremony,  the  same  resurrection,  the  same  re- 
sponsibility for  our  actions  in  this  world,  must  happen  to 
us  nil ;  nor  can  we  act  a  wiser  or  better  part  than  making 
preparation  for  our  departure.  *  Fool — fool — fool/  were 
the  last  words  of  one  on  his  dying  bed,  who,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  had  procrastinated  his  i-epentance  too  long,  and 
too  fearfully  ;  while  the  humble  Chrisiian,  sensible  of  a 
thousand  failings  and  imperfections,  still  looks  with  the 
eye  of  faith  on  his  Redeemer,  and  his  soul,  like  the  flight 
of  an  eagle  towards  the  heavens,  soars  t<>  the  regions  of  1 
everlasting  happiness.*' 

We  conclude  our  notice  of  the  "  Favourite  Haunts" 
by  remarking  that  Mr.  Jesse  has  produced  an  instruc- 
tive and  delighful  volume,  unexceptionable  in  its  senti- 
ments, and  affording  abundant  proof  that  the  author  is 
possessed,  in  no  small  degree,  of  the  powers  of  minute 
observation  and  accurate^ description.  There  are  many 
more  favourite  haunts  in  England,  and  Mr.  Jesse  should 
persevere  In  his  pilgrimages. 


^addok,  the  Hebrew  Wanderer,  By  11.  Uardinge 
Freiburg.  Canto  L  London  :  E.  Churton. 
As  this  is  but  Canto  I.,  and  the  author  leads  us  to 
belicvo  that  there  are  to  be  several  more  cantos,  we  can 
scarcely  express  an  opinion  of  tho  work,  which,  from  its 
introduction,  threatens  to  deal  roughly  with  many  diffe- 
rent customs.  Zaddok,  it  would  seem,  is  to  be  a  reli- 
gious Childe  Harold — travelling  over  the  world  like  tho 
Wandering  Jew — but  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  error, 
although  not  for  that  alone.  It  is  almost  unnecessary 
for  a  character  of  this  description,  journeying  aimless, 
that  ho  should  have  known  sorrows.  Zaddok  had  drunk 
of  sorrow's  saddest  cup  :— 


« 


He  yields,  he  bends  not  now — ^yet,  was  there  time 
When  he  could  love,  and  sweet  affection  share. 
He  was  caress'd — but  ah !  did  ivy  climb 
Aronud  his  stem,  or  leave  its  fresh uess  there, 
'Twas  but  to  wound  his  heart,  and  strip  and  bare 
The  urm  which  ctasp'd  it    He  has  not  outgrown 
His  nature's  weuknedS,  but  cold  and  sear. 
By  sympdtthy  abused,  bis  leaf  is  thrown 
Amidst  tue  graves  of  eartli,  and  now  he  stands  alone  ! 

"And  thus  to  be  alone— the  heart  still  young, 
And  t'uli  of  love  and  fecrlings  conjugal. 
With  power  to  smile — tbi:*  is  to  be  among 
The  tombs,  aud  yet  not  deail— or  througb  the  hall, 
Wuertj  every  chair  and  picture  doth  recall 
The  childhood  gone — to  wander,  desolate. 
And  know,  thai  this  we  feel  witkin  is  all 
Kemains  to  say  we  live — ^then  close  the  gate 
And  fly — the  recollections  we  can  never  bate ! 

•*  And  he  had  children,  too—sweet  lambs  were  they; 
His  bosom  cUerisb'd  them — for  them  his  prayer 
Did  hourly  rise— he  taught  them  how  to  pray ! 
And  Muich'd  each  little  thought-bud,  lest  tbo  air 
Might  harm  its  growth ;  and  lie  had  hopes  which  were 
TUe  soul  of  all  his  energy— they  gave 
His  toil  repose,  and  bade  hun  peraevcre 
AgHinsc  hope  oft— buc  ah  !  'tis  Uis  to  save 
IHio  brings  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  and  children,  to  the 
grave ! 

"And  he  had  friends  :  they,  too,  are  gone.  The  flower 
Which  cheers,  at  intervals,  the  desert  way. 
Is  bright,  but  frail,  it  has  not  truth— the  sliower. 
Which  is  vitality — it  smiles  a  day ; 
But  love  it,  culture,  feed  it,  as  we  may. 
It  witheis,  dies.    We  had  misgivings,  fears, 
Tet  struggled  still — ^but  no !  the  sunny  ray 
Is  not  tha  houI  of  friendship— this  appears 
Through  change,  unchanged— 'tis  nouristi'd  by  its  own 
fresh  tears  I 


"An  eyofor  an  eye— the  world  is  a  mart 
Where  only  this  is  barter'd  or  exacted ; 
But  when  the  truth  would  Reek  a  heart  for  heart, 
Man  wends  him  round  the  busy  earth  distracted, 
Anl  ^mU  this  pure  exohancre  is  only  acted 
On  l.fe's  false  theatre  ! — the  tone,  the  mien. 
May  be  the  same,  but  not  in  faith  compacted. 
There  is  no  inward  life— that  which  h  »th  been 
All  peace  before  the  world,  is  war  behind  the  scene  !" 

Zaddok  has  within  him  more,  perhaps,  of  Puseyism 
than  might  be  expected  from  a  Hebrew  wanderer.  On 
his  arrival  in  England,  he  quarrels  principally  with  cruelty 
to  asses — with  pews  in  churches,  and  with  their  closed 
doors  on  week  days,  because,  it  would  appear,  he  is  with- 
held by  a  pine  or  oaken  door,  an  iron  bolt,  or  a  patent 
lock,  from  prayer.  When  Zaddok  wanders  farther,  per- 
haps, he  may  be  taught  that  prayers  are  not  confined  to 
churches — that  for  them  tho  whole  earthjias  been  suffi- 
ciently consecrated.  But  if  he  travels  much  farther, 
there  is  rigour  enough  in  his  pen  to  give  the  critics 
trouble.     Ho  will  not  write  and  perish  unnoticed. 


Annesley  /  and  other  Poems.    By  Anna  Harriet  Drury. 
London :  William  Pickering. 

The  principal  poem  is  short ;  and  tells  the  work  done, 
and  the  aff^'Ction  gained,  by  a  young  and  earnest  rector 
in  an  English  country  parish  ;  contrasting  tho  superior 
usefulness  and  worth  of  a  life  spent  in  seeking  the  im- 
provement of  mankind  rather  than  the  acquisition  of 
wealth  ;  for  the  narrative  is  supposed  to  bo  given  by  an 
aged  parishioner  to  a  school  comrade  of  the  rector,  who 
returning,  enriched  by  Indian  commerce,  seeks  his  old 
friend,  and  finds  his  monument.  Tho  incidents  arc  very 
simple,  but  not  less  affecting  on  that  account.  The  little 
volume  docs  not  merely  promise  greatness,  it  realises  the 
promise,  although  there  may  be  even  more  power  in  some 
of  the  minor  than  in  the  principal  poem ;  as,  for  example, 
in  the  verses  wo  subjoin  : — 

**  THE   GBAYE   OF  THE  LOST. 


((  t 


Here  rests  a  Man  of  guileless  fame, 
His  labours  o'er — his  sorrows  fled.* 

Vain  flatterer  !  cease  the  note  of  shame. 
Go !  mock  the  living— not  the  dead  ! 

**  The  tomb  is  not  a  place  of  rest 
To  them  who  never  rested  litre: 
Tho  feasting  worm,  the  burial  vest. 
Can  heal  no  wound,  can  quell  no  fear! 


<i 


The  stony  couch,  tho  long  dark  sleep. 

The  death-bells  tolling  lullaby, 
In  cold  repose  that  worm  may  steep, 

But  not  the  worm  that  cannot  die ! 

"  Can  turf,  and  dust,  and  marble  bind 
Tho  essence  bv  Jehovah  given  ? 
Or  ashes  crush  tno  immortal  mind 
Wiiose  energies  were  built  for  Heaven  ? 

"  The  frame  of  dust  may  dust  surroimd. 

Though  warned  witu  toil  aud  stained  with  sin; 
But  where  sbali  sepulchre  be  found 
For  that  which  toiled  and  sinned  within? 

"  Yea,  dust  may  sleep  where  iEtna  glows. 
The  tempest  howls,  or  churns  tbo  billow; 
But  if  the  ruined  soul  repose. 
Eternal  death  must  spread  the  pillow ! 

"  Lost  child  of  dust  and  Deity! 

What  'vails  thee  that  mysterious  birth? 
Can  there  be  Sabbath  joys  for  thee. 
Who  mocked  at  ISabbath  hopes  on  earth  ? 

"  Re$t!  with  that  soul  untamed,  un^'iaoged. 
That  kindled  strife  in  Kden's  bower, 
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From  all  of  hea/n,  iaye  life,  estranged— 
Demon  in  wilh  though  worm  in  power! 

**  Re«t  wns  before  thee ;  all  required 

Was  lore,  the  work  atid  pledge  of  faith ; 
Thou  hart  the  ohoioe  thy  soul  desired, 
Thy  work  was  sin— thy  rest  is  death ! 

•*  The  Father  urged,  the  Spirit  strove, 
The  Saviour  bl-*d  to  chancfo  thy  lot ; 
Thr  Church  below,  thy  God  above. 
Had  saved  thee— but  thou  wonldest  not! 

"  That  day  is  past- thy  mouldering  tent 
Mav  marble  flatteries  enshrine ; 
But  tfiou,  undying  habitant ! 
What  awful  monument  is  thine  f 

**  Enough — the  sickening  soul  is  faint; 
Great  God  of  Judgment!  who  but  the« 
Hath  eye  to  scan,  or  hand  to  paint, 
The  death  of  immortality. '  • 


The  Shadow  of  the  Pyramid ;  a  Series  of  Sonnets.    By 
Robert  Ferguson.     London  :  William  Pickering. 

Mr.  Fbrquson,  in  his  series  of  sonnets,  has  undertaken 
a  difficult  work  —  one  more  likely  to  try  his  poetical 
power  than  a  continuous  narrative.  The  seleotion  of 
incidents  is  judicious  ;  tho  field  was  wide,  and  would  sup- 
ply many  poets.  There  are  sixty-eight  light  sonnets  in  the 
volume  ;  there  inight  bo  as  many  thousands,  and  Egypt 
remain  unexhausted.  Wo  cordially  agree  in  an  opinion 
expressed  by  Mr.  Ferguson,  that  Egyptian  history  pre- 
sents temptations  whioh  poets  seem  to  have  wonderfully 
resisted.  We  like  tho  idea  or  plan  of  his  volume,  and  the 
ideas  and  thoughts  that  ho  has  wrought  into  tho  work. 
The  Nile  richly  deserves  the  first  place  in  anything  re- 
garding Egypt,  and  has  it  here  : — 

"  River  of  Egypt  I  who  at  first  didst  place 
A  garden  in  the  wilderness,  and  still 
Dost  needfully  thy  wonted  task  fulfil, 
With  bloom  perennial  to  adorn  its  face — 
O'er  many  a  dreary  desert,  day  bv  day, 
No  friendly  stream  thy  lonely  path  attends ;  ♦ 
Xo  shower  of  freshness  from  on  high  descends, 
To  impart  new  life  and  cheer  thee  on  thy  way ; 
And  yet  what  waters  are  so  sweet  as  thine  ? 
Whoso  charm  (so  says  the  Moslem^  e'en  might  wake 
The  spirits  of  the  sainted  for  thy  sake, 
The  immortal  joys  of  Paradise  resign, 
Amd  on  thy  borders,  O  delightful  river! 
Find  all  their  heaven,  rejoice,  and  drink  for  ever!" 

And  Napoleon's  experience  in  Egypt  deserved  a  place:— 

'*  'Twas  yet  a  vainer  thought  inspired  the  Gaul, 
In  his  fond  dream  of  what  shall  never  be, 
To  place  upon  this  glorious  pedestal 
The  image  of  his  God  of  Victory — t 
Perpeiunting  thus  eternally 
A  giant  lie,  to  blot  from  history's  page 
A  iiateful  truth — to  mock  the  present  age, 
And  cheat  the  ages  of  futurity. 
Aye— set  him  ihere!  well  chosen  is  the  spot; 
There  might  be  heard,  on  Gizeh's  fatal  day, 
The  roar  of  his  victorious  guns,  but  not 
The  British  thunder  in  Aboukir's  bay. 
That  saved  a  nation  from  a  captive's  lot, 
And  scared  the  star i led  eagle  from  its  prey.** 

And  a  "flower"  from  the  sepulchres  is  beautifully  Ir- 

troduced:— ' 

"And  gentle  tokens  are  there.    Here  is  one— 
Porchanco  a  birth-day  gift  to  some  fair  maid. 
Prized  even  nnto  death  by  her  that's  gone, 
And  since — three  thousand  years  besioe  her  laid. 
Surely  the  giver  has  been  well  repaid ! 
Take  it  and  read  the  motto  written  here, 

*  For  1200  miles,  the  Kile  does  not  receive  8  tingle  lilbatary 
stream. 

t  Some  years  ago,  a  proposition  was  made,  in  a  French  paper, 
to  erect  a  colossal  statue  of  Kapoleon  on  the  top  of  the  sreat 
pyramid. 


On  this  frail  (dy  from  distant  landi  eonreyed^ 
«  The  flower  unfolds,  and  lo !  another  year!"  • 
Another  year !     How  many  a  year  since  then 
lias  opened  on  young  hearts  whoso  fancy  bright 
O'er  the  dim  future  shed  the  golden  light 
Of  Hope's  enchantment,  and  has  closed  again 
On  the  dull  tomb  and  £rim  sarcophagus; 
So  is  it  still,  and  still  it  shall  be  thus." 

That  is  of  the  past :  the  next  not  in  the  volume,  bnt  that 
we  quote,  is  from  the  future,  written  by  anticipation  : — 

"  Fiend  of  the  desert,  tremble!  for  the  hour 
Of  thine  abasement  is  approaching  fast ; 
Another  spirit,  with  resistless  power. 
His  chains  of  iron  shall  unon  thee  cast. 
In  vain  thy  fierce  Sirocco  s  deadly  blast 
With  raging  fury  shall  the  desert  scour ; 
In  vain  shall  shadowy  lake  and  phantom  bow«r 
Spread  their  enchantments  as  he  dashes  past; 
The  whitening  bones  shall  mark  the  track  no  more 
That  on  his  way  the  panting  pilgrim  guided. 
The  Spirit,  as  on  lightning  wing  he  rides, 
Shall  hnrl  thee  his  defiance,  and  the  shore 
Where  Pharoah's  chariot  wheels  drave  hearily 
Shall  hoar  his  laugh  of  scorn,  his  fiery  footsteps 


It  will  be  a  curious  question  in  Turkish  colleges,  and 
probably  between  rival  sects,  if  the  Mahomedan  system 
endure  much  longer,  whether  a  railway  journey  to  Mecca 
can  count  as  a  pilgrimage  ;  but  on  the  great  pilgrima^ 
of  the  overland  route,  a  line  of  mils  from  Suez  to  Cain> 
would  be  to  the  homeward-bound  an  important  aid. 

The  poet  seems  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  his  sonnets 
do  justice  to  his  theme.  So  far  as  they  gOy  we  should 
answer  that  question  very  decidedly  in  the  affirmative. 


The  Lord^t  Supper,  By  the  Rer.  David  ffiog,  LL.D., 
author  of  "The  Ruling  Eldership  of  the  Christian 
Church."  Edinburgh:  John  Johnstone. 
The  author  of  this  work  is  well  known  as  one  of  the 
most  able  and  influential  of  our  Dissenting  clergymen, 
who,  amid  tho  overwhelming  pressure  of  congregational 
and  public  duties,  has  found  leisure  for  the  composition 
of  two  excellent  treatises  on  the  Ruling  Eldership  and 
on  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  work  before  us  is  divided  into 
seven  chapters  : — The  Passover — the  Supper  instituted 
by  Christ  while  observing  the  Passover — probable  reasons 
for  instituting  tho  Supper  at  that  particular  time—- the 
Lord's  Supper  illustrative  of  the  scheme  of  salration— 
a  commemorative  institution — ^a  medium  of  fellowship— 
a  seal  of  the  covenant  and  it^  relation  to  futurity.  These 
various  topics  are  discussed  with  great  ability  and  a  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  the  subject.  It  weU  deserres,  acd 
we  doubt  not  will  receive,  an  extensive  cireolation. 


The  Clergjfman  in  the  Gad.  An  Essay  on  Prison 
Discipline.  By  George  Heaton,  A.M.,  Assistant 
Chaplain  of  Gloucester  County  Gad.  London  :  Uoul- 
ston  &  Stoneman. 

This  small  treatise  consists  of  twelve  ohapters,  which 
are  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  following  subjects : 
—Preliminary  remarks  ;  of  prisoners  before  trial ;  a  sug- 
gestion for  9k  pro  tempore  treatment  of  untried  prisoners; 
of  convicted  prisoners  ;  officers  of  the  prison  ;  the  chapel 


•  Vessels  of  Chinese  raanafjctare  have  firwiaeotly  been  fonod 
in  Egyptian  tombs,  apparentlj  undisturbed  for  dflOO  year^ 
They  are  supposed  to  have  been  imported  through  India,  nnd 
the  characters  are  the  same  aa  those  used  in  China  at  th«  pre- 
sent day.  A  common  motto  upeu  tlkem  is  that  Quoted  in  ^ 
sonnet  above. 
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in  ttie  piifloa ;  on  Diviae  serrioe  in  the  corridor  ;  on  the 
school-room  in  the  prison  ;  on  gradations  in  prison  dis- 
cipline ;  on  the  mode,  Ac,  of  clerical  instruction  ;  on 
the  canses  of  crime  ;  on  the  prevention  of  crime. 

The  ohservations  on  these  topics  are,  in  general,  ju- 
dicious, like  the  author's  conclusions.  This  is  especially 
so  with  regard  to  the  opinions  he  advances  in  chapters  sixth, 
seventh,  and  ninth.  We  cannot,  however,  speak  so  favour- 
ably of  the  author's  style  -,  it  is  defective  in  point  of  clear- 
ness and  precision.  But,  perhnps,  this  want  is  compen- 
sated fur  by  the  fact  that  tho  ^natter  of  the  work  is  thd 
product  of  one  who  is  practically  acquainted  with  the  im- 
portant subject  on  which  he  writes — of  one  who  has  liad 
several  years'  experience  in  a  large  county  prison,  and 
who  has  likewise  had  the  advantage  of  inspecting  and  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  system  pursued  in  other 
prisons. 

No  one,  on  rmding  such  a  treatise  as  this,  can  refrain 
from  drawing  a  contrast  between  our  prisons,  as  they  ftow 
exist,  and  as  they  existed  several  years  ago,  and  at  the 
same  time  rejoicing  at  the  enlightened  views  and  Christian 
sympathy  manifested  in  the  remarkable  improvements 
that  have  been  introduced  into  them.  "What  would  the 
benevolent,  and  devoted,  and  self-denied  Howard  think, 
were  he  now  to  revisit  our  land,  and  enter  our  gaols  and 
penitentiaries,  and  witness  the  reformation  that  has  there 
taken  place,  not  only  as  regards  the  improvements  that 
have  been  made  with  a  view  to  the  bodily  health  and 
comfort  of  the  prisoners,  but  especially  as  regards  tho 
provision  made  for  accomplishing  tho  great  end  of  cor- 
rection and  prison  discipline — even  the  intellectual  and 
moral  reformation  of  their  unhappy  inmates  ?  Let  us 
hope  that  the  important  subject  discussed  in  this  treatise 
will  continue  to  receive  that  share  of  the  attention  and 
consideration  of  our  statesmen,  and  of  society  in  general, 
which  it  undoubtedly  deserves,  and  that  no  expense  will 
be  grudged  that  shall  be  considered  necessary  for  intro- 
ducing those  improvements  that  may  still  be  called  for — 
not  only  in  our  prison  discipline  at  home,  but  likewise  in 
onr  penal  colonies  abroad. 

We  subjoin  an  extract  from  the  chapter  regarding  the 
prevention  of  crime  : — 

"Of  all  political  subjects,  this  (the  prevention  of 
crime)  has  always  been  most  neglected.  To  track  a  man 
down  to  his  cabin,  bring  him  to  justice.  And  him  guilty, 
and  punish  him  for  his  offence,  is  all  well  enough ;  but 
what  should  we  say  to  the  father  that  paid  no  attention 
to  the  education  of  his  family,  if  we  saw  him  engaged  in 
a  Liborious  and  expensive  process  of  inquiry  into  the  case 
of  some  crime  committed  by  one  of  his  children  ?  *  My 
good  fellow,  this  is  all  very  well ;  but  are  you  not  suffer- 
ing for  the  truth  of  tho  old  adage,  *•  A  stitch  in  time 
saves  nine?*'  H.id  you  bestowed  half  the  pains,  two  or 
three  years  ago,  that  child  would  have  been  a  comfort 
instead  of  a  curse  to  you,  and  would  now  be  a  profitable 
addition  to  your  means  instead  of  so  grievous  a  burden 
on  your  hands.'  Just  this  has  been  the  way  in  which  tho 
world's  fathers  have  dealt  by  the  world's  children. 

"  Education,  then,  in  the  fear  nnd  admonition  of  the 
Lord,  is  what  is  wanted  for  the  rising  generation,  what 
must  not  be  suspended  when  any  of  the  '  lambs'  ef  the 


fold  happen  to  be  torn  and  mangled  by  the  wolf,  or  driven 
before  the  gaunter  famine  to  the  refuge  for  the  poor.  In 
ten  years  all  these  children  will  be  strong  enoagh  to 
commit  any  crime — ^be  it  our  business  to  make  them 
wise  enough  to  despise  a  theft — as  we  ourselves  despise  a 
lie.  The  same  education  will  produce  a  pro  tanto  effect, 
similar  to  the  one  which  we  feel  and  acknowledge  to  be  a 
part  of  our  moral  existence.  Once  raise  men  to  self- 
respect,  teaeh  them  to  feel  and  remember  that  we  are 
all  poor  or  rich  by  the  rule  of  Providence,  but  that  we 
arc  all  respectable  and  happy,  or  depraved  and  miserable, 
by  our  own  choice.  Make  this  plain,  having  given  them, 
by  education,  tho  strength  to  wade  out  of  low  and  abo- 
minable meanness  of  character,  and  a  whole  string  of 
petty,  shifty,  low  tricks  will  be  swept  out  of  the  catalogue 
of  crimes.  Many  will  fall,  but  it  will  be  so  that  they 
can  ri"<e  again  without  the  arm  of  tho  law.  Some  will 
be  rebellious,  but  it  will  be  so  that  you  may  subdue  them 
on  their  own  ground.  In  feet,  you  will  have  men  to 
deal  with,  while  now  the  '  human  face  divine'  oomes 
up  strong  as  an  animal  and  wilful  as  a  creature  of  rea- 
son, but  mischievous  as  an  evil  spirit — inaccessible  to 
argument,  prejudiced  against  conviction,  deaf  to  entreaty, 
and  blind  and  deaf  to  all  other  nobler  sentiments,  the 
principles  of  which  were  never  implanted  in  their  under- 
standings. '  Men  do  not  gather  grapes  off  thorns,  or 
figs  off  thistles.'" 


An  Eamett  MintH}^  the  Want  of  the  Thnei,    By  John 
Angell  James.     London  :  1847. 

An  earnest  treatise,  by  an  earnest  man,  on  a  deeply 
momentous,  subject.  We  wish  we  could  indnce  every 
minister,  preacher,  and  student  of  divinity,  attentively  to 
read,  and  inwardly  to  ponder,  the  contents  of  this  little 
volume.  It  is  written  with  great  energy,  clearness,  and 
vivacity.  No  drawling,  no  simpering,  no  straining  at 
effect,  no  refining  away  of  bold  statement  and  honest  coun- 
sel, but  plain,  direct,  downright,  faithful  dealing  with  both 
the  head  and  the  heart.  The  principles  laid  down  are 
excellent,  as  respects  the  manner  as  well  as  the  matter  of 
preaching.  The  illustrations  arc  copious  and  appropri- 
ate ;  and  as  for  the  style  of  the  book,  it  is  elegant,  with- 
out being  fastidious,  perspicuous  without  being  mean, 
and  animated  without  being  boisterous. 

While  approving  of  the  whole,  we  set  a  special  value 
on  the  author's  remcirks  respecting  tho  manner  of  preach- 
ing, the  characteristics  of  the  times  in  which  we  live,  and 
the  means  to  be  employed  in  order  to  obtain  an  earnest 
ministry.  We  thank  him,  in  particular,  for  his  faithful 
condemnation  of  the  practice  of  reading  sermons^  now 
becoming  so  unhappily  fashionable  with  such  as  would  be 
thought  our  best  preachers. 

Wo  scarcely  know  how  a  benevolent  person  of  wealth 
could  confer  a  greater  benefit  on  tho  Church  of  Christ 
than  by  taking  steps  td  have  this  invaluable  little  treatise 
put  into  the  hands  of  ministers  of  religion,  and  of  young 
persons  who  are  in  course  of  training  for  the  sacred  office. 
Cordially  do  wo  thank  Mr.  James  for  this  production  of 
his  pen  ;  and  we  devoutly  pmy  that,  through  the  blessing 
of  God,  hfs  labours  may  contribute  to  secure  what  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  greatest  wants  of  our  times-— an  eamett 
ministry. 


THE    PRASLIN    FAMILY. 


Tfi£  chapter  of  coincidences  is  one  claiming 
more  interest  than  is  generally  bestowed  upon  it. 
As  the  satne  dreirni  vill  more  thtvu  onco  haunt 


the  same  pillow,  so  in  life  do  we  see  names  and 
places,  after  long  intervals  of  time,  again  associ- 
atecl  with  the  peculiar  clrcumstanceii  that  heforo 
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made  them  remarkable,  and  the  solf-Bamo  acci- 
dents befall  tlio  sumo  families. 

The  grandfather  of  the  hero  of  the  most  hor- 
rible tragedy  of  modem  times,  the  late  Duke  of 
I'raslin,  also  stained  bis  hand  with  the  blood  of 
an  innocent,  a  virtaoas,  a  high-born  lady,  under 
circumstances,  doubtless,  of  loss  cold-blooded  pre- 
meditation, of  less  brutality,  less  revolting  to 
humanity,  inasmuch  as  the  hapless  victim  was 
not  bound  to  him  by  such  manifold  and  sacred 
ties  ;  he  pierced  not  the  heart  that  beat  for  him, 
and  him  alone,  but  one  that  was  stoclcd  against 
him  by  another  affection.  Still  it  was  innocent 
blood  ruthlessly  shed,  and  which  might  have  cast 
a  deeper  stain  on  tho  Praslin  escutcheon,  htid 
not  the  ways  of  dealing  out  justice  in  those  days 
been  far  different  from  our  own. 

The  "Annual  Register"  of  1768*  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  affair,  under  the  head  of 
an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Paris  : — 

"  The  now  year  commences  with  nn  account  of  a  very 
tra^icnl  affair,  that  has  ju^t  happened  to  our  ambassador 
at  the  court  of  Naples  ;  the  fact  ia  this  :  tho  Viscnunt  of 
Choiseul,  our  said  ambassador,  unhappily  casting  his  ten- 
der regard  towards  a  youn^lady  of  that  place,  of  a  eood 
family,  before  engas^ed  to  the  Count  of  Conitz  (Kaunitx), 
tho  emperor*8  ambassador,  and  taking  advanta^jo  of  the 
Count's  absence,  pressed  this  fair  Italian  Inly  with  the 
most  ardent  professions  of  love ;  and,  to  forward  his  suit, 
overwhelmed  her  with  presents,  but  all  in  yain,  shu  still 
proving  inexorable.  One  day,  in  a  fit  of  ra^o  and  despair, 
he  drew  his  sword  and  plunged  it  three  tim^s  in  her  bctdy. 
Some  say  she  died  on  the  spot ;  others,  that  she  is  not 
yet  dead,  but  mortally  wounded.  However,  tho  kinjj  of 
Naples,  informed  of  this  shocking  scene,  dispatched  a 
courier  hither,  and  our  king  immediately  ordered  his  said 
ambassador  home,  and  ho  is.  since  sent  to  the  Ba^tile. 
This  melancholy  transaction  has  so  affected  the  Duko  de 
Pladin  (Praslin),  tho  Viscount's  father,  that  he  has  been 
at  the  point  of  death  with  grief  on  this  sad  occasion,  and 
is  still  unable  to  attend  to  any  business,  nor  has  been  at 
court  since  tho  beginning  of  tho  new  year. 

The  father  of  this  Viscount  de  Choiseul,  the 
then  Duke  of  Praslin,  was  a  man  of  very  loose 
morality.  Though  married,  he  formed  the  closest 
intimacies  with  actresses  ;  and  we  find  several 
curious  references  to  this  Duke  and  his  family  in 
that  curious  work  entitled  "  Mcmoircs  Secrets 
pour  servir  k  I'llistoire  de  la  Rcpubliquo  des 
Lettresen  France,  ou  Journal,  d'un  Obscrvateur," 
printed  in  London,  doubtless  through  motives  of 
prudence,  and  which  closely  resembles,  in  form 
and  matter,  our  Annual  Register.  In  tho  year 
1763,  he  introduced  to  tho  Parisian  boards  a  p^ro- 
tege  of  his  own,  a  woman  who  afterwards  gained 
a  sort  of  celebrity  by  the  very  excess  of  her  vices, 
named  De  Luzi,  or  Deluzi,  for  so  it  is  indifferently 
spelled ;  and  though  we  cannot  presume  to  assert 
that  there  exists  any  connexion  between  that  ac- 
tress and  the  heroine  of  the  late  Duke's  abomi- 
nable tragedy,  still  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  the 
supposition  that  the  latter  may  be  the  descendant 
of  that  person.  The  practice  of  retaining  their 
own  names  along  with  those  which  marriage  con- 
fers on  them  was  always  very  general  among 
actresses,  as  wo  see  in  the  case  of  Mesdames 
DoruB-Gras,  Viardot  Garcia,  and  so  many  more 


•  Vol.  ii.,  1768,  page  73, 


even  at  this  present  day  ;  and  in  this  manner 
one  might  be  justified  in  supposing  Mademoiselle 
De  Luzi  to  have  come  bv  the  united  names  of 
Luzi  De^portes.  This  is,  however,  mere  conjec- 
ture. The  fact  of  tho  Duko  of  Praslin,  of  1763, 
having  taken  a  tender  interest  in  the  Mademoi- 
selle De  Luzi  of  his  own  time,  is  better  esta- 
blished ;  and  certainly  it  cannot  but  be  considered 
a  somewhat  strange  coincidence  that,  after  so 
long  an  interval  of  time,  scandal  should  afresh 
connect  the  names  of  De  Luzi  and  Praslin. 

In  178'*»  the  death  of  this  nobleman's  wife  gate 
rise  to  a  protracted  lawsuit,  bo  canons  in  its 
nature  as  to  deserve  notice.  That  lady  bad 
throughout  life  exhibited  a  violent  and  most  un- 
natural dislike  for  her  children,  inconscqaenceof 
which  she  left  the  whole  of  her  largo  fortune  to 
an  utter  stranger,  and  one  whom  she  had  nerer 
even  beheld,  for  tho  mere  purpose  of  disinheritlQ^ 
those  whose  claims  upon  her  were  so  direct.  It 
would  seem  the  Duchess  had  ever  entertained 
a  conviction  that  these  children  did  not  belong  to 
her,  but  were  the  adulterous  offspring  of  her  hus- 
band and  the  celebrated  and  clever  actress 
Af  ademoiselle  Dangeville,  which  he  had  franda- 
Icntly  substituted  for  those  she  had  lost  in  in- 
fancy. That  this  belief,  which  nothing  could 
ever  shake,  was  the  root  of  that  aversion  which 
made  her  hate  during  life,  and  disinherit  aft?r 
death,  those  whom  she  was  compelled  to  per- 
mit to  call  themselves  her  children,  but  new 
could  bring  herself  to  look  upon  as  such,  is  cer- 
tain. As  this  lady^s  sanity  never  seems  to  hare 
been  questioned,  except  with  reference  to  her 
will,  and  as  this  conviction  did  not  leave  her  even 
at  tho  hour  when  the  mist  of  prejudice  or  error 
generally  fades  from  eyes  about  to  turn  avaj 
from  all' earthly  objects,  it  is  but  fair  to  presame 
that  some  strange  circumstance  or  other,  to  this 
day  unexplained,  gave  rise  to  such  cruel  suspi' 
cions  in  her  mind — ^perhaps  the  dying  confession 
of  some  repentant  or  malicious  nurse— of  one  vbo 
wished  tb  atone  for  past  deceit,  or,  with  hor 
last  breath,  to  avenge  some  long-remembered  in- 
jury or  slight— who  can  tell  ?  So  clear  are  ik 
effects,  the  causes  so  obscure,  in  most  family 
dramas. 

The  children  and  grandchildren  succeeded  in 
having  her  will  annulled,  under  the  pica  that 
nothing  but  insanity  could  account  for  a  mothers 
disinheriting  her  own  offspring.  The  Prince  cf 
Guemene,  the  heir  she  had  named,  was  nonsoitfd, 
and  the  Duchess  only  thought  of  as  a  hisftf 
nahircF.  But,  perhaps,  a  less  harsh  judgment 
might  have  been  passed  upon  one  whose  husband 
had  devoted  the  better  part  of  his  life,  and  the 
affections  which  he  had  vowed  to  share  with  her, 
to  one  of  the  unworthy  of  her  sex.  The  strong 
enduring  passion  of  the  Duke  for  Mademoiselle 
Dangcville  might  well  have  embittered  the 
Duchess,  and  made  her  believe  him  c^F^'^,^ 
any,  and  every,  unjustifiable  and  nnprincipied 
action  towards  herself.  And,  again,  when  slie  fa^ 
her  eldest  son,  tho  Viscount  de  Choiseul,  render 
himself  guilty  of  a  deed  of  such  brutal,  Woody  im- 
I  port.,  as  the  murder,  or  attempted  murder,  ot 
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Italian  lady,  the  thought  might  naturally  enough 
i^^ggGst  itself,  that  the  hlood  of  a  profligate  ac- 
tress, and  (for  Mademoiselle  Dangevillo  was  not 
famed  for  being  over-nice  in  such  matters)  that  of 
some  equally  unscrupulous  father,  more  probably 
flowed  in  the  yeins  of  this  bad  man,  than  that  of 
a  yirtuous  lady  like  herself,  or  of  a  man,  weak 
and  foolish  indeed,  but  of  an  acknowledged  mild- 
ness of  temper,  like  her  husband.  The  disgust 
naturally  consequent  upon  the  evil  courses  of  both 
father  and  son,  joined  to  other,  and  more  secret, 
domestic  occurrences,  which  latter  must  be  mere 
matter  of  conjecture  since  she  did  not  choose  to 
reveal  them,  most  probably  led  to  the  doubts  she 
entertained  as  to  the  rights  of  her  children  to 
that  title,  and  caused  her  to  withdraw  her  affec- 
tions from  them. 

Considered  even  as  a  mere  groundless  caprice, 
an  ideefixe^  based  on  the  mere  dislike  of  her  hus- 
band and  all  that  belonged  to  him,   still  it  is 
strange  that  the  name  of  Praslin  should  thus 
have  been  again  connected  with  a  certain  share 
of.  scandal  before  the  tribunals  of  the  country. 
Some  names  are  really  unfortunate  in  France  ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  Castellane.     The 
well-known  Marquise  de  Ganges  bore  it  before 
her  second  ill-staj*red  marriage,  and  the  Countess 
of  Entrecasteaux,  whose  murder  by  the  hands  of 
her  own  husband  took  place  under  much  the  same 
circumstances  as  those  of  the  late  Duchess  Se- 
bastiani  Praslin,  was  a  Mademoiselle  de  Castel- 
lane.    How  much  more  might  be  added,   bio- 
graphically  and  historically,  to  the  chapter  of 
coincidences ! — but  the  limits  of  this  slight  sketch 
of  the  antecedena,  as  the  French  call  it,  of  the 
Praslin  family,  will  not  permit  more  than  the 
following  extracts,  translated  from  the  ''  Memoires 
Secrets,"  touching  the  will  of  the  Duchess  (great- 
grandmother  to  the  ]ate  Duke),  and  a  reference  to 
those  irregularities  of  her  husband,  that  may  have 
warped  her  judgment  and  changed  her  heart  :— 

'*  11^  April* — Tho  Duchess  of  Praslin,  \vho  died  on 
the  27th  December,  1783,  has  left  an  olographe  testa- 
ment, Atooce  singular  and  unnatural,  by  which,  although 
leaving  children  and  grandchildren,  she  names  as  sole 
legatee  a  stranger  to  her  blood,  tho  Marechal  Prince  de 
Soubisse,  and  in  case  of  failure,  the  youngest  son  of  the 
Princess  (ju^men^.  The  Prince  of  Soubise  yielded  up 
bis  claim  at  once ;  but  young  Gu^mcn^,  being  as  yet  a 

♦  Vol.  XXV.,  page  222,  of  the  •*  Memoires  Secrets." 


minor,  his  legacy  must  be  claimed,  which  has  given  rise 
to  a  suit-at-hiw.  M.  Boudct,  advocate  to  the  Viscount 
do  Choiscul,  son  of  tho  Duchess  de  Praslin,  insisted  that 
this  will,  though  correctly  drawn  up,  should  be  considered 
as  a  testament,  ab  irato ;  and  the  judges  thought  so 
likewise,  as  it  secerns,  sinco  the  mmor  Guemend  has  lost 
his  cause,  and  been  condemned  to  the  costs.  This  deci- 
bion  beara  the  date  of  tho  2d  of  April,  and  was,  it  is  sivid, 
unanimous. 

'*  It  is  said  that  Madame  de  Praslin  imagined  her  chil- 
dren wnre  not  hers,  but  that  her  husband  had  succes- 
sively substituted  for  her  own  thode  of  tho  same  sex  he 
had  with  Mademoiselle  Dangeville.  Romantic  and  absurd 
as  this  supposition  was,  it  had  so  thoroughly  possesbcd  tho 
mind  of  that  singubr  and  vaporous  hidy  that  it  inspired 
her  with  an  enduring  aversion  ibr  her  posterity,  on  whom 
she  never  bestowed  the  slightest  mark  of  tenderness.  She 
had  drawn  up  a  former  will,  bearing  date  the  7th  of  Ja- 
nuary, 170(5,*  with  the  samo  evil  sentiments  Avhich  she 
confirmed  in  her  second,  dated  10th  February,  1779. 

'<  Neither  did  Madame  de  Praslin  love  her  husband  ; 
she  only  mentions  him  in  her  will  to  throw  ridicule  on 
him,  by  an  absurd  legacy : — *  I  beg  Monsieur  le  Duo  do 
Praslin,  my  husband,  to  accept  the  model  of  the  horse  in 
bronze,  on  which  is  Henry  the  Fourth,  which  I  have 
brought  fi-om  my  castle  of  La  Fl^che.* 

'•  It  is,  perhaps,  tho  first  instance  on  recoi-d  of  a 
mother  and  grandmother— the  Duchess  having  seen  even 
her  third  generation — having  conceived  the  desire  of 
disinheriting  all  her  progeny,  born  or  yet  to  be  born,  and 
of  havinp:  executed  her  will,  as  far  as  lay  with  her,  with- 
out any  l-.-gitimate  or  apparent  motive,  with  tho  coolness 
and  clear-headedness  of  the  calmest  reason. 

"Another  strange  fact  appears  in  this  case;  that, 
namely,  of  her  not  having  happene<l  to  know  the  young 
Guen)en6  named  in  default  of  the  Prince  of  Soubiso,  and 
her  having  mentioned  him  in  so  vague  a  manner  that 
(there  being  two  younger  sons  of  that  name)  it  would 
later  have  given  rise  to  a  suit  betwixt  the  brothers,  in 
order  that  law  should  detei-mine  upon  tho  real  legatee. 
Madnnio  la  Duchesse  do  Praslin's  name  was  Champagne, 
and  she  had  brought  her  husband  more  than  150,000 
livres  a-ycar."f 

The  next  extract  records  the  Duke's  connexion 
with  Mademoiselle  Dangeville,  as  follows  : — 

"  16th  November,  1785.— The  Duke  of  PraslinJ  is 
just  dead  ;  MademoisUe  Dangeville  is  inconsolable  for  this 
loss.  They  had  lived  together  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  He  was  an  honorary  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences.  It  is  not  known  whether  he  leaves  any  me- 
mormls  of  his  talents,  but  a  million,  one  hundred  thou- 
sand livres,  in  gold,  were  found  in  his  possession  at  his 
death — at  least  so  rumour  says.*' 


•  The  Vicomte  de  Choiseul's  attempted  crime  in  Italv 
did  not  take  place  before  1768,  two  years  later,  so  that 
her  prejudice  was  even  anterior  to  his  transgression. 

f  This  was  more  than  the  present  franc. 

J  Great-graudfttther  to  the  late  Duke. 
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THE  CURRENCY, 

Ths  currency  will  be  discussed  early  in  the  next  ses- 
sion, aod'under  many  disadvantages.  The  leading  states- 
men in  the  House  of  Commons  are  pledged  to  the  present 
system.  Two  of  the  principal  organs  of  opinion  in 
the  London  press  support  it.  The  power  of  the  monied 
interest  in  its  struggle  with  industry  is  great,  and 
increased  by  the  ignorance  prevalent  on  tho  subject. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  conunercial  distress  exists. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  it  is  more  intense 


and  severe  than  at  any  period  for  many  years.  The 
facts  are  plain,  and  their  causes  alone  are  disputed. 
The  organs  of  the  London  monied  interest  ascribe 
the  prevalent  embarrassment  to  two  causes.  They 
say  that  we  have  over-speculated  in  railways,  and  we 
have  been  obliged  to  buy  large  quantities  of  com  from 
foreign  countries.  And  they  add,  that  these  form  the 
only  reasons  for  the  existing  scarcity  and  dearth  of  money. 
The  same  journals  that  ascribe  our  embarrassments  to 
the  com  speculations  madly  urged  them,    Ihcy  PWH 
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claimed  to  the  world  ererywhere  our  starvation  state.  ' 
Thus  thoy  induced  extensive  and  wealthy  fanners  to  store 
past  their  grain  on  speculation.  That  has  been  done 
to  a  considerable  extent.  They  porsuadcd  importers  to 
I'etain  their  stocks  until  prices  were  forced  up  horo,  and 
raised,  of  course,  elsewhere,  over  their'ncoessary  level. 
In  this  way  three  to  four  millions,  at  least,  were  paid  by 
the  nation,  more  than  should  have  been  given,  or  than 
it  was  really  necessary  to  give  for  the  corn  that  we  re- 
quired to  import. 

It  is  next  alleged  that  the  construction  of  railways  has 
employed  capital  largely,  and  induced  a  scarcity  of  the  cir- 
culating medium.  That  is  the  statement,  and  it  is  contra- 
dictory. It  proceeds  on  the  common  mistake  that  capital 
currency,  and  currency  is  capital — that  the  two  tertns  mean 
precisely  the  same  thiug ;  whereas  the  circulating  medium 
either  maybe  capital  itself,  or  its  representative.  In  this 
eountry  the  currency  is  composed  partly  of  real  capital, 
and  partly  of  its  representative ;  and  the  questions  regard- 
ing it  rise  out  of  the  proportions  in  which  real  capital  and  its 
representation  should  be  employed  in  the  formation  of  the 
currency.  The  construction  of  railways  has  not  reduced  the 
currency.  It  has  not  taken,  and  cannot  have  taken,  one 
from  the  number  of  sovereigns  or  bank  notes  in  circulation. 
The  contractors  neither  piled  their  embankments  with 
sovereigns,  nor  garnished  them  with  bank  notes.  Every 
shilling  paid  out  by  them  has  immediately  gone  into  cir- 
culation and  performed  its  usual  functions,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  such  sums  as  the  labourers  may  have  retttiied 
in  their  own  possession,  and  they  must  come  to  a  trivial 
•onmiation. 

The  deficiency  at  present  is  not  in  capital,  but 
in  currency.  The  capital  of  the  country  may  have 
been  i*educed,  but  it  has  not  suffered  to  an  extent 
competent  to  produce  the  existing  embarassment.  The 
highest  calculation  made  of  the  payments  for  bread 
stuffs  to  foreign  countries  is  twenty  millious.  That 
is  considerably  over  the  actual  sum,  while  we  have 
to  reckon,  not  the  absolute  payment,  but  the  pay- 
ment over  the  average  of  years,  in  estimating  the 
weight  of  this  importation  as  a  cause  of  the  existing  dis- 
tress ;  but  the  highest  calculation  is,  tliat  twenty  mil- 
lions have  been  paid.  Wo  should,  therefore,  expect  the 
capital  of  the  country  to  bo  reduced  twenty  millions. 
Of  course  that  is  the  actual  reduction,  met  in  some  part, 
if  not  entirely,  by  whatever  profits  may  have  been  created. 
Take  the  twenty  millions,  however,  as  entire  and  abso- 
lute loss,  and  see  how  far  that  accounts  for  the  depre- 
ciation of  property  during  the  year.  The  fall  in  the 
value  of  funds  or  national  stock  since  this  date  of  last 
year  is  12 J  per  cent.  ;  which,  on  the  entire  debt,  is 
equal  nearly  to  ninety-five  millions  sterling.  The  reduc- 
tions in  the  selling  price  of  stock  and  shares  in  public 
companies  is  equal  to  a  similar  sum.  In  these  departments 
of  business  alone,  the  depreciation  of  property  may  be 
stated,  in  round  numbers,  at  two  hundred  miUions.  IIow, 
then,  can  the  expenditure  of  money  for  grain  or  on  rail- 
ways account  for  this  vast  loss  9  By  forcing  stock  and 
shares  into  the  market,  t^eir  value  has  been  reduced 
farther  than  the  precise  loss  that  rendered  their  sale  ne- 
cessary. We  admit  that  statement  ;  we  ackjoowledge  its 
truth  ;  but  how  has  so  wide  a  difierence  been  established 
between  tbe  cause  and  effeet  f  We  esa  lean  that  in  the 
eoB4itioB8  of  the  present  kw.  i 


By  the  Act,  1844,  tho  currancy  is  limited,  1st,  tstbt 
fixed  issues  of  the  Baitk  of  England,  and  the  banks  exist- 
ing previously  to  the  date  of  the  Act ;  2d,  to  such  notes  .is 
they  may  issue  on  the  security  of  gold  absoluteir  in  tlieir 
possession  ;  and  3d,  to  bullion.  This  Act  provides,  1st, 
that  as  gold  is  exported,  the  paper  currency  shall  be  em- 
tracted— .for  every  sovereign  exported,  a  bank  note  is  witli* 
drawn ;  2d,  that  no  new  banks  of  issue  shall  be  fonacd, 
even  to  replace  those  that  may  resign  business,  after  tU 
date  of  the  Act ;  Sd,  that  the  amount  of  currency  sbU 
oscillate  with  the  price  of  provisions ;  but  4th,  that  it 
shall  move  in  an  adverse  direction  ;  for  while,  as  Wheat 
rises,  a  greater  circulating  medium  is  required  for  iU 
exchange,  the  Act  provides  for  tho  reduction  of  tba 
latter  ;  and  as  wheat  falls  in  price,  and  a  less  circulatiii^ 
medium  is  necessary  in  its  sale  and  purchase,  the  Act  pro- 
vides for  the  increase  of  the  latter  ;  as  if  the  Legi^atore 
were  delighted  by  the  occurrence  of  exigences,  and 
found  their  amusement  in  the  construction  of  panies. 
The  act,  perh.-ips,  w.is  intended  no  illustrate  the  pro- 
verbs of  the  country  :  "It  never  rains  but  it  poors." 
Peel  made  that  Icijislation.  "  Misfortunes  seWom  wmo 
alone. ' '  Peel  turned  that  into  a  statute.  * '  The  impro- 
vident man  lights  the  candle  at  both  ends."  Feci  fu^ 
nishcd  an  example  of  tho  best  means  of  aecomplislmi^ 
this  feat,  in  1844  and  in  previous  years.  This  kind  of 
work  would  form  nice  games  for  children,  but  the  amuse- 
ment is  rathsr  costly  to  be  pursued  by  the  Icgislaiure  of 
the  first  commercial  nation  in  tho  world. 

The  reasons  assigned  for  tho  Act  are,  first,  to  secure 
the  convertibility  of  the  paper  cuiTency — that  is  to  saj, 
the  solvency  of  the  issues ;  second,  to  prevent  over-trad- 
ing  ;  third,  to  secure  the  currency  against  depreciatioQ. 
Has  it  answered  any  one  of  these  objects  ?    We  shall  see. 

It  does  not  answer  the  first,  viz.,  to  secure  the  coorer- 
tibility  of  bank-notes;  because  neither  the  Banis  of 
England,  nor  any  other  bank,  could  at  this  moffient,  or 
any  other  period,  pay  in  gold  if  required.  After  all  oar 
sacrifices  to  accomplish  that  object,  it  is  unsttainaUe. 
When  the  people  of  Babel  wanted  to  build  a  tower  to 
reach  the  skies,  they  sunk  a  great  amount  of  capital  and 
labour,  and  certainly  approximated  their  object,  but  for 
all  practical  purposes  they  made  no  progress.  Fed's 
bill  brings  us  into  a  similar  position.  Wo  are  nearer  an 
unattainable  object  than  we  might  be  under  imaginable 
circumstances,  but  the  object  is  still  unattainable.  Tiie 
Legislature  merely  say  that  the  ctreulation  of  Bank 
of  England  notes  will  never  fall  under,  or  probably  eren  te, 
fourteen  millions.  This  is  merely  sayiog  that  the  holders 
will  always  leave  out  fourteen  millions  for  which  they  viil 
not  demand  gold.  This  is  not  providing  for  tfaoir  con- 
version ;  but  only  presuming  that  the  country  will  not  at 
any  time  ask  moro  than  a  given  number  to  be  converted. 
We  need  scarcely  say  that  other  bankers  are  in  a  still 
worse  position  in  this  respect  than  the  Bank  of  England. 
The  idea  of  the  oonvertibiiity  of  bank  paper  is  there£)re 
fictitious.  Its  safety  is  based  on  the  credit  of  the 
issuers,  and  that  eredit  ia  more  likely  to  be  promoted  hj 
investing  their  capital  on  productive  than  unproductiTS 
securities  ;  but  gold  is  nnproducUve. 

Again,  bankers  generally  hold  much  higher  ■inu  ^ 
deposits  than  they  have  in  circulation.  The  deposits  of 
tine  Soottteb  banks  miist  exceed  their  dicuUtion  in  the 
pn^iwti^a  «f  tveaty  t»  <nw.    Thers  is  M  rnauit!  >f' 
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forded  for  the  convertibility  of  these  deposits  by  Act  of 
Parlinment.  The  public  have  their  security  in  the  con- 
fidence placed  in  the  banks — yet  arc  quite  at  ease  re- 
garding the  repayment  of  their  deposits,  and  would 
cheerfully  accept  the  same  security  for  the  minor  sum 
that  they  hold  for  the  major,  if  the  Legislature  would 
avoid  interference  with  their  transactions. 

This  bill,  however,  we  are  told  was  intended  to  prevent 
over-trading.  Has  it  accomplished  that  object  ?  Its 
sincerest  advocates  give  a  decidedly  negative  reply.  Mr. 
Charles  Wood  says  there  has  been  over-speculation.  The 
Times  assails  the  railway  directoi's.  Ali  parties  and 
everything,  except  the  parties  and  the  measure  abso- 
lutely liable,  are  accused  of  causing  that  crisis  in  which 
the  country  is  fixed.  One  thing  is  certain — ^the  bill  has 
not  accomplished  its  second  object — has  not  prevented 
over-speculation  and  over-trading. 

Thirdly,  this  bill  is  to  pre?ent  the  depreciation  of  the 
currency.     It  is  on  this  topic  that  men  talk  tho  greatest 
nonsense.  Here  it  is,  always,  at  this  very  spot,  that  Peel 
in  triumph  shouts — What's  a  pound  ?    Nobody  answers. 
And  yet  the  answer  is  easy.     Peel  might  as  wisely  cry — 
What's  a  hundred  weight  ?  what's  a  yard  ?  what's  a  mile  ? 
They  are  all  conventional  terms  for  measures  of  space  or  of 
weight.    A  yard  is  thirty-six  inches,  and  a  pound  is  twenty 
shillings.     The  currency  cannot  bo  depreciated,  and  a 
pound  note  cannot  bring  less  than  twenty  shillings,  so  long 
as  notes  are  convertible.  They  are,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
convertible  while  public  credit  stands ;  and  they  will  be- 
come inconvertible,  and  be  depreciated,  if  ever  public 
credit  be  doubted.     We  beg,  in  reference  to  this  delicate 
aflair,  to  whisper  a  secret  to  the  buUionists,  as  they  are 
termed.     They  are  bringing  the  currency  into  danger  of 
depreciation.     It  is  in  danger  at  this  moment.     Should 
consols,   which    fell   between    20th    September,    1846, 
and   25th   September,    1817,   from  £08   10s.   to  £86, 
fall  equally  far  before  September  1848,  the  currency 
may  become  depreciated.     The  difference  in  value  on 
twelve  months  from  September,    1847,   to  September, 
1846,  on  the  Bank  of  England  stock  of  fourteen  millions, 
for   which    it    issues  notes  without  a  gold  backing,   is 
£1,750,000.     The  bank  has  added  one  percent,  to  its 
dividend,   and  a  few  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  its 
rest ;  but  there  are  often  no  parties  blinder  than  capi- 
talists.    The  shareholders  are  exulting  in  their  dividend. 
They  are  chuckling  over  nine  per  cent,  and  their  nominally 
increased  rest.    Let  them  turn  over  the  next  page.    There 
is  one  half  of  all  the  rest  swept  away  by  a  single  year's 
depreciation  of  property.     But  you  don't  want  to  sell ; 
you  don't  need  to  sell,  you  say ;  that  is  just  as  the  public 
pleases.    Your  notes  are  convertible.     Such  is  the  object 
of  all  Peel's  bill-making.   Well,  the  public  begin  to  think 
that  your  stock  is  reduced  in  value.     They  see  the  fiction 
of  convertibility.     Consols,  we  shall  say,  aro  seventy-five 
,  or  sixty-five.    The  change  may  happen.     Louis  Phillippe 
is  not  immortaL     Queen  Isabella  is  in  bad  hands,  and 
may  die.    Consols  may  be  at  seventy-five  ;  and  your  rest 
exist  on  paper,  and  paper  alone.     The  public  see  all 
these  transactions.     They  know  their  nature.     They  re- 
member that  gold  is  something  exchangeable  any  where. 
They  recollect  that  he  who  comes  first  is  served  first. 
Where,  then,  is  the  convertibility  of  your  notes,  and  how, 
we  pray  you,  regarding  their  depreciation?     For  how 
mnoh  would  they  sell  when  tha  bank  had  no  more  change 


—nothing  to  offer  but  Consols,  quoted  £0  Os.  Od.,  for  pre- 
sent cash. 

What  accrues  to  the  Bank  of  England  is  the  fate  of  all 
minor  banks.  Tliey  all  hold  Government  stock.  Their 
notes  are  Government  bonds  broken  into  divisions.  A  five 
pound  note  is  merely  one  of  two  hundred  divisions  of  a 
thousand  pound  Exchequer  bill.  The  value  of  the  notes 
hangs  greatly,  therefore,  on  public  credit.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  notes  of  the  Scotch  banks,  a  few  joint-stock 
companies  in  England,  and  tho  north  of  Ireland  banks,  the 
shares  of  which  are  held  by  many  partners,  whose  private 
property  is  liable  for  all  tho  debts  of  the  company,  there 
is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  all  the  paper  currency, 
above  the  amount  of  gold  actually  on  hand,  is  Govern- 
ment stock  broken  down,  and  dependent  for  its  valuo 
on  the  state  of  public  credit.  Farther,  even  those  joint- 
stock  banks  wo  have  named,  where  every  penny  belong- 
ing to  each  shareholder  is  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  con- 
cern, must  be  heavy  losers  by  each  depreciation  of  public 
stock.  We  apprehend  that,  if  they  had  always  taken  tho 
Government  stock  held  by  them  in  their  balance  sheet 
during  this  Autumn  at  the  money  it  would  bring, 
the  dividend  had  not  been  large,  for  all,  or  nearly 
all,  hold  stock,  and  sometimes  largely. 

The  cries  of  a  depreciated  and  an  inconvertible  cur- 
rency should  be  thrown  back  on  those  who  make  them. 

» 

It  is  the  Peels,  tho  Woods,  the  Lloyd  Jones's,  the  Timet, 
and  the  Morning  Chronicle,  tho  monied  interest,  and  its 
instruments,  that  threaten  to  give  us  again  the  infliction 
of  a  depreciated  and  an  inconvertible  currency.  Matters 
will  go  all  very  well  if  they  can  always  pull  up  in  time- 
very  well  for  them  and  yerj  ill  for  all  the  industrious 
classes.  But  they  are  on  a  slippery  and  dangerous 
hill.  They  drive  on  a  steep  run,  where  one  or  two  extra 
jolts  would  give  them  a  higher  interest  for  money,  and  a 
greater  depreciation  of  property  than  they  either  expect 
or  desire.  They  are  getting  on  the  descent,  and  may  go 
farther  than  they  bargained  for. 

They  wish  to  protect  the  currency  from  depreciation. 
That,  they  say,  is  the  object  of  their  legislation.  Tho 
object  is  good ;  but  a  guinea  may  be  bought  at  too  high 
a  rata.  In  order  to  protect  the  currency,  say  thirty 
miUiooa,  from  depreciation,  they  bare  actually  suoeeedad 
in  depreeiatmg  Govenunent  stock  within  a  single  year 
by  ninty-flve  miUiou !  They  never  contemplaCed  bank 
notes  at  more  than  one-third  under  twenty  shillings 
of  silver,  which  gives  a  loss  of  ten  millions  ;  and 
against  the  probability  we  are  protected  at  an  absolute 
sacrifice  of  ninety-five  millions— thus  losing  in  the  market 
value  of  one  description  of  property — after  deducting  tho 
twenty  millions  paid  out  on  foreign  com,  a  sum  of  seventy- 
five  millions,  in  order  to  save  us  from  the  probability  of 
losing  ten  millions,  from  which  we  are  by  no  means 
saved,  although,  in  addition  to  this  loss,  we  have  to  add 
an  equal  sum  on  shares  and  other  property. 

These  are  the  fruits  of  Government  intervention  to 
dry-nurse  and  take  charge  of  business.  What  right  has 
the  Legislature  to  keep  protecting  men  from  themselves, 
in  any  way  or  measure,  above  what  may  be  fairly  dono 
by  providing,  for  example,  that  weights  shall  be  ac- 
curate, that  measures  shall  be  just  and  for  the  public 
convenience,  that  men  who  issue  notes  payable  on  de- 
mand, expected  to  pass  current  in  society,  shall  possess 
property  equivaloot  to  their  ^.ssue?    They  have  no  right 
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to  make  monopolieSi  And  create  exclusive  privileges. 
They  have  been  aboll&hing  corporate  monopolies,  and 
proclaiming  freedom  of  trade  eveiywhere  ;  and  yet  they 
endeavour  to  cramp  and  fetter  tlie  springs  of  trade 
and  the  essential  means  of  exchange.  Their  conduct  is 
one  of  the  most  apparent  pieces  of  self-contradiction 
that  the  Legislaturo  has  ever  produced,  and  it  is  com- 
pelling the  operatives  of  Manchester  to  beg  for  idleness 
now,  that  idleness  in  the  winter  months  may  be  averted. 

SPAIN. 

Tbc  deep  and  tortuous  intrigues  of  the  French  King  in 
Spanish  politics,  are  likely  enough  to  be  defeated.  lie 
despatched  Narvacz  from  Paris,  with  a  list  of  a  ministry 
for  the  acceptance  of  the  Queen.  Resistance  was  not  an- 
ticipated ;  but  yet  the  proposal  was  resisted  ;  Narvacz 
and  his  list  were  declined,  and  another  ministry  formed. 
The  first  act  of  the  new  Government  was  an  amnesty 
which  permits,  and  even  invites,  the  return  of  Espartero, 
who  has  been  restored  to  rank  in  the  Spanish  army  ;  and 
if  the  Government  resist  the  pressure  of  Parisian  gold, 
which  is  said  to  bo  freely  spent  at  Madrid,  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  the  disgraceful  system  of  manage- 
ment which  has  impoverished  the  Peninsula  may  be 
permanently  reformed.  Tho  interest  of  this  country  in 
Spanish  is  more  apparent  than  in  Italian  affairs.  We 
liave  lent  Spain  over  forty  millions  sterling,  and  need  the 
money,  or  its  interest,  badly ;  but  there  is  no  rational  hope 
of  recovery  until  the  population  bo  brought  into  a  more 
settled  condition,  and  industry  be  protected.  The  debt 
is  to  private  parties,  but  on  that  account  not  less  a  na- 
tional object.  Tho  loss  of  twenty  millions  in  grain  and 
potatoes  last  harvest,  though  falling  on  individuals,  was 
a  national  calamity ;  and  we  may  remark  that,  when  the 
monied  interest,  through  their  organs,  impute  so  much 
suffering  to  the  loss  of  twenty  millions  on  tho  har^'est, 
or  the  investment  of  fifty  millions  on  railvrays,  it  is 
remarkably  singular  that  they  were  silent  on  the  loans  to 
foreign  states. 

ITALY. 

ArriB  the  Queen's  agreeable  visit  to  the  Highlands 
became  stale,  and  the  Prasliu  tragedy  was  fully  discussed. 
Pope  Pins  the  Ninth  and  Prince  Mettemich  camo  gal- 
hintly  to  tho  rescue  of  the  daily  press.  The  Roman  Pon- 
tiff, the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  tho  King  of  Sardinia,  con- 
templated some  reforms  in  their  various  states.  These 
three  powers  together  give  a  population  of  ten  millions, 
with  whom  all  the  Italians  sympathise.  The  refonns  con- 
templated appear  to  be  on  the  smallest  scale.  They  are 
proclaimed  through  the  press  as  matters  of  great  impor- 
tance. To  Austria  they  are,  to  Britain  they  are  not  im- 
portant.    To  the  Emperor,  who  fears  tho  rising  unity 


and  power  of  the  Italian  States,  they  are  frightful ;  to 
those  in  this  country  who  will  rejoice  to  bear  of  any 
progress  made  towards  oonstitutional  freedom,  they  are 
gratifying,  but  not  great. 

The  Roman  Pontiff  has  issued  an  amnesty  to  all  politi- 
cal offenders.  Tho  act  was  benevolent  and  politic  in  his 
position.  From  a  pontiff  of  opposite  sentiments,  it 
would  have  been  still  more  merciful,  and  perhaps  equally 
politic.  He  has  oven  made  a  complete  change  in  the 
Executive.  Let  us  comprehend  this.  It  means  that  he 
has  conferred  place  on  his  own  friends.  That  was  na- 
tural. In  this  case  it  will  be  probably  beneficial  to  the 
people.  It  is  also  said  that  he  has  curtailed  the  expenses 
of  Government.  This  was  necessary.  The  expenditure 
had  gone  above  the  income,  and  we  really  know  not  how 
the  credit  of  Rome  stands  on  the  Exchanges,  but  we 
fancy  it  may  be  low.  Ho  has  next  armed  the  National 
Guards.  Wo  shall  understand  the  phrase  fully  by  saymg 
that  he  has  calle<l  out  the  yeomanry  :  only  they  are  not 
all  mounted.  This  is  the  great  offence  to  Austria. 
To  avenge  it  Austria  arms  on  the  Po,  and  seiies 
the  town  of  Ferrara.  The  fort  of  Ferrara  was  held 
by  Austria  on  treaty.  Its  claim  on  the  town  seems  to 
have  been  by  no  means  clear.  The  Pontiff  demands  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Austrian  forces  from  the  town.  The 
King  of  Sardinui,  and,  wc  understand,  the  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany, have  joined  in  this  demand,  and  in  the  protest 
against  the  occupancy  of  Ferrara.  The  Austrians  appear 
to  give  little  regard  to  these  protests,  and  keep  the  town. 
In  this  dilemma  ono  portion  of  tho  press  work  had  to  get 
an  armed  intervention  from  this  country.  We  have  all 
the  common  cut  and  dry  phrases  regarding  constita- 
tional  rights,  freedom,  and  so  forth.  Up  to  this  date 
we  have  gathered  nothing,  and  freedom  has  gamed 
little  by  our  intervention  in  its  name,  and  on  its  be- 
half, with  the  quarrels  of  foreign  nations.  In  Greece,  in 
South  America,  in  Portugal,  in  Spain,  even  in  Belgium, 
what  has  freedom — what  have  mankind  gained  by  our 
armed  interference  f  The  romance  of  politics  would  lore 
us  into  war  with  Austria  for  a  mirage ;  because  it  is  not 
liberty,  but  a  mirage,  when  rulers  use  the  name;  but  cling 
to  the  censonhip  of  the  press,  and  refuse  areprcsentition 
of  the  people.  This  quarrel  may  promise  very  fairly  for 
a  revolution.  Any  quarrel  between  the  bead  of  the 
empire  and  the  head  of  the  church  must  be  useful  to  their 
subjects.  Meanwhile,  it  is  a  matter  regarding  the  ba- 
lance of  power  on  tho  Continent ;  and  experience  may 
teach  us  to  look  on  without  striking  into  the  mcIee,  until 
it  has  a  somewhat  higher  object.  Sanguine  and  roman- 
tic politicians  would  have  our  fieet  in  the  Adriatic,  bcfors 
they  even  knew  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  to  fight^  or 
had  made  a  single  stipulation  for  the  Italian  people. 
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THE  CRISIS  AND  THE  CURRENCY. 


We  did  not  anticipate  last  month,  that  before 
our  present  issue  the  Currency  Bills  of  1819  and 
1844  should  present  so  many  strong  arguments 
against  their  preserration  as  they  have  given.  If 
we  had  indulged  any  expectations  of  that  kind, 
they  would  have  been  accompanied  by  the  con- 
yiction  that  the  Government  would  have  heard 
the  alarwfn,  which  these  measures,  self-acting  in 
that  respect,  have  sounded  loud  enough  to  rouse 
everything  short  of  incurable  deafness.  The 
Indians  say  that  the  Great  Spirit  made  certain 
snakes  to  rattle  as  they  moved,  that  their  intended 
yictims  might  be  warned  of  their  coming,  and 
avoid  their  dangerous  foe.  Peel's  snakes  rattle 
also,  and  rattle  loudly,  but  they  enjoy  the  power 
of  fascination,  and  have  charmed  vitality,  or  voli- 
tion, out  of  those  who  should  fly  from  their  ap- 
proach. Their  virtue  was  to  consist  in  their  self- 
action.  They  were  to  be  the  perpetual  Bude  lights 
of  commerce,  casting  their  rays  in  uninterrupted 
cheerfulness  over  its  darkest  wastes,  and  becom- 
ing brighter  as  the  gloom  grew  darker  from  every 
other  point.  The  promises  made  for  them,  like 
Delphic  responses,  have  been  realised.  They  are 
self-acting,  they  are  self- warning,  and  they  are  self- 
illuminating.  Commercial  men  may  have  under- 
stood these  promises  in  a  different  sense,  but  they 
have  not  at  least  b^en  broken  to  the  ear.  Their 
alarms,  however,  fail  to  move  politicians.  The 
Ohancelloi  of  the  Exchequer,  at  the  close  of  last 
month,  had  indeed  discovered  that  houses  in 
good  credit  experienced  no  difficulty  in  procuring 
money — at  the  end  of  this  month,  ho  regrets  the 
existence  of  intense  mercantile  embarrassments. 
The  last  month's  opinion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  not  void  of  truth.  There  was  not 
then,  and  there  never  was,  much  difficulty  for 
houses  of  good  credit  in  obtaining  money  ;  but 
the  credit  of  houses  was  greatly  reduced.  The 
difficulty  really  seems  to  be  in  finding  anybody 
that  may  be  said  to  be  in  good  credit.  It  cannot 
be  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  for  his  bills 
are  at  a  discount.  President  Polk  is  but  ni  very  slim 
credit,  for  his  paper  is  neglected.  Louis  Philippe 
has  lost  caste,  and  can  barely  raise  ten  millions. 
Even  the  Roman  Pontiff  can  rouse  the  dead,  and 
awaken  the  latent  life  of  Italy  ;  but  he  cannot 
raise  two  or  three  millions.  In  the  mercantile 
world  men  look  serious,  and  say,   **  Why,  the 
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Rothschilds  have  paid  eleven  per  cent.,"  as  if,  at 
last,  we  had  reached  the  lowest  depth,  and  in 
that  fact  got  to  the  worst  of  the  whole  matter. 
Two  gentlemen  in  a  Scottish  town  wanted  to  pay 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  in  London  ;  but  as  one 
of  them  was  to  be  on  the  spot,  they  applied  to  a 
banker  for  a  letter  of  credit  for  the  amount.  The 
order  was  obtained,  and  was  good  for  fifteen  hun- 
dred pounds,  as,  from  the  stability,  resources, 
and  numbers  of  the  partners  in  the  company,  it 
would  have  been  good  for  fifteen  millions.  It 
was  presented  to  the  London  agents,  and  accepted 
by  them ;  but  the  holder  wanted  his  money  at 
the  date  of  acceptance,  and  desired  them  to  dis- 
count their  own  bill,  which  had  not  more  than 
twenty-one  days  to  run.  The  request  was  de- 
clined. There  was  no  difficulty  for  houses  in  good 
credit  obtaining  money ;  but  this  house  was  not 
in  good  credit  with  itself;  and  yet  it  had  some* 
thing  to  do  with  the  origin  of  the  Bank  Charter 
Act;  is  making  more  than  one  thousand  pounds 
daily  by  following  the  trade  of  the  Cornish 
wreckers  in  commerce ;  and  returns  thanks  stea^ 
dily,  and  in  its  way  sincerely,  for  this  long-con- 
tinued and  seasonable  storm.  We  know  not  the 
amount  for  which  the  bill  sold ;  but  one  very 
good  bill  at  three  or  four  months — an  admirable 
bill  for  a  thousand  pounds,  partly  run — fetched 
the  highest  possible  price — of  eight  hundred 
pounds,  being  at  the  rate  of  sixty  to  seventy  per 
cent,  discount.  It  was,  however,  a  very  good  bill, 
and  done  low. 

Looking  at  the  rates  of  discount  publicly  stated 
— Q,Q\  and  7  per  cent,  in  Scotland ;  0.6 i  and  7 
per  cent,  in  Ulster  ;  8  to  10  per  cent,  in  London  ; 
9  to  11  per  cent,  in  Liverpool ;  7i  to  8 J  per  cent, 
in  the  Bank  of  England — it  may  be  asked,  how 
can  such  sacrifices  as  £200  on  a  good  bill  of 
£1000  be  made  by  some  men  ?  The  answer  is 
quite  obvious.  Bankers  have  a  choice  of  custo- 
mers, and  although  willing  to  accommodate  per- 
sons who  regularly  transact  business  with  them, 
yet  they  have  sufficient  anxiety  to  keep  their  or- 
dinary business  in  motion  without  taking  up  new 
parties,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  dealing  with 
bill-brokers,  or  with  private  bankers,  now  un- 
willing to  lock  up  capital,  unless  for  such  tempta- 
tions as  have  been  current  for  some  time. 

The  progress  of  the  money  plague  has  been 
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during  the  last  month  rapid  and  decisive.     The 
history  of  British  commerce  has  many  disastrous 
pages,  without  ono  containing  a  record  of  depre- 
ciation in  property  so  rapid  as  that  of  the  Ifist 
month.     Rich  men  in  August  are  in  penury  with 
October.      The  cautiously-hoarded  and  hardly- 
gathored  earnings  of  individual  toil  and  cmre  for 
many  years  are  swept  into  Peers  gulf  |  but  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  Bamnel  Lloyd  Jones  are  weal- 
thier than  they  were  a  few  months  since.     We 
dai'e  not  say  that  Peel*8  legislation  was  intended 
to  enrich  himself  and  his  family.     We  must  not 
hint  that  he  laboured  for  his  order  and  for  him- 
self irrespective  of  the  public  interest.     We  are 
free,   however,   hero  to  declare,  that  if  his  per- 
sonal aggrandisement  had  been  the  sole  object  of 
his  legislation,  he  could  not  have  devised  more 
fitting  measurei  for  hit  purpose  than  those  of 
1819  and  1844,    In. all  cases  a  man*i  inte?est 
naturally  bends  his  mind«    The  most  Aristldoan 
men  are  somewhat  moved  by  an  almost  imper- 
ceptible and  invisible  influenoe  springing  out  of 
their  own  interest.    There  is  a  natural  bent  in  the 
mind  towards  whatsoever  advances  its  personal 
objects.    Men  are  apt  to  think  thftt  good  f&r  others 
which  is  good  for  themselves.     Conoessioi^  to 
this  feeling  ripens  into  political  turpitude,  Louis 
Phillipeism,  and  all  descriptions  of  jobbing  on 
the  minor  or  major  scales.     Resistance  to  it  con- 
stitntes  political  virtne,  and  disposes  men  to  exa- 
mine very  carefully  such  measures  as  seem  to 
promote  their  own  fortunes,  before  they  yield 
them  their  support*     Sir  Robert  Peel  is  a  man 
and  a  minister  of  expediency.    He  does  not  think 
Tory  deeply  on  abstract  subjects,  but  applies  his 
power  to  the  purposes  and  the  necessities  of  the 
day.     He  may  never,  therefore,  have  given  this 
subject  any  consideration,  but  merely  followed  in 
his  monetary  legislation  the  latent  current  in  his 
mind  that  induced  him  to  consider  certain  steps 
right,  because  they  wero  to  him  steps  on  the  lad- 
dor  of  fortune  (  And  he  may  have  followed  that 
course  without  a  peryerse,  determined,  and  cri- 
minal intention.     His  followers,  and  many  of  his 
opponents,  will  call  this  statement  illiberal  and 
uncharitable.     Charity  is  certainly  a  very  neces- 
sary virtue,  but  even  charity  is  not  wide  enough  to 
cover  all  the  occurrences  in  this  wor]d.   There  is  a 
spurious  charity — a  mere  cant  and  pretence-^that 
would  paint  the  Ethiopian  whito  and  the  leopard 
unspotted,  without  changing  the  habits  of  the  man 
gr  the  nature  of  tbe  beast  {  but  it  is  not  suitable  for 
our  day  and  circumstances,     We  find  a  statesman 
legislating  on  monetary  affairs  directly  against 
the  entreaties  and  remonstrances  of  the  bankers 
of  London  and  the  bankers  of  Scotland  ;  the  two 
classes  of  men,  from  their  position,    their   ei^' 
perience,  and  their  success  in  the  various  details 
9f  their  busine»St  best  qualified  to  form  an  opiuiop 
on  this  topic.     Wo  see  a  statesman  avowing  his 
preference  of  free  trade  principles,  and  aiealously 
establishing  a  monopoly  of  money,  the  great  fly- 
wheel of  all  trade,  while  in  every  other  depart- 
ment he  is  endeavoui'ing  to  obliterate  oven  the 
shadow  of  monopoly.    We  hear  a  politician  de- 
olaring,  in  every  possible  fbrmi  au4  on  every  op- 


portunity, that  supply  will  regulate  domaDd ; 
that  Government  should  not  intermeddle  with 
eonmierco  )  that  business  should  be  left  anfot- 
tered  t  and  yet  ho  fetters  and  binds  the  moving 
power  of  all  business  and  all  commerce.  Kow, 
when  commerce  is  in  its  agony,  those  who  speak 
and  write  for  him  while  he  u  lUcut  bl4me 
railways  ;  and  yet  this  statesman  could  hare  Uid 
his  hand  on  any  railway  bill,  or  any  number  of 
railway  bills,  and  interdicted  their  progress ;  but  he 
never  interfered  except  to  lift  the  first  sod  of  a  lino 
which  saves  some  distance  on  a  long  joumev, 
while  some  of  the  great  trunk  lines  in  tbcio 
islands  remain  incomplete.  They  blame,  again, 
imprudent  com  speculations ;  but  this  statesman, 
and  other  statesmen,  by  circulating  ungaarded 
alarms  and  gross  miscalculations — by  permitting 
themselves  to  be  deceived  by  interested  personi— 
fed  this  speculatiou  ;  and  even  in  the  mouth  of 
Juno  last,  the  present  Premier  and  the  preseni 
Ohanoellor  of  the  Exchequer  gave  the  weight  of 
their  oD^cial  information  to  the  mu taken  rumour 
that  the  potato  crop  had  failed.  Then,  in  tuch 
oases  as  those  of  Larpent,  Oockerell,  ^  Co.; 
Held,  Irving,  ^  Co. ;  Lyell,  Brothers ;  Barclay, 
Brothers,  and  houses  similarly  engaged  in  the 
colonial  trade,  the  public  have  been  told  that  tlicio 
has  been  over-trading,  with  insufficient  capiul 
and  an  artificial  credit,  that  should  he  brought 
down.  Few  statements  can  be  more  cruel.  Each. 
of  these  houses  had  clearly  a  very  large  capital  in 
its  business.  The  accounts  of  assets  and  liabili- 
ties do  not  at  first  show  the  extent  of  thii  ca- 
pital. They  do  not  profesa  to  give  the  result 
of  examinations  into  tho  affairs  of  the  hou^cB 
named  farther  than  is  necessary  to  educe  their 
existing  means.  The  acpountauts,  in  tbe&c 
cases,  did  not  seek  to  unravel  more  than  the 
paying  power  at  the  disposal  of  thoir  clienti, 
and  did  not  enter  on  the  causes  which  have  led  to 
its  reduction.  These  causes  are,  however,  quite 
well  known.  Investments  in  colonial  property 
have  been  almost  destroyed  by  recent  acts  of  the 
Legislature,  supported  by  Sir  Bobert  Feel  and  by 
the  present  Ministry  ;  who,  in  islands  of  the  ut- 
most fei'tility,  where  land  is  oheap — where,  in- 
deed, any  quantity  of  land  can  bo  had  for  littlo 
more  than  its  reclamation — ^havo  created  and 
maintained  au  aristocracy  of  work,  and  lay  that 
they  are  trying  a  great  experiment  of  frec-tradfl 
agaipst  slavo  labour,  w^hilo  they  refuse  to  alloH- 
freo-trade  in  labour,  and  seek  to  have  a  ^xed  cur- 
rency of  workmen  as  they  try  to  have  a  fitted  cir- 
culation of  five-pound  notes  in  this  countiy,  and  a 
fixed  price  for  one  loading  element  in  commerce. 

We  have  glanced  at  these  subjects  in  order  to 
make  some  estimate  of  the  breadth  of  charity  re- 
quisite to  cover  all  the  personalities  in  those  trans- 
actions, which  axe  destroying  the  capital  of  indi- 
viduals, overthrowing  the  high  mercantiio  charac- 
ter of  this  country,  and  subverting  the  means  of 
feeding  and  employing  our  population, 

The  devastation  caused  by  faanine  in  Ireland 
last  season  is  to  be  rivalled  by  distress  io  Eng* 
land  in  the  coming  winter,  if  the  syrop^w#  of  the 
country  be  not  changed.     By  just  or  unju»t  nipftD* 
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the  monied  interdst  hat  subjected  all  classes. 
Capitalists  hug  thoir  dividends,  their  discounts, 
and  thoir  bargains,  forgetful  that  in  general  disas- 
ters these  also  must  perjsb.  Bankers  ponder  over 
thoir  bill-books  and  ledgers  for  the  means  of  merely 
keeping  above  water  for  a  time.  Merchants  who, 
until  lately,  neyor  dreamed  that  suspended  pay- 
ments were  amongst  their  contingencies,  are  en- 
gaged in  a  death-struggle  with  insolvency.  Manu- 
f:u!turors  stop  their  furnace  fires,  pay  off  their 
Lands,  and  let  their  machinery  stand,  as  being  at 
least  a  longer  road  to  ruin  tban  that  of  persever- 
anco  in  their  business.  Industry,  checked  at  every 
tuiTi,  grows  sullen,  and  idle  labour  speculates  re- 
garding the  means  to  dine.  Idle  labour-^impa- 
ticnt  labour,  cannot  afford  to  think  long.  It  must 
act.  It  must  be  fed.  It  has  not  tnany  days  to 
lose  in  deputations.  Its  drafts  are  all  payable  on 
sight,  or  on  very  short  ilotice,  and  all  questions  re- 
garding its.  immediate  subsistence  must  be  imme- 
diately solved,  for  no  bank  on  earth  cap  renew  its 
bills. 

There  are  differences  of  opinion  regarding  the 
comparative  approximation  of  the  nation  to  ruin 
and  penury.    One  gentleman  at  Hull,  on  the  22d, 
doclared  that  we  were  nearer  the  rocks  in  1825. 
Some  other  gentlemen  say  that  we  were  quite  as 
nearly  crushed  at  some  other  dates,  Nero  fiddling 
as  Rome  burned,  acted  much  in  the  manner  of 
these  gentlemen.     We  assume  that  JS^ero  scraped 
his  instrument  at  such  a  distance  ft^om  the  biases 
that  he  was  not  particularly  inconvenienced  by 
their  heat.    We  think  it  even  probable  that  Nero 
had  so  many  suburban  villas  or  country  houses 
that  he  could  always  shift  with  the  wind,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  smoke.    It  may  be  also  reasonably  sup-^ 
posed  that  the  Roman  Ii)mperor  had  taken  the 
precaution  of  building  his  houses  flre-proof,  as 
w^o  do  not  road  of  fir^  insurance  societies  in  those 
days.     Perhaps,  also,  Nero  may  have  had  an  in- 
terest in  property  out  of  the  range  of  the  fire, 
and  thus  the  hope  of  a  rise  in  rent  inspired  his 
cheerful  notes,  and  he  swept   away  at  "  Blythe 
an'  merry  wo's  be  a',"  not  from  any  love  of  mis- 
chief, as  has  been  generally  supposed,  but  from 
respect  to  three  per  cent,  additional.     If  these 
suppositions  be  nearly  coiTOct — if  they  be  at  all 
reasonable  suppositions'-r-then  one  readily  under- 
stands what  otherwise  is  inexplicable  in  the  ex- 
tremely  sanguine  temperament  of   his    succes- 
sors.    They  are  resigned,  not  to  loss  and  suffer* 
ing,  but  to  apparent  gain  and  aggrandisement. 
Their  homilies  are,  however,  impolitic.    A  man 
who  lost  a  thousand  pounds  yesterday  is  not  con- 
soled by  being  reminded  that  ho  also  was  minus 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  pounds,  eighteen 
months  since.    That  is  one  reason  why  he  should 
not  have  lost  one  thousand  now.     We  do  not 
know  that  Napoleon  would  haye  thanked  any 
friend   who,  observing  him  turning  his  horse's 
head  from  Waterloo,  might  have  tried  to  console 
him  with — **  Please,  Sire,  you  wore  defeated  at 
Lctpsic."     The  memory  of  former  disasters  is 
merely  evidence  against  the  system  on  which,  for 
a  considerable  period,  the  country  has  been  mis- 
led.  The  Bank  Charter  Act  dates  only  from  1844» 


but  it  was  avowedly  a  supplement  to  the  Act  of 
1819,  by  the  same  autlior  ;  and  ever  since  1810 
a  small  school  of  clever  men  have  been  sehem« 
ing  and  dabbling  in  currency,  to  the  great  dis- 
advantage of  this  country,    and   endeavouring 
to  secure  objects  in  their  -nature  impossible  of 
attainment  —  and,    in   their    character,    value-' 
loss,  if  they  could  have  been  attained.     Under' 
the  pretence  of  advancing  public  interests,  they 
have  unquestionably  promoted  some  private  for- 
tunes and  ruined  others  ;  and  it  is  certainly  no  re- 
commendation of  panics  that  they  are  not  new. 
You  say  to  a  man  suffering  from  gout,  '^Be 
patient,  for  you  have  been  so  often  victimised-** 
you  were  prostrate  in  January— -down  again  in 
March-^and  confined  in  June  ;  remedies  are  not 
in  your  way  ;  you  should  throw  physic  to  thd 
doctors  or  the  dogs,  for  you  are  not  quite  so  bad 
as  you  were  in  February,  1946,''     Tou  bid  a  man 
who  has  been  robbed  avoid  alarming  the  police, 
because  he  was  robbed  half-a-dozen  times  be- 
fore.     Tou  say  to  the  lady  who  has  lost  her 
purse  in  a  crowd,  *'  DonHcry '  stop,  thief,'  because, 
once  before,  you  may  remember  that  your  pocket 
was  cut  away. "     Yon  advise  the  robbed  gardener 
not  to  make  a  noise  in  the  neighbourhood  for  these 
grapes  and  peaches  that  are  stolen,  seeing  that  his 
apples  and  pears  were  abstracted  some  time  pre-* 
viously.    You  stand  by  the  river,  when  its  waters 
have  gone  over  the  land,  and  aoqnt  the  sheaves  of 
harvest,  and  the  wrecks  of  industry  ffoating  past, 
hopelessly  and  profitlessly,  to  the  sea,  bat  yon 
say,  **  Do  not  build  more  embankments — do  not 
restrain  the  natural  play  of  the  waters — ^this  is 
not  yet  quite  so  bad  as  the  Morayshire  fioods." 
You  watch  huge  heavy  waves  rolling  in  and  over 
a  rocky  shore,  from  the  broad  ocean,  ai)d  you  scq 
them  bear  the  broken  fragments  of  noble  ships — > 
the  spoiled  fruits  of  distant  industry<^and  the 
lifeless  forms  that  once  had  battled  with  the 
storm  ;    but  while  some  sense  of  sori'ow  comes 
stealing  even  over  your  granite  hearts,  you  make 
haste  and  memorialise  the  commissioners  of  light* 
houses  not  to    erect    a    beacon  on    that  fatal 
spot  to  guide  the  embayed  mariner  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  blast  and  the  darkness  of  the  nigh1>-~ 
not  to  erect  a  beaeon-^and  why  ?  Why,  because 
other  vessels  were  shivered — ether  cargoes  were 
scattered — and  other  crews  were  found  dripping 
and  drowned  on  that  same  coast,  amongst  ^eso 
rocks,   at   different  times»  after  various  storms, 
long  since.   Yet  the  sun  shone  out  again,  and  the 
moon  east  a  pale  clear  light  on  rock  and  headland, 
and  the  sea  flowed  so  softly  beneath  the  cliffs,  that 
scarce  its  current  could  stir  the  green  and  gentlo 
sea-weed  that  fringes  them  around  ;  while  hardly, 
it  has  oft  since  then  been  so  sweetly  calm,  i^ill  the 
breese  sometimes  stir  a  single  leaf  of  the  long 
round  grass,  that  grows  upon  the  graves,  in  the  very 
small  churchyard  amongst  the  bents,  where  you 
buried  the  drowned  sailors  |  and  you  say  it  will  bo 
thus  again — there  will  be  clear  and  quiet  days,  and 
soft  calm  nights,  when  the  raging  of  this  storm 
shall  be  hushed — when  all  its  broken  fragments 
have  been  gathered  together,   distributed,   and 
forgotten ;  lo  yon  say  build  no  lighthoaies»  lest 
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sailors,  trusting  too  maoh  to  their  warnings, 
grow  rash,  speculative,  over-sailing,  and  come 
too  nigh  the  rocks. 

Is  this  system  of  yours  not  very  base,  when  you 
defend  it  on  tho  scoro  of  its  absolute  rottenness, 
and  would  have  it  left  to  cumber  the  ground  for 
many  years  to  come,  on  no  better  account  than 
that  it  has  cumbered  the  ground  for  many  years 
that  arc  past  ? 

Is  it  true,  however,  that  1837  or  1826,  or  any 
other  period,  was  commercially  worse  than  1847  ? 
Is  what  these  gentlemen  say  correct,  because, 
heated  with  argument,  gentlemen  will  sometimes 
forget  the  truth,  and  deal  in  a  very  different  article  ? 
Consols  have  sold  for  loss  within  twenty-five 
years  than  the  price  to  which  they  have  hitherto 
fallen.  In  February  and  July,  1826,  they  were  at 
£77  2s.  6d.  In  February,  1831,  they  were  at 
£77  168.  In  February,  1823,  they  were  quoted  at 
£73,  and  in  August  at  £82  16s.  In  February, 
1821,  they  had  fallen  to  £73  2s.  6d.,  and  in 
August  they  were  sold  for  £76  2s.  6d.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1820,  consols  were  sold  at  £68  6s.,  and  in 
August  of  that  year  they  had  fallen  to  £67  12s.  6d. 
The  lowest  price  for  twenty-seven  years  was 
therefore  in  1820 — ^immediately  after  Peel's  bill 
of  1819  was  passed,  and  one-pound  notes  were 
suppressed  in  England. 

The  depreciation  in  consols  in  thirteen  months 
to  the  middle  of  the  present  month,  is  £17  16s., 
say  18  per  cent.,  and  on  £800,000,000,  for  other 
stocks  have  fallen  in  a  similar  proportion,  the 
difference  is  £144,000,000 !  Shares  in  the  London 
and  North- Western  Railway  have  fallen  from 
£248  to  £138  10s. ;  in  the  Midland,  from  £194 
to  £100  ;  in  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  from 
£86  to  £48  ;  and  on  many  lines,  such  as  the 
Great  Western,  in  a  yet  larger  proportion.  On 
share  property  the  depreciation  has  not  been  less 
than  £100,000,000  ;  and  we  make  a  moderate 
calculation  in  saying  that  on  other  property  the 
reduction  has  been  equal  to  another  hundred 
millions — ^giving  altogether  nearly  half  of  our 
ponderous  national  debt. 

In  1826  the  crisis  was  caused  by  the  foolish  in- 
vestment of  money  in  foreign  funds.  That  capi- 
tal was  directly  withdrawn  from  the  country.  It 
made  no  immediate  return,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  the  sum  has  never  paid  interest.  At  this 
moment,  when  the  numerous  and  gigantic  bank- 
ruptcies in  this  country  are  rendering  it  a  specta- 
cle to  the  world,  there  is  no  nation  that  has  one- 
tenth  of  our  foreign  debts.  All  America  and  all 
European  nations  that  borrow  are  our  debtors. 
Spain  owes  us  more  than  forty  millions—the 
United  States  of  America,  by  its  individual  go- 
vernments, perhaps  stands  twenty  millions — the 
Southern  republics  are  still  deeper  on  our  books  ; 
and  with  the  world's  indebtedness  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  enormous  sums  sunk  in  European  Stocks 
would  go  far  to  mitigate  the  plague  of  our 
National  Debt.  Wherever  there  are  mines 
wrought,  railways  constructed,  canals  dug,  docks 
excavated,  bridges  built,  there  British  Capital 
will  be  found  ;  and  the  mania  for  foreign  invest- 
nient  reached  its  greatest  development  in  1826, 


With  the  exception  of  foreign  railways,  we  had 
no  similar  transactions  in  1846  ;  but  we  reqQired 
to  buy  a  quantity  of  foreign  coin,  and  we  failed 
in  obtaining  it  in  exchange  for  manufactui-es. 
Hitherto,  however,  the  quantity  of  gold  exported 
has  not  exceeded  seven  millions,  and  it  is  folly  to 
say  that  the  export  of  seven  millions  of  gold 
could  in  any  way  account  for  the  tremendous 
depreciation  of  all  stocks  during  the  last  thir- 
teen months,  if  the  currency  were  on  a  sound 
basis. 

We  deny  that  there  has  been  any  such  sppa- 
rent  cause  given  in  ordinary  trading,  or  in  any- 
thing whatever  not  directly  chargeable  on  the 
legislature,  for  the  panic  of  1847,  as  existed  in 
IQ'2o  and  similar  periods  ;  but  we  also  deny  that 
any  other  panic  in  the  century  has  equalled  in 
intensity  and  magnitude  that  of  the  present  year. 
It  is  singular  that  Manchester,  the  centre  of 
the  An ti- Corn- Law  League,  and  dipped  deeply 
in  free-trade  principles,  is  said  to  have  a  vainer- 
able  heel  respecting  the  currency.      The  Man- 
chester merchants  have  made  no  movement,  to 
the  date  of  our  writing,  in  a  right  dii'ection  on 
that  subject.     They  had  a  meeting  regarding 
railway  calls ;  and,  full  of  firee-trade  prineiples, 
they  seemed  to  suggest  some  Legislative  inter- 
ference with  this  branch  of  trade;  neither  to  regu- 
late fares,  nor  to  secure  the  safety  of  passengers, 
so  far  as  that  may  be  accomplished,  and  which 
would  be  consistent  with  the  acts  regarding  mines 
and  factories ;  but  actually  to  prevent  the  puhlic 
from  expending  more  than  a  given  sum  annually 
on  iron  roads.     They  have  not,  however,  taken 
any  step  regarding  the  currency ;  and  yet  free- 
trade  in  money  must  be  equally  desirable  vith 
free- trade  in  bread.     Money  may  be  so  wrought 
as  to  make  free-trade  in  com  a  perfect  nnllity. 
It  is  at  present  in  this  state,  that  half  the  ma- 
chinery in  Manchester  is  idle,  and  there  are  un- 
executed orders  in  the  country. 

Is  there  anything  in  the  nature  of  money  to 
make  it  exceptional  from  a  general  rule  ?  Is 
there  any  reason  why  the  principles  of  free  trade, 
applied  to  com  and  cattle,  cannot  be  applied  to 
currency  ?  The  bullionists  answer  this  question 
in  the  negative  ;  and  their  answer  is,  we  beliere, 
founded  on  a  series  of  blunders.  Originally  men 
exchanged  their  surplus  commodities  by  barter. 
Merchants  carried  the  natural  products  of  one 
land  to  exchange  for  those  of  another  ;  and  in 
most  cases  accompanied  their  consignments  and 
transacted  their  business  personally.  The  Ish- 
maelites  were  journeying  to  Egypt  with  spices 
when  they  purchased  Joseph  ;  but  their  spicery 
was  not  of  value  to  the  desert  shepherds,  so  they 
paid  for  their  slave  in  bullion,  exactly  as  Abra- 
ham paid  for  the  field  which  he  purchased. 
Barter  is  the  original  state  of  society,  but  is  ne- 
cessarily of  short  duration,  and  rapidly  supplanted 
by  the  use  of  some  precious  metaL  The  Egyp- 
tians and  Arabs  used  silver  as  a  precious  metal, 
and  gold  came  rapidly  into  use  amongst  these 
nations  as  still  more  valuable.  Upon  the  same  con- 
tinent,  however,  and  amongst  other  races,  iron 
was  used  nearly  four  thousand  years  after  the 
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period  referred  to,  as  a  precious  metal,  and  in  com- 
petition even  with  silver  and  gold  dust.  Any  metal, 
or  any  other  substance  that  happens  to  bo  of  ex- 
treme value  in  the  circumstances  of  society,  will 
constitute  money.  Gold  and  silver  are  universally 
adopted  amongst  civilised  nations  as  the  types  of 
value  and  the  instruments  of  exchange,  either  in 
reality,  by  the  actual  use  of  so  much  gold  and 
silrer,  or  in  representation,  by  the  promise  of  re- 
sponsible individuals  to  pay  so  much  gold  or  silver 
when  it  may  be  wanted. 

There  are  two  parties  connected  with  the  cur- 
rency question  ;  one  who  cling  to  the  present 
ruinous  laws  ;  a  second  who  want  to  establish  a 
free-trade  in  the  issue  of  paper  money,  along  with 
its  convertibility  ;  to  whose  opinions  we  refer  in 
the  subsequent  remarks.  The  first  party  are 
almost  entirely  located  in  England  ;  the  second 
date  their  practice  and  principles  from  Scotland, 
wherever  they  may  have  succeeded  in  infusing 
them. 

The  idol  of  the  first  party  is  ''conyertibility,'*and 
their  bugbear  is  ''depreciation."  To  secure  the 
first  and  avert  the  last,  they  are  sacrificing  every 
interest  of  the  country,  and  rendering  certain 
those  eyils  which  professedly  they  seek  to  avoid. 
"  Convertibility'*  is  an  utter  and  baseless  fiction, 
except  so  far  as  public  feeling,  for  public  conve- 
nience, and  through  public  credit  and  confidence, 
tolerates  its  existence.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  convertibility,  in  the  absolute  meaning  of  the 
word.  The  circulating  medium  is  the  means  of 
ultimately  repaying  debts  ;  and  is  any  man  suffi- 
ciently simple  to  believe  that  this  circulating 
medium  ever  can  be  convertible  ?  The  supposi- 
tion, although  thereon  rest  all  the  arguments  for 
recent  enactments,  is  utterly  childish.  Can  the 
Bank  of  England  convert  its  notes  into  gold  ? 
Can  it  keep  its  word,  and  pay  them  when  pre- 
sented ?  We  do  not  know,  while  we  write,  that 
tho  nation  is  not  on  the  eve  of  a  terrible  panic. 
There  is  a  strong  probability  that  this  is  the  case, 
and  an  absolute  certainty  that  the  Bank  of  England 
could  not  keep  its  feet  against  a  substantial  run 
for  a  week.  Let  people  once  generally  suspect 
that  they  should  exchange  notes  for  gold,  and 
hoard  their  sovereigrns — ^Ict  this  suspicion  prevail 
for  a  week  in  timid  minds,  and  tho  bubble,  con- 
vertibility, "  will  be  exploded." 

In  round  numbers,  we  may  state,  that  the  Bank 
of  England  has  nineteen  millions  of  notes  in  cir- 
culation, and  holds  eight  millions  of  bullion ;  but 
it  is  evident  that  eight  millions  cannot  pay  nine- 
teen, if  the  holders  demand  payment.  The  Bank 
holds  stock,  and  can  throw  it  on  the  market ;  but 
what  will  be  its  value  during  a  panic  ?  It  is  now 
£,^Q  lOs.  It  has  been  lower  within  a  few  days. 
But  will  it  bring  £79  10s.  when  the  Bank  sells 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  in  gold  to  pay  its 
notes  ?  If  the  bank  broker  put  one  million  on 
the  Exchange,  will  he  obtain  £/Jb  ?  If  he  places 
two  millions,  will  he  obtain  £70  ?  Should  he  re- 
quire to  sell  three  millions,  would  he  receive  £60? 
or,  for  four  millions,  could  he  command  £50 — 
or  anything  ?  One  or  all  of  these  questions 
must  b«  answered,  undoubtedly,  in  the  negative  \ 


for,  in  these  circumstances— not  unlikely  occur- 
rences— there  would  be  more  sellers  than  the 
Bank,  and  very  few  buyers.  The  convertibility 
of  the  circulating  medium  depends,  therefore,  en- 
tirely on  public  confidence  in  the  public  stock. 
Whenever  that  becomes  largely  depreciated, 
the  circulation  will  no  longer  be  convertible. 
Every  sarcasm  cast  by  the  buUionists  against 
Birmingham  reverts  thus  upon  themselves ;  for  no 
arithmetical  proposition  can  be  clearer  than  that 
the  destruction  of  public  confidence  must  insure 
the  inconvertibility  of  bank  notes. 

While  these  pages  are  in  the  printer's  hands, 
the  Government  has  issued  their  license,  if  we 
may  use  that  phrase,  to  tho  Bank  of  England  to 
break  the  law.  In  that  letter  tho  Premier  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  express  their 
hope,  that  any  over-issue  of  notes  which  the  Bank 
may  make  will  be  gradually  recalled.  We  doubt 
whether  the  Bank  will  ever  require  to  make  an 
over-issue.  The  balance  of  two  and  a  half  millions 
in  the  banking  department  may  suffice  to  restore 
a  healthy  tone  to  commerce,  now  that  it  can  be 
let  loose  ;  but,  however  that  may  be,  the  charm 
of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  is  broken. 

Nothing  tends  more  clearly  to  show  the  igno- 
rance of  the  Cabinet  on  this  subject,  than  that 
the  signatures,  John  Russell  and  Chas.  Wood, 
appear  to  a  letter  in  which  this  indefinite  relaxa- 
tion of  the  law  is  styled  a  temporary  measure. 
The  nature  of  the  case  forbids  the  use  of  tempo- 
rary measures.  The  act  must  be,  like  Csesar's 
wife,  above  suspicion — above  the  suspicion  of 
being  set  aside  under  any  circumstances — to  be 
of  the  slightest  utUity  to  its  framers. 

There  was  a  tradition  current  in  our  school-boy 
days  regarding  the  Dutch  mode  of  punishing  cer- 
tain criminals — a  mode  that  certainly  had  its  ad- 
vantages in  Holland — ^where,  as  the  story  ran,  con- 
victs were  condemned  to  learn  industry  under  pain 
of  drowning,  by  working  a  pump  for  so  many  hours 
daily  in  such  a  situation,  that  relaxation  on  their 
part  insured  a  rise  in  the  water  so  steadily  that 
a  man  had  merely  to  do  nothing  in  order  to  com- 
mit suicide.  The  efficiency  of  the  punishment 
arose  from  the  fact  that  there  w^as  no  relaxation 
of  the  inward  .current.  It  was  at  the  option  of 
the  labourer  to  stop  the  flow  out,  but  the  flow  in 
was  as  completely  out  of  his  control  as  the  lapso 
of  time.  He  therefore  pumped  steadily  ;  but  if, 
when  the  water  reached  his  shoulders  or  his  chin, 
the  convict  had  been  assured,  from  precedent, 
that  the  inward  current  would  be  relaxed,  then, 
doubtless,  the  regularity  of  the  works  would  have 
been  sadly  interrupted,  and  the  pumps  would 
have  often  been  wrought  at  leisure. 

So  it  is  with  the  Bank  Charter  Act.  It  can 
be  relaxed,  and  the  circumstance  will  be  remem- 
bered. An  act  that  needs  to  be  occasionally  re- 
pealed had  better  be  entirely  destroyed. 

One  Currency  Act,  however,  cannot  be  destroyed 
without  substituting  another.  The  repeal  of 
the  Act  184:^  cannot  be  carried  alone.  There 
must  be  a  substitution  of  some  other  scheme  for 
that  which  recently  existed,  which  is,  indeed,  only 
suspended.    Three  modes  of  arranging  the  issue 
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of  paper  money  are  suggestod  :  the  first  is  an 
exclusive  issne  hj  Government ;  the  second,  an 
Issae  bj  specially  privileged  incorporations,  com- 
panies, and  individnsls,  as  at  presont;  the  third 
is  by  fi*eo-trade  in  money — that  is,  by  permitting 
all  companies  who  can  comply  with  the  regala- 
tions  devised  and  adopted,  to  issue  bills  for  small 
sums  payable  in  bullion  on  demand.  To  the 
first  scheme  we  have  a  leading  objection,  arising 
from  the  oiroumstanoe  that  the  Government  me- 
ohanism  is  already  sufficiently  unwieldy,  and 
again  from  the  suspicion  that  might  be  engen- 
dered of  Government  interference  through  its 
issues  with  the  course  of  business. 

In  referenee  to  the  second  or  existing:  Scheme, 
while  we  deny  not  the  abstract  right  of  Govern- 
ment to  manufartufe,  or  even  to  manufacture  ex- 
clusively, paper  money  ;  yet  we  deny  any  right,  in 
justice,  that  it  can  have  to  pass  away  this  privi- 
lege to  a  certain  number  of  private  companies  or 
individuals.  The  right  in  law  is  not  to  bo  ques- 
tioned. The  Legislature  make  the  statutes,  but 
what  18  right  in  law  may  not  always  be  sound  in 
policy  or  Just  in  morals.  We  see  no  ground  to  jus- 
tify the  bestowal  of  an  exclusive  privilege  to  make 
monpy — the  current  representative  of  capital — 
and  itself  real  eapital  or  not,  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  Govemmenthave  monopolised  the  conveyance 
of  letters,  which  is  done  ill  and  cheaply :  the 
work  is  not  done  ill  because  it  is  done  cheaply  •  but 
both  characteristics  exist  together  j  and  without 
denying  the  right  of  the  Government  to  convey 
the  mails  exclusively,  we  should  deny  the  moral 
right  of  the  Legislature  to  bestow  this  privilege 
or  business  on  one  or  two  private  companies — on 
the  London  and  North  Western,  or  on  Pickford  & 
Co.  We  have,  therefore,  a  radical  objection  to 
the  second  plan.  It  is  a  monopoly,  and  all  mono- 
polies are  essentially  imprudent  and  impolitic. 

The  third  plan  prevailed  in  Scotland  to  the 
date  of  the  Act  1846  and  1S46,  which  confined 
the  power  of  issuing  paper  money  exclusively  to 
the  banks  of  issue  then  established  in  that  country. 

The  Bank  of  England  Charter  presents  an  ob- 
jection to  the  adoption  of  fVce-trado  in  the  metro- 
polis and  some  parts  of  England.  That  charter 
has  its  date,  and  it  has  its  money  Value.  We  know 
when  it  will  die  out,  and  wo  know  also  that  it  may 
be  bought  out ;  while  we  do  not  think  that  any  sum 
which  could  be  necessary  for  that  purpose  should 
prevent  a  great  national  reform.  Assuming,  there- 
fore, that  the  Bank  of  England  can  be  approached 
with  proposals  regarding  the  sale  of  its  charter, 
we  reach  the  conditions  on  which  ahy  company 
might  be  permHted  to  issue  notes  for  small  sums 
payable  on  demand. 

There  are  many  distinction^  between  a  bank 
and  trading  companies  for  general  purposes.  In 
depositing  money,  a  person  satisfies  himself  re- 
specting his  banker*s  solidity  and  solvency.  In- 
quiries are  not  often  made  ;  appearances  are 
readily  set  down  for  facts  j  and  sometimes  the 
shrewdest  depositors  choose  the  crooked  stick  ; 
yet  wo  are  bound  to  suppose  that  in  a  leisurely 
and  dclibrrato  transaction,  bnsincsfs  is  done,  in 
this  regard,  on  a  Aoxmd  basis. 


A  bank  of  issne,  howerer,  asks  credit  from  the 
public.  Its  wares  are  thrown  into  every  man*8 
hand  ;  and  it  is  not  desirable,  as  a  shopkeeper  or 
trader  takes  their  bills,  that  he  should  be  obliged 
to  consult  some  authority  regarding  their  Talidity. 
They  should  l)car  the  mark  of  being  good  and 
solvent  promises  to  pay  on  their  brow.  There 
should  be  no  doubt  left  on  the  subject.  The 
Government  warranty  can  be  affixed  to  each  note, 
and  thus,  wherever  it  passes,  it  may  be  known  to 
represent  iu  good  faith  one  pound,  or  five,  or  ten 
pounds  worth  of  negotiable  property.  In  asking 
security  for  the  currency,  we  are  rcmin4od  of  the 
much  larger  capital  in  deposits  left  with  bankers ; 
but  that  is  the  business  of  each  individnal  deposi- 
tor ;  while  the  currency  aiTects  all  classes,  and  no 
class  should,  we  repeat,  be  compelled  to  make 
special  inquiries  regarding  the  character  and  sol- 
vency of  every  bank  in  the  kingdom. 

Our  proposal  embraces,  first,  the  purchase  of 
Consols  bv  the  bankers  who  mean  to  issne  notes, 
equal  in  amount  to  one-third  above  the  sum  which 
they  intend  to  issue.  Thus,  if  their  fixed  issue 
shall  bo  £240,000,  we  propose  that  they  should 
hold  Government  stock  to  the  nominal  value  of 
£320,000,  productive  of  diridends  annually  to 
their  concern,  but  in  every  other  respect  with- 
drawn from  the  market,  and  placed  under  a 
Government  lock  and  key. 

The  first  act  in  establishing  a  bank  of  issue,  or 
continuing  ono  already  existing,  would  be  to 
mortgage  property  amounting  to  One-third  mon*, 
than  the  circulation  which  the  proposers  would 
ever  have  before  the  public.  Any  other  descrip- 
tion of  property  might  answer  for  this  mortgage 
equally  well  with  Government  stock;  but  yet,  the 
latter  is  the  most  convenient  form  ;  2d,  it  is  ad- 
visable, for  the  interests  of  the  country,  to  main- 
tain the  value  of  this  stock  ;  dd,  it  renders  ex- 
pensive and  tedious  inquiries  unnecessary. 

The  bank  of  issue  would  necessarily  obtain  on 
an  average  3}  per  cent,  for  the  eapital  invested  in 
this  mortgaged  stock  ;  but  we  do  not  contem- 
plate a  state  of  business  where  that  return  will 
form  any  temptation  to  capitalists.  They  would 
also  have  the  interest  accruing  from  the  average 
amount  of  circulation  that  their  notes  may  obtain 
in  the  course  of  their  business.  A  bank  of  issue, 
however,  never  really  circulates  to  the  amouat 
fixed  by  law.  It  must  always  have  a  stock  of 
notes  at  its  different  offices  for  the  transaetion  of 
business  ;  and  under  a  sound  system  of  banking, 
it  becomes  the  interest  of  every  man  to  increa»3 
this  slumbering  stock  6f  notes.  The  supposition, 
therefore,  that  bankers  wonld  always  have  in  cir- 
culation, and  yielding  interest,  a  sum  of  money 
equal  to  their  fixed  issue,  is  erroneous.  Still,  as 
some  expense  must  be  conneeted  with  the 
establishment  of  Government  offices  to  con- 
duct this  business,  or  with  the  extension  of  tlic 
staff  in  the  present  stamp  officer,  to  include  the 
requisite  and  additional  operations,  there  is  no 
fund  by  which  it  could  be  more  fairly  met  than 
the  profit  accruing  firom  the  paper  circulation. 
That  might  be  done  by  an  individual  tai  ott  ea^h 
note  stamped  by  the  Govemnient  oi&ee,  as  has 
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been  plnerionsly  the  ftAse  •  And  as  fta(5h  note  Would 
require  to  bear  rerr  apparently  A  Gorerninent 
*ta!tip  AS  the  guarantee  for  its  ralHitT',  "^^^*  mode 
of  failing  a  revenue  to  meet  the  necessary  ex- 
^nse  seems  least  objectionable.  A  general  tax 
of  one  or  one  and  a  third  pet  cent.  Inight  be  taken 
ttom  the  dividettdi  accruing  on  the  stock  lodged 
against  the  notes  Issued  ;  and  thAt  plan  has  also 
ihe  advantage  of  simplicity.  On  its  adoption, 
banks  of  isstie  would  require  power  to  withdratr 
part  of  their  mortgaged  stock,  by  lodging  att 
Univalent  amount  of  their  notes  to  be  cancelled. 
The  common  objection,  that  we  shonld  be  in- 
undated with  paper  money  —  that  wo  should 
hare  over-issues,  consequent  depreciation,  de- 
struction of  credit,  of  confidence,  accompanied 
by  periodical  panics  and  crashes — ^may  be  made 
to  this  plan  in  England,  but  will  scarcely  be  re- 
peated in  Scotland,  where  the  guarantees  against 
an  over-issue  have  long  and  effectively  checked 
the  disease,  or  even  in  Ireland,  where  their  ope- 
*  ration  is  practically  known. 

In  Scotland  interest  is  allowed  on  current  ac- 
-  counts ;  and  no  man,  therefore,  who  has  an  account 
with  a  banker,  retains  money  in  his  possession. 
There  Can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  circulating  medium 
of  England  is — ^gold  being  included — twenty-fold 
the  currency  of  Scotland,  fbr  fire  times  the  popula- 
tion, who  do  not  transact  a  proportionately  much  i 
larger  business  than  that  of  Scotland.     A  five- 
^und  note  in  Scotland  does  four  tltnes  the  work 
of  its  English  contemporary.     Notes,  however, 
tfaas  rapidly  p^d  into  the  ^ce  where  the  holder 
transacts  his  business,  are  not  largely  these  of 
that  office*     They  are  cMnposed  in  at«rage  qnan- 
tittes  of  the  general  c  vrenvy ;  aiHi  thtt«  bankers 
have  a  mutual  exchange  of  their  notes,  pAying 
the  balances  in  ballion.     The  tendency  to  over- 
issue is  thus  effectively  checked  by  the  knowMige 
thai  witiiin  three  days  the  **  promises  to  pAy'' 
-will  be  returned.    ThU  c«rre«cy  mttst  be  eoA-< 
yertible  in  buUion.   There  is  a  standard  of  money 
value,  and  we  do  not  require  it  ehaoged*     The 
paper  currency  can  still  be  held  convertible  into 
sovereigns  at  the  present  weight.     This  conver- 
tibility, as  an  absolute  business  extending  to  the 
whole  circulation,  however,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  is,  in  any  case,  a  fiction.     No  man  really 
imagines  that  the   currency  is  convertible.     It 
cannot  be  supposed  that  all  the  paper  in  the  coun- 
try could  bo  paid  in  gold.     The  existence  of  this 
ability  is,  indeed,  absolutely  unnecessary.    Public 
confidence  is  the  great  requisite  for  an  internal 
currency.     Public  confidence  is  possessed  by  the 
Scotch  banks  pre-eminently,  and  will  ultimately 
be  accorded  to  all  banks  governed  on  the  same 
principles,  And  coudticted  with  equal  prudence. 
TJntfl  very  recently,  little  or  no  gold  has  been  de- 
manded for  fto^es  in  Ifcis  cottntry.     The  gold  re- 
quired has  been  for  expettation,  and  we  have  had 
no  run  upon  the  banks  for  internal  purposes,  until 
within  a  few  diays  in  some  localities  of  Eng- 
land.     Convertibility,   therefore,    really  means 
public  confidence  that,  when  required,  the  one- 
fMmnd  note  will  bring  twetity  shiitiags ;  with  a 
strong  conviction  that  the  change  will  Hev«r  be 
required,  except  in  small  quantities.    Bankers, 


therefoi«,  for  intemAl  purposes,  do  iiot  i^uire 
a  large  stock  of  coin.  A  stock  of  bullion  is  te* 
quired,  however,  somewhere  to  balance  foreign 
exchanges.  There  is  no  probAbllity  that  our  out" 
ward  business  call  etet  present  a  fAir  account. 
There  will  be '  a  balance  on  some  side  of  the 
paper,  and  It  must  be  squared  off. 

We  must,  therefore,  have  a  stock  of  bullion, 
and  it  has  been  assumed  that  this  stock  should 
be  kept  by  some  large  bAuk,  At  pt^fent  by  the 
Bank  of  England.  We  see  no  sound  reason  for 
that  assumption.  Some  parties  have  proposed 
that  the  Government  should  buy  all  the  railways, 
and  trade  in  that  way.  It  is,  at  least,  more  con- 
sistent with  the  functions  of  Government  that  the 
Mint  department  should  have  the  custody  of  coin 
and  bullion.  We  do  not  stop  to  examine  here  the 
arrangements  necessary  for  the  commencement  of 
this  System,  because  they  are  evidently  matters  of 
detail ;  but  when  the  Government  has  come  into 
the  position  of  the  Bank  of  England,  as  the  bul- 
lion keeper  of  the  country,  the  subsequent  work- 
ing may  require  to  be  explained,  and  that  can  be 
done  in  a  few  sentences. 

There  is  at  present  a  fixed  price  of  gold ;  and 
as  an  internal  standard  of  value,  it  may  be  advan- 
tageous, AHhongh  a  fixtsd  prieie  of  aay  e^mmodity 
appeaars  inoonsistoAt  with  principles  very  goaerally 
h^d.  This  fixed  priee,  however,  it  a  positive  loss 
often  in  ottr  lisuisaetioiks  witii  foreign  eovntries. 
Merchants  hav«  firequieiitiy  exported  gold  not  to 
balaBce  eXehaiigo%  but  as  a  conmiodity  yielding 
a  profit.  The  Gotvmmeiit^  therefore,  tahould  be 
empowei«d  to  edl  eoiil  to  those  who  want  it  for 
its  average  value  in  foreign  markets;  or,  what 
comes  nearly  to  the  same  result,  should  be  em- 
powered to  charge  a  commission  on  coin  required 
from  them. 

The  principle  on  which  the  bullionists  justify 
the  suspended  law  is,  that  when  the  exchanges 
go  against  us  by  any  cause,  such  as  the  recent 
large  purchases  of  com,  the  bill  operates  to  re- 
turn gold  by  reducing  the  price  of  commodities, 
thus  forcing  them  upon  foreign  markets,  and  re- 
storing the  equanimity  of  the  exchanges.    The 
operation  is  extremely  expensive.     It  reduces  not 
merdy  the  value  of  goods  exported  or  stocks  sold 
to  a  foreign  oowitry,  bat  all  oth<er  goods  and 
stock  whatever*      We  prefor  to  throw  ont  the 
isdoeenient  in  another  divsction.      Uader  the 
S3^tem   of  coReney  we   profwse,    there  would 
not  be  large  qoantities  of  com  In  tbe  vanlts 
of   backers.      Whedi,    therefore,    a   merchant 
required  gold  for  the  purposes  ei  expnort,  he 
would  draw  on  his  banker  for  the  sum  in  bul- 
lion.     The  latter   would  have  to  cancel  notes 
to  that  amount  in  order  to  obtain  gold  ;  or  depo- 
sit his  notes  with  the  Government  office,  to  cover 
the  advance  he  required,  at  the  price  of  gold  in 
the  average  of  foreign  countries,  if  that  wore 
highfer   than  onr   standard  ;    or   at  our   stan- 
dard, If  it  were  lower.    This  operation  would  not 
narrow  the  circulation,  because  if  bankers  found 
their  issues  shortened  too  much  by  the  trans- 
action, they  could  inctlease  them  by  ^rther  pur^- 
chases  of  stock.     The  price  of  stooks  generally 
and  indirectly  of  goods  and  produce  would  b« 
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partially  maintained  ;  while  the  export  of  bullion 
would  be  so  far  discouraged  as  could  be  consis- 
tent with  prudence,  and  thus  far  inducements 
would  be  given  to  make  payment  in  goods  of  debts 
to  foreign  countries.  Wo  could  conceiye  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  GoTemment  officers  being  nearly  run 
out  of  bullion.  It  is  not  a  likely  circumstance, 
but  it  might  occur.  In  that  case,  they  would  re- 
quire to  buy  wherever  it  could  be  found  ;  to  incur 
loss  in  the  purchase  ;  and  thus  to  raise  the  price 
abroad,  and  necessarily  at  home,  so  as  to  accomplish 
their  object  in  getting  the  exchanges  balanced  by 
goods  instead  of  gold. 


The  nation  would  lose  something  by  the  trans« 
action  in  this  scarcely  possible  case,  but  better 
that  it  should  lose  five  or  ten  per  cent,  on  the  sum 
required,  four  or  five  millions,  than,  as  during  the 
recent  crisis,  eighteen  to  fifty  per  cent,  on  all  stock 
shares  and  produce,  reducing  wages,  annihilating 
profits,  stopping  works,  and  causing  a  social  re- 
volution for  the  benefit  of  a  few  capitalists. 

We  are  approaching  the  period  when  a  change 
in  the  Currency  laws  will  be  made,  and  whatever 
may  be  the  system  adopted,  the  principle  of  free- 
dom of  trade  in  money,  as  in  other  mattersp  must 
be  yindicat-ed. 


MIRANDA  :   A  TALE  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

BY  PERCY    B.  ST,   JOHN, 
BOOK  I. 
THE  DUKE  AND  THE  STUDENT — 1789. 


CHAPTER  III, 


TflE   MAN  IN  THE   CLOAK. 


Whbw  the  hulies  had  retired,  and  been  shortly  after- 
wards followed  by  the  Duke  and  Charles  Clement,  Jean 
Torticolifl  and  Dachesne,  who  had  hitherto  kept  aloof, 
drew  timidly  nearer  to  the  Are,  the  front  of  which  wasahnost 
wholly  occupied  by  the  laoqueys  and  ladies'  maids,  who, 
haying  no  sleeping  chamber,  bad  agreed  to  sit  up  and  en- 
joy themselyes  until  towards  morning,  when  a  few  hours' 
slumber  could  be  sought  on  chairs  and  benches. 

'*  Mam'selle,"  observed  one  of  the  domestics,  address- 
ing a  lively  bnmette  who  officiated  as  lady's  maid  to  the 
Countess  Miranda,  **  you  have  never  been  to  Versailles, 
I  think?" 

"  Never,"  said  ALam'selle,  as  she  was  generally  called ; 
"  but  I  suppose  I  soon  shall." 

"We  are  all  bound  to  the  Court,*'  said  the  other, 
pompously. 

"  And  a  good  many  along  with  us,"  laughed  the  girl, 
thus  displaying  a  row  of  perfectly  white  teeth,  encased  in 
a  ruddy  setting. 

"  Mafoi  !**  said  the  domestic,  shaking  his  head.  '*It 
will  be  a  grand  sight  this  meeting  of  the  JLtata-Oeneraux, 
All  the  nobles  in  grand  costume — plumes,  and  gold,  and 
white,  and  silver — messieurs  the  clergy  in  full  costume — 
the  Tiers-Etats  in  black  cloth,  ehapeaux  clabauds,  and 
short  cloaks.     It  will  be  worth  the  journey." 

"  That  it  will!"  exclaimed  the  other  domestics,  with 
profound  and  solemn  looks. 

"  But  what  is  this  Etats-Oeneraux  ?**  inquired  the 
brunette.     "  I  assure  you,  Mattre  Pierre,  it  puzzles  me." 

"  Ah,  there  I  am  flambe,  puzzled  too,"  said  Mattre 
Pierre,"  looking  thoroughly  so;  "  but  I  rather  think  it 
is  a  mode  of  showing  respect  to  his  Majesty." 

**  Bah  !"  interrupted  the  maUre  d* hotel,  who,  mixing 
more  with  his  masters,  was,  of  course,  better  informed ; 
•*  you  are  iirthe  wrong,  Pierre ;  but  that's  no  wonder,  since 
this  is  a  most  weighty  subject ;"  and  the  tnaUre  d^ hotel 
shook  his  head  knowingly,  pursed  up  his  mouth|  and 
looked  as  profound  as  was  in  his  nature. 


"  But  what  LB  it  then.  Monsieur  Germain  ?"  penisted 
the  brunette,  somewhat  maliciously. 

"  Oh,  yes !  what  is  it  then?"  said  Mattra  Pierre,  a 
little  ruffled. 

Torticolis  and  Duchesne  nodded  their  heads,  not  ven- 
turing to  put  in  a  word. 

*'  Why,  the  fact  is—"  said  the  maUre  d'hotel;  "  bat 
you  know,  Mam'selle,  our  first  duty  in  this  world  is  to 
our  king." 

"  Exactly!"  put  in  Pierre,  quite  triumphantly;  "that's 
what  I  said." 

•*  But  I  don't  see  it,"  said  Germam,  angrily,  glad  of 
the  opportunity  of  being  so,  as  he  was  somewhat  non- 
plussed at  his  task. 

**  Never  mind,"  muttered  the  valet ;  "  we  are  watting 
for  your  explanation." 

''  Well,  then,  that's  settled,"   repeated  the    maUre 
'  d^  hotel,     "  Now,  our  best  way  of  showmg  respect  to  his 
Majesty  is  by  paying  what  money  is  necessary  for  bis 
Majesty  to  support  his  army,  his  navy,  his  palaces,  his 
household." 

"Certainly,"  repeated  the  domestics,  affirmatively. 

"  Then,  why  do  not  the  noblesse  pay  their  share  ?" 
said  Mam'selle  Rosa,  carelessly. 

"  Oh  !"  exclaimed  the  horror-struck  domestics. 

"Recollect  their  outbys,"  said  the  maUre  d^ hotel. 

"Their  horses,"  put  in  the  negro  coachman. 

"  Their  mansions,  their  hotels,"  interposed  another. 

"  Their  dreadfully  expensive  habiliments,"  said  Adela's 
maid;  "their  prodigious  charges  at  court ;  their  house- 
hold." 

"  Ah !  "  responded  Rosa,  as  if  oonvinced. 
"Well,   it  seems,"  continued  the   maUre  d* hotel, 
"that,  in  the  course  of  time,  people,  perverted  by  a  set  of 
men  my  master  calls  philosophers,  have  got  into  the  bad 
habit  of  not  paying  regularly,  aad  there  is  what  is  called 
a  de—de-^ficit,'* 

"  A  disette,**  exclaimed  the  domestics,  in  chorus. 
"  No  !"  responded  M.  Germain,  contemptuously,  "a 
deficit/ ' 

' '  And  what  is  a  deficit  f  *  asked  one ;  "  something  worse 
thaa  1^  fomiae  ?  " 
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"Much,  I  belieye,  Bince  I  heard  Count  Leopold  say, 
a  deficit  is  another  word  for  ruin.  It  means  a  want  of 
money." 

"  Oh,"  again  chorussed  the  domestics,  visibly  touched. 
"So  you  see  his  Majesty  cannot,  for  want  of  money, 
carry  on  the  afiGairs  of  the  state.     His  nary  is  without 
pay." 

'*  Terrible,"  said  the  chorus. 
"And  his  army !"  continued  Germain. 
"Shocking." 

' '  And  his  servants !"  exdauned  Germain,  with  oratoric 
emphasis. 

*' Dreadful!"  cried  the  domestics,  with  heart -felt 
energy. 

"  And  the  people  who  are  starring,  what  of  them  V* 
said  an  exasperated  Toice,  in  a  loud  and  shrill  tone.  It 
was  the  Toice  of  the  poor  man,  of  what  nuMlern  cant  calls 
in  France  the  proletaire,  making  itself  heard  in  an  as- 
sembly of  the  untaxed. 

Scarcely  had  Torticolis — for  it  was  him — ^given  yent 
to  his  exchunation  than  he  shrunk  terrified  into  his  chair, 
awaiting  the  result. 

"  Insolence !  unworthy  of  notice !  better  not  be  re- 
peated!" exclaimed  the  servants,  with  the  true  trwouaanctf 
of  power,  holding  the  speaker  too  contemptible  for  serious 
attention. 

**  And  the  Etati-Oeneraux  will  bring  his  Majesty 
money  for  all  these  purposes,"  said  Mam'selle,  in  affected 
admiration. 

"  Why,"  replied  Germ&in,  "  that's  a  question  I  don't 
exactly  understand ;  but  I  think  it's  to  settle  about  regu- 
lar payments  in  future. ' ' 

"And  will  the  Etatt-Oeneraua  ask  nothing  in  re- 
turn?" said  the  favourite  attendant  of  the  Countess 
Miranda. 

"  CarbUu,*'  laughed  Germain ;  "but  Monsieur  le 
Duke  says  they  will  ask  for  a  great  deal ;  from  what 
Monsieur  Clement  says,  I  believe  they  will  want  some 
laws." 

''Ah!"  said  Pierre,  emphatically,  "I  know  a  good 
many  which  are  much  wanted." 
I  /' f ou  do!"  exclaimed  Rosa,  merrily;   "and  what 
laws  are  they  t" 

"  Why,  Uws  against  Savoyards,  Swiss,  Italians,  exer- 
cising the  etai  of  domestic,  and  thus  throwing  French- 
men bom  out  of  work,"  said  the  kitchen  Solon. 

"  Most  necessary,"  continued  Germain,  approvingly. 
The  discussion,  however,  was  here  prematurely  closed, 
to  the  great  loss,  we  doubt  not,  of  society  in  general. 

"  HoU  there  !  mxlUt  boiUeti  rouget .'"  thundered  a 
voice  from  without ;  "  open  !' ' 

The  tone  was  so  imperious  that  Madame  Martin  hur- 
ried across  the  apartment  to  open  "the  door  with  even 
moro  energy  than  she  had  shown  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Duke.  The  servants  rose,  startled  at  the  intrusion, 
while  Jean  Torticolis  and  Duchesne  consulted  in  a  low 
tone  their  probable  chances  of  sleep. 

*' Saprittie!"  &aid  the  stranger,  entering;  "this  is 
a  night !  Rain  enough  to  melt  a  cannon  ball.  Oh !  oh ! 
a  fire  and  company.  Dame,  a  bottle  of  good  wine !  By 
your  leave." 

With  these  words  the  man  seized  a  stool  which  had 
previously  been  occupied  by  one  of  the  domestics,  and  seat- 
ing himself  on  it,  proceeded  t9  dry  bi«  clothes  by  tb«  fire. 
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"  A  pleasant  night  for  the  rats,"  laughed  the  soldier, 
drawing  his  wet  cloak  round  him,  so  as  to  bring  it  in 
front  of  the  blaze  ;  "  better  cozy  by  one's  fireside  than 
abroad ;  eh,  pretty  ones  ?"  And  the  stranger  chucked 
the  pouting  Rosa  under  the  chin. 

"Ilandsoff!"  cried  the  soitbretU,  with  a  laugh; 
"  faugh  !  thy  cloak  sends  forth  no  pleasant  odour.  Why 
not  hang  it  up  to  dry  V* 

"Ay,  I  will  hang  it  up  for  thee,"  said  Foumier,  the 
bLick  coachman,  who  had  been  curiously  examining  the 
stranger's  countenance. 

"Thanks,  but  'twill  stiffen  off  me,'*  exclaimed  the 
soldier,  carelessly;  "and  I  have  come  to  rest,  not  to 
stay  ;  I  am  bound  on  the  king*s  service,  and  when  my 
horse  has  eaten  and  I  have  warmed  my  jacket,  I  shall 
ride  again." 

"  Thou  hast  ridden  far  f*  inquired  Rdsa. 

"  Far  or  near,  it  matters  not,"  said  the  soldier,  quaff- 
ing a  huge  draught.  , 

"What  ails  you?"  whispered  Duchesne  to  his  com- 
panion Torticolis,  who  was  pale  as  death,  and  sat 
trembling  like  a  leaf. 

"Nothing — but  that  voice!"  replied  the  crick-neck, 
with  a  shudder.     "  Come  away  ;  let  us  go  to  sleep." 

Duchesne,  much  puzzled,  rose  in  company  with  his 
friend,  and,  after  a  few  words  with  Dame  Martin,  they 
retired  to  a  lofb,  overlooking  the  stable  and  the  remise 
which  contained  the  Duke's  carriage. 

"Plenty  of  clean  straw,"  said  Torticolis;  "too  good, 
for  us ;  as  Foulon  says,  we  shall  live  to  eat  hay."| 

"Plenty,"  repeated  Duchesne,  abstractedly;  "but 
what  ails  thee?  has  the  soldier  given  you  a  fright  ?" 

"Oh  no!"  replied  Torticolis,  "only  he  reminded 
me  of  the  past,  when  such  gallants  guarded  me  to  the 
Grdve." 

"  Not  an  over  pleasant  recollection,  truly,"  said  Du- 
chesne, with  a  grin. 

"  Are  you  sleepy?"  inquired  Torticolis,  dryly, 

"  Very,"  replied  the  Bourreau,  with  a  yawn,  and  filli- 
ng lazily  on  a  heap  of  fresh  straw. 

"  So  am'  I,"  said  Torticolis  ;  "  wilt  thou  drink  a  goute 
ere  you  snore  ?"  And  the  crick-neck  produced  his  case 
bottle  of  brandy. 

"Readily,"  replied  the  BourreaUf  taking  the  flask; 
"  that's  the  stuff,  it's  devilish  strong.  £h?  good  night, 
Torty ;  don't  mind  that  gent — of  a  soldier — ah !" 

And,  after  a  few  more  growling  words,  the  Bourreau, 
who  had  almost  emptied  the  flask,  was  fiist  asleep. 

"Good,"  muttered  Jean,  putting  the  brandy  away 
without  tasting  it. 

With  this  one  word  he  darkened  the  lanthom  which 
had  been  given  them,  and  having  lit  his  pipe,  put  his 
head  out  of  the  window,  with  the  air  of  a  luan  who  is 
about  to  watch. 

The  window  at  which  Torticolis  sat  overlooked  the  yard. 
Facing  him  was  a  small  door,  which  led  into  the  principal 
room  of  the  auberge,  and  through  the  cracks  of  which  came 
occasionally  the  smothered  sound  of  mirth  and  jollity. 
The  servants,  excited  by  the  trooper,  were  evidently  en- 
joying themselves,  and  giving  way  to  as  much  merriment 
as  was  consistent  with  a  due  regard  to  the  slumbers  of 
their  master.  Beneath  was  the  stable.  A  trap-door, 
half  over  that  and  half  oyer  the  coach-house,  wa«  cloM  t9 
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Jean*8  het^  ftkid  he  once  mored  towftrds  this  aperturei 
and  made  sore  that  there  wM  a  ladder  to  deseend  hj. 

In  the  corner  of  the  yard  was  a  snug  shed,  with  a  ntom 
OTer  it  oceupied  hy  the  oetler,  and  beneath  this  was  the 
trooper's  charger,  as  well  as  three  horses  belonging  to  the 
serrants,  the  stable  itself  being  quite  full. 

The  night,  whieh  was  far  adTaoced-^ii  waA  past  one*^ 
was  dark  and  lowering,  though  the  rnin  had  eeased  a  while. 
The  clouds,  in  ragged  and  blacic  massesi  hurried  headlong 
by,  charged  with  the  storm  and  the  blast.  There  were 
strange  sounds  at  that  hour  in  the  house-tops,  which  came 
with  saddening  influence  to  the  heart  of  the  watcher.  The 
lovr  wind  moaned,  rather  than  shrieked,  in  its  damp  jour- 
ney through  the  loaded  air,  sare  when  a  fitful  gust  came 
howling  along,  awakening  the  sleeping  echoes,  and  search- 
ing out  every  hole  and  corner  whence  to  draw  a  sigh  or 
groan.  Sare  the  speaking  of  the  breeze.  Nature  was 
silent ;  the  low  whisper  of  a  summer's  night  was  rejpkned 
by  the  blustering  fury  of  tho  tempest. 

Tortieolis,  however,  paid  no  attention  to  the  warfare  of 
heaven.  A  tempest  of  hate,  revenue,  and  mingled  hope, 
was  raging  in  his  bosom,  which  blinded  him  to  all  elae. 
This  man,  poor,  unknown,  humble,  had  endured  unheard 
of  suftcrings.  Once  happy,  with  a  young  and  eherisfacd 
wife,  who  loved  him  as  he  loved  her,  his  happiness  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  illicit  passion  of  a  noble.  Perse- 
cuted and  followed  unceasingly,  the  young  wife  had  com- 
plained to  her  husband,  ;then  a  tradesman,  t\  ell  to  do  in 
the  world ;  and  ho,  forgetting  nil  prudence,  had  personally 
chnstiyed  the  insole^nt  aristocrat,  who  sought  to  rob  him 
of  bis  greatest  treasuro.  But  the  law  was  strict.  A  noble 
was  inviolate,  and  I'aul  Ledru  was  condemned  to  death. 
"What  became  of  the  refractory  wife  was  not  known  ;  the 
husband's  fate  .has  already  been  explained. 

Inconceivable  as  it  was,  Jean  Tortieolis — thus,  in  cyni- 
cal romembrance  of  his  escape,  had  he  christened  hinisetf 
— had  fancied  that,  in  the  ragamuffin  of  a  soldier,  he  had 
recognised  the  voice,  the  tone,  the  face  of  him  whom  he 
iMted  with  a  hate  which  is  impossible  to  be  characterised, 
but  which  may  be  in  part  conceived  in  one  who  had,  by 
an  act  of  foul  injustice,  been  robbed  of  life,  of  fortune,  of 
her  he  loved,  of  legal  existence,  and  even  a  name.  But 
Jean  hated  not  only  the  man,  but  his  class,  tlie  system, 
the  thing  called  aristocracy,  which  gave  such  monstrous 
rights  to  men  over  their  fellow-men,  to  crcaturos  of  God 
over  creatures  of  God.* 

Modified  as  aristocRW^y  has  been  by  the  progress  of 
civilization,  it  still  enjoys  privileges  enough  to  excite  the 
wonder  of  all  reasonable  men.  Were  any  one  to  propose, 
at  this  time  of  day,  that  a  ceiinin  number  of  persons 
should  bo  chosen,  whose  sons  and  son's  sons  should  be 
horn  legislators,  who  should  hold  land  without  having  it 
answerable  for  their  debts.  Who  should  have  a  monopoly 
of  all  the  high  offices  of  the  state,  tod  be  in  fact  a  privi- 


•  Came  not  the  revoltttion  in  time  when  the  fbltewing 
rould  be  truly  quoted  with  re^rd  to  the  system  of  Frenefa 
feudal isih  ? — **  1-ie  ( Lapoule)  spoke  of  the  mort-main,  as 
well  real  as  personal,  of  the  foi-ced  obligation  to  nourish 
the  dogs  <[Vf  the  nobles,  and  of  that  horrible  right,  con^ 
fined,  doubtless,  for  sges  to  Uie  dustj  monumeats  of  bar- 
bari><m,  but  which  existed,  by  which  iheseigneur  was  autho- 
rised, in  certain  i[^ftntons>  to  disembowel  twt>  of  his  vassals 
t>n  bis  i^tum  from  the  chase,  to  refresh  himself,  by  put- 
ting his  feet  within  the  warm  bodies  of  these  unhappy 
wretches!" — Hht.  Pop,  de  la  Revolution  FrancaUe,  par 
Hvraee  H<Ua»6n* 


leged  ela«8,  we  should  rei^iro  the  popntatton  with  lihoats 
of  derisive  laughter,  and  Vote  its  advocate  a  safe  box  i& 
Bedlam,  just  as,  under  existing  ciroumstances,  men  do  the 
unhappy  wight  who  talks  of  the  ftHstoeracy  of  merit  and 
talent,  zoid  vf  eqnnl  rightt  ahd  eqnal  duties  for  all  men, 
iH^pective  of  birth.  We  are  aware  we  give  ocoMion  for 
the  accusation  of  madness,  hot  then  we  are  lo  in  goodly 
company. 

Tortieolis  scat^ely  knew  WhAl  Wa»  abMt  to  hsppes, 
save  that  the  thirst  for  revenge  was  hot  wlthhi  him,  snd 
ttiat  the  words  of  Charles  Clement  had  fllkd  bis  mind 
with  hope.  The  soldier  was  armed,  while  he  hsd  no- 
thing bttt  an  old  knife ;  btti  in  the  hands  of  the  tnan  dead 
before  the  law,  whose  wife  had  vanished  from  the  esKb, 
this  weapon  Was  nighty. 

And  the  night  wetot  &tk  afMM»«  It  wantisd  Iwt  u 
hour  of  morning ;  and,  had  th»  wimther  been  less  ten- 
pestnoiis,  lie  wookl  have  dilioovered  the  Bnt  gnr 
stroak  of  dawn.  Jean  listened  aUefiUv^ly-^the  to- 
mutt  withhi  had  tome  time  teaeed  and  fit  the  soldier 
h*d  not  appeared  to  putmio  hib  Jottraey  «&  the  iung'i 
service.  It  was  time  to  act — ^all  in  the  |RihUe-rooin  pn- 
bably  slept  Hie  firirt  deeira  Wa»  M  ttiake  mire  of  hk 
man.  IVdiittg  kit  knHb  betfriMi  hi*  1»eth»  Tortieolis. 
without  ths  aid  of  hib  ItateTb,  dntMilded  the  ladder  into 
the  coach-house,  groped  about  with  both  his  band^  and 
found  the  door.  It  was  on  the  lateh.  fie  opened  it  and 
eieed  in  the  yard.  Befef>)  him  wai  the  aide  door  of  the 
cabarot,  to  his  left  a  high  wall  ooverod  with  gfape  vines, 
and  leaning  agaiftsl  there  a  ttinuher  of  poim  and  a  maH 
ladder. 

Jean  listened,  scarcely  drawing  hrauli. 

A  slight  no^  fefl  Upon  hit  eni^  It  was  tbe  uaharriDg, 
in  the  most  stealthy  iBanner,  «€  Uwaaiall  door  already  re- 
ferred to. 

'*  He  is  gohig:,''  m«ttM«d  Jdtti  iOSng  at  Uw  same 
time  behind  tile  shidow  of  thtt  ^elts,  l»etireni  wUcb  sod 
tiM  wall  his  small  and  frail  body  wns  eaatiy  coneeekd. 

At  the  same  moment  tho  door  opened,  and  two  naei 
easM  oat,  who  noiselewljr  reeloMid  the  issae  behind 
tbem. 

Jean  ToHieolis  alhmed  a  heavy  mgh  «f  ragu  to  escape 
his  bosom,  for  the  soldier  was  not  alone.  To  kSfl  vai 
not  his  only  objeot.  !te  had  a  seeroi  to  wring  from 
his  heart,  f»r  which  ptrpoae  H  w«a  neeeasary  to  take  ksB 
enemy  at  a  disadvantage. 

T»  he  quite  flor^,  the  ericfc'Wfck  peeretl  fiRth  into  the 
air,  and  looked  eansfuUy  towarAs  the  pah*. 

It  was  the  trooper  and  fVniniier,  the  Aaierieaa  coach- 
man. 

Thero  aro  moments  in  a  man's  exitfteneo  when,  enlisb^ 
ened  by  love,  or  hato,  or  both,  his  intelligeMe  usvali; 
slugged  and  laty-Hind  it  is  i»fbener  so  than  hattnlly  dull 
--aots  with  a  degreo  of  mpldjty  thai  eeentt  to  Urn  at  the 
moment  almost  prophetro.  T%e  mhid,  sharpened  br  tfc? 
passtons,  dfves  deep  and  brings  tip  ttvth^not  always,  bat 
often.  It  was  so  wkh  T<irtteoIf9.  ffitt  asaoetatioB  et' 
these  two  men  waa  a  shaft  ef  Ifght  whtich  pieroed  the  M 
husk  and  went  to  his  v«ry  soni,  iaftisiag  ft  terrible  and 
savage  joy.  He  aaw  trtme  in  their  ntion^  and  far  am 
there  was  punishment. 

Might  not  he  Iiv«  to  see  him  receive  tiuA  lifn^aisi^Bi 
death  whieh  had  00  neariy  heen  his  lot  f  Bndi  was  tk 
theoght  of  this  maiH  igmM^  4kihMtdi  ^tfghtkd ;  M 
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i^oMnt  not  from  his  fkult— dobasod,  degraded  fVom  the 
crimes  of  others. 

Ue  clutched  his  knife,  and,  mote  happy  than  he  had 
felt  for  yean,  listened. 

•'  Who  was  this  man  who  joined  the  Dttko  here  ?'*  in- 
quired the  soldier. 

•*  How  do  I  know?*'  replied  Foumier ;  "  I  didn't  lis- 
ten. It's  not  my  business  to  wait  at  table.  Crermain 
eonld  tell  you*'' 

**  Nigaud  !*'  said  the  other,  fiercely,  "  but  you  say  he 
retired  with  the  Dnke  ?*  *  , 

"He  did,"  continued  the  ne^o,  without  paying  at- 
tention to  the  other's  toiie. 

**ManaiUt  99Hpe-jairr«t^**  •  muttered  the  other,  "you 
might  be  a  little  more  respectful." 

'*  And  eall  you  by  yoaf  name  f  *'  said  the  othef,  Irith 
lo#  cuoaing. 

"No.  But  no  more  words,"  continued  the  soldier, 
apparently  recollecting  his  part ;  **  Who  mixes  In  dirty  work 
can  searce  coibe  out  clean." 

"It  was  your  own  choice,  Monsieur,"  sneered  the 
other ;  '<  t  should  never  have  thought  of  it." 

There  was  a  moment  of  fierce  passion  on  the  part  of  the 
trooper,  daring  which  he  drew  forth  one  of  his  pistols,  but 
it  was  soon  lowered,  thou<rh  he  still  kept  it  In  his  hand. 

"  Ton  are  h  rough  customer,"  he  laughed;  "show  the 
imv." 

The  negro,  or  rtither  the  half-cast,  was  one  of  these 
hideous  creatures  who  appear  purposely  chosen  to  give 
crime  a  repulsive  aspect.  Ilis  forehead  was  so  low  as  to 
scorn  scarcely  to  exist ;  his  hair,  half  Coolly  and  half  silky, 
was  thinly  scattered  over  his  dark  brown  pate ;  his  nose 
was  flat,  his  lips  thick,  with  an  expression  of  disgusting 
appetite  about  them ;  while  his  heavy  chin  and  goggle  eyes, 
all  surmounting  a  short  thick  body,  made  him  the  rery 
incarnation  of  ugttness.  To  this,  on  ordinary  occasions, 
ho  added  a  look  of  inconceivable  stupidity,  which  deceived 
the  most  adroit.  Save,  however,  to  sen'e  his  various 
pa«sions,  on  no  occasion  was  his  intelligence  active. 

This  man,  whose  presepoe  with  the  soldier,  under  such 
suspicious  circumstances,  had  served  to  illumine  the 
senses  of  Jean,  led  the  way  towards  the  coach-house. 
In  his  hand  was  a  lanthom  which  was  very  nearly  betray- 
ing the  presence  of  Torticolis,  an<i  would  have  done  so  to  j 
any  less  abstracted  in  their  designs.  The  crick-neck 
trembled  like  a  leaf,  for  ho  knew  his  man,  and  he,  disco- 
vered there,  would  have  served,  he  knew  too  well,  to 
screen  the  true  author  of  the  crime,  whatever  it  was, 
which  was  about  to  be  perpetrated.  He  held  his  very 
breath,  and  by  a  superhuman  effort  repressed  the  shaking 
of  his  limbs.  lie  had  once  already,  innocent,  stood  upon 
man's  scaffold. 

"  Is  there  as  much  as  we  expected,**  said  the  trooper, 
as  they  entered. 

"  More  than  we  shall  be  able  to  carry,"  replied  the 
American,  with  a  grin. 

Torticolis'  heart  beat  for  joy.  These  men  were  in  his 
power.  For  tho  negro  he  cared  not,  except  as  a  means 
of  denouncing  the  other,  and  having  him  condemned. 

•*  Not  a  livre  shall  be  spared  if  our  horses  die,**  growled 
the  other,  wlio  all  along,  from  the  habit  of  the  evening, 
studied  to  disguise  his  voice. 


^ 


•  Cloiiiis  brigand. 


•*  As  you  please,*'  said  Foumier,  "but  here  it  is." 

Tarticolis  leaned  forward,  and  saw  the  negro  in  the  act 
of  fbrohig,  with  a  picklock,  the  padlock  which  secu^d  the 
seat  of  the  carriage,  in  the  inside  of  whioh,  it  appeared, 
the  Buke  had  placed  his  valuables.  The  black,  however, 
did  not  appear  very  ready  at  his  trade  of  thief,  and  the 
fiutening  remained  good.  • 

"Give  me  the  crochet ^'^  muttered  the  other,  impa- 
tiently, "you  are  but  a  bungler." 

The  negro  yielded  his  instrument  readily,  which  the 
other  seized,  laying  his  pistol  on  the  step  of  the  carriage, 
to  have  his  hand  free.  In  another  minute  the  top  of  the 
seat  was  open. 

"Ptfte!**  cried  the  troop,  joyously,  "but  here  is  a 
heavy  load.  Ton  were  right,  Foumier,  we  shall  soaroely 
bo  able  to  carry  it.  Diantre,  there  must  be  two  hundred 
thousand  Uvres  in  silver,  and  a  jewel  bet  too.  It  is  fas- 
tened, but  no  matter,  we  shall  hate  time  enough,  anon." 

"We  must  looM  no  tilne  therf  now,"  said  the  negro, 
his  eyes  glistening. 

"Right,"  replied  the  soldier,  whose  hack  was  half 
turned  to  the  bl»<$k,  "  gO|  draw  mil  the  hones,  they  are 
ready  saddled." 

The  negro  pattsedk  Tbe  hmthom  wa^  fViU  upon  his 
face,  and  Jean  Torticolis  made  ready  to  SfK-inif  upon  him, 
for  he  saw  k  hotrid  grin  pass  over  the  American's  fiice,  as 
he  calculated  hoW  well  the  whole  would  suit  him.  Jean 
feared  his  prey  might  perish  too  easily.  He  did  not  wish 
him  new  to  dte  io  soon.  But  the  thought  of  the  black 
was  but  uMBMntaryi  and  he  moved  away  to  the  shed  which 
covered  the  horses. 

"  These  are  the  jewels  of  the  Countess  Miranda,' ' 
laughed  the  trooper ;  "well,  she  must  go  to  court  without, 
nnlesi  we  sell  tbeoft  io  hel'  again,  whiOh  is  to  be  thought 
of." 

< '  The  hortoe  are  i-eadyi"  muttered  the  black  from  the 
yard. 

"  I  come,'*  and  taking  up  seveMd  canvass  bags  of  sil- 
ver, tiie  trooper  passed  wlthk  a  foot  of  his  mortal  enemy. 
Here  are  tho  valises,"  said  the  negro. 
Bring  them  inside,"  replied  Uie  soldier ;  "  the  horses 
are  trahied  and  will  not  move." 

The  black  did  as  he  was  dU^cted. 

"  This  is  mine,"  said  the  mra  In  the  cloak,  pointing  to 
the  large  portmliateau  ;  "you  recollect  our  agreement — 
ene-thh-d  for  your  part,  whidi,  with  the  passport  I  give 
yon  for  England,  will  secure  your  fortune." 

"  I  recollect  our  agreement,"  answered  the  black, 
with  a  slight  tone  of  savage  irony. 

"  Rsifliin  ! "  exelahned  the  other  fieroely,  "  you  risk 
your  earease  for  what  will  make  you  for  lifo ;  I  risk  life, 
rank,  position,  a  brilliant  fortune,  for  what  Will  scarce 
carry  me  over  my  wedding." 

"  With  La  Grdve,"  muttered  Torticolis  within  him-> 
self." 

"  I  quarrel  not  with  my  part,"  said  the  negro. 

The  next  of  their  task  was  performed  in  silence.  The 
valises  were  crammed  full.  The  jewel  case  of  the  Coun- 
tess Miranda  the  soldier  placed  in  his  pocket,  along  with 
a  saaall  and  well-secured  box,  the  contents  of  which  ho 
was  ignorant  of.  This  done,  they  left  the  stable  to  pot 
on  the  horses'  backs  tlieir  heavy  load.  This  was  rapidly 
aocomplistatd)  and  tbeni  hating  well  eeeured  them,  they 
mounted. 
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On  the  step  of  the  carriage  lay  the  8ol9ier*8  pistol, 
which,  in  the  hurry  of  liis  crime,  he  had  forgotten. 

It  was  now  dawn.  The  criminals,  ahnnning  the  light, 
hastened  to  unbar  the  door  which  opened  into  the  road. 
Profiting  by  this  moment  of  inattention  on  their  part, 
Jean  Tortioolis  glided  into  the  coach-house,  seized  the 
neglected  pistol,  pressed  it  conrulsively  to  his  breast, 
where  he  concealed  it,  and  then  with  noiseless  footsteps 
mounted  the  ladder.  Gaining  the  loft,  the  crick-neck 
rashed  to  the  window,  and  leaning  out,  saw  them  about 
to  depart. 

"JBan  voyage!**  he  laughed,  hideously.  *'  I  hope  your 
load  is  Ught  ?"  % 

"  Malediction  !"  cried  the  soldier,  seizing  his  remain- 
ing pistol,  and  discharging  it  furiously  at  the  crick-neck ; 
*•  away  Foumier." 

And  giving  spur  to  their  horses,  the  robbers  dashed 
away  in  the  direction  of  Paris. 

**  Thieyes  !  murder !"  roared  Jean  Tortioolis,  whom 
the  ball  had  touched  on  the  left  shoulder.  "  Quick! 
thieres!  murder.'* 

"  Hang  them  !"  said  the  Bcurreau,  sitting  bolt  up- 
right. 

**  Au  feu  !**  shrieked  Dame  Martin,  who  had  been 
awoke  by  the  pistol  shot. 

Jean,  quick  as  thought,  glided  the  pistol  into  his  bun- 
dle, and  then,  without  taking  note  of  his  wound,  con- 
tinued to  bawl  "  au  voleur  I  au  meurtre  !** 

In  an  instant  the  yard  was  filled  with  servants,  while 
the  ostler  and  Dame  Martin  hurried  to  examine  the  shed. 
"  Where  ?"  cried  Germain. 

**  Gone,"  bawled  Dame  Martin,  "  without  paying  his 
score." 

"  The  carriage  burst  open  !"  exclaimed  the  head  valet, 
horror-struck. 

**  The  soldier  gone  V*  continued  Dame  Martin. 
"  And  Foumier  !"  thundered  Germain. 
**  Which  way  ?"  asked  one  of  tlie  servants  of  Jean,  he 
having,  his  clothes  all  covered  with  blood,  descended  to 
join  the  domestics. 

"  What  is  the  matter  f  said  the  voice  of  the  Duke, 
who,  a  sword  in  his  hand,  and  followed  by  Charles  Cle- 
ment, now  entered  the  yard. 

The  worthy  old  nobleman,  in  a  dressing  gown  and  night- 
cap, having  taken  not  even  time  to  don  his  velvet  culoUe, 
would,  under  any  other  circumstances,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  any  but  his  household,  have  excited  much  merri- 
ment ;  but,  as  it  was,  a  dead  silence  followed,  all  the 
domestics  making  way  for  Jean. 

**  But  you  are  bleeding,''  said  Charles,  anxiously. 
"It  is  nothing,  monsieur ,'  replied  Jean  Tortioolis, 
thankfully. 

**  But  what  is  the  matter  ?"  inquired  the  Duke,  petu- 
ently. 

Jean,  who,  for  his  own  private  reasons,  choso  to  conceal 
that  he  knew  all,  quietly  replied,  that,  awoke  by  a  noise 
in  the  yard,  he  saw  two  men,  the  reUre  and  the  coach- 
mnn,  on  horseback,  about  to  leave  the  inn.  Judging 
from  the  hour,  their  suspicious  manner,  and  the  heavy 
portmanteaus  they  carried,  that  all  was  not  right,  he 
challenged  them,  when  the  soldier  fired  his  pistol  and  rode 

off. 

*'  Examine  the  carriage,"  said  the  Duke,  who  was 

pale,  but  whose  iaco  was  rigid. 


"  The  carriage  seat  is  burst  open,"  replied  Geraain, 
to  a  trembling  voice. 

"  Have  they  then  taken  everything?"  inquired  tbe 
nobleman,  in  a  faltering  tone. 

**  Everything,  Monsieur  le  Due,"  said  Gennaio,  des- 
perately. 

Charles  Clement,  meanwhile,  was  obtaining  from  TtHli* 
colls  some  account  of  the  appearance  of  the  thieves.  As 
for  Duchesne,  he  had  no  idea  upon  the  point  save  that 
they  ought  to  be  hanged. 

'*  What  %9  the  matter  V*  suddenly  exclaimed  the  mui- 
cal  voice  of  the  Countess  Miranda,  who,  followed  bf 
AdeU,  now  appeared  on  the  threshold  of  the  public  room. 

"  That  my  negligence,  in  not  taking  our  valuables  into 
my  room,  has  dishonoured  me,"  replied  the  Dnke,  in  a 
tone  of  deep  grief.  ' '  I  had  charge  of  your  jewels^  and 
the  deeds  of  your  Italian  estates,  and  they  have  sll  beea 
stolen." 

'*  Tou  must  buy  me  others,  jewels  are  not  nre  in 
Paris,  nor  am  I  penniless  ;  as  for  my  papers,  yea  mut 
win  them  back  through  Ducroene,"  said  the  Countess, 
laughing  merrily.  She  was  young,  and  could  not  grieve 
the  old  man  by  showing  the  slightest  regret.  "  Come, 
come,  no  shakes  of  the  head,  my  lord ;  but  have  yon  lost 
nothing  yourself?" 

**  A  trifle,"  answered  the  Duke,  without  flinching,  "» 
month's  revenue.  Fasten  up  the  doors,  and  prepsR 
breakfast,  it  is  useless  retiring  to  rest  again." 

"  But  I  will  mount  an4  chase  them,"  exclaimed 
Charles  Clement,  who  stood  resolutely  out  of  sight,  bis 
costume  being  far  from  complete,  "  give  me  two  of  joor 
servants." 

"  It  is  useless,  nephew,"  said  the  Duke  ;  "  the  rogues 
have  a  fair  start.  That  scamp  of  a  Foumier,  he  looked 
like  a  cut-throat.  By-the-way,  dress  that  man's  wound, 
Pierre,  and  give  him  a  couple  of  ecus,  if,  indeed,  tbe 
vagabonds  have  loft  us  any." 

*'  But  who  knows  they  are  not  accomplices,"  mnttcred 
Pierre,  the  barbcr-valct,  pointing  to  Jean  and  Ducheeoe. 
"  Search  us,"   replied  Tortioolis,   coldly,  while  his 
whole  frame  quivered. 

*'  Do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  exclaimed  Charles  Clement, 
indignantly  \  **  1  answer  for  these  men." 

Jean  gave  him  a  look  of  humble  gratitude.  He  still 
alone  possessed  the  secret  of  the  pistol  The  serrant 
drew  back  with  an  ill-suppressed  growl. 

**  Go  finish  dressing,  ladies,"  cried  the  Duke  to  his 
daughter  and  the  Countess ;  more,  however,  to  get  clear 
passage  for  himself  and  Charles  Clement,  than  became 
the  young  beauties  required  their  maids. 

*'  We  go ;  come  Rosa,"  said  the  Countess,  smotherings 
laugh. 

**  Hush,  Miranda,"  whispered  the  blushing  Adela, 
**  my  father  will  be  offended." 

"  But  they  did  look  so  richly  comic,"  replied  the 
merry  Countess,  **  especially  your  cousin  of  the  long 
robe." 

"  Miranda,"  said  Adela,  reproachfully,  for  this  vm 
reminding  her  of  his  inferiority. 

"  Tush  !  girl,  I  meant  no  harm,"  answered  the  other, 
faintly  blushing ;  **  I  think  better  of  him  than  you  per- 
haps imagine." 

"  So  much  the  better,"  exchumed  Adela,  still  poutiog. 
for  she  had  not^disguised  her  affpetlonv  for  him  fivm  her 
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friejid.  They  had  no  mutaal  secrets — ^none.  But  we 
have  all  secret  thoughts,  which  the  breath  of  life  has  never 
fiuined,  and  could  they  be  exceptions  ? 

"  What  manner  of  man  was  this  V*  inquired  the  Duke 
of  Germain,  who  assisted  him  to  dress,  while  Pierre  bound 
up  the  wound  of  TortiooHs. 

The  domestic  described  him  minutely. 

"  Humph !  a  cut-throat  thief  enough.  As  soon  as 
breakfast  is  over,  put  in  the  horses  ;  then  ride  ahead  with- 
out waiting  for  us.  When  you  roach  Paris,  give  informa- 
tion to  the  lieutenant  of  the  police.  Tell  M.  Ducrosne 
that  I  will  give  fifby  thousand  livres  for  the  Countess' 
jewels,  and  as  many  for  her  papers." 

It  was  the  best  plan.  In  those  days  the  police  served 
as  go-betweens  for  thieves  and  their  victims.  The 
change  has  not  been  for  the  better. 

In  a  few  hours  after,  the  whole  party  were  on  their 
road  to  Paris. 

Charles  Clement  accompanied  the  Duke,  his  daughter, 
and  Miranda. 

Jean  Torticolis  followed  on  foot.  After  a  brief  collo- 
quy, in  which,  without  mentioning  names,  he  told  his 
history,  Charles  Clement  had  engaged  him  as  a  servant. 
With  the  young  republican,  his  chief  recommendation  was 
his  having  been  oppressed. 

The  hangman  accompanied  his  friend,  not  at  all  dis- 
pleased to  return  to  Paris,  that  centre  of  civilization — that 
soul  of  the  world,  as  it  is  called  over  the  water,  where 
lived,  and  had  their  being,   more  knaves,  rogues,  and 

;  but  plain-spoken  English  has  gone  out  with 

Smollet  and  Fielding.  Wo  do  not  speak  now,  we  in- 
sinuate. 


GHAFTEB  IT. 

THE  riHST  SCENE. 

Paris  was  seething,  hissing,  but  not  yet  boiling.  The 
elections  were  over,  and  everywhere  men  of  liberal 
tendencies  had  been  returned  by  the  Tiers-Etats.  The 
world  was  now  anxiously  inquiring  what  it  would  do — 
this  assembly  of  the  nation's  representatives.  There  was 
want,  there  was  misery,  there  was  oppression,  there  were 
grinding  and  opprobrious  laws — if  legality  can  thus  be 
insulted.  There  was  incredulity  on  the  one  hand,  bigotry 
on  the  other ;  there  was  hope  in  the  people's  heart,  selfish- 
ness in  the  middle  classes,  hate  in  the  upper  ranks. 
Already  the  rotten  fitbrio  of  aristocracy  trembled,  for  the 
light  of  truth  was  breaking  in  upon  it.  Too  long  had 
one  favoured  portion  of  the  nation  been  masters — the  turn 
of  others  now,  and  they  knew  it.  But  they  met  not  the 
revolution  boldly,  and  seising  the  helm  guided  it—  they  ran 
away>  or  conspired  in  holes  and  comers.  The  emigration 
of  the  great,  of  the  rich,  such  is  the  secret  of  subsequent 
anarchy.  The  chivalrous  French  nobility  struck  their 
colours  and  fled. 

At  no  great  distance  from  the  Pahiis-Royal,  and  lead- 
ing from  the  Rue  St.  Honore  to  the  Fromagerie,  is  a 
street  known  by  the  name  of  the  Tonnelerie,  which  be- 
longs to  it  oyer  since  the  year  1300,  when  Guillot  in  his 
*'  Dits  des  Rues  de  Paris"  says— 

"  Droit  et  avant  sui  ma  trace 
Jusques  en  la  Tonnelerie." 

In  this  locality,  where,  at  No.  3,  in  1640,  was  bom 
Moli0re,  we  must  now  transport  ourselves.    Antiquated, 


dirty,  with  windows  mended  by  paper,  and  tenanted  by 
old-clothes-men,  the  houses  project  into  th^  middle  of 
the  street  on  one  side,  being  supported  by  huge  square 
wooden  pillars,  black,  begrimed,  and  soiled  by  the  air  of 
ages.  Their  duration,  had  not  added  to  their  respect- 
ability ;  like  the  noblesse,  they  were  rotten  at  the  core. 
The  pavement,  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  was  broken 
and  disjointed  ;  while  the  front  of  the  shops,  where  piles 
of  old  rags  were  displayed  under  the  specious  name  of 
second-hand  clothes,  exhibited  all  the  hideous  features 
which  appertained  to  one  of  the  old  quarters  of  Paris,  in 
those  days  of  utter  disregard  in  relation  to  the  comforts  of 
the  poor,  the  indigent,  the  humble.  Death,  which  in  other 
places  is  oonquered  by  the  power  of  life,  stalked  in  Paris 
by  the  side  of  the  new-bom  child,  and  for  every  babe  that 
came  into  the  world,  there  perished  one  to  make  him 
phice.  Not  a  soul  was  added  to  the  population,  though 
twenty  thousand  annually  drew  their  first  breath  in  the 
pestilent  and  crowded  atmosphere  of  a  metropolis,  which 
boasted  so  many  splendid  monuments  of  its  ancient  race 
of  kings,  and  not  one  to  the  benefactors  of  the  people.* 
Horrible  prisons,  dark^and  gloomy  quarters,  narrow  lanes, 
like  slits  in  a  wall,  where  no  sun  nor  light  ever  penetrated ; 
high-priced  provisions,  and  high  duties  for  all  that  entered 
the  city  walls  ;  uncleansed  gutters,  imlightened  streets  ; 
everything  which  could  bratalise  both  mind  and  body. 
Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  Paris  when  the  storm 
began  to  blow ;  all  hurrying  on  the  catastrophe,  and  fur- 
nishing ready,  reckless,  and  blind  tools  for  the  selfish, 
unprincipled,  and  bad  men,  who  degraded  and  stained  a 
revolution  in  its  outburst — natural,  hearty,  wholesome 
and  just. 

In  this  street,  and  in  a  house  which  lay  midway  be- 
tween the  great  and  little  Friperie,  in  a  large  room,  almost 
bare  of  furniture,  save  a  tmokle-bed,  a  table,  and  a  few 
chairs,  sat  a  man,  deeply  engaged  in  the  luxuriotis  em- 
ployment of  drinking  a  carafe  of  brandy,  and  of  smoking 
as  black  and  ill-looking  a  pipe  as  could  be  found,  even  in 
that  unwholesome  establishment.  If  the  walls  of  the 
room  were  dingy  and  repellent,  with  their  plaster  falling 
inwards — ^if  the  ceiling  was  clouded,  the  floor  absolutey 
filthy — the  whole  was  in  excellent  keeping  with  the  occu- 
pant of  the  chamber.  Not  more  than  forty,  there  was 
yet  in  his  puffed  red  checks,  carrotty  hair,  bald  crown, 
and  unwashed  visage— -in  his  keen  grey  eyes,  thin  hands, 
and  paunchy  shape — in  his  shabby  black  hat,  and  coarse 
shoes-^  his  unshaven  chin— a  sublime  whole,  which  spoke 
an  age  of  crime  or  misfortune,  or  both.  Those  com- 
pressed lips  and  dilated  nostrils,  with  eye  fixed  hardly  or 
fiercely  on  the  ceiling,  showed  that  he  was  contemplating 
some  object  of  deep  interest.  Whatever  it  was,  how- 
ever, it  did  not  abate  the  perseverance  with  which  he  sent 
forth  clouds  of  tobacco  smoke,  in  the  examination  of 
which,  as  they  rose  upwards  to  the  sky,  he  might,  by  a 
casual  spectator,  have  been  supposed  engaged. 

Suddenly  the  faint  tinkle  of  a  bell  was  heard,  onoe, 
and  then  a  heavy  tread  was  distinguished  on  the  stairs. 

The  man  continued  to  smoke  as  impassably  a9  if  he  had 
not  heard  anything. 


•  For  several  years  before  the  revolution  there  were 
220,000  annual  births  and  deaths,  7,000  of  the  births  ille- 
gitimate. In  1794,  the  deaths  had  decreased  to  17,000, 
while  marriage  had  increased,  and  the  number  of  Uiegid- 
mate  children  had  diminisbed  to  3,000. 
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"  M.  Bnwh,'  '  wid  a  roice  throagh  a  tmall  loophole  in 
tbo  door, 

**  Come  in/'  still  without  mofing. 

The  roan  enterod,  «nd  stood  almost  meekly  heibre  the 
dirty  pqrsonago,  whom  he  addressed  by  the  name  of 
Brown.  In  a  plain  suit  of  grey,  with  clean  hands,  elean 
face,  clean  shoes,  ha  looked  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
smoker,  but  not  less  with  himself  a  few  days  previously, 
for  under  the  garb  of  a  sober  domestic  were  the  little 
piercing  eyes  and  the  criok^neck  of  Torticolis. 

"  Take  a  pipe  and  a  soat,"  said  the  other,  without 
moTing. 

Torticolis  looked  irresolute  and  half  indignant. 

*'  Paul,"  exolaimed  M.  Brown,  quietly,  "  you  did  net 
hear  me.    Take  a  pipe  and  a  seat." 

The  crick-neck  started  as  if  he  had  seon  the  gallowi  of 
the  Grdvo  before  him,  but  he  did  as  ordered, 

"  Tou  hare  been  warmly  recommended  to  me,"  said 
the  n^an,  taking  up  a  paper  Ihun  the  table  beibro  him,  but 
•till  continuing  to  smoke. 

**  Hum,"  half  growled  the  other. 

"By  my  worthy,  by  onr  mutual  iHend.  Duchesne." 
continued  Brown,  eyeing  tho  other  with  a  horrid  leer, 
which  mado  him  phudder. 

'* For  what  purpose?'*  vaid  Torticolis,  ahnost  impa- 
tiently. 

''Your  name  is  now  9"  added  his  questioner,  prepar- 
ing to  write  his  reply. 

'*  Jean  Torticolis  is  my  name,'*  ha  answered  briefly. 

**  Tou  are  in  the  service  of—' ' 

''Monsieur  Charles  Clement,  But  .why  those  ques- 
tions?" 

'*  Monsieur  Torticolis,"  replied  the  other,  '*  I  am  the 
secret  agent  of  hie  majesty's  police.'* 

"  Oh  ! "  said  tlie  domestie  ouriously,  and  with  another 
aint  shudder. 

"  And  your  friend,"  oontinued  the  other. 

"Ah." 

"You  wish  to  recover  your  wife?"  threw  out  the 
other  (M.  Brown)  oarelessly. 

"  Man  or  devil ! "  oried  Tortieolif,  with  an  indescrib- 
able look,  "  how  know  yon  all  this  ?  " 

"  And  to  be  revenged  on  a  certain  aristeorat,"  said  M. 
Brown,  rubbing  his  hands. 

"  You  aro  right,"  replied  Torti,  sombrely  i  "  show  me 
him,  and  I  am  your  slave.*' 

"Ah!  I  thought  we  should  understand  one  another, 
and  I  am  quite  willing  to  assist  you,  if  you  satisfy  me." 

"I  will  do  my  best,"  said  Tortioolts,  whose  face  was 
radiant  with  hope,  for  he  hated,  and  revenge  was  at  baud* 

"  Your  master  has  inherited  a  portion  hitherto  ui\justly 
withheld  from  him  by  his  mother's  relations." 

"IbolieTeso." 

"  His  uncle,  the  Duke,  fasdnated  by  his  talents  and 
manner,  aims  even  at  giving  him,  through  the  king's  let- 
ters patent,  the  right  to  inherit  hie  title.*' 

"  I  have  heard  it  whispered.'' 

"  It  remains  to  be  seen,"  said  Brown,  peering  at  the 
ceiling.  "  if  tho  king  can  do  this." 

'*  The  king  can  do  anything,"  replied  Jean  Torticolis, 
xrho  recollected  that  the  monarch  was  called  "La  France*' 
by  his  courtiers. 

'*  Can  he  *  "  continued  Brown,  who  was  French  bom, 
though  of  English  parents,  and  who  spoko  both  languages 


equally  well';  '*  then,  why  does  he  not  without  the  States- 
General  I  But  that  is  not  the  question.  Your  master 
loyos  Adola  de  Ravilliere  ? '  * 

"  I  biriieve  so," 

'*  And  she  loves  him,"  added  Brown. 

"  I  believe  so,"  again  dryly  observed  Jean. 

"  To  complete  the  ronunoe,  there  is  an  impediment," 
chuckled  the  spy. 

"An  impediment  ?*'  oried  Jean,  anxiously— bo  already 
loved  his  master. 

"A  serious  impediment,  one  which  eannot  be  goi 
over,"  added  Brown. 

The  bell  tinkled  again  ;  this  time  sharply. 

"  Ah !  "  exclaimed  the  spy,  jumping  to  hia  feet,  and 
laying  down  his  pipe. 

"  Shall  I  go  ?  "  inquired  Toriicolia,  rising. 

"By  no  means,"  cried  M.  Brown,  '*but  enter  herp, 
and  remain  still  until  I  call  you.  You  will  find  a  bottle 
of  brandy,  drink  it." 

With  these  words  Torticolis  was  pushed  through  what 
seemed  a  cupboard,  but  which  was  in  reality  a  door  into 
another  apartment. 

For  an  instant  the  oriok-neck  remained  perfectly  lost  in 
astonishment.  He  was  in  a  chamber,  half  boudoir,  half 
bed-room,  that  appeared  to  belong  rather  to  some  Madame 
Dubarry  than  to  the  dirty  police  spy.  In  an  alcove  was 
a  bed  elegantly  and  tastefully  laid  out,  while  mirrors, 
soflis,  velvet  chairs,  the  unheard-of  luxury  of  a  carpet, 
littlo  knick-knackeries  more  suited  to  a  woman  than  a 
man,  a  magnificent  clock  of  Sevre  China,  with  curtains 
to  deaden  the  light,  all  added  to  the  puszled  senses  of  Jean. 
On  a  chair  was  a  complete  suit  of  clothes,  of  the  most 
irreproachable  character,  which  appeared  to  be  those  of 
M.  Brown.  On  pegs  hung  a  number  of  suits  of  all  kinds, 
suited  to  peer  or  peasanti  but  all  of  ope  size — that  of  M. 
Brown. 

On  a  table  inthq  middle  of  the  room  were  tho  remains 
of  a  supper,  at  which  two  persons  had  been  present,  but 
not  a  sign  was  there  of  tho  second  [Personage.  Numerous 
untouched  bottles  were  on  the  sideboard,  and  to  these 
Jean  was  advancing,  when  he  suddenly  paused  as  if  a  ser- 
pent had  stung  him. 

"  Monsieur  Brown !  Monsieur  Brown  ! "  said  a  voic^ 
whioh  made  the  oriok-peok's  heart  leap. 

It  was  that  of  the  trooper  of  the  Dernier  iS^om, 

*f  Your  servant,  Count,'*  replied  the  spy. 

**  It  is  he ;  but  Count,  that  is  surely  a  mistake,"  mut- 
tered Jean,  who,  the  wine  now  quite  forgoiteo,  wa>  listen- 
ing with  all  his  ears  through  the  door. 

*' Well,"  continued  the  new  arrival,  throwing  himself 
on  a  ehair,  "  any  news  ? " 

'<  Plenty,"  replied  the  other,  "the  Court  is  allowing 
the  people  to  get  a-head.' ' 

"  I  know  it,  and  this  must  be  stopped." 

**  There  is  only  one  means,"  said  the  spy,  eeldly,  *'  and 
I  doubt  your  using  it." 

'*  What  is  it  ?  "  inquired  the  other, 

"  Win  over  the  middle  cbsses,"  replied  Brown. 

"  Willingly,  but  how  ?  ?'  asked  the  soldier. 

"  Concede  some  of  your  privileges,  join  with  them 
heartily  on  the  meeting  of  tho  States,  divide  the  taxes 
fairly,  let  the  nobles  bear  their  part,  the  clergy  theirs." 

«'  I  grant  you  the  church,"  smd  the  other.  «  haviiig  no 
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intordat  in  ibat  vemernblo  estAlilUhment,  but  for  tbe  rest, 
impossible.'* 

'  *  I  know  it ;  ^ou  b;i?o  held  too  loi^g  your  pl{ico  to  givo 
up  willipglf,"  said  the  spy,  with  m  fucprpssion  of  f|ice  m- 
poBsiblo  to  be  rendci'ed  or  understood ;  ''you  h»TO hold  it 
too  long." 

"But  what  then V*  inquired  the  soldier. 

"You  must  frjghteo  the  middlo  olassos,  you  must  se- 
parate them  from  the  people." 

**  Whom  call  yoq  the  people  V*  said  the  puzzled  trooper. 

"Tho  labouring  plasses*  the  porters,  the  hawkers,  the 
little  tradespeople,  the  beggars,  the  unemployed,  all  who 
work  without  employing  others." 

'*  And  you  think  this  canaille  worth  troubling  our 
heads  about." 

"  This  canaille,"  said  the  spy,  with  lowering  eye,  "  ia 
hungry." 

"  I^t  them  eati"  sneered  tbe  soldier. 

*'  To  eat  they  must  have  wages — to  hare  wages  they 
must  have  work — to  have  worki  there  must  bo  trade,  com- 
merce, credit — to  have  trade,  commerce,  credit,  there  must 
be  a  steady  govemo^ent ;  now  wo  have  noqo  of  all  this." 

**  You  are  a  politician  ?  "  said  the  soldier. 

"  I  am  a  police  spy,  and  know  everything,"  replied  tho 
other,  with  perfect  self-confldonco.  **Now  this  people 
have  their  writers,  their  talkers,  their  plotters ;  and  if  tho 
Etati'Oeneraux  don*t  please  themi  and  give  them  work 
aiid  food,  they  will  act.  *' 

"We  must  fill  Paris  with  troops.*' 

"  You  must  have  the  ponsent  aqd  ^ood-will  of  tbe  mid- 
dle classes."- 

"  And  how,  pestiferous  talker,  can  this  be  gained  ?  " 

"  Frighten  them,  and  they  will  consent  to  anything." 

"Well,"  said  the  trooper,  "of  all  this  anon.  TheAhbfi 
Roy  and  the  Prince  do  Lambeso  will  be  hero  presently, 
incognito,  to  confer  with  us,    The  Court  is  alarmed." 

"  The  king? "  inquired  Brown,  raising  his  head. 

"  Bah !  his  majeat^  pticka  to  his  blacksmith's  shop, 
and  comes  out  upon  state  occasions." 

"  You  mean  the  Austrian,  then,  Monsieui^  and  the 
Count  D'Artois?" 

"They  are  the  rulers.^' 

"  They  are,"  replied  the  spy,  dryly;  "  tb©  mor?  ia  the 

pity." 

"  As  for  that,  it  is  none  of  my  business ;  and  now  thai 

I  have  sounded  yon,  let  os  talk  on  my  affairs,  ere  they 

como.' ' 

"  I  am  ready,  Coupt,"  said  Brown. 

Torticolis  listened,  his  ear  against  the  door;  what 
would  he  not  have  given  to  have  seen. 

"  Well,  and  what  says  Bpcrosne  %  "  inquired  the  soldier. 
That  you  can  have  thirty  thousand  llvres  for  the 
diamonds,  and  the  same  sum  for  the  papers." 

"  SaprisiU  !  the  lieutsnant  is  generous.  Nothing 
less  than  a  hundred  thousand  for  tho  two  will  satisfy  me." 

"  That  is  exactly  what  he  gets/ '  replied  the  spy,  dryly, 

'<  And  be  thinks  to  pool^et  forty  thousand.  I  will  treat 
with  them  myself." 

"  There  is  a  slight  objection  to  it,"  quietly  answered 

Brown. 

"  What?*'  inquired  the  Count,  haughtily. 

"  The  Ch&telet,"  said  the  spy,  looking  at  hia  empty 
fire-place. 

"  You  would  betray  m©  ?  *' 


**  You  would  he  no  longer  uaeful I"  continued  tho  im- 
passable policeman. 

"Then  my  utility  alone  saves  me  I"  said  tho  Coupt, 
^riQusly. 

"  And  your  generosity/'  smiled  tho  spy, 

"  Well,  never  mind,  I  will  wait ;  a  greater  roward  will 
be  offered,  perhaps." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Brown. 

Torticolis  breathed  more  fireely-^tho  proofs  of  guilt 
were  still  in  his  enemy's  hands. 

"  The  Abb6  Roy,  I  think  you  said,"  observed  the  spy, 
consulting  a  register, 

"  I  observed  so,"  replied  tho  soldier,  who  was  devour- 
ing his  rage  at  not  being  able  to  chastise  the  insolenoo  of 
the  ppliceman. 

"  A  notorious  intriguer  and  rogue,"  continued  Brown, 
with  perfect  iang-frdd^ 

Again  the  bell  tinkled,  this  time  with  greater  violence 
even  than  before. 

"  Our  company,"  said  the  trooper,  carelessly,  and 
seating  himself,  for  hitherto  he  had  been  standing. 

"  I  am  your  most  humble  servant,"  exclaimed  M. 
Brown,  as  two  men  entered,  tho  one  in  the  rich  aostume 
of  the  Colonel  of  the  Royal- Allemands,  the  other  in  tho 
garb  of  a  priest. 

"  Well  met,  Count,"  said  ihs>  Prinoe  i  "  have  you  come 
to  an  understanding." 

"  Not  at  all,  replied  the  soldier,  "  I  leave  that  for  you. " 

Do  Lambeso  bit  his  lip,  and  took  a  chair,  in  whiqh  ho 
was  imitated  by  tho  Abb6. 

"  But  what  progress  have  you  made  ?"  inquired  tho 
Colonel. 

The  soldier  explained  what  had  passed  upon  tho  point. 

"  But  what  docs  this  canaille  want?"  said  tho  pooc 
Prince,  really  puzzled ;  for  what  could  such  people  pos- 
sibly desire  ? 

"  They  want  ©quality  of  rights/'  repUod  the  spy. 

"  FesUi!  nothing  more  ?"  laughed  the  Colonel  j  "  and 
if  we  don't  agree  to  so  reasonable  a  wish  ? ' ' 

"  There  is  talk — not  loudly,  but  in  eornera  as  yeti^-of 
a  republic." 

"  And  what  is  that?"  inquired  the  dragoon;  elevating 
his  eyebrows,  and  using  his  tooth-piok— ho  had  just  dined 
in  the  Palais-Royal. 

**  X  r^fer  you  to  tho  Abb6,  Monsieur  Ic  Prince,"  said 
the  spy,  with  a  revercnoo. 

"An  atrocious  system,  which  Montesqulor,  YoUaire, 
Rousseau,  and  that  gang,  have  devised,"  replied  ihf^ 
priest,  with  an  expression  of  horror,  "in  which  there  is  a 
government  without  king  or  aristocracy." 

"The  devil!"  cried  DeLambeso;  "but  in  France 
this  is  abaurd ;  a  monarchy  of  fifteen  oenturies,  a  power- 
ful nobility,  a — a " 

"  Nothing '  else,  Monsieur  le  Prince,"  said  the  ^>y, 
smiling;  "  the  tradespeople,  the  merchants,  the  middlo 
classes,  all  save  the  petite  noblesse  of  tho  robe,  are  against 


»» 


you 

"  So  it  is  said  at  court,"  excUumed  the  prince,  hangh* 

tily ;  "  but  we  have  the  army,  and  this  herd  of  tho  middle 

elassos  must  see  that  they,  too,  would  nSor  from  tho 

reign  of  the  mob." 

"  More  than  they  do  now  ?"  ventured  the  spy. 

"  And  what  do  they  i^ant?"  said  the  dragoon,  impa- 
tiently. 
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**  That,  pAjinjr  the  taxei,  they  may  have  the  voting  of 
them  ;  for  this  purpose  they  desire  an  assurance  of  regu- 
lar States-General" 

"  Peste  take  that  word  !  but  supposing  this  wish  con- 
sented to,  they  were  to  take  it  in  their  wooden  heads  not 
to  vote  supplies  V 

"  When  their  will  was  baulked,  they  would  do  so,"  re- 
plied the  spy. 

*•  Then  this  shop-keeping  eanailk  would  rule— 

^^  As  they  do  in  England." 

**  Cursed  example  I" 

'*  Unless  middle  classes  and  people  united  to  rule,  as  in 

America." 

"This  comes  of  Lafayette    playing   the   Quixote," 

sneered  the  prince.     "But  will  the  Paris    bourgeois 

unite  with  the  mob  ?" 

**  To  gain  their  objects,  as  in  the  time  of  the  fronde  of 

Mazarin  ;  the  canaille  will  do  the  work." 
"  And  the  fat  citixens  reap  the  benefit  " 
"  Exactly ;  your  highness  is  a  philosopher." 
"  Ventre  bieke!"  cried  the  prince ;  "not  at  all,  I  hate 

the  race.     But  the  middle  classes  must  be  separated." 
"  There  is  but  one  means.  Monsieur  le  Prince,"  said 

the  spy. 

"And  that  f 

"  As  I  observed  to  Monsieur,  just  now,  they  must  be 
frightened ;  the  two  classes  must  be  placed  m  antagonism. ' ' 

"  How  ?" 

"  The  mob  must  be  roused  to  some  violent  act — they 
must  commit  some  depredations,  some  burnings ;  they 
must  pillage  some  shops  ?*' 

"  But  how  is  this  to  be  managed  ?" 

"Nothing  easier,"  said  the  spy,  with  a  scarcely  re- 
pressed sneer ;  "the  people  are  ignorant,  and  easily  de- 
ceived. They  are  hungry — ^persuade  them  that  the  gro- 
cers charge  too  high  for  sugar,  the  bakers  for  bread, 
that  certain  masters  keep  down  wages,  that  there  are 
forestallers,  monopolists  ;  in  a  word,  set  labour  against 
capital,  its  right  hand." 

"  Can  this  be  done  V* 

**  As  long.  Monsieur  le  Prince,  as  there  is  ignorance 
and  hunger." 

"  But  certain  parties  must  be  chosen  ;  we  must  not  go 
to  work  blindly." 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  the  Abb6  Roy,  with  the  look  of 
a  cat  about  to  jump  upon  its  prey.  ^ 

"  Have  you  any  one  to  recommend  as  a  victim  ?"  in- 
quired the  prince. 

"Your  highness,  I  have  heard  of  a  certain  elector,  a 
friend  of  the  pamphleteers,  a  man  who  wanted  to  have 
Mirabeau  deputy  for  Paris,  a  certain  Reveillon. " 

"  The  best  master  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,"  said 
the  spy,  dryly. 

"  That  will  never  do,  then,"  observed  the  prince. 

"  Nothing  more  easy,"  said  the  priest,  warmly,  hie  eye 
kindling  as  he  spoke.  "He  is  an  atheist,  a  liberal,  a 
friend  to  the  working  cUsses ;  their  ruining  such  a  man 
would  rouse  the  whole  bowgeoine  against  the  mob." 

"But  you  propose  a  difficult  task, ' '  exclaimed  the  prince. 

"  I  propose  nothing  which  I  am  not  ready  to  execute," 
answered  Roy,  with  a  savage  leer.  "  I  will  myself  go 
among  the  people,  persuade  them  he  is  conspiring  a  gene- 
ral lowering  of  wages,  and  spread  the  feeling  that  the  Tiers- 
Etats,  which  represents  the  masters,  is  all  for  themselves." 
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Abb«,  you  are  invaluable,"  said  the  Royal-AUemuid, 
with  a  smile ;  "  your  devotion  shall  be  known  at  Ver- 
sailfes.  For  my  part,  anything  to  keep  down  all  this 
canaille.  But  the  police  istharp— Ducrosne  will  know  all 
this  in  half  an  hour." 

"  He  must  have  high  orders  to  let  things  take  their 
course,"  replied  the  Abb6 ;  "but  the  soldiers  must  come 
in  at  the  end — it  will  make  them  popular." 

"  This  is  settled  then,"  said  De  Lambeso,  riaing. 

•*  But  I  must  have  some  dozen  or  two  aids,  to  assist 
me  in  rousing  the  mob — the  Fabourg  St.  Antoine  is  large." 

"  And  peopled  like  a  bee-hive,"  said  the  spy  ;  "  once 
set  moving,  'twill  be  hard  to  stop." 

"  I  leave  the  details  to  you  and  M.  Brown,"  oontiried 
the  Royal- Allemand  ;  "here  are  twenty  thousand  liTies 
in  an  order  on  the  treasury.  Come,  Count,  will  you  to 
the  opera  ?  I  have  promised  to  meet  La  Volage." 

"  Willingly,  prince ;"  and  the  two  soldiers  went  oat, 
after  plotting  one  of  those  infernal  schemes  which,  set  the 
mob  going,  and  taught  them  their  power  for  evil. 

"  Monsieur  the  Abb6,"  said  the  spy;  aa  soon  as  the 
other  conspirators  had  left  them,  "  you  have  a  personal 
spite  against  this  Reveillon.  Ho  lent  you  money  whea 
you  were  in  distress." 

"  M.  Brown,"  replied  the  priest,  with  lowering  eye, 
"  sufficient  he  is  my  enemy.  More,  he  is  a  Rousseaaite, 
talks  Contrat  Social  by  the  yard,  receives  the  enemies  of 
the  holy  Catholic  church  at  bistable—" 

"  That  is  to  say,  like  so  many  others  in  the  Fauboui^, 
who  are  industrious  and  prosperous,  he  is  a  Piot^tant," 

"  A  heretic *' 

"Bah!"  said  the  spy,  laughing;    "no  bigotry  from 

you  to  me." 

"  You  are  strangely  familiar  even  with  princes,"  an- 
swered the  Abb^,  with  a  growl,  *  'and  I  must  not  complain . " 

*  'It  would  bo  little  use, '  *  said  the  spy,  reUghting  his  pipe. 

"  But  my  co-operators?"  inquired  the  other,  rising. 

"  At  five  to-morrow  be  at  the  cabaret.  Rue  du  Fau- 
bourg St.  Antoine,  known  as  the  Tour  du  Bastille — at 
five — I  will  join  you." 

"  Agreed,  and  now  may "  began  the  priest. 

"Bah!  no  orimiu  for  me,"  laughed  M.  Brown; 
"  I'm  half  a  heretic  myself." 

"Ah!"  muttered  the  priest,  retreating,  "but  duty 
befbre  everything." 

Then  meekly  folding  his  hands  across  his  breast,  this 
mild  son  of  the  church  went  out.  Scarcely  had  he  dosod 
the  door  behind  him,  than  the  spy  rose.  His  step  was 
stealthy  and  light :  he  was  advancing  towards  the  parti- 
tion which  led  towards  his  inner  apartment. 

Suddenly  throwing  it  open,  he  looked  in.  At  a  dis- 
tance which  render^  listening  impossible  sat  Torticolis 
with  two  empty  bottles  before  him,  and  a  third  just  com- 
menced, evidently  in  that  happy  condition  when  man, 
with  justice,  is  doubtfiil  whether  he  is  an  animal  about 
to  be  led  to  the  block,  or  a  rational  being  in  a  state  of 
temporary  hallucination. 

"Torti,"  said  the  spy,  paternally,  "you've  made 
pretty  free.". 

"  Glad  to  see  you,  preux  che — che^~eh,  what  wants 
this  dirty  fellow  in  my — ^my — boudoir?"  replied  the 
crick-neck,  acting  his  part  admirably.  The  two  bottles 
had  been  emptied  out  of  the  window. 

"Jean,"  exclaimed  the  spy,  laughing,  and  pushing 
him  out  at  the  same  time,  "go  home,  go  to  bed,  and 
i-etum  to-morrow  at  four." 

"Agreed,"  replied  Torticolis,  who  floundered  down 
stairs  like  a  whale,  nor  walked  uprightly  until  at  aomo 
considerable  distance  from  the  house. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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THE    TWEED    AND    ITS    T  R  I  B  U  T  A  R  I  E  S ,— Co»amw<;?. 

BT     SIB    THOMAS     DICK    LAUDER. 


Havino  by  chance  oast  our  eyes  oyer  the  latter 
part  of  our  last  paragraph,  and  then  assumed  an 
almost  mathematically  horizontal  line,  in  order 
the  better  to  indulge  in  some  little  reflection  upon 
it,  with  our  toes,  our  nose,  and  our  black-lead 
pencil,  all  pointed  directly  towards  the  heayens, 
like  the  top-gallant-masts  of  some  trim  frigate,  a 
curious  thought  struck  us,  which  may,  we  think, 
lead  to  yast  discoyeries,  both  scientific  and  lite- 
rary. Why  may  not  the  pointed  pencil,  directed 
▼ertically  against  the  heayens,  haye  the  effect  of 
attracting  thence  a  minute  portion  of  that  elec- 
trical matter  with  which  the  clouds  are  charged, 
so  as  to  be  productiye  of  something  like  a  gal- 
vanic stream,  to  yiyify  and  stimulate  the  dull 
brain  that  fills  the  skull,  lying  on  the  pillow 
directly  beneath,  to  so  great  an  extent  that  it 
shall  emit  bright  and  liyely  coruscations,  that 
otherwise  neyer  could  haye  been  elicited  from  it  ? 
We  are  quite  willing  to  allow  that  we  haye  been 
somewhat  surprised  at  our  own  occasional  mo- 
ments  of  brilliancy,  and  we  hope  we  are  at  least 
too  honest  to  attribute  these  to  anything  else  but 
the  true  scientific  cause. 

The  course  of  the  Teyiot  is  longer  than  that  of 
any  of  the  other  tributaries  of  tho  Tweed.  It  is, 
moreover,  an  extremely  beautiful  stream,  and  it 
is  fed  by  a  number  of  smaller  ones,  the  more  im- 
portant of  which  we  shall  notice  in  the  progress 
of  our  description.  It  has  its  source  at  Teviot 
Stone,  on  the  heights  diyiding  Roxburghshire 
from  Dumfriesshire,  and  it  runs  down  through  its 
own  dale  to  join  the  Tweed  aboyo  Kelso,  giving 
to  the  district  the  name  of  Teviotdale,  or,  much 
more  commonly  with  the  careless  vulgar,  Tiyi- 
dale.  That  part  of  it  which  extends  from  Hawick 
upwards  embraces  a  portion  of  the  great  line  of 
road  to  Carlisle,  which  is  afterwards  carried 
through  Langholm  and  Longtown,  passing  Johnny 
Armstrong's  picturesque  tower  of  Gilnockie,  and 
through  a  range  of  scenery,  which,  partaking 
partly  both  of  the  wildness  of  that  of  Scotland, 
and  the  richness  of  that  of  England,  is  hardly  to 
be  surpassed  for  beauty  by  that  of  any  part  of 
either  of  the  two  countries. 

It  happened  to  us,  yesterday,  that  in  the  course 
of  a  visit  to  an  old  friend  of  ours,  an  extensiye 
farmer  in  this  our  county  of  East  Lothian,  he 
showed  us  some  enormous  horns,  which  must 
have  been  borne  by  a  species  of  deer  much  larger 
than  our  red  deer  now  existing  in  the  Highlands. 
They  were  dug  up  from  a  low  bottom  in  one  of 
his  fields,  in  the  course  of  draining  a  swamp  of  so 
treacherous  a  nature,  that  all  sorts  of  cattle  ven- 
turing into  it  were  sure  to  be  sucked  down,  buried 
up,  and  suffocated;  proving  that  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  bones  and  horns  of  deer  which  were 
found  here  must  haye  taken  place  from  a  suc- 
cession of  similar  accidents  which  had  occasionally 
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occurred  to  the  deer  for  a  long  scries  of  years. 
But  looking,  as  we  did  yesterday,  from  a  consider- 
able height  all  over  the  well-enclosed  and  fertile 
Lothians,  where  not  a  square  inch  of  ground 
appeared  to  have  been  left  uncultivated,  we  could 
not  help  feeling,  in  defiance  of  all  historical 
record  and  daily  discovered  facts,  that  it  was  ex- 
tremely dif&cult  to  imagine  this  now  so  polished 
surface  of  a  country  in  a  state  of  so  great  rough- 
ness and  wildness  as  to  furnish  shelter  and  har- 
bourage for  such  animals.  Then,  if,  notwith- 
standing these  appearances,  tho  Lothians  could 
do  this,  what  might  not  the  naturally  more  wild 
mountains  and  glons  of  the  Border  afford  ?  and, 
therefore,  how  much  must  Teviotdale  and  the 
vale  of  the  Jed,  and  their  neighbouring  eleva- 
tions, have  swarmed  with  these  noble  antlered 
creatures  ? 

In  later  times,  when  the  animal  man  had 
multiplied  considerably,  so  as  to  fill  these  valleys 
with  a  pretty  tolerable  sprinkling  of  population, 
and  when  human  passions,  unrestrained,  began  to 
act  and  to  produce  wondrous  scenes,  tragedies, 
and  deadly  conflicts,  Teviotdale  must  have  had 
its  own  share  of  them.  And,  again,  when  aggres- 
sive force  began  to  be  less  applied  between  neigh- 
bours reciprocally  than  directed  against  the  com- 
mon enemy  of  England,  few  of  the  passes  between 
the  two  countries  afforded  so  easy  an  access  from 
one  to  the  other,  for  predatory  purposes.  It  would 
appear,  however,  that,  for  some  time  at  least,  it 
was  more  used  by  the  English  for  carrying  raids 
into  Teviotdale,  and  Scotland  generally,  than  by 
the  Scots  for  harrying  England. 

In  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  the  9ne-half  of 
the  lands  of  Branxholm  belonged  to  Sir  Thomas 
Inglis,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  peaceable 
man,  but  little  fitted  for  the  times  in  which  he 
lived.  This  gentleman  happening  to  meet  with 
Sir  William  Scott  of  Buccleuch,  the  chief  of  the 
name,  who  then  possessed  the  estate  of  Murdie- 
ston,  in  Lanarkshire,  which  at  this  monient  be- 
longs to  Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Cochrane,  Inglis 
expressed  himself  in  strong  terms  of  envy  for  the 
quiet  repose  which  the  proprietor  of  a  low  country 
property,  such  as  Scott's,  far  from  the  immediate 
Border,  must  enjoy,  whilst  he  at  Branxholm 
could  hardly  dare  to  lie  down  to  sleep,  or  if  he 
did,  he  must  do  so  in  his  boots  and  shirt  of  mail, 
BO  as  to  be  at  all  times  ready  to  resist  the  English 
marauders  who  came  to  clear  his  byres  of  their 
inmates.  **  What  say  you  to  an  exchange  of  our 
two  estates  ?"  demanded  Scott,  abruptly.  "  I 
like  that  dry  hill  country  much  better  than  this 
stretch  of  wet  clay. ''  *  *  If  you  are  really  serious," 
said  Inglis,  "  I,  for  my  part,  have  not  the  least 
objection."  To  the  bargain  they  went  then,  and 
the  result  was,  that,  in  a  very  short  time,  Sir 
Thomas  Inglis,  to  his  great  satisfaction,  saw  him- 
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Bclf  laird  of  Murdieston,  wbilrt  tho  more  warlike 
Sir  William  Scott  was  laird  of  Branxhohn,  in 
which  he  no  sooner  foand  himself  fairly  installed, 
than  he  dryly  and  shrewdly  remarked,  that  the 
cattle  of  Cumberland  were  as  good  as  those  of 
Teviotdalo.  Fortifying  himself,  therefore,  with 
a  strong  band  of  hardy,  active,  determined,  and 
well-mounted  men-at-arms,  he  soon  tamed  the 
tide  of  affairs,  and  made  the  balance  of  the  ac- 
count between  him  and  the  Cumberland  people 
▼cry  much  in  his  own  favour — a  stato  of  matters 
which  his  descendants  endeavoured  to  keep  up 
for  generations  after  him,  so  that  few  dales  on 
tho  Scottish  Border  must  have  teemed  with  more 
warlike  circumstances.  How  appropriate,  then, 
are  these  verses  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  drawing  the 
comparison  between  these  ancient  warlike  times 
of  Teviot  and  the  more  modem  days  of  peace  and 
tranquillity,  and  how  beautiful  is  the  contrast,  in 
a  poetical  point  of  view  : — 

**  Sweet  Teviot !  on  thy  silver  tide 

The  glarinjT  balo-fires  blaxo  no  morei 
No  longer  steel-clad  warriors  ride 

Along  thy  wild  and  wiUowed  shoro ; 
Wliere'er  thou  wind'st,  by  dale  or  hill, 
All,  all  is  peaceful,  all  is  still, 

As  if  thy  wavos,  since  time  was  bom. 
Since  first  they  rolled  upon  the  Tweed, 
Had  only  heard  the  shepherd's  reed. 

Nor  startled  at  the  bugle-bom/' 

Mr.  Stoddart  tells  us  that  the  course  of  the 
Teviot  is  upwards  of  forty  miles  in  length,  but 
old  Stewart  makes  it  only  thirty- four  miles.  Mr. 
Stoddart  says  that  of  all  its  tributaries,  Auch  as 
tho  Lymy-cleugh  and  Frostly  burns,  the  Allan 
and  Borthwick  waters,  the  Slitrigg,  the  Rule, 
the  Ale,  the  Jed,  the  Oxnam,  and  the  Kale,  the 
last  mentioned  is  in  the  best  repute  among 
anglers  ;  and  he  talks  of  his  friend,  Mr  Wilion, 
and  himself,  having  captured  thirty-six  do£en  of 
trout  between  them  in  the  course  of  a  day.  One 
of  these,  taken  with  the  wortn,  weighed  two 
pounds.  .  The  Teviot  itself  is  a  stream  where 
sport  is  by  no  means  certain,  and  considerable 
skill  must  bo  exerted  to  ensure  it.  Tho  trouts 
are  more  shy  than  in  most  rivers,  and  the  finest 
tackle,  and  great  attention  to  the  size  and  colour 
of  the  fly,  must  be  employed  to  tempt  them, 
otherwise  an  empty  pannier  will  be  the  conse- 
quence. 

Tho  Teviot  is  a  peeuliarly  pure  stream,  while  its 
purity  is  rendered  more  apparent  by  its  pebbly 
bed  ;  and,  after  leaving  the  hills,  it  winds  delight- 
fully through  its  rich,  extensive,  and  well-culti- 
vated valley. 

The  first  and  greatest  place  of  interest  on  the 
Teviot  is  the  ancient  house  of  Branxholm,  which 
has  been  alike  the  scene  of  old  ballad  and  modem 
poetry,  and  we  conceive  that  it  will  demand  so 
much  of  our  paper  and  tilne,  if  wo  hope  to  do  it 
anything  like  justice,  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
both  to  bestow  more  of  our  attention  upon  the 
upper  part  of  the  river's  course  than  we  have 
already  done. 

Sir  William  Scott,  the  hero  of  whom  we  have 
already  spoken  in  connexion  with  Branxbolm, 
having  fairly  established  himself  in  Teviotdale,  in 


defiance  of  the  English  Border  fSreobootCTS,  the 
remaining  half  of  the  barony  of  Branxholm  was, 
in  the  following  reign,  that  of  James  II.,  granted 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  his  son,  Sir  David. 
Branxholm  now  became  the  principal  seat  of  the 
Buccleuch  family,  and  continued  to  be  so  whilst 
the  nature  of  the  times  required  security  to  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  chief  objeetsin  tlie  choice 
of  a  mansion.  The  building,  as  it  now  tlanda,  is 
greatly  reduced  in  its  dimensions  tt<an  what  it 
mu0t  have  been  of  old,  and,  with  the  exoeption  of 
one  square  tower  of  immense  strength  of  masonry, 
it  possesses  less  of  the  character  of  the  castle  than 
of  the  old  Scottish  house.  It  is  sufficiently  pic- 
turesque,  however  ;  and  its  situation,  In  the  dell 
of  the  Teviot,  surrounded  by  fine,  young,  thriving 
wood,  and  looking  down  on  the  bea«tilul  river,  is 
extremely  delightful  ;  and,  from  the  narrovnefi 
of  the  glen  here,  it  comes  so  suddenly  on  the  pas- 
sing traveller,  that  the  interest  it  excites  is  en- 
hanced, and  would  in  itself  be  considerable,  even 
if  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  not  thrown  a  poet's 
witchery  over  it. 

The  oldest  story  that  belongs  to  this  pUce  is 
that  connected  with  tho  bonny  lass  of  Branxholm. 
She  was  the  danghter  of  the  woman  who  kept 
the  ale-house  of  the  adjacent  hamlet.  A  young 
ofAcer  of  some  rank,  of  tlie  name  of  MaJtland, 
having  been  sent  hither  with  a  pitfty,  to  keep  the 
Border  moss-troopers  in  order,  feU  so  desperately 
I  in  love  with  her  that  he  carried  her,  and  so  very 
strange  was  such  a  m^^-alliance  h^d  to  he  iu 
those  days,  that  the  mother,  whose  niek-name 
was  *«  Jean  the  Rantei-,'*  iras  strongly  suspected 
of  having  employed  witchcraft  to  effect  it  A 
very  old  ballad  stiU  exists  on  this  subjeot,  out  of 
which  Allan  Ramsay  composed  his,  wUeh  is 
somewhat  better  known.  The  original  cme  is 
found  in  an  old  manuscript,  entitled,  ••  Jean  the 
Ranter's  bewitching  of  Captain  Robert  Maitland 
to  her  daughter— by  Old  Hobby  (or  Robert)  in 
Skelftrill."  We  shall  here  extract  seme  of  the 
versos,  so  as  to  give  oar  readefa  some  notion  of 
the  whole  ballad  : — 


**  As  I  came  in  by  Tiviot  side, 

And  by  the  braes  of  Branxholm, 
There  I  spied  a  bonny  lass  ; 

8he  was  both  neat  and  handsome. 
My  heart  and  mind,  with  full  intent, 
To  seek  that  lass  was  ready  bout ; 
At  length  by  orders  wo  were  sent 
To  quarter  up  at  Branxholm.'' 

•        ••«••• 

**  My  men  their  billets  got  in  haste. 
Dispersed  the  country  over  ; 
But  I  myself  at  Branxbolm  Place, 

To  sport  me  with  my  lover. 
There  nothing  could  my  mind  harass, 
While  I  that  blessing  did  possess. 
To  kiss  my  bonny  blythesome  lass 
Upon  the  braes  of  Branxholm. 

"  The  lassie  soon  gave  her  consent. 
And  so  did  Jean,  her  mother ; 
And  a'  her  friends  were  well  coatsiit, 

That  we  should  wed  each  other. 
We  spent  some  time  in  joy  and  mirth. 
At  length  I  must  gae  to  the  north, 
And  cross  the  rui&l  road  of  Forth, 
Te  see  my  ooiieBt  mothear. 
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*'  When  my  eompetiton  got  wot 
Thftt  I  WM  gaun  to  leave  them» 
They  cam  to  me,  my  foy  to  set, 

And  kindly  Jean  reoeived  them. 
With  mirth  hence  a'  our  oares  did  fly  ; 
No  fears  did  our  brave  hearts  annoy. 
Till  drink  did  a'  our  stomachs  oloy. 
And  drown  our  active  senses. 

*•  Ila'ite,  Dnme,  said  we,  gar  ftU  more  bwr, 
For  lo  !  here  is  more  money  ; 
And  for  your  reek'niog  do  not  fear. 

So  lang  as  we  have  ouy  : 
Gar  fill  the  cap,  gar  fill  the  can. 
We'll  drink  a  health  to  the  goodman, 
Wo's  a'  bo  merry  or  we  gang — 
Here's  till  the  bonny  htssie." 

•  ••••••• 

"  Sae  Robin  he's  gane  to  the  north. 
To  visit  friends  and  father. 
And  when  that  he  came  back  again, 
Jean  thought  him  meikle  braver. 
The  priest  was  got  immediately, 
And  he  the  nuptial  knot  did  tie ; 
Quoth  Jean,  '  Pll  danoe,  if  I  should  die, 
Beoattso-my  daughter's  married.'  " 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  Sae  now  they're  married  man  and  wife. 
There's  nae  man  can  them  sinder ; 
To  live  together  a'  their  life, 

There's  naething  can  tbcm  binder. 
Lang  may  they  live  and  thrive  ;  and  now 
Jean  she  olaws  an  auld  wife's  pow ; 
She'll  no  live  meikle  langer  now, 
But  leave  a'  to  her  daughter." 

The  drinking  such  oceans  of  ale  by  these  noble 
captains  presents  a  curioos  picture  of  the  times. 

Let  as  now  turn  to  the  "  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel,"  and  see  with  what  magic  Sir  Walter 
Scott  restores  the  picture  of  the  ancient  times  of 
Branzholm,  with  a  vividness  of  colouring  as 
great  and  as  true  aa  if  he  had  Uved  in  the  times 
be  writes  about 

z. 
"  The  feast  was  over  in  Branxholm  tower. 
And  the  ladye  had  gone  to  hor  secret  bower  ; 
ller  bower  that  was  guarded  by  word  and  by  spell. 
Deadly  to  hear,  and  deadly  to  tell— ^ 
Jcsu  Maria,  shield  us  well  ! 
No  living  wight,  save  tho  ladyo  alone. 
Had  dared  to  cross  the  threshold  stone. 

11. 
"  The  tables  were  drawn,  it  was  idlesse  all ; 
Knight,  and  page,  and  household  squu-e. 
Loitered  through  the  lofly  hall. 

Or  crowded  round  the  ample  fire ; 
The  stag-bounds,  weary  with  the  chase, 

Lay  stretched  upon  the  rushy  floor, 
And  urged,  in  dreams,  the  forest  race. 
From  Teviot-etone  to  Kskdale*mcor. 

III. 
"  Nine-and-twenty  knights  of  fiime 

Uung  their  shields  in  Branxholm  Hall ; 
Nine-and-twenty  squires  of  name 

Brought  them  their  steeds  to  bower  from  stall ; 
Nine-and-twenty  yeomen  tall 
Waited,  duteous,  on  tliem  all : 
They  were  all  knights  of  mettle  tme, 
KinamcB  to  the  hold  Bucoleuch* 

IT. 

*'  Ten  of  them  were  riieathed  ia  steel. 
With  belted  sword,  and  spur  on  heel ; 
They  quitted  not  tiieir  harness  bright 
Neither  by  day,  nor  yet  by  night ; 


They  lay  down  to  rest 

With  corselet  laced. 
Pillowed  on  buckler,  oold  and  hard ; 

They  carved  at  the  meal 

With  gloves  of  steel. 
And  they  drank  the  red  wine  through  the  helmet 
barred. 

V. 

**  Ten  squires,  ten  yeomen,  mail-clad  men. 
Waited  the  beck  of  tho  wardours  ten  ; 
Thirty  steeds,  both  fleet  and  wight, 
Stood  saddled  in  stable  day  and  night. 
Barbed  with  finontlet  of  steel,  I  trow. 
And  with  Jedwood-axe  at  saddle-bow ; 
A  hundred  more  fed  free  in  stall : 
Such  was  the  custom  of  Branxholm  Hall." 

And,  assuredly,  it  was  a  custom  not  only  well 
calculated  to  ensure  tho  safety  and  repose  of  the 
garrison  of  Branxholm,  but  to  make  it  extremely 
perilous  for  any  body  of  English  marauders,  un- 
less they  came  in  overwhelming  force,  to  venture 
into  Teviotdale  at  all.  This,  indeed,  was  the  key 
of  this  pass,  and  the  narrowness  of  the  valley  here 
rendered  any  attempt  to  evade  it,  without  subdu- 
ing it,  perfectly  hopeless.  We  are  well  aware 
that  great  and  rich  men  often  find  that  a  super- 
abundance of  places  of  residence  proves  a  groat 
curse.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  has 
houses  enough,  truly ;  but  we  cannot  help  stating, 
that,  if  Branxholm  were  ours,  we  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  restoring  its  architecture  to 
what  it  once  was. 

The  Tower  of  Goldieland  stands  very  pictu- 
resquely on  the  height  of  a  wooded  knoll,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  opposite  to,  but  a  little 
way  below  Branxholm.  It  is  one  of  those  ancient 
Border  peels  which  contains  nearly  as  much  ma- 
sonry in  the  walls  as  vacant  space  within  them, 
and  the  shell  of  which  can  neither  bo  cracked  nor 
burned,  reminding  one  of  one  of  those  nuts  one 
sometimes  meets  with,  of  strong  and  stubborn 
shell,  which  nothing  can  overcome  but  a  hammer, 
and  which,  when  broken  at  last,  seems  to  bo  alto- 
gether devoid  of  contents.  Goldieland  was  tho 
ancient  possession  of  a  retainer  and  clansman  of 
the  Scotts  of  Branxholm  ;  and,  doubtless,  he  did 
not  fail  to  lend  his  ready  help  to  his  chief,  whether 
the  war  was  offensive  or  defensive,  and  that,  too, 
with  very  little  trouble  or  inquiry  into  the  cause 
or  the  merits  of  tho  quarrel.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
tells  us  that  the  last  of  these  Scotts  of  Goldie- 
land is  said  to  have  been  hanged,  over  his  own 
gate,  for  march  treason.  The  ballad  of  **  Jamie 
Telfer  of  the  Fair  Dodhead,"  given  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  his  *'  Border  Minstrelsy,"  in  which  the 
Laird  of  Goldieland  is  so  particulariy  noticed,  is 
so  very  characteristic  of  the  manners  of  the  times, 
and  so  perfectly  shows  how  the  weak  and  small 
were  compelled  to  hang  for  protection  on  the 
great  and  powerfiil,  that,  although  it,  perhaps, 
somewhat  surpasses  in  length  the  bounds  of  rea^ 
sonable  quotation,  we  cannot  resist  extracting  it 
as  it  stands  :-^ 

<<  It  fell  about  the  Martinmas  tydo. 

When  our  Border  steeds  get  com  and  hay ; 
The  Captain  of  Bewcastle  hath  bound  bun  to  rydot 
And  he's  ower  to  Tividale  to  drive  a  prey. 
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"  Tbe  first  m  pfuide  that  thoy  met  wi\ 
It  was  high  up  in  Uardfaaughswire ; 
The  second  guide  that  they  met  \Ti\ 
It  was  hiigh  down  in  Borthwick  Water. 

**  *  What  tidings,  what  tidings,  my  trusty  guide  V 
''Sne  tidings,  nae  tidiness,  I  hae  to  thee ; 
But  gin  ye'U  gae  to  the  fair  Dodhcad, 
Mony  a  cow's  cauf  I  let  thee  see.' 

"  And  when  they  came  to  the  fair  Dodhead, 
Right  hastily  they  clamb  the  Peel ; 
He  loosed  tbe  ky  out  ane  and  a'. 
And  ranshakled  the  house  right  woel. 

**  Now  Jamie  Telfcr's  heart  was  sair, 
The  tear  ay  rowing  in  his  e'o ; 
He  pled  wi'  the  Captain  to  ha' e  his  geer, 
Or  else  revenged  he  wad  be. 

**  The  Captain  turned  him  round  and  leugh ; 
'  Said,  '  Man  there's  naething  in  thy  house 
But  ao  auld  sword,  without  a  sheath, 
That  hardly  now  would  fell  a  mouse.' 

"  The  sun  was  nae  up,  but  the  moon  was  down. 
It  was  the  gryming  of  a  new  fa' en  sna' ; 
Jamie  Telfer  has  nin  ten  myles  afoot. 
Between  the  Dodhead  and  the  Stob's  Ha'. 

"  And  when  ho  cam'  to  the  fair  tower  gate, 
lie  shouted  loud,  and  cried  weel  he. 
Till  out  bcspak'  auld  Gibby  Elliot-- 

<  Whae's  this  that  brings  tbe  fraye  to  me  V 

**  *  It's  I,  Jamie  Telfer,  o'  the  fair  Dodhead. 
And  a  harried  man  I  think  I  be ; 
There's  naething  left  at  the  fair  Dodhead 
But  a  waefu'  wife  and  bairnies  three.' 

"  '  Gae  seek  your  succour  at  Brankseme  Ha', 
For  succour  ye'se  get  nane  frae  me ; 
Gae  seek  your  succour  where  ye  paid  black-mail. 
For,  man,  ye  ne'er  paid  money  to  me.' 

**  Jamie  has  turned  him  round  about— 
I  wat  the  tear  blinded  his  e'e  ; 
'  ril  ne'er  pay  mail  to  Elliot  again, 
And  the  fair  Dodhead  I'll  never  see. 

"  '  My  hounds  may  a'  rin  masterless. 
My  hawks  may  fly  frae  tree  to  tree. 
My  lord  may  grip  my  vassal  lands. 
For  there  again  maun  I  never  be.' 

"  He  has  turned  him  to  the  Tiviot  side, 
E'en  as  fast  as  he  could  drie. 
Till  he  cam*  to  the  Coultart  cleugh. 

And  there  he  shouted  baith  loud  and  hie. 

'*  Then  up  bespak'  him  auld  Jock  Grieve — 
'  Whke's  this  that  brings  tbe  fraye  to  me  1* 
'  It's  I.  Jamie  Telfor,  o'  the  fair  Dodhead, 
A  harried  man  I  trow  I  be. 

"  <  There's  naething  left  in  the  &ir  Dodhead, 
But  a  greeting  wife  and  bairnies  three; 
And  sax  poor  ca's  stand  in  the  sta*, 
A'  routing  loudly  for  their  minnie.' 

"  *  Ahick  a  wae!*  quo'  auld  Jock  Grieve, 
*  Alack !  my  heart  is  sair  for  thee ! 
For  I  was  married  on  the  elder  sister. 
And  you  on  the  youngest  of  a'  the  three.' 

"  Then  he  has  ta'en  out  a  bonny  black. 
Was  right  weel  fed  with  corn  and  hay, 
And  he's  set  Jamie  Telfer  on  his  back. 
To  the  Catslockhiil  to  tak*  the  fraye. 

"  And  whan  he  cam'  to  the  Catslockhiil, 
I^e  shouted  loud,  and  cried  weel  hie  ; 
Till  out  and  spak'  him  William's  Wat— 
'  0  whae's  this  brings  the  fraye  to  mef 

*•  '  It's  I,  Jamie  Telfer,  o'  the  fair  Dodhead, 
A  harried  man  I  think  I  be  ; 
The  Captain  of  Bewcastle  has  driven  my  gear*^ 
For  God's  sake  rise  and  succour  mo  I* 
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*  AUs  for  wae !'  quoth  William's  Wat, 

*  Alack !  for  theo  my  heart  is  sair ! 
I  never  cam'  by  the  fiiir  Dodhead 

That  ever  I  found  thy  basket  bare.' 

He's  set  his  twa  sons  on  coal-black  steeds, 

Himsell  upon  a  freckled  gray. 
And  they  are  on  wi'  Jamie  Telfer 

To  Branksomo  Ha',  to  tak'  the  fraye. 

And  when  they  cam'  to  Branksomo  Ha', 
They  shouted  a'  baith  loud  and  hie. 

Till  up  and  spak*  him  auld  Bucclench, 
Said — '  Whae's  this  brings  the  fraye  to  me  ? 

'  It's  I,  Jamie  Telfer,  o'  the  fair  Dodhead, 
And  a  harried  man  I  think  I  be ; 

There's  nought  left  in  the  fair  Dodhead, 
But  a  greeting  wife  and  batmies  three.* 

'  Alack  for  wae !'  quoth  the  guid  auld  lord, 
'  And  ever  my  heart  is  wae  for  thee ! 

But  fye  gar  cry  on  Willie,  my  son. 
And  see  that  he  come  to  me  speedilie. 

"  '  Gar  wiam  the  water,  braid  and  wide, 
Gar  warn  it  sure  and  hastilie ; 
They  that  winna  ride  for  Telfcr's  kye,  • 
Let  them  never  look  in  the  face  o'  me. 

"  '  Warn  Wat  o'  Harden  and  his  sons, 
Wi'  them  will  Borthwick  Water  ride ; 
Warn  Gaudilands,  and  AUanhaugh^ 
And  Gilmanscleugh,  and  Commonside. 

"  '  Ride  by  the  gate  at  Priesthaughswire, 
•And  warn  ^e  Currors  o'  the  Lee ; 
As  ye  cum  down  the  Hermitage  Slack, 
Warn  doughty  Willie  o'  Gorrieberry.' 

"  The  Sootts  they  rade,  the  Seott«  they  ran, 
Sae  starkly  and  sae  steadily  ; 
And  aye  the  owcr-word  o'  the  thrang 
Wafl — '  Rise  for  Branksomo  readdie  !* 

**  The  gear  was  driven  the  Frostylee  up, 
Frae  the  Frostylee  unto  the  pUin, 
Whan  Willie  has  look'd  his  men  before. 
And  saw  the  kye  right  £ist  drivand. 

"  '  Whao  drives  thir  kye?'  'gan  WiUie  say, 

*  To  make  an  outspeckle  o*  mo  f 

'  It's  I,  the  Captain  o'  Bewcastle,  Willis, 
I  winna  layne  my  name  for  thee.* 

«  <  0  will  ye  let  Telfcr's  kye  gae  back  ? 
Or  will  yo  do  aught  for  regard  o*  me  ? 
Or,  by  the  faith  of  my  body,'  quo'  Willie  Soott, 
'  I'se  ware  my  dame's  caufskin  on  thee.' 

**  *  I  winna  let  the  kye  gae  back, 

Neither  for  thy  love,  nor  yet  thy  fear ; 
But  I  will  drive  Jamie  Telfer's  kye. 
In  spite  of  every  Scott  that's  here.' 

"  <  Set  on  them,  Uids !'  quo'  Willie  than ; 
'  Fye,  lads,  set  on  them  cruellie  ! 
For  ere  they  win  to  the  Ritterford, 
Mony  a  toom  saddle  there  sail  be  !' 

"  Then  till't  they  gaed,  wi'  heart  and  hand. 
The  blows  fell  thick  as  bickering  hail ; 
And  mony  a  horse  ran  masterless. 
And  mony  a  comely  cheek  was  pale. 

"  But  Willie  was  stricken  ower  the  head. 

And  thro'  the  knapscap  the  sword  has  gaoe ; 
And  Harden  grat  for  very  rage. 
When  Willie  on  the  grund  Uy  slane. 

"  But  he's  ta'en  aff  his  gude  steel  cap. 
And  thrice  he's  waved  it  in  the  aii^— 
The  Dinlay  snaw  was  ne'er  mair  white. 
Nor  the  lyart  looks  of  Harden' s  hair. 

*« « Revenge  !  revenge !'  auld  Wat  'gan  cry ; 

*  Fye,  lads,  lay  on  them  cruellie  I 
We'll  ne'er  see  Tivioteide  again. 

Or  Willie's  death  reveng^  sail  be.' 
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'*  0  mony  a  borse  ran  masterlcss, 
The  splintered  lances  flow  on  hie  ; 
But  or  Uiey  wan  to  the  Kcrshope  fords, 
The  Scotts  had  gotten  the  yiotory.^ 

*'  John  o*  Brigham  there  was  sLine, 

And  John  o'  Barlow,  as  I  heard  say ; 
And  thirty  mae  o'  the  Captain's  men 
Lay  bleeding  on  the  grund  that  day. 

•'  The  Captain  wa9  run  through  the  thick  of  the  thigh, 
And  broken  was  his  right  leg  bane ; 
If  he  had  lived  this  hundred  years, 

He  had  ne'er  been  loved  by  woman  again. 

***  Hae  back  the  kye  r  the  Captain  said  ; 
*  Dear  kye,  I  trow,  to  some  they  be  ! 
For  gin  I  said  live  a  handred  years, 
There  will  ne'er  fair  Lady  smile  on  me.' 

"  Then  word  is  gane  to  the  Captain's  bride. 
Even  in  the  bower  where  that  she  lay. 
That  her  lord  was  prisoner  in  enemy's  land, 
Sinee  into  Tividale  he  had  led  the  way. 

*'*  I  wad  lourd  have  had  a  winding-sheet,  » 

And  helped  to  put  it  owcr  his  head. 
Ere  he  had  been  dissrraced  by  the  Border  Scot, 
Whan  he  ower  Liddel  his  men  did  lead  V 

**  There  was  a  wild  gallant  amang  us  a', 
His  name  was  Watty  wi*  the  Wudspurs, 
CWed — *  On  for  his  house  in  Stamgirthside, 
If  ony  man  will  ride  with  us  V 

*•  When  they  cam'  to  the  Stamgirthside, 
They  dang  wi'  trees,  and  burst  the  door ; 
They  loosed  out  a'  the  Captain's  kye. 
And  9fi^  them  forth  our  lads  before. 

**  There  was  an  auld  wyfe  ayont  the  Are, 
A  wee  bit  o'  the  Captain's  kin — 
'  Whae  dar  loose  out  the  Captain's  kye, 
Or  answer  to  him  and  his  men  V 

*'  •  It's  I,  Watty  Wudspurs,  loose  the  kye, 
I  winna  layne  my  name  frae  thee  ; 
And  I  will  loose  out  the  Captain's  kye. 
In  scorn  of  a'  his  men  and  he.' 

"  Whan  they  cam'  to  the  fair  Dodhead, 
They  were  a  welcum  sight  to  see ; 
For  instead  of  his  ain  ten  milk  kye, 
Jamie  Telfer  has  gotten  thirty  and  three. 

"  And  he  has  paid  the  rescue  shot, 
Baith  with  gowd  and  white  monie  ; 
And  at  the  burial  o*  Willie  Scott, 
I  wat  was  many  a  weeping  e'e. 
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After  extracting  and  then  reperusing  tliis 
ballad,  we  are  disposed  not  to  grudge  its  length, 
for  we  consider  it  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  the 
class  to  which  it  belongs,  and  that  it  affords  the 
truest  picture  of  the  eternal  turmoil  that  prevailed 
in  those  times.  The  anxiety  with  which  each 
respectiye  baron  asks  the  question,  "  Whae's  this 
brings  the  fraye  to  me  ?"  proves  how  formidable 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  considering  what  the 
consequences  of  the  **  fraye"  were  likely  to  be, 
and  of  coarse  accounting  for  their  unwillingness 
too  rashly  to  involve  themselves  in  them. 

The  Borth'wick  "Water  joins  the  Teviot  imme- 
diately opposite  to  Goldielands,  where  stands 
Harden  Castle,  an  ancient  Border  fortress.  Ley- 
den,  in  his  "  Scenes  of  Infancy,"  thus  describes 
it:— 

•<  Where  Bortho  hoarse,  that  loads  the  meads  with  sand, 
Rolls  her  red  tide  to  Teviot' s  western  strand, 
Through  slatey  hills  whose  sides  are  'shagged  with  thorn, 
Where  springs  in  scattered  tufts  the  dark-gr^en  Qomi 


Towers  wood-girt  Harden,  far  above  the  vale, 
And  clouds  of  ravens  o'er  the  turret  sail : 
A  hardy  race  who  never  shrunk  from  war, 
The  Scott,  to  rival  realms  a  mighty  bar, 
Here  fixed  his  mountain  homo,  a  wide  domain. 
And  rich  the  soil  had  purple  heath  been  grain  : 
But  what  the  niggard  ground  of  wealth  denied. 
From  fields  more  blessed,  his  iearless  arm  suppUed." 

This  castle  is  worthy  of  notice  from  its  pic- 
turesque situation,  and  from  the  romantic  and 
precipitous  dell  in  front  of  it,  which  is  covered 
with  fine  timber.  It  is  also  remarkable  for  pos- 
sessing a  lobby  paved  with  marble,  and  the  hall 
has  its  ceiling  decorated  with  some  remarkably 
fine  old  plaster  mouldings.  Over  one  of  the 
chimney-pieces  is  an  earl's  coronet,  and  the  let- 
ters W.  E.  T.,  for  "Walter,  Earl  of  Tarras." 
This  was  Walter  Scott  of  Highchester,  husband 
of  Mary,  Countess  of  Buccleuch,  who  was  so 
created  in  1660, 

The  town  of  Hawick  presents  an  extremely 
rough-looking  exterior,  and  its  river,  the  Slitterig, 
which  here  joins  the  Teviot,  possesses  somewhat 
of  the  same  character.     Its  people,  however,  are 
remarkable  as  being  sound  and  original  thinkers. 
During  the  Hon.  John  Elliot's  election,   some 
years  ago,  when  the  county  was  contested,  these 
gentlemen  did  try  to  wash  Toryism  out  of  some 
of  his  opponents  by  gently  dipping  them  in  their 
euphoniously-named  stream.    Whether  they  were 
successful  or  not,  we  cannot  tell,  but  certain  it  is 
that  John  Elliot  came  in  upon  the  occasion  of 
this  last  election,  and  now  sits  as  member  for 
Roxburghshire,  without  any  opposition  whatso- 
ever. ,   Hawick  is  a  considerable  place  for  manu- 
factures, but  it  has  every  prospect  of  rising  into  a 
great  manufacturing  town,  as  it  will  soon  have 
the  advantage  of  a  railway  which  is  now  making 
to  it  from  Edinburgh.      In  the  times  of  Border 
warfare,  it  must  have  had  many  a  thump,  and 
very  little  peace.     But  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  well  constructed  in  those  days  for  the  kind 
of  usage  to  which  it  was,  doubtless,  daily  sub- 
jected.      Mr.    Chambers    tells    us    that    *'  the 
houses  were  built  like  towers,  of  hard  whinstones, 
and  very  thick  in  the  wall,  vaulted  below,  no 
door  to  the  street,  but  with  a  pended  entry  giving 
access  to  a  court-yard  behind,  from  which  the 
second  flat  of  the  building  was  accessible  by  a 
stair  ;  and  the  second  flat  communicated  with  the 
lower  only  by  a  square  hole  through  the  arched 
ceiling.    The  present  head  inn,  called  *  the  Tower,' 
was  a  fortress  of  a  better  order,  belonging  to  the 
superior  of  the  burgh,  and  it  was  the  only  house 
not  consumed  in  1670  by  the  army  of  the  Earl  of 
Sussex."     This  last-mentioned  house  was  a  fre- 
quent residence  of  Anne,  Duchess  of  Buccleuch 
and  Monmouth,  widow  of  the  royal  but  unfortu- 
nate Monmouth  who  was  executed.     This  proud 
dame  used  to  occupy  a  raised  state  chair,  with  a 
canopy  over  it,  and,  taking  to  herself  all  the  rank 
of  a  princess,  she  made  all  those  stand  who  came 
into  her  presence. 

There  is  a  well-preserved  moat  hill  at  the  head 
of  the  town.  Here  it  was  that  the  brave  Sir 
Alexander  Ramsay  of  Dalwolsie  was  acting  in 
hi9  capacity  of  Sheriff  of  Teviotdale,  when  h^  wj^s 
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set  on  and  aeiied  by  Sir  William  Donglas,  who 
thought  -he  should  himself  hare  had  that  office 
bestowed  upon  him,  and  who  threw  him,  horse 
and  man,  into  a  dungeon  of  Hermitage  Castle, 
and  there  left  him  to  die  hj  starvation. 

In  the  song  of  "  Andrew  and  his  Cutty  Gun," 
we  have  Hawick  especially  noticed  in  the  rerse — 

"  BIjtho,  biythc,  and  merry  w«'is  she, 
Biythe  was  she  butt  ftnd  ben. 
And  weel  she  lo'ed  a  Hawick  gill, 
And  leach  to  soe  a  tappit  hen.' ' 

These  are  all  measures  of  liquors,  and  the  Hawick 
gill  was  distinguished  by  being  double  the  size  of 
any  other  gill. 

There  are  sereral  places  and  things  deserving 
notice  as  we  proceed  down  the  river,  but  from  our 
haring  not  long  ago  visited  Minto,  we  are  so  full 
of  that  noble  residence,  that  we  cannot  bring  our- 
selves to  bestow  on  anything  else  either  time  or 
space,  both  being  rather  scarce  with  us.  Minto 
is  indeed  a  superb  place.  Its  grand  natural  fea- 
tures of  beauty  are,  first,  its  picturesque  range  of 
erags,  which  are  seen  over  all  the  country,  and 
which  have  been  planted  with  so  much  judgment, 
and  secondly,  Its  deep  glen.  Scott  celebrates  the 
former,  in  the  following  verses,  in  his  "  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel  ** : — 

"  On  Minto  Cngn  the  moonbeams  glint, 
Where  Bamhill  hewed  his  bed  of  flint, 
Who  flung  his  outlaw' d  limbs  to  rest, 
Where  falcons  hang  their  giddy  nest, 
'Mid  eliffii  from  whence  his  eagle  eje 
For  many  a  league  his  prey  could  spy ; 
Clifb,  doubling,  on  their  echoes  borne. 
The  terrors  ofthe  robbers'  horn  ; 
Cliflli  which  for  many  a  later  year 
The  warbling  Bono  reed  shall  hear, 
When  some  sad  swain  shall  teach  the  grove, 
'  Ambition  is  no  cure  for  love.'  ** 

The  great  extent  of  its  woodland  scenery  it  owes 
to  the  industry  and  taste  of  its  various  proprie- 
tors. The  crags  are  extremely  romantic  in  them- 
selves, and  the  legend  which  Scott  tells  us  is 
attached  to  them,  namely,  that  a  small  plat- 
Ibrm,  on  a  projecting  rock,  commanding  a  grand 
prospect,  is  called  "BamhiU's  Bed,"  from  a 
robber  of  that  name,  the  remains  of  whose  strong 
tower  are  still  to  be  seen  beneath  the  overhanging 
ellifs,  add  to  their  interest.  The  remnants  of  another 
tower^  called  Minto  Crags,  are  still  to  be  seen  on 
the  rocky  summit. 

The  timber  all  throughout  the  park  and 
pleasure  ground  is  of  a  very  grand  description, 
but  its  growth,  in  the  deep»  narrow,  and  winding 
glen  beloW  the  house,  is,  in  many  instances,  stu- 
pendous. Some  of  the  silver  firs  and  larches  are 
especially  wonderful,  and  we  have  little  hesitation 
in  pronouncing  that  the  latter  must  be  nearly, 
if  not  altogether,  coeval  with  those  of  Dunkeld, 
to  which,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  great 
one  on  the  lawn  near  the  spot  where  old  Dunkeld 
house  stood,  most  of  them  appear  to  us  to  be 
superior.  Here,  as  at  Castle  Craig,  an  old  ruined 
church,  with  its  churchyard,  have  been  made 
excellent  use  of  in  forming  a  beautiful  and  pictu- 
resque spot  in  the  midst  of  the  pleasure  ground, 
the  grave-stones,  with  their  rude  but  forcible  me- 


mentos of  the  perishable  nature  of  all  earthly 
things,  and  the  little  mouldering  heaps  to  which 
they  are  attached,  being  well  calculated  to  soften 
and  touch  the  heart  of  solitary  meditation. 

This  is  one  of  those  families  which  may  be 
said  to  belong  to  or  to  be  the  property  of  Scotland, 
and  of  which  she  has  reason  to  be  proud.  It  has 
produced  brave,  and  wise,  and  patriotie  men,  like- 
wise contributed  its  proportion  to  the  poetry  of  the 
harmonious  Teviotdale,  as  the  following  beautiful 
pastoral  song,  written  by  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  the 
grandfather  of  the  present  Earl,  may  sufllciently 
prove  : — 

"  My  sheep  I  neglected,  I  broke  my  sheep  hook, 
And  all  the  gay  haunts  of  my  youth  I  iorsook : 
No  more  for  Amynta  fresh  garlands  I  wove ; 
Ambition,  I  said,  would  soon  cure  me  of  love^ 
But  what  had  my  youth  with  ambition  to  do  f 
Why  left  I  Amynta?  why  broke  I  my  vow? 

"Through  regions  remote  in  vain  do  I  rove. 
And  bid  the  wide  world  secure  me  fi^m  lore. 
Ah  !  fool  to  imagine,  that  aught  could  subdue 
A  love  so  well  founded,  a  passion  so  true ! 
Ah  !  give  me  my  sheep,  and  my  sheep-hook  restore. 
And  I'll  wander  from  love  and  Amynta  no  more  ! 

"  Alas !  'tis  too  late  at  thy  fate  to  repine ! 
Poor  shepherd,  Amynta  no  more  can  be  thine ! 
Thy  tears  are  all  fruitless,  thy  wishes  are  vain. 
The  moments  neglected  return  not  again. 
Ah  !  what  had  my  youth  with  ambition  to  do. 
Why  left  I  Amynta  !  why  broke  I  my  vow." 

In  quoting  this  song,  Sir  Walter  Seott  hints 
at  the  gratifying  fact  that  the  Muse  has  not 
altogether  deserted  the  family,  which  may  lead 
us  to  hope  ibr  future  productions  of  their  &mily. 

There  is  something  really  remarkable  in  the 
poetical  atmosphere  which  may  be  fiaid  to  hang 
over  this  favoured  region  of  Teviotdale.  Wherc- 
ever  we  go,  we  seem  to  find  some  rare  instance  of 
the  Muse's  inspiration.  Let  us  now  cross  the 
river  to  the  pretty  little  village  of  Denholm,  and 
there  wo  find  the  birth-place  of  the  justly-cele- 
brated Dr.  John  Leyden,  Alas!  this  precious 
scion  of  poesy  was  by  necessity  transplanted  to 
the  hotter  regions  of  India,  where  he  afterwards 
died ;  and  there  is  something  truly  heart-sinking 
in  the  tone  of  despair  that  runs  through  the  fol- 
lowing beautiful  and  touching  verses,  in  which  he 
contemplates  the  dreadful  sacrifice  which  he  has 
been  compelled  to  make  for  the  miserable  golden 
coin  which  he  holds  In  his  hand  :— 


<( 


I. 
Slave  of  the  dark  .and  dirty  mine. 

What  vanity  hath  brought  thee  here  ? 
How  can  I  bear  to  see  thee  shine 

So  bright,  that  I  have  bought  so  denr. 
The  tent  rope's  flapping  lone  I  hear. 

For  twilight  converse  arm  in  arm ; 
The  jackairs  shriek  assaila  mine  ear, 

When  mirth  and  music  wont  to  charm. 


"  By  Cherical's  dark  wandering  streams. 

Where  cane-tofts  shadow  all  the  wild ! 
What  visions  haunt  my  waking  dreams. 

Of  Teviot  loved  while  yet  a  child  ! 
Of  castled  rocks  stupendous  pil'd, 

By  Esk  or  Eden's  ohissic  wave  ! 
Where  loves  of  youth  and  friendship  smil'd, 

Uacursed  by  ihse,  viki  yeUow  slave. 
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"  Fade  dagr-^reAmt  sweet,  from  memoiy  Me 

Tbe  perifh'd  bliss  of  youth's  first  prisM, 
Tlmt  once  so  bright  on  fancy  play'd, 

No  more  rcviTCS  in  after  time. 
Far  from  my  dear,  my  native  clime, 

I  haste  to  an  untimely  grave ; 
The  daring  thoughts  that  soared  subiime. 

And  ^aenflhtd  in  ocean's  «outhern  vrofe  !-«* 

IV. 

"Slavo  of  tke  mine,  thy  yellow  light 

Gleams  baleful  as  the  tomb-flre  drear ! 
A  lovely  vision  comes  at  night, 

My  lonely,  widow* d  heart  to  otieer 
Her  eyas  are  dim  with  many  a  tear, 

Which  cne»  were  leadiog  stars  to  mine  ; 
Her  fond  heart  throbs  with  many  a  fear ! 

I  cannot  bear  to  seo  thee  shine  ! 

V. 

**  Hn  t  com'st  thou  now  so  late  to  mock 

This  withered,  sinking  heart  foriom ! 
Now  that  Bay  form  the  winter  ebock 

Of  sun  rays  tipt  with  death  hath  homo ! 
From  love,  from  fricndehip,  country,  torn. 

To  mcmei7*s  fond  regrets  a  prey. 
Vile  slave,  thy  yellow  drops  I  scorn  ; 

Go  mil  thee  with  thy  kindred  day  !  '* 

Tbe  €liief  hill  of  Teyiotdale»  e«Iled  RuJberslav, 
which  posaeaaes  «  Btroogly-miirkad  chameter  of 
iU  own,  rises  •  little  way  to  the  south  of  Den- 
holm,  and  presents  a  striking  feature  to  be  tem 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  n  aaid  that  the 
eel^rated  Ooyeaa&ter,  Peden,  used  to  hxM  his 
Gonventieles  in  different  parts  of  this  hill.  We 
cMiiiot  help  fSseling  a  deep  sympathy  with  these 
^oogreg&tions  of  modem  times  who  oannot  ob* 
tain  sites  for  the  erection  of  churches,  where 
they  may  peacefully  worship  God  in  their  own 
way.  Bat  how  m«eh  more  dieadiul  were  the  per- 
secutions of  those  <dder  times !  The  poor  people, 
ef  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages,  were  driven  by 
the  ruthless  sw<»d  of  the  dragoon  from  the  moor 
to  the  moss,  aud  from  the  moss  to  the  ravine, 
and  where  the  question  was  not  regarding  a  bite 
for  the  church,  but  a  site  on  which  the  poor 
pious  peasant  might  eeat  his  person,  to  list^  to 
the  edifying  prelections  of  his  reoeraUe  pastor, 
and  where  a  service  began  in  prayer  and  praise 
to  the  moat  High  God,  frequently  ended  in  the 
brutal  and  bloody  slaughter  of  tine  helpless  and 
the  innocent. 

A  little  way  below  the  village  of  Denholm,  the 
river  Teviot  receives  the  Rule  as  a  tributary. 
Its  name,  of  Gaelic  origin,  means  the  rumbling- 
noised  rivei',  and  is  exactly  descriptive  of  the 
character  of  the  stream,  which  rushes  over  a 
rough,  rocky  channel,  filled  with  boulders,  and  pro- 
ducing a  tremendous  din.  This  stream  is  cele- 
brated from  its  association  with  Walter  Scott's 
**  Jovial  Harper"— "Rattling  Roaring  WiUie.'' 
Having  quarrelled  at  a  drinking  bout  with  one 
of  his  own  profession*  who  had  the  strange 
soubriqaet^f  *'  8w«et^milk,"  owing  to  his  having 
come  from  a  place  on  the  Rule  water  of  that 
name,  they  instantly  proceeded  to  settle  the 
matter  by  mortal  duel,  when  "  Sweet-milk"  was 
killed  do«9  %o  a  ttkom  tree  vhidi  still  bears  his 


name,  WiUie  was  instantly  devote4  to  be 
hanged  at  the  fair  at  Jedburgh,  and,  by  way  of 
a  last  dying  speech,  he  gave  forth  a  long  ball(^d. 
Of  this  we  shall  only  give  the  following  stanza  as 
a  sample : — 

"  The  lasses  of  Onsenam  water 

Are  rugging  and  riving  their  hair. 
And  a'  for  the  sake  of  WiUie, 

His  beauty  was  so  fiiir : 
His  beauty  was  so  fair. 

And  comely  for  to  see, 
And  drink  will  be  dear  to  WUUe, 

When  '  Sweet-milk*  gars  him  die." 

The  Vale  of  the  Teviot,  as  we  proceed  down- 
wards to  Ancrum  Bridge,  is  wide  and  expanded, 
richly  cultivated,  aud  ornamented  on  both  sides 
by  the  extensive  plantations  of  Cheaters,  and 
other  gentlemen's  seats.  The  river  is  broad,  clear, 
and  sparkling ;  and  the  scenery,  as  it  is  usually 
seen,  is  rianU  and  cheerful.    But  we  cannot  avoid 
noticing  that,  as  we  were  returning  towards  Jed- 
burgh from  our  visit  to  Minto,  we  saw  it  under 
circumataoces  that  produced  one  of  the  grandest 
e^cts  we  evar  witnessed.     In  a  sp^e  of  time  so 
short  ijiat  it  appeared  ajmost  nv)mentary,  a  clear 
bright  sky  was  overshadowed  by  an  inky  curtaiu# 
as  if  tho  change  h^d  been  produced  by  dropping 
a  scene  in  a  theatre.      This  soon  spread  itself 
like  a  canopy  over  the  whole  hemisphere,  and  its 
intense  blackness  was  broken  up  in  several  places 
with  great  irregular  streaks  of  a  Inrid  fiery  ]GidiaA 
red,  as  if  daahed  on  it  in  mere  idle  whim,  by  the 
hogtool  of  some  playful  artist.    Under  the  hedge, 
at  the  upper  end  of  a  steepish  hill,  was  a  small 
gipsy  enoampment,  which  we  had  noticed  by  the 
way  as  we  went.     But  now  the  squalid  owner  of 
the  tent,  cart,  and  pony  pasturing,  had  kindled 
a  large  bickering  fire,  by  which  he  sat  carelessly 
smoking,  whilst  his  wife  lay  sound  asleep  iu  the 
door  oi  the  tent,  half  within  and  half  without, 
with  a  babe  in  her  arms.     All  at  once,  ^e  light- 
ning began  to  flash  from  the  sky,  and  the  distant 
thunder  rolled   grandly  away,   and  flash  after 
flash,  and  peai  after  peal,  succeeded  each  other 
^r  a  cousideraUe  time.     We,  of  course,  made  the 
best  of  our  way,  under  the  apprehension  that,  as 
the  earriage  was  open,  the  ladies  of  the  party 
were  about  to  be  drowned  in  a  deluge.      But 
strange  to  say,  not  a  drop  of  rain  fell;  although 
the  darkness  became  such,  as  night  approached, 
that  we  could  not  possibly  have  proceeded  but  for 
a  pair  of  lampa>  on  the  mail-coach  construction, 
with  which  the  carriage  is  provided. 

The  Teviot  is  formed  from  the  north,  by  the 
beautiful  water  of  Ale,  a  little  a^bove  Ancrum 
Bridge.  We  remember,  in  those  days  of  our 
pificatory  excursions  to  Mdirose,  that,  having 
started  from  heme  one  evening  after  supper,  and 
walked  all  night  with  a  companion,  we  reached 
that  sweet  jspot  in  the  morning,  and  having  made 
oa  axoeUent  breakfast,  whilst  our  friend  went  to 
bed  to  re(»ruit  his  strength,  we  prepai'ed  for  a  long 
day's  angling.  On  this  occasion,  we  procured  a 
very  deocoot,  req>ectable,  and  sober  man,  as  an 
attefidftnt,  a  souter  from  Selkirk,  whose  name  wc 
i^egret  nuch  has  eaeaped  oor  memory,  ao  that  we 
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cannot  now  record  it,  as  we  should  have  mach 
wished  to  havo  done.  By  his  adrice,  wo  resolved 
to  try  the  upper  part  of  the  water  of  Ale,  and  ac- 
cordingly  we  walked  round  hy  Saint  Boswclls, 
and  then  joining  that  stream,  we  proceeded  to  fish 
it  upwards.  The  day  unfortunately  was  cloudless, 
and  we  had  no  sport,  hut  we  were  charmed  with 
our  walk.  For  one  long  stretch,  if  we  remomlNtr 
right,  we  wandered  along,  through  sweet-scented 
meadows,  with  the  stream  running  deep  and  clear, 
and  with  its  waters  almost  level  with  the  grassy 
plain  through  which  they  flowed.  Trouts  we 
saw  in  plenty,  hut  the  rogues  only  laughed  at  us 
when  we  offered  them  either  a  fly  or  a  worm. 
On  we  walked,  however,  until  our  friend,  the 
Bouter,  suddenly  stopping,  and  peering  cautiously 
over  the  enamelled  hank,  into  the  water,  waved 
to  us  to  approach,  and  pointed  out  a  large  pike 
which  lay  on  the  mud  at  the  bottom,  within  a 
foot  of  the  side  we  stood  on,  and  at  a  depth  of 
some  three  feet,  or  a  little  more.  He  seemed  to 
be  a  fish  of  some  seven  or  eight  pounds  weight. 
Back  the  souter  led  us  from  the  side  of  the  stream. 
**  We  shall  soon  have  that  fellow,"  said  he ;  and, 
sitting  down  on  the  grass,  he  shortened  his  rod 
to  the  length  of  the  butt  piece,  and  then  he  quickly 
tied  three  largo  hooks  back  to  back,  put  a  sinker 
to  them,  and  fixed  them  to  the  end  of  his  reel  line. 
Both  of  us  then  approached  the  edge  of  the  bank, 
whence  we  still  saw  the  pike  quietly  reposing  in  his 
old  position.  Dropping  his  hooks  gently  into  the 
water  a  little  beyond  him,  he  guided  them  towards 
the  broadside  of  the  fish,  and  then  giving  a  power- 
ful jerk,  he,  to  his  great  surprise,  whisked  him 
quite  out  of  the  water,  and  oyer  his  head,  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  line ;  and  owing  to  his  force  not  being 
sufficiently  resisted,  the  worthy  souter  fell  smack 
on  the  broad  of  his  back  upon  the  green  sward. 
On  picking  up  the  prize,  it  turned  out  to  be  one 
of  those  thin  slabs  which  an  expert  carpenter  cuts 
ofi*  the  side  of  a  log  that  he  is  preparing  for  saw- 
ing* hy  squaring  ;  and  certainly  we  must  confess 
that,  when  stuck  up  on  edge  in  the  mud,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  water,  head  and  tail  regularly  up 
and  down  stream,  its  deceptive  appearance  was 
complete. 

This  disappointment,  which  produced  much 
laughter,  only  whetted  the  worthy  souter's  desire 
to  have  fish  somehow  or  other ;  and,  accordingly, 
having  made  our  way  up  the  stream  as  far  as 
Midlem  bridge  and  mill,  we  came  to  a  very  long 
gravelly-bottomed  pool,  of  an  equal  depth  all 
over,  of  from  three  to  four  feet.  Here  the  souter 
seated  himself;  and,  shortening  both  our  rods, 
and  fitting  each  of  them  with  the  three  hooks 
tied  back  to  back,  he  desired  us  to  follow  him, 
and  then  waded  right  into  the  middle  of  the  pool. 
The  whole  water  was  sweltering  with  fine  trouts, 
rushing  in  all  directions  from  the  alarm  of  our 
intrusion  among  them.  But  after  we  had  stood 
stock-still  for  a  few  minutes,  their  alarm  went 
oif,  and  they  began  to  settle  each  individually  in 
his  own  place.  "  There's  a  good  one  there,"  said 
the  souter,  pointing  to  one  at  about  three  yards 
from  him  ;  and,  throwing  the  hooks  over  him,  he 
jerked  him  up,  and  in  less  than  six  isecondA  he 


was  safe  in  his  creel.  We  had  many  a 
before  we  could  succeed  in  catching  one,  whilst 
the  sonter  never  missed ;  bat  at  length  we  hit 
upon  the  way ;  and  so  we  proceeded  with  our 
guide,  gently  shifting  our  position  in  the  pool  aa 
we  exhausted  each  particular  spot,  until  the 
souter*s  creel  would  hold  no  more,  and  oars  iras 
more  than  half  filled  with  trouts,  most  of  which 
were  about  three  quarters  of  a  pound  in  weight ; 
and,  very  much  delighted  with  the  novelty  of  our 
sport,  we  made  our  way  back  to  Melrose,  by  the 
western  side  of  the  Eildon  hills,  and  greatly  asto- 
nished oar  companion  with  the  slaughter  we  had 
made,  seeing  that  he  had  been  out  angling  for  a 
couple  of  hours  in  the  Tweed,  without  catching  a 
single  fin. 

The  Ale  water  is  really  a  lovely  stream ;  but, 
perhaps,  the  beauties  it  displays  all  around  the 
house  of  Kirklands,  the  charming  residence  of 
our  much-valued  friend,  Mr.  John  Richardson, 
are  more  striking  than  most  of  the  other  parts  of 
it.  The  banks  are  steep  and  richly  wooded,  and 
the  river  sweeps  around  the  grounds  of  Kirklands 
so  as  almost  to  make  a  peninsula  of  them.  The 
house,  of  one  of  Blore's  Elizabethan  plans,  stands 
on  a  fine  terrace,  commanding  a  long  reach  of 
the  river  downwards,  and  the  wooded  park  of 
Aneram  on  its  eastern  side.  In  a  most  pictu- 
resque spot,  immediately  under  the  eye,  lies  the 
church,  with  its  neat  and  well-kept  churchyard. 
We  know  very  few  residences  anywhere  more 
delightful ;  and  then  the  host  himself  !^-a  host 
indeed  in  himself — ^for  more  highly  relished  as 
his  conversation  must  always  be  when  it  is  en- 
joyed here  among  the  scenes  that  he  loves,  it  is 
yet  such  as  might  make  us  forget  our  sitoation,  if 
in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  dull  and  barren 
scenes  of  nature.  The  personal  friend  of  Scott, 
and  of  every  really  intellectual  being  that  has 
existed,  or  that  does  exist,  during  his  time,  and 
estimated  by  all  of  these  as  of  the  highest  mental 
powers,  he  is  of  manners  the  most  modest,  simple, 
and  unassuming.  Even  at  the  risk  of  offending 
him,  however,  we  must  here  introduce  a  small 
copy  of  verses,  written  to  supply  words  to  one  of 
the  Scottish  songs  in  our  worthy  and  venerable 
friend  Mr.  George  Thomson's  edition,  which  may 
prove  that,  in  settling  in  Teviotdale,  he  was  quite 
fitted  to  take  his  place  among  its  nomeroai  poets, 
past,  present,  or  to  come  : — 

'*  O  Nanoy,  wilt  thou  leave  the  town. 

And  go  with  me  where  Nature  dwells? 
I'll  lead  tbee  to  a  fairer  scene 
Than  pahiter  feigns  or  poet  tells. 

"  In  Spring,  1*11  place  the  snow-drop  fair 
Upon  thy  fitirer,  sweeter  breast ; 
With  lovely  roses  round  thy  head. 
At  Summer  eve,  sbalt  thou  be  drsst. 

"  In  Autumn,  when  the  rustling  leaf 
Shall  warn  us  of  the  parting  year, 
I'll  lead  thee  to  yon  woody  glen, 
The  red-breast*  s  evening  song  to  htstr. 

**  And  when  the  Winter's  dreary  night 
Forbids  us  leave  our  sheltered  oot. 
Then,  in  the  treasure  of  thy  mind. 
Shall  Nature's  charmg  bo  all  ior^*' 
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Thd  yillage  of  Anoram,  which  stands  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  stream,  is  somewhat  picturesque, 
and  it  has  an  air  of  antiquity  about  it  which  ren- 
ders it  interesting.  Thomson,  the  poet  of  *'  the 
Seasons,"  spent  much  of  his  time  in  the  manse, 
-with  Mr.  Oranstoun,  the  then  clergyman  of  the 
parish.  The  house  stands  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  wooded  brink  of  the  sandstone  cliffs  that 
line  and  oyerhang  the  river  upon  that  side  for 
more  than  a  mile.  There  are  some  caves  in  the 
face  of  the  cliff,  and  in  one  of  these,  accessible 
through  the  brushwood  from  above,  Thomson  was 
fond  of  sitting  to  indulge  his  reveries.  His  name 
is  carved  on  the  roof,  as  it  is  believed,  by  his  own 
hand.  The  view  he  must  have  enjoyed  from  this 
his  rocky  retreat  was  extremely  beautiful ;  for, 
looking  perpendicularly  down  upon  the  stream 
which  ran  along  the  base  of  the  cliffs,  his  eye 
could  roam  over  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of 
the  extensive  haugh  on  the  Ancrum  side  of  the 
river,  with  the  lawn  and  noble  timber  of  the  park 
rising  from  the  farther  side  of  it.  The  haugh  is 
cut  off  at  its  lower  end  by  the  cliffs  of  sandstone 
rising  grandly  and  picturesquely  from  the  river's 
brink,  and  these  are  curiously  perforated  with 
caverns,  some  of  which  open  one  into  another. 

The  angling  on  the  Ale  about  Kirklands  and 
Ancrum  is  quite  excellent,  as  both  Mr.  Richardson 
and  Sir  William  Scott  can  testify,  though  we  do 
not  understand  that  the  trouts  are  very  large. 

Ancrum  (Almcrom,  the  crook  of  the  4^e)y  the 
residence  of  our  friend,  Sir  William  Scott,  is  a 
Boble,  old,  baronial  Border  place,  which  stands 
on  an  elevation  between  the  Ale  and  the  Teviot. 
The  park  is  extensive,  and  of  very  varied  and 
beautiful  surface,  and  the  trees  are  old,  and  of 
the  most  magnificent  growth.  Some  of  the  limes 
are  peculiarly  grand.  The  ancient  mansion 
stands  on  a  wide  terreplein,  overlooking  both  the 
park  and  the  distant  country  ;  and  Sir  William 
has  had  tho  good  taste  to  make  an  addition,  in 
which  he  has  contrived  to  employ  a  large  mass  of 
masonry,  which  now  looks  to  be  the  oldest  part 
of  the  castle.  Adjacent  to  Ancrum,  and  on  the 
same  side  of  the  Teviot,  but  lower  down,  and  just 
above  its  junction  with  the  Jed,  stands  the  Mar- 
quis of  Lothian's  place  of  Mount  Teviot,  exhibit- 
ing a  cheerful,  smiling  appearance,  and  having 
extensive,  well-disposed,  and  well-grown  planta- 
tions around  it,  and  covering  the  rising  grounds 
behind  it. 

We  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  beautiful  as 
well  as  most  important  tributaries  of  the  Teviot ; 
we  mean  the  river  Jed,  which  rises  out  of  the 
Carter  Fell.  There  it  is  that  the  scene  of  the 
ancient  baUad  of  **  The  Tonng  Tamlane"  is  laid. 

"01  forbid  ye,  maidens  a'. 

That  wear  gowd  in  year  hair. 
To  come  or  gae  by  Carterbaugh, 
For  Young  Tainlane  is  there." 

And  its  neighbourhood  is  also  rendered  classical 
by  the  Reidswire,  which  is  a  part  of  the  face  of 
the  Carter  mountain,  about  ten  miles  from  Jed- 
burgh, celebrated  as  being  the  scene  of  the  con- 
flict described  in  the  ancient  ballad  of  "  The  Raid 
of  thQ  Reidswire/'  whero  a  friendly  meeting  of 


the  two  Wardens  of  the  Marches,  for  the  redress- 
ing of  wrongs  and  punishing  of  crimes,  ended 
in  bloody  slaughter  :— 

THE  RAID  07  THE   BEIDSWIRE, 

"  The  seventh  of  July,  the  suith  to  say. 

At  the  Reidswire  the  tryst  was  set ; 
Our  wardens  they  affixed  tho  day. 

And  as  they  promised,  so  they  met. 

Alas  I  that  day  I'll  ne'er  forget  I 
Was  sure  sae  feared,  and  then  sao  faine— 

They  oame  theare  justice  for  to  gett, 
Will  never  green  to  come  again. 

"  Carmichael  was  our  warden  then. 
He  caused  the  country  to  conveen  ; 

And  the  Laird's  Wat,  that  worthie  man. 
Brought  in  that  airname  well  beseem : 
The  Armstranges,  that  aye  hae  been 

A  hardy  house,  but  not  a  hail, 
Tho  Elliot's  honours  to  maintain. 

Brought  down  the  lave  o'  Liddesdale. 

**  Then  Tividale  came  to  wi'  spied  ; 

The  Sheriffe  brought  the  Douglas  down, 
Wi'  Cranstane,  Gladstain,  good  at  need, 

Baith  Rowle  water,  and  Hawick  town, 

Beangiddart  bauldly  made  him  boun, 
Wi'  a*  the  Turmbills,  stronge  and  stout ; 

The  Rutherfoords,  with  grit  renoun. 
Convoy*  d  the  town  of  Jedbrugh  out. 

"  Of  other  clans  I  cannot  tell, 

Because  our  warning  was  not  wide— 
Be  this  our  folks  hae  ta'en  the  fell. 

And  planted  down  pallioner,  there  to  bide ; 

We  looked  down  the  other  side. 
And  saw  come  hqijMiBgMtt^er  the  brae, 

Wi'  Sir  John  V^jjXS^  their  guyde. 
Fall  fifteen  hand;M;teQ.n^nd  mae. 

"  It  grieved  him  sair  that  day,  I  trow, 

Wi'  Sir  George  Vearonue  of  Sohipsyde  house  ; 
Because  we  were  not  men  enow, 

They  counted  us  not  worth  a  louse. 

Sir  George  was  gentle,  meek,  and  douse, 
But  he  was  hail  and  het  as  fire ; 

And  yet  for  all  his  cracking  crouse. 
Ho  rewd  the  raid  of  the  Reidswire. 

"  To  deal  with  proud  men  is  but  pain ; 

For  either  must  you  fight  or  flee, 
Or  else  no  answer  make  agam. 

But  play  the  beast,  and  let  them  be. 

It  was  no  wonder  he  was  hie. 
Had  Tindaill,  Reedsdaill,  at  his  hand, 

Wi'  Cukdaill,  GkdsdaUl,  on  the  lee. 
And  Hebsrime,  and  Northumberland. 

"  Tott  was  our  meeting  meek  eneugh, 

Begun  wi'  merriment  and  mowes, 
And  at  the  brae,  aboon  the  heugh. 

The  dark  sat  doun  to  call  the  rowes  ; 

And  some  for  kyne,  and  some  for  ewes, 
Call'd  in  of  Dandrie,  Hob,  and  Jock — 

We  saw  come  marching  ower  the  knows. 
Five  hundred  Fenwioks  in  a  flock— 

"With  jack  and  speir,  and^owsjall  bent. 

And  warlike  weapons  at  their  will : 
Although  we  were  na  wool  content. 

Yet,  by  my  troth,  we  fear'd  no  ill. 

Some  gaed  to  drink,  and  some  stude  still. 
And  some  to  cards  and  dice  them  sped  ; 

Till  on  aue  Famstein  they  filed  a  bill, 
And  he  was  fugitive  and  fled. 

"  Carmichaell  bade  them  speik  out  plainlie. 
And  doke  no  cause  for  ill  nor  good ; 
The  other,  answering  him  as  vainlid. 
Began  to  reckon  iia.  and  blood  : 
He  raise,  and  taxed  him  where  he  stood. 

And  badQ  tiim  match  him  with  his  manvwi  j 
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Thm  TliKJUiH  licard  th«m  reMon  radt. 
And  fthtf  loot  off  %  flight  of  arrowi. 

"  Then  was  there  noa^ht  but  bow  Mid  spoir. 

And  every  miin  pulled  out  a  brand  ; 
'  A  Schnfton  and  a  Fenwick  '  thcro : 

Gude  Symington  was  ilain  frac  hand. 

The  Scotsmen  cried  on  other  to  stand, 
Frao  time  they  saw  John  Robson  slain — 

What  should  they  cry  f  the  King's  command 
Could  cause  no  cowards  turn  again. 

'*  Up  rose  the  Uird  to  red  the  cumber. 

Which  would  not  be  for  tU  his  boast ; — 
What  could  wo  doe  with  sic  a  number— 

Fyvc  thousand  men  into  a  host  ? 

Then  Ilonry  Pardie  proved  his  cost. 
And  very  narrowlic  had  mischierd  him, 

And  there  we  had  our  warden  lost, 
Wert  not  the  grit  God  he  relieved  him. 

"  Another  throw  the  breiks  him  bair. 

While  flatUos  to  the  ground  he  fell ; 
Then  thought  I  weel  we  had  lost  him  tb«re, 

Into  my  stomack  it  struck  a  knell ! 

Yet  up  he  raise,  the  truth  to  tell  ye. 
And  laid  about  him  dints  full  dour ; 

11  is  horsemen  they  raid  sturdily, 
And  stade  about  him  in  the  stoure. 

"Then  raise  the  slogan  with  ane  shont— 
'  Fy,  TindatU,  to  it !  Jedburgh's  here  1 ' 

I  trow  he  was  net  half  sae  stout. 
But  anis  his  stomack  was  asteir. 
With  gun  and  genzie  bow  and  speir. 

Then  might  see  mony  a  cracked  crown ! 
But  up  amang  the  merchant  gelr. 

They  were  as  busy  as  we  were  down. 

"  The  swallow  taill  frae  tackles  flew, 
Five  hundredth  flain  into  a  flight ; 

But  we  had  pestelets  enew. 
And  shot  among  them  as  wo  might. 
With  help  of  God  the  game  gaod  right, 

Fra  time  the  foremost  cf  them  fell ; 
Then  ower  the  knowe,  without  good«night, 

Tlioy  ran  with  mony  a  shout  and  yell. 

"But  after  they  had  turned  bscks. 

Yet  Tindaill  men  they  turned  again. 
And  had  not  been  the  merchant  packs. 

There  had  been  mae  of  Scotland  slain. 

But  Jcsu  !  if  the  folks  were  fitio. 
To  put  the  buzxiog  on  their  thiee ; 

And  so  they  fled  wi*  a'  their  main, 
Down  ower  the  brae,  like  clogged  bees. 

'*  Sir  Franeis  Russell  ta'en  was  there. 

And  hurt,  as  we  hear  men  rehearse ; 
Proud  Wallington  was  wounded  sair. 

Albeit  ho  be  a  Fen  wick  flerce. 

But  if  ye  wald  a  souldier  search. 
Among  them  a'  were  ta'cn  that  night, 

Was  nane  sae  wordie  to  put  in  verse 
As  CoHingwood,  that  courteous  kni^t. 

"  Young  Henry  Sobafton,  he  is  hurt ; 

A  souldier  shot  him  wi*  a  bew ; 
Scotland  has  cause  to  mak'  great  sturt^ 

For  laiming  of  the  LAird  of  Thow. 

The  Laird's  Wat  did  weel  indeed  ; 
IT  is  friends  stood  stoutJie  by  himsell. 

With  little  Gladstain,  gude  In  need« 
For  Gretein  kend  na  gude  be  ill. 

'*  Tho  Sheriffe  wanted  not  gude  will, 

Ilowbeit  he  might  not  fight  so  fast ; 
Beanjiddart,  Hundlie,  and  HantsUU, 

Tliere,  on  they  laid  weel  at  the  last. 

Except  the  horsemen  of  the  guard. 
If  I  could  put  men  to  availe. 

None  stoutlie  stood  out  for  their  lairdj 
Nor  did  the  lodf  of  Liddifldail, 


"  But  little  haneM  had  we  there ; 

But  auld  Badreule  had  on  a  jack. 
And  did  right  weel,  I  you  declare. 

With  all  his  Turmbills  at  his  back. 

Gude  Edderstane  was  not  to  lack. 
Nor  Kirktoun,  Newton,  noble  men ! 

Thus  all  the  specials  I  of  apeak. 
By  others  that  I  could  not  ken. 

"Who  did  invent  that  day  of  pt^, 

We  need  not  fear  to  And  him 'soon ; 
For  Sir  John  Forster,  I  dare  well  say. 

Made  ns  this  noisome  afternoon. 

Not  that  I  speak  preoeislie  ont, 
That  he  snppoeed  it  would  be  peiril ; 

But  pride,  and  breaking  out  of  feoid, 
Garr'd  Tindaill  lads  begin  the  quarreL" 

Like  most  of  these  livers,  tbe  upper  part  of  th« 
Jed  is  deToid  of  irood,  but  its  lorelj  stream  eoon 
beeomes  Iwried  in  the  deep  end  impen^rable 
shades  of  the  grand  remains  of  the  aneieat  C^e- 
donian  forest,  irhich  still  extend  themselvei 
along  its  banks.  We,  from  experieaoe*  do  not 
hesitate  to  deelare,  that  our  vaoderings  throagh 
these  sylraa  wildernesses  hare  been  productive 
of  mueh  more  exciting  sensations  than  those 
merely  vhich  might  be  engendered  by  the  eflbct 
of  woodland  aeenery  alone.  Every  giant  tree 
that  spreads  its  wide  leafy  canopy  abioad  over 
our  heads  seemed  to  link  as  by  assoeiatioa  with 
eentories  h>ng  gone  by.  We,  fi>r  onr  own  part, 
had  no  donbtthat  many  of  them  beheld  the  retom 
of  our  Tkctorious  fieottisfa  army  (torn  Otterbame, 
moving  with  chastened  step,  vnder  tlie  deep 
affliction  of  the  loss  of  their  hero,  Lord  DMigUf, 
whieh  eonrerted  their  triomph  into  monming, 
and  their  mardi  into  a  faneral  processieo,  as  we 
hare  had  occasion  to  describe  it  in  our  Hiatorieal 
Bomance  <^  ''The  Wolfe  of  Badenoeh." 

The  site  of  the  ancient  Jedbnrgh«  whieh  ia  said 
to  have  been  finuided  in  845,  lies  about  four  miles 
above  the  present  town,  and  nothing  can  be 
more  romantic  or  beantifal  than  thue  whole  of 
the  great  road  in  its  way  to  the  present  town, 
both  road  and  river  winding  among  hig^  banks, 
covered  with  the  grand  remains  of  the  aoeient 
forest.  The  Marquis  of  Lothian's  old  castle  of 
Femieherst,  on  the  right  bank,  bow  partJy  in 
ruins,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  objects  the 
loTor  of  such  antiquities  can  meet  with.  It  was 
built  by  Sir  Thomas  Kerr  in  1400,  aad  It  was  a 
fortress  of  so  much  impbrtaaee  as  to  hare  under- 
gone several  sieges,  by  the  armies  of  both  ooun- 
tries.  One  memorable  beleaguerment  was  by 
the  Scottish  forces,  assisted  by  French  ajixiliaries, 
who  recaptured  it  from  the  English.  Beaug6, 
one  of  the  French  oi&eers,  has  left  a  curious  aad 
Tory  particular  account  of  this  siege,  which,  we 
griere  to  aay,  was  fuU  of  cruel  atrocities  on  the 
part  of  the  Scots,  in  revenge  for  those  formerly 
perpetrated  by  the  English.  The  remains  con- 
sist of  a  large  square  tower,  with  a  number  of 
picturesque  subsidiary  buildings.  The  old- 
fashioned  garden  is  curious  aad  interesting^  and, 
altogether,  we  know  few  places  where  we  should 
more  willingly  spend  along  «ummer*s  day  than 
amidst  the  woods  of  Femieherst^  and  we  must 
own  we  should  have  liked  it  better  prenoos  to  the 
present  apprt^h  hieing  nmde^  bj  wkkb^cacriagc 
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nay  now  get  up  to  the  door  of  the  building.  It 
could  then  only  be  reached  by  a  confined  path, 
which  made  its  devioUfl  way  among  the  huge 
oaks.  Among  these,  at  the  top  of  the  ascent 
from  the  haugh  below,  stands  the  great  oak  called 
'•The  Ring  of  the  Wood,'*  and  on  the  haugh  itself 
Btands  "The  Capon  Tree,*'  both  of  which  we  have 
had  occasion  to  notice  in  our  edition  of  "  Gilpin's 
Forest  Scenery." 

The  romantic  character  of  this  region  is  aug- 
knented  by  the  curious  cayems,  apparently  ar- 
tificial, which  are  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Jed, 
at  Hundalee,  Llntalee,  and  Mossbum-ford.  These 
were  supposed  to  have  been  used  as  places  of  re- 
treat and  concealment  in  the  olden  times.  The 
camp  where  Barbour,  in  his  **  Bruce,"  makes  the 
Douglas  lie,  for  the  defence  of  Jedburgh,  is  at 
Lintalee,  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  it  was 
here  that  he  killed.  In  personal  encounter,  the 
£arl  of  Brittany,  the  English  commander,  and 
defeated  his  army  with  great  slaughter. 

Nothing  can  possibly  be  more  romantic  than 
the  approach  to  Jedburgh,  by  the  winding  road 
and  merrily  dancing  riyer,  the  bottom  for  the 
most  part  closely  enclosed  between  ste^,  rocky. 
Wooded  banks,  but  now  and  then  expanding  into 
little  grassy  glades,  where  the  sunshine  has  fhll 
power  to  rest,  and  to  produce  a  brilliant  effect  in 
opposition  to  the  deep  neighbouving  shades,  or 
where  night  might  spread  a  moon-lit  carpet  for 
the  faeries  to  dance  upon.  And  then,  again,  when 
the  antique  town  bursts  upon  the  eye,  filling  its 
little  rock-and^wood-environed  amphitheatre,  and 
rising  backwards  to  the  north  from  the  sweep  of 
the  riyer  that  half  surrounds  it  to  the  south,  with 
the  tower  of  its  beautiful  ruined  Abbey  rising 
^andly  over  it,  we  pledge  ourselves  that  the 
trayeller  wiU  admit  that  he  has  seen  few  scenes 
more  interesting  or  beautiful. 

Jedburgh  is  one  of  those  places  which  is  unique 
in  itself,  and,  notwithstanding  our  rule  about  towns, 
it  would  deserve  to  be  more  thoroughly  described 
than  either  our  time  or  paper  will  allow  us  to  do. 
Its  imx)ortant  and  exposed  situation  eompoUed  it, 
in  the  ancient  troublesome  times,  to  be  fortified 
both  within  and  without.  At  the  upper  end  of 
the  town  was  a  very  strong  castle,  which  now  no 
longer  exists,  and  most  of  the  larger  houses  in  the 
place  were  fortified  in  the  style  of  Bastel  houses, 
and  many  traces  yet  remain  to  enable  the  learned 
antiquary  to  detect  what  it  once  was.  Its  old 
hame  was  Jedworth,  corrupted  into  Jethart,  and 
its  inhabitants  were  always  very  warlike,  wielding 
a  hnge  pole-axe  called  "the  Jethart  staff,"  with 
which  they  drove  down  all  before  them,  and 
shouting  their  resistless  war-cry  **  Jethart's  here !" 
They  are  supposed  to  have  carried  the  fortune  of 
the  day  at  the  affair  of  the  Reidswire.  Their  bold- 
ness was  excessive  ;  and  the  story  is  well  known 
of  the  Provost,  who,  in  defiance  of  their  powerful 
neighbour,  Kerr  of  Femieherst,  who  espoused  the 
cause  of  Mary  agiunst  her  son,  seized  on  the 
p<n»t8uhfant  who  brought  her  letters,  compelled 
him  to  eat  them  at  the  cross,  and  then  scourged 
him,  en  derriere,  with  his  bridle.  Femieherst 
Yeyenged  this  by  hanging  no  less  fhan  ten  of  the 


citizens  that  fell  into  his  hands.  In  our  limited 
space,  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  describe  the 
Abbey;  all  wo  can  say  is,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  specimens  of  the  Saxon  and  early  Gothic 
that  Scotland  possesses.  As  a  ruin  it  is  highly 
picturesque,  and  as  a  feature  in  this  most  roman- 
tic town  it  is  invaluable.  The  houses  towards 
the  upper  part  of  the  burgh,  or  the  "  Townhead," 
as  that  quarter  is  called,  are  peculiarly  worth 
notice.  Mr.  Chambers  tells  us  that  the  very  old 
houses  of  which  it  is  composed  have  suffered  few 
repairs,  and  no  alterations,  for  generations,  from 
their  old-fashioned  inhabitants,  who  form  a  society 
by  themselves,  and  would  by  no  means  condescend 
to  intermarry  with  the  people  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  town,  or  the  "Townfit,**  as  being  modems, 
and  infinitely  inferior  to  themselves  in  point  of 
antiquity.  We  must  confess  that  we  beheld  a 
railway  planning  up  to  Jedburgh  with  anything 
but  equanimity.  We  speak  as  an  antiquary, 
and  we,  in  that  character,  predict,  that  the  day  it 
is  opened,  the  romance  of  Jedburgh  will  be  gone. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  relic  in  the  town 
is  the  house  where  Queen  Mary  was  laid  up  with 
that  serious  illness  which  so  nearly  carried  her 
off,  and  which  was  the  result  of  her  almost  incre- 
dible exertion  and  fatigue  In  riding  into  Liddis- 
dale  to  visit  Bothwell,  who  lay  at  Hermitage 
Castle  wounded  by  the  banditti.  It  has  been 
constructed  as  a  Bastel  house  ;  it  has  a  plain 
bam-like  appearance  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the 
south  side,  where  there  is  a  large  garden  between 
it  and  the  ri?er,  a  square  tower  projects  firom  the 
building,  in  which  was  Mary's  apartment,  with 
that  of  her  tire-woman  immediately  above.  We 
had  occasion  to  visit  It  recently,  and  were  much 
gratified  by  being  admitted  by  the  ladies  who 
inhabit  it.  We  could  not  help  figuring  to  ourselves 
the  Queen  lying  in  this  la^ly  sorry  apartment, 
oppressed  by  her  malady,  and  with  every  reason 
for  her  to  believe  that  she  would  never  see  another 
chamber  but  the  grave ;  and  indeed  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  question,  whether  it  might  not  have 
been  better  for  her  if  she  had  then  and  there 
finished  her  chequered  career.  The  roof  of  this 
building  is  thatched,  as  wore  those  of  all  the 
houses  in  the  town,  and  it  is  one  of  the  few 
thatched  roofs  that  now  remain. 

Jedburgh  and  its  little  vale  are  filled  with 
gardens,  which  produce  very  superior  fruit,  espe- 
cially pears,  which  form  a  considerable  article  of 
sale  for  the  inhabitants.  Its  air  of  retirement  is 
altogether  most  fascinating.  It  is  quite  a  place 
to  inspire  a  youthful  poet,  and  wo  doubt  not  that 
the  circumstance  of  Thomson  having  received  his 
earlier  education  here,  which  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  wandering  about  amid  Nature's  scenes, 
and  filling  his  mind  with  her  choicest  pictures, 
animate  as  well  as  inanimate,  may  have  largely 
contributed  to  foster  his  future  peculiar  poetical 
turn.  We  have  heard  and  read  wonder  expressed, 
that  he  could  paint  somany  things  of  this  kind  with 
so  accurate  a  pencil,  fleeing  that  the  obesity  and 
indolence  of  his  more  adtaneed  life  was  so  great, 
that  he  never  went  out,  and  that,  consequently, 
ho  eould  fioret  h«te  Witnessed  th«  animated  feene« 
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he  deflcribes.  But  a  lad  at  school  and  a  man  in 
advanced  life  are  different  beings;  and  no  one 
▼ill  persuade  us  that  his  angling,  his  bathing, 
his  sheep-shearing,  and  other  such  pictures,  vere 
not  originally  studies  from  nature,  or  scenes  early 
impressed  upon  his  memory,  which,  when  worked 
npon  by  a  matured  mind,  produced  those  beauti- 
ful passages  in  his  '*  Seasons  *'  on  these  subjects, 
with  which  we  are  all  so  weU  acquainted.  And, 
again,  the  intellectual  leisure  of  his  lazy  life  in 
London,  when  three-fourths  of  his  time  was  spent 
in  bed,  rery  easily  explains  the  creation  of  those 
charming,  dreamy  pictures,  of  a  different  descrip- 
tion, with  which  that  delightful  poem,  the  **  Castle 
of  Indolence,"  crery where  abounds.  That  his 
mind  must  haye  been  filled  with  Scottish  pictures 
is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  following  beauti- 
ful passage  in  his  *'Autumn  '*: — 


'"  And  here  a  while  the  Muse/ 


High  hovering  o*er  the  broad  cenilean  Bcene, 

Sees  Caledonia  in  romantic  view  : 

Her  airy  moantains,  from  the  waving  main 

Invested  with  a  keen  dlffasive  sky. 

Breathing  the  soul  acute ;  her  forests  huge, 

Incult,  robust,  and  tall,  by  Nature's  hand 

Planted  of  old ;  her  azure  lakes  between 

Poured  out  extensive,  and  of  watery  wealth 

Full ;  winding  deep,  and  green,  her  fertile  vales ; 

With  many  a  cool,  translucent,  brimming  flood. 

Washed  lovely  from  the  Tweed,  (pure  parent-stream, 

Whose  pastoral  banks  first  heard  my  Doric  reed, 

With  sylvan  Jed !  thy  tributary  brook, ) 

To  where  the  north  inflated  tempest  foams 

0*er  Orca's  or  Betubium's  highest  peak  !" 

Immediately  below  Jedburgh,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  stream,  is  the  property  of  Hartrigge, 
lately  purchased  by  our  much- valued  friend,  Lord 
Campbell.  The  family  which  possessed  it  pre- 
vious to  him  had  called  it  Stewartfield,  and  we 
must  say,  that  the  practice  of  doing  away  with 
old  names  deserves  nearly  as  much  reprobation 
as  the  doing  away  with  old  places.  Lord  Camp- 
bell has  very  properly  restored  the  ancient  name, 
which  so  well  associates  itself  with  the  ancient 
Caledonian  forest,  of  which  it  formed  a  part. 
This  estate,  which  runs  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  is  beautifully  timbered  in  many  parts, 
especially  in  a  charming  retired  glen  to  the  east 
of  the  house,  called  the  Tower  Glen,  where  some 
of  the  trees  are  very  large.  This  is  a  delightful 
retreat  for  a  man  to  whom  its  possession  is 
sweetened  by  the  conviction  that  he  owes  it  to  his 
own  intellectual  exertions  ;  and  whilst  his  rank 
and  his  wealth  are  rendered  all  the  more  graceful 
and  enjoyable  by  the  conviction  that  they  have 
been  the  rewards  of  upright,  straightforward  con- 
duct, which  always  had  the  good  of  his  country 
honestly  at  heart,  the  few  weeks  of  rural  enjoy- 
ment in  which  he  indulges  here  have  their  happi- 
ness increased  by  the  circumstance  that  they 
follow  months  of  laborious  attention  to  our  na- 
tional affairs. 

And  here  the  name  of  Lord  Campbell,  and  its 
connexion  with  Edinburgh,  awakens  in  us  a 
train  of  thought  on  recent  events,  which  we 
earnestly  entreat  not  6n\j  our  gentle  and  cour- 
teous readers,  but  all  our  readers,  gentle  or  un- 
gentle,  courteous  or  nnconrteous,  to  permit  us  to 


rid  ourselves  of  before  we  proceed  farther.     But, 
in  the  first  place,  we  mast  honestly  premise  that  we, 
BJ\d  not  this  journal,  are  alone  and  individually  re- 
sponsible for  the  opinions  we  shall  utter.     In  the 
second  place,  we  must  remark  that  we  have  had 
the  good    fortune   to  be  acquainted   with  Mr. 
Cowan,  the  new  member  of  Parliament  for  the 
city,  for  above  a  dozen  of  years,   and  that  we 
have  always  entertained  the  highest  respect  .for 
that  gentleman  and  his  opinions,  having  had 
tho   honour    to   fight    with   him   in    the    same 
ranks    in    the    great    cause    of    reform  ;    and 
there  is^no  man  whose    return  to  Parliament, 
provided  it  had  been  freed  from  the  consequeueei 
concomitant  on  his  present  election,  we  should 
have  hailed  with  greater  satisfaction.     In  the 
third  place,  we  must  confess  ibhat,  since  the  in- 
tense occupation  of  official  duties  has  precluded 
the  possibility  of  our  any  longer  occupying  a 
place  in  the  political  arena,  so  very  strange  a 
macadamization  of  parties  has  taken  place,  that 
any  such  Rip-van- winkle  as  ourselves   would  be 
presumptuous  in   pretending  to  offer  anything 
like  decided  political  opinions   where    so  many 
local  causes  of  division  may  have  arisen  in  the 
Scottish  capital.     Our  remarks,  therefore,  have 
solely  to  do  with  the  intellectual  view  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  we  earnestly  entreat  that  they  may  be 
permitted  to  give  pain  or  offence  to  no  party  or 
individual  whatsoever  or  whomsoever,  seeing  that, 
on  our  part,  they  are  in  every  respect  most  inno- 
cently intended  ;  and  we  may  safely  say,  that 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Cowan's  suc- 
cess, but  entirely  refer  to  what  we  hold  to  be  the 
sad  and  irreparable  loss  of  Mr.  Macaulay.     Has 
not  Edinburgh  long  rejoiced  in  the  proud  name 
of  ''Modem  Athens,*'  which  was  willingly  ac- 
corded to  her  by  every  stranger,  of  whatsoever 
country,  who  was  acquainted  with  her  natural 
features,  or  the  intellectual  characteristics  of  her 
inhabitants  ?     And  how  came  this  last  cause  to 
operate  ?    Not  merely  because  for  some  genera- 
tions she  possessed  a  set  of  men  of  whom  those 
who  were  scientific  gave  impetus  by  their  dis- 
coveries to  the  whole  sciences  of  Europe  ;  whilst 
our  poets  and  fiction  writers    were  delighting 
every  part  of  the  habitable  earth  with  their  pro- 
ductions ;  and  our  critics  wei'e  keeping  both  the 
science  and  the  literature  of  the  whole  world 
under  wholesome  subjection.     We  say  that  it 
was  not  merely  from  these  causes  that  this  most 
honourable  title  came  to  be  applied  to  our  north- 
em  capital,  but  because  science  and  literature 
were  so  generally  diffused  in  her  very  streets,  tiiat 
they  were  breathed,  as  it  were,  in  her  very  air. 
They  were  the  merchandise,  so  to  speak,  in  which 
her  inhabitants  dealt ;  and  they  were  daily  pur- 
sued, more  or  less,  by  every  individual,  of  all 
ranks,  eaeh  being  more  anxious  than  another  to 
secure  a  due  share  of  them  before  night.     Then, 
indeed,  such  a  city,  with  such  inhabitants,  was 
well  and  fitly  represented  in  Parliament,  on  gain- 
ing freedom  of  election,  by  such  names  as  those 
of  Abercromby,  JefiQrey,  Campbell,  and  Macaulay, 
from  the  choice  of  whom  the  very  universality  of 
inteUectoal  pursuit  among  the  inhabitants  seemed 
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of  itself  to  be  preyed  and  established  !  Hov  can 
voy  awaking*  from  our  period  of  slamber,  and 
ignorant  of  the  rarioas  small  reticalations  and 
deoossations  which  seem  now  to  have  meshed  aU 
parties — ^how  can  we  reason  on  the,  to  us,  most 
unaccountable  apathy  with  which  the  citizens  of 
Sdinburgh  have  cast  away,  like  a  worthless 
weed,  Macaulay— perhaps,  at  this  moment,  the 
noblest  and  most  powerful  intellect  that  our 
country  can  boast  of— except  by  supposing  that 
the  intellectual  merchandise  of  which  we  spoke 
has  been,  for  some  time,  so  sunk  in  value  as  to  be 
no  longer  marketable,  and  that  the  brains  of  the 
citizens  have  been  clouded  and  their  vision 
dinmied  by  a  dense  Beotian  fog,  which  has  enre- 
loped  the  intellectual  city,  obscuring  the  very 
Bunmiits  of  her  rook-cradled  towers,  and  hiding 
everything  but  the  graceful  snout  of  the  tall  uti- 
litarian gas  chimney,  to  add  to  the  opacity  by  its. 
smoke.  We  belieye  that,  if  Punch  might  at  any 
time  have  the  desire  to  be  peculiarly  severe  on 
Colonel  Sibthorpe,  he  would,  for  the  nonce,  be- 
stow upon  him  the  name  of  Solon,  or  Lycurgus  ; 
and  thus,  we  fear,  have  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh, 
by  their  late  rejection  of  Macaulay,  wilfully  con- 
verted that  proud  title  of  the  '<  Modem  Athens" 
into  an  appellation  of  reproach,  so  cruel,  that, 
"  Nemo  me  impune  loMauty^  let  all  strangers  be- 
ware how  they  may  use  it  in  future,  lest,  by  so 
doing,  they  may  compromise  their  personal  safety. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Jed,  above  a  beau- 
tiful wooded  bank  that  rises  over  the  haughs  be- 
low, is  the  charming  retreat  of  Bonjedwai'd.  "We 
regret  that  we  cannot  trace  the  origin  of  this 
ancient  name.  It  is  now  the  property  of  the 
Hon.  John  Talbot.  As  we  proceed  downwards, 
the  stream,  as  it  approaches  the  Teviot,  becomes 
more  placid,  making  its  way  gently  through 
rich  arable  fields,  bordered  here  and  there  i^i^h 
trees,  and  joining  the  Teviot  opposite  to  Mount 
Teviot. 

A  very  interesting  relic  of  antiquity  appears 
on  Lord  Campbell's  eastern  march,  in  the  old 
Homan  road,  which  here  traverses  the  country. 
Here  the  artist  might  be,  at  all  times,  sure  of 
studies  of  picturesque  groups  of  figures,  from  the 
vacant  spaces  at  the  sides  of  it  being  much  fre- 
quented by  the  gipsies,  who  are  seldom  molested 
for  encamping  here.  Farther  to  the  eastward 
are  the  woods  and  place  of  Crailing  House,  si- 
tuated on  the  Oxnam  water,  which,  running 
through  the  haughs  of  Crailing,  joins  the  Teviot 
at  some  distance  below  the  kii*k.  On  the  oppo- 
site or  left  bank  of  the  Teviot  is  the  village  of 
Nisbet. 

The  Elale  water,  alrdady  mentioned  by  us, 
joins  the  Teviot  at  some  distance  below  Eckford. 
This  river,  after  leaving  the  hills,  waters,  and 
sometimes  overflows,  a  great  part  of  a  spacious 
and  valuable  plain  of  1200  acres.  Below  this 
there  is  little  to  occupy  us  till  we  reach  the  ancient 
site  of  Roxburghe  Castle,  where  a  wooded  knoll 
and  some  fragments  of  ruin  are  all  that  mark 
that  it  ever  existed.  This  is,  indeed,  a  point  on 
which  much  might  be  said  ;  and,  although  it  may 
now  be  said  to  be  gone  as  effectually  as  if  it  had 


never  existed,  it  was  long  one  of  the  great  strong* 
hold  defences  of  Scotland,  and  many  important 
passages  of  Scottish  history  are  connected  with  it. 
It  was  often  taken  and  retaken  alternately  by 
the  English  and  the  Scots.  The  historical  fact 
of  James  II.  laying  siege  to  it  in  1458,  and,  in 
his  eagerness  to  recover  it,  superintending  the 
operations  in  person,  and  losing  his  life  by  the 
bursting  of  one  of  his  ill-constructed  cannon, 
requires  no  notice,  except  we  may  mention 
that  a  thorn  tree,  in  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe*s 
park  at  Flours,  marks  the  spot  where  he  died. 
We  find  it  much  more  interesting  to  dwell  upon 
the  times  which  are  recorded  in  the  ancient 
chronicles,  and  we  much  prefer  giving  the  ac- 
count of  the  surprise  of  the  castle  and  its  reco- 
covery  from  the  English  by  the  Black  Douglas. 
As  we  find  this  nowhere  told  so  simply  or  so  well 
as  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  *^  Tales  of  a  Grand- 
father," we  shall  quote  this  most  romantic  story 
verbatim  from  that  work.  We  must  acknowledge 
that  we  do  not  consider  these  tales  as  the  least 
'  meritorious  of  the  great  author's  works  ;  and  we 
confess  that,  knowing  as  we  did  both  the  parties, 
now  no  more,  we  have  recently  been  deeply  af- 
fected by  a  reperusal  of  the  "  Dedication  to  Hugh 
Littlejohn,  Esq.,"  which,  conceived  at  the  time  in 
a  tone  of  grave  humour,  has  now  received  a  melan^ 
choly  pathos  from  the  sad  concatenation  of  events 
which  have  occurred  since  1828,  when  it  was 
written  :^ 

"  Toa  must  know  Roxburghe  was  then  a  very  Urge 
castle,  situated  noar  where  two  fine  rivers,  the  Tweed 
and  the  Teviot,  join  each  other.  Being  within  five  or  six 
miles  of  England,  the  English  were  extremely  desirous  of 
retaining  it,  and  the  Scots  equally  eager  to  obtain  po8« 
session  of  it. '  I  will  tell  you  how  it  was  taken. 

**  It  was  upon  the  night  of  what  is  called  Shrovetide, 
a  holiday  which  Roman  Catholics  paid  great  respect  to, 
and  solemnised  with  much  gaiety  and  feasting.  Most  of 
the  garrison  of  Roxburghe  Castle  were  drinking  and  ca- 
rousing, but  still  they  had  set  watches  on  the  battlements 
of  the  castle,  iu  case  of  any  sudden  attack ;  for,  as  the 
Scots  had  succeeded  in  so  many  enterprises  of  the  kind, 
and  as  Douglas  was  known  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood, 
they  conceived  themselves  obliged  to  keep  a  very  strict 
guard. 

*'  An  Englishwoman,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  officers, 
was  sitting  on  the  battlements  with  her  child  in  her  arms, 
and  looking  out  on  the  fields  below,  she  saw  some  black 
objects,  like  a  herd  of  cattle,  straggling  near  the  foot  of 
the  wall,  and  approaching  the  ditch  or  moat  of  the  castle. 
She  pointed  them  out  to  the  sentinel,  and  asked  him  what 
they  were.  '  Pooh,  pooh  !'  said  the  soldier,  '  it  is  farmer 
8uoh-a-one*8  cattle'  (naming  a  man  whose  fium  lay  near 
to  the  castle) ;  '  the  goodman  is  keeping  a  jolly  Shrove- 
tide, and  has  forgot  to  shut  up  his  bullocks  in  their 
yard;  but  if  the  Douglas  come  across  them  before 
morning,  he  is  likely  to  rue  his  negligence.'  Now  these 
creeping  objects  which  they  saw  from  the  castle  wall 
were  no  real  cattle,  but  Douglas  himself  and  his  soldiers, 
who  had  put  black  cloaks  above  their  armour,  and  were 
creeping  about  on  hands  and  feet,  in  order,  without  being 
observed,  to  get  so  near  to  the  foot  of  the  castle  wall  as 
to  be  able  to  set  ladders  to  it.  The  poor  woman,  who 
knew  nothing  of  this,  sat  quietly  on  the  wall,  and  began 
to  sing  to  her  child.  You  must  know  that  the  name  of 
Douglas  had  become  so  terrible  to  the  English  that  the 
women  used  to  frighten  their  children  with  it,  and  say  to 
them,  when  they  behaved  ill,  that  they  '  would  make  the 
Bhtok Douglas  take  them.'  And tbiasoldier's  wife WM 
singing  to  her  child,  ^ 
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^  *  HmIi  f  •,  hath  je,  Uttla  pel  ye, 
Hush  jf,  hush  je,  do  not  fret  je. 
The  Block  IXouglas  shall  not  get  ye/ 

"  *  Ton  are  not  lo  sure  of  that/  said  a  roice  close  beside 
her.  She  felt  at  the  same  time  a  heavy  hand,  with  an  Iron 
glove,  laid  on  her  shoulder,  and  when  she  looked  round, 
she  saw  the  ?ery  Black  Douglas  she  bad  been  singing 
about  standing  elose  beside  her,  a  tall,  swarthy,  strong 
man.  At  Uie  same  time,  another  Scotsman  was 
seen  ascending  the  walls,  near  to  the  sentinel.  The 
soldier  gave  the  alarm,  and  rushed  at  the  Seoteman, 
whose  name  was  Sinton  Ledehouse,  with  his  Unee  ;  but 
Simon  parried  the  stroke,  and,  closing  with  the  sentinel, 
struck  him  a  deadly  blow  with  his  dagger.  The  rest  of 
the  Scots  followed  up  to  assist  Douglas  and  Iiodehouae, 
and  the  castle  was  taken.  Many  of  the  sofdlem  were 
put  to  death,  but  Douglaa  preteeted  the  woummi  and  the 
child.  I  daro  say  she  made  DO  moro  loiigs  about  the 
Black  Dottglas," 


A^^n  wo  retam  to  Kelso  ftnd  its  1oT«ly  cnTi^ 
rons,  to  which  much  beftuty  Is  oontfllmted  by  the 
woodi  of  the  fine  place  of  Bpringwood  Puk, 
whore  the  TeTiot  joins  the  Tweed  ;  and  we  ahall 
finish  this  part  of  our  subject  by  those  beautilul 
lines  firom  Teriot's  own  poet,  Leyden,  in  bi6 
"  Scenes  of  Infancy'* : — 

'*  Bosomed  in  woods  where  mighty  rivers  run. 
Kelsons  fair  vale  expands  before  the  sun  ; 
Its  rising  downs  in  vernal  beauty  swell. 
And,  fringed  with  hazel,  winds  each  flowery  dell ; 
Green  spangled  plains  to  dimpling  lawns  sncceed. 
And  Tempo  rises  on  the  banks  of  Tweed. 
Blue  o*or  the  river  Kelso's  shadow  lies. 
And  eopae*clad  iales  amid  the  waters  rise." 
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Ab  the  hurrioane,  oren  whilst  it  blights  and  blasts, 
at  the  same  time  porifies,  so  Napoleon  passed  over  Qer- 
many,  mowing  down  antiquated  prejudices  and  ibrms  in 
whidi  whole  nations  seemed  petrifying,  like  so  many  fbe- 
sil  remains  of  ancient  days.     Tbos  the  merging  of  so 
many  small  principalities  into  large  monarchies  pre- 
pared the  way  for  a  happy,  though,  as  yet,  only  a  par- 
tial change,  which  time,  however,  will  surely  oomplete. 
YoT  if  we  cannot  in  candour  but  admit  that  the  manifold 
resident  towns  of  these  petty  sovereigns  caused  civiliza- 
tion to  glitter  and  break,  as  it  were,  into  more  points 
and  surfaces,  and  thus  to  irradiate  a  larger  space— the 
undeniable  advantage  of  the  Ikyetem — the  distractions 
which  these  divisions  and  subdivisions  caused  weakened 
the  whole  body  of  the  empire,  and  laid  it  ever  open  to 
foreign  invasion— «s  was  made  but  too  evident  in  the 
easy  victories  the  French  obtained  on  their  first  cam- 
paign in  Germany ;   and  the  dlBadvaatages  resulting 
from  the  system  were  no  less  evident  in  the  maladminis- 
tration of  the  laws  and  finances  of  those  several  petty 
states,  and  the  utter  want  of  public  security,  botli  in  the 
highways  and  byeways  of  life.     When  very  small  lords 
had  very  large  fortresses,  but  very  few  men  to  man  them 
-.-luid  very  great  need  of  money,  and  very  small  means 
of  procuring  any-— energetic  measures  of  any  kind  were 
scarce  to  be  expected  of  them  ;  and  it  is  hut  fiiir  to  the 
Grermans  to  state,  that  many  strong  places,  like  Ilohen- 
asperu  in  Wirtimbcrg,  and  Konigstein,  now  in  the  duchy 
of  Nassau,  then  belonging  to  the  electcnrate  of  Mayence, 
were  garrironed  but  by  a  handful  of  invalids  when  seized 
upon  by  Vendninme  and  Oustines,  who  spent  more 
powder  in  blowing  up  these  strongholds  tlmu  in  tak- 
ing them. 

These  courts,  or  semblances  of  courts,  according  to 
the  virtues  or  vices,  wisdom,  or  folly,  or  humom*,  of 
their  several  shadows  of  potentates,  thus  often  presented 
the  not  incurious  spectacle  of  a  model  or  a  satire ;  more 
frequently  that  of  a  parody  of  the  thing  they  aimed  at  re- 
presenting ;  at  any  rate,  the  pride  and  pomp,  sometimes 
even  the  vices  of  the  mighty  princes  whom  they  aped, 
when  transferred  within  such  narrow  limits,  mostly  took 
a  tinge  of  the  ludicrous,  which  lesser  princes  could  only 
have  avoided  bjAdopttng  a  simple  mode  of  life,  and  by 


exhibiting  those  private  virtues  that  cowmand  respsci 
whenever  and  wherever  tliey  are  met  with  ;  but  this  was 
a  piece  of  good  taste  which  the  eighteenth  oentory  too 
seldom  exhibita  in  its  annals.  It  is  to  a  small  court  of 
this  kind  I  would  introduoe  my  readers ;  and,  though 
not  historical  as  to  names  or  dates,  or,  perhaps,  even  ab- 
solute facts,  this  tale  will  be  found  as  &ithfiil  a  delinea- 
tion of  tlu)  objects  intended  to  he  brought  before  his 
view  as  if  none  of  these  were  wanting.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  matter  of  no  moment  whether  we  call  the  high  and 
mighty  lord  we  are  about  te  mention,  Gaugraf,  Land- 
graf,  Wildgraf,  Bangraf,  Pfalegraf,  Siarkgraf,  or  Buig- 
graf,  or  by  any  other  title ;  be  it  sufficient  to  say,  that, 
tluHigh  not  of  the  highest,  he  certainly  did  not  rank 
among  the  least  of  the  sovereigns  subject  to  the  empire; 
so  we  will  at  once  style  him  Duke,  and  pass  to  the  de- 
scription of  himself  and  his  belongings. 

Of  his  possessions,  if  size  alone  be  oonndered,  there 
would,  indeed,  be  but  little  to  say ;   but,  though  not 
large,  they  contained  a  world  of  traditional  and  historical 
associations  that  made  the  grey  towers  and  ruins— that, 
time-hallowed,  loomed  through  the  waving  forests  which 
crowned  the  heights — ^a  fimd  for  the  recorder  of  ps£t 
lore,  and  an  object  of  deep  interest  to  the  ronukutic  or 
artistic  mind.     True,  the  deep,  tangled  woods,  that 
glowed  in  such  bright  and  varied  tints  under  the  cheer- 
ing autumnal  sun,  were  rendered  perilous  to  the  poor 
pedestrian  by  hordes  of  vagrants,  of  every  denomination 
and  description,  who  infested  the  country,  and  met  with 
no  check  adequate  to  their  numbers  and  darmg.     The 
solitary  wanderer  was  bold  indeed  who  should  have  ven- 
tured to  climb  the  sunmits  of  the  verdant  hills,  whenoe 
he  may  have  longed  to  gaze  on  the  blue  ooean  of  dis- 
tance.    The  felon  knight  was,  indeed,  departed,  but  the 
vagabond  still  infested  the  crumbling  walls  of  the  nmed 
coiiile,  as  ready  to  spring  thence  on  his  prey  as  ever 
were  their  first  possessors.    Gamiany,  then,  especially  in 
these  small,  weak  states,  presented  strange  and  startling 
contrasts*    Dark,  firowning  fortreaaes,  encloee4  some 
choice  spirits — ^the  poet,  the  thinker,  and  tlie  M^dier-- 
who  expiated  behind  bolt  and  bar  some  trifling  offi»ce, 
often  the  m^re  viotuns  of  caprice  or  of  a  oonH  is- 
irigoA ;  whilst  the  gip^  and  the  robber  wire  doing  ud 
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daring  their  worst  with  Imfnmity  in  €k>d*8  free  air, 
in  the  &ce  of  hia  bright  heaven,  and  of  the  laws* 
Every  spot  iras  marked  by  tradition  or  a  legend,  aacred 
to  history  or  to  fable«  Snoh  the  land  I  would  speak  of— « 
lovely,  yet  full  of  fanlts — so  dear  to  romance  fbr  these 
very  &ults — Germany,  snoh  as  it  has  kog  ceased  to  be, 
and  never  will  be  again. 

The  reigning  Doke  and  Duchess  of  Imminghausen 
Birkenburg  Erlenstadt  were  no  longer  young  j  and  neither, 
could  the  almost  yearly  records  of  their  appearance  which 
the  palace  fiimlshed  be  relied  upon,  had  ever  been  good* 
looking  ;  still,  the  air  and  self-possession  of  one  acous> 
tomed  to  homage  spread  over  features  and  a  presence 
that  otherwise  would  have  been  insignificant,  an  air  and 
a  grace  which  seldom  failed  of  effect,  until  the  Duke 
spoke,  when  no  look,  however  benign,  could  veil  the 
hopeless  shallowness  of  Serenissimo^  as  the  town  and  the 
court  were  wont  to  style  him. 

The  Duchess,  though  short  and  stout,  was  erect  like  a 
Maypole,  and  stately  as  a  swan.  Let  not  this  be  thought 
preposterous.  A  very  little  observation  will  show  that 
dignity  of  mien  is  less  dependent  on  natural  than  ac- 
quired forms  ;  inasmuch  as  we  seldom  see  beauty  alone 
confer  it,  but  constantly  may  behold  how  its  harshest 
contrast  cannot  rob  birth  and  station  of  this  their  un- 
deniable privilege. 

Thus  the  Duchess  had  a  lofty  bearing,  despite  all  the 
hindrances  Nature  had  put  in  her  way.  Her  step  was 
slow  and  stately  as  a  Spaniard's,  and  the  frigid  look  of 
her  pale  blue  eyes  was  enough  to  freeze  the  thought  on 
the  lip,  and  cause  the  conscious  blush  to  rise  to  the 
most  innocent,  temples.  Under  this  awfrd  look  the  heart 
of  its  object  misgave  him,  and  memory  involuntarily 
set  to  work  in  order  to  tax  him  with  some  possible  de- 
reliction from  propriety,  some  want  of  respect  due  to 
time  or  |)lace,  some  orime  of  Uze  iUquette — such  mis- 
demeanours being  the  most  severely  viewed  at  the  court 
of  Imminghausen. 

Pride — Uie  mere  pride  of  birth  and  station — waa  the 
leading  feature,  <»*,  more  properly  speaking,  the  engulph- 
ing,  all-absorbing  quality  of  the  Duchess'  mind  ;  for  it 
had  moet  literally  engulphed  all  the  other  qualities,  good 
or  bad,  with  which  it  had  pleased  nature  originally  to 
endow  her,  and  completely  neutralised  the  impulses  of  a 
heart  at  once  kind  and  sincere,  and  warped  a  spirit  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  Just.  Thus  a  fund  of  vir- 
tues that  might  have  made  life  pleasant  to  herself,  and 
endeared  her  to  others,  was  swallowed  up  in  that  one 
mighty  prejudice,  which,  though  she  was  excellent  in 
many  ways,  caused  her  to  be  more  feared  than  loved  in 
the  limited  eirole  which  to  her  was  a  universe. 

To  this  description  it  need  scarce  be  added,  that  high 
mental  aoquirements  were  without  the  range  of  either. 
This  deficiency  was,  in  the  Duchess,  rather  betrayed  by 
the  absence  than  the  presence  of  any  particular  form  of 
wit ;  but  in  the  Duke  it  became  very  conspicuous, 
fhm  his  perpetual  attempts  at  display.  The  Duke  and 
Dnehess  had  always  lived  in  harmony,  which  the  pro- 
found respect  each  entertained  for  the  dignity  of  the 
house  had  maintained  through  every  trial,  and  in  this,  as 
in  many  other  respects,  pride  had  greatly  assisted,  if 
not  mmnly  incited,  to  a  moral  end.  The  only  fruit  of 
this  eahii  union  had  been  a  son,  who,  strange  to  say, 
seemed  gifted  by  Xature  with  all  the  fire  which  she  had 
denied  the  panirts.    His  n«twe»  -murrn^  impalairey  au« 


ceptible,  had  been  One  originally  of  great  promise ;  but, 
for  want  of  proper  guidance,  his  abilities  and  qualities 
became  obscured  by  obstinacy,  which  would  liardly 
yield  to  neoessity,  and  rendered  him  utterly  deaf  to 
counsel. 

The  residenoe^»«8  the  town  where  the  sovereign  re* 
sides  is  invariably  denominated  in  Germany — was  very 
small,  inasmuch  as  there  was  a  &ir  view  of  the  country 
beyond  at  either  end  of  tlie  principal  street,  that,  namely, 
in  which  the  palace  stood.  And  a  huge  palace  it  was— 
grand  in  its  proportions,  severe  in  its  architecture,  mag- 
nificent in  its  details — but  utterly  out  of  keeping  with 
the  siae  and  style  of  all  around  it,  except,  perhaps,  the 
splendour  of  the  mountain  scenery  which  its  windows  so 
freely  commanded.  The  contrast  with  the  small,  ill -built, 
worse  kept,  mean-looking  houses  of  the  town,  was  as 
painful  to  the  eye  as  the  absence  of  heavy,  splendid 
pieces  of  architecture  is  in  great  and  populated  cities. 
In  this  town  there  were  but  three  objects  the  eye  could 
rest  upon — ^the  huge  palace,  which  looked  alone  and  de- 
solate in  its  glory*--the  barracks — and  the  town  gates, 
two  of  which  were  built  in  the  Doric  style,  and  might 
have  been  the  prelude  to  an  Atliens,  and  one,  recently 
constructed,  in  the  modera  Gothic,  which  unfortunately 
came  down  the  very  first  time  tliat  a  high,  heavily-ladeu 
cart  attempted  to  pass  it.  As  it  had  been  achieved  from 
a  design  by  the  prince's  own  hand,  the  court  hushed  up 
the  affiiir  with  all  haste,  and  it  was  an  understood  thing 
at  the  palace  to  consider  the  event  as  connected  with 
some  revolutionary  principle,  and  the  carter  as  an  emis- 
sary of  the  Jaeobing  in  disguise.  How  far  this  hypo- 
thesis would  bear  the  test  of  a  closer  investigation,  was 
a  question  not  likely  to  arise  at  the  palace,  where  it  was 
considered  the  very  highest  breach  of  decorum  to  inves- 
tigate or  question  anything  whatever ;  and  if  any  flitting 
notion  eeemed  more  particularly  to  need  elnoidation,  this 
the  Duke  settled,  finally  and  for  ever,  by  a  bon^nwt, 
from  which  there  was  no  appeal,  in  matters  great  or 
small. 

Yet  pleasant  withal  to  thiiT  day  are  the  large,  shady 
parka  of  such  residences,  ever  open  to  the  public,  and 
where,  within  sound  of  the  trickling  fountains,  or  tlie 
tiny  waterfidls,  the  German  student  di'eams  his  first 
dream  of  love — the  future  poet  indites  his  first  lines — 
the  young  artist  ventures  his  first  sketch — and  the  idler, 
whose  glance  roves  from  height  to  height,  from  ruined 
tower  to  tower,  first  gets  attracted  towards  history's 
grave  page.  The  gravel  ia  smoothly  kept — ^the  flowers 
sweetly  scent  the  air — ^the  friendly  bench  is  invitingly 
placed  on  a  rising  knoll,  whence  the  eye  can  scan  the  ex- 
tensive views  around,  and  all  for  the  use  of  the  most 
ragged  old  woman,  the  wooden-legged  soldier,  the  weaiy 
and  heated  artisan,  as  well  as  f<^  the  highest.  There 
anxious  mothers  need  scarcely  dread  the  nursery-nuud's 
careleasneea  their  darlings  are  safe  as  they  play  around 
the  bench  where  she  sits  knitting ;  and  the  old  man 
may  smoke  hia  afternoon's  pipe,  or  take  his  imp,  without 
fear  of  interruption.  Here,  too,  fond  vows  have  been, 
and  will  yet  be  exchanged ;  but,  perhaps,  to  be  more 
conscientiously  kept,  more  truly  spoken,  than  in  more 
crowded  pUrlieus. 

On  a  certain  12th  of  May,  17 — i  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  were  taking  their  customary  walk  in  the  pic- 
ture-gallery, whose  lei^gth  was  well  calculated  to  afibsd 
the  comfiirt  of  a  promenadey  whenever  the  weather  pre- 
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vented  the  court  frcm  stirring  out ;  it  served  often,  too, 
as  a  reception-room,  though  not  officially  styled  such, 
and  was  habitually  the  scene  of  all  the  ducal  domestic 
cogitations.  Though  the  hour  was  yet  early,  the 
Duchess  was  already  stately  in  her  hoops  and  high 
red  heels,  already  very  highly  rouged,  and  her  head- 
gear pretematnrally  elevated,  her  air  serious  and  col- 
lected as  ever.  The  Duke's  hair,  just  fresh  from  the 
bands  of  the  court  /rtVur,  spread  like  the  fluttering 
wings  of  some  huge  bird  on  either  side  his  head,  and 
sent  volunies  of  scented  powder  around  him  at  his  every 
movement,  and  ever  and  anon  he  shook  it  gracefully, 
as,  from  his  snuff-box,  whose  lid  exhibited  her  portrait 
surrounded  with  diamonds,  he  offered  his  consort  a 
pinch,  with  amiable  condescension.  They  had  thus 
taken  a  few  silent  turns  up  and  down  the  gallery,  when 
-  the  Duke  obsen^ed,  with  his  peculiar  abruptness  of 
manner,  which  was  apt  to  startle  the  uninitiated — 

''  Do  yon  know  who  was  presented  to  me  this  morn- 
ing, my  dear?" 

*'  How  should  I  f"  the  Duchess  gravely  remarked. 
**  I  never  permit  myself  to  inquire  into  your  movements, 
my  good  lord  :  I  am  quite  content  to  wait  for  what  it 
may  be  your  will  and  pleasure  to  oonununicate." 

**  Yon  are,  indeed,  a  model  of  a ;"  the  Duke 

was,  in  his  jovial  humour,  about  to  say  **  wife  ;**  but  he 
checked  himself  in  time,  and  added,  gracefully  bowing, 
"  of  a  piincess.  However,  it  is  no  state  secret,  so  I 
may  let  yon  into  it.  It  was  Von  Adlersklau.  He 
wishes  to  become  an  officer  in  my  guards — a  likely  lad 
— ^wants  air,  and  so  forth  ;  but  we*ll  take  care  of  that. 
However,  what  do  you  think  I  told  him  V*  The  Duke 
intently  gazed  into  the  Duchess'  &int  blue  eyes  in  the 
very  justifiable  hope  she  would  not  anticipate  too  clearly 
the  ban^mot  with  which  he  meant  to  astonish  her. 

**  Your  Liebden,  is  so  very  witty,  I  cannot  presume  to 
guess,"  replied  his  consort. 

"  Yon  give  it  up  ;  you  cannot  find  it  out.  Well,  I 
said  to  him, '  Are  you  a  hand  at  riddles  ?  Who  is  the 
fiurest  reckoner  in  the  whole  world  ?'  He  looked  posed 
—mortally  posed.  I  was  generous.  <  Death,'  said  I ; 
'  for  he  makes  all  people  pay  the  same  debt,  and  lets  no 
one  off.'  £h !  eh  I  eh  !  I  can't  help  laughing  even 
now. 
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The  Duchess  dutifhlly  chimed  in  ;  but  her  cachinna- 
tion  sat  bo  strangely  on  her  grave,  solemn  face,  any 
other  uai  the  I)pke  would  have  suspected  its  sincerity  ; 
ki  fact,  the  Duchess  would  have  been  tempted  to  think 
Serenissimo's  jokes  both  stale  and  stupid  in  any  other 
but  a  ducal  mouth  ;  but  her  besetting  sin  here  turned 
to  a  virtue  ;  for  it  blinded  her  to  her  husband's  absur- 
dity as  completely  as  Cupid's  bandage  has  ever  done. 

''  Very  good ;  was  it  not  ?"  said  the  Duke,  still 
laughing,  though  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  repeating 
this  joke  for  the  last  twenty  years.  The  Duchess  bent 
her  head  in  silent  assent,  and  the  Duke  continued — 
''  but  not,  withal,  quite  so  fresh  as  what  I  said  at  our 
last  reception  to  Countess  Dassel's  niece,  who  is  on  a 
visit  to  her,  you  know.  She  was  complaining  that  her 
bonnets  and  caps  were  ruined  by  the  jomney,  and  had 
arrived  a  perfect  jam,  because  her  husband  had  insisted 
on  their  being  sent  by  the  wain  instead  of  taking  them 
in  their  own  travelling  carriage,  as  she  wished.  Seeing 
her  so  pathetic  on  the  subject,  I  said,  by  way  of  con- 
Bolation,  <  Madam,  be  not  distressed ;  instead  of  bonnets, 


yon  have  bonnet  powder ;  it  is  a  new  fiuhion  yon  will 
introduce  to  the  wt>rld.'  Bonnet  powder — new,  this^ 
my  dear,  there's  no  denying  it,  is  very  new  and  very 
rich.  Everybody  laughed  extremely.  I  am  afrud  you 
don't  hiugh,  my  dear." 

<<  Oh  yes,"  said  the  Duchess,  forcing  a  faint  giggle 
from  the  innermost  regions  of  her  throat ;  "  v^y  funny. 
Eh  J  eh  !  very  droll," 

^  Then,  my  dear,  allow  me,"  offering  a  pinch  of 
snuff  to  his  obliging  spouse.  ^*  It  was  no  later  than 
yesterday  I  said  to  the  master  of  the  ceremonies^  *  If 
you  were  a  dentist,  what  would  you  do  f  He  was  per- 
plexed^-distressed.  *  Well,'  said  I,  *  would  you  not 
draw  Time's  tooth,  that  does  so  much  evil  V  Ha  !  ha  ! 
ha  !  but  you  don't  langh.  Duchess." 

"  Ah  !  ah  !"  feebly  echoed  the  lady  ;  "  very  strange ; 
but  yon  are  sometimes  a  little  hard  upon  one." 

"  Hard  !  I  should  hope  so  !"  and  here  the  Duke  drew 
himself  up  to  his  fhll  height,  which  was  oonsideraUe, 
and  looked  down  on  his  tiny  Duchess  with  all  the  con- 
scious superiority  which  his  exalted  notion  of  his  ovn 
abilities  so  often  gave  him. 

Here  the  conversation  flagged  ;  for  having  informed 
the  Duchess  of  his  latest  bont-motSf  he  had  nothing  moie 
to  say,  and  they  walked  side  by  side,  absorbed,  as  it 
might  have  seemed  to  casual  observers,  in  thought,  but 
in  reality  vainly  striving  to  catch  at  any.  At  last  the 
Duke  said,  as  his  eye  chanced  to  light  on  one  of  the 
'  pictures  that  adorned  the  galleiy^ 

'*  Do  you  remember,  my  dear,  the  remark  I  once 
made  about  that  portrait  f  I  know  it  caused  much 
merriment  at  the  time,  but  I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me, 
recollect  what  it  was." 

**  It  is  that  of  a  princess  who  married  an  hereditary 
prince  of  your  house,  but  ^'nose  son,  not  husband,  suc- 
ceeded. But  for  that  posthumous  prince— that  child 
which  she  holds  in  her  arms — ^your  house  would  have 
been  extinct." 

**  True  ;  very  true,"  said  the  Duke,  with  a  Tacant 
expression  of  countenance  ;  then  it  suddenly  lighted  m 
with  renewed  animation,  as  he  exclaimed,  ^*  I  have  it — 
I  have  it ;  some  one  or  other  was  proaing  aboat  hi» 
journey  to  Italy,  and  the  arts,  and  the  pictures,  and 
galleries  there,  and  telling  us  long  stories  about  ma- 
donas  in  a  chair,  and  madonas  in  straw  hats,  and 
madonas  with  pearls.  It  was  in  this  gallery.  I 
stopped  short  before  this  very  picture,  and  said,  pobt- 
ing  up  at  the  same  time, '  And  this,  sir,  is  the  lady, 
child,  and  cherry ;'  for,  observe,  my  dear,  that  huge 
bunch  of  cherries  which  my  in&nt  ancestor  holds  in  his 
hand.  Would  you  believe  it,  my  dear  ;  though  ereiy 
one  else  laughed,  the  stranger  did  not,  bnt  stared  at  me 
like  a  wild  Indian." 

The  Duchess  agun  complacently  simpered ;  bat  the 
portrait  had  awakened  other  thoughts  in  her  mind; 
and,  after  a  short  pause  of  courtesy,  perceiving  her  lord 
had  nothing  more  to  add  for  the  time  being,  she  re- 
marked, with  some  emphasis,  ^  Only  sons  should  many 
early." 

<*  Yes ;  young  men  are  skittish  things,"  anawered 
the  Duke ;  **  may  I,"  presenting  his  snuff-box,  frun 
which  the  pinch,  whether  wanted  or  not,  never  was 
refused.  **  The  first  thing  they  do  is — but  I  am  afraid 
to  shock  yon,  my  dear-— ^"    The  Dachess  drew  her" 
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self  up,  and  looked,  though  one  nught  hare  deemed  the 
thing  impossible,  stiffer  than  before. 

"  It  is  very  immoral,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing," 
said  the  Dake  ;  *^  but  then  yon  must  make  allowances — 
in  oar  station." 

"  Yes,"  sighed  the  Dnchess ;  "  but  how  many  a 
noble  house  has  failed  through  these  same  follies  which 
men  may,  but  princes  should  not,  think  lightly  of,  on 
account  of  this  very  peril." 

**  Surely  you  do  not  fancy  we  are  about  to  lose  our 
Prince,'*  said  the  Duke,  sharply. 

"  Heayen  forbid  !  but  such  dispensations  have  come 
upon  the  highest  £unilies  quite  unawares  ;  and  our 
young  prinoe  should  secure  the  continuation  of  your 
line,  since  it  has  pleased  heav-.n  to  bestow  but  one  son 


on  us." 

*'  True ;  most  true,"  said  the  Duke,  assuming  an 
air  of  deep  thought  as  he  gazed  on  the  Duchess  ;  **  you 
are  right ;  but  where  to  find  the  bride,  and  on  so  short 
a  notice — ^for  the  case  is  imminent ;  there's  no  time  to 
lose  ;  the  Prince  is  past  twenty." 

"  The  house  must  of  course  be  unexceptionable,"  said 
the  Duchess  ;  **  unluckily  I  have  no  niece." 

"  Very  unlucky,"  said  the  Duke ;  "  but  the  Prince 
has  expensive  tasted  I  do  not  think  money  should  be 
lost  sight  of  altogether  in  this  affair." 

"  There's  the  reigning  Duke  of  L— ;  he  has 
several  princesses,  and  would  not,  I  am  sure,  refuse." 

"  Refuse  !"  said  the  Duke  ;  "  refuse  !  No  one  of 
my  house  has  ever  been  refused ;  but,"  he  added,  in 
his  usual  urbane  tone— for  he  was  at  bottom  a  good- 
natured  man — "  but  there  are  too  many  fair  daughters." 

"  And,"  siud  the  Duchess,  musingly,  "  they  are 
cousins  to  the  Emperor.  Should,  perchance^  the  young 
people  disagree,  this  circumstance  might  be  awkward." 

«  Very  true,"  assented  the  Duke.      "  There's  the 

only  daughter  of  our  neighbour  the  Count  of  B ; 

she  is  beautiful  and  accomplished,  and  rich  besides." 

^*  Yes,"  said  the  Duchess  ;  **  but  I  think  there  is  a 
flaw  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  their  genealogical 
tree,"  and  she  shook  her  head  thoughtfully. 

*^  About  the  middle  !"  said  the  Duke,  coaxingly  ; 
«  that's  rather  distant ;  for  my  part,  I  wouldn't  mind 
it.  By  the  way,  my  dear,  the  young  Baron  Silberbach 
is  just  returned  from  the  university,  you  know.  He 
was  presented  to  me  the  other  day  as  a  first-rate 
scholar  in  all  sorts  of  abstruse  things  ;  so  I  said,  *  I'll 
put  you  a  scientific  question,  young  man,  that  may 
chance  to  pass  your  wisdom.  What's  that  thing  on 
earth  and  in  heaven  that's  always  equidistant  ?'  He 
was  silent ;  he  looked  confused.  *  Why,  the  middle,' 
said  I ;  '  the  middle,  to  be  sure.'  He  did  laugh,  my 
dear,  and  so  heartily  too,  it  would  have  done  your  heart 
good  to  see  him.  I  have  taken  a  great  fancy  to  him  ; 
a  nice  youth  he  is,  and  shall  have  advancement  here, 
as  I  have  promised  him." 

The  Duchess  listened  patiently  to  the  stale  joke  her 
husband  favoured  her  with  for  the  hundredth  time  in 
that  very  gallery  up  which  she  was  majestically  sailing, 
and  even  waited  to  hear  if  he  would  add  anything  more, 
with  the  punctilious  respect  she  maintained  on  all  points 
connected  with  him,  then  resumed— ^ 

"  What  say  you  to  the  Princess  Helena  of  M ? 

She  is  but  seventeen,  and  I  am  informed,  at  the  death 
of  the  Bishop  of  F— ,  her  uncle,  she  is  expected  to 
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inherit  something  handsome.  She  is  of  a  very  great 
house,  so  far  as  illustration  goes,  but  which  is  too  far 
off*,  and  not  in  a  position  to  protect  her  in  a  way  ever 
to  trouble  our  son  :  so  that  he,  at  any  rate,  would  have 
every  chance  of  happiness  in  this  alliance.  What  say 
you,  my  dear  Lord  ?  for  your  opinion  can  alone  guide 
us  all  to  a  happy  issue." 

**  Well,  my  dear,  I  was  just  thinking  she'd  do  very 
well  in  every  respect.  She  has  never  seen  me,  you 
know,  so  my  wit  will  come  quite  fresh  and  pungent 
upon  her. 

"  It  is  not  worth  mentioning  the  matter  to  Prince 
Henry,"  said  the  mother,  '*  because  he  can  have  no 
possible  objection." 

'^  And  if  he  had,"  said  the  Duke, ''  don't  we  know 
best  what's  for  his  good  and  pleasure  ?  We'll  take 
him  by  surprise,  and  call  it '  un  marriage  en  turprUeJ* 
Eh  !  eh  !  eh  !  Very  good  ;  but  I  think  it  is  time  to 
reconduct  you  to  your  apartments.  Pray,  remember, 
however,  this  is  a  state  secret ;  so  be  silent.  I'll  send 
for  the  minister  no  later  than  to-day  about  it." 

Thus  lightly,  and  without  granting  them  any  part  or 
parcel  in  the  affair,  was  the  whole  life  of  two  beings 
decided  upon,  and  that,  too,  in  its  very  dawn.  True, 
men  often  determine  on  measures  as  grave,  without 
more,  or,  perhaps,  even  so  much  ground  for  election  ; 
but  every  man  b  more  prepared  to  abide  by  his  own 
folly  than  even  by  the  wisdom  of  others.  The  German 
proverb,  "  Man's  will  is  his  paradise,"  folly  bears  out 
this  view  of  the  case,  more  especially  in  that  country 
where  the  saying  originated. 

Before  all  the  necessary  prelimiuaries  were  settled, 
the  dower  fixed,  and  the  rights  of  the  foture.  Princess 
clearly  defined,  there  were  as  many  journeys  to  and  fro, 
as  many  envoys  to  scour  the  country,  as  many  diploma- 
tic ruses  and  finesses  on  either  part,  to  grant  as  little, 
and  obtain  as  much  as  could  be  extorted  from  the  other, 
as  though  the  weal  of  nations  depended  on  an  event  of 
so  strictly  a  domestic  nature.  It  was,  however,  brought 
at  last  to  a  happy  issue,  after  having  nearly  split  on  a 
rock  or  two,  which  were  luckily  and  adroitly  removed  by 
the  deep  sagacity  and  profound  policy  of  the  court  of 
Imminghausen — abetted,  perhaps,  by  the  desire  fathers 
generally  experience,  whether  Princes  or  not,  to  get  rid, 
as  soon  as  possible,  of  their  marriageable  daughters. 

One  awkward  accident  marred  somewhat  the  majesty 
of  the  discussion.  The  bearer  of  important  dispatches 
from  the  Minister  to  the  Duke's  agent  at  the  court  of 
the  bride  elect's  &ther,  a  tall  sturdy  soldier  in^  the 
Duke's  own  uniform,  was  stopped  whilst  crossing  a  wood, 
and  cleaned  out  of  his  documents,  twenty-four  kreutzers, 
and  some  bread  and  cheese,  the  only  things  besides  that 
his  pockets  contained.  To  fly  thus  in  the  face  of  the 
Duke's  own  regimentab  was  too  much  audacity  for  the 
court  to  believe  in  ;  and  it  was  there  confidently  asserted 
that  a  neighbouring  court,  anxious  to  discover  the  secrets 
of  the  Duke,  had  been  the  hidden  instigators  of  this  out- 
rage. But  some  there  were  among  the  unprivileged  to 
appear  at  court,  who  were  sceptical  enough  on  this  head 
to  afiirm  the  missing  dispatches  were  one  day  discovered 
in  the  basket  of  a  female  vagrant,  enwrapping  some 
pounds  of  butter  which  she  had  brought  to  market ;  a 
fact,  however,  studiously  kept  from  the  knowledge  of  tho 
Sovereign  by  the  prime  minister,  who  was  quite  enough 
of  a  courtier  to  know  how  disagreeably  such  a  triviality 
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woald  jar  irith  the  telf-«xalUti<m  to  whioh  the  reigning 
fkanlj  was  addicted.  Ko  he  wisely  conAacated  the  hat- 
ter to  his  own  use,  and  committed  the  tell-tale  papers  to 
the  flames. 

The  difficulties  that,  at  one  time,  nearly  broke  ofl'the 
whole  afiair  were  these  :^The  Duke,  once  struck  with 
the  notion  that  his  house  might,  by  any  untoward  acci- 
dent, oome  to  an  end,  becoming  ardently  desirous  of 
possessing  grand-children  as  speedily  as  might  be,  was 
very  averse  from  any  delay  in  the  execution  of  the  mar- 
riage scheme ;  but  the  female  relations  of  the  bride  were 
equally  anxious  to  gain  time  for  the  making  up  of  a 
hand(k)me  trout9€atiy  and  the  eagerness  of  both  parties 
well  nigh  defeated  their  purpose  altogether. 

Now  this  was  a  graver  point  than  may  at  first  be 
supposed.  It  was  not  a  mere  matter  of  months,  but 
years,  which  this  question  implied.  In  Germany,  slow 
and  methodic  par  excellence^  they  are  far  from  proceed- 
ing at  the  galloping  rate  of  our  own  more  practical  coun- 
try in  this  or  any  other  matters.  Throughout  all 
classes  of  society,  two  or  three  years  are  generally  al- 
lowed on  such  occasions  for  necessary  preparation — such 
as  getting  up  the  linen,  and  securing  and  fttmishing  the 
lodging.  And  many  a  union  has  been  delayed,  to  the 
writer**  knowledge,  beyond  that  period,  by  trifling  diffi- 
culties occuring  in  these  seemingly  trivial  clrcumstanoes. 
But  if,  QQ  the  one  hand,  this  does  not  argue  much  in 
favour  of  (ferman  passion,  on  the  other  it  speaks  volumes 
for  their  truth  and  stedfastness.  Another  moral,  too,  it 
clearly  points  out,  namely,  the  scantiness  of  suitable  lodg- 
ings in  the  provincial  towns,  and  the  impossibilty,  under 
whatever  pressure  of  circumstances,  of  procuring  any 
thing  impromptu  in  that  country  ;  and  in  this,  as  in 
many  other  respects,  nothing  can  be  more  chastening 
to  an  impatient  spirit  than  a  prolonged  sojourn  in  Ger- 
many. 

The  Duke,  however,  triumphed  in  this  instance,  and 
the  ceremony  was  to  take  place  within  the  twelvemonth. 
The  last  persons  made  acquainted  with  the  important 
event  projected,  at  either  court,  were  those  destined  to 
figure  as  principal  characters  in  the  pageant.  Neither 
remonstrated  ;  for  they  knew  too  well  the  fruitiessness 
of  such  a  measure :  but  the  announcement  acted  very 
differently  on  each.  The  Princess,  trained  to  passive 
obedience  from  earliest  infancy,  dreamed  not  of  opposi- 
tion ;  and  utterly  inexperienced  in  general  in  the  world's 
ways,  she  felt  no  misgiving  of  any  kind.  But  the 
Prince,  who,  as  we  have  elsewhere  said,  was  wilfid  and 
headstrong,  hatod,  from  the  very  hour  her  name  was  first 
mentioned  to  him,  one  whose  only  and  most  involuntary 
fault  was  being,  as  it  were,  forced  upon  him. 

When  the  young  Princess  appeared  at  his  flither*s 
conrt,  she  produced  an  unfavourable  impression  on  most 
of  her  beholders.  Timid,  bashfbl,  awkward,  and  un- 
formed, although  the  delicate  conUmr  of  her  person  and 
face  bore,  to  the  c<miun8$ewy  a  promise  of  fUture  beauty, 
that  beauty,  as  well  as  her  merits,  whatever  they  might 
be,  seemed,  as  yet,  but  in  the  bud  :  nor  did  the  young 
Prince  feel  any  interest  in  her  possible  development,  the 
rather,  perhaps,  that  a  riper  stage  of  female  loveliness 
had  already  taken  possession  of  his  fancy. 

The  Princess,  having  been  wedded  by  proxy,  had  ar- 
rived at  her  new  home  with  a  seemly  train  of  attendants, 
for  the  most  part  belonging  to  her  fhture  lord's  house- 
hold.   As  she  beheld  the.  belt  of  mountains  that  girded 


the  smiling  plains,  yellow  with  the  ripening  eorn,  per- 
chance she  indulged  in  some  bright,  warm  vision  of  hap- 
piness, such  as  it  is  youth's  sweetest  privily  to  enter- 
tain ;  and  whilst  gazing  on  the  happy  laughing  faces  of 
the  young  virgins  and  children  who  greeted  her  vith 
flowers,  and  songs,  and  smiles,  as  she  proceeded  along 
the  high  street  and  across  the  square  before  the  palarc, 
she,  perchance,  dreamed  of  childish  glee  like  their'a ; 
but  at  sight  of  the  huge,  dull  palaoe  in  whioh  her  ds^s 
were  henceforth  to  be  spent,  and  of  the  group  assembled 
on  the  majestic  flight  of  steps  of  this  provincial  Ver- 
sailles, well  might  her  heart  sink  within  her.    There 
stood  the  Duke,  with  his  fiice  set  on  the  half  grin,  in  an- 
ticipation of  his  intended  wittictsma,  and  th^  effect  on 
a  new,  and,  he  had  reason  to  hope,  perfectly  compUcent 
listener.     There,  also,  stood  the  Duchess  in  prodigtoai 
hoops,  Just  got  up  for  the  occasion,  and  with  heart  cer- 
tainly overflowing  with  maternal  benevolence,  yet  look- 
ing as  prim  and  rigid  as  one  of  the  monumental  efligia 
in  her  family  vault.     Near  her  was  the  Prince,  in  a  very 
stiff  uniform,  than  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  ima^m 
a  more  unfavourable  disguise  to  a  tall,  well-formed  per- 
son ;  keeping  his  head  artificially  erect,  as  if  some  di»> 
agreeable  periVime  threatened  his  high  and  mighty  olfac- 
tory organs,  powder  masking  the  rich  brown  of  his  luxu- 
riant locks,  and  a  cold  formality  checking  all  the  gnce 
and  warmth  of  youth. 

Immediately  behind  the  Duke  stood  the  prime  minis- 
ter ;  a  short,  fat,  and  very  important  personage,  pos- 
sessed of  a  mysterious  look,  a  diplomatio  smile,  and  a 
nod  of  such  promise,  that,  although  endowed  with  no- 
thing else  in  the  wide  world  beyond  these  gifts  of  Nature 
or  of  Art,  they  sufficed  to  elevate  him  to  his  present  14'h 
post  at  the  court ;  and,  indeed,  would  have  been  sulfi- 
cient  to  make  his  fortune  in  a  larger  sphere,  had  hesTen 
wiUed  to  place  him  in  such  a  one.  Next  came  the  mas- 
ter of  the  ceremonies,  a  tall,  thin,  soor-looking  qKcimen 
of  bustle  and  arrogance,  always  in  a  hnrry  himself^  and 
scaring  others  by  his  nervous  excitement  about  nothing. 
He  was  an  immense  fiivourite  at  the  palace :  without  him 
nothing  could  proceed-^-he  was  the  rery  comer-stone  of 
its  semblance  of  life. 

A  few  more  courtiers  were  grouped  respeotfhUy  behind 
the  Duke,  whom  it  is  needless  to  describe.  At  the 
Duchess'  rear  stood  a  small  but  formidable  knot  of  dov- 
agers  \  of  whom  it  might  have  been  suspected  that  they 
had  been  selected  by  that  great  lady's  domestic  prudence, 
as  tiot  likely  to  turn  the  male  heads  at  the  palace. 
They  were,  indeed,  strange  samples  of  the  female  world 
at  Imminghausen  ;  with  cheeks  rouged  to  the  coloor  of 
their  carriage  wheels,  and  their  heads  nodding  beneath 
a  weight  of  flour  and  staroh,  sufficient  to  have  maintained 
a  few  starving  villagers  for  a  week,  and  fabrics  of  sQch 
fanciful  compositions  that  it  might  have  puzsled  a  con- 
jurer'to  guess  what  they  might  be  meant  to  represent. 
But  if  their  head  gear  were  difficult  to  unravel,  their 
countenances  were  not  difficult  to  read  aright ;  and  their 
acidity,  in  all  its  grades  and  degrees,  might  have  been 
well  studied  by  any  curious  physiognomist. 

Without  having  the  slightest  pretension  to  that 
science,  the  yonthfiil  Princess  felt  a  chill  at  her  heart 
as  her  eye  fell  on  tliose  assembled  to  ri'ceive  her  on  the 
threshold  of  her  new  home.  She  guessed  at  a  glance 
who  the  Duchess  was,  though  she  bad  never  befere  be- 
held her  ;  and  her  first  impulse  was  io  throw  htrself  i> 
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her  ftrms  and  call  her  mother.     The  Dachess  perceiyed 
her  intention  in  time  to  avert  the  proffered  embrace,  and 
coldly  sainted  the  paling  cheek  of  the  poor  young  thing 
whom,  at  that  very  moment,  her  every  feeling  yearned 
towards,  as  to  a  long-lost,  long-missed,  and  at  last  re- 
stored object  of  affection  ;  for  the  Duchess  had  missed  a 
daughter  sadly,  and  had  felt,  what  sovereigns,  great  or 
small,  are  mostly  doomed  to  feel — ^that  an  heir  can  hardly 
bo   a  child.      But  how  could  the  bashful,   shrinking 
girl  guess  that  such  kindly  thoughts  were  entertained 
of  her,  when  she  in  vain  sought  a  sympathising  glance 
in  the  Duchess'  pale,  china-blue  eyes.     She  stole  one 
timid  look  at  the  future  arbiter  of  her  days  :  his  air  of 
inefiable  contempt  ne^ed  no  interpreter,  and  the  poor 
Princess,  half  child  as  she  yet  was,  read  it  aright.     An 
older,  a  less  pure  mind,  might  have  resented  the  scorn 
of  her  charms  which  his  coolness  implied.  Not  so  Helena ; 
she  merely  conceived  a  vague  terror  of  the  future  with- 
out being  exactly  conscious  on  what  basis  this  terror  was 
founded.     The  Duke's  friendly  manner  alone  gave  her 
sufHcient  courage  and  presence  of  mind  to  go  through 
the  rest  of  the  pro^amnie  ;  and  thankful  she  was  when 
led  to  her  chambers  at  last. 

The  rooms  set  apart  exclusively  for  her  own  use  were 
most  elegantly  furnished  ;  and  there  was  a  certain  bou- 
doir, hung  with  white  silk  on  which  stood  out  roses  and 
rosebuds  in  embroidered  relief,  having  a  deep  bay  win- 
dow overlooking  the  pleasant  shady  grounds,  and  far,  far 
beyond,  through  the  vistas,  were  seen  the  distant  hills  and 
the  valleys  winding  between  them.  Helena  came  from 
the  north  of  Qt^rmany,  where  Nature  assumes  not  such 
majesty  of  form,  nor  such  variety  of  colouring  ;  and  with 
the  volatileness  of  her  age,  she  clapped  her  hands  with 
joy  at  being  the  mistress  of  such  a  bower,  and  forgot,  for 
the  moment,  all  the  conditions  annexed  to  its  possession. 
Alas  !  La  Rochefoucault  has  spoken  but  too  truly,  "For- 
tune gives  not  her  favours,  but  sells  them  ;*'  and  could 
we  but  keep  the  fact  in  mind,  or  be  able  to  trace  its  force 
in  every  instance,  how  very  seldom  should  we  find  it 
worth  our  while  to  envy  greatness. 

But  Helena  was  not  long  allowed  to  remain  thus  obli- 
vious of  her  fetters.  Her  ladies  presented  themselves  to 
her  notice-^they  might  more  properly  have  been  termed 
duennaSf  for  formality  was  written  legibly  in  every  wrin- 
kle of  their  faded  countenances.  The  Princess,  at  sight 
of  them,  felt  her  innocent  joy  vanish  away  ;  and  they 
noting  her  change  of  aspect,  not  untruly  laid  it  to  the 
account  of  a  personal  dislike  to  themselves,  which  they 
were  quite  ready  to  return  in  kind.  Helena  turned  from 
her  boudoir,  which  she  meant  to  reserve  for  her  own  pri- 
vacy, and  entering  her  dressing  room,  patiently  endured 
a  very  long  lecture,  couched  in  the  way  of  advice,  on  the 
duties  of  her  future  life  in  general,  and  of  that  evening 
in  particular,  when  there  was  grand  reception  at  the 
palace  in  honour  of  her  arrival.  Yet,  even  whilst  seem- 
ing to  listen  with  gravest  attention,  the  Princess'  ima- 
gination was  revelling  in  the  distant  hills  whose  undula- 
tions her  eye  could  follow  from  where  she  sat,  and  her 
heart  bounded  at  the  mere  thought  of  climbing  to  their 
summits,  or  rowing  on  the  clear,  small  lake  she  could 
just  get  a  tempting  glimpse  of  through  the  dense  trees 
of  the  park. 

She  pleaded  &tigne  to  be  permitted  to  dine  in  her 
own  apartment.  Her  nerves,  rather  than  her  heart, 
fluttered  at  the  idea  of  .tilie  Prince's  probable  visit,  for 


which  her  ladies  took  oarc  to  prime  her.  She  could 
scarce  be  said  to  desire  it  ;  yet,  as  it  was  a  breach  of 
courtesy  in  the  Prince  to  omit  it,  she  felt  wounded  at 
his  non-appearance,  and  was  more  fi-ightened  than  ever 
by  the  manifold  insinuations,  which  the  good  nature  of 
the  ladies  did  not  spare  her,  with  regard  to  his  pecu- 
liarities of  taste  and  temper,  and  those  of  his  family. 
They  rendered,  indeed,  justice  to  the  Duchess'  purity 
of  character  ;  but,  could  virtue  ever  seem  formidable, 
the  description  of  it  in  that  lady  would  have  succeeded 
in  achieving  the  feat. 

When  Helena  prepared  for  the  reoeption,  she  felt  as 
though  the  pearls  that  encircled  her  slender  throat  were 
stones  of  ponderous  weight,  and  her  long,  thin  hands 
and  arms  looked  as  if  they  shrunk  f^om  the  golden 
bands  that  clasped  them.  She  was  so  pale  with  sup- 
pressed emotion,  not  all  the  rouge  expended  on  her 
cheeks  could  conceal  the  fact,  and  not  all  the  drops  cf  all 
the  flacons  in  the  palace  oould  still  the  throbbing  of  her 
pulses,  or  give  assurance  to  her  steps,  as,  leaning  on  the 
Duke's  arm,  she  entered  the  grand  saloon,  which,  as  she 
was  informed,  had  been  newly  arranged  for  her  mar« 
riage,  never  having  been  altered  before  from  the  period 
of  the  Duke's  accession  down  to  that  very  day.  It  was 
fitted  up  in  a  cold,  formal  style,  with  hangings  of  purple 
damask,  and  fiimiturc  to  mateh. 

Helena  was  not,  indeed,  of  a  royal  house  ;  but  still 
her  father's  court  was  on  a  more  enlarged  scale  than 
that  over  which  she  had  the  prospect  of  one  day  pre- 
siding ;  and  she  was  so  struck  with  the  differenoe,  that 
her  looks  betrayed  her  surprise. 

"  You  find  the  rooms  crowded  ?"  the  Duke  kindly 
inquired. 

"  Oh,  no  !"  she  frankly  exclaimed,  '<  I  expected  to 
see  many  more  people." 

The  Duke  was  not  so  obtuse  but  he  understood  her 
feeling  of  disappointment,  and  not  a  little  mortified  ;  he 
answered  somewhat  huffily,  "  Do  you  know  what  makes 
the  difference  between  a  market  place  and  a  reception 
hall  ?" 

The  Princess  innocently  pleaded  ignorance. 
"  Then  mark — it  is  this — the  one  is  for  the  many— »• 
the  other  for  the  few,  to  bring  their  wares  to,  and  get 
the  best  price  they  can  for  them — ^that's  why  you  find 
this  room  not  quite  so  full  as,  perhaps,  you  were  led  to 
expect  by  the  people  tliat  thronged  your  pasaage  th^« 
morning." 

The  Princess  perceived  she  had  offended,  and  her 
shyness  pointed  out  to  her  the  wisest  method  on  such 
occasions  ;  she  remained  silent. 

But  the  generally  placable  Duke  soon  turned  again  to 
her,  and  said,  keeping  her  the  whilst  in  the  embrasure 
of  a  door,  the  conscious  object  of  universal  scrutiny, 
**  What  would  you  do  if  you  were  a  dentist  f " 

The  Princess,  blushing  up  to  her  eyes,  confessed  she 
had  no  notion. 

"  Well,"  said  the  Duke,  triumphantly,  "  would  you 
not  pull  out  Time's  tooth,  that  does  so  much  evil  f* 

"  Now,"  observed,  in  a  whisper,  a  young  fellow  to  a 
friend  near  him,  "  I  warrant  Serenissimo  is  letting  fly 
the  first  arrow  from  his  quiver  at  the.  Princess.  I 
plainly  see  the  word  *  tooth'  still  hovering  on  his  lips. 
I  always  know  exactly  the  particular  joke  he  is  telling 
by  the  peculiar  expression  of  his  mouth." 
"  Serenittimo  does  lore  to  repeat  that  joke,  it  is  true. 
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a  little  often  ;  but  hush,  my  friend,  these  ore  perilous 
matters  to  talk  of  within  these  walls.     Serenissimo  is, 

indeed,  indulgence  itself,  still .    By  the  way,  the 

Princess,  now  I  see  her  better  than  I  could  this  morning 
in  her  travelling  attire,  will  be  pretty  a  year  hence 
or  so." 


"  It  will  be  too  late,  I  greatly  fear,"  said  the  other  ; 
•*  look  how  sternly  the  Prince  eyes  her." 

A  little  farther  two  other  gentlemen  were  conversing 
in  low  tones. 

**  Do  you  know  the  Prince's  latest  order  respecting 
court  dress,"  the  elder  was  saying  ;  "  surely  not,  or  you 
would  have  conformed." 

"  No — ^tell  me,  I  entreat — I  feel  an  age  behind  hand 
in  court  news,  in  the  very  few  days  I  have  spent  on  my 
estate  ;  one  cannot  leave  town  for  a  single  day  without 
growing  rustic  ;  but  pray  tell  me  where  lies  my  sin." 

"  Well,  my  friend,  this  is  it — ^the  cnUs  de  pigeon  arc 
to  be  worn  considerably  more  to  the  right  and  left  tlian 
heretofore,  and  the  queues  are  henceforward  to  have  two 
large  bows  to  the  bag  instead  of  one  ;  look  at  me 
behind," 

*'  Oh  !  charming-— delightful — so  becoming — ^looks 
like  the  extended  arms  of  a  wind*mill — ^whenever  you 
turn  your  head,  it  seems  as  though  the  wind  set  them  in 
motion.  How  foolish  that  no  one  told  me  of  this  before. 
I  feel  on  thorns  now,  lest  Serenissimo  or  Serenissima 
torn  their  eyes  on  me,  and  yet  dare  not  withdraw,  lest  I 
should  be  missed  on  such  an  occasion  as  this— it  is  im- 
possible !  What  a  painfol  position  !  Don't  you  feel 
for  me  ?  Say,  my  dear  friend,  can't  you  comprehend 
my  sufferings  ?" 

*'  Can  I,  my  dear  Baron-^to  be  sure  I  can  ;  I  am 
sincerely  sorry  for  you,  but  there's  no  help  for  it  ;  you 
must  even  brave  it  out,  and  by  keeping  the  back  of 
your  hfiad  very  near  the  wall,  the  fact  may  escape  de- 
tection." 

**  What  a  lucky  thought ;  you  are  my  friend  ;  indeed, 
I  feel  grateful,  very,  very  grateful.  When  many  a  man 
would  have  pointed  me  out  as  a  mark  for  high  dis- 
pleasure, you  tell  me  how  best  to  screen  myself— this  is 
generous." 

Whilst  the  grateful  Baron  was  thus  exhausting  his 
Tocabulary  of  court  phrases  to  paint  the  flitting  feeling 
of  the  moment.  Princess  Helena  was  released  frcnn  her 
tedious  thraldom,  and  was  preparing,  to  receive,  at  the 
Duchess'  side,  the  congratulations  of  the  assembly  ; 
whilst  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  perspiring  with  the 
exertion  he  fancied  incumbent  upon  him  on  this  occasion, 
the  first  of  the  kind,  as  he  very  justly  observed,  that  had 
taken  place  within  his  remembrance,  marshalled  the 
company  with  more  than  his  usual  air  of  bustling  im- 
portance. Indeed  it  was  no  light  matter  to  decide  on 
the  right  of  precedence  of  the  noble  guests,  as  each 
eagerly  pressed  forward  to  be  presented  to  the  new 
Princess. 

'<  My  dear  Baron  Wolfstein,  I,  in  my  quality  of  master 
of  the  horse,  as  an  officer  of  the  household,  should  be  one 
of  the  very  first  to  show  my  respect." 

"  1,"  argued  another,  '*  am  of  a  family  whose  dignity 
it  behoves  me  to  support ;  otherwise,  rest  aesured,  I 
should  never  trouble  you  on  this  head,  my  dear  Wol&tein ; . 
but  remember  my  family  is  as  ancient,  to  the  fhll,  as 
that  even  of  Serenissimo  himself.  On  all  other  points 
yonll  find  me  amenable,  txxy  dear  Baron ;  but  on  this  I 


must  be  firm,  were  it  only  out  of  respect  to  my  Cotmtess, 

who  is  bornij  D .    You  see  my  position.    I  cannot 

permit  L and  C to  pass  before  me ;  and, 

I  Wolfstein,  if  you  manage  this  for  me  as  I  desire,  I  shall 
be  grateful,  very  gratefiil,"  pressing,  significantly,  the 
hand  he  liad  seized,  despite  the  great  man's  endearoors 
to  keep  it  out  of  reach. 

"  Now,"  pleaded  a  third,  "  remember,  WoUstein,  too 
are  very  partial  to  my  house  since  the  arrival  there  of  a 
certain  &ir  niece  of  mine  ;  now,  should  I  not  pass  first, 
her  pride  will  be  hurt,  and  see  what  sort  of  reception  toq 
will  get  at  your  next  call." 

**  But,  my  good  friend,"  remonstrated  the  embarrassed 
chamberlain,  **  what  can  I  do — ^you  must  be  fiiir— -roa 
cannot  pass  before  the  gentlemen  of  the  household.** 

'*  TcUararay  111  pass,  pour  les  beaux  yeux  de  nu 
niece — ^if  you  disoblige  me  in  this  trifle,  how  can  yoa  ex- 
pect me  to  favour  your  views." 

"  Do  as  you  please,"  the  chamberlain  repHed,  "  hot 
don't  require  me  to  perform  impossibilities.  Serenissimo 
never  would  notice  the  oversight,  but  the  Duchess  has  a 
lynx's  eye  in  such  matters.     I  dare  not." 

As  he  is  about  to  turn  to  that  part  of  the  room  where 
Serenissimo  is  standing,  and  seems  expecting  the  cere- 
mony to  begin,  a  fourth  comes  up  whispering, 

**  Baron,  Baron,  I  must  be  presented  too,  and  not  the 
last." 

'*  My  dear  feUow,  what  do  you  speak  of  ?  If  at  all,  job 
come  last — among  the  secretaries,  of  course." 

^*  Ay,  among  the  secretaries,  if  yoa  will,  but  the  first 
of  them  ;  and  I  say.  Baron,  the  money  I  lent  yon  the 

other  day ."     But  the  Baron  is  far  off,  shaking  his 

powdered  head,  as  with  a  quick  step,  yet  stately  mieo, 
he  nears  the  high  and  mighty  personages,  who  gnes^ 
pretty  well  why  he  looks  so  flurried,  and  feel  in  their 
secret  hearts  no  small  satisfaction  thereat. 

They  had  all  now  to  defile  before  the  Princess,  and  to 
kiss  her  hand,  whilst  the  Baron  named  them  as  they 
came  up,  though  without  making  those  comments  which 
might,  if  adniissible,  have  enlivened  the  tedium  of  the 
ceremony. 

First  came  those  whose  claims  to  precedence  were 
clearly  established  by  their  unstained  genealogy.  Thej 
were  for  the  most  part  Freiherrs,  who  had,  however,  hut 
scanty  portions  left  of  the  immense  territories  their  an- 
cestors once  possessed-— nobles,  once  as  powerful  as 
princes,  who  ruled  with  tyrant  sway  during  the  middle 
ages,  and  formed  the  powerftd  chivalry  of  Germany. 
Their  names  grace  the  ancient  books  of  tournaments, 
and  are  inscribed  on  history's  page.  But  this  ancient 
body  has  suffered  in  the  world's  esteem,  and  a  new 
race  has  sprung  up  in  their  stead,  created  by  successive 
monarchs,  under  the  more  sounding  titles  of  Count  and 
Prince,  but  whose  origin  is  often  foreign,  or,  if  native, 
can  seldom  be  traced  so  far  back.  But  though  fidlen 
into  comparative  insignificance,  whilst  their  more  fortu- 
nate successors  flock  around  the  greater  Sovereigns, 
these  lesser  consteUations  revolve  round  lesser  suns,  con- 
tent to  grace  a  second,  or  even  third  rate  sphere,  rather 
than  sink  into  total  oblivion  ;  for,  in  a  land  where  tbo 
independent  position  of  a  gentleman  living  on  his  own 
estate,  for  his  own  pleasure,  without  place  or  title,  is  not 
yet  understood,  he  would  risk  to  be  soon  confounded 
with  the  surrounding  boors,  were  he  not  to  hang  npon 
the  0kirt  of  some  court  or  other. 
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After  the  half-dozen  FreUierrs  had  been  presented  to 
ihe  PrincesSy  who  knew  enough  of  history  not  to  be  un- 
familiar with  their  names,  came  those  whose  station  in 
or  about  the  palace  made  them  imnates  under  the  same 
roof  with  hera^,  and  whom  probably  she  would  daily 
meet.  They  might  make  a  round  dozen  more.  Then 
came  a  score  of  officers,  pigeon-breasted,  frizzled,  filling 
the  air  around  with  a  pungent  smell  of  musk  ;  these 
were  presented  by  the  I^ince  himself,  and  were  termed 
the  guard  of  honour.  They  not  only  represented,  but 
chiefly  composed  the  army  ;  and  only  obtained  their 
commissions  after  their  genealogical  tree  had  been  duly 
examined,  and  the  cut  of  their  coats,  and  the  twist  of 
their  queties  approved  of  in  high  quarters  ;  a  good  leg, 
a  thin  waist,  and  a  correct  profile,  went  a  good  way 
towards  advancement,  especially  with  the  Prince,  who 
hady  as  was  generally  observed  at  court,  a  great  military 
torn. 

Hhea  came  the  dependants  of  the  household,  who 
might  have  been  omitted  but  for  the  sake  of  numbers, 
which  on  similar  occasions  is  an  object.  There  was  the 
court  chaplain,  a  timid  man,  who  reproved  the  sins  of 
his  powerful  patrons,  with  due  caution,  from  the  pulpit 
of  the  Duke's  private  chapel  once  a  week  ;  and  who, 
with  all  his  care,  had  once  chosen  a  text  so  injudiciously 
as  to  spend  ten  days  in  the  neighbouring  fortress ; 
where,  however,  he  was  not  forgotten,  as  sometimes 
occurred  in  such  cases,  because,  as  we  have  before  stated, 
tlie  Duke  was  at  bottom  a  good-natured  man,  whose 
heart  often  made  amends  for  the  weakness  of  his  head, 
which  not  being,  unfortunately,  a  common  occurrence 
among  his  like,  caused  him  to  be  generally  well  loved  by 
his  people,  and  called  **  the  good  Duke."  There  was, 
too,  the  private  secretary,  the  maestro  di  capella,  an 
Italian,  and  many  more,  who  literally  lived  on  the  Duke, 
had  little  to  complain  of^  much  to  be  thankful  for,  but 
who,  with  the  waywardness  peculiar  to  man's  nature, 
and  his  inborn  dislike  of  all  control,  laughed  unmerci- 
fully at  Serenissimo's  foibles,  and  thought  little  of  the 
obligations  they  were  under. 

We  perceive,  with  surprise  and  regret,  we  have  dwelt 
on  the  lords  more  than  on  the  ladies,  nor  granted  these 
their  due  precedence  ;  but  as  they  mostly  were  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  gentlemen  we  have  described, 
the  reader  may  thank  us  for  passing  them  under  silence. 
When  the  haUe-main  was  over,  the  society  passed  into 
an  inner  saloon,  where  the  card  tables  were  laid  out ; 
for  the  Duchess  was  very  fond  of  a  game  or  two,  or  at 
least  professed  to  be  so  ;  but  so  methodical  were  all 
her  movements,  it  would  have  been  puzzling  in  the  ex- 
treme to  distinguish  between  her  real  and  her  assumed 
tastes.  The  Princess,  professing  ignorance  of  all  games, 
to  escape  the  nuisance  of  plajring,  sat  behind  the 
Duchess,  flanked  on  either  hand  by  Serenissimo  and 
his  son.  The  latter  seemed  turned  to  stone,  so  silent 
and  moody  did  he  sit  next  to  his  bride  elect.  Those  of 
the  household  formed  into  several  knots  fronting  the 
table  ;  whilst  the  officers,  stiff  and  starch  as  on  parade, 
huddled  together  at  the  fiirther  end  of  the  room,  as  it 
would  have  seemed  from  their  silence,  for  countenance 
sake  rather  than  conversation.  Some  old  ladies  played 
at  the  various  tables,  but  their  grande  nUsere  men  ccsur 
sounded  low  and  cautious  in  those  sacred  precincts. 
Now  and  then,  indeed,  the  somewhat  sharp  tones  of  the 
Duchess  were  heard,  as  by  a  direct  question  to  cithci?  of 


the  young  people  she  sought  to  draw  them  out :  but 
Helena  was  dispirited,  and  the  Prince  obstinately  bent 
on  disappointing  her  efibrts.  Little  accustomed  to 
resistance  of  any  kind,  the  Duchess'  hand  actually 
trembled  as  she  took  np  the  cards  ;  but  she  had  fiu*  too 
much  self-command  to  betray  her  sentiments  by  any 
graver  token  of  displeasure.  The  Duke,  intuitively,  felt 
that  something  was  wrong,  but  trusting  a  word  in  private 
from  him  to  his  son  would  set  all  right  again,  thought 
the  opportunity  good  for  display,  so,  turning  to  the 
master  of  the  ceremoDies,  he  said  : — 

"  We  have  not  had  rain  for  a  long  while,  Wolfstein." 

"  We  may,  however,  soon  look  for  some,  your  high- 
ness," the  well-trained  Baron  replied,  "  for  the  moon's 
change  is  at  hand." 

«  And  a  full  moon  too,  Wolfetein." 

"  Yes,  your  highness."  The  courtier  knew  it  to  be  in 
its  last  quarter,  but  he  had  too  often  been  promoter  to 
the  good  Duke's  jokes  to  miss  the  clue  now. 

"  Ay,"  said  the  Duke ;  then  turning  to  Helena,  he 
asked,  "  Do  you  know  why  the  moon  is  called  full  at 
times  ?" 

The  Princess  could  not  guess. 

''  It  is  because  she  is  about  to  overflow," 

The  Princess  burst  into  a  hearty  fit  of  laughter, 
which  rose  not,  indeed,  so  much  from  the  words  she 
listened  to,  as  fr'om  the  suggestions  of  her  own  mind 
at  the  scene  before  her — ^at  thoughts  of  the  inordinate 
gaities  to  which  she  was  doomed,  and  of  which  this 
evening  was  the  prelude.  She  laughed  at  the  gravity 
of  so  many  human  beings  gathered  together,  and  yet 
scarcely  exchanging  a  word  above  their  breath — at  hpr 
joyless  bridegroom — at  the  formal  old  Duchess — at  her- 
self and  her  position.  She  declared  in  after  years  that 
the  thought  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  assembly  had  involun- 
tarily risen  to  her  mind.  The  clear  ringing  tones  of 
youthful  merriment,  soft  and  silvery  as  they  in  reality 
were,  sounded  quito  awful  in  the  midst  of  the  stillness. 
The  officers  started  as  though  a  trumpet  blast  rang  in 
their  ears — ^the  dowagers  sufiered  their  cards  to  drop 
from  their  hands — and  all  eyes  were  turned  towards 
the  Princess  in  wonder  and  amazement.  The  Duke 
alone  was  charmed  ;  it  was  long  since  his  hit  at  the 
moon  had  met  with  such  success  ;  he  loved  the  Princesa 
for  that  hearty  laugh,  and  turning  to  the  master  of 
the  ceremonies  he  whispered — 

"  The  Princes^  is  truly  charming." 

The  loud  whisper  was  heard  by  one  or  two,  and  soon 
penetrated  to  the  remotest  comers  of  the  room. 

**  Serenissimo  likes  the  new  Princess" — "  she'll  be  a 
prodigious  favourite" — "  that  laugh  was  a  lucky  hit" — 
"  if  I  had  dared,  I  had  ventured  as  much  before  now." 

Such  were  the  sotto  voce  exclamations  resulting  from 
this  remark.  The  Duchess  turned  her  pale  blue  pierc- 
ing eyes  on  Helena,  and  soon  detected  more  of  sup- 
pressed mirth  in  her  downcast  lids  and  compressed  lips, 
than  she  thought  her  lord's  somewhat  stale  jokes  likely 
to  call  forth  ;  but  this  was  neither  time  nor  place  to 
chide,  so  the  play  went  on.  After  a  little  while,  the 
Duke  addressed  his  son  so  directly,  the  hitter  could  not 
evade  an  answer — **  Anything  new  in  the  papers  to- 
day ?" 

*<  Nothmg  that  I  know  of,  your  highness." 

"  No,  I  see  there's  no  war  to  be  feared  now  ;  I  am 
glad  of  it.    Aprojpos"  addressing  the  f rlUQ^sSj  ''  dot 
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yoa  know  wbo  are  the  mott  charitftble  of  men  during 
war  time  f" 

"  The  monks,  I  suppose,"  replied  Helena,  who 
thooght  it  incumbent  upon  her  to  say  something,  and 
who  was  dying  to  give  her  secret  hilarity  free  vent. 

*'  You  are  out,  quite  ont,  my  dear  ;  it  is  the  soldiers  ; 
they  make  so  many  poor  houses— by  plunder  and  rapine 
I  mean— yon  see  the  point,  don't  you  f" 

Helena,  glad  of  so  plausible  an  excuse,  gave  way  to 
another  explosion  of  gaiety,  more  in  harmony  with  her 
years  than  with  her  breeding  or  her  birth.  Nature  was 
so  little  known  in  the  palace  of  Immingbausen  Berken- 
borg  Erlenstadt — had  been  so  remorselessly  banished 
thence,  that  the  impression  made  by  this  second  out- 
break was  generally  unfavourable  to  the  Princess.  The 
Duke  aloue  continued  to  be  charmed.  The  placid 
smiles  of  his  Cuniliars  and  his  Duchess,  what  were  they 
to  the  flattering  homage  of  snch  spontaneous  merri- 
ment r*  «'  I  knew,"  thought  the  Duke,  **  Fd  come 
strong  upon  her  freshness  ;  I  daresay  her  fiither  is  a 
dnll  drone  of  a  fellow,  but  his  daughter  is  sprightly.  I 
wonder  my  son  does  not  take  more  to  her  ;  it  is  very 
strange ;  I  must  look  to  it — I'll  set  all  that  right  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.     I  mnst  try  her  again,  however.'* 

Whether  the  Duchess  had  enough  of  her  game,  or 
perceiving  her  husband  fi«sh  primed,  wished  to  prevent 
his  exploding,  or  dreaded  least  Helena's  childishness 
should  become  too  evident,  or  that  her  son's  coldness 
towards  her  might  grow  too  muoh  an  object  of  remark, 
she  suddenly  pushed  the  cards  from  her,  and  rising, 
turned  to  request  Helena's  arm  to  take  a  turn  through 
the  saloon.  The  Duchess  stepped  out  with  still  more 
erectness  than  usual,  spreading  her  hn  before  her  as 
she  went  with  an  authoritative  air  which  would  have 
baffled  imitation,  showing  off*  her  small  snowy  hand  of 
remarkable  beauty,  almost  every  finger  of  which  was 
gemmed.  Her  cheeks  were  rouged  to  a  still  deeper 
tint  than  in  the  morning,  the  fiery  red  of  which,  con- 
trasting strongly  with  her  powdered  head  and  pale  eyes, 
gave  her  countenance  a  harsh  unnatural  expression  ; 
nor  did  the  diamonds  that  glittered  on  her  stomacher, 
neck,  and  arms,  in  a  profiision  more  magnificent  than 
tastefiil,  add  grace  to  her  overloaded  figure.  But  for 
this  she  cared  little.  *  Seldom  do  we  find  vanity, 
coquetry,  or,  indeed,  any  petty  vice,  mixed  up  with 
pride.  It  has,  at  least,  the  advantage  of  preserving 
from  many  a  meaner  weakness  and  defect.  The 
Duchess  dressed,  as  she  did  all  things,  with  reference 
merely  to  what  was  due  to  her  rank  and  station,  and 
not  with  any  secondary  view  whatever.  She  approached 
the  table  where  the  dowagers  were  still  playing,  and 
spoke  a  few  words  in  a  tone  so  obviously  and  con- 
strainedly condescending,  that  it  fell  far  short  of  its 
intended  object.  But  the  Duke,  who  had  followed 
close  upon  her  heels,  exclaimed  in  his  hearty  manner-— 

**  Well,  ladies,  who  is  the  winner  ?  you,  Frau  von 
Lilienfeld  ?  I  am  happy  to  hear  lir—joa  are  on  a  visit 
here — ^it's  but  &ir  that  the  luck  of  the  place  should  bid 
yon  welcome.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha!  not  bad,  is  it  ?"  turning  to 
the  Duchess,  who  was  pleased,  as  usual,  graciously  to 
smile,  then  to  Helena,  who  dared  no  longer  laugh. 
I*rom  thence  they  honoured  one  group  after  another 
with  a  passing  word  of  notice,  whicL  smacked  somewhat 
of  the  smallness  of  the  town,  for  it  chiefly  consisted  of 
each  abeorratioDA  aa  the  foUowing  ;^*<*  I  hope,  Sir 


Counsellor,  your  childreii  are  well  of  the  measles— your 
eldest  got  them  also  ? — ^that's  too  bad,  I  bad  hoped  to 
see  her  at  our  next  ball — truly  sorry."  '*  Baron,  yoor 
nieoe  is  about  to  get  married  f^-oh !  it's  your  dsogbter, 
so  much  the  better,  I  trust  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
Seeing  her  here."  "  Sir  Librarian,  we  have  been  very 
delighted  with  your  last  work" — a  heavy  elephant  edition 
of  the  history  of  the  House  of  Immmghausen  Berkenburg 
Erlenstadt,  enriched  with  genealogical  tables — **  highly 
interesting — allow  me  to  offer  you  a  testimony  of  my 
esteem."  Here  the  Duke  presented  a  snuff  box  with 
his  gracious  image  on  the  lid,  a  sad  daub  ni  a  minatnrev 
and  not  surrounded  with  diamonds,  as  the  offidons  re- 
corder of  more  than  one  lie  had  fondly  expected.  ^  He 
looked  crestfallen  enough,  and  was  probably  rapidly 
summing  up  in  imagination  the  labour  and  time  he  had 
spent  in  researches  which  ha  now  thought  thrown  awav. 
But  it  was  too  late  to  wish  back  the  volume  into  non- 
existence ;  and,  if  possible,  what  author  oonld  or  would 
achieve  such  ^felo  de  ss — the  destruction  of  his  better 
self?  If  such  an  unnatural  literaiy  parent  oould  be 
found,  it  certainly  were  not  among  the  sons  of  science. 
Those  who  have  laboured  to  obtain  a  result,  be  that  re- 
sult never  so  unsatisfactory,  are  not  tempted  to  fling  it 
away.  As  it  was,  the  9avant  pocketed  his  disappoint- 
ment and  the  oompliment  that  was  meant  to  sooth  it ; 
he  shook  his  ruffled  feathers,  and  though  he  swore  he'd 
never  again  busy  himself  with  the  ungrateful  task,  not 
many  months  later  enriched  the  literary  world  with  a 
supplement,  scarce  less  ponderous  than  the  original  com- 
pilation. 

The  Duchess  then  passed  back  into  the  reception 
Tliis,  however,  was  empty,  but  for  tlie  presenee 


room. 


of  a  few  c<»iiet8  who  were  whispering  in  comers  ;  but, 
on  perceiving  the  Miyor  Doflio  approaching  to  announce 
supper,  the  Duchess  made  a  somewhat  precipitate  re- 
treat, lest  the  announcement  might  lose  anything  of  its 
solemnity  by  the  members  of  the  ducal  fiuntly  bemg 
scattered  about. 

The  supper  offered  but  one  remarkable  feature.  The 
ducal  party  sat  alone  at  a  table  set  apart  for  them  ;  but 
to  Helena's  surprise,  who  had  never  beheld  anything  of 
the  kind  at  her  fiither's  oourt,  the  officers  of  the  guard, 
in  their  fhll  regunentals,  waited  behind  their  chairs  like 
so  many  lackeys.  The  Princess'  obvious  embarrassment 
at  tliis,  to  her,  unfamiliar  oircumstance,  seemed  to  fbroe 
a  notion  of  the  impropriety  of  their  position  on  the  poor 
guardsmen  themselves :  and  their  cheeks  were,  to  the 
frill,  as  flushed  as  her  own,  whenever  her  eye  chanced  to 
light  on  any  of  them.  At  neighbouring  tables  sat  the 
rest  of  the  society,  who  were  served  according  to  their 
right  of  precedence. 

The  Fnncc  was  as  mute  and  looked  as  stem  as  before 
supper,  which  woidd  have  seemed  intolerably  long,  had 
not  the  regimental  band  played  the  whole  time,  and 
somewhat  covered  the  dullness  by  the  lively  tunes  which 
they  played  with  a  perfection  that  charmed  and  carried 
along  with  it  tlie  most  insensible  ear. 

Thus  closed  Helena's  first  day  in  her  new  home  ;  but 
as  she  laid  her  head  on  her  pillow  that  night,  a  flood  of 
tears  relieved  her  achbg  heart ;  i<x  never  had  she  felt 
more  lonely,  more  thoroughly  an  orphan,  without  any 
kind  heart  in  the  whole  world,  in  whksh  to  pour  her 
griefr — to  counsel,  to  comfort  her—ihe  whoae  nature 
was  aU  lore  and  geatleneH, 
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A  few  more  dull  days  passed  away  ;  then  came  that 
on  which  the  wedding  was  to  take  place.  The  Duke 
had,  indeed,  prevailed  on  the  Prince  to  offer  Helena 
some  few  indispensable  courtesies  ;  hut  they  were  pirof- 
fered  in  so  ungracious  a  manner  that,  novice  as  she  was, 
she  ooald  not  be  blind  to  his  aversion  for  her  ;  but  this 
consciousness  made  her  feel  more  desolate  than  ever  ; 
ahe  coold  hardly  have  restrained  her  tears  from  flowing, 
even  in  public,  had  not  the  manners  of  the  Dnchess 
forced  them'  back  at  their  source,  and  the  kindness  of 
the  Duke  supported  her. 

The  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  private  chapel  of 
the  palace,  the  largest  church  the  town  boasted.  Helena*s 
head  and  heart  thiH>bbed  with  such  intensity  during  the 
oeremony,  that  she  was  soarce  conscious  of  anything 
bat  the  having  bound  herself  to  a  wretched  existence. 
After  the  nuptial  blessing  was  pronounced,  again  she 
yearned  to  claim  a  mother  in  the  Duchess ;  but  even 
whilst  the  pulses  of  the  latter  beat  with  responsive  long- 
ing, she  calmly  checked  the  efihsion,  and  all  died  away 
within  Helena's  breast.  For  one  soliiaiy  moment,  as 
she  gazed  on  her  handsome  lord,  did  she  remember 
he  was  bound  to  her  by  an  irrevocable  tie  ;  but  she 
alone  seemed  conscious  of  the  fhct ;  no  echo  to  her  sen- 
timents could  she  detect  in  his  lowering  countenance. 

Betired  to  the  solitude  of  her  own  apartments,  Helena 
wept  o\'er  her  future  prospects  ;  when,  to  her  great  sur- 
prise, the  Duchess  entered,  alone,  unannounced,  and 
with  something  more  of  feeling  than  she  had  yet  suf- 
fered to  become  visible. 

'*  Do  not  grieve  so,  Helena,"  she  said,  as  she  took  her 
seat  beside  the  toilet-table — "  indeed,  my  poor  child, 
God  knows  I  feel  for  you — ^but  things  wiU  turn  out 
better  than  you  expect.  To-day  the  Prince  may  avoid 
you,  but  to-morrow  he  will  be  at  your  feet." 

Helena's  small)  slender  fingers  mechanically  played 
with  the  rioh  lace  that  curtained  her  toilct-table«  Con* 
fidence,  too  hastily  checked,  could  not  thus  be  recalled 
at  pleasure.  She  dared  not  give  utterance  to  what  lay 
so  heavy  on  her  heart.  It  was  not  her  husband's  love 
only — it  was  love^  sympathy  in  every  one  about  her  that 
fthe  missed* 

The  Dttcheas,  receivixig  no  reply,  conUnned — **  Not 
tlwt  in  our  rank  we  can  look  for  that  sort  of  thing 
which»  in  inferior  stations,  people  call  domestic  happi- 
ness ;  difoent  positions  call  for  different  sentimeati^— 
for  diffisrent  opinions — ^you  understand." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  do  not,"  the  Princess  innocently  re- 
plied, turning  her  eyes  from  the  silver  baubles  of  her 
toilet-taUe,  on  whieh  she  had  hitherto  kept  them,  fnll 
on  Serenissima's  coontenanoe.  The  Duchess  blushed 
beneath  her  rouge  ;  for  she  was  about  to  throw  into  the 
young  soul  that  thus  lay  open  to  her  like  a  dear,  limpid 
lake,  the  first  pebble  of  knowledge  that  was  to  call  up 
the  dregs  from  the  bottom,  to  mix  with  and  destroy  the 
transparency  of  its  waters.  But  she  took  heart  of  graee 
ami  continued-^ 

^^  Having  lost  your  mother  to  early,  I  am  forced  to 
take  her  place." 

"  Oh !  madam,  that  you  would  !"  said  Helena,  with 
ekqied  hands. 

iui  the  Duchess,  overlocAing  the  interruption,  went 
on  as  if  none  had  ooomred,  **  and  let  yon  into  many  a 
disagreeable  truth— but  it  is  for  your  good,  and  I  must 
not  shrink  from  m^  ffelf-impoiwd  tnak,  Frisoev  ieldom 
loYe  th€ir  wives," 


**  And  Princesses  ?"  naively  inquired  the  one-hour's 
bride. 

'*  Of  course  are  bound  to  be  more  submissive  and  de- 
voted than  other  spouses ;  I  mean,  my  child,  that  we 
must  early  prepare  to  meet  the  unavoidable  drawbacks 
of  our  lofty  positions.  Look  around  at  all  the  courts  of 
Germany-— yon  will  find  them  in  strict  accordance  with 
that  of  Prance— the  Princes*  consorts  resigned  and 
devoted  to  their  rightful  lords  throughout  lifb,  whilst 
these,  like  the  mighty  monarch  of  France,  spend  their 
leisure  and  seek  their  pleasures  in  lighter  bonds." 

'*  Is,  then,  the  marriage  vow  only  meant  to  bind  one, 
and  not  the  other  ?'*  the  Princess  exclaimed  in  amaze- 
ment. 

**  I  will  not  presume  to  say  God  meant  it  so,"  the 
Duchess  replied,  "  but  so  the  Gennan  Princes  have 
made  it,  and  respect  for  our  sovereigns  and  lords  will 
not  allow  of  our  sitting  in  judgment  upon  them." 

*<  But,"  she  observed  with  some  warmth,  **  those  who 
permit  and  screpn  what  is  wrong,  are  parties  to  the  evil 
committed." 

The  Duchess  was  chafed.  Proud  of  her  own  intact 
reputation— proud  of  having  sacrifioed,  in  years  by-gone, 
every  other  sentiment  to  what  she  believed  due  to  her 
exalted  station,  she  was  shocked  at  the  opposition  to  her 
views,  and  the  oensure  on  her  own  conduct,  which 
Helena's  remade  seemed  to  imply  ;  she,  therefore, 
winced  a  little  as  she  said-— 

"  If  you  speak  of  ordinary  women,  or  of  marriage  in 
an  ordinary  aooeptation,  what  you  observe  may  be 
founded  in  reason  ;  bat  with  reference  to  such  as  we 
are,  it  is  altogether  another  case  ;  and  we  must  be 
guided  by  other  rules.  To  keep  up  the  dignity  of  our 
house,  or  that  which  beoomes  ours  by  allianee,  should 
be  our  chief  aim  in  life  ;  and  to  that  we  should  sacrifice 
every  puerile  oonsideration,  every  egotistical  resentment 
— thus  the  Queen  remains  attached  to  the  King,  though 
the  husband  may  have  deserted  the  wife." 

<*  But,"  persisted  the  Princess,  '*  my  father's  chaplain 
used  to  say,  in  our  statioB,  we  should  be  doubly  mindftd 
to  give  none  but  useful  and  good  examples  ;  because 
people  would  never  make  allowance  for  their  distance 
from  us,  which  we  have  so  constantly  befhre  our  eyes, 
but  would  adopt  our  principles  to  their  own  conduct." 

**  A  worthy  man,  I  doubt  not,"  the  Ducheas  replied, 
''  but  not  well  versed  in  worldly  wisdom,  I  fear  ;  how- 
ever, believe  me,  if  you  are  patient  and  docile,  and 
abide  by  my  counsel,  the  Prince  will  turn  to  you  one 
day  or  other ;  or,  at  least,  you  are  sore  of  securmg  his 
esteem." 

**  Yes,"  said  Helena,  peevishly,  '^  when  he  is  old  and 
^f^y  i"  but  she  suddenly  checked  herself,  and  blushing 
up  to  the  eyes,  remained  silent. 

•'  Poor  child,"  said  the  Duchess,  compassionately,  "you 
ore  very  young,  and  Hfe's  first  lessons  will  be  bitter 
indeed  to  you  ;  but  a  high-birth  should  give  a  high-bear- 
ing throughout  all  difiScnlties,  and  elevate  us  above  all 
paltry  feelings — ^but  some  one  is  approaching." 

"  It  is  my  father-in-law,"  exclaimed  Helena,  petu- 
lantly, for  she  was  much  relieved  by  the  sound  of  his 
cheerfbl  voiee. 

"  Forgive  me  the  necessary  hint,"  said  the  Duchess, 
gravely,  **  but  you  should  not  thus  familiarly  mention 
his  H^hnesB," 
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The  vork  whose  substance  and  theme  are  thas 
briefly  abstracted  is,  at  this  moment,  making  a  noise 
in  the  world.  It  is  ascribed  by  report  to  two  bishops 
—  not  jointly,  but  alternatively — in  the^  sense 
that,  if  one  did  not  write  the  book,  the  other  did. 
The  Bishops  of  Oxford  and  St  David^s,  Wilber- 
force  and  Thirlwall,  are  the  two  pointed  at  by 
the  popular  finger  ;  and,  in  some  quarters,  a  third 
is  suggested,  viz.,  Stanley,  Bishop  of  Norwich. 
The  betting,  however,  is  altogether  in  favour  of 
Oxford.  So  runs  the  current  of  public  gossip. 
But  the  public  is  a  bad  guesser,  "  stiff  in  opinion'' 
it  is,  and  almost  **  always  in  the  wrong."  Now 
let  me  guess.  'When  I  had  read  for  ten  minutes, 
I  offered  a  bet  of  seven  to  one  (no  takers)  that  the 
author's  name  began  with  H.  Not  out  of  any 
love  for  that  amphibious  letter ;  on  the  contrary, 
being  myself  what  Professor  Wilson  calls  a  ke- 
donistf  or  philosophical  voluptuary,  and  murmur- 
ing, with  good  reason,  if  a  rose  leaf  lies  doubled 
below  me,  naturally  I  murmur  at  a  letter  that 
puts  one  to  the  expense  of  an  aspiration,  forcing 
into  the  lungs  an  extra  charge  of  raw  air  on 
frosty  mornings.  But  truth  is  truth,  in  spite  of 
frosty  air.  And  yet,  upon  further  reading,  doubts 
gathered  upon  my  mind.  The  H.  that  I  mean  is 
an  Englishman ;  now  it  happens  that  here  and 
there  a  word,  or  some  peculiarity  in  using  a  word, 
indicates,  in  this  author,  a  Scotchman  ;  for  in- 
stance, the  expletive  **  just,"  which  so  much  in- 
fests Scotch  phraseology,  written  or  spoken,  at 
page  1 ;  elsewhere  the  word  "  shartcomingSf** 
which,  being  horridly  tabemacular,  and  such  that 
no  gentleman  could  allow  himself  to  touch  it 
without  gloves,  it  is  to  be  wished  that  our 
Scottish  brethren  would  resign,  together  with 
**  backslidings,**  to  the  use  of  field  preachers. 
But  worse,  by  a  great  deal,  and  not  even  intelli- 
gible in  England,  is  the  word  thereafter,  used  as 
an  adverb  of  time,  t.  e.,  as  the  correlative  of  here- 
after. Thereafter,  in  pure  vernacular  English, 
bears  a  totally  different  sense.  In  "  Paradise 
Lost,"  for  instance,  having  heard  the  character 
of  a  particular  angel,  you  are  told  that  he  spoke 
thereafter,  t.  e.,  spoke  agreeably  to  that  character. 
"  How  a  score  of  sheep.  Master  Shallow  ?"  The 
answer  is,  "  Thereafter  as  they  be."  Again, 
''  Thereafter  as  a  man  sows  shall  he  reap."  The 
objections  are  overwhelming  to  the  Scottish  use 
of  the  word ;  first,  because  already  in  Scotland 
it  is  a  barbarism  transplanted  from  the  filthy 
vocabulary  of  attorneys,  locally  called  writers; 
secondly,  because  in  England  it  is  not  even  intelli- 
gible, and,  what  is  worse  still,  sure  to  be  f?»is-intelli- 
gible.  And  yet,  after  all,  these  exotic  forms  may 
be  a  mere  blind.  The  writer  is,  perhaps,  purposely 
leading  us  astray  with  his  '*  thereaftere,^*  and  his 
horrid  '^  shortcomings,^*  Or,  because  London 
newspapers,  and  Acts  of  Parliament,  are  begin- 

•  A  Viadication  of  Protestant  Principles.  By  Phileleutheros 
AngUcanu9.    London:  ink^x,    1647, 


ning  to  be  more  and  more  poUated  with  these 
barbarisms,  he  may  even  have  canght  them  on- 
consciously.  And,  on  looking  again  at  one  case  of 
"  thereafter, ^^  viz.,  at  page  79,  it  seems  impossible 
to  determine  whether  he  uses  it  in  the  classical 
English  sense,  or  in  the  sense  of  leguleian  bar- 
barism. 

This  question  of  authorship,  meantime,  may 
seem  to  the  reader  of  little  moment.  Far  firom  it! 
The  weightier  part  of  the  interest  depends  upon 
that  very  point.  If  the  author  really  is  a  bishop, 
or  supposing  the  public  rumour  so  far  correct  as 
that  he  is  a  man  of  distinction  in  the  English 
Church,  then,  and  by  that  simple  fact,  this  book, 
or  this  pamphlet,  interesting  at  any  rate  for  it- 
self, becomes  separately  interesting  through  its 
authorship,  so  as  to  be  the  most  remarkable 
phenomenon  of  the  day ;  and  why  ?  Because  the 
most  remarkable  expression  of  a  movement,  ac- 
complished and  proceeding  in  a  quarter  that,  if 
any  on  this  earth,  might  be  thought  sacred  from 
change.  Oh,  fearful  are  the  motions  of  time, 
when  suddenly  lighted  up  to  a  retrospect  of  thirty 
years  !  Pathetic  are  the  ruins  of  time  in  its  slowest 
advance !  Solemn  are  the  prospects,  so  new  and 
so  incredible,  which  time  unfolds  at  every  tarn  of 
its  wheeling  flight !  Is  it  come  to  this  ?  Coold 
any  man,  one  generation  back^  have  anticipated 
that  an  English  dignitary,  and  speaking  on  a 
very  delicate  religious  question,  should  deliberately 
appeal  to  a  writer  confessedly  infidel,  and  prond 
of  being  an  infidel,  as  a  *'  triumphant"  settler  of 
Christian  scruples  ?  But  if  the  infidel  is  right,  a 
point  which  I  do  not  here  discuss — ^but  if  the  in- 
fidel is  a  man  of  genius,  a  point  which  I  do  not 
deny — ^was  it  not  open  to  cite  him,  even  though 
the  citer  were  a  bishop  ?  Why,  yes — ^uneasily 
one  answers,  yes;  but  still  the  case  records  a 
strange  alteration,  and  still  one  could  have  wished 
to  hear  such  a  doctrine,  which  ascribes  human  in- 
firmity (nay,  human  criminality)  to  every  book  of 
the  Bible,  uttered  by  anybody  rather  than  by  a 
father  of  the  Church,  and  guaranteed  by  anybody 
rather  than  by  an  infidel,  in  triumph.  A  boy  may 
fire  his  pistol  unnoticed ;  but  a  sentinel,  mounting 
guard  in  the  dark,  must  remember  the  trepida- 
tion that  will  follow  any  shot  from  him^  and  the 
certainty  that  it  will  cause  all  the  stations  within 
hearing  to  get  under  arms  immediately.  Yet 
why,  if  this  bold  opinion  does  come  firom  a 
prelate,  he  being  but  one  man,  should  it  carry 
so  alarming  a  sound  ?  Is  the  whole  bench  of 
bishops  bound  and  compromised  by  the  anda- 
city  of  any  one  amongst  its  members?  Cer- 
taixdy  not  But  yet  such  an  act,  though  it 
should  be  that  of  a  rash  precursor,  marks  the 
universal  change  of  position  ;  there  is  ever  some 
sympathy  between  the  van  and  the  rear  of  the 
same  body  at  the  same  time ;  and  the  boldest  eonld 
not  have  dared  to  go  ahead  so  rashly,  if  the  rear- 
most wiM  not  kn^wn  to  )^  prming  forward  to  U^ 
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support,  far  more  olosoly  than  thirty  years  ago 
he  could  have  done.     There  have  been,  it  is  true, 
heterodox  professors  of  divinity  and  free-thinking 
bishops  before  now,    England  can  show  a  con- 
siderable list  of  such  people— -even  Rome  has  a 
smaller  list.    Rome,  that  weeds  all  libraries,  and 
is  continually  buniing  books,  in  ef&gy,  by  means 
of  her  vast  Index  JExpurgatorhts,*  which  index, 
continually,  she  is  enlarging  by  successive  supple- 
ments,  needs  also  an  Index  ExpurgcUorius  for 
the  catalogue  of  her  prelates.    Weeds  there  are 
in  the  very  flower-garden  and  conservatory  of  the 
Church.     Fathers  of  the  Church  are  no  more  to 
be  relied  on,  as  safe  authorities,  than  we  rascally 
lay  authors,  that  notoriously  will  say  anything. 
And  it  is  a  striking  proof  of  this  amongst  our  Eng- 
lish bishops,  that  the  very  man  who,  in  the  last 
generation,  most  of  all  won  the  public  esteem  as 
the  champion  of  the  Bible  against  Tom  Paine, 
was  privately  known  amongst  us  connoisseurs  in 
heresy  (that  are  always  prying  into  ugly  secrets) 
to  be  the  least  orthodox  thinker,  one  or  other, 
amongst  the  whole  brigade  of  15,000  contem- 
porary clerks  who  had  subscribed  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles.      Saving    your    presence,   reader,    his 
lordship  was  no  better  than  a  bigoted  Socinian, 
which,  in  a  petty  diocese  that  he  never  visited, 
and  amongst  South  Welshmen,  that  are  all  in- 
corrigible Methodists,  mattered  little,  but  would 
have  been  awkward  had  he  come  to  be  Arch- 
bishop of  York ;  and  that  he  did  not,  turned  upon 
the  accident  of  a  few  weeks  too  soon>  by  which 
the  Fates  cut  short  the  thread  of  the  Whig 
ministry  in  1807.     Certainly,  for  a  Romish  or 
an  English  bishop  to  be  a  Socinian  is  unpen  fart 
But  I  contend  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  be  far 
less  heretical,  and  yet  dangerously  bold ;  yes,  upon 
the  free  and  spacious  latitudes,  purposely  left 
open  by  the  English  Thirty-nine  Articles  (aye,  or 
by  any  Protestant  Confession),  to  plant  novelties 
not  less  startling  to  religious  ears  than  Socinian- 
ism  itself.   Besides  (which  adds  to  the  shock),  the 
dignitary  now  before  us,  whether  bishop  or  no 
bishop,  does  not  write  in  the  tone  of  a  conscious 
heretic  ;  or,  like  Archdeacon  Blackbumef  of  old, 
in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  his  own  fellow-church- 
men ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  tone  of  one 
relying  upon  support  from  his  clerical  brethren, 
he  stands  forward  as  expositor  and  champion  of 
views  now  pi^vailing  amongst  the  elite  of  the 
English   Church.     So  construed,  the  book   is, 
indeed,  a  most  extraordinary  one,  and  exposes  a 

•  "  Index  ExpurgatorUis" — ^A  question  of  some  interest 
arises  upon  the  casoisticftlconstraction  of  this  Index.  We, 
that  are  not  by  name  included,  may  we  consider  ourselTes 
indirectly  licensed  ?  Silence,  I  shonld  think,  gives  con- 
sent And  if  it  wasn't  that  the  present  Pope,  being  a  horrid 
Badical,  would  be  sure  to  blackball  m^  as  an  honest  Tory,  I 
would  send  him  a  copy  of  my  Opera  Omnia,  requesting  his 
Holiness  to  say,  b^  return  of  post,  whether  I  ranked 
amongst  the  chaff  wmnowed  by  St.  Peter's  flail,  or  had  his 
gracious  nermission  to  hold  myself  amongst  the  pure 
wheat  gathered  into  the  Vatican  ^mer. 

•f  *'  Archdeacon  Blackhume*'--He  was  the  author  of  The 
OonfessioncU,  which  at  one  time  made  a  memorable  fer- 
ment amongst  all  those  who  loved  as  sons,  or  who  hated 
as  nonconformists,  the  English  Establishment.  This  was 
his  most  popular  work,  but  he  wrote  many  others  in  the 

same  temper,  tM  fill  sis  or  myei^  o«taY99. 


history  that  almost  shocks  one  of  the  strides  made 
in  religious  speculation.  Opinions  change  slowly 
and  stealthily.  The  steps  of  the  changes  are 
generally  continuous  ;  but  sometimes  it  happens 
that  the  notice  of  such  steps,  the  publhsation  of 
such  changes,  is  not  continuous,  that  it  comes 
upon  us  per  aaltufny  and,  consequently,  with  the 
stunning  effect  of  an  apparent  treachery.  Every 
thoughtful  man  raises  his  hands  with  an  involun- 
tary gesture  of  awe  at  the  revolutions  of  so  revolu- 
tionary an  age,  when  thus  summoned  to  the 
spectacle  of  an  English  prelate  serving  a  piece  of 
artillery  against  what  once  were  fancied  to  be 
main  out-works  of  religion,  and  at  a  station 
sometimes  considerably  in  advance  of  any  occu- 
pied by  Voltaire.* 

It  is  this  audacity  of  speculation,  I  apprehend, 
this  etcdage  of  bold  results,  rather  than  any  suc- 
cess in  their  development,  which  has  fixed  the 
public  attention.  Development,  indeed,  applied 
to  philosophic  problems,  or  research  applied  to 
questions  of  erudition,  was  hardly  possible  within 
so  small  a  compass  as  117  pages,  for  that  is  the 
extent  of  the  work,  except  as  regards  the  notes, 
which  amount  to  74  pages  more.  Such  brevity, 
on  such  a  subject,  is  unseasonable,  and  almost  cul- 
pable. On  such  a  subject  as  the  Philosophy  of 
Protestantism — **  scUitut  erat  aHere,  quar/i  par- 
cius  dicere,  *'  Better  were  absolute  silence,  more 
respectful  as  regards  the  theme,  less  tantalising 
as  regards  the  reader,  than  a  style  of  discussion 
so  fragmentary  and  so  rapid. 

But,  before  we  go  farther,  what  are  we  to  call 
this  bold  man  ?  Oncmust  have  some  name  for  a 
man  that  one  is  reviewing ;  and,  as  he  comes 
abroad  incognito,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  name 
coxdd  have  any  propriety.  Let  me  consider: 
there  are  three  bishops  in  the  field,  Mr.  H.,  and 
the  Scotchman — ^that  makes  five.  But  every 
one  of  these,  you  say,  is  represented  equally  by 
tho  name  in  the  title — 'Philelewtheros  Anglicanus, 
True,  but  thafa  as  long  as  a  team  of  horses.  If 
it  had  but  Esquire  at  the  end,  it  would  measure 
against  a  Latin  Hendecasyllablo  verse.  I'm 
afraid  that  we  must  come  at  last  to  Phil,  I've 
been  seeking  to  avoid  it,  for  it*s  painful  to  say 
"  Jack"  or  "  Dick''  either  to  or  of  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal great  gun.  But  if  such  big  wigs  will  come 
abroad  in  disguise,  and  with  names  as  long  as 
Fielding's  Hononchrononthononthologus,  they 
must  submit  to  be  hustled  by  pick-pockets  and 
critics,  and  to  have  their  names  docked  as  well  as 
profane  authors. 

Phil.,  then,  be  it — ^that's  settled.  Now,  let  us 
inquire  w^hat  it  is  that  PhiL  has  been  saying,  to 
cause  such  a  sensation  amongst  the  gnostics. 
And,  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  what  is  PhiVa 

•**  Voltaire," — Let  not  tho  reader  misunderstand  me  : 
I  do  not  mean  that  the  clerical  writer  now  before  us 
(bishop  or  not  bishop)  is  more  hostllo  to  religion  than 
Voltaire,  or  is  hostile  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  he  is,  per- 
haps, profoundly  religious,  and  he  writes  with  neither 
levity  nor  insincerity.  But  this  conscientious  spirit,  and 
this  piety,  do  but  the  more  call  into  relief  the  audacity  of 
his  free-thinking — do  but  the  more  forcibly  illustrate  the 
prodigious  changes  wrought  by  time,  and  by  the  contagion 
from  secular  revolutions,  in  the  spirit  of  roligioos  paUo« 
flophy, 
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eapiUl  object  ?  PAi7.  tball  sUte  it  himtelf— 
these  are  his  opcniDg  words  : — "  In  the  fuUowiog 
pages  we  propose  to  Tindicate  the  fundamental 
and  inherent  principUa  of  Protestantism.  '*  Good  ; 
but  M'bat  are  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Protestontism  ?  "  They  are."  says  FhU.,  "  the 
sole  sufiicieucy  of  Sciipture,*  the  right  of  private 
judgment  in  its  interpretation,  and  the  authority 
of  individual  conscience  in  matters  of  religion." 
Errors  of  logic  show  themselves  more  often  in  a 
man's  terminology,  and  his  antitheses,  and  his 
subdivisions,  than  anywhere  else.  I^hil.  goes 
on  to  make  this  distinction,  which  brings  out  his 
imperfect  conception.  **  We,"  says  he  (and,  by 
the  way,  if  l^hiL  is  we,  then  it  must  be  my  duty 
to  call  him  theu),  *'we  do  not  propose  to  defend 
the  varieties  of  doetfine  held  by  the  different  com- 
munities of  Protestants."  Why,  no  ;  that  would 
be  a  sad  task  for  the  most  skilful  of  funambulists 
or  theological  tumblers,  seeing  that  many  of  these 
varieties  stand  related  to  each  otlior  as  categori- 
cal affirmative  and  categorical  negative  :  it's 
heavy  work  to  make  ^e8  and  no  pull  together  in 
tho  same  proposition.  But  this,  fortunately  for 
himself,  J^hiL  declines.  You  are  to  understand 
that  he  will  not  undertake  the  defence  of  Pro- 
testantism in  its  doctrinea^  but  only  in  its  priv- 
ciphs.  That  wont  do  ;  that  antithesis  is  as  hol- 
low as  a  drum  ;  and,  if  the  objection  were  verbal 
only,  I  would  not  make  it.  i3ut  tho  contradis- 
tinction fails  to  convey  the  real  meaning.  It  is 
not  that  he  has  falsely  expressed  his  meaning, 
but  that  he  has  falsely  developed  that  meaning  to 
bis  own  consciousness.  Not  the  word  only  is 
wrong  ;  but  the  wrong  word  is  put  forward  for 
the  sake  of  hiding  the  imperfect  idea.  AVhat  he 
calls  j/rinciples  might  almost  as  well  bo  called 
doctrintB  ;  and  what  he  calls  doetrinea  as  well  be 
called  principlea.  Out  of  these  terms,  apart 
from  the  rectifications  suggested  by  the  context, 
no  man  could  collect  his  drift,  which  is  simply 
this.  Protestantism,  we  must  recollect,  is  not  an 
absolute  and  self-dependent  idea  ;  it  stands  in 
relation  to  something  antecedent,  against  which 
it  protests,  vis..  Papal  Home.  And  under  what 
phasis  does  it  protest  against  Rome  ?  Kot 
against  the  Christianity  of  Rome,  because  every 
Protestant  Church,  though  disapproving  a  great 
deal  of  that,  disapproves  also  a  great  deal  in  its 
own  sister  churches  of  the  protesting  household  ; 
and  because  every  Protestant  Church  holds  a 
great  deal  of  Christian  truth,  in  common  with 
Rome.     But  what  furnishes  the  matter  of  protest 

•  "  Sole  svfficiimcy  qf  Scripture.** — This  is  much  too 
ellipticftl  a  wh/  of  expressiug  the  Protcstaut  meaning. 
Btifncieiiey  for  what  f  "  Sufiicieney  for  saWftttoD"  is  tbe 
phrn^e  oi  manv,  and  I  think  eUewhere  of  Phil,  But  that 
is  objeciiouabfo  on  more  grounds  than  cme ;  it  is  redun- 
dant, and  it  is  aberrant  from  the  true  point  contemplated. 
8u£ineHcyJor  itself,  witliout  alien  heips,  is  the  ihiug  con- 
templated. The  Greek  autarkeia  (Aifr«^»i4«)<  self-suffi- 
ciency, or,  because  that  phrase,  in  EngUiuj,  hais  received  a 
deflexion  towards  a  bad  meaning,  tbe  word  eelf-wfficinff 
nest  might  answer  ;  aufiicieDcy  for  the  exposition  of  its 
own  most  .secret  meaning,  out  of  fountains  within  itself; 
needing,  therefore,  neither  the  supplementary  aids  of  ira- 
ditton,on  the  one  hand,  nor  the  complementary  aids  on  the 
other  (in  tbe  event  of  unprovided  cases,  or  of  dilemmas 
arising),  from  th^  infallibility  of  a  living  expounder. 


is — tbe  dedueti&n  of  the  title  npon  which  Rome 
plants  the  right  to  be  a  ohnrch  at  alL    Thia  de- 
duction is  lo  managed  by  Rome  at  to  make  her- 
self, not  merely  a  true  ohorch  (which  many  Pro- 
testants grant),  but  the  exclusive  ehuroh.     Now, 
what  PhiL  in  effect  undertakes  to  defend  i«  not 
principles  by  preference  to  doctrines  (for  tbej  are 
pretty  nearly  the  same  thing),  bat  the  qaestion  of 
title  to  teach  at  all,  in  prefereooe  lo  the  queaiion 
of  what  is  the  thing  taaght.     There  is  the  di«- 
tinction,  as  I  apprehend  it.    All  these  tecme*-* 
"principle,"   «' doctrine,*'   ••system,"   "theory," 
"  hypothesis'* — are  used  nearly  always  moat  lieen- 
tiously,  and  as  arbitrarily  as  a  Newmarket  joeke  j 
selects  the  colours  for  his  riding  dress.  It  is  true  that 
one  shadow  of  justification  offers  itself  for  PhiL'e 
distinction.    All  principles  are  doctrines,  bat  all 
doctrines  are  not  principles  ;  which,  then,  in  par- 
ticular ?  Why,  those  properly  are  principles  which 
contain  the  prineipicL,  the  beginnings,  or  starting- 
points  of  OTolution,  out  of  which  any  lystem  of 
truth  is  evolved.    Now,  it  may  seem  that  the 
very  starting-point  of  our  Protestant  pretensiona 
is  first  of  all  to  argue  our  title  or  right  to  be  a 
ohorch  aui  jrme  ;  apparently  we  must  begin  by 
making  good  our  2ocim  atandi^  before  wo  ean  be 
heard  upon  our  doctrines.    And  upon  this  mode 
of  approach,  the  pleadings  about  the  title^  or  right 
to  teach  at  all,  taking  preeedeney  of  the  pleadings 
about  the  particular  things  taught,  would  be  the 
prineipia,  or  beginning  of  the  whole  process,  and 
so  far  would  be  entitled  by  preferenee  to  the 
name  of  principUa,     But  such  a  mode  of  ap- 
proach is  merely  an  accident,  and  contingent  upon 
oiur  being  engaged  in  a  polemical  disoussien  of 
Protestantism    in    relation  to   Popery.      TAai» 
however,  is  a  pure  matter  of  ohoiee ;   Protes- 
tantism  may  be   discussed,   as  though    Rome 
were  not,  in  relation  to  its  own  absolute  merits ; 
and  this  treatment  is  the  logical  treatment,  ap- 
plying itself  to  what  is  permanent  in  the  nature 
of  the  object ;  whereas  the  other  treatment  applies 
itself  to  what  is  casual  and  vanishing  in  the  Ats- 
t4ny  (or    the  origin)   of   ProtestantisoL      For, 
after  all,  it  would  be  no  great  triumph  to  Pro- 
testantism that  she  should  prove  her  birth-right 
to  revolve  as  a  primary  planet  in  the  solar  sys- 
tem ;  that  she  had  the  same  original  right  as 
Rome  to  wheel  about  the  great  central  orb,  nn- 
degraded  to  the  rank  of  satellite  or  seoondary 
projection — ^if,  in  the  meantime,  telescopes  should 
reveal  the  fact  that  she  was  pretty  nearly  a 
sandy  desert.     What  a  church  teaches  is  true  or 
not  true,  without  reference  to  her  independent 
right  of  teaching  ;  and  eventually,  when  the  irri- 
tations of  earthly  feuds  and  political  schisms  shall 
be  soothed  by  time,  the  philosophy  of  this  whole 
question  will  take  an  inverse  order.     The  creden- 
tials of  a  church  will  not^be  put  in  first,  and  the 
quality  of  her  doctrine  discussed  as  a  seoondary 
question.     On  the  contrary,  her  credentials  will 
be  sought  in  her  doctrine.   The  Protesting  Church 
will  say,  I  have  the  right  to  stand  separate,  be- 
cause I  stand ;  and  from  my  holy  teaching  I  de- 
duce my  title  to  teach.    Jus  est  ibi  summwn  do- 
cendif  M  <9t  fom  pfurietiami  ifootrimv.     Tha4 
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inrenion  of  the  Protestant  plea  with  Borne  is 
eTon  now  yalid  with  many ;  and,  when  it  becomes 
universally  current,  then  the  principles^  or  great 
beginnings  of  the  controversy,  will  be  trans- 
planted from  the  loctiB,  or  centre,  where  Phil, 
places  them,  to  the  very  locua  which  he  neglects. 

There  is  another  expression  of  PhU,*s  (I  am 
afraid  Phil,  is  getting  angry  by  this  time)  to 
which  I  object.  He  describes  the  doctrines  held 
by  all  the  separate  Protestant  churches  as  doc- 
trines of  Protestantism.  I  would  not  delay  either 
Phil,  or  myself  for  the  sake  of  a  trifle  ;  but  an 
impossibility  is  not  a  trifle.  If  from  orthodox 
Turkey  you  pass  to  heretic  Persia,  if  from  the 
rigour  of  the  Sonnees  to  the  laxity  of  the  Sheeahs, 
you  could  not,  in  explaining  thoso  schisms,  go  on 
to  say,  "  And  these  are  the  doctrines  of  Islam- 
iim ;"  for  they  destroy  each  other.  Both  are 
supported  by  earthly  powers ;  but  one  only  could 
be  supported  by  central  Islamism.  So  of  Cal- 
Tinism  and  Arminianism  ;  you  cannot  call  them 
doctrines  of  Protestantism,  as  if  growing  out  of 
some  reconciling  Protestant  principles ;  one  of 
the  two,  though  not  manifested  to  human  eyes  in 
its  falsehood,  must  serretly  be  false  ;  and  a  false- 
hood cannot  be  a  doctrine  of  Protestantism.  It 
is  more  accurate  to  say  that  the  separate  creeds 
of  Turkey  and  Persia  are  within  Mahommedanism; 
such,  yiz.,  as  that  neither  excludes  a  man  from 
the  name  of  Mussulman ;  and,  again,  that  Cal- 
vinism and  Arminianism  are  doctrines  within  the 
Protestant  Church — as  a  church  of  goneral  tole- 
ration for  all  religious  doctrines  not  demonstrably 
hostile  to  any  cardinal  truth  of  Christianity. 

PhU,,  then,  we  all  understand,  is  not  going  to 
trarerse  the  Tast  field  of  Protestant  opinions  as 
they  are  distributed  through  our  many  sects  ;  that 
would  be  endless*;  and  he  illustrates  the  mazy 
character  of  the  wilderness  over  which  these  sects 
are  wandering, 


•"  ubi  pnssim 


Palantes  error  recto  de  tramito  pellit," 

by  the  four  cases  of — 1,  the  Calvinist ;  2,  the 
Newmaoito ;  3,  the  Romanist  ;*  4,  the  Evange- 

•  **  The  Romanist."— VfhtkU  amongst  Protestant  sects  ? 
Ay,  even  so.  It's  Phil's  mistake,  noi  mine.  He  will  en- 
deavour to  doctor  the  case,  by  pleading  that  he  was  speak- 
ing QDiTersally  of  Christian  error;  but  the  position  of  the 
clause  forbids  this  plea.  Not  only  in  relation  tt>  whai 
immciliately  precedes,  the  passage  must  be  sui)posod  to 
contemplate  Protestant  error ;  but  the  immediate  inference 
from  it,  viz.,  that  **  the  world  msy  well  be  ezonsed  for 
doubting  whether  there  is,  after  all,  so  much  to  be  frained 
by  that  liberty  of  private  judpnent,  which  is  the  essential 
characteristic  of  Protestandsm ;  whether  it  be  not,  after 
all,  merely  a  liberty  to  fall  into  error,"  nails  Phil,  to  that 
constmctioQ — atones  too  strongly  that  it  is  an  oversight 
of  indolence.  PhU.  was  sleeping  for  the  moment,  which 
is  excusable  enough  towards  the  end  of  a  book,  but  hardly 
in  section  I.  P.  8. — I  have  since  observed  (which  not  to 
have  observed  is  excused*  perhaps,  by  the  too  complex  ma- 
chinery of  hooks  and  eyes  between  the  text  and  the  notes 
involving  a  double  reference —Ist,  to  the  section,  2d,  to  the 
particular  clause  of  the  seotion)  that  Phil,  has  not  here 
committed  an  inadvertency  ;  or,  if  he  has,  is  determined 
to  fight  himself  through  bis  inadvertency,  rather  than 
break  up  bis  quaternion  of  cases.  **  in  speaking  of 
Bomanism  as  arising  from  a  misapplication  of  I'rotesiant 
principles  ;  we  refer,  not  to  those  who  were  bom,  but  to 
those  who  have  become  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome." 

What  is  the  wane  Qt  thwie  peopUf  And  wims  do  they 


lical  enthusiast — as  holding  systems  of  doctrine, 
*'  no  one  of  which  is  capable  of  recommending 
itself  to  the  favourable  opinion  of  an  impartial 
judge."  Impartial !  but  what  Christian  can  be 
impartial  ?  To  be  free  from  all  bias,  and  to  be- 
gin his  review  of  sects  in  that  temper,  he  must 
begin  by  being  an  infidel.  Vainly  a  man  endea- 
vours to  reserve  in  a  state  of  neutrality  any  pre- 
conceptions that  he  may  have  formed  for  himself, 
or  prepossessions  that  he  may  have  inherited  from 
*'  mamma  ;"  he  cannot  do  it  aoy  more  than  ho 
can  dismiss  his  own  shadow.  And  it  is  strange 
to  contemplate  the  weakness  of  strong  minds  in 
fancying  that  they  can.  Calvin,  whilst  amiably 
eng&gedin  hunting  Servetus  to  death,  aod  writing 
daily  letters  to  his  friends,  in  which  he  expresses 
his  hope  that  the  executive  power  would  not 
think  of  burning  the  poor  man,  since  really  justice 
would  be  quite  satisfied  by  cutting  his  head  off, 
meets  with  some  correspondents  who  conceive 
(idiots  that  they  were  I )  even  that  little  amputa- 
tion not  indispensable.  But  Calvin  soon  settles 
their  scruples.  You  don't  perceive,  he  tells  them, 
what  this  man  has  been  about.  When  a  writer 
attacks  Popery,  it's  very  wrong  in  the  Papists  to 
cut  his  head  off ;  and  why  ?  Because  he  has 
only  been  attacking  error.  But  here  lies  the  dif- 
ference in  this  case  ;  hfervetus  has  been  attacking 

live?  I  have  board  of  many  who  think  (and  there  are 
oases  in  which  most  of  ui,  that  meddle  with  philosophy, 
are  apt  to  think)  occasional  principles  of  Prote.stadtism 
available  for  the  defence  of  certain  Uoman  Catbolio 
mytiterics  too  indiscrlmujatoly  assaulted  by  the  Protestant 
zealot ;  but,  with  this  exception,  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
parties  professing  to  derive  their  Popish  learnings  from 
Protestantism  ;  it  is  in  spite  of  Prote9tAntiam,  as  seeming 
to  Uiem  not  strong  enough,  or  tbrougii  principles  umitt^ 
hy  Protestantism,  which  therefore  seomstoMem  not  care- 
ful enough  or  not  impartial  enough,  that  Prou^stants  have 
lapsed  to  Popery.  Protestants  have  certainly  been  known 
to  become  Papists,  n )C  thriu^ii  Popish  arguine nts,  but 
simply  througn  their  own  Protestant  books;  yet  never, 
that  I  heard  of,  through  an  affirmative  process,  as  though 
any  Protestant  argument  involved  the  rudiments  of 
Popery,  but  by  a  negative  process,  as  fancying  the 
Protestant  reasons,  though  lying  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, not  going  far  enough ;  or,  again,  though  right 
partially,  yet  defective  as  a  whole.  PhU.,  therefore, 
seems  to  me  absolutely  caught  in  a  sort  of  F urea  Cctudin<e, 
unless  he  has  a  dodge  in  reserve  to  puzzle  us  all.  In  a 
different  point,  I,  that  liold  myself  a  doctor  seraphicuSy  and 
also  iaexpuynabilis  upon  quillets  of  loj^ic,  justify  Phil., 
whilst  also  I  blame  him.  He  defends  himself  rightly  for 
distmguishing  between  the  Romanist  and  Nemnanite  on 
the  one  hand,  between  Hae  Calvinist  and  the  Evangelical 
man  on  the  other,  though  perhaps  a  young  gentleman, 
commencing  his  studies  on  the  Organon,  will  lancy  that 
here  he  has  PhU.  in  a  trap,  for  these  distinctions,  he  will 
say,  do  not  entirely  exclude  each  other  as  they  ought  to 
do.  The  class  calling  itself  Evangelical,  for  insuuice,  may 
also  be  Calvinistic  ;  tne  Newmauite  is  not,  therefore,  anti- 
Romanish.  True,  says  Phil. ;  I  am  quite  aware  of  it 
But  to  be  aware  of  an  objection  is  uot  to  answer  it.  The 
fact  seems  to  be,  that  thf  actual  combinations  of  life,  not 
conforming  to  the  truth  of  abstractions,  compel  us  to 
seeming  breaches  of  logic.  It  would  be  right  practically 
to  distinguish  the  Radical  f^om  the  Whig;  and  yet  it 
might  shock  Duns  or  Lombardus,  the  fnagistcr  senten- 
tiarum,  when  he  came  to  uuderatand  that  partially  the 
principles  of  Radicals  and  Whigs  coincide,  liut,  for  all 
that,  tne  logic  which  distinguishes  them  is  right ;  and  the 
apparent  error  must  be  sought  in  the  fact,  that  ail  cases 
(political  or  religious)  being  cases  of  lite,  are  coneretes, 
which  never  conform  to  the  exquisite  truth  of  abstrac- 
tions. Practicallv,  the  Radical  is  opposed  to  the  Whig, 
though  casually  the  two  are  in  oonjuuction  continually ; 
for,  as  acting  partizons,  they  work  from  different  centres, 
and,  flnaUy,/or  difi'erent  lesolts, 
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the  TRUTH.  Do  you  see  the  distinction,  my 
friends  ?  Consider  it,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  be 
sensible  that  this  quite  alters  the  case.  It  is 
shocking,  it  is  perfectly  ridiculous,  that  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  should  touch  a  hair  of  any  man's  head 
for  contradicting  him ;  and  why  ?  Because,  do 
you  see  ?  A<  is  wrong.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
evidently  agreeable  to  philosophy,  that  I,  John 
Calyin,  should  shayo  off  the  hair,  and,  indeed,  the 
head  itself  (as  I  heartily  hope*  will  be  done  in 
this  present  case)  of  any  man  presumptuous 
enough  to  contradict  me  ;  but  then,  why  ?  For  a 
reason  that  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world, 
and  which,  one  would  think,  idiocy  itself  could 
not  overlook,  viz.,  that  I,  John  Calvin,  am  right — 
right,  through  three  degrees  of  comparison — 
right,  righter,  or  more  right,  rightest,  or  most 
right  Calvin  fancied  that  he  could  demonstrate 
his  own  impartiality. 

The  self-sufficingness  of  the  Bible,  and  the 
right  of  private  judgment — ^here,  then,  are  the  two 
great  charters  in  which  Protestantism  commences; 
these  are  the  bulwarks  behind  which  it  entrenches 
itself  against  Rome.  And  it  is  remarkable  that 
these  two  great  preliminary  laws,  which  soon 
diverge  into  fields  so  different,  at  the  first  are  vir- 
tually one  and  the  same  law.  The  refusal  of  an 
oracle  alien  to  the  Bible,  extrinsic  to  the  Bible, 
and  claiming  the  sole  interpretation  of  the  Bible  ; 
the  refusal  of  an  oracle  that  reduced  the  Bible  to 
a  hollow  masque,  underneath  which  fraudulently 
introducing  itself  any  earthly  voice  could  mimic 
a  heavenly  voice,  was  in  effect  to  refuse  the  coer- 
cion of  this  false  oracle  over  each  man's  consci- 
entious judgment  ;  to  make  the  Bible  independent 
of  the  Pope,  was  to  make  man  independent  of 
all  religious  controllers.  The  self-sufieinffness 
of  Scripture,  its  independency  of  any  external 


•  The  reader  may  imagine  that,  in  thns  abstracting  Cal- 
vin's epistolary  sentiments,  I  am  a  little  improving  tbem. 
Certainly  they  would  bear  improvement,  but  that  is  not 
my  business.     What  the  reader  sees  here  is  but  the  result 
of  bringing  scattered  passages  into  closer  juxtaposition ; 
whilst,  as  to  the  strongest  {viz.,  the  most  sanguinary)  sen- 
timents here  ascribed  to  him,  it  will  be  a  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  my  fidelity  to  the  literal  truth,  if  I  cite  three  se- 
parate sentences.     Writing  to  Farrel,  he  says,  ^Spero 
capiude  saltern  fore  judicium."  Sentence  of  the  court,  he 
ftopes,  will,  at  any  rate,  reach  the  life  of  Servetus.    Die  he 
must,  and  die  he  shall.    But  why  should  he  die  a  cruel 
death  ?     "  Pasnoe  vero  atrocitatem  remitti  cupio.**     To 
the  same  purpose,  when  writing  to  Sultzer,  he  expresses 
his  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  assure  him  that  a  princi- 
pal civie  officer  of  Geneva  was,  in  this  case,  entirely  up- 
right, and  animated  by  the  most  virtuous  sentiments.    In- 
deed! what  an  interesting  character !  and  in  what  way  now 
might  this  good  man  show  this  beautiful  tenderness  of 
conscience  ?     Why,  by  a  fixed  resolve  that  Servetus  should 
not  in  any  case  escape  the  catastrophe  which  I,  John 
Calvin,  am  longing  for,  {'*  ut  saltern  exitum,  guetn  optamus, 
non  fngiat")     Finally,  writing  to  the  same  Sultzer,  he 
remarks  that— when  we  see  the  Papists  such  avenging 
champions  of  their  own  superstitious  fables  as  not  to  fal- 
ter in  shedding  innocent  blood,  *'pudeat  Christianos  ma- 
pstratus  [as  if  the  Roman  Catholic  maf^istrates  were  not 
Christians]  in  tuenda  certd  veritato  nihil  prorsus  habere 
animi** — "  Christian  magistrates  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
themselves  for  manifesting  no  energy  at  all  in  the  vindica- 
tion of  truth  undeniable ;"  yet  really  since  these  magis- 
trates had  at  that  time  the  full  design,  which  design  not 
many  days  after  they  executed,  of  maintaining  truth  by 
fire  and  faggot,  one  does  not  see  the  call  upon  them  for 
blushes  so  verv  deen  as  Calvin  requires.    Hands  so  crim- 
son with  bl9oa  migat  oompeiumte  tho  absence  of  crimsQn 
Qheeks, 


interpreter,  passed  in  one  moment  into  the  other 
great  Protestant  doctrine  of  ToUrcOion,  It  was 
but  the  same  triumphal  monument  under  a  new 
angle  of  sight,  the  golden  and  sihrer  faces  of  the 
same  heraldic  shield.  The  very  same  act  which 
denies  the  right  of  interpretation  to  a  mysterious 
Papal  phoenix,  renewed  from  generation  to  gener- 
ation, having  the  antiquity  and  the  incomprehen- 
sible omniscience  of  the  Simorg  in  Southey,  trans- 
ferred this  right  of  mere  necessity  to  the  indivi- 
duals of  the  whole  human  race.  For  where  else 
could  it  have  been  lodged  ?  Any  attempt  in  any 
other  direction  was  but  to  restore  the  Papal  power 
in  a  new  impersonation.  Every  man,  therefore, 
suddenly  obtained  the  right  of  interpreting  the 
Bible  for  himself.  But  the  word  '^  right "  obtained 
a  new  sense.  Every  man  has  the  right,  under  the 
Queen*8  Bench,  of  publishing  an  unlimited  num- 
ber of  metaphysical  systems  ;  and,  under  favour 
of  the  same  indulgent  Bench,  we  all  enjoy  the 
unlimited  right  of  laughing  at  him.  But  not  the 
whole  race  of  man  has  a  right  to  eoeree,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  intellectual  rights,  the  humblest  of 
individuals.  The  rights  of  men  are  thus  unspeak- 
ably elevated  ;  for,  being  now  freed  from  all 
anxiety,  being  sacred  as  merely  legal  rights,  they 
suddenly  rise  into  a  new  mode  of  responsibility 
as  inteUeettuU  rights.  As  a  Protestant,  every 
ihature  man  has  the  same  dignified  right  OTer  his 
own  opinions  and  profession  of  faith  that  he  has 
ovor  his  own  hearth.     But  his  hearth  can  rarelv 

• 

be  abused  ;  whereas  his  religious  system,  being  a 
vast  kingdom,  opening  by  immeasurable  gates 
upon  worlds  of  light  and  worlds  of  darkness,  now 
brings  him  within  a  new  amenability — called  upon 
to  answer  new  impeachments,  and  to  seek  for  new 
assistances.  Formerly  another  was  answerable 
for  his  belief ;  if  that  were  wrong,  it  was  no  fault 
of  his.  Now  he  has  new  rights,  but  these  have 
burthened  him  with  new  obligations.  Now  he  is 
crowned  with  the  glory  and  the  palms  of  an  intel- 
lectual creature,  but  he  is  alarmed  by  the  certainty 
of  corresponding  struggles.  Protestantism  it  is 
that  has  created  him  into  this  child  and  heir  of 
liberty  ;  Protestantism  it  is  that  has  invested  him 
with  these  unbounded  privileges  of  private  judg- 
ment, giving  him  in  one  moment  the  sublime 
powers  of  a  Pope  within  his  own  conscience  ;  but 
Protestantism  it  is  that  has  introduced  him  to  the 
most  dreadful  of  responsibilities. 

I  repeat  that  the  twin  maxims,  the  colunms  of 
Hercules  through  which  Protestantism  entered 
the  great  sea  of  human  activities,  were  originally 
but  two  aspects  of  one  law  :  to  deny  the  Papal 
control  over  men*s  conscience  being  to  affirm 
man's  self-control,  was,  therefore,  to  affirm  man's 
universal  right  to  toleration,  which  again  implied 
a  corresponding  duty  of  toleration.  Under  this 
bi-fronted  law,  generated  by  Protestantism,  but 
in  its  turn  regulating  Protestantism,  JPhil.  un- 
dertakes to  develope  all  the  principles  that  belong 
to  a  Protestant  church.  The  sectaonaUeness  of 
such  an  investigation — its  critical  application  to 
an  evil  now  spreading  like  a  fever  through  Europe 
— ^he  perceives  fully,  and  in  the  following  terms 

ho  ezprossofi  this  perception  :^-^ 
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"  That  we  stAnd  on  the  brink  of  a  great  theological 
crisis,  that  the  problem  must  soon  be  solved,  how  far 
orthodox  Christianity  is  possible  for  those  who  are  not 
behind  their  age  in  scholarship  and  science ;  this  is  a 
solemn  fact,  which  may  bo  ignored  by  the  partisans  of 
short-sighted  bigotry,  but  which  is  felt  by  all,  and  con- 
fessed by  most  of  those  who  are  capable  of  appreciating 
its  reality  and  imporunce.  The  deep  Sibylline  vaticina- 
tions of  Coleridge's  philosophical  mind,  the  practical 
working  of  Arnold's  religious  sentimentalism,  and  the 
open  acknowledgment  of  many  divines  who  are  living 
examples  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  have  all,  in  different 
ways,  foretold  the  advent  of  a  Church  of  the  Future." 


This  is  from  the  preface,  p.  ix,  where  the  phrase, 
Church  of  the  Future,  points  to  the  Prussian  mini- 
ster's (Bnnsen's)  Kirehe  der  Zukunft;  but  in  the 
body  of  the  work,  and  not  far  from  its  close,  (p. 
114,)  he  recurs  to  this  crisis,  and  more  circum- 
stantially. 

I^hil.  embarrasses  himself  and  his  readers  in 
this  development  of  Protestant  principles.     His 
own  view  of  the  task  before  him  requires  that  he 
should  separate  himself  from  the  consideration  of 
any  particular  church,  and  lay  aside  all  partisan- 
ship— plausible  or  not  plausible.  It  is  his  own  over- 
ture that  warrants  us  in  expecting  this.    And  yet, 
before  we  have  travelled  three  measured  inches, 
he  is  found  entangling  himself  with  Church  of 
Englandism.     Let  me  not  be  misunderstood,  as 
though,  borrowing  a  Bentham  word,  I  were  there- 
fore a  Jerry  Benthamite :  I,  that  may  describe 
myself  generally  as  FhUo-PhU.y  am  not  less  a  son 
of  the  "  Reformed  Anglican  Church  *'  than  PhU, 
Consequently,  it  is  not  likely  that,  in  any  vindica- 
tion of  that  church,  simply  as  such,  and  sepa- 
rately for  itself,  I  should  be  the  man  to  find  grounds 
of  exception.     Loving  most  of  what  PhU,  loves, 
loving  Phil,  himself,  and  hating  (I  grieve  to  say), 
with  a  theological  hatred,  whatever  Phil,  hates, 
why  should  I  demur  at  this  particular  point  to  a 
course  of  argument  that  travels  in  the  line  of  my 
own  partialities  ?    And  yet  I  do  demur.     Having 
been  promised  a  philosophic  defence  of  the  prin- 
ciples concerned  in  the  great  European  schism  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  suddenly  we  find  ourselves 
collapsing  from  that  altitude  of  speculation  into  a 
defence  of  one  individual  church.    Nobody  would 
complain  of  Phil,,  if,  after  having  deduced  philo- 
sophically the  principles  upon  which  all  Protes- 
tant separation  from  Rome  should  revolve,  he  had 
gone  forward  to  show,  that  in  some  one  of  the 
Protestant  churches,  more  than  in  others,  these 
principles  had  been  asserted  withpeculiar  strength, 
or  carried  through  with  special  consistency,  or 
associated  pre-eminently  with  the  other  graces  of 
a  Christian  church,  such  as  a  ritual  more  impres- 
sive to  the  heart  of  man,  or  a  polity  more  synune- 
trical  with  the  structure  of  English  society.    Once 
having  unfolded  from  philosophic  grounds  the 
primary  conditions  of  a  pure  scriptural  church, 
Phil,  might  then,  without  blame,  have  turned 
sharp  round  upon  us,  saying,  such  being  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  great  idea  of  a  true  Chris- 
tian church  must  be  constructed,  I  now  go  on  to 
show  that  the  Church  of  England  has  conformed 
to  those  conditions  more  faithfully  than  any  other. 
But  to  entangle  the  pure  outlines  of  the  idealising 
mind  with  the  practical  forms  of  any  militant 


church,  embarrassed  (as  we  know  all  churches  to 
have  been)  bypre-occupations  of  judgment,  derived 
from  feuds  too  local  and  interests  too  political, 
moving  too  (as  we  know  all  churches  to  have 
moved)  in  a  spirit  of  compromise,  occasionally 
from  mere  necessities  of  position  ;  this  is  in  the 
result  to  injure  the  object  of  the  writer  doubly  : 
1st,   as  leaving  an    impression  of  partisanship 
the  reader  is  mistrustful  from  the  first,  as  against 
a  judge  that,  in  reality,  is  an  advocate  ;  2d,  with- 
out reference  to  tha  effect  upon  the  reader,  di- 
rectly to  Phil,  it  is  injurious,  by  fettering  the 
freedom  of  his  speculations,  or,  if  leaving  their 
freedom  undisturbed,  by  narrowing  their  com- 
pass. 

And,  if  Phil,,  as  to  the  general  movement  of  his 
Protestant  pleadings,  modulates  too  little  in  the 
transcendental  key,   sometimes  he  does  so   too 
much.     For  instance,  at  p.  69,  sec.  36,  we  find 
him  half  calling  upon  Protestantism  to  account 
for  her  belief  in  God  ;  how  then  ?     Is  this  belief 
special  to  Protestants  ?     Are  Roman  Catholics, 
are  those  of  the  Greek,  the  Armenian,  and  other 
Christian  churches,   atheistically  given  ?      We 
used  to  be  told  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to 
geometry.    I  don't  know  whether  there  is  or  not ; 
but  I  am  sure  there  is  no  Protestant  bye-road,  no 
Reformation  short-cut,  to  the  demonstration  of 
Deity.    It  is  true  that  Phil,  exonerates  his  philo- 
sophic scholar,  when  throwing  himself  in  Protes- 
tant freedom  upon  pure  intellectual  aids,  from  the 
vain  labour  of  such  an  effort.     He  censigns  him, 
however  philosophic,  to  the  evidence  of  **  inevit- 
able   assumptions,    upon    axiomatic  postulates, 
which  the  reflecting  mind  is  compelled  to  accept, 
and  which  no  more  admit  of  doubt  and  cavil  than 
of  establishment  by  formal  proof."   I  am  not  sure 
whether  I  understand  PhU,  in  this  section.     Ap- 
parently he  is  glancing  at  Kant.     Kant  was  the 
first  person,  and  perhaps  the  last,  that  ever  under- 
took formally  to  demonstrate  the  indemonstrabi- 
lity  of  God.    He  showed  that  the  three  great  ar- 
guments for  the  existence  of  the  Deity  were  virtu- 
ally one,  inasmuch  as  the  two  weaker  borrowed 
their  value  and  vis  apodeictiea  from  the  more 
rigorous  metaphysical  argument.     The  physico- 
theological  argument  he  forced  to  back,  as  it 
were,  into  the  cosmological,  and  that  into  the 
ontological.    After  this  reluctant  regressus  of  the 
three  into  one,  shutting  up  like  a  spying-glass, 
which  (with  the  iron  hand  of  Hercules  forcing 
Cerberus  up  to   day-light)  the    stem    man  of 
Koenigsberg  resolutely  dragged  to  the  front  of  the 
arena,  nothing  remained,  now  that  he  had  this 
pet  scholastic  argument  driven  up  into  a  corner, 
than  to  break  its  neck — ^which  he  did.    Kant  took 
the  conceit  out  of  all  the  three  arguments  ;  but,  if 
this  is  what  PhU,  alludes  to,   he  should  have 
added,  that  these  three,  after  all,  were  only  the 
arguments  of  speculating  or  theoretic  reason.    To 
this  faculty  Kant  peremptorily  denied  the  power 
of  demonstrating  the  Deity  ;  but  then  that  same 
apodeixis,  which  he  had  thus  inexorably  torn  from 
reason  under  one  manifestation,  Kant  himself  re- 
stored to  the  reason  in  another  (ihe  prcdctische  ver^ 
mmft.)    God  he  asserts  to  be  a  postulate  of  the 
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humaii  reason,  as  speaking^  through  the  conscience  | 
and  will,  not  proved  onUnsively,  but  indirectly 
proved  as  being  wanted  indispensably,  and  pre- 
supposed in  other  necessities  of  our  human  nature. 
This,  probably,  is  what  Fhil.  means  by  his  short- 
hand expression  of  **  axiomatic  postulates."  Bnt 
then  it  should  not  have  beeu  said  that  the  esse 
does  not  "  admit  of  formal  proof,"  since  the  proof 
is  as  "  formal"  and  rigorous  by  this  new  method 
of  Kant  as  by  the  old  obsolete  methods  of  Sain. 
Clarke  and  the  schoolmen.* 

But  it  is  not  the  too  high  or  the  too  low — the 
too  much  or  the  too  little — of  what  one  might  call 
by  analogy  the  tran$cendental  course,  which  I 
charge  upon  I^hil.  It  is,  that  he  is  too  desul- 
tory—too eclectic.  And  the  secret  purpose,  which 
seems  to  mo  predominant  throughout  his  work,  is, 
not  so  much  the  defence  of  Protestantism,  or  OTon 
of  the  Anglican  Church,  as  a  report  of  the  latest 
novelties  that  have  found  a  roosting-place  in  the 
English  Church,  amongst  the  most  temperate  of 
those  churchmen  who  keep  pace  with  modem 
philosophy  ;  in  short,  it  is  a  selection  from  the 
classical  doctrines  of  religion,  exhibited  under 
their  newest  revision  ;  or,  generally,  it  is  an  at- 
tempt to  show,  from  what  is  going  on  amongst 
the  most  moving  orders  in  the  English  Church, 
how  far  it  is  possible  that  strict  orthodoxy  should 
bend,  on  the  one  side,  to  new  impulses,  derived 
from  an  advancing  philosophy,  and  yet,  on  the 
other  side,  should  reconcile  itself,  both  verbally 
and  in  spirit,  with  ancient  standards.  But  if 
Phil,  is  eclectic,  then  /  will  be  eclectic  ;  if  Phil, 
has  a  right  to  be  desultory,  then  /  have  a  right. 
Phil,  is  my  leader.  I  can't,  in  reason,  be  ex- 
pected to  be  better  then  hs  is.  If  I*m  wrong, 
PkiL  ought  to  set  me  a  better  example.  And 
here,  before  this  honourable  audience  of  the  pub- 
lic, I  charge  all  my  errors  (whatever  they  may  be, 
past  or  coming)  upon  PhiVa  misconduct. 

Having  thus  established  my  patent  of  vagrancy, 
and  my  license  for  picking  and  choosing,  I  choose 
out  these  three  articles  to  toy  with  : — 1st, 
Bibliolatry  ;  2d,  Development  applied  to  the 
Bible  and  Christianity  ;  3d,  Philology,  as  the 
particular  resource  against  false  philosophy,  re- 
lied on  by  Phil, 

Bibliolatry, — Wo  Protestants  charge  upon  the 
Ponteficii,  as  the  more  learned  of  oor  fathers 
always  called  the  Roman  Catholics,  Mariclatry  ; 
they  pay  undue  honours,  say  we,  to  the  Virgin. 
They  in  return  charge  upon  us,  Bibliolatry,  or  a 
superstitious  allegiance — an  idolatrous  homage — 
to  the  words,  syllables,  and  punctuation  of  the 
Bible.  They,  according  to  u«,  deify  a  woman ;  and 
we,  according  to  them,  deify  an  arrangement  of 
printer's  types.  As  to  their  error,  we  need  not  mind 
that :  let  us  attend  to  our  own.  And  to  this  extent 
it  is  evident  at  a  glance  that  Bibliolatrists  must  be 


•  The  method  of  Des  Cartes  was  altogether  separate 
and  peculiar  to  himself;  it  is  a  mere  conjuror's  juggle ;  and 
vet,  what  is  ntraiiKe,  like  some  otlier  audacious  sophisms, 
It  is  capable  of  being  so  stated  as  most  of  all  tu  baffle 
the  subtle  dialectician ;  and  Kant  liimaelf,  thon^h  not 
cheated,  was  never  so  much  perplexed  in  his  life  as  in 
the  effort  to  make  its  hoUowness  apparent 


wrong,  vis.,  because,  as  a  pan  vanishes  on  being 
translated  into  another  language,  even  so  voold^ 
and  must  melt  away,  like  ico  in  a  hot-house,  a 
large  majority    of  those   conceits  which  e?erT 
Christian  nation  is  apt  to  ground  upon  the  verbil 
text  of  the  Scriptures  in  its  own  separate  ver- 
nacular  version.     But  once  aware  that  much  of 
their  Bibliolatry    depends    upon     ignorance  of 
Hebrew  and  Greek,  and  often  upon  peeuliarity 
of  idiom  or  structures  in  their  mother  dialect, 
cautious  people  begin  to  suspect  the  whole.    Her« 
arises  a  very  interesting,  startling,  and  perpleiing 
situation  for  all  who  venerate   the  Bible  ;  one 
which  must  always  have  existed  for  prying,  in- 
quisitive people,  but  vhich  has  been  incaleuUbiT 
sharpened  for  the  apprehension  of  these  dajg  bj 
the  extraordinary  advances  made  and  making  in 
Oriental  and  Greek  philology.      It  is  a  sitaation 
of  public  scandal  even  to  the  deep  revereneers  of 
tho  Bible  ;  but  a  situation  of  much  more  than 
scandal,  of  real  grief,  to  the  profound  and  sincere 
amongst  religious  people.     On    the  one  hand, 
viewing  the  Bible  as  the  word  of  God,  and  not 
merely  so  in  the  sense  of  its  containing  most  salu- 
tary counsels,  but,  in  the  highest  sense,  of  iu 
containing  a  revelation  of  the  most  awful  secrets, 
they  cannot  for  a  moment  listen  to  the  pretence 
that  tho  Bible  has  beneBted  by  Qod^s  inspiration 
only  as  other  good  books  may  be  said  to  have 
done.     They  are  confident  that,  in  a  much  higher 
sense,  and  in  a  sense  incommunicable  to  other 
books,  it  is  inspired.     Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  sa 
they  will  not  tell  lies,  or  countenance  lies,  erenia 
what  seems  the  service  of  religion,  they  cannot 
hide  from  themselves  that  the  materials  of  thii 
imperishable  book  are  perishable,  frail,  liable  to 
crumble,  and  actually  have  crumbled  to  some  ex- 
tent, in  various  instances.     There  is,  thereibr^ 
lying  broadly   before   us,   something  like  vbat 
Kant  called  an  antinomy^^-a  case  where  two  Isvi 
equally  binding  on  the  mind  are,  or  seem  to  be,  in 
collision.     Such    oases    occur  in  morals-^akes 
which  are  carried  out  of  the  general  rule,  and  i^o 
jurisdiction  of  that  rule,  by  peculiar  deflexions; 
and   from  the  word  ea^9  we. derive  the  vord 
casuistry,  as  a  general  science  dealing  with  such 
anomalous  cases.     There  is  a  casuistry,  also,  for 
the  speculative  understanding,  as  well  as  for  the 
moral  (which  is  tho  practical)  understanding. 
And  this  question  as  to  the  inspiration  of  tho 
Bible,  with  its  apparent  conflict  of  forces,  repel- 
ling it  and  yot  affirming  it,  is  one  of  its  most  per- 
plexing and  most  momentous  problems. 

My  own  solution  of  the  problem  would  recon- 
cile all  that  is  urged  against  an  inspiration  vith 
all  that  the  internal  necessity  of  the  case  would 
plead  in  behalf  of  an  inspiration.  &o  would 
PAi7.'s.  His  distinction,  like  mine,  would  sub- 
stantially come  down  to  this— that  the  grandeur 
and  extent  of  religious  truth  is  not  of  a  nature  to 
be  affected  by  verbal  changes  such  Aseanw 
made  by  time,  or  accident,  or  without  treacherous 
design.  It  is  like  >  lightning,  which  could  not  he 
mutilated,  or  truncated,  or  polluted.  But  it 
may  be  well  to  rehearse  a  little  more  in  detsui 
both    PMUs   view   and   my   own.      I^*  ^^ 
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principal  go  firit ;  make  way,  I  desire,  for  my 
leader :  let  Phil,  have  precedency,  as,  in  all  reason, 
it  is  my  duty  to  see  that  he  has. 

Whilst  rejecting  altogether  any  inspiration  as 
attaching  to  the  separate  words  and  phrases  of  the 
Scriptores,  PhU,  insists  (Sect.  25,  p.  49)  upon  such 
an  inspiration  as  attaching  to  the  spiritual  truths 
and  doctrines  delivered  in  these  Scriptures.     And 
he  places  this  theory  in  a  striking  light,  equally 
for  what  it  affirms  and  for  what  it  denies,  hy 
these  two  arguments — 1st  (in  affirmation  of  the 
real  spiritual  inspiration),  that  a  series  of  more 
than  thirty  writers,  speaking  in  succession  along 
a  vast  line  of  time,  and  absolutely  without  means 
of  concert,  yet  all  combine  unconsciously  to  one 
end — lock  like  parts  of  a  great  machine  into  one 
Bystem— conspire  to  the  unity  of  a  very  elaborate 
scheme,  without  being  at  all  aware  of  what  was 
to  come  after.     Here,  for  instance,  is  one,  living 
nearly  1600  years  before  the  last  in  the  series, 
who  lays  a  foundation  (in  reference  to  man*s 
ruin,  to  God*8  promises  and  plan  for  human 
restoration),   which  is  built  upon    and  carried 
forward  by  all,  without  exception,  that  follow. 
Here  oome  a  multitude  that  prepare  each  for  his 
successor  —  that    unconsciously   integrate    each 
other^-that,  finally,  when  reviewed,  make  up  a 
total  drama,  of  which  each  writer's  separate  share 
would:  have  been  utterly  imperfect  without  cor- 
responding parts  that  he  could  not  have  foreseen. 
At  length  all  is  finished.     A  profound  piece  of 
music,  a  vast  oratorio,  perfect  and  of  elaborate 
unity,  has  resulted  from  a  long  succession  of 
strains,  each  for  itself  firagmentary.     On  such  a 
final  creation  resulting  from  such  a  distraction  of 
parts,  it  is  indispensable  to  suppose  an  over-ruling 
inspiration,  in  order  at  all  to  account  for  the  final 
result  of  a  most  elaborate  harmony.     Besides,' 
which  would  argue  some  inconceivable  magic, 
if  we  did  not   assume  a   providential   inspir- 


ation watching  over  the  coherencies,  tendencies, 
and  intertessellations  (to  use  a  learned  word)  of  the 
whole, — it   happens   that,    in    many    instances, 
typical  things  are  recorded — things  ceremonial, 
that  could  have  no  meaning  to  the  person  record- 
ing— ^prospective  words,  that  were  reported  and 
transmitted  in  a  spirit  of  confiding  faith,  but  that 
could  have  little  meaning  to  the  reporting  parties 
for  many  hundreds  -of  years.     Briefly,  a  great 
mysterious  word  is  spelt  as  it  M'ere  by  the  whole 
sum  of  the  scriptural  books — every  separate  book 
forming  a  letter  or  syllable  in  that  secret  and 
that  unfinished  word,  as  it  was  for  so  many  ages. 
This  co-operation  of  ages,  not  able  to  communi- 
cato  or  concert  arrangements  with  each  other,  is 
neither  more  nor  less  an  argument  of  an  over- 
ruling inspiratiou,  than  if  the  separation  of  the 
contributing  parties  were  by  space,  and  not  by 
time.     As  if,  for  example,  every  island  at  tho 
same  moment  were  to  send  its  contribution,  with- 
out previous  concert,  to  a  sentence  or  chapter  of 
a  book  ;  in  which  case  the  result,  if  full  of  mean- 
ing, much  more   if  full  of  awful  and  profound 
meaning,  could  not  be  explained  rationally  with- 
out the  assumption  of  a  supernatural  over*ruling 
of  these  unconscious  co-operators  to  a  common 
result.     So  far  on  behalf  of  inspiration.    Yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  an  argument  in  denial  of  any 
blind  mechanic  inspiration  cleaving  to  words  and 
syllables,  PkiL  notices  this  consequence  as  result- 
ing from  such  an  assumption,  viz.,  that  if  you 
adopt  any  one  gospel,  St.  John's  suppose,  or  any 
one  narrative  of  a  particular  transaction,  as  in- 
spired in  this  minute  and  pedantic  sense,  then  for 
every  other  report,  which,  adhering  to  the  spiritual 
value  of  the  circumstances,  and  virtually  the  same, 
should  differ  in  the  least  of  the  details,  there 
would  instantly  arise  a  solemn  degradation.     All 
parts  of  Scripture,  in  fact,  would  thus  be  made 
active  and  operative  in  degrading  each  other. 


(To  be  concluded  in  next  Number*  J 
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To  attempt  a  new  appraisement  of  the  intellec- 
tual character  of  Thomas  Macaulay,  we  are  im* 
pelled  by  various  motives.  Our  former  notice  of 
him*  was  short,  hurried,  and  imperfect.  Since  it 
was  written,  too,  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  and  hearing  the  man,  which,  as  often  hap- 
pens in  such  oases,  has  given  a  more  distinct  and 
tangible  shape  to  our  views,  as  well  as  consider- 
ably modified  them.  Above  all,  the  public  atten- 
tion has  of  late,  owing  to  circumstances,  been  so 
strongly  turned  upon  him,  that  we  are  tolerably 
sure  of  carrying  it  along  with  us  in  our  present 
discussion. 

The  two  most  popular  of  British  authors  are, 
at  present,  Charles  Dickens  and  Thomas  Macau- 
lay.  The  supremacy  of  the  former  is  verily  one 
of  the  signs  of  the  times.     He  has  no  massive  or 

•  In  a  •*  Gallery  of  Pertrtits.  '* 


profound  intellect— no  lore  superior  to  a  school- 
boy's— no  vast  or  creative  imagination — little  phi- 
losophic insight,  little  power  of  serious  writing, 
and  little  sympathy  with  either  the  subtler  and 
profounder  parts  of  man,  or  with  the  grander 
features  of  Nature  ;  (witness  his  description  of 
Niagara — ^he  would  have  painted  the  next  pump 
better!)  And  yet,  through  hia  simplicity  and 
sincerity,  his  boundless  bon  hornmie^  his  fantastic 
humour,  his  sympathy  with  every  day  life,  and 
his  absolute  and  unique  dominion  over  every 
rogion  of  the  odd,  he  has  obtained  a  popularity 
which  Shakspeare  nor  hardly  Scott  in  their  life- 
time enjoyed.  He  is  ruling  over  us  like  a  Fairy 
Ring,  or  Prince  Prettyman — strong  men  as  well 
as  weak  yielding  to  the  glamour  of  his  tiny  rod. 
Louis  the  14th  walked  so  erect,  and  was  so  per- 
fect in  the  management  of  his  person,  that  people 
mistook  his  very  sixe  and  it  was  not  discovered 
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till  after  his  death,  that  he  nras  a  little  and  not  a 
large  man.     So  many  of  the  admirers  of  Dickens 
have  been  so  dazzled  by  the  elegance  of  his  pro- 
portions, the  fairy    beauty  of  his  featarcs,  the 
minate  grace  of  his  motions,  and  the  small  sweet 
smile  which  plays  about  his  mouth,  that  they 
have  imagined  him  to  be  a  Scott,  or  even  a  Shaks- 
peare.     To  do  him  justice,  he  himself  has  neyer 
fallen  into  such  an  egregious  mistake.     He  has 
seldom,  if  ever,  sought  to  alter,  by  one  octaye,  the 
note  Nature  gave  him,  and  which  is  not  that  of 
an   eagle  nor  of  a  nightingale,  nor  of  a  lark, 
but  of  a  happy,  homely,  gleesome   •*  Cricket  on 
the  Hearth. "    Small  almost  as  his  own  Tiny  Tim, 
dressed  in  as  dandyfied  a  style  as  his  own  Lord 
Frederick  Verisoft,  he  is  as  full  of  the  milk  of 
human  kindness  as  his  own  Brother  Cheeryble  ; 
and  we  cannot  but  love  the  man  who  has  first 
loved  all  human  beings,  who  can  own  Newman 
Noggs  as  a  brother,  and  can  find  something  to 
respect  in  a  Bob  Sawyers,  and  something  to  pity 
in  a  Ralph  Nickleby.     Never  was  a  monarch  of 
popular  literature  less  envied  or  more  loved  ;  and 
while  rather  wondering  at  the  length  of  his  reign 
over  such  a  capricious  domain  as  that  of  Letters, 
and  while  fearlessly  expressing  our  doubts  as  to 
his  greatness  or  permanent  dominion,  we  own  that 
his  sway  has  been  that  of  gentleness — of  a  good, 
wide-minded,  and  kindly  man ;    and  take  this 
opportunity  of  wishing  long  life  and  prosperity 
to  "  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie." 

In  a  different  region,  and  on  a  higher  and 
haughtier  seat,  is  Thomas  Macaulay  exalted.  In 
general  literature,  as  Dickens  in  fiction,  is  he  held 
to  be  facile  princeps.  He  is,  besides,  esteemed  a 
rhetorician  of  a  high  class — a  statesman  of  no  or- 
dinary calibre^a  lyrical  poet  of  much  mark  and 
likelihood — a  scholar  ripe  and  good — and,  mount- 
ed on  this  high  pedestal,  he  ''has  purposed  in  his 
heart  to  take  another  step,"  and  to  snatch  from 
the  hand  of  the  Historic  Muse  one  of  her  richest 
laurels.  To  one  so  gifted  in  the  prodigality  of 
Heaven,  can  we  approach  in  any  other  attitude 
but  that  of  prestation  ?  or  dare  we  hope  for 
sympathy,  while  we  proceed  to  make  him  the 
subject  of  free  and  fearless  criticism  ? 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  his  separate  claims 
upon  public  admiration,  we  will  sum  up,  in  a  few 
sentences,  our  impressions  of  his  general  character. 
He  is  a  gifted  but  not,  in  a  high  sense,  a  great  man. 
He  is  a  rhetorician  without  being  an  orator.  He 
is  endowed  with  great  powers.of  perception  and 
acquisition,  but  with  no  power  of  origination.  He 
has  deep  sympathies  with  genius,  without  posses- 
sing genius  of  the  highest  order  itself.  He  is 
strong  and  broad,  but  not  subtle  or  profound.  He 
is  not  more  destitute  of  original  genius  than  he  is 
of  high  principle  and  purpose.  He  has  all  com- 
mon faculties  developed  in  a  large  measure,  and 
cultivated  to  an  intense  degree.  What  he  wants 
is  the  gift  that  cannot  be  given — the  power  that 
cannot  be  counterfeited — the  wind  that  bloweth 
where  it  listeth — ^the  vision,  the  joy,  and  the  sor- 
row with  which  no  stranger  intermeddleth — ^the 
**  light  which  never  was  on  sea  or  shore— the  con- 
secration and  the  poet's  dream.'' 


To  such  gifts,  indeed,  he  does  not  pretend, 
and  never  has  pretended.     To  roll  the  raptures 
of  poetry,  without  emulating  its  speeiosa  mtra- 
ctda — ^to  write  worthily  of  heroes,  without  aspir- 
ing to  the  heroic-^to  write  history  without  ^aaet- 
ing  it— to  furnish  to  the  utmost  degree  his  own 
mind,  without  leading  the  minds  of  others  one 
point  farther  than  to  the  admiration  of  himself 
and  of  his  idols,  seems,  after  all,  to  have  been  the 
main  object  of  his  ambition,  and  has  already  been 
nearly  satisfied.     He  has  played  the  finite  game 
of  talent,  and  not  the  infinite  game  of  genius. 
His  goal  has  been  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and 
not  the  blue  profound  beyond  ;  and  on  the  point 
he  has  sought  he  may  speedily  be  seen,  relieved 
against  the  heights  which  he  cannot  reach — & 
marble  fixture,  exalted  and  motionless.     Tident 
stretching  itself  out  to  attain  the.  attitudes  and 
exaltaUon   of  genius  is  a  pitiable  and  p^nfol 
position,  but  it  is  not  that  of  Macaulaj.     TVi^ 
piercing  sagacity  he  has,  from  the  first,  <UsGemed 
his  proper  intellectual  powers,  and  sought,  with 
his  whole  heart,  and  soul,  and  mind,  and  strength, 
to  cultivate  them.     "  Macaulay  the  Lucky  "  he 
has  been  called ;  he  ought  rather  to  have  be^ 
called  Macaulay  the  Wise. 

With  a  rare  combination  of  the  arts  of  age  and 
the  fire  of  youth,  the  sagacity  of  the  worlding  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  scholar,  he  has  sought  self- 
development  as  his  principal,  if  not  only  end. 

He  is  a  gifted  but  not,  in  a  high  sense,  a  great 
man.  He  possesses  all  those  ornaments,  accom- 
plishments, and  even  natural  endowments,  irhich 
the  great  man  requires  for  the  full  emphasis  and 
effect  of  his  power,  (and  which  the  greatest  alone 
can  entirely  dispense  with;)  but  the  power  does  not 
fill,  possess,  and  shake  the  drapery.  The  lamps  are 
lit  in  gorgeous  effulgence  ;  the  shrine  is  modestly, 
yet  magnificently,  adorned ;  there  is  everthing  to 
tempt  a  god  to  descend ;  but  the  god  descends 
not— or  if  he  does,  it  is  only  Maia's  son,  the  Elo- 
quent, and  not  Jupiter,  tiie  Thunderer.  The 
distinction  between  the  merely  gifted  and  the 
great  is,  we  think,  this — the  gifted  adore  great- 
ness and  the  great ;  the  great  worship  the  in- 
finite, the  eternal,  and  the  god-like.  The  gifted 
gaze  at  the  moon  like  reflections  of  the  Divine — 
the  great,  with  open  face,  look  at  its  naked  sun, 
and  each  look  is  the  principle  and  prophecy  of  an 
action. 
He  has  profound  sympathies  with  genius,  without 
possessinggeniusofthehighestorderitself.  Genius, 
indeed,  is  his  intellectual  god.  It  is  (contrary  to  a 
common  opinion)  not  genius  that  Thomas  Cariyle 
worships.  The  word  genius  he  seldom  uses,  in  writ- 
ing or  in  conversation,  except  in  derision.  We  can 
conceive  a  savage  cachinnation  at  the  question,  if 
he  thought  Cromwell  dr  Danton  a  great  genius.  It 
is  energy  in  a  certain  state  of  powerful  precipita- 
tion that  he  so  much  admires.  With  genius,  as 
existing  almost  undiluted  in  the  person  of  such 
men  as  Keats,  he  cannot  away.  It  seems  to  him 
only  a  long  swoon  or  St.  Vitus'  dance.  It  is 
otherwise  with  Macaulay.  If  we  trace  him 
throughout  aU  his  writings,  we  will  find  him 
watching  for  genius  with  as  much  care  and  fond- 
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nesfl  as  a  lorer  tiflds  in  following  the  footsteps  of 
his  mistress.  This,  like  a  golden  ray,  has  con- 
ducted him  across  all  the  wastes  and  wildernesses 
of  history.  It  has  hrightened  to  his  eye  each 
musty  page  and  worm-eaten  Tolume.  Each  morn- 
ing has  he  risen  exalting  to  renew  the  search  ; 
and  he  is  neyer  half  so  eloquent  as  when  dwelling 
on  the  achievements  of  genius,  as  sinciarely  and 
rapturously  as  if  he  were  reciting  his  own.  His 
sympathies  are  as  wide  as  they  are  seen.  "Genius, 
whether  thundering  with  Chatham  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  or  mending  kettles  and  dreaming 
dreams  with  Bunyan  in  Elstowe — ^whether  reclin- 
ing in  the  saloons  of  Holland  House  with  De 
Stael  and  Byron,  or  driven  from  men  as  on  a  new 
Kehuchadnezzar  whirlwind,  in  the  person  of  poor 
wandering  Shelly — ^whether  in  Coleridge, 

« 

**  "With  Boul  as  strong  ar  a  mountain  river, 
Pouring  out  praise  to  the  Almighty  giver;" 

or  in  Voltaire  shedding  its  withering  smile  across 
the  universe,  like  the  grin  of  death — whether 
singing  in  Milton's  verse,  or  glittering  upon 
Cromweirs  sword — is  the  only  magnet  which  can 
draw  forth  all  the  riches  of  his  mind,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  inspiration  alone  makes  him  inspired. 

But  this  sympathy  with  genius  does  not  amount 
to  genius  itself ;  it  is  too  catholic  and  too  pros- 
trate. The  man  of  the  highest  order  of  genius, 
after  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  is  spent,  is  rarely 
its  worshipper,  even  as  it  exists  in  himself.  Pie 
worships  rather  the  object  which  genius  contem- 
plates, and  the  ideal  at  which  it  aims.  He  is 
rapt  up  to  a  higher  region,  and  hears  a  mightier 
voice.  Listening  to  the  melodies  of  Nature,  to 
the  march  of  the  eternal  hours,  to  the  severe 
music  of  continuous  thought,  to  the  rush  of  his 
own  advancing  soul,  he  cannot  so  complacently 
bend  an  ear  to  the  minstrelsies,  however  swee^ 
of  men,  however  gifted.  He  passes,  like  the  true 
painter,  from  the  admiration  of  copies,  which  he 
may  a4niire  to  error  and  extravagance,  to  that 
great  original  which,  without  blame,  excites  an 
iufinite  and  endless  devotion.  He  becomes  a 
personification  of  Art,  standing  on  tip-toe  in  con- 
templation of  mightier  Nature,  and  drawing  from 
her  features  with  trembling  pencil  and  a  joyful 
awe.  Macaulay  has  not  this  direct  and  personal 
communication  with  the  truth  and  the  glory  of 
things.  He  sees  the  universe  not  in  its  own  rich 
and  divine  radiance,  but  in  the  reflected  light 
which  poets  have  shed  upon  it.  There  are  in  his 
writings  no  oracular  deliverances,  no  pregnant 
hints,  no  bits  of  intense  meaning — broken,  but 
broken  off  from  some  supernal  circle  of  thought — 
no  momentary  splendours,  like  flashes  of  midnight 
lightning,  revealing  how  much — no  thoughts 
beckoning  us  away  with  silent  finger,  like  ghosts, 
into  dim  and  viewless  regions — and  he  never  even 
nears  that  divine  darkness  which  ever  edges  the 
widest  and  loftiest  excursions  of  imagination  and 
of  reason.  His  style  and  manner  may  be  com- 
pared to  crystal,  but  not  to  the  "  terrible  crystal'* 
of  the  prophets  and  apostles  of  literature.  There 
is  the  sea  of  glass,  but  it  is  not  mingled  with  fire, 
or  at  least  the  fire  has  not  been  heated  seven 
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times,  nor  has  it  descended  from  the  seventh 
heaven. 

Consequently,  he  has  no  power  of  origination. 
We  despise  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  in  its  low 
and  base  sense,  which  has  sometimes  been  ad- 
vanced against  him.  He  never  commits  con- 
scious theft,  though  sometimes  he  gives  all  a 
father's  welcome  to  thoughts  to  which  he  has 
not  a  father's  claim.  But  the  rose  which  he  ap- 
propriates is  seldom  more  than  worthy  of  the 
breast  which  it  is  to  adorn ;  thus,  in  borrowing 
from  Hall  the  antithesis  applied  by  the  one  to 
the  men  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  by  the 
other  to  the  restored  Royalists  in  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Second,  "dwarfish  virtues  and  gigantic 
crimes,  *'  he  has  taken  what  he  might  have  lent, 
and,  in  its  application,  has  changed  it  from  a 
party  calumny  into  a  striking  truth.  The  men 
of  the  Revolution  were  not  men  of  dwarfish 
virtues  and  gigantic  vices ;  both  were  stupendous 
when  either  were  possessed  :  it  was  otherwise 
with  the  minions  of  Charles.  When  our  hero 
lights  his  torch  it  is  not  at  the  chariot  of  the 
sun;  he  ascends  seldom  higher  than  Hazlitt  or 
Hall—Coleridge,  Schiller,  and  Goethe  are  un- 
touched. But  without  re-arguing  the  question 
of  originality,  that  quality  is  manifestly  not  his. 
It  were  as  true  that  he  originated  Milton,  Dryden, 
Bacon,  or  Byron,  as  that  he  originated  the  views 
which  his  articles  develope  of  their  lives  or 
genius.  A  search  after  originality  is  never  suc- 
cessful. Novelty  is  even  shyer  than  truth,  for  if 
you  search  after  the  true,  you  will  often,  if  not 
always,  find  the  new;  but  if  you  search  after 
the  new,  you  will,  in  all  probability,  find  neither 
the  new  nor  the  true.  In  seeking  for  paradoxes, 
Macaulay  sometimes  stumbles  on,  but  more  fre- 
quently stumbles  over  truth.  His  essays  are 
masterly  treatises,  written  learnedly,  carefully 
conned,  and  pronounced  in  a  tone  of  perfect 
assurance  ;  the  Pythian  pantings,  the  abrupt  and 
stammering  utterances  of  the  seer,  are  awanting. 

In  connexion  with  this  defect,  we  find  in  him 
little  metaphysical  gift  or  tendency.  There  is 
no  "speculation -in  his  eye."  If  the  mysterious 
regions  of  thought,  which  are  at  present  attract- 
ing so  many  thinkers,  have  ever  possessed  any 
charm  for  him,  that  charm  has  long  since  passed 
away.  If  the  "weight,  the  burden  and  the 
mystery,  of  all  this  unintelligible  world,"  have 
ever  pressed  him  to  anguish,  that  anguish  seems 
now  forgotten  as  a  nightmare  of  his  youth.  The 
serpents  which  strangle  other  Laocoons,  or  else 
keep  them  battling  all  their  life  before  high 
heaven,  have  long  ago  left,  if  indeed  they  had  ever 
approached  him!  His  joys  and  sorrows,  sympa^ 
thies  and  inquiries,  are  entirely  of  the  ''earth, 
earthy,"  though  it  is  an  earth  beautified  by  the 
smile  of  genius,  and  by  the  midnight  Sun  of  the 
I^ast.  It  may  appear  presumptuous  to  criticise 
his  creed,  where  not  an  article  has  been  by  him- 
self indicated,  except  perhaps  the  poetical  first 
principle  that, "  Beauty  is  truth  and  truth  beauty ; " 
but  we  see  about  him  neither  the  firm  grasp  of 
one  who  holds  a  dogmatic  certainty,  nor  the  vast 
and  vacant  stretch  of  one  who  has  failed  after 
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mnoh  effort  to  find  tbe  object,  and  who  tayi, 
'*I  clasp — what  is  it  that  I  clasp  f "  Toward  the 
silent  and  twilight  lands  of  thought,  where  reside, 
half  in  glimmer  and  half  in  gloom,  the  dread 
qnestions  of  the  origin  of  ctII,  the  destiny  of 
man,  our  relation  to  Ihc  lower  animals,  and  to 
the  spirit  world,,  he  nerer  seems  to  have  beou 
powerfully  or  for  any  length  of  time  impelled. 
We  might  ask  with  much  more  propriety  at  him 
the  question  which  a  roTiower  asked  at  Carlyie, 
"  Can  you  tell  us,  quite  in  confidence,  your  prirato 
opinion  as  to  the  place  where  wicked  people 
go?*'  And,  besides,  what  think  you  of  God?  or 
of  that  most  profound  and  awful  Mystery  of 
Godliness?  Hare  you  ever  thought  deeply  on 
such  subjects  at  all?  Or  if  so,  why  does  the 
language  of  a  cold  conTentionalism,  or  of  an 
unmeaning  ferrour,  distinguish  all  your  allusions 
to  them  ?  It  was  not,  indeed  your  business  to 
write  on  such  themes,  but  it  requires  no  more  a 
wizard  to  detei*mine  from  your  writings  whether 
you  have  adequately  thounkt  on  them,  than  to 
tell  from  a  man's  eve  whether  he  is  or  is  not 
looking  at  the  sun. 

AVe  charge  ^laeaulay,  as  well  as  Dickens,  with 
a  systematic  shrinking  from  meeting  in  a  manful 
style  those  dread  topics  and  relations  at  which 
we  have  hinted,  and  this,  whether  it  springs,  as 
Humboldt  says  in  his  own  case,  from  a  want  of 
subjective  understanding,  or  whether  it  springs 
from  a  regard  for,  or  fear  of  popular  opinion,  or 
whether  it  springs  from  moral  indifference, 
argues,  on  the  first  supposition,  a  deep  mental 
deficiency,  on  the  second,  a  cowardice  unworthy  of 
their  position,  or  on  the  third,  a  state  of  spirit 
which  the  age,  in  its  professed  teachers,  will  not 
much  longer  endure.  An  earnest  period,  bent  on 
basing  its  future  progress  upon  fixed  principles, 
fairly  and  irrevocably  set  down,  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  its  happiness  and  destiny,  will  not  long 
refrain  from  bestowing  the  name  of  brilliant 
trifler  on  the  man,  however  gifted  and  favoured, 
who  so  slenderly  sympathises  with  it,  in  this  high 
though  late  and  difficult  calling. 

It  follows  almost  as  a  necessity  fh>m  these  re- 
marks, that  Macaulay  exhibits  no  high  purpose. 
Seldom  so  much  energy  and  eloquence  have  been 
more  entii-ely  divorced  from  a  great  uniting  and 
consecrating  object ;  and  in  his  forthoouiiug  his- 
tory we  foar  that  this  deficiency  will  be  glaringly 
manifest.  History,  without  the  presence  of  high 
purpose,  is  but  a  series  of  dissolving  views— as 
brilliant  it  may  be,  but  as  disconnected,  and  not 
so  impi*essive.  It  is  this,  on  the  contrary,  that 
gives  so  profound  an  interest  to  the  writings  of 
Arnold,  and  invests  hia  very  fragments  with  a 
certain  air  of  greatness ;  each  sentence  seems  given 
in  on  oath.  It  is  this  which  glorifies  even  D'Au- 
bigne's  Ilomance  of  the  Reformation,  for  he  seeks 
At  lea^t  to  ■  show  God  in  history,  like  a  golden 
thread,  pervading,  uniting,  explaining,  and  puri- 
fying it  all.  No  such  passion  for  truth  as 
Arnold's,  no  such  steady  vision  of  those  great  out- 
shining laws  of  justice,  mercy,  and  retributioii, 
which  pervade  all  human  story,  as  D'Aubign^'s, 
and  in  a  far  higher  degree  as  Carlyie 's,  do  we 


expeet  realised  in  Macaulay.  His  history,  is  all 
likelihood,  will  be  the  splendid  cenotaph  of  his 
party.  It  will  be  brilliant  in  parts,  tedious  as  s 
whole — curiously  and  minutely  learned— iirittfn 
now  with  elaborate  pomp,  and  now  with  elaborate 
negligence — ^heated  by  party  spirit  whencYer  tb^ 
fires  of  enthusiasm  begin  to  pi^e — it  will  aboucl 
in  striking  literary  and  personal  sketches,  aQ>l 
will  easily  rise  to  and  above  tbe  level  of  the  seece« 
it  describes,  just  because  i^H^  of  those  Kepes,  fr^c: 
tho  character  of  tlie  period,  are  of  the  hi^lKst 
moral  interest  or  grandeur.  But  a  history  formlD^ 
a  transcript,  as  if  in  the  short-hand  of  a  superior 
being,  of  the  leading  events  of  the  age,  lolema 
in  spirit,  subdued  in  tone,  grave  and  testameQiary 
in  language,  profound  in  insight,  judicial  in  im- 
partiality, and  final  as  a  Median  law  in  efilr, 
we  might  have  perhaps  expected  from  Mackintejj, 
but  not  from  Macaulay. 

"Broader  and  deeper,''  says  Emerson,  "  mD4 
we  write  oar  annals.'*  The  true  idea  of  historr  h 
only  as  yet  dawning  on  the  world  ;  the  old  almana'* 
form  of  history  has  been  generally  reaonoced. 
but  much  of  the  old  almanao  spirit  remain*. 
The  avowed  partisan  still  pi^eaumes  to  wrii« 
his  special  pleading,  and  to  call  it  a  histon. 
The  romance  writer  still  decorates  bis  fann- 
pieoe,  and,  for  fear  of  mistake,  writes  undir 
it,  "  This  is  a  history."  The  bald  retailer  of  th. 
dry  bones  of  history  is  not  yet  entirely  banishci! 
from  our  literature — nor  is  the  hardy,  but  oik- 
sided  Iconoclast,  who  has  a  quarrel  with  all  estab- 
lished reputation,  and  would  spring  a  mine  agaioi^T 
the  sun  if  he  could — nor  is  the  sagacious  philoso^ 
phiste,  who  has  access  to  the  inner  though ti  a^d 
motives  of  men  who  have  been  dead  for  centarii's, 
and  often  imputes  to  deep  deliberate  purpose  vhst 
was  the  result  of  momentary  impulse,  fresh  and 
sudden  as  the  breese,  who  accurately  sums  cp 
and  ably  reasons  on  all  calculable  prinoiplei,  bnt 
omits  the  incalculable,  such  as  inspiration  acd 
frenzy.  We  are  waiting  for  the  f\ill  avatar  of  tlie 
ideal  historian,  who  to  the  Intellectual  qualities 
of  dear  sight,  sagacity,  picturesque  power,  anl 
learning,  shall  add  the  for  rarer  qualities  of  a  lore 
fov  truth  only  equalled  by  a  love  for  man — a  belief 
in  and  sympathy  with  pix>gi*es8,  thorough  inde- 
peudonco  and  impartiality,  and  an  all-embraciog 
charity — and  after  Macaulay's  History  of  Englw'i 
has  seen  the  light,  may  still  be  found  waiting. 

The  real  purpose  of  a  writer  is  perhaps  best 
concluded  from  the  efiect  he  produces  on  the 
minds  of  his  reoderi.  And  what  is  the  boon 
which  Macaulay *s  writings  do  actually  confer 
upon  their  millions  of  readers  ?  Much  informa- 
tion, doubtless — many  ingenious  views  aro  git'^'ii 
and  developed,  but  the  main  effect  is  pleasure- 
either  a  lulling,  soothing  opiatic,  or  a  rou»og 
and  stimulating  gratification.  But  what  is  tbeir 
mental  or  moral  intiuence  ?  What  new  ami 
great  truths  do  they  throw  like  bomb-shtlls  mio 
nascent  spirits,  disturbing  for  ever  tlicir  repose  '. 
What  sense  of  the  moral  sublime  have  they  erer 
infhscd  into  the  imagination,  or  what  thrilling 
and  strange  joy  *'  beyond  the  name  of  pleasnro" 
have  they  ever  circulated  through  the  heart  ? 
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What  long,  deep  trains  of  tbooght  have  his 
thoughts  ever  started,  and  to  what  melodies  in 
other  minds  have  his  words  strack  the  key-note  ? 
Some  authors  mentally  "  heget  children — they 
trayail  in  hirth  with  children  ;"  thus  from  Cole- 
ridge sprang  Hazlltt,  hut  who  is  Macaulay's 
eldest  horn  ?  Who  dates  any  great  era  in  his 
history  from  tho  reading  of  his  works,  or  has  re- 
ceived from  him  ev?n  the  hnght  edge  of  any 
Apocalyptic  rerelation  ?  Pleasure,  we  repeat,  is 
thi3  principal  boon  ho  has  conferred  on  the  age  ; 
and  without  under*e8timating  this  (which,  indeed, 
were  ungrateful,  lor  nono  have  derived  more 
pleasure  from  him  than  ourselves),  we  must  say 
that  it  is  comparatively  a  trivial  gift — a  fruiterer's 
or  a  confectioner's  office — and,  moreover,  that 
the  pleasure  ho  gives,  like  that  arising  from  the 
use  of  wine,  or  from  the  practice  of  novel-reading, 
requires  to  he  imbibed  in  grent  moderation,  and 
needs  a  robust  constitution  to  bear  it.  Reading 
his  papers  is  employment  but  too  delicious — the 
mind  is  too  seldom  irritated  and  provoked — the 
higher  faculties  are  too  seldom  appealed  to— the 
aenso  of  the  infinite  is  never  given — 'there  is  per- 
petual excitement,  but  it  is  that  of  a  game  of 
tennis-ball,  and  not  the  Titanic  play  of  rocks  and 
mountains — ^there  is  constant  exercise,  but  it  is 
rather  the  swing  of  an  easy  chair  than  the  grasp 
and  tug  of  a  strong  rower  striving  to  keep  time 
with  one  stronger  than  himself.  Ought  we  ask 
A  grave  and  solid  reputation,  as  extensive  as  that 
of  Shakspere  or  Milton,  to  be  entirely  founded  on 
what  is  essentially  a  course  of  light  reading  ? 

We  do  not  yenture  on  his  merits  as  a  politician 
or  statesman.  But,  as  a  speaker,  we  humbly 
think  he  has  been  over-rated.  He  is  not  a 
sublime  orator,  who  fulminates,  and  fiercely,  and 
almost  contemptuously,  sways  his  audience  ;  he 
is  not  a  subtle  declaimer,  who  winds  around  and 
within  the  sympathies  of  his  hearers,  till,  like  the 
damsel  in  the  *<  Czvstle  of  Indolence,"  they 
weaken  as  they  warm,  and  are  at  last  si^ingly 
but  luxuriously  lost.  He  is  not  a  being  piercing 
a  lonely  way  for  his  own  mind,  through  the  thick 
of  his  audience-^wondered  at,  looked  after,  but 
not  followed— 'dwelling  apart  from  them  even 
while  rivetting  them  to  his  lips — still  less  is  he  an 
incarnation  of  moral  disunity,  whose  slightest 
sentence  is  true  to  the  inmost  soul  of  honour,  and 
whose  plain,  blunt  speech  is  as  much  better  than 
oratory,  as  oratory  is  better  than  rhetoric.  He  is 
tho  primed  mouth-piece  of  an  elaborate  discharge, 
who  presents,  applies  tlie  linstock,  and  fires  off. 
He  speaks  rather  before  than  to  his  audience. 
We  felt  this  strongly  when  hearing  him  at  the 
opening  of  the  New  Philosophical  Institution  in 
Edinburgh ;  that  appearance  had  on  us  the  eifect 
of  disenchantment  ;  our  lofty  ideal  of  Maeaulay 
the  orator — an  ideal  founded  on  the  perusal  of  all 
sorts  of  fulsome  panegyrics— sank  like  a  dream. 
Maeaulay  the  orator  ?  Why  had  they  not  raved 
as  well  of  Maeaulay  the  beauty  ?  He  is,  indeed, 
a  master  of  rhetorical  display  ;  he  aspires  to  be  a 
philosophei*  ;  he  is  a  brilliant  literateur  ;  but, 
beddes  not  speaking  oratorically,  he  does  not 
speak  at  all,  if  speaking  means  firee  comnmni- 


cation  with  the  souls  and  hearts  of  his  hearers. 
If  Demosthenes,  Fox,  and  O'Connell  were  orators, 
he  is  none.  It  was  not  merely  that  we  were  dis^ 
appointed  with  his  personal  appearance — that  is 
sturdy  and  manlike,  if  not  graceful — it  is,  besides, 
hereditary,  and  cannot  be  helped ;  but  the  speech 
was  an  elaborate  and  ungraceful  accommodation 
to  the  presumed  prejudices  and  tastes  of  the 
hearers — a  piece  of  literary  electioneering — and 
the  manner,  in  its  fluent  monotony,  shewed  a 
heart  untouched  amid  all  the  palaver.  Here  is 
one,  we  thought,  whose  very  tones  prove  that  his 
success  has  been  far  too  easy  and  exulting,  and 
who  has  never  known  by  expeHence  the  meaning 
of  the  grand  old  words,  '*  perfect  through  suffer- 
ing." Here  is  one  in  public  sight  selling  his 
birthiight  for  a  mess  of  pottage  and  worthless 
praise,  and  who  may  live  bitterly  to  rue  the 
senseless  bargain,  for  that  applause  is  as  certainly 
insincere  as  that  birthright  is  high.  Here  is  one 
who,  ingloriously  sinking  with  compulsion  and 
laborious  flight,  conseionsly  confounds  culture 
with  mere  knowledge-— speaking  as  if  a  boarding- 
school  Miss,  who  had  read  Swing's  Geography, 
were  therein  superior  to  Strabo.  There,  Thomas 
Maeaulay,  we  thought  thou  art  contradicting  thy 
former  and  better  self,  for  we  well  remember  thee 
speaking  in  an  article  with  withering  contempt  of 
those  who  prefer  to  that  ''  fine  old  geography  of 
Strabo"  the  pompous  inanities  of  Pinkerten. 
And  dost  thou  deem  thyself,  all  aocomplished  as 
thou  art,  nearer  to  the  infinite  mind  than  Pythf^ 
goras  or  Plato,  because  thou  knowest  more  t 
And  when  he  spoke  again  extempore*  he  sounded 
a  still  lower  deep,  and  we  began  almost  to  fancy 
that  there  must  be  some  natural  deficiency  in  a 
mind  so  intensely  cultivated,  which  could  not 
shake  as  good,  or  better  speeches,  than  even  his 
first,  "  out  of  his  sleeve."  But  the  other  proceed- 
ings and  harangueings  cf  that  evening  were  not 
certainly  fitted  to  eclipse  his  brightness,  though 
they  wer€  calculated,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  to 
drive  the  truly  eloquent  to  the  woods,  to  find  la 
the  old  trees  a  more  congenial  audienoe. 

The  House  of  Oommone,  we  are  told,  hushes  to 
hear  him,  but  this  may  arise  from  other  reasons 
than  the  mere  power  of  his  eloquence.  He  has  a 
name,  and  there  is  far  too  much  even  in  Parlia- 
ment of  that  base  parasitical  elemeat»  which» 
while  denying  ordinary  eourtesy  to  the  untried* 
has  its  knee  delicately  hinged  to  bend  in  fupple 
homage  to  the  acknowledged.  He  avoids«  again* 
the  utterance  of  all  extreme  opinions— never 
startles  or  oflends — ^never  shoots  abroad  forked 
flashes  of  truth  ;  and  besides,  his  speaking  is,  in 
its  way,  a  very  peculiar  treat.  Like  his  articles, 
it  generally  gives  pleasure  ;  and  who  can  deny 
themselves  an  opportunity  of  being  pleased,  any 
more  than  a  dish  of  strawberries  and  cream  in 
summer  time.  Therefore,  the  House  was  silent — 
its  perpetual  undersong  subsided — even  Roebuck's 
bristles  were  wont  to  lower,  and  Joseph  Hume's 
careful  front  to  relax — ^when  the  right  honourable 
member  for  Edinburgh  was  on  his  legs.  But  Ae 
is^  in  our  idea,  the  orator  who  fronts  the  storm 
and  ernskeft  it  into  silence— who  snatohea  Uie 
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prejudice  from  three  hundred  frowning  foreheads 
and  bindi  it  as  a  crown  unto  him — and  who,  not 
on  some  other  and  less  difficult  arena,  but  on 
that  very  field,  wins  the  laurels  which  he  is  to 
wear.  Those  are  the  eloquent  sentences  which, 
though  hardly  heard  above  the  tempest  of  oppo- 
sition, yet  are  heard — and  felt  as  well  as  heard — 
and  obeyed  as  well  as  felt,  which  bespeak  the 
surges  at  their  loudest,  and  immediately  there  is 
a  great  calm. 

We  are  compelled,  therefore,  as  our  last  gene- 
ral remark  on  Macaulay,  to  call  him  rather  a  large 
and  broad,  than  a  subtle  sincere,  or  profound  spirit. 
A  simple  child  of  Nature,  trembling  before  the 
air  played  by  some  invisible  musician  behind  him, 
what  picture  could  be  more  exactly  his  antithesis  ? 
But  neither  has  he,  in  any  high  degree,  either  the 
gift  of  philosophic  analysis,  or  the  subtle  idealising 
power  of  the  poet.  Clear,  direct,  uncircum- 
spective  thought — viyid  yision  of  the  characters 
he  describes — an  eye  to  see,  rather  than  an  ima- 
gination to  combine — strong,  but  subdued  enthu- 
siasm— ^learning  of  a  wide  range,  and  informa- 
tion still  more  wonderful  in  its  minuteness  and  ac- 
curacy— a  style  limited  and  circumscribed  by  man- 
nerism, but  having  all  power  and  richness  possible 
within  its  own  range — full  of  force,  though  void  of 
freedom — and  a  tone  of  conscious  mastery,  in  his 
treatment  of  every  subject,  are  some  of  the  quali- 
ties which  build  him  up — a  stroug  and  thoroughly 
frimished  man,  fit  surely  for  more  massive  deeds 
than  either  a  series  of  sparkling  essays,  or  what 
shall  probably  be  a  one-sided  history. 

In  passing  from  his  general  characteristics  to 
his  particular  works,  there  is  one  circumstance  in 
favour  of  the  critic.  While  many  authors  are 
much,  their  writings  are  little  known  ;  but  if 
ever  any  writings  were  published,  it  is  Macaulay*s. 
A  glare  of  publicity,  as  wide  almost  as  the  sun- 
shine of  the  globe,  rests  upon  them  ;  and  it  is 
always  easier  to  speak  to  men  of  what  they  know 
perfectly,  than  of  what  they  know  in  part.  To 
this  there  is  perhaps  an  exception  in  his  contribu- 
tions to  **  Knight's  Quarterly  Magazine."  That 
periodical,  some  of  our  readers  may  be  aware, 
was  of  limited  circulation,  and  limited  life.     '*  It 

sparkled — was  exhaled,  and  went  to ;"  yet 

Professor  Wilson  has  been  known  to  say,  that  its 
four  or  fiye  volumes  are  equal  in  talent  to  any 
four  or  five  in  the  compass  of  periodical  literature. 
To  this  opinion  we  must  respectfully  demur — at 
least  we  found  the  reading  of  two  or  three  of 
them  rather  a  hard  task,  the  sole  relief  being  in 
the  papers  of  Macaulay,  and  would  be  disposed  to 
prefer  an  equal  number  of  Blackwood,"  **  Tait," 
or  the  ^'  Old  London  Magazine." 

Macaulay's  best  contributions  to  this  are  a 
series  of  poems,  entitled,  "  Lays  of  the  Round- 
heads." These,  though  less  known  than  his 
**  Lays  of  the  League,"  which  also  appeared  in 
"Knight, "  are,  we  think,  superior.  They  are  fiuc 
anticipations  of  the  "  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome." 
Like  Scott,  vaulting  between  Claverhouse  and 
Burley,  and  entering  with  equal  gusto  into  the 
souls  of  both,  Macaulay  sings  with  equal  spirit 
the  song  of  the  enthusiastic  Cavalier  and  that  of 


the  stem  Roundhead.  He  conld  have  acted  ss 
poet -laureate  to  Hannibal  as  well  as  to  the  re- 
public, and  his  "  Lays  of  Carthage  "  would  haTO 
been  as  sweet,  as  strong,  and  more  pathetic  than 
his  "  Lays  of  Rome."  "  How  happy  could  he  be 
with  cither,  were  t'  other  dear  charmer  away." 
Not  thus  could  Carlyle  pass  from  his  ''Life  of 
Cromwell "  to  a  panegyric  on  the  "  Man  of 
Blood,"  whose  eyes — 

"Could  bear  to  look  on  torture,  but  durst  w>t  loohon 
war.*' 

But  Macaulay  is  the  artist,  sympathising  more 
with  the  poetry  than  with  the  principles  of  tho 
great  Puritanic  contest.^ 

His  Roman  Lays,  though  of  a  later  date,  fall 
naturally  under  the  same  category  of  considera- 
tion. These,  when  published,  took  the  majority 
of  the  public  by  surprise,  who  were  nearly  as 
astonished  at  this  late  flowering  of  poetry,  in  the 
celebrated  critic,  as  were  the  Edinburgh  people, 
more  recently,  at  the  portentous  tidings  that 
Patrick  Robertson,  also,  was  among  the  poets. 
The  initiated,  however,  acquainted  with  his  pre- 
vious effusions,  hailed  the  phenomenon  (not  as  in 
Patrick's  case,  with  shouts  of  spurting  laughter,) 
but  with  bursts  of  applause,  which  the  general 
voice  more  than  confirmed.  The  day  when  the  Lays 
appeared,  though  deep  in  autunm,  seemed  a  be- 
lated dog-day,  so  frantic  did  their  admirers  be- 
come. Homer,  Scott,  Wordsworth,  and  Byron, 
were  now  to  hide  their  diminished  heads,  for  an 
old  friend  under  a  new  face  had  arisen  to  eclipse 
them  all.  And,  for  martial  spirit,  we  are  free 
to  confess  the  Lays  have  never  been  surpassed, 
save  by  Homer,  Scott,  and  by  Bums,  whose  one 
epithet  '*  red  wat  shod,**  whose  one  description  of 
the  dying  Scotch  8ol<Uer  in  the  **  Earnest  Cry," 
and  whose  one  song,  "  Gt>  fetch  for  me  a  pint  of 
wine,"  areenough  to  stamp  him  among  the  foremost 
of  martial  poets.  Macaulay 's  ballads  sound  in  parts 
like  the  thongs  of  Bellona.  Written,  it  is  said,  in 
the  war  office,  the  Genius  of  Battle  might  be 
figured  bending  over  the  author,  sternly  smiling 
on  her  last  poet,  and  shedding  from  her  wings  a 
ruddy  light  upon  his  rapidly  and  furiously-fiUiog 
page.  But  the  poetry  of  war  is  not  of  the  highest 
order.  Seldom,  except  when  the  war  is  ennobled 
by  some  great  cause,  as  when  Deborah  uttered 
her  unequalled  thanksgiving,  can  the  touch  of 
the  sword  extract  the  richest  life's  blood  of  poetry. 
Selfish  is  the  exultation  over  victory,  selfish  the 
wailing  under  defeat  The  song  of  the  sword 
must  soon  give  place  to  the  song  of  the  bell ;  aD<i 
the  pastoral  ditty  pronounced  over  the  reaping 
hook  shall  surpass  all  lyrical  baptisms  of  tbo 
spear.  As  it  is,  the  gulph  between  the  LaJS^ 
amazingly  spirited  though  they  be — and  intellec- 
tual, imaginative,  or  moral  poetry,  is  nearly  as  wide 
as  between  Chevy  Chase  and  Laodamia.  Besides, 
the  Lays  are  in  a  great  measure  centos ;  the 
images  are  no  more  original  than  the  facts,  and 
the  poetic  effect  is  produced  through  the  singular 
rapidity,  energy,  and  felicity  of  the  narration, 
and  the  breathless  rush  of  the  verse,  ''which  rings 
to  boot  and  saddle."  One  of  the  finest  touches, 
for  example,  is  imitated  from  Scott. 
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*'  The  kites  know  well  the  long  stern  swell 
That  bids  the  Romans  close" — 

Maeanlay  has  it  In  the  Lad^r  of  the  Lake  it  is : — 

"The  exulting  eagle  screamed  afar, 
She  knew  the  yoice  of  Alpine's  war." 

Indeed,  no  part  of  the  Lays  rises  higher  than  the 
better  passages  of  Scott.  As  a  whole,  they  are 
more  imitatiye  and  less  rich  in  figure  and  lan- 
guage than  his  poetry  ;  and  we  have  been  unable 
to  discover  any  powers  revealed  in  them  which 
his  prose  works  had  not  preyiously  and  amply 
disclosed.  In  fact,  their  excessiye  popularity 
arose  in  a  great  measure  from  the  new  attitude 
in  which  they  presented  their  writer.  Long  ac- 
customed to  speak  to  the  public,  he  suddenly 
Tolunteered  to  sing,  and  his  song  was  harmonious, 
and  between  gratitude  and  surprise  was  yehe- 
mently  encored.  It  was  as  if  Helen  Faucit  were 
to  commence  to  lecture,  and  should  lecture  well ; 
or  as  though  Douglas  Jerrold  were  to  announce 
a  volume  of  sermons,  and  the  sermons  turn  out  to 
be  excellent.  This,  after  all,  would  only  prove 
versatility  of  talent ;  it  would  not  enlarge  our 
conception  of  the  real  calibre  of  their  powers. 
Nay,  we  hesitate  not  to  assert,  that  certain  pas- 
sages of  Macaulay*s  prose  rise  higher  than  the 
finest  raptures  of  his  poetry,'  and  that  the  term 
eloquence  will  measure  the  loftiest  reaches  of 
either. 

This  brings  us  to  say  a  few  words  on  his  contri- 
butions to  the  "Edinburgh  Review."  We  confess, 
that  had  we  been  called  on  while  new  from  read- 
ing those  productions,  our  verdict  on  them  would 
have  been  much  more  enthusiastic.  Their  imme- 
diate effect  is  absolutely  intoxicating.  Each  reads 
like  a  new  Waverley  tale.  "  More— give  us  more — 
it  is  divine  ! "  we  cry,  like  the  Cyclops  when  he 
tasted  of  the  wine  of  Outis.  As  Pitt  adjourned 
the  court  after  Sheridan's  Begum  speech,  so,  in 
order  to  judge  fairly,  we  are  compelled  to  adjourn 
the  criticism.  Days  even  have  to  elapse  ere  the 
stem  question  begins  slowly,  through  the  golden 
mist,  to  lift  up  its  head — "  What  have  you  gained  ? 
Have  you  only  risen  from  a  more  refined  '  Noctes 
AmbrosiansB  ? '  Have  you  only  been  conversing 
with  an  elegant  artist?  or  haa  a  prophet  been  de- 
taining you  in  his  terrible  grasp  ?  or  has  Apollo 
been  touching  your  trembling  ears  ?"  A  s  we  answer, 
we  almost  blush,  remembering  our  tame  and  sweet 
subjection  ;  and  yet  the  moment  that  the  en- 
chantment again  assails  us,  it  again  is  certain  to 
prevail. 

But  what  is  the  explanation  of  this  power  ?  Is 
it  altogether  magical,  or  does  it  admit  of  analysis  ? 
Macaulay's  writings  h^ve  one  very  peculiar  and 
very  popular  quality.  They  are  eminently  clear. 
They  can  by  no  possibility,  at  any  time,  be  nebu- 
lous. You  can  read  them  as  you  run.  School- 
boys devour  them  with  as  much  zest  as  bearded 
men.  This  clearness  is,  we  think,  connected  with 
deficiency  in  his  speculative  and  imaginative  fa- 
culties ;  but  it  does  not  so  appear  to  the  majority 
of  readers.  Walking  in  an  even  and  distinct  path- 
way, not  one  stumbling  stone  or  alley  of  gloom 
in  its  whole  course,  no  Hill  of  Difficulty  rising, 
nor  Path  of  Danger  diverging,  greeted,  too,  by 


endless  vistas  of  interest  and  beauty,  all  are  but 
too  glad,  and  too  grateful,  to  get  so  trippingly 
along.     Vanity,  also,  whispers  to  the  more  ambi- 
tious :  What  we  can  so  easily  understand  we 
could  easily  equal ;    and  thus  are   the  readers 
kept  on  happy  terms  both  with  the  author  and 
themselves.     His  writings  have  all  the  stimulus 
of  oracular  decision,  without  one  particle  of  ora- 
cular darkness.      His  papers,   too,   are  thickly 
studded  with  facts.     This  itself,  in  an  age  like 
oars,  is  enough  to  recommend  them,  especially 
when  these  facts  are  so  carefully  selected — ^when 
told   now  with  emphasis  so  striking,   and  now 
with  negligence  so  graceful ;  and  when  suspended 
around  a  theory  at  once  dazzling  and  slight — at 
once  paradoxical  and  pleasing.     The  reader,  be- 
guiled, believes  himself  reading  something  more 
agreeable  than  history,  and  more  veracious  than 
fiction.     It  is  a  very  waltz  of  facts  that  he  wit- 
nesses ;  and  yet  how  consoling  to  reflect  that  they 
are  facts  after  all !    Again,  Macaulay,  as  we  have 
repeatedly  hinted,  is  given  to  paradoxes.     But 
then  the^e  paradoxes  are  so  harmless,  so  respec- 
table,  so  well-behaved — his  originalities  are  so 
orthodox — and  his  mode  of  expressing  them  is  at 
once  so  strong  and  so  measured — ^that  people  feel 
both  the  tickling  sensation  of  novelty  and  a  per- 
fect sense  of  safety,  and  are  slow  to  admit  that 
the  author,  instead  of  being  a  bold,  is  a  timorous 
thinker,  one  of  the  literary  as  well  as  political 
juste-mUieu,     Again,  his  manner  and  style  are 
thoroughly  English.    As  his  sympathies  are,  to  a 
great  degree,  with  English  modes  of  thought  and 
habits  of  action,  so  his  language  is  a  stream  of 
English  undefiled.     All  the  territories  which  it 
has  traversed  have  enriched,  without  colouring, 
its  waters.    Even  the  most  valaable  of  German 
refinements — such  as  that  common  one  of  subjec- 
tive and  objective — are  sternly  shyed.      That 
philosophic  diction  which  has  been  from   Ger- 
many so  generally  transplanted,  is  denied  ad- 
mittance into  Macaulay's  grounds,    exciting  a 
shrewd  suspicion  that  he  does  not  often  require 
it  for  philosophical  purposes.     Scarcely  a  phrase 
or  word  is  introduced  which   Swift  would  not 
have  sanctioned.    In  anxiety  to  avoid  a  barbarous 
and  Mosaic  diction,  he  goes  to  the  other  extreme, 
and  practises  purism   and  elaborate  simplicity. 
Perhaps  under  a  weightier  burden,  like  Charon's 
skiff,  such  a  style  might  break  down  ;  but,  as  it 
is,  it  floats  on,  and  carries  the  reader  with  it,  in 
all  safety,  rapidity,  and  ease.    Again,  this  writer 
has — apart  from  his  clearness,  his  bridled  para- 
dox, and  his  English  style — a  power  of  interest- 
ing his  readers,  which  we  may  call,  for  want  of  a 
more  definite  term,  tact.     This  art  he  has  taught 
himself  gradually ;  for  in  his  earlier  articles,  such 
as  that  on  "  Milton,"  and  the  *'  Present  Adminis- 
tration," there  were  a  prodigality  and  a  reckless- 
ness— a  prodigality  of  image,  and  a  recklessness 
of  statement — which  argued  an  impulsive  nature, 
not  likely  so  soon  to  subside  into  a  tactician. 
Long  ago,  however,  has  he  change  tout  eela.   Now 
he  can  set  his  elaborate  passages  at  proper  dis- 
tances from  each  other ;  he  peppers  his  page  more 
sparingly  with  the  condiments  of  metaphor  and 
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image ;  he  interposes  anecdotes  to  break  the  blase 
of  his  splendoar ;  he  consciously  stands  at  ease, 
nay,  condescends  to  nod,  the  bettor  to  prepare  his 
reader,  and  breathe  himself  for  a  grand  gallop  ; 
and  though  he  has  not  the  art  to  conceal  his  ui, 
yet  he  has  the  skill  always  to  fix  his  reader — 
always  to  write,  as  ho  himself  savs  of  Horace 
Walpole,  "  what  everybody  will  like  to  read.  *'  Still 
further,  and  finally,  he  has  a  quality  different  from 
and  superior  to  all  these — he  has  genuine  literary 
enthusiasm,  which  public  lifo  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  chill.  He  is  not  an  inspired  child,  but  he 
is  still  an  ardent  schoolboy,  and  what  many  count 
and  call  his  literary  vice  we  count  his  literary  sal-  j 
yation.  It  is  this  unfeigned  love  of  letters  and 
genius  which  (dexterously  managed,  indeed)  is  the 
animating  and  inspiring  element  of  Macaulay% 
better  criticisms,  and  the  redeeming  point  in  his 
worse.  It  is  a  love  which  many  waters  have  been 
unable  to  destroy,  and  which  shall  bum  till  death. 
When  he  retires  from  public  life,  like  Lord  Gren- 
ville,  ho  may  say,  '*  I  return  to  Plato  and  the 
Iliad." 

We  must  be  permitted,  ere  we  close,  a  few 
remarks  on  some  of  his  leading  papers.  Milton 
was  his  *'  Reuben — his  fir^t-born — the  beginning 
of  his  strength  ;"  and  thought  by  many  **  the  ex- 
cellency of  dignity,  and  the  excellency  of  power.'* 
It  was  gorgeous  as  an  eastern  talo.  Ho  threw 
such  a  glare  about  Milton,  that  at  times  you 
could  not  see  him.  The  article  came  clashing  down 
on  the  floor  of  our  literature  like  a  gauntlet  of  defi- 
ance, and  all  wondered  what  young  Titan  could 
have  launched  it.  Many  inquired,  **  Starting  at 
such  a  rate,  whither  is  he  likely  to  go  T*  Mean- 
while the  wiser,  while  admiring,  quietly  smiled, 
and  whispered  in  reply,  "  At  buch  a  rate  no  man 
can  or  ought  to  advance.*'  McanM'hile,  too,  a 
tribute  to  Milton  from  across  the  waters,  less 
brilliant,  but  springing  from  a  more  complete  and 
mellow  sympathy  with  him,  though  at  first  over- 
powered, began  steadily  and  slowly  to  gain  the 
superior  suffrage  of  the  age,  and  from  that  pride 
of  place  has  not  yet  receded.  On  the  contrary, 
Macaulay*s  paper  he  himself  now  treats  as  the 
brilliant  bastard  of  his  mind.  Of  such  tplendida 
vitia  he  need  not  be  ashamed.  We  linger  as  we 
remember  the  wild  delight  with  which  we  first 
read  his  picture  of  the  Puritans,  ere  it  was  hack- 
neyed by  quotation,  and  ei'o  we  thought  it  a 
rhetorical  bravura.  How  burning  his  print  of 
Dante  !  The  best  frontispiece  to  this  paper  on 
Milton  would  be  the  figuro  of  Robert  Hall,  at  the 
age  of  sixty,  lying  on  his  back,  and  learning  Italian, 
in  order  to  verify  Macaulay's  description  of  the 
''  Man  that  had  been  in  Hell.*' 

In  what  a  diflerent  light  does  the  review  of 
Croker's  Boswell  exhibit  our  author  ?  He  sets  out 
like  Shenstonc,  by  saying  '*  I  will,  I  will  be  witty  ;*' 
and  like  him,  the  will  and  the  power  are  equal. 
Macaulay's  wit  is  always  sarcasm — sai'casm  em« 
bittered  by  indignation,  and  yet  performing  its 
minute  dissections  with  judicial  gravity,  ifers  he 
catches  his  Rhadamanthus  of  the  Shades,  in  the 
upper  air  of  literature,  and  his  vengeance  is 
more  ferocious  than  his  wont    He  first  flays^ 


then  kills,  then  tramples,  and  then  hangs  his 
victim    in    chains.       It    is    the    onset    of    one 
whose  time  is  short,  and  who  expects  reprisals 
in  another  region.     Nor  will  his  sarcastic  vein, 
once  awakened  against  Crokec,  sleep  till  it  has 
scorched  poor  Bossy  to  ashes,  and  even  singed 
the  awfal  wig  of  Johnson.     We  cannot  compre- 
hend  StIacaulay's    fury  at    Boswell,   whom   he 
crushes  with  a  most  disproportionate  expenditure 
of  power  and  anger.    Nor  oan  we  coincide  with 
his  eloquent  enforcement  of  the  opinion,   fint 
propounded  by  Burke,  then  seconded  by  Mackin- 
tosh, and  which  seems  to  have  beeome  general, 
that  Johnson  is  greater  in  BosweU*s  book  than  in 
his  own  works.     To  this  we  demur.     Boswell': 
book  gives  us  little  idea  of  Johnson*9  eloquence, 
or  power  of  grappling  with  higher  subjects — 
<«  Rassellas'*and  the  "  Lives  of  the  Poets^'do.  Bo»- 
weirs  book  does  justice  to  Johnson's  wit,  readi- 
ness, and  fertility  ;  but  if  we  wonld  see  the  fall 
force  of  his  fancy,  the  full  energy  of  his  invective, 
and  his  full  sensibility  to,  and  command  over,  the 
moral  sublime,  we  must  consult  sueh  papers  in 
the  **  Idler*'  as  that  wonderful  one  on  the  Vul- 
tures, or  in  the  "  Rambler,  '*  as  Anningait  and 
A  jut,  his   London,  and  bis  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes.     Boswell,  we  venture  to  assert,  has  not 
saved  one  ffrtat  sentence  of  his  idol — such  as  we 
may  find  profusely  scattered  in  his  own  writings — 
nor  has  recorded  fully  any  of  those  eonversatious, 
in  which,  pitted  against  Parr  or  Burke;  he  talked 
his  best.     If  Macaulay  merely  means  that  Bos- 
well, through  what  he  has  preserved,  and  through 
his  own  unceasing  admiration,  gives  us  a  higher 
conception  of  Johnson's  every-day  powers  of  mind 
than  his  writings  supply,  he  is  right ;   but  in 
expressly  claiming  the  immortality  for  the  "  care- 
less table-talk,"  which  he  denies  to  the  works,  and 
forgetting  that  the  works  discover  higher  facul- 
ties in  special  display,  wo  deem  him  mistaken. 

In  attacking  Johnson's  style,  Macaulay  is, 
unoonsciously,  a  suicide — not  that  his  atyle  is 
modelled  upon  Johnson's,  or  that  he  abounds  in 
seequi'pedalia  ver^o— he  has  never  needed  large  or 
new  words,  either  to  cloak  up  mere  common- 
place, or  to  express  absolute  originality — but 
many  of  the  faults  be  chai'ges  agsdnst  Johnson 
belong  to  himself.  Unifonnity  of  march — ^want 
of  flexibility  and  ease — consequent  difficulty  in 
adapting  itself  to  common  subjects — perpetual 
and  artfully  balanced  antithesis,  were,  at  any 
rate,  once  peculiarities  of  Macaulay *s  writing,  as 
Well  as  of  Johnson's,  nor  aro  they  yet  ontirely 
relinquished.  After  all,  such  faults  are  only  the 
awkward  steps  of  the  elephant,  which  only  the 
monkey  can  deride.  Or  we  may  compare  them 
to  the  unwieldy,  but  sublime,  movements  of  a 
giant  telescope,  which  turns  slowly  and  solemnly, 
as  if  in  time  and  tune  with  the  stately  steps  of 
majesty  with  which  the  groat  objects  it  eontem- 
plates  are  revolving. 

The  article  on  Byron,  for  light  and  sparkling 
brillianoe,  is  Maeaulay's  finest  paper.  Perhaps 
it  is  not  saffioiently  grave  or  profoand  for  the 
subject.  There  are,  we  think,  but  two  modes  of 
properly  writing  aboat  Byron — ^the  one  is  the 
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Monody,  the  other  tho  Impeachment :  this  paper 
is  neither.  Mere  critieism  over  such  dread  dust  Is 
impertinent;  mere  panegyric  impossible.  £ither, 
Trith  condemnation  melting  down  in  irrepressible 
tears,  or  with  t^ars  drying  up  in  strong  censure, 
should  we  approach  the  memory  of  Byron,  if, 
indeed,  eternal  silence  were  not  better  still. 

Orer  one  little  paper  we  are  apt  to  pause  with 
a  peculiar  fondness — the  paper  on  Bunyan.  As 
no  one  has  greater  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Puritans  without  having  any  with  their  pecu- 
liar sentiments  than  Carlyle,  so  no  ono  sympa- 
thises more  with  the  literature  of  that  period, 
without  much  else  in  common  (unless  we  except 
Southey),  as  Macaulay.  The  "Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress" is  to  him,  as  to  many,  almost  a  craze. 
He  cannot  speak  calmly  about  it.  It  continues ' 
to  shido  in  the  purple  light  of  youth  ;  and,  amid 
all  the  paths  he  has  traversed,  he  has  never  for- 
gotten that  immortal  path  which  Bunyan's  genius 
has  so  boldly  mapped  out,  so  variously  peopled, 
and  60  ricldy  adorned.  How  can  it  be  forgotten, 
since  it  is  at  once  the  miniature  of  the  entire 
world,  and  a  type  of  the.  progress  of  every  earnest 
soul?  The  City  of  Destruction,  the  Slough  of 
Despond,  the  Delectable  Mountains,  the  Valley 
of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  Beulah,  and  tho  Black 
Xtiver,  are  still  extant,  unchangeable  realities,  as 
long  as  man  continues  to  be  tried  and  to  triumph. 
But  it  is  less  in  this  typical  aspect  than  as  an 
interesting  tale  that  Macaulay  seems  to  admire 
it.  Were  we  to  look  at  it  in  this  light  alone,  we 
should  vastly  prefer  "  Turpin's  Ride  to  York, "  or 
"  Tam  O'Shanter's  Progress  to  Alloway  Kirk." 
But  as  an  unconscious  mythic  histoi*y  of  man's 
moral  and  spiritual  advance,  its  immortality  is 
secure,  though  its  merits  are  as  yet  in  this  point 
little  appreciated.  Bunyan,  indeed,  knew  not 
what  he  did ;  but  then  he  spake  inspired  ;  his 
deep  heart  prompted  him  to  say  that  to  which  all 
deep  hearts  in  all  ages  should  respond  ;  and  we 
may  confidently  predict  that  never  shall  that 
road  be  shut  up  or  deserted.  As  soon  stop  the 
current  or  change  the  course  of  the  black  and 
bridgeless  river. 

We  might  have  dwelt,  partly  in  praise  and 
partly  in  blame,  on  some  of  his  other  articles — 
might,  for  instance,  have  combatted  his  slump 
and  summary  condemnation,  in  "Dryden,"  of 
Ossian's  poems — poems  which,  striking,  as  they 
did,  all  Europe  to  the  soul,  must  have  had  some 
merit,  and  which,  laid  for  years  to  the  burning 
heart  of  Napoleon,  must  have  had  some  corres- 
ponding fire.  That,  said  Coleridge,  of  Thomson's 
*'  Seasons,"  lying  on  the  cottage  window-sill,  is 
true  fame  ;  but  was  there  no  true  fame  in  the 
fact  that  Napoleon,  as  he  bridged  the  Alps,  and 
made  at  Lodi  impossibility  itself  the  slave  of 
his  genius,  had  these  poems  in  his  travelling 
carriage  ?  Could  the  chosen  companion  of  such 
a  soul,  in  such  moments,  be  altogether  false  and 
worthless  ?  Ossian^s  Poems  we  regard  as  a  ruder 
*' Robbers"— > a  real  though  clouded  voice  of 
poetry,  rising  in  a  low  age,  prophesying  and  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  miracles  which  followed ; 
and  we  doubt  if  Macaulay  himself   has  ever 


equalled  some  of  the  nobler  flights  of  Maopher- 
son.  We  may  search  his  writings  long  ere  we 
find  anything  so  sublime,  though  we  may  find 
many  passages  equally  ambitious,  as  the  Addi'ess 
to  the  Sun. 

He  closes  his  collected  articles  with  his  Warren 
Hastings,  as  with  a  grand  finale.     This  we  read 
with  the  more  interest,  as  we  fancy  it  a  chapter 
extracted  from  his  forthcoming  history.     As  such 
it  justifies  our  criticism  by  anticipation.     Its  per- 
sonal and  literary  sketches  are  unequalled,  gar- 
nished as  they  are  with  select  scandal,  and  sur- 
rounded with  all  the  accompaniments  of  dramatic 
art.     Hastings'  trial  is  a  picture  to  which  that 
of  I^ord  Erskine,  highly  wrought  though  it  be,  is 
vague  and  forced,  and  which,  in  its  thick  and 
cruded  magnificence,  reminds  you  of  the  descrip- 
tions of  Tacitus,  or  (singular  connection!)  of  the 
paintings  of  Hogarth.    As  in  Hogarth,  the  variety 
of  figures  and  circumstances  is  prodigious,  aud 
each   and   all  bear  upon  the   main   object,   to 
which  they  point  like  fingers  ;    so  from  every 
face,  figure,  aspect,  and  attitude,  in  the  crowded 
hall  of  Westminster,  light  rushes  on  the  brow 
of  Hastings,    who   seems   a  fallen  god   in   the 
centre   of  tho  god-like  radiance.      Even  Fox's 
"  sword "    becomes    significant,    and    seems    to 
thirst  for    the    pro-consul's    destruction.      But 
Macaulay,  though  equal  to  descriptions  of  men 
in  all  difficult  and  even  sublime  postures,  never 
describes  scenery  well.     His  landscapes  are  too 
artificial  and  elaborate.     When,  for  example,  he 
paints  Paradise  in  Byron  or  Pandemonium  in 
Dryden,  it  is  by  parts  and  parcels,  and  you  see 
him  pausing  and  rubbing  his  brows  between  each 
lovely  or  each  terrible  item.    The  scene  reluctantly 
comes,  or  rather  is  pulled  into  view,  in  slow  and 
painful  series.     It  does  not  rush  over  his  eye,  and 
require   to  be  detained    in    its  giddy  passage. 
Hence  his  picture  of  India  in  Hastings  is  an  ad- 
mirable picture  of  an  Indian  village,  but  not  of 
India,  the  country.     You  have  the  **  old  oaks" 
— the  graceful  maiden  with  the  pitcher  on  her  head 
— the  courier  shaking  his  bunch  of  iron  rings  to 
scare  away  the  hyenas — but  yhere  are  the  eternal 
bloom,  the  immemorial  temples,  the  vast  blood- 
spangled  mists  of  superstition,  idolatry,  and  caste, 
which  brood  over  the  sweltering  land — the  Scot- 
lands  of  jungle,  lighted  up  by  the  eyes  of  tigers  as 
with  infernal  stars — ^the  Ganges,  the  lazy  deity 
of  the  land,  creeping  down  reluctantly  to  the  sea — 
the  heat,  encompassing  the  country  like  a  sullen, 
sleepy  hell — the   swift  steps  of  tropical  Death, 
heard   amid  the   sulphury  silence — the  ancient 
monumental  look  proclaiming  that  all  things  here 
continue  as  they  were  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  or  seen  in  the  hazy  distance  as  the  girdle 
of  the  land — the  highest  peaks  of  earth  soaring 
up  toward  the  sun,  Sirius,  the  throne  of  God? 
Macaulay  too  much  separates  the  material  from 
the  moral  aspects  of  the  scene,  instead  of  blending 
them  together  as  exponents  of  the  one  great  fact, 
India. 

But  we  must  stop.  Ere  closing,  however,  we 
are  tempted  to  odd,  oa  preachers  do,  a  solid  infer- 
ence or  two  from  our  previous  remarks.    Fii'si, 
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we  think  we  c*n  indicate  the  field  on  which  Mr. 
Macaulay  ia  likely  yet  to  gain  his  truest  and  per- 
manent fame.  It  is  in  writing  the  Literary  His- 
tory of  his  country.  Such  a  work  is  still  a  desi- 
deratum ;  and  no  living  writer  is  so  well  qualified 
by  his  learning  and  peculiar  gifts — by  his  powers 
and  prejudices — by  his  strength  and  his  weakness, 
to  supply  it.  In  this  he  is  far  more  assured  of 
success  than  in  any  political  or  philosophical  his- 
tory. With  what  confidence  and  delight  would 
the  public  follow  his  guidance,  from  the  times  of 
Chaucer  to  those  of  Cowper,  when  our  literature 
ceased  to  bo  entirely  natural,  and  even  a  stage 
or  two  farther !  Of  such  a  "  progress  "  we  pro- 
claim him  worthy  to  be  the  Great-heart !  Secondly, 
we  infer  from  a  retrospect  of  his  whole  career, 
the  evils  of  a  too  easy  and  a  too  early  success.  It 
is  by  an  early  Achillean  baptism  alone  that  men 
can  secure  Achillean  inTulnerability,  or  confirm 
Achillean  strength.  This  was  the  redeeming 
point  in  Byron^s  history.  Though  a  lord,  he  had 
to  undergo  a  stem  training,  which  indurated  and 
strengthened  him  to  a  pitch,  which  all  the  after 
blandishments  of  society  could  not  weaken.     So- 


ciety did  not — in  spite  of  our  author — spoil  him 
by  its  favour,  though  it  infuriated  him  by  its  re- 
sentment. But  he  has  been  the  favoured  and 
potted  child  of  good  fortune.  There  has  been  no 
"  crook,"  till  of  late,  cither  in  his  political  or  liter- 
ary "  lot."  If  he  has  not  altogether  inherited,  he 
has  approached  the  verge  of  the  curse,  "  Woo  to 
you,  when  all  men  shall  speak  well  of  you.'*  Xo 
storms  have  unbared  his  mind  to  ita  depths.  It 
has  been  his  uniformly  to — 

"  Pursue  the  triumph  and  partake  the  gale." 

Better  all  this  for  his  own  peace  than  for  his 
power,  or  for  the  permanent  effect  of  his  writiDgs. 
Let  us  congratulate  him,  finally,  on  his  tempor- 
ary defeat.  A  few  more  such  victories  as  he  ha4 
formerly  gained,  and  he  had  been  undone.  A  fcir 
more  such  defeats  ;  and  if  he  be,  as  we  bclicre, 
essentially  a  man,  he  may  yet,  in  the  "  strength 
I  of  the  lonely,"  in  the  consciousness  and  terrible 
self-satisfaction  of  those  who  deem  themselves  in- 
juriously assailed,  perform  such  deeds  of  derring- 
do  as  shall  abash  his  adversariea  and  astonbh 
even  himself. 


ON  SEEING  SOME  ANCIENT  TOMBS  OF  THE  CONSTANTINES, 

ERECTED,  BY  THE   SULTAN'S   ORDERS,    NEAR  THE   MOSQUE   OF   ST.    SOPHIA,  AT  CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Bbrbath  Sophia's  wondrous  dome  I  stood, 
And  witnessed  on  her  walls  the  cross  defaced. 
And  Islam's  emblems  o'er  her  altars  plsccd ; 
And  then  before  my  mind  that  day  of  blood 
Arose,  when,  spite  of  all  that  valour  could, 
Bysantium  fell,  o'erw helmed,  but  not  disgraced ; 
Then,  quenched  beneath  the  Moslem's  fiery  flood. 
Seemed  the  bright  star  of  Christendom  erased. 


But  I  went  forth,  and  even  by  the  door 
A  handful  of  quiet  men,  with  toil  and  care, 
Upreared  an  ancient  tomb  with  honour  there. 
And,  looking  for  the  emblem  that  it  bore, 
I  marked  the  fair,  broad  cross  of  Constantino 
Upon  its  side. — This  also  is  a  sign. 

RoBsar  FERocsoff. 


FAREWELL  TO  THE  KORE. 


AN  AUTUMN  SONG. 


I. 


The  withered  leaves  are  faUing  fiut. 

Like  tears  for  an  only  child. 
And  roughly  murmurs  the  wailing  blast 

That  comes  from  the  ocean  wild  ; 
The  golden  cars  no  longer  wave. 

Like  a  rippling  sunlit  sea ; 
Thou  art  gone  from  us  to  the  gloomy  grave- 
Farewell,  Fersephon6 ! 

n. 
Since  first  the  corn  rose  fresh  and  green. 

With  its  drops  of  crystal  dew, 
How  many  a  hope  the  light  hath  seen. 

That  never  shall  rise  anew  ! 
The  dazzling  dreams  that  round  us  shone. 

We  never  again  may  see  ; 
There  are  hearts  that  now  must  dwell  alone 

Farewell,  Persephond ! 

iif. 
Demeter  wears  her  robe  of  gloom,* 

For  the  Holy  Onef  she  grieves. 
For  the  Autumn  brings  thy  yearly  doom 

With  the  sickle  and  the  sheaves  : 


*  The  Phigallans  pointed  out  a  cavern  in  Mount  Eloion, 
whither,  they  said,  Demeter  went  and  mourned  the  Des- 


And  since  the  weary  year  was  young. 

How  oft,  for  the  loved  like  thee. 
Hath  the  widowed  heart  with  grief  been  wrung—* 

Farewell,  Persephone ! 

IT. 

But  when  the  crocuses  shall  bloom. 

Thou  then  wilt  again  appear. 
Wilt  burst  the  bantb  of  the  darksome  tomb. 

And  bask  in  the  sunlight  dear : 
The  loved  wc  mourn  are  gone  for  aye, 

On  earth  they  have  ceased  to  be  ; 
On  our  sorrow's  night  ne'er  dawneth  daj — 

Farewell,  Persephone ! 

RiCHABD  Bowv. 


poina,  after  she  had  been  carried  off  by  the  rloomy 
A'idoneus.  In  this  cavern  she  was  worshipped  as  HiXwmi, 
and  her  statue  was  attired  in  bUck  (Pans.  viii.  4:Z,  i). 
This  mythe  is  evidendy  only  a  poetical  expression  of  the 
fact,  that  black  is  the  colour  of  the  earth  ( A«^tm(  =  X* 
fikirfi^^  mother-earth)  after  the  removal  of  the  crops  o( 
com. 

t  *Ayfi  is  an  epithet  ^>plied  to  Persephone  in  the 
Homeric  poems. 
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We  learned  from  the  columns  of  one  of  the  best 
weeklf  Lendon  newspftpera — ^the  Examiner — yean  ago, 
hat  the  praotice  of  the  London  Polioe-ocurts  was  often 
oharacterised  by  strange  vagaries,  but  we  had  no  appre- 
hension of  experiencing  in  our  own  affi&irs  the  extreme 
folly  and  incapacity  of  a  London  Magistrate,  thrust  into 
oflBce,  out  of  t'me,  and  1  y  an  accident. 

We  are  certain  tliat  no  personal  feelings  could  induce 
us  to  occupy  our  pages  with  proceedings  in  which  we 
might  feel  aggrieved,  but  the  following  statements 
are  of  some  interest  to  the  public — to  those  of  them 
at  least  who,  lilie  us,  have  no  craving  for  Mansion  •Houne 
notoriety,  and  no  desue  to  be  the  objects  even  of  a  Lord 
Mayor's  folly. 

The  report  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  manner  of  dealing 
with  us  will  partly  explain  the  merits  of  this  case,  and  we 
extract  it  from  one  of  the  London  newspapers  : — 

"  At  the  Mansion  House,  on  Tuesday  the  5th  instant,  Mr. 
K.  6.  Hobbes,  a  gentleman  who  holds  a  situation  in  her  Ma- 
jesty's dockyard  at  Sheemess,  appeared  before  the  Lord  Mayor 
for  the  purpose  of  publicly  stating  a  serious  grievance  under 
which  he  was  at  present  labouring,  from  the  extraordinary 
misconduct  of  the  editor  of  a  magazine.     The  complainant 
said — My  Lord,  I  have  been  five  or  six  years  in  the  Govern- 
ment service  in  Lidia,  and  6n  my  return  home  I  was  appointed, 
under  the  patronage  of  Lord  EUenborough,  to  a  situation  in 
the  dockyard  at  Sheemess.     I  had  taken  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
in  writing  an  account  of  what  I  had  seen  and  observed  during 
that  time  of  interesting  commotion,  and  I  showed  my  manu- 
script to  a  literary  friend,  who  advised  me  to  send  it  forthwith 
to  the  Editor  of  TaWs  Maffazmet  as  a  person  who  would  in  all 
probability  treat  with  me  for  its  publication.     I  wrote  to  the 
editor  of  the  magazine,  accordingly,  offering  to  be  a  contri- 
butor, and  representing  the  kind  of  information  with  which  I 
was  ready  to  supply  him,  and  he  answered  me  in  a  note,  in 
which  he  desired  to  see  the  manuscript,  and  stated  that  he 
would  peruse  it,  and  let  me  know  the  result.     I  took  care  to 
represent  to  him  that  as  the  subject  was  one  of  temporary 
interest,  and  the  value  of  the  work  must  therefore  suffer  de- 
preciation by  deUy,  it  would  be  necessary  to  come  to  as  quick 
a  conclusion  with  respect  to  the  purchase  as  possible.     I  sent 
him  the  manuscript,  and  in  January  I  received  a  letter  from 
him,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  it,  and  assuring  me  that  he 
would  read  it,  and  speedily  return  me  an  answer.     The  pro- 
mise was,  however,  not  performed.     No  attention  was  paid  to 
my  subsequent  correspondence  by  Mr.  Troup,  the  editor  of 
the  magazine.     I  wrote  to  Messrs.  Simpkin  and  Marshall  of 
Ix)ndon,  whom  I  understood  to  have  som^  connexion  with  the 
establishment,  stating  the  facts,  but  they  were  not  acquainted 
with  the  transaction.     Month  after  month  passed  away,  and 
Mr.  Troup  never  sent  to  me  information  whether  it  was  his 
intention  to  use  or  return  my  manuscript,  the  interest  of 
which,  comprehending  as  it  did  the  late  vrar  in  India,  was  &8t 
dying  avray.     I  applied  to  a  clerical  friend  in  Scotland,  who 
tried  to  recover  the  manuscript,  and  was  informed  that  a  Mr. 
Alison  had  been  attracted  by  it,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket,  after 
which  it  had  not  been  seen.     I  wrote  again  to  Mr.  Troup, 
representing  my  daim  to  recompense  for  the  iigury  I  had 
sustained  by  the  procrastination,  and  threatening  to  place  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  my  attorney.     That  communication 
had  the  same  fi&te  which  my  other  requests  met.     Mr.  Troup 
did  not  condescend  to  notice  it,  and  I  learned  that  my  only 
remedy  lay  in  an  appeal  to  the  Scotch  law,  and  not  in  an 
English  court  of  justice.    Aware  of  the  dii&cnlties  in  the  vray 
of  an  equitable  decision,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Troup  an  assurance, 
that  I  should  come  to  London  and  expose  the  whole  affair 
before  a  metropolitan  magistrate  if  he  refused  to  send  me  £20 
as  compensation  £Dr  my  work,  which  I  considered,  when  placed 
in  his  possession,  to  be  worth  £200,  and  which  is  now  value- 
less.   Tour  Lordship  will  see  the  inhumanity  of  such  conduct, 
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and  you  are  no  doubt  surprised  that  it  is  attributable  to  > 
person  holding  an  eminent  hterary  station. 

"  The  Lord  Mayor — I  am  indeed  surprised  at  finding  such 
unpardonable  conduct  ascribed  to  a  man  who  holds  such  a 
situation,  and  cannot  help  saying  that  the  want  of  the  feelings 
of  a  gentleman  is  very  palpable  throughout  the  whole  transac- 
tion which  you  have  so  dispassionately  represented.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  inhumanity  of  the  treatment  to  which  you  have 
been  subjected,  the  Editor  of  TmC*  Magazine  was  bound  as  a 
gentleman  to  answer  your  letters.  I  regret  the  existence  of 
the  difficulties  in  the  vray  of  obtaining  a  proper  recompense 
for  the  loss  you  have  sustained.  I  am  perfectiy  cdguizant  o 
the  hazard  arising  from  an  appeal  to  the  Scotch  law,  having 
been  afflicted  in  former  days  with  two  Scotch  cases,  which 
have  made  a  deep  impression  upon  my  memory  and  pocket. 

"Mr.  Hobbes — I  feel  grateful  for  your  Lordship's  very 
kind  expression  of  your  sympathy.  It  was  too  harsh  treat- 
ment to  render  useless  the  labour  of  years  by  inattention  to 
the  ordinary  rules  by  which  the  conduit  of  gentlemen  is  r^^- 
lated.  The  work  I  sent  to  Mr.  Troup  at  his  own  request 
consisted  of  700  pages,  and  was  the  result  of  study  and  obser- 
vation at  least  entitled  to  civilitv. 

"  The  Lord  Mayor — I  am  sure  that  the  press  of  London 
will  most  readily  render  you  every  assistance.  I  have  fre- 
quentiy  had  occasion  to  ask  for  the  aid  of  newspapers  in  ex- 
posing what  no  institution  can  punish,  and  I  have  never  been 
unsuccessful  in  my  applications.  Nothing,  I  must  say,  ex- 
ceeds my  astonishment  at  so  remarkable  an  instance  of  con- 
temptuous neglect  as  that  which  one  literary  man  has  thought 
fit  thus  to  visit  upon  another. 

"  Mr.  Hobbes  again  thanked  his  Lordship,  and  retired.** 

It  is  obvious  enough  that  this  interesting  report  was 
carefully  concocted — and  perhaps  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Hobbes  on  the  occasion  was  not  so  well  connected  as  it 
appears  in  the  report,  while  the  supposition  accounts 
for  several  omissions  on  his  part,  ^nd  a  number  of  embel- 
lishments that  have  no  better  foundation,  we  trust,  for 
the  sake  of  Mr.  Hobbes,  than  the  reporter's  inaccuracy. 

The  business  as  it  stands  in  that  report,  without  any 
qualification,  has  a  singular  appearance  for  the  Lord 
Mayor.  He  pronounces  an  opinion,  in  a  nuittcr  where  he 
has  no  jurisdiction,  regarding  a  transaction  of  which  he 
had  heard  only  an  ex  parte  statement ;  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gratifying  the  author  of  a  rejected  manuscript, 
he  denounces  an  individual  as  destitute  of  the  feelings  of 
a  gentleman,  and  guilty  of  inhumanity,  without  the  shadow 
or  pretence  of  inquiry  into  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  asser- 
tions with  which  he  had  no  possible  business,  whether  they 
were  true  or  false.  If  injustico  had  been  done,  Mr.  Hobbes 
had  a  remedy.  Notwithstanding  the  statements  of  this 
civic  dignitary,  the  Scotch  Law  Courts  are  open  enough 
to  any  action  of  this  nature.  They  afford  far  greater 
facilities  than  English  Courts,  are  cheaper,  and  more 
rapid.  The  case  was  one  to  be  decided  on  documentary 
evidence.  There  was  no  expensive  proof  requisite.  It 
was  impossible  for  any  imaginable  case  to  have 
involved  the  prosecutor  in  less  trouble  or  expense, 
and  Sir  George  Carroll — we  believe  that  is  the  Lord 
Mayor's  name — knew,  or  his  clerk  could  have  told 
him,  these  facts.  He  was,  however,  going  out  of 
office.  His  year  had  well  nigh  run  its  course.  He 
wanted  a  character  for  humanity,  and  so,  crossing  our 
path,  he  deemed  it  wise  to  get  the  matter  up  at  our  ex- 
pense. Mr.  Hobbes  had  an  easy  remedy.  We  have  none. 
The  Ijord  Mayor's  language  may  bo  actionable,  but  he 
would,  of  course,   deny  the  accuracy   of  the   report, 
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plead  an  omittod  "  but"  or  a  deficient  "if/'  and  through 
his  counsel  bo  eloquent  on  tho  looMnesa  of  reporters* 
notes,  if  he  were  dealt  with  in  that  way.  Tliere  is  a 
moral  cowardleo  in  conduot  of  this  kind,  disgraceful  to  a 
man  in  the  position  eren  of  a  temporary  magistratt. 
From  his  seat  on  the  bench  he  spreads  slaiidtr  and  false- 
hood with  security.  What  any  just  or  honourablo  man 
would  shrink  from  in  private  life»  he  docs,  and  for  tho 
notion  claims  credit  as  a  humane,  kind-hearted  gentleman. 

There  Is  no  indiTidoal  safo  from  tbb  system  of  annoy- 
anoe  and  intimidation,  when  a  magistrate  chooses  to 
lond  himself  to  its  perpetration.  No  man  can  secure 
himself  against  being  denounced  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  as  destitute  of  humanity,  unless  he  oomply  with 
any  request  for  twenty  pounds  that  may  be  made  upon 
him.  No  matter  how  ridiculous  the  claim,  stiU  he  must 
pay,  or  submit  to  be  placarded  as  a  person  destitute  of 
pentlemanly  feelings  by  the  orodulous  Lord  Mayor. 
Why,  if  Mr.Hobbes  had  gone  to  the  Mansion  House  and 
alleged  that  wo  had  stolen  his  volume,  instead  of  being 
most  involuntarily  and  immeasurably  pestered  with  700 
pagos  of  mortal  writing,  thoroughly  nsoless  to  us, 
bound  in  moroooo,  and  decorated  in  a  way  more  be- 
fitting the  library  of  tho  noble  Lord  to  whom  it  was  in- 
scribed in  letters  of  gold,  and  by  whom  it  was  returned, 
than  the  precincts  of  a  printing^fiBoe ;  or  that  we  had 
done  him  any  other  imaginable  mischief,  it  would  bare 
been  the  same  matter ;  tho  liOrd  Mayor  would  have  be- 
lieved him,  and  denounced  us  in  language  virulently  pro- 
portioned to  the  magnitude  of  the  offence.  We  see 
daily  reports  of  cases  at  police  oftcos,  involving  attempts 
to  obtain  money  by  fntimidation,  or  on  fiilse  pretences ; 
and  this  in  our  opinion — an  opinion  that  may  be  right  or 
wrong — resembled  them  ;  and  they  become  serious  enough 
when  magistrates,  instead  of  acting  as  public  guardians, 
invest  themselves,  by  their  conduct,  with  the  character  of 
public  nuisances. 

W^e  are  proceeding  hitherto  on  the  supposition  that  Mr. 
Ilobbes'  statement  may  have  presented  Itself  to  tho 
Lord  Mayor  as  a  plain,  true,  unraiTiishcd  tale  ;  unsup- 
ported, however,  by  evidence  of  any  description,  involving 
matters  easily  brought  to  an  issue,  but  concerning  parties 
over  either  of  whom  he  had  no  more  jurisdiction,  and  no 
.  closer  connexion,  than  the  Mayor  of  Galway  or  tho  Pro- 
vost of  Wick. 

In  tho  remarks  on  this  curious  case  which  appeared  In 

the  Morning  Chroniele,  tho  writer  adopted  this  view  of 

the  matter : — 

"  Vcrj-  many  of  oar  readers,  no  doubt,  remember— though 
the  present  Lord  Mayor  of  London  nppears,  unfortunately,  to 
have  forgotteB'>~-the  highly  vigorous  and  usofiii  castigation 
wliich  I/urd  Droagliam  administered  some  yei^rs  sgo  to  a  oer- 
tain  claas  of  metropolitan  *  sitting  magistrate*,'  for  a  practice 
which  he  justly  characterized  as  *  a  usurpation  of  the  most  fla- 
grant audacit}'.'  The  abuse  aUnded  to,  which  at  one  time 
threatened,  in  some  of  our  police  courts,  to  swamp  the  ordiaaTy 
and  Icigitimatc  fundiooa  of  police  magistrates,  and  convert  the 
administratiou  of  jostioe  into  a  grand  centralized  agency  of  safo 
and  cheap  defiunation,  was  so  well  described  by  the  learned 
lord,  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  reproduce  his  words  r — 

" '  What  I  allude  to  Is  oslled  '  asking  aiUioe  of  the  sittinf^  ma- 
ffiatrate  ;'  and  it  cousiflti  in  this  abatst)  and  nothing  else — that 
if  any  man  has  a  g^rievaneo  against  nnother,  mid  dares  not  g<> 
into  H  court  (if  justice  with  it,  fixim  beinfi  senftiblo  that  afTrtinnt 
that  othor  vereim  ho  has  no  case,  nnd  tbut  at  the  hands  of  thut 
oth«>r,  he  has  no  hope  of  obtaining  anything,  he  hies  him  awav 
before  tho  '  sitting  magistrate  '  an  he  is  calied,  and,  in  the  ab. 
eonce  of  tlie  other  person,  and  in  the  utter  and  nj^cessnrj'  itfno* 
rMiee  of  that  ethor  poraon  tlial  on*  word  is  about  to  be  ^okon 


)  respecting  him,  he  tells  the  sitting  mrglatnte  the  whole  of  his 
story,  which  is  forthwith  putliahed  with  impunity  to  the  «hol« 
workt" 

"  His  lordship  flattered  himself,  on  the  occasion  referred  t^ 
that  he  had  done  sufficient  execution  on  tho  functionaries  «lo 
had  lent  themselves  to  this  gross  impropriety,  and  that  *  sitiii  g 
magistrates*  would  thenceforth  abstain  from  nakhis  the  td- 
mitustration  of  justioe  a  vehicle  for  attacks  on  private  disne- 
ter.  We  are  lioand  to  acknowledge  that  his  kNrdihip  •  n- 
j  posiire  of  the  monstrous  indecorum  in  question  did  a  Ya»t  Afal 
of  i^ioA.  We  have  seen  much  less  of  it  ever  since.  Of  b.:? 
years  it  has  not  been  a  habit  with  *  sitting  magistrates'  to 
waste  the  public  time  in  listening  to  ex  parte  stories  stmnt 
matters  in  which  they  have  no  jurisdiction,  and  to  "^'viWtt 
common  justice  and  propriety  by  judicial  invectives  agiusu; 
]Hn  sons  of  whom  they  know  nothing.  It  would  seem,  L(iv. 
ever,  f^om  a  transaction  reported  in  our  columns  yestenhr,  » 
if  the  elTect  of  tho  noble  and  learned  lord's  lash  had  beini*)  to 
wear  oiF.  The  chief  sittingTmagistnte  at  our  Maasion-Uoase 
has  shown  himselC  we  are  sorry  to  say,  grievously  in  vaoi  uf 
a  refresher.  In  all  our  recollections  of  the  cnlpabk  and  sillv 
maj^isilerial  practice  above  described,  we  can  find  nothiDgtla: 
Bur}msses,  in  injustice  and  stupidity,  the  exhibition  to  vbiui 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  was  pleased  to  treat  the  ill- 
natured  portion  of  the  public  on  Tuesday  morning  last. 

"  A  ^ntleman  of  the  name  of  Hobbes,  it  apjicars,  concfiu-. 
himself  to  have  besn  very  ill  used  by  Mr.  Troupe  the  editor  d 
*■  Taif  s  Magarine,*  widi  nspeet  to  a  manuscript  forwarded  to 
Mr.  Troup  (it  is  said  at  his  desire)  some  months  beck,  snd.  u 
is  alleged,  unjustly  detained  by  this  gentleman,  after  ratenwi 
applications,  until  its  interest  and  pecuniary  valve  have  enfo- 
rated  by  lapse  of  time.  There  is  no  occasion  to  repeat  tbe 
partioalars  of  the  story,  which  consists  of  a  nombsr  of  sllrw 
tions,  all  requiring  to  be  silted  and  tested  aooording  to  the  (h^ 
dinaiy  rules  of  evidenoe  in  matters  affecting  eharaeter  sad  pm- 
perty ;  and,  of  course,  In  our  total  ignomnce  of  the  fect«.  ^^ 
can  have  no  opinion  to  eipross  as  to  the  probability  of  Mr. 
Troup's  having  acted  with  the  shabby  and  shameful  iajurtinc 
imputed  to  him.  Despairing  of  regaining  his  manuscript,  Mr. 
Hobbes  tells  us  that  he  wrote  at  hist  to  Mr.  Troup,  dsimio^ 
compensation  for  the  lost  value  of  his  literaiy  property,  nnd 
threatening  to  phu»  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  his  sttQm«7. 
Subsequent  reflection,  he  informs  us,  deterred  him  from  in- 
ourring  the  costs  and  risks  of  an  appeal  to  a  Seottidi  tribunsl, 
and  he  resolved  on  trying  '  esposure*  instoad.  AeeordinKij, 
he  wrote  again,  he  sa>'B,  to  Mr.  Troup,  demanding  £80  doMa 
as  compensation,  with  the  alternative  of  *  eomlng  to  Loediin, 
and  exposing  the  whole  alhur  before  a  metropolitan  OM^f- 
trate.» 

**  With  this  story — ^whicfa  may  be  all  true,  or  aD  fidse,  or  n 
mixture  of  the  true  and  false,  in  proportions  calling  Ibr  the  imi9t 
delicate  mond  and  legal  analysis — Mr.  Hobbes  presents  him^^-^' 
before  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  dty  of  London,  and  asb  for 
a  magisterial  denunciation  of  *  the  inhumanity  of  such  con- 
duct.* And,  mar\'ellou8  to  say,  Mr.*!  Hobbes  obtaini  what  he 
asks,  with  a  compliment  suxieraddod  for  his  *  dispnsskmste  rc- 
proNcntation*  of  the  ease.  Not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  wm^ 
to  cross  the  jadid:U  mind  as  to  the  absolute  precision  nnd 
enmplet<*no8S  of  Mr.  Hobbes*  version  of  the  business.  Onr 
Ixifd  Mnyor  alto^rether  disdains  the  saving  virtues  of  so  *if 
He  takes  the  whole  stoiy  exactly  as  it  is  given  him,  aad  forth- 
with invokes  the  aid  of  the  London  press  to  ruin  the  character 
of  a  man  of  whom  he  knows  simply  nothing.  The  folkviii? 
are  the  terms  in  which  the  eWef  magistrate  of  tlie  irst  city  iu 
the  world  thought  it  decent  to  spciUc,  on  the  mertst  ex  peiif 
hearsay,  of  a  man  who  was  not  present  before  him,  cither  in 
person  or  by  proxy^-whose  very  name  he  probsbly  heard  for 
the  first  time  from  the  lips  of  an  angry  eamplsinsnt— and  of 
a  tmnsaetion  on  which  he  had  neither  a  judicial  nor  a  mond 
right  to  express  any  opinion  whatever : — 

"  *  Tlio  Lord  Mayor— I  am  Indord  anrprispd  «t  findinj;  such 
unparrlonable  oondnot  ascribed  to  a  man  who  holds  sach  ^ 
situation,  and  ominot  help  saying  that  the  wont  of  the  fWrlinw^ 
of  a  gentismon  is  veiy  palpable  throughout  the  whole  tnui<> 
action  which  you  luive  so  dispossiouately  represented.  To  mt 
iiothinj:  of  tho  inhumanity  of  the  Irf-atinent  to  which  yni  Iir.ic 
been  subjceted,  the  editor  of  *Tait'B  Msgaslne'  wss  bound  st  s 
geuUemau  to  answer  your  lettero.  I  regret  the  eiJsttnee  ui  tbt' 
(iiffieulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  a  proper  recomp*;n»rt  for  Ui? 
loss  you  have  sustained.  I  wn  perfectly  ocsniuiQt  of  the  hyxra 
arising  Atom  on  appeal  to  the  Booleb  law,  having  been  oiMicled 
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in  former  daya  with  two  Scotch  oases,  which  haye  made  a  deep 
impressioa  upon  my  memory  and  pocket.  •  •  •  Nothing, 
I  must  817,  exceeds  my  astonishment  at  so  remarkable  an  in- 
stance of  oontemptuous  neglect  as  that  which  one  literary  man 
has  thought  fit  thus  to  visit  upon  another.' " 

**  This  is  positively  ontrageoos.  One  is  perfectly  aghast  at 
tho  mingled  importinenco  and  silliness  of  a  mogistnite  who  can 
rush  in  this  fashion  lipad-forcinost  into  a  business  which  no 
way  concerns  him — swallow  implicitly  every  syllable  of  a  com- 
plainant's own  version  of  his  own  case,  and  publicily  bnmd  an 
n])sont  and  unheard  man  as  *  palpably  wanting  in  tlie  feel< 
inga  of  a  gentleman/  and  guilty  of  an  act  of '  unpardonable 
inhumanity.*  We  profess  we  cannot  understand  it.  It  is 
utterly  incomprehensible  to  us  how  a  person  of  that  average 
intcHccCnal  capacity,  which  one  must  presume  in  a  civic  chief 
magistrate,  and  possessing  that  familiarity  which  the  routine  of 
judicial  proceeding,  which  is  necessarily  incident  to  a  year's 
mayorality,  can  commit  himself  to  so  enoraious  a  breach  of  the 
elementary  judicial  proprieties.  We  most  devoutly  trust  that 
it  may  be  a  long  time  before  we  have  to  comment  again  on  a 
magisterial  escapade  of  thii  astounding  description.  To  say 
that  our  Lord  l^Iayor  displayed  a  good  heart  and  kindly  sym- 
pathies in  this  affair,  is  merely  to  say  that  he  is  admirably 
qn.ilifiod  for  that  domestic  happiness  and  repose  to  which  he  is 
ha])pi]y  on  the  eve  of  returning,  and  which  we  trust  he  will 
for  many  years  oontinue  to  «\joy,  undisturbed  by  oiBdnl  respon- 
sibilitios  and  newspaper  criticisms." 

The  following  letter  was  subtoquently  published  in  tho 

ChronicU  :— - 

'^Mt  Lord, — ^In  the  London  papers  of  Wednesday,  I  ob- 
serve the  report  of  an  application  mtide  to  you  by  Mr.  R.  G. 
Hobbes,  of  Sheemess,  regarding  a  manuscript  transmitted  to 
me  for  publication  in  **  Tait's  Magazine  ;**  and  your  Lordship's 
remarkB  011  hit  statement.  I  also  observe  yoor  Lordship 
sneert  at  Scottish  law ;  and  I  deeply  regret  that,  ee  a  Magis- 
trate, you  do  not  practise  one  principle  in  Scottish  law,  tliat  of 
hearing  the  statements  of  both  parties  in  any  case  before  pro- 
nouncing an  opinion. 

**  Mr.  Hobbes  applied  to  me,  as  he  says,  regarding  a  manu- 
script on  East  Indian  affaiTs^  and  led  me  to  understand  that  the 
application  was  made  at  the  suggestion  of  a  gentleman  in 
London,  who  is  connected  with  literature,  and  that  the  manu- 
script had  been  read  by  him.  On  meeting  that  gentleman 
snbeeqnently  in  London,  I  learned  from  him  that  he  was  un- 
acquainted with  the  character  of  the  mannscript.  I  wrote  to 
Mr.  Ilobbes  that  he  might  send  the  manuscript,  and  that  I 
should  provide  for  its  safety.  I  was  surprised,  however,  to  re- 
ceive a  volume  very  richly  bound,  expensively  illustrated,  and 
inscribed  in  gilt  letters  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of 
EUenborough.  His  Lordship  entertaining  the  same  opinion 
of  the  contents  of  the  volume  that  I  liave  been  induced  to 
form,  returned,  as  it  appears,  the  gift. 

**  I  have  never,  at  any  time,  hod  the  slightest  objection  to 
follow  the  Earl  of  EUenborongVs  example,  but  I  have  re- 
quested Mr.  Hobbes  to  Instmet  me  how  the  volume  was  to  be 
returned.  And  I  have  done  so,  because  it«  retnm  to  Sheemess 
throngli  a  bookseller's  parcel  is  attended  with  some  risk,  which 
I  do  not  wish  to  incur,  in  the  case  of  a  manuHcript  so  higlily 
prized  by  its  owner,  and  becansc  I  should  not  Ijc  called  on  to 
bear  the  expense  of  returning  a  volume  that  is  quite  useless  to 
me,  but  which,  at  the  value  fixed  on  it  by  Mr.  Hobbes,  would 
require  to  be  insured. 

"  So  for  from  not  having  answered  Mr.  Hobbes'  letters,  I 
have  before  me  a  note,  in  answer  to  one  of  my  letters,  re- 
questing to  know  from  Mr.  Hobbes  to  whom  his  manuscript 
should  be  delivered.  In  that  note  he  threatens  to  apply  to  a 
police  magistrate,  unless  I  remit  him  twenty  pounds  along  with 
his  volume,  and,  as  he  says,  with  the  view  of  compelling  me 
to  make  some  compromise.  I  have  no  idea  of  being  intimi- 
dated into  a  payment  of  twenty  shillings  or  twenty  pence  in 
this  way,  and  certainly  declined  to  transmit  any  money  what- 
ever. If  I  am  supposed  to  be  indebted  to  Mr.  Hobbes,  as, 
along  with  your  Lordfihip,  he  entertains  apparently  some  wcU- 
jrroimded  fears  that  Scottish  Judges  are  not  so  open  to  ej:  parte 
statements  as  London  Lord  Mayors,  I  shall  afford  him  every 
facility  to  have  bis  case  tried  in  an  English  court,  by  giving 
him  my  address  in  London.  His  manuscript  is  neither  more 
nor  less  useless  than  at  any  former  period;  because,  appa- 
rently, in  the  opinion  of  the  Earl  of  Ellenborougb,  who  should 


know  India,  an  opinion  in  which,  without  the  same  means  of 
acquaintance  with  the  country,  I  fully  coincide,  it  never  was 
of  any  value ;  and  it  is  not  connected  with  any  subject  of  a 
temporary  chanicter,  or  one  that  eon  suffer  by  delay  in  its 
publication.  But  your  Lorddiip  seems  to  think  that  to  read 
a  volume  of  700  pages,  so  as  to  decide  whether  it  be  worth 
£200  for  a  magazine,  is  a  matter  of  little  importance,  which 
may  be  done  on  receipt. 

"  I  observe  that  Mr.  Hobbes  in  his  statement  intimates  that, 
on  applying  to  me  through  a  clerical  friend  for  this  MS.,  ho 
learned  that  a  friend  of  mine  had  token  a  fancy  for  it,  and 
carried  it  away  in  his  pocket.  My  friend's  pocket  must  have 
been  not  less  capacious  than  your  Lordship's  ereduli^',  when  it 
admitted  a  quarto  volume  of  700  pages.  I  know  nothing  re- 
garding this  "  clerical  friend ;"  but  when  I  received  the  MS. 
I  was  not  permanently  resident  hero,  and  thus  the  volume  hap- 
pened to  be  taken  to  and  left  in  the  house  of  a  friend  of  mine. 
When  applied  to  by  one  of  the  elm-kt  in  this  office  for  this 
volume,  I  mentioned  where  it  was,  and  that  on  receiving  an 
order  from  Mr.  Hobbes  it  would  be  handed  over  to  any  party, 
but  I  cannot  see  why  the  name  of  a  private  gentleman  in  whose 
house  the  volume  was  left,  should  be  introduced  in  this  affiur. 

"•  I  repeat  now,  what  I  have  always  stated,  tl^  on  an  order 
being  handed  to  me  for  the  vcdnme,  I  am  ready  to  return  it ; 
or  if  Mr.  Hobbes  instruct  me  by  what  conveyance  he  wishes  it 
returned,  at  his  risk,  and  not  at  mine,  it  will  be  sent. 

"  Will  your  Lordship  allow  me  now  to  remark,  that  I  am  not 
surprised  that  your  Lordship  suffered  in  purse,  and  snfl^  in 
recollection,  from  your  Scotch  law  pleas,  because,  judging  from 
your  observations  in  this  case^  they  had  been  very  rashly 
entered  into.  Farther,  when  your  Lordship  ventures  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  as  to  the  feelings  and  conduct  of  gentlemen, 
do  you  not  step  somewhat  out  of  your  line,  for  it  occurs  to  me 
that  when  the  Court  of  Aldennen  plaoed  your  Lordship  in  the 
Mansion  House  last  November,  tiiey  did  not  insist  on  having  a 
gentleman  for  a  tenant, 

"Still  farther,  when  your  Lordship  stylos  Mr.  Hobbes  a 
literary  man,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  you  are  venturing 
an  opinion  on  a  suJbjeet  with  whioh  you  are  even  less  ooqnaint- 
ed«  From  the  MS.  in  my  posseaaioa,  I  suspect  that  the  literaiy 
career  of  Mr.  Hobbes  has  yet  to  be  commenced,  and  that  hu 
literary  qualifications  are  very  nearly  on  a  par  with  the  justice 
of  your  Ixirdship's  remarks. 

"  I  am,  my  Lord, 

"Your  Lordship's,  fte., 

"  GEORGE  TROUP." 

I 

The  Chronicle  has  a  note  to  this  ezpbuiation,  in  whioh 
it  states  that  not  even  the  Lord  Mayor's  conduct  justi- 
fies the  writer's  intemperance.  We  apprehend  that  most 
men  woald  have  exhibited  some  irritation  in  the 
circumstances ;  but  there  are  tho  two  documents — the 
Chronicle*  i  article  and  our  letter ;  and  when  the 
ChronicU  in  the  case  speaks  of  intemperance,  we  say  that 
it  looks  very  like  the  reproof  of  sin  by  Satan. 

The  Morning  Poft,  the  only  other  morning  paper  in 
which  tho  report  appeared,  endeavoured  to  defend  the 
Lord  Mayor  from  the  remarks  of  the  Chronicle,  and  was 
even  zealous  in  favour  of  magistrates  having  full  permis- 
sion and  power  to  assail  any  man's  character  unheard,  as 
their  want  of  discretion  and  prudence  might  dictate. 

The  defence  was  natural.  Similarity  of  taste  leads  to 
simihuity  of  conduct.  Tho  Post,  although  using  its 
columns  to  circulate  falsehoods  in  this  instance,  deolined 
to  insert  our  letter ;  and  refused  us  whatever  benefit  wo 
might  have  derived  from  its  very  limited  circulation — an 
instance  of  justice  quite  equal  to  that  displayed  by  tho 
Lord  Mayor  himself. 

This  very  worthy  magistrate  and  remarkably  just  mao, 
on  receiving  our  letter,  of  course  corrected  his  errors — 
stated  that  the  case  had  not  been  fully  explained^-that 
the  volume  was  now,  and  had  at  any  time  been  at  the 
command  of  Mr.  Hobbe»— on  his  giving  an  ordor  for  a 
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book  which  ho  yaluod  at  £200,  or  stating  how  or  by  what 
means  he  wished  to  baTe  it  returned. 

Persons  who  expected  so  much  justice  in  the  Mansion 
House,  under  the  present  mayoralty,  would  be  greatly 
disappointed.  We  were  not,  because  it  was  evident 
enough  to  us  that  a  man  capable  of  committing  the  in- 
justice contained  in  the  magistrate's  original  remarks,  if 
at  all  correctly  reported,  was  capable  also  of  perpetuat- 
ing that  injustice. 

This  Tolume,  we  should  say,  was  too  heavy  to  return 
by  post.  The  post-offloe,  until  within  four  or  Uto  weeks, 
would  not  have  taken  it  on  any  terms,  and  we  could  not 
divide  an  expensively-bound  book.  Even  now  the  post- 
age, pre-paid,  on  a  51b.  parcel  would  be  £1  10s. ;  and 
even  £1  10s.  was  too  much  to  lose,  in  addition  to 
valuable  time,  on  a  manusoript  thrust  upon  us,  with  the 
understanding  that  it  Had  been  seen,  read,  and  approved, 
by  a  gentleman  thoroughly  conversant  with  such  mat- 
ters, but  who,  it  appears,  knew  nothing  of  its  contents — 
a  manuscript  volume  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  late 
Indian  war,  as  was  represented,  but  is  quite  as  desirable 
BOW  as  at  any  former  time,  and  which  is  certainly  not 
devoted  in  any  very  great  degree  to  matters  of  a  warlike 
charaetar. 

We  had  no  means  of  following  any  other  course  than 
that  adopted  with  a  bundle  valued  at  £200 — and  for 
which,  if  lost,  we  were  unfortunately  liable — no  means 
whatever,  but  preserve  it  carefully  to  its  owner*s  order, 
•r  to  be  forwarded  at  his  risk.  Mr.  Uobbes,  however. 
Wanted  money,  and  if  his  goods  had  been  useful  to  us — 
if  we  had  required  them,  to  money  he  was  well  entitled  ; 
and  he  threatened  to  expose  us  in  such  a  way  aa  would 
prevent  other  authors  from  visiting  us  with  similar  tribu- 
lation, if  we  did  not  pay  him  twenty  pounds,  in  return  for 
losing  valuable  time,  and  for  the  detention  of  what  we 
thought,  perhaps  erroneously  thought,  a  stupid  manu- 
script, but  which,  not  fidllng  amongst  our  many  manu- 
scripts, we  should  have  been  glad  at  any  time  to  have  got 
lafely,  where  it  now  is,  out  of  our  hands. 


If  his  offer  had  been  for  twenty  pounds,  or  even  £i>rty 
pounds,  to  prevent  similar  annoyances  for  the  time  to 
come,  and  from  similar  authors,  we  might  have  closed 
the  bargain,  and  been  cheaply  out  of  difllculties. 

We  solicit  and  require  no  man's  manuscripts— except- 
ing those  that  come  from  our  regular  contributors.  We 
never  find  any  advantages  accruing  to  us  from  stray 
manuscripts.  In  nineteen  eases  out  of  twenty  they  are 
unsuitable,  and  it  would  be  better  to  want  the  twentifiih, 
than  to  read  and  dispose  of  the  other  nineteen.  Very 
generally  work  of  that  kind  is  done  from  a  feeling 
of  good  nature  towards  parties  who  are  not  mueh  con- 
nected with  literature,  and  we  are  quite  willing  to  bear 
our  share,  but  two  hundred  pounds'  worth  of  writing 
from  one  thoroughly  unknown  individual — ^unknown 
as  a  writer — is  a  quality  we  never  should  have  looked 
at,  if  the  invoice  had  preceded  the  parceL 

However,  the  point  of  public  interest  in  the  case  is  the 
fiicility  with  which  threats  of  thu  kind  can  be  executed. 
So  long  as  there  are  police  magistrates  like  Sir  Geor^ 
Carroll,  any  man  may  indulge  malevolentfeelings  against 
those  who  decline  to  pay  him  black  mail.  There  can 
be  no  more  complete  nuisance  than  this  description  of 
intervention  by  a  magistrate  in  business  that  concerns  him 
not.  There  can  be  nothing  more  unjust  than  the  permis- 
sion afforded  to  such  men  as  this  Lord  Mayor,  of  attack- 
ing absent  individuals,  of  whom  they  know  nothing,  on 
information  that  nuiy  be  either  true  or  fiilae.  There  is  no 
remedy  for  the  evil  at  present.  Lord  Mayors  ean  always 
take  shelter  beneath  the  reporters'  pencils.  They  are  safe 
from  prosecution  ;  and  may,  if  they  please — and  have  a  turn 
that  way — convert  their  courts  into  schools  for  scandal 
What  is  our  case  now,  may  be  that  of  any  other  person  on 
another  day— of  some  person  whose  habits  or  whose  cir- 
cumstances, for  many  reasons,  will  not  permit  him  to  treat 
quite  so  lightly,  as  we  trust  we  can  afford  to  treat,  anything 
that  such  a  credulous  person  as  this  Lord  Mayor  may 
have  to  say. 


THE    BE 

He  reck'd  not  the  pnlie  from  her  heart  was  gone, 
*And  that  now  he  stood  in  the  world  alone. 
For  the  ling*ring  flush  which  life  had  set. 
From  that  lovely  cheek  had  not  parted  yet ; 
While  the  smile  on  the  lip  seemed  resting  there. 
Like  the  light  which  echoes  the  spirit's  prayer. 
And  bush'd  he  stood  in  that  love-fraught  spell. 
Which  gathers  round  one  whom  the  heart  loves  well. 
Thus  time  wore  on,  and  yet  all  was  still. 
When  a  death-like  voice  from  his  bosom's  thrill, 
Told  him  the  quiet  which  settled  now. 
On  that  fair  smooth  cheek  and  chissel'd  brow. 
Must  be  the  calm  of  that  long  last  sleep. 
To  be  hallow'd  there  by  that  silence  deep  ; 
Not  then  he  wept — for  his  heart  seem'd  bound. 
In  that  fearful  truth  it  so  late  had  found  ; 
And  e'en  for  the  moment  there  came  no  sigh, 
To  relieve  the  soul  of  its  agony.* 
Yet  awhile  he  rested  his  marble  gaze, 
On  the  fondly  cherish'd  of  other  days, 
And  then  was  the  chain  from  that  spirit  burst. 
O'er  the  trembling  hope  it  as  yet  had  nurs'd.^ 


HEAVED    ONE. 

Like  the  fearful  rush  of  the  ocean's  wave. 

Which  gathers  the  jewels  it  may  not  save, 

E'en  thus  it  o'erflow'd  with  the  gushing  tears. 

O'er  that  fairy  vision  of  vanish'd  years. 

And  then  came  his  childhood,  whose  dream  was  fraught 

With  the  love  which  his  after  years  had  brought. 

The  cottage  afar  in  that  sunny  land. 

Which  was  press' d  by  the  feet  of  his  household  band. 

Yet  not  for  them  are  the  tears  he  weeps  ; 

There's  another  chord  for  whom  nature  keeps. 

Her  echo'd  mnsio  of  song  and  light. 

Thro'  the  dreary  hour  of  the  spirit's  night 

There  is  one  who  mirrors  his  fond  heart's  dream, 

For  the  flowret's  blossom  and  bright  sunbeam ; 

There  is  one  whose  halo  now  calls  him  back, 

To  the  joy  of  his  afler  childhood's  track. 

And  brighter  thoughts  in  his  heart  now  rest ; 

There's  a  glow  of  hope  in  his  troubled  breast. 

And  a  fairy  path  which  his  feet  must  tread. 

Thro'  the  flowers  which  blossom  around  the  dead. 

They'll  meet  again  in  that  deathless  knd, 

'Mid  the  fairer  smiles  of  his  household  band.     M*  Wi 
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Then  bloomed  not  in  Eden's  most  exquisite  bowerg 
A  fairer  than  thou  art,  thou  fairest  of  flowers  ! 

Nor  floats  there  such  perfume  through  sireet  Araby 
As  that  which  thou  yield'st,  my  pale  lily,  to  me. 

When  first  tbou  unfoldest  thy  leayes  to  the  light, 
Arrayed  like  the  snow  in  the  purest  of  white, 

Tfiou'rt  the  emblem  of  maiden  unspotted  by  guile. 
Ere  yet  from  her  eye  hath  departed  the  smiie — 


Ere  the  An okl  of  Pjcaok  from  her  bosom  hath  flown— 
Unsullied  by  i^in,  and  by  sorrow  unknown  ; 

While  yet  her  first  smiles  are  bestowed  on  the  skios. 
And  the  first  of  her  accents  in'  gratitude  rise. 

Pale  lily,  I  loye  thee,  hare  loved  thee  for  long. 
And  fain  now  would  weave  all  my  love  into  song ; 

But  it  will  not  be  told,  and  I  cannot  impart 
To  others  the  joy  thou  hast  yielded  my  heart. 

GouN  Rab  Bbowit. 
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'History  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru.    By  William  H.  Prescott . 
London :  Richard  Bentley. 

Keobht  inquiries  into  the  character  and  circumstances 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  American  continent,  previous  to 
the  emigration  of  European  settlers,  have  rendered  more 
accessiblo  the  scanty  materials  remaining  to  form  the 
history  of  those  numerous  but  lost  nations.     Even  at  tHe 
present  moment,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  continf^nt 
of  America  contains  a  population  equal  in  nnmber  to  its 
inhabitants  at  the  time  when  Columbus  first  crossed  the 
Atlantic ;  but  from  the  remains  of  ancient  cities  in  the 
wildemeas,  and  from  the  traditions  of  the  Indians,  it 
appears  probable  that,  before  the  arrival  of  the  European 
conquerors,  the  population  had  decreased  from  the  maxi- 
mum which  it  had  previously  reached.    There  is  not  in 
the  history  of  the  world  any  instance  of  nations  equally 
numerous  and  equally  advanced  in  civilization  melting 
away  before  a  hostile  race,  and  being  almost  obliterated 
and  forgotten  in  their  own  land.     It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
in  the  southern  states  of  America  the  Indian  race  still 
forms  a  large  proportion  of  the  population ;  but,  sunk  in 
apathy  and  serfdom  to  their  European  conquerors,  they 
make  no   struggle  to  regain   their  former  snpiemacy. 
They  have  ceased  to  preserve  the  traditions  and  records 
of  their  former  power;   and,  while  the  bolder  tribes  of 
the   north  have  been    destroyed,    those   of  the   south 
promise  nothing  towards  the  solution  of  the  questions 
that  arise  regarding  the  ancient  history  of  their  race. 
Mr.  Prescott' s  **  Conquest  of  Mexico"  is  very  generally 
known  to  those  who  feel  interested  in  the  Indian  races  of 
America.     His  *'  Conquest  of  Pern**  has  been  received 
with  equal  favour;  and  although  only  a  short  period  has 
elapsed  since  its  publication,  it  has  already  reached  a  se- 
cond edition.    The  conquest  of  Pern  in  no  respect  re- 
sembled that  of  Mexico,  except  in  the  general  issue.  Both 
the  Peravians  and  the  Mexicans  were  snbdued  by  hos- 
tile advent.nrer8  fnmi  the  old  world ;  but  otherwise,  as 
there  was  little  affinity  between  the  two  races,  so  in  their 
stntggles  for  national  existence  there  aro  few  common  fea- 
tures exhibited.    The  Peruvians  and  Mexicans — ^although 
both  advanced  in  civilization,  both  living  nnder  a  settled 
form  of  government,  inhabiting  large  cities,  and  presenting 
many  remarkable  characteristics — had  no  mutual  inter- 
course.   The  dominions  of  the  Aztces  and  the  Incas  were 
extending  their  borders  in  every  direction  at  the  period  of 
the  Spanish  invasion ;  and  in  course  of  years,  when  they 
met,  the  southern  regions  of  America  might  have  witnessed 
a  stmggle  between  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  children 
of  the  soil ;  but  the  intervention  of  the  Spaniards  brought 
both  empires  to  a  close,  and  subjected  the  Western  Con- 
tinent to  European  sway.    The  fate  of  the  Spanish  races 
\Tk  lOttthvm  Americft  b«a»  ffome  leseiobtacf  W  that  of 


the  men  whom  they  supplanted.  They  also  are  giving 
way  before  another  race,  more  skilled  in  the  art  of 
war,  and  endowed  with  greater  energy,  so  that  again 
Mexico,  vrith  all  the  advantages  of  its  position,  has  been 
stormed  and  taken  by  a  foreign  enemy.  The  present 
conflict  may  not  result  in  tho  entire  subjugation  of  the 
Spanish  race ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  that  soma 
great  change  in  their  habits  and  character  can  alone  pre- 
vent the  descendants  of  the  chivalrous  adventurers,  whose 
swords  revolutionised  empires  and  nearly  extirpi^ted  na- 
tions, from  perishing  in  their  turn.  Mr.  Prcscott's  history 
is  of  the  conquest  of  Peru,  and  the  preliminary  book,  which 
occupies  one-third  of  the  first  volume,  describes  the  posi- 
tion and  characteristics  of  the  nation  at  the  period  when 
that  conquest  began. 

Those  glimpses  of  their  institutions,  their  power,  and 
their  form  of  gfovemment  that  can  now  be  obtained— or 
probably  that  ever  will  be  obtained — reach  ns  through  the 
records  left  by  their  conquerors,  and  are  imperfect  In 
this  preliminary  book,  Mr.  Prescott  has  exereised  great 
apparent  care  jn  comparing  the  various  statements  handed 
down  by  Spanish  writers,  who  were  not  often  qualified  to 
investigate  those  facts  that  the  world  wants  to  know  and 
will  not  know  reganling  the  history  of  the  American  na< 
tions. 

The  narrow  strip  of  land  occupied  by  the  Peruvians 
between  the  Andes  and  the  Pacific,  was  peoaliarly  unfa- 
vourable to  agricultural  purposes;  but  by  the  most  labo- 
rious cultivation,  it  had  been  brought  into  a  condition  of 
great  natural  fertility,  and  supported  an  immense  popula- 
tion at  the  period  of  the  Spanish  invasion.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  dynasty  of  the  Incas  had  been  of  long 
duration ;  while  it  is  certain  that  the  advancement  of  tho 
Peruvians  in  power,  and  the  centralization  of  the  various 
tribes,  occurred  under  their  rule,  or  during  a  period  of 
more  than  three  hundred  years.  That  fact  does  not  lead 
ns  to  suppose  that  the  Peruvian  races  came  into  the 
country  at  nearly  such  a  recent  date.  Mr.  Prescott  says: — 

"  We  may  reasonably  conclude  that  there  existed  in  tiie 
country  a  race  advanced  in  dviliaation  before  tiie  time  of  the 
Incas ;  and,  in  conformity  with  nearly  ereiy  tradition,  wo  may 
derive  this  race  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Titicaca ;  a 
conclusion  strongly  confirmed  by  the  imposing  architectural  re- 
mains which  still  endnre,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  on 
its  borders.  Who  this  race  were,  and  whence  they  came,  may. 
afford  a  tempting  theme  for  inquiry  to  the  speculative  anti- 
quarian ;  but  it  is  a  land  of  darkness,  that  Ues  far  beyond  the 
domain  of  histoiy. 

"  The  same  mists  that  hang  around  the  origin  of  the  Incas 
continue  to  settle  on  their  subsequent  annals ;  and,  so  imperfect 
were  the  records  employed  by  the  Peruvians,  and  so  confused 
and  contradictory  their  traditions,  that  the  historian  finds  no 
firm  footing  on  which  to  stand  till  within  a  century  of  the 
Sptyush  vont^uest.  At  ficst  the  progreM  oC  the  Penxviaiu  s«eu 
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the  FBniTiAiiB  were  the  earliest  tetUers;  that  they  came 
from  the  west,  beetuse  it  is  milikely  that  they  would  haye 
traversed  the  wide  oontinent  of  Southeni  America,  and 
climbed  the  Cordilleras  to  settle  on  a  narrow  strip  by  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific.  They  had  also,  probably,  left  the 
parent  race  prior  to  the  invention  and  use  of  written 
characters  to  express  the  sounds  of  speech ;  and  the  quipu 
was  most  likely  their  own  invention.  This  theory  rests 
on  better  grounds  than  mere  conjecture  ;  for  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  the  knowledf^e  of  written  characters,  once 
obtained,  would  be  entirely  obliterated. 

The  Mexicans  had  made  greater  advances.  They  were 
acquainted  with  a  rude  description  of  hieroglyphics,  and 
may  have  originally  left  the  African  coast  while  that  mode 
of  conveying  ideas  w«s  in  its  imperfect  state.  We  infer  that 
they  come  from  the  East,  as  the  Peruvians  from  the  West, 
and  that  the  races  never  met. 

We  revert  again  to  the  peculiar  institution  of  the  Incas, 
the  most  perfect  aristocracy,  and  the  most  patriarchal,  on 
a  large  scale,  that  the  world  has  probably  ever  wit- 
nessed:— 

"  It  was  the  Inca  nobility,  indeed,  who  constituted  the  rea 
itrength  of  the  Pemviaa  monarchy.  Attached  to  their  prince 
by  ties  of  consanguinity,  they  had  common  sympathies,  and,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  common  interests  with  him.  Distin- 
guished by  a  peculiar  dress  and  insignia,  as  well  as  by  languid 
and  blood,  from  the  rest  of  the  community,  they  were  never 
confound^  with  the  other  tribes  and  nations  who  were  incor- 
porated into  the  great  Pem\ian  monarchy.  After  the  lapse  of 
centuries,  they  still  retained  their  individuality  as  a  peculiar 
people.  They  were  to  the  conquered  races  of  the  country 
what  the  Romans  were  to  the  barbarous  hordes  of  the  empire, 
or  the  Normans  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles. 
Clustering  around  the  throne,  they  formed  an  invincible 
phalanx,  to  shield  it  alike  from  secret  conspiracy  and  open  in- 
surrection. Though  living  chiefly  in  the  capital,  they  were 
also  distnbuted  throughout  the  country  in  all  its  high  stations 
and  strong  military  posts,  thus  establishing  lines  of  communi- 
cation with  the  court,  which  enabled  the  sovereign  to  act  si- 
multaneously and  with  effect  on  the  most  distant  quarters  of 
his  empire.  They  possessed,  moreover,  an  intellectual  pre- 
eminence, which,  no  less  than  their  station,  gave  them  autho- 
rity with  the  people ;  indeed,  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
principal  foundation  of  their  authority.  The  crania  of  the 
Inca  race  show  a  decided  superionty  over  the  other  races  of 
the  land  in  intellectual  power  ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it 
was  the  fountain  of  that  peculiar  civilisation  and  social  polity, 
which  raised  the  Peruvian  monarchy  above  every  other  state  in 
South  America.  Whence  this  remarkable  race  came,  and  what 
Was  its  early  history,  are  among  those  mysteries  that  meet  us 
80  frequently  in  the  annals  of  the  New  World,  and  which  time 
and  the  antiquary  have,  as  yet,  done  little  to  explain." 

We  have  a  notion  that,  if  the  thigh-bones  of  the  Incas, 
like  their  crania,  could  be  compared  with  those  of  the 
vassals,  they  would  also  evince  physical  superiority,  and 
that  the  diflference  in  both  cases  is  traceable,  not  to  a  dis- 
tinction of  race,  but  of  the  manner  of  living. 

Criminal  punishment  amongst  the  Peruvians  was  patri- 
archal, paternal,  and  therefore  severe.  Removing  land- 
marks, turning  the  water  away  from  a  neighbour's  land 
into  one's  own,  burning  a  house,  were  all  severely  pu- 
nished. To  bum  a  bridge  was  death.  A  rebellious  city  or 
province  was  laid  w  aste,  and  its  inhabitants  exterminated. 
Rebellion  against  the  Children  of  the  Sun  was  the  greatest 
of  all  crimes : — 

"  The  simplicity  and  severity  of  the  Peruvian  code  may  be 
thought  to  infer  a  state  of  society  but  little  advanced,  which 
had  few  of  those  complex  interests  and  relations  that  grow  up 
in  a  civilized  community,  and  which  had  not  proceeded  far 
enough  in  the  science  of  legislation  to  economize  human  suf- 
fering by  proportioning  penalties  to  crimes.  But  the  Peruvian 
institutions  must  be  regarded  from  a  different  point  of  view 
from  that  in  wliich  we  study  those  of  other  nations.    The 


laws  emanated  from  the  sovereiga,  and  that  soTcraga  kdi 
a  divine  commission,  and  was  possessed  of  a  divine  natnre.  To 
violate  the  law,  was  not  only  to  insult  the  migesty  of  the 
throne,  but  it  was  sacrilege.  The  slightest  offence,  viewed  ia 
this  light,  merited  death ;  and  the  gravest  oonld  incur  no 
heavier  penalty.  Yet,  in  the  infliction  of  their  pumshments, 
th^  showed  no  unnecessary  cruelty,  and  the  suffiniagi  of  the 
victim  were  not  prolonged  by  the  ingenoons  tofmeats  so  fit- 
bneot  among  barbarous  nations.*' 

All  property  centred  originally  in  the  Incas — ^but  espe- 
cially in  the  lucas — exhibiting  a  dose  resemblance  to  the 
laws  and  customs  of  Oriental  nations. 

"All  the  mines  in  the  kingdom  bdonged  to  the  Ino. 
They  were  fought  exclusively  for  his  benefit  by  persom 
familiar  with  this  service,  and  selected  from  the  districts  where 
the  mines  were  situated.  Every  Peruvian  of  the  lower  claa 
was  a  hnshandman,  and,  with  the  exception  of  those  slresdy 
specified,  was  expected  to  provide  for  his  own  tnppoit  bv  the 
cultivation  of  his  land.  A  small  portion  of  the  oommanitr, 
howevOT,  vras  instructed  in  mechanical  arts ;  some  of  them  of 
the  more  elegant  kind,  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  Ioxbit 
and  ornament.  The  demand  for  these  was  chiefly  limited  to 
the  sovereign  and  his  court ;  but  the  labour  of  a  larger  nam- 
her  of  hands  was  exacted  for  the  execution  of  the  great  public 
works  which  covered  the  land.  The  nature  and  smoont  of 
the  services  required  were  all  determined  at  Cuzco  by  commii- 
sioners  well  instructed  in  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  is 
the  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  provinces." 

Not  only,  however,  the  products  of  the  mines,  but  s 
portion  also  of  those  of  the  soil,  reverted  to  the  Inca,  for 
the  use  of  his  household,  and  for  public  purposes  :— 

"  A  part  of  the  agrieultoral  produce  and  manafiirtures  wis 
transported  to  Cuzco,  to  minister  to  the  immediate  demands  of 
the  Inca  and  his  court.  But  far  the  greater  part  was  stored 
in  magazines  scattered  over  the  diflierent  provinces.  These 
spacious  buildings,  constructed  of  stone,  were  divided  b^weea 
the  Sun  and  the  Inca,  though  the  greater  share  seems  to  have 
been  appropriated  by  the  monarch.  By  a  wise  regnlalaon,  soj 
deficiency  in  the  contributions  of  the  Inca  might  be  svppiied 
from  the  granaries  of  the  Sun.  But  such  a  necessity  coold 
rarely  have  happened ;  and  the  providence  of  the  goveramest 
usually  left  a  large  surplus  in  the  royal  depositories,  which 
was  removed  to  a  third  class  of  magazines,  whose  design  was 
to  supply  the  people  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  and  occasionally  to 
furnish  relief  to  individuals  whom  sickness  or  misfoitouie  had 
reduced  to  poverty ;  thus  in  a  manner  justifying  the  assectioa 
of  a  Castilian  document,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  reveooes 
of  the  Inca  found  its  way  back  again,  throogh  one  channd  or 
another,  into  the  hands  of  the  people.  These  magarines  were 
found  by  the  Spaniards,  on  their  arrival,  stored  with  all  the 
various  products  and  manu&ctures  of  the  country — with 
maize,  eooa^  tm'jmm,  woollen  and  cotton  stuffs  of  the  finest 
quality,  with  vases  and  utensils  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper;  ia 
short,  vrith  every  artide  of  luxury  or  use  within  the  compass  d 
Peruvian  skill.  The  magasines  of  grain,  in  particulsr,  would 
frequently  have  supplied  for  the  consumption  of  the  a^joioisg 
districts  for  several  years." 

The  practice  still  reminds  us  of  patriarchal  tim» ;  the 
custom  of  storing  grain  on  public  account,  illustrated  often 
in  profane  history,  and  nowhere  more  beautifully  tlian 
in  the  scriptural  history  of  Joseph.  We  have  mentiozie<i 
already  the  existence  of  correct  statistical  returns,  which 
enabled  the  Inca  and  his  subordinates  to  assign  the  work 
that  every  province,  and  in  reality  every  family,  had  to  for- 
nish  on  public  account 

"  A  register  was  kept  of  all  the  births  and  deaths  through- 
out the  country,  and  exact  returns  of  the  actual  populstion 
were  made  to  the  government  every  year,  by  means  of  the 
guifitUy  a  curious  invention,  which  will  be  explained  heresfier. 
At  certain  intervals,  also,  a  general,  survey  of  the  oountiy  w^ 
made,  exhibiting  a  complete  view  o^  the  character  of  the  soil, 
its  fertility,  the  nature  of  its  products,  both  agricnltwal  and 
mineral ;  in  short,  of  all  that  constituted  the  physical  resoaroet 
of  the  empire.  Furnished  with  these  statistical  details,  it 
wtis  easy  for  the  government,  after  determining  the  amosnt  of 
requisitions,  to  distribute  the  work  among  the  respective  pro- 
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with  BitwnrMd  ioUcltade  wtt  ite  suhjecU,  provided  for  their 
pbysicftl  necMtiliea,  wai  miodful  of  their  morftls,  and  showed 
throughotti  the  ft&ctionate  coneern  of  a  parent  (or  Uu  cUiJdrea, 
it  yet  regarded  them  only  as  children,  who  were  ueyer  to 
emerge  from  the  state  of  pnpUage,  to  act  or  to  thiak  for  them- 
selves, hut  whose  whole  doty  was  comprehfindod  in  the  oblige^ 
lion  of  implicit  obedience. 

«  Sueh  WM  the  humiliating  condition  of  the  people  under 
the  Incas,  while  the  nameroos  femilies  of  the  blood  royal  en- 
joyed the  benefit  of  all  the  light  of  ddocalion  which  the  civili- 
zatiou  of  the  country  could  afford  j  and,  long  after  the  Con- 
quest,  the   spots   continued  to  be   pointed    out  where  the 
seminaries   had  existed  for  their  instruction.     These  were 
plriced  under  the  care  of  the  amautas^  or  '  wise  men,*   who 
engrossed  the  scanty  stock  of  science — if  science  it  could  be 
called — possessed  by  the  Peruvians,  and  who  were  the  sole 
tochers  of  youth.     It  was  natural  that  the  monarch  should 
take  a  lively' interest  in  the  instruction  of  the  young  nobility — 
hia  own  kindred.     Several  of  the  Peruvian  princes  are  said  to 
hare  built  their  palaces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  schoobj,  in 
order  that  they  might  the  more  easily  visit  them,  and  listen  to 
the  lectures  of  the  amantM,  which  they  occasionally  rc-enforeed 
by  a  homily  of  their  own.    In  these  schools  the  royal  pnpihi  were 
instruded  in  all  the  different  kinds  of  knowledge  in  whidi 
their  teachers  were  versed,  with   especial  reference  to  the 
stations  they  were  to  occupy  in  after  life.     They  studied  the 
laws,  and  the  principles  of  administering  the  government,  in 
wliich  many  of  them  were  to  take  part.     They  were  initiated 
in  the  peculiar  rites  of  their  religion,  most  necessary  to  those 
wlio  were  to  asaome  the  sacerdotal  functions.     They  learned 
also  to  emuhte  the  achieveuicnta  of  tlieir  royal  ancestors,  by 
listing  to  the   chronicles  compiled  by  the  amaiUas.     They 
were  taught  to  sppak  their  own  dialect  with  purity  and  ele- 
gRnoe,  and  they  became  acquainted  with  the  mysterious  science 
of  the  qnipuB,  which  supplied  the  Peruvians  with  the  means  of 
communicating  their  ideas  to  one  another,  and  of  transmitting 
them  to  future  generations." 

This  stfttement  do«»  not,  howerer,  agree  pieoisely  with 
another  at  page  78,  where  we  are  informed,  that  to  secure 
tho  allegiance  of  some  of  their  vassals,  the  Inoas  adopted 

«  Another  eitpedieat  of  a  holder  and  more  original  chaiao- 
Aetor.      This    was  nothing  lees  than   to  revolutionise  the 
Uingeage    of  the    eoantry.      South    America,    like    North, 
was  broken  up  into  a  great  variety  of  dialects,  or  rather  ku- 
gaages,  having  little  affinity  with  one  another.     This  circom- 
stance  ooeasioaed  great  emlmrassment  to  the  Government  in 
the  administration  of  the  different  provinces,  with  wliose  idioms 
they  were  anaeqnainted.      It  was  determined,  therefore,  to 
enbstittttc  one  universal  hmguage,  the  Qk«<7Ai<»— the  knguage 
of  the  conrt,  the  capital,  and  the  surrounding  eoontry — the 
richest  and  most  comprehensive  of  the  South  American  dialects. 
Teachers  were  provided  in  tlie  towns  and  villages  throughout 
the  land,  who  were  to  give  instniction  to  aUr--even  the  ham- 
West  classes ;  and  it  was  intimated  at  the  same  time,  that  no 
one  should  be  raised  to  any  office  of  dignity  or  proilt,  who  was 
anacciuainted  with  this  tongue.     The  Cnracas  and  other  chieCi 
who  attended  at  the  capital,  became  fiimilLar  with  this  dialect 
in  their  intercourse  with  the  court;  and,  on  their  return 
home,  set  the  «ample  of  conversing  in  it  among  themselves. 
This  example  was  imitated  by  their  followers,  and  the  Qui- 
chua  gradually  became  the  hmguage  of  elegance  and  fashion, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Tsormau  French  wiis  affected  by  all 
those  who  aspired  to  any  consideration  in  England  after  the 
Conquest." 

Again,  page  108,  tho  reader  is  informed  that  the  policy 
of  the  Incas  confined  education  to  their  own  race.    "VThile 
they  "  watched  with  nnwearied  solicitude  over  their  sub- 
jeeta,  provided  for  their  pbyaical  necesfeiiies,  were  mindful 
of  theif  mefale,  aad  showed  tbiougbout  the  Affectionate 
coneem  oT  %  parent  &r  his  thiWren,  they  yet  jegarded 
them  only  as  oblldrea,  who  were  never  to  everge  from  ihe 
state  of  pnpiUge,  to  act  or  think  for  ihemselvee,  but  whose 
whole  duty  was   comprohcnded  In  the  obligation  of  im- 
plicit obedienee.** 
L  Xbe'gr^At  dcfleieacj  of  the  Peravlaus  was  their  iguorfOice 


of  the  oharaetars  fw  a  vrittea  hwfpiagtf.  Tbey  had  ao 
symbols  to  represent  sounds  with  saffioient  aocaraey,  or 
even  in  a  plenary  manner.  The  qiiipu  was  their  only 
means  of  communicating  historical  events,  exeept  by  oral 
tradition.  The  quipu  exhibited  great  ingenuity,  and  an- 
swered better  for  statistical  than  fait  Uteraxy  purposes. 
It  is  thus  described :«- 

■ 

"  The  qoipu  was  a  oord  about  two  feet  bng,  composed  of 
diflerent  ooloured  threads  tightly  twisted  together,  from  which 
a  quantity  of  smaller  threads  were  suspended  in  the  manner  of 
a  fringe.  The  threads  were  of  different  colours,  and  were  tied 
into  knots — the  word  quipu,  indeed,  signifies  a  knot.  The 
colours  denoted  sensible  objects,  as,  for  instance,  fDhite  repre- 
sented silver,  and  yeHloWy  gold.  They  sometimes  also  stood  for 
abstract  ideas  ;  thus,  wiUe  signified  peace^  and  red^  war.  But 
the  qnipns  were  ehieily  used  Ibr  arithmetieal  purposes.  The 
knots  served  instead  of  ciphers,  and  oould  be  combined  m  such 
a  manner  as  to  represent  numbers  to  any  amount  they  required. 
By  means  of  these  they  went  through  their  calculations  with 
great  rapidity  ;  and  the  Spaniards  who  first  visited  the 
country  bear  testimony  to  their  accuracy." 


The  statistics  of  Peru  were  kept  by  these  skeins  of 
thread  with  groat  nicety.  Beturning  officers  were  ap- 
pointed in  each  district.  There  were  registrars  of  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths,  which  our  civilization  has  only 
reeently  attempted  to  supply,  and  still  supplies  imper- 
fectly ;  and  there  were  oAoers  appointed  to  obtain,  record, 
and  preserve  agricultural  statistics  and  the  amount  of 
produce — a  degree  of  accuracy  which  we  have  not  yet 
attained  : — 

•*  Annalists  were  appointed  m  each  of  the  principal  com" 
munitles,  whose  busSnees  it  was  to  record  the  most  important 
erents  which  occurred  in  them.  Other  fiinctionaries,  of  a 
higher  character,  usually  the  amaatas,  were  entrusted  with  the 
history  of  the  empire,  and  were  scdected  to  chronicle  the  great 
deeds  of  the  reigning  Inca,  and  of  hie  ancestors.  The  narra- 
tive, thus  concocted,  could  be  commmunicatad  only  hy  oral  tra- 
dition 5  but  the  quipas  served  the  auronidsr  to  anaage  the 
incidents  with  method,  and  to  refresh  his  mesMwy.  The  story, 
once  treasured  up  in  the  mind,  was  mdelibly  impressed  thwe 
by  frequent  repetition.  It  was  repeated  by  the  amauta  to  his 
pupihi ;  and,  in  this  way,  history,  conveyed  partly  hy  oral  tra. 
dition,  and  partly  by  ari)itrary  signs,  was  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation,  with  sufficient  discrepancy  of  details, 
but  with  a  general  conformity  of  outline  to  the  truth." 

Even  these  traditions  are,  however,  mainly  lost,  unless 
some  future  inquirer  uutook  the  Indian  mind,  if  anything 
yet  remains  there  undiscovered.  There  is  a  similarity  be- 
tween tho  Mexicans  and  Pemvians,  in  ^ho  sbeeBOO  of 
written  characters  :— 

«  The  Peruvian  quipus  were,  doubtless,  a  wretched  sub- 
stitute for  that  beautiful  contrivance,  the  alphabet,  which, 
employing  a  few  simple  characters  as  the  representatrvee  of 
sounds,  instead  of  ideas,  is  able  to  convey  the  most  ddieate 
shades  of  thought  that  ever  passed  through  the  nOnd  of  nan. 
The  Peruvian  invention,  indeed,  was  for  below  thai  of  the 
hieroglyphics,  even  below  the  mde  picture-writiag  of  the 
Aztecs,  for  the  hitter  art,  however  incompetent  to  convey  abstract 
ideas,  could  depict  sensible  objccU  with  tolerable  accuracy.  It 
is  evidence  of  the  total  ignorance  in  which  the  two  nations 
remained  of  each  other,  thait  the  Pereiraans  should  hare  bor- 
rowed nothing  of  the  hieroglyphical  a^stem  of  the  Mcsieaos  ; 
and,  this,  notwithstandiag  that  the  existenes  of  the  magusy 
pbttt  ifigme)  in  South  America  might  have  &mished  them 
with  tho  very  material  used  by  the  Aztecs  for  the  ooastruc- 
tion  of  their  maps." 

It  is  refflarkftble  that  these  two  powerful  nations  re- 
mained in  ignoranee  of  the  existence  of  their  neighbours ; 
and  appean  to  establish  the  anpposition  that  tbey  were  de- 
scended from  diflercnt  divisioos  of *tho  human  raecomi- 
giating  at  diflfercnt  times,  and  from  different  points,  to 
America.  Pursuing  this  line  of  inquiry,  we  should       ^  . 
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the  FBrayiant  ware  the  earliest  settlers;  that  thej  oame 
from  the  west,  because  it  is  nnlikelf  that  they  would  hAve 
trarersed  the  wide  continent  of  Southern  America,  and 
climbed  the  Cordilleras  to  settle  on  a  narrow  strip  by  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific.  They  had  also,  probably,  left  the 
parent  race  prior  to  the  inrention  and  use  of  written 
characters  to  express  the  sounds  of  speech ;  and  the  quipu 
was  most  likely  their  own  invention.  This  theory  rests 
on  better  grounds  than  mere  conjecture  ;  for  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  the  knowledge  of  written  characters,  once 
obtained,  would  be  entirely  obliterated. 

The  Mexicans  had  made  greater  advances.  They  were 
acquainted  with  a  rude  description  of  hieroglyphics,  and 
may  have  originally  left  the  African  coast  while  that  mode 
of  conveying  ideas  was  in  its  imperfect  state.  We  infer  that 
they  came  from  the  East,  as  the  Peruvians  from  the  West, 
and  that  the  races  never  met. 

We  revert  again  to  the  peculiar  institution  of  the  Incas, 
the  most  perfect  aristocracy,  and  the  most  patriarchal,  on 
a  large  scale,  that  the  worid  has  probably  ever  wit- 
nessed:— 

"  It  was  the  Inca  nobility,  indeed,  who  constitated  the  rea 
strength  of  the  Peravian  monarchy.  Attached  to  their  prince 
by  ties  of  consanguinity,  they  had  common  sympathies,  and,  to 
a  conBiderablc  extent,  common  interests  with  him.  Distin- 
guished by  a  peculiar  dress  and  insignia,  as  well  as  by  language 
and  blood,  from  the  rest  of  the  community,  they  were  never 
confounded  with  the  other  tribes  and  nations  who  were  incor- 
porated into  the  great  Peruvian  monarchy.  After  the  lapse  of 
centuries,  they  still  retained  their  individuality  as  a  peculiar 
people.  They  were  to  the  conquered  races  of  the  country 
what  the  Romans  were  to  the  barbarous  hordes  of  the  empire, 
or  the  Normans  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles. 
Clustering  around  the  throne,  they  formed  an  invincible 
phalanx,  to  shield  it  alike  from  secret  conspiracy  and  open  in- 
surrection. Though  living  chiefly  in  the  capital,  they  were 
also  distnbnted  throughout  the  countiy  in  all  its  high  stations 
and  strong  mUitary  posts,  thus  establishing  lines  of  communi- 
cation with  the  court,  which  enabled  the  sovereign  to  act  si- 
multaneously and  with  effect  on  the  most  distant  quarters  of 
his  empire.  They  possessed,  moreover,  an  intellectual  pre- 
eminence, which,  no  less  than  their  station,  gave  them  autho- 
rity with  the  people  ;  indeed,  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
principal  foundation  of  their  authority.  The  crania  of  the 
Inca  race  show  a  decided  superiority  over  the  other  races  of 
the  land  in  intellectual  power ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it 
was  the  fountain  of  that  peculiar  civiluiation  and  social  polity, 
wiiich  raised  the  Peruvian  monarchy  above  every  other  state  in 
South  America.  Wlience  this  remarkable  race  came,  and  what 
was  its  early  history,  are  among  those  mysteries  that  meet  us 
80  frequently  in  the  annals  of  the  New  World,  and  which  time 
and  the  antiquary  have,  as  yet,  done  little  to  explain." 

We  have  a  notion  that,  if  the  thigh-bones  of  the  Incas, 
like  their  crania,  could  be  compared  with  those  of  the 
Tassals,  they  would  also  evince  physical  superiority,  and 
that  the  difference  in  both  cases  is  traceable,  not  to  a  dis- 
tinction of  race,  but  of  the  manner  of  living. 

Criminal  punishment  amongst  the  Peruvians  was  patri- 
archal, paternal,  and  therefore  severe.  Removing  land- 
marks, turning  the  water  away  from  a  neighbour's  land 
into  one's  own,  burning  a  house,  were  all  severely  pu- 
nished. To  bum  a  bridge  was  death.  A  rebeltioos  city  or 
province  was  laid  waste,  and  its  inhabitants  exterminated. 
Rebellion  against  the  Children  of  the  Sun  was  the  greatest 
of  all  crimes : — 

"  The  simplicity  and  severity  of  the  Peruvian  code  may  be 
thought  to  infer  a  state  of  society  but  little  advanced,  which 
had  few  of  those  complex  interests  and  relations  that  grow  up 
in  a  civilized  community,  and  which  had  not  proceeded  &r 
euough  in  the  science*  of  legislation  to  economise  human  suf- 
fering by  proportioning  penalties  to  crimes.  But  the  Peruvian 
institutions  must  be  regarded  from  a  different  point  of  view 
from  that  in  wliich  we  study  those  of  other  nations.    The 


laws  emanated  from  the  sovereigii,  and  that  sovenigB  hdd 
a  divine  commission,  sad  was  poowised  of  a  divine  nstore.  To 
violate  the  law,  was  not  only  to  insmlt  the  m^esty  of  tbe 
throne,  but  it  was  sacrilege.  The  slightest  offence,  viewed  is 
tliis  light,  merited  death ;  and  the  gravest  oonld  ijieor  do 
heavier  penalty.  Yet,  in  the  inflictbn  of  their  punishments, 
they  showed  no  unnecessary  cruelty,  and  the  sulnrings  of  the 
rictim  were  not  prolonged  by  the  ingenuous  tomients  so  fn- 
buent  among  barbarous  nations." 

All  property  centred  originally  in  the  Incas — ^but  espe- 
cially in  the  luoaa — exhibiting  a  close  resemblance  to  tbe 
laws  and  customs  of  Oriental  nations. 

**  All  the  mines  in  the  kingdom  belonged  to  the  Isa. 
They  were  wrought  exduaively  for  his  benefit  bj  penou 
familiar  wiUi  this  service,  and  selected  from  the  districts  where 
the  mines  were  situated.  Every  Peruvian  of  the  lower  dsai 
was  a  husbandman,  and,  with  the  exception  of  those  slnsitf 
specified,  was  expected  to  provide  for  his  own  si^poit  by  tbe 
cultivation  of  his  land.  A  small  portion  of  the  commmuty, 
however,  was  instructed  in  mechanical  arts ;  some  of  them  of 
the  more  el^ant  kind,  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  Inxon 
and  ornament.  The  demand  for  these  was  chiefly  limited  to 
the  sovereign  and  his  court ;  but  the  labour  of  a  larger  nom- 
her  of  hands  was  exacted  for  the  execution  of  the  great  pablie 
works  which  covered  the  land.  The  nature  and  amosnt  of 
the  services  required  were  all  determined  at  Cuzoo  by  oommis- 
sioners  well  instructed  in  the  resources  of  the  coantry,  and  is 
the  character  of  the  inhabitants  o(  the  different  prorineei." 

Not  only,  however,  the  products  of  the  mines,  but  a 
portion  also  of  those  of  the  soil,  reverted  to  the  Inca,  Ur 
the  use  of  his  household,  and  for  public  purposes : — 

**  A  part  of  the  agricultural  produce  and  mann£utares  was 
transported  to  Cuzco,  to  mufiister  to  the  immediate  deminds  of 
the  Inca  and  his  court.  But  far  the  greater  part  was  stond 
in  magazines  scattered  over  the  different  provinces.  Thoe 
spacious  buildings,  constructed  of  stone,  were  divided  between 
the  Sun  and  the  Inca,  though  the  greater  ahare  seems  to  hsve 
been  appropriated  by  the  monsich.  By  a  wise  regulation,  soy 
deficiency'  in  the  contributions  of  the  Inca  mi^t  be  supplied 
from  the  granaries  of  the  Sun.  But  such  a  necessity  coald 
rarely  have  happened ;  and  the  providence  of  the  govenunest 
usually  left  a  large  surplus  in  the  n^al  depoeitories,  which 
was  removed  to  a  third  class  of  magarines,  whose  design  wss 
to  supply  the  people  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  and  oocssionaUy  to 
furnish  relief  to  indiriduals  whom  sicknos  or  misfinr^me  hsd 
reduced  to  poverty ;  thus  in  a  manner  jnstiiying  the  aneition 
of  a  Castihan  doimment,  that  a  large  portion  oi  the  revennes 
of  the  Inca  found  its  way  back  sgain,  through  one  channel  or 
snother,  iuto  the  hands  of  the  people.  These  magazines  wen 
found  by  the  Spaniards,  on  their  arrival,  stored  with  all  the 
various  products  and  manufactures  of  the  country — ^with 
maize,  eooa^  qmnuOy  woollen  and  cotton  stufis  of  the  fineiit 
quality,  with  vases  and  utensils  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper;  ia 
short,  with  eveiy  article  of  luxury  or  use  within  the  compsn  d 
Peruvian  skilL  The  magssines  of  grain,  in  particular,  would 
frequently  have  supplied  for  the  consumption  of  the  a4Joining 
districts  for  several  years." 

The  practice  still  reminds  us  of  patriarchal  times ;  tbe 
custom  of  storing  grain  on  public  account,  illustrated  often 
in  profane  history,  and  nowhere  more  beautifully  tluin 
in  the  scriptural  history  of  Joseph.  We  have  mentioned 
already  the  existence  of  correct  statistical  returns,  which 
enabled  the  Inca  and  his  subordinates  to  assign  tbe  work 
that  every  province,  and  in  reality  every  £unily,  had  to  fur- 
nish on  public  account. 

"  A  register  was  kept  of  all  the  births  and  deaths  through- 
out the  countiy,  and  exact  returns  of  the  actual  popahitioa 
were  made  to  the  government  eveiy  year,  by  means  of  the 
quiputf  a  curious  invention,  which  will  be  explained  heretfUr. 
At  certain  intervals,  also,  a  genersl,  survey  of  the  country  vsd 
made,  exhibiting  a  complete  riew  of  the  character  of  the  soil, 
its  fertility,  the  nature  of  its  products,  both  sgrieultonJ  and 
mineral  \  in  short,  of  all  that  constituted  the  physical  resooicn 
of  the  empire.  Furnished  with  these  statistical  details,  it 
was  easy  for  the  government,  after  determining  the  anoont  of 
requisitions,  to  distribntd  tiie  work  among  the  reqwtive  pro- 
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vincea  best  qnaliiied  to  execute  it.     The  task  of  apportioning  { 
the  labour  was  assigned  to  the  local  authorities,  and  great  care 
was  taken  that  it  should  be  done  in  such  a  manner  that,  while 
the  most  competent  hands  were  selected,  it  should  not  fall  dis- 
propoTtion|tely  heavy  on  any." 

The  Inca  and  the  priesthood  had  also  a  portion  of  the 
land  speoiaUy  devoted  to  their  support 

'*  The  lands  assigned  to  the  Sun  furnished  a  revenue  to  sup- 
port the   temples   and  maintain  the  costly  ceremony  of  the 
Peruvian  worship  and  the  multitudinous  priesthood.     Those 
reserved  for  the  Inca  went  to  support  the  royal  state,  as  well^ 
as  the  numerous  members  of  his  household  and  his  kindred, 
and  supplied  the  various  exigencies  of  government.     The  re- 
mainder of  the  lands  was  divided,  per  cajntxt,  in  equal  shares 
among  the  people.     It  was  provided  by  law,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  that  every  Peruvian  should  marry  at  a  certain  age. 
"When  this  event  took  place,  the  community  or  district  in  which 
he  lived  furnished  him  with  a  dwelling,  which,  as  it  was  con- 
structed of  humble  materials,  was  done  at  little  cost.     A  lot  of 
land  was  then  assigned  to  him,  sufficient  for  his  own  mainten- 
ance and  that  of  his  wife.     An  additional  portion  was  granted 
for  every  child — the  amount  allowed  for  a  son  being  the  double 
of  that  for  a  daughter.     The  division  of  the  soil  was  renewed 
every  year,  and  the  possessions  of  the  tenant  were  increased  or 
diminished  according  to  the  numbers  in  his  fiunily.     The  same 
arrangement  was  observed  with  reference  to  the  Curacas,  ex- 
cept only  that  a  domain  was  assigned  to  them  corresponding 
with  the  superior  dignity  of  their  stations. 
'  '*  A   more  thorough  and  effectual  agrarian  law  than  this 
cannot  be  imagined.     In  other  countries  where  such  a  law  has 
been  introduced,  its  operation,  after  a  time,  has  given  way  to 
the  natural  order  of  events,  and  under  the  superior  intelligence 
Aud  thrift  of  some,  and  the  prodigality  of  others,  the  usual 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  have  been  aPowed  to  take  their  course, 
and  restore  things  to  their  natural  inequality.     Even  thti  iron 
law  of  Lycurgns  ceased  to  operate  after  a  time,  fipd  melted 
away  befbre  the  spirit  of  luxury  and  avarice.     The  nearest 
approach  to  the  Peruvian  constitution  was  probably  in  Judea, 
where,  on  the  recurrence  of  the  great  national  jubilee,  at  the 
dose  of  every  half  century,  estates  reverted  to  their  original 
proprietors.     There  was  this  important  difference  in  Peru,  that 
not  only  did  the  lease,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  terminate  with  the 
year,  but  during  that  period  the^enant  had  no  power  to 
alienate  or  to  add  to  his  possessions.     The  end  of  the  brief 
term  found  him  in  precisely  the  same  condition  as  he  was  in 
at  the  beginning.     Such  a  state  of  things  might  be  supposed 
to  be  fittal  to  anything  Mke  attachment  to  the  soil,  or  to  that 
desire  of  improving  it  which  is  natural  to  the  permanent  pro- 
prietor, and  hardly  less  so  to  the  holder  of  a  long  lease.  But  the 
practical  operation  of  the  law  seems  to  have  been  otherwise  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that,  under  the  influence  of  that  love  of 
order  and  aversion  to  change  which  marked  the  Peruvian  in- 
stitutions, each  new  partition  of  the  soil  usually  confirmed  the 
occupant  in  his  possession,  and  the  tenant  for  a  year  was  con- 
verted into  proprietor  for  life. 

"  The  territory  was  cultivated  wholly  by  the  people.  The 
lands  belonging  to  the  Snn  were  first  attended  to.  They  next 
tilled  the  land,  of  the  old,  of  the  sick,  of  the  widows  and  the  or- 
phan, and  of  soldiers  engaged  in  actual  service — in  short,  of 
all  that  part  of  the  community  who,  from  bodily  infirmity,  or 
any  other  cause,  were  unable  to  attend  to  their  own  concerns." 

The  Peruvian  nation  formed,  in  fact,  one  great  family, 
having  all  things  in  common  to  the  point  necessary  for 
the  support  of  existence ;  and  if  now,  we,  as  a  nation,  re- 
joioe  in  our  greater  attainments,  let  ns'not  scorn  to  look 
back  to  their  care  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan ;  and  to 
follow  their  example  in  preventing  poverty,  so  far  as  it  can 
he  imitated  in  oar  circumstances. 

Peru  was  a  densely  peopled  land,  without  the  evils  of 

extreme  pauperism. 

"  If  no  man  could  become  rich  in  Peru,  no  man  could  be- 
come poor.  No  spendthrift  could  waste  his  substance  in 
riotous  luxury.  No  adventurous  schemer  could  impoverish 
his  family  by  the  spirit  of  soeculation.  The  kw  was  con- 
lUutly  directed  to  ©nfotW  %  steady  industry  and  a  sober 


management  of  his  affairs.  No  mendicant  was  tolerated  in 
Peru.  When  a  man  was  reduced  by  poverty  or  misfortune — it 
could  not  be  by  &ult — ^the  arm  of  the  law  was  stretched  out 
to  minister  relief;  not  the  stinted  relief  of  private  charity,  nor 
that  which  is  doled  out,  drop  by  drop,  as  it  were,  from  the 
frozen  reservoirs  of  Uhe  parish,'  but  in  generous  measure, 
bringing  no  humiliation  to  the  olisject  of  it,  and  pladng  him 
on  a  level  with  the  rest  of  his  countrymen. 

*'  No  man  could  be  rich,  no  mui  could  be  poor  in  Peru ;  but 
all  might  enjoy,  and  did  eigoy  a  competence.  Ambition,  ava^ 
rice,  the  love  of  change,  the  morbid  spirit  of  discontent,  those 
passions  which  most  agitate  the'  minds  of  men,  found  no  place 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Peruvian.  The  very  condition  of  his 
being  seemed  to  be  at  "war  with  change.  He  moved  on  in  the 
same  unbroken  cirde  in  which  his  &thers  had  moved  before 
him,  and  in  wMch  his  children  were  to  follow.  It  was  the 
object  of  the  Incas  to  infuse  into  their  subjects  a  spirit  of  pas- 
sive obedience  and  tranquillity,  a  perfect  acquiescence  in  the  es- 
tablished order  of  things.  In  this  they  fully  succeeded.  The 
Spaniards  who  first  visited  the  country  are  emphatic  in  their 
testimony,  that  no  government  could  have  been  better  suited  to 
the  genius  of  the  people ;  and  no  people  could  have  appeared 
more  contented  with  their  lot,  or  more  devoted  to  their  go- 
vernment." 

If  we  deplore  the  ignorance  and  the  serfship  of  the 
Peruvian  races,  we  must  also  remember  that  their 
lives  were  pleasant  and  their  yoke  was  light.  Obe- 
dience provided  support ;  and  the  tyranny  of  the  Inoas 
embraced  effective  relief  without  degradation.  The 
nation  insured  its  individual  members  against  the 
consequences  of  calamity,  and  even  the  anxieties,  of  exces- 
sive care.  Under  these  circumstances,  so  favourable  to 
inactivity,  the  Peruvians  did  not  degenerate  into  indolent 
habits.  They  were  even  characterised  by  great  industry. 
They  opened  roads  in  regions  of  most  difficult  access. 
They  perched  their  Tillages  on  the  mountun's  brow. 
They  built  reservoirs  for  irrigation,  and  terraced  the  hill- 
sides for  their  crops.  They  spanned  the  deepest  ravines 
with  their  suspension  bridges. 

"  Over  some  of  the  boldest  streams  it  was  necessary  to  con- 
struct suspension  bridges,  as  they  are  termed,  made  of  the 
tough  fibres  of  the  magney^  or  of  the  osier  of  the  country, 
which  has  an  extraordinary  degree  of  tenacity  and  strength. 
These  osiers  were  woven  into  cables  of  the  thickness  of  a  nurn's 
body.  The  huge  ropes,  then  stretched  across  the  water,  were 
conducted  through  rings  or  holes  cut  in  immense  buttresses  of 
stone  raised  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river,  and  there  se- 
cured to  heavy  pieces  of  timber.  Several  of  these  enormous 
cables,  bound  together,  formed  a  bridge,  which,  covered  with 
planks,  well  secured  and  defended  by  a  railing  of  the  same  osier 
materials  on  the  sides,  afforded  a  «^e  passage  for  the  traveller. 
The  length  of  this  aerial  bridge,  sometimes  exceeding  two  hun- 
dred feet,  caused  it,  confined  as  it  was  only  at  the  extremities, 
to  dip  with  an  alarming  inclination  towards  the  centre,  while 
the  motion  given  to  it  by  the  passenger  caused  an  oscillation 
still  more  frightful  as  the  eye  wandered  over  the  dark  abyss  of 
waters  that  foamed  and  tumbled  many  a  fathom  beneath.  Yet 
these  light  and  fragile  &brics  were  crossed  without  fear  by  the 
Peruvians,  and  are  still  retained  by  the  Spaniardlb  over  those 
streams  which,  from  the  depth  or  impetuosity  of  the  current, 
would  seem  impracticable  for  the  usual  modes  of  conveyance. 
The  wider  and  more  tranquil  waters  were  crossed  on  haUas^  a 
kind  of  raft  still  much  used  by  the  natives,  to  which  «ails  were 
attached,  furnishing  the  only  instance  of  this  higher  kind  of 
navigation  among  the  American  Indians." 

Their  zealous  and  eareful  cultivation  of  the  land  was 
apparent  everywhere. 

"  The  Peruvians  showed  a  similar  spirit  of  enterprise  in 
their  schemes  for  introducing  cultivation  into  the  mountainous 
parts  of  their  domain.     Many  of  the  hills,  though  covered  with 

strong  soil,  were  too  precipitous  to  be  tilled.  These  they 
cut  into  terraces,  faced  with  rough  stone,  diminishing  in  regular 
gradation  towards  the  summit ;  so  that,  while  the  lower  strip, 
or  flw<fe»,  as  it  was  called  by  the  Spaniards,  that  belted  round 
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the  litae  of  the  moimUiji,  might  comprehend  hnndredf  of  eoras* 
the  uppermoai  wee  only  large  enough  to  aooonuoodate  a  Cbw 
rows  of  Iiuliao  com.  Some  of  tlie  emineaori»  prMfittod  auch 
a  maM  of  solid  rock  that,  after  being  hewu  into  terraces,  tUey 
were  obliged  to  be  covered  deep  with  earth  before  they  could 
serve  the  purpose  of  the  husbaiulmaa.  AVith  such  patient  toil 
did  the  PeniviaDS  oowbat  the  ibrmidahle  obstacles  presented  by 
the  f]icc  of  their  country  !  Without  the  uae  of  the  tools  or 
the  machinery  familiar  to  the  furopoan,  eneh  individual  oould 
have  done  little  ;  but^  acting  in  large  masses,  and  under  a  eom- 
.  Aon  directiun,  they  were  enabled,  by  indefatigable  perseverance, 
to  achieve  results,  to  have  attempted  which  might  have  filled 
even  the  European  with  dismay." 

They  made  considerable  progress  in  agricultural  science ; 
and  the  guano  now  highly  prized  by  our  farmcri  was  con- 
sidered not  leas  valuable  by  the  reruvians. 

"  Tlie  Pcmvian  fiurmers  were  well  acquainted  with  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  manures,  and  made  large  use  of  them— «  cir- 
eumstAnce  rare  in  the  rich  lands  of  tiie  tropics,  and  probably 
not  elsewhere  practised  by  the  mde  tribes  of  America.  They 
made  great  use  of  ytuino^  the  valuable  deposit  of  searfowl  tliat 
has  attracted  so  miush  attention  of  late  from  the  agriculturists 
both  uf  Kurope  and  of  our  own  country,  and  the  .stimulating 
and  nutritious  properties  of  which  the  Indians  jx^rfectly  appre- 
ciated. Tliis  was  found  in  snch  inuncuBC  quantities  on  many 
of  the  little  Islands  alonpr  the  coast,  as  to  have  the  aj)|)e.irance 
of  lofty  hills,  which,  covered  with  a  white  saline  incrustation, 
led  the  conquerors  to  give  them  tlie  name  of  the  tierra  nerada^ 
or  '  snowy  mountains.* 

"  The  Ineas  took  their  usual  precautions  for  securing  the 
benefits  of  this  important  article  to  the  husbandman.  They 
aiisigiied  the  small  i&lands  on  the  coabt  to'  the  use  of  the  res])ec- 
tivc  districts  which  lay  adjacent  to  them.  "When  the  island 
was  largo,  it  was  distributed  among  scvertd  districts,  and  the 
bonndanes  for  each  were  clearly  defined.  AU  eocroachment  on 
the  riglits  of  another  was  se\'erely  punished.  And  they  secured 
the  preservation  of  the  fowl  by  penalties  aa  stem  as  thoM  by 
which  tlie  Norman  tyrants  of  Engfakud  protected  their  own 
game.  No  one  was  ailowed  to  set  foot  on  the  ialand  during 
the  season  for  breeding  under  pain  of  death,  and  to  kill  the 
birds  at  any  time  was  punished  in  the  like  manner. 

**  With  this  advancement  in  agricultural  science,  the  Peru- 
vians might  be  supposed  to  have  had  some  knowledge  of  the 
plough,  in  such  general  use  among  the  primitive  nations  of  the 
eastern  continent.  But  they  had  neither  the  iron  ploughsliare 
of  tile  Old  World,  nor  had  tiiey  animals  for  draugiit,  whicii  in- 
deed were  nowhere  fouiul  in  the  New.  The  inatrument  which 
they  used  was  a  strong,  sharp-pointed  stake,  traversed  by  a 
horizontal  piece,  ten  or  twelve  inches  from  the  point,  on  which 
the  ploughman  might  set  his  foot,  and  force  it  into  the  ground. 
Six  or  eiglit  strong  men  were  attached  by  ropes  to  the  stake,  and 
dragged  it  forcibly  along,  pulling  together,  and  keeping  time  as 
they  moved  by  chanting  their  national  songs,  in  wliich  they 
were  accompanied  by  the  women,  who  followed  in  their  train  to 
break  up  the  sods  with  tlieir  rakes.  The  mdilow  soil  offered 
shght  resistance ;  and  the  labourer,  by  long  practice,  acquired 
a  dexterity  which  enabled  him  to  turn  up  the  ground  to  the  re- 
quisite depth  with  astonishing  fiudlity." 

There  is  a  wide  difference  between  oar  children  of  tho 
Kormans,  and  those  children  of  the  Suu.  For  choice,  the 
lucaa  woro  greatly  preferable  to  the  Dukea.  Our  aristo- 
enscy  proaerre  pheasants,  useful  birds  when  not  overdone, 
but  geneimlly  OTor>pTOteoted,and  then  they  are  mischievous. 
Tho  PeruTian  aristocracy  preserved  sea-fowl.  The  game- 
laws  of  the  modem  preserrers  injure  agriculture.  The 
laws  ofthcir  barbarian  predecessors  were  devised  to  increase 
guano  ;  and  the  LothiiuiB  or  lineoinshire  may  be  nt  this 
hour  indebted  to  their  care. 

Our  manuiocturers  have  only  recently  introduced  the 
wool  of  the  Uama.  It  was  in  use  amongst  the  Peruvians 
many  hundred  years  sinee  :— 

"They  had  peculiar  advantages  for  domestic  manufacture  in  a 
material  incomparably  superior  to  anythingpossessedbythe  other 
races  of  the  western  continent.  They  found  a  good  substitute 
tor  linen  in  a  fiibric,  which,  like  the  Aztecs,  they  knew  how  to 


weave  from  the  to«^  thread  of  the  atfgiiej.  CgtUm  giev 
luxuriantly  on  the  low  sultry  level  of  the  coast,  and  fumi^ed 
them  with  a  clothing  suitable  to  the  milder  latitodes  of  the 
country.  But,  from  the  Ikum,  and  the  kimked  species  iA 
reruvinn  sheep,  they  obtained  a  fleece  adapted  to  the  tiMa 
climate  of  the  table  land,  *  more  estimable,'  to  quote  the  laa- 
gunge  of  a  well-infonned  writer, '  than  the  down  of  the  Csaa- 
dian  bea\er,  the  fleeoa  of  the  ArrMf  dEcs  iWwoiiffa,  or  of  the 
Syrian  goat. 

"  Of  the  four  varieties  of  the  Peruvian  sheep,  the  llasoa,  llie 
one  most  fiimiliarly  known,  is  the  least  valuable  on  aooouLi  d 
its  wool.  It  is  chiefly  employed  as  a  beast  of  burden,  fur  vhi^^ 
althnugii  it  is  somewhat  laiger  than  any  of  the  other  var>iif«, 
its  diminutive  size  and  strength  would  seem  to  disqualify  it.  I; 
carries  a  load  of  little  more  than  a  hundred  pounds,  and  cnau<  i 
travel  above  three  or  four  leagues  in  a  day.  But  sll  tlm  U 
compensated  by  the  little  care  and  cost  required  for  its  maiis^- 
ment  nnd  its  maintenance.  It  picks  up  an  easy  sobsiVeacr 
from  the  moss  and  stunted  herbage  that  grow  scantily  alos; 
tho  withered  sides  and  the  steeps  of  the  Cordilleras.  Tbe 
structure  of  its  stomach,  like  that  of  the  camel,  is  sqcIi  as  tv 
enable  it  to  dispense  with  any  supply  of  water  for  weds,  d:i;, 
months  together.  Its  spongy  hoof^  armed  with  a  cUv  (^ 
pointed  talon,  to  enable  it  to  take  secure  hold  on  the  ice,  oem 
requires  to  be  shod,  and  the  load  on  its  back  sits  secortly  on 
its  bed  of  wool,  without  the  aid  of  girth  or  saddle.  Thellanii 
move  in  troops  of  five  hundred,  or  e^cn  a  thousand,  and  tons, 
though  each  individual  carries  but  little,  the  i^gregate  is  njs- 
siderable.  The  whole  caravan  travels  on  at  its  n^ar  jace, 
passing  the  night  in  the  open  air,  without  suffering  from  the 
coldest  temperature,  and  marching  in  perfect  order,  and  in  ol v- 
dience  to  the  voice  of  the  driver.  It  is  only  when  overioa»Ittl 
that  the  spirited  little  animal  rduses  to  stir,  and  neither  blovi 
nor  caresses  can  induce  him  to  rise  fh)m  the  groimd.  He  if 
as  sturdy  in  assert  ing  his  rights  on  this  occasion  as  he  is  nsBaHj 
docile  and  onresisting.** 

Their  Mode  of  maaaffuig  floeks  aad  manofoetorss  pv- 
took  of  the  plans  ptirsued  by  them  in  oondnetmg  all  busi- 
ness. Cuzco  was  the  main-spring  of  the  state.  Centrali- 
sation  was  reduced  to  a  perfect  system.  Tlie  Goyemment 
directed  everything.  Not  a  shuttle  moved  in  Pern  but  b; 
the  Inca's  orders.  The  people  vore  reduced  to  machines 
— rery  hq»py,  well-fed,  9fni  contented  mncfainai.  We  find 
no  more  complete  despotism  in  any  eoantry,  mt  any  stags 
of  the  world's  history,  and  none  more  sueeessAiL  :>- 

**  The  regnlatuns  for  Uie  ears  and  breeding  of  these  iocb 
were  prescribed  with  the  greatest  minnieneas,  aai  with  a  ssgt* 
eity  which  excited  the  adnirataon  of  the  SpauianK  who  were 
foniliar  with  the  nanagesMnt  of  the  great  sugiatoiy  fiocb 
of  Merinos  in  thmr  own  couatry. 

*'  At  the  appointed  season  they  were  all  sheared,  snd  ihs 
wool  was  deposited  in  tlie  public  laaifaaines.  It  was  thai 
dealt  out  to  each  fonily  in  such  quantities  as  snfSeed  fax  its 
wants,  and  was  consigned  to  the  fesuUe  part  of  the  homdiold 
who  were  well  instructed  in  the  business  of  spianiag  sn«l 
weaving.  When  this  labour  was  aeoomplished,  and  the  family 
was  provided  with  a  coarse  but  warm  covering,  suitedto  the  ooU 
cUmate  of  the  monatains — ^for  in  the  lower  couatiy,  coltoo, 
furnished  in  like  manner  by  the  crown,  took  Uie  phiee,  to  s 
certain  extent,  of  wool — the  people  were  required  to  laboer 
for  the  Inca.  The  quantity  of  the  cloth  needed,  as  well  as 
the  peculiar  kind  and  quadity  of  the  fabric,  was  flret  dete^ 
mined  at  Cuzco.  'Hie  work  vras  then  apportioned  amoeg  the 
different  provinoes.  Officers  appointed  for  the  paipose  supff- 
n  tended  the  distriBution  of  the  wool,  so  that  the  nanofactore 
of  the  different  artides  should  be  entrusted  to  the  iaost  eoiQp 
potent  hands.** 

The  success  of  the  Inou'  deepotMm  is  appafsnt  in  tb« 
respect  aad  venemtion  in  whieh  they  wen  held  by  the  ^• 
pie.  When,  upon  the  order  aad  regularity  of  their  empire 
the  strange  warriors  broke  at  last,  carrying  dismay  and 
terror  in  their  path,  the  fidelity  of  the  people  to  their 
monarchs  was  peeuUaily  marked.  It  was  part,  indcsd,  of 
their  religious  system.  The^^orahipped  the  Son.  M 
regardiog  the  InsM  ai  hie  HmU  deaoeod^otib  they  cmm 
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necessarily  to  impart  some  portion  of  their  religious  alle- 
giance to  their  monarohs,  ^ho,  on  their  part>  appear 
to  have  acted  in  a  manner  likely  to  retain  and  increase 
their  popularity.  They  made  frequent  proeossious  through 
their  dominions : — 

*'  The  most  effectual  meani  taken  by  the  Incaa  for  coiop 
mumeating  witti  their  people,  were  their  progresses  through  the 
empire.  Theee  were  ooiiducted,  at  intervals  of  several  years, 
with  great  state  and  magniAccnce.  The  sedan,  or  litter,  in 
which  they  travelled,  richly  emblazoned  with  gold  and  emeralds, 
was  gnarded  by  a  numerous  eecort.  The  men  who  bore  it  on 
their  shoulders  were  provided  by  two  cities,  specially  appointed 
fi>r  the  purpose.  It  was  a  post  to  be  coveted  by  no  one,  if,  as 
is  asserted,  a  fall  was  punished  with  death.  They  travelled  with 
ease  and  expedition,  halting  at  the  tambo»^  or  inns,  erected  by 
government  along  the  route,  and  occasionally  at  the  royid 
palaces,  which,  in  the  great  towns,  afforded  ample  aocommoda- 
^ns  finr  the  whole  of  tiie  monarch's  retinue.  The  noble  roads 
uriiieh  traversed  the  table  land  were  lined  with  people,  who 
swept  away  the  stones  and  stubble  from  their  inrfaoe,  strewing 
them  with  sweet-scented  flowers,  and  vying  with  each  other  in 
carrying  forward  the  bi^gage  from  one  village  to  another.  The 
monarch  halted  from  time  to  time  to  listen  to  the  grievances 
of  his  subjects,  or  to  settle  some  points  which  had  been  referred 
to  his  deciston  by  the  regular  tribunals.  As  the  princely  train 
woand  its  way  along  the  mountain  passes,  every  place  was 
thronged  with  spectators  eager  to  catch  a  gUmpse  of  their 
sovereign ;  and  when  he  raised  the  curtains  of  his  litter,  and 
showed  himself  to  their  eyes,  the  air  was  rent  with  acclama- 
tions, as  they  invoked  ble^ings  on  his  head.  Tradition  long 
commemorated  the  spots  at  which  he  halted,  and  the  simple 
people  of  the  country  held  them  in  reverence,  as  places  conse- 
erated,  by  the  presence  of  an  Inca." 

These  expressions  of  attachment  to  the  Incas,  in  the 
plentitnde  of  their  power,  are  not  nearly  so  affecting  as 
the  seal  with  which  their  persons  and  their  property  was 
defended  to  the  last,  in  their  days  of  adversity,  when  they 
were  hun\ed  by  a  powerful  enemy,  whose  skill  and  scienc^e 
defeated  the  numbers  and  devotedness  of  their  people. 

The  Incas  collected  great  wealth,  and  exhibited  it  in  the 
number  and  magnificence  of  their  palaces.  Cuzco  was 
the  L  ondon  of  Peru,  and  Yucay  its  Windsor.  The  beauty 
of  this  oountry  residence  is  described  in  glowing  terms  by 
Mr.  Preeeott : — 

"Bat  the  favourite  residence  of  the  Incas  was  at  Tncay,  about 
four  leagues  distance  from  the  capital.  In  this  ddicious  valley, 
locked  up  vrithin  the  friendly  arms  of  the  Sierra,  which  shel- 
tered it  from  the  rude  breezes  of  the  east,  and  refreshed  by 
gushing  fountains  and  streams  of  running  water,  they  built  the 
most  beautiful  of  their  palaces.  Here,  when  weaned  with  the  dust 
and  toil  of  the  city,  they  loved  to  retreat  and  solace  themselves 
with  the  society  of  their  favourite  concabiaes,  wandering  amidst 
groves  and  airy  gardens,  that  shed  around  their  soft  intoxicating 
odours,  and  lulled  the  senses  to  voluptnoos  repose.  Here,  too,  they 
loved  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  oftheir  baths,  replenished  by  streams 
of  crystal  water,  which  were  oonducted  through  subterraneons 
silver  channels  into  basins  of  gold.  The  spacious  gardens  were 
stocked  with  nusieroas  varieties  of  plants  and  flowers,  that 
grew  withoat  effort  in  this  temperaU  region  of  the  tropics ; 
while  paiterres,  of  a  more  extraordinary  kind,  were  planted  by 
their  side,  glowing  with  the  various  forms  of  vegetable  li^ 
sldilfrdly  imitated  in  gold  and  silver.  Among  them,  the  Indian 
cocn,  the  most  beautiful  of  American  grains,  is  partieolarly 
eomsMmorated,  and  the  carious  workmtuiship  is  noticed  with 
which  the  gokLen  ear  was  half  disclosed  amidst  the  broad  leaves 
of  silver,  and  tiie  light  tsseel  of  the  same  material  that  floated 
graoofolly  from  its  top.  If  this  dazcling  picture  staggers  the 
fiiith  of  the  reader,  he  may  reflect  that  the  Perurian  mountains 
teemed  with  gold;  that  the  natives  understood  the  art  of  worising 
the  mines  to  a  coasiderable  extent;  that  none  of  the  ore,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter,  was  converted  into  coin,  and  that  the  whole  of 
it  pnnsd  into  the  hands  of  the  sovereign  for  his  own  cxdosive 
benefit,  whether  for  purposes  of  atility  or  ornament.  Certain 
it  is  that  no  foet  is  better  attested  by  the  conquerors  themselves, 
who  had  ample  means  of  infOMnation,  and  no  motive  for  mis- 
statement. 


"  The  Italian  poets,  in  their  gorgeous  pictures  of  the  gardens 
of  Akina  and  Morgana,  came  nearer  the  truth  than  they 
imagined. 

*'  Our  surprise,  however,  may  reasonably  be  excited,  when  we 
consider  timt  the  wealth  displayed  by  the  Peruvian  princes  was 
only  that  which  each  had  amassed  individually  for  himself.  He  ^ 
owed  nothing  to  inheritance  frt>m  his  predecessors.  On  the 
decease  of  an  Inca  his  palaces  were  abandoned ;  all  his  trear 
sares — except  what  were  employed  in  his  obsequies — his  fur- 
niture and  appard,  were  suffered  to  remain  as  he  left  them,  and 
his  numerous  mansions  were  dosed  up  for  ever.  The  now 
sovereign  was  to  provide  himself  with  everything  new  for  his 
royal  state.  The  reason  of  this  was  the  popular  belief  that 
the  soul  of  the  departed  monarch  would  return  after  a  time  to 
reanimate  his  body  on  earth,  and  they  wished  that  he  should 
find  everything  to  which  he  had  been  used  in  life  prepared  for 
his  reception." 

Our  theory  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Peruvian  race 
separated  from  the  other  families  of  mankind  at  a  very 
early  period,  is  supported  strongly  by  their  religious  ob- 
servances. They  believed  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  and  tho  existence  of  the  soul  after  death.  They 
worshipped  the  sun  —  the  first  step  in  idolatry;  but, 
until  a  comparatively  reoent  period,  they  added  no  other 
creatures  to  their  mythology.  Subsequently,  and  shortly 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  they  had  fallen  into 
the  seeondary  worship  of  miaor  idols.  They  preserved 
very  elear  and  distinct  the  tradition  of  the  deluge ;  and 
probably  no  race  presented  a  smaller  departure  from  the 
truth  delivered  to  the  patriaichal  fathers,  through  a  long 
period  of  time,  than  the  Peruvians : — 

Mr.  Prescott's  histoiy  of  their  conquest  is  full  of  inter- 
est, with  all  the  value  of  facts  carefully  sifted,  and  all  the 
attractiveness  of  a  romance  skilfully  written.  He  thus 
parts  withfPeru. 

"^  The  testimony  of  the  Spanish  conquerors  is  not  uniform 

in  respect  to  the  favourable  influeace  excited  by  the  Peruvian 

institutioDS  on  the  character  of  the  people.    Drinking  and 

dancing  are  said  to  have  been  the  pleasures  to  which  they 

were  inunoderstdy  addicted.    like  the  slaves  and  serfii  in 

other  lands,  whose  position  eiduded  them  from  more  serious 

and  ennobling  occupations,  they  fband  a  sabstitnte  in  frivolous 

or  sensual  indttlgenoe.    Lazy,  luxurious,  and  Ucentiotts,  are 

the  epithets  bestowed  on  thsm  by  one  of  those  who  saw  them  at 

the  Conqoest,  but  whose  pea  was  not  too  friendly  to  the  Indian* 
Yet  the  spirit  of  independence  could  hardly  be  strong  in  a 
people  who  had  no  interest  in  the  soil,  no  personal  rights  to 
deflmd;  and  the  fiscility  with  which  they  yielded  to  the  Spanish 
invader — after  every  allowance  for  their  comparative  infisriori^ 
— argues  a  deplorable  destitution  of  that  patriotic  feding  which 
holds  life  as  IHtle  in  comparison  with  freedom. 

"But  we  must  not  judge  too  hardly  of  the  unfbrtunate 
native,  because  he  quailed  before  the  civilization  of  the 
£ar(^>ean.  We  must  not  be  insensible  to  tho  really  great 
results  that  were  achieved  by  the  government  of  the  Incas. 
We  must  not  forget  that,  under  their  rule,  the  meanest  of  the 
people  enjoyed  a  (hr  greater  degree  of  personal  comfort,  at 
least,  a  greater  exemption  from  physical  suiforing,  than  was 
possessed  by  simihtr  elasaes  in  other  nations  of  the  American 
continent — greater,  probably,  than  was  possessed  by  these 
eiasses  in  most  of  the  countries  of  feudal  Europe.  Under  their 
sceptre  the  higher  orders  of  the  state  had  made  advaaocs  in. 
many  of  the  arts  that  belong  to  a  cultivated  community.  The 
foundations  of  a  regular  government  were  laid,  which,  in  an 
age  of  rapine,  seenred  to  its  subjects  the  inestimable  blessings 
of  tranquillity  and  safety.  By  the  well-sustained  pcdiey  of  the 
Incas,  the  rude  tribes  ol  the  forest  were  gradually  drawn  from 
their  liMtnesses,  and  gathered  within  the  folds  of  civilization; 
and  of  these  suterials  was  constructed  a  flourisliing  and  popu- 
kms  empire,  such  as  was  to  be  found  in  no  other  quarter  of 
the  American  continent.  The  defects  of  this  government  were 
those  of  over-reflnemeut  in  legislation — the  last  defects  to  havQ 
I  been  looked  for,  oertaiuly,  in  the  American  aborigines," 
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Wwfaring  SktUhei  among  the  Greeks  and  Turks, 
and  an  the  Shares  of  the  Danube,  By  a  Seven  Yean' 
Resident  in  Greece.     London :  Chapman  ^  Hall. 

Tbk  reader  will  find  that  the  title  of  this  work  furnishes 
a  rery  correct  indication  of  the  matter  it  contains.  It  is 
the  production  of  a  lady,  os  we  disooTer  from  some  ob- 
servations made  in  the  volume,  evidently  a  person 
who  possesses,  in  a  considerable  deg^ree,  the  power  of  ob- 
servation and  description,  and  can  convey  her  thoughts  in 
a  vigorous,  elegant,  and  pleasing  style. 

After  a  lengthy,  but  far  from  tedious  introduction,  the 
reader  is  presented  with  some  interesting  sketches  of 
Greece ;  and  especially  the  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  Church 
during  Easter  week,  are  most  graphically  described. 
But  we  cannot  take  so  favourable  a  view,  as  does  the 
authoress,  of  the  practices,  or  we  should  rather  say,  the 
superstitions  of  this  ancient  church.  "  Doubtless/'  says 
she,  "  it  is  a  question,  how  far  it  may  not  be  injurious  to 
the  mind,  that  religious  feelings  should  be  roused,  or  im* 
pressions  made,  by  means  of  any  such  outward  ceremony ; 
yet,  in  the  ease  of  the  Greek  people,  I  should  imagine  it 
would  be  productive  only  of  good.  Their  faith,  simple 
and  ehild-like,  honestly  accepting  all  their  church  would 
have  them  believe,  has,  it  must  be  owned,  but  little  of  a 
spiritual  nature,  at  least  as  yet ;  and  it  may,  therefore, 
be  as  well  that  their  lively  imaginations  and  quick  feel- 
ings should  be  worked  upon  in  this  manner." 

"  Altogether,  I  think  the  impression  left  on  the  mind  by 
these  ceremonies  cannot  but  be  favourable  to  the  Greeks 
and  their  church ;  surely  more  is  said  of  their  ignorance 
and  superstition  than  is  altogether  just  V ' 

Leaving  Greece,  which  had  been  the  happy  home  of  our 
authoress  for  several  years,  and  to  which  she  bade  adieu 
with  no  small  degree  of  regret,  she  sailed  in  the  direction 
of  Smyrna,  calling  at  some  of  the  islands  in  the  Archi- 
pelago. Some  time  was  spent  in  inspecting  the  objects 
of  interest  in  Smyrna — the  gate  to  the  East.  Among 
other  places  visited  was  the  largest  mosque  in  Smyrna, 
into  which  our  authoress,  after  considerable  pleading, 
and  on  condition  that  she  would  take  off  her  shoes  alto- 
gether, and  not  even  replace  them  with  slippers,  was 
allowed  to  enter. 

"  I  then  found  myself  in  a  vast  building,  divided  into  three 
parts,  the  vaulted  roof  of  each  one  forming  a  separate  dome. 
The  two  side  compartments  were  reserved  seemingly  for  the 
worihippers,  and  contained  a  considerable  number  of  the  faith- 
ftil  in  the  posture  of  prayer,  their  foieheada  bent  to  the  ground; 
that  in  the  centre,  to  which  a  few  steps  descended,  was 
quit^  empty,  and  entirely  covered  viith  those  beautiful  little 
carpets  or  much  prized  everywhere.  On  the  roof,  in  a  large 
circle  of  golden  letters,  were  inscribed  the  seven  names  of 
Allah,  and  suspended  from  it,  by  a  long  chain,  were  innumer- 
able little  glass  lamps,  mingled  with  all  sorts  of  fantastic  orna- 
ments, such  as  horses*  tails,  ostrich  ^gs,  &c.  In  the  direction 
of  Mecca  was  a  somewhat  shabby  representation  of  the  Pro- 
phet's Tomb,  and  a  kind  of  pulpit,  from  whence  the  Koran  is 
daily  read. 

^  My  progress  through  the  Mosque  was  slow,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that,  in  spite  of  the  proverbial  difficulty  of  disturb- 
ing a  moalem  at  his  devotions,  every  single  individual  no 
sooner  saw  me  than  he  flew  towards  me,  and  insisted  on  my 
holding  out  my  foot,  that  he  might  be  quite  sure  no  workman- 
ship of  a  pro&nce  cobbler  had  desecrated  the  sacred  ground. 
When  satisfied  on  this  score,  there  ensued,  of  course,  a  routine 
of  a  salaaming,  which  occupied  some  time.  Even  then  they 
looked  rather  sulky  at  my  audacity,  though  the  presence  of  the 
MoUah,  under  whose  protection  I  was  there,  prevented  them 
from  clisphiying  their  anger,    Xhey  had  soon,  however,  m 


opportunity  of  showing  wliat  they  felt,  of  which  thc^  took  ai« 
vantage  rather  amusingly. 

*'  One  of  the  passengers  on  board  of  our  steamer,  passisf 
the  open  door  of  the  Mosque,  saw  me  within,  and  mppooag  ic 
to  be  one  of  the  public  sights,  very  coolly  ascended  the  steps, 
and  was  about  to  walk  in,  never  dreaming  that  any  objectioo 
would  be  made  either  to  himself  or  his  dusty  boots.  Scsree  M 
he  appear  composedly  at  the  door,  when  a  man  who  wis  svee^ 
ing  the  carpets,  perceiving  an  unprotected  individual,  uttered  s 
yell  of  rage,  which  elicited  a  simultaneous  response  firtna  aQ 
present;  then  suddenly  seizing  hold  of  an  immense  long  pole 
which  stood  near,  I  do  believe  for  the  very  purpose,  he  na 
frantically  at  the  intruder  with  it,  in  the  most  ferodooi  mas- 
ner,  and  so  terrified  and  astonished  the  unfortunate  man,  \\a^ 
he  started  back  and  tumbled  down  the  stairs,  having  just  tils' 
to  give  vent  to  one  wild  '  Miteriearde  V  as  he  disappeared  is  i 
whirlwind  of  dust." 

There  is  much  truth  in  the  following  remarks  regan% 
the  Turkish  empire,  which  our  authoress  makes  in  con- 
nexion with  her  visit  to  Constantinople  : — 

"  The  Turkish  empire  itself  will  soon  be  a  dream— alradv 
is  it  gliding  from  the  scale  of  nations,  losing  its  disUnctive 
characteristics  day  by  day,  and  assuming  that  shadowy  indis- 
tinctness, as  the  spirit  of  other  countries  steals  on  it  from  aU 
sides,  which  tells  that,  as  a  peculiar  and  separate  people,  it 
will  soon  belong  to  the  past.  This  fact,  daily  becomiog  wm 
glaring  to  all  who  even  cursorily  glance  at  the  actual  state  d 
the  Ottoman  empire,  is  novrays  affected  by  the  politi<al  bit 
which  may  ultimately  cancel  it  from  among  the  Idngdcoiis  of 
the  earth.  A  country  may  change  masters,  losing  even  i!« 
name,  and  become  merged  in  one  more  powerful,  whether  it  U 
subdued  by  the  force  of  am^,  or  handed  over  to  a  foreiga 
yoke,  by  the  diplomatic  arrangements  of  those  who  have  made 
it  the  toy  of  their  own  interest,  but  it  may  not  the  less  in  thii 
position  retain  its  individuality,  if  such  a  term  may  be  Died— 
the  character  of  the  people  remaining  the  same,  and  the  spirii 
of  the  nation  unquenched. 

"  With  Turkey  it  is  very  different ;  it  has  been  -the  policy 
alike  of  all  those  great  powers  in  whose  hands  it  lies,  sad 
whose  clashing  iiiterests  alone  have  prevented  its  being  long 
since  assigned  to  one  or  the  other,  to  undermine  it  gradaallv ; 
fffacing  from  it  its  peculiarities  one  by  one,  and  bringing  it 
into  contact  with  the  moral  atmosphere  of  other  countries^ 
under  the  ostensible  motive  of  laudibly  introducing  civiiisatios 
and  enlightenment ;  thus,  it  will  soon  matter  little  whether  it 
holds  its  place  on  the  map  as  a  Russian  province,  or  by  «b? 
other  name,  as  far_as  its  own  individual  existence  is  concerned. 
It  is  the  Ihirkish  empire,  with  all  its  great  and  peculiar  fear 
tures,  which  is  passing  away  ;  whose  term  of  existence,  leaTiog 
a  wild  and  stirring  page  among  the  records  of  the  earth,  is  ex- 
piring at  last." 

And  not  the  less  just  in  her  opinion  of  Mahomedanism, 
the  religion  at  this  moment  of  many  millions  of  the 
human  race. 

**  Maliomedanism  is  hourly  opening  ont  into  a  new  aspect 
before  me  ;  I  had  imagined  it  but  a  low,  degraded  creed,  one 
of  the  numerous  offsprings  of  prolific  error  and  ignorancf, 
which,  as  a  substitute  for  the  truth  that  has  not  yet  dawned 
upon  them,  could  not  have   a  better  or  a  worse  effect  in  its 
moral  influence,  on  the  great  multitude,  than  any  other  vsis 
superstition  ;  but,  from  the  conversation  of  those  whom  I  n^ 
here  (Coustantinople),  and  who  are  well  qualified  to  judge,  and 
from  a  closer  view  of  its  palpable  working,  not  as  seen  in  the 
history  of  past  ages,  but  on  the  heaits  and  minds  of  the  indi- 
viduals with  whom  I  am  actually  in  contact  every  day,  1  can- 
not but  think  tliat  it  was  originally  a  deeply-laid  lchaa^ 
carried  ont  with  an  almost  fiend-like  Imowledgc  of  the  bum^ 
heart,  for  enthralling  the  people  by  working  sdely  on  thdr 
evil  passions.     Most  other  religions,  however  much  they  oiy 
have   fallen  from  their    common    origin  in  man's  instinc- 
tive  consciousness  of  the  Supreme,  have  at  least  for  their 
ultimate  aim  and  end  the  moral  improvement  of  man ;  whereas 
the  system  of  Islamism  would  seem  in  ereiy  doctrine  and  in 
every  law  to  foster  and  bring  forth  their  worst  propensities, 
presenting  evoi  the  heaven  for  which  their  purer  spirit  is  to 
strive  under  ioa^es  so  earthly,  that  the  very  hope  iiKlf  d^ 
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l^nides  them  to  the  lowent  level  of  mankind ;  and  satisfying 
the  oonscienoe  that  gtiads  their  fallen  nature  to  arise,  with  a 
few  material  and  unmeaning  obBerrances,  strong  only  in  their 
ttrictneia." 

The  description  of  her  yisit  to  the  Slave  Market  in 
Constantinople  is  most  harrowing  to  the  feelings,  and 
oalculatod  to  awaken  anew  our  indignation  at  the  traffic  in 
human  beings.  It  is  painful  enough  to  think  of  this 
abominable  traffic  existing  in  Turkey ;  but  how  much  more 
so  is  it  to  think  that  the  same  inhuman  and  horrid  system 
still  widely  pravails  in  the  United  States  of  America — in 
a  country  professedly  Christian,  and  that  glories  in  being 
pre-eminently  the  land  of  the  free.  We  insert  two  ex- 
tracts from  the  account  given  of  the  Slave  Market  : — 

"Presently  the  slave  trader  to  whom  the  poor  creatures 
belonged  cune  up,  followed  by  a  tall  phlegmatic-looking  Turk, 
with  the  unmeaning  features  and  coarse  corpulency  which  are 
so  characteristic  of  his  nation.  The  merchant  advanced,  and, 
seizing  one  of  the  slaves  by  the  arm,  forced  her  to  stand  up 
before  this  personage,  who,  it  appeared,  wished  to  buy  her. 
He  looked  at  her  for  a  few  minutes  from  head  to  foot,  wliile 
her  master  descanted  on  her  merits ;  then  he  placed  one  hand 
on  the  back  of  the  neck,  whilst  he  jerked  her  head  rudely  with 
the  other,  so  as  to  force  her  to  open  her  mouth,  that  he  might 
examine  her  teeth ;  he  roughly  handled  her  neck  and  arms,  to 
ascertain  if  the  flesh  were  firm ;  and,  in  short,  the  examination 
was  such  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  I  have  seen  a  horse 
or  a  dog  more  tenderly  treated,  under  similar  circumstances." 

**  Our  gaide  led  us  into  the  adjoining  enclosnre.     Here  we 
became  witness  to  a  sale  that  was  just  about  to  be  completed. 
A  most  interesting  group  presented  itself  before  us  ;  two  young 
female  daves,  both  with  most  pleasing  countenances,  stood  to- 
gether closely  embraced,  the  arm  of  the  one  round  the  neck  of 
the  other ;  their  attitude,  as  well  as  the  strong  likeness  between 
them,  pointing  them  out  at  once  as  sisters.    By  their  side  was 
an  African  slave-dealer,  in  whose  ferocious  countenance  it  seemed 
impossible  to  discern  a  trace  of  human  feeling.    He  was  armed 
with  a  lar^  hea;^  stick,  with  which  he  drove  them  to  and  fro, 
literally  like  a  herd  of  animals.      Three  or  four  Turks  were 
discussing,  with  considerable  animation,  the  price  of  one  of  the 
women ;  but  the  bargain  had  been  struck  just  before  we  came 
in,  and  one  of  the  party,  a  stout  good-looking  man,  was  paying 
down  the  money.     When  this  was  completed,  with  an  imperi- 
ous movement  of  the  hand,  he  motioned  to  his  newly-purchased 
slave  to  follow  him.     It  was  the  youngest  and  most  timid  of 
the  two  sisters  whom  he  had  selected.     Nothing  could  have 
been  more  painful  than  to  watch  the  intense,  the  terrified 
anxiety  vrith  which  both  had  followed  the  progress  of  the 
sale ;  and  now  it  was  concluded,  and  they  knew  that  the  mo* 
ment  of  separation  was  arrived.  She  whose  &tc  had  been 
sealed,  disengaged  herself,  and  turning  round,  placed  her  two 
hands  on  her  sister's  shoulders,  with  a  firm  grasp,  and  gazed 
into  her  eyes.      Not  words,  not  tears,  could  have  expressed 
one-half   of  the    mute,  unutterable   despair  that   dwelt  in 
that  long,  heart-rending  gaze.     It  were  hard  to  say  which 
fece  was  most  eloquent  of  misery ;  bat  the  Turk  was  impa- 
tient ;  he  clapped  his  hands  together.    This  was  a  well-known 
signal.     A  slight  tremor  shook  the  frame  of  the  young  slave ; 
her  arms  fell  powerless  at  her  side ;  and  she  turned  to  follow 
her  master.     The  voiceless  but  agonized  farewell  was  over. 
In  another  moment  we  could  just  distinguish  her  slender 
figure  threading  its  way  through  the  crowd,  in  company  with 
the  other  slaves  belonging  to  the  Turk.     Her  sister  had  hid 
herself  behind  her  companions,  and  now  sat  on  the  ground, 
her  head  sunk  upon  her  folded  arms." 

We  cannot  follow  our  authoress  in  her  departure  from 
Constantinople,  and  in  her  voyage  up  the  Danube  ;  but 
the  reader  will  find  sketches  of  the  more  Important  towns 
and  looalifcies  along  this  river,  and  interesting  descriptions 
of  the  majestic  and  glorious  Danube  itself.  With  another 
extract  from  this  entertaining'  and  instructive  volume,  we 
conclude  our  notice. 

"  And  now  at  last  we  finally  parted  company  with.this  most 
noble  river  (the  Danube).    It  seemed  to  us  almost  as  though 


we  were  called  on  to  bid  fiirewell  to  a  familiar  friend,  after  so 
many  weeks  that  we  had  trusted  ourselves  to  its  guidance,  and 
made  it  a  part  of  our  daily  existence.** 

*"  We  had  followed  its  course  since  the  first  moment  when, 
plunging  and  tossing  in  the  midst  of  that  dark,  angry  sea,  our 
little  vessel  had  suddenly  met  with  a  yet  stronger  resistance, 
and  we  were  told  to  mark,  in  the  discolouration  of  the  water, 
how  the  proud  Danube  invaded  even  the  stormy  Euxine ;  then 
we  had  entered  upon  it  in  its  intensity  of  solitude,  when  it  seems 
Uke  a  great  mourner,  with  Its  sky-like  paH,  and  its  shroud  of 
mists,  and  its  deadly  vapours  floating  on  the  dull  air,  as  though 
it  called  them  up  to  deter  all  human  beiugs  from  intruding  on 
its  dreamy  loneliness ;  and  gradually  we  had  seen  the  sleeping 
Nature  awake  on  its  lifeless  banks,  and  throw  over  them  a 
veil  of  summer  green  and  wreaths  of  flowers ;  and  then,  like 
an  enchanter,  whilst  its  growing  loveliness  stole  on  us  un- 
awares, it  led  us  on  from  scene  to  scene  of  quiet  beauty,  till, 
among  the  blooming  hills  of  Orsova,  we  could  have  made  our 
home  for  ever.** 

The  Book  of  Poetry.    London :  James  Bums. 

Is  a  collection  of  poems  and  ballads,  selected  carefully, 
and  got  up  in  the  style  that  distinguishes  this  publisher's 
works,  in  which  we  recognise  many  pieces  from  authors 
of  acknowledged  merit 

Poems,  By  Spencer  T.  Hall.    London:  W.  S.  Orr  &  Co. 

A  TiKT  volume  of  poems  about  woods,  trees,  fields,  and 
country  cottages,  written  in  a  yerj  pleasing  spirit,  by 
one  who  wants  to  do  and  think  the  best  with  and  for 
everything.  Mr.  Spencer  Hall  is  a  poet  of  Sherwood 
Forest,  and  believes  in  Robin  Hood  heartily,  as  a  for- 
ester is  surely  bound  to  do.  His  poetry  is  of  this  style  :— 

**  Little  old  hamlet !     Dearly  do  I  love  thee, 
Thy  cluster  of  grey  homes  and  gardens  green. 
And  woodland  waving  solemnly  above  thee, 

'  With  hooded  well  and  muttering  rill  between, 
And  children  gambolling  roun^  housewife  clean. 
Or  patriarch,  sunning  at  his  open  door, 
And  reading  news,  from  many  a  distant  scene. 
To  gathering  gossips,  who  admire  his  lore. 
Thinking  each  fresh  event  more  strange  than  all  before." 

The  little  volume  is  so  full  of  kindly  thoughts,  that  we 
cannot  help  wishing  for  it  a  kind  reception. 

Poems  and  Songs,*  By  Davis,  the  "Belfast  Man." 
Bell^t :  John  Henderson. 

This  title  is  bad  for  a  poet— it  looks  rather  like  that  of 
a  pugilist— but  the  **  Belfast  Man"  is  a  poet,  nevertheless. 
His  poems  and  songs  are  principally  reprints  from 
journals.  He  is,  we  believe,  one  of  the  Spirit-of-the 
Nation  writers,  and  ^ot  the  worst.  He  has  necessarily  a  con- 
siderable tinge  of  that  school,  though  not  so  savage,  by  any 
means,  as  certain  of  his  fellow-lab  jurers,  but  quite  as  deeply 
impressed  mth  the  idea  ih  tireland  is  very  badly  treated ; 
and,  instead  of  hoping  in  hard  steady  labour  for  national 
greatness,  like  his  friends,  he  has  faith  in  a  poetical  idea 
We  think  it  quite  possible  that  this  school  can  do  Ire- 
land considerable  harm,  and  almost  impossible  that  it 
will  ever  do  that  country  good.  There  are  many  practical 
grievances  there  requiring  to  be  amended,  but  that  will 
never  be  done  by  wasting  good  poetry  on  bad  politics. 
We  much  like  the  following  song,  which  has  probably  ap  . 
peared  elsewhere: — 

"WXAVBa'S  BONO. 

"  On  merrily  speeds  the  shuttle,  boys^ 

And  gaily  smacks  the  lay ; 
Then,  cheerily  as  the  hour  flies, 

Let's  sing  its  weight  away. 
No  gems  we  need  to  deck  the  brow, 

Nor  beads  of  kingly  oil, 
For  richer  &r  adorn  us  now — 

The  sweat  of  honest  toil. 
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But  while  we  weave, 

And  time  the  stave, 
See,  all  goes  fiur  and  well ; 

For  what*4  amiss, 

Depend  on  this. 
The  warehouse  day  will  teD. 

"  Tia  swrat  to  aee  the  shntUes  plaj, 
And  hear  ihefufhtfn  speak. 
On  little  silvny  Saturday, 

When  well  weVe  spent  the  week. 
Ay,  that*s  the  day  can  tell  who  slept 

With  sunlight  on  his  eyes ; 
Bat  we  have  leaped  ere  day  has  swept 
The  ravelliiiga  from  the  skies. 
Then  as  yo  weave, 
And  time  the  stUve, 
This  axiom  keep  in  sight — 
The  little  done 
With  Monday's  sua 
Is  much  on  Friday  night. 

**  And  life  is  hut  a  gingham  chain ; 
Why  o>r  it  should  wo  grieve. 
Though  stripes  and  checks  of  joy  and  pain 

We  now  and  then  must  weave  P 
Twill  one  day  end,  and  this  we  know. 

The  Great  Employer's  love 
Can  every  thread  that's  dark  helow 
Make  rainhow  bright  above. 
Then  with  the  threada 
Of  darkest  shades 
Sboold  thia  life  be  peiplai'dP 


(I 


No,  onward  drive, 

And  nobly  strive. 

For  furer  in  the  next ! 

Oh  I  for  that  day  when  every  elotk 

Shall  in  the  li^t  be  tried. 
And  justice  given  alike  to  both 

Employer  and  employed. 
Oh  !  for  ye  then,  ye  drones  of  trade. 

Who  enish  the  struggling  poor ; 
Foi  every  fraad  yeW  well  be  paid 
With  interest  full  as  sure ! 
But  mind  the  scobet 
For  hidies  robes 
Most  fiultless  be  as  flowers, 
Kor  erwh  nor  cUmd 
Can  be  allowed 
In  dainty  work  like  ours ! 

"  And  noV  when  youth  and  strength  are  rife^ 
Let's  so  ench  hour  employ. 
That  ere  the  Friday  eve  of  life, 
Our  '  pushing*  may  be  by ; 
And  so  to  wait  our  warehouse  frte 

Without  being  much  afraid 
Of  bringing  'ball'  to  shame  or  hate 
By  any  work  we've  made. 
Then  while  ye  weave. 
And  time  the  stave, 
See  all  goes  &ir  and  well ; 
For  what's  amiss, 
Depend  on  this, 
That  warehouse  day  will  tdL" 


TO 

I  oimoT  hc*r  where  thou  art  dwelling  now ; 
'Tis  seldom  that  I  ever  hear  thy  name  ; 
Grief  since  I  met  thee  may  have  seared  thy  brow, 
Or  it  may  still  be  fair,  yet  not  the  tame. 
But  when  I  now  recall  thy  countenance, 
And  think  upon  thy  deep  and  thoughtful  eye, 
'Tis  a«  when  first  I  met  its  thrilling  glanoo, 
Tho'  years  since  then,  even  yean  have  fleeted  by. 
Thy  voice,  it  may  bo  gentle  now  no  more. 
Thine  eye  may  now  be  dim,  thy  very  heart 
May  boi  so  changed  from  aU  I  knew  before, 
I  could  not  love  the  thing  that  now  thou  art. 
Or  it  may  bo  that  yet  a  sterner  seal 
Than  grief  upon  thy  brow  has  been  impressed, 
And  all  that  onoe  could  breathe,  and  live,  and  feel, 
Shrouded  in  its  last,  long,  unbroken  rest. 
May  lie  unmoved  alike  by  grief  or  mirth, 
A  thiDg  that  wa«  and  not  ti^at  is  of  earth. 
Pale  as  tho  winding-shoet  in  which  they  wound  thee. 
And  lifeless  as  tho  coffined  dead  around  thee. 

Yet  why  should  /mourn  ;  'tis  not  now  for  me 
To  cherish  even  ono  lingering  thought  of  thee. 
The  last  palo  star  of  hope  that  lingered  yet, 
To  cheer  tho  darkness  with  its  lonely  ray. 
When  all,  except  itself,  had  passed  away, 
That  last  pale  star  of  hope  and  Ioto  has  set ! 

I  watched  it  as  it  faded,  night  by  night, 
Hour  after  hour  I  watched  its  fading  light. 
And  wept  to  think  the  fitful  light  it  gave 
But  glimmered,  as  a  lamp  within  the  grave, 
Lighting  tho  very  dead  with  its  wild  glare, 
To  show  tho  depth  of  desolation  there. 
'Tis  gone  !  and  I  am  lonelier  than  before — 
I've  nothing  now  to  hope  or  wish  for  more. 
Except  that  even  thy  name  may  now  be  lost. 
And  buried  with  the  suffering  it  has  cost. 
Thou  hast  been  but  too  fondly  cherished ;  thou 


Wert  all  to  me,  but  must  be  nothing  now. 
I  never  watched  tho  deepening  of  twilight 
I  never  looked  out  on  the  sky  at  night. 
To  cool  the  fever  of  this  burning  brow, 
But  something  even  thero  (I  knew  not  how 
Or  why  it  came)  brought  back  a  dream  of  thee. 
I  never  knew  a  murmur,  nor  a  tono 
Thrill  on  mine  ear,  but  it  spoke  of  thy  own, 
Thy  voice,  thy  low  sweet  voice  ;  it  seemed  to  be 
A  very  spirit  of  tho  midnight  air, 
A  sound  that  came  when  nothing  else  vras  thoii, 
To  bring  me  that  wild  swell  of  love  and  thought. 
No  tones,  but  thy  deep  tones,  have  ever  brought. 


And  must  I  now  forget  thee— -was  it  wrong 
To  cherish  thee,  as  I  have  done,  so  long  ? 
I  muit  forget  thoc,  or  must  think  of  thee 
As  if  thou  wert — oh,  nothing  now — ^to  mo  ; 
Or  anything,  except  the  thing  thou  art, 
And  learn  to  hear  thee  named  without  a  start, 
To  turn  away  from  all  that  I  have  loved, 
Or  look  upon  it  coldly  and  unmoved — 
To  feel  tho  desolation  and  the  chill 
Within — without — but  to  conceal  it  still. 
I  fnufi  forget  thee,  oven  if  this  heart 
Break  with  the  chains  that  It  would  rend  apart. 
I  must  forget  thee  still,  aye,  eren  fbrgei 
That  houi^that  thrilling  hour— when  flrat  we  met. 

I  writo  not  now  as  I  have  done  before, 
With  ono  fond  lingering  hope  to  meet  thee  more. 
No — that  wild  dream  is  o'er — I  buried  all 
Before  I  traeed  this  last  and  hurried  scrall. 
Farewell,  farewell,  and  never  over  thee 
May  come  tho  cloud  that  hath  o'ershadowed  mo. 
A  light  is  gone  that  nothing  can  restore — 
The  dream  of  day,  the  midnight  watch  is  o'er. 

E.  M.  FoaoiUM. 
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Pabi«iambkt  stands  prorogued  to  the  11th  cur- 
rent, and  it  was  pretty  generally  belieyed,  that,  on 
account  of  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  the 
Session  would  then  sommence.  The  publication 
of  authority  to  the  Bank  of  England  to  break 
through  the  Bank  Charter  Act  has  been  consi- 
dered a  reason  for  postponing  the  opening  of  the 
Session  by  others.  We  cannot  say  to  which  set 
of  guessors  the  merit  of  accuracy  belongs.  If  the 
Parliament  be  to  assemble  for  legislative  purposes 
in  eight  or  ten  days^  the  intention  should  be  well 
known  ere  this  time ;  and  we  shall  not  be  surprised 
if  the  €U>yemment  prefer  the  indiscreet  course  of 
proroguing  again.  They  hare  already  incurred 
the  necessity  for  an  indemnity  bill,  and  we  do  not 
blame  thenf  on  that  account.  They  should  have 
stood  in  need  of  that  indemnity  bill  six  weeks  or 
two  months  ago  ;  but  they  should  remain  under 
tho  necessity  for  the  shortest  possible  time.  They 
haye  been  compelled  to  act  technically  wrong, 
but  they  should  put  themseWes  eyen  technically 
right  with  the  utmost  oonyeniont  speed  ;  and  the 
earliest  day  the  Parliament  may  meet  is  not  in 
January  next. 

The  period  of  its  meeting  is  not  of  quite  so 
much  importance  as  the  work  it  may  be  disposed 
to  do.  The  House  of  Commons  is  largely  com- 
posed of  new  men,  ^nd  men  of  great  promise. 
They  have  all  offered  so  much  that  the  community 
will  be  anxious  to  see  how  their  bills  may  be 
honoured.  We  may  state  our  fears  that,  if  left 
to  themselves,  they  will,  like  their  predecessors, 
talk  loudly  at  the  beginning  of  the  sessiqn,  and 
part  at  its  close,  with  a  resolution  of  amendment 
for  the  time  to  come. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Parliaments  work 
hai*d  when  they  are  in  extremity  ;  towards  the 
close  of  a  session  they  go  through  business  like  a 
railway  clerk  five  minutes  before  the  -train  is  to 
start.  And  there  is  another  extremity  when  their 
activity  is  remarkable.  Measures  are  resisted 
antU  they  can  no  longer  be  evaded,  and  then 
are  passed  in  an  incomplete  and  careless  style. 
No  time  is  left  to  wait  a  month  before  the 
representatives  of  the  people  in  good  earnest  be- 
gin to  work.  We  verily  believe  that  the  ballot 
will  be  legalised  some  day  with  that  rapidity 
which  infers  an  immediate  demand.  It  would 
be  more  decorous  if  business  oould  be  managed 
with  a  little  more  consideration — not  quite  so 
much  as  has  been  given  to  the  Health  of  Towns* 
Bill,  which  has  been  in  the  way  for  half  a  dozen 
years,  and  should  be  put  out  of  it  direetly  ;  but,  if 
possible,  measures  of  unprovement  oould  be  adopted 
a  little  before  the  last  hour  to  which  ^ey  can  be 
delayed.  The  Legislature  should  not  resemble  that 
class  of  travellers  who  always  get  to  the  coaoh-offioe 
as  the  guard*s  foot  is  on  the  steps  of  the  ooach»  or 
to  the  station-house  when  the  last  bell  has  rung , 
— pay  their  fare,  and  a  shilling  over  by  mistake, 
are  grumbled  at,  bundled  into  a  corner,  and  are 
morally  certain  to  lose  a  hat-box  or  an  nmbrella. 


In  law-making,  as  in  travelling,  it  is  well  to  bo 
five  minutes  fast. 

There  is  the  Currency  Question — the  grand 
question  of  the  year.  We  know  that  on  it  a  com- 
mittee of  inquiry  will  be  moved  for  at  an  early 
date  ;  but  the  nation  cannot  wait  on  a  commttce 
now.  The  information  has  been  collected  out  of 
doors,  and  every  man  has  systematically  arranged 
it  for  himself.  Even  for  the  assemblage  of  Par- 
liament— for  the  first,  second,  and  third  read- 
ings— ft)r  PeePs  defence  of  his  blunder — the 
people  would  not  wait,  or  rather,  bills  of  Ex- 
change would  not  abide  the  convenience  of 
bills  of  Parliament.  Even  the  stroke  by  which 
the  Government  assumed — and  very  properly 
assumed  for  the  time — legislative  functions  is 
given  with  a  nervous  hand,  as  if  the  execu- 
tioner was  performing  the  last  sad  duty  of  the 
law  upon  an  old  and  neighbourly  aoquidntance. 

There  is  so  much  work  to  do  that  Parliament 
should  begin  early.  Ireland  must  have  a  Land 
Occupancy  Bill.  Matters  there  are  getting  into 
inextricable  confusion,  because  that  has  not  been 
provided ;  and  honest  persons  who  sell  their  pi'o- 
perty  to  pay  their  debts  are,  we  see,  here  and 
there,  in  that  country,  murdered.  With  one 
small  section  of  the  community  the  payment  of 
debts  is  reckoned  a  mortal  crime,  and  has  been 
mortally  avenged.  We  believe  them  to  be  a  very 
small  section,  but  resistance  to  the  payment  of 
rent  seems  to  embrace  a  greater  number  of  per- 
sons. There  are  next  two  dropped  bills — the 
Sale  of  Irish  Encumbered  Estates,  and  the  Irish 
Waste  Land — ^greatly  needed. 

The  repeal  of  the  Game  Laws,  or  such  a  tax  on 
preserves  as  will  suppress  them,  must  be  got  for- 
ward. The  Entail  Laws  are  standing  in  the  way 
of  everything,  except  deer  forests,  and  sheep- 
walks,  which  thrive  under  them.  Free-trade  in 
land,  like  f]*ee-trade  in  money,  is  an  essential  to 
national  prosperity — and  with  us,  indeed,  in  our 
position,  it  is  essential  to  the  avoidance  of  national 
misery. 

Thb  Bank  Chabter  Act. — The  list  of  great 
insolvencies  during  the  last  month  is  terrific.  In 
one  week,  five  English  banks  stopped  their  pay- 
ments. On  one^Saturday,  nearly  five  thousaud 
artizans  were  put  on  warning  in  Liverpool.  On 
that  Saturday,  scarcely  one-half  of  the  operatives 
in  cotton  at  Manchester  were  in  ftiU  employ- 
ment. In  all  the  other  Lancashire  towns, 
business  was  at  least  equally  bad.  Deputation 
after  deputation  had  waited  on  the  Ministers 
during  the  week  to  request  some  movement 
to  stay  the  plague,  but  the  Ministry  still  adhered 
pertinaciously  to  Peel's  bill.  On  the  Saturday 
to  which  we  have  referred,  however,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  a  long  interview  with 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  On  the  following  day — so  ur- 
gent seemed  the  business — it  is  reported  that  the 
Cabinet  met,  and  early  on  Monday  tl\e  public 
were  informed  that  Peel's  bill  was  abandoned. 
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And  of  mach  nnffenng,  past  and  present,  and 
yet  to  come,  a  great  triumph  has  been  wrought. 
The  bill  which,  throe  years  ago,  was  described  as 
the  great  panacea  for  panics,  has  been  tried,  con- 
demned, and  cashiered.  This  bill  was  advertised 
as  the  complete  money  measure.  It  was  the  Mor- 
rison*s  pill  of  all  commercial  distress.  Like  Mr. 
Grim  stone's  Egyptian  Pea  to  the  vegetable  world, 
this  bill,  if  it  could  have  done  what  its  sponsor 
promised  on  its  account,  would  have  been  to  the 
commercial  world  treasure  found.  We  admit 
freely,  that  Mr.  Gnmstone'sPea,  which  is  a  reality, 
has  its  action  of  libel  for  comparing  it  to  this  sham. 
And  yet  Peel's  bill  is  not  more  a  sham  than  a 
sheet  anchor  slung  from  a  shallop  under  pretence 
of  pulling  it  up,  which  would  inevitably  pull  it 
down.  The  letter  of  suspension  is  so  important 
that,although  it  has  been  published  in  every  news- 
paper, we  insert  it  hero  as  a  record  of  progress : — 

"  Downing  Street,  October  25,  1847. 

"  Gentlemen, — Her  Majesty's  Government  have  seen,  with 
the  deepest  regret,  the  pressure  which  has  existed  for  some 
weeks  upon  the  eonunercial  interests  of  the  country,  and  that 
this  pressure  has  been  aggravated  by  a  want  of  that  confidence 
which  is  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  ordinary  dealings  of  trade. 

'*  They  have  been  in  hopes  that  the  check  given  to  transac- 
tions of  a  speculative  character,  the  transfer  of  capital  from 
other  countries,  the  influx  of  bullion,  and  the  feeling  which  a 
knowledge  of  these  circumstances  might  have  been  expected  to 
produce,  would  have  removed  the  prevailing  distrust. 

"They  were  encouraged  in  this  expectation  by  the  speedy 
cessation  of  a  similar  state  of  feeling  in  the  month  of  April  hist. 

"These  hopes  have,  however,  been  disappointed,  and  her 
Majesty's  Government  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
time  hM  arrived  when  they  ought  to  attempt,  by  some  extraor- 
dinary and  temporary  measure,  to  restore  confidence  to  the 
mercantile  and  manufacturing  commukily. 

"  For  this  purpose,  they  reconunend  to  the  Directors  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  in  the  present  emergency,  to  enlarge  the 
amount  of  their  discounts  and  advances,  upon  approved  secu- 
rity ;  but  that,  in  order  to  retain  this  operation  within  reason- 
able limits,  a  high  rate  of  interest  should  be  charged.  In  pre- 
sent circumstances,  they  would  suggest  that  the  rate  of  interest 
should  not  be  less  than  8  per  cent. 

"  If  this  course  should  lead  to  any  infringement  of  the  ex- 
isting law,  her  Majesty's  Government  will  be  prepared  to  pro- 
pose to  Parliament,  on  its  meeting,  a  Bill  of  Indemnity. 

"  They  will  rely  upon  the  discretion  of  the  directors  to 
reduce,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  amount  of  their  notes,  if  any 
extraordinary  issues  should  take  place,  within  the  limits  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

"  Her  Majesty's  (Jovemment  are  of  opinion  that  any  extra 
profit  derived  from  this  measure  should  be  carried  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  public,  but  the  precise  mode  of  doing  so  must  be 
left  to  future  arrangement. 

"  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  not  insensible  to  the  evil 
of  any  departure  from  the  law  which  has  placed  the  currency 
of  this  country  upon  a  sound  basis ;  but  they  feel  confident 
that,  in  the  present  circumstances,  the  measure  which  they  have 
proposed  may  be  safely  adopted ;  and  that,  at  the  same  time, 
the  main  provisions  of  that  law,  and  the  vital  principle  of 
preserving  the  convertibility  of  the  bank  note,  may  be  firmly 
maintained. 

"  We  have  the  honour  to  be.  Gentlemen, 
•*  Your  obedient  humble  servants, 

(Signed)        "John  Russell. 
"  Chas.  Wood. 

"  The  Governor  and  Deputy-Governor  of 
the  Bank  of  Engknd."  t 

(Copy  of  reply.) 
"Bank  of  England,  October  25, 1847. 

''Gentlemen, — ^We  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge   yoai» 


letter  of  this  day's  date,  which  'we  hftve  snbmitiad  to  x)ie 
Court  of  Directors,  and  we  endose  a  copy  of  the  resfdntirai 
thereon,  and 

"We  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sin, 
"Your  most  obedient  servants, 
(Signed)  "James  Morkis,  Governor. 

"H.  J.  Prescott,  Deputy-Governor. 
"To  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  the 

Clianceilor  of  the  Exchequer." 
"Resolved, — That  this  Court  do  accede  to  the  reeommenda- 
tion  contained  in  the  letter  from  the  fint  Lord  of  the  Treasure 
and  the  Chancellbr  of  the  Exchequer,  dated  this  day,  sod 
addressed  to  the  Governor  and  Deputy-Governor  of  the  Bask 
of  England,  which  has  just  been  read. 

"  That  the  minimum  rate  of  discount  on  bills  not  haiisf 
more  than  ninety-five  days  to  run  be  eight  per  cent. 

"  Tliat  advances  be  niade  on  Bills  of  Exchange,  on  Stork, 
Exchequer  Bills,  and  other  approved  securities,  in  smns  of  not 
less  than  £2,000,  and  for  periods  to  be  fixed  by  the  goversora, 
at  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent,  per  annum.*' 

Tbe  business  shonld  be  less  tragical,  and  then 
we  could  bare  a  bearty  laugb.  But  mirth  is  im- 
proper bere.  One  migbt  as.  veil  indulge  at  the 
blunders  of  a  grave-digger  and  his  man,  in  the 
place  of  tombs,  during  a  funeral.  Here  is  the 
political  graye-digger  and  bis  man,  Sir  Charles 
—  decently  and  decorously  sbuffiing  the  earth 
over  tbis  Bank  Cbarter  Act,  and  all  the 
time  speaking  sucb  words,  as  if  tbey  really 
tbougbt  it  a  creature  tbat  once  had  a  soul,  and 
would  rise  again.  It's  quite  enough  to  mako 
one's  flesb  creep  with  superstitious  agony  to  hear 
sucb  apbenomenon  once  named,  even  amongst  the 
bones  of  abandoned  and  detested  bills.  The  mea- 
sure was  meant  to  cure  panics  or  to  prevent  them. 
It  bas  neither  done  tbe  one  nor  tbe  other; 
and,  therefore,  is  useless  for  tbe  avowed  purpose 
of  its  framers,  and  for  the  public  interest  it 
bas  been,  and  it  will  yet  be,  ruinous.  Men's 
deeds  do  not  die  with  them,-  and  tbe  conse- 
quences of  bad  bills  outlive  for  long  the  laws  thrai- 
selves.  Tbe  country  will  not  recover  its  lost  con- 
fidence, and  business  will  not  attain  a  condition 
of  unruffled  composure  for  many  months  to  come. 

There  is  an  extraordinary  fact,  to  which,  we 
trust,  tbe  attention  of  English  readers  will  be 
directed.  Money  on  loans^  with  the  best  seeuritr, 
is  eight  per  cent,  in  London,  but  commonly  higher 
rates  are  paid.  Money  in  Glasgow,  on  ordinary 
business  bills,  is  six  and  a  half  or  seven  per  cent. 
One  half  of  the  cotton  spinners  of  Lancashire  hare 
been  idle  for  some  time.  None  of  the  cotton- 
spinners  of  Glasgow  are  idle  yet.  Fire 
English  banks  bave  failed  in  a  single  week. 
None  of  the  Scotch  banks  are  even  saspected. 
These  are  facts,  and  from  them  the  dedactions 
are  easily  ascertained. 

The  last  wbine  of  tbe  men  of  mattock  and  o( 
pick,  concerns  "  tbe  vital  principle*' — the  conver- 
tibility of  bank  notes.  Tbat  convertibility,  being 
tbe  dependant  and  henchman  of  public  credit  and 
confidence,  depends  upon  the  legislature.  We 
need  scarcely  repeat  here  tbat  absolute  coorertf- 
bility  does  not  exist,  and  sufficient  convertibility 
will  not  long  "  consist/'  with  money  at  eight  per 
cent. 
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Ireland,  in  the  midst  of  calamities,  still  mul- 
tiplies crimes.      Where  famine  and  disease  have 
wasted,   murder  wastes.     At  no  period   in  its 
history  has   a  reckless    disregard  for  life  been 
more  frequently  or  more  atrociously  manifested 
there  than  within  a  few  weeks.     The  victims  of 
these  outrages  are  all  of  one  class.     Landowners 
and  their  agents  are  specially  marked  out  for  de- 
struction.    The  mode  of  proceeding  evinces  any- 
thing rather  than  courage.     It  is  characterised 
by  the  cowardice  of  cruelty  ;  for  we  cannot  dis- 
cover the  slightest  evidence  of  courage  in  one,  two, 
or  three  men  skulking  behind  a  hedge  or  a  wall, 
and  yillanously  shooting  down,  with  deliberate 
aim,    a    defenceless    and    unarmed    passenger. 
Duelling  is  a  cowardly  conformity  to  the  world, 
extracted  from  weak  minds  ;  but  it  is  a  manly 
description  of  assassination.     One  life  is  placed 
on  the  die  against  another.     A  good  shot  has  ne- 
cessarily the  chance  in  his  favour  ;  but  the  best 
marksman  may  be  shot  down  by  any  person 
who   can  pull  a  trigger.     The  bullet  fired  at 
ehance  may  have  its  billet.     A  bow  drawn  at  a 
venture  might  send  an  arrow  to  a  king*s  heart. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  mention  a  truth  so 
plain  ;  but  a  person,  styled  a  venerable  arch- 
deacon— a  professed  minister  of  religion — call- 
ing himself  the  follower,  the  servant,   of  Jesu^ 
Christ,    who,    when    he    was     reviled,    reviled 
not  again — has  been  observing,  at  one  meeting, 
that    a  hungry    Englishman    would  shoot    the 
first  person  with  a  decent  coat  whom  he  met, 
if  he  only  had  courage.     We  fear  that  English- 
men   are    not    exempted    from    this — the    last 
degree  of  crime.      Too  much  confidence  cannot 
be    placed    in   what    Archdeacon    Laffan    calls 
their  want  of  courage,  by  a  strange  perversion  of 
the  meaning  that  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
attach  to  the  word.     Murders  are  perpetrated  in 
England.      Those    arising  from  general   crimi- 
nality are,  perhaps,  more  numerous  there  than  in 
Ireland.       In  the  latter  country  the  great  pro- 
portion of  these  crimes  are  of  a^arian  origin  ; 
they  spring  from  the  tenures  and  circumstances 
of  landholding.     On  that  account  they  have  been 
charged,  in  numerous  instances,  indirectly  upon  the 
landowners  themselves.    They  have  been  accused 
of  dealing  hardly  by  the  people,  and  provoking 
them  to  revenge.     If  the  accusation  be  true,  it 
voii.  XIV. — no.  CLXvm. 


may  reduce  our  sympathy  with  the  victim,  without 
taking,  in  any  sense,  from  the  guilt  of  the  criminal. 
Men  cannot  innocently  avenge  wrong  by  assassina- 
tion.   There  soem  to  be  also  grounds  for  exculpat- 
ing many  of  the  landowners  from  the  broad  charge 
cast   on  their  order.      We  have  observed  that 
where  processes  of  ejectment  have  been  served 
on  tenants,  there  has  sometimes  been  such  a  long 
account  of  arrears,  as  an  English  or  Scottish  pro- 
prietor could  not   contemplate  without  horror. 
In  fact,  he  could  not  contemplate  it  in  any  aspect. 
He  could  not  afford  the  outlay.     Having  probably 
paid  heavily  for  his  land,  or  inherited  it  with  in- 
cumbrances, he  expects,  and  he  requires,  punctual 
settlements  of  his  rents.    An  ejectment  at  the  pre- 
sent day  for  money  due  in  1844  or  1845  would  not 
be  reckoned  summary  or  sharp  practice  in  either 
England  or  Scotland.       Mr.  Ormsby  Gore,  we 
believe,  a  liberal  landlord,  has  been  charged  with 
acting  severely  in  the  ejectment  of  some  of  his 
tenantry  ;  and  the  writer  by  whom  the   charge 
was  made  says  that  the  ejected  farmers  only  owed 
three  half  years*  rent  to  September,  1847.     They 
only  owed  three  half  years*  rent  at  September 
last.      The  potato  failure  may  have    rendered 
many  small  farmers   unable  to  pay  one  yearns 
rent,  and  that  strange  word  *'  only, "  applied  to 
arrears  of  three  half  years,  is  thus  not  so  unin- 
telligible ;   but  then   Mr.    Gore's  agent  on  the 
estate   writes    that  "  they   owed   several  years' 
rent."    The  term  "  several"  is  indefinite,  but  we 
suppose  that  it  covers  at  least   ''  three."      Of 
these  arrears  Mr.  Gore's  agent  demanded  the 
rent  of  one  year.     It  was  refused,  according  to 
his  statement,  and  he  brought  ejectments.     Any 
English  landowner — any  person  who  had  money 
to  obtain — ^would  probably  have  adopted  a  similar 
course.     The  ejeotment  was  not  carried  out  in 
any  malicious  manner.     There  was  no  unneces- 
sary severity  exhibited  to  the  defaulters.     They 
were  promised  houses  of  some  description  during 
the  winter,   and  assistance  to  emigrate  in  the 
spring,  according  to  the  agent's  card,  which  wo 
cannot    substantiate  ;    but,    from    the    general 
character  of  Mr.   G^re,  the  statements  may  be 
considered  correct. 

The  murder  of  Major  Mahon,  although  one  of 
many  similar  evil  deeds,  is  that  which,  for  some 
weeks  past,  has  been  the  m9st  notorious.     The 
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position  of  the  unfortanato  gentleman,  and  his 
general  character,  have  helped  to  attract  more 
than  the  usual  attention  to  this  crime.  Major 
Mahon  had  large  property,  and  he  appears  to 
have  exercised  his  rights  indulgently  ;  but  he  in- 
tended to  make  some  improvements  on  his  estate, 
and,  amongst  other  objects,  to  send  out  of  the 
country  a  number  of  families  who  were  in  arrear 
of  rental.  The  parish  priest,  we  are  informed, 
denounced  him  from  the  altav  on  Sabbath,  and  he 
was  shot  on  Monday.  This  ciroumstanco  leads 
us  gradually  into  the  facts  of  Ireland's  case. 
The  fate  of  Major  Mahon  renders  intelligiMe  the 
condition  of  the  country.  We  may  find  out  from 
the  details  of  this  crime  the  reason  of  Ireland's 


deepest  disgrace.      There  are  red  spots  on  her    although  an  appeal  was  threatened  against  their 


hands  that  must  be  wiped  away  ere  she  take  ^e 
rank  among  the  nation s  that  the  physical  capa- 
bilities of  the  country  and  the  moral  qualities  of 
the  people  el  aim.  No  man  ^acquainted  with  the 
southern  Ii*ish  will  doubt  that  they  are  generous 
and  warm-hearted  ;  and  the  criminality  in 
these  circumstances  occurring  amongst  them,  and 
even  still  worse  than  the  crime,  the  sympathy  with 
the  criminal,  becomes  apparently  inexplicable. 

There  are  several  facts  eonuQcted  with  Major 
Mahon's  death  to  which  we  will  refer.  The  jQirst 
and  the  most  remarkable  is  the  denunciation  of 
the  priest,  followed  almost  immediately  by  the 
shot  of  the  assassin.  In  the  Irish  papers  we  find 
one  case  even  more  remarkable  reported.  A 
coroner's  jury  are  assembled.  They  have  viewed 
the  body  of  a  murdered  and  an  humble  man,  the 
servant  of  some  landed  proprietor.  On  Sabbath 
afternoon,  he  was  marked  by  a  cowardly  assassin 
and  shot  dead.  There  is  a  priest  in  the  witness- 
box.  Three  questions  are  askod  at  this  reverend 
gentleman  —  three,  doubtless,  amongst  many 
others,  but  three  that  stand  out  from  all  others 
—  three  remarkable  questions,  followed  by  ter- 
rlble  answers  ;   we  quote  them  :-^ 

"  Did  you  deaouDce  the  murdered  man  from  the  altar? 
—I  did. 

"  When  did  yott  denounoe  him?— On  Sunday  at  msss. 

"  When  was  he  murdered  f — At  5  o'clock  the  same 
evening." 

That  priest  seems  quite  calm  and  collected.    The 
answers  are  those  of  a  good  man,  who  modestly 
confesses  that  he  has  done  a  good  action.     The 
examinator  seems  to  extort  from  a  modest  wit- 
ness the  evidence  of  his  own  merits.     There  is» 
indeed,  no  faltering  on  the  part  of  the  priest.   He 
is  firm,  without  reluctance ;   but,  also,  without 
any  desire  to  reveal  his  part  in  the  proceedings. 
This  man,  we  are  convinced,  imagines  that  he 
has  been  doing  good  service  to  truth,  morality, 
and  religion.     Ue  pfays — that  man — he    prays 
to  him  who  said  '*  thou  shalt  do  no  murder,"- and 
forbade  us  in  anything — by  deed,  or  word,  or 
will — ^to  abridge  life.       He  prays — not    as  the 
conscience- stiickcn  felon  and  sinner  in  his  iron* 
bound  cell,  where  the  sounds  that  penetrate  are 
the  strokes  of  the  hammer  rivettiug  together  the 
planks  of  the  gibbet,  on  which,  before  man,  his 
crime  will  be  expiated.   He  prays,  but  not,  we  fear, 
for  that  forgiveness  which  this  denunciation  needs. 


'  He  sorrows,  it  may  be,  but  not,  we  dread,  for 
that  sad  coincidence  through  which  the  man 
whom  ho  denounced  was  so  soon  placed  beyond 
his  denunciations.  And  yet,  he  may  be  a  sincere 
man.  How  many  sincere  men  have  done  badly 
— have  persecuted — have  sacked  and  spoiled— 
and  gloried  in  lioensed  crimes !  We  do  not  know 
that  the  verdiot  in  any  respect  implicated  the  priest 
He  may  not  have  been  considered  by  the  jury 
an  accessory  to  the  crime.  Ue  may  not  have  been 
dealt  by  as  one  who  had  culpably  incited  the  pas- 
sions of  man-slayers.  We  believed  that  the  priest- 
hood had  been  practically  taught  not  to  consider 
the  altar  a  refuge  against  the  law.  Some  time 
since  that  question  was   settled  by  a  jury,  and 


decision,  yet  it  was  not  prosecuted.  The  question 
was  tried  in  a  civil  action.     A  tradesman  and 
small  farmer  in  a  country   parish  had  under- 
taken to  circulate  copies  of  the  Bible  accord- 
ing to  the  Protestant  version.     He  had  been  a 
Roman  Catholic  ;  but  it  is  probable,  before  he 
made  this  arrangement,  that  he  had  virtaallj 
abandone<l  its  communion.     There  is  no  doab^ 
that  he  did    so   afterwards.     From  the   altar, 
after    mass,    he  was  cxcommauioatcd    by  ths 
priest  of  his  parish.     The  act  of  excommunica- 
tion was  within   tho  province  of    the  spiritual 
authority,  and  to  be  exercised  according  to  the 
usual  method   pursued   in  his  communion.     It 
would  bo  monstrous  to  suppose  that  any  rcligioos 
society  should  be  deuicd  the  power,  through  iti 
regular    officials,    to    expel    persons    who    had 
violated   in  any   way   or    manner  its  rulos  of 
memborship.      In  this  case,   however,   what  is 
tenned  the  major    excommunication  had  beta 
applied,   which,   interfering  with   the  temporal 
circumstances  of  the  excommunicated,  was  cou- 
sidored  an  unwarranted  infliction  by  the  jur)%  who 
returned  a  verdict  carrying  all  costs,  or,  in  legal 
phraseology,  sixpence  of  costs,  and  considerable 
damages.     In  this  instance,  the  pursuer  had  suf- 
fered in  hfs  business.     His  customers  had  been 
taught  to  have  no  dealings  with  him.     The  yesult 
of  the  supplement  to  the  sennon  had  been  ruinous 
to  hit   commercial  prospects.      That,   however, 
was  not  equal  with  a  denunciation,  even  to  the 
death — not    probably  that  the    priest     meant 
death  to  follow  on  his   wrath.     He  may  have 
been  a  moderate  man,  contented  if  even  a  suffi- 
cient degree  of  indignation  should  settle  on  the 
person  whom  ho  assailed.     The  arrow  may  have 
entered  deeper  than  he  designed  ;  but  why  was 
the  bow  drawn  ? 

We  cannot  say  that  the  victim  was  a  good 
man,     His  character — ^his  pursuits — almost  his 
name,  are  to  us  alike  unknown.     He  may  have 
pressed  severely  on  his  poorer  neighbours.     Ho 
may  have  been*  a  harsh  collector  of  rents.    Ho 
may  have  been  a  grasping  farmer,  who  added 
field  to  field.     Ho  may  have  been  an  industiious 
man,  who  was  willing  to  occupy,  on  a  fair  rent, 
the  fields  from  which  an  indolent  or  incapable 
farmer  was  expelled.     We  are  not  acquainted 
with  his  circumstances;  but  we  know  the  truth, 
that  he  who  has  to  preach  from  the  text,  *'  Blessed 
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is  the  peaoexnaker*' — ^be  he  priegt,  prelate,  or 
presbyter,  ia  not  to  be  allowed,  by  any  wise  and 
conBtitutional  law,  to  denounce  from  his  altar  or 
his  desk,  any  man  by  name,  as  an  object  deserv- 
ing public  vengeance. 

Preaching  to  the  times  is  an  ancient,  and  it 
was  always  an  inconvenient  practice.  The  pul- 
pit is  not  the  place  for  discussing  disputed  points 
unconnected  with  the  special  objects  of  the  con- 
gregation. Theology  and  politics  are  not  to  be 
unnecessarily  mingled.  The  preacher  or  the 
priest  may  be  practical,  without  denouncing  in- 
dividuals by  name.  He  has  to  war  with  vice 
rather  than  with  the  vicious.  He  has  no  personal 
quarrel  to  wage  against  the  wicked,  but  an  end- 
less struggle  with  wickedness.  There  is  a  pecu- 
liar advantage  in  this  an*angement.  When  a 
man  is  accused  through  the  press,  he  can  reply 
through  the  press ;  and  if  he  be  denounced  on 
the  platform,  he  can  probably  answer  on  the  plat- 
fbrm ;  but  an  attack  in  the  pulpit,  from  the 
solemn  and  very  proper  feelings  attached  to  a 
place,  and  to  the  act,  of  religious  worship,  is  un- 
answerable. 

We  have  mentioned  Archdeacon  Laifan^s  speech 
at  a  tenant-right  meeting ;  and  we  should  say,  in 
justice,  that  ho  subsequently  denounced  murder. 
He  was  good  enough  to  say  t^at  murder  was  a 
fearful  crime,  and  that  God  would  bring  the  mur- 
derer to  punishment ;  but  why  should  he  asso- 
ciate Saxon  deficiency  in  courage  with  Saxon  ab- 
stinence from  assa&sination  ?  Why  should  he 
inform  his  audience  that  the  Saxon  peasantry,  if 
they  had  sufficient  courage,  would  hide  behind  a 
hedge,  and  fire  at  au  unsuspecting  and  helpless 
passenger  ?  ^Vant  of  courage  is  not  an  English 
crime.  It  is  neither  au  l^uglish  nor  an  Irish 
crime.  The  courage  of  both  Celt  and  Saxon 
has  been  tried  and  vindicated  where  men  n^et 
face  to  face,  and  steel  to  steel,  {n  the  crush  for 
life  or  death.  But  it  requires  something  more 
than  courage  for  a  private  individual,. on  account 
of  private,  supposed,  or  real  grievances,  in  de- 
fiance of  God's  law,  to  mark  out  his  enemy,  and 
shoot  him  from  a  place  of  concealment. 

The  priest  of  a  pai'ish,  surrounded  with  penury, 
acquainted  with  the  terrible  sufferings  of  a  thou- 
sand breadless  families,  is  sorely  tried  in  spirit, 
unless  he  be  a  cold  and  callous  man.  The  famine 
and  the  fever  of  the  last  year  have  aggravated  a 
proverbial  misery  into  despair,  and  converted 
a  land  of  trial  and  of  want  into  a  charnel- 
house.  Any  man,  therefore,  whose  heart  is 
softer  than  the  nether  miil-stone,  must  &el 
a  life  that  daily  brings  him  into  collision  with 
the  most  abject  wretchedness  in  its  most  need- 
ful hours  to  be  a  continuance  of  exasperating 
trial;  and  it  would  need  a  terrible  energy  of 
character,  or  a  great  measure  of  grace,  to  pre* 
serve  a  soul  in  patienoe  amid  the  moral  and  phy- 
sical wreck  in.  some  quarters  of  Ireland. 

There  is  thus  an  apology  for  the  denouncing 
members  of  the  priesthood,  but  one  that  will  not 
excuse  a  practice  which,  we  trust,  is  not  very  pre- 
valent, and  will  be  pnt  down  by  their  ecclesiasti- 
cal superiors^  to  save  iU  suppression  by  the  state. 


We  refer  at  greater  length  to  this  part  of 
the  subject,  because  it  unfolds  a  cause  for 
that  sympathy  with  crime,  or  with  criminals 
of  one  class,  and  that  the  worst  grade,  evinced 
in  some  counties  of  Ireland.  The  criminal 
is  in  the  position  of  a  man  who  has  perilled 
life  for  land,  and  land  is  life  in  that  coun- 
try. .  He  is  regarded  as  a  patriot  who,  rough 
in  his  measures,  and  rude  in  the  manner  of  their 
accomplishment,  meanift  well  nevertheless  ;  and 
has  done  that  which,  though  evil,  had  become 
necessary.  Major  Kahon  vas  denounced  from 
the  altar  on  one  day,  {^nd  he  was  shot  on  the 
next,  and  yet  he  was  an  improving  landlord ; 
and  it  is  said  that  he  was  a  benevolent  man.  We 
believe  him  to  have  been  a  steady  resident  in 
the  country.  He  was  giving  employment  to 
a  considerable  number  of  persons.  Ho  was 
engaged  in  devising  schemes  to  change  the 
face  and  circumstances  of  his  estate ;  but 
they  involved  the  element  of  mischief  in  his 
country — the  removal  of  small  farmers  from 
their  land.  Many  of  theie  farmers  had  paid  no 
rental  for  some  years;  and  their  landlord  pro- 
posed to  defray  the  cost,  ojr  part  of  the  cost,  o 
their  emigration.  The  emigration  of  last  year 
has  left  a  bad  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
peasantry.  They  associate  together  emigration 
and  death.  The  wrecks  on  the  waves — th 
fever  in  the  ships — ^the  nameless  graves  in  the 
deep  waters — the  miseries  of  a  Canadian  hos« 
pital — the  repulsion  that  fear  and  fever  have 
taught  the  Colonists  to  exhibit  towards  the 
new-oomers — the  wretchedness  of  1847 — scarce- 
ly admitting  exaggeration,  may  have  been  over- 
coloured  in  their  imaginations  ;  and  none  can 
wonder  if  they  bring  emigratioti  and  death  into 
very  close  contact,  as  nearly  akin  and  assi- 
milated to  each  other.  Major  Mahon's  schemes 
avowedly  involved  the  emigration  of  a  number  of 
his  tenantry,  and  the  fact  was  equivalent  in  the 
minds  of  many  to  extermination,  A  proportion 
of  the  arrears  on  his  estates  were  enforced,  and 
that  also  tended  to  obliterate  the  remembrance  o 
his  general  conduct.  His  death  was  planned 
evidently  in  revenge  for  his  policy,  and  yet  the 
latter  would  have  been  in  ordinary  oireumstanises 
regarded  as  humane  and  generous.  We  are  thus 
driven  into  4.  comer  w^hen  inquiring  what 
can  be  done  for  Irelandf  It  must  not  be  left 
in  its  present  position.  Out  of  its  own  soil 
its  physical  safety  must  grow.  Emigration  is 
now,  and  will  remain  for  some  years,  un- 
popular. Manufactares  do  not  spring  like  mush* 
rooms,  but  require  many  years  of  quiet  and 
steady  perseverance  ere  they  approach  matu- 
rity. The  fisheries  on  the  coasts  can  only  em- 
ploy a  small  proportion  of  the  people,  and  fish- 
eries must  be  prosecuted  with  skill  and  capital 
to  be  successful.  Skill  and  capital  have  yet  to 
be  required  in  Ireland.  E^orts  are  in  progress 
by  some  men,  more  from  benevolent  than  com- 
mercial motives,  to  supply  the  latter,  but  the 
former  is  the  child  of  experience.  The  construc- 
tion of  public  works  cannot  be  very  extensive 
in  the  present  statQ  of  the  money  market.    W» 
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thoaght  last  season,  and  still  think,  that  Lord 
George  Bentinck'a  resolutions  wero  the  wisest 
things  QYOT  ]»ropo8ed  in  that  lino  for  Ireland. 
Unfortunately,  they  wore  moved  by  Lord  George 
Bentinck,  and  thereforo  they  were  rejected  ; 
becauai',  of  course,  a  popular  representative  will 
rather  desert  his  country  than  his  party.  The 
expendituro  of  money,  in  present  circumstances, 
for  the  construction  of  railways,  cannot  be  pro- 
posed without  throwing  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
into  fever,  and  therefore  it  will  be  avoided. 
From  the  soil  of  Ireland,  and  from  that  alone,  is 
there  real  hope  for  her  people.  Emigration  can 
never  bring  them  relief.  Their  state  is  more 
desperate  than  this  remedy  can  meet ;  and  there 
has  been  already  more  indiscriminate  emigration 
than  is  creditable  to  the  nation  or  the  nation's 
Grovernment.  Landlords  and  people  seemed 
both  to  think,  and  act,  as  if  the  bill  was 
passed,  when  the  latter  were  got  out  of  the 
way  and  out  of  sight.  Both  classes  appear 
to  have  acted  in  a  contemplative  dread  of  the 
Poor  Law  ;  for  even  those  whom  it  directly 
serves  live  in  dread  of  its  beneficial  inflictions. 
Time  will  soften  these  asperities,  and  expeii- 
ence  will  show  that  the  Act  may  be  wrought 
well.  It  leaves  assassination  with  less  ground 
for  sympathy  than  at  any  former  period.  A 
family  cannot  now  be  turned  houseless  on  the 
turf  to  starve.  There  is  shelter  for  all  who 
choose  to  enter  in,  and  food  for  all  who  are 
anxious  and  willing  to  eat.  These  sentences  an- 
nounce an  Irish  revolution.  The  people  may  not 
fully  comprehend  the  fact ;  but  their  country  is 
revolutionised.  The  denunciations  of  the  priest, 
and  the  bullet  of  the  peasant,  are  rendered  less 
intelligible  by  the  Poor  Law. 

There  are  gross  imperfections  in  the  Act — 
restrictions  to  be. "removed  and  rules  to  be  re- 
pealed— ^but  it  oflfers  an  asylum  against  starvation. 
The  separation  of  husband  and  wife,  especially 
in  the  case  of  aged  persons,  is  absurd  ;  and  the 
sepai-ation,  during  the  greater  part  of  their  time, 
of  children  from  their  mothers,  is  cruel.  The  ne- 
cessity for  selling  everything  before  claiming 
Poor-Law  relief  is  so  manifestly  extravagant 
that  tho  rule  is  seldom  and  straitly  imposed. 
The  ukase  against  tea  and  tobacco  in  the  work- 
houses looks  very  like  to  being  temperate  over- 
much. Tea,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  a 
very  few  medical  men,  and  the  practice  of  none, 
or  scarcely  none,  is  a  very  agreeable  necessary  of 
existence.  Tobacco  is  probably  an  injurious  nar- 
cotic in  any  form,  but  we  scarcely  consider  the  Poor- 
Law  Guardians  as  its  best  opponents.  Individuals 
habituated  to  its  use  for  many  years  may  feel  its 
exclusion  from  the  workhouses  an  unnecessary 
grieyance,  adopted  only  to  render  them  unpopular. 
Too  many  means  are  adopted  for  that  purpose. 
We  once  met  a  very  gentlemanly  guardian  who 
was  crammed  with  political  economy  ;  and  in 
conversation  he  assured  us  that  they  used  "  sago*' 
and  "  arrow  root"  as  general  articles  of  diet  in 
their  establishment.  **  Sago,' '  as  the  habitual  food 
of'paupers,appearedjtous  a  strange  choice,  and  we 
inquired  into  its  results  on  their  general  health. 


j  "  They  improve  upon  it  fast,  sir,**  said  the  clever 
:  guardian.  The  next  question  was,  "  Is  it  cheap?** 
**  Cheap  !"  chuckled  tho  economist,  "cheap!" — 
do  you  not  know  the  price  V*  Our  confession  of 
complete  ignorance  of  either  the  taste,  smell,  or 
price  of  this  article  of  dietary,  led  our  friend  to 
acknowledge  that  it  was  a  dear  article,  perfectly 
wholesome,  and  they  used  the  finest.  "  But,  if  h 
be  dear,  why  do  you  use  it  ?  **  "  Because,**  said 
the  guardian,  '*  you  soo  they  hate  it ;  and  it's  an 
excellent  test."  We  tell  the  story  w^ith  some  com- 
punction, because  the  excellence  of  the  test  may 
recommend  a  course  of  **  sagoizing  "  to  all  those 
guardians  who  are  never  done  with  tests  and 
testing. 

Some  of  the  workhouses  might  be  ^propri- 
atcly  considered  as  prolongations  of  the  test  act. 
Experimentalising  on  the  necessities  of  panpein 
proceeds  in  them  from  January  to  Decembef. 
Tests  are  put  on  food,  on  raiment,  on  labour,  and 
on  everything.  The  refugees,  like  the  starling 
in  the  cage,  sing  perpetually,  or  when  they  sing 
at  all,  '*  Wo  can*t  get  out."  Out  they  cannot 
get,  except  after  a  series  of  applications  and  de- 
liberations that  might  sufiice  to  carry  a  Russian 
nobleman  out  of  the  Czar's  dominions.  In  this 
way  workhouses  are  rendered  unpopular,  and  so 
also  would  any  other  description  of  establish- 
ments, where  a  number  of  ingenious  gentle- 
men passed  a  few  hours  weekly,  in  scheming 
and  executing  annoyances  on  tho  inmates. 
The  scheme  cannot  work  well  unless  these  petty 
contrivances  are  abandoned.  Major  Mahon,  we 
fear,  perished  by  an  assassin*s  slugs  because  there 
had  been  *' testing,"  "scheming,"  and  economis- 
ing guardians  of  tho  poor  in  his  union.  Except 
for  that  reason  the  peasantry  would  hare  said, 
"  Well,  if  he  turns  us  out  of  our  land,  he  must 
find  food  or  work."  Emigration  they  would  have 
regarded  as  an  alternative  admitting  of  consi- 
deration. Ejectment  would  have  been  respected 
by  them  as  the  riddance  firom  probably  a  bad 
bargain.  Want,  in  any  case,  could  not  have 
been  disclosed  to  them  in  its  most  savage  aspect. 
The  law  insists  that  the  workhouse  must  be  full 
before  the  guardians  afford  out-of-door  relief. 
The  workhouses,  however,  never  will  be  full  while 
they  are  made  the  scenes  of  experiments  in  new 
soups  and  sago.  They  must  involve  work,  but  in 
other  respects  they  should  not  exhibit  any  revolt- 
ing tendency,  even  if  nothing  better  than  a  pre- 
judice be  opposed,  and  nothing  more  than  tobacco 
be  exterminated. 

Ireland  must  be  physically  saved  by  and  out  of 
Irish  soil,  without  the  aid  of  a  reliance  upon  po- 
tatoes. The  trust  upon  that  root  is  broken.  It 
can  no  longer  command  confidence.  That  fact 
also  revolutionises  Ireland.  With  an  acre  or  two 
of  land  under  potatoes,  the  peasant  reared  his 
family,  trusting  for  the  rent  to  harrest,  and  for 
clothes  to  such  jobbing  work  as  offered.  His  land 
was  slovenly  cultivated.  He  had  no  lease,  and 
no  inducement  to  dig  carefully.  In  any  other 
crop  very  careful  cultivation  is  necessary  to  se- 
cure a  sufiicient  return.  The  drainage  measures  of 
the  Government  are,  therefore,  highly  commend* 
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able.  They  are  well  calculated  to  improve  the 
resources  of  the  country,  the  quality  and  the 
quantity  of  the  crops,  but  they  are  insufficient. 
The  death-like  struggle  for  land  must  be  cured, 
by  not  merely  improving  its  quality,  but  increas- 
ing its  quantity.  Happily,  we  have  a  reserve. 
There  are  four  millions  of  waste,  but  cultivateable 
land  in  Ireland.  The  Whig  Government  pro- 
posed to  compel  the  holders  either  to  put  it  under 
cultivation,  or  sell  it  to  the  public  for  its  present 
value.  One  class  of  politicians  and  economists 
rose  immediately  in  arms  against  the  scheme, 
which  crossed  some  pet  theory  of  their  devising. 
We  have  received  several  pamphlets  on  the  subject, 
and  have  read  some  of  them,  nor  do  we  think  there 
can  be  any  want  of  penance  in  Ireland,  while 
they  can  be  had  cheap.  They  may  be  used  in  that 
way  advantageously  ;  and,-  generally  speaking, 
they  will  never  be  used  profitably  in  any  other, 
except  by  the  trunk-makers.  They,  however, 
frightened  the  Whigs,  who  cling  with  indomi- 
table courage  to  the  bad  measures  of  the  rival 
house,  and  fly  from  their  own  good  intentions, 
like  scared  deer. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  Session, 
Lord  John  Russell  promised  to  re-consider 
the  measure ;  and  the  country  must  keep  him 
closely  at  the  work,  for,  if  he  falters,  he  is  lost. 
The  improvement  of  this  land  would  add  one- 
fourth  to  Ireland.  It  would,  therefore,  reduce 
the  land  pressure  by  twenty-five  per  cent.  It 
w^ould,  for  a  time,  render  murders  uncommon. 
It  would  afford  a  breathing  space  wherein  to 
plan  and  work.  It  would  raise  the  standard  of 
comfort.  It  would  bind  up  the  bruised  and 
bleeding  heart  of  hope,  by  conferring  a  real  and 
substantial  benefit.  The  work  requires  no  out- 
lay except  on  labour  ;  and  its  completion  would 
add,  probably,  forty  millions  sterling  annually  to 
the  products  of  the  country.  Ireland  needs  no 
emigration — is  not  without  resources — ^has  the 
means  of  physical  regeneration  in  her  idle  soil — 
and  only  requires  to  have  it  freed  from  the  surly 
guardianship  of  the  dogs  in  the  manger,  who 
neither  use  themselves  nor  permit  others  to  use 
the  locked-up  mercies. 

There  is  another  bill  on  which  the  ingenuity 
of  the  Government  law-officers  is  said  now  to  be 
employed — the  bill  for  facilitating  the  sale  of 
encumbered  estates.  We  understand  it,  in  other 
words,  to  be  a  measure  for  regulating  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  of  Entail.  No  division  of  the 
empire  suffers  more  from  this  relic  of  a  barbarous 
age  than  Ireland.  Some  of  its  most  princely 
domains  are  held  by  English  noblemen,  who  have 
other  homes,  and,  it  may  be,  have  happier  homes, 
on  the  fair  broad  plains  of  England,  where  they 
have  sadly  forgotten  an  equally  interesting  and 
naturally  a  more  fertile  land,  except  when  the 
rentals  are  payable.  Society  is  so  framed  in 
Ireland,  that  the  absence  of  a  large  proprietor  is 
severely  felt  in  his  neighbourhood.  The  exten- 
sive farmers  of  the  south  of  Scotland,  or  in  some 
counties  of  England,  care  little  for  the  presence 
of  the  owner  of  the  manor.  They  know  more  of 
agriculture  than  he  can  tell  them.     They  pay 


their  rents  when  term  time  comes  round.  They 
can  sustain  agricultaral  schools,  if  they  require 
them.  Even  agricultural  societies  are  not  great- 
ly indebted  to  the  landowners.  A  nobleman 
presides  at  a  dinner  occasionally,  but  we  all  know 
that  the  tenants  do  the  work.  Irish  rural  society 
is  feebler,  and  needs  a  head  to  counsel,  aud  a 
hand  to  help  in  every  parish  of  two  provinces— 
nearly  in  every  parish  of  the  third,  and  in  many 
of  the  fourth.  It  needs,  and  has  not.  The  great 
landlords  aro  nearly  all  absentees.  The  Entail 
law  induces  and  provides  for  absenteeism. 
When  an  Anglo- Hibernian  family  require  to  bor- 
row money,  the  mortgages  on  their  Irish  estates 
are  first  on  and  last  off.  The  abolition  of  the 
Entail  law  will  change  this  practice.  It  will 
bring  the  Irish  entailed  estates  into  the  market, 
and  procure  for  them  new  and  active  owners  ;  or  it 
will  put  them  into  the  keeping  of  second  and  third 
sons  or  daughters.  It  will  establish  permanently 
within  the  country  branches  of  the  families 
who  hold  now,  but  rarely  visit,  Ldsh,  estates. 
And  it  must  be  done.  The  Entail  law  can 
neither  be  preserved  in  Britain  nor  in  Ireland. 
Property  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  debts 
of  its  owners,  and  the  trade  in  land  must  be  free. 
Whenever  that  is  accomplished — and  a  long  time 
will  not  elapse  before  its  accomplishment — there 
will  be  labour  for  all  the  labourers,  and  wages 
for  all  who  will  work  in  Ireland. 

We  speak  and  write  of  Ireland  as  one  coun- 
try, and  the  Irish  as  one  nation.  These  as- 
sumptions may  be  tolerated  for  geographical 
convenience  and  political  distinctions.  They 
are,  however,  perfectly  erroneous.  Practically, 
all  know  the  difference  between  thelinen  manufac- 
turers and  farmers  of  the  north-eastern  counties,and 
the  peasantry  of  the  south.  There  is  a  similar 
distinction  between  the  Leinster  farmers  and 
those  of  Conn  aught.  They  belong  to  different 
races;  and  while  generally  they  hold  the  same 
faith,  yet  they  exhibit  different  chai'acteri sties. 
The  plague  spots  of  Ireland  aro  in  the  centre  and 
the  south.  Bloodshed  is  chiefly  confined  to  a 
few  counties.  The  people  of  Ulster  know  no 
more  of  these  crimes  than  those  of  Yorkshire. 
The  Roman  Catholic  peasantry  of  Connaught— 
or  certainly  of  the  north-western  districts — abstain 
from  crime,  and  sufier  patiently  an  enormous 
pressure  of  pauperism.  This  distinction  in  the 
popular  mind  is  insufficiently  marked.  We  hear 
of  crimes  in  Ireland  that  are  allowed  to  cast 
an  odium  on  all  Irishmen.  There  is  no 
greater  justice  in  the  reflection  than  in  charging 
all  Americans  with  slave-holding,  or  with  repu- 
diation. We  can  bear  testimony,  from  expe- 
rience, to  the  patient  sustenance  of  wrong  mani- 
fested by  many  Irishmen,  who  are  stigmatised 
because  they  belong  to  a  land  of  beauty  and  of 
crime— a  land  of  fertility  and  starvation.  They 
are  taunted  with  indolence,  who  are  never  tempted 
to  activity.  They  are  charged  with  idleness, 
who  never  obtain  security  for  the  fruit  of  their 
labour.  They  are  called  bad  farmers,  who  seL 
dom  farm  well  without  having  to  meet  a  rise  of 
rent.     Amongst  the  remedies  of  Ireland's  wants^ 
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it  needs  new  and  better  laws  tlian  at  present  ex- 
ist between  landlord  and  tenant.  Meetings  have 
been  hold  over  many  counties,  to  demand  the 
legalization  of  tenant-right.  The  nature  of 
that  right  existing  in  Vlstor  was  explained  in 
our  January  Number,  and  so  far  as  Ulster  is  con- 
cerned there  never  was  a  plainer  case  for  legisla- 
tion. We  do  not  see  the  validity  of  objections 
made  to  the  system  of  tenant-right ;  but,  grant- 
ing their  accuracy,  yet  surely  the  men  who  hold 
these  claims  at  present  are  entitled  to  their  prico. 
The  honour  of  the  landowners  is  said  to  be 
security  for  the  payment  and  maintenance  of 
tenant-right.  Wo  are  acquainted  with  a  case  of 
recent  occurrence,  which  illustrates  the  reliance 
to  be  placed  on  that  guarantee.  Somo  time  ago, 
a  farmer  purchased  the  tenant-right  of  a  farm  on 
the  estate  of  a  nobleman  in  Downshiro.  He  paid 
for  this  right,  and  laid  out  on  the  farm,  on  ob- 
taining possession,  asumof  tifteenhundred  pounds. 
Last  year  he,  unfortunately  for  his  interest, 
gave  some  assistance  in  the  management  of  a 
fever  dispensai7  or  hospital  in  a  village  on  the 
estate.  In  this  position  he  did  not  absolutely 
agree  with  the  views  of  the  landlord,  or  the  land- 
lord's factor,  The  matter  was  of  importance  to 
the  villagers  and  farmers  in  their  neighbourhood. 
Landowners  in  Ireland  are  occasionally  opinion- 
ative  ;  and  this  difference  in  opinion  regarding 
the  management  of  a  benevolent  institution  led 
to  the  expulsion  of  the  tenant,  without  the 
slightest  recompense  for  his  original  payment  and 
subsequent  outlay,  given  and  made  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  noble  landowner,  who  punished  the 
fragment  of  independence  on  his  estate  by  a  fine 
of  fifteen  hundred  pounds.  Independence  is  crime 
on  these  estates  ;  and  farmers  are  understood  to 
barter  their  consciences  for  their  farms,  and  give 
so  much  money  for  the  difference  in  value. 
A  wise  Government  never  would  leave  the 
large  sums  of  money  invested  in  the  tenant- 
right  of  Ulster  by  its  farmers  unsecured  by 
statute-law.  The  meaning  of  tenant-right  there 
differs  widely  from  its  meaning  in  the  other 
provinces.  In  the  first  it  is  property  acquir- 
ed, and  in  the  second  property  to  be  acquired. 
In  the  one  it  is  capital  formed  ;  in  the  other 
capital  to  be  formed.  In  Ulster,  the  tenants  say, 
legalize  the  eustom  of  the  country  ;  statutize  what 
Lord  Stanley  described  as  the  common  law — so 
that  we  may  have  an  outlay  of  fifteen  millions 
sterling  secured,  and  then  give  us  security  for 
future  improvements.  The  tenantry  of  the  other 
provinces,  with  a  few  exceptions,  can  only,  and 
do  only,  demand,  under  the  name  of  tenant-right, 
security,  through  leases  or  otherwise,  for  the  out- 
lay which  they  may  hereafter  make  on  improve- 
ments.   Both  requests  are  strictly  reasonable, 


and  we  repeat  of  the  Ulster  tenant-right^  that  if 
it  be  not  allowed,  it  must  bo  repaid. 

The  Government  propose  to  suppress  the  ro« 
vengeful  crimes  of  a  few  counties  by  coercion. 
We  dislike  the  cure,  because  it  is  expensive  and 
inefficient ;  ooercioncan  never  reach  secret  societies 
except  at  a  groat  cost.     A  change  in  the  consti- 
tutional law  is  far  more  likely  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose.     Juries  in  Ireland  and  England  convict 
only  when  they  are  unanimous.     Juries  in  Scot- 
land convict  by  a  majority.     The  assimilation  of 
the  Irish  to  the  Scottish  Law  in  this  point  would 
more  probably  aooomplish  the  object  in  Tiew,  than 
any  coercive  proceedings.  Men  become  the  execu- 
tioners of  tho  sentence  passed  by  a  secret  conclave, 
because  they  trust  to  one  friend  in  the  jury  if  they 
be  brought  to  trial.   It  wouldbe  more  difficultto  find 
six.    The  other  measures  likely  to  come  before  Par- 
liament look  wiser  and  better.  The  abolition  of  the 
entail  law — ^tlio  cultivation  of  waste  land  that 
might  be  made  profitable — a  regulation  of  the 
landlord  and  tenant  question — and  a  recognition 
of  tenant-right,  would  not  do  all  that  is  necessary, 
but  would  effect  much  that  is  required  to  still  the 
mighty  niurmuriugs  of  society  disorganised,  that 
come  across  the  channel  borne  on  every  western 
wind.     They  would  aid  materially  to  remove  the 
reproach   of   Ireland  from    tho   British    name. 
It    is    a    reproach    all    over    the    world.      At 
Foo-Ohoo,    one    of   the    most  distant   ports   of 
China,    the  Mandarin  asked  of  the  Hot.    Mr, 
Smith,   a  Church  of  England  missionary,  why 
Ireland  was  so  difficult  to  govern.     The  governor 
of  the  Central  Land — the  lord-Ucutenant  of  Foo- 
Choo,  would  have  been  startled  if  the  rev.  gentleman 
had  declared  all  his  knowledge  of  the  subject — of 
ministers  without  churches,  of  abstiuteo  bishops, 
of  religious  teachers,  Mho  scarcely  know  the  names 
of  thoir  paribbes ;  and  who  have  helped  to  produce 
a  population,  often  devoid  of  principle,  always 
crushed  by  poverty,  sometimes  maddened  to  crime. 

Agriculture  is  the  staple  trade  of  Ireland. 
Gradually  it  will  increase  in  other  business.  But 
it  is  eminently  qualified  for  a  great  agricultural 
community.  Its  soil  is  rich,  and  its  climate  more 
genial,  on  the  average  of  the  whole  year,  than  that 
of  any  other  E  uropean  country.  The  doom  of  being 
an  agricultural  country  is  not,  therefore,  severe  on 
Ireland  ;  but  the  doom  of  being  confined  to  land, 
without  the  power  of  improving  it,  and  without  an 
inducement  to  extend  it  from  the  surrounding 
waste,  has  cramped  the  energies  of  the  people, 
checked  any  tendency  to  advancement,  left  them 
contented  at  the  lowest  stage  of  existence — the 
most  dangerous  position  for  a  nation,  because  it 
loaves  no  point  to  which  in  an  adverse  hour  they 
can  retreat.  A  nation  living  on  potatoes  must 
over  be  on  the  verge  of  rebeUion  or  destrootion. 


THE  CURRENCY  AND  THE  CABINET. 


Farliambnt  has  met.  The  Ministers*  message 
to  the  Legislature  has  been  read.  The  report  of 
the  Exeeutive  wisdom  to  the  LegislatiTe  wisdom 


is  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  along  wit^  illustra- 
tive discussions  and  debates.  The  latter  bear  the 
same  proportion  to  the  text  that  Lord  Robert«on'i 
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notes  0n  the  Edinburgh  Hebrew  Profeflsorship 
case  inyariably  sustain  to  his  interlocutors.    The 
loamed  Lord  gives  the  world  his  law  in  cypher, 
and  the  reasons  for  his  law  in  longhand.  Decisions 
of  three  lines  are  flanked  or  followed  by  the  learned 
punster,  judge,  and  poet,  with  three  columns  of 
notes,  and  observations,  and  explanations.     The 
ministry  proceed  on  the  same  plan,  although  their 
illustrations  are  scarce  so  interesting  and  useful. 
Their  conclusions  regarding  the  affairs  of  the  repub- 
lic are  to  be  found  not  in  plain  but  oracular  terms 
in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  and  their  reasons 
stretch  over  an  immense  surface,  to  be  expanded 
and  extended  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer and  others  ;   but  we  cannot  profit  by  state- 
ments to  be  made  on  Magazine  day.     The  mes- 
sage was  a  mixture  of  light  and  shade.     The 
monetary  system,  according  to  the  Ministry,  had 
been  ill,  but  was  recovering.     Commerce  is  in  a 
convalescent   state  they  say  ;  and  to  establish 
their  statement,  they  instruct  the  Directors  of  the 
Bank  of  England  to  take  one  per  cent,  from  the 
usurious  rate  of   interest   which   they   also  in- 
structed them  to  charge.     The  Directors  have, 
for    a    long  period,  reduced  or  increased  their 
rate   of   interest    on    Thursdays.       The    public 
have  been  long    accustomed  to  expect  altera- 
tions of  this  nature  on  Thursdays,  and  not  to 
look  for  them  on  other  days.     Unless  to  fortify 
the  assertions  of  the  Ministry  in  their  message, 
there  could  be,  and  there  was  not,  a  reason  for 

changing  the   practice  in   this  insUnoe.      The    F"""'  """  "^  "•""  ">»•»?'"  -7-  <;""  ^^»."iu.,  „i 
DiroctoM  do  not  «ay,  *e  presume,  that  money    ^ansdowne  never  read  it.     Lord  John  Hussell 


Act.  That  would  have  been  their  last  shift,  for 
it  works  well  to  them.  The  letter  was,  however, 
thoir  old  guard — the  reserve  between  them  and 
insolvency.  In  answer  to  Lord  Stanley,  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  an 
influential  member  of  the  Cabinet,  denied 
that  this  document  was  a  Government  letter, 
or,  in  any  sense,  the  act  of  the  Cabinet, 
but  simply  a  transaction  by  two  individuals 
who  hold  office,  and  who  tendered  to  the 
Bank  of  England  their  opinion,  their  ad- 
vice, and  their  service,  if  a  bill  of  indem- 
nity should  be  required.  The  Xoblo  Marquis 
was  very  plain  and  distinct  on  this  topic.  He 
repudiated  for  the  Government  any  right  to  direct 
the  Bank,  and  for  the  letter  any  claim  to  the 
consideration  of  a  Government  document.  We 
quote  the  words  used  by  him: — 

"  The  Government  had  no  authority,  and  claimed  no 
authority,  to  order  or  to  direct  the  Bunk,  or  to  indemnify 
the  Bank  for  any  course  they  might  take ;  hut  the  Bank  took 
the  responsibility  of  acting  upon  the  advice  which  was  given 
them.  They  took  the  course  which  was  undoubtedly  advised 
by  two  distiuguitihed  public  officers,  who  took  upon  them  not 
to  breiik  the  law  themselves,  not  to  authorise  a  breach  of  the 
law,  but  to  tell  them  that,  in  their  opinion  as  individuids,  tliQ 
Bank,  under  existing  circumstances,  would  be  justified  in  run- 
ning the  risk  of  violatiug  the  law.  It  was  opeu  to  the  Bank 
to  take  or  to  reject  the  advice  tendered — to  follow  or  to  dis- 
obey it.     The  Bank  thought  it  expedient  to  adopt  tho  advice,'* 

The  terms  of  the  letter  were  nevertheless  equally 
plain,  and  wo  must  assume  that  tho  Marquis  of 


was  so  plentiful  with  them  they  could  not  post 
pone  its  cheapening  for  two  days.     They  did  not 
anticipate  the  regular  turn  of  the  wheel,  because 
they  were  weighed  down  by  bullion.     They  did 
not  break  up  the  ordinary  course  of  proceeding, 
from  an  anxiety  to  serve  the  public,  and  econo- 
miso  one  per  cent,  to  tho  discounters  of  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday.     Arrangements  have  been 
made  hitherto  upon  the  understanding  that  interest 
would  remain  unaltered  from  Thursday  to  Thurs- 
day :  and  the  application  of  a  ministerial  screw  can 
alone  have  changed  the  established  use  and  wont. 
The  Ministry  committed  an  extraordinary  mis- 
take on  the  first  night  of  Parliamentary  business. 
We  noticed  in  last  month's  Political  Register,  a 
letter   issued    by   Lord  John   Russell  and   Sir 
Charles  Wood  to  the  Governor    and  Deputy- 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  which, 
under  promise  of  a  bill  of  indemnity,  they  ad- 
vised the  Bank  to  infringe  the   Currency  law. 
This  letter  slightly  revived   confidence.      It  is 
understood  that  the  London  bankers  wore  to  call 
out  their  deposits  from  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  the  call  could  not  have  been  met  witiiout  caus- 
ing signal  ruin  and  disaster  to  many  inr^i'ests.  We 
may  doubt  if  it  could  have  been  met  at  the  time, 
under  any  consequences.     The  authority  of  the 
Executive  seemed  however  to  justify  the  Directors 
in  issuing  above  the  limits  of  the  Bank  Charter 
Act ;    and   while  it   necessarily  destroyed  that 
measure,  it  also  relieved  the  panic  which  was 
seizing  all  classes.     The  Bank  Directors  have 
not  actually  required  to  infringe  the  terms  of  th« 


and  Sir  Charles  Wood  say  to  the  Bank  Bii-ec- 
tors,  on  24th  October, — 

"  IV  THE  COURSE  SHOULD  LEAD  TO  ANY  INFIUNGEMXNT 
OV  THE  EXISTING  LAW,  UEA  MaJESTY'S  GoVEaNMKNT  WILL 
UK  PEEPAHED  TO  PROPOSE  TO  PaHLIAMEM,  0:N  1X8  MEKT- 
INO,  A  BILL  OF  I^'DtM^•ITY." 

In  another  paragraph,  n£:ii  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment is  again  introduced,  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  that  this  Government  "  is  not  insensi" 
hie  of  the  evil  of  any  departure  from  the  law,'* 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  same  evening, 
Mr.  Shafbo  Adair,  in  seconding  the  address  to  the 
throne,  actually  styled  the  letter  *'  an  Act  of  tho 
Crown"  evincing  the  patriotism  of  the  Govem<> 
ment ;  while  Mr.  Herries  described  it  as  a  Go- 
vernment letter  ;  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, directly  replying  to  Mr.  Herries,  did  not 
question  the  accuracy  of  this  definition. 

An  inconsistency  of  this  nature  damages  a 
Grovernment  most  severely.  It  evinces  bad 
business  arrangements,  or  exposes  the  existence 
of  quarrels  in  the  concern.  It  resembles  a  publio 
confession  of  carelessness  on  the  part  of  an  in- 
fluential member  of  the  Cabinet,  who  must  have 
been  its  sleeping  partner. 

The  message  assured  the  members  of  the  Le- 
gislature that  commercial  confidence  was  reviv- 
ing, and  that  business  was  undergoing  an  im- 
provement. It  is  not  onr  business  to  chronicle 
insolvency  ;  but  tho  nnmber  of  banks  and  houses 
in  an  extensive  line  of  business  that  have  stopped 
payment  within  a  few  months  exceedi  we  believe, 
one  hundred  and  fifty.    Still  businens  may  be 
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improTing.     As  commentaries  on  the  assertion,  ,  the  ends  together — seren  and  a-half  left  a  profit 


the  drafts  of  the   Barbadocs   Btuik   were  dis- 


-bat  eight — eight  per  cent,  is  the  grand  Cabinet 


honoured  ;  intelligenco  of  the  stoppage  of  the    figure  to  make  out  a  paying  balance  according 
Union  Bank  at  Madi'id  was  leccivcd  ;  and  a  largo  ;  to  Lord  John  Russell. 

mercantile  stoppage  at  each  of  Newcastle,  Hull,  |      He  may  have  meant,  indeed,  and  he  probably 
and  LiTerpool,  was  made   known   in  London  on  ,  did   mean,    that    four   and   four-fifths,   or   five 


the  day  when  the  mcsbago  was  delivered. 

The  Cabinet,  however,  not  merely  hhow  igno- 
rance of  the  state  of  business,  but  also  of  its  prin- 
ciples. The  Premier  is  a  free-trader.  He  has 
been  latterly  the  champion  of  freo-trade  amongst 
the  aristocracy.     Nothing,  we  think,  is  more  in- 


per  cent,  would  have  stimulated  production,  re- 
lieved distress,  but  made  ultimately  a  severer 
pressure.  Are  we  then  to  understand,  that  dis- 
counts in  future  are  to  hoyer  between  fire  and  a- 
half  and  eight  ?  Is  a  perpetuity  of  the  existing 
rate  of  interest  contemplated  ?     It  would  be  wise 


consistent  than  to  find  a  statesman  profes!«ing  at  !  and  just  to  wring  out  replies  to  these  questions, 
one  and  the  same  moment  to  admire  free-trade  because  one-half  of  the  manufacturing  establish- 
and  Sir  Kobei*t  PeeVs  banking  bills.  There  are  ments  would  be  closed  at  once,  if  they  were 
certain  topics  where  the  shades  of  distinction  are  |  answered  afiirmatively.  Cheap  money  has  esta- 
very  nice,  but  between  free-trade  and  the  Cur-  :  blished  the  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  com- 
rency  laws,  the  difierenco  is  all  that  rests  between  j  merce  of  Britain.  Bear  money  will  dis-eatablish 
white   and   black.     The  Currency  laws  cherish  |  them  irretrievably. 

monopoly — enact  monopoly — and  confer  mono-  j  In  the  midst  of  mistakes  the  GoTemment  have 
polios.  They  proceed  from  their  preambles  to  >  formed  a  good  resolution.  The  perfect  bill  is  to 
their  perorations  on  the  principles  of  monopoly,  I  be  put  on  trial.  A  Committee  of  the  House  of 
and  yet  are  supported  by  free-traders,  erroneously  Commons  is  to  examine  its  working,  for  we  anti- 
80  called.  cipate  no  successful  opposition  to  the  motion  with 

This  Premier — the  chief  of  a  free-trade  Ca-  |  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  con- 
binet — defends  his  fixed  rate  of  interest  letter  to  ,  elude  his  speech  on  Tuesday.  The  appointment 
the  Bank  of  England,  on  the  plea  that  if  notes  i  of  the  Committee  has  been  agitated  through  sdf- 
had  been  issued  at  £4  Ib's.  or  £,5  per  cent,  there  >  ferings.  There  have  been  no  large  assemblages 
would  have  arisen  a  most  ruinous  reaction.  I  against  the  present  system.  There  has  been  no 
Against  ruin  Lord  John  IlusscU  deems  it  neces-  ,  popular  agitation  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the 
sary  to  fortify  the  country  by  eight  per  cent.  term.  That  has  yet  to  be  commenced  in  an 
He  saves  merchants  from  themselves,  and  the  earnest  way  ;  and  it  will  be  well  if  the  object 
temptations  of  too  much  money.      Some  time  ago,    it    could    serve    may    be    attained    without    a 


the  highest  rate  of  interest  "  exactablc"  by  law 
was  five  per  cent.  ;  but  still  more  lately,  the 
lowest  rate   that    the    Bank    of   England  was 


recurrence  to.  this  plan  of  teaching  statesmen  ; 
for  when  the  truth  once  breaks  upon  the  popular 
mind — when   idle    multitudes  learn    that  their 


advised  by  the  Government  to  charge  was  eight  i  homes  are  cheerless,  cold,  and  empty,  in  order  to 
per  cent.  We  are  told  that  England  is  a  richer  gain  a  few  rich  men  two  per  cent,  or  three  per 
country  than  Scotland.  The  characteristic  of  a  cent,  additional  on  their  capital  per  annum — 
poor  country  is  dear  money.  Judged  by  that  rule  |  much  that  has  been  done  will  be  undone  ;  much 
England  must  be  a  poorer  country  tlian  Scotland;  ;  that  has  been  wrongously  paid  will  require  to  be 


for  during  the  greatest   severity  of  the  pressure 
in  1847,  good  bills  have  been  discounted  in  Scot- 


repaid  ;  and  measures  will  be  rashly  passed  that 
should  be  the  fruit  of  sedulous  careful  inqniry. 


land  for  six  and  a-half  per  cent,  to  the  regular  |  We  are  now  told  that  bullion  is  returning — 
customers  of  the  leading  banks.  That  fact,  how-  that  there  are  ten  millions  of  sovereigns  in  the 
ever,  has  not  ruined  Scotland.     It  has  caused  no    Bank — ^that   Britain    is    attracting   the   world's 


terrible  reaction.  Business  there  has  been  firmer, 
and  failures  have  been  fewer,  than  in  England. 
The  history  of  the  crisis  is  a  tribute  to  the  supe- 
riority of  Scottish  banking ;  but  Lord  John 
Russell  thinks,  or  says,  that  the  mercantile 
interest  require  to  be  curbed  by  a  high  rate 
of  interest  and  to  be  guided  by  the  Government. 
This  we  believe  is  the  first  time  that  any  states- 
man has  actually  spoken  in  favour  of  dear  money. 
And  the  argument  establishes  a  character  to  the 
speaker  of  a  guileless  ignorance  of  everything 
connected  with  this  department  in  his  craft. 
Merchants  and  manufacturers,  wincing  under  the 
infliction  of  low  discounts,  would  form  an  e^ 
cellent  theme  for  George  Cruikshank  or  H.  B. 
They  may  be  fancied  standing  quite  aghast  at 
the  bank  counter,  with  the  discount  note  between 
their  fingers,  and  trembling  to  find  four  and  four- 
fifths  only  charged.  At  six  they  might  have 
struggled  through — seven   could  have   brought 


gold  once  again.  But  how  is  this  accomplished? 
Sir  Robert  Peel  promised  to  restore  gold  by  the 
sale  of  goods,  yet  nobody  believes  that  we  are 
drawing  in  a  single  sovereign  on  that  account. 
The  gold  imported  comes  in  exchange  for  stock 
exported.  The  shares  held  in  foreign  companies 
— the  funds  of  foreign  governments,  formerly 
owned  here,  have  been  thrown  on  all  the  Stock 
Exchanges  of  the  Continent  and  America.  We 
are  not  drawing  gold  for  nothing,  or  for  manu- 
factures. This  kind  of  improvement  resembles 
the  improvement  of  the  revenue  from  a  direct 
tax.  It  is  quite  a  sure  card.  Any  mercantile 
house  with  goods  to  sell,  and  willing  to  run  them 
off  at  any  sacrifice,  will  establish  a  momentary 
capital.  The  end -of  sacrificing  goods  and  pro- 
perty to  obtain  money,  and  to  raise  a  fictitious 
.^capital,  would  be  apparent  in  the  merchant's  case. 
We  fear  it  is  not  diametrically  difierent  in  that 
of  the  nation.    The  end  must  be  the  GageiU. 
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It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  age,  if  the  opinion  be 
correct,  that  norelists,  likojoumaliflts  and  writers 
of  yet  higher  pretension,  prudently  follow  its  pre- 
▼ailing  tastes  and  opinions,  and  no  longer  aspire 
to  lead — that,  in  the  most  slight  and  ephemeral 
work  of  entertainment,  as  well  as  in  the  highest 
compositions  of  the  class  romance,  we  find  those 
great  political  and  moral  questions  which  stir  the 
generfd  heart  to  its  core,  often  ably  discussed,  and 
always  In  some  shape  brought  prominently  for- 
ward to  point  the  moral,  if  not  to  adorn  the  tale. 
In  not  unfrequent  recent  instances,  the  basis,  aim, 
and  end  of  the  most  brilliant  fictions  of  the  day 
has  been  the  "  Condition  of  England  Question." 
Mr.  B'Israeli  has  risen  in  his  prime  of  intellect, 
from  the  Henrietta  Temples,  and  such  like  of  his 
ferrid  youth,  to  Sybil  Gkrard,  the  "  Daughter  of 
the  People;*'  and  some  of  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytfcon's 
most  effectire  novels  are  expressly  intended  to 
illustrate  existing  social  ills  and  anomalies. 
In  the  days  of  Godwin,  Holcroft,  and  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald,  something  of  the  same  sort  began  to  be 
risible  in  our  light  literature  ;  but  what  was  then 
the  exception  is  now  become  the  rule.  Madame 
Wolfensberger,  better  known,  perhaps,  by  her 
maidenly  English  appellation  of  Miss  Burden, 
has  in  her  recent  romance  of  "All  Ciasses,"  fol- 
lowed in  this  noble  track,  her  object  being  to  il- 
lustrate, by  an  ingenious  and  amusing  story,  the 
great  truth  that  goodness,  worth,  and  tl^lont,  are 
confined  to  no  particular  class  of  society ;  and, 
more  especially,  that  what  too  often  passes  for  re- 
finement and  the  highest  civilization  is  no  guaran- 
tee for  the  possession  of  trtie  dignity  of  mind  and 
the  personal  and  social  virtues  ;  and,  farther,  that 
what  is  popularly  called  education^  apart  from 
the  discipline  which  developes  and  strengthens 
moral  principle,  is  of  little  intrinsic  value,  if  not 
positively  an  enlarged  power  for  mischief,  to  the 
individual  who  possesses  it,  and  the  bane  of  society. 
But  these  results  rather  unfold  themselves  in 
the  course  of  the  narrative,  and  in  the  dramatic 
developemettt  of  character,  than  in  direct  lessons 
and  examples,  or  moral  reflections;  though  the 
latter,  in  proper  time  atid  place,  are  not  wanting. 

The  novel,  like  every  other  well-conceived  pic- 
ture of  actual,  contemporary  life,  consists,  as  the 
title  implies,  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  persons 
of  all  characters,  ranks,  and  stations  ;  but — 
what  ^-e  do  not  always  find  in  such  sketches — 
from  each  varying  rank  are  drawn  the  good,  the 
Worthless,  and  the  mixed  sharers  of  a  common 
humanitV'-^the  purest  virtue,  together  with  the 
most  abject  vileness,  being  found  in  high  life  ; 
and  the  chosen  resting-place  of  worth,  elegance, 
cultivation,  refined  taste,  and  pure  and  elevated 
felicity,  chiefly  among  the  middle  classes  of 
English  society. 

The  plot  turns  upon  the  somewhat  hackneyed 
incident  of  the  suppression  of  a  will ;  but  incidentfl 


of  all  sorts  are  now  so  much  outworn,  that,  to  in- 
vent a  new  incident  that  will  surprise  any  reader, 
is  at  least  as  difficult  as  to  invent  a  new  pleasure 
that  will  stimulate  the  palled  and  indurated  tasto 
of  the  worn-out  man  of  pleasure. 

Tct  the  manner  c^  dressing  up  and  presenting 
the  old  familiar  incident  still  aflbrds  scope  for 
the  display  of  original  talent  in  fresh  details  and 
new  combinations.  And  here,  as  in  the  solid  and 
primary  object  of  her  work,  the  power  of  our  au- 
thoress is  found. 

No  fitter  scene  for  the  encounter  and  Jostle  of 
**  All  Olassbs"  could  be  imagined  on  the  earth's 
surface  than  the  crowded  streets  of  London — of  all 
classes  save  the  women  of  the  higher  ranks.  But, 
by  help  of  a  little  permissible  license,  the  hero- 
ine of  the  tale,  though  an  Earl's  daughter,  makes 
her  first  appearance,  alone  and  unattended,  in 
this  unusual  way.  Lady  Clara  EUersby  is,  how- 
ever, no  ordinary  young  lady  of  quality,  either 
by  character  or  education ;  and,  musing  and 
moralizing  on  the  motley  scene  into  which  shto 
had  plunged,  the  brave  giri  is  first  seen  on  the 
gloomy  afternoon  of  a  cold  day  in  February, 
passing,  with  hasty  steps,  along  one  of  the  busiest 
parts  of  Oxford  Street  :— 

"  She  was  simply  and  elegantly  dressed  in  a  black  vel- 
vet pelisse,  with  a  large  shawl  wrapped  around  her  slender 
and  grSfcefiil  figure,  and  though  a  veil  of  rich  laoe  was 
drawn  down  ihmi  her  little  satin  bonnet,  it  rather  en- 
hanced than  oonoealed  the  beauty  of  her  youthful  face.  She 
had  scarcely  reached  her  eighteenth  year,  and  her  carriaso 
and  appearance  bespoke  her  of  a  class  of  which  the  femsue 
members  rarely,  if  ever,  trend  the  busy  thoroughfiuies  of 
I/mdon  alone. 

"  Yet  her  manner  was  qaiet  and  self-possessed  as  she 
glided  quickly  through  the  throng,  without  glancing  to 
the  rii^it  or  the  left,  as  if  it  were  not  for  the  first  time 
that  she  found  herself  thus  unaccompanied.  Her  pale, 
earnest  countenauoe  had  an  expression  of  thought  beyond 
her  y^ars,  and  the  bright  animation  of  her  dark  eyes  be- 
trayed the  secret  joy  of  her  heart  at  escaping,  though  only 
for  a  brief  space,  ft^m  the  trammels  with  which  rank  en- 
slaved her,  aiid  of  proving  herself  a  usefol  member  of 
the  society  which  her  relatives  insisted  she  was  only  bom 
to  adorn.  She  knew  that  her  puipose  was  good,  and  no 
iklse  notions  of  danger  or  impropriety  occurred  to  fabr 
mind  to  diminish  her  pleasure  in  the  fulfilment  of  a  task 
she  considered  a  doty. 

There  were  fewer  people  than  ordinary  in  the  streets, 
for  it  was  a  hard  frost,  and  those  who  were  not  well 
defended  by  coat  or  miantie  from  the  cutting  east  wind 
harried  with  the  utmost  rapidity  along.  No  one  noticed 
or  recognised  the  fair  young  giri,  and  she  had  reached 
the  end  of  Shepherd  Stroet  without  interruption,  when 
the  plaintive  voice  of  n  Woman  demanding  charity  attracted 
her  attention.  It  was  not  in  the  ordinary  whine  of  a  com- 
mon boggar  that  the  petitioner  close  at  her  side  implored 
her  to  have  compassion  on  a  poor,  suffering  fellow-crea- 
tnre,  and  give  her  something  to  save  her  sick  husband 
and  herself  fit>m  perishing  of  oold  and  hunger.  The  man- 
ner and  the  language  were  those  of  a  female  of  an  edu- 
cated class,  and  the  young  giri  involuntarily  arrested  her 
stepe,  and  turned  suddenly  to  look  at  the  speaker,  struck 
by  the  extraordinary  rcseihbkince  of  the  voice  to  that  of 
one  well  known  to  )ier,  but  whom  she  had  no  reason  to  love. 

"  But  instead  of  the  beautiful  and  spoiled  child  of 


•  By  Madame  Wolfensbezger,  Author  of  <*  Seymour  of  Budley,"^the  '*  Ward  of  the  Crown,"  &c.,  Ac.    3  volumes. 
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luxury,  trlose  ima^re  thrse  tones  had  brotiglit  to  li'^r 
mind,  sho  saw  a  fhdoH.  sickly,  and  brokcn-hcnrtod  lo  'k- 
ing  creature,  whoso  thin,  rairjr<*d,  ami  dirty  pramwnts 
scarcely  served  to  cover  her  lueajjre  figure,  but  were  no 
defence  a^inst  the  cuttinsr  blast.  Yet  the  hand  .the 
held  forth  f(»r  charity  w:\s  delicate  r\nd  beiutifully  f(  rinod  ; 
and,  thou<jh  she  was  no  longer  young,  her  pale  face  bore 
evident  traces  of  no  ordinary  beauty. 

*'  '  I^y,  have  compossion,  or  we  must  die  in  th? 
fltrccti/  were  her  concluding  words,  as  she  fixed  her 
bright,  eag«^r,  hollow  eyes  on  the  face  of  her  sho  ad- 
dressed ;  and  the  girl  who  had  sought  a  penny  in  her  bag, 
AS  for  a  common  beggar,  exchanged  it  for  hnlf-a- crown, 
which,  with  a  gentle  expression  of  pity,  she  pUocd  in 
the  woman's  hand,  and  rapidly  pursued  her  way. 

"  She  li;)tened  not  to  the  poor  creature's  thanks. 

Horo  are  two  specimens  of  the  eztromes  of  the 
social  classes.  Odiers  are  congregated:  Sir  John 
0 albert,  a  man  of  fashion,  callous,  vicious — ^in- 
deed, a  thorough  profligate  and  rillain — ^lA'ho,  at- 
tracted by  youth  and  beauty  unprotected,  dogs 
the  young  girl's  steps  ;  and  Mrs.  Waller,  the  ob- 
ject of  her  furtive  expedition — ^her  poor  old  go- 
verness. There  may  seem  something  infra  dig. 
in  a  heroine  of  romance  appealing  for  protection 
to  the  policeman,  instead  of,  as  of  yore,  to  the 
knight,  armed  eap-ix-pee,  who  ever  appears  at  her 
extremity ;  but  in  our  day,  in  a  winter's  afternoon 
in  Oxford  Street,  how,  save  by  calling  the  police- 
man, was  any  damsel  to  get  rid  of  the  imperti- 
nent profligate,  who,  with  undaunted  effirontery, 
persisted  in  forcing  his  company  upon  her.  At 
the  close  of  a  spirited  and  much  more  sensible 
sjf>eech  than  usually  comes  from  a  distressed  hero- 
ine's mouth,  the  young  lady  did,  therefore,  threaten 
to  call  the  policeman,  remarking — **  Thank  hea- 
ven! no  honest  woman  need  now  fear  to  walk  the 
^eets  of  London." 

"  As  she  ceased  speaking,  the  policeman  to  whom  she 
had  alluded  came  within,  a  few  paces  of  them,  and  stood 
IditeriAg  near,  as  if  curious  to  know  what  two  persons  of 
such  a  striking  appearance  could  be  doing  in  such  a  place. 
The  door  of  the  house  was  almost  at  the  same  moment 
opened  ;  and  whilst  the  gentleman  was  bestowing  male- 
dictions on  the  fellow  for  his  unwelcome  presence,  the 
lady  sprang  into  the  passage,  and  closed  the  entrance  be- 
hind her. 

*'  'Is  Mrs.  Waller  at  home?'  she  demanded  of  the 
boy  who  had  given  her  admission. 

**  Yes,  Miss,  you  will  find  her  in  the  back  room,  on 
the  second  story,"  he  replied,  and  he  stood  aside,  to  let 
her  pass  to  the  narrow  stairs,  which,  though  steep  and 
vncarpeted,  were  strictly  clean.  Each  lodger— and 
there  were  many  in  the  dwelling — ^washed  in  turn  the 
flight  leading  to  the  chamber  she  occupied  ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  poverty  there  was  order  and  neatness,  for  that 
house  was  the  abode  of  honest  industry,  and  of  people, 
who,  though  they  had  to  struggle  with  many  cares,  had 
a  modest  pride  in  maintaining  the  decenci#s  of  a  life. 
The  lady  thanked  the  Ud,  and  requiring  no  farther  infor- 
mation, she  flew,  light  as  a  bird,  up  the  steep  ascent.  She 
did  not  even  stop  to  ask  for  admission  at  the  door  of  the 
chamber  she  sought ;  but  gently  pushing  it  open,  she 
entered  without  hesitation. 

'*  It  was  a  small  place,  only  dimly  lighted  from  a  back 
window,  opening  above  a  narrow  court,  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  high,  gloomy,  brick  houses,  whose  smoking 
chimneys  completely  obsoured  the  sky.  Nevertheless,  it 
presented  a  cheerful  contrast  to  the  streets  the  girl  had  so 
recently  trodden,  for  a  bright  coal  fire  threw  its  warm  and 
glimmering  rays  on  the  snow-white  walls,  and  the  few 
articles  of  simple  furniture  ranged  around  them,  whilst 
the  happy,  placid  countenance  of  the  only  inmate  of 
this  humble  dwelling  seemed  to  prochum  that  she  felt 
nothing  wanting  there. 


If 
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She  was  an  oM  woman,  yet  her  complexion  wa  ^ 
r(»innrk.ibly  fair  and  clean,  and  her  brisrht  gi*cy  c/os 
sparkled  with  intcllisrence,  thouili  the  short  cut  hair  t  hat 
apppai*»5d  fmm  beneath  her  nontly -plaited  cap  was /"wlrts 
as  silver,  .she  wore  a  pliin  black  stutf  dress,  and  ^i  bkick 
silk  npron,  on  which  not  a  speck  of  dust  was  to  hf  seen  ; 
hut  thoujjh  cvcrythinj  around  her  was  exquisitely  neat, 
there  was  not  the  slightest  approach  to  any  0f  tbo«o 
luxuries  of  life  on  which  the  better  paid,  even  of  the 
working  classes,  too  frequently,  now  iu  times  of  ui^rtain 
proiipcrity,  expend  the  gains  which,  in  a  more  simple 
stnto  of  socscty,  were  hoarded  as  a  resource  in  old  ige  or 
misfortune.  The  only  exception  to  the  geneml  porer.y 
of  the  apartment  was  a  rich  gold  chased  watch  o( 
antique  fashion,  that  hung  by  a  much-worn  ribbon  i^ve 
the  chimney -piece.  A  small  kettle  sung  upon  the  fire, 
and  the  solitary  lodger  having  laid  aside  her  knitting,  was 
enjoying  a  few  minutes  of  idlu  meditation,  afler  her  usual 
afternoon's  refreshment  of  a  cup  of  tea,  when  she 
was  disturbed  by  the  sudden  apparition  of  her  youthful 
visitor. 

'* '  My  own  dear  I^ady  Clara  !*  she  cried,  the  raoment 
she  recognised  her.*' 

This  is  a  good  specimen  of  another  and  a  large 
class.  From  the  conversation  which  followed, 
the  reader  gathers  that  Lady  Clara,  who  had 
lately  arriyod  at  her  noble  father*s  residence  in 
London,  had  been  adopted  and  educated  by  her 
late  grand-uncle.  Sir  Charles  Talbot,  whom  her 
father.  Lord  Ellersby — an  effete^  vain,  and 
thoroughly- selfish  worn-out  man  of  fashion — de- 
scribed as  "  a  Liberal  and  a  Radical  ;*'  who  had, 
accordingly,  filled  the  young  girl's  head  with  all 
manner  of  pestilent  notions,  and  finally  left  her 
completely  unprovided  for  ;  as,  dying  without  a 
will,  the  estates,  and  large  ready-money  fortune 
of  the  Baronet,  fell  to  his  lordship,  as  the  heir-at- 
law.  This  unaccountable  oversight — or,  rather, 
cruel  injustice— was  not  confined  to  Lady  Clara. 
The  Baronet  had  also  brought  up  an  orphan 
youth,  the  nephew  of  his  deceased  wife,  through 
whom  his  estates  came  ;  and  it  was  generally 
understood  that  this  young  Sydney  Wallingtou 
was  to  inherit  the  landed  property,  while  Lady 
Clara  received  the  sixty  thousand  pounds  of 
consols  possessed  by  the  Baronet.  The  young 
man,  who  had  been  her  playmate  in  their  happy 
childhood,  her  lover  in  riper  years,  was  by  this 
time  called  to  the  bar — a  briefless  barrister  aud 
disappointed  heir.  The  affair  of  the  inheritance 
was  inexplicable.  It  was  generally  understood 
that  Sir  Charles  had  no  dearer  wish  than  for  the 
union  of  the  two  young  persons  who  had  been  to 
him  as  beloTod  children,  and  on  whom  he  in- 
tended to  bestow  his  whole  fortune.  Clara  had 
been  adopted  by  her  grand-unde  on  the  death  of 
her  mother.  The  union  of  her  parents  had  been 
as  brief  as  unhappy  and  unequal.  The  poor 
younger  son  of  a  noble  family  had  married  an 
imagined  city  heiress.  Her  father  became  bank- 
rupt. There  was  no  fortune  ;  and  the  disap- 
pointed husband  afterwards  succeeding  to  riches, 
rank,  and  title,  by  the  death  of  his  elder  brothers, 
felt  himself  clogged  for  life  with  a  city  wife,  who 
did  not  even  bring  an  heir  to  his  name. 

**  'Beautiful,  young,  and  noble,'  said  Mrs.  Waller, 
'  numbers  envied  her  whilst  living,  yet  she  died  of  a 
broken  heart — the  victim  of  selfishness  of  others.' 

" '  Yet  surely  my  father  grieved  for  her  losst'  said 
Lady  Clara,  whilst  tears  filled  her  ^yes. 
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"  *  I  know  not,  my  child,  for  soon  afterwards  I  left  the 
house  with  you.  Two  years  after  your  poor  mother's 
death,  he  married  his  present  wife.' 

'  •*  *  And  who  was  this  lady  V  asked  the  girl.  *  I  know 
nothing  of  her  history  before  she  became  my  father's 
wife.* 

"  '  She  was  said  to  be  the  widow  of  an  Indian  officer, 
living  at  Cheltenham,  on  a  tolerable  jointure,  when  my 
Lord  made  her  aoquaintanoe  at  a  publio  ball/  answered 
Mrs.  Waller.  *  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  poor  Scotch 
Baronet,  without  brothers  or  sisters,  and  had  an  un- 
blemished character.' 

"  '  Was  her  father  living  V  *  No;  he  died  when  she  was 
Tery  young,  and  as  she  had  no  near  relative,  and  no  for- 
tune, she  went  out  to  India  to  seek  a  husband.  She 
returned  a  widow  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and  could  not 
have  been  more  than  three-and  twenty  when  your  father 
married  her  six  years  ago. '  '  She  is  still  very  beautiful, ' 
was  the  girl's  only  reply. 

"  '  Yes ;  and  when  she  came  a  bride  to  your  uncle's  at 
Westboume  Abbey,  she  waa  the  most  perfect  creature  I 
over  beheld  ;  but  still  she  was  no  favourite  of  Sir  Charles 
Talbot's.'  " 

On  the  character  of  this  Countess  great  pains 
are    bestowed ;    and,  were    it    one   within  the 
bounds  of  ordinary  probability,  it  might  be  said, 
that,  in  spite  of  her  wickedness  and  actual  crimes, 
there  is  something  almost  heroic  in  the  fortitude 
and  self-possession  with  which  she  plays  her  despi- 
cable part  when  fairly  enmeshed  in  the  toils  her 
low  ambition  and  deep  deceit  had  woven  around 
her.     On  her  step-daughter,  the  Countess  ever 
looked  with  an  evil,  though  a  smiling  eye  ;  and, 
under  the  fairest  seeming,  daily  undermined  her 
in  the  affections  of  Lord  Ellersby,  partly  from 
hatred,  but  as  much  lest  any  part  of  the  vast 
fortune  which  she  had  secured  to  her  husband, 
by  her    secret  destruction    of  the  will  of   Sir 
Charles  Talbot,  might  be  diverted  from  herself 
and  her  only  child,  the  heir  which  she  had  bom 
to  the  family  honours.     Some  attachment,   or 
feeling  of  maternal  instinct  for  this  child,  was  the 
only  human    affection   which    lingered   in    the 
callous  heart  of  the  beautiful  and  still  youthful 
victim  of  low  ambition,  the  worshipper  of  fashion, 
whose  brilliant  life  was  aU  a  lie,  and  who  lived 
in  the  continual  fear  of  detection  and  exposure. 
Kor  was  it  long  before  these  fears  threatened 
to  be  realized.     She  was  already  in  the  power 
of  her  Scotch  cousin,  the  profligate   who  had 
annoyed  Lady  Clara  in   Oxford   Street.       Sir 
John  Calvert,  a  ruined  and  desperate  gamester, 
long  a  fortune-hunter,  and  now  a  needy  adven- 
turer about  town,  as  a  forlorn  hope,  formed  the 
design  of  marrying  the  beautiful  Lady  Clara, 
through  the  influence  of  her  step-dame,  and  ob- 
taining with  his  bride  a  fortune  of  at  least  thirty 
thousand  pounds.     Though  holding  unbounded 
power  over  his  victim,   from  knowledge  of  her 
early  history  and  the  arts  by  which  she    had 
gained  her  coronet,  and  its  troublesome  append- 
age, her  selfish  and  imbecUe  lord.  Sir  John,  was 
still  ignorant  of  the  darker  secret  of  the   de- 
stroyed will,  which  the  Countess  hoped  was  con- 
fined to  her  own  bosom. 

But  there  were  others  aware  of  the  guilty  affair^ 
and  so  acute  and  unscrupulous  an  observer  as 
Calvert,  as  soon  as  the  most  slender  olue  vas  ob- 
tained, could  not  long  be  baffled  in  his  purpose  of 


solving  the  mystery.  As  a  relative  of  the  Coun- 
tess, ho  had  been  inti*uducod  to  Lord  Ellersby, 
whom  be  adroitly  flattered,  while  to  his  wretched 
glittering  victim  he  now  dictated  his  own  terms. 
He  must  obtaiu  the  baud  of  Lady  Clara  with  a 
competent  fortune,  or  else.  He  must,  meanwhile, 
have  hush-money,  bribes  for  himself  and  others 
who  were  to  be  kept  quiet.  The  threats  and 
importunities  of  the  needy  and  unprincipled  spend- 
thi*ift,  in  his  private  interviews  with  the  Countess, 
and  the  mortal  agonies  and  dexterous  evasions  of 
the  miserable,  though  cool  and  well-practised  fair 
dissembler,  give  rise  to  many  effective  scenes. 
These  are  relieved — and  they  require  relief — by 
the  stolen  or  lucky  accidental  interviews  of  the 
young  lovers,  who,  gloomy  as  their  prospects  had 
become,  were  still  sustained  by  their  mutual  affec- 
tion, and  the  not  irrational  hope  of  better  days. 
Lady  Clara  had  an  independent  fortune  of  five 
thousand  pounds,  and  to  Sydney  briefs  might  soon 
come,  while  India  offered  a  fairer  though  distant 
resource.  These  scenes  of  young  romance,  and 
sketches  of  the  friends  that  the  young  pair  had 
inherited  from  their  guardian,  Sir  Charles — the 
excellentand  thoroughly  respectable  Daltons  ancL/ 
Anstruthers,  middle-class  people — if  not  so  ezoi^ 
ing,  better  bear  detaching  than  the  more  highly«t 
wrought  and  impassioned  passages ;  and  as  a  failr 
specimen  of  the  quieter  style  of  the  norel  we  shall 
take  of  these  extracts  one  for  all : — 

"  It  has  long  been  the  established  practice  of  novol 
writers  to  represent  every  man  and  woman  engaged  |a 
trade,  or  in  certain  professions,  or  who,  from  necessity  or 
choice,  live  apart  from  the  crowd  of  fashionable  idlers, 
who  call  themselves  the  great  world,  as  vulgar,  and  igno- 
rant of  the  common  usages  of  good  breeding  and  goo|d 
society,  though  making  the  most  ridiculous  attempts  to 
affect  them.  Wo  protest  against  such  representations,' 
not  only  as  utterly  false,  but  as  infinitely  prejudicial  to 
the  interests  of  society  in  general,  although,  perhaps,  by 
so  doing,  we  may  ourselves  incur  the  risk  of  being  pro- 
nounced most  lamentably  ignorant  of  the  written  and  un- 
written doctrines  of  bon  ton. 

**  Wo  have  known  too  many  bright  examples  in  direct 
contradiction  to  such  a  vulgar  prejudice  to  accept  as  truth 
that  which  we  are  convinced  is  a  fallacy,  bom  of  affectation, 
and  propagated  by  flippancy  and  impertinence.  In  the 
present  state  of  education  in  England,  there  are  gentle- 
men in  every  class  above  the  lowest  grades  of  retail  trades- 
men— men  of  high  honour,  of  cultivated  and  refined  minds, 
who,  having  reason  to  respect  themselves,  are  above  all 
vulgar  affectation  and  pretence. 

*'  Such  was  Mr.  Dalton,  once  the  solicitor  of  Sir  Charles 
Talbot,  to  whose  friendly  dinner  table  Wallington  was  that 
day  invited.  Ilis  house  was  of  moderate  dimensions,  and 
furnished  with  the  comfort  and  extreme  neatness  which 
are  to  be  found  in  England  alone.  A  well-dressed,  well- 
mannered  man-servant,  out  of  livery,  who  had  been  ten 
years  in  the  family,  ushered  Wallington  to  the  drawing- 
room,  where  there  were  neither  gilt  tables  nor  enormous 
mirrors,  nor  shelves  laden  with  useless  trumpery  orna- 
ments. A  few  choice  pictures,  by  the  best  living  artists, 
adorned  the  walls,  and  half-a-dozen  new  and  interesting 
hooks  lay  on  the  table,  evidently  there  for  perusal,  and 
not  for  show. 

'*  Mr.  Dalton  was  a  man  near  fifty,  of  middle  sta- 
ture, a  lofty  brow,  and  clear,  mild,  but  very  intellectual 
eyes.  His  wife,  who  received  her  guest  most  cordially, 
was  not  less  prepossessing  than  the  lawyer  himself.  She 
was  no  longer  young,  and  had  probably  never  been  hand- 
some ;  but  her  benevolent  smile  and  sweet  manners  were 
the  true  interpreters  of  her  active  goodness  and  enlightened 
generosity.    She  had  through  life  been  the  true  helpmate 
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nf  her  ha8bAnd<-*tb«  oonfldant  of  hii  thoughts  Mid  hb 
anxMet-^tlw  aympathiter  in  hii  tMies  and  pleMOTM. 
Hit  daily  nnoointion  with  her  pure  unoontaminated  and 
nnaeliUh  mind  had  lent  him  force  to  maintain  all  the  na- 
tural rectitude  and  dignity  of  his  character,  amidst  the 
war  of  petty  interesti  and  paltry  intrigues  with  which  his 
profeeeton  unavotdably  brought  him  in  contact. 

"  Amongst  the  company  which  Waliingtoa  fimnd  m- 
•embled  in  the  drawing-room  of  his  host,  were  a  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Anetruther,  who  had  recently  returned  to  England, 
after  a  year's  residence  in  Italy.  They  were  well-known 
to  him  as  old  neighbours,  their  country  house  being  only 
two  milei  from  Westboume  Abbey.  The  gentleman  wai 
«^liiei»  pleasing)  good-looking  man,  about  thirty;  the 
la^y  beautiful  and  well-dressed,  but  eridently  forgetful  of 
both,  in  her  ardent  interest  in  all  that  was  passing  around 
her,  and  for  everything  remarkable  In  nature  and  art. 

'<  *rwo  gentlemen  stood  near  the  Are,  whom  WallinglMi 
immediateily  reeognited  as  a  Mr.  Cunningham  and  Mr. 
Bolton,  barristers,  better  known  for  their  wit  and  aeknow- 
iedged  conTcrsational  powers  than  for  their  extensive 
practice  at  the  bar.  With  a  fow  rare  exceptions,  the  bar- 
rister nf  msny  brieA  has  not  time  to  be  a  literary  man. 

**  A  yo«ng  lady,  who  eat  semewhat  shaded  by  a  wnm 
near  the  eoft^  made  «p  the  party  {  and  the  astonishment 
and  delight  of  Walliogton  were  beyond  all  expression 
when  Mrs.  Dalton,  turning  towards  her  with  a  smile, 
said,  *  I  imagine  It  is  unnecessary  to  present  you  to  Lady 
CUura  fiHersby.' 

*<  Neither  of  the  young  people  spoke,  bat  a  glaaoe  was 
•xchanged  between  them,  as  Wallington  pressed  the  hand 
of  his  belored  in  his,  which  betrayed  all  their  pleasure  at 
this  unexpected  meeting,  and  convinced  their  liostess, 
whoeo  quick  observation  it  did  not  escrape,  that  she  had 
done  pevfeetly  Hght  in  bringfng  them  tocher. 

**  A  brilliant  oonversation  was  kept  np  till  the  attM>unoe> 
ment  of  dinner,  and  it  was  again  renewed  when  all  were 
teatod  round  the  social  board. 

••  No  extraordinary  display  of  useless  plate  was  made, 
neither  was  the  table  loaded  with  tasteless  pretences  to 
Une  cookery ;  there  was  no  champagne,  bttt  the  wines, 
though  few,  were  excellent  of  their  kinds.  Everything 
was  simple  and  good — thoroughly  English,  and  what  many 
would  have  called  old  faAhtoned,  but  the  wliole  was  con- 
ducted with  the  same  order  and  tranquility  as  at  the  din- 
ners of  the  first  nobleman  in  the  country  ;  for  Mr.  Dalto«i 
never  invited  more  company  than  the  domesties  of  his 
own  honsehold  were  competent  to  serve.  There  was '  no 
hired  cook  for  the  occasion  ;  there  was  no  assistant-waiter 
called  in,  unacquianted  with  the  habits  of  the  establish- 
ment, to  add  to  appearances,  and  to  throw  all  into  confu- 
sion ;  nor  were  any  attempts  made  to  introduce  modem 
^hions,  of  which  the  old  domestic  and  his  master  had  an 
equal  horror.  Everything  went  on  as  it  was  done  etery 
day,  and  evetybody  felt  as  perfectly  at  ease  ss  at  theft- 
own  table. 

**  The  party  was  not  too  large  for  geneml  oenversa- 
tlon,  nor  so  fine  as  to  think  it  proper  only  to  whisper  hi 
oouples.  Both  the  host  and  hostess  had  the  art  of  ani- 
mating their  guests  without  any  one  perceiving  their  in- 
fluence ;  and  the  graceful  Vivacity,  wit,  and  intelligence 
which  sparkled  around  them,  soon  made  both  Wallington 
and  Lady  Clara  forget  the  many  anxious  thoughts  which 
had  engaged  their  minds  when  they  entered  the  hiwyer's 
dWeUing." 

A  natural  turn  In  the  conversation  of  this  amiable 
and  highly-cultirated  middle-class  party  intro- 
diMed  the  subject  of  poetry,  literature,  and  the 
fine  arti.  A  paviral  in  the  spirit  of  art  was  pre- 
dicted, and  symptoms  of  a  firesh  ontbui!it  are  indi- 
cated,    Wallington  rejoiced  in  this.    He  said— 

"  '  It  is  only  when  the  spirit  of  the  age  finds  a  voice 
in  art,  as  it  has  done  in  literature,  that  it  can  possibly 
attain  perfection,  and  again  be  made  the  original  language 
of  a  new  and  undying  poesy.  And  1  have  the  most  ardent 
hopes  that  this  ere  long  will  be  the  case.  The  Umes  are 
rife  with  poetry ;  there  is  a  deep,  earnest,  longing  fer 


perfection  at  work  through  the  whole  of  the  great  onder* 
current  of  society,  though,  perhaps,  witli  many  of  tbe 
higher  olasses,  art  is  only  encouraged  as  a  fashion.* 

'"That  is  possible,'  said  Mr.  Dalton,  *bnt  ow 
authors  and  our  artists  hare  certainly  the  double  ad- 
vantoge  of  belonging,  at  the  same  time,  to  an  old  and  a 
new  world.  They  have  the  advanta|e  of  all  the  taste  and 
knowledge  the  higher  classes  have  (loaned  from  the  past, 
and  they  have  an  audience  recently  called  into  esittence, 
with  all  the  strone,  earnest,  unadulterated  feelings  of  t 
new  nation.  Shakspeare  had  not  a  more  frefh-minded 
people  to  appeal  to  when  literature  first  burst  upoo  tbe 
English  nation,  than  the  lower  orders  of  our  coonUr- 
men,  in  whom  the  recent  extension  of  knowledge  baa 
awakened  a  desire  to  be  refreshed,  utter  their  daily  toil, 
with  some  bright  glimpses  of  the  poeti7  of  existence."* 

These  extracts — and  we  wish  we  oonld  copy  oat 
much  more — may  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the 
more  sedate  and  instructive  portions  of  this  norel, 
though  we  shall  not  severely  Uame  them,  if  verj 
young,  for  preferring  its  dramatic  and  highly- 
exciting  scenes. 

As  time  wore  on,  the  £arl,  many  }rears  older  than 
his  beautiful  and  finscinating  wife,  had  become  a 
confirmed  invalid — fVetful,  selfish,  and  exacting. 
Tet  her  infiuence  over  him  remained  undiminished 
On  a  particular  evening  that  the  Countess  receired 
a  brilliant  dinner  party,  her  Infirm  husband  dined 
as  usual  apart  in  the  library,  but  by  rare  chance 
had  fbr  his  companions,  Mr.  Wallington,  whom  be 
saw  on  business,  and  the  Lady  Clara,  whom  her 
step-mother  could  well  spare.  The  !Earl  got  into 
such  good  humour  th&t  he  proposed  that  his  lady, 
who  came  into  the  library  for  a  feVr  minutes, 
should  take  Clara  and  Mr.  Wallington  to  the 
opera. 

*'  It  was  the  first  time  that  Wallington  had  ever  seen 
the  step-motlier  of  Lady  Clara  {  and  sneh  was  her  ex- 
«Mding  beauty,  ttiat  he  had  no  longer  wondered,  as  munf 
did,  at  Lord  Eilersby's  unequal  marriage. 

"  Slightly  above  tbe  middle  size,  her  perfect  form  bad 
preserved  all  the  roundness  and  elasticity  of  yoath,  and 
her  transparent  skin  had  tbe  smoothness,  and  almost  the 
polish,  of  highly^^hisellod  marble.  Her  ungloved  am 
was  a  model  for  sculpture  ;  and  as  WaUlngton  gaied  ea 
her  half-averted  face,  he  felt  he  had  never  before  seeo 
anything  so  faultless  in  outline  and  colour — so  soft, 
so  delicate,  so  truly  feminine.  The  expression  pleased 
hhn  less ;  yet  it  Was  very  sweet.  The  only  &ttlt 
that  ootid  be  fomaii  was,  that  the  fonshead  was  some- 
what too  high  ;  but  it  was  smooth  as  ivorj;  ttd 
the  small  Grecian  nose,  the  boautiful  mouth,  with 
its  pcrfoct  teeth,  and  bewitehing  smile,  and  above  all, 
the  largo  expressive  hasel  eyes,  with  their  long  black 
lashes  and  pewciHed  bMWs,  Were  perlect* 

**  The  lady  was  in  a  iuU  dress  of  green  velvet,  and 
old  point  lace.  A  roll  of  the  same  material,  intenpersad 
with  pearls,  was  mixed  with  her  raven  hair,  which, 
without  curls,  was  gathered  in  a  Grecian  knot  at  the 
back  of  her  head.  She  wore  no  ornament,  essept  a 
broach  of  rubns  and  brilliants,  and  «ar*riii|S  of  tbe 
same  stones. 

** '  Good  evening,  dearest  Clara/  she  said,  extesding 
her  hand  towards  her  daughter-in-law,  as  she  approached 
her.  '  My  dear  Lord,  I  am  glad  to  find  you  are  Mt 
atone.' " 

Throughout^  the  Countess  played  the  part,  in 
which  she  never  once  failed,  of  an  exquisite  dis- 
sembler ;  or,  if  she  started  for  an  instant  when 
she  first  saw  the  young  man,  whom  her  guilty 
deed  had  impoverished,  she  soon  recovered,  and 
received  Mr.  Wallington  with  her  softest  tones 
and  blandest  smiles : —  , 
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" '  I  am  doW^hted  to  sd©  you  here.  Lady  Clawi  has 
so  frequently  spoken  of  ficr  former  companion,  that  I 
feel  as  If  wo  had  already  met.' 

* '  Then,  gliding  forward,  and  maTting  a  graceful  sign 
for  her  guest  to  resume  the  chair  from  which  ho  had 
risen,  slie  took  a  ^eat  beside  her  husband. 

'*  •  Ah  !  dear  Eliersby,'  she  exclaimed.  '  how  charm- 
ingly quiet  you  are  here.  What  would  I  not  give  to 
form  one  of  your  little  circle,  instead  of  being  compelled 
to  play  the  irksome  part  of  hostess  to  all  those  tiresome 
people  in  the  drawing-room,  for  whom  I  don't  care  a 
straw.  * 

"'Why  dfd  you  invite  them  then,  dearest?*  de- 
manded the  Earl,  with  a^  much  of  reproof  in  his  tone  as 
politeness  would  allow  him  to  express  in  the  presence  of 
a  stranger. 

"  *  You  know,  my  best  lore,  I  have  done  it  entirely  on 
your  account, '  she  sofcly  replied.  '  I  thought  it  was  your 
wish,  Bince  your  illness  prevents  your  keeping  up  your 
political  interests  in  person,  that  I  should  do  all  In  my 
power  to  supply  your  place.*  " 

•  *  *  '« 

*'  Unlike  her  lord,  Lady  Eliersby  had  held  her  rank 
too  short  a  time  to  be  indifferent  to  opinion,  and  she 
never  allowed  an  opportunity  to  pass  of  rendering  herself 
agreeable  to  those  who  were  presented  to  her.  Yet  few 
men  suspected  her  of  vanity  ;  and  regarded  her  evideut 
desire  to  please  as  the  mere  result  of  her  tender,  benevo- 
lent, and  lively  nature.  The  cause  was  far  deeper — it 
was  to  lull  suspicion.*' 

On  tho  same  eyentng,  the  gay  party  in  Lady 
Eliersby 's  saloon  wero  highly  diverted  by  the 
melancholy  tones  of  a  street  ballad- singer.  Many 
witticisms  passed  ;  yet  tho  fashionables  were  not 
wholly  without  reflection  and  human  foeliaga  : — 

' '  Through  the  closed  shutters  pierced  the  full  tones  of 
a  clear,  melodious  female  voice.  But  it  was  not  of  a 
common  street  beggar.  The  rich  notes  were  exquisitely 
modulated  :  but  so  profoundly  melancholy  was  the  strain, 
that  all  tho  careless  pleasure-seekers  in  Lady  Ellorsby's 
drawing-room  were  struck  by  the  fearful  contrast  it  pre- 
sented to  their  own  levity,  and  there  was  silenco  for 
several  minutes. 

**  Tho  check  of  the  beautiful  Countess  herself  turned 
pale,  and  her  heart  gi-ew  chill,  as  she  listened  to  tho 
mournful  sounds.  It  was  not  the  music  that  had  touched 
her,  but  the  voice.  That  alone  brought  back  before  her 
eyes  the  haunts  of  her  childhood,  tho  trials  of  riper  years, 
and  a  circumstance  tlmt  it  had  been  tho  study  of  her 
Liter  life  to  blot  out  from  her  remembrance.  She  raised 
her  head  from  the  hand  on  which  it  had  rested,  she 
gazed  around,  as  if  to  assure  herself  it  had  not  been  a 
dream  that  had  distracted  her  ;  or  if  in  truth  her  pro- 
sent  existence  was  only  a  delusion,  from  which  at  some 
future  day  she  was  to  know  a  terrible  awakening.  Were 
the  honours,  the  wealth,  the  pleasures,  by  which  she  was 
surrounded,  all  a  mockery,  and  that  poor  wretch,  that 
sung  in  the  frozen  strec*ts  for  a  morsel  of  bread,  the  only 
creature  that  had  any  real  bond  to  her,  the  flattered 
child  of  fashion, -the  glittoriug  and  envied  idol  of  the 
hour — these  were  tho  wild  ideas  that  imrried  through  her 
brain. 

*'  Her  thoughts  drove  her  almost  to  madness,  yet  she 
mastered  them  cro  the  song  came  to  an  end.  *' 

At  a  later  hour,  Lady  Clara  and  Mr.  Walling- 
ton,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Ooun- 
toas,  had  taken  their  places  in  tho  cari-iago  wait- 
ing her,  to  go  to  the  opera.  Alone  together  fot 
an  instant,  Sydney  whitpored — 

*  *  *  I  fear  our  happy  days  at  Wostbourno  Abbey  can 
never  bo  renewed. ' 

*•  •  Charity,  for  the  love  of  heaven,  charity  !'  cried 
a  poor  tattered  creature,  coming  close  up  to  the  steps  of 
the  house  door,  and  holding  out  her  withered  hand  for 
alms  as  tho  youtht'al  pair  turned  from  thence  to  tho  car- 
riage. 


"  CQara  fenefW  the  voice  ;  it  was  that  of  the  same  poor 
eroAtare  who  iiad  accosted  her  in  Oxford  Street  that 
afternoon. 

**  Ere  the  woman  could  receive  her  bounty,  the 
Countess  appeared  at  the  open  hall  door,  and  a  domestic 
rudely  pushed  the  poor  creature  aside  to  make  way  for 
his  lady. 

"  The  beggar  turned  her  eyes  full  upon  tho  brilliant 
and  beautiiul  Lady  Eliersby,  wrapped  in  costly  furs,  and 
glittering  with  diamonds  ;  and  before  tho  servants  had 
time  to  interpose,  she  rushed  up  the  steps,  flung  herself 
at  her  feet,  and  seized  her  hand  in  hers. 

"'Crertrade!  oh,  Gertrude!  have  I  Ibund  you! 
Meroy,  mercy !  have  pity  at  length,  for  we  are  desti- 
tute !*  she  wildly  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  which  Wallingtoa 
instantly  recognised  to  be  that  of  the  street  singer. 

"  '  Is  the  creature  mad  !'  exclaimed  Lady  Eliersby, 
with  a  look  and  action  of  horror,  as  she  released  herself 
from  the  hand  of  her  suppliant,  and  rushed  to  the  car- 
riage, whilst  the  domestics  held  back  the  struggling 
begoar,  who  wildly  repeated  her  name  in  accents  of  de- 
spairing agony. 

"  '  Gertrude !  Gertrude !  stay  and  I  will  tell  ^on  who 
it  is  that  oalls  you  !  Monsters,  let  me  go ;  she  must,  she 
shall  know  me,  and  though  she  deny  me  a  crumb  from  her 
rich  board,  she  slmll  know  whom  she  condemns  to  starve.' 

"  Wallington  would  fain  have  tamed  to  question  the 
woman  as  to  the  meaninsr  of  her  words,  and  tho  cause  of 
her  distress,  but  the  Countess  called  to  him  sharply  from 
the  oarriage,  and  slipping  a  small  sum  into  tho  woman's 
hand,  he 'obeyed  the  summons. 

*'Not  a  word  was  spoken  by  any  of  the  trio,  as  they 
proceeded  rapidly  along  the  briUlantly-lighted  streets  to- 
wards the  opera  house.  It  would  be  difficult  to  And  a 
inore  danling  spectacle  than  Regent  Street,  when  the 
magic  df  gas,  dispelling  the  darkness  of  night,  displays 
more  riches  and  wonders  tlian  Ahiddin's  lamp  called  into 
existence  Riches,  not  engrossed  by  princes,  but  the  pro- 
perty of  free-bom  traders  ;  wonders,  not  wrought  by  tho 
tyranny  of- evil  agents,  but  by  the  labour  of  honest  and 
humbie  industry. 

**  And  yet,  though  dazzled  for  a  while  by  the  gorgeous 
display,  the  philanthropist  cannot  turn  from  it  without  a 
sigh,  when  he  remembers  the  days  of  wearing  toil,  tho  lives 
Of  half-famished  misery,  that  have  been  passed  by  the 
creators' of  all  this  treasury,  from  which  they  have  and 
cau  derive  no  benefit,  but  tho  scanty  means  of  prolonging 
an  existence  of  unceasing  labour,  debarred  from  all  tho 
healthy  pleasures  which  nature  intended  for  the  wholo 
human  race — verdant  fields,  and  often  from  tho  pure  air 
of  heaven,  he  must  feel,  that  even  in  the  fr-eest  lands, 
luxury  and  riches  have  their  slaves. " 

When  it  is  known  that  the  wretched  mendi- 
cant was  the  mother  of  the  Countess,  the  compli- 
cated distress  of  that  lady  may  bo  imagined. 
Lady  EDersby's  mother,  the  wife  of  the  Scotch 
Baronet,  had  eloped  from  a  bad  husband  with 
Mr.  Henry  Colville,  her  first  lover.  The  misery, 
the  self-devotion,  and  unabated  tenderness  of 
this  ill-starred  and  weak-principled,  but  not  un- 
principled pair^-their  love,  strong  as  deaths  out- 
living every  extreme  of  indigence  and  suffering, 
form  an  affi)oting  episode,  or,  rather,  principal 
part  of  the  story.  Under  the  name  of  Gordon, 
Mr.  Colville — originally  a  gay,  though tlesi,  and 
improvident  barrister,  finally  ruined  in  his  pro- 
fessional prospects  by  his  false  step  and  subse- 
quent marriage — ^had  settled  as  a  solicitor  in 
>Vestbourne,  and,  during  some  political  quarrel 
with  Mr.  Dalton,  had  been  employed  by  Sir 
Charles  Talbot  to  make  his  will.  Two  copies 
were  made,  and  formally  executed  ;  one  of  which, 
imagined  the  only  one,  had  been  found  by  tho 
Countess,  during  the  dying  hours  of  the  baronet, 
and  secretly  burnt,    A  bribe  to  Gordon,  who  im^ 
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mediately  left  that  part  of  the  country,  and  of 
whose  real  character  the  Countess  was  not  aware, 
made  all  easy.  Every  thing  had  succeeded  to 
her  wish,  or  if  sho  ever  experienced  the  terrors 
and  cowardice  of  guilt,  she  knew  nothing  of  its 
remorse.  But  now  her  mother,  her  wretched,  de- 
graded mother,  had  appeared,  and — tenfold 
worse—the  husband,  to  whom  that  mother  was  so 
tenderly  devoted,  was  Gordon,  the  man  she  most 
dreaded,  until  now  that  Sir  John  Calvert  also 
found  means  to  participate  in  her  dark  secret. 

Gordon,  or  Colville,  ruined  in  health,  steeped 
in  the  extremest  poverty,  and  goaded  by  con- 
science, was,  by  this  time,  only  withheld  from 
doing  all  the  justice  in  his  power  to  the  rightful 
heirs.  Lady  Clara  and  Sydney  Wallingion,  by  the 
passionate  entreaties  of  his  devoted  wife,  who  had 
worked  for  him,  begged  for  him,  been  his  fond  and 
tender  companion  in  every  scene  of  distress — by 
her  entreaties  to  spare  her  child  ;  her  callous  and 
ungrateful  child,  who,  in  the  height  of  her  guilty 
prosperity,  could  leave  her  mother  to  perish  of  want. 
If  sustenance  could  not  be  wrung  from  the  daugh- 
ter, by  love  or  pity,  for  her  wratched  mother,  bribes 
and  hush-money  were  largely  given  by  her  to  quiet 
Gordon.  But  this  aid  was  intercepted  by  the 
agent.  Sir  John  Calvert,  who  had  now  got  the 
Countess  completely  in  his  power,  and  only  re- 
quired possession  of  that  true  duplicate  of  the 
wiU,  which  he  had  learnt  existed,  to  render  him, 
as  he  fancied,  as  powerful  with  the  deceived 
Earl  as  with  the  guilty  Countess.  Through 
other  channels.  Lady  Clara,  and  also  Wallington, 
had  obtained  some  clue  to  the  settlement  of 
Sir  Charles,  and  Mr  Dalton  was  now  In  active 
pursuit ;  and  detection  would  have  been  inevit- 
able and  speedy,  save  for  the  strong  feeling  of 
maternal  love  still  lingering  in  the  breast  of 
Gertrude's  unhappy  mother,  distracted  between 
her  suffering  husband  and  the  daughter  whom 
she  had  abandoned  in  childhood,  and  deemed 
to  have,  for  this  cause,  a  double  hold  upon  her 
forbearance.  At  several  intervals,  when  Gordon 
was  upon  the  point  of  disclosing  the  compli- 
cated scheme  of  fraud  and  villany,  his  wife,  by 
address  or  supplication,  obtained  a  respite. 
Once,  Mr.  Wallington,  by  an  accident,  encoun- 
tered Gordon,  and  had  nearly  learned  the  secret 
so  important  to  him  ;  and,  again,  Lady  Clara,  in 
a  visit  of  charity,  discovered  Mrs.  Gordon.  From 
her,  nothing  was  to  be  learned  ;  and  all  trace  of 
the  Gk>rdons  was  again  lost,  as  they  instantly 
shifted  their  lodgings  to  elude  pursuit. 

From  the  splendid  boudoir  of  the  daughter,  so 
fortunate,  and  in  the  world's  eye  so  irreproach- 
able, we  are  invited  to  turn  to  the  squalid  lodging 
of  the  far  less  guilty  mother  : — 

"  Two  of  the  panes  in  the  only  window  it  contained 
were  nearly  closed  by  the  snow,  which  the  bitter  north 
wind  was  bearing  thick  against  it,  yet  the  fire  in  the 
narrow  grate  might  have  been  held  in  a  man's  hands. 
A  bed-stead,  with  a  ppojecting  head,  but  no  curtains, 
scarcely  left  room  for  a  person  to  pass  between  it  and  the 
chimney.  It  was  furnished  with  nothing  but  a  miserable 
flock  mattrcBB,  and  a  thin  dirty  blanket,  over  which 
were  spread  an  old  black  coat  and  several  other 
articles,  to  afford  the  warmth  it  failed  to  supply. 


**  Upright  on  this  miserable  resting  place  sst  Gordon, 
the  attorney,  with  a  woman's  tatterad  plaid  nLioUe 
gathered  over  his  shoulders.  He  was  paler  and  more 
emaciated  than  when  ho  had  addressed  Wallington  in  the 
street,  and  there  was  a  more  eager  and  restless  expressioo 
in  his  cle.ar  pale  eyes,  as  he  glanced  Irom  time  to  time 
towards  the  fire-place,  ai  if  longing  for  the  warmth  that 
was  not  there.  Close  beside  htm,  on  the  edge  of  h^s 
bed,  sat  his  wife,  still  beautiful  in  decay,  and  moir 
beautiful  than  many  in  the  freshness  of  youth,  frum  ths 
expression  of  deep  unutterable  love  with  which  she 
regarded  the  poor  dying  partner  of  her  meUncholv 
destiny.  What  would  the  noblest  and  the  richest  oftoa 
give  to  be  adored,  as  she  adored  that  penniless  man! 
She  knew  that  this  love  had  been  her  rain,  yet  bad  it 
alone  supported  her,  to  bear  for  long,  long  years,  th? 
withering  blight  of  all  else,  which  its  indui^nce  hid 
brought  upon  her. 

'*  She  had  a  little  broken  cup  of  ink  in  her  hand,  to 
which  her  husband,  from  time  to  time,  applied  his  pen. 
Ho  was  writing  on  a  small  sheet  of  coarse  paper ;  bn 
thin  hand  trembled  as  he  traced  the  lines  rapidly,  lik** 
one  who  wrote  from'^the  heart's  feelings  ;  and  when,  ai  if 
overcome  by  his  own  emotion,  he  paused,  and  raised  bis 
eyes  to  those  of  his  wife,  a  tear  stole  down  his  furrowed 
obcck. 

"  '  Margaret,'  ho  said,  '  though  I  have  yielded  lon^r 
to  your  entreaties,  I  know  I  am  doing  wrong  ;  and  if  I 
cannot  sec  those  I  wish.  I  must  finish  this  letter — I  will 
finish  the  letter.  Death  is  rapidly  approaching  mo,  and 
very  diflferent  is  the  conduct  I  ought  to  pursue,  to 
smooth  my  passage  to  the  grave ;  but  you  leave  me  uo 
other  resource.' 

"  '  Do  not  speak  thus,  dearest,'  answered  the  wonun. 
'  Mr.  Smith,  the  surgeon,  assured  me  yesterday  you  were 
in  no  danger,  and  that  nothing  was  neceoary  for  your 
rapid  recovery  but  good  nourishment  and  the  comforts  of 
life.' 

"  '  But  how  are  you  to  procure  these  if  we  do  not  send 
the  letter?'  demanded  Gordon,  fretfully.  *Tbe  liitk 
money  you  can  gain  scarcely  suffices  to  prevent  us  dyin^ 
of  famine.' 

"  '  But  Calvert  has  promised  us  something  more  when 
he  receives  a  sum  due  to  him  this  week,'  answered  bis 
wife,  boflly. 

"  '  It  would  be  far  better  for  me  to  see  Mr.  Wallington 
and  tell  him  all ;  I  should  then  die  in  peace  at  lesst, 
Margaret,  even  if  I  fail  to  procure  the  means  to  proloog 
my  miserable  existence.' 

"  '  Ah,  Henry  !  talk  no  more  of  Nfr.  Wallington,  anJ 
making  disclosures,'  exclaimed  his  companion,  barsting 
into  tears  of  bitter  sorrow.  *  How  can  you  ever  expect 
that  Heaven  would  have  pity  upon  us  if  we  bring  another 

to  destruction  ? — and  that  other .     Oh,  Henry  I 

unkindness  like  that  we  have  experienced  is  hard  to 
bear ;  but  vengeance  is  a  fearful  thing — vem»eance  oo 
one  ! — Oh,  Henry  !  it  would  be  a  sin  tenfold  darker  than 
the  concealments  which  torment  you  so  perpetually.' 

*'  *  Why,  then,  has  she  refused  to  listen  to  our  hiunblo 
prayers  V  he  replied.  '  Why  has  she,  in  the  midst  of 
pleasure,  luxury,  and  ill-gotten  wealth,  refused  us  a 
morsel  of  bread  to  save  us  from  starvation.  Margaret, 
Margaret !  you  ought  to  feel  no  pity  for  one  who  has  no 
feeling  for  aught  upon  earth  save  herself.  Heaven  forgire 
me !  but  I  believe  that,  in  the  midst  of  her  own  pride,  ibe 
desires  nothing  so  earnestly  upon  earth  as  that  we  were 
both  in  the  grave.' 

'*  'And  perhaps  she  has  reason,'  answered  Mrs.  Gor- 
don, with  a  deep  sigh.  *  She  has  been  taught  from  b«r 
childhood  to  consider  my  existence  a  sorrow  and  a  disgrace 
to  her.' 

•*  *  Oh,  wife,  wife  !'  cried  the  sick  man,  with  feverish 
energy,  '  spare  me  your  reproaches ;  too  well  I  know  it  is 
I  who  have  made  you  an  outcast  from  all  that  belong  to 
you — that  I  have  brought  you  from  pride  and  riches  to 
poverty  and  contempt.' 

*•  '  I  may  reproach  myself,  but  never  you,  my  poor 
Henry,'  was  her  reply,  as  she  pressed  his  burning  band 
again  and  again  to  her  lips,  and  moistened  it  with  her 
tears."  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
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'*  Sometimes  Margaret  reproached    herself,    as  she 
vratched  his  trouhled  breathingt  that  she  painod  him,  by 
her  earnest  opposition  to  his  desire  of  f^ins^  and  dis- 
closing the  painfoi  secret  on  his  mind,  to  Mr  Wallington, 
for  she  could  not  help  feeling,  as  he  did,  that  health  for 
tho  poor  conscience-stricken  man,    and  farther  compe- 
tence for  them  both,  might  be  obtained  by  such  a  pro- 
ceoding.     But  quickly  were  these  ideas  dispelled,   when 
she  recalled  to  mind  the  inevitable  ruin  which  Gordon's 
disclosures  would  bring  on  one  whose  life  and  prosperity 
wore  even  dearer  to  her  than  her  own  ;  disclosures  so 
replete  with  infamy,  ruin,  and  danger,   that,  even  whilst 
she  gazed  on  the  face  of  the  suffering  husband  she  adored, 
she  maintained  her  resolution  unwavering  of  preventing 
them,  to  the  utmost  of  her  power ;  and  again  she  swore  a 
silent  oath,  in  her  heart,  to  struggle  on  with  him  to  tho 
^mvo,  through  want,  and  sorrow,  and  disgrace,   rather 
tlian  secure  prosperity  by  blasting;  the  whole  existence  of 
another,  yet  young,  and  exulting  in  the  triumph  of  beauty 
and    honours,     united  with    an    apparently    boundless 
measure  o^  prosperity.     She  never  thought  of  justice  and 
injustice  !  Her  perceptions  on  that  point  wore  blinded  by 
affection.     Her  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  wore  less  exact 
than  those  of  her  husband      During  her  whole  life,  she 
had  been  governed  rather  by  feeling  than  principle  ;  and 
she  was  so  still." 

«  *  «  « 

"  *  Let  me  bum  that  letter,  dearest,'  she  said,  after  a 
long  pause,  attempting,  as  she  spoke,  to  draw  the  paper 
softly  away,  from  beneaih  her  husband's  hand,  that  lay 
upon  it.  '  Whatever  else  you  may  do,  I  can  never  con- 
sent that  you  should  write  thus  to  him.  He  is  a  stran- 
ger to  us ;  he  probably  knows  nothing  of  the  affair,  and 
the  consequences  might  be  too  terrible  to  think  of.' 

"  *  Yet  she  returns  us  no  answer ;  she  will  not  OTen 
deign  to  show  that  she  is  conscious  of  our  existence,'  he 
replied,  *  and  you  may  say  what  you  please,  Margaret, 
she  deserves  to  be  exposed.' 

*•  *  Not  by  us  !'  was  the  woman's  bitter  reply.  *  Alas  ! 
she  has  little  reason  to  remember  me,  even  with  com- 
passion. I  well  know  how  she  was  educated,  to  hold  my 
very  name  in  abhorrence.' 

*"  If  she  has  neither  love,  nor  pity,  nor  common 
charity,  yet  she  must  have  fear,*  was  Gordon's  earnest 
reply,  'and  it  is  to  that  we  must  address  ourselves,  now 
all  other  means  of  touching  her  have  failed.  My  letter 
is  well  written — it  speaks  to  the  point.  It  shall  not  be 
burnt !  it  shall  go  !  for  once  I  will  be  firm  ;  so  torment 
me  no  more.' 

"  '  If  not  for  her  sake,  at  least  for  mine,  forbear  !' 
^  cried  the  wretched  Margaret,  falling  on  her  knees,  with 
clasped  hands,  by  the  sick  man's  bedside.  '  Have  pity 
on  me  !  drive  me  not  to  madness  by  such  wild  language. 
My  heart  is  breaking,  Henry  !  even  now  my  senses  often 
wander  ;  it  needs  only  this  heaviest  blow  of  all  to  lay  me 
in  the  dust.  Oh  !  Henry,  Henry  !  if  ever  I  was  dear  to 
you,  if  ever  you  loved  the  angel  child  we  buried,  hear  its 
poor  mother's  prayer,  and  drive  her  not  to  madness  or  to 
death.' 

"Gordon  answered  not ;  he  took  his  wife's  hand  in 
his ;  he  looked  long  and  tenderly  in  her  imploring  eyes,  and 
then  he  bent  his  head  down  upon  her  shoulder  and  wept. 

"  '  Take  the  letter,  Marsaret,'  he  said  at  length,  '  you 
have  conquered.  I  know  I  am  doing  wrong,  but  I  am 
weak,  very  weak  !  I  have  not  the  strength  to  behold 
you  suffer.     But  do  not  think  I  am  convinced.'  " 

There  is  a  temporary  lull ;  but  of  the  three 
hundred  pounds,  extorted  by  Calvert  from  the 
Countess,  to  enable  her  mother  and  Gordon  to 
leave  the  country,  ten  only  found  a  way  to  them  ; 
and,  in  a  moment  of  the  frenzy  and  desperation 
of  poverty,  Gordon  wrote  to  Lord  EUersby.  To 
prevent  the  fatal  consequences  of  this  act,  his 
wretched  wife  hurried  from  London  to  warn  her 
daughter,  whom  she  waylaid  in  the  grounds  of 
the  Abbey.  A  thin,  withered,  ungloved  hand 
rested  upon  the  ann  of  the  Countess  i-^ 


**  *  Woman,  what  moans  this  audacity  V  demanded 
Lady  Ellersby,  in  a  chilling  voice,  as  she  turned  and  cast 
a  haughty  and  searching  glance  on  tho  stranger. 

But  in  an  instant  the  pride  of  her  eye  was  quenched, 
a  deadly  paleness  overspread  her  face,  and  she  stood 
fixed  to  the  ground,  as  if  she  had  behold  a  spectre.  The 
beauty  of  that  wan,  sad  countenance,  the  expression  of 
those  largo,  melancholy,  imploring  eyes,  were  not  to  be 
mistaken. 

"  '  Ah  !  you  know  me,  Gertrude  !  thank  heaven  you 
know  me,'  exclaimed  Margaret  Gordon,  clasping  her 
hands  with  wild  energy,  whilst  tears  streamed  fast  down 
her  furrowed  cheeks. 

**  *  Yes,  wretched  woman  !  I  know  you  to  my  sorrow ; 
it  were  better  I  had  died  ere  I  was  thus  accursed  !' 

"  *  Forbear  !  forbear  !  in  mercy  forbear  V  cried  the 
wretched  woman,  *  if  you  knew — if  you  could  feel  but 
the  hundredth  part  of  whit  I  have  suffered,  you  would 
spare  me  your  reproaches.* 

"  '  Why  then  thus  force  yourself  into  my  presence  V 
demanded  the  Countosa,  in  a  somewhat  milder  tone. 

•*  *  Ah  !  Gertrude,'  cried  the  wanderer,  *  you  ought  to 
have  some  idea  of  the  eager  desire — the  love. ' 

"  '  Love,'  echoed  tho  Countess,  and  she  laughed 
bitterly,  *  talk  of  that  to  others,  not  to  me.  If  you  seek 
money,  say  so  at  once,  but  talk  no  sentiment ;  it  oomes 
with  an  ill  grace  from  your  mouth.' 

***!  know  you  were  taught  to  hate  me  ;  yet,  oh  !  in 
charity,  speak  but  one  wortl  of  compassion — give  me 
one  look  of  pity  !'  exchiimed  Margaret,  and  with  stream- 
ing eyes,  she  fell  before  the  feet  of  the  Countess.  *  I  ask 
not  forgiveness— but  mercy — one  kind  word  to  treasure 
in  my  heart,  tiil  I  die  I  All  !  in  other  days,  how  little 
did  I  think  it  would  ever  come  to  this.' 

***You  have  yourself  alone  to  blame,'  said  Lady 
EUersby  quietly,  fur  she  was  utterly  unmoved  by  the  spec« 
tacle  of  broken-hearted  grief  and  desolation  before  her. 
She  thought  only  of  tho  danger  of  being  surprised  in  such 
company,  and  in  the  middle  of  such  a  scene.  '  You 
have  no  right  to  complain  of  my  conduct  towards  you,' 
she  continued,  '  the  honours  I  possess  I  have  acquired 
for  myself,  and  if  you  do  not  wish  to  add  my  disgrace 
and  ruin  to  the  other  evil  consequences  of  your  folly  and 
misconduct    you  will  leave  me  this  instant,    nor  ev«r 

again  venture  to  intrude  yourself  on  my  presence.'  " 

*  *  *  * 

"Whilst  the  Countess  thus  spoke,  Margaret  Gordon 
bowed  her  head  upon,  her  hands  and  wept.  But  no 
sooner  did  she  cease  to  address  her,  than  aroused  from  her 
wild  grief  by  her  unfeeling  and  insulting  words,  she  stood 
erect  before  her,  the  indignation  of  outraged  feeling, 
giving  a  nobility  to  her  tall,  wasted  figure,  which  those 
who  had  only  seen  her  a  few  minutes  before,  might  havo 
supposed  it  had  lost  for  ever. 

** '  Gertrude,  Grertrude  !  you  are  going  too  far,'  she 
said,  in  an  utterly  altered  tone.  '  Heap  reproaches  and 
insults  upon  me  as  much  as  you  please  ;  it  may  be,  I 
have  deserved  them,  though  not  from  you.  But  venture 
not^galn  to  speak  of  my  husband  thus,  in  my  presence. 
For  years  he  has  been  my  only  stay,  my  only  friend,  my 
only  comforter  upon  earth,  and  you,  yes  you,  Gertrude ;' 
and  she  held  the  Countess  fast  by  the  ann,  whilst  she 
leant  forward,  with  her  lips  close  to  her  ear,  and  murmured, 
'  yes  you,  proud,  insolent,  and  audacious  as  you  are,  owe 

aU  you  possess  to  his  forbearance  !' ' ' 

*  *  *  * 

At  this  interview,  the  Countess  first  learned  that 
an  authentic  will  still  existed,  in  the  sure  custody 
of  Gordon,  who,  she  was  now  informed,  had  told 
all  in  his  letter  to  tho  Earl. 

"  '  Just  heaven  !  I  am  utterly  undone !'  was  the 
Countess's  wild  exclamation.  'Your  history  onoo  dis- 
closed, I  am  lost.'. 

"  '  It  is  concerning  the  papers  alone  he  has  written.' 
"  '  Oh,  worse,  worse,  ten  thousand  times  worse.  My 
child !  my  innocent,  my  noble  boy  I  now  will  he  one  day 
curse  the  Yery  name  of  the  mother  that  bore  him.  And 
you  have  told  this  to  Calvert,  you  have  placed  even  my 
life  in  the  keeping  of  that  falao  villam  I  for  mfamy,  I  wiU 
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nerer  suiriTe !  and  yet  you  hare  the  audacity  to  come 
here,  and  talk  to  me  about  the  ties  that  exUt  between 
ua.' 

**  '  Gertrude,  said  I  not  I  came  to  serve  you  ?'  de- 
manded Margaret  steroly.  *  There  is  still  one  way  to  do 
BO.  Calvert  knows  noibins:  of  the  transactions  botwoon 
you  and  Gordon.  He  believes  the  l«'tter  to  the  Earl 
speaks  only  of  m^*.  So  have  I  told  him.  and  requested 
him  to  warn  you  to  interoept  it.  You  may  have  forgot- 
ten your  childhood,  but  I  have  not  !  even  your  unkind- 
ness  cannot  erase  it  from  my  memory  ;  I  would  die  to 
save  you  from  shame,  for  fearfully  I  know  the  pnn^s  it 
can  inflict,  and  1  tell  you  again  I  would  die  rather  than 
«ee  the  joy  of  your  youth  blighted  aa  mine  has  been  !'  " 

A  most  trying  sceno  was  impending.  It  is  ono 
pervaded  with  thrilling  interest.  Among  the 
petty  tyrannies  and  noble  prorogatiyes  of  the 
Earl  was  the  monopoly  of  the  lottcr-bag  ;  but  for 
•omo  days  the  gout  having  fortunately  attacked 
his  hands,  Lady  Ellersby,  in  his  presence,  had 
"been  employed  to  unlock  it. 

"  Should  he  not  do  so  that  day,  she  felt  she  was  lost. 

"  With  this  conviction  she  hurried  with  breathless  Te- 
locity through  the  woods,  and  across  the  gardens,  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  great  clock  of  the  tower,  as  soon  as  its 
minute  hand  became  distinctly  Tistblo. 

**  Lord  EUeraby,  she  well  knew,  was  not  less  exact  in 
«ll  hid  movements  than  the  springs  of  that  time-keeper. 

'*  Already  she  had  seen  the  groom  who  had  been  to  the 

Eost'Officc,  Icadin:;  his  horse  back  to  the  stables,  and  her 
enrt  beat  so  wildly  that  she  was  compelled  to  pause  for 
breath,  before  she  crossed  the  flower  garden,  which  now 
alone  divided  her  from  the  Abbey. 

'*  At  that  moment  her  boy — her  bright  Ernest,  bounded 
away  from  his  servant,  joyfully,  towards  her,  and  clasp- 
ing his  little  arms  roxmd  her  knees,  looked  smiling  up  in 
her  hce  for  a  kiss. 

*'  The  mother  beheld  this  rosy  and  innocent  creature 
for  the  first  time  with  dismay.  She  kissed  him  hastily — 
•he  tried  to  shake  him  off,  but  he  would  not  release  her. 
He  wanted  to  tell  her  about  the  new  pony  papa  had  given 
him,  he  said. 

**  *  Ernest,  my  sweet  boy,  I  will  come  back  to  you,* 
vho  returned,  'but  let  me  begone  ;  papa  wants  me — ^lie 
will  be  angry,  my  child,'  but  Ernest  was  deaf  to  every- 
thing she  could  say.  She  must  come  and  see  his  pony. 
He  would  hear  of  nothing  else. 

"  The  wrotched  woman  looked  up  at  the  clock.  Two 
minutes  had  been  thus  already  lost." 

♦  *  »  ♦ 

"  The  clock  began  to  strike  ;  she  heard  footsteps  cross- 
ing the  great  hall,  and  softly  opening  the  door,  she 
entered  the  library  with  her  usual  calm  and  graceful 
bearing. 

**  Lord  Ellcrsby  was  not  alone.  To  her  utter  sur- 
prise and  consternation,  Sir  John  Calvert  was  sitting  at  a 
little  table  near  him,  laughing  and  talking,  whilst  ho 
Arranged  a  set  of  ivory  chessmen,  in  readmess  for  the 
game. 

"Ue  arose  at  her  entrance,  but  did  not  look  up,  till 
she  had  exchanged  greetings  with  her  Lord,  and  stood 
beside  him  in  such  a  position  that  the  Earl,  without 
turning  on  bis  chair,  could  not  see  her  face.  Then, 
whilst  the  old  man's  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  domestic,  who 
at  that  moment  entered  with  the  letter  bag,  he  regarded 
her  with  a  quick,  keen  glance,  which  she  well  knew  how 
to  interpret,  and  replied  to,  by  one  not  less  expros^vc, 
wliich  implored  fbr  pity — ^Ibr  help — ^for  protection  at  her 
utmost  need.  Yet  he  was  perfectly  calm,  and  he  smiled — 
a  smile  that  wrought  the  agitated  feelings  of  his  victim  to 
a  point  of  agony,  almost  beyond  her  control." 

The  flatteries  of  the  Countess  had  their  usual 
influence  with  her  uxorious  lord. 

(Jalvert,  now  completely  master  of  the  secret, 
«nd,  as  he  imagined,  of  the  fate  of  the  Earl  as  well 


as  of  the  Countess,  made  every  effort  to  fimsii  his 
work,  by  obtaining  possession  of  the  will.  But 
his  villanous,  and  even  murderous  schemes,  arc 
circumvcrtod  by  the  honesty  and  intelligence  of  an 
old  soldier,  the  foster  brother  and  former  servant 
of  Colville,  alias  Uordon.  In  the  miserable  object 
of  Sir  John  Calvert's  persecution,  in  which  this  old 
soldier,  Maofarlane,  was  made  an  agent,  the  be- 
loved playmate  and  kind  master  of  former  days 
was  found,  blasted  and  ruined  ;  but  ever  dear 
to  the  faithful  and  warm-hearted  Scotchman. 
Macfarlane  was  finally  entrusted  with  the  im- 
portant document,  and  after  many  intervening 
scenes  of  trial  and  more  perilous  incidents  than 
enough  for  any  romance  reader,  upon  the  death 
of  Gordon,  all  but  murdered  by  the  Tillanoas 
Calvert  and  his  agents,  the  will  is  restored  to  the 
heirs,  Lady  Clara  and  her  manly  lover.  Poetk 
justice  even  to  severity  is  executed  upon  the 
thoroughly  wicked,  and  the  less  flagitious  meet  fit- 
ting retribution.  The  aristocratic, vain, and  selfish 
Peer  is  sufficiently  punished  by  the  discovery  of  the 
arts  of  whieh  he  had  been  the  dupe,  and  the  igno- 
miny which  his  wife  had  brought  npon  him.  He 
even  frantically  exulted  in  the  death  of  the  young 
heir,  for  whose  birth  he  had  so  longed.  Better 
death  than  disgrace  !  Lady  Ellersby  becomes 
insane,  and  her  heart-broken  mother,  in  a  few 
months,  follows  poor  Gordon  to  the  grave  ;  Wal- 
lington  and  Lady  Clara  minister  all  the  comfort 
they  can  to  the  querulous  Earl,  who,  though  for 
a  time  somewhat  softened  by  adversity,  qpeedlly 
relapses  into  his  old  tyrannical  and  selfish 
humours,  and  is  opportnncly  carried  off  by  a  fit  of 
the  gout.  Calvert  is  shot  dead  in  a  scuffle  with 
constables  sent  to  apprehend  him  on  a  chaise  of 
forgery,  and  Lady  Clara  and  her  husband,  the 
happiest  of  all  wedded  pairs,  the  best  of  friends 
and  neighbours,  the  most  generous  and  consider- 
ate of  landlords,  fix  their  permanent  residence  at 
the  Abbey,  amidst  the  scenes  of  their  early  lives. 

So  concludes  a  tale  of  no  ordinary  merit, 
which  aims  to  eombine  instruction  with  enter- 
tainment, and  largely  fulfils  its  excellent  purpose. 
Neither  is  its  moral  object  kept  obtrusively  in 
the  reader's  view,  though  the  critics  niay  find 
artistic  error  or  defect  in  making  some  of  the 
bad  so  irredeemably  despicable,  as  well  as 
wicked,  that  they  at  last  overpower,  as  with  tho 
sense  of  night-mare,  in  which  all  is  vsbgue,  hor- 
rible, and  hatefal.  Another,  if  not  ^e  main 
fault  of  tho  work,  is  want  of  relief,  of  gaiety,  of 
light,  if  not  sparkling  passages  and  dialogues, 
and  of  those  commonplace  personages,  who, 
occupying  so  much  space  in  real  life,  can  never 
with  advantage  bo  wholly  spared  in  impressive 
and  lively  pictures  of  its  varied  and  motley  scenes. 

Though  it  may  be  somewhat  out  of  place,  wo 
are  constrained  to  notice  the  inaccurate  way  in 
which  this  romance  is  printed.  Tho  reading 
public  will  not  patiently  endure  the  slovenly  read- 
ing of  manuscript  which  is  indicated  hero  ;  and 
unless  Madame  Wolfensberger  have  more  than  the 
patience  of  Griselda,  we  know  not  what  she  is  to 
say  to  the  wild  work  mdde  with  her  parts  of 
speech. 
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It  is  not  ofbcn  that  the  brethron  of  tho  soholastio  pro- 
fession have  attempted  to  force  themselves  on  public 
notice.  They  are  vulgarly  said  to  be  a  pedantic  race ; 
they  are,  unquestionably,  a  quie^.  Inoffensive  race,  and 
have  hitherto  drudged  silently  on  in  their  laborious  call- 
ing, the  worst  paid,  and  the  most  undervalued  of  public 
servants.  But  as  certain  animals,  naturally  meek  and 
peaceful,  are,  when  excited,  more  terrible  in  their  wrath 
than  such  as  are  habitually  fierce  and  irascible,  so  this 
retiring  and  passive  body  of  men,  when  once  roused  to 
vindicate  their  claims  upon  society,  may  urge  them  with 
Irresistible  energy  and  perseverance.  They  have  already 
made  a  bold  beginning.  Between  600  and  100  teachers, 
of  various  denominations,  and  from  all  parts  of  Scotland, 
assembled  in  the  hall  of  the  High  School  of  Edmbui^, 
on  Saturday  tho  18th  of  September,  and  ibrmed  them- 
selves into  an  association,  which  they  have  denominated 
tho  "Educational  Institute  of  Scotland."  They  were 
enthusiastic — ^they  were  unanimous — ^they  were  moderate 
in  their  aims,  and  temperate  in  their  language ;  and  when 
a  number  of  men  of  education,  intelligence,  and  respecta- 
bility, thus  combine,  and  thus  conduct  their  proceedings, 
there  is  no  object,  provided  it  be  laudable,  rational,  and 
practicable,  which  they  may  not  hope  to  accomplish. 
Wo  shall,  therefore,  be  doing  a  service  to  the  educator, 
to  education,  and  to  the  community,  by  devoting  a  por- 
tion of  our  present  number  to  a  brief  consideration  of 
this  movement  among  the  teachers  of  Scotland. 

It  is  now  nearly  twenty  years  since  we  heard  one  of 
those  whom  Br.  Schmitz  calls  "  amateur  pedagogues," 
declare,  that  teaching  ought  to  be  a  fourth  profession ;  and 
wo  have  occasionally  heard  some  of  the  more  ambitious 
operatives  of  the  brotherhood  express  a  similar  opinion. 
But,  till  very  recently,  no  means  were  taken  to  convert 
this  opinion  into  a  fact.  The  first  attempt  was  made  by 
tho  teachers  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  who,  in  tho  year 
1840,  formed  the  "  Ulster  Teachers'  Association  ;"  and, 
in  the  summer  of  1846,  their  example  was  followed  by 
the  unendowed  teachers  in  England,  who  then  instituted 
the  * '  College  of  Preceptors."  In  imitation  of  their  Irish 
and  English  brethren,  some  of  the  teachers  of  Glasgow 
and  the  neighbourhood,  towards  the  close  of  1846,  com- 
menced a  similar  association  for  Scotland,  in  organising 
which  they  invited  the  co-operation  of  their  brethren  in 
Edinburgh.  After  some  deliberation,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  movement  should  begin  anew  in  Edinburgh ; 
and,  accordingly,  in  January  last,  a  meeting  was  held  in 
that  city,  at  which  resolutions  were  passed  as  the  basis  of 
the  proposed  association.  These  resolutions  were  circu- 
lated throughout  the  country,  and  were  afterwards  con- 
sidered at  a  meeting  of  delegates,  held  in  the  High  School 
on  the  19th  of  June.  They  were  then  remitted  to  a  com- 
mittee, to  be  amplified  and  modelled  into  the  constitution, 
which  was  adopted  at  the  general  meeting  on  the  18th  of 
September  last.  As  already  stated,  that  meeting  was 
attended  by  between  600  and  YOO  teachers,  certainly  the 
most  numerous  assemblage  of  the  brethren  which  ever 
congregated  in  this,  or,  perhaps,  in  any  other  city.  Dr. 
Schmitz,  the  Rector  of  tho  High  School,  was  in  the  chair ; 
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and  there  were  present  nearly  all  his  colleagues,  and  tho 
greater  number  of  the  more  eminent  public  and  privato 
teachers  of  Edinburgh,  with  representatives  from  Glas- 
gow, Paisley,  Greenock,  St.  Andrews,  Perth,  Dundee, 
and  almost  all  the  other  burghs  and  towns  in  Scotland. 
There  was  also  a  large  attendance  from  the  country  dis- 
tricts, many  having  come  even  from  the  most  remote 
counties;  and  the  delegates  of  the  parochial  school- 
masters, after  having  deliberated  some  time  by  them- 
selves, joined  the  meeting  in  a  body.  Already  upwards 
of  1,000  teachers  have  signified  their  adherence ;  and  it 
is  calculated  that,  before  the  next  annual  meeting  in  Sep- 
tember, the  Institute  will  number  not  fewer  than  2,000 
metnbers. 

We  should  greatly  misapprehend  the  causes  of  so  ex- 
tensive and  rapid  a  movement  as  this,  among  a  bodyfor- 
merly  so  silent  and  apparently  indifferent,  if  we  ascribed 
it  entirely  to  the  example  set  by  the  teachers  in  Ireland 
and  England.  The  immediate  impulse  was,  no  doubt, 
given  by  the  Ulster  Association  and  the  College  of  Pre- 
ceptors ;  but,  had  there  not  existed  a  strong  sympa- 
thy only  waiting  to  be  awakened,  no  merely  extra- 
neous influence  could  hiavo  been  so  suddenly  effective. 
The  great  moving  principle  was  slumbering  in  the  body 
of  Scottish  teachers  themselves,  and  it  is  to  bo  found  in 
their  personal  and  professional  condition. 

Among  teachers  of  all  grades  and  denominations,  thcro 
has  long  been  a  growing  feeling  of  their  degraded  social 
position  ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  only  too 
much  cause  for  this  feeling.  There  are  individuals  among 
them,  no  doubt,  who,  by  their  talents  and  attainments, 
vindicate  to  themselves  a  respectable  standing  among 
their  neighbours ;  and  thcro  are  others  whose  ofiico 
secures  to  them  respect,  because,  humble  though  it  may  bo 
reckoned,  it  is  still  ono  of  the  highest  in  a  poor  or  secluded 
locality.  But  thcro  can  be  as  little  doubt  that,  as  a  class, 
teachers  occupy  a  position  far  below  that  of  any  other 
body  of  educated  Mtfl  professional  men  in  Scotland.  Tho 
time  has  not  long  gone  by  when,  in  the  larger  towns,  thero 
were  social  circles,  not  above  the  middle  rank,  to  which 
they  were  not  admissible  at  all ;  and,  even  in  the  smaller 
towns  and  landward  districts,  the  surgeon,  the  hiwyer, 
and  sometimes  the  exciseman,  would  affect  to  patrouiso 
the  schoolmaster.  This  arose  partly  from  the  poverty  of 
the  teacher,  but  its  chief  cause  was,  as  stated  by  Dr. 
Schmitz  in  his  address  to  the  meeting  held  in  the  High 
School,  the  low  estimate  which  was  formed  of  his  calling 
and  influence.  "  Tour  money  is  easily  won,"  would  bo 
grumbled  forth  by  a  surly  boor,  as  he  reluctantly  paid 
eighteenpenoe  or  two  shillings  for  a  quarter's  instruction 
to  his  boy  or  girl ;  and  if  tho  small  farmer  or  village 
tradesman  had  a  son  who  was  fit  for  nothing  else,  he 
was  good  enough  to  be  a  schoolmaster.  Nor  was  this 
erroneous  mode  of  judging  of  the  teacher's  office  and 
qualifioations  confined  to  the  ignorant.  Tho  heritor  and 
the  clergyman  acted  upon  the  same  principle  when  they 
appointed  to  a  school  one  who  had  no  other  claim  than 
that  ho  was  tho  son  of  a  dependant,  or  had  been  recom- 
mended by  a  fiiend  whom  they  wished  to  oblige. 

3  D    "^ 
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Of  lato  years  matters  have  greatly  improved,  and  they  | 
continue  to  improve.     A  more  complete  education,  and  a 
course  of  training  in  the  art  of  teaching,  are  beginning  to 
bo  i-cckoncd  necessary  ;  and  it  is  now^  generally  admitted 
tluii  labour  of  so  much  valuo  to  society  should  be  more 
liberally  rcmuueratod.     Teachers  are  treated  with  greater 
respect,  and  moro  care  is  taken  to  appoint  men  who  are 
deserving  of  respect.     But  still  much  of  their  personal 
and  profcs;}xonal  degradation  remains.      Thoy  are  still 
kept  aloof  by  a  large  portion  of  the  community ;  they  arc 
not  hold  as  equal  to  other  professional  men  ;  and  parents, 
who  do  not  hositato  to  entrust  them  with  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  functions,  tho  training  of  the  intellectual  powers 
and  moral  habits  of  their  children,  look  down  upon  them, 
at  if  thoy  were,  both  intellectually  and  morally,  inferior 
to  themselves  and  to  the  ohildren  whom  they  train.   Even 
on  subjects  connected  with  their  own  avooationa  thoy  are 
not  considered  worthy  of  being  oonsulted.     If,  on  tome 
educational  question,  evidence  is  to  be  given  before  a 
committee  of  Parliamont,  lootures  are  to  be  delivered  to 
a  philosopliioal  Institution,  or  a  public  demonstration  ia  to 
bo  made,  kiwyers,  professors,  clergymon,  bookioUors,  any 
theorist  who  has  written  a  letter  or  published  a  pamphlet 
on  oducation,  but  who  could  no  moro  oonduot  a  ohiss  of 
fifty  boys  than  ho  could  command  the  channel  fleet,  are 
summoned  to  liOndon,  requested  to  give  a  short  course, 
or  invited  to  tho  pUtform  ;  but  no  person  seems  to  think 
that  tho  opinion  of  practical  teachers  is  worth  having. 
Even  as  inspectors  of  schools,  where  one  would  suppose 
practical  knowlodgo  to  be  indispensable,  they  do  not 
appear  to  bo  considered  the  roost  eligible.     Nor  is  this 
overlooking  of  tho  services  t)f  actual  educationists  confined 
to  such  appointments  as  may  be  so  far  under  tho  control 
of  political  influence,  or  restricted  by  acts  of  Parliament, 
or  by  immemorial  practice.     We  find  the  same  thing  pre- 
vailing where  there  can  be,  or  at  least  ought  to  bo,  no 
such  influence  or  restriction.    In  a  very  extensive  educa- 
tional scheme,  framed  for  Scotland  within  the  last  two 
years,  wo  find  no  provision  made  for  practical  educational 
questions  being  left  to  tho  decision  of  practical  men. 
The  secretary,  it  ia  true,  was  once  a  teacher,  and  to  his 
iutelligenoe  and  experience  we  are  to  ascribe  all  that  is 
excellent  in  tho  soheme  ;  and  teachers  are  said  to  draw 
up  and  judge  the  oxamination  papers  ;  but,  nominally  and 
ostensibly,  tho  entire  direction  and  execution  of  the  scheme 
rests  with  a  committee  and  with  ohurcb  courts,  which  do 
not  necessarily  contain  a  single  individual  professionally 
conversant  either  with  tho  art  or  tho  science  of  education. 
AVhat  would  bo  thought  of  any  other  scheme,  from  the 
law  and  medical  departments  of  which  all  lawyers  and 
physicians  wero  excluded  ? 

Xow  whence  does  all  this  proceed  ?  Whence  does  it 
arise,  that,  while  an  increasing  importance  is  attached  to 
education,  the  educator  is  still  so  little  esteemed,  and  so 
poorly  paid  ?  that,  on  subjects  with  which  he  only  is 
familiar,  his  opinion  is  never  asked?  and  that,  on  the 
recent  or  proposed  educational  plans  and  changes,  not 
one  of  tho  many  eminent  teachers  whom  Scotland  con- 
tains has  ever  been  consulted  ?  We  believe  we  have  al- 
ready answered  these  questions.  It  proceeds  entirely 
from  the  low  ostiraato  which  is  formed  of  tho  teacher's 
proicssion  and  influence.  Education  is  a  subject  on  which 
every  one  thinks  that  ho  is  qualified  to  give  an  opinion ; 
and  teaching  is  an  art  which,  it  is  thought,  any  one  may 


practise.  H^ce  those  whose  occupation  it  is  to  statir 
the  subject,  and  to  practise  the  art,  are  not  considered 
more  competent  to  deliberato  on  educational  questions, 
or  to  execute  educational  plans,  than  those  who,  in  tho 
words  of  Dr.  Schmits,  **  have  never  visited  a  school- 
room except  in  their  own  boyhood,  and  who  kuow  as 
little  about  educating  and  training  a  young  mintl,  ss  a 
person  knows  about  anatomy  who  has  never  boca  b  a 
dissecting-room. "  It  is  not  so  in  those  continental  &tat» 
where  the  greatest  and  most  successful  efforts  hard 
been  made  for  the  education  of  the  people.  There  the 
afiiiirs  of  education  arc  conducted  by  men  engng!.>d  ia 
education.  But  what  teacher  in  Scotland,  who  bai 
studied  his  profession  theoretically,  and  is  daily  engagdi 
in  it  practically,  (and  there  aro  hundreds  of  such 
throughout  the  countiy, )  doci  not  feel  that,  to  use  the 
language  of  Mr.  Gunn  at  the  recent  meeting,  ha  is 
*' completely  misunderstood  and  under-rated  by  Ids  &1- 
low'citisens  ?"  Can  we  wonder  that  those  who  have  ori- 
ginated and  organised  tliis  association  shouUi  think  it  bi^h 
time  to  bestir  themselves,  for  tho  purpose  of  vindication 
the  dignity  of  their  profession  and  their  own  capabiUtj^ 
of  promoting  its  best  intorests  ? 

But  if  it  wore  merely  tho  dignity  of  their  profesion 
that  was  concerned,  tho  teachers  of  Scotland  would  not 
havo  so  much  of  our  sympathy.  Wo  believe  that  tha 
cause  of  education  is  bound  up  in  that  of  the  educator. 
As  the  latter  is  degraded,  tho  former  ia  paralysed ;  as 
the  one  is  elevated,  the  other  is  advanced.  Fifiy  yean 
ago,  tho  teacher  and  his  office  were  less  esteemed  than 
they  are  now,  much  too  low  as  that  estimation  still  v^ 
Tho  office  was  then  considered  an  unworthy  one ;  no- 
worthy  men  wero  put  into  it,  or,  at  least,  were  not  ex- 
cluded from  it ;  and  its  duties  were  often  as  uDworthily 
performed.  As  the  condition  of  the  teacher  improTeil, 
better  men  entered  tho  profession,  and  the  work  was 
moro  effioiently  done.  So  will  it  continue  to  be.  The 
more  honoured  and  the  better  remunerated  tho  profes- 
sors are,  tho  more  honourable  and  desirable  will  tho  pro- 
fession become,  and  the  more  ably  and  successfully  will 
tho  business  of  education  be  conducted. 

Such  are  our  views  on  this  important  questton,  aod 
such  we  believe  to  bo  the  views  of  tho  originators  of  tho 
Educational  Institute.  The  objects  of  the  Institute,  so- 
cordingly,  as  stated  in  tho  preamble  of  its  consUtatioo, 
are  to  increase  tho  efficiency  of  teachers,  to  improre  their 
condition,  and  to  raise  tho  standard  of  education.  Tho 
means  by  which  the  teachers  of  Scotland  seek  toaceom- 
plish  these  objects  are,  professional  union  among  them- 
selves, and  incorporation  by  Royal  Charter.  In  other 
words,  they  aim,  first,  at  self-improvement,  which  they 
can  accomplish  without  external  aid  ;  secondly,  at  self- 
government,  which  they  wish  to  havo  legaliKd  by  a 
charter  from  the  Crown,  oonstitnting  them  a  separate 
profession ;  and,  thirdly,  at  the  elevation  of  the  wholo 
matter  and  manner  of  education  throughout  the  oopnti7. 

It  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  these  objects  are  laud- 
able} or  that^  in  placing  self-improvement  first,  the 
Scottish  teachers  are  acting  at  once  modestly  and  pru- 
dently. Neither  will  it  bo  denied  that  the  self-improre- 
ment  of  tho  body  is  tho  best  way  to  qualify  itself  for.  and 
to  show  that  it  is  oapablo  of,  self-government.  That  tho 
elevation  of  the  standard  of  education  will  f)Uow  is,  v0 
think,  equally  undenhblc. 
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Tho  W&7  by  whfch  tho  teachers  of  Scotland  propone 
to  improvo  tboir  body  is  by  forming  tbomsolres  into  an 
nasociation,  of  wbioh  all  who  signify  their  adhoronce  bor 
fore  the  close  of  the  year  18i7i  and  pay  tho  entrance  fee 
nnd  first  annual  contribution,  shall  be  reckoned  members. 
Tho  objects  of  the  Institute  being  entirely  professional, 
tho  privilege  of  mcmbersliip  is  open  to  teachers  of  all  de- 
nominations of  Christians.     On  his  admission,  oaeh  mem- 
ber who  joins  the  Institute  before  the  close  of  the  current 
year  becomes  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  membership ; 
but  if  he  wishes  for  moro  than  this,  he  may,  .according  to 
tiie  evidence  of  his  attainments  and  experience,  be  ranked 
as  a  Junior  Licontiate,  Senior  Licentiate,  or  Fellow.  Admis- 
sion on  application,  and  cLissiflcation  by  documentary  evi- 
dence, arc  only  a  temporary  arrangement,  necessary  to  get 
the  Institute  established  and  organised.   After  the  lapse  of 
1847,  members  aro  to  be  admitted  only  after  examination  by 
A  Board  appointed  for  the  purpose,  who  shall  rank  the  suc- 
cessful candidates  for  admission  according  to  their  quali- 
fications.     All  members  who  have  been  thus  admitted 
iriU  receive  diplomas  which  shall  be  definite ;   that  is, 
sbaU  specify  the  branches  iu  which  tho  members  have 
been  examined,  and  shall  state  tho  profloioncy  manifested 
by  each.     The  diploma  will  thus  be  not  only  an  evidence 
of  the  standing  which  the  possessor  of  it  holds  in  tho  pro- 
foMion,  but  a  certificate  of  tho  prooiso  department  in 
teaching  which  he  is  qualified  to  fill.     Tho  examinations 
are  to  take  place  twice  a-year  in  the  four  university  seats, 
and  in  tho  towns  of  Dumfries,    Perth,  and  Inverness. 
They  will  be  conducted  by  means  of  printed  papers,  to 
which  the  candidates  will  return  written  answers. 

For  the  more  effectual  carrying  on  of  the  business  of 
the  Institute,  Scotland  is  to  be  divided  into  districts ;  each 
district  is  to  have  its  Local  Committee,  which  is  to  meet  as 
often  as  business  requires  ;  and  a  general  meeting  of  all 
the  members  is  to  bo  held  in  Edinburgh  once  a-year. 
The  general  business  of  the  Institute,  and  in  certain  spe- 
cified matters  the  proceedings  of  the  Local  Committees, 
are  to  bo  under  the  direction  and  review  of  a  General 
Committee  of  Management,  whose  transactions  must  all 
be  reported  to  Uie  annual  meeting.  Regulations  for  the 
election  of  ofiQoe-bearors,  and  for  conducting  tho  other 
nffiiirs  of  tho  Institute,  are  given  in  the  eonstltution, 
which  has  been  printed ;  but  we  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  enter  into  any  farther  detail. 

From  this  brief  summary  of  the  objects  and  arrange- 
ments of  the  Educational  Institute,  it  will  be  obvious  that 
it  can,  at  least,  do  no  harm.  This  is  a  very  poor  recom- 
mendation ;  but  still  it  will  bo  a  recommendation  to  those 
who  may  have  apprehended  that  there  was  an  intention, 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  of  invading  their  privileges. 
To  the  same  parties,  and  perhaps  to  others,  it  will  be  a 
farther  recommendation,  that  the  Institute  does  not  in- 
terfere with  the  other  educational  arrangements  of  tho 
country.  It  does  not  counteract  their  present  operation ; 
neither  does  it  stand  in  the  way  of  their  improvement. 
Tho  election  of  parochial  teachers  by  heritors,  and  of 
burgh  teachers  by  town  councils ;  the  examination  and 
superintendenoe  of  parochial  and  burgh  sohools  by  pres- 
byteries ;  the  competition  of  Free  Chnroh  teachers  for 
bursaries  and  larger  salaries ;  the  supplementing  of  emo- 
luments, and  the  training  of  pupil  teachers,  by  tho  Go- 
vernment scheme,  will  all  remain  untouched.  With  all 
that  is  good  in  these  arrangements,  the  Institute  will  co- 


operate. ;  much  that  is  defective  in  them,  it  will  supply. 
To  iUustrnte  this,  let  us  suppose  it  in  full  operation  ;  let 
us  farther  suppose,  (what  we  trust  will  ultimately  be  tho 
case,)  that  electors  to  schools  will  choose  no  teachers 
who  are  not  members  of  the  Institute.  A  burgh  or  a 
parochial  school  beoomes  vacant,  the  electors  cannot,  or 
will  not,  choose  a  teacher  who  is  not  a  member  of  tho 
Established  Church  ;  but  from  the  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute who  belong  to  the  Established  Church,  they  can 
make  their  selection  of  one  whom  they  are  sure  of  being 
qualified.  Before  he  can  be  admitted  to  his  ^office,  he 
must  be  examined  by  the  Presbytery.  To  this  the 
teacher  will  not  object ;  because  it  is  presumed  that  ho 
has  already  undergono  at  least  as  stringent  an  exami- 
nation by  the  Board  of  the  Institute.  Neither  will 
the  Institute  bo  disposed  to  object,  even  if  it  had 
the  power  of  domg  so ;  because  this  second  examina- 
tion by  another  body  will  be  a  test  of  the  efficacy  of 
its  own,  and  will  thus  be  a  check  on  any  laxity  on  the 
part  of  its  examining  board.  A  similar  effect  will  follow 
with  respect  to  candidates  for  eitl^r  bursaries  or  schools 
in  connexion  with  the  Free  Churoh.  A  member  of  the 
Institute  will  have  no  difitoulty  or  unwillingness  in  pro« 
senting  himself  for  examination  by  the  Education  Com- 
mittee of  the  Free  Churoh,  because  he  has  already  passed 
an  equally  formidable  ordeal ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  Free  Church  teacher  who  has  passed  the  examination  of 
the  Education  Committee  will  be  the  more  ready  to  pre- 
sent himself  before  the  Board  of  the  Institute  ;  the  two 
examining  bodies  thus  serving  as  a  mutual  check  upon 
each  other.  On  the  Government  scheme  the  Institute 
will  operate  even  more  beneficixilly.  Members  of  the  In- 
stitute need  not  fear  any  examination  to  which  they  will 
be  subjected  by  Government  inspectors ;  and  the  examina- 
tion by  tho  latter  will  be  all  the  more  efficient,  if  there  is 
a  probability  of  its  being  afterwards  tested  by  the  Board 
of  the  Institute ;  while  pupil  teachers,  who  have  served 
their  apprentioeship,  and  passed  their  examinations,  with- 
out being  after  all  qualified  for  the  efficient  management 
of  schools,  will  be  arrested  in  their  progress  towards  a 
profession  of  which  they  are  not  fit  to  become  members. 
The  time  may  come  when  the  fact  of  his  having  passed 
the  examining  Board  of  the  Educational  Institute  will  be 
reckoned  a  sufficient  recommendation  to  any  teacher ;  but, 
in  the  meanwhile,  the  agency  of  tho  Institute  may,  in  the 
way  wo  have  explained,  co-operate  most  beneficially  with 
that  of  all  other  electing  and  superintending  bodies,  and 
especially  of  those  we  have  montionod  ;  and,  therefore, 
we  trust,  that  from  them  tho  Institute  will  receive  all 
countonanco  and  support. 

But  a  large  proportion  of  the  teachers  of  Scotland  do 
not  come  under  the  control  of  any  electing  or  superintend- 
ing body.  In  the  last  Education  Returns  the  number  of 
parochial  teachers  was  stated  to  be  llYO,  and  of  teachers 
not  parochial  4409 ;  and  .the  number  of  Freo  Church 
teachers  was,  in  May  last,  estimated  at  660.  It  cannot 
be  calculated  how  many  unendowed  teachers  will  avail 
themselves  of  Government  aid,  and  consequently  be  placed 
under  Government  inspection ;  but  we  think  we  may  war- 
rantably  conclude  that,  even  after  the  Free  Church  and 
the  Qovemmont  schemes  are  in  full  operation,  there  will 
still  be  upwards  of  two  thousand  teachers  whoso  qualifi- 
cations are  subject  to  no  other  test  than  the  opinion  of 
their  employers.    All  these,  or  the  greater  number  of 
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them,  will  find  it  to  be  for  their  mtcrest  to  join  the  In- 
fltituto ;  for  as  soon  as  membership  becomes  a  recommen- 
dation, (which,  we  hayo  no  doubt,  it  will  soon  be, )  parents 
and  others  will  not  bo  disposed  to  employ  any  teacher  who 
does  not  possess  that  states.  After  the  lapse  of  the  cur- 
rent year,  admission  to  membership  will  always  imply  a 
certain  standard  of  qualification  ;  and  thus,  if  the  Institute 
receives  the  encouragement  which  it  desenros,  the  ultimate 
results  of  its  establishment  will  be,  that,  even  in  the  hum- 
blest school,  there  will  not  be  sm  ill-qualified  teacher  in 
Scotland,  and  that,  in  schools  of  every  description,  the 
standard  of  qualification  will  be  uniform. 

Upon  those  teachers  who  acquire  the  status  of  member- 
ship by  simply  signifying  their  adherence  before  the  first 
of  January  next,  and  who  thus  undergo  no  examination, 
the  Institute  may  also  be  expected  to  exercise  an  improv- 
ing influence.  The  circulation  of  the  examination  papers 
will  keep  constantly  before  them  the  qualifications  which 
every  teacher  ought  to  possess ;  while  their  frequent  meet- 
ings in  local  committees,  and  their  annual  meetings  in 
Edinburgh,  will  impart  to  the  whole  body  an  animation 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  beneficial.  Other  subjects  also, 
besides  the  mere  business  transactions  of  the  Institute, 
may  afterwards  occupy  their  attention.  We  have  heard 
an  Educational  Journal  spoken  of  a»a  probable  result  of 
this  combination  among  practical  educators,  and  in  a  note 
appended  to  the  ''Constitution"  mention  is  made  of 
lectures  on  tho  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  the 


institution  of  libraries.  Another  saloiary  result  of  the 
establishment  of  tho  Institute  remaiins  yot  to  be  noUeed. 
A  numerous  body  of  men  of  all  Christian  denominations, 
harmoniously  co-operating  for  the  objects  already  speci- 
fied, maf  do  much  to  counteract  that  spirit  of  sectarian- 
ism, which,  in  tho  opinion  of  many,  is  rather  fostered 
than  discouraged  by  recent  educational  operations  sad 
enactments. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  all  those  benefits 
can  be  produced  only  by  the  efficient  working  of  the  Insti- 
tute. Examinations  must  be  stringently  conducted, 
diplomas  chai'ily  conferred,  and  unworthy  members  ex- 
cluded. Unanimity  must  also  continue  to  pervade  the 
body,  and  to  characterise  its  proceedings  ;  all  party  spirit 
must  be  avoided  ;  and  tho  grand  objects  of  tho  oombios- 
tion  must  be  earnestly  and  pcrseveringly  pursued.  If  the 
Institute  proceed  in  this  manner,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
regarding  its  final  success.  We  can  fancy  no  dbjeetiona 
to  its  obtaining  a  Royal  Charter ;  and  what  we  look  upon 
as  of  fiir  greater  consequence,  it  will  secure  tho  confidence 
of  the  public.  Another  addition  will  thus  be  made  to  the 
educational  honours  of  Scotland.  It  was  the  first  coon- 
try  which  could  boast  of  a  national  system  of  schtwls ;  the 
Scottish  nation  was  long  the  best  educated  in  Europe ; 
and  in  Scotland  will  have  been  formed  tho  first  really 
national  association  of  teachers,  and  teaching  will  have 
been  first  raised  to  its  proper  dignity  of  being  a  distinct 
learned  profession* 
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A  BCBNE  III  LIFE. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

LsT  not  our  readers  be  alarmed.  This  is  by  no  means 
a  Zoological  tale.  We  aro  not  at  all  inclined  to  indulge 
in  the  recondite  history  of  the  loves  of  any  of  the  inferior 
animal  creation.  We  know  well  that  the  task  is  beyond 
us.  To  rival  the  exciting  history  of  "Beauty  and  the 
Beast,*'  of  *'Puss  in  Boots,"  of  '*  The  Cow  with  the 
Crumpled  Horn,"  would  demand  an  inventive  genius 
of  which  no  dull  denizen  of  the  British  Isles  is,  we  have 
been  assured,  capable.  Besides,  we  hav^  passed  the 
childhood  of  narrative.  It  is  too  late  now  even  to  raise 
the  ghost  of  Rosicrucius.  Tho  elixir  ef  life  has  been 
voted  a  bore,  and  there  is  nothing  animal  popular  but 
animal  magnetism.  We,  therefore,  humbly  offer  to  our 
readers  tho  history  of  two  persons,  whose  characters  will, 
we  hope,  bo  readily  recognised  in  the  circle  in  which  they 
moved — and  nowhere  else.  We  add  this  advisedly,  know- 
ing the  aptitude  of  certain  vain  persons  to  take  umbrage  at 
all  they  read,  as  if  none  were  entitled  to  commit  follies 
but  themselves. 

The  sun,  scorchlngly  hot,  as  we  verily  believe  it  can 
bo  nowhere  else  save  in  Paris  during  the  autumn  months, 
was  peering  through  the  heavy  curtains  which  shaded  the 
window  of  a  small  room,  the  ordinary  occupant  of  which 
could  readily  be  guessed  by  the  attributes  of  the  apart- 
ment. It  was  magnificently  furnished.  Chairs,  tables, 
ottomans,  secretaires,  and  a  variety  of  nameless  articles 
which  encumbered  every  comer,  were  all  in  tho  newest 
style  of  fashion,  while  tho  carpet  was  so  soft  and  velvety 
as  to  arrest  the  steps  of  many  a  timid  noyioo  with  tho 


fear  of  sinking  as  he  moved.  A  large  miiror,  gotgeonsly 
framed,  surmounted  tho  fire-plaoe,  while  numerous  splen- 
didly-bound volumes  were  scattered  in  every  eomer. 
But  above  these,  and  almost  hiding  them  in  their  multi- 
tudinous eqcumbrances,  were  foils,  boxing  gloves,  riding 
whips,  Turkish  pipes,  one  or  two  expensive  smoking  caps, 
several  China  urns  containing  choice  tq^acco,  an  open 
programme,  half  a  dozen  letters,  all  in  female  hand- 
writings, and,  finally,  a  small  table  by  the  fire-place— there 
placed  £iom  habit — on  which  was  spread  a  most  r^A^rc/i« 
breakfast.  Tho  person  for  whom  this  was  spread  was  a 
young  man  under  thirty.  Bark  hair,  regular  features, 
jet  whiskers  and  moustache,  piercing  eyes,  gave  him  right 
to  the  characteristic  of  handsome ;  while  his  pale  com- 
plexion and  compressed  lips  seemed  to  denote  cither  much 
abuse  of  life  or  much  study ;  but  neither  supposition 
would  have  been  correct.  The  young  man  had  enjoyed 
life  and  the  ample  fortune  which  ho  had  -inherited  with- 
out overtasking  his  powers ;  while  a  natural  taste  for  poli- 
tics had  made  him  devote  much  time  to  the  elucidation 
of  its  intricacies. 

At  the  moment  at  which  we  make  his  acquaintance, 
Lucien  Dorville  was  busily  engaged  in  devouring,  not  the 
wing  of  a  fowl,  or  any  other  of  the  delicacies  on  the 
table,  but  something  quite  as  piquaTU,  in  the  shape  of 
the  political  leader  in  a  journal  of  his  own  party.  Lucien 
was  in  opposition. 

'*  Strango  difference,"  he  muttered,  with  something  of 
a  smile,  ' '  between  what  I  have  just  read ; '  *  and  ho  took 
up  a  ministerial  paper.     '*  Here  the  minister  is  lauded 
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as  the  saviour  of  France — here  as  riding  over  it  with  iron 
hoof— hero  as  devoting  his  energies  to  the  welfiire  of  our 
colonies — ^bcre  as  sacrificing  them  to  selfish  monopolists  ; 
and  so  ou.     I  should  like  to  know  which  to  credit." 

*'  Neither,  my  dear  Lucien,"  said  a  voice  close  to 
him,  in  a  laughing  tone ;  "  neither,  altogether." 

"Victor!"  exclaimed  Lucien,  rising  and  casting 
away  the  rival  leaders  as  he  extended  his  hand. 

"  Yes!  and  you  see,  trusting  to  my  old  friendship,  I 
have  entered  unannounced." 

* '  You  delight  me,  for  you  do  me  justice.  Four  years, 
Victor,  make  vast  changes ;  but  with  friends  there  should 
be  none.'* 

**  I  see  there  is  none  in  you,  Lucien,"  said  Victor, 
seating  himself;  **  but  what  have  you  done  with  yourself 
these  four  mortal  years  ?" 
-»  "Lived!"'  kughed  Lucicn. 

"  Existed,  you  mean,"  said  his  friend,  shrugging  his 
shoulders. 

"No,  indeed,  lived.  My  uncle's  fancy  of  having  me 
all  this  time  secluded  in  his  old  chateau  was  certainly 
strange ;  but  his  gout  and  eccentricity  explain  it.*' 

"  Quite,  my  dwir  fellow ;  but  not  your  acquiescence." 

"  He  is  my  father's  only  brother — my  guardian.  I  am 
his  iiiture  heir.     I  owe  him  some  attention." 

"  And  you  have,  heroically  paid  it." 

"  I  have!  but  meanwhile  I  have  studied — I  have 
read—" 

",Books,"  said  the  other,  contemptuously,  *'  which 
have  so  sharpened  your  intellects  that  the  flat  contradic- 
tions of  two  opposite  leaders  puzzle  you.  They  belong 
to  the  men  they  advocate.  Besides,  we  must  judge 
statesmen  by  what  they  do — not  by  what  is  said  of  them.' ' 

"  And  what  would  you  have  mo  study,  Victor?  " 

•*  Three  things,  my  dear  friend." 

'*  The  first?" 

*'  Men." 

"The  second?" 

"Men." 

"Oh!  you  are  travestising,  are  you?  I  will  spare 
you  the  third.  But,  in  part,  you  are  right,  though  the 
study  of  men  and  books  must  go  together." 

"  Early  in  life.  But  who  would  succeed  In  politics 
must  mix  with  politicians — must  exist,  must  live  among 
them — must  watch  the  intrigues  and  plans  of  all  parties, 
especially  his  own— the  only  one  he  has  to  fear.  But 
bah !  hero  we  are  already  exciting  ourselves  on  this  hot 
August  day ;  and  of  that  where  is  the  use  ?  " 

"  It  is  of  more  consequence  tlian  you  imagine,  my  dear 
Victor,"  replied  Lucien,  laughing;  "you  are  aware  that 
there  is  a  vacancy  at  B  ." 

"  I  think  I  remarked  that  ciroumstance  in  the  papers. 
But  of  what  moment  is  this  to  you  ?" 

"Nothing  more,  my  dear  friend,  than  that  I  am  about 
to  demand  the  suffrages  of  the  electors."  ' 

"  You  a  depute  !"  cried  the  other,  in  unfeigned  amaze- 
ment. 

"  And  why  not  ?"  said  Lucien,  with  a  smile. 

"  I  see  no  insuperable  objection,  but  it  must  be  a  great 
bore  ;  and  how  aro  you  going  to  set  about  it  V* 

' '  I  have  forwai-ded  an  address  to  the  electors.  My  uncle 
owns  property  at  B ,  and  will  come  from  his  cha- 
teau to  vote.  I  shall  trust  to  the  power  of  my  principles 
for  the  rest." 


"My  dear  friend,"  said  Victor,  laughingly,  "if  you 
have  engaged  in  this  desperate  enterprise,  I  am  your 
right-hand  man.  I  luckily  possess  a  vote  yonder,  and 
some  friends." 

"I  am  fortunate,"  replied  Lucicn. 

"  More  so  than  you  imagine.  But  now  let  us  be  seri- 
ous. Have  you  gained  the  President  of  the  Electoral 
College?" 

"Gained !"  cried  Lucicn,  with  astonishment. 

"  Why,  what  hope  have  you  without?  The  influence  of 
M.  Quehan  Dutertre  is  immense." 

"  I  have  a  letter  of  introduction  to  him." 

"  So  for  so  good.  But  ho  is  a  peculiar  man.  Rich, 
powerful,  with  a  factory  which  dispenses  employment  and 
liappiness  round  the  neighbourhood,  he  is  thought  per- 
fectly innaccessible  to  a  bribe.  Priding  himself  on  his 
independence,  he  would  kick  a  minister  who  offered  him 
a  place ;  but  he  is  a  vain  man,  immensely  open  to  flattery, 
and  vastly  taken  by  any  delicate  attention." 

"  I  somewhat  fancy  the  character.     Go  on." 

"  Well !  the  weakness  of  our  president  is  well  known, 
and  unless  we  are  careful,  we  shall  lose  his  support.  Of 
no  certain  polities,  it  is  from  mere  opposition  he  votes 
with  the  liberals." 

"  I  begin  to  be  less  confident  of  success,"  said  Lucien. 

' '  Not  at  all.  We  shall  see.  If  the  ministerial '  delicate 
attention'  has  not  arrived  before  ours,  there  is  yet  hope.' ' 

* '  What  do  you  mean  ?"  exclaimed  the  candidate. 

"  Why,  if  Monsieur  Dutertre  has  not  received  by  this 
time  a  letter  full  of  compliments,  speaking  of  him  as  tho 
centre  of  his  arrondissement,  one  of  whom  the  king  has 
spoken  in  terms  of  affection,  the  wholo  terminating  by  a 
posteriptum  in  the  shape  of  a  quarter  of  venison,  then  the 
minister  is  a  gaujat,  and  we  are  safe." 

"You  don't  mean  to  insinuate  that  such  a  present 
might  influence  the  election." 

"  I  am  sure  of  it.  You  must,  therefore,  this  very  day, 
select  some  extravagant  rarity,  and  take  it  down  with 
you  for  the  purpose  of  being  forwarded  with  the  letter  of 
introduction." 

"You  are  a  better  judge  than  I  can  be,  and  I  leave 
myself  in  your  hands.     But  as  to  the  mayor  ?* ' 

"There  is  no  use  counting  on  him.  Tho  place  of 
reeevcur-genercd  of  the  department  is  vacant ;  he  wants  it 
for  his  son.  K  it  were  given,  he  might  vote  with  us  to  show 
his  in>iependence,  but  the  sword  of  Damocles  is  over  him.' ' 

"  Is  there,  then,  no  political  honesty,  no  love  of  liberty  ? 
— are  elections  all  but  interested  struggles  ?" 

"  Little  more.  The  number  of  electors  is  small,  the 
amount  of  government  ofiBces  is  great,  and  men  are  un- 
fortunately venal." 

"And  the  remedy  for  this  ?" 

"  Extend  the  number  of  voters,  and  exclude  from  tho 
eligible  electors  all  employes,*' 

« *  I  will  propose  such  a  law  myself, "  said  Lucicn,  warmly, 

"You  can  do  as  you  please  about  that,  but  keep  your 
counsel  now." 

"Why?" 

"  You  would  else  get  few  votes.  But  let  this  be  con* 
sidered  arranged.      To-morrow  morning   we  start  lor 

B ,  don't  forget  the  'delicate  attention  :*  and  now 

enough  of  politics.     Where  do  you  dine  ?" 

"  Where  you  please." 

yAxuC'Frcres  PrQvcnceaitx,  then.     But,"   continued 
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Victor,  glancing  roond  the  apiuiment,  "I  see  that  you 
hayo  not  forgotten  old  timoB." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Lncien,  assnming  a  listleu  and  care- 
len  tone ;  "  how  go  all  the  Lions  ?  I  suppose  you  are  as 
much  one  as  eror  ?" 

**  My  dear  Lucicn/'  replied  Victor,  shaking  his  head, 
"the  lions  are  now  in  the  shade." 

"Who  has  dared  to  cast  them  there?"  saidLnoien, 
surreying  his  elegant  ooetume  with  a  smile. 

**  Les  PanthereSf  my  dear  Mow/'  continued  Victor, 
graTely. 

"The  what  r 

••Tho  She  Panthers,"  quietly  replied  Victor;  "they 
ha?e  entshed  the  Lions." 

*'  And  what,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  ridiculous  and 
absurd,  is  a  Panther  f "  said  the  astonished  Lucicn. 

'•  If  you  were  any  one  but  my  rery  ezooUent  friend, 
Lneien  Dorville,  I  should  say,  a  Panther  is  a  Panther ; 
but  I  will  endeayour  to  be  deseriptiyc." 

**  Tou  will  yastly  oblige  me— my  curiosity  is  roused." 
"Imagine,  then,  my  dear  fellow/'  said  Victor,  leaning 
back  on  his  soft  and  comfortable  ottoman — "but  hand  me 
that  jar  of  Latlkia — a  number  of  young  women,  fair, 
loyely,  rich  and  yirtuous  as — ah,  as  Panthers,  who  haye 
taken  it  into  their  heads  to  cut  us  men  out  in  all  our 
yery  chiefest  attributes.  They  ride  better,  hunt  better, 
fence  better,  ay,  and,  in  some  cases}  smoke  better  than 
any  one  of  us." 

"  They  can't  with  all  this  be  very  ferocious." 
'*You  are  wrong.  With  all  this  outward  seeming 
there  is  not  one  word  to  be  said  against  theur  morals. 
Talk  to  them,  and  in  delicate  and  sweet  phraseology  they 
amuse  you  with  the  paternity  of  their  horses,  the  details 
of  the  last  steeple-chase,  will  bet  on  the  fayourite,  and 
show  yast  prudence  in  making  up  a  book — the  whole  with 
a  grace,  an  ease,  an  elegance  quite  astonishing." 

"  Ton  astound  me.  I  must  make  acquaintance  with 
these  damsels." 

"  Nothing  more  easy.    Tou  who,  four  years  ago,  were 
the  chief  of  the  Lions  of  Paris,  will  at  this  moment  find 
at  B— —  the  most  celebrated  ParUhere  ;   and  her 
celebrity  is  deseryed.     Beautiful,  with  the  loyeliest  eyes, 
mouth,  and  teeth,  in  the  world — amiable  as  the  most  gentle 
of  her  sex — this  young  lady  has  been  a  perfect  fureur. 
Wholly  giyen  up  to  the  interests  of  her  order,  she  has  re- 
fused eyory  offer  of  marriage,  and  seems  likely  to  riyal 
Diana  in  other  matters  besides  huntmg." 
"And  this  person  is — ?" 
'' Mademoiselle  Charlotte  Dutcrtre." 
"Daughter  of  the  president?"  exclaimed  Lucien. 
"  Herself." 

"  Then  I  shall  make  acquaintance,  no  doubt." 
**  Don't  flatter  yours^,  my  dear  Lucien,"  said  Victor, 
grayely  ;    "  it  is  of  no  use  making  any  serious  attempt. 
I,"  and  he  smiled  as  he  suryeyed  his  handsome  form 
and  distinguished  bearing,  "quite  failed." 

"  Tliat  ia  conclusive,"  exclaimed  Lucien  ;  "where  you 
have  failed,  I  should  dread  to  try.  But,  seriously,  I  have 
other  intentions. " 

"You  don't  mean  it?  Going  to  be  married?"  said 
Victor,  with  pious  horror ;  "a  Lion,  too." 

"  I  don't  exactly  say  it  is  settled,"  replied  Lucien,  care- 
lessly, '  •  for  the  affair  has  been  made  up  quite  as  a  matter  of 
business.    My  uncle  la  an  old  friend  of  the  father,  the 


youngf  lady  is  a  great  heirefS,  and  if  we  are  mutoally 
agreeable,  I  suppose  I  shall  commit  matrimony." 

"  And  the  Dulcinea  ia —  V* 

"A  Mademoiselle  Pauline  Chastneox.  Do  yon  know 
the  &mUy  ?  " 

"A  little,"  [replied  Victor,  dryly;  "she  ia  a  great 
heiress.  Her  father  is  a  very  influential  man;  can 
command  twenty  yotes." 

"I  suppose,  then,  I  must  marry  the  yotes  ?"  said  Lucien, 
with  a  searching  glance  in  his  friend's  face. 

"  It  would  be  advisable,"  answered  Victor,  carclesslT; 
"but  now  for  a  drive." 


CHAPT1SR  n. 

riULlXB. 

Two  days  had  elapsed,  and  Lncion  Dorvtlle,  accompanied 
by  his  friend,  Victor  Meunicr,  the  son  of  a  late  adminis- 
trateur,  who,  dyin^,  Icfl  him  master  of  a  yery  pretty  fortune, 
had  reached,  in  company  with  a  splendid  tui-kcy,  prepared 
in  some  unheard-of  manner,  the  hospitable  chateau  of  M. 
Chastneux,  the  parent  of  Pauline. 

The  house  was  elegantly  situated  in  iho  midst  of  wcll- 
lald-out  grounds,  and  was  approached  by  a  long  arenuo 
— somewhat  English  in  style — at  one  end  of  which  stood 
a  porter's  lodge.  In  front  of  this,  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  second  day,  the  travclliog  carriage  of  Lucien 
Don^lle  halted. 

"  Lucien,*'  excLiimed  Victor,  "  now  is  your  time.  It 
wont  do  to  take  this  turkey  to  the  house.  It  would 
look  strange.     Give  it  to  Cristophe  here," 

"Tou  know  him  ?  "  smiled  Lucien,  as  the  porter  ad- 
vanced, cap  in  hand,  to  open  the  door. 

"  A  very  worthy  follow,  with  an  excellent  wife,  a  stal- 
wart son,  and  a  very  pretty  daughter,' '  said  the  other, 
tuniing'  towards  the  individual  alluded  to. 

"Ah,  Monsieur  Victor,  always  the  same.  Happy  to 
see  you,  and  I  hope  everybody  will  be  as  glad." 
"  Eh  ? "  whispered  Lucien,  "what  does  he  mean  ?" 
"I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell,"  said  Victor,  carelessly. 
"Here,  Cristophe,  Jacques  behind  there  will  give  you  a 
turkey,  which,  with  this  letter,  you  will  oblige  me  much  hy 
having  conveyed  to  the  address  to-day.  Send  it  hy 
your  son,  and  here  is  to  drink  our  healths,' '  and  Victor, 
with  a  whispered  addition  that  was  not  caught  by  Luclen> 
dropped  a  Napoleon  into  his  hand. 

"Ah,  sir,  you  are  too  kind;  but  I  cannot  send  over 
until  the  evening.  Do  you  see,  my  son  is  engaged  all  dav, 
and  I—" 

"  That  will  do.  Now  forward,  posUlion,  for  I  expect 
it  is  about  breakfast-time." 

Victor  was  correct  in  this  surmise ;  and  as  they  had 
come  but  a  short  distance  from  an  hotel  in  the  neighbour- 
ing town,  the  two  friends  were  speedily  introduced  to  t'lo 
family  circle.  There  were  many  present,  and  Lucien  at 
once  perceived  that  ho  had  fallen  upon  one  of  these  deli- 
cious reunions  of  pleasant  people  which  owe  so  much  to 
the  selecthre  taste  of  tho  master  and  mistress  of  the  house. 
There  were  old  soldiers  and  old  sailors,  men  fit  rank 
and  repute,  one  or  two  leaders  of  fashion,  a  poet,  and  a 
novelist,  and  numerous  ladies,  old  and  young,  som« 
beautiful,  and  apparently  in  great  spirits. 

M.  Chastneux,  an  active,  bustling,  important  little 
man,  whose  sparkling  eyes  perpetually  reminded  one  of 
the  blast  furnaces  to  which  he  owed  his  fortune,  received 
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Lacien  with  hearty  hospitality;  while  his  wife,  a  graceful 
and  elegant  person,  responded  with  marked  politeness, 
whilo  all  the  company  smiled  a  formal  aoquiescence.  No* 
thing  could  have  been  more  proper ;  but  Luoien  felt  as 
if  he  would  have  preferred  the  easy,  off-hand  manner  in 
whioh  Victor  was  welcomed,  with  a  word  for  and  from 
everybody.  But  then  he  was  no  stranger,  and  the  candidate 
made  up  his  mind  to  be  satisfied  with  what  he  had  receiTed. 
A  seat  which  was  offered  to  Luoien  placed  him  beside 
Paulinff  and  an  elderly  dame,  who  had  been  in  deep  eon- 
Terse  upon  the  prospect  of  a  refreshing  game  of  whist  in 
the  erenlng,  to  whioh  she  looked  forward  all  day,  endur- 
ing the  evils  of  riding,  walking,  talking,  and  other  social 
annoyances,  with  easy  good  temper,  as  eicellent  inven- 
tions to  kill  time,  until  the  hour  arrived  when  she  could 
give  her  whole  soul  to  trumps  and  odd  tricks. 

"  I  was  saying,"  observed  the  lady,  'Hhat  General 
M^-—  is  an  excellent  partner ;  so  attentive  to  his  game, 
I  never  fonnd  him  make  a  mistake.  You  play  whist,  of 
course,  M.  DorviUe?** 

**  A  little,"  replied  Luoien,  with  oxcessive  politeness ; 
"  but  I  may  perhaps  iuduce  you  to  give  me  a  lesson  be- 
fore I  leave.** 

"With  pleasure, '*  exclaimed  the  lady,  reddening  with 
satisfaction;  and  she  muttered  to  herself,  "Sensible 
young  man ;  so  different  from  those  who  think  of  nothing 
but  flirtation.  I  must  make  Paul  vote  for  him.'* 
Paul  was  an  elector,  and  the  lady's  husband. 
"  You  have  a  charming  residence.  Mademoiselle,*'  said 
Lucien,  addressing  Pauline,  and  examining  her  furtively 
as  he  spoke.  lie  was  not  to  be  blamed.  He  had  come 
to  be  married* 

Mademoiselle  Pauline  Chastneux  was  twenty — ^fair,with 
blue  eyes,  an  exquisite  complexion,  teeth  white  as  ivory, 
and  a  most  captivating  smile*  "Decidedly,**  thought 
Lucien  ;  "my  uncle  has  no  bad  idea  of  a  wife." 

"I  am  glad  yon  are  pleased  with  it,**  said  Pauline, 
with  a  smile. 

"  To  me  it  is  charming,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word, 
haring  been  for  tho  last  four  years  confined  to  a  some- 
what trUti  chateau.** 

Pauline  replied  with  some  ordinary  phrase,  while  her 
mind  seemed  somewhat  otherwise  occupied. 

"  You  must  eiyey  the  relaxation  of  the  country,  after 
tho  turmoil  of  Paris  life,"  said  Lucien,  persevertngly. 

"I  have  been  much  in  the  country,**  said  Pauline, 
shaking  her  pretty  little  head,  "  and  know  little  of  Paris, 
except  from  the  lively  descriptions  of  your  friend,  M. 
Victor." 

Luoien  raised  his  head,  and  his  quick  eye  rapidly  pos- 
sessed him  of  two  facts.  Pauline  slightly  blushed,  whilo 
Victor,  who  was  seriously  engaged  in  conversation  with 
Monsieur  Chastneux,  looked  uneasily  towards  the  newly- 
acquainted  couple. 

"  You  have,  I  suppose,  many  pleasant  acquabtaaoes?** 
he  eotitinued  more  gravely. 
"Many  !'*  said  Pauline,  a  little  surprised. 
"As  I  am  a  stranger,  might  I  hope  to  learn  something 
of  those  with  whom  I  may  have  future  connexion,  from 
ono  who  must  know  them  so  well?*' 

"I  am  bat  a  poor  describer,**  replied  Pauline,  laugh- 
ing, and  somewhat  astonished  at  the  businoss  turn  which 
the  eottfwsaUoti  was  taking. 
*'  Lit  mo  qiwitioo  yoo,  how«Tor,  Madtiaoiielle/'  mid 


Luoien,  still  gravely.    "  You  know  Monsieur  Dutertro  ?*  * 
**  I  love,  I  dote  on  his  daughter.'* 
*'  LaPanUiereP*  exclaimed  Lucien. 
"  Ah,"  said  Pauline,  pouting  her  pretty  lips,  "  that's 
Victor's  malice.     He  is  always  applying  that  odious  epi- 
thet to  her." 

"  Docs  she  not  deserve  it  ?"  inouired  Dorville. 
"  No ;  that  is,  she  does  ride  like  a  centaur,  will  run  a 
steeple-chase  with  any  of  your  Parisian  gentlemen,  can 
fire  a  pistol  without  flinching ;  but  all  this  is  tho  fault  of 
her  having  had  no  mother  to  bring  her  up." 

"That  is  a  misfortune,"  said  Lucien,  gently,  "  which 
you  have  not  bad  to  suffer." 

"No,  sir,  thank  heaven.  But  let  me  do  justice  to 
Charlotte.  She  is  the  most  amiable,  tho  most  kind  and 
noble  creatnre  in  tho  world " 

"Decidedly,"  thought  Luoien;  "she  is  exquisite 
this  Pauline.  No  petty  jealousy,  no  feeUng  of  rivalry. 
And  he  added  aloud,  "  She  is,  I  suppose,  then,  the  hello 
of  the  quarter  ?" 

"  She  is  surrounded  by  suitors,  but  none  have  ever  re- 
ceived encouragement.  A  certain  baron  Pemnic,  a  per- 
fect Nimrody  is  certainly  now  considered  as  likely  to  gain 
favour." 

"  Oh  !'*  said  Lucien. 

"You  will  see  thorn  both,  however,  to-day,  for  wo 
purpose  a  hunt  in  the  forest,  and,  to  oblige  Charlotte,  all 
the  ladles  who  ride  are  going.** 

"Amongst  whom  we  shall,  I  hope,  count  Mademoiselle 
Chastneux?"  said  Lucien,  gallantly. 

"  I  have  promised  Charlotte,"  replied  Pauline,  almost 
coldly. 

Lucien  made  no  answer,  his  eye  being  fixed  upon  tho 
grave  and  serious  cooatenanoe  of  Victor  Meunier,  who, 
seated  between  M.  and  Madame  Chastneux,  was  endea- 
vouring to  enliven  them  with  some  tale  of  life,  fresh  from 
the  capital,  with,  however,  but  moderate  success,  to  judge 
from  the  uneasy  expression  of  his  face. 

"Will  you  excuse  me  one  moment?"  said  Lucion, 
rising;  "  I  have  a  word  to  say  to  your  &ther." 

Pauline  bowed  with  an  easy  grace  and  a  sweet  smile, 
that  almost  made  the  Lion  hesitate,  but  some  secret 
feeling  conquered,  for  he  walked  across  the  room. 

"  Victor  1"  he  exclaimed,  carelessly,  "  will  you  change 
seats  with  me  for  a  few  moments  %  Howover  charming 
the  society  of  Mademoiselle,  I  must  not  further  delny 
a  few  words  with  Monsieur  Chastneux." 

"I  am  always  at  your  orders,  my  dear  Lucien,  and 
will  endeavour,  however  feebly,  to  represent  your  per- 
sonage, near  the  young  lady  of  the  house  ;' '  and  Mennier 
gave  up  his  place  with  the  most  perfect  nonchalance, 
and  was  next  moment  engaged  in  an  animated  discussion 
with  the  lovely  Paulino. 

"I  wish  sunply,"  said  Lucien,  "  to  learn  what  are  my 
prospects  with  regard  to  the  election,  M.  Chastneux.  I 
am  sure  I  cannot  iiddress  myself  better." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  replied  the  other,  with  a  pompous  air, 
which  said  plainer  than  words,  "I  am  tho  man,"  "you 
know  these  things  are  not  to  be  judged  of  in  a  hurry. 
There  are  three  parties — ^nay  more — all  of  wliich,  savo 
one,  must  be  gained.  As  you  came  forward  in  oppo.si- 
tion,  of  course  the  ministerial  votes  are  not  to  bo  thougiit 
of." 

"  I  am  afrnid  not,"  said  Lucion,  gravely ;  for,  secingv 
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his  man  at  once,  he  appciuned  to  think  thia  «  profound 
discovery. 

'*  The  Uherals— that  is,  the  dodared  UbenOs,  as  they 
aro  called — ^yon  may  depend  on." 
"  I  hope  so/*  continued  Lncien. 
*'As  for  the  legitimisU,  they  are  few  ;  bat  I  beliOTe 
they  will  put  forward  a  candidate." 

"  That  is  unfortunate,"  obserred  DorriUe. 
"Not  at  all.    Tou  don't  see  the  Talne  of  this,"  re- 
plied Chastneux,  growing  still  more  unportant. 

*'I  confess  that  I  am  unable  to  disoem  what  yon 
hare  fathomed." 

*'  Ah,  sir,  you  are  young,"  said  the  other,  with  a 
paternal  smile,  "  but  you  must  know,  if  this  be  the  case, 
parties  aro  so  baUnced,  tliat  not  one  will  have  the  requi- 
Bito  majority — you  see  f* 

"  I  begin  to  understand,"  replied  Lueion,  admiringly. 

"  Ah !  ah  !  wo  see  the  ins  and  outs.  There  must  be 
a  second  scrutiny,  when  the  legitimists  will  inevitably 
Tote  for  the  opposition  candidate." 

"  Yon  give  me  hopes,  M.  Chastneux." 

"  But,*'  continued  that  gentleman,  gravely,  "  there  is  a 
very  important  body  yet  to  bo  discussed— men  too 
rich,  too  independent,  to  belong  to  any  party,  but  who, 
above  such  influences,  look  around  and  give  theur  support 
to  worth  and  talent,  without  regard  to  colours." 

Lucien  well  knew  that  Chastneux  alluded  to  himself 
and  others,  who,  aiming  at  governing  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, were  to  bo  won  by  which  ever  party  showed  them 
most  attention — a  set  of  men  very  conmion,  and,  if 
they  would  but  seo  the  truth,  as  contemptible  as  com- 
mon, without  any  regard  for  principle,  governed  by 
vanity. 

"  My  excellent  sir,"  replied  Lucien,  who  had  learned 
too  much  from  Victor  not  to  know  that  he  must  disguise 
many  of  his  real  sentiments.  "  I  hope  I  shall  enjoy  the 
proud  satisfaction  of  uniting  th<^  sufirages." 

'*  We  shall  see  !  we  shall  see  !"  said  Monsieur  Ghast. 
neux,  with  benignity ;  *'  but  you  had  better  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  ladies." 

Lucien  rose,  perceiving  that  the  £ur  portion  of  the 
company  were  dispersing  to  their  chambers  to  dress  for 
their  ride  in  the  forest ;  and  as  he  was  necessarily  one  of 
the  favoured  cavaliers,  advanced  to  meet  Victor. 

"  My  friend,"  he  said,  somewhat  seriously,  "  we  must 
be  grand  to-day,  for  the  ParUhere  will  endeavour  to  out- 
shine us." 

"  Oh,"  replied  Victor,  curiously,  "you  have  been  al- 
ready discussing  the  phenomenon  with  Chastneux." 

"Oh,  no  !"  cried  Dorville,  "with  MademoiseUe  Pau- 
line, who  is  decidedly  more  charming  even  than  I  ex- 
pected." 

"  You  think  so  ?"  said  Victor,  sadly. 

"Yes,  my  friend!"  exchumed  Lucien,  as  they  moved 
along  the  passage  alone,  and  he  spoke  gravely,  "  and  I 
compliment  you  upon  your  conquest.  *' 

"  Lucien !"  stammered  Meunier,  blushing  like  a  young 
girl  of  sixteen. 

"  Fie  !  Fie  I"  said  Lucien,  hiughmg,  "could you  not 
have  at  once  told  me  ?  I  should  never  have  imagined  the 
possibility  of  being  your  rival." 

"  Noble,  generous  friend,"  replied  Victor,  pressing  his 
hand,  "  but  your  disinterestedness  is  useless ;  my  fortune 
aad  prospects  aro  too  small  to  give  me  hope*" 


"Does  she  love  you f '  laid  LuoieB,  calmly. 

"  She  tells  me  so,"  ooottnued  Victor,  with  a  nnile. 

"  Good,  for  I  suppoee,  as  you  once  infenned  me,  yon 
do  know  the  £unily  a  little,"  said  Ludon,  maliciously. 

"  I  have  seen  her  onoe  or  twice  before.  Beside^*^ 
and  Victor  tried  to  look  periecUy  innocwit— "  her  mother 
is  my  aunt." 

"  Oh !  oh !  a  eousin,  Monsieor  the  hypocrite.  Vny 
well,"  laughed  Dorville,*  "you  ahnost  deserve  punish- 
ment ;  but,  as  you  are  my  friend,  pray  tell  Pauline  that 
I  aim  at  nothing  more  now  than  the  honour  of  t&goxag 
my  name  to  your  eontraot  of  mairiage. " 

"  Will  yon  then  do  me  an  immenee  favour  ?"  «ud 
Victor,  warmly ;  "  will  you  now  oblige  me  in  tiie  moit 
friendly  manner  ?" 

"IwiUtry." 

'*  Then  make  love  to  her  ;  keep  away  all  suiton  from 
her.  I  will  warn  her  to  encourage  you  ;  it  will  prevent 
the  danger  of  my  betraying  myself,  and  spsre  me  the 
mortification  of  seeing  her  courted  by  the  Count  de  Brie, 
an  old  and  persevering  lover  of  hers." 

"  I  was  about  to  request  the  fitvour  of  this  permission." 

"But  why?" 

"  Allow  me  a  secret  for  twenty-four  hour*,  my  dear 
Victor,"  said  Lucien,  "  and  trust  to  me  implicitly." 

"  I  will ;  but  away  now  and  dress,  or  we  shall  be  latp, 
and  the  Diana  of  B^—  will  not  wait  for  os." 


OHAFTER  m. 
THB    PANTHKRX. 

In  half  an  hour  an  elegant  and  joyous  group  poured 
forth  upon  the  lawn,  where  the  horses  awaited  them.  In 
gay  costume,  and  gladsome  anticipations  of  iho  day's 
amusement,  they  seemed  some  school  of  boys  and  giris 
rushing  to  sport  and  jollity,  their  whole  heart  and  soul 
given  to  the  occupation  of  the  hour,  without  a  thought 
for  the  past  or  the  future — all  idea  centred  in  the  pre- 
sent. It  was  a  bright  and  sunny  day.  Light  and  flimsy 
clouds  spread  cobweb-like  over  the  sky,  fretting  the  blue 
vault  with,  as  it  were,  a  net-work  of  vapour,  that  made 
the  rays  of  the  sun  appear  less  soorchingly  arid.  The 
air,  perfumed  with  the  odours  of  the  field  and  orchard, 
and  gently  disturbed  by  a  soft  wind,  came  with  invigo- 
rating freshness  to  the  heart,  and  all  united  to  delight  the 
hunting-party,  which  was  now  in  saddle  and  ready  for  a 
start. 

"  Now,  gentlemen  and  ladies,"  said  Victor,  who  rode 
beside  a  young  and  portionless  giri,  a  poor  relation  of  the 
Chastneux,  "or  ladies  and  gentlemen  rather,  en  rouU." 

"Not  so  fiuft,"  replied  the  Count  de  Brie,  a  fat,  ru- 
bicund,  and  somewhat  dull  personage,  of  an  uncertain  age, 
but  who  might  be  thirty ;  '  *  which  way  do  we  take  '"  and, 
while  speaking,  the  young  man  did  his  best  to  accident- 
ally reach  the  side  of  Pauline. 

"I  suppose  I  must  dedde,"  said  that  young  lady, 
gaily,  "  and  therefore  let  it  be  the  narrow  lane  by  the 
river.  Come,  Monsieur  Dorville,  as  you  are  a  strsnger 
here,  allow  me  to  show  yon  the  way;"  and,  giving  a  gentle 
touch  to  her  horse,  the  heiress  galloped  forward  with 
Lucien  by  her  side,  leaving  the  Count  de  Brie  to  bring 
up  the  rear,  with  an  expression  of  countenance  that  might 
have  jendangered  the  peace  of  any  milk  which  might  have 
been  near;  so  much  of  thunder  did  there  uppoar  nit* 
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"  I  liAve  taken  you  for  my  cavniier  in  a  most  uncere- 
monious manner,"  said  Pauline,  as  thcj  rode  side  by  side 
along  the  green  and  pleasant  lane,  which  her  good  taste 
had  selected. 

"I  shall  make,  I  hope,  a  good  sabstitute,"  replied 
LuoisD,  a  little  maliciously. 

"Ah,  Monsieur  Lucien,"  said  Pauline,  gaily,  "it  is 
not  my  fault.    Monsieur  Victor  has  known  me  for  years.  *  * 

*  *  Mademoiselle, ''  continued  Dorrille,  * '  you  delight  me 
in  allowing  this  subject  to  bo  discussed.  I  congratulate 
you  much  on  your  having  won  his  heart.  Meunier  is  a 
noble  and  excellent  friend." 

"  Ton  are  perhaps  partial? '  *  said  Paulino,  ooquettisbly. 

*'  Not  at  all,' '  replied  Lncien ;  "  but,  Mademoiselle,  we 
must  move  in  single  file.  I  hoar  horses  advancing  to 
meet  us,  and  the  rider  is  coming  furiously." 

"  The  ParUhere  !**  exclaimed  .Pauline,  as  they  turned 
a  comer,  and  using  the  epithet  she  so  much  condemned. 

Mounted  on  a  magnifloent  horse,  that  flew  rather  than 
stepped  along  the  ground,  Charlotte  Dutertre  was  dis- 
covered dashing  along  the  narrow  path,  with  a  speed  which 
few  riders  could  have  sustained ;  and  yet  just  as  Lucien 
began  to  ibel  uneasy  at  the  probable  effects  of  a  collision, 
the  fair  Diana  drew  in  her  rein,  and  her  obedient  charger, 
covered  with  perspiration,  and  steaming  as  if  he  had  just 
left  a  warm  bath,  stood  pawing  the  ground,  within  a  couple 
of  yards  of  the  advancing  party. 

"  Good  morning,  lazy  ones,"  said  Charlotte,  in  a  rich 
and  musical  tone,  full  like  the  sounding  notes  of  an  organ. 

"  Good  morning,  my  dear  Charlotte,"  replied  Pauline, 
"and  allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  a  friend.  Made- 
moiselle Dat»tre,  Monsieur  Lucien  DorviUo,  according 
to  Victor,  the  first  lion  in  Paris — Monsieur  Dorville, 
MadomoiseUe  Charlotte  Dutertre,  my  friend — ** 

"  And,  according  to  Victor,  the  first  of  PatUhcres," 
exclaimed  the^lady,  with  a  gay  laugh. 

"  Mademoiselle, "  said  Lucien,  gravely,  "  I  am  happy 
to  make  your  acquaintance. " 

"  The  neighbourhood  will  be  happy  to  retuni  the  com- 
pliment, "  exclaimed  Charlotte,  somewhat  haughtily,  for 
the  young  man's  manner  was,  she  thought,  slightly  cold. 

The  two  rivals^  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  designate  them 
by  this  name — ^involuntarily  raised  their  eyes  to  examine, 
as  it  were,  an  enemy  one  unexpectedly  meets,  and  whose 
strength  H  is  necessary  to  measure.  The  ex-leader  of 
&shion,  quite  ready  to  renew  the  character,  surveyed  with 
curiosity  the  woman  who  aimed  at  dethroning  his  sex ; 
while  the  Pfmthere  as  curiously  contemplated  a  man 
whose  genius,  talent,  as  well  as  taste,  had  been  so  much 
the  theme  of  discourse  in  what  French  novelists  call  the 
capitol  of  the  world.  Their  eyes  met ;  Charlotte  coloured 
to  the  very  summit  of  her  forehead,  bowed  her  head,  and 
without  a  word,  darted  onward  at  the  bead  of  the  party. 

Lucien,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  looked  for  a  moment 
almost  like  one  bereft  of  reason;  but  speedily  recovering 
himself,  galloped  beside  Pauline,  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. But  the  radient  sunshine  of  his  smile  struck  the 
young  lady  dumb  with  astonishment;  his  eyes  flashed  with 
strange  brilliancy — ^his  mien  seemed  that  of  a  conqueror. 

The  lady  who  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Charlotte  Dutertre 
was  about  three  and  twenty.  Tall,  of  a  graceful  and 
supple  form,  she  possessed  every  feature  which  could 
command  the  admiration  of  the  other  sex.  Her  hair  was 
blAoki  and  hung  in  pr^fttse  curls  down  her  neck ;  her  face 


oval,  and  with  a  certain  amount  of  sternness,  was  yet 
singularly  feminine  ;  her  eyes  large,  and  yot  of  almond 
shape,  swam  as  it  were  in  a  bath  of  light,  and  were  truly 
characterised  as  speaking ;  her  nose  was  perfect ;  while 
her  mouth,  though  exhibiting  considerable  flmmess,  had 
yet  about  it  promises  of  a  more  soft  and  gentle  kind.  Her 
form  was  faultless.  In  a  word,  rarely  had  so  many  per- 
fections been  exhibited  in  the  person  of  ontf  woman. 

"You  are  struck  by  my  friend's  appearance,"  said 
Pauline,  as  she  observed  Lucien  watching  with  interest 
the  junction  of  Charlotte  with  a  gentleman  who  had 
followed  her  at  a  respectful  distance. 

"Much,"  replied  Lucien,  coldly,  "and  am  onlysur" 
prised  that  so  much  perfection  should  be  blotted  by  so 
much  that  is  unfeminine.  But  who  is  that  alongside  of 
her?" 

"  The  Baron  de  Pemnio,  the  Carlist  candidate,  I 
believe." 

"  My  rival, "  muttered  Lucien,  audibly. 

"  What !  already  are  you  ranged  among  her  suitors?  *' 
said  Pauline,  with  a  laugh. 

"  Oh  no  !  the  lion  and  the  lamb, "  replied  Lucien,  "  is 
a  possible  union,  but  not  the  other.   I  alluded  to  politics. ' ' 

By  this  time  a  junction  had  been  effected  between  the 
two  parties,  and  Lucien,  without  taking  the  slightest  nO" 
tice  of  Charlotte,  went  through  the  ceremony  of  introduc- 
tion with  the  Baron,  M.  Dutertre,  and  others,  and  then 
resumed  his  position  alongside  of  the  heiress.  Charlotte, 
who  had  accidentally,  no  doubt,  left  herself  for  a  moment 
without  a  cavalier,  saw  this  movement,  and  calling  the 
Baron  to  her,  passed  Lucien  with  a  slightly  scornful  air, 
and  led  the  von.  Monsieur  Dorville,  perfectly  aware  of 
her  manoeuvre,  smiled,  and  entered  into  an  aninmted  con- 
versation with  Pauline. 

From  that  moment,  the  Diana  of  the  day  drew  all  eyes 
upon  her,  by  the  daringness  of  her  feats — ^leaping  hedges, 
vaulting  ditches,  with  on  cose  and  boldness  which  few 
could  imitate.  Dorville,  on  the  contrary,  though  mounted 
on  a  magnificent  horse,  avoided  all  display,  rode  round  to 
gates,  selected  spots  which  were  easy  for  himself  and  his 
partner,  and  showed  altogether  a  most  lady-like  care  of 
his  person.  So  far  did  this  extend,  that  it  became  matter 
of  general  observation,  and  various  not  very  complimentary 
remarks  passed  between  the  leaders  of  the  party.  As 
what  Paulino  had  called  a  hunt  turned  out  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  random  kind  of  steeple-chase,  broken  by  a 
picnic  beneath  the  arching  shade  of  trees,  the  peculiarity 
of  M.  Dorville  was  the  more  remarked ;  but,  unmoved  by 
any  looks  or  hints,  while  every  one  of  tho  young  men 
vied  in  their  endeavours  at  least  to  keep  pace  with 
Charlotte,  Lucien  quietly  followed  the  elders  and  more 
timid  of  the  fiur  sex. 

Tho  lunch  was  spread  beside  a  Hppling  stream,  which, 
at  tho  particular  spot  selected,  was  both  wide  and  deep, 
with  precipitous  banks,  and  a  thick  growth  of  underbrush 
on  the  opposite  side.  About  a  hundred  yards  distant  was 
the  usual  place  for  crossing ;  and,  tho  meal  concluded,  the 
whole  party  having  mounted,  were  moving  in  a  body  to* 
wards  the  spot,  when  a  cry  from  Lucien  nmde  them  pause. 

"Come!  come!  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  cried,  "you 
are  not  surely  going  to  refuse  the  glorious  leap  which 
offers  itself?" 

* '  Where,  sir  ? "  said  the  BaroD|  contcmptaousl)^  wbilo 
the  whole  party  halted. 
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"Here,"  replied  LDcien,  quietly  retiring  beek,  and 
prapAring  for  the  only  really  dangerous  leap  of  the  day. 

"Sir— M.  Dorville,"  cried  the  Baron,  *'thiaii  mad- 
neet.    You  will  aasuredly  break  your  neck." 

"Nonaenae/*  aaid  Dorville,  laughing;  "you  have 
been  ao  aecuttomcd  to  follow  Mademoiselle,  that  where 
ahe  falters  you  all  retreat." 

The  men  who  had  ineered  at  Luelen  looked  somewhat 
foolish,  while  Charlotte  bit  her  lip,  and  could  acarcely 
restram  the  ready  starting  tear.  It  was  evident  that  M* 
Donrille  had  not  thought  her  leaps  worth  Tyuig  with. 

'*  But,  Monsieur  Dorville,"  said  the  lady,  in  a  slightly 
haughty  tone,  "  I  will  follow  if  you  lead." 

"  No !  no  1  no !  "  oriod  the  men  with  one  aooord. 

*'  Allow  me  to  observe,"  said  Lucien,  "  that  this  leap 
is  quite  beyond  the  power  of  any  hdy,  or  of  your  horse, 
Mademoiselle." 

"Sir,"  replied  Charlotte,  warmly,  "you  under^rate 
both  the  powers  of  my  horse  and  myKlf.  If  you  go  I 
shall  follow." 

Lucien  hesitated.  He  was  a  perfect  equestrian ;  had 
received  lessons  from  poblie  riders,  and  had  the  reputa- 
tion, amongst  the  oirele  which  know  hUn  in  Paris,  of  hav- 
ing performed  feats  which  would  have  done  honour  to 
FranconL  He,  however,  did  not  wish  to  induce  the  lady 
to  follow  him,  and,  rather  than  expose  her  to  danger, 
would  have  retreated,  but  there  stood  tliat  body  of  men 
who  would  at  once  ascribe  his  refiisal  to  the  cause  which 
had  militated  against  him  during  the  day. 

"  Yoa  cannot  do  it,"  whispered  Victor,  Ij  his  side ; 
"  are  you  mad,  or  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  My  dear  friend,  remember  what  I  could  do,  and  my 
four  years'  practice  in  the  Pyrenees ;"  and  then,  speaking 
aloud,  "  I  shall  be  proud  to  leap  with  Bfademoiselle  on 
one  condition." 

"And  that  is f" 

"  That  we  leap  together  and  dose  beside  one  another.'' 

"I  aeeept ;  clear  the  ground,  gentlemen  !*'  cried  Char- 
lotte, with  flashing  eyes. 

All,  both  men  and  women,  interfered,  to  induce  her  not 
to  compete,  but  in  vain.  The  Baron  Insisted,  but  Char- 
lotte laughed,  and,  retreating  to  some  distance  with 
Lucien,  the  rivals  prepared. 

The  leap  was  a  tremendous  one.  Sure  of  himself  and 
of  his  horse,  Lucien  knew  both  that  ho  could,  and  that 
Charlotte  could  not  do  it ;  but  ho  was  resolved  to  give 
the  Pantkere  a  lesson,  and  show  her  her  dependence  on  the 
strength  and  i  courage  of  the  master  sex,  in  all  that  was 
physical,  at  all  events ;  as  if  that  alone  did  not  include 
everything  as  a  necessary  consequence. 

The  whole  party,  in  no  very  tranquil  mood,  stood  on 
one  side,  awaiting  the  trial  with  intense  interest.  The 
sudden  resolution  of  Lucien  was  inexplicable,  save  to 
Victor ;  while  Pauline*  who  was  now  beside  her  lover,  gave 
Tent  to  a  wish  which  the  suitor  joined  in  with  the  assur- 
ance that  it  would  be  so. 

Meanwhile  Lucien  and  Charlotte  had  started,  and, 
thanks  to  the  care  of  the  former,  had  taken  their  fearful 
leap  together  to  a  second  of  time.  The  whole  party  held 
their  breath,  and  what  passed,  so  rapid  was  it,  seemed  a 
dream,  the  first  awakening  from  which  was  the  sight  of 
Charlotte's  horse  plunging  and  rearing  in  the  deep  water, 
followed  by  a  perfect  roar  of  apphiose.  Lnoien  had  cal- 
ouhted  to  a  nicety,  and,  knowing  his  b«ne|  had  at  the 


moment  of  leaping  dropped  both  reins  and  whip,  and  the 
as  ihey  seemed  to  fly  across,  had,  half-way,  just  as  the 
Panthere*$  steed  fell  short  in  the  water,  by  throe  yonls, 
caught  the  lovely  girl  in  his  arms  and  landed  her  la  safety, 
in  front  of  him,  on  the  opposite  bank. 

"  Sir,*'  said  Charlotte,  in  the  excitement  of  the  mo* 
ment,  strufrgling,  she  knew  not  why,  in  his  aims,  "what 
means  this  trick  f  *' 

"  Mademoiselle,"  re|ilied  DerviUe,  wheeling  roosd  lit 
steed,  and  pointing  to  the  animal,  whieh  was  being  swept 
towards  the  ford,  "  you  would  have  had  a  oold  bsth  hot  f  ir 
my  taking  this  liberty." 

' '  Excuse  my  hastiness, ' '  exebdmed  Charlotte,  hurriedl? ; 
"you  have  defeated  me ;  now  aid  me  in  oaptuing  my 
hors«." 

Lucien  made  no  reply,  but  galloped  with  his  eharnun^ 
burden  towards  the  forest,  and  with  a  smile,  tboogh  a 
faint  one,  of  triumph,  instead  of  taking  the  ford,  went 
back  by  the  road  he  eaoM,  performing  this  feat  withmDeh 
greater  ease  than  the  previous  one,  aa  this  time  he  Isaped 
from  a  high  bank  to  a  low  one,  instead  of  the  oootrsry  u 
before. 

Charlotte,  vanquished,  vexed,  and  blushing,  rsmornited 
her  easily-eaptured  steed,  asd  taking  a  place  beside  her 
father,  rode  quietly  all  the  rest  of  the  day,  using  her 
utmost  eloquence  to  induoe  M.  Dutertre  to  promise  hii 
electoral  support  to  the  Baron  de  Pemnic.  Bespits,  how- 
ever, her  utmost  exertions,  her  thoughts  wandered  to- 
wards the  audaeions  Lucien,  with  a  feeling  ta  whkh 
indignation,  disappointment,  and  admiration  were  itiaiigel; 
mingled. 

It  was  nearly  sun-down  when  the^ whole  petty  rescbed 
the  lodge  of  M*  Chastoeux's  grounds ;  and  as  a  grsod  din- 
ner was  to  follow  the  labours  of  the  day,  all  hurried  for- 
ward to  dress,  the  non-residents  having  had  a  change  srot 
over.  As  they  entered  the  gate,  Charlotte  allowed  all  the 
rest  to  pass  her,  and,  addressing  Cristophe,  inquired  alter 
his  wife  with  a  kindly  interest,  which  showed  bow  truly 
feminine  was  her  heart. 

"Better,  I  thank  you.  Miss,"  replied  the  bnsbsDd, 
"  and  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  bring  her  out.  She  is  yot  too 
poorly  to  tliaok  you  in  person." 

"  Hold  my  horse,  then,"  said  tho  girl,;wannly ;  « I  vill 
go  in 
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CHAPTBR  IT, 

The  next  morning  Lucien,  acoompanied  by  VietOfi 
waited  upon  Monsieur  Dutertre.  Having  been  shown  into 
an  apartment  furnished  with  the  utmost  elcgaoee,  but 
with  somewhat  too  little  of  feminine  attributes,  they  were 
speedily  joined  by  the  PaniKer€t  who  received  them  with 
quiet  politeness,  untinged  by  the  slightest  affectation. 

"  I  hope  you  are  quite  recovered  after  the  unusual  fit- 
tigues  of  yesterday,"  said  Lucien,  gravely. 

"  Oh,  Monsieur,  you  are  too  good,"  replied  Charlotte, 
with  an  air  of  pique ;  "  I  am  so  used  to  such  exereise,  it 
never  tires  me.  Now,  this  morning,  I  and  the  Baron, 
who  is  down  stairs  with  my  father,  have  ridden  fifteen 
miles,  and  fenced  for  half  an  hour  before  broaklast." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Lucien,  colouring  despite  himself,  and 
turning  away  to  admire  a  picture. 

Charlotte  looked  radiant ;  she  had^  she  thought,  dis- 
covered the  secret  of  his  attempt  to  lewer  the  obarMter 
of  her  feats* 
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"  Do  you  feiioe  ?  "  she  oontinued ;  "  I  should  ILko  to  try 
you.  The  Baron  is  the  only  man  who  can  disarm  me,  but 
then  he  is  a  brilliant  fencer." 

•'  I  shall  1)0  very  happy  to  exercise  half  an  hour  with 
the  Baron/'  replied  Lucien,  -with  a  smile. 

At  this  moment  M.  Datertre  entered,  accompanied  by 
Do  Pomnio. 

"  Ah !  ah ! "  exclaimed  the  rich  manufacturer,  rubbing 
his  hands,  after  the  usual  salutations,  "  his  majesty  be- 
gins to  see  the  value  of  us  bourgcoise,  and  writes  to  me  by 
his  minister/' 

A  meaning  glance  passed  between  Lucien  and  Victor. 
"But,  my  dear  sir/'  said  the  Baron,  "rcoollect  the 
rights  oflegitimfoy,  of  hereditary  descent;  recollect  the 
respect  we  owe  to  the  race  of  the  Bourbons. " 

"Rather,"  observed  Lucien,  "what  we  owe  to  our 
country,  to  the  people,  to  great  and  crying  principles,  and 
not  to  the  quarrels  of  two  branches  of  a  royal  family." 

"  I  am  afraid  tills  is  V017  republican/  *  said  M.  Dutertre^ 
hastily. 

*'  Shocking ! "  muttered  Pemnio. 
"Nay,  my  dear  sir,  you  mistako  me.  I  am  ready  to 
stand  by  the  crown  and  its  just  prerogatives,  but  the  first 
duty  of  a  politician  is  to  (y)n8ider  the  millions,  whoso  fate, 
whose  happmess,  whose  well-being  depends  on  the  pa- 
triotism of  their  rulers  /'  and  Lucien,  excited  by  his  sub- 
ject, poured  forth  a  brief  but  eloquent  exposition  of  his 
principles. 

Charlotte  listened  with  surprise  and  some  annoyance ; 
and  when  he  had  finished,  with  an  object  which  she  could 
scarcely  explain  to  herself,  prevented  the  Bnron  from 
answering,  by  exclaiming,  "  But,  Baron,  I  have  chal- 
longed,  in  your  name,  M.  Lucien  to  a  fencing-match." 

**  I  am  always  your  obedient  servant,"  replied  the 
nobleman,  gallantly. 

"  Tou  wiUdine  with  us,"  said  M.  Datertre,  "  if  it  be 
only  to  honour  the  ministerial  haunch  of  venison/' 

"  With  pleasure,"  responded  Lucien,  again  seeking 
Victor's  eye. 

"  Go  to  your  fencing,"  whispered  Victor ;  •*  leave  the 
father  to  me.     Attend  you  to  the  daughter/' 

"  I  declare " 

«'  Declare  nothing,  but  go." 

Lucien  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  went  to  the  Salon 
D'Escrime,  which  was  fitted  up  with  quite  feudal  splen- 
dour. A  couple  of  foils  were  selected,  and  Charlotte, 
standing  by  as  umpire,  the  contest  began.  Dorvillo  at 
onco  felt  his  mastery,  but  did  notimmeduitely  take  advan- 
tage of  it. 

"  M.  le  Baron  always  disarms  you.  Mademoiselle," 
said  Lueien,  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  antagonist. 

**  Almost  always,"  replied  Charlotte,  as  the  Baron's 
sword  fell  at  her  feet. 

"  You  are  too  much  for  me,"  said  De  Pemnic,  with 
some  embarrassment. 

**  That  was  perhaps  accident,"  observed  Lucien  ;  "let 
us  try  again." 

"  Oh,  no  !"  cried  Charlotte ;  •*  I  see  you  are  equal  to 
your  reputation." 

' '  Perhaps  Mademoiselle  would  honour  me,' '  said  Lucien. 

"  I  would  rather  not  be  so  easily  defeated,"  replied 

Charlotte,  moving  away  ;  "but  come,  let  me  show  you 

my  garden  /'  and  away  the  fickle  and  vexed  girl  drew  M. 

Dorville,  while  the  Baron  retired  to  write  a  le(ier« 


The  garden  was  lovely,  full  of  shady  places,  of  seats 
embowered  in  honeysuckle  and  jasmine,  with  cool  and 
gloomy  grottos,  cascades,  and  littlo  lawns,  which  some- 
how or  other  took  some  two  hours  to  examine.  Lucien 
was  grave,  spoke  of  subjects  of  great  and  startling  in- 
terest, poured  forth  the  fire  of  his  eloquence  upon  the  sky, 
the  hills,  the  flowers,  the  grottos,  but  never  onco  alluded 
to  anything  personal,  and  Charlotte  returned  fh>m  her 
walk  vexed,  irritated,  and  almost  ready  to  weep,  for  each 
moment  she  admired  the  man  more  and  more,  and  yet  he, 
it  was  quite  clear,  despised  and  contemned  her  for  her 
unfeminine  and  masculine  qualities. 

It  was  two  o'clock  when  the  friends  took  their  leave, 
and  scarcely  were  they  clear  of  the  house  when  Lucien 
turned  towards  Victor. 

"  And  the  turkey  ?" 

"  I  am  lost  in  conjecture,"  replied  Victor  ;  "  at  all 
events,  it  is  quite  certain  it  has  not  been  received,  and  to 
send  it  now,  after  the  ministerial  venison,  would  be  too 
glaring." 

**  But  tho  letter  was  delivered  f" 

**  liUst  night,  as  agreed.     I  can  make  nothing  of  it.'' 

"  But  I  should  like  to  have  this  explained." 

"  Nothing  easier  ;  let  us  ride  on  to  the  Lodge.  But, 
with  the  daughter,  how  do  you  proceed  ?" 

**  Victor,"  said  Lucien,  gravely  and  sadly,  "  I  love 
this  girl  with  all  my  heart  and  soul ;  you  are  surprised, 
but  some  day  you  will  learn  a  secret.  This,  however,  is 
decided,  I  will  never  marry,  a  PanUiere,  I  must  have  a 
gentle,  confiding,  and  feminine  being  for  my  wife,  and  yet 
I  admire  this  cruel  girl,  as  I  say  ;  but  once  the  election 
oyer,  I  will  fly,  and  see  her  no  more. " 

"  Love  her,"  exclaimed  Victor  ;  "  are  you  lO  far  as 
that  in  two  days  t" 

"  Ask  me  no  questions  as  yet.  Luckily  she  does  ^ot 
love  me,  or  else—'' 

"  Or  else  what  ?" 

"  I  might  risk  all." 

In  conversation  of  this  kind  tho  time  was  consumed, 
and  in  a  short  space  thoy  reached  the  Lodge,  and  the  door 
being  opened,  dismounted  and  entered. 

"  Lucien!"  said  Victor,  smothering  a  laugh,  as  they 
crossed  the  threshold. 

**  I  smell  it,"  replied  his  friend,  coldly. 

Thoy  entered,  and  the  whole  party,  who  were  at  dinner, 
received  them  in  some  confusion. 

"  But,  Cristophe,"  exclaimed  Victor,  gravely,  "how 
was  it  you  did  not  fulfill  your  commission  ?" 

"  And  deliver  both  letter  and  turkey?'*  said  Lucien, 
glancing  with  sarcasm  at  tho  remains  of  the  expensive 
delicacy  in  question,  that  gamishod  the  table  from  which 
tho  family  had  risen. 

' '  For  a  very  curious  reason, "  said  Cristophe.  ' '  Made- 
moiselle Charlotte,  who  is  goodness  itself——" 

**  I  knew  she  was  in  it,"  muttered  Lucien. 

"  Called  last  night  to  see  my  wife,  who  is  recovering, 
as  you  see,  from  illness  ;  sho  calls  every  day  she  rides 
out,  and,  after  chatting  a  few  minutes,  began  to  admire 
the  turkey,  which  was  hung  up.  I  replied  that  she 
would  soon  admire  it  on  her  table,  for  that  it  was  a 
present  from  M.  Lucien  Dorv-ille  to  her  father " 

Victor  stuffed  his  handkerchief  in  his  mouth,  while  his 
eyes  glistened,  in  hia  effort!  to  keep  from  bursting  out 
intoaxoar. 
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«*  ¥rhteh  with  a  letter ** 

**  Give  me  the  letter/ '  iho  said,  *'  I  will  dcliTer  it,  and 
aa  I  cannot  carry  the  turkey,  oat  it  yourseWes ;  but, 
roind,  not  a  word." 

'*  I  promised  obedienoc,  and  but  that  you  caught  us  in 
the  fact,  should  have  said  nothing.  It  was  very  kind  of 
Mam'seUe." 

"  And  was  it  Tery  good  ?"  inquired  Victor,  with 
grarity. 

*'  Oh,"  exclaimed  the  young  people,  **  delicious." 

"  Dame,"  said  Cristophe,  "  I  never  tasted  anything 
like  it." 

**  I  am  glad  you  enjoyed  it,"  exclaimed  Victor ;  "  but 
come,  Lucien,  we  must  diess  and  return." 

And  Dorville  followed  his  friend  into  the  open  air. 

**  I  can't  stand  it,"  s.iid  Victor,  as  soon  as  they  had 
got  out  of  sight  of  the  Lodge  ;  and  he  burst  forth  into  a 
roar  of  inextinguishable  laughter,  in  which  Lucien  joined 
him. 

"  How  they  had  been  eating  the  turkey  !"  said  Victor ; 
'*  they  had  their  mouths  full  when  we  entered." 

**  A  pretty  picking  for  them,"  replied  Lucien,  himself 
laughing. 

«  ITow  much  did  it  cost  ?" 

"  More  than  a  hundred  francs,  being  staffed  in  some 
diabolical  style,"  continued  Dorville,  dryly. 

*•  Ah !  .ih  !  ah  I"  laughed  Victor ;  "  this  is  a  perfect 
vaudevilie." 

"  I  would  advise  you  to  adapt  it,"  said  Lucien,  grarely. 

"  Oh !  I  can't  stand  it.  The  Deputt  and  the  Din- 
don,**  screamed  Meunier. 

**  My  dear  fellow,  you  are  decidely  mad,"  said  Lucien ; 
"  but  come,  as  to  Pauline,  what  news  ?" 

"  Nothing  new ;  I  am  booked  there  already — ^the&ther 
is  the  consideration." 

"  Leave  him  to  me,  your  fortune  is — " 

"  Some  twenty  thousand  francs  a-year,  and  expecta- 
tions." 

"  Those,  I  know." 

They  had  now  gjuned  the  house  of  the  Chastneux, 
which  they  found  in  commotion,  the  whole  party  h.iving 
been  invited  over  to  Dutertro's  to  spend  the  evening,  while 
one  or  two  were  requested  to  join  the  dinner-pai*ty. 

"  Good  I"  said  Lucien;  "  and  now,  Victor,  oblige  mo 
in  a  most  inestimable  manner." 

"  I  am  ready  over,"  replied  his  friend,  with  earnest- 
ness, while  he  took  his  hand. 

"  By  some  oontrivanco  or  other,  bring  about  this  even- 
ing, as  if  accidentally,  a  game  of  forfeits." 

Meunier  looked  at  his  friend  as  if  he  thought  him  in- 
sane, but  the  other  gave  him  no  time  to  express  liis  flat- 
tering opinion  on  the  state  of  his  intellects. 

"  And  should  you  succeed,  have  a  general  forfeit  pro- 
posed for  all  the  company,  that  each  person  shall,  boldly 
and  sincerely,  tell  the  assembled  company  which  lias  been 
tlie  happiest  moment  of  their  lives." 

Meunier  agreed,  and  they  separated  to  dress. 


CHAPTER  r. 


TUB  EVKNINO  PABTT. 

Tliere  had  been  a  temporary  oessatiou  from  dancing, 
oad  the  wholo  of  the  assembled  Tiuten  Aeemcd  to  ^eek 


some  momentary  relief  from  the  somewhat  Tieleat  exer- 
cise. 

"  It  is  excessively  warm,"  sud  Victor  Meunier,  care- 
lessly. 

"  If  wo  were  to  have  some  quiet  amusement  awhile," 
exclaimed  Pauline,  as  if  by  a  preconcerted  arrangement 

"  Cards,"  said  several  elderly  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

"  Francois  !"  exchumed  Charlotte,  and  the  doors  of 
the  neighbouring  room  flew  open,  displaying  nomcroiu 
tables,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  whist^players. 

"  Forfeits!"  suggested  Victor,  with  a  half-innocent, 
and  half-whimsical  face. 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Charlotte,  laughing. 

'*  It  is  excellent  fun,"  observed  severrf  of  the  joangsr 
members. 

"  Then  forfeits  let  It  be,"  decided  Charlotte. 

This  being  received  as  law,  the  whole  party  .imng?*! 
themselves  amid  cries,  very  faint,  however,  of  *'hov 
childish,"  "how  silly,"  "  how  ridiculous,"  proceeding 
from  those  who  presently  were  most  intensely  engaged  in 
the  game. 

For  half  an  hour  the  drawing-room  resounded  with 
those  merry  peals  of  ktughter — ^those  light-hearted  bursts 
which  the  occasion  demanded.  AH  had  vrarmed  to  tbe 
humour  of  the  moment,  and  not  one  but  entered  into.tlie 
excitement  of  the  affiur  with  as  much  zeal,  if  not  more, 
than  would  have  been  exhibited  by  them  ten  years  before. 

At  length  every  one  appeared  suflSciently  encumbered 
with  forfeits,  and  the  work  of  redemption  began. 

Various  and  strange  wero  the  modes  of  regainmg  their 
pledges,  which  Victor,  who  was  the  declarer,  suggested, 
until  at  length  Pauline  Chastneux,  who  cried  the  articlfs, 
made  an  imperceptible  sign  to  Meunier,  by  touching  his 
shoulder. 

"  He  or  she,"  said  Victor,  *'  shall  earnestly,  and  with- 
out gUile  or  disguise,  declare  the  happiest  hour  of  their 
past  life." 

Lucien  Dorville,  who  did  not  wish  this  applied  indis- 
criminately, turned  pale  and  trembled,  not  without  beiD| 
noticed  by  Charlotte,  who  thought  him  ill. 

"  Charlotte!"  exchumed  Pauline,  laughing. 

Lucien,  who  know  nothing  of  the  collusion  between 
Victor  and  his  pretty  mistress,  started. 

Charlotte  curled  her  lip,  and  was  about  to  ^fc  torn 
very  careless  answer,  when  her  eye  caught  sight  of  Lucien, 
leaning  pale,  ghastly,  and  as  if  his  life  hung  on  her  repir, 
against  a  door. 

"  The  happiest  hours  of  my  life,"  said  the  Panthcrt, 
bending  her  eyes  upon  the  ground,  and  her  whole  face, 
neck,  and  arms,  suffused  with  crimson,  "  were,  since  I 
must  answer  as  adjured,  spent  two  years,  and  more,  agOi 
the  12th  of  March,  In  a  wild  gorge  of  the  Pyrenees." 

"  No  answer,  no  answer! "  cried  Victor,  "  the  circum- 
stances— the  details." 

"  Oh,  no,  no  !"  said  Charlotte,  in  extreme  confusloo, 
"  the  d9tails  I  cannot  give." 

"You  must,  Charlotte,"  repeated  Pauline,  with  asto- 
nishment, "  or  I  must." 

Meanwhile  Lucien  was  the  picture  of  sudden  and  un^ 
expected  happiness. 

"  Let  them  be  told  when  all  have  paid,  then,"  entreated 
Charlotte. 

"Agreed  :  and  now,  Victor,';  said  Pauline,  «*  the  pur* 
chase  of  the  present  gage." 
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•  *  Oh !  I'm  for  more  rovolations/ '  exclaimed  Victor,  joy- 
ously ;  "  I  impose  the  same  as  on  Mademoiselle  Charlotte.  *' 

"  Luoien  Domlle/'  said  Paulino. 

Tho  young  man  again  started,  and  adrancing  towacds 
Victor,  in  order  to  have  an  excuse  to  pass  Charlotte,  said, 
with  eyes  in  which  beamed  joy  unutterable,  ''May  I V* 

**  Yes,"  was  the  trembling  reply. 

"  The  happiest  hours  of  my  life  wore  spent  in  a  gorge 
of  the  Pyrenees,  last  12th  of  March  two  yoai'S,"  said 
tho  candidate,  with  proud  and  happy  mien. 

•*  A  mystery  !  a  mystery  !"  cxcLiimed  Victor,  amid 
universal  astonishment ;   **  this  must  bo  unravelled." 

"  Not  until  I  have  said  that  I  have  a  more  recent  and 
equal  moment  of  happiness  to  record,"  interposed  Lu- 
cioii. 

'*  Speak!  speak!" 

"  When  I  tliis  afternoon  received  M.  Dutertre's  kind 
permission  to  win,  if  I  could,  his  daughter's  affections. 
As  Mademoiselle  has,  without  knowing  this,  just  publicly 
declared  that  I  may  hope,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  being 
equally  as  frank." 

**  More  mystery,"  said  Victor;  '*  sh'hil  we  have  no  ex- 
planation V* 

"  Listen,"  said  Paulino,  drawing  forth  a  small  MS., 
"  and  you  will  understand.  I  know  not  the  hero's  name 
before,  but  tho  facts  I  give  from  the  very  best  authority.'  * 

**  Read  I  read  !"  cried  the  young  people,  delighted  at 
tho  novel  denouement  of  their  game  of  forfeits,  except, 
indeed,  the  Baron  do  Pcmnio,  who  looked  grave  and 
stroked  his  moustaches. 


CHAFTEB  VI. 

Pauline's   ms. 

Tho  12th  of  March,  183-,  opened  upon  tho  Valley  do 
Lousine  in  all  the  cold  splendour  of  an  early  spring,  or 
rather  late  winter  morning.  The  sun,  loog  imprisoned  in 
his  iccrclond  chambers,  was  bursting  his  hated  bonds,  and 
seeking  once  more  to  embi'ace  and  vivify  tho  glad  earth  ; 
the  vapours  were  dispelling  on  every  side ;  the  wind  blew 
calmly  and  steadily  through  the  ancient  and  through  the 
younger  pines,  in  quiet  satisfaction  at  the  games  he  had 
long  been  playing ;  and  even  the  snow  beneath  the  rays 
of  light  looked  less  frosty  than  usual,  when  a  travelling 
carriage  emerged  from  the  court-yard  of  an  inn  half-way 
up  the  mountain  which  surmounts  Lousine,  and  began  its 
progress  towards  the  French  territory. 

For  an  hour  all  was  quiet  and  calm,  and  tho  two  ladies, 
one  young,  the  other  an  elderly  companion,  with  as  many 
servants  behind,  began  to  hope  for  a  pleasant  day's  jour- 
ney when  they  reached  the  Calvaire,  which  marks  the 
narrow  entrance  to  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  savage 
gorges  of  the  Pyrenees.  Through  this  dell,  where  the 
pine  and  saplings  hung  in  melancholy  shade  over  the  road, 
tho  carruigo  had  to  pass,  descending  a  steep  and  precipi- 
tous pathway.  The  tenants  of  the  vehicle  paused  some 
few  minutes  to  gaze  upon  the  bleak  splendour  of  the 
scene  ;  but,  feeling  a  dauk  dampness  in  the  air  behind, 
looked  back  rather,  and  saw  that  one  of  these  sudden 
storms  which  devastate  the  mountains  was  about  to  burst 
upon  their  heads.  From  light  to  darkness,  from  the  blue 
sky  to  the  blackness  of  night,  was  but  as  it  were  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  the  blast  camo  wildly  to  their  ears,  filling 


the  atmosphere  with  a  thickness  which  was  oppressive  to 
the  lungs. 

Lightning  then  illumined  tho  scene — flash  after  flash 
succeeded — and  the  heavens  poured  forth  huge  volumes 
of  water  on  their  heads.  Suddenly  a  burst  of  thunder, 
more  awful  than  any  otlicr,  the  echoes  of  which  were  can- 
non-like amid  tho  hill-tops,  with  a  terrific  flash  of  light- 
ning, startled  the  horses,  and  sent  them  plunging  headlong 
down  tho  rough  and  stony  road.  The  ladies,  terror- 
strieken,  shrieked  as  they  saw  the  maddened  steeds,  re- 
fusing to  obey  the  guidance  of  the  driver,  and  had  closed 
their  eyes  in  their  terror,  when  suddenly  the  carriage 
halted,  the  horses  stood  motionless,  and,  looking  up,  they 
saw  a  young  man  holding  down  the  heads  of  the  animals. 
At  the  peril  of  his  life  he  had  stopped  them  ih.iheir  mad 
career. 

Without  waiting  for  a  word  with  the  occupants  of  the 
vehicle,  he  led  the  horses,  perfectly  obedient  to  his  will — 
so  iron  seemed  his  hand — until  they  reached  the  yawning 
cavity  that  leads  into  the  grotto  of  Lousine,  where  carri- 
age, horses,  and  ladies  were  completely  sheltered  from  the 
storm,  which  had,  however,  completely  wet  the  latter,  as 
well  as  their  servants.  The  young  man,  who  had  evi- 
dently been  hunting,  produced  a  flint,  steel,  and  other 
neoessarics,  and  speedily  made  a  blazing  fire,  before  which 
they,  who  owed  him  already  so  much,  were  soon  gladly 
warming  themselves.  This  done,  he  entered  the  cavo 
and  brought  forth  a  mountain  goat,  the  produce  of  his 
morning's  hunt,  and  in  half-an-hour  was  offering  to  his 
grateful  friends  a  meal  as  well  as  shelter.  A  bottle  of 
brandy,  some  wine,  bread,  and  coffee,  were  all  fetched 
from  the  depths  of  the  grotto,  the  young  man  explaining 
that  he  and  a  faithful  servant,  now  out  on  tho  hills,  often 
spent  a  fortnight  on  a  hunting  excursion,  making  tho 
grotto  his  head-quarters.  The  stranger,  despite  tho  re- 
sistance of  tho  young  lady,  waited  upon  her  himself,  with 
an  ease  and  elegance  which  at  once  proclaimed  his  good 
breeding  and  superior  manners. 

At  length,  the  thunder  ceasing,  while  the  rain  poured 
down  worse  than  ever,  the  male  servants  fell  :islcep  by 
the  fire ;  while  tho  companion  and  ladies* -maid,  seated  in 
the  carriage,  which  was  close  to  the  fire,  talked  to  keep 
themselves  awake.  It  was  in  vain ;  for,  after  a  short 
time,*  tho  young  man  and  the  lady  were  alone  awake  in 
the  grotto. 

Now  begun  a  long  conversation,  and,  perhaps,  as  sin- 
gular a  one  as  ever  took  place.  Both  were  well  read,  tho 
stranger  astonishingly  so,  combining,  evidently,  with 
much  study,  vast  originality  of  manner,  boldness  of 
thought,  and  an  eloquence  rarely  seen  in  the  Chamber. 
Hours  flew  liko  the  wind,  and  yet  the  storm  had  not 
abated,  when  the  young  man  became  silent. 

"  You  are  tu'ed,"  said  the  lady,  much  surprised. 

"  No,"  replied  he,  sadly;  "  I  have  been  thinking,  and 
I  see  that  I  have  done  a  thing  which  I  shall  repent  all  my 
Ufe." 

"What?"  excUimod  his  companion,  astonished  and 
alarmed. 

''Mademoiselle,"  he  replied,  respectfully,  "in  four 
hours  I  have  lived  years.  I  know  not  your  name — I  seek 
not  to  know  it ;  but  I  have  read  your  very  soul,  and  you 
are  as  well  known  to  me  as  if  we  had  been  intimate  for 
years.  The  wildness  of  our  meeting,  the  kindness  whioh 
your  gratitude  for  my  poor  seryice  ha«  made  you  Qvince^ 
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yom  Dobto  want  of  rcMire,  have  worked  a  strange  cluingo 
in  mo.     I  love,  and  for  the  first  time/* 

**  I  hay©  never  lored,"  said  the  younjr  Udy.  faintly. 

Passionato  and  bold  was  the  hunter's  reply ;  for  ho 
■poke  of  his  sudden  and  strange-bom  affection,  which 
situation  bus  so  mueh  effect  upon  ;  and,  after  an  hour,  in 
which  both  probed  the  secrets  of  their  own  hearU,  they 
▼owed  on  their  knees  before  God — short  as  had  been  their 
acquaintance—not  eternal  fidelity,  not  mutual  affection, 
but  that  neither  would  marry,  or  giro  his  or  her  heart, 
until  they  mot  in  society,  when  the  vow  in  the  wild  grotto 
of  Lousine,  sworn  amid  the  tempest,  in  that  native  tcmplo 
of  God,  should  bo  rescinded  or  confirmed. 

Both  were  clearly  awaro  of  the  strangeness  of  their 
action— of,  perhaps.,  its  folly ;  but  they  had  met  strangely, 
and,  with  the  storm  raging  over  their  head,  with  tho  ar- 
tillery of  hcaren  pouring  itself  forth  upon  the  earth,  their 
souls  were  unwittingly  laid  bare.  They  had,  in  reality, 
known  one  another  better  in  a  day  than,  in  ordinary  so- 
ciety, they  would  have  done  in  years. 

A  sweet  half-hour  followed  their  mutual  rash  promise, 
rich  in  its  golden  dreams  of  the  futuro— dreams  which, 
like  the  bright  and  glowing  pictures  round  tho  sun  when 
it  sets,  were  perhaps  to  fade  as  fully  as  these  fodo.  when 
the  object  which  gave  them  biilli  waa  no  longer  pre- 
sent. 

They  ported,  and  without  having  each  other's  names; 
for  'twas  part  of  their  vision  that,  if  they  wcro  to  be 
united,  they  must  meet  in  society  by  ohnnoo. 

The  young  lady  pursued  her  journey,  reached  Paris, 
and,  faithful  to  her  vow,  refused  all  offers,  and,  in  order 
to  repel  suitors,  became  to  tho  public  eye  one  of  those 
masculine  creatures  whom  one  may  admire,  but  whom 
no  man  wishes  for  a  wifo.  For  more  than  two  years  did 
she  continue  her  plan,  which  succeeded,  for,  despite  her 
fortune,  she  terrified  all  suitors  savo  the  Baron  de 
Pomnic,  who  courageously  resolved  to  brave  her  mascu- 
line graces,  and  is  still  her  declared  lover. 

Of  tho  young  man,  up  to  this  timo,  the  writer  knows 
nothing. 

CHAPTER  VII. 
TUB    C01fCL1JSI0.N« 

When  Paulino  concluded,  there  was  for  a  moment  a 
silenco  so  profound  that  a  sigh  might  have  been  heard, 
while  Charlotte  and  Luoicn  wore  lost  in  the  rcmcmbranoo 
of  that  day,  tho  brightest  of  their  lives.  They  were 
again  in 

"  Imagination  living  over  those  hours." 

"lean  now  add,"  said  Paulino,  demurely,  **  that  at 
length  the  lady  and  gentleman  met.  Both  had  boen 
equally  fi&ithful,  but  the  young  man,  led  away  by  out- 
ward appearances,  and  utterly  ignorant  that  the  lady's 
assumed  character  was  to  protect  her  vow,  believed  him- 
self very  foolish,  and  endeavoured  to  eradicate  all  his 
former  feelings  In  vain,  however ;  for  at  length,  twenty- 
four  hours  after  their  second  meeting,  the  gentleman 
asked  the  hand  of  the  lady  in  marriage,  prepared  to 
brave,  like  his  rival  tho  Baron,  all  her  defects." 

"Nay,  my  dear  Mademoiselle,"  excbimed  Lucien, 
blushing  like  a  young  maiden;  "I  know  the  innate 
virtue  of  the  prize *  * 


"  Which  yott  very  coolly  think  yoa  have  won,**  said 
Charlotte ;  "  but  don't  imagine,  M.  Lucien,  that  I  am  to 
be  can'ied  off,  before  all  my  friends,  as  I  was  yesterday, 
without  a  single  hour  of  ordinary  oourting." 

"  That  was  done/'  observed  Lucien,  with  a  wicked 
smile,  "  in  the  grotto  of  Lousine.'* 

"  It  is  no  use,"  said  tho  joyous,  happy,  and  delighted 
group ;  "you  must  give  in,  Charlotte." 

*'  If  I  must,  I  must,  thou^rh  never  was  woman  so  im- 
pudently wooed,"  exclaimed  tho  heiress,  with  a  glow  of 
generous  happiness  in  her  face ;  "the  Panthere  is  con- 
quered by  tho  Lion." 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  Luoien,  takinjr  the  un- 
resisting hand  of  the  lovely  girl,  "  this  has  been  a  wild 
and  eventful  history.  We  began  our  acquMntance 
strangely.  I  hope,  however,  that  you  who  havo  all  »o 
kindly  sympathised  with  our  happioets,  will  live  to  see 
that  if  we  loved  in  a  hurry,  it  was  also  in  earnest." 

"  And  I,"  said  the  Baron,  amid  the  murmur  of  ap- 
plause whioh  arose,  "can  only  observe  that  yoa  are 
the  only  mnn  whoso  throat  I  would  not  have  cut  fur 
having  destroyed  my  hopes.  Lucien  Dorvillc,  you  de- 
serve tho  heart  you  havo  won." 

"You  camo  to  bo  depute,"  put  in  Victor;  •*  yoa 
will  bo  a  husband  instead." 

"  Toa  shall  be  both,  my  son,"  exclaimed  Dutcrtre, 
who  had  been  a  glad  listener. 

"  Tou  shall,"  repeated  M.  Chastnoux. 

"  And  my  dear  friend,  Mcunier,"  said  Lucien,  insinuat- 
ingly, "  shall " 

"Now  you  have  worried  me  enough  about  that  al- 
i*eady,"  exclaimed  M.  Cimstncux,  pettishly. 

"But,  sir,  tho  power  of  love." 

"  Power  of  nonsense,"  said  tho  father,  his  eye  resting 
on  the  pale  and  gentle  face  of  his  child. 

"I  will  never  bo  married,"  excla:mod  Charlotte,  em- 
phatically, "except  it  bo  on  the  same  day  as  Victor 
Mcunier  and  Pauline  Chastneux." 

"  My  Jidncee  having  made  that  vow,"  said  Lucien, 
gravely,  "  I  must  insist,  my  dear  sir,  on  your  fixing  my 
wedding-day." 

"  Well,  well,  I  never  did  see  marriages  settled  in  thb 
fashion  before,"  smiled  tho  worthy  old  man;  "but  if 
you  must  all  bo  foolish,  wo  had  better  say  tho  day  after 
the  election." 

This  announcement  oompleted  the  joy  of  the  assembly. 
Tho  elders  viewed,  with  tearful  and  earnest  fiioe,  the 
hopeful  hearts  of  tho  young,  while  tboy,  strong  in  cbcir 
golden  visions,  felt  a  satisfaction  unalloyed  at  the  unex- 
poetcd  joy  which  that  evening  had  brought  forth. 

How  Lucien  and  Ciiarlotte,  and  Pauline  and  Vietor, 
sat  together  all  tho  rest  of  the  evening — how  Charlotte 
completely  laid  the  Panther  at  tho  feet  of  the  Lion,  and 
became  tho  lovely  and  bright  creature  the  really  waa-~ 
how  Pauline  teased  Victor  upon  the  want  of  romaaoo  ia 
their  courtship— and  how  all  four  were  as  happy  as  true 
hearts  oould  bo— tho  reader  must  imagino. 


In  the  local  journal  of  a  month  later  these  annonnoe- 
ments  appeared : — 

"  M.  Luoicn  Dorvillo  has  been  eloctod  Depnte  by  a 
majority  of  votes.  *' 

"  Marriages.-^.  Lucien  Dorvillo  to  Chariotte  Du- 
tertre.    M.  Victor  Mounior  to  Pauline  Cbattneiiz." 
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The  Duke  at  that  moment  entered  with  the  Prince,  ^ 
a  nd  wofi  in  his  most  jovial  humour.  • 

«  Well,  fairest,"  he  said,  adchrcssing  his  daughtor-in- 
law,  with  the  flowery  galkutry  so  much  in  vopic  at 
the  time,  **  your  fair  namesake  of  Troy  herself  never 
caoBod  more  trouble  than  you  have  this  day  inflicted  on 
me.  I  have  been  pestered  to  place,  and  brevet,  and 
advance,  and  gratify,  in  every  possible  way,  more  people 
than  I  can  remember/' 

"  And  did  your  Highness  take  into  consideration  the 
petition  of  poor  P  ■,  whose  sister  requested  my  in- 
terference in  his  behalf  ?"  said  the  Duchess.  ^*  I  think 
It  is  their  extreme  poverty  that  makes  them  so  pressing 
to  get  the  young  man  into  your  guards.  They  know  not 
how  else  to  clothe  and  provide  for  him.  ^  His  birth  and 
connexion,  I  believe,  are  uuexooptionable." 

"  Tut,  tut,  my  dear,"  Surenissimo  impatiently  re- 
sponded, **  the  poor  devil  has  a  squmt  that  would  drive 
a  whole  regiment  to  flight-<-of  ladies,  I  mean,  of  course," 
he  added,  with  a  jocular  aur.  "  No,  my  dear,  Fra  very 
sorry  for  the  poor  youth,  but  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of ; 

ho  is  too  plain.    But  I  have  named,  instead,  B . 

Tush  !  I  know  very  well  what  you  would  say  about  tliat 
awkward  affiiir  he  had  the  other  day  with  L— .  He 
showed  the  whito  feather — ^there's  no  denying  it ;  but 
he  has  a  leg  might  do  fov  an  Apollo ;  and  his  valet 
gives  the  sweetest  tuni  to  his  queue  you  ever  saw." 

"  But,"  ventured,  tinAdly,  Helena,  "  would  these  ad- 
vantages avail  against  the  enemy  ? "  The  Duchess' 
eye  gave  immediate  notice  of  the  impropriety  of  her  in- 
terfarenoe  ;  but  Helena  could  not  recall  her  words,  and 
the  Prince  answered  somewhat  bitterly, 

"  S«ch  avowals  may  be  made  enfamille-^vrQ  are  too 
small  Princes— -our  territories  are  too  limited— our 
people  too  few-— to  dream  of  defence  in  case  of  invasion. 
In  such  a  case  nothing  would  remain  to  us  but  to  make 
the  best  personal  teims  we  could  with  the  enemy,  and 
lei  the  rest  take  care  of  themselves.'^ 

Helena  sighed  to  think  how  limited  was  that  great- 
ness to  which  she  was  called  to  make  so  many  sacrifices ; 
but  she  was  destined  to  drain  the  cup  of  disappointment 
to  the  dre^. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  court  gave  a  grand  dinner, 
whoso  ennui  oppressed  no  one  more  than  the  givers 
themselves.  In  vain  was  the  park  lighted  up  with 
lamps  of  variegated  colours — 'that  pop-guns  and  crackers, 
the  delight  of  every  true-born  German,  were  let  oflf  in 
quick  succession— that  flaming  hearts  whirled  round  and 
round  on  the  grass — ^those  lodged  in  the  bosoms  of  the 
young  pair  sunk  at  the  sight  to  the  freezing  point.  In 
vain  did  the  burghers  of  the  town  assemble  before  the 
pahice  with  torches  in  every  hand,  to  sing  epithalamium 
to  the  new  wedded  couple — ^no  smile  visited  the  lips  of 
either.  The  large  saloon  was  almost  full ;  the  Duke 
having  stretched  a  point  on  this  occoaion,  looking  more 
to  numbers  than  to  the  eligibility  of  those  invited.  But 
though  the  room  was  tolerably  crowded,  no  social 
warmth  oxtondetl  through  the  heterogeneous  assembly  ; 
the  chill  at  the  heart  of  the  new  married  pair  seemed 
to  creep  orer  all.    The  Duchess  herself  began  to  enter- 


tain certain  doubts  as  to  their  future  happiness ;  that 
troubled  the  impa.ssibility  of  mind  it  was  the  study  of 
her  life  to  preserve.  The  only  person  completely  at 
cose  was  the  Duke,  who  abready  beheld  in  imagination 
the  clu'istoning  of  his  son*s  eldest  born.  He  seemed  to 
tread  on  air,  and  was  in  such  remai'kable  spirits,  that, 
as  he  himself  afterwards  declared,  he  never  Iiad  been 
more  brilliant.  He  propounded  to  all  who  came  near 
him  his  favourite  questions  about  death  and  the  dentist, 
and  many  more  of  the  same  sort,  framing  both  question 
and  answer  at  once,  for  there  was  not  in  the  whole  room 
such  a  novice  as  to  presume  to  give  the  well-known  re- 
sponse where  it  was  so  obviously  not  desired.  Nor  was 
he  without  a  spice  of  sarcasm ;  he  said  of  a  young  gentle- 
man of  small  birth,  but  great  wealth,  and  who,  though 
somewhat  awkward  in  person  and  bearing,  yet  managed 
to  get  a  circle  of  admirers  around  him,  that  he  strongly 
reminded  him  of  the  golden  animal  the  Jews  danced  be- 
fore in  Bethel,  but  whose  n^mie  ho  could  not  remember. 

"  How  very  severe  is  Screnissimo  to-night !"  said 
one. 

"  How  delicate  his  satire  !"  echoed  another. 

**  Sereuissimo  is  in  high  spirits  this  evening !"  ex- 
claimed a  third. 

"  Is  he  ?"  was  the  whisperetl  reply.  "  Well,  ho  has 
need  to  be  gay,  for  many  are  the  reverse.  Look  at  the 
Prince  and  Princess  ;  they  look  as  if  they  were  about  to 
enter  their  graves,  instead  of  the  marriage  l>ed. 

♦*  I  hope,  my  dear  boy,"  observed  the  Duke,  face- 
tiously, to  a  youth  about  to  start  ofl*  to  one  of  the  uni- 
versities, **you  won't  do  like  that  student,  who,  on 
being  reprimanded  fbr  his  idleness,  replied  that  he 
could  And  no  season  proper  for  study — winter  was  too 
oold«-9ummer  too  warm— ^autumn  too  foggy>.^nd  spring 
too  damp." 

'*  Screnissimo  surpasses  himself  to-night !"  exclaimed 
the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  enthusiastically. 

"  You'll  hear  more  by-and^byo,"  added  tho  prime 
minister,  with  a  mysterious  shake  of  his  head.  Nor 
was  he  mistaken  ;  for  the  Duke,  turning  to  a  gcntle- 
num  who  was  greatly  vexed  that  he  had  not  obtained 
the  title  of  counsellor  he  was  ambitious  of  at  a  neigh- 
bouring court  to  which  he  belonged,  said,  by  way  of 
consolatiou  : — "  Never  mind,  my  good  Ariend,  the  Lord 
had  twelve  apostles,  and  there  was  never  a  counsellor 
among  them." 

^*  Screnissimo  is  quite  astonishing !  I  do  positively 
believe  I  never  heard  him  utter  this  last  saying  before." 

"  But  you  may,  perchance,  have  hoard  it  elsewhei*©," 

**  Hush  !  we  are  getting  on  treasonable  ground." 

'*  But,  see,  the  Prince  is  leading  his  bride  to  the  bal- 
cony to  greet  the  people  ;  he  takes  her  hand  as  though 
it  were  a  burning  ooal  he  felt  tlirough  her  glove,  which, 
you  will  observe,  she  has  not  removed." 

This  remark  was  received  with  a  significant  shmg  of 
the  shoulder. 

At  the  sound  of  a  mighty  flourish  of  trumpets,  the 
Princess  was  now  handed  to  the  apartment  in  which, 
accoTfling  to  the  custom  of  the  house,  the  bride  was  to 
pass  her  wedding  night.     The  few  ladies  who  comjXMed 
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the  court,  with  the  Duchess  at  their  head,  conducted  her 
thither.  It  was  in  a  remote  part  of  the  paloce,  of  a  date 
much  antecedent  to  the  rest,  and  could  onlv  he  reached 
by  traversing  a  long,  dark,  and  narrow  passage,  con- 
necting it  with  the  main  building.  It  w^as  a  large,  de- 
solate chamber,  with  a  heavy  chimney-piece,  under 
whose  ample  canopy  a  whole  party  might  have  found 
room,  and  railed  off  in  the  middle  by  a  low  balustrade 
of  richly-carved  wood,  palatini  white  to  match  the 
paneL)  of  the  room.  A  huge,  antique  bed,  canopied  by 
a  heavy  baldachin  of  dark  green  silk,  with  curtains  and 
coverlid  to  match,  which,  together  with  the  heavy 
drapery  of  the  lofly  windows,  were  all  faded  by  time^ 
a  stiff  sofa — some  prim,  high-backed  chairs — small, 
round,  silver-framed  mirrors,  fixed  at  alternate  intervals 
on  the  wall,  betwixt  massive  silver  sconces  and  artificial 
wreatlis  of  myrtle  flower.  Such  was  the  cheerless  apart- 
ment into  which  she  was  ushered.  The  impression  it 
produced  was  so  disagreeable  that  Helena  could  not  re- 
press some  visible  signs  of  it. 

"  In  this  room,"  said  the  Duchess,  taking  her  reluc- 
tant hand,  and  gently  forcing  the  Princess  forward, 
"  many  successive  brides  of  this  house  have  spent  their 
wedding  night.  They  have  all,  in  due  tune,  contributed 
to  the  continuance  of  this  ducal  house.  May  the  same 
blessing  attend  yon,  my  child."  As  she  spoke,  a  slight 
tremor  was  perceptible  in  her  voice. 

"  But  I  sliall  be  afraid,"  timidly  urged  the  Princess. 

*'  Your  Highness  will  not  bo  alone,"  insinuated  the 
oldest  of  the  dowagers  ;  and  the  lady  looked  in  vain  for 
a  blush  in  Helena's  cheek  ;  it  rather  paled  beneath  hei* 
gaze  at  these  words. 

**  Yes,"  continued  the  Duchess,  thoughtfiilly,  as  with 
her  own  hands  she  prepared  to  disrobe  the  bride — for 
etiquette  allowed  of  it  on  this  solenm  occasion — *'  the 
first  who  occupied  this  room,  not,  indeed,  temporarily, 
but  during  her  whole  life,  was  the  Duchess  Christiana 
Ulrica  Pliilomena.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Ottocar, 
tenth  Duke,  and  of  Engelbertha  Emmanuela  of  Sisten- 
heim.** 

"  And  she  had  no  less  than  seven  children,"  said  one 
of  the  ladies,  nervously,  alarmed  at  the  Duchess'  mount- 
ing her  hobby,  for  she  was  as  weak  on  the  chapter  of 
genealogy  as  her  husband  was  on  that  of  witticisms. 

"  Then,"  continued  the  Duchess,  the  tide  of  recol- 
lection flowing  in  upon  her,  '*  there  was  Hildegarde 
Sybilla  Maria  Margaretta,  the  wife  of  Duke  Amor, 
whose  portrait  hangs  up  in  the  gallery,  and  is  not  very 
unlike  Princess  Helena.  What  say  you,  Baroness 
Steinfelt  ?" 

"  The  Duke,"  answered  the  Baroness,  mechanically 
giving  utterance  to  what  she  had  so  often  heard  her 
mistress  say,  without  being  at  first  aware  of  the  impro- 
priety of  doing  so  at  the  present  moment,  **had  two 
lawful  and  fourteen  illegitimate  children."  She  stop- 
ped short  in  deep  confusion,  being  made  sensible  of  her 
error  by  a  slight  cough  from  one  of  her  companions. 

"  Who,"  continued  the  Duchess,  without  seeming, 
from  habit,  to  notice  the  embarrassment,  "  were  created 
lords  of  Maunstein." 

Helena  could  not  repress  a  movement  of  impatience, 
which  made  the  Duchess  aware  she  was  treading  on 
tender  ground,  so  she  kindly  added— 

"  Well,  I  will  wish  you  the  fate  of  the  happiest  of 
them  all,  Bertha,  wife  to  Duke  Otto  the  Twelfth.     They 


lived  in  great  harmony,  throughout  peaceful  times,  and 
were  blessed  with  a  numerous  progeny,  reached  a  good 
old  age,  and  left  great  wealth  behind  them." 

"  Our  prayers,"  {mt  tn,  rather  malictoosly,  one  of  the 
dames  present,  *'  are  that  your  felicity  may  equal  that 
of  your  immediate  predecessor." 

*'  I  should  have  expressed  this  feeling  from  the  first," 
said  the  Duchess,  whose  pride  intuitiydy  taught  her  to 
parry  every  attack  made  upon  it,  '*  but  that  I  remem- 
bered that  one  heir  to  a  house  like  ours  is  by  many  too 
few.  I  had  rather  that  it  pleased  Ilearen  to  shower 
more  blessings  ou  the  young  couple  in  the  msf  of  a 
family  than  have  &llen  to  our  lot ;  and  nov,  Helena^ 
let  me  hang  up  your  marriage  wreath  with  my  own 
hands." 

As  she  spoke,  she  detached  the  myrtle  wreath,  which 
in  Germany  is  worn  by  maidens  of  every  ^condition  at 
the  altar,  the  symbol  of  purity,  as  is  the  arange  flower 
in  France,  from  Helena's  heavy  tresses,  and  placed  it 
on  the  first  vacant  space  between  the  mirrors.  Helena 
watched  her  movements  with  an  almost  superstitioas 
terror,  at  seeing  herself  thus,  in  some  manner,  asso- 
ciated with  the  long-since  departed,  whose  bridal  wreaths, 
all  faded  as  they  were,  still  hung  on  the  wall,  whilst 
they  who  had  worn  them  lay  mouldering  in  the  yanlts 
of  the  palace. 

**  And  now,"  said  the  Duchess,  pointmg  to  the  spot 
where  she  had  pkced  the  wreath,  **  we  stand  side  by 
side,  my  daughter.** 

These  words  were  spoken  with  a  depth  of  feeling  that 
went  to  the  poor  young  girl's  heart.  '^  Were  she  but 
ever  thus,"  thought  she. 

The  ladies  soon  withdrew,  and  Helena  was  'at  last 
free,  and,  throwing  herself  on  the  stiff  sofa,  she  gazed 
wistfully  around  the  cold,  bleak  apartment.  But  ap- 
proaching footsteps  soon  roused  her  from  her  medita- 
tions ;  the  door  opened,  and  tlic  Prince  made  his  appear- 
ance with  a  bed-chamber  light  in  his  hand,  and  arrayed 
in  a  gorgoous  n^  de  chambre,  that  permitted  his  native 
dignity  of  form  to  become  nore  apparent  than  did  the 
stiff  uniform  he  generally  wore ;  whilst  Helena,  with 
dishevelled  hair,  the  rouge  washed  off  her  pale  cheeks, 
her  loose  robe  adhering  but  too  fiiithfriUy  to  her  very 
slender  person,  looked  like  some  faded  portrait  in  the 
family  gallery  just  started  from  its  inune.  But  the 
Prince  paused  not  to  observe  her  looks.  Depositing  his 
light  at  no  great  distance,  he  advanced  towards  her 
with  much  the  same  icy  ceremoniousnftss  he  had  hitherto 
displayed,  and  thus  addressed  her — 

"  I  think  it  fair,  madam,  to  enlighten  you  as  to  my 
real  views  and  sentiments,  in  order  at  once  to  establish 
the  footing  on  which  we  are  to  live  together  ;  so  that 
we  may  hereafter  be  fHends,  though  we  nerer  can  be 
lovers." 

After  this  exordium  the  Prince  paused  ;  but  rec^ving 
no  answer,  continued  in  the  same  cold  formal  manner  as 
before — 

'*  Most  husbands  of  my  rank  feel,  I  am  wdl  aware, 
as  little  afifection  towards  the  brides  which  circumstances 
of  policy  or  family  motives  thrust  upon  them  as  I  do, 
madam,  and  yet  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  proclaim  it. 
I  think  otherwise.  In  fiiimess,  yon  can  no  more  expect 
my  love  than  I  can  look  for  any  in  your  heart  for  the 
unknown  tyrant  to  whose  hands  chance  and  the  will  of 
others  has  consigned  you«    Therefore  I  do  not  fear  in- 
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suiting  your  Belf-lovc  by  my  candour,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, hope  to  spore  you  many  a  pang  in  the  fiiture,  by 
telling  you,  from  the  first,  that  beyond  the  privileges 
attendant  upon  your  title  as  motlier  of  tliese  l^inds,* 
and,  perchance,  of  its  future  ruler,  you  have  nothing  to 
look  for  at  my  hands — ^that  I  will  never  allow  you  to  in- 
terfere with  my  conduct,  public  or  private.  Most  sove- 
reigns act  up  to  these  principles  without  professing 
them  ;  I  prefer  not  allowing  you  the  slightest  cause  for 
future  recrimination." 

*'  It  would  have  been  more  generous,"  said  Helena, 
the  latent  pride  of  whose  nature  was  roused,  **  to  have 
told  me  all  this  before,  not  after  marriage." 

*^  Could  I,  or  could  you  have  resisted  the  will  of  our 
families  ?"  said  the  Prince  ;  '*  of  what  avail  would  it 
have  been  f  * 

"  Of  what  avail  is  it  now  ?"  said  the  Princess,  petu- 
lantly. 

"  That  you  may  not  give  way  to  any  romantic  notions 
with  regard  to  myself,  that  could  only  end  in  disappoint- 
ment." 

The  Princess  rose  to  her  feet,  and  confronted  the 
Prince  with  a  calm  dignity,  surprising  in  one  so  young. 
*^  After  what  I  have  just  heard,  I  think  you  had  better 
retrace  your  steps  to  the  apartment  you  have  left — for 
I,  in  turn,  declare  to  you  that  on  these  terms  I  shall 
never  be  your  wife  but  in  name,  nor  do  I  take  upon  my 
head  the  sin  of  our  bi*oken  vows.  Gro,  Prince,  I  wonld 
be  alone." 

For  a  moment  surprise  rooted  the  Prince  to  the  spot, 
and  kept  him  mute.  As  soon  would  the  Sultan  look 
forward  to  a  revolt  in  the  harem  as  did  the  Prince  for 
any  opposition  in  Helena.  His  will  was  law  in  his  own 
esteem,  and  he  h^id  ever  taught  himself,  in  common  with 
most  tyrants,  great  or  small,  to  consider  a  wife,  when- 
ever he  should  take  one,  only  as  the  first  of  his  slaves. 
He  was  then  quite  unprepared  for  Helena's  spirit  on  this 
occasion,  which  the  more  astonished  him  from  her 
excessive  youth  and  timidity.  But,  though  wayward 
and  headstrong,  he  was  not  ungenerous  ;  and  so,  after 
a  few  moments'  deliberation  with  himself,  he  bowed  with 
deeper  respect  than  he  had  yet  shown,  and  said  : — 

"  It  sliall  be  as  you  please,  madam.  I  have  no  right 
to  be  offended.  It  shall  be  my  care  so  to  arrange  mat- 
ters that  my  parents  may  be  spared  the  sorrow,  and  you 
the  annoyance,  which  would  be  the  result  of  your  strange 
resolution,  should  it  come  to  their  knowledge ;  and  should 
you  persevere  in  your  present  resolve,  whenever  I  am 
free  to  do  so — ^that  is,  supposing  the  arrangement  to 
meet  your  views — ^I  shall  get  our  union  dissolved,  and 
restore  you  to  the  liberty  which  you  seem  to  value  so 
highly." 

The  Princess  bowed  her  thanks,  and  the  Prince  with- 
draw, half  relieved,  and  half  perplexed,  by  the  turn 
matters  had  taken. 

Indignation  had  made  Helena  bold  ;  but  now  all  was 
over,  and  the  Prince  gone,  her  courage  faded  away  with 
her  anger,  and  she  felt  truly  miserable  ;  but  it  was  not 
80  much  the  misery  of  the  future  as  the  gloom  of  sur- 
rounding objects  that  affected  her.  She  was  alone, 
and,  to  the  best  of  her  knowledge,  with  none  within  call. 
The  silence  was  so  profound  that  it  seemed  as  though 
she  could  hear  the  minutes  rustle  by  as  they  sped  ;  at 

*  LandesmuUer  is  a  very^  graceful  German  appellation 
for  the  oonsort  of  the  reigning  sovereign. 
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least  such  was  the  fantastic  notion  she  began  to  enter- 
tain. Her  eyes  wandered  from  wreath  to  wreath  on  the 
wall,  until  the  faded  forms  of  those  to  whom  they  once 
belonged  seemed  ready  to  start  from  beneath  them,  to 
punish  her  for  her  disrespect  for  their  name  and  house, 
which  she  would  not  condescend  to  continue.  Prom  the 
mirrors,  too,  strange  faces  seemed  to  peep  ;  and,  ever 
and  anon,  she  fancied  that  she  heard  a  faint  rustling  of 
the  heavy  damask  curtains  of  the  huge  bed,  and  dared 
hardly  look  towards  it,  for  fear  of  seeing — she  herself 
knew  not  what.  She  would  have  called,  or  left  the 
room,  but  too  many  prudential  considerations  forbade 
her  so  doing.  She  felt  she  must  resist  her  growing 
weakness ;  but,  struggle  as  she  would,  she  could  not 
overcome  it  so  fiir  as  to  venture  behind  the  aw&l  balus- 
trade. 

To  understand  her  state  of  mind,  it  is  necessary  to 
remember  the  proneness  to  superstition,  and  the  belief 
in  ghosts,  which  yet  prevailed  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  which,  indeed,  formed  a  pro- 
minent feature  of  the  time.  At  last  she  made  up  her 
mind  to  court  sleep  where  she  lay,  and  accordingly 
assumed  as  convenient  a  posture  for  that  purpose  as  the 
stiffness  of  the  couch  would  permit ;  and  resolutely  shut- 
ting her  eyes  and  ears  to  all  imaginary  sights  and  sounds, 
and  turning  her  thoughts  to  other  objects,  as  the  best 
mode  of  escaping  the  disagreeable  impressions  of  the 
moment,  she  soon  felt  a  gentle  lassitude  creep  over  her. 
The  bridal  chamber  was  forgotten  in  a  pleasant  con- 
sciousness of  approaching  sleep,  when  suddenly  she  was 
roused  from  her  trance  by  a  positive  sound.  It  seemed 
to  be  a  tuning  of  many  instruments.  She  distinctly 
heard  the  squeaking  of  the  fiddles,  the  growling  of  the 
basses,  the  middle  tones  of  the  tenors — then  came  a 
pause — and  the  solemn  peal  of  the  organ  floated  through 
the  apartment. 

"  They  have  chosen  a  strange  time  and  circumstance 
for  the  performance  of  sacred  music  in  the  chapel," 
thought  Helena ;  but  her  wonder  yielded  to  rapture, 
when,  after  a  brilliant  prelude  of  the  organ,  the  stringed 
instruments  joined  their  searching  tones  to  its  rolling 
harmonies,  as  though  they  were  chanting  forth  the 
sorrows  of  the  mortal  race,  amid  the  Imppier,  yet  grave 
concert  of  diviner  voices.  She  became  so  inspired  by 
the  sweet,  sad  strains,  that  she  could  not  help  mingling 
with  them,  and  soon  her  voice  rose  in  solitary  melody, 
to  which  the  rest  seemed  but  a  subdued  accompaniment, 
as  though  it  were  an  individual  and  separate  tale  of 
woe  she  were  uttering,  to  which  the  rest  of  earthly  sor- 
rows formed  the  chorus.  Her  tones  rang  so  clear,  so 
high,  so  mournful,  they  Affected  even  herself ;  but  she 
could  not  cease— she  must  go  on — ^tiU  again  the  mighty 
swell  of  the  organ  and  the  crash  of  the  instruments 
silenced  her  and  she  listened  in  wrapt  sympathy.  Again 
it  was  her  turn  to  take  the  lead  ;  when,  all  at  once,  the 
mnsic  ceased  entirely,  and  she  alone  could  not  stop,  but 
continued  her  vain  attempts  to  produce  the  same  effect 
as  before.  Suddenly  she  saw  issuing  from  behind  the 
curtains  of  the  bed  a  tall  figure,  clad  in  ducal  robes,  but 
beneath  the  crown  a  death's  head  was  visible.  She 
would  have  shrieked,  but  her  tongue  clove  to  the  roof 
of  her  mouth.  The  figure  advanced  to  the  balustrade. 
She  still  hoped  some  potent  charm  would  prevent  its 
overstepping  the  frail  barrier  which  still  parted  it  from 
her ;  but  no— the  skeleton  hand  forced  it  back.   She  rose 
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to  fly— flfae  ran  with  feebie  steps  to  reacK  the  door->bai 
ere  she  could  effect  her  porpose,  the  long,  bony  arms  of 
the  phantom  fastened  round  her.   Helena  struggled  vio* 
lently  to  free  herself,  and,  behold,  he  had  disappeared ! 

The  room  was  silent,  cold,  and  tenantless,  as  it  had 
been  a  few  hoars  before  ;  she  was  reclining  on  the  sofa, 
precisely  in  the  position  which  she  had  assumed  to  com- 
pose herself  for  sleep.  Had  she  been  visited  by  some 
fearAil  vision  f  or  was  she  merely  duped  by  the  phan- 
tasma  of  a  vivid  dream  ?  She  dared  not  at  that  moment 
pause  to  decide  ;  but,  rising  hastily,  made  towards  the 
window,  to  see  if  day  were  yet  for  off,  for  she  had  no 
means  of  ascertaining  the  hour.  Her  trembling  hand 
did  not  attempt  to  raise  the  heavy  drapery ;  but,  gliding 
behind  its  folds,  she  perceived  the  window  opened  upon 
a  balcony.  There  was  such  relief  in  the  idea  of  breathing 
the  free  air  that  she  did  not  hesitate  to  open  the  window 
and  step  out.  It  overlooked  the  gloomiest  part  of  the 
park,  where  stood  in  a  clump  the  oldest,  tallest,  darkest 
trees,  a  place  e<pially  seldom  trod  by  the  foot  of  gardener 
or  visiter  ;  but  the  moon,  which  was  in  her  last  quarter, 
shed  her  feeble  light  around,  and  though  the  sombre 
firs  looked  more  mysterious  beneath  her  silver  ray,  and 
the  spot  was  not  a  friendly  one  even  in  daylight,  Helena 
was  so  gUd  to  gase  on  Nature,  ever  young  and  fresh  in 
comparison  of  the  mouldiness  of  the  past  that  oppressed 
her  within  the  bridal  chamber,  that  she  quarrelled  not 
with  the  confined  prospect,  since  she  had  a  sight  of 
heaven's  free  vault. 

Helena  saw,  or  fancied  she  could  see,  lights  still  burn- 
ing within  some  of  the  rooms  of  the  palace.  Who  knows 
not  the  comfort  which  lights,  and  the  consciousness  of 
human  beings  near  at  hand,  give  to  the  timorous  ?  And 
Helena  felt  so  soothed,  that,  unmindful  of  the  night  air, 
she  remained  on  the  balcony  until  the  first  few  fiiint 
streaks  of  approaching  day  warned  her  from  her  post. 
She  drew  the  curtain  back,  however,  to  keep  this  con- 
soling fact  in  view,  as  she  reluctantly  returned  to  the 
chamber  ;  nor  did  she  abandon  the  vicinity  of  the 
friendly  casement  until  the  fresh  summer  morning  broke 
in  brightly  over  the  gUid  earth.  The  sight  made  her 
feel  heartily  ashamed  of  her  foolish  terrors  over  night. 
The  ol^ects  that  had  then  looked  so  awful  now  assumed 
a  milder  aspect,  and  she  reproached  herself  fbr  having 
allowed  a  dream  to  disturb  her  so  greatly. 

Thus  passed  the  wedding  night  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  ;  and  though  the  former  took  every  precaution 
to  keep  its  results  secret,  circumstances  got  bruited 
about  to  which  the  Prince,  since  he  dared  not  question 
his  wife,  had  no  clue,  causing  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
some  distress  of  mind,  which,  however,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, they  so  carefully  concealed  from  Helena,  that  she 
never  had  an  opportunity,  had  she  even  been  so  disposed, 
to  clear  up  the  mystery.  This  was,  namely,  the  appear- 
ance of  a  white  lady  on  the  balcony  of  the  bridal  cham- 
ber, who  disappeared  at  cock-crow.  Too  many  persons 
in  the  palace  had  deposed  to  liaving  seen  this  vision  with 
their  own  bodily  eyes  for  the  feet  to  be  doubted  ;  it  was* 
therefore,  uuivei'sally  believed,  but  differently  construed, 
according  to  the  prejudices  of  each. 

Meanwhile  the  life  of  the  Princess  was  sufficiently 
monotonous  ;  she,  indeed,  retained  the  apartment  first 
assigned  her,  but  we  need  hardly  say  that  the  private 
passage  which  led  from  the  young  Prince's  apartment 
was  never  used  ;  a  fact  suspected  from  the  fiist,  but  po- 


f  sitively  ascertained,  aftw  a  few  montiis,  by  the  rust  o£ 
both  lock  and  key.  She  and  her  nominal  husband,  there- 
fore, never  met  except  at  the  ducal  table,  where  they 
exchanged  but  the  most  unavoidable  courtesies.  The 
Duke  on  such  occasions  was  invaluable,  with  his  in- 
cessant flow  of  what  he  chose  benignantly  to  term  witu- 
eisma,  as  he  thus  engrossed  to  hims^  all  the  attentios 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  painfully  drawn  to  the 
young  people.  Still,  after  the  first  blush  of  disappoint- 
ment, with  the  elasticity  of  spirits  natural  to  her  years, 
Helena  turned  her  best  efforts  to  make  her  situatioD  as 
tolerable  as  she  could.  She  found  this  the  more  easy 
that  she  considered  it  but  as  a  temporary  one  ;  and 
she  made  the  best  of  her  dull  life,  though  dull  enough 
it  was.  Her  pleasures  were  few,  and  drawn  rather 
from  the  resources  of  her  own  innocent  mind  than  from 
outward  circumstances.  Thus  she  caused  a  small  table 
to  be  fixed  within  her  favourite  bay  window,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  draw  it  in  or  out  at  will,  where  ^lie 
wrote,  and  read,  and  drew,  and  sung  to  her  guitar, 
always  in  sight  of  those  hills  that  liad  charmed  her 
when  first  she  beheld  them,  and  whose  changing  aspect, 
under  the  variations  of  light  and  shade  which  they  were 
constantly  undergoing,  never  sated  her  delighted  eyes. 
There  was  another  pleasure  equal  to  thia — ^that  of  her 
solitary  walk  in  the  park,  a  footmim  being  the  only  clog 
on  her  free  movementa  when  the  old  lady  in  waiting, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  her,  unable  to  follow  her 
rapid  motions,  rested  herself  in  some  pleasant  bower, 
and  suffered  the  Princess  to  roam  about,  under  the  vigi- 
lant eye  of  her  faithful  attendant,  whom  she  had  brought 
with  her  from  her  own  country. 

She  was  truly  happy  then,  when,  with  feet  winged  by 
the  sense  of  freedom,  she  sought  the  loneliest  parts  of 
the  park,  or  even  ventured  beyond  its  boundaries  into 
the  daisy>ensmelled  fields.  Slie  felt  as  light-hearted 
and  merry  as  a  truant  out  of  bouhds  ;  nor  did  she  risk 
any  encounter  more  romantic  than  that  of  an  artful  beg- 
gar who  had  cunningly  waylaid  her  path,  and  always 
found  reatly  access  to  her  purse  ;  or  some  nurseiy-maid, 
whose  pretty  charge  would  often  attract  from  her  a  kind 
look  or  care^.  Sometimes,  too,  she  would  feed  the 
deer  with  her  own  hands  ;  and  as  the  forester's  favou- 
rite, a  tame,  sleek  roe,  with  glistening  brown  coat  and 
gentle  eyes,  took  the  chesnut  from  her  fair  fingers,  aud 
gently  rubbed  her  head  against  the  basket  on  her  arm 
that  contained  more  of  them,  Helena  felt  as  happy  as  if 
no  princely  trammels  bound  her.  Those  who  came  in 
contact  with  her  praised  her  affability  ;  for  she  had  a 
kind  smile  for  all.  The  military  band  that  played  every 
day  from  eleven  to  twelve  in  the  palace  yard  was  ob- 
served to  display  more  zeal  than  of  yore,  since  the  young 
Princess  was  known  to  listen  to  their  peT£[vmances  with 
unfeiling  exactitude. 

Such  were  the  pleasures  of  Helena's  life ;  its  bores  were 
as  regular  in  their  recurrence.  Among  these  were  her 
father-in-law's  bon-mots^  which  she  ever  greeted,  how« 
ever,  with  an  indulgent  smile,  and  sometimes  with  the 
hearty  lough  of  youth,  which,  as  we  hare  seen,  endeared 
her  greatly  to  him  from  the  first.  The  dinner  was  al- 
ways a  tedious  affair  ;  and  though  much  less  embar- 
rassed by  their  reciprocal  position  than  the  Prince,  his 
obvious  restraint  when  he  addressed  her  always  checked 
half-way  her  efforts  at  establishing  an  easier  intercourse 
between  them.    '*  If  he  would  but  see  in  me/'  thought 
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Helena,  "  a  temporary  guest  at  his  father's  court,  mc- 
thinks  he  might  be  more  friendly.  Surely  I  do  not  de- 
serve this  distance — ^1  fetter  him  not — ^he  is  as  free  as 
though  I  did  not  exist.  I  have  not  asked  a  single  sacri- 
fice of  taste  or  fimcy  at  his  hands,  and  yet  my  sight  is 
odioas  to  him.  He  can*t  forgive  mo  for  existing  at  all, 
though  my  existence  is  no  obstacle  in  his  path — surely 
this  is  most  unjust." 

Thus  thought  the  Princess,  and  would  have  given 
worlds  to  have  expressed  those  thoughts  to  the  Prince  ; 
but  the  fear  that  he  might  misconstrue  her  advances 
made  her  still  more  diffident  in  her  manner  towards  him 
than  if  she  never  had  contemplated  making  any.  This 
girlish  timidity  on  her  part,  and  Prince  Henry's 
marked  avoidance  of  her,  gave  rise  to  the  daily  sur- 
mises of  the  whole  household,  and  finally  roused  the 
doubts  and  curiosity  of  the  old  Duchess  herself ;  but 
she  did  not  consider  matters  sufficiently  rife,  as  yet,  to 
call  forth  parental  interference,  which  she  had  sense 
enough  to  feel  was  not  very  likely  to  avail  in  a  case  of 
this  kind.  She  was  convinced  it  was  her  son  who  was 
averse  from  the  Princess,  and  not  the  reverse,  which 
her  pride  could  never  have  brooked  or  forgiven.  She 
therefore  pitied  Helena,  but  was  not  angry  with  her, 
and  trusted  to  time  to  make  her  son  renounce  a  preju- 
dice which  a  closer  study  of  her  daughter-in-law's 
gentle  nature  rendered  unaccountable  to  her.  But, 
though  thus  sympathising  with  Helena,  she  never  be- 
trayed it  by  word  or  look. 

The  after-dinners  at  the  palace  were,  if  possible, 
duller  than  the  dinners.  Helena  longed  to  trust  her- 
self to  the  four  splendid  greys  which  the  town  had  pre- 
sented her  with  on  her  marriage,  to  reach  the  dark 
forest  and  blue  hills  she  loved  to  gaze  on  from  her 
windows.  But  the  rule  was  not  to  be  broken  through. 
Sorenissimo  went  to  his  room,  imdressed  completely, 
and  got  to  bed,  where  he  slept  for  several  hours.  In 
iho  meantime,  there  was  cercle  at  the  Duchess,  half  a 
dozen  old  dowagers,  whilst  occupied  with  the  knittiug- 
nocdle,  distilled  the  freshest  reports  floating  about  the 
town  to  the  Duchess  at  her  tambour  frame,  who,  in 
turn,  analysed  the  genealogy  of  neighbonring  houses,  or 
f  exalted  her  own,  read  and  commented  on  the  various 
letters  which  it  was  the  hour  of  receiving — for,  like  all 
Gorman  grandees  of  that  epoch,  she  was  herself  an  in- 
defatigable correspondent — was  amazed  at  Countess 
Augusta  Amelia  Felicitas  such  and  such  having  wed- 
ded Duke  Kraft  Ernest  Judas  Thaddeus  Notger — read 
occasionally  in  the  almanac  ;  but,  though  a  woman  of 
practical  good  sense  in  her  own  way,  she  was  very 
averse  from  reading  in  general ;  and  tho  only  thing  she 
was  apt  to  regret  was,  that  they  had  no  theatre  yet — a 
thing,  she  hoped,  her  son  wonld  one  day  provide. 

When  the  Duke,  refreshed  by  a  couple  of  hours' 
fionnd  sleep,  fresh  powdered,  and  perfumed,  and  frizKled, 
returned  to  tho  Duchess,  then  was  the  time  allotted  to 
pass  into  a  larger  saloon,  where  stood  the  card-tables, 
and  the  Duchess  sat  down  to  play  until  supper  was  an- 
nounced. Helena,  after  having  sat  for  hours  like  a 
monument  of  patience  in  her  mother-in-law's  boudoir, 
in  appearance  busy  on  a  bit  of  fancy  work,  whose  slow 
progress  did  not  escape  the  obsen'ation  and  comments 
of  all  present — for  she  could  not  fix  her  mind  either  to 
tho  conversation  of  the  dowagers  or  on  the  canvass  be- 
fore her*— had  now  no  alternative  but  to  attend  to  the 


game  of  the  Duchess,  who  was  a  most  critical  player, 
or  to  be  immersed  in  Screnissimo's  ofl-repeated  whys, 
whose  novelty  wore  off  but  too  soon  upon  her.  Princo 
Henry  seldom  spent  his  evenings  at  the  palace  ;  but, 
when  there,  his  presence  was  rather  an  additional 
weight  than  a  relief,  by  the  restraint  he  imposed  on 
Helena,  who  had  a  double  part  to  play  with  reference 
to  him,  desirous  as  she  was  at  once  of  evading  the 
curiosity  of  others,  and  avoiding  to  raise  his  suspicions 
of  the  integrity  of  her  resolve. 

Solitude  ripens  the  faculties  of  youthful  minds,  as 
rest  ripens  the  budding  charms  of  the  person.  Thus 
Helena,  in  the  quiet  of  her  ova  chamber,  developed  her 
mind  by  study  ;  whilst  early  hours,  and  the  pure, 
bracing  air  she  enjoyed,  told  advantageously  in  her 
looks,  that  mended,  slowly  and  gradually,  indeed,  but 
sensibly.  • 

Prince  Henry  was  far  from  exhibiting,  or,  indeed, 
enjoying,  such  tranquillity.  He  still,  it  is  true,  often 
mustered  the  troop  of  officers  and  handfhl  of  soldiers 
that  composed  the  army,  in  the  court-yard  of  the 
palace  ;  but  all  his  pleasure  in  this  duty  was  evidently 
fast  fading.  He  ceased  to  visit  the  library  or  the 
armoury,  where  he  had  been  in  the  habit  previously  of 
spending  some  hours  of  each  day  ;  but  riding,  and 
chiefly  hunting,  always  a  lively  taste  with  him,  seemed 
of  late  to  have  grown  into  an  inordinate  passion.  The 
horses  he  rode  were  often  unfit  for  service  for  many  a 
day  ;  nay,  sometimes,  truly  injured  by  reckless  riding. 
He  would  suffer  no  other  attendants  about  him  but  a 
few  favourites,  and  his  aide-de-camp  and  confidant, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  wholly  devoted  to  his  person,  a 
youth  who,  fVom  infancy  upwards,  had  been  his  insepa- 
rable companion.  At  first,  he  had  ridden  up  and  down 
the  public  avenues  of  the  town,  along  which  many  of 
its  inhabitants  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  their  walks  ; 
but,  latterly,  he  directed  his  course  towards  the  dark 
forest  that  extended  along  the  base  of  the  hills.  The 
old  foresters  of  the  Duke  were  in  constant  request,  and 
tokens  of  the  Prince's  skill  littered  the  passages  and 
halls  of  the  ducal  residence — fresh  antlers  decorating 
every  nook  where  they  could  with  any  propriety  be  m- 
troduced.  But  soon  this  mania  took  another  and  a 
graver  turn.  The  Prince  not  only  spent  hours,  but 
days,  in  the  forest ;  and  as  the  autumn  drew  on,  and 
the  leaves  fell,  he  became  more  and  more  absorbed  in 
this  favourite  pursuit,  nor  would  he  take  the  slightest 
interest  in  any  other. 

The  family  saw  less  and  less  of  him  ;  and  he  could 
scarcely  curb  his  impatience  at  the  trammels  of  home 
even  in  the  Duke  and  Duchess'  presence.  His  temper 
grew  fretful  and  peevish ;  he  was  so  restless  and 
moody,  that  Helena,  generally  unobservant  of  his  ap- 
pearance, became  struck  with  the  circumstance ;  but 
she  dared  neither  venture  on  the  office  of  comforter, 
nor  yet  inquire  of  those  around  the  reason  of  so  obvious 
a  change.  Maternal  eyes  noted  this  change  with  more 
anxiety  and  less  pity.  For  once,  the  Duchess  con- 
descended to  inquire  ;  it  was  but  too  soon  that  sho 
solved  the  mystery  so  likely  to  blast  all  the  fond  hopes 
she  and  her  husband  had  built  upon  his  early  marriage. 
The  Prince  had  ibrmed  a  serious  attachment  to  tho 
lady  who  had  captivated  his  fancy  some  short  timo 
previous  to  tliat  unlooked-for  event.  Some  petty  an- 
noyances, and  the  dread  of  discovery,  had  induced  him 
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to  remove  her  from  town,  nnd  pliico  her  umlcr  the  care 
of  one  of  the  Duke*s  foresters.,  who  dwelt  in  tlie  tliinkest 
part  of  the  wood  :  and  whose  hum])le  roof  had  Ix'came 
the  magnet  that  had  drawn  the  Prinee  thither  for  the 
kst  few  months.  She  was  bv  nianv  vears  his  Hcnior, 
and  very  experienced,  for  this  was  n»)t  by  any  means  the 
first  aifair  of  the  kind  in  which  her  name  had  hecn  in- 
volved ;  hut  this  the  Prinee  did  not  credit,  and  wjvs 
wholly  subjected  by  her  fascinations.  What  a  blow  to 
all  the  ducal  hopes  !  The  Duchess  dctermine<l,  before 
pursuing^  this  affair  farther,  to  sound  the  Princess  on 
the  subject ;  trusting  to  extract  from  her  inexperience 
more  candid  admissions  on  many  points  than  the  Dnkc 
would  be  able  to  draw  from  his  son.  She  accdrdinfrlv 
bent  her  steps,  with  a  beating  heart,  towards  the 
Princess'  dressing-room. 

Helena  was  in  her  beloved  little  retreat  in  the  bay 
window,  bnt  unwilling  to  admit  any  one,  even  the 
Duchess,  to  a  participation  in  its  secret  joys.  She 
stepped  forward,  and  met  her  on  the  threshold.  The 
Duchess  sat  beside  the  toilet-table,  as  she  had  done 
once  before,  and  motioning  Helena  to  take  her  place 
near  her,  she  began  with  more  show  of  affection  and 
less  pomposity  than  was  her  wont  : — 

"  I  trust,  mj  dear  child,  you  still  bear  in  mind  the 
advice  I  gave  you,  on  this  very  spot,  a  short  time 
since  ?*' 

Helena  felt  no  slight  emotion  at  this  exordium,  but 
eareftdly  concealed  it  under  the  air  of  passive  attention 
which  she  had  taught  herself  to  adopt  towards  the 
Duchess,  as  the  most  likely  to  put  her  scrutiny  at 
fault.  After  her  bowed  assent,  the  Duchess  resumed  : — 
^*  I  little  thought  you  would  so  soon  be  called  upon  to 
put  it  in  practice  ;  but  I  am  convinced  the  storms  of 
wedlock  had  always  best  visit  us  in  the  first  years  of 
marriage,  when  we  have  so  many  means  of  allaying 
them,  than  later,  when  these  means  daily  decrease." 

"  I  do  not  understand  your  Highness,"  said  the 
Princess,  gravely,  for  reflection  and  reading  had  matured 
the  child  into  the  woman,  able  and  ready  to  parr}'  the 
direct  and  indirect  attacks  made  upon  her  candour. 
The  Duchess  had  not  sought  her  confidence  and  love, 
when  her  counsels  and  protection  had  been  most  needed. 
Left  to  guide  her  bark  alone  through  all  difficulties, 
Helena  would  now  permit  no  other  hand  but  her  own  to 
seize  the  rudder. 

"  These  things  are  so  painful  to  tell,"  said  the  Duchess, 
*^  I  could  have  wished  some  one  had  spared  me  the  task ; 
perhaps,  however,  it  is  proper  that  I  alone  should  break 
such  matters  to  you — who  else  dare  take  such  a  liberty  ?" 
"  No  one,"  said  Helena,  with  a  smile,  "  allows  him- 
self liberties  here ;  but,  doubtless,  madam,  you  will 
kindly  explain  ?" 

"  The  Prince  has  a  mistress,"  said  the  Duchess,  in  a 
low,  cautious  tone,  as  if  watching  the  effect  of  her  dread 
announcement.  Helena's  start  was  so  natural,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  her  bearing  this  piece  of  news 
for  the  first  time  ;  but,  beyond  the  blush  it  called  to 
her  cheek,  she  showed  no  token  of  interest ;  and,  as  the 
Duchess  continued  silent,  she  merely  said — 
«  Well  ? " 

"  Well !  "  repeated  the  indignant  .Duchess,  "  Well ! 
I  do  not  know  how  modem  wives  feel,  but  I  should  have 
felt — indeed  I  have  felt — very  differently  on  such  trying 
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"  Your  Hijrhncss'  eonnsels  have  borne  good  fruits-," 
said  Helena,  with  an  arch  smile;  but  seeing  the  nsotlur 
pierce  through  the  Dnchcss'  triple  armour  of  pride,  ^Iw 
jiitied  her  anxiety,  and  gently  added,  "  Why  ihtn^ 
vourself  bv  dwelling  on  the  Prince's  vouthful  errorj;  ? — 
time  will  correct  him,  and  he  mav  vet  be  all  vou  wi^b." 
**  Av  I  "  said  the  Duchess,  bitterly,  "  mv  couusi'ls 
retorted  in  raockerA-  upon  me  I  What  you  say  would  be 
sense  if  vt  u  had  a  fair  hew  of  sons  around  vou,  but  a& 
it  is,  it  is  worse  than  mockery  !  *' 

"  I  did  not  mean  it  so,"  replied  Helena,  soothingly. 

"  You  don't  know,"  continued  the  Duchess,  with  in- 
creasing waiTiith,  "  that  whole  races,  valiant  in  deeds, 
illustrious  in  anccstrj-,  the  flower  of  the  Empire,  hare 
thus  been  extinguished  in  the  arms  of  a  paramour  !" 

"  History  has  some  sad  records  of  the  kind,"  put  in 
Helena  ;  "  but  1  have  often  thought  tliat  the  principles 
that  can  alone  shield  us  against  our  passions  should  be 
instilled  early  into  our  breasts,  not  brought  forward  for 
convenience's  sake,  at  the  mere  moment  of  need,  to  be 
discardwl  when  the  danger  is  over." 

The  Duchess  was  far  from  being  quick  enough  fully 
to  comprehend  Helena's  meaning,  and,  like  most  people 
in  such  cases,  preferred  following  her  own  peculiar  tram 
of  thought  to  that  suggested  by  another.  "  Yes,''  die 
pettishly  remarked,  "  principles,  indeed ;  a  fine  boy 
would,  at  the  time  being,  be  worth  a  world  of  them.** 

Helena  shook  her  head  in  token  of  dissent. 

"  You  do  not  believe  me  ?  "  said  the  Duchess. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  can't  agree,"  replied  Helena.  "Acci- 
dents can  influence  some  portion  of,  but  cannot  regulate 
our  lives  as  principles  will.  The  former  may  be  likened 
to  the  comets,  the  latter  to  the  fixed  stars  of  heaven. 
The  appearance  and  results  of  the  first  are  doubtful, 
the  latter  we  can  always  turn  to  at  pleasure." 

An  unusual  cloud  gathered  on  the  Duchess'  brow,  and 
she  drew  in  her  lips  into  their  severest  expression,  a«!  shf 
answered,  "  You  were  always  so  silent  at  my  after-dinntr 
cerdCy  I  never  guessed  that  you  were  so  retwly  with  your 
thoughts.  I  dare  say  my  son  knew  your  blue  fit^  better 
— at  least  so  the  result  would  seem  to  show." 

Helena  coloured  crimson  under  the  reproof,  forthougli 
she  felt  anything  but  ashamed  at  the  turn  for  serious  • 
reading  that  she  had  taken  in  the  solitude  of  her  cham- 
ber, she  at  the  same  time  felt  indignant  at  having  to 
endure  reproach  for  faults  not  her  own,  from  those  wbo 
had  shown  her  scarce  any  sympathy,  and,  glowing  with 
indignation,  she  was  about  to  commit  herself  by  a  hasty 
reply,  when  the  Duchess,  unmmdful  of  her  agitation, 
continued  :— 

"  Can  I  not  make  myself  understood  ?  Must  I  speak 
plainer  ?  Is  there  no  chance  of  such  a  comet  lighting 
up  your  conjugal  heaven  as  the  birth  of  a  son  and  heir? 
Nay,  more,  there  is  a  very  painful  question  I  have  to 
mjJce,  but  which  I  have  a  right  to  put.  Has  there  ever 
been  a  chance  of  such  a  contingency  ?  I  have  heard,  I 
have  observed — ^in  short,  you  mast  excuse  my  doubts  and 
relieve  my  mind." 

The  Princess  reddened  this  time  with  a  different 
emotion  than  her  previous  one  ;  but  she  had  hag  since 
prepared  herself  for  some  such  an  interrogatory,  and  had 
her  answer  ready  for  any  emergency. 

"  Forgive  my  not  entering  into  details,  which  respect 
for  all  parties  forbid  ;  but,  believe  me,  madam,  I  i»ft^'« 
no  doubt  youi'  son  will  one  day  or  other  become  the  head 
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of  a  family.'*  This  Jesuitical  reply  but  half  satisfied  the 
DucliesB,  who  had  too  many  grounds  for  suspicion  thus 
lightly  to  lay  them  aside.  She  shook  her  head  doubt- 
fully, and  added,  in  her  most  insinuating  manner,  or  what 
was  meant  as  such,  for  the  art  of  persuasion  was  not 
among  her  gifts,  natural  or  acquired  : — 

"  Well,  my  child,  you  know  best ;  but  you  might  re- 
pose some  confidence  in  my  experience.  The  matter  is 
more  serious  tliau  you  may  believe.  As  long  as  the 
Duke  lives,  the  Prince  will  seek  to  conceal  from  all  of 
us  an  attachment  which  will  grow  from  the  very  re- 
straints that  surround  it.  Fresh  ties  will  spring  up. 
The  dav  that  makes  him  lord  will  then  become  that  of 
your  expulsion  and  my  voluntary  exile.  You,"  con- 
tinued the  mother,  made  eloquent  by  the  tnithfiilness  and 
strength  of  her  feelings,  "  you  know  not  what  is  in  store 
for  us  ! " 

"  For  me  ?"  the  Princess  replied,  with  hauteur;  "  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  bear  without  a  murmur,  nay,  without 
regret,  any  termination  to  my  present  situation  which  it 
may  please  Heaven  and  the  Prince  to  decide  upon." 

"  You  have  never  loved  him  1"  exclaimed  the  Duchess, 
witli  bitterness. 

"  Has  he  loved  me  ?  "  the  Princess  calmly  replied. 

"  But  your  vow  ? " 

"  Did  he  abide  by  his  ?  I  told  you  from  the  first,  that 
J,  at  least,  did  not  understand,  and  would  never  submit 
to  a  contract  that  was  binding  but  to  one  party.  This 
may  be  convenient  to  policy,  but  is  abhorrent  to  morality 
and  ray  own  dignity." 

"  Oh  !  "  exclaime<l  the  Duchess,  passionately,  "  that 
there  had  been  a  Princess,  of  suitable  age,  in  my  own 
family  !  I  had  been  sure,  at  least,  of  an  ally,  of  a 
friend ;  one  who  had  entereil  into  those  views  and  njaxims 
to  which  I  have  ever  been  readv  to  sacrifice  mvself,  the 
supporting  and  preserving,  under  all  trials,  the  dignity 
of  the  name  I  bear." 

The  Duchess  spoke  warmly,  because  from  the  very 
inmost  depths  of  her  soul.  But  this  pride  of  birth,  the 
fountain-head  of  all  her  merits,  vibrating  so  loudly  in 
her  own  bosom,  touched  no  responsive  chord  in  that  of 
Helena.  She  listened  unmoved,  uncouvinced.  The 
Duchess,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  opposed  to  a  nature 
different  to  her  own,  and  conscious  of  the  impossibility 
to  control,  guide,  or  force  it,  felt  herself  powerless,  and 
had  recourse,  by  instinct,  to  the  only  arms  of  the  hnpo- 
tent — ^prayer.  The  mother  and  the  woman,  for  once, 
triumphed  completely  over  the  Duchess.  "  See,"  she 
said,  with  a  look  and  tone  strangely  at  variance  with  her 
usual  mode  of  address,  "  the  fate  of  a  whole  family  is  in 
your  Imnds  in  this  moment,  Helena — of  an  ancient  house. 
I  know  my  son  has  not  shown  vou  love,  but  have  you 
sought  to  win  it  ?  No  !  You  have  withdrawn  within 
yourself.  Y^our  voice  is  sweet  ;  you  sing  well — ^iit  least, 
80  your  ladies  say — has  he  ever  heard  you  ?  Have  your 
eyes  ever  sought  his  ?  Has  a  blush,  a  smile,  ever  be- 
trayed your  consciousness  of  his  presence  ?  Have  you 
ever  watched  him  as  he  rode  fi'om  the  court  ?  listened 
with  pleased  attention  when  he  spoke  ?" 

"Madam I"  exclaimed  Helena,  with  an  indignant  blush, 
"  woidd  you  have  me  lower  myself  to  that  extent  ?" — ^but 
she  paused  and  blushed  deeper  still ;  for  this  was  admit- 
ting more  than  she  had  desired.  She  felt  how  strange, 
in  her  supposed  relation  to  the  Prince,  her  unfeigned 
indifference  to  all  that  concerned  him  must  seem  ;  and 


yet  she  was  not  willing  to  compromise  any  portion  of  her 
future  freedom,  and  present  peace  of  mind,  for  persons 
who,  according  to  her  peculiar  views,  had  done  so  little 
to  deserve  her  interest.  Impressed  by  such  considercai 
tions,  she  suddenly  stopped  short ;  the  Duchess'  eager 
countenance,  as  she  drank  in  every  word,  warning  her 
she  had  said  but  too  much  already.  The  Duchess,  see- 
ing there  was  no  chance  of  obtaining  more  at  that  time, 
continued  with  increasing  severity  : — 

"It  is  a  wife's  duty  to  use  every  endeavour  to  save  her 
husband  from  evil — to  hold  out  a  saving  hand.  Think, 
Helena,"  she  continued,  in  softer  accents,  as  she  observed 
a  cold,  sarcastic  smile  gather  on  the  Princess'  lip,  "  if 
recalled  by  no  spell  of  conjugal  endearment  from  this 
sinful  and  miserable  affair — think  of  all  the  evils  that 
await  him  and  us.  You  return  to  your  own  country  ; 
your  contract  secures  your  dowry  under"  every  circum- 
stance ;  the  law,  perhaps,  frees  you  from  hated  bonds, 
and  you  may  become  happy  elsewhere,  under  more 
favourable  auspices — ay,"  she  added,  with  vehemence, 
"  I  have  read  your  secret  thoughts  aright — ^you  dare 
not  denv  it." 

Helena's  eyes  sought  the  ground ;  she  was  too 
honest  formally  to  disavow  what  was  the  real  state  of 
the  case.  Such  the  nature  of  those  day-dreams  with 
which  she  had  taught  herself  to  support  patiently  the 
tedium  of  her  enforced  sojourn  at  a  place  so  little  con- 
genial. She  was  startled  at  her  most  secret  hopes 
bemg  thus  expounded  by  another  ;  she  could  not  deny, 
she  yfovld  not  own  the  truth  ;  in  silence,  therefore,  she 
took  her  refuge. 

"  I  liave  seen  through  her  at  last,"  said  the 
Duchess,  with  a  voice  tremulous  with  passion.  "  She 
could — she  might  recall  my  son,  and  she  will  not  !" 

"  The  Prince,"  said  Helena,  soothingly,  "  may,  per- 
chance, one  day  meet  with  a  consort  more  suited  to  his 
taste  than  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  be — why  not  build 
your  hopes  on  so  probable  an  event  ?" 

"  Because,"  said  the  Duchess,  "  because  it  will  then 
be  too  late  !  No  sooner  will  he  be  his  own  master  than 
he  will  quarrel  with  the  States  about  this — ^this  woman," 
she  added  with  contemptuous  emphasis — "will  insult 
his  officers — dismiss  his  counsellors — ^fail  in  respect  to 
his  mother — scorn  the  discontent  of  his  people,  to  ele- 
vate her  and  hers  to  an  illusory  position — ^to  enrich  them 
with  moneys  robbed — ay,  robbed  from  the  State  and 
his  country.  Finally,  he  may  be  deposed,  after  a  life  of 
misery  and  strife — or,  like  many  another  in  the  same 
predicament,  forgetful  of  everything,  and  chiefly  of  his 
name  and  his  honour,  he  will  seU  his  patrimony  to  swell 
the  possessions  of  some  mightier  Prince,  and  nothing 
will  remain  to  him  except  his  shame  !  Oh  !  Helena, 
that  I  were  in  my  grave  ere  I  see  that  day  I — ^my  son 
despised — laughed  at — duped  by  a  woman  I — duped,  be- 
cause there  never  is — ^there  never  can  be  sincerity  in  such 
contracts.  But,"  she  added,  rising  in  some  disorder, 
"  but  I  am  speaking  to  one  who  has  no  ears  to  hear — 
no  eyes  to  see — ^no  heart  to  feel  for  us  or  our  concerns — 
whose  hopes  are  not  our  hopes — whose  fears  are  not  our 
fears — who  Icngs  for  the  hour  when  she  may  leave  a 
tottering  house."  Saying  this,  the  Duchess  flung  her- 
self from  the  room,  leaving  Helena  breathless  at  the  re- 
velations of  every  kind  she  had  made,  and,  above  all, 
with  the  passionate  nature  of  her  appeal,  whom  she  had 
erroneously  judged  to  be  callous  on  all,  because  callous 
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on  most  points.  The  life  spot  in  that  marUe  being  had  | 
been  touched,  and  lo  !  the  springs  of  feeling  were  open, 
and  down  gushed  the  living  waters  to  the  amazement  of 
Imt  who  sospected  not  their  hidden  existenoe.  She 
eoold  not  bnt  he  moved  by  the  mother's  sorrow  ;  bat 
wan  shocked  at  the  profoond  egotism  that  referred  all 
things  to  her  son's  weliare  and  happiness,  but  made  no 
aoooant  whatever  of  her  own. 

Helena's  curiosity  being  awakened  hy  what  had 
passed,  her  ladies  were  shortly  after  summoned  into  her 
presence,  and  with  an  indirectness  that  did  credit  to  her 
ibminine  instinct,  since  of  experience  she  was  devoid,  she 
managed  to  bring  the  Prince's  delinquencies  on  the 
iapu.  She  had,  hitherto,  so  carefully  abstained  from 
mentioning  him  in  any  way,  that  this  new  feature  of  the 
case  amazed  the  dowagers  ;  however,  as  they  had  long 
since  been  dying  to  relate  that  about  which  they  were 
now  not  only  licensed  to  speak,  but  actually  questioned, 
soon  all  they  knew,  or  supposed,  was  communicated  to 
her,  with  sundry  compassionate,  though  veiled,  personal 
comments,  intended  as  consolations,  at  the  same  time 
taking  malicious  notes  of  her  calm  unmindfiilness  of 
what  should  have  touched  her  so  nearly. 

The  whole  of  the  Court,  and  the  town  itself,  was 
agitated  that  day,  by  the  scene  said  to  have  taken  place 
at  the  palace.  It  was  affirmed  at  the  former,  that 
Serenissima  had  been  seen  to  leave  the  Princess'  cham- 
ber with  unsteady  steps,  flushed  cheeks,  and  dim  eyes, 
hurrying  to  her  own  apartment,  in  which  she  hod  shut 
herself  up  for  hours.  This,  coupled  with  the  young 
Princess'  sudden  and  most  unusual  interest  in  the 
Prince's  movements,  and  the  subsequent  event — ^for  such 
trifles  are  events  to  those  who  lead  a  dull,  trifling  exist- 
ence—of the  Princess  absenting  herself  from  the  Court 
c^reU  that  afternoon,  and,  under  pretence  of  indisposi- 
tion, keeping  altogether  to  her  own  apartment  for  some 
days  after  the  interview — ^all  these  were  facts  which, 
when  compared  and  united,  showed  that  a  discussion  of 
some  sort  had  arisen  between  the  ladies.  That  the 
Prince's  amours  had  been  the  subject  of  it,  and  that  the 
Princess  resented  her  mother-in-law's  interference,  was 
the  general  impression  about  the  affair  and  universal 
regret  was  felt  and  expressed  that  the  choice  of  the 
dncal  family  had  fallen  on  a  Princess  so  tame  and  spirit- 
less, although,  in  other  respects,  Helena  was  allowed  to 
be  unexceptionable. 

In  the  town,  however— especially  among  those  who 
cannot  be  supposed  to  know  how  such  things  are  managed 
by  the  great — it  was  bruited  about  that  the  Duchess 
had  hod  a  violent  quarrel  with  the  Princess,  her  daughter- 
in-law — ^had  bestowed  on  her  some  very  disagreeable 
epithets  ;  and,  being  of  a  very  hasty  temper,  hod  allowed 
herself  such  latitudes  that  she  left  the  room  with  dis- 
hevelle<l  hair  and  disordered  attire,  and  the  Princess 
had  been  unable  to  leave  her  chamber  ever  since.  A 
grave  shake  of  the  head  and  a  sigh  closed  such  remarks, 
and  all  parties  were  blamed  as  a  matter  of  conrse. 

The  Duke  alone  was  left  in  ignorance  of  what  was 
passing  around  him  ;  for,  dreading  to  irritate  her  son, 
and  drive  him  to  a  still  more  decided  course  by  too 
strong  an  opposition,  the  Duchess  hatl  not  only  been 
silent  herself,  but  imposed  silence  on  others  ;  and  a  salu- 
tary fear  of  offending  the  fhture  sovereign  had  tied 
t  mgues  even  more  than  compliance  with  her  wishes  ;  so 
that,  for  a  time  at  least,  a  show  of  domestic  peace  was 


kept  Dp,  althoQ^  it  was  felt  to  be  bat  the  calm  that 
precedes  the  storm.  Like  all  such  calms,  there  was  some- 
thmg  forced  in  it  which  made  every  one  aware  of  its 
hoUowness. 

Helena,  fhim  this  interview  with  her  mother-in-Uv, 
felt  a  change  growing  npon  herself,  for  which  she  ws«) 
in  some  respects  able,  and  in  some  others  unable,  to 
account.  Thus,  now  the  Duchess  had  bereelf  torn  awsy 
the  veil  from  before  the  Princess'  sentiments  and  inten- 
tions, she  felt  relieved,  like  one  who  throws  away  a  tire- 
some disguise.  Her  position,  with  regard  to  the  coort, 
was  now  defined-— her  presence  there  clearly  understcotl 
to  be  but  conditional  and  temporary— ^he  no  longer  f^t, 
as  it  were,  one  of  the  family,  and  was,  therefore,  all  the 
more  inclined  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  her  own  ;  con- 
sidering herself  at  liberty  to  follow  the  bent  of  her  ovn 
inclinations,  and  by  no  means  bound  to  a  slavish  obser- 
vance of  those  of  others. 

From  that  day  forth,  therefore,  she  Appeared  lesn  (nv 
quently  in  the  Duchess'  eercl^,  and  spent  more  of  the 
evening  hours  in  her  own  apartment.  She  visited  the 
riding-school  of  the  palace,  and  even  ventured  beyonJ 
its  precincts,  with  few  attendants,  and  these  of  her  own 
selecting  ;  and,  above  all,  entertained  a  very  active  cor- 
respondence with  her  own  distant  friends,  taking  grent 
care  to  whom  her  letters  were  entrusted.  On  the  oiher 
hand,  she  invariably,  and  formally,  though  gently, 
refused  the  many  petitions  with  which  her  path  va-< 
wayhiid,  though  her  heart  often  bled  at  the  sijfht  of 
veterans  who  were  discarded,  pensionless,  from  sennce, 
under  pretence^  of  a  reduction  in  the  army,  but  merely 
on  accoimt  of  their  age  and  growing  infirmities  ;  or  of 
young  men  whom  want  of  figure  and  address,  or  anoe*^ 
try,  dsbarredfrom  all  chance  of  bettering  their  fortunes 
when  mothers  and  sisters  depended  on  them  for  support. 
But  she  felt  how  little  right  her  real  position  and  secret 
resolves  gave  her  to  interfere  in  any  matters  concerains: 
the  Court  of  Imminghausen  ;  and  though  pained  at  the 
harsh  inferences  which  the  afflicted  would  be  sore  to 
draw  from  the  conduct  of  her  in  whom  they  fancied  they 
beheld  their  future  Landesm^Uter — though  aware  the 
Duke  would  hardly  refuse  anything  to  so  great  a  favfjo- 
rite  as  she  had  become  with  him — she  scrupulously  ad- 
hered to  what  she  considered  a  point  of  propriety  in  her 
own  behaviour. 

But  whilst  thus  anxious  to  preserve  her  own  inde- 
pendence in  the  present  and  the  fUture — ^whilst  prepar- 
ing at  the  very  first  opportunitj'  to  slip  the  yoke  tliat 
still  lay  pn  her — ^lier  thoughts,  which,  from  the  fir^t  and 
only  interview  she  had  with  the  Prince,  had  never  ajrain 
reverted  to  him,  or  only  in  a  fugitive  and  careless  way, 
now  turned  more  frequently  towards  him.  The  fir-t 
fruits  of  the  Duchess'  appeal  had  been  awakened  cario- 
sity— the  next  was  an  impulse  of  feminine  vanity.  The 
Duchess  had  thought  she  could,  if  she  would,  compete 
with  one  who  had  been  described  to  her  as  eminently 
beautiful,  though  bv  manv  vears  Prince  Henry's  fcnior. 
She,  for  the  first  time,  interrogated  her  glass  with 
womanly  feelings,  and  the  image  it  reflected  was  such  as 
to  call  forth  a  well-pleased  smile.  In  &ct  she  wns 
greatly  changed  since  she  beheld  herself  in  her  bridal 
wreath  and  veil,  so  awkward  and  unformed.  She 
thought  her  tall,  slender  figure  graceftil  in  its  ontline, 
and  her  features,  she  knew  enough  of  drawing  to  know, 
were  correct  ;  but  there  was  a  want  of  strengtfi  of  o^- 
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prettwa,  if  one  msij  so  term  it,  which  she  detenained  to 
oorreoi'  by  bestowing  more  attention  on  her  outward 
graoea  than  she  had  hitherto  done.  Bhe  resolved  on 
devoting  some  portion  of  her  time  to  riding  and  dancing, 
to  pay  more  attention  to  her  toilet,  that,  at  any  rate, 
the  Prinee  should  become  aware  that  it  was  a  graeeM 
woman  whom  he  was  about  to  lose,  and  not  a  mere  child. 

Thus  argued  vanity.  Then  reason  whispered,  what 
signified  the  opinions  of  a  person  so  very  indifferent  to 
her  ?  Then  came  the  natural  reflection  that,  after  all, 
80  long  as  the  kw  had  not  dissolved  the  bonds  that 
bound  them,  they  had  a  right  in  each  other — ^that  all 
addressed  her  as  though  she  exerted  that  right  over  the 
Prince's  heart  and  opinions.  After  all,  she  was  his  wife. 
It  was,  indeed,  dream-like  ;  but  so  it  was.  Though  she 
had  not  exchanged  a  thought  with  him  since  their  mar- 
riage, still  they  were  married.  This  idea  took  strong 
possession  of  her  mind,  struggle  as  she  would  against  it. 
Then,  again,  if  she  could  be  sure  of  soocess,  it  would  be 
very  crael  to  refuse  compliance  with  the  Duchess' 
desires  of  attempting  to  save  the  Prince  from  his 
headlong  career  of  passion  and  folly.  But  Helena's 
womanly  pride  rose  up  in  arms,  and  warned  her  of  the 
impossibility,  in  her  peculiar  position,  of  making  the 
slightest  advances.  Still  the  Duchess'  advice  rang  in 
her  ears,  and  had  some,  though  most  secret,  results — 
seoret  even  to  herself.  Thus  she  often  now  watched  the 
Prince  from  behind  the  closely-drawn  curtains,  as  he 
mounted  his  fiery  charge,  managing  him  with  a  grace 
and  skill  she  could  not  but  admire  ;  but  so  guarded  her 
movements  on  such  occasions,  no  keen  observer,  far  less 
one  so  preoccupied  as  the  Prince,  could  have  detected 
her.  If,  perchance,  meals  bi-ought  them  together,  which, 
from  the  increasing  frequency  of  her  husband's  absence 
from  home,  and  hers  from  the  family-table,  was  not 
very  often,  even  whilst  assuming  an  absorbed  look,  she 
attentively  listened  when  he  sj^wke,  and  was  surprised  to 
mark  how  little  his  mind  corresponded  with  that  of  his 
parents.  She  could  not  but  notice  his  manly  bearing, 
his  decision  of  character,  his  good  looks  and  youthfiil  fire 
— qualities  she  had  until  then  either  denied  him  alto- 
gether, or  overlooked  from  sheer  inattention.  She  felt, 
too,  that  his  conduct  towards  her  had  not  been  devoid  of 
generosity — ^he  had  not  stooped  to  deceive — and  had 
respected  her  just  resolutions.  She  began  to  think  well, 
and,  what  was  more,  to  think  much  of  him  ;  though  she 
permitted  no  one  to  become  aware  of  the  fact.  And 
whilst  she  was  thus  rapidly  impro\iug  her  opinion  of  her 
husband's  merits,  all  who  approached  her  fancied  she  had 
discarded  him  altogether  from  her  thoughts.  She  often 
sat  in  the  recess  of  her  favourite  window,  in  her  rosc- 
broidered  boudoir,  gazmg  with  cmious  eyes  on  the  dis- 
tant hmdscape  ;  and  her  looks  more  especially  sought  to 
pierce  the  darkness  of  the  wood,  whither  she  would 
attempt  to  trace  the  hurrying  figui'C  of  her  lord,  and 
ask  herself  if  it  would  not  he  a  sweet  thing  to  be  thus 
beloved  in  the  silent  shades  of  the  evergreen  forest,  far 
from  the  trammels  of  etiquette  ;  and  then  torture  her 
imagination  tocoiyure  up  the  countenance  of  the  Prince, 
animated  and  softened  by  tenderness — that  countenance 
which  she  never  beheld  but  clouded  with  discontent. 

The  winter  passed  heavily  for  all  in  the  palace 
except  herself.  Busy  with  the  accomplishments  she 
was  desirous  of  acquiring,  and  still  more  with  her 
vivid  fiinciesy  time  did  not  hang  on  her  hands.    The 


whole  honsehoid,  and  the  public  in  general,  kept  up 
the  some  everlasting  discussions  about  the  strange* 
ness  of  the  young  people's  behaviour  to  each  other. 
The  courtiers  wondered  how  the  Prince  had  oome  by 
his  fiery  temperament — ^his  passionate  and  impassioned 
disposition.  Sereniasimo,  said  they,  was  so  very  serene. 
Serenisomo's  mind  had  ever  been  like  a  sheet  of  ice  s 
it  had  DO  light  or  shade,  no  depth  or  height ;  it  was 
one  frigid  sarfiioe.  She  was  regulated  like  a  piece  of 
Dutch  dook-work  ;  atiU  they  traced  the  Prince's  viva- 
city wholly  to  her  ;  inasmuch  as  the  courtiers  observed 
she  had  always  shown  herself  impressionable  to  music, 
especially  to  the  clash  of  trumpets  and  the  roll  of  drums, 
to  which  she  never  fiuled  to  beat  time  with  her  head 
and  fan.  Now,  music  was  known  to  act  on  the  nerves, 
and  was  likely  to  have  an  unfavourable  influence  upon 
unborn  princes.  The  Duchess  had  never  presented  a 
snuff-box,  ornamented  with  real  diamonds,  but  to  a 
fiddler.  The  whole  body  of  courtiers  resented  the  &ct 
to  that  very  day,  and  maintained  that  this  inordinate 
passion  for  music  was  the  sole  origin  and  cause  of  the 
future  sovereign's  evincing  a  temper  so  unlike  that  of 
his  august  parents. 

The  Princess'  daily  improvement  in  look,  manners, 
and  dress,  her  evident  love  for  and  grace  in  the  dance, 
her  artless  yet  gromng  consciousness  of  her  increasing 
charms,  beeame  the  subject  of  general  remark.  But 
these  newly-budding  perfbctions  sprang  up  unheeded  in 
the  Prince's  path,  as  do  the  field  flowers  beneath  the 
tread  of  some  careless  passer-by,  who  neither  notices 
their  fragrance  nor  their  bloom  ;  and  the  child  was  fast 
disappearing,  and  making  way  for  the  beautiftd  and 
thoughtfizl  woman,  without  his  becoming  aware,  so  blind 
is  prejudice,  of  any,  even  the  slightest  change.  Thus 
sped  the  winter,  and  the  leaves  were  budding  forth 
again,  the  more  gratefully  to  all  beholders  that  tho 
G-erman  winter  lasts  so  long  and  returns  so  soon,  that 
its  short  absence  is  a  tenfold  relief ;  the  songsters  of 
the  wood  again  made  the  air  joyous  with  their  notes  of 
welcome ;  still  all  remained  as  before,  and  the  days 
passed  away  in  their  wonted  monotony. 

The  Prince  alone  had  matured  a  great  idea.  She 
whom  he  loved  should  not,  he  had  long  since  determined, 
dwell  any  more  in  a  hut,  as  much  beneath  her  deserts 
as  unworthy  of  his  gallantry.  He  had  held  long  con- 
sultations with  his  trusty  friend  and  aid-de-camp  on 
this  subject,  but  yet,  to  brave  the  Duke,  his  father, 
openly,  he  dare  not,  and  to  build  some  secret  bower  of 
love  such  as  he  had  often  dreamed  of,  was  an  under- 
taking that  required  more  money  than  he  had  at  his 
disposal.  Besides,  he  dreaded  the  eclat  that  would  un- 
avoidably attend  so  great  an  enteri)ri5e.  But  in  his 
constant  beat  through  the  forest,  chance  at  last  tlu'ew 
what  he  sought  in  his  way. 

The  forest,  divided  and  subdivided  by  many  names, 
skirted  and  wound  romid  the  chain  of  mountains  that 
partly  bounded,  and  partly  belonged  to,  the  Duke's 
teiTitory ;  now  clothing  their  sides,  now  covering  their 
summits,  now  spreading  far  across  the  plain  for  miles 
upon  miles  of  country,  now  receding  into  dark  myste- 
rious dolls,  now  invading  the  silent  depths  of  precipices. 
The  dark  mass  had  once  extended,  as  a  garb  of  pride, 
over  the  whole  land,  and  was  but  slowly  and  partially 
yielding  to  the  power  of  civilization,  and  the  iucreas  ng 
wants  of  an  increasing  pofiulation.     These  forc&tH, 
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guarded  by  most  severe  game  regolations,  and  troop6 
of  foresters  to  enforce  thero»  were  a  chief  soaree  of 
amusement  to  their  rojal,  or  electoral,  or  ducai,  or  even 
Icfis  exalted  possessor^).  Whether  \aj  or  clerical,  all 
took  the  Ramc  unlimited  pleasure  in  the  chase ;  and 
when  one  considers  the  loveliness  of  the  forest  scenery 
of  Germanv,  here  mountain  bound  and  wild,  there  ren- 
dered sweet  and  smiling  by  lonely  lakes  concealed 
within  its  secret  folds,  like  some  fairy  held  in  leafy 
prison,  with  ever  and  anon  some  break  opening  on  a 
vast  expanse  of  field,  so  suddenly  revealed  as  to  charm 
the  more,  in  a  land  so  rich  in  Nature's  choicest  beauties, 
the  Nimrod  taRtc  of  the  inhabitants  has  at  least  an 
apology  which  in  less-favoured  countries  it  often  wants. 
At  a  considorablc  distance  from  the  town  the  trees 
assumed  more  majesty  of  bulk  and  height,  and  grew  at 
greater  distances  from  each  otlier,  until  they  formed 
into  a  long,  largo  avenue,  that  seemed  to  be  the  undis- 
turbed growth  of  centuries.  It  run  ^n  for  miles  up  a 
smooth,  soft,  turf  road,  along  which  the  wheels  revolved 


noiselessly  and  swiftly,  unchecked  by  any  more  fmnid- 
able  obstruction  than  a  chance  pebble.  On  other  hand 
extended  a  wide  margin  of  short  velvety  grass,  on  which, 
lying  in  the  shade  of  the  antique  trees,  were  often  seen, 
especially  towards  evening,  when  the  lengthemng  sha- 
dows were  cast  across  the  mossy  road,  and  all  was  hushed 
but  the  rustle  of  the  leaves,  or  the  crash  of  their  own 
bounding  kind  through  the  brushwood,  herds  of  nild 
deer  ;  and  when  warned  by  approaching  sounds  of  the 
presence  of  man  or  beast,  they  would  spring  back  to 
their  leafy  retreat,  just  far  enough  among  the  under- 
wood to  conceal  part  of  their  forms,  but  part  onlr. 
Here  and  there  a  snow-white  hart,  with  head  proodlT 
thrown  back,  swelling  throat,  and  many  branching 
antlers  ;  a  little  farther,  a  timid  doe,  with  soft  eres 
and  delicate  limbs,  might  be  seen  watching  the  intruder 
from  behind  a  treacherous  bush  that  concealed  them  not 
from  view.  The  sweet  exudations  of  the  firs,  the  breathing 
stillness  all  around,  made  this  place  a  paradise,  and 
thither  the  Prince  often  wandered  with  his  train. 


{To  be  continued,) 


THE    STUDENT. 

BT  £.  M.  FORDHAM. 

**  Could  wo  but  reckon  the  number  of  young  lives  annually  injured  or  destroyed  by  the  overstraining  of  their 
mental  powers,  our  readers  would  scarcely  believo  us  ;  but  certain  it  is  that  the  midnight  lamp  could,  if  it  had  a 
tongue.  '  unfold*  many  '  a  fearful  tale'  of  the  destruction  of  life  and  energy,  and  decay  of  health,  that  it  has  wit- 
neased."— /Votrt  an  old  Ncwipaper, 


Gleaming  with  a  sickly  light, 

Through  each  long  hour  of  midnight. 

The  Student's  lonely  lamp  was  seen ; 

Though  night  so  perfectly  serene, 

And  sky  so  deeply  blue  and  fair. 

Were  watching  o'er  that  thoughtful  one. 

Their  loveliness  might  well  have  won 

His  spirit  from  all  thoughts  of  care. 

And,  oh  !  of  all  that  God  hath  given 

Of  quiet  rest,  and  tearicss  hours. 

To  cheer  this  toilsome  life  of  ours. 

There's  nothing  that  can  ever  bring 

Peace  to  the  weary  heart  and  brain. 

And  change  its  look  of  suffering 

To  one  as  calm  and  soft  again 

As  moonlight  on  a  summer  deep. 

Like  that  one  gift  of  tranquil  sleep. 

Yet,  still,  as  midnight  passed  away, 

And  starlight  faded  from  the  sky. 

The  Student,  by  his  lamp's  dim  ray. 

Sat  reading  with  unwearied  eye. 

And  the  calm  moon  seemed  looking  down 

Through  the  soft  curls  of  lightest  brown 

That  shaded  tliat  pale  countenance, 

"With  a  half  wondering,  pitying  glanoe. 

Alas  !  though  health  and  life  might  now 

Shine  on  that  young  and  thoughtful  brow. 

Its  spirit  yet  may  be  o'crcast. 

The  avenging  shadow  fiill  at  last. 

«  •  •  • 

Tears,  since  that  brilliant  moonlight  night,  had  flown, 

And  day-light's  last  and  melancholy  smile, 

Through  casement  frames  of  grey  and  cinimbling  stone, 

Lit  a  cathedral's  dim  and  solemn  aisle. 

So  sadly,  too,  and  mournfully  upon 

Pillar  and  ai'oh,  and  architrave,  it  shone, 

It  almost  seemed  as  if  its  light  bad  caught 

A  tinge  of  human  care,  of  grief  and  thought. 

From  the  deep  voice  of  death  and  of  decay 

That  through  dim,  echoing  roofs,  and  cloisters  grey, 

Poured  its  lull,  heavy  tones,  at  measured  times ; 

Sounding  among  the  very  chambers,  where, 

Forgetting  all  tlieir  sorrows,  hopes  and  crimes, 

ilecklcss  alike  of  human  weal  or  care, 

Kach  in  his  last  and  lightless  home  enclosed, 

The  dead,  the  palo,  unheeding  dead  reposed. 


O'er  the  dense  forests,  too,  its  sound  was  borne, 
And  the  brown  leaves  of  autumn  seemed  to  mourn. 
And  the  seared  flowers  in  the  oopsewood  curled 
And  shivered,  as  its  sullen  tones  went  by. 
0  !  it  is  sad  t9  gaze  upon  the  world. 
And  foel  its  brightest  things  may  droop  and  die  ; 
To  know  a  bright,  blue  sky  is  o'er  us  bending, 
And  glorious  sunliglit  on  the  earth  is  shed. 
Ever  while  the  deep  and  solemn  knell  is  sending 
Through  the  clear  air  a  tolling  for  the  dead  ! 

The  dew  fell  heavily,  when  sunset's  smile 
Passed  from  each  grave-stone  and  its  grassy  mound ; 
And  round  the  proud  cathedral's  dusky  pile 
The  wind  was  whistling  with  a  dreary  sound. 
And  through  the  vaults  of  death,  so  dark  and  damp, 
It  came  and  went,  unfelt,  unheard  by  all. 
Even  where,  enfolded  in  his  sable  pall, 
Lay  the  young  Student  of  the  midnight  lamp. 
Glory  upon  his  pathway  had  been  shed. 
The  wreath  of  fame  had  bound  that  graceful  head ; 
Yet,  though  it  might  be  called  a  splendid  doom 
To  go  thus  honoui*ed  to  his  early  tomb. 
It  still  was  grief  to  feel  the  frail  links  sever 
That  bound  him  to  a  life,  even  tried  as  his  ; 
Alas  !  it  still  was  grief  to  leave  for  ever 
Tliat  little  ho  had  known  of  human  bliss. 

All  in  his  pale  and  ghastly  vestments  clad, 
With  those  whose  hearts  were  pulseless  as  his  own, 
His  look,  if  sad,  was  still  so  gently  sad  ; 
And  on  his  brow  so  little  change  was  shown, 
His  rest,  as  yet,  was  marked  with  scarcely  less 
Than  sleep's  own  look  of  peace  and  loveliness. 
Yet,  if  that  eye  could  raise  its  heavy  lid. 
To  look  back  on  the  loved  spot  of  its  birth. 
And  if  that  mind  could  feel,  as  once  it  did, 
A  kindred  spirit  of  the  quitted  earth  ; 
Even  if  in  his  short  sojourn  he  had  felt 
Deeply  his  share  of  human  suffering. 
Still  yearningly  the  Student's  heart  would  cling 
To  those  dear  earthly  homes  where  he  had  dwelt, 
And  sigh  to  cheer  the  anguish  and  despair 
Of  those  whom  he  had  left  to  mourn  him  there, 
Until  they,  too,  the  weary  path  had  trod. 
That  leads  us  to  our  resting-place,  and  God, 
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LoiTD  howl'd  the  wind  ;  keen  swept  the  bhist 

Along  that  bleak,  wild,  Ilighland  moor  ; 
Whilst  leaden  clouds  stooped  down  to  east 

Thick  flakes  around  each  cabin  door. 
Until  the  low  peat  walls  became 

Half  buried  'neath  their  drifclng  load  ; 
And  all  things  seemed  enwrapped  the  same. 

Nor  traco  of  pass,  or  path,  or  road. 
Ah  I  madness  'twere  to  venture  forth 

To  brave  that  mighty,  wint'rj  gale  ; 
Dark  rushing  from  tho  chilly  north, 

'Twill  bring  of  wreck  and  death  a  tale  ! 

Such  was  the  scene  without  ;  but  yet 

Within  that  hut  'twas  gloomier  far  ; 
For  there  grim  Want  his  foot  had  set, 

A  happy  home  to  blast,  to  mar  : 
A  stinted  Are  still  marked  the  hearth, 

(Or,  rather  heaped  upon  the  floor). 
Whilst  from  the  smould'ring  blocks  of  earth 

The  thick  brown  smoke  in  volumes  pour, 
As  if  the  vapour  strove  to  shade 

The  drooping  forms  by  anguish  bent ; 
For  there  a  meek,  young  face  did  fade, 

Whilst  raised  to  Ileav'n  her  pray'r  upwent. 
So  deep,  so  fervent,  that  she  seemed 

Like  to  some  virgin  saint  of  old  ; 
As  Faith  and  Mope  around  her  gleamed. 

Or  sighs,  half-checked,  of  suff'ring  told. 
Then  ever  and  anon  she  turned 

With  anxious  eye  tow'rds  one  moro  lone  ; 
One  whom  tho  voice  of  comfort  scorned — 

An  aged,  helpless,  stricken  orone. 

The  dame  she  rocked  her  to  and  fro 

Within  her  wicker  chair ; 
Uer  muttering  voice  breathed  sounds  of  woo. 

Her  eye  bespoke  despair  ; 
Her  very  life  seemed  turned  to  gall, 
And  thus  her  boding  accents  fiill : — 
'*  Howl  on  !  howl  on,  ye  dismal  winds  ! 

Such  tones  are  meet  for  scenes  liko  this, 
Where  gnawing  famine  refiigc  finds, 

And  death  can  scarcely  como  amiss  ! 
Four  score  twelve  years  have  como  and  gono 

(A  little  space  now  that  'tis  sped) 
Since  first  earth's  dawn  upon  me  shono. 

But  now  'tis  night — aye,  joy  hath  fled  ! 
And  was  it  on  this  very  day. 

Three  score  and  ten  short  years  ago. 
That  D|nald  fetched  his  bride  away 

To  share  his  chequered  lot  below  ? 
Tho  bagpipe  called  a  festive  band, 

Ke-echoing  up  yon  Highland  glen  ; 
For  plenty  smiled  upon  our  land, 

And  rustic  hearts  were  blithesome  then  ! 
Yes,  yes,  these  very  clay-built  walls 

Seemed  all  a  paradise  to  mo  ; 
More  prized  than  e'en  our  chieftain's  halls. 

For,  Donald,  they  were  shared  with  thee  ! 
Tears  rolled  apace,  and  with  them  came 

Fresh  blessings,  for  a  smiling  crow 
Of  urchins  clustered  round  their  dame  ; 

Nor  want  we  felt,  nor  discord  knew. 
Ah  me !  such  bliss  could  never  last ; 

Ay,  sorrows  camo  to  press  us  sore  ; 
Till,  one  by  one,  those  dear  ones  past. 

And  left  me,  to  return  no  more  ! 
All  vanished  !  whilst  this  heart  was  torn 

With  anguish — widowed,  seared,  and  chilled. 
Oh  I  '  better  had  I  ne'er  been  born,' 

Since  bitter  dregs  my  cup  hath  filled  ! 
Nay,  chide  me  not  with  mute  cai^iss. 

Poor  orphan  !  fain  thine  eyes  would  say, 
That  one  at  least  my  soul  should  bless 

£re  that  it  bursts  its  house  of  clay. 


Yes,  Janet,  all  that  I  have  known 

For  years  of  good  is  due  to  thee  ; 
Thy  well-tried  love,  dear  child,  I  own, 

Hath  soothed  me  'midst  my  penury; 
Thy  father  was  my  first-born  pride. 

The  first  to  lisp  a  mother's  name ; 
Ho  sank  beneath  the  stormy  tide — 

To  fill  his  vacant  place  you  came. 
Yes — bless  thee,  sweet  one — half  the  tears 

I  shed  but  now  were  for  thy  sake  ! 
For  death  a  darker  aspect  wears 

Sinco  mine  must  thee  more  lonely  make. 
Thou  bid'st  me  •  hope,  and  pray,  and  trust,' 

But  who  will  shield  thee,  Janet,  then — 
As  this  worn  frame  doth  turn  to  dust? 

Ah !  sad  must  be  the  moment  when. 
First,  driven  from  this  old  roof-tree, 
A  wand'rer  thou  art  forced  to  flee  !" 

The  maiden's  ruddy  lip  had  pressed 

In  silence  that  wan  withered  check. 
Then  crouching  at  her  sid6  to  rest. 

In  gentlest  tones  shj  turned  to  speak  : — 
**  Dear  mother,  cheer  thee  !  better  hours 

Will  come  again  ;  let  us  endure 
This  trial  whilst  misfortune  low'ra  ; 

For  have  we  not  tho  promise  sure — 
That  God's  own  hand  will  prop  and  stay 

The  widow,  orphan,  in  their  need  ? 
Drive,  then,  such  dark'ning  thoughts  away. 

For  he  will  still  the  hungry  feed ; 
The  humble  IMy  owns  his  care — 

Why  should  his  children  shrink  with  drea-i  ? 
The  faithful,  too,  his  bounty  share  ; — 

'  Ix)rd,  give  us  still  our  daily  bread  !'  " 

Tho  dame  repeated,  faint  and  slow. 
Those  sacred  words  ;  then,  whisp'ring  low, 
She  seemed  as  one  constrained  t'  impart 
Tho  terrors  of  her  stricken  heart. 

*'  Our  daily  bread  ! — 'tis  all  but  spent ; 

Though  piously  thou  would' st  conceal 
That  with  a  morsel  thou'i*t  content 

So  long  as  I'm  reserved  a  meal. 
Ah  !  can  I  watch  without  a  pang 

That  pallid *heek  and  sunken  eye? 
Worse  to  endure  than  famine's  fang ; 

For  oh  !  'tis  mental  agony !' ' 

"  Hush !  mother,  hush  I  I  cannot  boar 
Desponding  sighs  from  one  so  dear  ; 
Our  fellow-men  have  not  forgot 
Tho  scourgo  that  desolates  this  spot. 
'Tis  God's  decree  ;  yet  we'll  receive 
Succour  from  those  who  such  can  give." 

"  And  hath  it  come  to  this,  that  I 

Must  live  on  charity,  or  die  ? 

That  thought  my  very  soul  doth  crush  ; 

Child,  ours  was  once  a  mighty  clan. 
That  onward  to  tho  charffo  did  rush, 

Obedient  to  one  high-born  man 
(Oiir  chief) — and  why  ?     Strong  tics  of  blood 

Ilan  through  each  vein  ;  each  hardy  Gael 
Might  gladly  look  to  him  for  food  ; 

Whilst  his  did  last,  onrs  ne'er  could  fail. 
But  oh  I  those  olden  ties  are  rent — 

Those  faithful  hordes  are  scattered  wide  ; 
A  princely  fortune,  reckless  spent, 

llath  ruined  all  this  country  side. 
No  moro  tho  pibroch  wild  shall  call 

Each  clansman  on  to  victory  ; 
A  Southron  claims  our  chieftain's  hall. 

(Sad,  sad,  I  close  my  history.) 
These  broad  lands  teem  with  guarded  gamo 

(The  badger  slumbers  in  his  dcns)^ 
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We  know  of  justice  but  the  name — 

They're  barring  up  our  very  glens. 
The  deer-herds  through  their  forest  range— 

For  man  alone  is  found  no  space  ! 
Child,  marvel  not  I  feel  the  change, 

Or  that  I  hate  each  stranger  face. 
More,  I  our  cabin  homes  hare  seen 

Demolished,  levelled  with  the  ground  ; 
Marked  now  by  spots  of  vivid  green,* 

Where  once  the  peasant's  hearth  was  found. 
The  autumn  brings  our  new-made  lord  ; 

Our  Gaelic  tons^ue  salutes  his  ears 
Like  to  some  foreign  harsh  discord — 

How  cau  he  understand  our  fears  ? 
Far,  far  from  us  he  may  be  kind. 

Gen' reus,  and  true  ;  but  still  our  cry 
Can  scarce  his  southern  mansion  find — 

Lost  on  that  wailing  bList  'twill  die." 

"  Oh  !  why  dwell  on  a  theme  so  lad  I 

The  darkest  storm  at  length  must  ceaae. 
Dear  mother  mine.     So  Nature  glad 

Looks  forth  to  smile  on  earth  in  peace. 
H.avo  we  not  seen  this  mountain  wild 

In  heather  decked  of  brij»htest  hue. 
As  Summer  kissed  her  northern  child. 

And  fragrance  breathed  through  mist  and  dew  ? 

Those  blossoms  scarce  were  dried  and  gone 

Ere  kindling  swift  to  wreaths  of  fire, 
Eacli  hill  begirt  with  flaming  zone, 

Glowed  like  to  some  enormous  pyre  !f 
Yet  each  scared  i-oot  will  freshly  spring 

With  double  vigour.     So  this  scourge 
Will  blossinprs  to  the  humble  bring. 

Our  very  Bufferings  must  urge 
Our  cause.     Yes  !  hands  that  grasped  before 
Will  learn  to  raise  their  brethren  poor." 

•'  Trust  on,  sweet  child,  for  surely  ne'er 

Did  young  heart  throb  mid  scenes  more  drear; 

Youth  buoys  thee  up  ;  and  that  bright  guest 

Would  bid  thy  soul  securely  rest. 

'Tis  well,  for  he  to  whom  thou' st  sworn 

Thy  faith  is  tardy  of  return. 

I  like  it  not,  for  well  I  ken. 

Vows  slightly  bind  the  wills  of  men. 

Allan  may  seek  for  other  ties, 

Some  English  home,  'neath  softer  skies, 

TTnmindful  that  the  mountain  flower 

Blooms  sweetest  through  misfortune's  show'r." 

As  when  the  traveller,  awed,  doth  gaxe, 
Watching  the  sun's  declining  rays 
Where  Mont  Bhinc  tow'rs,  midst  endless  snows. 
His  monarch  head — first  like  the  rose, 

•  In  travelling  throush  the  Hi^^lilands,  last  autumn, 
we  remarked,  in  several  places,  patches  of  verdure  much 
brighter  in  hue  than  the  fields  of  which  thev  formed  a 
part.  On  inquiring  the  cause,  we  were  told  that  each  of 
tho.se  vivi<l  spots  marked  the  locality  where  a  cabin  had 
been  razed  to  the  gi'onnd.  Numbers  of  the  inmates  thus 
ejected  proceeded  to  Canada,  and,  we  rejoice  to  find,  have 

frospered  in  their ne^  liomes.  (See  '*iiochelago,**  &c.) 
f,  mdeed,  some  method  cannot  be  devised  of  pro- 
viding remunerating  employment  for  this  class  at  home, 
it  seems  greatly  to  be  tlesired  that  many  more  families 
should  be  similarly  disposed  of.  Canada,  and  the  fertile 
and  rising  colonics  of  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  can 
yield  bread  to  more  than  the  thousands  now  languishing 
or  dragging  on  a  miserable  existence  at  home. 

+  When  watching  (during  clear  frosty  nights)  the  burn- 
ing of  wide  tracts  of  heather,  we  felt  that  nothing  could 
exceed  the  prandenr  and  beauty  of  the  forms  taken  by  the 
sheets  of  flame.  Once,  in  particular,  when  the  hill-side 
above  Gare-Loch-Head  suddenly  seemed  to  ignite  and  take 
the  appearance  of  an  enormous  palace,  illuminmg  the 
mountains  behind,  and  then  reflected  in  the  calm  loch 
beneath  ;  yes !  like  to  a  fairy  dream,  the  whole  scene  as- 
sumed the  aspect  of  enchantment,  such,  indeed,  as  to 
bafllo  all  description. 


'Tis  glowing  flashed ;  then  mark  the  cliAiige-* 
A  death-like  hue  around  doth  range. 
'Tis  past !  th*  unrivalled  sight  is  gone, 
Leaving  that  glorious,  pure,  white  throne. 
Such  tints  the  maiden's  cheek  suffused. 
As  on  her  mother's  words  she  mused. 
A  tear  had  trembled  on  her  lid. 
Then  back  the  doubting  drop  was  ehidy 
For  Allan's  name  for  l^r  did  sound 
The  dearest  chord  that  earth  had  found. 
Foreboding  thoughts  from  her  did  fly 
As  thus  she  framed  her  meek  reply  :— 

Sojro. 

**  Our  vows  were  softly  spoken ; 
We  asked  no  eartlily  token ; 

For  love  so  true 

Fades  not  in  hue — 
Once  plighted,  ne'er  'tis  broken. 

"  nis  eye  sought  mine  so  fondly  ; 
His  voioe  was  tuned  so  sweetly  ; 

Such  sounds  are  dear 

To  woman's  ear — 
They're  treasured  ever  de^y. 

"  Hope  lulls  me  when  I'm  sleeping ; 
She  greets  me  when  awaking ; 

Like  angel  bright 

She  glads  my  sight, 
With  flowers  my  pathway  strewing. 

**  If  there's  a  joy  enduring — 
A  pleasure  worth  seouring. 

Sure  it  must  prove 

In  mutual  love 
To  one  our  all  confiding. 

"  Like  pure  white  heather  Uooming, 
Where  northern  skies  are  gloomii^ 

So  shall  e'er  be 

My  love  for  thee — 
Oh  !  tarry  not  in  coming !" 

She  ceased  her  soft,  wild,  rustic  air ; 

The  dame's  lips  moved  as  if  in  ^rajer. 

Perhaps  that  well-loved  voice  prevailed 

Where  words  of  comfort  all  had  Ikiled. 

The  door  on  noiseless  hinge  had  turned. 

The  peats  again  more  brightly  burned. 

Whilst  through  the  cabin's  amoky  screen 

A  manly  form  was  dimly  seen. 

Perchance  the  wand*rer'8  foot  had  stayed 

To  listen  to  that  mountain  maid ; 

For.  shining  by  the  flick' ring  light. 

His  dark  eye  glistened  with  delight. 

His  shepherd's  plaid  of  ample  fold 

Was  cast  aside.    '  My  tale  is  told — 

Y'es  !  thrilling  was  the  cry  that  rung 

As  Janet  to  her  lover  clung. 

Until  her  blushing  doe  did  rest. 

Half  hidden,  on  his  throbbing  breast. 

Then  came,  in  trembling  accents  broken. 

Each  dear  loved  name — half  hushed,  half  apoicen ; 

Proving,  when  with  emotion  fraught. 

Sounds  faintly  shadow  forth  each  thought. 

But  pass  by  love's  still  endless  theme 

To  where  the  dame  beheld  the  scene ; 

Nor  long  ere  AlUn  sought  her  seat. 

With  kindly  words  her  ear  to  greet : — 

"  Mother,  this  blessed  hour  repays 

The  toil  of  many  weary  days. 

See  !  these  bright  pieces,  how  they  shine — 

They're  Janet's,  therefore  they  are  thine. 

Yes  I  I  may  claim  that  dear  girl's  vow  ; 

Two  children,  dame,  will  watch  thee  now ! 

The  fury  of  the  storm  is  spent. 

My  heart  reposes  here  content ; 

For  well  I  know  my  Janet  still 

Will  woman's  holiest  task  fuIfiU 
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ril  work— endowed  with  youth  and  health, 
Strong  arms  inured  to  daily  toil ; 

Such  are  the  springs  of  real  wealth. 
Fit  for  free  sons  of  British  soil ! 

23d  February,  1847. 


We'll  hushand  still  our  little  store, 

Ay  trust  to  turn  it  into  more  ; 

For  reason  every  bosom  teils 

God  helpeth  those  who  help  themsekes." 

EUZABBTH  CARSr  M'CbEA, 


SCOTTISH    RIVERS.— No.    II. 

THE    TWEED    AND    ITS    T  R  I  B  U  T  A  R  I  E  S .— Coufinu^ci. 

BT     SIR    THOMAS    DICE    LAUDER. 


From  the  confidential  habits  that  have  grown 
np  between  our  coarteous  reader  and  ourselves, 
daring  the  progress  of  this  long  undertaking,  we 
scrupled  not  to  tell  him  that  it  was  written  with 
the  pencil.  A  like  consideration  induces  us  now 
to  inform  him,  that  since  our  last  fasciculus  went 
to  press,  we  have  been  compelled,  in  consequence 
of  what  we  hope  will  prove  a  merely  temporary 
malady  in  our  eyes,  to  discontinue  writing  alto- 
gether, and  to  avail  ourselves  of  an  intelligent 
amanuensis,  to  whom  we  may  dictate  the  matter 
that  we  have  to  produce.  The  reader  will  per- 
ceive an  obvious  inconvenience  in  this,  which, 
however,  chiefly  affects  ourselves,  and  which  we 
are  not  aware  has  in  any  degree  injured  the 
stream  either  of  narrative  or  description. 

Like  a  gentleman  of  large  fortune,  who  has 
just  received  a  great  accession  to  it,  the  Tweed, 
having  been  joined  by  the  Teviot,  leaves  Kelso 
with  a  magnitude  and  an  air  of  dignity  and  im- 
portance that  it  has  nowhere  hitherto  assumed 
during  its  course,  and  which  it  will  be  found  to 
maintain,  until  it  is  ultimately  swallowed  up  by 
that  grave  of  all  rivers — the  sea.  A  few  miles 
bring  it  to  the  confines  of  Berwickshire,  and  in 
its  way  thither  it  passes  through  a  rich  country. 
The  most  important  place  upon  its  banks  is  that 
of  Henderside  Park,  the  seat  of  our  friend  Mr. 
Waldie,  who  has  a  large  estate  here.  But  before 
coining  to  his  residence,  we  cannot  help  noticing 
a  small  place,  merely  for  its  name.  It  is  called 
Sharpitlaw,  and  it  furnishes  a  strange  proof  how 
Sir  Walter  Scott  must  have  treasured  up  such 
names  for  his  particular  occasions,  since  we  find 
this  most  appropriately  applied  to  the  procurator- 
fiscal  in  his  "  Heart  of  Mid- Lothian." 

In  regard  to  the  angling  here,  we  find,  on 
reference  to  Mr.  Stoddart,  that  "  immediately 
below  Kelso  commence  the  Sprouston  fishings, 
rented,  along  with  the  ferry,  a  couple  of  miles 
down  the  river,  by  Thomas  Kerss,  a  relative  of 
Old  Rob's  at  Trows,  for  about  seventy  pounds 
per  annum.  These,  in  connexion  with  the  salmon 
casts  belonging  to  John  Waldie,  Esq.,  of  Hender- 
side Park,  embrace  the  following  streams  and 
pools : — Hempside  Ford,  the  Bank,  the  Grain, 
Winter  Cast,  Mill-stream,  Mill-pot,  Butter-wash, 
Bushes,  Scurry,  containing  the  well-known  Pri- 
son Rock,  Dub,  Milc-end-falls,  Eden-water- 
foot.  Mr.  Waldie's  fishings  begin  at  the  Mill- 
stream  and  terminate  along  with  the  Sprouston 
casts."  We  believe  that  any  gentleman  getting 
permission  to  have  a  day's  angling  on  any  of 


these  will  have  every  chance  of  enjoying  salmon' 
fishing  in  perfection  ;  and,  from  the  information 
we  have  had,  we  understand  that  the  gentlemen, 
who  pay  a  large  rent  for  the  angling,  are  most 
liberal  in  the  manner  in  which  they  grant  per- 
mission when  they  are  properly  applied  to. 

Just  before  quitting  the  confines  of  Roxburgh- 
shire, the  Tweed  receives  the  classic  stream  of 
the  Eden,  which  enters  it  from  the  left  bank. 
This  river  rises  from  a  part  of  Berwickshire  ;  and, 
passing  through  Mellerstain,  the  fine  old  resi- 
dence of  George  Baillie,  Esq.,  of  Jerviswood, 
and  through  a  richly-cultivated  country,  it  enters 
the  parish  of  Stichell,  belonging  to  our  friend 
Sir  John  Pringle,  Bzvrt.,  where  it  produces  a 
pretty  little  romantic  scene,  by  throwing  itself 
over  a  precipitous  rock  of  considerable  height. 
The  spot  is  called  Stichell  Lynn.  The  right 
bank  is  hero  occupied  and  ornamented  by  the 
beautiful  pleasure  grounds  of  Newton  Don,  one 
of  the  most  charming  residences  in  this  part  of 
the  country ;  and  the  mill,  miller's  house,  and 
other  buildings  which  stand  close  to  the  fall 
on  the  left  bank,  combine  to  produce  an  interest- 
ing picture.  Alas  !  there  is  a  tale  of  woo 
attached  to  this  scene,  the  occurrence  of  which 
we  are  just  old  enough  to  remember.  The  late  Sir 
Alexander  Don,  of  Newton  Don,  had  two  sisters, 
whom  we  recollect  as  beautiful  blooming  girls,  full 
of  the  highest  life  and  spirit.  They  Were  just  of 
an  ago  to  be  brought  into  fashionable  life,  of 
which  they  would  unquestionably  have  been  orna- 
ments. We  remember  them  in  Edinburgh  under 
the  charge  of  their  mother.  Lady  Harriet  Don. 
Having  gone  to  spend  the  summer  and  autumn  at 
Newton  Don,  they  took  with  them  a  young  lady, 
Miss  Ramsay,  a  friend  of  theirs,  as  a  companion. 
The  three  ladies,  on  their  return  from  a  walk  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  stream,  and  having  suddenly 
heard  the  dinner-bell  ringing  at  the  house,  be- 
thought themselves  of  a  set  of  stepping-stones, 
which  enabled  a  person  on  foot  to  cross  the  river 
dry-shod,  a  little  way  below  where  they  then 
were,  and  they  accordingly  made  their  way  down 
the  bank,  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  them. 
Now,  it  so  happens  that  an  instantaneous  flood  is 
produced  in  the  river,  by  the  operation  either  of 
turning  on  or  oflF  the  mill  sluice — we  at  this 
moment  forget  which.  The  three  ladies  had 
reached  the  middle  of  the  stepping-stones,  when 
the  miller,  altogether  ignorant  of  their  being 
there,  had  occasion  to  perform  the  fatal  operation 
on  his  mill  sluice.    Down  came  the  river  like  a 
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▼all  in  full  career  upon  the  ladies,  swept  them 
from  the  stones,  and  whelmed  them  in  the  flood. 
Their  shrieks  wore  piercing  ;  but,  alas !  there 
was  no  one  there  to  help.  Miss  Ramsay  hap- 
pened, fortunately,  to  be  clad  in  a  sort  of  stuff 
petticoat,  which  being  of  a  stifT  material,  resisted 
the  water,  and  buoyed  her  up  until  she  caught 
hold  of  some  branch  or  bough,  which  was  the 
means  of  saving  her.  But,  alas !  the  two  sisters 
were  utterly  lost. 

A  fleif  passing  through  the  beautiful  grounds  of 
Newton  Don^  the  river  enters  the  lovely  vale  of 
Eden,  rich  in  cultivation,  and  resembling  some  of 
our  happiest  English  scenes.  In  the  centre  of  it 
is  the  peaceful  village  of  Kdnam,  the  birth-place 
of  our  favourite  poet  Thomson,  who  was  the  son 
of  the  clergyman  of  this  parish.  His  mother^s 
name  was  Hume,  and  she  inherited  a  portion  of 
a  small  estate  as  coheiress.  His  father,  having 
no  less  than  nine  children,  had  little  difficulty  in 
agreeing  to  the  proposal  of  a  kind  neighbour 
clergyman,  Mr.  Kiccarton,  who  being  without  a 
family  himself,  being  moreover  much  struck  with 
the  genius  which  early  displayed  itself  in  James 
Thomson,  undertook  the  charge  of  his  education, 
and  to  furnish  him  with  books.  Mr.  Riccarton 
was  somewhat  of  a  poet  himself,  and  it  has  been 
asserted  that  it  was  to  him  that  Thomson  was 
indebted  for  the  plan  of  his  **  Seasons."  It  was 
in  this  way  that  his  earlier  years  were  passed, 
until  ho  went  to  the  school  at  Jedburgh. 

We  have  already  said  a  good  deal  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Thomson  and  his  writings,  but  we  must  be 
allowed  a  little  indulgence  here  in  extension  of 
what  has  already  fallen  from  us.  It  is  not  long  ago 
since  we  were  in  a  company  of  very  intelligent 
people  of  both  sexes,  where  the  subject  of  Thom- 
son happened  to  be  introduced,  and  where,  to 
our  very  great  astonishment,  it  was  agreed, 
nemine  contradicente,  not  only  that  nobody  read 
Thomson  now-a-days,  but  that  nobody  could  read 
Thomson  now-a-days,  and  one  gentleman  went  so 
far  as  to  state  that  he  believed  that  nothing  but 
the  circumstance  of  an  individual  being,  by  some 
accident,  confined  in  a  determinedly  rainy  day  to 
the  dull  parlour  of  some  country  inn,  with  no 
other  book  but  the  "  Seasons,'*  could  induce  him 
or  her  to  open  it ;  and  he  even  doubted  whether, 
if  the  book  was  opened,  it  would  not  be  imme- 
diaU'ly  afterwards  closed.  This  excited  a  men*y 
laugh  all  round  ;  but,  if  there  be  any  truth  in 
this  observation,  may  wo  not  ask,  whether  this 
disregard  of  this  faithful  poet  of  Nature  does  not 
prove  a  certain  perversion  in  general  taste,  rather 
than  any  fault  in  Thomson's  poetry  itself?  AVhat 
made  the  above  remarks  more  curious  to  us  was, 
that  the  gentleman  who  hazarded  them  was  a 
keen  and  expert  angler,  and  that  all  the  other 
gentlemen  present  were  devoted  to  that  sport. 
We  sti'ongly  suspect,  therefore,  that  this  under- 
valuing of  Thomson  had  been  entirely  gi*atui- 
tous,  and  that  the  gentleman  had  made  no  very 
recent  attempt  to  peruse  his  works  ;  for,  if  he 
had,  we  fearlessly  ask  where  he  could  have  had 
all  the  little  circumstances  necessary  to  produce 
Bucoess,  so  fully,  so  beautifully,  or  »o  poetically 


brought  together,  aa  in  the  following  terseft  firom 
Thomson's  "  Spring":— 

"  Now,  when  the  first  foal  torrent  of  the  brooks, 
Swell'd  with  the  vernal  rains,  is  cbb'd  away ; 
And,  whiteniBg.  down  their  mossf -tinetur'd  Btmm 
Descends  the  billowy  foam,  now  is  the  time, 
'U'hilo  yet  the  djM'k-brown  water  aids  the  guile 
To  tempt  the  trout.     The  well-diuembled  fly — 
Tho  rod,  fine  tapering  with  ehistic  spring. 
Snatch' d  from  the  honry  stad  the  floating  line, 
And  aU  thy  slender  wat*ry  stores  prepare ; 
But  lot  not  on  thy  hook  tho  tortur'd  worm 
Convulsive  twist  in  ogonizing  folds, 
Which,  hy  rapacious  hunger  swallow' d  deep, 
Giyofl,  as  you  tear  it  from  the  bleeding  breast 
Of  the  weak,  helpless,  uncomplaining  wretch. 
Harsh  paia  and  horror  to  the  tender  hand  I 

"  When,  with  his  lively  ray,  the  potent  sun 
lias  piorc'd  the  streams,  and  rous'd  the  finoyrsce, 
Then,  issuing  cheerful  to  thy  sport  repair  ; 
Chief  should  the  western  breezes  curling  play. 
And  light  o'er  asther  bear  the  shadowy  cloads. 
High  to  their  fount,  this  day,  amid  the  hilis 
And  woodlands  warbling  round,  trace  up  the  brooks; 
The  next  pursue  their  rocky-channel'  d  maze 
Down  to  tho  river,  in  whose  ample  wave 
Their  little  Naiads  lore  to  sport  at  lai^. 
Just  in  the  dubious  point,  where  with  the  pool 
Is  mix'd  the  trembling  stream,  or  where  it  boils 
Around  the  stone,  or  from  the  hollow' d  bank 
Reverted  plays  in  undulating  flow. 
There  tlirow,  nice  judging,  the  delusive  fly ; 
And,  as  you  lead  it  round  in  artful  curve. 
With  eye  attentive  mark  the  springing  game. 
Strait  as  above  the  surface  of  the  flood 
They  wanton  rise,  or,  urg'd  by  hunger,  leap. 
Then  fix,  with  gentle  twitch,  the  barbed  hook  ; 
Some  lightly  tossing  to  the  grassy  bank, 
And  to  tho  shelving  shore  slow  di-agging  somo 
With  various  hand  proportion' d  to  their  force. 
If  yet  too  young,  and  easily  decoivM, 
A  worthless  prey  scarce  bends  your  pliant  rod, 
Ilini,  piteous  of  his  youth,  and  the  short  space 
lie  has  enjoy* d  the  vital  light  of  heaven, 
Soft  disengage,  and  back  into  the  stream 
The  speckl'd  captive  throw ;  but,  should  you  Inro 
From  his  dark  haunt,  beneath  tho  tangled  roots 
Of  pendent  trees,  the  monarch  of  tho  brook. 
Behoves  you  then  to  ply  your  finest  ait. 
Long  time  he,  following  cautious,  &cans  tho  fly. 
And  eft  attempts  to  seize  it,  but  as  ofc 
'i'ho  dimpled  water  speaks  his  jealous  fear. 
At  last,  while  haply  o'er  the  shaded  sun 
Passes  a  cloud,  ho  desperate  takes  tho  death 
With  sullen  plunge:  at  once  he  darts  along. 
Deep  struck,  and  runs  out  all  ttie  Icngthen'd  line, 
Then  seeks  the  farthest  ooze,  the  sheltering  weed, 
The  cavern' d  bank,  his  old  secure  abode. 
And  fiica  aloft,  and  flounces  round  tho  pool. 
Indignant  of  the  guile.     With  yielding  hand. 
That  feels  him  still,  yet  to  his  furious  course 
Gives  way,  you,  now  retiring,  following  now. 
Across  the  stream,  exhaust  his  idio  rage. 
Till  floating  broad  ui>on  his  breathless  side. 
And  to  his  fate  abaudou'd,  to  the  shore 
You  gayly  drag  your  uni-csisting  prize." 

"Wc  know  nothing  in  Izaack  Walton  that  soper- 
fcctl  y  teaches  the  pupil  the  whole  of  his  art  as  these 
lines  do.  It  shows  a  most  wonderful  knowledge 
of  the  subject  in  the  poet,  that  he  points  out  to  us, 
that  it  is  not  the  first  day  after  the  rains  that  we 
ought  to  try  tho  river.  That  day  should  be  devoted 
to  the  mountain  brooks  and  bums,  which  most 
speedily  purify  themselves,  and  after  this  vre  may 
proceed  to  tho  river  with  some  hope  of  success. 
But  tho  whole  passage  is  replete  ^ith  the  very 
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niceties  of  the  art.  Although  this  quotation  and 
these  remarks  have  found  their  place  here,  we  are 
still  of  opinion  that  the  scenei-y  that  gave  rise  to 
them  in  the  poet's  mind  must  have  heen  that  of 
the  Jed,  which  river  was  full  of  trouts,  until  some 
such  accident  as  the  bursting  of  a  lime  kiln 
destroyed  the  whole  of  them,  and  they  are  only 
now  beginning  to  recover  their  numbers. 

Before  we  conclude  the  subjectof  Thomson,  let 
us  bo  permitted  to  say,  that  we  cannot  estimate 
how  deeply  we  should  pity  the  man  who,  whether 
cooped  up  in  a  wretched  inn,  or  walking  free 
amidst  the  wilds  of  the  mountain  forest,  could  not 
estimate  the  value  of  these  sublime  and  magnifi- 
cent lines,  which  we  now  offer  to  our  readers,  with 
very  great  regret  that  our  space  will  not  allow 
US  to  quote  the  whole  of  the  hymn  to  which  they 
belong : — 

"These,  as  they  change,  Almighty  Father  !  these 
Are  but  the  varied  God.     The  rolling  year 
Is  full  of  Thee.     Forth  in  the  pleasing  spring 
Thy  beauty  walks,  thy  tenderness  and  love  ; 
Wide  flush  the  fields  ;  the  softening  air  is  balm  ; 
Echo  the  mountains  round  ;  the  forest  smiles  ; 
And  every  sense  and  every  heart  is  joy. 
Then  comes  Thy  glory  in  the  summer  months. 
With  light  and  heat  refulgent.     Then  Thy  sun 
Shoots  full  perfection  thro'  the  swelling  year  ; 
And  oft  at  dawn,  deep  noon,  or  falling  eve, 
By  brooks  and  groves,  in  hollow-whispering  gales. 
Thy  bounty  shines  in  autumn  unconfined, 
And  spreads  a  common  fea^t  for  all  that  lives. 
In  winter  awful  Thou  !  with  clouds  and  storms 
Around  Thee  thrown  !  tempest  o'er  tempest  roll, 
Majestic  darkness  !  on  the  whirlwind's  wing, 
Riding  sublime,  Thou  bidst  the  world  adoi*e. 
And  humblest  Nature  with  thy  northern  blast." 

We  must  acknowledge  it  is  a  very  great  satis- 
faction to  us,  to  recollect  that  we  had  the  honour 
of  meeting  two  ladies  of  the  name  of  Bell,  some 
twenty  years  ago,  when  on  a  visit  to  the  late  Sir 
John  Marjoribanks,  at  Lees,  who  were  the  lineal 
descendants  of  a  sister  of  Thomson's,  and  whose 
conversation  showed  that  they  were  not  devoid  of 
a  portion  of  that  talent  for  which  the  poet  was  so 
celebrated. 

The  Eden  is  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of 
the  trout,  which  are  natives  of  the  stream,  but  they 
require  very  considerable  skill  and  great  nicety  of 
art  to  extract  them  by  means  of  the  angle  from 
their  native  element.  Mr.  Stoddart  tells  us  that 
the  true  Eden  trout  is  a  deeply- shaped  fish, 
small  headed,  and  of  dark  complexion  on  the  ex- 
terior. The  stars  or  beads  are  by  no  means 
numerous,  but  they  are  large  and  distinctly 
formed  ;  those  on  either  flank  being  of  a  deep 
crimson  or  purple  hue,  and  encircled  with  a 
whitish  ring  or  halo.  Its  flesh,  when  in  season,  on 
being  cooked,  is  of  a  fine  pink  colour,  the  flakes 
interlayered  with  rich  curd.  At  the  table  it  is 
highly  esteemed  for  its  firmness  and  general  ex- 
cellence. We  hold  that  the  superior  excellence 
of  these  fish  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  superior 
feeding  which  is  supplied  to  them  by  the  deep 
alluvial  soil  of  the  vale  through  which  the  stream 
flows.  Mr.  Stoddart  mentions  a  curious  circum- 
stance connected  with  the  trout  of  the  upper  part 
of  this  river,  above  Stichell  Lynn ;  where,  owing 


to  the  accidental  escape  of  considerable  quantities 
of  another  variety  of  trout  from  enclosed  water 
at  McUerstain,  the  stream  itself  became  the  haunt, 
and  continued  so  for  three  or  four  successive  years, 
of  a  cross  breed,  which  vied  in  numbers  with  the 
proper  stock,  and  appeared,  during  the  greater 
part  of  this  period,  as  if  it  would  ultimately  sup- 
plant them  altogether.  This  breed,  however, 
and  its  after-crosses,  have  nearly  disappeared, 
and  the  original  trout  are  resuming,  in  point  of 
numbers,  their  old  position. 

Mr.  Stoddart  tells  us  further,  that  below  Stichell 
Lynn  the  true  breed  of  Eden  is  intermixed  with 
other  varieties.  May  and  June  are  the  months 
when  the  trout  are  in  highest  perfection,  and  the 
worm  at  this  period  is  a  deadly  bait.  The 
largest  trout  Mr.  Stoddart  ever  killed  in  Eden 
weighed  about  two  pounds,  and  he  says  that  he 
has  frequently  taken,  among  others,  a  dozen 
weighing  a  pound  a-piece.  Of  late  years,  the 
fish  have  greatly  decreased  in  size  ;  but  their 
quality,  when  in  season,  is  still  good. 

And  now  we  must  congratulate  our  kind  and 
courteous  reader,  as  well  as  ourselves,  that  the 
romantic  days  of  border  warfare  have  been  long 
at  an  end  ;  for,  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  our 
noble  companion,  the  Tweed,  which  has  now 
brought  us  to  a  point  where  he  washes  England 
with  his  right  hand  waves,  whilst  he  laves  Scot- 
laud  with  his  left,  might  have  brought  us  into 
some  trouble.  As  he  forms  the  boundary  between 
England  and  Scotland  from  hence  to  the  sea,  we 
must,  in  order  to  preserve  him  as  a  strictly  Scot- 
tish river,  say  little  about  his  right  bank,  except 
w^hat  may  be  necessary  for  mere  illustration.  But 
as  we  see  before  us  the  truly  dilapidtited  ruins  of 
what  was  once  the  strong  and  important  fortress 
of  Wark  Castle,  we  must  bestow  a  few  words 
upon  it ;  aud  perhaps  the  best  way  of  so  doing  is 
to  borrow  those  of  Sir  Walter  Scott : — "  During 
the  reign  of  Stephen,  Wark  Castle  sustained 
three  sieges  against  the  Scotch,  under  their  king, 
David,  with  most  admirable  fortitude ;  in  the  two 
first  they  entirely  baffled  the  assailants,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  raise  both  sieges  ;  in  the  last  the 
gai'rison  were  reduced  to  great  extremities — they 
had  killed  their  horses,  and  salted  their  flesh  for 
food,  and  when  that  was  nearly  consumed,  re- 
solved, as  soon  as  all  provision  was  exhausted,  to 
make  a  general  sally,  and  cut  their  passage 
through  the  lines  of  their  assailants,  or  die,  sword 
in  hand.  During  this  interval,  Walter  D'Espec, 
their  lord,  willing  to  preserve  so  brave  a  corps, 
sent  the  Abbot  of  Beville  with  his  command,  that 
the  garrison  should  surrender  the  place ;  on  whose 
arrival  a  treaty  was  entered  into,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  garrison  capitulated,  and  were  per- 
mitted to  march  out  of  the  castle  under  arms, 
with  twenty  horses  provided  them  by  the  Scotch 
king.  On  this  evacuation  the  castle  was  de- 
molished, and  the  fortifications  were  razed. 
King  Henry  the  Second,  to  strengthen  his  fron- 
tiers against  the  Scots,  ordered  the  castle  to  be 
rebuilt,  and  the  fortifications  restored. 

*'King  David  Bruce,  returning  with  his  victorious 
army  from  an  incursion  he  had  made  intoEngland, 
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as  far  as  Durham,  passed  liTark  Castle.  His  rear, 
laden  with  spoils,  were  seen  by  the  garrison  with 
the  greatest  indignation.  Sir  AVilliam  Montague 
was  then  governor,  and  the  CoOutess  of  Salisbury, 
whose  lord  the  fortress  then  oolongcd  to,  resided 
there.  The  governor,  with  forty  horsemen,  made 
a  sally,  committed  great  slaughter  on  the  Scots, 
and  returned  into  the  castle  with  100  horses, 
laden  with  booty.  The  Scotch  king,  incensed  at 
this  insult,  made  a  general  assault  on  the  castle, 
but  met  with  a  repulse,  lie  then  inve&ted  the 
place.  The  imminent  danger  of  the  garrison 
rendered  it  necessary  to  send  information  of  their 
situation  to  the  English  monarch,  who  was  ap- 
proaching the  borders  with  a  great  army.  The 
attempt  was  perilous,  but  it  was  effected  by  the 
governor  himself  on  a  fleet  horse,  in  the  darkness 
and  tumult  of  a  stormy  night.  He  passed  through 
the  enemy's  lines,  and  carried  intelligence  to 
King  Kdward,  who  advanced  so  rapidly  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  besieged,  that  the  Scotch  had  but 
barely  time  to  pass  the  Tweed  before  the  van  of 
the  English  army  appeared.  The  Countess  of 
Salisbury  expressed  the  most  grateful  joy  for  this 
relief.  She  entertained  the  king  at  Wark  Castle, 
and  her  deportment  and  manners  were  so  pleas> 
ing  to  him,  that  the  origin  of  the  Institution  of 
the  most  noble  order  of  the  garter  is  said  to  be 
owing  to  this  visit. 

"  Soon  after  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  to  the 
throne  of  England,  the  Scots  made  an  incursion, 
in  which  they  took  the  castle  of  Wark,  and  utterly 
demolished  the  works.  It  had  been  a  fortress  of 
too  much  consequence  to  the  safety  of  that  part  of 
the  kingdom  to  be  long  neglected  ;  it  was,  there- 
fore, soon  after  restored,  and  in  a  good  state  of 
defence.  In  l4li),  in  the  absence  of  the  king, 
who  was  then  in  France,  hostilities  having  com- 
menced on  the  Borders,  William  llaliburton  of 
Fast  Castle  took  the  Castle  of  Wark,  and  put 
all  the  garrison  to  the  sword  ;  but  it  was  soon  re- 
covered by  the  English,  who  made  their  way  by  a 
sewer  which  led  from  the  kitchen  of  the  castle  into 
the  Tweed,  and  surprising  the  Scots,  put  them  all 
to  death,  in  revenge  for  their  former  ci*uelty. 
This  castle  was  again  in  the  hands  of  the  Scotch 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and  they  once  more 
levelled  its  fortifications  with  the  ground.  It  was 
afterwards  repaired  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey  ;  and 
in  the  year  1523,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the 
Scotch  army,  lying  at  Coldstream,  resolved  again 
to  attempt  the  destruction  of  Wark.  Buchanan, 
the  historian,  being  present  at  the  siege,  gives  the 
following  description  of  the  castle  : — *  In  the  in- 
nermost area  was  a  tower  of  great  strength  and 
height  ;  this  was  encircled  by  two  walls,  the 
outer  including  the  larger  space,  into  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  used  to  fly  with  their 
cattle,  com,  and  flocks,  in  time  of  war  ;  the  inner 
of  much  smaller  extent,  but  fortified  more  strongly 
by  ditches  and  towers.  It  had  a  strong  garrison, 
good  store  of  artillery  and  ammunition,  and  other 
necessary  things  for  defence.*  The  Buke  of 
Albany,  the  commander  of  the  Scotch,  sent 
against  it  battering  cannon  and  a  chosen  band  of 
Scots  and  French,  to  the  number  of  4000,  under 


the  command  of  Andrew  Kor  of  Fairnherit 
The  French  carried  the  outer  enclosure  at  the 
first  assault,  but  they  were  dislodged  by  the  gar- 
rison setting  fire  to  the  corn  and  straw  laid  ap 
therein.  The  besiegers  soon  recovered  it,  and  hy 
their  cannon  efiected  a  breach  in  the  inner  wall. 
The  French,  with  great  intrepidity,  mounted  the 
breach,  sustaining  great  loss  ^om  the  shot  of  that 
part  of  the  garrison  who  possessed  the  keep  ;  and 
being  warmly  received  by  the  forces  that  defended 
the  inner  ballium,  were  obliged  to  retire  after 
great  slaughter.  The  attack  was  to  have  been 
renewed  on  the  succeeding  day,  but  a  fall  of  rain 
in  the  night,  which  swelled  the  Tweed,  and 
threatened  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  tlie  assailants 
to  the  main  army,  and  the  approach  of  the  Eari 
of  Surrey,  who  before  lay  at  Alnwick  with  a  large 
force,  obliged  the  Duke  to  relinquish  his  design 
and  return  into  Scotland.  The  governor  of  Wark 
Castle  at  this  time  was  Sir  John  Lisle. 

"  Wark  was  the  barony  and  ancient  possession 
of  the  family  of  Ross,  one  of  whom,  William  de 
Ross,  was  a  competitor  for  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  of  England. 
It  continued  in  that  family  to  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  when  it  appears  to  have  l>e- 
come  the  possession  of  the  Greys,  who  took  their 
title  from  the  place,  being  styled  the  Lords  Grev 
of  Wark,  in  the  descendants  of  which  family  it 
has  continued  to  the  present  time." 

The   Scottish  banks  of  the   river,   from  the 
Eden  water  to  Coldstream,  are  richly  cultivated, 
and  partially  wooded  by  hedgerows  and  the  plan- 
tations of  several  properties.      The  country  being 
flat,  the  extensive  woods  of  Lord  Hume*s  fine 
place  of  the  Ilirsel  fill  up  the  back-ground  vi  ry 
happily.    A  very  singular  little  stream,  called  the 
Leet,  passes  through  his  grounds.    It  is  extremely 
small,   and,  having  its  course   through  a  deep 
alluvial  soil,  it  has  more  the  appearance  of  a 
ditch  than  anything  else  ;  but,  insignificant-look- 
ing as  it  is,  it  contains  trout  of  very  superior  siio 
and  flavour.    Mr.  Stoddart  gives  us  the  following 
extraordinary  account  of  this  small  stream:— 
**  Of  all  streams  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  the 
Leet,  which  discharges   itself  into  the  Tweed 
above    Coldstream,    was   wont,   considering  iti 
size,  to  contain  the  largest  trout.     Daring  the 
summer   season    it  is  a  mere  ditch,  in  many 
places  not  above  four  or  five  span  in  width,  and, 
where  broadest,  still  capable  of  being  leapt  across. 
The  run  of  water  is,  comparatively  speaking,  in- 
significant, not  equalling  in  the  average  a  cubic 
foot.     This,  however,    as  it  proceeds,  is  efery 
now  and  then  expanded  over  a  considerable  sur- 
face, and  forms  a  pool  of  seme  depth  ;  in  faet, 
the  whole  stream,  £h>m  head  to  foot,  pursuing,  as 
it  does,  a  winding  coarse  for  upwards  of  twelve 
miles,   is  a  continued  chain  of  pools,  fringed, 
during  the  summer,  on  both  sides,  with  rushei 
and  water-flags,  and  choked  up  in  many  psrti 
with   pickerel  weed  and  other  aquatie  plants. 
The  channel  of  Leet  contains  shell-marl,  and  its 
banks,  being  hollowed  out  beneath^  afford,  inde- 
pendent of   occasional   stones   and  tree  roots, 
excellent  shelter  for  trout*     Not  many  yesf* 
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ago,  the  'whole  courso  of  it  was  infested  with 
pike,  but  the  visit  of  some  otters,  irrespective  of 
the  angler's  art,  has  completely  cleared  them 
out,  and  thus  allowed  the  trout,  which  were 
formerly  scarce,  to  become  more  numerous. 

"  On  the  first  occasion  of  my  fishing  Leet, 
which  happened  to  be  early  in  April,  1841,  be- 
fore the  sedge  and  rushes  had  assumed  the 
Ascendancy,  I  captured,  with  the  fly,  twenty-six 
trout,  weighing  in  all  upwards  of  twenty-nine 
poandi.  Of  these,  five,  at  leasfc,  were  two- 
pounders,  and  there  were  few,  if  any,  small-sized 
fiah.  In  1842,  on  the  second  day  of  June,  the 
weather  being  bright  and  hot,  I  killed,  with 
the  worm,  out  of  the  same  stretch  of  water,  be- 
twixt Castlelaw  and  Boughtrig,  forty-two  trout, 
weighing  upwards  of  twenty- three  pounds  ;  also, 
on  a  similar  day  in  June,  1846,  betwixt  ten 
and  two  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  I  managed  to 
enereel  three  dozen  and  five  fish,  the  largest  of 
which  was  a  three-pounder,  and  there  were  at 
least  twelve  others  that  weighed  a  pound  a-piece. 
The  gross  weight  on  this  occasion  I  neglected 
to  take  note  of,  but  it  certainly  approached  two 
stones.''  The  salmon  angling  casts  on  this  long 
bank  of  the  Tweed,  which  we  have  last  brought 
under  notice,  are,  according  to  Mr.  Stoddart,  as 
follow  : — **  The  Birgham  fishings  on  Tweed  com- 
mence about  half  a  mile  below  Edenmouth,  and 
comprise,  along  with  the  Carham  water,  a 
number  of  excellent  pools  and  angling  casts,  the 
principal  of  which  are  Birgham  Dub,  containing 
Bnrnmouth,  Corbie-nest,  Galashan,  Jean-my- 
lady,  Cork'  stane  ;  after  which  follow  the  Bum- 
stream,  Carham-wheel,  including  Cuddy's-hole, 
Dyke-end,  Longship-cnd,  Mid- channel-stream. 
Flummery,  Kirke-end,  Dritten-ass,  Glitters, 
Bloody-breeks,  Under-cairn,  tho  Cauldron-hole, 
Three-stanes,  Pikey,  Three-brethren,  Nether- 
stream,  the  Hole-stream,  the  Hole,  Craw-stanes, 
Lang-craig,  Mark's-skelling-head,  Bell- stane, 
Leggy-bush,  White-eddy,  Whinbush-skelly, 
Shaw's-mare,  Know-head. 

"  The  casta  in  the  Wark  water,  belonging  to 
Earl  Grey,  are  the  Snipe,  the  Brae,  the  Dub, 
Anna-edge,  Cuddy 's-hole,  Skeller- rocks.  Willow- 
bush)  Island-neb,  Black-mark,  Fa'en-down-brae, 
Hedge-end,  Red-hough-stane,  Heirs-hole,  Mid- 
hole«  Temple,  Cauld-end,  Coble-neb,  Coble-hole, 
Bulwark.  The  fishings  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river  belong  to  the  Earl  of  Hume  ;  those  on 
the  south,  below  Carham  Burn,  to  the  Compton 
family,  Carham  Hall.  Succeeding  these  are  the 
Wafk  fishings,  and,  farther  down,  the  Lees 
water." 

The  place  of  Lees,  the  property  of  Sir  John 
Marjoribanks,  Baronet,  is  immediately  above 
the  village  of  Coldstream.  The  house  stands 
upon  a  cheerful  terrace,  looking  down  upon  a 
very  extensive  and  beautiful  haugh,  around  which 
the  river  makes  a  largo  circuit.  This  is  per- 
fectly level  in  surface,  and  only  wants  the  grand 
historical  recollections  that  attach  themselves  to 
the  famoufi  Runnymede  to  possess  an  equal  in- 
terest. The  river  here,  although  bound  in  honour, 
like  &  ffdr  judge,  to  do  equal  justico  to  the  two 


countries  it  divides,  seems  disposed  to  favour 
Scotland  so  far,  as  it  is  continually  adding  lurgo 
portions  to  Sir  John  Marjoribanks'  estate.  The 
view  down  the  course  of  the  stream,  which  runs 
between  wooded  banks  of  no  groat  height,  and  is 
crossed  by  the  noble  bridge  of  Coldstream,  is  ex* 
tremely  beautiful. 

The  village  of  Coldstream  itself  is  very  pretty 
with  its  nice  modem  cottages  and  gardens^ 
but  it  is  likewise  interesting  from  some  of  its 
old  buildings.  Our  friend  Mr.  Chambers  tells 
us  that  the  third  house  east  from  the  market- 
place of  Coldstream  is  said  to  have  formerly 
been  the  inn.  It  is  an  old  thatched  edifice  of 
two  storeys,  but  might  have  at  one  time  been  the 
best  house  in  the  town.  In  this  house,  many 
personages  of  distinction,  including  kings  and 
queens  of  Scotland,  are  enumerated  by  tradition 
as  having  resided,  and  that  occasionally,  for 
several  days  at  a  time,  while  waiting  till  the 
fall  of  the  waters  of  Tweed  permitted  them  to 
cross  at  tho  ford,  tho  only  means  of  passage  pre- 
vious to  the  building  of  the  bridge.  Some  of 
the  apartments  in  which  royalty  found  accom- 
modation in  fonner  times  are  sufficiently  curious 
and  confined.  Coldstream  waft  remarkable  for 
its  convent  of  Cistercian  nuns,  of  which  Mr. 
Chambers  gives  us  tho  following  interesting 
account : — Previous  to  the  Reformation,  Cold- 
stream could  boast  of  a  rich  priory  of  Cistercian 
nuns  ;  but  of  the  buildings  not  one  fragment  now 
remains.  The  nunnery  stood  upon  a  spot  a  little 
eastward  from  the  market-place,  where  there  are 
still  some  peculiarly  luxuriant  gardens,  besides  a 
small  burying-ground,  now  little  used.  In  a 
slip  of  waste  gi'ound,  between  the  garden  and  the 
river,  many  bones  and  a  stone  coffin  were  dug  up 
some  years  ago  ;  the  former  supposed  to  be  the 
most  distinguished  of  tho  warriors  that  fought  at 
Flodden  ;  for  there  is  a  tradition  that  the  abbess 
sent  vehicles  to  that  fatal  field,  and  brought  away 
many  of  the  better  orders  of  the  slain,  whom  sho 
interred  here.  The  field,  or  rather  hill,  of 
Flodden,  is  not  more  than  six  miles  from  Cold- 
stream, and  the  tall  stone  that  marks  the  place 
where  the  king  fell,  only  about  half  that  dis- 
tance, the  battle  having  terminated  about  three 
miles  from  the  spot  where  it  commenced. 

This  place  is  equally  remarkable  for  its  con- 
summation of  the  marriages  of  English  run- 
away couples,  as  Gretna  Green  has  been  ;  and 
whilst  we  have  no  doubt  that  some  pairs  may 
have  had  uninterrupted  connubial  happiness  sinco 
they  were  here  linked  together  in  matrimony,  we 
fear  there  may  have  been  many  who  have  secretly^ 
if  not  openly,  cursed  the  day  when  they  crossed 
the  Tweed  for  such  a  purpose. 

General  Monk  made  this  his  quarters  till  he 
found  a  favourable  opportunity  for  entering  Eng- 
land to  effect  the  restoration ;  and  it  was  here 
that  he  raised  that  regiment  that  has  over  after- 
wards had  tho  name  of  the  Coldstream  Guards* 
It  is  known  in  these  modern  times  for  a  very 
diflferent  species  of  celebrity,  for  it  may  now  be 
called  tho  Melton  Mowbray  of  the  north.  Before 
our  friend,  Mr.  Marjoribanks  Robertson,  went  to 
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reside  at  Ladykirk,  ho  took  from  his  nephew  the 
house  and  place  of  Loos  to  Hvo  in.  Hero  ho 
established  his  crack  pack  of  fox-hounds,  and 
hunted  tho  Northumbrian  country  for  several 
seasons  with  groat  success.  IL?  uftr»rwards  handed 
tho  hounds  and  tho  country  over  to  Lord  Elcho, 
who  has  now  a  very  superior  range  of  hunting 
country  on  both  sides  the  Tweed,  and  particu- 
larly in  Northumberland.  Tho  assemblage  of 
sportsmen  of  tho  highest  order  in  and  about 
Coldstream  during  tho  hunting  season  is  very 
great,  and  there  are  few  places  where  fox-hunting 
can  be  more  fully  and  freely  enjoyed  ;  whilst  tho 
courtesy  and  urbanity  of  I^ord  Elcho  himself  give 
a  tone  to  the  society  that  makes  the  mere  resi- 
dence here  during  the  hunting  season  peculiarly 
fascinating. 

The  River  Till  is  an  important  tributary  to  tho 
Tweed  from  its  rit^ht  bank,  but  wo  are  at  some 
loss  to  say  whctber  or  not  wo  should  interfere 
with  it,  seeing  that  it  is  so  decidedly  an  English 
river,  and  we  recall,  with  fear  and  trembling,  tho 
aid  its  bridge  of  Tnisel  afforded  to  tho  army  of 
Lord  Surrey,  enabling  it  to  meet  and  overthrow 
the  Scottish  army  at  Floddon  ;  but  wo  cannot 
pass  over  the  graphic  description  given  by  Scott 
of  the  passage  of  the  English  army  : — 

"  Even  so  it  was.     From  Floddcn  ridije 

The  Scots  beheld  tho  English  host 

Leave  Barmore-wood,  their  evcniii*;  post. 

And  heedful  wntch'd  them  as  they  crossed 
Tho  Till  by  IVisel  bridge. 

High  sight  it  is,  and  hauirhty,  whilo 

They  dive  into  tho  deep  defile  ; 

Beneath  tho  cavern 'd  cliff  they  fall, 

Beneath  the  ca&tle's  airy  wall. 
By  rock,  by  oak,  by  liawthorn  troo, 

Troop  after  troop  are  disappearing, 

Troop  after  troop  their  bnnuci*s  rearing, 
Upon  tho  eastern  bank  you  sc(>. 
Still  pouring  down  the  rocky  den, 

Where  flow^  the  sullen  Till, 
And,  rising  from  the  dim-wood  glen. 
Standards  on  standards,  men  on  men, 

In  slow  succession  still,  ^ 

And  sweeping  o'er  the  Gothic  arch. 
And  pressing  on,  in  ceaseless  mai-cb. 

To  gain  the  opposing  hill. 
That  mom,  to  many  a  trumpet  clang, 
Twisel !  thy  rocks  deep  echo  rang ; 
And  many  a  chief  of  birth  and  rank. 
Saint  Helen  !  at  thy  fountain  drank. 
Thy  hawthorn  glade,  which  now  we  see 
In  spring- tide  bloom  so  lavishly, 
Had  then  from  many  an  axe  its  doom. 
To  give  the  marching  columns  room." 

From  what  we  have  seen  of  this  ravine,  wo 
are  disposed  to  think  that  when  the  hounds  take 
their  course  across  it,  they  must  be  productive  of 
many  carious  and  amusing  incidents  among  the 
field  of  sportsmen,  worthy,  perhaps,  of  being  de- 
scribed by  such  a  lively  pencil  as  that  of  Mr. 
Aiken.  It  is  extremely  romantic  and  beautiful ; 
and  the  well  alluded  to  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in 
his  verses  is  to  be  found  beneath  a  tall  rock  near 
the  bridge.  The  Till  runs  so  extremely  slow, 
that  it  forms  a  curious  contrast  with  the  Tweed, 
whose  course  here  is  very  rapid,  giving  rise  to 
tho  following  quaint  verses  : — 


"  Tweed  said  to  Till, 

What  gars  yo  rin  sao  still  ? 
Till  said  to  Tweed, 

Thouijh  yo  rm  wi*  speed, 
And  I  rin  slaw. 

Yet  where  yo  drown  ae  man 
I  drown  twa  !* ' 

According  to  Mr.  Stoddart,  Till  has  consider- 
able  fame  as  an  angling  river.  The  fish  it  con- 
tains are  pike,  perch,  trout,  and  eels  ;  but  the 
migratory  sorts,  especially  whitlings,  enter  it 
freely,  and  much  earlier  than  they  do  any  other 
branch  from  the  main  stream.  Not  many  salmon, 
however,  are  caught  by  the  rod  above  £tal,  their 
progress  being  much  obstructed  by  a  waterfall  in 
that  locality.  The  sea-trout,  on  the  occurrence  of 
a  flood,  force  their  way  up  into  the  Glen,  a  stream 
entering  Till  two  or  three  miles  below  Wooler, 
and  formed  by  the  junction  of  tho  Bowmont  and 
Col  ledge  waters,  the  one  passing  Yetholm  from 
Roxburghshire,  and  the  other  from  the  foot  of 
Cheviot.  Tho  Grlon  is  in  high  repute  as  an  angling 
stream,  and  contains  abundance  of  small  lively 
trout.  There  are  good  inns  at  and  adjoininsr 
Wooler,  and  a  small  one  at  Bender.  Connected 
with  this  district  is  tlie  Glendale  fishing  club,  a 
numerous  body  of  Northumbrians,  comprising 
several  able  and  intelligent  anglers. 

On  the  Tweed,  at  Till-mouth,  there  is  an  ex- 
cellent cast  for  salmon  ;  but  here,  as  at  Cold- 
stream, tho  fish  are  very  capricious,  and  show 
little  inclination  to  favour  the  angler. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  Scottish  side  of  tho 
Tweed,  and  there  let  us  notice  the  charming  resi- 
dence of  Lennel,  beautifully  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  a  little  below  Coldstream  bridge. 
This  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Haddington,  and  it 
was  here  that  Mr.  Brydone,  the  well-known  tour- 
ist in  Sicily  and  Malta,  lived  for  some  time  pre- 
vious to  his  death.  Near  this  are  tho  remains  of 
the  church  of  Lennel,  surrounded  by  a  borying- 
gronud,  which  is  still  in  use.  Tradition  speaks  of 
Maxwell's  Cross,  which  stood  about  a  century  ago 
between  Lennel  church  and  Tweed  mill.  A  little 
way  below  Tweed  mill  is  Milnegraden,  the  seat 
of  that  gaUant  and  heroic  veteran.  Admiral  Sir 
David  Milne,  now  the  residence  of  his  son.  It  is 
charmingly  situated  in  a  wooded  park  upon  the 
immediate  banks  of  the  river. 

As  to  the  angling  on  the  Tweed,  Mr.  Stoddart 
tells  us  that  at  Coldstream  bridge  there  is  a  good 
cast,  which  seldom  wants  its  fish  ;  and  where, 
in  tho  grilse  season,  when  the  river  is  clear,  one 
has  an  excellent  opportunity  of  studying  the 
habits  and  likings  of  the  salmon  in  fresh  water — 
what  fly  is  most  attractive,  &c.  &c.  The  trout- 
ing  about  Coldstream  is  very  superior  ;  but  the 
rod  fishing  for  salmon,  with  the  exception  of  the 
cast  above  mentioned,  is  somewhat  precarious. 
Three  miles  below  Coldstream  stands  Tweed 
mill,  nearly  opposite  which  the  Till  enters. 

W^e  must  now  proceed  to  make  our  last  inroad 
into  England — an  inroad,  however,  very  difierent 
indeed  from  those  which  used  to  be  made  by  our 
ancestors,  when  they  rode  at  the  head  of  their 
men-at-arms,  for  the  purpose  of  harrying  the 
country,  and  diiving  a  spoiL    We  go  now  upon  a 
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peaceful  yisitafcioii  of  Norham  Castle,  certainly 
the  most  interesting  of  all  objects  of  a  similar 
description  on  the  whole  coarse  of  the  Tweed. 
Our  first  approach  to  this  very  striking  ruin  was 
from  Lees,  when  we  were  upon  a  V-nit  to  the  late 
Sir  John  Marjoribanks,  grandfather  of  the  present 
baronet,  and  we  shall  not  easily  forget  the  deep 
impression  it  then  made  upon  us.  The  ancient 
name  of  this  castle  appears  to  have  been  Ubban- 
ford.  It  stands  on  a  steep  bank,  partially  wooded, 
and  overhanging  the  rirer.  It  seems  to  haye 
occupied  a  very  large  piece  of  ground,  as  the 
rains  are  very  extensive,  consisting  of  a  strong 
square  keep,  considerably  shattered,  with  a  num- 
ber of  banks  and  fragments  of  baUdings,  enclosed 
within  an  outer  wall,  of  a  great  circuit ;  the  whole 
forming  the  most  picturesque  subject  for  the 
artist.  It  was  here  that  Edward  I.  resided  when 
engaged  in  acting  as  umpire  in  the  dispute  con- 
cerning the  Scottish  crown.  From  its  position, 
exactly  upon  the  very  line  of  the  border,  no 
war  ever  took  place  between  the  two  countries 
without  subjecting  it  to  frequent  sieges,  during 
whioh  it  was  repeatedly  taken  and  retaken. 
The  Greys  of  Chillingham  Castle  were  often 
sacoessively  captains  of  the  garrison  ;  yet  as  the 
castle  was  situated  in  the  patrimony  of  St. 
Cuthbert,  the  property  was  in  the  see  of  Durham 
till  the  Reformation.  After  that  period,  it  passed 
through  various  hands.  At  the  union  of  the 
crown  it  was  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Robert 
Carey,  afterwards  Earl  of  Monmoath,  for  his 
own  Hfe  and  that  of  two  of  his  sons.  After  King 
James'  accession,  Carey  sold  Norham  Castle  to 
George  Home,  Earl  of  Dunbar,  for  £6000.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Pinkerton,  there  is,  in  the  British 
Museum,  col.  B.  6,216,  a  curious  memoir  of  the 
Dacres  on  the  state  of  Norham  Castle  in  1522, 
not  long  after  the  battle  of  Flodden,  The  inner 
ward  or  keep  is  represented  as  impregnable. 
"  The  provisions  are  three  great  vats  of  salt  eels, 
forty-four  kine,  three  hogsheads  of  salted  salmon, 
forty  quarters  of  grain,  besides  many  cows,  and 
fonr  hundred  sheep,  lying  under  the  castle  wall 
nightly ;  but  a  number  of  the  arrows  wanted ' 
feathers,  and  a  good  FUteher  (t.  e.  maker  of  ar- 
rows) was  required." 

We  spent  the  greater  part  of  a  day  in  wander- 
ing about  the  ruins,  visiting  every  hole  and  comer 
that  we  could  thrust  our  head  into,  trying  to  make 
out  the  usds  of  the  various  fragments  of  masonry, 
and  how  they  were  employed,  restoring  the  whole 
in  our  mind's-eye  to  its  ancient  state,  and  in  fill- 
ing the  court  yard,  stables,  guard-houses,  and  the 
ramparts,  with  the  rough  and  hardy  warriors  who 
might  have  constituted  its  garrison.  How  beauti- 
fully has  Sir  Walter  Scott  thrown  himself  back 
into  those  times  in  the  charming  verses  with 
whioh  he  opens  Marmion  ! 

After  referring  to  the  brilliant  lines  from  the 
great  minstrel,  it  is  with  much  diffidence,  and  not 
without  a  certain  dread  of  being  accused  of  pre- 
sumption, that  we  venture  to  give  a  few  sentences 
from  the  Wolfe  of  Badenoch,  in  whio^  we  have 
introdnced  our  hero  to  Norham  Castle  ;  our  only 
apology  is  an  earnest  and  romantic  desire  to 
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associate  ourselves  with   this  most  interesting 
pile  : — 

"  '  Those  tedious  leagues  of  English  ground  seem  to 
lengthen  under  our  tread/  said  Sir  John  Assueton,  break- 
ing a  silence  that  was  stealing  upon  their  march,  with  the 
descending  shades  of  evening.  '  Dost  thou  not  long  for 
one  cheering  glance  of  the  silver  Tweed,  ere  its  stream  shall 
have  been  forsaken  by  the  last  glimmer  of  twilight?' 

**  *  In  sooth,  I  should  be  well  contented  to  behold  it,' 
replied  Hepbome.  '  The  night  droops  f2ist,  and  our 
jaded  palfreys  already  lag  their  ears  fix)m  weariness. 
Even  our  unbacked  war-steeds,  albeit  they  have  carried 
no  heavier  burden  than  their  trappings,  have  nathless 
lost  some  deal  of  their  morning's  metal,  and,  judging 
from  their  sobered  paces,  methinks  they  would  gladly  ex- 
change their  gay  chamfronts  for  the  more  vulgar  hempen 
halters  of  some  well-littered  stable.' 

•'  *  Depardieux!  but  I  have  mine  own  sympathy  with 
them,'  said  Assueton.  '  Said'st  thou  not  that  we  should 
lie  at  Norham  to-night?' 

"  '  Methought  to  cast  the  time  and  the  distance  so,'  re- 
plied Hepbome ;  '  and  by  those  heights  that  twinkle  from 
yonder  dark  mass,  rising  against  that  yellow  streak  in  the 
sky,  I  should  judge  that  I  have  not  greatly  missed  in 
meting  our  day's  journey  to  that  of  the  sun.  Look  be- 
tween these  groups  of  trees — ^nay,  more  to  the  right,  over 
that  swelling  bank ;  that,  if  1  mistake  not,  is  the  keep  of 
Norham  Castle,  and  those  are  doubtless  the  torches  of 
the  warders,  moving  along  the  battlements.  The  watch 
must  be  setting  ere  this.     Let  us  put  on.' 

'*  *  Thou  dost  not  mean  to  crave  hospitality  from  the 
captain  of  the  strength,  dost  thou?'  demanded  Assueton. 

**  '  Such  was  my  purpose,'  replied  Hepbome ;  *  and 
the  rather  that  the  good  old  knight.  Sir  Walter  de  Selby, 

hath  a  fair  fitme  for  being  no  churlish  host.' 

•  •  •  • 

"  The  night  was  soft  and  tranquil.  The  moon  was  up, 
and  her  silvery  light  poured  itself  on  the  broad  walls  of 
the  keep  and  the  extensive  fortifications  of  Norham  Castle, 
rising  on  the  height  before  them,  and  was  partially  re- 
flected from  the  water  of  the  farther  side  of  the  Tweed, 
here  sweeping  widely  under  the  rocky  eminence,  and 
threw  its  sl^adow  half-way  across  it.  They  climbed  up 
the  hollow  way  leading  to  the  outer  ditch,  and  were  im- 
mediately challenged  by  the  watoh  upon  the  walls.  The 
pass-woni  was  given  by  their  guide,  the  massive  gate  was 
unbarred,  the  portcullis  lifted,  and  the  clanging  draw- 
bridge lowered  at  the  signal,  and  they  passed  under  a 
dark  archway  to  the  door  of  the  outer  court  of  guard. 
There  they  were  surroimded  by  pikemen  and  billmen, 
and  narrowly  examined  by  the  light  of  torches ;  but  the 
officer  of  the  guard  appeared,  and  the  squire's  mission 
being  known  to  him,  they  were  formally  saluted,  and  per- 
mitted to  pass  on.  Crossing  a  broad  area,  they  came  to 
the  inner  gate,  where  they  underwent  a  similar  scrutiny. 
They  had  now  reached  that  part  of  the  fortress  where 
stood  the  barracks,  the  stables,  and  various  other  build- 
ings necessarily  belonging  to  so  important  a  place ;  while 
in  the  centre  arose  the  keep,  huge  in  bulk,  and  adamant 
in  strength,  defended  by  a  broad  ditch  where  not  natu- 
rally rendered  inaccessible  by  the  precipitous  steep,  and 
approachable  from  one  point  only  by  a  narrow  bridge. 
Lights  appeared  from  some  of  its  windows,  and  sounds  of 
life  came  faintly  from  within ;  but  all  was  still  in  tho 
buildings  around  them,  the  measured  step  of  the  sentinel 
on  the  wall  above  them  forming  the  only  intenruption  to 
the  silence  that  prevailed." 

It  is  amusing  enough  to  perceive  how  the  trans- 
lator of  the  French  edition,  puhlished  at  Paris  in 
1828,  renders  some  of  the  original  passages.  In- 
stead of  making  the  stranger  knights  receive  a 
mUitary  compliment  from  the  guard  on  their  en- 
trance into  the  castle,  the  French  translator  says, 
**  JL^ofieUr  de  garde  arrivaen  ce  m/ommt,  et  comme 
il  connaiesait  la  mission  de  VeeuyeTy  il  le  sal%ba 
poUmentf  et  ordowna  qu^  on  Us  laissdt  passer ;" 
thus  converting  what  was  intended   to   be  a 
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militMrj  lalnto  from  tho  guard,  in  compliment  to 
the  two  knights,  into  a  courteous  bow  from  it« 
captain  to  tho  squire.  We  must,  however,  do  tho 
translator  tho  Jubtico  to  say  that,  upon  tho  whole, 
it  is  remarkably  well  done,  thoagh,  perhaps,  not 
quite  equal  to  the  Italian  rorsion. 

Gentio  reader,  we  hare  had  a  long  and  tortuous 
Toy  ago  of  it  together,  and  we  have  still  a  consider- 
able distance  to  go  by  water,  down  a  broader  and  a 
deeper  stream.  But  as  you  have  hitherto  confided 
yourself  without  scruple  to  our  care,  and  have  had 
no  reason  to  complain  of  having  done  so,  we  think 
that  wo  may  safely  assure  you  that  wc  shall  con- 
vey you  to  the  end  of  your  voyage  without  danger 
or  accident,  and  this  without  having  recourse  to 
the  barque  in  which  the  holy  St.  Cuthbort  chose 
to  make  so  many  voyages  after  his  death.  Nor- 
ham  was  one  of  his  favourite  resting  places  ;  and, 
having  afterwards  voyaged  to  Melrose,  he  is  said 
to  have  steered  himself  in  his  stono  coffin  from 
thence  to  Till-mouth  :•— 

"  Nor  did  Saint  Cuthbert's  daughters  fail 

To  vie  with  these  in  holy  talc  ; 

His  body^B  resting  place  of  old, 

How  oft  their  patron  changed,  they  told } 

How  when,  the  Druid  bum'd  their  pile. 

The  monks  fled  forth  from  Holy  Isle  ; 

O'er  northern  mountains,  marsh,  and  moor. 

From  sea  to  aea,  from  shore  to  shore, 

Soven  years  Saint  Cuthbert's  corpse  they  bore. 

They  rested  them  in  fair  Melrose  ; 

But  though,  alive,  he  loved  it  well, 

Not  there  bis  relies  might  repose ; 

For,  wondrous  tale  to  tell ! 

In  his  stone  coffin  forth  he  rides, 

A  ponderous  bark  for  river  tides. 

Yet,  light  as  gossamer  it  glides. 

Downward  to  Till-mouth  cell.'* 
The  parish  of  Ladykirk,  which  now  comes 
nnder  our  notice,  upon  the  left  hank  of  the  Tweed, 
was  created  at  the  Reformation  by  the  junction 
of  Upsetlington  and  Homdean.  James  IV.  had 
built  a  church  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  whence  it  received  its  name.  The  cause 
of  his  doing  to  was  the  circumstance  of  his  nearly 
losing  his  life  when  crossing  the  Tweed  by  a  ford, 
at  the  hoad  of  his  army,  when  he  suddenly  found 
himself  in  a  situation  of  great  peril,  from  the 
violence  of  the  flood,  which  had  nearly  carried 
him  away.  In  his  emergenoy  he  vowed  to  boild 
a  chapel  to  the  Virgin,  in  case  she  would  be  so 
good  as  deliver  him,  and  his  vow  was  executed 
accordingly.  An  ancient  monastery  existed  here, 
the  site  of  which  is  known  by' a  few  large  stones 
and  the  superior  richness  of  tho  soil  in  what  is 
called  the  Chapel  Park,  a  little  lower  down  the 
river  than  Upsetlington.  The  late  Mr.  Robert- 
son of  Ladykirk  erected  three  pillars  ovar  three 
very  fine  springs  that  rise  here,  inscribing  on 
them  the  names  of  the  Nun's,  the  Monk's,  and  St. 
Mary's  Wells.  It  is  capable  of  awakening 
atrange  associations  to  learn  that,  in  a  field  oppo- 
site to  Norham  Castle,  numerous  cannon  balls 
have  been  found.  Let  oji  only  think  of  the  hos- 
tile am'mus  with  which  those  were  put  into  the 
cannon  which  discharged  them,  and  then  how 
peaceably  they  have  lain  here»  harmleasly  buried 
in  the  soil  of  that  country  against  wtiieh  they 
were  projected ! 


The  whole  of  this  parish  beloDga  to  the  estate 
of  Ladykirk,  a  magnificent  property.  Tho  houM 
and  grounds  aro  extensive,  and  the  situation  pe- 
culiarly agrcoable.  Perhaps  tho  most  remark- 
able thing  here  worthy  of  notice  is  the  build- 
ing containing  the  stables.  We  believe  that 
those  are  hardly  to  bo  matched  in  the  kingdom ; 
and  attached  to  them  there  is  a  grand  ridiug 
house  of  most  princely  proportions.  liomdoau 
is  at  tho  lower  end  of  the  parish,  and,  as  its  .Saxon 
name  imports,  it  is  situated  in  a  quiet  corner,  is 
a  valley  sloping  towards  the  Tweed.  From 
henco  to  the  sea  the  river  is  more  adapted  to  tbo 
net  and  coble  tlian  for  angling. 

As  we  proceed  downwards,  the  scenery  on  the 
Tweed  may  be  said  to  be  majestic,  from  tho  fine 
wooded  banks  which   sweep   downwards  to  ib 
northern  shore.     The  surface  of  the  water  is  coo- 
tinually  animated  by  the  salmon  eoble  shooting 
athwart  the  sti'eam,  whilst  employed  in  theproce^ 
of  dropping  tho  net,  making  its  carve  inward  to 
the  shore,  and  leaving  its  line  of  floating  corks  to 
indicate  where  it  hangs.      And  then  the  group  of 
stalwart,  hardy  fishermen,  standing  on  tho  shore 
in  their  enormous  boots,  and  ready  to  seize  the 
lino  as  soon  as  it  is  handed  to  them,  and  their 
picturesque  attitudes,  as  they  lean  forward  upon 
the  rope  to  haul  the  net  ashore,  all  combine  to 
produce  a  wonderful  degree  of  interest.     This  is 
not  rendered  the  less   as  the  bight  of  tho  utt 
approaches  the  shore,  and  the  silvory-sidod  iish 
are  seen  within  it,  lashing  about  in   their  idle 
effort  to  escape  from  the  toils.     If  you  throw  au 
efibct  of  sunset  over  all  this,  whore  tho  vivid  rays 
catch  and  inflame  every  wavelet  produced  by  the 
accidental  agitation  of  tho  water,  you  will  com- 
plete the  picture  with  the  most  glowing  colouring. 
Broadmeadows  is  a  handsome  modern  mansion, 
but  Paxton  House  is  the  most  prominent  object 
here.     It  is  not  devoid  of  architeotural  dignity. 
but  it  is  sadly  destroyed  by  its  enormous  root*. 
It  appears  to  stand  on  tho  brink  of  tho  wooded 
bank  immediately  overhanging  the  Tweed.    This 
was  the  residence  of  George  Hume  of  Paxton,  s 
very  remarkable  man.     We  had  the  honour  of 
spending  a  week  here  with  him,  and  found  his 
society  extremely  delightful.     Besides  having  s 
superior   head    for    business,   ho    was    fond  of 
literature,  and  was  one  of  that  intellootual  knot 
that  contributed  to  the  production  of  the  "  Mirror^* 
and  ^*  Lounger."  He  was  a  man  of  some  taste  also, 
as  is  proved  by  the  gallery  of  pictures  attached  to 
the  house.     This  residence  now  belongs  to  Mr. 
Foreman  Hume.  The  name  of  Foreman  naturally 
l^adi  us  to  notice  that  very  distinguished  cha- 
racter, Andrew  Foreman,  who  was  a  native  of  this 
parish  of  Hutton,     The  ''Statistical  Account*' 
concisely  sketches  his  history.     He  was  Bishop  of 
Moray,  Archbishop  of  Bourges  in  France,  and 
af^rwards  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  flourished 
about  the  beginning  of  tho  sixteenth  century,  and 
was  a  native  of  this  parish.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
of  the  family  of  the  Foremans  of  Hutton  in  the 
Merse.     The  unoommon  political  talents,  and  the 
acute  understanding  which  diatinguished  this  pre- 
lato»  gained  for  him  moat  pewerful  patrona^o. 
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He  was  a  farbarite  of  Wo  succesfiive  Scottish 
nionarchs,  James  III.  and  IV.,  two  successive 
popes,  Julias  II.  and  Leo  X.,  and  of  Louis  XIJ.  of 
France.  By  those  high  personages  he  was  loaded 
with  honours  and  benefices.  Though  opposed  by 
powerful  competitors,  he  was  elevated  to  the  first 
See  in  Scotland.  He  was  likewise  employed  as 
an  ambassador  from  the  Court  of  Scotland  to  that 
of  France.  Historians  have  given  opposite  por- 
traits of  his  character,  of  the  real  ieatoros  of 
which  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  opinion.  Of  the 
family  of  this  distinguished  individual,  the  only 
trace  that  is  left  is  a  small  field,  which,  as  if  in 
mockery  of  mortal  ambition,  still  retains  the  name 
of  "Foreman's  Land.'*  Mr.  Philip  Redpath, 
the  author  of  the  "Border  History,"  was  minister 
of  the  parish  here  ;  and  wo  must  not  omit  to  notice 
another  great  man,  though  great  in  a  different 
sense — we  mean  Mr.  Bookless,  who  was  the 
parish  schoolmaster,  and  whose  stature  was  seven 
feet  four  inches.  One  of  our  companions  in  early 
life  had  been  placed  under  his  tuition,  and  he 
spoke  of  him  as  an  amiable  man  of  convivial 
habits.  Ho  died  whilst  this  gentlemati  was  at 
school  with  him,  and  so  large  was  the  coffin  that 
contained  his  remains,  that  a  portion  of  the  wall 
of  the  house  was  obliged  to  be  broken  up,  so  as 
to  allow  of  its  quitting  the  chamber,  and  it  was 
lowered  down  by  pulleys  from  the  upper  story  to 
the  ground.  There  is  something  extremely  whimsi- 
cal in  the  notion  of  the  name  of  Bookless  belong- 
ing to  a  schoolmaster ;  but,  fi^om  all  wo  have  heard, 
he  realty  was  an  educated  man  ;  and  there  can  be 
no  question  that,  if  he  was  a  literary  work,  he 
must  have  been  considered  by  your  book  collec- 
tors as  a  splendidly  tall  copy. 

A  very  handsome  suspension  bridge,  executed 
by  Captain  Samuel  Brown  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
here  connects  England  with  Scotland,  and  at 
some  distance  below,  the  Tweed  receives  the  Whit- 
adder  as  its  tributary  from  the  left  bank. 

The  Whitadder,  though  perhaps  not  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Tweed,  is 
extremely  important  in  many  points  of  view.  A 
glance  at  tho  map  of  Berwickshire  will  show  that 
it  and  its  subtribntary,  the  Blackadder,  and  their 
various  smaller  streams  of  supply,  water  the 
whole  country.  Were  we  to  go  very  particularly 
into  tho  description  of  the  objects  and  places 
within  a  short  distance  of  their  waters,  we  should 
have  to  describe  the  whole  of  that  rich  agricul- 
tural shire.  We  shall,  however,  endeavour  to  be 
as  particular  as  circumstances  will  admit  of,  and 
we  shall  adopt  the  same  order  of  description  that 
we  have  used  in  giving  our  account  of  all  tho  other 
rivers,  and  according  to  this  plan  we  shall  begin 
with  the-Whitadder  at  its  source.  Mr.  Stoddart 
tells  us  that  the  Whitadder  takes  its  rise  at 
Johnscleugh,  in  the  county  of  Haddington,  at  an 
elevation  of  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  fset  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  After  running  three  miles, 
it  is  joined  by  the  Fastcney  water  at  Millknow. 
In  the  days  of  our  scientific  furor  we  remember 
making  an  excursion  hither  to  visit  and  examine 
tho  bed  of  this  Fasteney  water,  which  was  to  a 
certain  extent  a  champ  d4  bataiile  to  tiie  two 


great  geological  parties,  the  Huttonians  and  the 
Wemerians — ^tho  facts  it  disclosed  ultimately 
yielding  a  complete  triumph  to  the  former.  The 
way  from  Fountainhall  to  Millknow  being  long 
and  devious,  we  engaged  a  certain  John  Craig, 
a  butcher  in  Ormiston,  well  acquainted  with  these 
hills,  to  be  our  guide.  He  and  his  pony  were  the 
very  prototypes  of  Dandie  Dinmont  and  his 
Dumple.  Our  very  scientific  friend,  Mr.  Scott  of 
Ormiston,  went  with  us  to  assist  in  our  investiga- 
tions, and  Lord  Hopetoun's  gardener,  Mr.  Smith, 
now  at  Hopetoun  House,  was  also  of  tho  party, 
being  desirous  to  gather  from  us  the  botanical 
names  of  a  number  of  plants  which  were  strange 
to  him.  Starting  at  midnight,  and  arriving  at 
MiUknowin  themoming,  we  occupiedthe  whole  day 
on  the  banks  and  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  we  and  Mr. 
Scott  being  engaged  in  taking  and  comparing  and 
naming  the  mineralogical  specimens,  whUst  every 
now  and  then  Mr.  Smith  was  coming  to  us  with 
a  new  plant,  to  obtain  firom  us  its  scientific  name. 
As  we  were  mounting  our  horses  in  the  evening 
to  return  home,  and  the  gardener  was  assist- 
ing honest  John  Craig  to  settle  and  arrange  a 
couple  of  large  game  bags,  full  of  minerals,  upon 
his  back,  to  which  he  submitted  in  silent  patience, 
for  it  must>  in  truth,  have  been  but  a  dull  day  to 
him,  seeing  that  he  had  wandered  along  the  river 
side  without  having  the  opportunity  of  opening 
his  mouth  to  any  one  of  us,  **  Take  care,"  said  Mr. 
Smith,  "  that  you  do  not  lose  any  of  theso 
minerals.  Keep  them  as  steady  on  your  back  as 
you  can,  so  that  they  may  not  chafe  one  against 
the  other,  and  see  that  you  do  not  lose  or  break 
any  of  those  plants  in  this  botanical  box."  **  On, 
never  ye  fear,"  replied  John,  "  Til  tak*  gude  care 
o'  them  a';  but  de'il  hae  me  an'  I  ever  hoard  saa 
mony  kittle  names  gi'en  to  weeds  and  stanes  as  I 
have  heard  this  blessed  day." 

Mr.  Chambers  gives  us  some  interesting  infor- 
mation with  regard  to  the  antiquities  of  this  part 
'  of  the  country.  He  informs  us  that  there  was 
here  a  string  of  no  less  than  six  castles,  all  placed 
at  certain  distances  firom  each  other,  ».  e.  John's 
Cleugh,  Gamelshiol,  Painshiel,  Redpath,  Hare- 
head,  and  Cranshaws.  These  seem  to  have  been 
intended  as  a  cordon  of  defence  to  resist  incur- 
sions from  the  south  into  the  Lothians  ;  and, 
indeed,  we  shall  find  that  all  the  warlike  remains 
that  we  shall  afterwards  meet  with  in  these  hlUs, 
hold  positions  which  lead  to  the  supposition  thlit 
they  were  placed  there,  though  at  very  difierent  p^ 
riods,  yet  all  with  the  same  object.  Mr.  ChumberB 
is  perfectly  right  in  his  supposition,  that  the  whole 
of  this  district  of  hills  was  covered  with  wood  in 
the  early  ages,  and  fiUed  with  the  wild  animals  of 
ohase  of  all  descriptionB.  He  gives  us  a  very  in- 
teresting legend  in  regard  to  the  lady  of  Gamel- 
shielCastle,  the  ruins  of  which  stand  near  the  fisrm 
of  Millknow,  and  this  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
extracting  in  his  own  words.  '*  She  was  one  even- 
ing taking  a  walk  at  a  littlei  distance  below  the 
house,  when  a  wolf  sprung  from  the  wood,  and,  in 
the  language  of  the  simple  peasants  who  tell  the 
fiur-desoended  stoiy,  warrkd  her.  The  husband 
bntied  her  mangled  corpse  in  the  corner  of  th» 
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court-yard  ;  and  ever  after,  till  death  sent  him  to 
rejoin  her  in  another  world,  sat  at  his  chamber 
window,  looking  throuj^  his  tears  over  her  grave 
— ^his  soul  as  dark  as  the  forest  shades  around  him, 
and  his  voice  as  mournful  as  their  autumn  music. 
This  castle  was  one  of  a  chain  which  guarded  the 
pass  between  Dunse  and  Haddington  ;  a  natural 
opening  across  the  hills,  formed  by  the  course  of 
the  Whitadder,  near  the  head  of  which  stream  it 
was  situated.  Two  tall,  spiky,  pillar-like  remains 
of  the  tower  are  yet  to  be  seen  by  the  travellers 
passing  along  this  unfrequented  road,  far  up  the 
dreary  hope ;  and  a  flat  stone,  covering  the  grave 
of  the  unfortunate  lady,  yet  exists,  to  attest  the 
verity  of  a  story  so  finely  illustrative  of  the  abo- 
riginal condition  of  this  country." 

The  Fasteney  is  a  fine  sparkling  mountain 
stream.  Soon  after  the  union  of  the  Fasteney 
water  with  the  Whitadder,  it  receives  the  small 
river  Dye.  In  the  adjacent  parish  of  Cranshaws 
stands  the  fine  old  Scottish  mansion  of  Cran- 
0hawB  Castle,  now  belonging  to  Lady  Aberdour, 
of  which  the  «*  Statistical  Account"  speaks  as  fol- 
lows : — "  It  is  an  oblong  square  of  forty  feet  by 
twenty-four.  The  walls  are  forty-five  feet  high. 
The  battlement  on  the  top  is  modem,  otherwise 
the  date  of  the  building  might  have  been  pretty 
nearly  ascertained,  as  the  water  conduits  are  in 
the  form  of  cannon.  Before  the  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  it  had  been  used  by  the  inhabitants  on 
this  side  of  the  parish  as  a  place  of  refuge  from  the 
English  borderers,  as  the  old  Castle  of  Scarlow 
(of  which  very  little  now  remains)  had  probably 
been  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  division." 
This  castle  has  been  richly  gifted  by  having  the 
superstition  attached  to  it  of  its  being  under  the 
protection  of  a  brownie,  one  of  those  rude  but 
benevolent  spirits  who  laboured  for  the  comfort 
of  the  family  to  which  it  attached  itself,  which 
Milton  describes  so  well  in  these  lines  : — 

"  Tells  how  the  drudging  goblin  sweat 
To  earn  his  cream  bowl,  duly  set ; 
When  in  one  night,  ere  glimpse  of  mom, 
Hii  shadowy  Am!  hath  threshed  the  com 
That  ten  day-lab' rers  could  not  end  ; 
Then  lies  him  down,  the  lubber  fiend. 
And,  stretch'd  out  all  the  chimney's  length. 
Basks  at  the  fire  his  hanry  strength ; 
And  orop-fuli  out  of  doors  he  flings. 
Ere  the  first  cock  his  matin  rings." 

Onr  friend,  Mr.  Robert  Chambers,  tells  un 
that  the  brownie  of  Cranshaws  was  as  industri- 
ous as  could  well  be  desired,  insomuch  that,  at 
least,  the  comsman's  office  became  a  perfect  sine- 
cnre.  The  brownie  both  inned  the  com  and 
threshed  it,  and  that  for  several  successive  sea- 
sons. It  at  length  happened,  one  harvest,  that 
after  he  had  brought  the  whole  victual  into  the 
bam,  some  one  remarked  that  ho  had  not  mowed 
it  rery  well,  that  is,  not  piled  it  up  neatly  at  the 
end  of  the  bam  ;  whereupon  the  spirit  took  such 
offence  that  he  threw  the  whole  of  it  next  night 
over  the  Bayen  Craig,  a  precipice  about  two 
miles  off,  and  the  people  of  the  farm  had  almost 
the  trouble  of  a  second  harvest  in  gathering  it  np. 

The  highest  land  in  this  neighbourhood  is 
called  ManAlaughter'Lawy  a  name  which  it  has 


received  from  a  great  battle  having  been  fought 
here,  as  is  proved  by  the  numerous  swords 
and  other  warlike  instruments  that  have  been 
dug  up  upon  the  spot.  This  is  supposed  to  have 
been  that  battle  which  was  fought  between  the 
Earl  of  Dunbar  and  Hepburn  of  Hailes,  in  1402. 
Some  of  the  Lammennuir  hills  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  this  part  of  the  Whitadder  are  of  con- 
siderable elevation.  Meiklo  Cese,  or  Sajrr's  Law, 
is  1500  feet  high  ;  and  there  is  also  a  hill  called 
the  Great  Dirrington  Law,  lliS  feet  high.  At 
Byreoleugh,  on  the  Dye  water,  there  is  a  curious 
accumulation  of  stones,  called  the  "Mutiny 
Stones."  It  measures  240  feet  long,  of  irregular 
breadth  and  height,  but  where  broadest  and 
highest,  seventy-five  feet  broad  and  eighteen 
feet  high.  The  stones  appear  to  have  been 
brought  from  a  crag  half  a  mile  distant  It  is 
difficult  to  conjecture  for  what  purpose  these 
stones  were  thrown  together.  The  river  Whit- 
adder becomes  of  some  consequence  when  it  ap- 
proaches Abbey  St.  Bathans,  its  breadth  being 
upwards  of  eighty  feet,  and  it  winds  its  way 
through  beautiful  haughs.  It  is  melancholy  to 
think  that  the  interesting  ruin  of  the  priory  of 
Cistercian  nuns  which  ornamented  its  left  bank 
has  entirely  disappeared,  from  the  ignorance  of 
the  people,  who  have  carried  off  the  materials  for 
various  purposes.  There  is  a  very  excellent  de- 
scription of  these  ruins,  including  that  of  the 
church,  in  the  Statistical  Account  of  the  Parish 
of  Abbey  St.  Bathans. 

Some  of  the  scenery  in  this  retired  part  of  the 
Whitadder,  although  simple  in  its  features,  ap- 
pears to  be  particularly  beautiful.     Along  each 
side  of  the  river  a  fertile  haugh  stretches  for  up- 
wards of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  beyond  which  the 
hills  that  wall  in  the  valley  rise  ^on  all  sides  with 
considerable  steepness.    The  ground  on  the  north 
side  of  the  vale  rises  abruptly  from  the  haugh, 
and  presents  a  bank  finely  covered  with  natural 
wood.    The  slope  which  forms  the  south  side  of 
the  vale  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable  height,  and 
portions  of  it  are  planted  with  larch  and  Scotch 
fir,  intermingled  with  the  elm,  the  oak,  and  the  ash ; 
but  still  rising  higher  as  it  recedes,  at  last  presents 
nothing  but  its  natural  covering  of  heath.  At  each 
end  of  the  valley,  where  it  receives  and  trsosmits 
the  Whitadder,  there  opens  a  beautiful  dell  from 
north-westward,  with  its  appropriate  brook.   The 
farm-house  and  steading  of  Abbey  St.  Bathans, 
with  its  adjoining  smithy,  a  neat  cottage,  a  com- 
mill,  the  decent   parish  church,   the   manse— 
which,  topping  a  little  eminence,  is  embosomed 
among  trees — and  the  school-house,  present  s 
group  of  simple  but  pleasing  filatures.    The  in- 
terest awakened  by  these  objects  is,  at  the  same 
time,  heightened  by  the  natural  scenery  amidst 
which  they  occur.  Let  us  conceive  all  this  glowing 
-«nder  the  effect  of  a  bright  sunshine,  the  heat  of 
\iiliich  has  driven  the  cattle  firom  the  meadow  into 
iiwpools  of  the  river,  whilst  the  perfect  stillnen 
of  tiiie  lassitude  of  nature  reigns  over  everything* 
and  when  even  the  angler  finds  his  occupation  too 
greatan  exertion,  andweshallhave  apicturevhich 
it  might  have  delighted  Cnyp  to  have  painted. 
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BT    THOMAS    BE     QUINCET. 
(Continued  from  page  765.  j 


Such  is  PMVs  way  of  explaining  Btomivfrm* 
ftheopneustia),  or  divine  prompting,  so  as  to  re- 
concile the  doctrine  affirming  a  virtual  inspira- 
tion, an  inspiration  as  to  the  truths  reyealed,  with 
a  peremptory  denial  of  any  inspiration  at  all,  as 
to  the  mere  verbal  vehicle  of  those  revelations.    He 
is  evidently  as  sincere  in  regard  to  the  inspiration 
which  he  upholds  as  in  regard  to  that  which  he  de- 
nies.  Phil,  is  honest,  and  Phil,  is  able.  Now  comes 
my  turn.     I  rise  to  support  my  leader,  and  shall 
attempt  to  wrench  this  notion  of  a  verbal  inspira- 
tion from  the  hands  of  its  champions  by  a  reductio 
ad  absurdunif  viz.,  by  showing  the  monstrous  con- 
sequences to  which  it  leads — which  form  of  logic 
Phil,  also  has  employed  briefly  in  the  last  para- 
graph of  last  month's  paper ;  but  mine  is  different 
and  more  elaborate.     Yet,  first  of  all,   let  me 
frankly  confess  to  the  reader,  that  some  people 
allege  a  point-blank  assertion  by  Scripture  itself 
of  its  own  verbal  inspiration  ;  which  assertion,  if 
it  really  hcid  any  existence,  would  summarily  put 
down  all  cavils  of  human  dialectics.    That  makes 
it  necessary  to  review  this  assertion.  This  famous 
passage  of  Scripture,  this  locus  cla$»icu8^  or  prero- 
gative text,  pleaded  for  the  verbatim  et  literatim 
inspiration  of  the  Bible,  is  the  following  ;  and  I 
will  BO  exhibit  its  very  words  as  that  the  reader, 
even  if  no  Grecian,  may  understand  the  point  in 
litigation.    The  passage  is  this  :  llar«  y^m^  Bttr- 
M«rr«f  Mm  i^Xtfit,  &c.,  taken  from  St.  Paul  (2  Tim. 
iii.  16.)     Let  us  construe  it  literally,  expressing 
the  Greek  by  Latin  characters :   Paea  graphe, 
all  written  lore  (or,  every  writing) — theopneustos, 
€rod-breathed,  or,  God-prompted — hat,  and  (or, 
also) — ophelimos,  serviceable— j!>ro«,  towards,  did- 
askdlian,  doctrinal  truth.      Now  this   sentence, 
when  thus  rendered   into  English  according  to 
the  rigour  of  the  Grecian  letter,  wants  something 
to  complete  its  sense — it  wants  an  is.    There  is  a 
subject,  as  the  logicians  say,  and  there  is  a  predi- 
cate (or,  something  affirmed  of  that  subject),  but 
there  is  no  copula  to  connect  them — we  mrss  the 
is.     This  omission  is  common  in  Greek,  but  can- 
not be  allowed  in  English.     The  is  must  be  sup- 
plied ;  but  where  must  it  be  supplied  ?     That's 
the  very  question,  for  there  is  a  choice  between 
two  places ;  and,  according  to  the  choice,  will  the 
word  theopneustos  become  part  of  the  subject,  or 
part  of  the  predicate  ;  which  will  make  a  world 
of  difference.     Let  us  try  it  both  ways  : — 

*  ''-eiMirivrvM."— I  must  point  oat  to  Phil,  an  orersigfit 
of  his  Bs  to  this  word  at  p.  40;  he  there  describes  the  doo- 
trine  of  thcopneustla  as  being  that  of  "  plenary  and  verbal 
inspiration.  But  this  he  cannot  mean,  for  obvionsly  this 
word  theopnentlia  comprehends  equally  the  verbal  in- 
spiration which  he  is  denouncing,  and  the  inspiration  of 
?>wer  or  spiritual  virtue  which  he  is  substituting.  Neither 
At/,,  nor  anv  one  of  his  school,  is  to  be  understood  as  re- 
J3cting  theopheustia,  but  as  rejecting  that  particular  mode 
of  theopneuMiia  which  appeals  to  the  eye  by  monhkring 
svmbols,  in  favour  of  that  other  mode'which  appeals  to 
Hie  heart  by  iqcormptihle  radiations  of  ^uner  trutb. 


1.  All  writing  inspired  by  God  (t.  «.,  being  in- 
spired by  God,  supposing  it  inspired,  which 
makes  titeopneustas  part  of  the  subject)  is  also 
profitable  for  teaching,  &c. 

2.  All  writing  is  inspired  by  God,  and  profit- 
able, &c.  (which  makes  theopneustos  part  of  the 
predicate.) 

Now,  in  this  last  way  of  construing  the  text, 
which  is  the  way  adopted  by  our  authorised  ver- 
sion, one  objection  strikes  everybody  at  a  glance, 
viz.,  that  St.  Paul  could  not  possibly  mean  to  say 
of  all  writing,  indiscriminately,  that  it  was  di- 
vinely inspired,  this  being  so  revoltingly  opposed 
to  the  truth.  It  follows,  therefore,  that,  on  this 
way  of  interpolating  the  is,  we  must  understand 
the  Apostle  to  use  the  word  graphs,  writing,  in  a 
restricted  sense,  not  for  writing  generally,  but 
for  sacred  writing,  or  (as  our  English  phrase 
runs)  **Holy  Writ;**  upon  which  will  arise  three 
separate  demurs — first,  one  already  stated  by 
Phil.,  viz.,  that,  when  graphs  is  used  in  this  sense, 
it  is  accompanied  by  the  article ;  the  phrase  is 
either  i  y^afn*  '*  the  writing,"  or  else  (as  in  St. 
Luke)  &i  y^u^m,  "the  writings,"  just  as  in  English 
it  is  said,  **  the  Scripture,"  or  "the  Scriptures." 
Secondly,  that,  according  to  the  Greek  usage,  this 
would  not  be  the  natural  place  for  introducing  the 
is.  Thirdly — which  disarms  the  whole  objection 
from  this  text,  howsoever  construed — ^that,  after 
all,  it  leaves  the  dispute  with  the  bibliolaters 
wholly  untouched.  We  also,  the  anti-bibliolaters, 
say  that  all  Scripture  is  inspired,  though  we  may 
not  therefore  suppose  the  Apostle  to  be  here  in- 
sisting on  that  doctrine.  But  no  matter  whether 
he  is  or  not,  in  relation  to  this  dispute.  Both 
parties  are  contending  for  the  inspiration — so  far 
they  are  agreed  ;  the  question  between  them 
arises  upon  quite  another  point,  viz.,  as  to  the 
inode  of  that  inspiration,  whether  incarnating  ita 
golden  light  in  the  corruptibilities  of  perishing 
syllables,  or  in  the  sanctities  of  indefeasible, 
word-transcending  ideas.  Now,  upon  that  ques- 
tion, the  apostolic  words,  torture  them  how  you 
please,  say  nothing  at  all. 

There  is,  then,  no  such  dogma  (or,  to  speak 
Germanic^,  no  such  maeht-spruch)  in  behalf  of 
verbal  inspiration  as  has  been  ascribed  to  St. 
Paul,  and  I  pass  to  my  own  argument  against  it. 
This  argument  tarns  upon  the  self-confounding 
tendency  of  the  common  form  ascribed  to  ^ur-* 
nttwrm,  or  divine  inspiration.     When  translated 
from  its  true  and  lofty  sense  of  an  inspiration — 
brooding,  with  outstretched  wings,  over  the  mighty 
abyss  of  secret  truth — to  the  vulgar  sense  of  an 
inspiration,  burrowing,  like  a  rabbit  or  a  womo, 
in  grammatical  quillets  and  syllables,  mark  how 
it  comes  down  to  nothing  at  all ;  mark  how  a 
stream,  pretending  to  derive  itself  from  a  heavenly 
fountain,  is  finally  lost  and  oonfounded  in  a  mo« 
rasB  of  human  peiplej^itiesi 
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First  of  all,  at  starting,  we  haro  the  inspira- 
tion (Xo.  1)  to  tho  original  composers  of  the 
sacred  books.  That  I  grant,  though  distingaish- 
ing  as  to  its  nature. 

Next,  we  want  another  inspiration  (No.  2)  for 
the  ooontless  truasltLtors  of  the  Bible.  Of  what 
use  is  it  to  A  German,  to  a  Swiss,  or  to  a  Scots- 
man, that,  three  thousand  years  before  the  Bcfor- 
mation,  the  author  of  tho  Pentateuch  was  kept 
from  erring  by  a  divine  restraint  oyer  his  words, 
if  the  authors  of  this  Reformation — Luther,  sup- 
pose, Zwingle,  John  Knox — either  making  trans- 
lations  themselvei^  or  reljfin<f  upon  translations 
made  by  others  under  no  such  verbal  restraint, 
have  been  left  free  to  bias  his  mind,  pretty  nearly 
as  much  as  if  the  original  Hebrew  writer  had  been 
resigned  to  his  own  human  discretion  ? 

Thirdly,  even  if  we  adopt  the  inspiration, 
No.  2,  thcU  will  not  avail  us  ;  because  many  difft- 
rwt  translators  exist.  Does  the  very  earliest 
translation  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  viz^ 
the  Greek  translation  of  the  Septuagint,  always 
agree  verbally  with  the  Hebrew  ?  Or  tho  Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch  always  with  tho  Hebrew  ?  Or 
do  the  earliest  Latin  versions  of  the  entire  Bible 
agiee  verbnU^f  with  modem  Latin  versions  ? 
Jcrome*s  Latin  version,  for  instance,  memorable 
a0  being  that  adopted  by  the  Romish  Church, 
and  known  under  the  name  of  the  VulgaU,  does 
It  agree  verbally  with  the  Latin  versions  of  the 
Bible  or  parts  of  the  Bible  made  since  the  Refor- 
mation ?  Li  the  English,  again,  if  we  begin  with 
the  translation  still  sleeping  in  MS.,  made  five 
centuries  ago,  and  passing  from  that  to  the  first 
printed  translation  (whioh  was,  I  think.  Cover- 
dale's,  in  1535),  if  we  thence  travel  down  to  our 
own  dayi  so  a0  to  include  all  that  have  confined 
themselves  to  separate  versions  of  some  one  book, 
cr  even  of  some  one  cardinal  text,  the  versions 
that  differ — and  to  the  idolater  of  words  all  diffe- 
rences are  important — ^may  be  described  as  count- 
less. Here,  then,  ou  that  doctrine  of  inspiration 
which  ascribes  soi  much  to  the  power  of  verbal 
accuracy,  we  shall  want  a  fourth  inspiration,  No. 
4,  for  the  guidance  of  each  separate  Christian 
applying  himself  to  the  Scriptures  in  his  mother 
tongue  ;  he  will  have  to  select  not  one  (where  is 
the  one  that  has  been  uniformly  correct  ?)  but 
a  multitude  ;  else  tho.  same  error  will  again 
rush  in  by  torrents  through  tho  license  of  inter- 
pretation assumed  by  these  many  adverse  tranS' 
latere. 

Fourthly,  as  these  differences  of  version  arise 
often  under  tho  same  reading  of  the  original 
text ;  but  as,  in  the  meantime,  there  are  many 
different  readings,  here  a  fifth  source  of  pos- 
sible error  calls  for  a  fifth  inspiration  over- 
ruling us  to  the  proper  choice  amongst  various 
readings.  What  may  be  called  a  *' textual"  in- 
Bpiration  for  aeUctiuy  the  right  reading  is  requi- 
site for  the  very  same  reason,  neither  more  nor 
luss,  which  supposes  any  verbal  inspiration  origi- 
nally requisite  for  eonstiiutlng  a  right  reading. 
It  matters  not  in  which  stage  of  tho  Bible's  pro- 
gp*css  the  error  commences ;  fii'st  stage  and  last  stOige 
are  all  alike  in  the  sight  of  God .  Tiicrc  was,  reader, 


a»  perhaps  you  know,  about  six  score  yearft  ago, 
another  PhU,^  not  the  same  as  this  Phil,  now  be- 
fore us  (who  would  be  quite  vexed  if  you  fancied 
him  as  old  as  all  that  comes  to — oh  dear,  no ! 
he's  not  near  as  old) — ^well,  that  earlier  Ph'd. 
was  Bcntley,  who  wrote  (under  the  name  of  Phi- 
h'h  Htheros  Ijipifiansis)  a  pamphlet  connected  with 
this  very  subject,  partly  against  an  English  in- 
fidel of  that  day.     In  that  pamphlet,  Phil,  tho 
first  pauses  to  consider  and  value  this  very  objec- 
tion from   textual  variation   to   the   validity  of 
Scripture  ;  for  the  infidel  (as  is  usual  with  infi- 
dels)  being   no  great   scholar,   bad   argued   as 
though  it  were  impossible  to  urge  anythiug  what- 
ever for  the  word  of  God,  since  so  vast  a  variety 
in  the  readings  rendered  it  impossible  to  know 
what  was  the  word  of  God.     Ben  tie  v,  though 
rather  rough,  fi-om  having  too'  often  to  deal  with 
shallow  coxcombs,  was  really  and  unaffectedly  a 
pious  man.     He  was  shocked  at  this  argument, 
and  set  himself  seriously  to  consider  it.    Now,  as 
all  tho  various  readings  were  Greek,  and  as  Bent- 
Icy  happouod  to  bo  the  first  of  Grecians,  his  de- 
liberate review  of  this  argument  is  entitled  to 
great  attention.     There  were,  at  that  moment 
when  Beutley  spoke,  something  more  (as  I  recol- 
lect) than  ten  thousand  varieties  of  reading  in 
the  text  of  tho  New  Testament  ;  so  many  had 
been  collected  in  the  early  part  of  Queen  Anne^s 
reign  by  Wetstein,  the  Dutchman,  who  was  then  at 
tho  head  of  the  collators.     Mill,  the  English- 
man, was  at  that  very  time  making  further  col- 
lations.    How  many  he  added,  I  cannot  tell  with- 
out cousulting  books — a  thing  which  I  very  seldom 
do.  But  since  that  day,  and  long  after  Bentley  and 
Mill  were  in  their  graves,  Griesbach,  the  German, 
has  risen  to  the  top  of  tho  tree,  by  towering  above 
them  all  in  the  accuracy  of  his  collations.     Yet, 
as  the  harvest  comes  before  the  gleanings,  we  may 
bo  sure  that  Wetstein's  bam  housed  the  very 
wealth  of  all  this  variety.     Of  this  it  was,  then, 
that  Bentley  spoke.     And  what  was  it 'that  he 
spoke  ?     Why,  he,  the  great  scholar,  pronounrod, 
as  with  the  authority  of  a  Chancery  decree,  that 
tho  vast  majority  of  various  readings  made  no 
difference  at  all  in  the  senso.     In  tho  sense,  ob- 
serve ;  but  many  things  might  make  a  dilTerenco 
in  tho  sense  which  would  still  leave  tho  doctrine 
undisturbed.     For  instance,  in  the  passage  about 
a  camel  going  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  it  will 
make  a  difference   in   the   sense,   whether  you 
read  in  tho  Greek  word  for  camel  the  oriental 
animal  of  that  name,  or  a  ship's  cable  ;  bat  no 
diflcrenco  at  all  arises  in  the  spiritual  doctrine. 
Or,  illustrating  the  case  out  of  Shakspearc,  it 
makes  no  difference  as  to  the  result,  whether  you 
read  in  Hamlet  **  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of 
ti'oublos,'*  or  (as  has  been  suggested),  *'  against  a 
siege  of  troubles  ;"  but  it  makes  a  difference  as  to 
the  integrity  of  the  image.*     What  has  a  sea  to 

•'•  lutCfjrity  of  the  mRtaphor/'— One  of  the  best  notes 
ever  written  by  Warburton  was  in  jaetification  of  the  old 
rending,  sea.  It  was  U'uo,  that  a^inst  a  sea  it  would  be 
idle  to  take  aitns.  "We,  ihut  Lave  lived  since  Warburtou's 
day,  have  learned  by  the  solemn  example  of  Mrs.  Parting- 
ton (whioh*  it  is  to  be  hoped,  uoue  of  oa. will  ev«r  foriget), 
how  useless,  how  vain  it  is  to  take  up  a  mop  against  the 
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do  with  arms  ?  "Wliat  has  a  camol,*  tho  qoftdru- 
pod,  to  do  with  a  needle  ?  A  prodigious  mino- 
rity, therefore,  there  is  of  such  various  readings 
as  slightly  affect  the  sense ;  hut  this  minority  he- 
comes  next  to  nothing,  when  we  inquire  for  such 
as  affect  any  doctrine.  This  was  Bentley's  opi- 
nion upon  the  possible  disturbance  offered  to  the 
Christian  by  various  readings  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. You  thought  that  the  carelessness,  or, 
at  times,  even  the  treachery  of  men,  through 
80  many  centuries,  must  have  ended  in  corrupt- 
ing the  original  truth  ;  yet,  after  all,  you  see 
the  light  burns  as  brightly  and  steadily  as  ever. 
"We,  now,  that  are  not  bibliolatrists,  no  more  be- 
lieve that,  from  the  disturbance  of  a  few  words 
here  or  there,  any  evangelical  truth  can  have 
suffered  a  wound  or  mutilation,  than  we  believe 
that  the  burning  of  a  wood,  or  even  of  a  forest, 
which  happens  in  our  vast  American  possessions, 
sometimes  from  natural  causes  (lightning,  or 
spontaneous  combustion),  sometimes  from  an  In- 
dian's carelessness,  can  seriously  have  injured 
botany.  But  for  A/m,  who  conceives  an  invio- 
lable sanctity  to  have  settled  upon  each  word  and 
particle  of  the  original  record,  there  should  have 
been  strictly  required  an  inspiration  (No.  5)  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  various  readings  aris- 
ing. It  is  too  late,  however,  to  pray  for  that; 
the  various  readings  have  arisen  ;  here  they  are  ; 
and  what's  to  be  done  now  ?  The  only  resource 
for  the  bibliolatrist  is — to  invoke  a  new  inspira- 
tion (No.  4)  for  helping  him  out  of  his  difficulty, 
by  guiding  his  choice.  We,  anti-bibliolaters,  are 
not  so  foolish  as  to  believe  that  God  having  once 
sent  a  deep  message  of  truth  to  man,  would  suffer 
it  to  lie  at  the  mercy  of  a  careless  or  a  wiclced 
copyist.  Treasures  so  vast  would  not  be  left  at 
the  mercy  of  accidents  so  vile.  Very  little  more 
than  two  hundred  years  ago,  a  London  composi- 
tor, not  wicked  at  all,  but  simply  drunk,  in  print- 
ing Deuteronomy,  left  out  the  most  critical  of 
words  ;  the  seventh  commandment  he  exhibited 
thus — "Thou  slialt  commit  adultery;'*  in  which 
form  the  sheet  was  struck  off.  And  though  in 
those  days  no  practical  mischief  could  arise  from 
this  singular  erratum,  which  English  Griesbachs 
will  hardly  enter  upon  the  roll  of  various  read- 
ings, yet,  harmless  as  it  was,  it  met  with  punish- 
ment.    "Scandalous:"  said  Laud,   "shocking! 

— — . —  t  —       . 

Atlantic  ocean.  Great  is  the  mop,  great  is  Mrs  Parting- 
ton, but  greater  is  the  Atlantic.  Yet,  though  all  arms 
niiisb  be  idle  aj^aindt  the  sea  considered  literally,  and 
nara  mf  ^arretntet  under  that  image,  Warburton  con- 
tended justly  that  all  images,  much  employed,  evanesce 
into  the  ideas  which  they  represent.  A  sea  of  troubles 
oomcs  to  mean  only  a  muUUudd  of  troubles.  No  image  of 
the  sea  is  sugji^ested ;  and  arms,  incongruous  in  relation 
to  the  literal  sea,  Is  not  so  in  relation  to  a  multitude ;  be- 
sides, that  the  image  armn  itself,  evanesoes  for  the  same 
reason  into  res'utance.  For  this  one  note,  which  i  cite 
from  boyish  remembrance,  I  have  always  admired  the 
subtlety  of  Warburton. 

*  Meantime,  though  using  this  case  as  an  illustration, 
I  believe  that  camel  is,  after  all,  the  true  translation ;  first, 
on  account  of  the  undoubted  proverl)  in  the  east  about  the 
elcphtuit  ^ovtiz  through  the  neddle's  eye;  the  relation  is 
that  of  contntst  as  to  magnitude ;  and  the  same  relation 
holds  as  to  the  camel  ami  the  needle's  oje  :  secondly,  be- 
cause the  proper  word  for  a  cable,  it  has  been  allcged|  is 
Hot  "cauwlus,"  but  "  camflus." 


to  toll  men  in  the  seventeenth  century,  as  a  bibli- 
cal rule,  that  they  positively  must  commit  adul- 
tery!*' The  brother  compositors  of  this  drunken 
biblical  reviser,  being  too  honourable  to  betray 
the  individual  delinquent,  the  Star  Chamber 
fined  the  whole  **  chapel."  Now,  the  copyists  of 
MSS.  were  as  certain  to  be  sometimes  drunk  as 
this  compositor — famous  by  his  act — utterly  for- 
gotten in  his  person — whose  crime  is  remembered 
— ^the  record  of  whose  name  has  perished.  We 
therefore  hold,  that  it  never  was  in  the  power, 
or  placed  within  the  discretion,  of  any  copyist, 
whether  writer  or  printer,  to  injure  the  sacred 
oracles.  But  the  bibliolatrist  cannot  say  that; 
because,  if  he  does,  then  he  is  formally  unsaying 
the  very  principle  which  is  meant  by  bibliolatry. 
He  therefore  must  require  another  supplemen- 
tary inspii'ation,  viz.,  No.  4,  to  direct  him  in  his 
choice  of  the  true  reading  amongst  so  many  as 
continually  offer  themselves.* 

Fifthly,  as  all  words  cover  ideas,  and  many  a 
word  covers  a  choice  of  ideas,  and  very  many  ideas 
split  into  a  variety  of  modifications,  we  shall,  evea 
after  a  fourth  inspiration  has  qualified  us  for  select- 
ing the  true  reading,  still  be  at  a  loss  how,  upon 
this  right  reading,  to  fi:c  the  right  acceptation. 
So  there,  at  that  fifth  stage,  in  rushes  the  total 
deluge  of  human  theological  controversies.  One 
church,  or  one  sect,  insists  upon  one  sense  ; 
another,  and  another,  **  to  the  end  of  time,*' 
insists  upon  a  different  sense.  Babel  is  upon 
us  ;  and,  to  get  rid  of  Babel,  we  shall  need  a 
fifth  inspiration.  No.  5  is  clamorously  called 
for.t 

*  I  recollect  no  variation  in  the  text  of  Scripture  which 
makes  any  startlmg  change,  even  to  tho  amount  of  an 
eddy  in  its  own  circumjacent  waters,  except  that  famous 
passage  about  the  three  witnesses — *•  Tftcre  are  three  that 
oear  record  in  heaven,**  &c.  This  has  been  denounced 
with  perfect  fury  as  an  interpolation ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  sum  up  the  quart  bottles  of  ink,  black  and  blue,  that 
have  been  shed  in  the  dreadful  skirmish.  Porson  even, 
the  all-accomplished  Grecian,  in  his  letters  to  Archdeacon 
Travis,  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  controversy ;  his 
wish  was,  ^at  men  should  tnink  of  him  as  a  second  Bent- 
ley  tilting  against  Phalaris ;  and  he  stung  like  a  hornet. 
To  be  a  Cambridge  man  in  those  days  was  to  be  a  hater  of 
oU  Establishments  in  Kngland;  thmgs  and  persons  were 
hated  alike.  I  hope  the  same  thing  may  not  be  true  at  pre- 
sent. It  may  chance  that  on  this  subject  Master  Porson 
will  get  stung  through  his  coffin,  before  he  is  many  years 
deader.  However,  if  this  particular  variation  troubles  the 
waters  just  around  iteelf  (for  it  would  desolate  a  Popish 
village  to  withdraw  its  looal  saint;,  yet  carrying  one's  eyo 
from  diis  Epistle  to  the  whole  domains  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment— yet,  looking  away  f^om  that  defrauded  villi^e  to 
universal  Christendom,  we  must  exclaim — What  does  one 
miss?  Surely  Christendom  is  not  disturbed  becanse  a 
village  suffers  wrong;  tlie  sea  is  not  roused  because  an 
eddy  in  a  comer  is  boiling ;  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  la 
not  in  danger  because  Mr.  Porson  is  in  a  passion. 

•I-  One  does  not  wish  to  be  tedious ;  or,  if  one  fuu  a  gift  in 
that  way,  naturally  one  does  not  wish  to  bestow  it  ail  upon 
a  perfect  stranger,'  as  "  tho  reader"  usually  is,  but  to  re- 
serve a  part  lor  the  fireside,  and  the  use  of  one*s  most 
beloved  Iriends;  else  I  could  torment  the  reader  by  a 
longer  succession  of  numbers,  and  perhaps  drive  him  to 
despair.  But  one  more  of  tho  series,  vis.,  No.  6,  as  a 
parting  gage  d'amilie,  he  must  positively  permit  me  to 
drop  into  his  pooket.  Supposing,  toen,  that  No.  0  were  sur- 
mounted, and  that,  superuaturally,  you  knew  the  value  to 
a  hair's  breadth  of  every  separate  word  Tor,  perhaps,  compo- 
site phrase  made  up  from  a  constellation  of  words)— ah, 
poor  traveller  in  traokless  fbrests,  stiU  you  are  lost  again — 
\  for,  oftentimes,  and  especially  in  St.  Paul,  the  words  may 
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But  we  all  know,  eacb  knows  by  his  own  ex- 
perience, that  No.  5  is  not  forthcoming  ;  and, 
in  the  absenco  of  Mo^,  what  avail  for  us  the  others  ? 
**  Man  overboard !"  is  the  cry  upon  deck  ;  but 
what  avails  it  for  the  poor  drowning  creature  that 
a  rope  being  thrown  to  him  is  thoroughly  secured 
at  one  end  to  the  ship,  if  the  other  end  floats  wide 
of  his  grasp  ?  AVe  are  in  prison :  we  descend 
from  oar  prison-roof,  that  seems  high  as  the 
clouds,  by  knotting  together  all  the  prison  bed- 
clothes, and  all  the  aids  from  friends  outside. 
But  all  is  too  short :  after  swarming  down  the 
line,  in  middle  air,  we  find  ourselves  hanging  : 
sixty  feet  of  line  are  still  wanting.  To  re- ascend 
—thcU  is  impossible  :  to  drop  boldly — ^alas  !  that 
is  to  die. 

Meantime,  what  need  of  this  eternal  machinery, 
that  eternally  is  breaking  like  ropes  of  sand  ? 
Or  of  this  earth  resting  on  an  elephant,  that  rests 
on  a  tortoise,  that,  when  all  is  done,  must  still 
consent  to  rest  on  the  common  atmosphere  of 
God  ?  These  chains  of  inspiration  are  needless. 
The  great  ideas  of  the  Bible  protect  themselves. 
The  heavenly  truths,  by  their  own  imperishable- 
ness,  defeat  the  mortality  of  languages  with  which 
for  a  moment  they  are  associated.  Is  the  Ught- 
ning  enfeebled  or  dimmed,  because  for  thousands 
of  years  it  has  blended  with  the  tarnish  of  earth 
and  the  steams  of  earthly  graves?  Or  light, 
which  so  long  has  travelled  in  the  chambers  of 
our  sickly  air,  and  searched  the  haunts  of  im- 
purity— ^is  that  less  pure  than  it  was  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  ?  Or  that  more  holy  light  of 
truth — the  truth,  suppose,  written  from  his  crea- 
tion upon  the  tablets  of  man's  heart — which  truth 
never  was  imprisoned  in  any  Hebrew  or  Greek, 
but  has  ranged  for  ever  through  courts  and  camps, 
deserts  and  cities,  the  original  lesson  of  justice  to 
man  and  piety  to  God — has  that  become  tainted 
by  intercourse  witli  flesh  ?  or  has  it  become  hard 
to  decipher,  because  the  very  heart,  that  human 
heart  where  it  is  inscribed,  is  so  often  blotted 
with  falsehoods  ?  You  are  aware,  perhaps, 
reader,  that  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  off  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  (and,  indeed,  elsewhere), 
through  the  very  middle  of  the  salt-sea  billows, 
rise  up,  in  shining  columns,  fountains  of  fresh 
water.  *  In  the  desert  of  the  sea  are  found  Ara- 
bian fountains  of  Ishmael  and  Isaac  !    Are  these 

be  known,  their  sense  may  be  known,  but  their  logical  rela- 
tion is  still  doubtful.  The  word  X  and  the  word  Y  are 
separately  clear;  but  has  T  the  dependencvof  a  conse- 
quence upon  X,  or  no  dependency  at  all  ?  Is  the  clause 
which  stands  eleventh  in  the  series  a  direct  prolongation 
of  that  which  stands  tenth  ?  or  is  the  tenth  wholly  inde- 
pendent and  insulated?  or  does  it  occupy  the  place  of  a 
parenthesis,  so  as  to  modify  the  ninth  clause  ?  People 
that  have  practised  composition  as  much,  and  with  as  vigi- 
lant an  e^e  as  myself,  know  also,  by  thousands  of  cases, 
how  infinite  is  the  disturbance  caused  in  the  logic  of  a 
thought  by  the  mere  position  of  a  word  as  despicable  as 
the  word  even.  A  mote,  that  is  itself  invisible,  shall  darken 
the  august  faculty  of  sight  in  a  human  eye — the  heavens 
shall  be  hidden  by  a  wretched  atom  that  dares  not  show 
itself— and  the  station  of  a  syllable  shdl  cloud  the  judg- 
ment of  a  council.  Nay,  even  an  ambiguous  emphasis 
falling  to  the  right- hand  word,  or  the  left  hand-word,  shall 
confound  a  system. 

•  See  Mr.  Yates's  "  Annotations  upon  Fellowes's  Re- 
searches in  Anatolia,"  as  one  authority  for  this  singular 
phenomenon. 


fountains  poisoned  for  the  poor  Tictim  of  fever, 
because  they  have  to  travel  through  a  contagion 
of  waters  not  potable  ?  Oh,  no !  They  bound 
upwards  like  arrows,  cleaving  the  seas  above  with 
as  much  projectile  force  as  the  glittering  water- 
works of  Versailles  cleave  the  air,  and  rising  as 
sweet  to  the  lip  as  ever  mountain  torrent  that 
comforted  the  hunted  deer. 

It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  any  truth, 
launched  by  God  upon  the  agitations  of  things  so 
unsettled  as  languages,  can  perish.  The  very 
frailty  of  languages  is  the  strongest  proof  of  this ; 
because  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  anythmg 
BO  great  can  have  been  committed  to  the  fidelity 
of  anything  so  treacherous.  There  is  laughter  in 
heaven  when  it  is  told  of  man,  that  he  fancies  his 
earthly  jargons,  which,  to  heavenly  ears,  mast 
sound  like  the  chncklings  of  poultry,  equal  to  the 
task  of  hiding  or  distorting  any  light  of  revela- 
tion. Had  words  possessed  any  authority  or  re- 
straint over  scriptural  truth,  a  much  worse  dan- 
ger would  have  threatened  it  thsui  any  malice  in 
the  human  will,  suborning  false  copyists,  or  sur- 
reptitiously favouring  depraved  copies.  £ven  a  ge- 
neral conspiracy  of  the  human  race  for  such  a  par- 
pose  would  avail  against  the  Bible  only  as  a  gene- 
ral conspiracy  to  conunit  suicide  might  avail 
against  the  drama  of  God*s  providence.  EiUier 
conspiracy  would  first  become  dangerous  when 
first  either  became  possible.  But  a  real  danger 
seems  to  lie  in  the  insensible  corruption  going  on 
for  ever  within  all  languages,  by  means  of  which 
they  are  eternally  dying  away  from  their  own 
vital  powers  ;  and  that  is  a  danger  which  is  tra- 
velling fast  after  all  the  wisdom  and  the  wit,  the 
eloquence  and  the  poetry  of  this  earth,  like  a 
mountainous  wave,  and  will  finally  overtake  them 
— ^their  very  vehicles  being  lost  and  confounded 
to  human  sensibilities..  But  such  a  wave  will 
break  harmlessly  against  scriptural  truth ;  and 
not  merely  because  that  truth  will  for  ever  evade 
such  a  shock  by  its  eternal  transfer  from  lan- 
guage to  language — from  languages  dying  oat  to 
languages  in  vernal  bloom — but  also  because,  if 
it  could  not  evade  the  shock,  supreme  truth  would 
surmount  it  for  a  profoimder  reason.  A  danger 
analogous  to  this  once  existed  in  a  different  form. 
The  languages  into  which  the  New  Testament 
was  first  translated  ofiered  an  apparent  obstacle 
to  the  translation  that  seemed  insurmountable. 
The  Latin,  for  instance,  did  not  present  the  spi- 
ritual words  which  such  a  translation  demanded ; 
and  how  should  it,  when  the  corresponding  ideas 
had  no  existence  amongst  the  Romans  ?  Yet,  if 
not  spiritual,  the  language  of  Rome  was  intellec- 
tual ;  it  was  the  language  of  a  cultivated  and 
noble  race.  But  what  shall  be  done  if  the  New 
Testament  wishes  to  drive  a  tunnel  through  a 
rude  forest  race,  having  an  undeveloped  langaage, 
and  understanding  nothing  but  war  ?  Four  cen- 
turies after  Christ,  the  Gbthio  Bishop  Ulphilas 
set  about  translating  the  Gospels  for  his  country- 
men. He  had  no  words  for  expressing  spiritual 
relations  or  spiritual  operations.  The  new  no- 
menclature of  moral  graces,  humility,  resignation, 
the  spirit  of  forgiveness^  &c.,  hitherto  nnrecog- 
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nised  for  Bnch  amongst  mQn,  haying  first  of  all 
been  shown  in  blossom,  and  distinguished  from 
weeds,  by  Christian  gardening,  had  to  be  repro- 
duced in  the  Gothic  language,  with  apparently  no 
means  whatever  of  effecting  it.  In  this  earliest 
of  what  we  may  call  ancestral  translations,  (for 
the  Goths  were  of  our  own  blood),  and,  therefore, 
by  many  degrees,  this  most  interesting  of  trans- 
lations, may  be  seen  to  this  day,  after  fourteen 
centuries  and  upwards  have  passed,  havo  the 
good  bishop  succeeded,  to  what  extent  he  suc- 
ceeded, and  by  what  means.  I  shall  take  a  se- 
parate opportunity  for  inyestigating  that  prob- 
lem ;  but  at  present  I  will  content  myself  with 
noticing  a  remarkable  principle  which  applies  to 
the  case,  and  illustrating  it  by  a  remarkable  anec- 
dote. The  principle  is  this — ^that  in  the  grander 
parts  of  knowledge,  which  do  not  deal  much  with 
petty  details,  nearly  all  the  building  or  constructiye 
ideas  (those  ideas  which  build  up  the  system  of 
that  particular  knowledge)  lie  inyolved  within 
each  other  ;  so  that  any  one  of  the  series,  being 
awakened  in  the  mind,  is  sufficient  (giyen  a  multi- 
tude of  minds)  to  lead  backwards  or  forwards, 
analytically  or  symthetically,  into  many  of  the 
rest.  That  is  the  principle  ;*  and  the  story  which 
illustrates  it  is  this : — A  great  work  of  Apollonius, 
the  sublime  geometer,  was  supposed  in  part  to 
have  perished  :  seven  of  the  eight  books  remained 
in  the  original  Greek ;  but. the  eighth  was  missing. 
The  Greek,  after  much  search,  was  not  recovered; 
but  at  length  there  was  found  (in  the  Bodleian, 

•  "  That  is  the  principle" — ^I  am  afraid,  on  reviewing 
this  i>as8affe,  that  tbe  reader  may  stUl  say,  '*  What  is  the 
principle  t  I  will  add,  tlierefore,  the  shortest  explanation 
of  my  meaning.  If  into  any  Pagan  language  you  had 
occasion  to  translate  the  word  love^  oimtrity,  or  penitence, 
&c.,  yon  could  not  do  it.  The  Greek  language  itself,  per- 
haps the  finest  (all  things  weighed  and  valued)  that  man 
has  employed,  could  not  do  it.  The  scale  was  not  so 
pitched  as  to  make  the  transfer  possible.  It  was  to  exe- 
cute organ  music  on  a  guitar.  And,  hereafter,  I  will  en- 
deavour to  show  bow  scandalous  an  error  has  been  com- 
mitted on  this  subiect,  not  by  scholars  only,  but  by  religions 
philosophers.  Tne  relation  of  Christian  ethics  (which 
word  ethics,  however,  is  itself  most  insufficient)  to  natural 
or  univei'sal  ethics  is  a  field  yet  uncultured  by  a  rational 
thought.  The  first  word  of  sense  has  yet  to  be  spoken. 
There  lies  the  difficulty ;  and  the  principle  which  meets 
it  is  this,  that  what  any  one  idea  could  never  effect  for 
itself  (insulated,  it  must  remain  an  unknown  quality  for 
ever),  tbe  total  system  of  the  ideas  developed  from  its 
centre  would  efibct  for  each  separately.  To  know  the  part, 
you  must  first  know  the  whole,  or'know  it,  at  least,  by 
some  outline.  The  idea  of  purity^  fur  instance,  in  its 
Christian  altitude,  would  bo  utterlv  inoomprehonsible, 
and,  besides,  could  not  sustain  itself  for  a  moment  if  by 
any  fflimpse  it  were  approached.  But  whe.n  a  ruin  was 
unfolded  that  had  affected  the  human  race,  and  many 
things  heretofore  unobserved,  because  uncomhinedf  were 
gathered  into  a  unity  of  evidence  to  that  ruin,  spread 
through  innumerable  channels,  the  great  altitude  would 
begin  dimly  to  reveal  itself  by  means  of  the  mighty  depth 
in  correspondence.  One  deep  calleth  to  another.  One 
after  one  tbe  powers  lodged  in  the  awful  succession  of  un- 
coverings  would  react  upon  each  other;  and  thus  the 
feeblest  language  would  be  as  capable  of  receiving  and  re- 
flect ing  the  system  of  truths  (because  the  system  is  an 
arch  that  supports  itself)  as  the  richest  and  noblest ;  and 
for  the  same  reason  that  makes  geometry  careless  of  lan- 
l^age.  The  vilest  jargon  that  ever  was  used  by  a  shiver- 
mg  sava^  of  Terra  del  Fuego  is  as  capable  of  dealing  with 
the  sublime  and  eternal  affections  of  space  and  quantity, 
with  up  and  down,  with  more  and  less,  with  circle  and 
radius,  angle  and  tangent,  as  is  the  golden  language  of 
Athens. 


I  think,)  an  Arabic  translation  of  it.  An  English 
mathematician,  Halley,  knowing  not  one  word  of 
Arabic,  determined  (without  waiting  for  >that 
Arabic  key)  to  pick  the  lock  of  this  MS.  And 
he  did  so.  Through  strength  of  preconception, 
derived  equally  from  his  knowledge  of  the  general 
subject,  and  from  his  knowledge  of  this  particular 
work  in  its  earlier  sections,  using  also  to  some  ex- 
tent the  subtle  art  of  the  decipherer,^  now  become 
BO  powerful  an  instrument  of  analysis,  he  trans- 
lated thewhole  Arabic  MS.  He  printed  it — ^he 
published  it.  He  tore — he  extorted  the  truth 
from  the  darkness  of  an  unknown  language— he 
would  not  suffer  the  Arabic  to  benefit  by  its  own 
obscurity  to  the  injury  of  mathematics.  And  the 
book  remains  a  monument  to  this  day,  that  a  sys- 
tem of  ideas,  having  internal  coherency  and  inter- 
dependency,  is  vainly  hidden  under  an  unknoitu 
tongue  ;  that  it  may  be  illuminated  and  restored 
chiefly  through  their  own  reciprocal  involutions. 
The  same  principle  applies,  and  a  fortiori  applies, 
to  religious  truth,  as  one  which  lies  far  deeper 
than  geometry  in  the  spirit  of  man,  one  to  which 
the  inner  attestation  is  profounder,  and  to  which 
the  key-notes  of  Scripture  (once  awakened  on  the 
great  organ  of  the  heart)  are  sure  to  call  up  cor- 
responding echoes.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  lan- 
guage to  arrest  or  to  defeat  this  mode  of  truth  ; 
because,  when  once  the  fundamental  base  is  fur- 
nished by  revelation,  the  human  heart  itself  is 
able  to  co-operate  in  developing  the  great  har- 
monies of  the  system,  without  aid  from  language, 
and  in  defiance  of  language — without  aid  from 
human  learning,  and  in  defiance  of  human 
learning. 

Finally,  there  is  another  security  against  the 
suppression  or  distortion  of  any  great  biblical 
truth  by  false  readings,  which  I  will  state  in  the 
briefest  terms.  The  reader  is  aware  of  the  boy- 
ish sport  sometimes  called  "  drake-stone ;"  a 
flattish  stone  is  thrown  by  a  little  dexterity  so  as 
to  graze  the  surface  of  a  river,  but  so,  also,  as  in 
grazing  it  to  dip  below  the  surface,  to  rise  again 
from  this  dip,  again  to  dip,  again  to  ascend,  and 
so  on  alternately,  a  plusieurs  reprises.  In  the 
same  way,  with  the  same  effect  of  alternate  re- 
surrections, all  scriptural  truths  reverberate  and 
diffase  themselves  along  the  pages  of  the  Bible  ; 
none  is  confined  to  one  text,  or  to  one  mode  of 
enunciation ;  all  parts  of  the  scheme  are  eter- 
nally chasing  each  other,  like  the  parts  of  a  fugue; 
they  hide  themselves  in  one  chapter,  only  to  re- 
store themselves  in  another ;  they  diverge,  only 
to  recombine  ;  and  under  such  a  vast  variety  of 
expressions,  that,  even  in  that  way,  supposing 
language  to  have  powers  over  religious  truth— 
which  it  never  had,  or  can  have — any  abuse  of 
such  a  power  would  be  thoroughly  neutralised. 

•  "Art  of  the  decipherer  y — An  art  which,  in  the  preced- 
ing century,  had  been  greatly  improved  by  Wallis,  bavilian 
professor  of  geometry  at  Oxforci,'  the  improver  of  analytic 
mathematics,  and  the  great  historian  of  algebra.  Algebra 
it  was  that  suggested  to  him  his  exquisite  deciphering  skill, 
and  the  parliamentary  war  it  was  that  furnished  him  with  a 
sufBcient  field  of  practice.  The  King's  private  cabinet  of 
papers,  all  written  in  cipher,  and  captured  in  tbe  royal 
coach  on  the  decisive  di^  of  Naseby  (June,  164(]f)|  was  {J, 
b^liev^)  deciphered  by  Willis,  j9ro;>rto  wariMs 
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The  case  rcBoniblcs  the  difitision  of  regetable 
seeds  through  the  air  and  through  the  waters  ; 
draw  a  cordon  sanitnirt  against  dandelion  or 
thistle-down,  and  see  if  the  ai*mics  of  earth  would 
•nffice  to  interrupt  this  process  of  radiation,  which 
yet  is  but  tho  distribution  of  weeds.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  the  text  about  the  three  heax'tnltf 
witnesses  to  hare  been  eliminated  finally  as  an 
Interpolation.  The  first  thought  li^there  goes  to 
wreck  a  great  doctrine  I  Not  at  all.  That  text 
occupied  but  a  corner  of  the  garden.  The  truth, 
and  the  secret  implications  of  the  truth,  hare 
escaped  at  a  thousand  points  in  yast  arches 
aboTo  our  heads,  rising  high  above  tlio  garden 
wall,  and  haye  sown  the  earth  with  memorials  of 
the  mystery  which  they  enyelope. 

The  final  inference  is  this — that  Scriptural 
truth  is  endowed  with  a  self-conserrative  and  a 
flelf-restorative  virtue  ;  it  needs  no  long  succes- 
sions of  verbal  protection  by  inspiration ;  it  is 
■elf-protected ;  first,  internally,  by  tho  complex 
power  which  belongs  to  tho  Christian  s^/stem  of 
involving  its  own  integrations,  in  tho  same  way 
as  a  musical  chord  involves  its  own  successions 
of  sound,  and  its  own  resolutions ;  secondly,  in 
an  external  and  obvious  way,  it  is  protected  by 
its  prodigious  iteration,  and  secret  presvpposcU  in 
all  varieties  of  form.  Consequently,  as  tho  peril 
connected  with  language  is  thus  effectually  barred, 
the  call  for  any  verbai  inspiration  (which,  on  se- 
parate grounds,  is  shown  to  be  self- confounding) 
shows  itself  now,  in  a  second  form,  to  be  a  gra- 
tuitous delusion,  since,  in  effect,  it  is  a  call  for 
protection  against  a  danger  which  cannot  have 
any  existence. 

There  is  another  variety  of  bibliolatry  arising 
in  a  different  way — not  upon  errors  of  language 
incident  to  human  infirmity,  but  upon  deliberate 
errors  indispensable  to  divine  purposes.  The 
case  is  one  which  has  been  considered  with  far 
too  little  attention,  else  it  could  never  have  been 
thought  strange  that  Christ  should  comply  in 
things  indifferent  with  popular  errors.  A  few 
words  will  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  my 
view.  Speaking  of  tho  Bible,  Phil,  says,  "  We 
admit  that  its  separate  parts  are  tho  work  of 
frail  and  fallible  human  beings.  We  do  not  seek 
to  build  upon  it  systems  of  cosmogony,  chronology, 
astronomy,  and  natural  history.  We  know  no 
reason  of  internal  or  external  probability  which 
should  induce  us  to  boliero  that  such  matters 
could  ever  have  been  the  subjects  of  direct  revela- 
tion." Is  that  all  ?  There  is  no  reason,  certainly, 
for  expectations  so  foolish  ;  but  is  thero  no 
adamantine  reason  against  them  ?  It  is  no 
business  of  the  Bible,  we  are  told,  to  teach  science. 
Certainly  not  ;  but  that  is  far  too  little.  It  is  an 
obligation  resting  upon  the  Bible,  if  it  is  to  be 
consistent  with  itself,  that  it  should  refuse  to 
teach  science  ;  and,  if  the  Bible  ever  had  taught 
any  one  art,  science,  or  process  of  life,  capital 
doubts  would  have  clouded  our  confidence  in  the 
authority  of  the  book.  By  what  caprice,  it  would 
have  been  asked,  is  a  divine  mission  abandoned 
suddenly  for  a  human  mission  1  By  what  caprice 
is  this  one  science  taught,  and  others  not  i    Or 


these  two,  suppote,  and  not  all  ?  But  an  objec- 
tion, even  deadlier,  would  have  followed.  It  is 
clear  as  is  tho  purpose  of  day-light,  that  tho 
whole  body  of  the  arts  and  sciences  composes  one 
vast  machinery  for  the  irritation  and  development 
of  the  human  intellect.  For  this  end  thev  exist. 
To  see  God,  therefore,  descending  into  the  arena 
of  science,  and  contending,  as  it  were,  for  his  ovn 
prizes,  by  teaching  science  in  the  Bible,  would  be 
to  see  him  intercepting  firom  their  self-evident 
destination  (viz.,  man's  intellectaal  benefit)  hii 
own  problems  by  solving  them  himself.  No 
spectacle  could  more  dishonour  the  divine  idea. 
Th£  Bible  mtzst  not  teach  anything  that  man  can 
teach  himself.  Does  the  doctrine  reqnire  a  re- 
velation ? — ^then  nobody  but  God  can  teach  it. 
Does  it  require  none  ? — then  in  whatever  case 
God  has  qualified  man  to  do  a  thing  for  him- 
self, he  has  in  that  very  qualification  silently 
laid  an  injunction  upon  man  to  do  it,  by  giving 
the  power.  But  it  is  fancied  that  a  divine 
teacher,  without  descending  to  the  unworthy 
office  of  teaching  science,  might  yet  have  kept 
his  own  language  free  from  all  collusion  with 
human  error.  Hence,  for  instance,  it  was  argned 
at  one  time,  that  any  language  in  the  Bible  im- 
plying tho  earth  to  be  stationary,  and  central  to 
our  system,  could  not  havo  been  a  compliance 
with  the  popular  errors  of  the  time,  but  must  ho 
taken  to  express  the  absolute  truth.  And  so  grew 
the  an ti- Galilean  fanatics.  '  Out  of  similar  notions 
have  risen  the  absurdities  of  a  polemic  Bible 
chronology,  &c.*  Meantime,  if  a  man  sets  him- 
self steadily  to  contemplate  the  consequences 
which  must  inevitably  have  followed  any  deviation 
frpm  the  usual  erroneous  phraseology,  he  will  see 
the  utter  impossibility  that  a  teacher  (pleading  a 
heavenly  mission)  could  allow  himself  to  donate 
by  one  hair*s  breadth  (and  why  should  he  wish 
to  deviate  ?)  from  the  ordinary  language  of  the 
times.  To  have  uttered  one  syllable,  for  instance, 
that  implied  motion  in  the  earth,  would  have 
issued  into  the  following  ruins  : — First,  it  would 

*  The  Bible  cosmology  stands  upon  another  footing. 
TTka/  i8  not  gathered  from  a  casaal  expression,  shaped  to 
meet  popular  comprehension,  but  is  delivered  directly, 
formally,   and  elaborately,  as  a  natural  prefucc  to  the 
history  of  man  and  his  habitation.     Here,  acconlin;;if, 
there  IS  no  instance  of  accommodation  to  vulgar  ignorauce; 
and  tho  persuasion  gains  ground  continually  that  tlie 
order  of  snccession  in  the  phenomena  of  creation  will  be 
eventually  confirmed  by  scientific  geology,  so  far  as  this 
science  may  ever  succeed  in  unlimclng  the  steps  of  tbe 
process.     Nothing,  in  fact,  disturbs  tho   gnmdear  and 
solemnity  of  the  Mosaicol  coamoj^ony,  except  (as  usualj 
the   rng^ednoss  of  the  bibliolater.       He,    finding  the 
English  word  day  employed  in  the  meastu:«ment  of  the 
intervals,  takes  it  for  granted  that  this  must  mean  a 
nychtfwmeron  of  twenty-four  hours;  imports,  therefore,  into 
the  biblical  text  this  conceit ;  hgfiis  for  his  o^n  opinion,  as 
for  ft  revelation  from  heaven  ;  and  thus  disfigures  tlio 
great  inaugural  chapter  of  human  history  with  this  single 
feature  of  a  fiury-tale,  where  every  tliinir  else  is  told  irith 
the  roost  majestic  simplicity.    But   this  word,  which  so 
ignorantly  he  presumes  to  bean  ordinary  human  day,  bears 
that  meaning  only  in  common  historical  transactions  be- 
tween man  and  man ;  but  never  once  in  the  ^jreat  pro- 
phetic writings,  where  God  comes  forward  as  himself  tlie 
principal  agent.     It  then  means  always  a  vast  and  niys- 
terions  duratlon^undetermined,  even  to  this  hour,  in 
Daniel.     The  'heptameron  is  not  «  weelc,  bat  fl  shadow} 
adumbration  of  a  week« 
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liaro  tainted  tho  t^achor  ynth  the  saspidon  of 
lunacy  ;  and,  secondh/,  vronld  hare  placed  him  in 
this  inextricable  dilemma.    On  the  one  hand,  to 
answer  the  questions  prompted  by  his  own  per- 
plexing language,  would  have  opened  upon  him, 
as  a  necessity,  one  stage  after  another  of  scientific 
cross-examination,    until    his    spiritual    mission 
would  have  been  forcibly  swallowed  up  in  the 
mission  of  nataral  philosopher  ;    but,    on  the 
other  hand,  to  pause  resolutely  at  any  one  stage 
of  this  public  examination,   and   to  refuse  all 
farther  adrance,  would  be,  in  the  popular  opinion, 
to  retreat  as  a  baffled  disputant  from  insane  para- 
doxes which  he  had  not  been  able  to  support. 
One   step  taken  in   that    direction    was   fatal, 
whether  tho  great  envoy  retreated  from  his  own 
words  to  leave  behind  the  impression  that  he  was 
defeated  as  a  rash  specalator,  or  stood  to  these 
words,  and  thus  fatally  entangled  himself  in  the 
inexhaustible  succession  of  explanations  and  justi- 
fications. In  either  event  the  spiritual  mission  was 
at  an  end  :  it  would  have  perished  in  shouts  of 
derision,  from  which  there  could  have  been  no 
retreat,  and  no  retrieval  of  character.   The  great- 
est of  astronomers,  rather  than  seem  ostenta- 
tious or  unseasonably  learned,  will  stoop  to  the 
popular  phrase  of  the  sun's  rising,  or  the  sun's 
motion  in  the.  ecliptic.     But  God,  for  a  purpose 
commensurate  with  man's  eternal  welfare,  is  by 
these  critics  supposed  incapable  of  tbe  same  petty 
abstinence. 

The  same  line  of  argument  applies  to  all  tho 
compliances  of  Christ  with  the  Jewish  prejudices 
(partly  imported  from  the  Euphrates)  as  to 
demonology,  witchcraft,  &c.  By  the  way,  in 
this  last  word,  "  witchcraft,"  and  the  too  memor- 
able histories  connected  with  it,  lies  a  perfect 
mine  of  bibliolatrous  madness.  As  it  illustrates 
the  folly  and  tho  wickedness  of  the  bibliolaters, 
let  us  pause  upon  it. 

The  word  witch,  these  bibliolaters  take  it  for 
Ranted,  must  mean  exactly  what  the  original 
Hebrew  means,  or  the  Greek  word  chosen  by  tho 
LXX.  ;  so  much,  and  neither  more  nor  less. 
That  is,  from  total  ignorance  of  tho  machinoiT^ 
by  which  language  moves,  they  fancy  that  every 
idea  and  word  which  exists,  or  has  existed,  for 
any  nation,  ancient  or  modern,  must  have  a 
direct  interchangeable  equivalent  in  all  other 
languages  ;  and  that,  if  the  dictionaries  do  not 
show  it,  that  must  bo  because  the  dictionaries  are 
bad.  Will  these  worthy  people  have  tho  good- 
ness, then,  to  translate  coquette  into  Hebrew,  and 
post-office  into  Greek?  The  fact  is,  that  all 
languages,  and  in  the  ratio  of  their  development, 
offer  ideas  absolutely  separate  and  exclusive  to 
themselves.  In  tho  highly-cultured  languages  of 
England,  France,  and  Germany,  are  words,  by 
thousands,  which  are  strictly  untranslateable. 
They  may  be  approached,  but  cannot  be  reflected 
as  from  a  mirror.  To  take  an  image  from  the 
language  of  eclipses,  the  correspondence  between 
the  disk  of  the  original  word  and  its  translated 
representative  is,  in  thousands  of  instances,  not 
anntdar  ;  the  centres  do  not  coiacidt ;  the  words 


overlap  ;  and  this  arises  troxA  the  varying  modes 
in  which  different  nations  combine  ideas.  The 
French  word  shall  combine  the  elements,  I,  m,  n, 
o — ^the  nearest  English  word,  perhaps,  m,  n.  o,  p. 
For  instance,  in  all  words  applied  to  the  nuances 
of  manners,  and  generally  to  social  differences, 
how  prodigious  is  the  wealth  of  tlie  French 
language !  How  merely  untranslateable  for  all 
Europe  !  I  suppose,  my  bibliolater,  you  have 
not  yet  finished  your  Hebrew  or  Samaritan 
translation  of  coquette,  "Well,  you  shall  be  ex- 
cused from  that,  if  you  will  only  translate  it  into 
English.  You  cannot :  you  are  obliged  to  keep 
the  French  word  ;  and  yet  you  take  for  granted, 
without  inquiry,  that  in  the  word  "  witchcraft," 
and  in  the  word  **  witch,"  applied  to  the  sorceress 
of  Endor,  our  authorised  English  Bible  of  King 
James's  day  must  be  correct.  And  your  wicked 
bibliolatrous  ancestors  proceeded  on  that  idea 
throughout  Christendom  to  murder  harmless, 
friendless,  and  oftentimes  crazy  old  women. 
Meantime  the  witch  of  Endor  in  no  respect  re- 
sembled our  modem  domestic  witch.*  There 
was  as  much  difference  as  between  a  Roman  Pro- 
consul, surrounded  with  eagle-bearers,  and  a 
commercial  Consul's  clerk  with  a  pen  behind  his 
ear.  Apparently  she  was  not  so  much  a  Medea 
as  an  Erichtho.  (See  the  Pharsalia.)  She  was 
an  EvoeatriXy  or  female  necromancer,  evoking 
phantoms  that  stood  in  so^ie  unknown  relation  to 
dead  men  ;  and  then  by  some  artifice  (it  has 
been  supposed)  of  ventriloquism,!  causing  these 
phantoms  to  deliver  oracular  answers  upon  great 
political  questions.  Oh,  that  one  had  lived  in 
the  times  of  those  New-England  wretches  that  de- 
solated whole  districts  and  terrified  vast  provinces 
by  their  judicial  murders  of  witches,  under  plea 

•  '*  The  domestic  witch." — 1(  \m  the  comraoD  notion  that 
tho  superstition  of  the  evil  etft,  so  widely  diffased  in  the 
Southern  lands,  and  in  some,  not  a  sliimberiuff,  but  a 
fiercely  operative  stiperstUion,  is  unknown  in  Ens^land  and 
other  Northern  latitudes.  On  the  contrary,  to  iuy  think- 
ing, the  re^j^lar  old  vulgar  witch  of  England  and  Scot- 
land was  but  an  impcrsonatrix  of  the  very  same  supersti- 
tion. YirgU  expresses  this  mode  of  sorcery  to  the  letter, 
when  his  shepherd  says — 

"  Xesoio  fitiis  teneros  ocrOia  mihi  fascinat  agnoa  V 

Precisely  in  that  way  it  was  that  the  British  witch  ope- 
rated. She,  hy  Iter  eye,  bliijhted  the  natural  powers  of 
growth  and  fertility.  By  the  way,  I  ought  to  mention, 
as  a  case  parallel  to  that  of  the  Bible's  recognising 
witchcraft,  and  of  enli^^hteued  nations  continuing  to 
punish  it,  that  St.  Paul  himself,  in  an  equal  degree, 
recognises  the  evil  eye;  that  is,  bo  uses  the  idea,  (though 
certainly  not  meaning  to  accredit  such  an  idea, )  as  one 
that  briefly  and  energetically  conveyed  his  meaning  to 
those  whom  he  was  addressing.  "  Oh,  foolish  Galatians, 
who  hath  bewitched  you  ?  "  That  is,  literally,  who  has 
fiiscinuted  vour  senses  by  the  evil  eye  ?  For  the  Greek  is, 
tis  umas  elaskanen  f  Now  the  word  ebfukanen  is  a  pist 
tense  of  the  verb  baskaino^  which  was  the  technical  term 
for  the  action  of  the  evil  eye.  Without  having  written  a 
treatise  on  tbe  JEolic  digamma,  probably  the  reader  is 
aware  that  F  is  V,  and  that,  in  many  languages,  B  and  V 
arc  interchanji^able  letters  throuj^h  thousands  of  words, 
as  the  Italian  icofolut  fi'ooa  tbe  Latin  tabula.  Under  that 
little  process  it  was  that  the  Greek  baskaitio  tran&iui- 
graVid  iuto  the  hatin /ascino ;  so  that  St.  Paul's  word, 
10  speaking  to  tho  Ga'latians,  is  the  verv  same  word  as 
VirgilX  in  speaking  of  the  shepherd's  ffock  as  ebarmod 
by  the  evil  eye.  ^ 

f  X  am  not  referring  to  German  infidels.  Ver^  pious 
commentators  have  connected  her  with  theengastnmutM 
tyym^r^ftffim)  OT  ventriloquists. 
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of  a  bibliolatroiu  warrant ;  until  at  lait  the  fiery 
furnace,  which  they  had  heated  for  women  and 
children,  shot  forth  flames  that,  like  those  of 
Nebuchadnezxar*s  furnace,  seising  upon  his  yery 
agents,  began  to  reach  some  of  the  murderous 
judges  and  denouncers ! 

Tet,  after  all,  are  there  not  express  directions 
in  Scripture  to  exterminate  witches  from  the 
land  ?  Certainly  ;  but  that  does  not  argue  any 
scriptural  recognition  of  witchcraft  as  a  possible 
offence.  An  imaginary  crime  may  imply  a  cri- 
minal intention  that  is  not  imaginary  ;  but  also, 
which  much  more  directly  concerns  the  interests 
of  a  state,  a  criminal  purpose,  that  rests  upon  a 
pure  delusion,  may  work  by  means  that  are  feloni- 
ous for  ends  that  are  fatal.  At  this  moment,  we 
English  and  the  Spaniards  have  laws,  and  seyere 
ones,  against  witchcraft,  viz.,  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  indispensable  it  is  that  we  should.  The 
Obeah  man  from  Africa  can  do  no  mischief  to  one 
of  us.  The  proud  and  enlightened  white  man 
despises  his  arts ;  and  for  him,  therefore,  these  arts 
haye  no  existence,  for  they  work  only  through 
strong  preconceptions  of  their  reality,  and  through 
trembling  faith  in  their  efficacy.    But  by  that  yery 

(To  be  concluded 


agency  they  are  all-sufficient  for  the  rdin  of  the  poor 
credulous  negro ;  he  is  mastered  by  original  faith, 
and  has  perished  thousands  of  times  under  the 
knowledge  that  Obi  had  been  set  for  him.  Justly, 
therefore,  do  our  colonial  courts  punish  the  Obeah 
sorcerer,  who  (though  an  impostor)  is  not  the  less  a 
murderer.  Now  the  Hebrew  witchcraft  was  proba- 
bly eyen  worse;  equally  resting  on  delusions^neyer- 
theless,  equally  it  worked  for  unlawful  ends,  and 
(which  chiefly  made  it  an  object  of  diyine  wrath)  it 
worked  through  idolatrous  agencies.  It  must,  there- 
fore, haye  kept  up  that  connexion  with  idolatry 
which  it  was  the  unceasing  effort  of  the  Hebrew 
polity  to  exterminate  from  the  land.  Con  sequent- 
ly,  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  might,  as  consis- 
tently as  our  own,  denounce  and  punish  witchcraft 
without  liability  to  the  inference  that  it  therefore 
recognised  the  pretensions  of  witches  as  real,  in  the 
sense  of  working  their  bad  ends  by  the  means 
which  they  alleged.  Their  magic  was  causatiyely 
of  no  yirtue  at  all,  but,  being  belieyed  in,  through 
this  belief  it  became  the  occasional  means  of  excit- 
ing the  imagination  of  its  yictims ;  after  which 
the  consequences  were  the  same  as  if  the  magic 
had  acted  physically  according  to  its  pretences.* 

in  our  nexL) 
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Much  as  we  hear  of  Schools  of  Authors,  there  has, 
properly  speaking,  been  but  one  in  British  Litera- 
ture— at  least,  within  this  century.  There  was 
neyer,  for  example,  auy  such  thing  as  a  Lake  school. 
A  school  supposes  certain  conditious  and  circum- 1 
stances  which  are  not  to  be  found  among  the  poets 
referred  to.  It  supposes,  first  of  all,  a  common 
master.  Now,  the  Lake  Poets  had  no  common 
master,  either  among  themselves  or  others.  They 
owned  allegiance  neither  to  Shakspcare,  nor  Milton, 
nor  Wordsworth.  Each  stood  near,  but  each  stood 
alone,  like  the  stars  composing  one  of  the  constella- 
tions. A  school,  again,  implies  a  common  creed. 
But  we  have  no  evidence,  external  or  internal,  that, 
though  the  poetical  diction  of  the  Lakers  bore  a  cer- 
tain resemblance,  that  their  poetical  creed  was  identi- 
cal. Indeed,  we  are  yet  to  learn  that  Southey  had, 
of  any  depth  or  dcfinitude,  a  poetical  creed  at  all. 
A  school,  again,  supposes  a  similar  mode  of  traiuing. 
But  how  different  the  erratic  education  of  Coleridge, 
from  the  slow,  solemn,  silent  degrees  by  which,  with- 
out noise  of  hammer  or  edge-tool,  arose,  like  the 
ancient  temple,  the  majestic  structure  of  Words- 
worth's mind!  A  school,  besides,  implies  such 
strong  and  striking  resemblances  as  shaU  serve  to 
overpower  the  specific  differences  between  the  writers 
who  compose  it.  But  we  are  mistaken  if  the  dissi- 
milanties  between  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and 
Southey  be  not  as  great  as  the  points  in  which  they 
agree.  Take,  for  example,  the  one  quality  of  specu- 
lative intellect.  That,  in  the  mind  of  Ck)leridge, 
was  restless,  discontented,  and  daring — in  Words- 
worth, still,  collected,   brooding  perpetually   over 


narrow  but  profound  depths — in  Southey,  almost 
totally  quiescent.  The  term  Lake  School,  in  short, 
applied  at  first  in  derision,  has  been  retained,  prin- 
cipally because  it  is  convenient — ^nay,  suggests  a 
pleasing  image,  and  gives  both  the  public  and  the 
critics  "  glimpses,  that  do  make  them  less  forlorn," 
of  the  blue  peaks  of  Helvellyn  and  Skiddaw,  and  of 
the  blue  waters  of  Derwent  and  Windermere. 

The  Cockney  school  was,  if  possible,  a  misnomer 
more  absurd — striving,  as  it  did,  in  vain  to  include, 
within  one  term,  three  spirits  so  essentially  distinct 
as  Hazlitt,  Keats,  and  Leigh  Hunt — ^the  first  a  stem 
metaphysician,  who  had  fallen  into  a  hopeless  pas- 
sion for  poetry  ;  the  second,  the  purest  specimen  of 
the  ideal — a  ball  of  beautiful  foam,  "  cut  off  from 
the  water,"  and  not  adopted  by  the  air;  the  third, 
a  fine  tricksy  medium  between  the  poet  and  the  wit^ 
half  a  sylph  and  half  an  Ariel,  now  hovering  roimd 
a  lady's  curl,  and  now  stirring  the  fiery  tresses  of 
the  Sun — ^a  fairy  fluctuating  link,  connecting  Pope 
with  Shelley.  We  need  not  be  at  pains  to  cut  out 
into  little  stars  the  Blackwood  constellation,  or  dwell 
on  the  differences  between  a  Wilson,  a  Lockhart, 
and  a  James  Hogg. 

One  school,  however,  there  has  appeared  within 
the  kst  fifty  years,  answering  to  all  the  characteris 
tics  we  have  enumerated,  namely,  the  Godwin  school, 
who,  by  a  common  master — ^the  old  man  eloquent 
himself — ^a  common  philosophical  as  well  as  poetical 
belief,  common  training,  that  of  warfare  with  society, 
and  many  specific  resemblances  in  mwrner  aad  stjl^ 
are  proclaimed  to  be  one.  This  cluster  includes 
the  names  of  William  Godwin,  Mary  Wollstonecroft 


*  P«w  that  argiunent  not  ^yer  *'theN9w  England  wretches"  so  unreservedly  denounced  in  a  preoedingpangiapb?— SBi 
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Brockden  Brovn  of  America^  Shelley,  and  Mrs.  Shel- 
ley. 

Old  Godwin  scarcely  got  justice  in  this  Magazine 
from  Mr.  De  Quincey.  Slow,  cnmbrous,  elephan- 
tine as  he  was,  there  was  always  a  fine  spirit  animat- 
ing his  most  lumpish  movements.  He  was  never 
contemptible — often  cpmmon-plaoe,  indeed,  but  often 
great.  There  was  much  in  him  of  the  German  cast 
of  mind — ^the  same  painful  and  plodding  diligence, 
added  to  high  imaginative  qualities.  His  great 
merit  at  the  time — and  his  great  error,  as  it  proved 
afterwards — lay  in  wedding  a  partial  philosophic 
system  with  the  universal  truth  of  fiction.  Hence 
the  element  which  made  the  public  drunk  with  his 
merits  at  first  rendered  them  oblivious  afterwards. 
So  dangerous  it  is  to  connect  fiction  (the  finer  alias 
of  truth)  with  any  dogma  or  mythus  less  perishable 
than  the  theogony  of  Homer,  or  the  Catholicism  of 
Cervantes.  After  all,  what  was  the  theory  of  God- 
win, but  the  masque  of  Christianity  P  Cloaking  the 
leading  principle  of  our  religion,  its  disinterested 
benevolence,  under  a  copy  of  the  features  of 
Helvetius  and  Yolney,  he  went  a  mumming  with 
it  in  the  train  of  the  philosophers  of  the  Re- 
volution. But  when  he  approached  the  domain 
of  actual  life  and  of  the  human  affections,  the  ugly 
disguise  dropped,  and  his  fictions  we  hesitate  not  to 
characterise  as  among  the  noblest  illustrations  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  But  to  the  public  they 
seemed  the  reiterations  of  exploded  and  dangerous 
errors — such  a  load  of  prejuc&ce  and  prepossession 
had  been  suspended  to  their  author's  skirts.  And 
now,  the  excitement  of  danger  and  disgust  having 
passed  away  from  his  theories,  interest  in  the  works 
which  propounded  them  has  also  subsided.  "  Caleb 
Williams,"  once  characterised  by  Hannah  More  as  a 
cimim.g  ^d  popdar  prepatation  of  the  poison  which 
the  Political  Justice  had  contained  in  a  cruder  form, 
and  thereby  branded  as  dangerous,  is  now  forgotten, 
we  suspect,  by  all  but  a  very  select  class  of  circulat- 
ing library  readers.  "  St.Leon,"  "  Fleetwood,"  "Mau- 
de ville,"  and"  Clondesley,"  with  all  their  varied  merits, 
never  attracted  attention,  except  through  the  reflex 
interest  and  terror  excited  by  their  author's  former 
works.  Thus  political  excitement  has  been  at  once 
a  raising  and  a  ruining  influence  to  the  writings  of 
a  great  English  author — ^ruining,  we  mean,  at  pre- 
sent— ^for  the  shade  of  neglect  has  yet  to  be  created 
which  can  permanently  conceal  their  sterling  and 
imperishable  worth.  After  the  majority  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Dickens  have  perished — after  one-half  of 
Bidwer's,  and  one-fourth  of  Scott's  novels  have  been 
forgotten — shall  many  reflective  spirits  be  found  fol- 
lowing the  fugitive  steps  of  Caleb  Williams,  or 
standing  by  the  grave  of  Marguerite  de  DamviUe,  or 
sympathising  with  the  gloom  of  MandeviUe,  or  of 
Bethlem  Gabor,  as  they  do  well  to  be  angry  even 
nnto  death.  If  sincerity,  simplicity,  depth  of 
thought,  purity  of  sentiment,  and  power  of  genius 
can  secure  immortality  to  any  productions,  it  is  to 
the  fictions  of  Godwin. 

Maiy  Wollstonecroft — since  we  saw  her  counte- 
nance prefixed  to  her  husband's  Memoir — a  face  so 
sweet,  80  spiritual,  so  far  withdrawn  from  earthly 
thou^ts,  steeped  in  an  enthusiasm  so  genuine — ^we 
have  oeased  to.wonder  at  the  paBsionaCe  attachment 


of  Southey,  Fuseli,  and  Godwin  to  the  gifted  being 
who  bore  it.  It  is  the  most  feminine  countenance 
we  ever  saw  in  picture.  The  "  Rights  of  Women" 
seem  in  it  melted  down  into  one  deliqiiium  of  love. 
Fuseli  once,  when  asked  if  he  believed  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  replied  in  language  rather  too 
rough  to  be  quoted  verbatim,  "  I  don't  know  if  you 
have  a  soul,  but  I  am  sure  that  /  have."  We  are 
certain  that  he  believed  in  the  existence  of  at  least 
one  other  immortal  spirit — ^that  of  the  owner  of  the 
still,  serene,  and  rapt  countenance  on  which  he 
hopelessly  doted.  It  is  curious  that  on  the  first 
meeting  of  Godwin  and  his  future  wife,  they  "  inter- 
despised" — ^they  recoiled  from  each  other,  like  two 
enemies  suddenly  meeting  on  the  street,  and  it  re- 
quired much  after-intercourse  to  reconcile  them,  and 
ultimately  to  create  that  passion  which  led  to  their 
union. 

Maiy  Wollstonecroft  shone  most  in  conversation. 
From  this  to  composition  she  seemed  to  descend  as 
from  a  throne.  Coleridge  describes  her  meeting 
and  extinguishing  some  of  Godwin's  objectionff  to 
her  arguments  with  a  light,  easy,  .playful  air.  Her 
fan  was  a  very  falchion'  in  debate.  Her  works — 
"History  of  the  French  Revolution,"  "  Wanderer  of 
Norway,"  "  Rights  of  Women,"  &c. — ^have  all  pe- 
rished. Her  own  career  was  chequered  and  unhappy 
— her  end  was  premature — she  died  in  childbed  of 
Mrs.  Shelley  (like  the  sun  going  down  to  reveal  the 
evening  star) ;  but  her  name  shall  live  as  that  of  a 
deep  majestical  and  high-souled  woman — the  Ma- 
dame Roland  of  England — and  who  could,  as  well  as 
she,  have  paused  on  her  way  to  the  scaffold,  and 
wished  for  a  pen  to  "  record  the  strange  thoughts 
that  were  arising  in  her  mind."  Peace  to  her  ashes ! 
How  consoling  to  think  that  those  who  in  life  were 
restless  and  unhappy,  sleep  the  sleep  of  death  as 
soundly  as  others — ^nay,  seem  to  sleep  more  soundly 
— to  be  hushed  by  a  softer  luUaby,  and  surrounded 
by  a  profounder  peace,  than  the  ordinary  tenants  of 
the  grave.  Yes,  sweeter,  deeper,  and  longer  is  the 
repose  of  the  truant  child,  after  his  day  of  wandering 
is  over,  and  the  night  of  his  rest  is  come. 

Another  "  Wanderer  o'er  Eternity"  was  Brockden 
Brown,  the  Godwin  of  America.  And  worse  for 
him,  he  was  a  wanderer,  not  from,  but  among  men. 
For  Cain  of  old,  it  was  a  relief  to  go  forth  from  his 
species  into  the  virgin  empty  earth.  The  builders 
of  the  Tower  of  Babel  must  have  rejoiced  as  they 
saw  the  summit  of  their  abortive  building  sinking 
down  in  the  level  plain ;  they  fled  from  it  as  a  stony 
silent  satire  on  their  baffled  ambition,  and  as  a  me- 
morial of  the  confusion  of  their  speech — ^it  scourged 
them  forth  into  the  wilderness,  where  they  found 
peace  and  oblivion.  A  self-exiled  Byron  or  Landor 
is  rather  to  be  envied;  foij  though  "how  can  your 
wanderer  escape  from  his  own  shadow?"  yet  it  is 
much  if  that  shadow  sweep  forests  and  cataracts, 
fall  large  at  morning  or  evening  upon  Alps  and  Ap- 
penines,  or  swell  into  the  Demon  of  the  Brockau. 
In  this  case  misery  takes  a  prouder,  loftier  shape, 
and  mounts  a  burning  throne.  But  a  man  like 
Brockden  Brown,  forced  to  carry  his  incommunicable 
sorrow  into  the  press  and  thick  of  human  society, 
nay,  to  coin  it  into  the  means  of  procuring  da% 
bread,  he  is  the  true  hero,  evw  though  he  ahnild 
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fall  in  the  struggle.  IV)  carry  one's  miseiy  to  mar- 
ket, and  sell  it  to  the  highest  bidder,  what  a  neces- 
sity for  a  proud  and  sensitive  spirit !  Assuredly 
Brown  was  a  brave  stnig^lor,  if  not  a  successful  one. 
Amid  poverty,  neglect,  uon-apprceiation,  hard  kbour, 
and  the  thousand  niavierift  of  the  crude  country 
which  America  then  was,  he  retained  his  integrity; 
he  wrote  on  at  what  (jodwiu  calls  his  "story 
books;"  he  sought  iuspiraticm  from  liis  own  gloomy 
woods  and  silent  fields ;  and  his  works  appeal-,  amid 
what  are  called  **  standard  novels,"  like  tall  Mind- 
swept  Anierican  pines  amid  shrubbery  and  brush- 
wood. His  name,  after  his  untunely  deatli,  (at  tlie 
age  of  thirty-nine)  was  returned  upon  his  ungrateful 
country — from  Britain,  wiiere  his  writings  iirst  at- 
tained eminent  distinction,  while  even  yet  ilmcricans, 
generally,  prefer  the  adventure  and  bustle  of  Cooper 
to  the  stem  Dante-like  simplicity,  the  philosophical 
spirit,  and  tlie  harrowing  and  ghost-like  interest  of 
Brown. 

Of  Shelley,  having  spoken  so  often,  wliat  more 
can  we  say  i*  He  seems  to  us  as  though  the  most 
beautiful  of  beings  had  been  struck  blind.  !Mr.  De 
Quincey,  in  unconscious  plagiarism  from  another, 
compares  him  to  a  "  lunatic  angel."  But  perhaps 
his  disease  might  be  better  denominated  blindness. 
It  was  not  because  he  saw  falsely,  but,  as  if  seeing 
and  dekying  to  worship  the  glory  of  Christ  and  his 
religion,  that  delay  was  punislicd  by  a  swift  and  sud- 
den darkness.  Imagine  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  ani- 
mated and  fleshed,  all  his  dream-like  loveliness  of 
form  retained,  but  Ids  eyes  remainuig  shut  (  Thus 
blind  and  beautiful  stood  8helley  on  his  pedestal,  or 
went  wandering,  an  inspired  sleep-walker,  among 
his  fellows,  who,  alas,  not  seeing  his  melancholy 
p%ht,  struck  and  spumed,  instead  of  gently  and 
soothingly  trying  to  lead  him  into  the  right  path. 
We  still  think,  notwithstanding  Mr.  De  Quince/s 
eloquent  striotures  in  reply,  that  if  pity  and  kind- 
hearted  expostulation  had  been  employed,  they  might 
have  had  the  effect,  if  not  of  weaning  him  from  his 
errors,  at  least  of  modifying  his  expressions  and  feel- 
ings— if  not  of  opening  his  eyes,  at  least  of  render- 
ing him  more  patient  and  hopeful  under  his  eclipse. 
What  but  a  partial  clouding  of  his  mind  could  have 
prompted  such  a  question  as  he  asked  upon  the  fol- 
lowing occasion?  Uaydou,  the  painter^  met  him 
once  at  a  large  dinner  party  in  London.  During 
the  course  of  the  entertainment,  a  thin,  cracked, 
shrieking  voice  was  heard  from  the  one  end  of  the 
table,  "  you  don't  believe,  do  you,  Mr.  Haydon,  in 
that  execrable  tiling,  Christianity  ?"  The  voice  was 
poor  Shelley's,  who  coidd  not  be  at  rest  with  any 
new  acquaintance  till  he  ascertained  liis  impressions 
on  that  one  topic. 

Poets,  perhaps  all  men,  best  understand  them- 
selves. Thus  no  word  so  true  has  been  spoken  of 
Shelley,  as  where  he  says  of  himself,  that  "  an  ada- 
mantine veil  was  built  up  between  his  mind  and 
heart."  His  intellect  led  him  in  one  direction — the 
true  impulses  of  his  heart  in  another.  The  one  was 
with  Spinoea — ^the  other  with  John.  The  contro- 
versy raged  between  them  like  fire,  and  even  at 
death  was  not  decided.  We  rejoice,  in  contrast  with 
the  brutal  treatment  he  met  with  while  living,  to 
notke  ihe  teodemew  whi«h  the  most  evangelicid 


periodicals  (witness  the  present  number  of  the  KoHk 
BritUh  Revieufy)  extend  to  the  memory  of  this  most 
sincere,  spiritual,  and  unearthly  of  modem  men.  It 
is  to  us  a  proud  reflection,  that  for  at  least  seventeen 
years  our  opinion  of  him  has  remained  unaltered. 

It  b  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  that  two  such 
spirits  as  Shelley  and  Mary  Godwin,  when  they  mrt, 
should  become  inst^mtlv  attaclied.     On  his  own  doe- 
trine  of  a  state  of  pre-existenoe,  we  might  say  that 
the  marriage  had  been  determined  long  before,  w  bile 
yet  the  souls  were  waiting  in  the  great  antenatal 
antechamber !     They  met  at  Ust,  like  two  drops  of 
water — like  two  flzunes  of  fire— like  two  beautiful 
clouds  which  have  crossed  the  moon,  the  sky  and  aU 
its  stars,  to  hold  tlu^ir  midnight  assignation  over  a 
favourite  and  lonely  river.     Mary  Godwin  was  an 
enthusiast  from  her  childhood.     She  passed^  by  her 
own  account,  part  of  her  youth  at  Brougfaty  Ferry, 
in  sweet  and  sinless  reverie,  among  its  clifs.     The 
plaoe  ia^  to  us,  familiar.     It  possesses  some  fine  fea- 
tures— a  bold  promontory  cro^incd  with  on  ancient 
casUe  jutting  far  out  the  Tay,  which  here  broadens 
into  an  arm  of  the  oeean — a  beach,  in  part  smooth 
with  sand,  and  in  part  paved  with  pebbles--<;ottascs 
lying  ju-tlessly  along  the  shore,  clean,  as  if  washed 
by  the  near  sea — bandy  hillocks  rising  behind — and 
westward,  the  river,  like  an  inkud  lake,  stretching 
around  Dundee,  with  its  flnc  harbour  and  its  sur- 
mounting Law,  which,  in  its  turn,  is  surmounted  bj 
the  far  blue  shapes  of  the  gigantic  Stuidmachroan 
and  Bcnvoirlich.     Did  the  bay  of  Spezia  ever  sug- 
gest to  Mrs.  Shelley's  mind  the  features  of  the  Scot- 
tish scene  ?    That  scene,  seen  so  often,  seldom  fails 
to  bring  before  us  her  image — the  child,  and  soon  to 
be  the  bride,  of  genius.     Was  she  ever,  like  Mirm, 
overheard  in  her  soliloquies,  and  did  she  bear  the 
shame,  accordingly,  in  blushes  which  still  rekindle  ai 
the  recollection  F     Did  the  rude  flshcrmen  of  the 
place  deem  her  wondrous  wise,  or  did  they  deem  her 
mad,  with  her  wandcriug  eye,  her  rapt  aiul  Reaming 
countenance,  her  light  step  moving  to  the  music  c^ 
her  maiden  meditation  ?  The  smooth  sand  retains  no 
trace  of  her  young  feet — ^to  the  present  race  she  is 
altogether  unknown ;  but  we  have  more  than  onoe 
seen  the  man,  and  the  lover  of  genius,  turn  round 
and  look  at  the  spot,  with  wanner  interest,  and  with 
briglitemug  eye,  as  wo  told  them  that  she  had  been 
there. 

We  have  spoken  of  Mrs.  Shelley's  similarity  in 
genius  to  her  husband — we  by  no  means  think  her  his 
equal.  She  has  not  his  subtlety,  swiftness,  wealth 
of  imagination,  and  is  never  caught  up  (like  Esekiel 
by  his  lock  of  hair)  into  the  same  rushing  whirlwind 
of  inspiration.  She  has  much,  however,  of  Ids  iinar 
giuative  and  of  his  speculative  qualities — ^her  ten- 
dency, like  his,  is  to  the  romantic^  the  ethereal,  and 
the  terrible.  The  tie  detaining  her,  as  well  as  him, 
to  the  earth,  is  slender — ^her  protest  against  society 
is  his,  copied  out  in  a  fine  finale  hand — ^her  style 
is  carefully  and  sucoessfuUy  modelled  upon  l^is — she 
bears,  in  brief,  to  him,  the  resemblance  whieh  Laone 
did  to  Laon,  which  Astarte  did  to  Man&ed.  Per- 
haps, indeed,  intercourse  with  a  being  so  peculiar, 
that  those  who  came  in  eontact  with,  either  with 
drew  from  him  in  hatred,  or  £^  into  the  current  of 
iufl  being;  vanquished  and  enthndled,  baa  somewhat 
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affected  the  originaUty,  and  narrowed  the  extent  of 
her  own  genius.  Indian  widows  used  to  fling  them- 
selves upon  the  funeral  pyre  of  their  husbands :  she 
has  thrown  upon  that  of  hers  her  mode  of  thought, 
her  mould  of  style,  her  creed,  her  heart,  her  all.  Her 
admiration  of  Shelley  was,  and  is,  au  idolatry.  Can 
we  wonder  at  it  ?  Separated  from  him  in  the  prime 
of  life,  with  all  his  faculties  in  the  fuiest  bloom  of 
promise,  with  peace  beginning  to  build  in  the  cre- 
vices of  his  torn  heart,  and  with  fame  hovering  ere 
it  stooped  upon  liis  head — separated,  too,  in  circum- 
stanoos  so  sudden  and  cruel — can  we  be  astonished 
that  from  the  wounds  of  love,  came  forth  the  blood 
of  worship  and  saenflce?  Wordsworth  speaks  of 
himself  as  feeling  for 

**  The  Old  Sea  soms  reTerantial  fear." 

But  in  the  mind  of  **  Mary"  there  must  lurk  a  feel- 
ing of  a  still  stronger  kind  toward  that  element 
which  Atf,  next  to  herself,  had  of  all  things  most  pas- 
sionately loved — ^wliich  he  trusted  as  a  parent — ^to 
which  he  exposed  liimself,  defenceless  (he  could  not 
swim,  he  cotdd  only  soar) — ^which  he  had  sung  in  many 
a  strain  of  matchless  sweetness,  but  which  betrayed 
and  destroyed  him — ^how  can  she,  without  horror,  hear 
the  boom  of  its  waves,  or  look  without  a  shudder, 
either  at  its  stormy  or  its  smiling  countenance  ? 
What  a  picture  she  presents  to  our  imagination,  run- 
ing  with  dishevelled  hair,  along  the  sea  shore,  ques- 
tioning all  she  met  if  they  could  tell  her  of  her  hus- 
band— ^nay,  shrieking  out  the  dreadful  question  to 
the  surges,  which,  like  a  dumb  murderer,  had  done 
th6  deed,  but  could  not  utter  the  confession  I 

Mrs.  Shelley's  genius,  though  true  and  powerful,  is 
monotonous  and  circumscribed — more  so  than  even 
her  father's — and,  in  this  point,  presents  a  strong 
contrast  to  her  husband's,  which  could  run  along 
every  note  of  the  gamut — be  witty  or  wild,  satiric^ 
or  sentimental,  didactic  or  dramatic,  epic  or  lyrical, 
as  it  pleased  lum.  She  has  no  mi,  nor  humour — 
little  (framatic  talent.  Strong  clear  description  of  the 
gloomier  scenes  of  nature,  or  the  darker  passions  of 
the  mind,  or  of  those  supernatural  objects  which 
her  fancy,  except  in  her  first  work,  somewhat  labori- 
ously creates,  is  her  forte.  Hence  her  reputation 
stiU  rests  upon  "Frankenstein;"  for  her  "Last  Man," 
"  Perkin  Warbeck,"  &c.,  are  far  inferior,  if  not  en- 
tirely unworthy  of  her  talents.  She  unquestionably 
made  him ;  but,  like  a  mule  or  a  monster,  he  has  had 
no  progeny. 

Can  any  one  have  forgot  the  interesting  account 
she  gives  of  her  first  conception  of  that  extraordi- 
nary story,  when  she  had  retired  to  rest,  her  fancy 
heated  by  hearing  ghost  tales ;  and  when  the  whole 
circumstances  of  the  story  appeared  at  once  before 
her  eye,  as  in  a  camera  obscura  ?  It  is  ever  thus,  we 
imagine,  that  truly  original  conceptions  are  produced. 
They  are  cast — ^not  wrought.  They  come  as  wholes, 
and  not  in  parts.  It  was  thus  that  Tarn  o'  Shanter 
completed,  along  Bums*  mind,  his  weird  and  tipsy 
gallop  in  a  single  hour.  Thus  Coleridge  composed 
the  outline  of  his  "  Ancient  Marinere,"  in  one  even- 
ing walk  near  Nether  Stowey.  So  rapidly  rose 
"  Frankenstein,"  which,  as  Moore  well  remarks,  has 
been  one  of  those  striking  conceptions  which  take 
hold  of  the  public  mind  at  once  and  for  ever. 


The  theme  is  morbid  and  disgusting  enough.  The 
stoiy  is  that  of  one  who  finds  out  the  principle  of 
life,  constructs  a  monstrous  being,  who,  because  his 
maker  fails  in  forming  a  female  companion  to  him, 
ultimately  murders  the  dearest  friend  of  his  bene^ 
factor,  and,  in  remorse  and  despair,  disappears  amid 
the  eternal  snows  of  the  North  Pole.  Nothing 
more  preposterous  than  the  meagre  outline  of  the 
story  exists  in  literature.  But  Mrs.  ShcUey  deserves 
great  credit,  nevertheless.  In  the  first  place,  she 
has  succeeded  in  her  delineation;  she  has  painted 
tliis  sliapeless  being  upon  the  unagination  of  the 
world  for  ever;  and  beside  Caliban,  and  Hecate, 
and  Death  in  Lil'e,  and  all  other  weird  and  gloomy 
creations,  this  nameless,  unfortunate,  involuntary, 
gigantic  unit  stands.  To  succeed  in  an  attempt  so 
darhig,  proves  at  once  the  power  of  the  author,  and 
a  certain  value  even  in  the  original  conception.  To 
keep  verging  perpetually  oh  the  luuit  of  the  absurd, 
and  to  produce  the  while  all  the  effects  of  the  su- 
blime, this  takes  and  tasks  very  high  faculties  in- 
deed. Occasionally,  we  admit,  she  does  overstep 
the  mark.  Thus  the  whole  scene  of  the  monster's 
education  in  the  cottage,  his  overhearing  the  read- 
ing of  the  "  Paradise  Lost,"  the  "  Sorrows  of  Wer- 
ter,"  &o.,  and  in  tliis  way  acquiring  knowledge  and 
refined  sentiments,  seems  unspeakably  ridiculous.  A 
Caco-demon  weeping  in  concert  with  Eve  or  Wcrter 
is  too  ludicrous  an  idea — as  absurd  as  though  he  had 
been  represented  as  boarded  at  Capsicum  HalL 
But  it  is  wonderful  how  delicately  and  gracefully 
Mrs.  Shelley  has  managed  the  whole  prodigious  busi- 
ness. She  touches  pitch  with  a  lady's  glove,  and 
is  not  defiled.  From  a  whole  forest  of  the  "  nettle 
danger"  she  extracts  a  sweet  and  plentiful  supply  of 
the  "  flower  safety."  With  a  fine  female  footing, 
she  preserves  the  narrow  path  wliich  divides  the 
terrible  from  the  disgusting.  She  unites,  not  in  a 
junction  of  words  alone,  but  in  effect,  the  "  horribly 
beautiful."  Her  monster  is  not  only  as  Caliban 
appeared  to  Trinculo — a  very  pretty  monster — ^but 
somewhat  poetical  and  pathetic  withal.  You  almost 
weep  for  him  in  his  utter  insulation.  Alone!  dread 
word,  though  it  were  to  be  alone  in  heaven!  Alone! 
word  hardly  more  dreadful  if  it  were  to  be  alone  in 
heU! 

"  Alone,  all,  all  alone. 
Alone  on  a  wide,  wide  sea; 
And  never  a  saint  took  pity  on 
My  soul  in  agony.** 

Thus  wrapt  around  by  his  loneliness,  as  by  a  silent 
bummg  chain,  does  this  gigantic  creature  run 
through  the  world,  like  a  lion  who  has  lost  his  mate, 
in  a  forest  of  fire,  seeking  for  his  kindred  being,  but 
seeking  for  ever  in  vain. 

He  is  not  only  alone,  but  alone  because  he  has 
no  being  Hke  hun  throughout  the  whole  universe. 
What  a  solitude  within  a  solitude  ! — ^solitude  com- 
parable only  to  that  of  the  Alchemist  in  St.  Leon, 
when  he  buries  his  last  tie  to  humanity  in  his  wife's 
grave,  and  goes  on  his  way,  "  friendless,  friendless, 
alone,  alone." 

What  a  scene  is  the  process  of  his  creation,  and 
especially  the  hour  when  he  first  began  to  brMthe, 
to  open  his  ill-favoured  eyes,  and  to  stretch  his  ill- 
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shapen  anns,  toward  his  terrified  author,  who,  for  the 
first  time,  becomes  aware  of  the  enormity  of  the 
mistake  he  has  committed ;  who  has  had  a  giant's 
strength,  and  used  it  tyranously  like  a  giant,  and 
who  shudders  and  shrinks  back  from  his  own  horrible 
handy-work !  It  is  a  type,  whether  intended  or  not, 
bf  the  fate  of  genius,  whenever  it  dares  either  to 
revile,  or  to  resist,  the  common  laws  and  obligations, 
and  conditions  of  man  and  the  universe.  Better, 
better  far  be  blasted  with  the  lightnings  of  heaven, 
than  by  the  recoil,  upon  one's  own  head,  of  one  false, 
homeless,  returning,  reveftging  thought. 

Scarcely  second  to  her  description  of  the  moment 
when,  at  midnight,  and  under  the  light  of  a  waning 
moon,  the  monster  was  bom,  is  his  sudden  appari- 
tion upon  a  glacier  among  the  high  Alps.  This 
scene  strikes  us  the  more,  as  it  seems  the  fulfilment 
of  a  fear  which  all  have  felt,  who  have  foimd  them- 
selves alone  among  such  desolate  regions.  Who 
has  not  at  times  trembled  lest  those  ghastlier  and 
drearier  places  of  nature,  which  abound  in  our  own 
Highlands,  should  bear  a  different  progeny  from  the 
ptarmigan,  the  sheep,  the  raven,  or  the  eagle — ^lest  the 
mountain  should  suddenly  crown  itself  with  a  Titanic 
spectre,  and  the  mist,  disparting,  reveal  demonaic 
forms,  and  the  lonely  moor,  discover  its  ugly  dwarf, 
afl  if  dropped  down  from  the  overhanging  thunder 
doud — and  the  forest  of  pines  show  unearthly  shapes 
sailing  among  their  shades — and  the  ^cataract  over- 
boil with  its  own  wild  creations  ?  Thus  fitly,  amid 
scenery  like  that  of  some  dream  of  nightmare,  on  a 
glacier  as  on  a  throne,  stands  up  before  the  eye  of 
his  own  maker,  the  miscreation,  and  he  cries  out, 

"  Whence  and  what  art  thou,  execrable  shape  V 
In  darkness  and  distance,  at  last,  the  being 
disappears,  and  the  imagination  dares  hardly 
pursue  him  as  he  passes  amid  those  congenial 
shapes  of  colossal  size,  terror,  and  mystery,  which 
we  fancy  to  haunt  those  outskirts  of  existence, 
with,  behind  them  at  midnight,  "  all  Europe  aud 


Asia  fast  asleep,  and  before  them  the  silent  im- 
mensity and  Palace  of  the  Eternal,  to  which  our 
sun  is  but  a  porch-lamp." 

Altogether,  the  work  is  wonderfol  as  the  work 
of  a  girl  of  eighteen.  She  has  never  since  folly 
equalled  or  approached  its  power,  nor  do  we  ever 
expect  that  she  shall.  One  distinct  addition  to 
our  original  creations  must  be  conceded  her — ^and 
it  is  no  little  praise  ;  for  there  are  few  writers 
of  fiction  who  have  done  so  much  out  of  Ger- 
many. What  are  they,  in  this  respect,  to  onr 
painters — ^to  Fuseli,  with  his  quaint  brain,  so 
prodigal  of  unearthly  shapes — ^to  John  Martin, 
who  has  created  over  his  head  a  whole  dark, 
frowning,  but  magnificent  wcrld — or  to  David 
Scott,  our  own  most  cherished  friend,  in  whoso 
studio,  while  standing  surrounded  by  pictured 
poems  of  such  startling  originality,  such  austere 
selection  of  theme,  and  such  solemn  dignity  of 
treatment  (forgetting  not  himself,  the  grave, 
mild,  quiet,  shadowy  enthusiast,  with  his  slow, 
deep,  sepulchral  t<Mies),  you  are  almost  tempted 
to  exclaim,  "  How  dreadful  is  this  place !  " 

Of  one  promised  and  anticipated  task  we  must, 
ere  we  close,  respectfully  remind  Mrs.  Shelley  ;  it 
is  of  the  life  of  her  husband.  That,  even  after 
Captain  Medwyn's  recent  work,  has  evidently 
yet  to  be  written.  No  hand  but  hers  can  write 
it  well.  Critics  may  anatomise  his  qualities — 
she  only  can  paint  his  likeness.  In  proclaiming 
his  praise,  exaggeration  in  her  will  be  pardoned  ; 
and  in  unveiling  his  faults,  tenderness  may  be  ex- 
pected tvpm  her ;  she  alone,  we  believe,  after  all, 
fully  understands  him  ;  she  alone  fully  knows  the 
particulars  of  his  outer  and  inner  history ;  and 
we  hope  and  believe,  that  her  biography  will  be 
a  monument  to  his  memory,  as  lasting  as  the 
Euganean  hills  ;  and  her  lament  over  his  loss  aa 
sweet  as  the  everlasting  dirge,  sung  in  their  "  late 
remorse  of  love,"  by  the  waters  of  the  Italian 
sea. 


THE    INWARD    VOICE. 

BT  WILLUM  ANDEKSOIT,  AUTHOE  OP  «  LANDSCAPE  LYRICS." 


A  voiCB  within  is  sounding  ever, 
With  the  onward  march  of  Time  ; 

As  the  rushing  of  life's  river 
Echoes  back  its  passiog  chime. 

When  with  joy  the  heart  is  bounding. 
Ere  the  world  the  mind  enslaves. 

Bold  and  high  its  tones  are  sounding, 
Like  the  dash  of  ocean  waves. 

Doth  there  aught  of  care  or  sorrow 
To  the  boaom's  pulses  cling? 

List !  it  tells  us  that  to-morrow 
Will  sweet  consolations  bring. 

Long  the  way,  and  dark,  and  dreary 
Would  our  pilgrimage  be  here. 

Were  it  not  tliat  to  the  weary 
Comes  its  song  of  hope  to  cheer. 

Hope  from  out  of  some  sweet  nooklet 
Of  the  heart  sends  forth  its  lay, 
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Soft  as  murmur  of  the  brooklet 
As  it  wanders  on  its  way. 

When  life's  trouble  is  the  sorest. 
Comes  it  to  refresh  the  hours, 

As  the  breeze  that  shakes  the  forest    * 
Passes  gently  o'er  the  flowers. 

Oft,  when  wasted  with  long  illness. 

Fain  the  spirit  would  depart, 
Hope's  sweet  song  has  broke  the  stiUness, 

And  revived  the  drooping  hearL 

Dreams  of  odours  from  the  wild  wood 

Doth  its  gentle  carol  bring ; 
Soft  as  lullaby  of  childhood. 

Or  the  flow  of  mountain-spring. 

Life  to  sweeten  and  to  brighten. 
Has  the  inward  voice  been  given  ; 

Earth's  dull  gloom  to  cheer  and  lighten 
With  the  hopes  and  joys  of  heaven. 
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HISTORICAL  PORTRAITS,  AUTOGRAPHS.  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS.* 


Wk  do  not  remember  having  ever  been  so  deeply  impressed 
with  the  feeling  of  how  little  is  in  some  instances  re- 
quired, how  much  in  others  to  establish,  or  confirm  the  facts 
of  bygone  periods,  as  when  eng^ed  for  a  few  days  in  ransack- 
ing a  very  singular  collection  of  portraits,  aut()graphs,  and 
illustrations,  which  has  been  the  accmnolation  of  years,  by  an 
Edinbui^h  bookseller  of  taste  and  intelligence.  It  is  Lady 
Blessington,  we  think,  who  indulges  in  &ome  affecting  senti- 
ment over  a  bundle  of  old  letters  awakening  the  lost  feelings 
of  the  moment  to  which  they  bear  reference,  and  restoring  as 
in  a  dream  emotions  and  sensations  long  since  passed  away. 
Bnt,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  Sir  Walter 
Kaleigh,  baffled  to  detect  jbhe  real  truth  of  an  incident  which 
broke  out  beneath  his  prison  window,  threw  his  great  history 
of  tlie  world  in  the  fire,  in  the  hopelessness  of  attaining  a 
correct  representation  of  civil  affairs  ?  Betwixt  the  perishable 
memorials  spared  by  time,  and  the  confficting  assertions  of 
literary  authority,  some  sort  of  union  is  however  formed  in 
collections  such  as  those  of  Mr.  Watson,  the  gentleman  to 
whom  we  have  alluded.  All  we  may  have  read,  or  aU  we 
may  have  heard,  crmcerning  the  personages  and  events  of  which 
his  collection  forms  the  record,  is  there  found  recalled  and 
concentrated  by  the  presence  of  tangible  memorials.  Their 
wonderful  inflnence  over  the  memory  and  the  imagination  it 
is  needless  to  describe.  Next  to  a  living  and  moving  revival 
of  the  scenes  they  commemorate,  we  know  of  nothing  more 
expressly  calculated  to  arrest  and  rivet  the  attention  of  the 
historical  student.  The  reigns  of  sovereigns,  the  characters  of 
princes,  the  achievements  of  heroes,  the  works  of  poets,  the 
labours  of  philosophers,  the  progress  of  the  arts,  and  even  of 
civilization,  are  rapidly  but  correctly  recalled  by  the  8ur>'ey. 
It  is  alike  with  pleasure  and  surprise  that  wo  have  been  per- 
mitted to  revel  in  whole  hecatombs  of  Mr.  Watson's  fasciculi 
of  rare  and  beautiful  prints,  manuscripts,  literary  and  artist  ical 
curiosities,  collected  we  know  not  whence,  procured  we  know 
not  how,  but  certainly  combined  with  skill,  talent,  enterprise, 
and  effect,  which  entitles  him  to  the  public  confidence  and 
support,  for  fxicilities  towards  the  completion  of  what  we 
cannot  but  r^ard  as  a  great  national  work. 

In  a  description  of  the  objects  of  liis  collection,  which  Mr. 
Watson  has  drawn  up,  he  has  defined  them  somewhat  as 
follows : — 

He  has  sought  to  combine  the  best  engravings,  being  por- 
traits of  eminent  characters  from  the  earliest  period  of  British 
histoTy  to  the  present  time,  with  autographs,  consisting  of. 
manuscript  letters,  poems,  and  other  Uterary  productions,  state 
papers,  and  official  documents.  Superadded  to  these  are  gene- 
ral illustrations,  composed  of  prints  and  drawings  of  remark- 
able historical  events ;  representations  of  the  birth-places,  re- 
sidences, and  monuments  of  distinguished  personages ;  every- 
thing, in  short,  of  a  pictorial  nature,  tending  to  elucidate 
British  history,  or  to  confer  interest  on  individual  biography. 

Portraits,  autographs,  and  illustrations,  are  thus  made  to 
present  memoriab  of  men  conspicuous  in  our  history,  litera- 
ture, science,  or  the  arts.  It  is  the  collector's  desire,  we  per- 
ceive, to  carry  elucidation  of  this  design  the  length  of  col- 
lectmg  portraits,  autographs,  and  signed  documents,  of  Euro- 
pean sovereigns,  and  celebrated  individuals  of  foreign  countries, 
whose  names  would  naturally  occur  in  any  general  history  of 
Great  Britain.  The  prominent  characters  of  the  French  Ee- 
volution,  and  the  remarkable  men  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  are  especially  regarded  as  worthy  of  attention  by  the 
collector  in  carrying  out  his  work. 

In  the  meantime,  the  mass  of  materials  to  which  we  have 
gained  access  from  Mr.  Watson  may  be  said  to  be  characterised, 
notwithstanding  their  extent  and  variety,  by  tact  and  judgment 
in  their  assemblage,  arrangement,  and  selection,  of  a  rare  qua- 
lity indeed.  The  different  varieties  of  manuscripts  are  ex- 
pressly adapted  to  exliibit  the  public  in  conjunction  with  the 
private  capacity  of  each  individual.  Thus,  with  respect  to  the 
most  eminent  public  characters,  we  do  not  only  see  them  stalk- 
ing in  historic  dignify,  or  dimly  revealed  in  the  studied  phases 
of  such  a  part  as  a  biographer,  with  preconceived  notions,  may 


will  them  to  appear  to  play ;  but  we  behold  at  once  the  public 
action  and  the  private  trait  of  character,  speaking  for  itself, 
sometimes  in  contemporary  representations  issued  without  re- 
ference to  posterity,  and  oflen  certified  under  the  actor^s  own 
hand.  Nothing  could  be  more  interesting.  The  man  of  letters 
presents  us  with  the  coinage  of  the"  brain  fresh  from  the  mint, 
with  the  marks  of  the  file  upon  it ;  bis  very  mental  process, 
by  which  he  climbed  the  altitudes  of  thought,  revealed  un- 
consciously by  the  corrections  and  alterations  of  the  pen.  The 
profound  investigations  of  the  man  of  science  are  placed  oc- 
casionally side  by  side,  with  some  simple  unpremeditated  note, 
which  instantly  discloses,  amidst  his  loffy  speculations,  that 
"  one  touch  of  nature"  which  "  makes  the  whole  world  kin.* 
The  courtly  or  official  letter  of  the  statesman  is  relieved  against 
the  back-ground  of  his  familiar  epistles.  The  warlike  com- 
mander figures  as  a  hero  in  his  military  or  naval  despatch,  and 
as  a  mere  man  in  his  friendly  communication.  The  monarch 
is  seen  to  issue  his  edict  from  the  throne,  and  the  confidential 
missive  from  the  closet.  And  all  this  is  comprehended  at  a 
glance — ^the  external  and  internal  life — ^the  double  characters 
of  men — ^the  mingled  stream  of  human  existence — glides  past, 
with  these  memorials  on  its  wave.  It  is  the  pride  of  the  col- 
lector to  connect  together  a  masterly  old  portnut,  an  antique 
view,  an  ancient  representation,  the  written  characters  traced 
by  the  living  hand,  expressive  either  of  familiar  thoughts  or 
intellectual  efforts ;  and  it  wiU,  we  think,  appear  from  the  de- 
tails of  his  success  which,  from  access  to  the  collection  we 
have  been  enabled  to  adduce,  that  he  has  in  reality  formed  a 
combination  sufficiently  impressive  to  suggest  vividly  the 
past,  and  comprise  within  a  nut-shell  volumes  of  biography. 

Such  indeed  is  the  suggestive  nature  of  the  materials  with 
which  Mr.  Watson  has  surrounded  the  personages  of  story, 
that  we  really  believe  his  labours  will  be  found  in  many 
instances  to  have  contributed  a  better  understanding  of  the 
character  and  position  of^rominent   men  than   previously 
existed.     The  process  he  has  toiployed  is  undoubtedly  simple 
but  laborious,  and,  if  we  may  surmise,  expensive ;  yet  it  is 
efficacious.     Of  this  the  public,  we  trust,  will  ere  long  be  satis- 
fied,  as  the  compiler  has  announced  his  intention  to  print  in 
chronological  order  such  of  the  manuscripts  as  are  considered 
suitable,  and  possessed  of  adequate  interest,  with  fac-nmUe 
representations,    biographical    memoranda,    and    explanatory 
notes.     It  seems,  however,  impossible  to  Mr.  Watson  himself 
to  convey  by  means  of  publication  an  adequate  notion  of  the 
superb  folio  portraits  which  he  has  assembled  together.     And 
in  the  survey  which  we  have  obtained  of  his  collection,  we 
have  endeavoured  to  indicate  the  beauty  and  consequence  of 
these  works  of  art,  with  the  view  of  supplying  a  faint  and 
imperfect  notion  of  them  in  our  own  way.     It  must  neverthe- 
less be  acknowledged  that  a  mass  of  such  materials,  amounting 
to  some  fifty  volumes  foho,  may  as  readily  be  judged  of  by 
means  of  the  limited  number  of  selections  we  can  possibly 
overtake,  as  the  edifice  which  was  offered  for  sale  by  the 
pedant  might  be  judged  of  by  the  brick  he  carried  in  his 
pocket.     Selection  itself  is  out  of  the  question.     We  can  only 
profess  to  offer  at  random  a  series  of  characters  and  illus- 
trations from  the  suggestions  arising  out  of  an  inspection 
of  Mr.  Watson's  volumes.      And  we  beg  leave  to  observe 
that  we  have  ventured  to  do  so  in  a  manner  which  would 
probably  occasion  a  shock  to  the  compiler  were  he  able  to 
surmise  our  intentions  ;  for,  regardless  of  the  order  of  time  and 
place,  precedence  or  popularity,  we  have  dished  off  a  ramb- 
ling succession  of  characters  of  every  description,  in  perfect 
Mosaic.     If  reason  must  be  rendered  to  Mr.  Watson  and  our 
readers  for  this  Oothic  innovation,  we  must  urge  the  tyrant's 
plea,  "  necessity."     Chronological  order  and  s}'stematic  classi- 
fication are  all  very  well  in  their  places,  but  migj:it  seem  too 
formal  in  the  sort  of  sketches  which  we  have  it  alone  in  our 
power  to  offer.     And  if  it  will  at  all  appease  the  m(me9  of  the 
mighty  dead,  who,  through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Watson,  maj^ 
seem  to  claim  an  equal  share  of  our  passing  regard  with  those 
on  whom  we  happen  to  have  bestowed  it,  we  are  ready  to 
acknowledge  that  chance  has  chiefly  dictated  our  selection,  and 
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that  the  names  of  hundred;',  good  as  they,  may  be  found  as 
amply  illuutrated  in  his  volumes. 

Amonji^t  the  illustrious  and  attractive  themes  we  have  left 
untouched,  we  may  name  the  royal  names  of  Queen  Anne,  the 
Georges,  and  "William  IV. ;  of  Charles  V.  and  the  other  Empe- 
rors of  Germany  ;  of  Frederick  and  the  Kings  of  Prussia ;  of 
Prancis  I.,  Henry  IV.,  and  Louis  XIV.  of  France :  statesmen, 
such  as  Burlciu'li,  Walsingham,  Godolphin,  Sunderland,  Bute, 
North,  Pitt,  Fox,  Burke,  Sheridan,  Hasting,  Canninj?,  and 
Grey:  Ecclesiastics — Usher,  Tenison,  Sherlock,  Warburton, 
Ixjvvth,  Paley,  Andrew  Melville,  the  leaders  of  the  Covenan- 
ters, and  Blair:  Slothard,  David  AUan,  Wilkie,  Northcote, 
Haeburu,  L:\wTcnce,  and  tlie  painters :  Reiinie,  Telford,  and 
the  en^neers:  Garrick  and  the  players :  Ben  Johnson,  Wal- 
ler, Swift,  Addison,  Yonug,  Allan  Ramsay,  Richardson,  Smol- 
let,  Sterne,  Hume,  Robertson,  Gibbon,  Cowper,  Beattie,  Bums, 
Byron,  Coleridge,  Southey,  Campbell,  and  all  the  wits,  his- 
torians, and  poets:  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Liebnitz,  Linuanis, 
and  other  foreign  names  familiar  to  our  literature,  our  science, 
or  our  art :  Montrose,  Monk,  Marlborough,  Abercrombie, 
Moore,  and  the  great  military  commanders  :  Howard  of  Effing- 
ham, Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  Byng,  Rodney,  Howe,  Hood,  and 
the  illustrious  admirals  :  Bruce,  Park,  and  the  travellers :  the 
Chancelloi-s  before  Lord  Campbell ;  and  many  others,  which 
we  dare  not  pause  to  enumerate,  although  the  collections  of 
MSS.  and  illustrations  relating  to  them  are  in  as  complete  a 
condition  as  any  on  which  we  have  entered. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  if,  in  the  limited  selection  we  have 
been  enabled  to  present,  the  vast  mass  of  the  materials  under 
review  may  have  in  any  instance  led  to  confusion  of  names, 
dates,  or  events,  the  prc^ssure  of  time  and  space  must  plead  an 
apology  for  what  is  almost  inevitable  on  our  part ;  but  which 
we  must  do  Mr.  Watson  the  justice  to  say  is,  under  no  cir- 
cumstances, to  be  traced  to  him.      Tlic  foUo  portraits  which 
Mr.  Watson  has  collected  of  Mary  Quet:n  or  SfOTS,  besides  be- 
ing very  bejuitiful  as  works  of  art,  are,   in  the  state  of  the 
question  regarding  the  likeness  of  that  queenly  beaut}',  in  them- 
$clvcs  a  complete  historical  study.      Except  in  the  dark  viva- 
city of  live  eyes,  which   are  uniibnn  features  throughout  this 
series,  favouring  the  supposition  of  their  having  been  of  a  ches- 
nnt  colour,  juid  uot  of  a  grey  or  hazel,  the  diversity  which  per- 
plexes us  in  all  the  supposed  likenesses  of  Mary  is  not  awant- 
ing  here.     It  is  such,  indeed,  Jis  to  lead  us  to  question  ^he- 
tbcr  an  authentic  portrait  of  this  nnfortimate  queen  exists. 
Horace  Wjdpole,  whose  doubts  on  liistorical  subjects  are  noto- 
rious, was  pretty  much  of  the  same  opinion  ;  yet  admitted  the 
orif^^'nality  and  authenticity  of  the  portrait  in  possession  of  the 
Earl  of  ^ilortou,  painted  when  Mary  wjis  at  Lochleven.     Mr. 
Glassford  Bell,  her  biographer,  explains  the  cause  of  the  con- 
fusion which  has  in  this  ij^stsincc  arisen,  by  tracing  the  impo- 
sitions practised  by  picture  dealers  to  the  unprecedented  de- 
mand for  likenesses  of  Marj'.     A  temptation  was  thus  created 
to  palm  off  every-  picture  that  could  be  picked  up  on  the  Con- 
tinent, bearing  in  costume  or  aspect  the  least  resemblance  to 
the  Scouibli  Queen,  as  origiruils.     Ladies  of  rank,  flattered  by 
the  belief  of  resembling  her,  even  had  their  portraits  painted 
a  la  Mary  Si u art.     Many  of  these,   and  especially  those  of  a 
cclebnited  beauty,  the  Compiesa  de  Mansfeldt,  are  known  to 
Iiavc  passed  current  jis  Maries.     Mr.  Bell  accords  authenticity 
to  two  portraits  of  Marj-  in  this  countrj- — one  at  Logiealmond, 
representing  her  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  the  other  in  the  pri- 
vate apartiuents  of  Hamilton  Palace,  at  a  more  advanced  period 
of  life.      To  a  third,  adoptt^d  by  Miss  Benger,  he  allows  a 
genuine  reputation;   it  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury  at  llattield  House.     But  it  seems  as  if,  whilst  plac- 
iug  bis  greatest  reliance  on,  and  yielding  the  preference  of  adop- 
tion to  the  work  of  an  Italian  artist,  painted  for  the  Earl  of 
Orkney,  one  of  Mark's  natural  brothers,  Mr.  Bell  is  constrain- 
ed, like  Chalmers,  to  give  up  all  the  conflicting  *■* originals,"  and 
betake  himself  to  a  C(»mposition  portmit  by  the  artist  Pailou, 
made   at  Chalmers'  instigjition,  from  a  comparison  of  Lord 
Morton's  original  and  sc.cnd  others  discovered  since  Walpole 
wrote,  one  in  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew  at  Autwer]),  another 
in  the  Scotch  Cuncrre  at  Douay,   and  a  third  iu  the  Scotch 
College  at  Paris,     Mr.  Bell,  however,   in  criticising  this  pro- 
duction by  tljc  st:'.ndard  of  the  Orkney  portrait,  avowedly  taken 
at  the  girlish  age  of  fourteen,  is  hardly  entitled  to  object  to 
the  IJicc  as  "  a  good  deal  too  round  and  plump." 
^  In  the  remarkable  prints  which  Mr.  Watson  has  succeeded 


in  bringing  together,  we  shall  have  to  notice  a  very  beautiful 
one,  from  a  different  source,  marked  by  this  very  peculiarity. 
But  we  must  premise,  that  in  the  earliest  of  his  folios,  which, 
from  the  style  of  art,  rude  enough  and  little  else  than  out- 
line, might  be  pronounced,  as  nearly  as  possible,  contemporarv , 
the  artist  does  not  seem  to  have  been  deeply  impressed  with 
Mar}''s  beauty,  except  in  the  unfailing  effect  he  has  iiuparted 
to  the  dark  orb-hke  eyes.  She  is  in  the  French  costume  of  tlie 
period,  close  fitting  to  the  neck  and  figure,  and  seen  in  several 
other  portraits.  A  fan  of  feathers  graces  her  h^id,  and  around 
her  neck  are  suspended  tv^o  massive  chains  of  twisted  gold,  one 
of  which  .s(;cure8  a  huge  brilliant,  the  other  a  large  pear- 
shaped  pearl. 

It  is  in  the  beautiful  foHo  mezzotint  of  Simon,  a  rich  speci- 
men of  that  gorgeous  style  of  art,  that  the  fiili  soft  features  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  the  large  lustrous  eyes,  the  neatly  ar- 
ranged rich  hair,  half-shrouded  in,  but  strongly  contrasted  with, 
the  black  velvet  caul,  and  the  ruti'  of  auowj-  ermine  about  the 
neck,  hemmed  by  a  magnilicent  pearl  necklace,  combine  assur- 
edly in  the  most  pleasing,  and,  for  aught  we  can  see,  iji  the  most 
genuine  record,  we  possess,  of  Queen  Mary's  features. 

Vertue's  engraving  from  Zuchari's  picture,  in  Lord  Carlton  s 
collection,  displays  the  exquisite  tasle  of  the  stately  Mary  in 
the  matter  of  costume  ;  a  taste  which,  at  an  earlier  period,  whis- 
pered to  her,  amidst  the  blaze  of  fashion  in  France,  to  array 
her  budding  form  in  the  splendours  of  the  Stuart  tartaa,  till 
Brantorae  and  the  Parisian  fops  declared  that  "in  the  barbarous 
fashion  of  the  savages  of  her  country,  slie  appeared  a  gudd^s 
in  a  mortal  body,"  and  asked  themselves,  "  if  she  appeared  .so 
beautiful  thus  hah'iUe  a  la  Sai(rojje^  v^hat  must  she  not  be  in 
her  rich  and  lovely  robes  maJc  a  In  Francaise,  ou  F EiperinoU^ 
or  with  a  bonnet  a  riialierfne ;  or  in  her  flowing  white  dress, 
contending  in  vain  with  the  whiteness  of  her  skin."     In  the 
engraving  we  are  now  considering,  she  is  clothed  in  the  same 
tight  fitting  dress  already  noticed,  the  dress  a  la  Francaiu^  ac- 
cording to  Bran  tome,  pufled  up  at  the  shoulders,  and  covered 
with  a  profuse  arabesque  pattern,  or  rather  design,  eTidently 
in  erabroiderv,  to  the   use  of  v.hich,  we  ascertain  firom  uanv 
circumstances,  that  she  was  partiol.     A  sprig  of  roses  heJd  iu 
the  hand  is  beautifully  rendered,  and  even  the  style  cl  the 
jeM'ellery  with  which  the  fingers  are  covert,  may  be  traced  by 
tlie  curious  in  vfrtu.     A  fine  landscape   perspective   appear* 
through  the  large  window  of  the  a|:artmeut.     The  portrait  is 
three-fourths  full.     It  is  worthv  of  remark,  that  in  contradis- 
tinction  froiti  the  mere  a  la  Mirry  Hlnail  portnuts,  both  tkis 
and  the  fonner  engraving  deviate  from  what  Brantome  terms 
the  head  dress  a  riial'teime.     The  cap  or  caul  is  in  this  instance 
closely  fitted  to  the  back  of  the  heiul,  and  is  like  the  principal 
dress  of  raisetl  embroidery,  but  the  hair,  in  front,  is  turned  to- 
wards either  side,  in  those  waving  ridges  which  characterise 
the  Italian  bonnet. 

Another  large  foUo,  after  the  same  master,  a  plate  possessing 
all  the  peculiar  softness  of  the  line  engraving  of  Bartolozti,  by 
whom  it  is  executed,  affords  us  fuU  lengths  of  Mary  and  iier 
son.  The  embryo  pedant  is  in  petticoats,  and  in  oac  of  thctse 
beautifully  embroidered  dresses  wliich  we  have  just  described. 
Both  parent  and  child  are  distinguished  by  magni£cent  point 
lace  cuffs  and  collars,  the  glorj^  of  the  picttires  of  VandycJt. 
Tlie  Queen,  in  this  instance,  is  attired  iu  black,  and  diarac- 
teristically  holds  in  her  left  hand  a  missal,  with  loose  ribbons 
or  ties  instead  of  clasps.  Her  index  finger  is  inserted  beiw»c« 
the  leaves,  wlrilsit  her  right  hand  is  laid  gently  on  the  head  of 
her  child.  Care  has  already  set  its  impress  on  her  cheek ; 
and  the  half-neglected  Imir  escapes  from  under  the  small  lace 
cap  or  bonuet,  a  la  Mary  Staarl — so  different  from  the  stale 
of  the  toilet  in  the  younger  portraits.  We  necessarily  have 
misgivings  of  the  genuineness  of  this  portrait.  It  striltcs  us 
as  being  more  probably  a  composition.  James,  a  crowued  king 
at  the  age  of  seven,  and  a  precocious  pupil  of  a  renowned  peda- 
gogue long  before,  seems  already  to  have  attained  those  years 
un  breeched.  And  Mary,  with  her  missal  in  hand,  was  likely 
to  be  more  jealously  watched  by  the  Lords  of  the  Covenant, 
than  tlie  conjunction  with  htr  young  son  iu  tbis  picture 
implies. 

Of  Houbrakeu's  engraving,  the  foHo  print  aftcar  Oliver's 
picture  is  a  lovely  specimen.  It  represents  a  bust  of  the 
Queen.  The  scene  of  her  disrobing  for  the  block  hi  Fother- 
ingay  Castle,  is  given  in  a  compartment  below.  How  dif- 
fcicut  /rom  another  disrobing  scene  of  which  history  iufornu 
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US ! — ^vrhen,  upon  beiag  united  to  Barnlcy,  she  laid  aside  her 
sable  garments  to  intimate  forgetfulness  of  grief  for  tUe  death 
of  her  fijst  husband;  and,  in  compliance  with  an  old  custom, 
as  many  of  the  Lords  as  could  approach  near  enough,  were 
permitted  to  assist  in  unrobing  her,  by  taking  out  a  pin.  The 
mingled  mehuicholy  ajul  beauty  of  this  head  realises  more  of 
Queen  Mary  tlum  idmost  any  <k  tiie  other  portraits.  The  fire 
iH  the  eye,  and  the  proud  curl  on  the  lip,  the  splendour  and 
aocnnuqr  of  attire,  stmggling  for  effect  against  the  marks  of 
grief,  10  legible  in  the  sunken  chedc  and  grinded  liair,  bespeak 
at  onoc  the  loveliness  of  the  woman  and  the  misfortunes  of 
the  Queen. 

As  already  stated,  the  portraits  of  Mary  Stuart  are  nt  onoe 
so  numerong  and  so  yarious,  that  we  know  not  which  to 
accept,  and  begin  to  doubt  if  there  in  truth  exists  a  genuine 
portrait  of  her  at  ail.  The  miniature  shown  in  Holyrood  is 
wdl  known  to  be  spurious,  and  of  comparatively  modem  manu- 
&otaTe. 

Two  gmaUMT  folios  tiian  those  we  have  noticed  are  by 
Yeitue,  after  an  ancient  painting  in  St.  James's  Palaoe,  1580, 
and  another  by  Gaywood,  engraved  in  1653.  They  represent 
the  Queen  in  half-length,  with  point  lace  friUs.  Gaywood*s  is 
choracterietic.  Mary  is  seen  in  the  dress  in  whidi  she  went 
to  execution,  dating,  with  crossed  hands,  a  wooden  crofs  to 
hee  bosom.  She  is  enveloped  in  a  black  mantle,  with  a  small 
orown  upon  her  head.  Along  with  this  portrait,  Mr.  Watson 
presonres  her  autograph — 

"  Your  own  Cetful 
"frind, 

"  Marie  R." 

There  are  nnmerotis  other  portzmits  of  lesser  note  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Soots  ;  and,  as  connected  with  her  history,  striking 
portmits  of  Lennox  and  Bamley,  father  and  son.  That  of  the 
t'nther  is  oharacterised  at  once  by  simplicity  and  iutcdligeuce. 
iLffigies,  apparently  of  the  same  personages,  are  found  in  an  (dd 
print,  quaintly  and  confusedly  enough  purporting  to  be  taken 
from  "  tkevr  moiier's  tomb  "  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Minor  landscape  views  have  been  collected  of  linlithgow,  as 
Mary's  birth  place ;  of  the  ruins  of  Cruickston  Castle,  and  its 
foinod  yew  tree,  (now,  alas,  no  more,)  the  scone  of  Mar/s 
honeymoon  with  Dan^y,  and  the  seat  of  the  Damley 
8icwarts;  of  CnugmiUar,  Dunbar,  Dumbarton,  Niddry,  and 
Jjocldeven  Castles,  as  well  as  other  places,  recalling  the  events 
of  her  chequered  history. 

Along  with  l^tler's  own  MS.,  corrections,  and  interlinea- 
tions of  the  aoeount  of  the  murder  of  AixKio,  given  in  his 
iiifitory  of  Scotland,  Mr.  Wat^n  has  put  up  a  view  of  lioly- 
rood  Palace  front  at  the  period.  It  will  be  generally  known 
that  the  apartments  in  whidi  this  de^d  oi  blood  was  consum- 
knated  stiU  remain  as  at  the  date  of  their  occupancy  by  Maiy.* 
A  finished  chalk  drawing  of  the  porch,  from  the  east,  by 
Leggat,  after  Kunciman,  is  however  given,  and  becomes  the 
more  interesting  from  the  fust  of  the  porch  having  been  re- 
moved. The  interior  of  Queen  Mary's  doset,  and  a  spirited 
outline  after  Opie's  picture  of  the  murder,  are  added.  There 
is  also  a  carious  etching,  supposed  to  have  some  refnenee  to 
these  awfidi  events.  It  represents  apparantly  the  interior  of 
the  Palace,  with  guards  upon  duty  amidst  the  pillars,  in  the 
^stance.  A  person  is  in  the  act  of  receiving  a  fee  or  bribe 
from  the  Queen,  who  has  jost  quitted  a  ohaur  or  throne,  to 
pass  out  through  the  half-opened  portal. 

Views  of  the  ancient  Kiric  dt  field,  or  the  site  of  the 
.present  University  of  Edinbui^h,  tlien  succeed,  exhibiting  the 
catastrophe  of  the  blowing  up,  and  afterwards  the  ruiuB  of 
the  building.  There  is  an  angel  Uowing  a  trumpet  over  the 
-exploding  ruins,  and  displaying  a  scroU,  on  whidi  is  inscribed 
*'  detection,"  whilst  apart  below,  sits  a  man  like  an  Evangelist, 
ready  to  record  the  reveUtion.  A  medaUion  portrait  of  Mary 
significantly  appears  in  the  comer.  The  engcawr  gives  his 
name,  "E.  Kirkwall." 

The  unfought  batUe  of  Carbery  Hill  ia  another  pictorial 
scene  in  Mary's  career. 

*  "  It  is,"  says  Mr.  Bell, "  a  curious  and  interesting  fact,  that 
notwithstanding  i^  the  changes  wliich  time  has  wrought  in  the 
PalHce  of  Holyrood^  the  very  cabinet  in  which  Mnry  supped  on 
this  eventful  evening,  as  well  as  the  adjoining  roomB  and  pas- 
sages througii  which  the  conspirators  came,  still  exist  in  nearly 
<jiie  sviie.stfttelA  which  they  w^xe  i^  the  yeftr  }fi06.'* 


Bolton  Castle,  Hardwick  Hall,  Chatsworth,  and  the  various 
other  places  of  her  confinement  in  England,  are  followed  by  a 
series  of  scenes  at  Fotheringay,  engraved  by  B.  Picart ;  and 
views  of  Peterborough  Cathedral,  where  she  was  first  interred, 
Westminster  Abbey,  to  which  tlie  body  was  after\var4s  re- 
moved, and  the  monument  to  her  memory  in  Westminster. 

Linked  to  the  MS.  of  T\'tler's  History  and  the  memorials 
of  Queen  Maiy,  Mr.  Watson  has  put  up,  with  an  engraving  of 
"The  Lament  of  Queen  Mary,"  an  original  MS.  of  "The 
Lament  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  a  Ballad,"  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Bobert  Bums,  and  containing  various  readings  dif- 
fering from  the  ordinary  version.     Eor  instance — 


For, 
For, 
For, 
For, 

For, 


"  Makes  a'  the  echoes  ring," 

"  Makos  a'  the  woodlands  ring." 
*^  May  rove  i&ac  sweets  omob^" 

"  May  rove  thir  sweets  amang*" 
"  And  Tm  the  Sovereign  </  Scothud," 

"  And  Pm  the  Sovereign  o'  Scotland." 
"  ffeave^  ehUld  thee  frao  thy  mother's  &es," 

^'  God  keep  thee  frae  thy  mother's  faas." 
Bid  iu  the  namjw  house  o'  death 
Let  winter  o^er  me  rave," 
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f^  And  in  tlie  narrow  honse  o'  death 
Let  wii^ter  round  n^e  lave ;" 

proving  the  flickering  state  of  Bums'  jami  finished  compo- 
sitions, and  the  habit  of  constantly  attempting  to  polish  and 
improve  which  he  had  acquired. 

The  old  views  of  Edinburgh,  which  accompany  Mr.  Watson's 
illustrations  of  James  VI.  and  his  era,  forcibly  recall  the 
independent  isolation  of  old  Scotland  before  the  Union  of 
the  Crovnis.  It  is  intejesting  to  look  back  on  the  quaint, 
old,  walkd  dty,  and  circumscribed  extent  of  the  town,  at  the 
latest  period  of  our  national  independence  \  fraught  as  it  is 
with  a  conscious  air  of  aelf-Beliance,  yet  shut  up  within  those 
narrpw  bounda  which  formed,  in  part,  the  penalty  of  sud»  a 
position.  The  view?  to  which  we  refcy  are  akin  to  the  bird's- 
eye  vie\v8  of  "  Slictzer's  Theatrum  Scotiae."  Appearances  would 
justify  us  in  referring  them  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  period 
of  Jtvmes.  Thus  two  classes  of  illustrations  invest  tliis  seiui- 
hist^rical,  semi-biographical  collection  with  the  interest  of 
both  these  kinds  of  study.  The  state  of  tjie  still-life,  so  t9 
speak,  by  which  the  personages  moving  amidst  it  wpre  con- 
nected, becomes  inmort^nt  in  our  eyes,  leading  us  back  almost 
to  the  retdisation  of  the  s^rroun(ling  drcumstances  of  their 
lives.  Edinburgh,  which,  with  all  its  distractions,  James 
found  so  flourishing  and  left-  so  poor,  is,  therefore,  a  point  of 
surpassing  interest  in  the  picture  of  Ms  life.  And  here  we 
have  it  set  before  us,  not  for  the  provocation  of  gaping 
wonder  at  the  vast  expansion  it  u^ay  since  then  have  under- 
gone, but  to  conjure  up  the  actual  sceiie  of  mii^gled  ban- 
quettingB  and  religious  controversy,  royal  pedantry  and  aristo- 
cratic contention,  so  ludicrously  blent  around  the  throne. 
']['lie  castle,  wher^  he  was  bom  in  a  ^mall  chamber,  and  whence 
tradition  asserts  he  was,  wliilc  yet  an  infant,  let  down  in  a 
basket,  it  is  curious  to  gaze  upon  as  represented  in  a  cou- 
temporai}'  engraving,  aUliough  the  apartment  in  question  is 
still  extji^ut.  Hal>Topd,  which  has  undergone  so  many  changes 
£rom  the  supposed  uecessitics  of  modern  improvement,  occa- 
sional extension,  or  inevitable  repair,  it  is  also  curious  to 
behold.  ^  in  Mr.  Watson's  small  Italian  print,  exactly  as  at 
James  period,  when  he  made  his  mi^iiAcent  entry  into 
.splendid  poverty,  at  the  head  of  2,000  horsemen,  in  October, 
1579 ;  when  he  called  l^orton  to  account,  in  December 
of  the  following  year,  and  "  warded  him  in  the  palace  j" 
when  he  was  brought  captive  to  it,  in  1582,  by  the  Kuth- 
ven  conspirators;  whe^i  he  banquetted  his  factious  nobles 
within  its  waUs  on  coming  of  age,  in  1587,  and  foolishly 
sought  to  patch  up  a  constrained  amity  between  angry  men, 
by  the  puerile  conceits  of  external  observance ;  when  he  dated 
tliencc  his  familiar  epistles  to  the  city  magistrates,  one  of 
which,  containing  some  of  the  cdehrated  rderenccs  to  the 
**  hamecoming"  of  his  Queen,  is  in  Mr.  W  a^f^n's  collection  ; 
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vhen  he  banqnetted   them  at  rojal  baptisms,  and  elicited 
promises  of  future  marriage  portions ;  when  Bothwell  broke  in 
with  fi.re  and  sword,  and  citizens  rushed  to  the  rescue  ;  when 
a  company  of  English  actors,  Shakspeare  himself  supposed  to 
be  one  of  them,  awoke  the  wrath  of  the  Scottish  reformation, 
under  which  dramatic  representations  were  deemed  sinful ;  and, 
ilhally,  when  he  returned,  in  1616,  as  King  of  Great  Britain, 
and  now  obtained  from  the  magistrates,  not  only  the  banquet, 
but  the  dotation — scenes  which  the  sight  of  the  building,  as 
it  stood  throughout  this  period,  is  calculated  to  recall  to  the 
student  of  history.     Other  prominent  facts  in  the  career  of 
James  YI.  find  illtistrations  in  the  collection.     But  it  may  be 
noticed  that  the  representation  of  events,  through  the  medium 
of  such  a  series,  must  of  necessity  be  as  much  a  matter  of 
accident  as  of  choice.     Thus,  in  regard  to  the  Gowrie  con- 
spiracy, which  sufficed  to  rouse  the  only  spark  of  warlike 
ardour  that  ever  animated  James's  bosom,  and  to  throw  him 
into  the  field  in  person,  at  the  head  of  tweWe  thousand  men, 
Gowrie  house,  as  it  stood  at  the  period  upon  the  river  bank  at 
Perth,  is  the  only  pictorial  memorial  to  be  procured.     Not  so 
"with  the  more  famous  conspiracy  of  Guy  Faux,  on  which  art, 
as  well  as  exi^geration,  seems  to  have  expended  its  facilities. 
One  trivial  but   characteristic   contemporary   print   of  this 
occurrence,  inscribed  with  the  words  of  Psalm  cxxiv,  7,  "  Our 
soul  is  escaped  as  a  bird  out  of  the  snare  of  the  fowler  ;  the 
snare  is  broken,  and  we  are  escaped,'*  contains  in  one  comer 
a  representation  of  a  huge  eye,  whence  a  great  beam  strikes 
diagonally  upon  a  minute  figure  of  Faux  and  his*  lantern, 
deep  in  the  vault,  with  the  word  "  proditio"  written  below. 
Several  other  more  important  plates  of  Gny  Fanx*s  conspiracy 
have  been  collected  by  Mr.  Watton.     The  most  imposing  por- 
tion of  the  series  relating  to   King  James  consists  of  the 
portraits.     The  most  remarkable  of  the  krge  folio  portraits 
are  those  engraved  by  Smith,  afler  Vandyck,  and  by  Vertue, 
after  Vansomer ;  with  tlie  admirable  portrait  by  Simon, — ^all 
of  which  represent  the  monarch  in  the    prime  of  life,  and 
convey,  upon  the  whole,  a  more  exalted  and  pleasing  impression 
than  that  "  old  almanac  history" — as  Horace  Walpole  has  it 
— ^would  suffer  us  to  entertain.     Although  the  gravity  of  the 
countenance    be  somewhat   stolid,  there  is  still  a  mass   of 
seeming  intellectuality  perceptible  on  the  lofty  brow.     The 
pedant  is  undoubtedly  present,  bnt  there  is  present  also  the 
pedant's  power.     Smaller  portraits  by  Bu  Pass,  by  Vaughan 
and  others,  afford  fiiU  lengths  of  James's  Butch-built,  and 
ungainly  figure,  whether  in  the  light  court  dress,  or  slovenly- 
looking  trunk-hose,  looped  beaver,  or  Dutch  hat.     Dedications 
of  all  sorts,  cut  from  publications  of  the  period,  and  addressed 
"to  the  most  high  and  mighty  Prince  James,"  while   yet 
James  **the  Sixt,"  and  afterwards,  when  James  the  First, 
preserve  appropriately  the  traces  of  the  typography  of  the  age, 
which  are  so  intimately  connected  with  its  ostentatious  patron 
of  letters.     We  have  also  for  the  numismatist  plates  of  the 
obverse  and  reverse  of  the  very  creditable  coinage  of  the 
times.      And  for    the    parchment    archicologist    there    are 
engravings  of  the  royal  signets.     The  most  rare  and  sin- 
gular features  of  this  series  are,  perhaps,   the  genealogical 
trees  and  portraits;  the  first  being  a  plate  of  **the  progenie 
of  onr  most  sacred  King  James  the  Sixt,"  containing  four- 
teen portraits,  and  exhibiting,  not  his  progeny,  but  princi- 
pally his  progenitors.     Booted  in.  the  union  of  the  houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  the  first  parallel  comprehends  the  por- 
traits of  Henry  VII.  (uid  his  Queen,  Elizabeth  of  York,  with 
their  hands  in  wedlock ;  the  second  parallel  has  three  portraits, 
'  that  of  Queen  Margaret,  with  her  husband  James  IV.  and 
Angus,  to  whom  her  hands  are  respectively  extended ;  the  third 
parallel  has  four  portraits,  James  Y.  and  Mary  of  Guise,  and 
the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Lennox,  parents  of  the  unfortunate 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  Henry  Damley.     In  the  centre  of 
the  fourth  parallel  is  the  unhappy  Mary,  one  hand  extended  to 
her  first  husband,  Francis  of  France,  the  other  to  Damley ; 
the  last  parallel  presents  James  YI.  and  Anne  of  Denmark,  his 
Queen.     The  date  of  this  engraving,  by  Benjamin  Wright,  is 
1619.     As  already  noticed,  it  is  the  collector's  object  to  secure 
a  series  of  portraits,  even  where  the  interest  is  not  enhanced 
by  MS.  memorials.  He  has  proceeded,  we  believe,  and  is  still 
.  proceeding,  upon  the  principle  of  making  his  collection  a 
collection   of  portraits,  and  other  iUnstrations,  superadding 
MSS.  as  they  may  drop  in.     Bnt  in  the  case  of  James  YI. 
the  piece  of  antograph  )fS.  in  the  collection  is  about  as  highjly 


characteristic  as  possible.     It  is  a  long  letter,  snhseribed  bj 
the  royal  hand,  datetl  from  **  Halyradhoua  xxi  July  1601," 
addressed  to  the   magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  referring  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  last  Ptirliament  for  putting  down  disputes 
among  tlie  nobility  respecting  precedence ;  to  the  suoeeaa  of 
Henry  IV.  in  his  wars ;  and  to  the  *'  hameooming"  f^  Queen 
Anne,  afterwards  so  costly  to  the  city,  as  the  King,  in  prospect 
of  his  marriage,  had  commanded  the  magistrates  to  find  snit- 
able  accommodation  and  entertainment  for  the  Prinoesi,  from 
her  arrival  at  Leith  till  Holyrood  House  could  be  fitted  up  for 
her  reception,  and  although  they  paid  5,000  merks  to  be  ex- 
cused, yet,  when  James  plucked  up  spirit  to  cross  the  oeean, 
like  his  grand&ther,  and  bring  home  his  bride,  they  fitted  up 
a  splendid  vessel  for  his  use  at  a  vast  expense.     Amongst  the 
topics  indulged  in  by  the  King  in  this  rather  pnymiacaonsepiatle, 
he  touches  upon  protectionist  principles,  and  urges  the  **  re- 
straining the  incoming  of  foreign  cloth,  for  the  better  haddingof 
our  puir  people  occupied,"  and  requires  delegates  to  be  sent  to  a 
convention,  to  be  holdcn  the  tenth  of  February,  when  thoae  and 
other  matters  are  to  be  considered.  Tliis  last  practical  flourish 
of  the  pen  royal  gives  a  gUmpae  of  insight  into  the  purpoaes 
of  the  now  decayed  Convention  of  Boyal  Burghs  in  its  palmy 
days ;  and  shows  that  the  present  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgfa, 
and  other  members  of  that  not  very  august  assemblage,  were 
historically  right  in  proposing  its  revival  as  a  local,  commer- 
cial, and  industrial  parliament  for  Scotland.  Plared  UBdenieBth 
this  MS.,  a  view  of  Holyrood,  as  in  tlie  days  of  James,  forcibly 
recalls  the  scene  and  circumstances  under  which  this  letter  was 
indited,  and  gives  a  more  vivid  idea  of  the  podtion  aad  pur- 
suits of  the  last  Scottish  King  than  mere  words  could  poaubly 
convey. 

Anne  of  Benmauk,  the  consort  of  King  Jamte^camm  before 
us  in  the  shape,  principally,  of  an  old,  time-embrowned  note, 
on  gilt-edged  paper,  which  forcibly  recalls  the  olden  days. 
It  is  addressed  to  her  husband,  James  VI. ;  and,  like  the  most 
of  her  other  epistles,  is  unencumbered  by  a  date.  **  My 
hairte,"  she  addresses  the  learned  monarch,  in  reference  to  a 
"  maske,"  which,  she  says,  "  your  Mat*?  would  have  me  to 
make,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  forme  the  same  except  you  please 
to  send  me  Mayeme  to  plaister  me  up.**  Ma3rem0  was  the 
Court  physician,  and  we  think  we  see  him  engaged  in  the 
ticklish  task  of  *'pUiistering  up**  the  stately  Anne  of  Den- 
mark.  "  Humblie  kissing  your  M.*s  hands,  rest,  youia,  Anna 
R,"  the  Queen  dutifully  inscribes  herself^  and  such  ia  the 
usual  conclusion  observed  in  all  her  brief  notes  or  letters  to 
James-^^ven  in  a  well-known  one  in  the  British  Maeeum, 
conceived  in  a  towering  passion  against  some  u&laelgr  "  Sir 
Roger**  of  the  Court  who  had  put  her  to  public  scotu.  The 
handwriting  of  Mr.  Wataon*s  note,  when  compared  with  that 
in  the  British  Museum,  proves  itself  to  be  genuine  aod  holo- 
graph, for  this  termagant  woman  wrote  a  fine,  round,  cierkly 
hand,  with  bold  and  masculine,  but  not  ungraeefril, 
flourishes,  sparingly  indulged.  The  folding  of  the  note  ia 
perfect.  The  royal  seals  aro  still  entire  upon  it,  with  crown 
and  initial,  connected  once  by  blue  flock  aUk,  cut  aaander  in 
the  opening,  no  doubt,  by  the  poignaid  of  the  King. 

Views  of  Copenhagen,  where  Anne  was  bom ;  of  Hampton 
Court,  where  she  died ;  of  Somerset  House,  and  Ashby-de-la^ 
Zouch,  where  she  was  royally  banqueted — ell  pertaining  to  the 
period ;  and  dedications  **  To  Her  Boyal  HighneH  the  nina- 
trious  Princess  Ann  of  Denmark,**  with  quarteringt  of  her 
own  and  the  Boyal  arms,  make  up  the  other  iUustntiona. 
Her  personal  appearance  is  well  represented  by  Johiison*s 
portrait  at  Somerset  House,  as  engraved  in  folio  by  Houbraken, 
and  other  old  portraits. 

Sir  Chrtstofheh  Wren,  the  first  of  British  avdiiiecta»  is 
commemoiuted  in  a  fine  portrait — viz.  Smith's  beautiliil 
folio  engraving,  from  the  painting  by  Sir  Qodfi^  Kn^r. 

The  MS.  memorial  is  Wren*s  autograph,  «  Chr.  Wren,"  at- 
tached to  a  Chelsea  Hospital  money-warrant,  20th  October. 
1698. 

A  curious  view  of  St.  Paul's  before  the  great  fixe  of  London, 
1666,  shows  what  it  was  of  old.  Sir  Christopher  Wren'a 
plan  for  re-building  the  city  after  the  great  fire,  likewise  pre- 
served in  this  collection,  is  worthy  of  notice.  This  model  of 
the  new  city  afforded  two  straight  lines  of  tiioroagfaihrB 
through  the  city  past  St.  Panl*s ;  one  terminatiiig  ai  the 
Boyal  Exchange,  the  other  at  Tower  Hill,  with  oentie  paaam 
at  JaterfBls,  whence  cross -streKa  were  rMiiatBd  in  anch  a 
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maimer  as  would  have  afforded  breathing  spaces  enoagh 
amidst  the  biuldings,  to  place  the  lungs  of  London  elsewhere 
than  in  the  porks.  The  valley  at  Fleet  Street,  "  once  sullied 
with  an  offensive  sewer  "  was  now  to  be  "  beaatiiled  with  an 
nsefttl  canal,  with  whar&  on  each  side,  passable  by  as  many 
bridges  as  street^,  y^  cross  it  leaving  Ludgate."  One  thing 
id^miiH  as  a  modem  suggestion  appears  actually  to  have 
originated  with  Sir  Christ3pher  Wren.  We.  Iiave  heard 
a-  good  deal  of  the  embankment  of  the  Thames ;  and,  if  we 
do  not  mistake,  companies  were,  during  the  rage  for  specula- 
tion, concocted  to  carry  through  this  great  civic  improvement. 
Along  the  Thames,  betwixt  Bridewell  Dock  and  Qreenhithe, 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  however,  projected  his  '*  Grand  Terras, 
with  y«  pnblic  halls  ;"  and  not  only  so,  but  he  projected  also 
a  spacious  open  "  key,"  (quay)  from  Temple  Garden  to  Bride- 
well on  the  one  hand,  and  from  Dowgate  to  Billingsgate  and 
the  Tower  on  the  other.  This  stretch  of  quays  and  terraces 
included  the  whole  course  of  the  conflagration  along  the  river. 
All  the  great  works  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  are  illustrated 
by  nearly  contemporary  engravings.  There  is  St.  Paul's — "  si 
monnmentnm  reqniris  drcumspicel"  The  front  and  rear  of 
the  Seldonian  Theatre  at  Oxford ;  London  Monui^bnt  on  Fish 
Street  hill— 

*'  Where  London's  column,  towering  to  the  skies, 
Like  a  tall  bully,  lifts  its  head  and  lies  ;'* 
Greenwich  and  Chelsea  Hospitals ;  Bow  Church,  Cheapside ; 
St.  Bride's,  Fleet  Street ;  the  noble  interior  of  St.  Stephen's, 
Walbrook ;  and  all  ^;he  other  edifices  whidi  we  owe  to  the 
arefaitectoral  genius  of  this  great  man  are  in  like  manner  iUus- 
tnted. 

Chaslxs  I.  supplies  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting 
pieces  <rf  caligraphy  in  the  collection.  It  is  a  letter,  composed 
in  Latin,  entirely  holograph,  and  very  carefully  written,  excus- 
ing himself,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  from  receiving  his  &ther, 
to  whom  it  is  addressed,  at  his  estate  of  Holdenby,  in  North- 
amptonshire, of  the  ruins  of  which,  affording  indicatimis  of 
great  magnificence,  Mr.  Watson  has  preserved  a  view.^  This 
letter  is  subscribed,  "  Tuae  Mti.  filius  obsequentjssimus,  Cajlo- 
LV8."  The  handwriting  is  somewhat  on  the  model  of  his  mo- 
ther's—-more  firm  and  less  flowing.  It  retains  both  address 
and  seaLs-r-the  former, "  Regi  et  Patri  Optimo."  Other  docu- 
ments of  this  man  of  misfortune  are  preserved,  signed, "  Charles 
R.,'*  in  particular,  one  dated  from  Hampton  Court,  1634,  and 
another  from  Holyrood,  1641. 

We  have  also  in  the  collection  dedications  to  him,  sur- 
mounted by  his  arms  as  Prince  of  Wales ;  his  signet  as  king ; 
the  great  seal  of  the  Garter  in  his  reign ;  his  coinage,  engraved 
in  great  variety ;  the  title-page  of  "  His  Majesty's  Declaration 
from  Oxford,  3d  June,  1643 ;"  old  figure  of  the  bronze  eques- 
trian statue  in  Charing  Cross ;  dedications,  showing  the  style 
and  bearings  by  which  he  was  addressed  as  King,  &c. 

The  folio  portraits  are  principally  after  Vandyck's  pic- 
tares.  <rhe  first  of  the  Yandycks  is  an  exkaordinary 
work  of  art,  done  by  the  etching  needle  of  Suyderhoef.  The 
breadth  of  handling  in  the  flowing  locks,  the  deepened  expres- 
siveness of  the  eyes,  and  melancholy  of  the  countenance. 
Re  very  striking,  set  off  as  they  are  by  an  immense  lace  frill, 
badge  and  collar  of  the  garter,  and  other  characteristic  acces- 
sories. The.  second  Yandyck,  engraved  by  de  Jode,  repre- 
sents the  **  Royal  Martyr"  in  complete  steel,  a  field-marshal's 
truncheon  in  his  hand,  the  badge  of  the  garter  suspended  from 
his  heck  by  rich  gold  chains,  a  short  plain  collar,  turned  down 
over  the  gorget  of  the  armour,  lighting  up  into  solemn  effect 
the  almost  cadaverous  melancholy  of  the  countenance.  As  still 
hfie,  the  artist  has  introduced  a  plumed  steel  oaaque  and  royal 
crown,  resting  on  a  sideboard.  Faithome's  is  a  dark,  rich  folio 
portrait.  There  are  also  Hollar's  old  portraits ;  and  numerous 
other  old  ones  in  large  point  lace  collars,  by  Yander  Qucht,  by 
Andran,  and  a  rare  one  by  Channeau ;  besides  the  widl-known 
portraite,  by  Strange,  of  Charles,  in  royal  robes,  with  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton ;  Sharpe's  three  heads ;  and  Lambarf  s  por- 
trait of  Charles  on  horseback,  attended  by  a  page ;  as  well  as 
Yertne's  foho. 

The  illustrationB  of  scenes  in  the  life  of  Charles  I.  are  no 
less  numerous  than  startling,  firom  his  birth-place,  Dunferm- 
line, to  the  scaffold.  We  may  specify — his  giving  orders  at 
the  drum-head  to  his  secretary  at  war,  Sir  E.  Walker,  during 
the|great  rebellion ;  his  residence  of  Hampden  Court ;  an  old 
view  of  Oiford ;  the  fights  at  Naseby,  Edgehill,  Hopton-heath, 


Worcester ;  a  view  of  the  town  of  Worcester ;  his  appear- 
ance befere  Hull;  the  castles  in  which  he  was  confined, 
as  Hurst  Castle,  Carisbrook,  &c.;  his  trial  before  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  in  the  Westminster  Hall,  an  old  print, 
with  rude  portraits  of  the  leading  actors ;  an  old  view 
of  the  interior  of  Westminster  Hall,  where  the  trial  took 
place ;  Hollar's  English  views ;  various  others,  chiefly  Dutch, 
of  and  connected  with  his  execution — especially  a  very  beau- 
tiful small  one,  where  his  head  is  deposited  on  the  block, 
Bishop  Jobson  and  "  the  man  in  the  mask"  conspicuous  figures, 
the  latter  just  about  to  strike ;  the  front  of  Whitehall  at  the 
time ;  a  number  of  prettily  engraved  medallion  heads  and  seals  ; 
and  the  title-page  of  the  BA21AIKA,  complete  the  lot.  We 
should,  however,  particularise  more  expressly  a  MS.  referring 
to  tiie  disposal  of  the  Bishopric  of  Orkney  and  S^thuid  to  the 
Earl  of  Morton,  22d  November,  1646,  under  the  hand  of 
Charles. 

The  rash,  intrepid,  and  unfortunate  John,  Dukx  of  Mon- 
mouth, is  presented  {b  us  in  a  remarkable  folio  engraving  by 
Blooteling,  of  Sir  Peter  Lcly's  portrait.  The  extraordinary 
management  of  light  and  shade  flickering  over  its  details,  the 
rich  dark  flowing  curls,  and  splendidly  defined  costume  axd 
ornaments,  down  to  the  plumed  bonnet,  held  in  the  carelessly 
extended  hand,  give  ense  and  grace  to  a  picture  of  surprising 
felicity,  in  praise  of  which,  indeed,  too  much  could  not  be  said. 
To  these  circumstances,  in  the  manner  of  this  master,  must 
we  at^bute  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  engravings  from  his 
works.  Few  paintings,  indeed,  appear  to  afford  the  telling 
points  and  pleasing  advantages  presented  to  the  engraver  in 
those  of  Sir  Peter  Lely.  Contrasted  with  this  exquisite  work, 
is  an  engraving  belonging  to  the  period — a  juvenile-looking 
Monmouth  on  horseback,  about  as  rude  as  it  is  curious. 

As  illustrations,  we  have  an  old  view  of  Rotterdam,  where 
the  son  of  Lucy  Waters  was  bom,  at  the  period  when  Mon- 
mouth may  be  assumed  to  have  seen  the  light  within  that  realm 
of  ships  and  cheese.  We  have  an  old  contemporary  view  of 
Dalkeith,  where  Monmouth,  in  virtue  of  his  marriage  with  the 
Duchess  in  her  own  right — ^the  Duchess  of  Scott's  "  Lay" — ^be- 
came Duke  of  Bucdeuch ;  a  view  of  Moor  Park  in  England ; 
an  engraving  of  the  battle  of  Bothwell  Brig,  where  Monmouth 
was  commander-in-chief,  with  an  old  view  of  Bothwell  Castle ; 
and  a  drawing  of  Monmouth's  final  battle,  after  his  own 
Quixotic  rising — ^the  battle  of  Sedge  Moor. 

The  MS.  illustration,  is  a  document,  graced  by  the  signa- 
ture of  Monmouth's  &ther,  Charles  II.  His  own  signature, 
"  Buccleugh  and  Monmouth,"  in  which  the  spelling  is  strangely 
enough  altered,  from  Bucclench  to  Bncdeugh,  as  distinctly 
appears  in  the  MS.,  although  the  Duchess,  who  may  be  sup- 
posed best  able  to  spell  her  own  name,  subscribes  it  immedi- 
ately under,  *'  Anna  Bucclcuch  and  Monmouth."  Some  other 
distlDguished  signatures  figure  as  witnesses  upon  this  power  of 
attorney,  in  favour  of  a  London  alderman,  for  the  collection 
of  the  rents  of  the  property. 

Of  Sir  Robert  Waxpole,  the  great  minister  of  George  II., 
the  folio  portraits  by  Faber  and  Houbraken,  after  Kneller  and 
Pond,  afford  imposing  representations.  A  most  satirical  print 
by  Yander  Gucht,  after  Hayman,  represents  the  introduction 
of  the  minister  into  the  temple  of  fame — ^rapine,  bloodshed, 
desolation,  and  fifimine,  tracking  his  footsteps.  We  have  also 
in  tiiis  collection,  Hogarth's  print  of  House  of  Commons 
portraits,  the  most  prominent  of  which  are  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
and  Mr.  Speaker  Onslow.  Another  satirical  print  of  **  The 
prevailing*  Candidate  on  the  Election,  carried  by  Bribery  and 
the  DevU,"  represents  upon  a  screen  the  white  or  the  black 
years  of  the  parliamentary  period,  from  1715  to  1721,  accord- 
ing as  Walpole  was  "out"  or  "in."  Amongst  the  acts  re- 
corded, apparently  for  censure,  during  the  latter  period,  are  the 
"Septennial  Act,"  "South  Sea  Indemnity,"  "Guarantee  Act," 
"  Cum  multis  aliis."  We  have  old  views  of  Houghton,  his 
place  of  residence,  and  of  the  old  Treasury,  St.  James's  Park, 
the  scene  of  his  long  labours  of  statesmanship ;  as  well  as  his 
autograph  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  16th  October,  1723. 
Bishop  Burkett  is  brought  before  us  in  a  beaatiful  mezzo- 
tint, by  Smith.  A  finer  specimen  of  this  celebrated  engraver 
is  not  to  be  met  with.  It  is  from  Riley's  portrait  of  the 
"  Bishop  of  Samm"  in  canonicals.  Mr.  Watson  has  appended 
to  it  a  rare  old  view  of  Edinburgh,  the  Bishop's  birth-place, 
ere  yet  any  part  of  the  New  Town — ere  yet  even  the  West 
Kirk — ^WBs  erected.    Bnmett  was  bom  18th  September,  I643« 
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Another  rare  aiid  interesting  portrait  of  Bishop  Burnett  is 
hy  Yonder  Giest,  after  Luttercll ;  and  to  this  the  collector  has 
appended  a  north-east  proepect  of  SaUsbur\',  a  see  to  which 
Burnett,  who  attended  King  William  to  £nghuid,  was  ap- 
pointed by  that  prince  a  few  days  alter  ascending  the  throne. 

Another  portrait  still,  engraved  by  Vertue  in  1723,  after 
Hoadley,  ^iis  pcointed  after  Burnett's  death,  wliich  took  place 
17th  March,  1715,  at  the  age  of  73.  Underneath  this  por- 
trait the  collector  has  placed  a  curious  Preach  view  of  Gksgow 
College,  church,  and  gardens,  at  the  period  whao,  in  109U, 
Burnett  was  chosen  prolemor  of  divinity  there,  an  office  which 
he  held  for  four  years,  and  the  only  office  he,  at  any  time, 
held  in  his  own  countiy. 

As  iUttstrationa — ^the  title  page  of  a  Thanksgiving  Sermon 
at  Salisbury  for  victories  in  Flanders  and  Spain ;  the  original 
engraved  title  page  of  his  "History  (tf  the  JELoformation," 
embracing  a  figure  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  one  hand  a  cornu- 
copia, in  the  other  a  Bible ;  in  a  gallery,  overlooking  the 
scene  of  martyrdom  of  Bidley,  Latimer,  and  Cranmer,  is  seen 
the  bloody  Mary,  attended  by  a  monkish  prirat ;  the  title  page 
of  "  The  Plistory  of  liis  own  Time,"  and  that  of  ^  A  Discourse 
of  the  Fastond  Care,"  are  all  chriracteristic  ;  although  Burnett 
was  too  voluminous  a  writer  to  be  summed  up  wltliin  this 
compass. 

The  MS.  illnatratlon  is  a  letter  to  "  The  Rev.  Dr.  Bohun, 
at  Mr.  Bohun's,  at  New  House,  near  Coventry,  Warwick- 
shire,"  franked,  "  G.  Sarum,"  by  the  Bi^op  in  capacity  of  a 
Peer. 

Bishop  Burnett  is  &rther  illnatrated  by  eogravings  of  his 
Cathedral  and  Seal,  of  his  Tomb  in  St.  James's  Church, 
derkenwell,  and  an  engraving  of  that  Church,  in  which  he 
was  interred. 

Rubens  having  painted  the  ApoUieosis  of  James  X.  in  Wliite- 
hall,  being  generally  included  amcmg  the  Briti^  ptunters,  and 
having  in  hsX  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  in  Britain, 
has  been  introduced  to  the  "  British  connection"  by  Mr.  Wat- 
eon.  He  had  also  another  claim  to  national  regard,  having 
taken  a  Scotoli woman  for  his  second  spouse.  Mr.  Watson  hsa, 
upon  these  grounds,  introduced  into  his  coUection  a  series  of 
engravings  of  the  best  works  of  KjHhenB  which  he  could  find  of 
amall  size.  To  pave  tlie  way  towards  a  reeonciUation  with  Uus 
act  of  adoption,  we  conmiencc  with  a  view  of  the  Banquetting 
House  of  Whitehall ;  an  engraving  of  the  Collar  of  the  Order 
of  the  Garter ;  a  letter  in  Dutch,  of  extraordiuary  value  and 
interest,  entirely  holograph,  of  the  great  luiister,  addressed  to  a 
person  in  Loudon.  The  writing,  in  the  Italian  hand,  is  of 
great  beauty  and  perspicuity.  It  is  subscribed  "  Pibtbo  Pa.uolo 
EuBBJf s,"  and  dated  "  Antwerpcn,  25  July,  1637." 

Rubens'  portrait  of  himself,  beautifully  engraved  by  P.  Pon- 
tins,  is  a  perfect  masterpiece,  as  indeed  are  two  others  by  Yan- 
dyck,  one  by  the  same  engraver,  and  the  other  fay  W^oollett, 
from  Vandyck^s  powerful  pictnie  of  Rubens  advanced  in  age. 
There  are  other  fine  portraits  of  Rubens  in  tlie  collection ;  but 
not  to  be  particularised  after  these.  Of  t^vo  £[dio  engravings 
of  Rubens*  second  wife,  Helena  FoBeman,  one  aftw  a  picture 
by  his  own  hand,  another  after  Yandydc,  the  latter  is  an 
exquisite  impression  of  M'Arddl's  folio  plate.  There  are  also 
other  fine  portraits  of  Rubens*  wives,  with  sfiecimens  of  lus 
mofit  fiiunous  works,  engraved  by  great  contemporary  masters, 
such  as  the  "S.  Margarita,"  "  Christ  crowned  with  thorns," 
♦*The  Last  Suj^er,"  "Roman  Charity."  Fine  ideas  of  his 
principal  works  are  ftimished  hy  tliese  engravings;  and  when 
to  these  are  added  views  of  Cologne,  where  he  was  bom,  and 
Antweip,  where  are  his  principal  pictures,  the  paint^r^s  as  w^ 
as  the  poet's  cseations  receive  something  like  "a  local  habita- 
tion and  a  name." 

Jenny  Deans's  Johi?  Dukz  of  Abgyls,  the  oompoaer  of  the 
&mouB  ode  (m  the  "  bannocks  of  barley  meal "  is  given  in 
oeveral  excellent  portraits — a  youthftil  folio,  by  Aikman,  of 
Houbraken's  engraving ;  and  a  more  rare  foUo,  from  a  picture 
in  Holyrood,  by  the  same  artist,  engraved  by  Simon. 

An  old  view  of  Inverary  Castle,  which  he  inhabited ;  of 
Stirling  Castle,  wliich  he  took ;  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  whidi  he 
governed;  and  a  map  of  Minorca,  where  he  was  also  governor, 
rapidly  recall  the  prominent  succession  of  events  in  liis  life. 

The  Battle  of  Sherriff-Muir,  however,  the  most  memoraMe 
of  them,  has  been  jndged  worthy  of  more  signal  commemo- 
ration. There  is  an  old  plan  of  the  ordor  of  battk ;  a  view, 
.about  the  period,  of  Dunhlaae  and  vicinitor,  where  the  battle 


was  fcroght ;  David  Allan's  etdiing  of  that  IndicDoni  ioddoit 
in  the  song  of  the  "  Sliirra-muir." 

•*  And  we  ran;  and  they  ran — awa'  man." 
Together  with  a  MS.  document  signed,  *' Argyll,"  and  ad- 
dressed by  him  as  commauder-in-chiei^  from  the  camp  at 
Stirling,  the  month  before  the  batUe,  £8  September  17 lo, 
directing  one  of  his  ofiicers  to  march  4:0(3  men  into  the  Merae. 
Various  literary  dedications  exhibit  the  old  Ajgyil  arms; 
and  others  refer  to  the  period  when  he  was  conuoaader-in- 
chief  in  Spain. 

Of  the  accomplished  Sir  John  VAimuBCH,  poet,  dmioatisl, 
and  arcliitect,  we  have  Simon's  beautiftd  meuotinto  portrait, 
after  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller ;  illustrated  by  an  old  view  of  Lon- 
don, of  file  period  when  he  was  bom  tlicre;  and  a  hologn^ 
order  on  Uie  accoautant  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble,  iait  his 
liaif-year's  diridend  on  his  whole  stock,  some  £^02  15s.  6d. 
The  order  is  dated  17th  Fehraar},  Yi^  signed,  fte.,  ''J. 
Yanburgh."  The  remaining  illustrations  are  the  title  pages  of 
some  of  his  dramatic  works,  sueh  as  tlie  '^Provoked  Wile," 
"The  Provdced  Husband,"  &c.;  and  d.evations  of  his  no  less 
conspicuous  ardutectural  productions.  Castle  How.aEd,  Blen- 
heim, Seton,  Delaval,  &c.  Castle  Howard,  in  Yoricahire,  was 
Yanburgh's  first  architectural  design  of  any  celebrity;  and  he 
was  most  inappropriately  rewarded  for  it  by  the  owner,  Charies, 
third  Karl  of  Carlisle,  with  the  Tabard  of  Claienciieiix  King 
at  Arms;  for  Leigli  Hunt  tdk  us  that  Vanhurgh  not  oaly 
kniw  nothing  of  lier^dry,  but,  what  was  wone,  laughed  at  it. 
D*Israeli  has  made  everj'body  acquainted  with  the  ikwy  of 
Blenlieim,  which,  when  finished  after  his  own  design,  the  wrath- 
ful Duchess  Sarah  prevented  Yanburgh  from  even  seeing, 

A  leaf  to  the  "  Prologue  to  the  Satires,*'  of  the  *"  Wasp  of 
TwicJcenham,"  transcribed  for  somebody  unknown,  ia  the  veri- 
table handwriting,  nay,  signed  by  the  name  of  Puns  himself, 
would  be  acknowledged  a  curiosity  of  literature  under  any  oir- 
cumstanoes.  But  Mr.  Wataou  has  succeeded  in  procuring  aiioh 
a  document,  abounding  in  tanorum  readings,  and  havincrineoe 
at  least  of  its  most  stinging  passages  the  name  of  the  real 
Simon  Pure  inserted.  We  allude  to  the  very  paasige  of  which 
Johnson  says — 

"Into  this  poem  ai«  interwoven  several  pvagnfiiis  whioh 
liad  been  before  printed  as  a  fragment,  and  aiooog  thfln  the 
satirical  lines  upon  Addison,  of  which  the  last  oouplet  haa  beea 
twice  corrected.     It  was  at  !i»t, 

"Who  would  not  smile  if.  sooh  9  man  them  he? 
Who  would  not  laugh  if  Addison  were  heP 
"Then, 

"  ^iilio  w>uld  not  grieve  if  suoli  a  man  these  he  P 
Who  would  not  laugh  if  Addison  were  heP 
"At  hut  it  is, 

**  Who  hut  mnat  laugh  if  sudi  a  man  there  he? 
Who  would  not  grieve  if  Atticus  were  he  P" 
Not  only  has  this  couplet  in  Mr.  Watson's  |1S.,  anbaeribed 
by  Pope,  a  still  ihrtlier  variation ;  hnt,  as  willhe  oheervedfrun 
the  extracts  which  we  subjoin,  forming  a  portion  of  Mr. 
Watson's  MS.,  the  whole  passage  is  pervadad  by  variations  of 
reac^g: — 

*'  If  uetmer  QtiijfEU  draw  liis  venal  quill, 
1  wiah  the  man  a  dinner  and  sit  stiU. 
if  DisKNis  raiU  and  raves  in  furious  pet, 
rU  atmcer  Benvis  vknt  I  amm  debt. 
^Tit  kun^eTy  end  not  nudiciy  maJcM  them  print, 
And  vho^d  wage  war  «-ith  Bedlam  or  the  Mint  P.' 

*         »         «         *         « 

"  lake  CatOj  y"'«  his  little  senate  laws, 
Aud  sits  attentive  to  his  own  applause ;      ^ 
miiht  wits  and  Temp/^fr*  everj-  sentence  raise. 
And  wonder  with  a  foolish  face  of  praise. 
Who  but  must  grieve  if  such  a  man  there  be  P 
Who  would  not  weep  if  Addison  were  he  ? 

A.  PQJPE..' 

Compare  this  with  the  ordinary  version — 

"  Yet  then  did  Gildeti  draw  his  venal  quill, 
I  wisli'd  tlie  man  a  dinn^  aud  sate  still. 
Yet  then  did  Dennis  rave  in  furious  fret; 
1  never  answered — I  was  not  in  debt. 
if  wuut  provoked,  or  maditew  made  thc»u  printi 
I  wag^  uo  war  w^iUi  Bedlam  or  Uie  Mint.** 
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Tbe   hiatus  in  the  published  version  being    greatly  ampli- 
tiedj  then  follows  the  relative  passage  already  quoted — 

"  Like  Cato,  give  his  little  senate  laws, 
And  sit  attentive  lo  his  own  applause  ; 
While  wits  and  Templars  everj  sentence  r^se, 
And  wonder  with  a  foolish  face  of  praise. 
Who  but  must  laugh  ii'  such  a  man  there  be  ? 
Who  would  not  weep  if  Attic  us  were  he  r" 

The  reader  will  perceive  from  this  specimen  of  the  MS. 
that  it  is  of  extraordinary  interest,  and  well  deserves  a  phicc 
amfjugst  the  mejnorials  of  the  poet. 

Tour  very  splendid  foho  portraits — two  in  mezzotint,  and 
two  in  line — illustrate  the  iippcarance  of  this  human  "  auu"k 
of  interrogation."  The  engravers  are  Vertue,  Iloubraken,  and 
Faber.  There  are,  besides,  other  smaller  likenesses,  amongst 
which  we  remark,  luorc  especially,  ia  pretty  etching  by  Blyth, 
and  design  by  Kent. 

A  neat  view  of  London  at  this  time ;  Tuickenham,  with 
Pope's  Grotto,  and  a  representation  of  his  monument ;  the 
original  title  of  his  fine  quarto  Homer ;  that  of  his  Punciad, 
with  characteristic  vignette,  rcpreseuting  an  ass  groaning  under 
a  load  of  Grub  Street  literature,  the  works  of  WeUstead,  Ward, 
Pennis,  Tibbald,  Oldmixou,  Hayward,  &c. ;  and  numerous 
other  general  illustrations  from  the  Dunciad  and  the  Iliad, 
make  up  an  interesting  series  for  Tope. 

Of  Jam£s  Feuousou,  the  astronomer,  we  have  a  very  interest- 
ing autograph  letter,  signed,  "Jas.  Tergusou,*'  dated  from 
Loudon,  December  4tb,  1701,  "To  Mr.  Thomas  Balfour,  mer- 
chant, Kirkwall,  Orkney  i"  in  which,  after  detailing  with  pa- 
rental solicitude  the  progress  of  his  cliildrcu  at  school,  he  states, 
that  having  been  promised  a  subscription  for  a  course  of 
lectures  at  Birmingham,  instead  of  one  course  he  had  four. 
Ue  describes  the  hardware  machinery'  of  Birminghiun  as 
even  then  sometliiug  wonderful ;  and  expatiates  upon  two 
machines  as  having  delighted  him  much — one  being  an  engine 
for  turning  bottoms  of  brass  buttons,  in  wood  or  boue,  by 
whicii  one  person  could  furnish  twelve  gross  per  hour;  the 
motive  power  of  the  other,  a  great  wheel,  of  twenty-seven  feet 
diameter,  moved  slowly  by  a  horse  walking  witliin  it,  as  a 
species  of  tread-mill,  but  giving  so  exceedingly  rapid  a  motion 
to  fifteen  spindles  as  to  enable  fifteen  women  to  polish  25,920 
nails  in  an  hour. 

The  folio  portrait  of  Ferguson  is  a  line  mezzotint,  from 
Korthcotc's  paintdug,  by  Howard ;  good  nature  beams  placidly 
in  the  countenance,  marked  by  two  moles,  and  staid  rejection 
hirks  withiit  the  eyes.  The  attire  is  a  dark  turban  or  bonnet, 
and  a  fur-collared  cloak.  Books  are  introduced.  There  are, 
besides,  some  smaller  portraits. 

As  subsidiary  illustrations,  the  title-page  is  given  of  early 
editions  of  his  Lectures  and  Astronomy.  There  is  also  pre- 
sented a  plate  of  a  ''  New  method  of  constructing  sun-dials  for 
any  given  latitude,  without  the  assistance  of  dialling-scales  or 
logarithmic  calculations."  There  are,  finally,  an  engraving  of 
Ferguson's  orrery,  and  representations  of  his  lecturing. 

The  portraits  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  are  Townley's  folio, 
from  Opie's  great  painting,  in  which  the  hciul  and  figure  are 
marked  by  all  the  elephanliue  ponderosity  of  the  man.  There 
is  a  lighter  engraving  in  line  by  Heath,  aLsu  of  Opie's  por- 
tniit.  Fry's  engraving  from  a  drawing  of  Wivell's,  after 
NoUeken's  bust,  and  smaller  prints  are  added  j  one  of  the  bust 
by  Finden  being  exceedingly  fine.  We  ought  to  notice,  also, 
a  small  youtliful  figure  of  Johnson,  already,  however,  in  the 
flaxen  wig,  but  more  like  the  Lichfield  pedagogue  than  the 
literary  leviathan.  Books  am  before  him,  and  a  pen  is  held 
mincingly  betwixt  the  fingers.  The  prints  from  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds'  well  known  picture,  are  also  worthy  of  being  par- 
ticularised. There  is,  besides,  a  small  portrait,  etclicd  by 
J.  Trotter,  interesting  from  its  having  been  taken  from  the  life 
a  short  time  beiore  Dr.  Johnson's  death. 

Johnson's  handwriting  is  harsh,  abrupt,  and  dogmatic,  but 
regular  and  symmetrical — an  ex.act  type  of  his  character ;  a 
fact  which  is  admirably  illustrated  in  a  MS.  note  to  Mrs. 
Thralc,  intimating  that  he  will  have  an  opportunity  of  "  mak- 
ing it  up  with  Beattie  on  Tuesday,"  and  praying  the  lady's 
leave  to  stay  where  he  is  until  the  Wednesday,  in  ord'jr,  we 
presume,  that  he  may  do  so.  it  is  signed  *'  Saml.  Johiison, 
May  28,  17i>l." 

Views  are  presented  of  the  town  of  T*ip.Ufiriid>  Johnson'^ 


birth-place ;  of  Pembroke  College,  Oacford,  his  Alma  Ualer^  at 
his  period ;  the  interior  of  his  room  at  I'cmbroke  College,  ifcc. 
His  advertisement  for  boarders  has  been  cut  from  the  origiual 
newspaper,  in  which  it  was  pu))lished,  aiul  runs  thus — 


"A' 


"  Aflvertiscmont. 
T  Edial,  near  Lichfield,  in  Staffordshire^  Young 
Grentlemen  are  Boarded,  and  taught  the  Latin 
and  Greek  Languagos,  ])y 

"  Samuel  Johnson.'* 


A  view  of  Edial  HaU,  near  Lichfield,  is  preserved.  It  is  a 
quaint  old  peaked-roofed  edifice,  with  a  lantern  above  the  peak, 
surrounded  by  a  high  wall.  In  connection  with  Johnson, 
the  portrait  of  "  Edvardus  Cave,  ob.  10  Jan.,  17o4',  J?itatis 
62," —  the  Sylvanus  Urban  of  St.  John's  Gate  and  its  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  is  quite  a  curiosity.  So  also  is  St.  John'f 
Grate  it  sell',  of  which  an  old  view  and  a  new  are  given,  the 
former  f>inged  with  the  curiomt  statistics  of  the  press  of  the 
period:  Thus — 


London  Gazette. 
Applebees  Journal. 
Craftsman. 
D.  Spectator. 
App,  Doctor. 
Dailv  Post. 

•r 

D.  Advertiser. 
St.  James's  Ev. 
Ijond.  Evj?. 
Weekly  Misc. 
General  Ev. 
W.  Gazetteer. 
W.  Post. 
Com.  Sense. 


York  Herald. 
Dublin,  5. 
Fxlinburgh,  2. 
Bristol.  , 

I     Norwich,  2. 
Exeter. 
Worcester. 
Northampton. 
Gloucester. 
Stamford. 
Nottingham. 
Burv  Jounial. 
Chester  Do. 
Derby  Do. 
Ipswich  Do. 
Reading  Do. 
Leeds. 
Newcastle,  &c.  &c. 

As  general  illustrations,  we  glance  with  interest,  not  an- 
mingled  with  amusement,  at  the  title-page  of  the  EUicoad 
edition  of  the  "Dictionary,'^  in  two  volumes  8vo. ;  at  the 
titles  of  the  original  publications  of  "Uasselas,"  "The 
Rambler,"  "  The  Idler ;"  at  a  general  view  of  lona  in  John- 
son's time ;  and  more  particularly  at  the  original  print  of  the 
Doctor,  in  his  travelling  dress,  {is  described  in  BosweU's  tour, 
with  his  famous  oak  stick,  of  whicli  he  sustained  the  loss  in 
the  Hebrides,  and  made  this  reply  to  Bozzy's  coAdolence, 
"  No,  no,  my  IHend,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  man  in 
Mull,  who  has  got  it,  wiU  part  with  it ;  oouaidcr,  sir,  the 
value  of  such  a  pieoe  of  timber  here."  The  set  of  illustratiouQ 
is  brought  up  with  a  view  of  Johnson's  house  in  Bolt  Court, 
Fleet  Street ;  views  of  Westminster  and  of  his  monuments. 

Oliv£R  Cromw£LL  is  a  noble  subject  for  illustnition  ;  and 
yet  the  iaithful  collector  caunot  fail  in  disclosing,  along  with  the 
glory  and  the  greatness  of  the  man,  the  envy  and  littleness  of 
liis  braggadocio  foes.  There  are  four  large  ibho  engravings  of 
his  portraits.  One  fine  rare  work  of  art,  three  parts  full,  by 
Lombart,  after  Walker's  picture,  shows  him  accoutred  for  the 
fight,  his  head  thrown  back  with  an  air  of  resolution,  liis  car- 
riage and  bearing  bold  and  warlike.  He  is  in  full  armour. 
A  page  is  adjusting  his  scarf.  iVnother  is  Faber's  {ine  mezzo- 
tint of  Sir  Peter  Lely's  painting,  1653.  OHver  is  again  in 
armour.  In  Walker's  head-size  picture,  softly  engraved  by 
Bartolozzi,  he  is  stiU  in  armour  but  with  a  more  contemplative 
expression  on  the  features.  A  sido-fftco,  painted  by  Cooper,  and 
engraved  by  Houbraken,  from  the  Devonshire  collection,  is  a 
striking  portrait.  There  are  also  Picart's,  Worlidge's,  and  other 
smaller  heads  ;  but  the  most  beautiful  is  perhaps  a  folio  reduced 
from  West's  celebrated  picture  of  *'  Cromwell  dissolviog  the  Long 
Parliament,"  as  engraved  by  Houbiegel. 

Kilkenny,  Drogheda,  Tredagh,  Dunbar,  Edinburgh  Castle, 
Aberdeen,  Perth,  Dumiotar,  Borthwick  Castle,  and  many  other 
pliices  beleaguered  by  Cromwell,  are  the  subjects  of  illustration. 
The  battle  of  Dunbar  and  others  of  his  military  engagements 
are  also  represented.  In  one  of  his  Irish  assaults,  tbe  artillery 
appears  characteristically  enough  to  nun  down  thunderbolts  on 
the  devoted  town. 

A  singular  carricature  is  preserved,  in  the  collection,  of  "  the 
Royal  Oak  of  Britain  " — Cromwell  diluting  the  axe  to  be  laitj 
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to  the  root  of  the  trre,  with  a  RoriptnrRi  quotntion,  "  Kill  and 
take  poMfWiion.  1  Kinp*  xix."  Some  of  his  «m<ljutnr«  are 
puUiug  do>iD  the  hacked  tree  with  ro])esi;  othf^rs  nre  rohliing 
its  hranches  with  hooks  ;  and  pijr*  nvv  seen  '*  fatted  for  the 
slau^ter"  upon  the  neorns.  Cnjinwell's  station  is  taken  up  on 
the  head  of  a  monger  inscribed,  *•  Inspiratio  Piabolica."  The 
peculiar  nasal  feature  of  old  Noll,  tlattered  into  ordinary 
dimensions  in  the  higher  cl:\&!S  of  portraits,  is  formidably 
marked  in  this  caricature. 

Literary  dedications  of  the  period  set  forth  his  style  and 
title.  "  To  the  most  illustrifwis  Oliver,  lx»rd  Protector  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  three  nations  of  Kn^lnnd,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland,  and  the  dominions  therennto  belon^n?.*' 

His  handwriting  is  iUo&trnted  by  a  MS.  re^nmental  onler, 
signed  "O.  Cromwell,"  in  favour  of  ensign  George  Cmsse,  to 
receive  the  regimental  pay  "  of  Captain  Mullonox,  his  company 
of  firelocks."  The  valorons  ensign  must  have  been  better 
acquainted  with  the  firelock  than  the  pen,  for  his  receipt  is 
attached,  signed  "  (}eorge  Crosw,  X  his  mark." 

^Vhen  somebody  disparagingly  told  old  George  III.   that 

General  Wolfe  was  mad  :    "  Then  I  wish  to he  wouM 

bite  some  of  my  other  generals,"  was  the  retort  of  the  King. 
A  portrait  of  a  youthful-like  aspirant,  trimly  attirtHi  in  the 
formal  tie  and  dretMj  coat  of  '*  the  good  old  days  when  George 
III.  was  king"~a  fine  folio  engraving  by  Richard  IIoiw- 
toun,  after  J.  S.  C.  Ichaak,  intn»duces  ns  to  Mujor-General 
James  "Wolfe,  the  hero  of  Quebec.  Tiiere  are  many  smidl 
portraits  of  Wolfe  copied  after  this,  which  is  the  finest. 

A  remarkable  letter,  dated  Bath,  l>ec.  29,  173^,  sijrned 
"  Jam.  Wolfe,"  which  has  evidently  been  juidressed  to  William 
Pitt,  is  absolutely  prophetical.  The  writer  says  he  has  been 
"constantly  ruminating"  on  the  mode  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  North  American  war ;  and  suggests  for  that  purpose  the 
capture  of  Quebec.  We  do  not  know  if  any  hero  ever  left  a 
more  toaching  memorial  behind  him  than  this,  which  proves 
Wolfe  to  have  died  a  martyr  to  his  own  military  projct,  and 
to  have  originally  devised  the  movement  from  which  he  has 
reaped  such  fatal  renown. 

A  hirge  engraving,  beautifally  reduced  by  Carl  Gnttenburg, 
from  the  more  common  and  extensive  plate  of  Woollet,  after 
Beiyamin  West,  aptly  illustrates  "  the  death  of  Wolfe."  The 
interest  is  enhanced  by  views  of  Quebec  at  the  time  of  the 
siege,  taken  from  various  points — plans  of  the  town  and  the 
battle — and  fine  engravings  of  Wolfe's  monament  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

There  is,  sooth  to  say,  some  mison  to  doubt  wliether  so 
great  a  destroyer  of  images  as  John  Knox  has  left  any  repre- 
sentation of  himself  behind ;  for,  uotwithstAnding  the  (teneva 
gown  and  bonnet  of  an  old  engraving  of  "  H.  frrif"  collected 
by  Mr.  Watson,  and  inscribed  "  Joannes  Cnoxus  Scotus,"  with 
a  long  flowing  beard,  such  na  appears  to  have  been  copied  for 
promoting  the  sale  of  Parr's  Life  Pills,  we  question  if  there 
exists  a  genuine  likeness  of  the  hero  of  the  Scottish  Reforma- 
tion. Mr.  Watson,  however,  has  collected  Cooper's  and  other 
old  engravings,  besides  the  well-known  large  print  by  Penny, 
engraved  from  Lord  Torphichcn's  picture. 

Mr.  Watson's  collection  is  enriched  by  the  famous  auto- 
graph, noticed  in  "  Dibdin's  Tour,"  which  had  been  written  by 
Knox  on  a  fly  leaf  of  a  work  of  his  continental  friend  **  Oeco- 
lampadius :" — 

"  Jhoannet  Cnox  Mituiter  Evangelicae  veriMig 
Aunc  libentm  possidety 

Dibdin's  facsimile,  we  must  say,  does  not  conv^  a  strictly 
correct  idea  of  this  bold  piece  of  caligraphy. 

General  illnstrations  are  given  of  the  town  of  Haddington, 
where  Knox  was  bom  ;  St.  Andrew's  ;  the  Gralleys ;  Geneva  ; 
his  house  in  Edinburgh ;  his  pulpit ;  St.  Giles' ;  and  the 
picture  of  Knox  admonishing  Mary. 

Matthbw  Priob  is  presented  in  two  very  fine  folio  portrait* ; 
one,  in  line  by  Tertne,  after  Richardson ;  the  other  by  Simon, 
after  the  same,  in  roeszotinto ;  and  illustrated  generally  by  a 
view  of  London;  by  the  titles  and  head  pieces  of  his  poems; 
the  fine  monument  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey,  &'c. 

A  curious  holograph  MS.  account  of  expenses,  whilst  Am- 
bassador at  tlic  Hague,  is  preserved.  It  extends  from  August 
to  November,  1605,  pro  £148  2s.  Some  of  the  items  are  a 
little  remarkable ;  but  none  of  them  very  extravagant ;  and  we 
ate  happy  to  say  that  from  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer's 


fiat  appended,  there  is  every  probability  of  the  poet^s  hill  hav- 
ing been  paid. 

(Jf  Gn  VII. \MF.  of  Claverhocse,  Viscount  Dundee,  a  rare  old 
anonymous  line  engraving  is  to  be  found  in  this  collertion,  be- 
traying the  commingled  hautrur  and  comeliness  of  the  featnrrs. 
The  imousdani  expression  of  the  eye  is  like  {hat  of  a  yonn? 
spoilt  Ijeauty.  The  smaller  portraits  are  also  scarce  and 
licantiful.  A  French  view  of  Dundee  from  Dudhopc ;  the  pa-^* 
of  Killiecrankie,  and  the  battle  of  Drumclog ;  Edinburgh  Ca'^Tlp, 
shcwinjj  the  postern  to  which  the  dashing  cavalier  clombe^*'  up 
the  high  castle  rock,"  as  in  Scott's  spirited  ballad. 

A  holograph  MS.  letter  "To  Mester  Blathwayt,  secretair 
at  war  for  his  Maties  servace,**  acknowledging  receipt  of  an 
order  to  march  his  troops  to  London,  20th  October,  Ifir*?, 
signed,  "  J.  Grahame,"  is  preserved  as  a  relic  of  the  •*  bluidy 
Claverse." 

Si r  Godfrey  Knrllkr  \l  commemorated  in  two  fine  folio  por- 
traits of  his  own,  respectively  engraved  by  Smith  and  by 
Faber — the  house  introduced  in  the  engraving  by  Fahcr  bein^ 
his  own  house  at  Witton,  near  Twickenham.  An  engr2\pd 
copy  of  the  original  poem  by  Addison,  addressed  to  Sir  G<id- 
frey  Kneller  on  his  picture  of  George  I.,  and  cipcumscriljed 
around  an  engraving  of  that  great  work,  illustrates  at  once  t!.e 
character  of  hi-*  performances  (elsewhere  abundantly  to  be  rael 
with  in  this  collection),  and  testifies  to  the  estimation  in  whirh 
the>'  were  held  by  liis  contemporaries.  The  engraving  in 
question  is  a  presentation  copy,  bearing  KneDcr's  own  auto- 
graph upon  it.  His  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
general  illustrations  from  his  paintings,  complete  the  fiELsciculo:?. 

Sir  Is\AC  Nf.wton'.s  portraits  are  by  Smith  and  Houbraken, 
after  Kneller,  in  folio ;  a  folio  mezzotint o,  after  the  marble 
bust ;  besides  another  mew.otinto ;  and  other  portraits  by  Ra- 
venet  and  Daudet,  after  Lely,  &c. ;  medallions  and  smaller 
heads,  all  conveying  the  same  impression  of  placid  intellci-- 
tnality.  The  small  house  at  Woolthorpe,  which  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  great  philosopher ;  the  hotel  in  St.  Martin's  Street, 
Leicester-fields,  which  was  formerly  his  res'dcnce ;  his  monu- 
ments in  Westminster  Abbey  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ; 
the  arms  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was  president ;  il- 
lustrations of  the  refraction  of  bght,  the  solar  system,  electri- 
city, &c. ;  with  an  autograph  letter,  "  Deer.  1718,"  as  Master 
of  the  Mint — are  the  memorials  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

A  letter  of  the  immortal  Nelson  to  Capt.  Hardy,  June  Sd, 
1797,  is  fraught  with  singular  interest,  although  only  relatiai^ 
to  the  arrangements  for  a  dinner  party  at  Lady  Hamilton's. 
From  the  great  extent  of  the  subject,  the  reader  knows  how 
impossible  it  would  be  to  enter  into  it  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner. We  shall  content  us,  therefore,  with  stating  that  the 
illustrative  contributions  here  consist  of  everything  calculated 
to  recall  the  events  of  Nelson's  life.  A  document  with  hi* 
signature  as  "  Nelson  &  Bronte,"  claims  especial  notice,  being 
dated  from  on  board  "  the  Victory"  the  month  previous  to  the 
Ijattle.     It  is  addressed  to  Admiral  (then  Captain)  Durham. 

Sir  John  Hawkins,  who  is  known  to  us  as  the  btroducer  of 
the  black  spot  of  negro  slavery  into  our  colonial  system,  is  re- 
presented by  a  most  villanous-lookii^  portrait,  in  a  low 
crowned  hat,  along  with  the  plan  of  the  interior  of  a  slave  ship, 
and  poor  negroes  packed  around  like  herrings  in  a  barrel.  A 
"  new  and  exact  map  of  New  Guinea,  divided  into  the  Gold, 
Slave,  and  Ivory  Coast,  &c.,  with  their  several  kingdoms,  and 
-f  adjacent  countries.  By  H.  Moll,  Geographer,'*  is  almost 
equal  in  minuteness  and  apparent  accuracy  to  the  more  stylish 
maps  of  the  present  day  relating  to  this  iU-fiited  coast.  A  vicw 
of  Hawkins'  birth-place,  Plymouth  ;  and  an  autograph  attached 
to  a  naval  document — April,  1594,  "John  Hawkins,"  with 
Admiral  Howard's  amongst  other  signatures,  are  the  re- 
maining maritime  curiosities. 

Lord  Hailes's  signature  as  a  judge  ;  and  a  letter  of  this 
careful  and  accomplished  annalist  to  the  Earl  of  Buchan  at 
Rome,  arrests  our  passing  attention.  Tlie  letter  is  remarkably 
characteristic.  It  refers  to  the  value  of  the  historical  infor- 
mation to  be  found  in  the  library  of  the  Vatican  ;  and  bears  a 
singular  analogy  to  the  correspondence  of  Rosooe  upon  the 
same  point.  Lord  Hailes  alludes  also  to  the  monuments  of 
the  Avignon  Pojies,  as  likely  to  furnish  important  historical 
fiicts,  if  extant ;  to  the  project  of  aBiographia  Scotica  ;  and  to 
the  importance  of  the  Eari  of  Bnchan's  Danish  correspondence, 
for  supplying  events  in  our  history,  prior  to  Maloom  Canmore^ 
This  letter,  in  short,  which  is  signed  "  Dav.  Dalrymple,"  and 
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dnted  from  Ncrr  Hailes,  22  Augt.  1875,  abounds  in  hints  of 
historical  significance. 

That  excellent  housewife.  Queen  CnARLOTTE,  provides  the 
collection  vith  a  highly  characteristic  holograph  letter,  doly 
honoured  with  the  royal  seal,  and  addressed  to  William  Price, 
Esq.,  10th  April,  1806,  the  burthen  of  which  is  to  request 
hack  a  small  balance  of  money  remitted  by  her  Majesty  to  dis- 
charge some  debts,  **  as  her  Frogmore  accounts  are  kept  rety 
regular^  The  grammar  of  the  Court  on  this  occasion  would 
have  appropriately  graced  the  pantry,  and  the  economy  smacks 
precisely  of  the  housekeeper's  room.  There  are  large  portraits 
of  her  Majesty  in  the  very  curious  dress  of  the  d;iy  \  and  an 
engraving  of  a  particularly  stiff  minuet  ball  at  St.  James's,  on 
her  Majcsty^s  birth-night.  Medals,  med:mions,  and  Queen's 
zebras  in  profusion  likewise  illustrate  the  reign  of  strict  ma- 
ternal propriety,  which  turned  out  the  most  rakish  family  in 
!Europe. 

Of  WiixiJiM  ni.,  we  have  a  fulio  portrait  of  some  value  and 
beauty,  as  William  Henry,  Prince  of  Orange,  ttith  numerous 
portraits  of  him  as  Xing,  by  Smith,  Valck,  Picart,  and  llou- 
hraken. 

The  MS.  of  a  French  letter  or  dispatch,  when  Prince  of 
Orange,  dated  from  Cliateau  D'Elck,  24th  Sept.,  1674,  details 
the  military  operations  before  Ondenarde.  It  is  finely  and 
elegantly  composed — the  signature,  "  G.  H.  Prince  D'  Orange," 
in  large,  bold,  writing,  being  a  peculiarly  fine  aut<^raph.  We 
have  here  also  a  document  under  the  sign-manual,  as  King  of 
Great  Britain,  witli  the  countersign  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
dated  "  Kensington,  26th  Decem.,  1690." 

Representations  are  given  of  William's  Continental  palace, 
T*Loo  ;  of  his  receiving  the  congratulations  of  the  clergy — a 
fi.ue  old  print;  of  his  statues;  his  seals;  plans  of  Drogheda 
and  of  the  Boyne ;  views  of  Naraur,  Drogheda,  Lcmdonderry ; 
triumphal  processions;  receptions,  and  other  allegorical  en- 
gravings ;  and  an  extensive  illnstrntive  series  of  smaller 
etchings  of  the  events  and  exploits  in  which  he  )K)re  a  part  in 
Continental  and  British  history. 

The  Peixcess  M\ry,  his  Queen,  is  similarly  illustrated. 

CiiAJLLES  U.  affords  in  his  portraits  remarkable  proofs  of  per- 
sonal beauty  in  early  life,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  bdio'e 
the  royal  sensualist  retained  in  riper  years.  A  proof  from 
Hollar,  after  Vandyck,  certainly  att<'sts  tliis  fact,  as  also  does 
another  engraving  of  him  whf»n  Prince  of  Walra.  The  princi- 
pal portraits  collected  of  Charles  arc  White's  full  length,  after 
Kneller ;  Bouttal's,  after  Sir  Peter  Lely ;  the  mezzotints  by 


Smith,  Yertue,  and  others  ;  engravings  of  equestrian  and  oth^r 
stiitues  of  the  monarch,  medallions,  coins.  Amongst  the  gene- 
ral illustratious  are  representations  of  the  Kyehouse  (the  plsce 
of  the  fiunous  plot) ;  of  his  riding  in  di^ruise  before  Mrs. 
Lane,  engraved  by  Yander  Gucht ;  of  Scone  Palace,  wliere  he 
was  crowned  ;  of  his  landing  and  restoration ;  of  the  judgments 
that  descended  on  his  reign,  the  fire  and  the  great  plague  of 
London.  There  are  also  documents  with  his  autograph  in 
1651  and  1660. 

There  are  some  fine  folio  portraits  by  Smith,  White,  An- 
dran,  and  Yertue  of  James  YU.  or  11.  as  King ;  others  as  Duke 
of  York;  a  letter  with  his  autograph,  as  Lord  High  Admin  1 
in  1670 ;  a  document  as  King,  dated  at  Whitehall,  1G8S.  This 
last,  which  is  countersigned  by  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews 
and  the  Scotch  Secretary  of  State,  may  not  be  inappositely 
referred  to  at  this  moment  when  disputes  are  raging  regarding 
the  appointments  to  Hebrew  Chairs.  The  purport  of  our 
Popisli  King's  mandate,  on  this  occasion,  is  to  require  ^  tl  e 
most  Reverend  Father  in  God,  Arthur,  by  Divine  Providerce 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  Primate  and  Metropolitan  of  all 
Scotland,  and  Chancellor  of  the  said  University,  to  admit  and 
receive  the  said  Master  Patrick  Gordon  to  be  third  Master 
and  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  ike  other  Orienial  LawfuageM  in 
the  said  new  College." 

Cipriani's  Allegoric  on  James's  death  embrace  mystical 
views  of  London,  Bome,  Paris,  and  in  Germany.  Illustrative 
views  are  added  of  his  embarkation  for  France ;  of  Enniskillen 
and  Londonderry ;  of  the  Bass,  with  the  old  Scotch  State  pri- 
son upon  it  entire ;  and  arms,  titles,  and  dedications  as  Lord 
High  Commissioner  of  Scotland  and  as  King. 

We  conclude  with  a  notice  of  the  illustrations  relating  to  a 
very  different  character — Jonx  Wilkes,  of  whom  there  is  a 
fine  and  curious  folio  portrait,  by  Sabelius,  after  Pine ;  besides 
Hogarth's  well-known  engraving  in  the  early  state  of  the  piate. 
Wilkes's  cottage  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  Tower,  the  Guild- 
hall, and  the  Mansion-house,  turn  up  in  succession.  A  beauti- 
ful ticket,  by  Bartoload,  after  Cipriani,  commemorates  his 
Mansion-house  Ball,  when  Xjord  Mayor  in  1775.  The  arms 
of  the  city  ;  the  carricature  combat  between  Wilkes  and  Home 
Tooke ;  a  curious  print  of  his  seizure  as  he  is  g^etting  into  a 
coach ;  and  Uie  title  of  the  North  Briton — are  all  pregnant  with 
suggestions. 

A  hologpraph  MS.  dinner  note  addressed  to  ^  Wm.  Sharpc, 
Esq.,  Newport,"  and  acknowledging  the  unimpeachable  fljivour 
of  a  brace  of  trout,  brings  all  the  Aldermen  before  us. 
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Poithumoui  Works  of  the  Rev.  Thomnt  Chalmers, 
D.D.,  L,L,D,  YoL  1.  Edinburgh:  Sutherland  and 
Knox. 

BspoBB  the  -death  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  a  few  of  liis  per- 
■onal  friends  were  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  his 
commentaries  on  Scripture.  The  progress  made  by  him 
in  the  work  probably  was  unknown  to  many  persons  out 
of  his  flimily  ;  but  the  fact  that  he  was  engaged  in  some 
work  of  tliis  description  was  stated  out  of  that  circle. 
Upon  his  demise,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  papers 
•  left  by  him  became  generally  known ;  and  tho  plan 
which  he  adopted  lias  been  stated  in  many  quarters. 
He  may  be  said  to  have  written  two  commentaries 
— which  are  to  be  nominally  distinguished  as  **  Ilorto 
BiblicaB  Quotidiamc,"  and  "  Horse  Biblics  Sabba- 
tinse."  The  first  consists'  of  brief  reflections,  suit- 
able for  daily  perusal.  The  second  we  understand  to 
be  fuller  and  more  reflective.  The  first  volume  of 
th^  posthumous  works  contains  an  introductory  state- 
ment, by  the  Rev.  Br.  Hanna,  the  son-in-law  of  Dr. 
Chalmers,  by  whom  the  work  will  be  edited — a  Sab- 
bath journal  kept  for  some  time  by  his  kite  relative — 


and  the  "  Hora>  Quotidiamc  "  to  the  end  of  the  book  of 
Joshua. 

The  introduction  merely  intimates  the  purposes  and 
tho  time  for  which,  and  when  these  works  were  com- 
menced. We  are  informed  that  they  were  intended 
rather  for  private  use  than  for  publication.  That  may 
have  been  the  original  design,  but  subsequently,  as  wo 
have  stated,  their  publication  was  expected  by  some 
parties.  That  of  the  journal  was  evidently  never  antici- 
pated by  the  lamented  writer.  Sometimes  we  doubt  the 
propriety  of  posthumous  publications,  which  a  writer 
never  may  have  intended  for  public  use.  There  are 
thoughts  that  any  man  might  wish  to  put  on  record  for 
the  warning,  the  comfort,  and  the  guidance  of  his  surviving 
relatives,  which  yet  he  does  not  choose  to  render  public. 
Even  when  passages  are  struck  out,  there  may  be  an 
injustice  done  to  the  writer's  style  and  argument,  or  the 
ground  on  which  some  reflection  was  formed  may  be  lost. 
So  fiir,  indeed,  as  this  part  of  the  volume  extends,  we 
cannot  regret  its  having  been  published.  Passages  like 
the  following  may  induce  to  a  milder  judgment  of  the 
living  and  their  actions  than  is  often  formed.    Men  deal 
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too  h&nhly  and  unchftriUbly  by  «ach  other  regardiog 

differences  that  often  are  minute  :— 

*  *  There  is  anoth(?r  temptation  besides  earefuhiess  which 
exercises  me.  I  hare  all  along  been  Tiistly  too  much 
disquieted  by  the  misconstructions  of  those  who  did  not 
oomprehend  me  ;  and  have  suffered  much  both  from  the 
iatigue  of  refuting  and  explaining  the  same  thing  a  hun- 
dred times  over,  and  from  the  vexation  felt  that  in  spite 
of  every  effort  there  is  a  character  assigned  to  my  views, 
the  very  reverse  of  every  principle  by  which  I  am  actuated. 
But  why  should  the  opposition  of  men  thus  affect  me  ? 
Does  it  not  test  my  belief  in  the  reality  of  an  all-perfect 
mind  that  is  now  looking  on,  when  I  suffer  so  pain- 
fully from  the  adverse  understandings  of  the  limited  and 
•ubordinate  minds  by  which  I  am  surrounded  i  Would 
it  not  nobly  accredit  my  faith  in  God,  that  in  quiet  com- 
munion with  Ilim,  I  felt  a  refuge  and  resting-place 
when  sorely  urged  by  the  strife  of  tongues  ?  To  Uim 
may  I  at  all  times  patiently  commit  my  cause,  and  be 
itill  in  the  thought  that  lie  is  God." 

The  publication  of  a  few  pages  of  this  journal  lets  the 
reader  somewhat  into  the  inner  life  of  its  remarkable 
author.  Occupied  intensely  in  public  matters,  while  we 
believe  but  very  few  men  misoonstrued  his  motives,  yet 
he  sometimes  entertained  a  dread  that  his  aotions  would 
be  misinterpreted ;  fbrgetting  that  many  highly  esteemed 
the  man  who  opposed  some  of  his  objects  :~- 

*'  I  am  in  danger  of  a  great  fiiilure,  both  in  the  wis- 
dom and  charity  of  the  gospel,  and  I  must  east  the  whole 
of  this  burden  on  the  Ixyrd.  Let  not  my  vehemence  so 
transport  me  as  that  my  good  shall  be  evil  spoken  of. 
It  so  happens  that  a  great  public  interest  has  led  me  to 
concur  in  a  measure  to  which,  apart  from  this  object,  I 
might  have  felt  prompted,  by  a  spirit  of  personal  revenge, 
and  this  latter  may  be  the  aspect  which  it  is  to  bear  in 
the  sight  of  men.  What  an  oooasion,  then,  for  the  exer- 
cise both  of  pmdenoe  and  principle.  Let  me  commit  it 
altogether  unto  God,  from  whomcometh  both  the  answer 
of  the  mouth  and  the  preparation  of  tho  heart.*' 

The  plan  of  his  daily  commentaries  is  remarkably  sim- 
ple. He  reads,  as  it  were,  a  few  versos,  and  records,  but 
not  elaborately,  the  immediate  thoughts  and  ideas  which 
they  originated.  These  "Hores  Quotidiame"  are  the  reflec- 
tions that  might  seem  to  rise,  and  that  we  presume  to 
have  arisen,  without  research  or  examination,  from  the 
mere  perusal  of  tho  verses  indicated.  We  are  apt  to  con- 
aider  this  mode  of  writing  calculated  to  injure  the  style 
of  the  author.  But  the  work  will  be  most  useful  to  those 
who  can  regard  it  as  conversational — those  who  can  ima- 
gine it  to  be  a  report  of  the  conversation  which  its  author 
might  haye  held  with  them,  or  with  his  friends,  on  a  few 
verses  of  the  Bible,  then  read..  We  notice,  also,  that  the 
sententious  style,  necessarily  or  naturally  adopted  in  this 
class  of  compositions,  did  not  detract  from  their  efficiency 
in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Chalmers.  It  was  not  his  natural 
style  of  writing.  It  was  not  that  followed  in  those 
works  with  which  so  many  readers  are  familiar.  The 
operation,  commenced  six  years  ago,  was  novel  to  him ; 
but  he  has  succeeded,  apparently  without  any  effort, 
in  producing,  not  elaborate  criticisms,  or  argumen- 
tative theology,  but  those  plain  and  practical  reflections 
that  seem  to  be  most  needed  for  every  day  use.  In 
many  instances,  he  throws  a  new  light  on  a  passage  often 
read  perhaps,  and  not  yet  fully  appreciated.  Sometimes  he 
strikes  a  fresh  thought  from  a  familiar  portion,  which  the 
reader  imagines  that  he  had  turned  in  every  form  in  his 
mind.  Often  we  are  reminded  merely  of  an  idea  that 
seems  very  ^miliar  and  very  common,  yet  which  is  not 
tedious  or  monotonous,  because  we  had  found  the  same 


thought  or  read  it  in  different  language  long  ago.      tlTe 
quote  an  example  : — 

*'  The  flood  was  miraculous ;  but  It  is  remarkable 
that  God  is  sparing  of  miracles,  and  seems  to  prefer  the 
oi*dinary  processes  of  nature,  if  equally  effectual,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  purposes.  He  misrht  have  saved 
Noah  and  his  family  by  miracles  ;  but  he  is  not  prodigal 
of  these,  and  so  he  appointed  that  an  ark  should  be  matde 
to  bear  up  the  living  cargo,  which  was  to  be  kept  alive, 
on  tho  surface  of  the  waters ;  and  not  only  so,  bot  He 
respeets  the  laws  of  the  animal  physiology,  as  He  did 
those  of  hydrostatics,  in  that  He  put  them  by  pairs 
into  the  ark,  male  and  female,  to  secure  their  trans- 
mission to  after  ages,  and  food  was  stored  up  to  sostam 
them  during  their  long  confinement.  In  short.  He  dis- 
penses with  miracles  when  these  aro  not  requisite  for  the 
fulfilment  of  His  ends  ;  and  He  never  dispenses  with  the 
ordinary  means  when  these  are  fitted,  and  at  the  same 
time  sufficient,  for  the  occasion." 

To  other  passages  he  brings  a  very  general  aoqaaint- 
ance  with  literature  to  bear  upon  their  elucidation  ;  and 
in  this  way  the  work  is  an  evidence  of  his  extensive  read- 
ing, because  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that,  as  the 
editor  states,  it  was  written  without  inquiry  or  examina- 
tion.    On  one  passage,  Genesis  x.,  1  and  5,  he  says — 

"  I  understand  the  isles  of  the  Old  Testament  to  be 
the  countries  on  the  other  side  of  their  sea  ;  or  lookini^ 
north-westward,  to  be  Europe  both  insuUr  and  continental. 
This  quarter  of  the  world,  then,  is  ascribed  to  the  des- 
cendants of  Japbeth  ;  and  attempts  have  been  made  to 
find  out  a  connexion  bet^vecn  the  names  of  its  various 
oountries  and  the  names  of  his  sons.     The  only  conjec- 
tures of  this  sort  which  I  at  present  recollect   are  those 
by  which  Kittim  is  associated  with  Chittim,  and  that 
again  with  the   Cetae ;  and  by  a  wide  enough  transi- 
tion,   though,   perhaps,     by    some  intermediate    steps 
with  Macedonia.      Elishah    has    also  been   associated 
with  the   Ellenes   or   Greeks.       There   may  be  other 
and  better  derivations— some  of  them  no  doubt  rcry 
fanciful,  yet  not  wholly  without  evidence  or  probability 
either.     And  here  it  occurs  to  me  to  say,  that  whereas  we 
are  apt  to  look  on  these  dry  catalogues  of  names  as 
exceptions  to  the    work — perhaps   even    as  objections 
against  the  divinity  of  the  Bible — ^for  aught  we  know 
there  may  be  embosomed  in  such  hieroglyphics,  if  they 
may  be  so  termed,   a  precious  mine  for  the  exploration 
both  of  historians  and  travellers.     See  an  expomple  of 
this  in  the  preface  to  Foster  on  Mahometanism,  wh«ie, 
from  the  Scripture  nomenclature  alone,  both  of  men  and 
women,    he  seems  conclusively  to  have  made  out  tho 
demonstration    of    an    identity    between    tho    present 
Arabians  and  the  descendants  of  IshmaeL 

There  is  another  passage  regarding  the  Arabians,  the 
fiery  descendants  of  Ishmael,  which  we  quote.  It  is  a 
curious  confirmation  of  these  views,  that  a  very  small 
body,  a  few  tribes  of  Arabs  in  the  Algerine  colony  of 
Africa,  occupy  at  this  day  one  hundred  thousand  French 
soldiers — ^for  that,  we  believe,  is  nearly  the  number  of  the 
French  African  army — ^and  yet  allow  them  only  so 
much  ground  as  they  can  encompass  with  their  lines  and 
forts ;  though  we  do  not  recollect  that,  in  course  of 
this  war,  the  Arabs  have  ever  gained  a  great  battle. 

"  In  this  pictutesque  narrative  of  Hagar  in  tho  wilder- 
ness, there  is  much  to  interest  the  artist  and  the  man  of 
taste.  But  the  thing  of  solid  and  surprising  interest  is 
the  memorable  prophecy  of  the  angel,  and  which  to  this 
day  manifests  its  own  striking  fulfilment,  in  the  lawless 
and  predatory,  and  marauding  habits,  but  withal  the  in- 
dependence of  the  present  Arabians.  What  materials, 
even  in  the  state  of  the  world  as  it  now  is,  for  such  evo- 
lutions as  shall  make  the  truth  and  divinity  of  Scripture 
{Milpable  to  all  men  I, 

*' And  what  a  lesson  here,  too,  of  the  ever  wakeful 
care  and  providence  of  God !    What  a  noble  and  elc- 
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rated  fr^^Am  sfiotild  be  ours  A^m  those  wrdtohed 
anxieti0«  which  no  dlstmcc  nnd  degrade  ttft,  did  tee 
bear  about  with  u8  all  the  cotifidened  we  ought  in  that  eye 
which  never  slumbers  and  never  sleeps  !  *  Thou  God 
seest  me.'  What  a  protection  from  care,  and  at  the 
same  time  what  a  stimulant  to  watchfulness  from  care 
about  the  thin  j{s  of  this  life,  and  to  watchfulness,  lest  we 
should  fail  short  of  the  things  whicb  belong  to  our  true 
peace  and  life  everlasting  !  Give  me  to  bo  spiritually 
minded,  and  then  I  shall  have  both  life  and  peace  !'  * 

All  who  personally  knew  Dr.  Chalmers  were  impressed 
with  the  peculiar  benevolence  of  his  character.  In  his 
latter  years  he  seemed  tnore  than  any  other  man  that 
tre  remember  to  be  at  peace ;  and  he  had  the  happy 
art  of  diffusing  peace  around  him.  The  part  of  Scrip- 
ture gone  over  in  these  volumes  has  many  of  these 
domestic  scenes,  on  which  he  thus  would  naturally  linger, 
and  which  he  would  appreciate.  In  his  reflections  there 
are  many  little  proofs  scattered  over  the  volume  of 
the  hold  that  his  immediate  relatives  had  on  his  affec- 
tionate regards.  His  general  benevolence  did  not  en- 
trench on  his  anxiety  for  the  well-being  of  those  who 
were  most  immediately  under  his  influence,  and  most 
likely  to  be  the  objects  of  his  anxiety.  At  one  point  he 
writes: — 

*•  I  feel  now  as  if  entering  on  the  day-light  of  history, 
and  emerging  from  the  obscurity  of  its  earliest  dawn. 
And  I  may  here  record  the  effect  of  old  associatiofls  with 
the  Bible  narratives  which  are  now  before  me.  I  feel  quite 
sure,  that  the  use  of  the  saored  dialogues  as  a  school- 
book,  and  the  pictures  of  Scripture  scenes  which  inter- 
ested my  boyhood,  still  cleave  to  mo,  and  impart  a  pecu- 
liar tinge  or  eharm  to  the  same  representations  when 
brought  within  my  notice.  Perhaps  when  I  am 
mouldering  in  my  Coffin,  the  eye  of  my  dear  Tommy* 
may  light  upon  this  page,  and  it  is  possible  that 
his  recollections  may  accord  with  my  present  antici- 
pations of  the  effdct  that  his  delight  in  the  Picto- 
rial Bible  may  have  in  endearing  still  more  to  hlffl 
the  holy  Word  of  God.  May  it  tell  with  saving  effect  on 
his  conscience,  in  whatever  way  it  may  affect  his  imagi- 
nation ;  and  let  him  so  profit  by  its  sacred  lessons  of 
faith  and  piety,  that  afSor  a  life  of  Christian  usefulness 
on  earth,  we  may  meet  in  Heaven,  and  rejoice  for  ever 
in  the  presence  of  our  common  Father." 

We  might  quote  many  most  interesting,  add  short, 

though  not  less  valuable  comments,  on  what  we  should 

term  the  domestic  life  of  the  patriarchs.     One,  howcrer, 

will  show  quite  as  readily  as  many,  how  clodely  e^en 

hei*e  erery  sentence  is  stamped  with  the  impress  of  its 

author's  character ! 

''Good  and  great  old  Joshua  now  makes  a  graceful 
exit  from  his  earthly  pilgriniage — we  doubt  not  fh)m  the 
Canaan  below,  to  the  heavenly  and  everlasting  Canaan. 
He  lets  the  people  know  at  a  general  convocation  that 
their  task  was  not  yet  done,  referring  to  the  nations  thiit 
remained,  and  which  bad  also  been  made  over  by  lot  to 
them,  as  well  as  to  the  nations  which  had  been  cut  off. 
He  promises  their  full  and  final  subjugation;  and  if 
historically  the  matter  fell  short  of  this.  It  was  not 
because  God  was  unfaithful  to  His  word,  but  because 
they  wcrb  unfaithful  to  their  duty — the  duty  of  cleav- 
ing wholly  unto  God,  and  keeping  themselves  fi-om 
idols.  He  appeals  to  their  past,  as  the  tokens  and 
prognostications  of  their  future  victories.  But  Instead 
of  exterminating,  they  intermarried  with  them,  and  the 
threatened  alternative  ensued,  that  God  did  not  drive 
them  out ;  but,  like  tares  among  the  wheat,  they  remained 
as  temptations,  and  snares,  and  chastiyements  to  the 
children  of  Israel.  But  their  venerable  leader  still 
affirmed  the  faithfulness  of  God,  and  on  the  eve  of  going 
the  way  of  all  the  earth,  he  made  strong  asseveration  of 

*  Hia  Grandson, 


fb  in  their  heflHng.  I^ot  otie  thing  bad  failed  of  His 
promises.  And  in  like  manner  should  all  His  threaten- 
ings  be  fuKtlled,  did  they  go  into  idolatry,  and  so  kindle 
against  them  the  anger  of  the  Lord." 

We  know  not  that  any  theological  volumes  havo  been 
more  generally  and  favourably  noticed  by  the  press,  and 
we  suppose,  in  a  short  time,  more  widely  sold  than  these 
pottthomoud  works.  They  are  not  so  much  fitted  for 
consecutive  reading,  as  to  be  read  in  connexion  with  the 
pasftagetf  of  Scripture  refbrred  to,  which  are  named,  but 
not  quoted  in  the  work.  Taken  in  this  way,  they  will  be 
found  to  be  a  mine  of  rich  thought,  and  an  unpretending, 
but  a  faithful  guide  and  expositor.'  We  might  have 
wished  that  Dr.  Chalmers  had  been  continued  here  until 
the  full  completion  of  plans  so  nearly  finished.  The 
event  was  otherwise  ordered;  but  the  large  amount 
of  manuscript  which  he  had  arranged,  and  which  will  now 
be  published,  adds  greatly  to  the  world's  indebtedness  to 
one  whose  name  Will  long  bo  held  in  unwonted  respect ; 
and  there  is  good  reason  to  hope,  that  some  may  be  in- 
duced to  examine  his  commentaries,  from  the  literary 
standing  and  character  of  their  author,  and  be  drawn 
from  them  to  the  text  that  they  illustrate,  and  attain 
there  thai  peace  and  rest  which  the  conunentator  seemed 
so  eminently  to  enjoy. 

ChitiA  and  the  Chinese.    Smith's  Ndrratitfe,    London : 
Seeley>  Bumside,  ^  Seeley. 

Tbe  Rer.  George  Sifaith  wast  employed  by  the  Church 
of  Enghuid  Missionary  Society  "to  explore'*  the  five 
consular  cities  of  China,  open  to  foreigners,  with  the 
tiew  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the  best  positions 
for  missionary  enterprise.     His  narrative  principally  re- 
fers,  therefore,  to  the  objects  of  this    important  re- 
search.     The  details   of  his  journeys  are  interesting, 
especially  to  those  who  desire  to  promote  the  evan- 
gelization of  China.      The  results  may,  however,   be 
Mated  in  a  few  words.     Canton,  which  has  suffered  most 
from  the  visits  of  fbreigners  is  decidedly  most  hostile  to 
tlie  missionaries.     That  hostility  originates  entirely  in 
political  grounds.    Except  for  the  aversion  to  hold  inter- 
course with  foreigners,  the  people  are  not  indisposed  to 
hear  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  but  very  much  in  the 
spirit  with  which  we  ahould  listen  to  the  speculations  of 
an  Asiatic  magician.     In  the  other  consular  towns,  there 
seem  to  be  no  opposition  to  missionary  operations,  except 
that  which  originates  in  the  feelings  of  the  people,  to 
whom  religion  never  has  been,  and  is  not  now,  a  matter  of 
serious  concern.      Such  is  the  result  of  Mr.  Smith's  in- 
quiries on  the  grand  object  of  his  mission.     B^  the  au- 
thorities Christianity  is  tolerated  wherever  foreigners  are 
permitted  to  reside ;  and  to  native  missionaries,  of  whom 
several  have  been  employed,  there  seem  to  be  no  obstacle 
interposed  In  any  quarter. 

Mr.  Smith  and  his  friends  found  many  Chinese  converts 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  he  thus  narrates  the 
circumstances  attending  one  visit : — 

"Our  time  was  taken  up  for  two  or  three  days  in 
arrangements  for  Mr.  M*Clatchie's  removal  into  his  newly- 
rented  honse,  within  the  south  gate  of  the  city.  The 
native  authorities  secretly  tried  the  influence  of  intimida- 
tion with  the  Chinese  landlord.  The  docnments,  however, 
had  been  duly  signed,  and  were  in  our  possession ;  and 
Mr.  M'Clatchie  Immediately  removed  his  luggage,  and 
slept  his  first  night  of  inauguration  in  his  new  r4bode. 

•<0n  June  19th,  we  went  about  a  mile  into  the  country, 
tP  explore  an  old  ruin  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
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Boman  Catholic  Missionaries,  and  appeared  to  be  about  a 
hundretl  and  fifty  years  old.  It  lay  in  the  midst  of  a 
beautiful  ani  quiet  rctrcHt,  with  few  houses  near.  An  old 
pan  came  out  of  an  adjoinin]^  dwelling,  and  conducted  us 
into  a  dila|)idated  building,  apparently  used  at  present  as 
an  old  warehouse,  or  lumber  room.  It  bore  the  plainest 
HI  arks  of  haviug  been  a  church,  with  a  semicireaiar  areh 
dividinjf  the  body  of  the  builJin;?  from  the  chancel,  where 
there  was  .1  haiidsomely-carred  altar  of  stone,  about  four 
feet  in  hojj^ht  and  eight  in  breadth,  surmounted  by  a  hori- 
xontil  slab  about  a  \iird  in  depth.  On  the  outer  side  was 
tlie  inscription, "  I.  H.  S.,"  in  large  Roman  characters,  sur- 
mounted by  a  crosas  :  and  the  rest  of  the  tablet  was  deco- 
rated with  carved  representations  of  dragons,  the  sacred 
finhlem  of  the  Chliusc  mytfuUoffjf.  Near  the  entrance  was 
an  inscription  a.ifninst  the  wall  outside,  to  the  memory  of 
some  Chrihtittu  mandarin.  On  walking  round  to  the  other 
side  of  the  building,  we  beheld  six  grave-stones  inscribed 
with  the  same  Uomnn  letters, "  L  H.  S..*'  with  crosses,  and 
placed  on  the  et]^e  of  a  large  mound,  which  rose  to  the 
heiL'ht  of  twelve  feet,  and  was  covered  with  lilies,  plants, 
and  some  dwarf  slu-ubs,  formiug  a  beautiful  object  in  the 
pnten  which  surrounds  the  ruin.  Here  ample  proof  ex- 
isted, if  any  were  needed,  that  the  Romanists  in  former 
ages,  not  only  hnd  oeoess  into  the  country,  but  also  enjoyed 
a  fair  measure  of  toleration  in  their  missionary  work. 

"  Being  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  nature  and  extent  of 
misMonary  facilities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shanghai, 
I  availed  myself  of  the  invituiou  of  Mr.  Midhurst  to  ac- 
company bim  in  his  usual  weekly  missionary  excursion 
up  the  river. 

"  About  midnight,  we  embai-ked  in  a  covered  boat,  with 
two  other  missionaries.  We  set  off  at  this  unseasonable 
houn  in  order  to  have  as  much  time  as  possible  before  us, 
to  bring  our  trip  within  the  compass  of  a  '  day's  journey,' 
in  accordimce  with  the  consular  arrangements  on  the  Buh- 
jcct  of  boundaries.  We  slept  on  the  seats  on  each  side 
of  our  boat,  witli  a  few  mats  below,'  and  a  blanket  over 
us.  The  mosquitoes  were  very  troublesome ;  and  we  tried 
in  vain  to  expel  these  unwelcome  intruders  by  filling  the 
boat  with  fumes  of  tobacco,  which  served  only  to  increase 
our  previous  difficulty  in  obtaining  rest  Towards  day- 
light, as  the  smarting  irritation  of  their  bites  subsided, 
and  their  numbers  gradually  disappeared,  we  got  a  little 
sleen,  and  rose  somewhat  refreshed  to  take  our  morning 
meal  in  the  boat,  which  was  now  nearly  twenty  miles  up 
the  river,  in  a  south-west  direction  from  Shanghai.  From 
this  point  we  proceeded  very  slowly,  till  at  last  we  pro- 
ceeded up  a  kana,  or  lesser  stream,  on  onr  right;  and, 
after  another  hour  s  scuUing.  we  stopped  at  a  small  hamlet, 
the  tide  leaving  our  boat  without  sufficient  depth  of  water 
to  proceed  funbcr.  We  landed  amidst  about  a  hundred 
villagers,  who  quickly  gathered  around  us  to  receive  books, 
which  were  distributed  to  the  most  mtelligent  of  their 
nnmber.  Mr.  Medhurst  addressed  them  afterwards  for 
about  ten  minutes ;  and,  finding  that  they  were  principally 
professors  of  the  •  teen  chookeaou^ '  or  Roman  Catholic, 
religion,  dwelt  on  the  more  prominent  truths  of  the  In- 
carnation and  Atonement  of  Christ,  to  which  they  assented. 
But,  on  his  subsequently  enlarging  on  the  necessity  of 
trusting  in  Christ  alone  as  the  Saviour,  and  the  sinful- 
ness of  raising  other  Mediators,  such  as  the  Virgin 
Mary,  who  was  only  a  sinful  mortal  like  ourselves,  they 
appeared  to  bo  somewhat  staggered,  and  looked  in  his 
face  as  if  incredulous  and  distrustful  of  his  remarks. 
They  brought  a  Popish  publication  of  small  size,  com- 
monly called  the  •>'anking  Catechism,'  and  pointing  to 
the  characters  Peh-to-Io  (Peter,)  oskod  if  we  could  give 
them  some  book  about  him.  Wo  were  informed  that  three 
or  four  European  padres  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the 
neighbouring  villages,  and  that  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from 
the  next  large  village  which  we  visited,  named  Makeaou, 
there  was  a  church  at  which  worship  was  performed. 
After  walking  two  miles  over  the  fields  to  this  village, 
and  passing  through  a  long  street  with  shops  on  either 
side ;  we  entered  the  temple  of  the  tutelary  deity  of  the 
place.  Here,  before  the  large  idol,  in  the  principal  haU, 
Mr.  Medhurst  stood  and  preached  for  twenty  minutes,  to 
about  ilOO  people,  who  were  collected  around  ns,  and, 
being  uDaccnstomed  to  such  public  instruction,  were 
rather  noisy  and  boistrous  in  their  remarks.  One  Chinese 
especially  hastened  to  take  advantage  of  the  concourse  by 
hawking  his  ware  and  vending  his  sweetmeats,  beating 
together  two  pcices  of  wood  to  draw  attention  to  his  part 
of  the  building.  Returning  to  the  outer  gate,  Mr.  Med- 
hurst again  took  his  station  on  a  bench, Trom  which  he 
addressed  the  crowd.  When  he  had  delivered  about  half  of 
his  address,  a  native  brought  him  some  tea,  which  he 
stopped  to  drink,  amid  the  applause  of  the  orvwd,  imd  then 


resumed  his  instruction.  At  the  eloie,  a  man  venr  d^ 
cently  ^ttired  approaohe«l,  and,  after  crossing  himself  on 
the  head  arms,  and  breast,  and  placing  his  hands  together 
in  an  attitude  of  devotion,  said  that  our  doctrines  were 
precisely  the  same  as  his,  and  that  he  woa  a  worshipper 
of  Jeeii  Choo,  the  *  Lord  of  Heaven. ' 

The  faoiUties  for  preaching  Christianity  appear  to  be 
fairly  described  in  the  subjoined  aeeonnt  of  Gutzlaff's 
practice,  even  on  the  mainland,  where  he  is  not  br  law 
entitled  to  visit: — 

''On  December  '«22,  about  nine  o'clock,  a.k.,  we  em- 
barked in  a  Chinese  boat,  accompanied  by  two  native 
preachers,   named   A-seaon  and    A-tai,  and  proceeded 
along  the  harboiu*  in  an  euterly  direction.     The  morning 
was  bright  and  beautiful,  though  the  cold  air  made  an 
upper  coat  indispensable  to  our  full  comfort.     The  tower- 
ing hills  of  Iloug  Kong  on  our  right,  and  the  bold  outline 
of  the  opposite  coast,  with  native  huts  and  villages  011  ihe 
mainland,   and  a  number  of  Chmese  junks  and  war- 
vessels  sailing  about  in  the  opposite  bay  of  Cow-loon, 
Save  a  pleasing  and  romantic  effect  to  the  scene.     We 
oubled  the  small  headland,  which  forms  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  harbour,  and  soon  lost  sight  of  the  town 
of  Victoria.    Our  plan  was  to  haye  passed  through  the 
Lunun  Channel,  and,  steering  northward,  to  have  reached 
a  populous  village  on  the  mainland,  about  twenty  miie:^ 
distant.     As  the  tide  had  now  turned  against  us,  and  the 
wind  was  also  unfavourable,  there  remained  no  probability 
of  our  reaching  the  village  till  late  in  the  afternoon.     We 
accordingly  changed  our  course,  and  determined  on  making 
the  bay,  which  extends  about-  two  miles  along  the  shore 
of  Hong  Kong  to  the  point  forming  the  Limnn  passage, 
the  s(^ne  of  our  day's  operations.    We  therefore  disem- 
barked, and  directed  the  Chinese  in  the  boat  to  watch  our 
movements,  and  to  follow  us  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  beach.    We  first  landed  at  a  stone  quarry,  where  the 
Chinese  workmen  were  induced  to  leave  their  labour,  and 
without  any  difficulty  or  delay  about  tirenty  natives  were 
assembled  around  us,  and  formed  a  little  congregation  of 
attentive  listeners.    Mr.  Outzlaff  commenced  addressing 
them  in  their  own  language  on  the  truths  of  the  gospel, 
with  much  energy,  adapting  himself  in  tone,  gesture,  and 
manner,  to  the  assemblage  before  him.    They  liBtened  with 
apparent  pleasure,  frequently  responding  and  offering  ob- 
servations.    He  was  succeeued  in  turn  by  his  two  native 
assistants,  who  with  much  animation,  especially  A-tai,  the 
younger,  addressed  their  fellow-countrymen.     The  whole 
was  concluded  by  Mr.  Gutzlaff  offering  a  short  prayer  to 
the  Almighty.      We  thou  departed,  after  leaving  a  few 
tracts,  amid  the  plaudits  and  salutations  of  the  assembly, 
most  of  whom  had  something  to  say  to  us.    In  this  way  . 
we  proceeded  over  a  space  of  two  miles,  which  was  covered 
at  almost  every  level  and  habitable  point  by  native  huts  of 
rude  construction,  but  with  subst^tial  outer  walls  to  re- 
pel the  inroads  of  pirates  and  freebooters.     They  seemed 
to  recofifnise  in  Mr.  Gutzl&ft*  and  bis  native  assistants,  old 
acquaintances  ;  and  the  authoritative  tone  and  manner  in 
which  he  compelled  any  hesitating  or  inattentive  individual 
to  give  his  presence  and  attention  was  sometimes  amusing. 
At  one  time  we  had  a  congregation  in  the  open  air,  with 
the  heavens  as  our  canopy,  and  the  rugged  soil  as  the 
pulpit.    At  another  time  we  met  in  some  native  dwelling, 
where  the  tenants  of  the  adjoining  huts  were  congregated — 
Mr.  Gutzlaff  stationing  himself  at  the  door  to  allow  free 
iuffress,  but   to   prevent  the  egress  of  any  refractory 
individual.     His  raUd  compulsions  were  received  with 
good  humour,  extracting  a  smile  from    the   object  of 
them,    and    approval   from    die    rest.        The    majority 
were  eager  to  listen,  following  us,  in  some  instances, 
to  the  next  place  of  meeting,  where  the  services  under- 
went a   slight  change   or  alteration   of  the   parts  as- 
signed to  each  preacher.    Some  of  the  more  intellifi%nt 
listeners  made  remarks  in  the  course  of  the  address.   The 
dialect  they  spoke  was  the  Hok-ha,  which  differs  consider- 
ably from  the  Canton  dialect  generally  spoken  in  these 
parts.  While  Mr.  Gutzlaff,  with  his  usud  actirity.  mounted 
a  hill,  which  I  deemed  my  strength  unequal  to  the  labour 
of  climbing,  my  attentton  was  attracted,  by  the  frequent 
noise  of  fireworks  and  crackers,  to  a  httle  eminence,  to 
which  some  degree  of  sancti^  seemed  to  be  attached.   On  . 
ascending  it,  I  saw  two  or  tnree  ugly  idols,  hlack  in  ap- 

Searance,  and  only  about  six  inches  in  height,  with  snndry 
ecorations,  and  a  quantity  of  gilt  paper,  representing  gar- 
ments in  miniature.  Before  them  were  little  cups  filled 
with  tea,  and  spacious  dishes  of  recently-cooked  fowl  and 
hum,  with  potatoes  i^d  yams,  oQd  the  usual  ^penda^ 
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of  a  Chinese  feast.  Two  women,  and  three  or  four  men» 
were  all  that  Tuited  the  place  during  the  time  I  remained. 
They  left  the  food  exposed  without  any  fear  of  its  being 
taken  away  ;  but  this  appearance  of  dovoutness  generally 
terminates  in  their  removing  the  offerings,  and  naving  a 
a  feast  on  them  at  their  own  houses.** 

The  work  contains  a  mass  of  similar  details,  and  is  the 
only  manual  wo  know  of  Chinese  missions. 

Fisher* 9  Drawing-roam  Scrap  Book.  London  :  Fisher, 

Sons,  &  Co. 

The  commercial  crisis  has  frightened  publishers,  or 
the  years  of  annuals  are  past ;  for  we  hare  seen 
few  of  the  ornate  publications  that  once  Tory  regularly 
chronicled  at  this  jieason  the  lapse  of  time.  Until  a  few 
days  since,  we  bolioTed  them  to  bo  all  gone  together ; 
but  the  Drawing-room  Scrap  Book  survives.  The  en- 
gravings are  necessarily  the  staple  of  annuals,  and  we 
cannot  transfer  engravings.  The  literature  is  seldom 
of  a  high  caste,  and  in  this  volume  it  is  confined 
to  verses  illustrative  ef  the  plates.  The  poets  and 
the  poetesses  may  of  course  believe  that  the  plates 
illustrate  the  text,  and  wo  have  nothing  to  plead 
in  bar  of  that  settlement.  The  volume  for  1848  is  pro- 
fusely adorned,  as  it  behoves  a  Drawing-room  Scrap 
Book  to  be.  A  portrait  of  Victoria,  the  Princess 
Royal,  forms  the  vignette  title,  and,  in  addition  to 
its  being  a  beautifully-executed  engraving,  we  may 
add  the  further  recommendation  of  its  being  a  re- 
markably-accurate likenoss.  There  arc  thirty-six  en- 
gravings in  the  volume,  and  amongst  them  three 
landscapes — Branbach  on  tho  Rhino ;  Ems  on  the 
Lahn,  Rhine ;  and  £aux  Bonnes,  in  the  Pyrenees — 
are  distinguished  by  the  clear  and  vivid  shading  im- 
parted by  the  engraver.  '  *  The  Mistaken  Hand, "  a  £iithless 
and  a  fair  lady,  handing  from  her  casement  a  letter, 
intended  for  a  paramour,  to  a  scowling  and  angry  hus- 
band, is  one  of  the  best  imaginative  sketches  of  one 
cL'iss,  though  scarcely  superior,  and  it  shoidd  be  greatly 
inferior,  to  "  Hope/*  by  H. .Robinson,  or  in  another  and 
a  yet  more  difficult  class — ^to  ' '  the  Earthquake. ' '  No  effort 
of  the  painter's  art  is  more  difficult  than  to  bring 
together  extreme  [sorrow  and  extreme  beauty  in  one 
figure.  In  the  earthquake — or  in  tho  scene  after  the 
earthquake — that  has  been  done  by  the  painter  and  pre- 
served by  tho  engraver.  The  time  delineated  is  when 
the  shock  has  passed — the  first  excitement  is  over ;  and 
amid  the  fallen  ruins  of  a  Brazilian  town,  mourners  go 
forth  to  seek  their  dead. 

Last  year  the  Drawing-room  Scrap  Book  was  liberal  in 
its  tendencies,  and  Richard  Cobden's  portrait  was  en- 
graved amongst  those  of  the  aristocRlcy.  This  year  it 
appears  to  be  Puseysite — ^a  day  behind  the  fair,  and  to 
be  going  Romeward  when  tho  tide  has  turned.  Is  Mrs. 
Norton,  the  editress,  amongst  the  Puseyites  ?  The  fol- 
lowing verses  are  circumstantial  evidence  on  tho  subject. 
We  may  as  well  say  that  the  poetry  illustrates  a  wretched 
engraving  of  CromweU*s  soldiers  selling  church  plunder  to 
a  Jew  :— 


«c 


Thro*  the  arched  beauty  of  the  sculptured  porch, 
Into  the  calm  and  consecrated  church — 
See  where  they  come,  with  loud,  unholy  feet. 
The  soldier  rufHiins,  and  the  Jewish  cheat  ! 
No  more  soft  movement  from  the  tranquil  throng, 
Who  ent  to  pe^e  and  worship  pass^  algu^  j 


No  more  sweet  echoes,  floating  far  and  dim 
I'rom  the  full  choir  and  organ-chanted  hynm  ; 
Kercc,  WTangliug  oaths  the  startled  air  receives, 
And  lo  !  God*8  temple  is  a  den  of  thieves  I 

**  Take  down  the  sweet  Madonna,  at  whose  shrine 
The  mother  knelt  to  pray  for  help  divine,    . 
When  her  sick  infant,  pale  and  moaning  lay, 
Wasting  its  little  life  in  pain  away  ; 
While  long  slie  knelt  and  wept,  as  loth  to  rise, 
With  •  Save  him !'  written  in  her  suppliant  eyes  ; 
And  saw  the  image  of  her  simple  faitli, 
Stand,  like  a  shield,  l)et\»ixt  his  soul  and  Death, 
llemove  the  sculptured  Jesus,  worn  and  wan. 
The  God  who  sulFcred  all  the  woes  of  man  ! 
I'uU  down  the  cross  that  reared  so  long  on  high 
Its  hopeful  eiiihlera  to  the  sinner's  eye. 
Making  repentance  not  a  thing  in  vnin. 
And  I'ttrudise  still  p<isbible  thro'  pain ; 
Baiii.sli  the  Holy  Four,  whose  figures  grace, 
With  decent  Jit ness,  God's  abiding-place." 

We  cannot  any  that  this  is  correct  theology  ;  and  the  poetry 
is  not  sufficiuntly  good  to  c«aiTy  objectionable  sentiments. 
Wo  scarcely  expected  that  any  Christian  sect  taught 
so  plauily  image  worship ;  and  we  somewhat  fear  that 
the  celebrated  authoress,  having  had  her  share  of  the 
world's  excitement,  is  on  the  road  to  a  rank  and  morbid 
enthusiasm  in  favour  of  imago  worship  at  a  rather  extra- 
ordinary pace.  We  cannot  quote  all  tho  poetry.  That 
is  unnecessaiy  ;  but  we  may  copy  the  last  stanzas  : — 

"  Give  back  the  dear#emembrjincers !  Give  back 
The  stars  tliJit  shone  ujwii  the  sinner's  track ! 
The  sijjnal  lights  that  still  'nealh  stormy  skies 
Kept  the  port  visible  to  ignorant  eyes ! 
Nor  fear  so  much  the  Emblkm,  Love,  that  gave 
Religion  what  our  earthly  natures  crave ; 
The  love  which  bids  some  burst,  or — picture  mild — 
llcpliu'e  the  sibsent  friend,  the  buried  child ; 
Gives  to  a  senseless  stone  a  borrowed  power, 
And  makes  a  relic  of  a  faded  flower ! 
Fear,  more  than  all  ye  sternly  bid  depart, 
The  idol  e«ch  man  bears  in  his  own  heart ; 
Fear,  al)ove  all,  that  Puritan  idol.  Pride, 
When  Form  above  the  God  is  deified ; 
And,  like  the  I'harisee,  our  boastful  prayer 
Tlianks  Heaven  that  we  are  not  *  as  others  are !'  " 

We  understand  that  the  authoress  is  a  decided  Liberal 
—-or  was.  Perhai)s,  on  reflection,  she  will  observe  that 
this  most  offensive  cant  is  anything  rather  than  charitable. 
Adhesion  to  "form"  never  was  a  Puritanical  crime. 
The  objections  made  to  the  Puritans  were  mainly  grounded 
on  their  contempt  of  '*  form."  And  after  all  the  petty 
nonsense  of  sickly  versifiers,  thero  will  still  remain  in 
honest  men's  hearts  a  sentiment  of  respect  for  the  men 
who,  in  a  cruel  ai^e,  may  have  been  cruel,  but  who  built 
up  the  fabric  of  English  freedom. 

Tho  work  contains  too  many  catliedrals — sometimes 
the  exterior,  and  sometimes  tho  interior,  but  more  of 
both  than  is  needed  in  a  Drawing-room  Scrap  Book. 

The  thoughts  in  sickness  at  Ems  on  the  Rhine,  may 
deserve  bettor  than  the  foolish  raid  on  the  Puritans. 

"  Live  for  Thyself  !  let  each  successive  morn 

Rou^  thee  to  plans  of  self-indulgent  case ; 
And  every  hour  some  new  caprice  be  born. 

Till  all  be  thrown  aside  that  does  not  please : 
So  shalt  thou  learn  how  shallow  is  the  fount 

Wliose  glittering  waves  all  wholesome  thirst  destroy. 
And,  heart-sick,  even  in  youth,  begin  to  count 

Springs  without  hope,  and  summers  blank  of  joy  1' 

«  Live  for  thy  Fellow-Mex  !  let  all  thy  soul 
]5c  given  to  si'nc  and  aid,  to  cheer  and  love  \ 
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Hake  aaenikw  of  self  uA  still  eontrol 

All  meaner  motives  whieh  the  heart  mijrht  move : 

The  stinff  of  (tk'ippointment  shall  be  thine ; 
The  meed  of  bn.'*e  ingratitude  be  won : 

Rare  veins  of  ^\A  illume  the  laboured  mine 
And  toil  and  madness  eluud  thy  setting  sun  !*' 

**  live  for  thy  Qon !     Thine  anchor  jhall  be  east 

Where  no  false  qnieksands  shift  its  b<dd  away ; 
Throufrh  the  clear  future,  from  the  snnrise  past, 

Glows  the  calm  liglit  alon^  the  even  way. 
The  loss  of  human  hopes  »diall  vex  no  more 

Than  the  quick  withcrinj?  of  earth's  connnoii  flowers, 
For  well  thou  know'st  when  pain  and  death  are  o'er, 

Eternal  Spring  shall  glad  the  heavenly  bowers !" 

There  aro  verses  attached  to  an  eDgraviDg*  "  Loyo/' 
more  readable,  certainly,  than  any  we  have  quoted ;  bnt 
engraTings  so  splendid,  and  a  work  on  which  money  must 
be  profusely  expended,  should  dispUiy  more  literary  talent. 
Crenius,  we  suppose,  has  not  utterly  deserted  the  world, 
and  good  poetry  is  not  absolutely  out  of  the  market. 

"  I  fear  thee  not — I  fear  thee  not. 

Though  young  and  fair  thou  art, 
My  shadow  stands  as  sentinel 

By  my  beloved  onc^s  heart : 
That  guarded  palace  mocks  thy  siege. 

Its  gate  thou  can'st  not  win  : 
Hoam,  sighing,  round  the  marble  walls, 

Nor  hope  to  enter  in ! 

*•  I  know  that  tliou  art  beautifbl, 

But  I  am  well  content  )i^ 
No  beauty  now  hath  charms  for  him — 

He  swore  it  when  he  went. 
Let  welcome  in  its  sofVest  tones, 

Its  secret  passion  tell ; 
Thy  welcome  never  shall  efface 

The  sound  of  my  Jbrewell  I" 

*  «  * 

Such  is  the  beginninif,  and  we  rabjotn  the  ending — a 
sad,  but  not,  it  may  be,  alto^bcr,  an  uneoBimoii  termi- 
nation : — 

*'  So  spake  a  lady  sitting  lone 

Upon  the  sea's  wild  shore, 
Whose  gloomy  waste  of  crestki  waves 

Ucr  dark  eye  travelled  o'er  : 
She  spjike  it  with  a  stcdfast  trust, 

(Oh,  trust  that  vain  must  provf ) ; 
She  spake  it  with  a  curling  lip, 

In  proud  triumphant  love  !'* 

"  Wo*s  me  !  at  that  same  sunset  hour. 

On  the  far  distant  land, 
Her  lover  sate,  and  heard  tlie  lute. 

Touched  by  a  gentle  hand; 
There,  listening  with  a  loving  gare, 

His  vows  of  yore  forgot, 
His  heart  withdrew  itself  from  hers. 

But  the  lady  knew  it  not.'* 

The  portraits  of  the  young  aristocracy,  of  which  there 
are  a  number,  are  carefully  got  up  and  elegantly 
engraved.  Elizabeth  Jane  Sommervillo,  the  young 
daughter  of  the  member  for  Drogheda,  has  much  the 
appearance  of  a  merry  Irish  girl,  standing  on  tip-toe  to 
reach  the  piano  ;  and  delighted  with  her  first  musical 
efforts.  The  sons  of  the  Bake  of  Bucdeueh,  and  the 
children  of  Charles  Scrase  Dickens — not  the  author — form 
pretty  doaoestie  groups  ;  while  the  young  Lord  Cavondish 
may  be  a  very  faithful  portrait.  That  we  suppose  also 
to  be  true  of  the  Lady  Clementina  VilHera ;  but  how 
comes  it  that  neither  of  these  real  portraits^  exhibit  the 
grace  and  intelligence  of  Mary  Millington,  only,  we 
suppose,    a  farmer's   daughter;   btrt  for   her  we  have 


to  turn  tQ  tUe  Juveiule  Scrajp  Bogk.    Th«  latter  WK  i  the  waters, or  w«!k  alon^  tbe  fbamy  trad  vhiclr  smiica^  for « 


is  by  the  safptf  pablisliers,  bnt  Is  placed,  W0  sttspeet, 
under  superior  management     The  Juvenile  ^crap  Book 
10  edited  by  Mrs.  Ellis.     Wo  observe  in  her  announce- 
ment thatjnorc  attention  has  been  g-iven  to   the    en- 
gravings in  this  volume  than  those  of  its  predeceasors. 
The  attention  has  been  amply  repaid.     Several  of  the 
engravings  are  the  most  exquisite  gems  we  remember. 
They  seem  too  good  for  the  juvenile  portion  of  society,  and 
we  would  be  inclined  to  exchange  scrap  books  with  them 
for  the  season.  There  are  some  of  the  engravings — "  The 
Lost  and  Fomid,"  by  J.  Stephenson  ;  "The  Wind-Mill," 
by  W.  Greatbach;  and  "  The  Pride  of  the  Forest,"  by 
the  first-named  artist — hot  especially  the  two  former — ^that 
cannot  in  delicacy  of  finish  and  shading  be  surpassed. 
Then  these  young  people  have  Venice  beautifoDy  dis- 
played, and  the  prettiest  waterfiiU  in  Wicklow.     "  My 
Sister's  Pearls,"  with  verses  that  are  poetry  and  full  of 
truths.  They  have  '*  The  Heiress,"  quite  prettier  than  any 
of  the  portraits  in  the  krger  work ;  and  the  vignette  title, 
''The  Bird  of  Ilope,"  better  even  than  Hope  herself  in 
the  old  people's  book.     "  The  parting  honrai'*  will  tell 
them  in  beautiful  engraving    to  what  they  most    al 
come.     They  have  that  exquisite  "Mary  Millington," 
by  painter,   engraver,   and  poet,    smiling  on   them  so 
happily,  and  pointing  out  bow  they  may  also  be  happy. 
Then  they  have  the  last  of  humble  life — *'  Old  Friends 
together."     And  we  quote  the  verses,  not  because  they 
are  tiie  best,  or  anything  like  the  best,  in  the  book,  for 
that  would  not  be  true: — 

"  They  played  together  many  an  hour, 
lu  youth's  bright  sunny  weather  ; 
And  when  the  sky  began  to  lower. 
They  still  were  fiienda  together. 

"  They  lx)re,  undaunted,  many  a  blast, 

A  dreary  world  before  them ; 

His  post  was  at  the  straiuing  mss^ 

'^^^en  stormy  waves  rolled  o^er  them  ^^> 

"  And  she,  a  sailor's  fidthlul  bride. 
Knew  many  an  hoar  of  sorrow ; 
Her  heart,  by  every  hardship  tried — 
Dark  night,  and  gloomy  morrow. 

"  Had  silken  ties  been  o'er  them  thrown. 
And  luxuries  scattered  round  them, 
Perchance  their  love  had  weary  grown. 
Or  time  had  faitliless  found  them. 

"  But  Heaven — ^more  just,  more  kind  than  we — 
Looked  oil  their  lowly  dwelling, 
And  gave  them,  in  their  poverty, 
A  wealth  beyond  all  telling ; 

**  A  love  that  ehangod  not,  though  they  bote 
Wild  storm  and  wintry  weather ; 
And  thus  the  smile  of  youth  they  wore 
When  old  friends  together." 

And  from  the  "  Pride  of  the  Forest,"  we  take  a  very 

short  extract,  only  to  show  how  Mrs.  Ellis  runs  on  with 

her  subject,  and  the  charming  way  she  has  of  teaching 

the  young : — 

"  They  are  mine — they  are  mine — said  a  voice  like  the 
mingling  of  winds  and  waters.  They  are  mine,  in  their 
glory,  and  their  power,  and  who  dare  dispute  my  right? 
From  the  first  canoe  tliat  was  launched  upon  yon  flow, 
ing  river,  to  the  British  iloet  that  sails  upon  the  bosom 
of  the  ocean,  claiming  sovereignty  over  the  wide  seas — 
all  are  mine;  and  I  cOme  with  my  hosts  to  fcH,  to  hew, 
to  scatter,  and  to  bear  away;  and  those  who  would  rob 
me  of  mine  ancient  possessions  wonld  do  well  to  listen  to  thn 
roar  of  my  cannon,  to  try  if  they  can  stem  my  course  upon 
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moment  only,  my  path  upon  the  mighty  Jeep.  Cease,  then, 
your  infktnnted  presumption.  Lay  doxrn  the  axe  and  leave 
me  in  full  possession  of  my  own.  Every  oak  in  thu  forest  is 
mine — ^mine  to  cut  down,  and  to  cwrve  into  the  timhere,  and 
tlie  keels  of  England's  husy  ships,  that  fly  from  port  to  port, 
"bearing  her  merchandise  to  distant  lands,  and  hringing  rich 
treasures  hack  into  her  bosom.  By  this  constant  traffic,  her 
biwy  cliildren  are  maintained.  It  constitutes  alike  their  in- 
dustry^  their  glory,  and  their  power.  Without  it,  they  cannot 
live.  Leave  me  then  to  my  sovereignty  over  the  oak  forests 
"wherever  they  may  grow,  for  all  are  mine,  and  I  submit  to  no 
intermeddling  with  my  rights." 

The  Drawing-room  Scrap  Book  is  a  splendid  work: 
the  Juvenile  Scrap  Book  is  an  exquisite  little  volume, 
the  prettiest  we  have  seen,  and,  withal,  good. 

Sketches  of  Assam.     By  an  Officer.     London  :  Smith, 

Elder,  <fc  Co. 

This  volume  should  be  in  the  possession  of  mercantile 
men  who  desire  the  maintenance  or  extension  of  our  con- 


nexion in  the  East.  It  contains  minute  descriptions  of 
the  state  of  society  amongst  the  scanty  population  of  the 
new  tea  province  of  Assam,  and,  sketches  of  its  natural 
products  rendering  it  also  interesting  to  the  general 
reader.  The  numerous  coloured  illustrations  appear  to 
bo  faithfully  given,  and  are  evidently  the  work  of  an 
officer  whose  life  at  the  outposts  is  not  an  idle  one. 

Religion  and  Poetry,      London :  James  Nisbet  «k  Co. 

A  VOLUME  of  selections  from  the  poetical  works  of  the 
Rev.  R.  Montgomery,  in  which,  for  the  use  of  those  who 
are  debarred  by  any  cause  from  reading  the  entire  works 
of  the  reverend  gentleman,  the  cream  is  given.  The  se- 
lections are  preceded  by  an  introductory  essay  of  Y3 
pages,  by  Mr.  Gumey,  on  the  poetical  works  of  this 
writer.  We  should  think  it  best,  for  those  who  are  yet 
unacquainted  with  R.  Montgomery's  works,  to  begin 
with  the  selections. 


POLITICAL    KEGISTEB. 


The  leading  topics  of  the  month  are.  Currency,  Com- 
merce, and  Ireland.  We  have  referred  to  them  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Magazine,  and  we  need  not  repeat 
our  convictions  at  its  close. 

The  agitation  in  Switzerland,  regarding  the  Jesuits, 
has  terminated  at  last  in  civil  war.  The  majority  of  the 
Cantons  of  the  Diet,  and  of  the  Swiss  people,  seek,  in 
ibis  case,  nothing  more  than  the  practice  of  many  Ro- 
man Catholic  countries,  from  which  the  Jesuits  have  been 
expelled  by  law. 

That  Order  seems  to  be  very  generally  unpopular,  be- 
cause they  add  politics  to  the  ordinary  profession  of 
priests,  meddling  with  everything,  everywhere. 

We  consider  it  to  be  moreover  right  that  the  existence 
of  the  Sonderbund — a  small  diet  within  the  dominions  of 
the  larger  poiver — ^should  be  suppressed.  The  success  of 
the  Diet,  of  which  little  doubt  is  entertained,  would  render 
Switzerland  more  powerful,  because  the  strength  of  the 
cantons  would  be  concentrated.  The  powers  of  Europe, 
and  especially  France,  oppose  this  result.  They  wish  to 
keep  Switzerland  weak.  They  have  therefore  agreed  on 
interfering  in  its  internal  affairs  in  a  friendly  way,  and  we 
regret  to  learn  that  Viscount  Palmerston  has  assented  to 
their  proposition.  We  thought  that  the  Peninsula  was 
sufficiently  troublesome  without  taking  Switzerland  on 
our  hands. 

In  Italy,  the  Dukes  of  Tuscany  and  Modena  are  at  war 
probably  ere  this  date.  Some  small  territory  and  some 
great  principles  are  at  stake  between  them ;  and  their 
quarrel  may  involve  all  Italy. 

France  will  be,  in  these  circumstances,  troublesome  to 
keep,  and  Louis  Philippe  has  been  contracting  for  the 
erection  of  more  forts  around  Paris.  We  know  not 
whether  its  capture  by  the  Modanese  or  the  Florentines  be 
the  dreaded  event ;  but  against  the  invasion  of  his  capital 
by  some  warlike  nation  he  is  pi-cparing  assiduously.  Does 
the  citizen  king  dread  a  citizen  war  ?  The  dangers  of 
Paris  are  suspected  to  be  more  from  within  than  without. 

The  policy  of  Paris  at  Madrid,  though  expensive,  is  not 
prodttctive ;   aad  even  with  Norvaez  aa  Premier,  and 


Christina  for  Regent,  Louis  Philippe  is  not  at  ease  re* 
garding  the  nature  of  his  Spanish  arrangements. 

Out  of  Europe,  Mexico  and  the  Mexican  war — the 
worst  crime  of  the  United  States — worse  even  than  the 
slavery  and  the  repudiation  of  individual  states — ^form  the 
only  attractive  points. 

The  invasion  of  Mexico,  from  the  day  when  Texas  was 
stolen,  to  that  on  which  General  Scott  hung  more  than 
thirty  Irish  prisoners — he  had  hung  twenty  on  a  previous 
day — ^has  been  a  series  of  triumphs,  achieved  by  might 
over  right  at  a  high  price. 

The  cost  of  men  and  money  to  the  States  hag  been 
great,  and  of  the  latter  at  least  the  outlay  must  yet  be 
greater.  Foreign  war  is  an  expensive  luxury  ;  and  if  the 
European  harvest  of  1846  had  not  been  under  an  average, 
the  United  States,  in  the  position  of  their  financial  busi- 
ness, would  have  suffered  ere  now  the  pon^ty  of  greed  for 
more  land  than  they  can  fully  occupy. 

Mexico  had  another  crime  in  their  sight — it  was  a  fret 
State  ;  slavery  was  abolished.  The  pretence  made  by  one 
man  of  property  in  another  was  repudiated.  That  cir- 
oumstance  alone  explains  the  activity  of  the  Southem 
States  in  a  war  which,  however  it  may  end,  must  press 
on  them  heavily.  • 

We  are  promised,  at  home,  a  decrease  in  the  revenue 
— ^a  promise  that  will  be  faithfully  observed  on  the  5th 
January  next,  when  the  accounts  arc  completed.  As 
yet,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  not  decided  on 
increasing  the  debt  or  adding  to  the  taxation.  The 
latter  is  the  most  probable  course,  and,  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  sources  of  direct  taxation  will  bo  re-examined. 
Wo  doubt  that  any.  re-casting  of  the  Property  and  Income 
Tax  will  furnish  him  with  a  material  increase.  Tho 
events  of  the  present  year  have  sadly  reduced  profits ; 
and  if  the  truth  were  faithfully  expressed  on  all  the 
schedules,  there  would  be  few  parties  amongst  the  trad- 
ing classes  responsible  for  their  former  payments.  Un- 
fcrtonately  only  wealthy  men  can  afford  to  be  honest  in 
this  respect.  Men  without  capital,  or  with  a  limited 
capital,  oannot  afford  tho  luxury  of  on  honest  return^ 


